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LIBERTY,    LAW,    AND    DEMOCRACY. 


T' 


»HE  concepts  with  which  one  age  wUl  preoccupy 
itself,  and  in  which  it  will  invest  iu  sutphis 
emotional  heat  have  shown  themseKes  to  be 
so  essentially  casual  as  to  be  now  a  matter  foe  mirth 
rather  than  weiMtar  with  its  successor*.  The  subject 
of  an  age's  Master  Passion  round  wf:ch  its  interest 
r.-.gcs  will  be  anything  accidental  and  contingent 
which  wiU  serve  :  stand  the  h««t,  that  is,  and  last  oiit 
unta  enthusiasm  tires.  ^  The  amount  of  genuine 
enthusiasm  which  Atbanasius,  Arius  and  their 
followers  were  dUe  to  cuU  from  the  nomerical  prob- 
lems  in  the  cane.pt  of  the  Trinity  was.-incredibJe 
though  it  may  seem— equal  to  that  which  this  age 
culls  from  the  figures  of  the  football  scores.  The 
Crusaders  who  were  so  co««med  about  the  posses- 
sion of  the  To«b  o<  Christ  looked  forward  to  finding 
as  much  tfiversion  and  profit  as  a  Home  Ruler  expects 
to  get  from  the  possession  of  a  Parliament  00  Dublin 
Gr«en.  It  is  oirfy  from  a  distance  that^these  dend 
dog»  iaok^  detouikkdly  Jcai.  VtttvT  t»,  tmt 
wouW  swear  the  body  had  stirred;  aod  we  who  are 
so  near  to  an  age  when  the  mere  ■»»*«»  ■*  "  ^"^ 
versal  Law"  wwuH  pnxluce  lyrical  'taltorMtm», 
"  AWs  teve.  AB's  law,"  a  very  swoon  of  security,  do 
not  purpose  ha«e  to  break  io  upon  the  belated  obse- 
quies o#  that  dead  or  dying  concept.  As  the  sport  of 
the  ribald  and  the  mockers  "  Universal  law  "  is  the 
perquisite  of  the  youth  of  1950,  not  of  i9»5-  And  we 
will  not  here  trnpaas  00  tihe  fatiire. 

The  reference  in  the  title  of  this  artick  is  limited 
to  statutory  taw,  •  pfM«r  smI  «artl  iKIii  bra«± 
which  not^  even  Apefc,  Wmsrff  «>^  k*«»#  -trung  to 
the  lyrical  note,  and  it  ajust  be  allowed  tint  however 
exccllMt  M  raa    "  UMvwsal  Law   '  as  a  svmbol  and 


idealised  concept  may  have  been  accorded  by  a  gene- 
ration now  settled  in  obesity,  its  society  representa- 
trve,  so  to  speak,  with  which  we  are  here  concerned, 
has  never  been  held  in  any  too  high  esteem.  The 
increase  in  its  bulk  and  scope  of  application,  which 
oddly  enough,  grows  rapidly  alongside  something 
called  the  "  Liberty  of  the  people  "  have  proved 
matters  for  complexity  even  when  they  have  not 
created  indignation  and  alarm.  Visions  of  those  not 
the  least  penetrating,  ha\-e  seen  in  the  steady  advance 
of  the  statutory  law  a  devastating  plague  in  which 
the  parchment  of  the  politicias  has  seemed  as  capable 
of  devouring  the  spirit  of  the  people  as  a  swarm  of 
locusts  devouring  green  grass.  Proudhoo  writing  in 
1850  on  the  subject  says  : 

"  Laws  and  ordinances  fall  like  hail  on  the  ptKjf 
populace.'     After  a  while   the  political   soil   will  h*^ 
covered  with  a  layer  of  4>aper,  and  all  the  geolagistw"" 
will  have  to  do  will  be  to  list  it,  under  -the  name  of 
fmfyrdeum   ypfmigim,    among-  the  epochs    of    the— 
earth's  history.     The  Con\-ention,  in  three  years  aa^ 
month    and    four    days,    issued  eleven  thousand    siK":- 
hundred    laws    and    decrees;    the    Constituent    and 
Isg.iriatrrr  Assen^ies  had  produced  hardly  less ;  the 
taip^i  tmi  the  later  governments  hare  wrought  as 
ifldustrkwsly.     At   present   the   *  Bulletin    des   Lois  * 
contains,  they  say,  more  than  fifty  thousand;  if  our 
repreacatativas  did  their  daty  this  ewarmous  figure 
would  sdca  he  doubted.      Ik)  you  believe  that  the 
popdacc,    or    Ae    gCTcmment    itself,    caa   keep    its 
snmty  in  this  Inbyriatk?" 

And  yet,  while  no  one  would  care  to  dispute  these 
faels  or  deny  they  had  significance,  ft  fc  the  Uber- 
ialcfprctatiaa  of  them  which  prawidw  the  ekMt 
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to  the  mi'stery  why  the  compel  of  liberty  carries  witlv_^||Bre*ts  are 
it  00  j|tM«  coBviction.     lee  Litertafwn  cnaed  )ms  n«^!^^Pich  has  no; 

"%it4''   in  it;   "  liiber^f  "   remains  the  ' 

and   iaeffectuj)i  angel."      In  its  devOuter 
common  speech  will  aco^t  the  gospel,  bttt  comnion 
sense  iovariabiy  slips  paet  it.     While  not  wishing  to 
hurt  its  feelings,  so  to  speak,  it  refuses  to  have  any 
serious  dealings  with  it.     Now  common  sense  is  quite 
prepared   to  be   serious  about  statutory  law,  even 
where  it  is  suspicious  of  it.     It  is  willing  to  hear  law 
described  as  a  threatening  power  and  will  think  out 
.    ways  and  meaiis  of  cutting  its  claws :  but  "  liberty  " 
.,  it  does  not  discuss.     The  discussion  for  and  against 
•>-'  ',   the  "  principle  of  liberty  "  appears  similar  to  a  discus- 
■^-moa  on  the  ultimate  and  eternal  implications  involved 
Ajli  the  "  principle  "  in  which  one  wms  or  loses  a  game 
of  patience:  or  the  principle  of' that  popular  cfaSd's 
^ame  where  one  "  arranges  "  either  to  tread  on  every 
:i^fl^ chink  in  the  pavement  or  to  avoid  treading  on  every 
;.f  chink.    ."  You  do,  if  you  do,  and  don't  if  you  don't." 
It  is  however  only  when  one  gets  at  the  temper 
behind  law  and  realises  its .  permanent  nature  that  it 
.:  I  becomes  {^parent  why  discussions  concerning  liberty 
are  more  or  less  frivolous  diversions,   and  nothing 
r;  makes  law  more  dear  than  considering  it  under  that 
".    form    of    "  government  "    which    has    promoted    its 


:  luxuriant  growth — democracy  .J 

A  law  means  that  "  state  '/  support  is  guaranteed 
...  on  behalf  of  an  interest  whioh  has  obviously  already 
-  sufficient  power  to  command  it.  This  law  has  a 
reverse  side  to  it  which  implies  a  "  state  "  guarantee 
to  repress  another  interest  on  interests,  too  weak  to 
command  its  support  Democracy,  putting  aside  its 
alliterative  and  rhetorical  jargon,  means  just  the 
quickening  of  the  pace  at  which  these  alliances  of  the 
State  with  owners  of  "  interests  "  are  put  through. 
Representation  of  people  is  an  impossibility.  It  is 
intended  for  platform  purposes  only,  but  representa- 
tion of  interests  is  a  very  real  thing,  one  which  can 
be  judged,  widi  precision  as  to  its  efficacy  or  no. 
An  "  intereHf  "  is  the  particularised  line  of  fulfilment 
which  the  accomplishment  of  a  willed  purpose  takes. 
At  points  it  brealcs  into  and  clashes  with  other  inte- 
rests :  and  at  these  points  it  be^mes  necessary  for 
their  owners  to. fight  the  situation  out. 

These  are  the  precise  points  where  rhetoricians  and 
moralists  try  to  work  ia.  their  spoof.  The  people 
have  "  a  right  to  "  protection  from  invasion  of  their 
interests,  and  owners  of  "interests"  should  "respect" 
each  other's  interests.  The  "  liberty  "  of  each  and 
all  "should"  be  "respected."  One  "should" 
repress  one's  interest  when  likely  to  interfere  with 
another's. 

The  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  whether  one 
"  should  "  or  "  shotdd  not,"  the  strong  natures 
never  do.  The  powerful  allow  "  respect  for  others' 
interests ' '  to  remain  the  exclusive  foible  of  ,  the 
weak.  The  tolerance  they  have  for  others'  "inte- 
rests "  is  not  "  respect  "  but  indifference.  The' im- 
portance of  furthering  one's  own  interests  does  not 
leave  sufficient  energy  really  to  accord  much  atten- 
tion to  those  of  others.  It  is  only  when  others' 
interests  thrust  themselves  obtnidingly  across  one's 

>*■"»*»  ^r\  n  *  tr^r*  •  **  ^  — ■irW^rt  «ro1lf  tlOW  ■  *»  j^^»  --  —  —  _  *la  »»»  *-  —  — — 
WWII       lllClt.     TttUIIICi  Cll^tr       ▼HI1I3IIC9    >       t7CCW9V?      lUClr      TTwT^? 

become  possible  allies  or  obstacles.  If  the  latter,  the 
fundamental  lack  of  respect  swiftly  defines  itself.  In 
face  of  opfMsition  to  a  genuine  interest,  its  owner 
respects  neither  "  his  neighbour's  ox,  his  ass,  his 
wife,  luiprnanservant,  his  maidservant,  nor  anything 
that  is  hrs. "  Not  even  his  opinions.  One  has  only 
to  think  what  jolly  old  proselytisers  the  world's 
*'  great  "  men  have  been  to  realise  what  "  respect  " 
they  have  for  their  neighbour's  interests.  What 
each  has  been  concerned  for  has  been  to  see  his  will 
worked  upon  any  soul  or  body  upon  which  his  whim 
or  purpose  has  seen  fit  to  direct  it.  Their  success  has 
been  proportional  to  the  unformedness  of  the  charac- 
ters with  which  they  have  had  immediately  to  deal, 

^f  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  genuine  "interests" 
«re  things  whidi  are  never  abandoned  :  that  smaller 


d  ("  sacrj^"  KinAi  1i|>rd 
g  apirt  f?iP>  an  au|||iice :  it 
beaottfu/         4^ns   a    virtie,   \M    some(diin^likely    t»'V>n  the 
moiaants         i^plause  of  an  itidfence,  fot'aa'act  whi«k  did  no 
audience  look  pn  we  should  do  as  a  matter  tt  course) 
for  a  bigger  interest  as  we  should  ' '  sacrifice ' '  small 
cha^e  erf,  say,  eight  half-crowns  for  a  gufn^a,  we 
can  clear  "  democracy  "  of  its  bluff  and  remove  the 
complecity  wbipb  th<;  multiplicity  of  statutory  laws 
creates.      They  are  seen  to  be  two  names  for  ooe 
phenomenon.     Democracy   is   government,   Le.   per- 
suasion   by    compulsion    exercised    from    a    largely 
incrt;ased  number  of  centres.      Multiplicity  of  laws 
indicates  the  detailed  channels  through  which-  it  is 
effected.      It   is   too   vague   to   say   that   democracy 
represents  the  liberty  of  the  people  :  rather  one  wooM 
say  democrat^  represented  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  people  who  are  prepared  to  take  liberties  (i.e.  per- 
suade   by   personal    violence),    with    the   people   who 
refuse  assistance  in  the  furthering  of  the  audacious 
ones'  intoests.     It  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  have  the  courage  and  ingenuity  to  become 
in  an  open  and  unequivocal  fashion  the  tyrants  we 
all  are  subtly  and  by  instinct.     It  is  part  of  the  human 
trend  towards' explicitness.     If  "  democraqr  "  had  no 
"  believers  " — no  followers  whose  voices  break  with 
lyric  intoxication  at  mention  of  it,  its  clean  swash- 
buckling character  would  be  in  no  danger  of  beiof: 
misunderstood.     As  it  is,  we  are  seldom  permitted  to 
view  it,  save  through  the  veil  of  brotherhood,  lo*"© 
and  what  not,  as  it  steps  forward  like  a  mincing  lady 
with  a  Clergyman  on  the  one  hand  and  a  Wizard  on 
the  other :   Liberty  and  the  State,  companions  not 
chosen  in  stupidity. 

It      is     not      by      accident      for      instance     that 
Democracy   and    Liberty   preach   in   pairs.       Liberty 
is  as  necessary  to  Democracy  as  the  second  blade  is 
to    a    pair    of    shears.       Democracy    boldly    affirms 
government:     Liberty    whispers    "Don't    govern." 
Liberty  plays  'Conscience  with  a  task  to't. '     It  is  the 
ghostly    spirit   the   moralists   would   have   the   meek 
always   carry   inside  their   waistcoats :    it   plajrs  the 
policeman  inside  the  man.      Unfortunately    for    the 
meek,  it  is  only  on  them  that  Liberty  is  able  to  impose. 
Those  who  can  govern,  i.e.  forward  their  own  interest 
to  the  detriment  of  those  who  let  them,  will  govern. 
Those  who  feel  no  stomach  for  "  governing  "  will 
espouse  the  gospel  of  liberty.     That  is  why  to  those 
who  already  have,   shall   be  given   and  from   those 
which  have  not  shall  be  taken  away  that  which  they 
have.      The  cry  for  "  liberty  "  is  the  plea  for  the 
substitution  of  melodrama  for  drama  in  life:  the  life 
according   to  concept   in   place  of  life  according  to 
power.     It  is  the  hoisting  of  the  white  flag  followed 
by  an  attempt  to  claim  victory  in  Virtue  of  it.     It  is 
the   request  that  the   powerful   should   refrain   from 
taking  liberties  with  the  weak  because  they  are  afraid 
to  take  liberties  with  the  powerful.     That   is  what 
Libertarians  have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  conduct 
which    "  should  "be   "  non-invasive,"    not   minding 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  live  a  day  in  a  commu- 
nity of  two  without  being  "  invasive."     We  are  one 
another's  daUy  food.     We  take  what  we  can  get  of 

whet  we  want.-   -We-caa  be  kept  out-of  "territory-*^ 

but  not  because  we  have  any  compunction  about 
invading.  Where  the  limiting  line  falls  is  decided  in 
the  event,  turning  on  the  wUI,  whim  and  power  of 
those  who  are  devoured  and  devourers  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Life  is  feasting  and  conflict :  that  is 
its  zest.  The  cry  for  peace  is  the  weariness  of  those 
who  are  too  faint-hearted  to  live. 


So  Liberty  remains  the  foible  of  the  poor  in  spirit, 
who  monopolise  most  of  the  virtues.  The  plain  man 
(a  rarer  person  alas  I  than  is  imagined)  does  not 
trouble  to  stretch  the  irregular  canvas  of  his  life  to 
fit  into  the  framework  of  the  moralists'  concepts. 
When  Liberty  whispers  ' '  Do  not  be  so  unbrotherly, 
so  rude,  so  wicked  as  even  to  desire  to  govern,"  it  is 
in  a  deaf  ear,  and  it  is  this  plain  person  whom  Demo- 
cracy's otfier  compankm,  the  State,  must  deal  with. 


'  The  State  is  the  National  RepMitory  for  Firearms 

and    Batons   Company   Ltd.     It   is   owned,    directed 
and  exploited  by  State's  men  whose  main  qualification 
is  to  preserve  the  State's  charter  granted  to  it  by 
the  people,  the  chief  terms  of  which  are  :  The  State 
cannot  be  dissolved;  it  can  do  do  injury  sufficiently 
serious  to  justify  retaliation  or  attack;  it  can  get  as 
much  money  as  it  thinks  safe  out  of  the  people ;  and 
use  it  to  defend  such  "  interests  "  as  it  seems  "good" 
to  the  State's  meh  to  make  an  alliance  with.     The 
charter  was  no  doubt  granted  when  the  "people" 
wer^  being  put  by  dexterous  directors  of  the  Sute 
under  the  hypnotic  influence  of  "  law  and  order  "  : 
►     and  in  this  state  of  trance  they  have  been  lying — ^in 
the  main— ever  since.  Occasionally  there  seems  to  be 
a  hint  that  common  intelligence  might  return  to  the 
people    when    they    will    waken    up:    wbereuprai    a 
"  great  "  statesman  will  arise  and  with  a  few  skilful 
passes    of    the    hand    bring    them    back    under    the 
influence  of  "  law  and  order  " — other  people's  -law 
and  order  :  he  will  pacify  the  unrest. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  chartered   state  whkh 
makes   "  democracy  "   into   a    bludgeoning   menace. 
It  is  the  existence  of  the  State  which  makes  the  rapid 
increase  of  "democratic"  law  a  danger  where  French 
leave  would  be  a  sport.     The  difference  between  the 
two  is  the  difference  between  the  lists  in  a  tourna- 
ment and   a  slaughter-house.     To  empower  a  state 
after  the  fashion  of  a  modern  "  civilised  "  state,  and 
then  leave  it  free  to  ally  itself  with  interests  already 
powerful  is  not  merely  for  the  lamb  to  lift  its  neck  to 
the   blade:    it   is   to   fasKkm   the  knife  and  drop  it 
ostentatiously    at    the    butcher's    feet.       A    modem 
"poor  "  citizen  appears  so  unmitigatedly  a  fool   in 
his  attitude  towards  the  "state"  that  he  suggests 
he  is  not  merely  a  fool  but  is  a  knave  in  addition. 
One  of   an  awestruck  crowd   of   toilers,   who   when 
they  are  not  licking   then-  wounds   in   gaol   for  not 
mmding  their  manners,  are  performing  forced  labour 
to    feed    and    fatten — their    governors,    he    fashions 
elaborated  weapons  of  offence  in  quantities  and  allows 
them  to  be  handed  over — to  those  who  dare  govern  : 
use  them,    to   wit.        They   dream   of   heaven,   toil, 
starve  and  are  penalised  :   then  lisp  of  liberty.     All 
th^same,  they  seem  able  to  stand  it.     If  these  things 
have  a  lesson  to  teach,  tbe  meek  at  any  rate  have  not 
learnt  it. 

However,  the  "  flux  of  things  "  is  in  no  way  con- 
cerned to  "  teach. "     It  defines  itself  more  often  than 
not  before  our  intelligence  can  daim  to  have  deserved 
it,   and  the  modem   democratic  state  is  making   its 
nature  very  clear  indeed.     Already  it  begins  to  kmk 
like  the  effigy  of  a  stout  and  stupid  old  lady,  twitch- 
ing and  lurching  as-  though  badly  taken  with  hysteria 
and  St.   Vitus'  dance.      Without  any  organic  living 
prmciple  in  itself  it  is  at  tbe  mercy  ot  tvtry  interest 
which  cares  to  tweak  »t  it.     It  is  part  of  the  jargon 
of   "democracy"   that  the   "state"   is  run   in   the 
interests    of    all:    that    before    it,    aO    interests    are 
..  ^"**''.'  *"**  though  obviously  they  are  not,  every 
mterest  "  is  quite  ready  to  make  what  little  it  can 
out  of  the  possibility.  '  We  all  pay  the  piper  so  we  all 
call  a  tune,  and  the  chorus  which  results  becomes  so 
mixed  in  the  kmg  run  that  skilled  "  readers  "  are 
unahir  tp  ^ittm  Ihii  ■mi    -    Ibe  multiplieity  m# 

•■■••.     :i*.j.-    M"t     /'.%s-  .  - 

.^7  VIEWS    AND  COMMENTS. 

There  is  a  game  dl3lk«n  formerly  used  to  play 
which  was  a  sort  of  Black  MagK  adapted  for  the 
nursery.  The  juvenile  mystiCcatar  gMkers  his  audi- 
""^t^  h«««e»-md  proceeda  inamMay  like  this: 

mink  of  a  number,  doable  it,  halve  it,  add— say— 
nme,  subtract  five,  take  away  the  number  first 
thought  of"  and  the  dairvoyanf  triumphantly 
announces  the  accurate  result— four.  It  was  Mr 
Meven  Byingtoo's*  way  of  treating  the  relationship 
oi  men  to  thmgs  whkh  dug  from  our  memory  this 


interests  "  protected  "  defeats  its  own  ends.  The 
very  sweUing  in  the  volume  prevents  the  guarantee 
of  stale  protection  from  proving  effective.  A  state 
which  protects  too  many  interests  becomes  like  aa 
ar»y  which  fights  on  both  sides :  no  use  to  either, 
and  no  cJredit  to  itself,  and  the  falling  into  discredit 
of  the  "State"  is  tantamount  to  the  change  of 
statutory  law  into  French  leave;  individual  will  and 
whim. 

Moreover,  nature  wiU  out,  life  is  too  short  to  spend 
overmuch    attentkHi    on    an    institution    which    will 
serve  a  "  statesman's  "  immediate  purposes  more  if 
he  jM-actises  a  certain  fine  carelessness.   Even  success- 
ful   politicians    can    have    so    much    straightforward 
honesty  in  their  natures  as  to  be  unmoved  by  the 
fierce  necessity  to  practise  hypocrisy  which  the  mock- 
heroic  pose  of  the  "  State  "  demands.     They  cannot 
be  diverted  from  their  genuine  interests :  so  we  get 
a  defalcating  "  reform  "  governor,  the  achievements    " 
of   Tammany    Hall,   a   Chancellor   who   accepts   tips 
from   the  Stock   Exchange,   and  a  speculating  Lord 
Chief  Justice.     It  gives  one  a  warmer  respect  for  one's    ' 
kmd,  but  It  IS  the  death-knell  of  the  State.     To  be 
sure  the  State  dies  piecemeal :  for  the  specutors  a 
tedious  way  of  dying.     To  die— for  the  State— is  to 
be   found  out:    for   its  mouthpieces   and  component 
parts,  mdividuals  all,  so  to  act  as  to  be  understood. 
The    "  noble    democrats  "    who    stand    for    "  dean 
government  "  are  wretched  spoil-sports.     They  point 
to  the  parts  from  whkh  the  cover  has  slii^)ed  and 
say  :  it  is  corrupt :   it  must  be  washed  :  we  are  the 
men  to  do  it.     Except  that  they  are  serious,  they  are 
like  the  funny  man  in  the  pantomime  who  requests     » 
the  plam-visaged  female  to  take  off  her  mask.     They 
imagme  that  with  Mr.  Hilaire  Belioc  for  instance  as 
Prune  Minister,  we  should  fed  happkr  in  our  insides. 
One  would  jast  as  lief  have  Sidney  Webb  or  Herbert 
,Samud,  or  Mr.   Asquith.     For  choice,  it  would  fall 
out  to  be  the  kind  which  would  exist  between  Mrs. 
Webb  sending  a  blue  paper  ordering  us  to  Uke  our 
food  in  lozenge  form  and  demandii^  statistics  how 
many  times  a  day  we  washed  :   and  Mr.   Chesterton 
hesitatmg  before  graWting  us  a  dog-licence  uncertain 
whether  our  secret  imaginings  were  such  as  could  be 
described  as  sound   and   British,   such  as  the  virgin 
Mary   could   whole-heartedly   endorse.      Of   the   two 
most    people    would    prefer    to    swallow    the    Webb 
lozenge. 

The   growth    of   an    interest    in    cletm   government 
would  be  the  overcasting  of  a  brightening  sky.    The 
wiU   to  govern   is  beginning  to  reveal   itself   as  the 
mborn  ineradicable  force  :  and  wdcome  or  unwelcome 
IS  the  form   in  whkh   power  inevitably  makes  itself 
manifest.      Its  trappings  slip  from   it  and  it  is  seen 
stark  for  what   it  is.     Of  its  ephemeral  attendants. 
Liberty  "  and  the  "  State,"  Liberty  is  feeble  and 
faded  and  the  hypnotic  passes  upon  which  the  State 
depends  for  its  privileged  position  as  fafling  io  work. 
Respect  is  gone  from   it,   and  without  it  democracy 
becomes  individual  caprke  :  the  first  and  final  basis 
of  the  will  to  govern.      When  all  these  veils  are  being 
rent  what  unsportiveness  to  reintroduce  confuskn  as 
cltam  government  1     A  mystery-play  wbere  life  offers 
high  drama  .' 


*  See  Correspondence:  Tm  Naw  Pnswoiuir, 
December  i5tli. 


forgotten  infantile  amusement.      His  daborate,  meti- 
culously careful  argument*—"  notably  cautious  "  as 
he  hunself  would  say— on  human  affairs  seem  to  as 
to    be    shaped    precisdy    on    this    plan.       He    seta 
out    to    deal    with    men    and    things   and   from    the 
discuasKMi     he     abstracts— men.       He     accuses     us 
of  ctealmg  with  abatractions :  and  we  do  make  it  our 
^siness    to    deal    witft    an    abstraction    whkh    Mr. 
Byington   has  committed.     He  has  abstracted  from 
his  discussMM  on  men  and  thmg»— men.      Prom  a 
sitnatioo  whkh  turns  on  biwiaii  temper,  he  abstracts 

SLS^o*  lHH.'ffE^ISf  k^'**^  .—    ef   the 
y*l— ""»  of  kaowB  capnmjr  ke  tnms  into  a 

taoa  of  aai^a^tf^s.  •>  m  -»--     ■    --     ^u  •  . 
^  *"  ^^"^^^^i^Bj  aa  ^  oe  BMKHr  oi  lafciesi. 
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The  Kiwnn  disputatioiM  coDcerniog  iotcrest,  i 
$m4  CMiUl  eouM  ii«t  exist  were  aot  their  cxi 
j^'fLWd  by  this  sort  ai  —W—Mue  vcrfarf  tridi :  the 
■ractice  of  which  i*  not  liinil>4  to  Mr.  Byii^fioa  bat 
1$  in  quite  |f«ner«l  use.     On  th«  face  <rf  it,  it  i»  Wft 
M  b*  presumed  that   the  discmeio*  ie  o*  Inwnaa 
affair*:    then   hnmediatcty  the  discussion   is  cut  oC 
from  an  things  human.       The  incaicuiable  h—iaa 
temper  is  accepted  as  given — a  stable  quantity.     The 
fact  that  it  varies,  grows,  and  springs  up  appereatly 
OHt  of  nothing  on  impulse  r  all  that  is  ignored.     It  is 
indicated  by  a  fixed  number  or  a  dciiute  quantity  : 
and  it  is  neither,  and  an  elaborate  pile  of  arugment  is 
built  up  on  these  false  fixed  quantities,  whoee  acci»- 
racy  can  be  judged  as  Mr.  Byiagton  says  ef  ealtiila 
tiens  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  principle  of  iBtavat, 
"  like    any    other    mathematical    probfev."      If    the 
"  worker  "    forgets   the   r6)e   aaaigned   to  him   and 
Whavee  like  a  human  being  instead  of  a  natbeaMtkal 
Miwitity  and  hits  someone — or  goes  on  strike,   the 
dinuHa'wiiti   "revise  their  estimates" — there. has 
tea*  a  "alight  inaccuracy:"   then   results  wil  be 
'*^ Valuable"  when  they  get  the  "  given  quantities" 
ikore  precisely  t     It  is  a  process  calculated  ••  hmIm 
one  feel  very  tired. 

it>  <i  O 
'^  h  Is  mainly  due  t»  those  perasas  of  splendid 
kaquacity  but  of  small  sense,  the  political  cceaomieta, 
that  we  have  these  nbswrd  static  concepts  to  whick 
has  bee*  itcerded  the  absolute  quality  of  real  eatitrcs 
— Labour,  CJapital,  Interest,  with  their  initial  capitals 
and  Bctitiows  probleins.  Retetiv*  m  themselves,  their 
so-caltsd  problems  are  the  oM  hanM*  proUems  which 
n>ake  the  drams  of  life — initiative  and  shiftlessoess, 
audacity  and  timidity.  The  economists  whose  bias 
and  sympathy  is  towards  initiative  aad  audacity 
would  reduce  shif tlessness  and  timidity  to  a  system : 
aaake  it  permanent  and  rigid  like  a  mathematical 
sequence,  the  better  to  be  worked  upon.  Those 
whose  leaaings  are  towards  the  timid  aad  shiftless 
woald  make  audacity  and  wilfulness  into  an  intoler- 
able crime.  So  the  "  proWeons  "  for  the  discva- 
sionisu  vacillate  between  tke  oracles  of  a  paeud»- 
science  aad  the  impassioned  outbursts  of  mek>- 
drsma.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  disctta>- 
tatkiag     of     oaacrete     things     while 


we  speak  of  abstract;  nor  wkethcr  we  have  a 
leaning  for  the  dynamic  in  things  while  they  like 
static  and  dyaamic  mixed.  It  is  a  qaestion,  in  our 
opinion,  whether  writers  on  these  subjects  know  what 
tlsey  are  talking  aboat  at  all.  Persoes  who  talked 
of  lightning  as  though  it  were  cottoa-wooi  we  should 
tay   didn't :    and   persons   who   speak   of   the   inter- 

of  individuals  ia  tenns  applicable  to  the 
^oaatities  of  mathematics  we  should  say  Hke- 
wise  did  not.  "  Labour  unrest  "  (another  piece  of 
slaag  oa  its  way  to  become  a  settled  idea)  is  a  >Barttcjr 
at  temper  :  aot  of  social  arrangement.  The  poor  wB 
•eaaa  to  be  poor  when  they  refuse  to  be :  the  dowa- 
troMea  wiB  disappear  when  they  decide  to  staad  op : 
die  huagry  will  have  bread  when  they  take  it.  What 
will  happen  after  is  a  matter  for  chaaoe  and  circwm- 
stance,  hut  the  single  amtacity  even,  wiU  have  served 
its  moment,  and  its  effects  will  not  easily  be  oblite- 
rated. One  thii^  is  certain  :  that  in  the  event  <J  the 
Dublin  strikers  helping  themselves  to  bread  (which 
is  the  action  Mr.  Byington  critictaes^  so  maav  ooa- 
sequences  would  have  defined  themsefves  hi  DabKn 
that  the  skaatioa  which  ultimately  woald  have  to  be 
tan^Hmnd  by  nMrchants  with  grain  to  sell  ia  ChkagOt 
woakl  be  very  differeat  from  that  of  8tarviag>4wea 
"HfCh^L  themselves  with  food  amreiy.  The  differ- 
weald  represent  that  which  exists  belwwu  life 
natM*.    Tht  ssoaad  can  be  cahnihHM  mi 

the  first  is  to  be  t^bsa  io  fmth,  ami  the 

event,  however  it  befals,  to  be  aiA  *<th  iipirit     >hr 

moat  M>iiu«Jts  thiag  we  kn«w>,  as  Mr.  Byii^tMa  wiD 

allMr:  more  oencrato  than  boots  or  sta 

«    •    4> 

H«v  a^tljr  kMmaik  ttMptv  ha*  been 


bf  ■Miiiilin  cnaniplt  f  TmiiHim  it  «ad«  dear  by 
th*  aMaacr  m  wUcb  the  discusMbwAs  have  dealt 
with  a  Mailer  bk*  "  iaterest."  As  Mr.  Byiagton 
jumself  »sa*  "  mterest  "  a»  his  illustration  he  will  be 
ready  to  accept  it  ia  iUestratioa  of  ours. 

Bastiat,  Heavy  George  aad  Mr.  Byington  thiak 
interest  "  right,"  Msd  it  woald  be  a  rash  person  who 
woald  say  it  was  "  wwiag,"  for  it  is  as  wrong 
as  it  ia  (icht,  as  rithft  as  it  is  wrong :  wrong  aad 
right  haviag  •»  wen  mag  save  in  the  sense  otf  accu- 
racy, aad  aMwwcgr  affiiied  to  the  "  priacipi*  "  of 
interest  m  pakaMtaSb  The  m«*  who  can  extort  laterest 
is  smwt  or  ionH*ate;  tke  maa  who  ha*  to  pay  it  is 
ualuckv  «r  a*  iaiirior.     It  aMkes  no  diScrewe  when 

1 iiwti^  at  a*  iaWrest  is  erected  into  a  system  so 

that  the  tasrtieas  of  tih*  Ubouriag  world  are  set  in 
aK>tiea  fwaaeed  with  iaterest-payiag  money :  the 
character  of  the  operatioa  is  not  changed.  The 
workersv  stupid  and  heavy,  are  without  gumptioa  and 
the  "  captti^st  "  is  smart  enough  to  know  it,  and 
makes  use  of  then*  for  hi*  oiwa  beaeit.  Ri^  Md 
w(o(v  hav*  a»  relation  to  either  side.  As  loag  as 
■the  prate  dwre  caa  be  put  through  it  i*  "  ri|^  "  : 
whsa  it  caa  be  so  ao  k>agcr.  both  parties  will  aiave^ 
coam  to  the  coachtsioe  that  it  is  wrong.  We  will 
aal  bar*  oar  readers  with  the  ialemi»,  laeticuloNsly 
scrafMikMM  ppramlti  of  proof  which  Bastiat  aad  Heary 
George  pile  ay  t*  attest  the  righteoasaese  of  "  itpta- 
fest."  It  win  he  enough  to  quote  their  more  aaftMl 
poiats: 

"  Oae  cm-peater,  Jama*,  at  the  expense  ol  tea 
d^»'  labour,  otakes  hisMelf  a  ptsne,  which  witt  Umt 
ia  ase  for  390  of  the  300  werkln*  days  of  the  year. 
WiUiam,  another  carpenter,  proposes  to  borrow  the 
piaae  for  a  year,  offering  to  give  back  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  when  the  plane  will  be  worn  oat,  a  saw 
equally  as  gao4.  Jamm  objects  to  lendiag  the 
oa  these  terassi  urging  that  if  he  nserely  gets 
a  plane  he  wiH  have  nothing  to  connpensate  hiss 
for  the  toss  of  the  advantage  which  Ih*  ase  of  the 
piaaw  diiriag  ttn^v^ear  would  give  hiaa.  William, 
admittiag  this,  agieea  not  merely  to  return  a  plaae, 
bat,  ia  sMMmi,  to  give  James  a  new  ptaak.  The 
■sit fill— I  i* carried  out  to  mutual  satisfactioa.  The 
pune  is  aied  mf  dwriag  the  year,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  James  receives  as  good  a  one,  and  a  plaak 
ia  additiosk  He  leads  the  acw  plaae  agaia  and 
agaio,  Natii  iataNy-it  patass  into  the  hand*  of  his 

9Sift>      Wfe0  SUV  CDSUHBCfl  wO  Wllw  K«    rCCWVWff  ■  pHMMK 

each  tiaaew  This  plaak,  which  rcpi 
is  said  ta  he  a  nataral  and  ifsitaMf 
as  bjr  giviag  it  m  ictara  for  the  use  el  th* 
William  '  ohtaia*  Ih*  power  which  exists  ia  th*  teal 
to  i*ris*ee  the  prodarttvtwss  of  labowr,'  aqdl  ia  a* 
off  A*ra  h*  amaU  have  bemt  hwl  he  mtt  h*r- 

he  would  have  had  il  he  had  retainerf  Mad  mm*  the 
of  ieodiag  il." 


thi«hs  the  "  nghtftd- 
■4h*i 
W^  thmh^  WiiVam 
II  Not  so  Heary  Gcerge.  He 
■IP  Willi— t*s  propeasitjr  for  horroariag  pfeHMS 
snd  giving  planks  exceedingly  well,  and  finds  that 
irrepressible  plaak-gfviag  arises  not  from  "  the 
power  which  exists  in  tools  to  increase  the  produc- 
ttvaoeas  of  lahear  "  as  per  the  weighty  coachnion 
of  nailiat.  hat  fi««»  "  the  power  of  iacr 
th*  reiHwhwiiw*  fares*  of  atare  giv*  to 
"  l«tee«lt  "  is  aot  an  arbiliary,  bat  a  aataral  thiag : 
.  .  .  the  resah  ...  of  la«s  af  the  iiaiwse 
which  ■*darli*  Society,  k  is  tharvfor*  jsal."  (No 
lee*^ 


iIm* 


M  I  . 

arily,  I 

I  have  t&t 


wmitant^ 


U  I 


to 

the 

a»  the  Ihbour 
lailfc  which 


J  >wl  eveniay  i»  mm  OMvly 

■^ i  of  (he  l»h*ar  then  eatrttd;  but  intanwt  apaw 

Ih*  uiyital  whMi  mjr  lahoar,  expendwi  ia  rai^^  hsr, 
has  Bccumatated  ia  the    ~ 


t>    ♦    If 

Accumulated    in    the    cow !      Milk !      Misdirected 
nourishment  of  offspring-  the   "  interest  "-taker  has 
probably  already  come  to  the  oonehnion  it  is  '*  right" 
to  assimilate  as  veal.     How  naturally  the  constant 
repetitioa  of  a  trk±  played  on  a  slow-tempered  hetut 
has  established  itself!     It  is  itiustrativs  of  a  "law 
of  the  untverae  "  even — therefore  just.     Thia  really 
stAlsfyiagly  dever  trkk  has  been  repeated  so  eAsn 
that  the  vfc:tim  appears  to  he  as  cnaviaced  ^  its 
•  right".amw   as   w«   who   pfay    it.      What   is   the 
bovine  "  look  "  expressive  of  save  the  inner  assent 
to  the  miscarrying  process — to  the  prc^xMttion  "Bom 
to  fill  the  milk-pail  :  born  to  be  milhedi."     And  the 
trae  "  worker  "  exprc*sioa>-if  oae  aotlces  fe— is  a 
replica  of  the  bovine  one.     It   says,    "  Born   to  be 
worked;  born  to  make  plaahs;  horn  to  be  financed; 
bom    to    be    organised,    dmaestieated,    fed,    stalled, 
stimuiated  to  work  unduly  antff  ttoHdng  is  a  neeea- 
sity  :  a  seeker  of  work  searching  for  die  hand  that 
win    drain    away    the    sttmatetad    working    eaet^. 
There  is  no  mistalring  the  serving  catpreasion  :  damb 
with  ks  cravlag  ftir  th*  treatmit  whkh  will  oafafe 
it  to  offer  of  its  best. 

Bat  let  «B  not  maliga  the  hoiei  "  werhar  "  aor  yet 
the  cow.  CsMi  ta  be  sina  are  little  sensitive  ev«n 
to  tatrii,  liitl*  rncBtfoi  of  "  haatfmg  "  as  wouM  be 
a  thwagfabred  mmie,  a  do*,  a  tigress  with  cubs; 
hutaw  aasoMg  odws  there  can  be  "  unrest." 

Tkawwas  a  cow— of  authenticated  tradition— who 
WBit  4hfciteiy    iilto  revolt,   strack    for   better  coa- 
ditions,    demanded — tike   the  workers — some  of  the 
"better"   things   of  iifie.      She   waa  munistakeahly 
better-chu6  and  yearned  far  the  wider  coltme :  she 
had  the  »sthctic  aease.     She  Waaldy  refused  to  give 
up  her  milk— the  aacanalMtd  interest— aalem  there 
was   mask   dariag   th*  draiaiag   prseess:    aot   my 
music :  one  song  aad  oae  ringer.     Only  for  "  How 
beautify  n^n  the  moantaias  "  was  she  prepared  to 
negotiate.      (What   wooM   you   think  of   that,    Mr. 
Murphy?)     She  was  successful  and  twice  a  day  the 
melody  was  forthcoming,  and  the  "  interest  "  poui«d 
fort*.     We  kaew  the  siagcr,  but  not  alas  !  that  very 
saperiar  cow :  she  had  already  been  translated  to  a 
higher  sphet«,  hm  as  Mr.  Byington,  who,  we  gather, 
has  a  respect  for  Coglish  trade  coaionism,  wiU  be  glad 
totamw,  has  sinoc  returned  to  Great  Brkain  as  a 
spMl  Bpeeiaay  dedicated  to  the  task  of  ia^Mrmg  the 
w*r#»^ad  actioas  of  Trade  (Jaian  Leaders;  a  ^ei« 
of  aB^ttesas  far  w4Hrii  sh*  i*  pecafiarfy  acted,  faavmg 
hwt  *o  laiiai'j   paaaed  thraagh  dm  ssal-stiess  of  a 
."?***"'"*    w*rtw-'s    aghaaiaa.       With     psychic 
««*■■*■***  she  feels  what  her  Mlow-servers  on  dK 

It  is  awwh  while  aotiag  for  the  beaeit  of  those 

that  the  soul  of  this  cow  metimtf  e^Hcd  m  ia  jnimii 
I  duoes  has  beea  pintagnapha*.    At  the  lacent 

f»ii«ii  strike,  at    "     iiiltii     f  it 

iag*  a  maa  m»h  a    imiiIi  aa«  th*  amd  •£ 

said  c*er  dktitiidis^;  iip*a  the  l*ailin  «**  adar—d 
the  ^Mform.  They  wan  fmt  ahmt  «*  fa^  ferth 
uiio  the  aathem  "  Hsnr  hasMtifal  «p*a  tfm  mama- 
tains,*'  their  faces  ahaead^  wearmg  Ih*  exm-essi  ••  of 
coalMMad  Uiss,  adma  Ihe  eaaa  «i£  th*  cmae.a  sm»- 


*Mt  aat  l*r  a  dbg^Jiu  ^ov  aff  «*a*.  Shmild  aar 
^^oMricaa  friaadk  <feflht,  this  mosterpiaee  amp  he 
seen  in  an  issa*  af  the  "  Bial^  Mews  "  *f  that  date 
or  Che  fellawiag.     The  straagfar  saea  sitting  in  the 

wild  maa  ovt  of  atm  *■■■«  Ihm 


Gated  brethren.  And  so  he  was,  he  having  a  tale  to 
tell— could  he  b«t  h*ve  foiind  the  words  for  it— which 
was  other  than  that  of  those  who  seek  to  make  servi- 
tude  comfortable. 

0  <»  m 

Mr.  Larkin  is  supposed  to  have  been  discredited  by 
this  gathering  of  Trade   Union  delegates.     It  ia  a 
gre«  mistake  in  our  opinion.     The  congress  was  the 
redeeming  stroke  of  luck  which  enabled  him  to  caaad 
out  the  brodierly-teve  slush  of  his  missionary  journey. 
In  his  great  meetings  he  tried  ta  convert  aodienca 
whidh  Tirhile  not  havmg  a  fraajon  of  his  spirit  had 
the  phrases  which  couM  have  voiced  it  far  handler, 
and  he  talked  down  to  what  he  considered  his  audi^ 
ences'  level ;  and  he  placed  it  a  litde  too  low.     At  the 
congress  he  was  on  the  defensive  and  had  to  show 
the  real  quality :  a  fact  for  which  those  who  do  not 
care  to  see  vital  power  smothered  by  the  sheer  mass 
of  the  stupid  cannot  be  too  grateful. 
*    •    0 
The  recent  strikes  show  signs  of  breaking  ttjy— 
failures  rather  more  than  less.     And  failures,  we  ask 
Mr.  Byington  to  allow,  because  the  "Strike"  ha*  ' 
been  erected  into  an  idea  instead  of  bemg  kept  m  tt» 
proper  place  as  the  name  of  a  simple  action  of  » 
negative  kind.  A  "  strflte  "  connotes  nothing  beyoi^ 
stopping    work.      Workmen    do    it    regularly   every 
night,  only  then,  not  being  lured  away  from  common 
sense   by   conceptual   high-falutin-ness,    they  call   It 
unceremoniously    "  knocking-off. "      "They    do    not 
speak  of  that,  in  awed  tones  or  debate  its  "rightness  " 
and  "  wrongness,"  or  taflt  of  "  conducting  "  it  m  a 
manner  which  is  "  mature  "  and  representative  of  the 
"  survival  of  the  fittest."     It  is  the  idealisation  of  a 
simple  act  which  in  the  "  strike  "  makes  men  talk 
aad  act  as  though  they  were  bewitched.  "  To  conduct 
a  strike  " !     Che  might  as  well  "  conduct  "  a  sleep 
or   a   pause.       It   is    not   the    "  strike  "   which    the  • 
strikers*  opponents  are  at  all  likely  to  fear.     It  is  its 
termination  by  definite  action.     It  is  maetian  whidi 
has  killed  the  recent  "  strike  "  efforts.     What  form 
the  requisite  definite  action  should  take  the  strikers 
must  judge  for  themselves.     They  know  best  what 
they  stand  in  need  of  to  make  their  defiance  effectual. 
lt>    Ijl    If 
The  suggestion  that  the  present  Government  fan- 
prisoned  Larkin  arid  then  released  him  because  they 
were  afraid  of  him,  while  they  altowed  Sir  Edward 
Carson  to  remain  at  large  because  they  were  totally 
unconcerned  regarding  him,  is  too  grotesque  to  war- 
ranf  any  comment  beyond  the  mere  statement  that 
the  correct   interpretation   is  precisely  the  opposite. 
It  is  depressing  to  think  that  sensible  people  give  so 
acquiescent  an  ear  to  interpretations  of  news  Issued 
by  a  commercialised  press.     Its  news  may  be  toler- 
ably   accurate,   but    its   opinions    are   discredited    m 
advance.       In   connection,    however,    Mr.    B3rington 
might  note  an  item  of  news  :   although  for  months 
arms  have  been   imported  into   Ulster  to  sndj   an 
extent  that  bow  the  gentlemanly  "  rebels  "  are  amply 
supplied,   the  proclamation  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  firearms  into  Ireland  was  not  issued  until  the 
"  Citizen   Army  -   in   Duhfin  took  to  ^aily  drilling. 

It  shows  at  least  that  the  Government  understands '. 

flialt  die  Bubfu  ragamuffins  migM  be  dangerousr- 
under  certain  conditions.  "  Government  "  Is  as 
sensitive  as  a  harometer  to  the  sort  of  pressure 
which  is  capable  of  affecting  itself. 

Mr.    Byington   on    "ideas'*   we   r^retfully  leave 
uatO  a  later  issue,  as  also  our  hoary  wrangle  with 
Mr.  Tucker  concerning  Froudhon's  "  style." 
<f    9    41 

At  a  meeting  of  shareholdfers  of  The  Ifjrw  Fhn- 
woMAif  Lto.  caflied  to  discuss  the  advisabiltty  of 
changing  the  title  of /' The  New  Preewoman"  «» 
"  The  Egoist  "  held  at  Oakley  House,  Bloomsbury 
SiMet,  Loadsa,  W.C,  oa  Dee.  SSrd,  a  miaeimous 
^tte  mw  ^«en  ia  fWseur  of  the  ofaaage.  I  ixmi  lUs 
issue  oa,"*'  Th*  New  Fk«*womaa  "  will  b*  iif— irf 
to  a*  Tm  fiooiffi. 
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France  To-Day : 
A  Group  of  Thinkers. 

WHEN    a    new    star    appears    in    the    celestial 
firmament   its  brilliance  arrives  unheralded. 
Though  the  Lords  of  Light  have  spent  upon 
its  being  a  million  years  of  preparation,  though  the 
univers^  has   labour'ed    to   the  end    of   flashing   its 
starrineis  upon  our  eyes  at  the  moii^t  fixed,   of 
these  preparations,   of  this  gigantic   focus,    we  can 
have   no  prevision.       But   when   human   miads   are 
straining    the    universal    currents    for    particles    of 
thought  and  are  labouring  agglomeratively  to  forge 
a    master    idea,    all    the   flames   of   their   forge-fires 
'  cannot  be  so  hidden.     Those  whose  vision  is  most 
ranging  wUI  have  been  attracted  by  a  spark ;   will 
have  perceived  mistily  the  toiling  fijgures  and  have 
,  recognized   them   even  across  great   spaces  of  the 
~^   mental  universe.     When  the  new  sun  appears  it  will 
thus  have  been  not  inaccurately  foreseen.     So  it  is 
now.     For  behold,  there  is  a  new  star  in  tHe  con- 
stellation France,  and  its  clearest  rays  are  passing 
everywhere  in  the  form  of  a  book. 

For   two  decades   or  more  La  France,   cynic   and 
.scintillant    by    tradition,    has    been    restless    of    her 
cynicism  and  disgusted  with  her  brilliance.     The  ebb 
of    belief    has    been    reached    and    the    fioodtide    of 
idealism  runs  strongly.     A  bas  U  maidrialume  is  the 
cry.     Though  this  resurgent  longing  be  not  confined 
to  France,  it  is  France  that  has  suffered  most  from 
two  generations  of  "  scientists,"  of  scoffers  and  of 
-    Zaiis.     "  To-day  France  is  mayhap  the  country  of 
the  world  where  preoccupation  with  the  spiritual  life 
is  disturbing  individual  consciences  most  profoundly. ' ' 
.   Conflicting   politics — monarchical   reaction,    national- 
ism,   syndicalism,    socialism — make    of    journalistic 
bulletins  a  chaos.    The  old  science  of  Huxley,  Renan, 
Edgar  Quinet  and  Haeckel  is  an  object  of  quiet  mirth 
to  lads  of  the  Latin  Quarter  whose  first  beard  is  not 
yet  dark  upon  their  cheeks.     Idealists  and  reformers 
have  the  floor.     There  are  the  sesthetic  anarchists, 
who  are  working  for  the  spiritual  regeneration   of 
their    nation    by    means    of    Walt    Whitman    and 
Nietzsche^  art  expression  and  individualism.     There 
is  M.  Marc  Sangnier  with  his  "  Jeune  R^publique," 
who  pursue  ardently  and  mystically  the  dream  of  a 
democratic   renaissance   founded   upon   the   Catholic 
church ;  The  Independent  Republicans,  with  M.  Paul 
Hyaointbe  Loyson  and  his  newspaper,  "  Les  Droits 
de  r Homme,"  for  fulcrum;  then,  as  a  stand-off  to 
these,   here   are    M.    Gaston   Riou   and   his   "  Jeune 
France,"  grouped  about  their  review,  "  Foi  et  Vie," 
who  are  determined  to  recapture  the  old  dream  of  the 
philosopher  Renouvier,   the  spiritualizing  of  France 
by  means  of  Protestantism.     It  is  to  the  Protestants 
that  ;we    owe    the    book    whose    publication,    in    an 
atmosphere  so  surcharged  with  indetermined  longing, 
can  be  significant  of  so  much. 

For  the  last  six  years  the  directors  of."  Foi  et 
Vie  "  have  held  a  series  of  conferences.  The  lecturers 
have  been  broadly  chosen  from  divers  schools  of 
philosophy  and  religioa.  "  The  coanecting  link 
between  them,"  says  Paul  Doumergue,  editor  of  the 
review,  "  is  very  great  preoccupatk>n  with  all  moral 
and  religious  problems.  .  .  .  They  are  happy  to 
be  assembled  for  the  work — a  work  that  consists  >f 
laying  firmly  the  foundations  of  spiritual  life."  This 
year  the  subject  chosen  was  a  discussion  of  the  state 
of  materialism  in  French  science  and  art,  and  an 
examination  of  its  philosofAic  basis.  The  greatest 
savants  were  not  too  deeply  occupied  elsewhere  to 

\      — ' ' — 

BOOKS  on  all  subjects,  Secondhand,  at  Hatf- 
Prkes.  New,  35  per  cent.  Discount.  Catalogue  761 
frae.  ^^State  Wtmts,  Books  Bought.— Fovu,  lai, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 


lend  their  assistance.  At  the  concliwion  the  series  of 
seven  lectures,  including  in  addition  a  discourse 
given  tyf,  M.  Riou  at  Bordeaux,  were  united  and 
published  as  "Present-day  Materialism"*  ("  Le 
Matirialisme  Actuel,  Biblioth^que  de  philoaophie 
scieatifique," 


In  a  paper  bearing  the  sententious  title,  "  The  Soul 
and  The  Body,"  M.  Henri  Bergson  gives  a  new  form 
to  his  psychological  idealism  (first  expressed  in 
"  Mati^re  et  M^moire,"  1896),  iiamely,  that  neither 
psychology  nor  old-line  philosophy  can  offer  a  decent 
justification  for  belief  in  the  materialism  they  have 
taught.  M.  Bergson's  argument  is  like  his  thought, 
tempered  and  flexible  as  a  Damascene  blade,  and  like 
it,  capable  of  dividing  at  a  blow  a  fluttering  silk  scarf 
of  an  objection,  or  the  clumsy  mace  of  some  more 
brural  opponent. 

Consider  first,  he  asks,  the  evidence  of  common 
sense.  Each  of  us  finds  himself  mind  and  body. 
Now  im  appear anci  at  leoit,  ' '  by  the  side  of  our  body, 
confined  to  the  present  moment  in  time  and  limited  to 
the   (dace   it   occupies   in   space     .     .  we  notice 

something  which  extends  much  farther  than  the  body 
into  space  (our  sense  perception)  and  which  endures 
through  time  (by  means  of  memory);  something 
'  which^^demands  or  imposes  on  the  body  movements 
unforeseen  and  free  .  .  .  this  is  the  '  me,'  it  is 
the  mind,  the  mind  being  precisely  a  force  which  can 
draw  from  itself  more  than  it  contained,  render  back 
more  than  it  receives,  give  up  more  than  it  has." 

At  this  point  materialism  objects.  Consciousness, 
it  affirms,  imagines  it  can  govern  movements  of 
which  it  is  really  the  mechanical  result.  Conscious- 
ness "  is  like  the  luminous  mark  that  follows  and 
traces  the  movement  of  a  scratched  match."  "  The 
truth  is,"  say  the  materialistic  psychologists,  "that 
if  we  could  see  through  the  skull  all  that  passes  in  y 
brain  that  is  working,  if  we  might,  to  observe  its 
interior,  dispose  of  instruments  strong  enough  to^ 
assist  at  the  dance  of  the  atoms,  and  if  we  possessed 
a  table  of  corresf)ondences  between  the  cerebral  and 
the  mental,  we  should  know  as  well  as  the  pretended 
'  soul '  all  that  it  thinks,  feels  and  wills."  r" 

This,  replies  Bergson,  you  can  never  prove.  K 
does  not  fall  under  immediate  observation.  Though 
it  be,  as  3rou  say,  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy  t^at  the  mind  be  in  any  sense  truly 
creative,  this  law,  like  all  physical  laws,  is  only  the 
summing  up  of  observations  made  upon  physical 
phenomena.  What  you  do  is  to  assume  that  the 
laws  which  hold  for  the  physical  world  apply  equally 
well  to  the  mental.  But  this  is  the  fiotnt  to  be  proved. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  observations  made  upon 
the  nervous  system  in  general,  one  is  driven  "  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  constant  contrivance  of  conscious- 
ness ...  is  to  convert  physical  determinism  to 
its  own  ends.  ...  All  that  observation,  experi- 
ment, and  in  consequence,  science,  permit  us  to 
affirm,  is  the  existence  of  a  certain  rtla/iam  between 
the  brain  and  consciousness." 

There  is  no  reason  to  reproach  the  scientists;  they 
did  the  best  they  could.  "  But  that  such  or  such  «. 
one  of  them  comes  and  tells  us  that  experimentatioa 
reveals  a  rigorous  and  complete  parallelism  between 
the  cerebral  and  mental  lives,  ah  no  !  we  shall  stop 
him  and  reply :  you  savants  can  very  well  malnt^if^ 
this  thesis,  as  the  asetaphysician  maintains  it.  .  .  ^ 
But  .  .  .  you  give  back  to  us  simply  what  we 
lonaed  yo«.  We  know  the  doctrine  that  you  bring ! 
it  is  a  product  of  our  workshops;  it  is  wc,  phitoaa- 
phers,  who  manufactured  it;  and  it  is  old,  very  old 
merchandise.  .  .  .  Give  it  for  what  it  is,  and  do 
not  fo  pnwing  it  f«r  a  result  of  science." 

*  '*  Present-Day  Materialism  "  ("  Le  MatMattaae 
Aetud,  RiWiathfque  de  philoaapUe  sdentifiqae. " 
E.  FlwpNMirioe.     Paris.     1913), 
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From  this  point  the  distinguished  philosopher 
e»ounds  his  own  jdea  of  the  njental-physical  relation 
toaowmg,  in  the  main,  his  former  development  of  the 
topic.  »|r  an  examination  of  the  psychology  of 
language  he  arrives  at  the  conduaion  :  thought  is 
always  turned  toward  action.  '•The  brain  is  an 
trgam-d«-panumamt,  and  of  pantomime  alone.  Its 
r«e  IS  to  mime  the  life  of  the  mind,  and  to  mime 
also  the  exterior  situation  to  which  the  mind  must 
adapt  Itself  .  .  .  (It)  is  the  organ  of  attention 
to  lite*  t 

Then  by  another  brief  examination  of  the  faots  of 
aspfaasia,  he  proves  that  the  memory,  a  faculty  which 
melts  90  ffently  into  present  consciousness  that  we 
cannot  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins, 
tsrut  in  the  brain.  "  I  shall,  however,  accept  theidw 
of  a  contawer  wherein  memories  are  lodgwl,  and  I 
shaU  say  quite  candidly  that  they  are  in  the  mind." 
The  bram  serves  as  an  "  intermediary  mechanism  " 
by  which  our  mind  is  kept  "  concentrated  on  the  act 
to  be  accomplished."  "The  mind  overflows  the 
bram  on  all  sides,  and  cerebral  activity  qorresponds 
only  to  the  least  part  of  the  mind. " 

How  does  this  affect  the  problem  of  materialism? 
What  may  be  said  of  birth  and  death  and  personal 
unmortality?  Though  indisposed  to  dogmatize,  Mr. 
Bergson  assures  us  that  his  choice  has  already  been 
made  between  a  narrow  rationalism  that  condemns 
us,  by  its  insistence  on  absolutes,  to  the  purely 
possible,  and  a  kwaer,  more  human  method  which 
"operates  upon  a  ground  where  probability  is  capable 
of  mfinite  growth. 

In  so  terminating  his  discourse,  the  great  French^, 
man  announces  his  position  more  simply  and  definitely 
than  It  has  ever  before  appeared  in  writing.      The 
vigour  and   fertility  of  his   most  casual   ideas   are 
nottang  less  than  marveOous.     In  passing  he  offers  a 
*e«y  of  style  (Mat.  Att.  p.  ao)  dazzling  in  its  possi- 
bilities.    He   should   know   about   style.     Says   one 
writer  (•)  by  no  means  extreme  in  his  admiration  for 
the  philosophy  itself :  "  Bergson's  style  has  been  the 
object   of   an    ahnost   extravagantly    admiring   com- 
nient;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  when  analyzed 
in  die  dryest  light  it  appears  as  the  most  wonderful 
vehicle  through  which  philosophic  thought  has  ever 
foimd  speech."     By  his  brilliant  illustrations  of  diffi- 
cult pomts  he  has  excited  *orid  comment     But  here 
iW-  43-44)  «  the  most  marvellous  yet  uttered.    With 
It  he  comes  nearer  than  he  has  ever  come  before  to 
expressing  his  answer  to  the  enigma,  what  is  life 

"  Let  us  sui^ooe."  be  says,  "  that  my  lecture  bas 
been  gomg  on  for  years,  from  the  time  when  my 
conscuMMneas  ftrst  awakened,  that  it  goes  on  in  a 
single  sentence  and  that  my  consciousness  be  enough 
detached   from   the   future,   suflScientI>  unconcerned 
with  action,  to  be  able  to  employ  itself  exclusively 
to  embrace  the  entire  meaning  of  the  sentence.     I 
."^>'>o«ld  no  k>nger  seek  an  explanation  for  the 
utegral    conservation    of   this    entire   past. 
Now,  I  believe  that  our  complete  psychological  exia^ 
tenice  is  somediuig  like  this  single  sentence  that  was 
"•P"   at  the  first   awakening  of  consciousness,   a 
sentence  atxewa  with  ronnnan  Ip^  in  pp  j'^'y  fitf  Jtt 

1*  "^ 


augatioM  upo»  its  •«■  feano.  AlriMegh 
eacli  new  seieivtific  disoovavy  is  •  an«eaa  far  deter- 
niiiHsni,  there  will  always  remain  a  regioa  wn  known. 
M  this  regKNi  wiU  be  found  human  lihvty^,  «ad  fr«M 
tJlw  place  of  vantage  the  mind  will  diraot  all  the  icat. 
In  its  own  way,  however,  physical  aeicncc  tend*  to 
dmde  Itself  into  two  more  or  less  deCerministae  eamas 
—that  of  the  extreme  atomists,  whose  deftoitrve 
conclusions  respond  to  the  human  need  M  undtrsUmd, 
and  that  of  the  others,  the  continuum-ists,  wha  can^ 
not  believe  m  a  final  division  of  units  and  who 
therefore  respond  to  that  other  need  of  men,  to  sm. 

Between  the  two  "ultimate  reaUty "  has  been 
cuffed  about,  its  atoms  split  into  electrons,  and 
finally  denied  altogether;  since,  according  to  some, 
atoms  of  matter  are  only  holes  in  the  ether.  '*  As 
these  holes  cannot  be  displaced  without  deraaging 
the  ether  which  sourrounds  them,  it  takes  an  effort 
to  displace  them,  and  they  appeared  endowed  wiA 
M  inertia  that  belongs,  in  reality,  to  the  ether." 
^tot  only  men  but  bricks  and  porcupines  are  so  many 

Thua  we  go,  tripping  lightly  among  die  latest 
conclusions  of  the  physkal  sciences,  juggling  widi 
i^anck  s  theory  of  the  immi4t,  according  to  whkh,  as 
WUliam  James  suggested  some  years  since,  time  aad 
space  are  given  only  in  jumps,  and  human  historv  ia 
a  matter  of  drops  and  atoma.  r-^—r. — 

Materialism  ?  Ah,  we  settled  tfait  mmm  ak  41* 
very  beginning,  meaaieura.      ■■^■'^P;^^v-rr^A' -ry  v.^^ 


llw  bidogtat,  M.  Jean  Friedel  (Material&m  and 
the  Biological  Sciences)  is  philosophically  a  near 
relative  of  M.  Bergson.  Biology,  he  insists,  caowjt 
unpose  a  particular  outlook  upon  us,  since  it  k 
always  possible  to  explain  a  series  of  facta  by  at  leaat 
two  theories.  Moreover,  bioJogy  is  both  -^t^'y^  «» 
the  earth  (unlike  the  physical  sciences^  aad,  to  •iir' 
overwhelming  degree,  to  modem  times. 

But    M.    Friedel    bases   his   faith    in   the    ultiae|»' 
spirituality  of  life,  not  on  these  slight  points,  but  m 
the  evidence  of  purpose,  of  which  the  fitness  of  alt 
th^   beings   w    the    botanico-aoological   hierarciw   otf 
organisms   offer   evidence.      "Life,"    be   saeaT^^fc' 
both  transformation  and  permanence :  traaafasmatiadt  - 
in  virtue  of  the  flood  of  matter  incessantly  nnewed  W' 
the  body's  mmiW-;  permanence,  in  virtue  al  the  moulir  ■ 
Itself,    which^  develops    according    to    its   own    law 
conforming  to   a   mysterious  plan,   ewo   when  the 
matter     which     realizes     this    plan     ia    tniwnltmte 
renewed."     Back  of  life  lie,  the  <Zap  c^ii     Parthi 
than  this  M.  Friedel  does  not  need  (or  cannot?)  n>. 

Uis  IS   the   weakest  essay   in   the  vohune 
consideration. 

IV. 


a  period.' 


n. 


.»a»«*it  VTri  '!.i-»-i»tt5en 


^  ;*  <^  ■Mthematical  mind  of  Ifee  late  Henri 
P«"»*  (New  Conceptions  of  Matter)  there  is  no 
such  tiling  as  a  problem  of  materialism.  Or  if  there 
be,  aoeaoe  aaa  never  utter  the  last  word  toward  its 
f      ^^n.*****  "'"  "''"^  •**  •>y  definitioo  imper- 

the  vBkaA  that  knews  and  die  object  known;  and  ■> 
'eng^BS  thts  duality  subststs,  ao  hmg  as  nrfnd  die- 
tmguishes  Itself  from  its  object,  it  can  never  know 
UK  tatter  perfectly  because  it  will  never  see  but  die 
exterior,     latdlect  cannot  transcend  itself  in  order  lo 


wttkcn 
*Q>. 


fcigswii.  **     R  nermann.     (J.  C^rk 


Economists  ate  strange  fellows.  After  prodaiouar 
for  die  last  forty  or  fifty  years  die  independence  oi 
economics  of  morality,  here  is  M.  Charles  Gide  0/  the 
Faculty  of  Law  of  die  University  of  Paris  gone 
further  than  die  moraliste  have  dreaa^d.  He  -t'tt 
(Materialism  and  Political  Economy)  for  a  new  Inad 
of  value,  based  on  neither  die  brute  natural  produc- 
t»n  of  die  physiocrats  nor  naked  labour.  "  Desire 
that  18  the  unique  cause  of  value. "  ' 

Moreover,  since  that  which  is  most  important  q 
determmmg  desire  is  belief  in  die  powers  of  anything 
to  give  satisfaction,  die  control  of  desirability  cami 
under  human  influence,  for  "  die  future  will  be  made 
orwftat  we  most  believe  in."     If  we  have,  aa  at 
preKnt,  our  profoundest  faidi  in  money,  m  die  future 
we  can  have  only  a  money-ridden  commonweafth.    ft 
behoves  us,  dien,  to  let  ediids  enter  upon  die  scene 
at  once.  Widi  a  system  of  ethical  values  predominant 
as,  tradition  runs,  it  ruled  die  early  Roman  republic, 
exploitation  and  the  accumulation  of  too  vast  quanti<- 
ties  of  wealdi  win  cease  to  be,  since  dwy  an  coatrani 
to  all  known  moralities. 
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..  This  "  tramvaJiMtion  of  aU  vahwa,"  thoogh  not  a 
iHcUschean  project,  namely,  the  spiritual ization  of 
desire,  muat  come  about  chiefly  through  the  work  of 
the  artist.  Christ  condemned  avarice  as  the  worst 
of  sins,  and  avarice  at  that  time  meant  simple  attach- 
ment to  property.  In  following  the  man  of  Galilee, 
M.  Gide  but  echoes  A.  S.  Johnson,  the  American, 
who  expressed  his  own  opinion  as  follows :  ' '  The 
ultimate  need  of  the  new  industrialism  is  more  artists 
and  poeU.  .  When  these  have  done  their 

work  ...  a  revolution  will  have  been  accom- 
pliabed:  a  revolution  in  ideals  and  in  values." 


MM.  Fnmfoia  de  Witt-Guizot,  Gaston  Riou  and 
Firman  Roz  in  turn  trace  the  course  of  evolution  in 
French  literature  during  the  last  two  decades;  the 
first  in  literature  properly  speaking,  the  second,  the 
colour  of  thought  of  the  writers,  critics  and  philoso- 
phers themselves  (a  possibility  in  France  where  at  all 
times  the  solidarity  of  artists  and  thinkers  is  virtually 
complete);  and  M.  Roz  the  progress  of  the  very 
unliterary  French  theatre  of  the  last  half  century. 

Materialism,  all  admit,  has  been  and  remains  the 
CHTse  of  French  letters.  Bom  in  France  in  the 
XVIII.  century  from  the  "  philosophcs "  and  the 
astounding  Diderot,  lurking  unperccived  under  the 
huge  enthusiasm  of  the  giants  of  French  Romanticism, 
colouring  the  realism  of  Flaubert  and  the  cold  exter- 
nality of  the  Parnassians,  materialism  received  its 
best  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Naturalists,  Zola 
and  the  De  Goncourts.  It  was  an  age  of  sceptics. 
In  consequence,  after  Taine  had  taken  the  old  formula 
of  Hegel,  forgotten  in  the  country  where  it  arose, 
"  whatever  is  has  a  right  to  be,"  and  embroidered  it 
with  his  master  imagination ;  when  Renan  was 
preaching  futility  eternal  and  an  empty  stoicism 
whose  sole  passion  was  to  know — it  was  easy  for 
Zola  to  defend  his  thesis,  *'  to  study  man  as  he  is — 
no  longer  the  metaphysical  man  but  the  physiological 
■YMw  .  .  .  Thought  is  a  product  of  the  whole 
body."  The  error  of  Naturalism  was  that  arbitrarily 
"it  cut  man  in  two  and  rejected  half."  Thus  its 
products  lack  any  touch  of  spirit — "  no  soul,  no  inner 
life,  hence  no  truth,"  exclaims  M.  de  Witt-Guixot. 
Sainte-Beuve  remarked  ironically  that  "  truth  is  not 
entirely  and  necessarily  on  the  side  of  evil,  on  the 
side  of  human  folly  and  perversity." 

Nevertheless,  materialism  persisted  in  spite  of 
Babac  and  Dumas  Fils.  And  though  its  strongest 
ch3d.  Naturalism,  succumbed  to  the  blows  of  the 
muscnlar  trio,  Ferdinand  Brunetiire,  Melchior  de 
Vogu^  and  Paul  Bourget,  materialism  still  persists  in 
France  under  the  cover  of  a  "  sensuality  exquise  " 
and  a  "brutal  theater."  "  PhQosophic  materialism 
in  dw  XVIII.  century,  naturalistic  materialism  in  the 
middle  of  the  XIX.  century,  sensualistic  and  '  intel- 
lectsalist '  materialism  at  the  opening  of  the  XX. 
centtiry" — such  is  the  summary  of  the  situation  given 
by  M.  de  Witt-Guizot.  M.  Roz  is  hardly  more 
hoprfal.  "  There  is,"  he  says,  "  in  our  contemporary 
theatre  what  might  be  called  a  social  materialism." 

Yet  the  dawn  is  breaking.  Pascal  has  come  into 
Jke~vefieration  he  has  so  long  deserved.  Thoogh  the 
outwtMti  play  of  sensual  intrigue  continue  to  haunt 
the  stage,  the  novelists  and  the  poets  are  delving 
into  deeper  levels.  M.  Riou  foresees  a  renaissance 
of  Christian  faith.  This  opinion  is  not  shared  by 
M.  Roz,  who  declares  flatly  that  the  new  "  zeal  has 
nothing  to  do  with  philosophical  idealism  or  religious 
spirit."  The  point  is  that  he  finds  a  new  zeal  per- 
meating France,  and  a  new  generation  nourished  on 
Maetemnck,  Walt  Whitman  and  Emerson.  Even 
the  old  scepticism  of  Anatole  France  and  Pierre  Loti 
seems  strangely  out  of  date.  Maurice  Barris  and 
Romain  RoHaad  have  the  eiu-  of  youth.  Their 
message,  their  ontloolc,  b  no  hxiger  jaded  and  hlasi ; 
it  is  mote  knowing  and  more  courageous. 


VI. 


To-day  the  unhealthy  vapours  of  materialism  are 
dissolving  fast.  In  consequence  all  France  is  per- 
ceiving with  a  sort  of  relieved  horror  just  how  near 
their  nation  has  been  running  to  the  shoals  of  mental 
and  material  dissolution.  Viewed  in  retrospect,  the 
danger  appears  clear-cut.  France  has  been  stifling 
beneath  the  fog  of  its  own  emptiness.  The  spiritual 
air  was  void  of  oxygen.  Having  nothing  _  fit  to 
breathe,  men  inhaled  what  they  found.  Thia  was 
the  time  of  moral  "decadence,"  when  disease 
increased  to  a  national  menace  and  the  theatrical  bill- 
boards flamed  with  advertisements  of  plays  '  for 
people  of  sixteen  years  and  over."  Sensuality  we 
have  always  with  us.  But  having  found  no  more 
profound  interests,  men  and  women  gave  themselves 
frankly  to  the  jotdssanu  du.corps.  Cynicism  followed. 
Against  what  remains  of  these  attitudes  M.  Charles 
Wagner,  "  Pastor  Wagner,"  as  he  is  called,  writes 
the  last  of  the  papers  under  consideration. 

The  worst  is  past,  he  thinks,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done.  "  Practical  materialism  is  a  depreciation  of 
human  values  to  the  profit  of  the  thing."  The  blight 
of  the  thing  penetrated  society's  sub-soils  thproughly. 
In  working  quarters  it  lingers ;  it  brings  the  death  of 
joy,  the  death  of  sense  for  beauty,  and  forces  its 
victims  to  fanatical  negations. 

As  sensuality,  materialism  has  led  to  the  corrupting 
of  French  culture,  to  making  Paris  a  city  from  which 
hypocrite  strangers,  drawn  thither  at  the  lure  of  its 
vice,  may  return  to  dub  it  the  modem  Babylon.  It 
has  done  worse :  it  has  ruined  art,  it  has  stamped  a 
social  system  in  which  prostitution  plays  a  most 
honourable  rAle  upon  a  nation  formerly  renowned  for 
its  refinement.  In  older  times  social  marriage  without 
love  was  the  practice  of  a  society  of  vested  aristo- 
crats, whose  power  and  self-maintenance  depended 
upon  keeping  an  intact  front.  In  a  republic  the 
general  custom  of  so  marrying  blights  the  first  and 
last  flowers  of  love.     It  must  be  done  away  with. 

These  are  the  vital  inferences  to  be  <frawn  from 
M.  Wagner's  discourse.  With  it  the  lectures  organized 
by  "  Foi  et  Vie,"  this  riding  to  hounds  of  famous 
hunters  with  materialism  for  quarry,  come  to  an  end. 

What  matters  is  that  the  clergyman,  Wagner,  has 
found  such  vigorous  supporters  among  men  in  other 
lines  who  do  not  profess  Christianity.  Is  it  the  tenor 
of  the  coming  age  that  is  shown — an  age  that  will 
witness  the  fusion  of  the  idealistic  cults? 

I  feel  that  a  movement  wherein  are  enlisted  the 
best  minds  of  France,  who  represent  a  culture  so 
deep  as  hers,  cannot  be  the  mere  vagabondage  of  a 
shooting  star.  It  must  be  a  more  durable  fire. 
There  has  been  too  much  talk  of  the  downfall  of 
French  prestige,  of  inherent  Gallic  viciousness  and 
imminent  decay.  The  French  are  not  a  nation  of 
natural  sceptics;  they  are  among  the  most  religious 
of  peoples.  Though  for  a  time  deprived  of  their  faith 
by  scientific  progress,  which  made  upon  their  more 
sensitive  intellects  a  more  conjuring  impression,  they 
are  gradually  returning  to  a  sturdy  idealism.  Among 
3ro«ag  France  to-day  the  most  admired  attitude 
life  is  one  to  which  their  ancestors  first  gave 
H-ji  M  MJrimm 

Ebsab  a. 


The  Cubist  Room. 


FUTURISM,  one  of  the  alternative  terms  for 
modem  painting,  was  patented  in  Milan.  It 
means  the  Present  with  the  Past  rigidly 
excluded,  and  flavoured  strongly  with  H.  G. 
Wells'  dreams  of  the  dance  of  monstrous  and  arro- 
gant Machinery,  to  the  frenzied  clapping  of  men's 
haads.  But  futurism  will  never  maan  anything  else, 
id  painting,  than  the  Art  practised  by  the  five  or  six 
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Italian  painters  grouped  beneath  Marinetti's  influ- 
ence. Gino  Severini,  the  foremost  of  them,,  has  for 
subject  matter  the  night  resorts  of  Paris.  This,  as 
sul\iect  matter,  is  obviously  not  of  the  future.  For 
we  all  foresee  in  a  century  or  so  everybody  being  put 
to  bed  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  by  a  State  Nurse. 
Therefore  the  Psm  Pan  at  the  Monaco  will  be,,  ftor 
Ginos  of  the  Future,  an  archaistic  experience. 

Cubism  means,  chiefly,  the  art,  superbly  severe  and 
so  far  morose,  of  those  who  have  taken  die  genius  of 
Cezanne  as  a  starting  point,  and  organised  the 
character  of  the  works  he  threw  up  in  his  indiscrimi- 
nate and  grand  labour.  It  is  the  reconstruction  of  a 
simpler  ^rth,  left  as  choked  and  muddy  fragments 
by  him.  Cubism  includes  much  more  than  this,  but 
the  "  cube  "  is  implicit  in  that  master's  painting. 

To  be  done  withr  terms  and  tags,  post  impression- 
ism is  an  insipid  and  poindess  name  invented  by  a 
journalist,   which  has  been  naturally  ousted  by  the 
better  word  "  Futurism  "  in  public  debate  on  modern 
«  art. 

This  room  is  chiefly  composed  of  works  by  a  group 
of  painters,  consisting  of  Frederick  Etchells,  Cuthbert 
Hamilton,  Edward  Wadsworth,  C.  R.  W.  Levinson, 
and  the  writer  of  thia  foreword.  These  painters  are 
not  accidentally  associated  here,  but  form  a  verd- 
gineous  but  not  exodc  island,  in  the  placid  and 
respectable  archipelago  of  English  art.  This  fonqa- 
tion  is  undeniably  of  volcanic  matter,  and  eyen 
origin ;  for  it  appeared  suddenly  above  the  waves 
following  certain  seismic  shakings  beneath  the 
surface.  It  is  very  closely-knit  and  admirably 
adapted  to  withstand  the  imperturbable  Brit|mnic 
breakers  which,  roll  pleasandy  against  its  sides.  | 

Beneath  the  Past  .and  the  Future  the  most  san^ine 
would  hardly  e:q>ect  a  more  different  skeleton  to  exist 
than  that  respectively  of  ape  and  man.  Man  with  an 
aeroplane  is  still  merely  a  bad  bird.  But  a  man  who 
passes  his  days  amid  the  rigid  lines  of  houses,  a 
plague  of  cheap  ornamentation,  noisy  street  loco- 
motion, the  Bedlam  of  the  press,  will  evidendy 
possess  a  different  habit  of  vision  to  a  man  living 
amongst  the  lines  of  a  landscape.  As  to  turning  the 
back,  most  wise  men,  Egyptians,  Chinese  or  what 
not,  have  remained  where  they  found  themselves, 
their  appetite  for  life  sufficient  to  reconcile  them,  and 
allow  them  to  create  significant  things.  Suicide  is 
the  obvious  course  for  the  dreamer,  who  is  a  man 
without  an  anchor  of  sufficient  weight. 

The  work  of  this  group  of  artists  for  the  most  part 
underlines  such  geometric  bases  and  structure  of  life, 
and  they  would  spend  their  energies  rather  in  showing 
a  different  skeleton  and  abstraction  than  formerly 
could  exist  than  a  different  degree  of  hairiness  or 
dress.  All  revolutionary  painting  toKlay  has  in 
common  thed-igid  reflections  of  steel  and  stone  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Artist ;  that  desire  for  stability  as  though 
a  machine  were  being  built  to  fly  or  kill  with  ;  an 
alienation  from  the  traditional  photographer's  trade 
ai;d  reiUisation  of  the  value  of  colour  and  form  as 
such  independendy  of  what  recognisable  form  it 
covers  or  encloses.  People  are  invited,  in  short,  to 
change  entirely  their  idea  of  the  painter's  mission, 
8nd  penetrate,  deferentially,  widi  innr  mto  a  trans- 
posed universe  as  abstract  as,  though  different  from, 
the  musicians. 

I  will  not  describe  individually  the  works  of  my 
colleagues.  In  No.  165  of  Edward  D.  Wadsworth ; 
No.  t6t  of  Cuthbert  Hamilton ;  Nos.  169  and  tSi,  of 
Etchdis ;  No.  174  qf  Nevinson,  they  are  probably 
best  represented. 

Hung  in  this  room  as  well  are  three  drawings  by 
Jacob  Epstein,  the  only  great  sculptor  at  present 
working  in  England.  He  finds  in  the  machinery  of 
procreation  a  dynamo  to  work  the  deep  atavism  of 
his  spirit.  Symhalicaily  strident  above  his  work,  or 
in  the  midkt  of  it,'1t,  Hfca  the  Pathe  cock,  a  new-bom 
balky,  i«Mi  m  ui|a<fc.  but  puissant  crow.  His  latest 
work  opaa*  up  m  rayioa  of  great  posstbUttias,  and 


new  creation — David  Bomberg's  painting  of  a  plat>> 
form,  announces  a  colourist's  temperament,  some- 
thing between  the  cold  blond  of  Severini's  earlier 
paintings  and  Vallotton.  The  form  and  subject 
matter  are  academic  but  the  structure  of  the  criss- 
cross ^ttern  new  and  extremely  interesting'. 

^  Wyndbam  Lbwu. 


Ferrex  on  Pefufance. 

MY  gracious,  superior  and  I  need  scarcely  say 
elder  friend  constandy  remonstrates  with  me 
for  the  petulance  of  me  and  my  generation. 
He  says  I  cannot  get  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  to  buy 
"  The  Times  "  and  suppress  it,  or  Lord  Alfred 
Douglas  to  assassinate  the  most  odious  editor  of  a 
very  odious  monthly,  or,  in  short,  have  any  effect 
on  superior  circles  unless  I  lay  aside  all  petulance, 
and  persuade  my  generation  to  do  so. 

"  In  short,  the  younger  generation  is  ill-fed,  and  its 
petulance  betrays  its  ill-feeding,  and  therefore  no 
superior  person  will  believe  in  the  loftiness  and  un- 
biasedness  of  its  ill-fed  opinion."  True  it  is  that  the 
younger  generation  is  in-fed  and  worse-mannered. 
No  longer  do  kings  in  African  cities  array  the 
aspiring  n;riters  in  flowery-broidered  robes,  to 
observe  the  Kalends  of  Mahumet.  No  longer  doth 
W.  E.  Henley  from  the  lowlands  of  Sco^nd  put 
forth  an  aegis  of  style  above  the  head  of  the  rising 
author.  My  elder  and  superior  friend  talks  of  three 
guineas  a  page  as  minimum  wages,  my  younger  and 
extremely  superior  friend  talks  of  Paris  where  no  one 
gets  paid  at  all — and  the  annalists  prate  of  the 
nineties. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  high  moral  lesson.  Quis 
accurati  loquitur,  nisi  qui  vuU  puiidi  loqui?  "  Who 
speaketh  elaborately  but  he  that  means  to  speak 
unsavouredly?"  as  Florio  has  rendered  it 

"  A  generation  came  down  to  London  resolved'  to 
speak  as  they  wrote. "  For  all  that  disastrous  decade 
men  spoke  with  the  balimced  sentence.  There  was 
great  awe  in  the  world. 

And  then  there  came  to  London  a  generation  that 
tries  to  write  as  it  speaks — and  theSfe  youne^  men  are 
termed  petulant — a  praise  by  faint  condemnation  ? 

Let  us  admit  the  defect.  We  cannot  read  Thomas 
Browne  to  develop  a  cadence,  or  rather  if  we  did.  or 
even  do,  the  cadence  escapes  us  when  we  become  hot 
in  composition. 

We  have  attained  to  a  weariness  more  Mp-hlv  ener- 
gised than  the  weariness  of  the  glorious  nineties,  or 
at  least  more  obviously  volcanic.  We  see  on  the  one 
side  the  elaborate  prose  period  and  we  see  on  the 
other  some  highly  systematised  smu^ess — as  for 
instance  "  The  Times,"  and  when  we  try  to  treat  one 
with  the  other,  when  we  try  to  speak  of,  say,  "  The 
Times  "  with,  say,  the  cadence  of  Urn  Burial,  we 
lose  the  connection^  There  is  within  us  nothing  to 
say  beyond  the  Gallic  "  five  letters,"  it  is  so  with 
many  things  that  have  outworn  their  day.  We  feel 
that  wr  have  showed  all  possible  moderation  IT  we 
have  been  able  to  dilute  our  profane  and  emotional 
utterance  into  any  sort  of  syntax  at  aO. 

We  gaze,  glance,  or  animadvert  upon  any  one  of  a 
number  of  organs  and  institutions  no  one  of  which 
has  ever,  in  any  emergency,  or  upon  any  tide  ot 
impulse,  been  known  to  depart  from  its  professional 
position  of  supporting  the  upper  dog.  We  do  not 
see  through  the  eyes  of  romance  nor  of  Impression- 
ism. These  organisati'ons  do  not  represent  a  worthy 
stolidity.  They  no  longer  affect  one  as  Lions  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  Tbey  exist  fn  the  open.  They 
ask  for  concessions  of  territory,  or  for  concessions  in 
intellectual  territory.  They  criticise  books  with  an  elabo- 
rate pomposity  of  ignorance  that  no  longer  deceives 
any  but  rustics.    And  in  the  fmce  of  this  are  we  in  the 
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betn  of  our  Aeditnng  ^e«th  expected  to  stretch  the 
oiM  word  m«Tde  over  etghtetm  elaborate  paragraphs? 
An  we  exfwcted  to  write  of  these  things  with  such 
iavotved  aoibigiiity  that  people  with  whom  we  dine 
later  will  Kot  knew  that  their  relatives  have  been 
insulted?  Are  we  to  carry  the  courtesy  of  Urbino 
to  tbe  shannblca? 

You  will  say  that  we  should  preserve  a  lofty 
indifference — surely  we  have  mentioned  these  things 
very  seldom.  We  have  gone  our  own  gait — and 
they  call  that  "  neglecting  life,"  and  "  devitalising 
one's  writiag."  There  is  some  excuse,  even  for 
Monsieur  Marinetti,  not  much — but  a  little. 


It  is  possible  that  England  tolerates  only  two  sorts 
of  writers  :  the  institution  or  the  outlaw,  and  that 
being  the  case,  a  young  writer  would  probably  fare 
better  in  writing  for  "Modem  Society"  than  in  contri- 
buttrig:  to  "  The  Spectator  " — a  serious  writer  I  mean 
■  one  wito  had  some  hanger  for  immortality  -  and 
some  hope  of  meeting  De  Maupassant  in  the  not  too 
celestial  paradise. 

At  atty  rate,  let  me  draw  to  the  end  of  my  gentle 
boifiily,  cantiooii^  the  "  young  writer  "  to  seek  out 
henceforth  a  not  too  honied  suavity  in  dealing  with 
"current  questions,"  for- by  this  means  alone  shall 
ttt  gain  empery  over  the  moderate  minds  of  his 
elders.  j 
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'  E  must  really  explain  that  Ferrez  is  a  fine 
specimen,  pulcfur  ac  fortissimus ,  sofcinis 
t^tissimus,  but  he  fails  to  understand  our 
paasions.  It  may  be  that  we  as  the  youngest  genera- 
tion are  truly  well  opinioned  of  our  parts,  that  we 
write  with  tniculcncc  rather  than  with  that  air  of 
triumph  which  desigaatcs  and  distinguishes  those 
authors  who  are  getting;  well  on  toward  forty.  For 
all  that  I  am  ia  unison  with  a  certain  distinguished 
papist  who  says  that  certain  things  do  act  matter. 
As  for  influencing  the  suet-like  Blinds  of  oar  pros- 
perous forerunners — why  should  we  bother?  These 
men  will  probably  die  in  due  season  and  we  shall  be 
left  to  insult  above  their  tribe  with  a  ptadd  insou- 
ciance. Why  should  we  bother  to  eiqiress  ourselves 
at  length  and  in  flowing  periods?  Is  it  not  cogent 
argument  enough  to  say  we  see  through  yoo,  yeu  are 
a  kettle  ei  wind  and  transparent?  Is  it  not  enough 
to  insure  them  that  their  tombstone  win  not  endure  a 
day  beneath  our  hands? 

This  critk;ism  by  institutional  method  that  Fenrex 
raik  at  is  not  really  a  force  that  matters.  Saintsbury 
cannot  possibly  matter  in  1941,  he  is  as  little  alive  as 
Willinm  (A  Orange. 

As  lor  petulanoe  among  the  younger  writers,  I 
confess  I  do  not  oMicfa  find  it— save  poaaib^  ia  somm.:. 
wcridics. 

They  may  sa^  that  we  are  lacking  in  deference  for 
-OUi  eyer&»  hut  if  we  coosidcr  these  elders  we  see  that- 
in  their  youth  they  may  have  had  causes  for  deference 
to    Browning    aad    FitzgeraU    and    RossettL       Yet 
what  have  they  left  us? 

The  decade  of  vilanclle  kft  us  nothing  and  the 
hyper-«sthetes  left  us  a  fine  large  stench  to  grow  up 
iiw  And  as  for  the  survivors  :  what  have  they  to  do 
with  the  deeds  of  our  timoroas  laureate,  or  with  tk« 
ctitt  of  the  utterly  innocuous,  or  with  an  acadaHic 
committee  which  has  made  itself  the  laughing-stock 
of  Europe  by  failing  to  elect  Rabindraoath  Tagorc  ? 

Surely  there  was  never  a  time  when  the  ^tgUsh 
"  elder  generation  as  a  whole  "  mattered  less  or  had 
less  claim  to  be  talwa  seriously  by  "  those  «tt  the 
threslidd" 
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Books,  Drawings,  and  Papers. 

ANYONEf  who  has  read  only  "  The  Road  to  th« 
Open  "  of  Arthur  Schnitzler  wiU  be  a  h^tle 
puzzled  to  understand  why  he  has  been  called 
the  "  Austrian  de  Maupassant."  "  Bertha  Garlan"* 
rather  explains  this  flattering  cognomen.  It  is  really 
written  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  Flaubert 
and  de  Maupassant.  No  one  will  be  so  bold  as  to 
say  that  he  has  carried  these  traditions  further  or 
even  exceBed  the  two  French  masters  who  created 
them.  He  has  simply  applied  their  methods  to 
German  life,  with  the  result  that  we  have  in  "  Bertha 
Garlan  ' ' — in  its  translated  form — a  novel  as  far 
above  contemporary  English  work  as  Madame 
Bovary  itself  is  above  "The  Road  to  the  Open." 
It  is  simple  presentation,  not  impressionism,  but 
clear  unrhetorical  presentation  of  events  and  psycho- 
logy. Schnitzler  neither  raves  nor  becomes  duH ;  he 
is  never  vulgar.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  levtj  and 
impersonal.  He  never  "works  up  the  emotion." 
He  does  not  sentimentalise.  When  he  describes  a 
set  of  circumstances  in  which  people's  minds  are 
highly  emotionalised  it  is  ail  done  so  calmly  that  you 
hardly  realise  at  the  moment  that  the  writing  is  so 
intense.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  sense  of  emotion 
is  lacking ;  I  me^  that  as  the  thing  is  presented  you 
feel  that  Schnitrfer  is  not  trying  to  enUst  your  aym- 
pathies  for  or  against  his  characters ;  he  is  content 
to  grve  you  their  emotions  without  intruding  his  own, 
and  the  effect  in  the  sum  is  immeasurably  superkir 
to  the  sentimental  devices  of  popnlar  autiiors. 

I  spoke  of  the  resemblance  of  "  Bertha  Garlaa  " 
to  ' '  Madam*  Bovary  ' ' ;  iadeed,  one  might  say  that 
the  former  is  a  book  about  Emma  Bovary 's  half- 
>>ister.  For  jastanoe,  in  MadanK  Bovary  after  Enuna 
has  returned  from  her  ride  with  Rodolphe  she  looks 
at  herself  in  the  narror  and  wonders  to  see  how 
beautiful  she  has  become  : — ' '  EUe  ae  r^p^tatt :  '  J  'ai 
un  amaat !  un  amant ! '  se  dtiectant  k  cette  id^ 
comme  k  celle  d'une  antre  puberty  qui  lui  serait 
surveau.  Elle  allait  done  poss^der  enfia  ccs  joics 
de  I'amoar,  cette  fi^vre  du  bonheur  dont  eUe  avak 
d^s^perd. "  And  in  Bertha  Garlaa  there  is  a  socbc- 
what  similar  incident  after  Bertha  returns  from 
Vienna  where  she  has  had  an  a£Fair  with  her  old 
lover.  She  meets  a  woman  friend  who  appears  to 
Bertha  to  exult  in  marital  bliss  and  to  pity  her  : — 

♦V". 

"  Bertha  had  an  overwhelming  desire  to  shriek  iu:  , 
that  person 's  face ; 

'  I  had  a  much  better  time  than  you  think  I  I 
have  been  with  an  enchanting  young  nnui  who  is  a 
thousand  times  more  charming  than  your  husband  I 
And  I  understand  how  to  enjoy  life  quite  as  weU  as 
you  do  !  You  have  only  a  husband,  bat  I  have  1^ 
lover  ! — a  lover  I — a  lover  1'  "     .     .     .  ~j-' 
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Frau  Rapitts  fans  a  resemblaace  to  that  of  Sfadame 
Bovary,  and  that  the  effect  of  her  death  on  Bertha 
is  precise^  like  what  one  could  iuMginc  Madame 
Bovary's  death  k>  have  upon  any  woman  h-icnd  of 
hers  who  happened  to  be  in  a  conditloa  similar  to 
Bertha's.  Maybe  that  sounds  a  Kttle  obscare,  but  I 
think  it  is  sound.  Still,  these  things  are  mere  details^ 
far  less  iatpertaat  than  the  maay  scenes  and  charae- 
ters  which  de  MaMpassant  borrowed  front  his  master. 
There  is  really  aafy  Aoe  error  in  the  book,  and  that 
oocuyMS  aevea  liaes  and  is  dehafeaMc.     I  refer  to  the 

*"  Bactha  Garlaa"  A  Mavd  ky  Artbus  SdMifcdar, 
traailhted  iMm  the  GaraaM  Ir  1>  H-  Wwdo* 
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passage  at  the  end,  where  Schnitzler  tlBtrm  hhnsdf 
to  morafhe.  "  Bertha  divined  what  an  enormous 
wrong  had  been  wrought  against  the  world  in  that 
the  longing  fbr  pleasure  is  placed  in  woman  just  as 
in  man ;  and  that  with  women  that  longing  is  a  sin, 
demanding  expiation,  if  the  yearning  for  pleasure  is 
not  at  the  same  time  a  yearning  foif  motherhood." 
This  from  the  Aastrian  de  Maupassant !  This  in  the 
twentieth  century  I  This  from  a  Germany  over- 
populated  to  the  extent  of — how  many  millions  is  it? 
—five,  fifty  ?  This  at  the  end  of  a  perfectly  wonderful 
novel !     How  M.  de  Gourmont  would  smile. 


Putting  all  this  \iside  as  minor,  and  somewhat 
carping,  we  have  in  Bertha  Gartan  a  work  of  art, 
sufficient  to  assure  everyone  interested  in  literature 
that  Austria  has  produced  a  writer  who  is  not  lost 
in  the  slimy  marsh  of  Victorianism — I  don't  know 
what  they  Call  it  in  Austria,  Naudauism  I  suppose. 
Schnitzler  has  observed  the  intelligence  of  French 
writers  and  he  has  takan  his  lessons  from  them  with- 
out becoming  an  imitator.  Bertha  Garlan,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  just  as  Austrian  as  "  L 'Education  Senti- 
mentale  "  is  French.  And  Schnitzler  has  in  this 
book  completely  eliminated  Tedescan  sentimentality — 
except  in  the  seven  lines  I  have  quoted.  He  has 
boiled  the  blubber  out  of  Germany.  He  has  written 
a  work  which  is  precise  without  being  provincial, 
Austrian  without  being  patriotic,  typical  without 
being  abstract.  I  don't,  know  what  else  is  expected 
of  an  artist.    ,  .-    ;"  - 


Mr.  Stewart  Caven's  "  Green  Enigma  "*  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  book.  Just  exactly  what  he  is  aiming 
at  is  a  little  difficult  to  determine.     He  may  have 
meant  to  mystify;  he  may  have  been  ironic;  or  he 
may  have  been   trying  to  tell  a   story   in   his  own 
fashion.     There  are  certain  marked  literary  deriva- 
tions to  be  noticed ;  perhaps  one  might  define  the 
book  as  a  ctnioua  and  not  unsuccessful  blending  of 
Salambo,    the    Arabian    Nights,    Pater,    Biiddhism, 
Wilde,    and   Occultism.      It   sounds   a   most   incon- 
gruous mixture,  and  yet  is  pleasing  enough  if  one 
can   free   one's   mind   from   die   suspicion   that   Mr. 
Caven  is  trying  some  sort  of  a  joke.     And  the  really 
ironic  ending  to  die  book  rather  bears  this  out.     On 
the  other  hand  it  is  improbable  that  any  man  would 
waste  so  much  etiergy  and  imaginadon  upon  writing 
a  joke.      The  passages  in  the  Green  Enigma  which 
are  founded  upon  Salambo  are  really  admirable ;  Mr. 
Caven  has  a  real  faculty  for  describing  what  he  has 
never  seen.     He  has  contrived  to  imitate  the  gor- 
g«ous  colour  of  Salambo,  the  rich  fruity  style  of  a 
leader  writer,   and  the  descriptions  in   the  Arabian 
Nights  with  great  iciat.     The  temple  in  Salambo  is 
obviously  the  model  for  Mr.  Caven's  temple;  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  definite  imitation,' 
but  the  following  passage  is  typiod  : — 

"  To  the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder  the  waHs  were 
clothed  in  a  waiascot  of  rare,  scented  woods  of  a  light 
colour,  arranged  in  mosaics  of  involved  geometrical 
design.  Silver  arms  and  chains  held,  at  regular 
intervsdb  along  the  cornices,  six  bird-shaped  lamps 
of  silver,  from  the  beaks  of  which  protruded  unfalter- 
ing bulbs  of  white  Mght" 

Now  who  is  to  say  whether  that  is  presented  as 
the  imaginative  work  of  a  devoted  disciple  or  as  an 
ironic  parody  ?  If  it  is  parody  it  is  exceptionally  well 
done ;  if  it  is  imitation  it  is  written  with  so  much 
imagination  as  to  deserve  applause. 


I  do  not  propose  to  illustrate  with  quotations  all 
the  prose-writers  whom  Mr.  Bevan  has  studied  and 


reproduced  in  his  book,  but  I  wiU  give  one  to  show 
the  kind  of  effect  he  gets  by  a  subtle  Pater-WiMa 
blending  :> — 

"  And  there  was,  too,  something  in  the  pallor  and 
delicacy  of  her  hands  and  face,  as  well  as  a  quality 
in  the  tone  of  her  hair,  that  made  her  seem  foreign 
to  the  daylight  itself,  so  that  in  that  shapely  garden, 
where  every   leaf  upon  the  cream  and  pale  green* 
shrubs  and  pippolas  looked  as  if  it  had  been  new^'; 
washed  and  curled,  as  she  tripped  away  over  shonr 
turf  that  might  have  been  laid  on  by  the  tender  brush' 
of  a  Japanese  artist,  even   these  fine  objects  weite'-^ 
coarse  and  crude  in  comparison  with  her  frail,  exo^." 
person."     And  elsewhere  the  phrases  "imaginative, 
intelligence  "  and  "  sanctuary  swept  and  garnished  '*'- 
demonstrate — how  shall  we  put  it? — a  too  close  study 
of  a  somewhat  uneven  master?      I  do  not  wish  to 
decry  Mr.  Caven's  productions  in  this  direction;  they 
are  singularly  clever;  but  it  is  necesaacje  to  point 
theln  out  -;^.  ;  \     . 

The  plot  of  the  book  is  far  too  complex  to  repro- 
duce here  even  if  such  a  barbarous  thing  were  desir- 
able.    Yet  without  doing  so  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
indicate  my  reasons  for  judging;  the  thing  as  ironic.  . 
There  caa  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Caven  possesses  a 
descriptive  talent — however  derived — quite  unlike  and 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  English  prose  writer 
that  I  know  of.     Wilde  tried  tef  do  thafsort  of  thing, 
but   failed;    it   is   possible   that   thera   ai«   budding 
Orientalists  whoss  works  are  not  yet  famous,  but  I 
do  not  know  anyone  else  who  could  prolong  such 
writing   through   a   whole   novel   without   becoming 
stale  or  boresome.     And  the  Green  Enigma  is  inte- 
resting enough  ;  it  makes  sufficient  demands  upon  the 
intelligence  of  readers  to  put  it  for  ever  beyond  the 
pale  of  a  V  great  papular  succ^,"  but  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  book  became,  in  a  mild  way,  a 
sort  of  cult  in  certain  circles.      My  own  particular 
crowd  will  "pooh-pooh"  and  "to-hell-with-it";  I 
anj  not  so  certalil;  it  may  oome  through,   it  may 
simply  dr<^  out.     If  it  is  a  serious  apprentice  work, 
it   is  a  fin*  effort ;  even  as  a   finished  product  its 
curious  originality,  its  strange  blending  of  styles,  its 
real  literary  qualities  should  commend  it  to  the  elect. 
It  is  not  the  highest  praise  to  say  that  a  book  will 
live  because  it  is  a  literary  curiosity.     It  is  damning 
it  to  speak  of  its  promise.     I  suppose  the  real  truth 
is  that  it  is  so  good  that  one  is  absolutely  unable  to 
abuse  it,  and  not  quite  good  enoug-h  for  one  to  praise 
it  without  reserve.     Dash  it  all,  here  is  a  book  worth 
a  hundred  Hewletts  and  Dorian  Greys  and  tedious 
social  plays  and  yet  more  tedious  social  novels.     Did 
not  Heine  say  of  Byron,  "  I  like  this  young  man  :  he 
and   I  are  equals.      Shakespeare   tires  me  with   his 
superiority  " — or  something  rather  like  that? 

Let  te^  airMUfb  16  Ae  pMcepia  of  «•  ainatiss  and 
study  art,  not  life,  for  the  course  of  life  is  sluggish 
and  unimpressive,  the  works  of  art  are  marvellous 
and    incredible.       Let    us    examine    Mr.    Wyndham 
Lewis'  portfolio  of  drawings,  illustrating,  I  believe, 
hia  moods  after  reading  Timon  of  Athens>*     Opinion^  — 
seems  divided  as  to  the  merit  of  these  productions. 
One  youthful  person  assured  me  that  Mr.  Lewis'  work 
was  a  "cacophony  of  sardine-dns" ;  a  "  distinguished 
novelist"  remarked  that  the  cover  looked  like  a  child's 
Christmas  mechanical  motor-car;  and  another  "dis- 
tinguished novelist  "  remarked  in  his  usual,   almost 
inaudible  tones,  '*  Of  course,  Wyndham  Lewis  is  the 
most  interesting  painter  going;  if  I  hadn't  my  wife 
to  consider  I  should  just  have  him  in  to  decorate  the 
house. "    I  myself  have  several  of  the  drawings  about 
my   room,   and   though   I   do   not   know   what  they 
represent,  and  do  not  even  know  whether  they  mean 
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to  represent  anything,  I  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
from  them.  The  drawing  of  Act  IV.  which  looks 
rather  like  a  lot  of  cinders  thrown  into  a  big  black 
spider's  web  delights  me ;  at  night  I  sit  opposite  it, 
smoking  my  pipe,  and  all  sorts  of  curious  ideas  come 
out  of  It  and  take  shape  and  curl  away,  and  I  never 
get  tired  and  the  picture  never  gets  dull.  After  all 
no  one  could  sit  and  look  at  even  Mona  Lisa  every 
night  without  getting  bored ;  mere  representation 
becomes  insipid. 


Mr.  Lewis  has  an  article  in  another  page  of  The 
Egoist  which  will  explain  his  views,  or  some  of  his 
views,  much  better  thalJ  I  can.  When  confronted 
with  these  drawings  and  asked  for  an  opinion  I  feel 
like  "  that  ridiculous  journalism  which  usurps  the 
judgment-seat  when  it  should  be  apologising  in  the 
dock."  Mr.  Lewis  is — I  think  there  is  no  artistic 
insult  in  this — a  Cubist.  Most  of  us  have  seen  {lis 
pictures  at  the  Dor^  Galleries  and  have  probably 
wondered  what  on  earth  they  were,  seeking  for 
analogies  like  unimaginative  poets.  I  dedine  to 
regard  Mr.  Lewis  as  an  imbecile,  or  as  deficient  in 
eyesight.  He  has  Picasso  as  a  precedent,  and  his 
conversation  is  both  amusing  and  intelligent.  Heaven 
knows  how  he  will  develop,  but  all  his  developments 
"Will  be  interesting.  •         '    '''     7'';"  ■..''■ 


* '  Le  Mercure  de  France  ' '  has  some  prose  p>oems 
called  "  Stales"  by  Victor  Segalen.  They  are  not 
Greek  sepulchral  inscriptions,  but  poems  with  curious 
titles  like  "  Table  de  la  Sagesse  "  and  "  Les  Gens  de 
Mani. "  They  have  a  certain  originality.  It  is  some- 
what flattering  to  notice  that  M.  Davray  in  his  article 
on  the  eternal  (or  infernal)  Tagore  has  made  use  of 
one  of  Ezra  Pound's  articles  which  appeared  in  these 
columns.  Incidentally  M.  Davray  has  perpetrated 
an  excellent  joke,  by  calling  Tagore  the  "  confrere 
hindou  "  of~Mr.  Pound.  It  should  please  all  parties. 
Among  other  things  the  "  Mercure  "  has  two  un- 
published letters  of  Arthur  Rimbaud,  and  an  article 
on  Stendhal's  method  of  composition  by  Henry 
Debraye. 


"  La  Flora  "  is  edited  by  M.  Lucien  Rolmer.  The 
cover  is  decorated  with  an  engraving  of  Botticelli's 
Flora,  and  the  inside  isf  devoted  to  the  service  "  des 
lettres  et  de  I'art  gracieux."  A  large  portion  of  the 
review  is  devoted  to  poetry .^  The  contributors  to  this 
number  are  MM.  Gasquet,  Galzy,  Marie  Oel^tang, 
Jean-Desthieux,  Verane,  and  Lucien  Rolmer. 

Rkbamo  AuMMeroN. 
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"The  Horses  of  Diomedes." 

By  Rkmy  ds  Gourhont.    -   t^  >"  i>    >, 


(Translated  by  C.  Sartorit.) 


.Oil  .-'^  ...    rti 


:     XVIIl.— THE   JUGGLER. 


.  tV  ■..     •'(M 


Inimitable  juggler,  hail  t     .     . 
you  cheat  life ! 


How  artfully 


fi 


:>n;>'.r. 


..:  .-:x>^ 
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ranette  wal  dying,  submerged  by  tciivt,  fa  her 
great  luxurious  bed.  Her  feverish  face  with  its 
crimson  burning  cheek-bones,  its  parched  lips  and 
sparkling  eyes,  showed  the  interior  fire,  the  flame, 
devourer  of  life.  She  had  bared  her  somewhat 
sunken  boaom  and  her  hands  played  slowly  with 
pages  torn  from  the  tender  book. 

Diomedes  knelt  down,  kissed  the  burning  breast. 
A  muffled  but  still  gentle  voice  thanked  him  : 


—  Your  lips  aire  cool.  Again  I  O  Diomedes,  it  is 
you,  you  are  here.  I  knew  you  would  come,  yoa. 
The  others  have  forsaken  me,  all,  all  1  But  pu,  you 
could  not  forsake  me  because  you  are  Diomedes. 
.  .  .  O  you  .  .  .  O  thou  t  .  .  .To  think 
I  am  going,  to  die  in  your  arms  I  I  am  very  happy. 
1     .     .     You  and  the  Qook  I 

And  she  drew  to  her  lips,  kissing  them  with  an 
equal  love,  Diomedes'  hand  and  the  pages  torn  from 
the  tender  book. 

—  But  you  are  pretty,  little  Nette,  you  smile,  your 
eyes  shine.  .  .  .  Give  your  arm.  .  .  •  Fever 
.  .  .  much  fever.  ...  To  lie  covered  up, 
with  one"s  arms  under  the  bedclothes,  to  think  of 
nothing,  to  sleep.     ... 

—  Sleep.  .  .  .  It  is  so  long  since  I  have 
slept  I  But  I  await  the  immense  sleep  ...  Oh  ! 
how  comfortable  I  shall  be !  Already  I  feel  well. 
.  .  .  You  are  there  !  Yes,  he  is  there !  Listen, 
they  came  this  afternoon,  the  great  ghosts  with  eyes 
of  fire  under  their  shrouds.  .  .  .  They  wanted  to 
take  me  away  but  I  beseeched  them.  ...  I 
wanted  to  see  you.  .  .  .  They  will  come  back. 
Do  not  be  afraid,  Diomedes,  they  are  not  cruel. 
They  are  angels  come  to  take  souls  and  lead  them 
towards  the  joy,  out  here.  ...  Ah  I  how  I 
suffer !  My  heart  is  burning  like  a  red  hot  coal,  it 
writhes,  it  screams,  it  bursts,  it  is  ablaze  I  Put  your 
hand  ^^  (Quench  the  flames.  .  .  ^  Your  hand  is 
cool..  *., .  »;■  *    Oh  !  how  I  love  ybo.  ' 

Diomedes  let  his  hand  stay  long  on  the  wasted 
bosom,  though  its  burning  was  really  that  of  a  fur- 
nace ;  then,  as  Fanette  had"  closed  her  eyes,  soothed 
by  the  magnetism  of  his  touch,  he  withdre^w,  to  ask 
some  questions  of  the  servant  who  was  crying  in  her 
kitchen. 

Then  he  understood  that  in  presence  of  grief  and 
of  death  everything  faded  away,  intelligence,  social 
and  moral  differences,  castes,  virtue,  all  those  chance 
clothes  with  which  man  covers  his  bare  instinct. 

This  old  woman  who  had  never  waited  on  Fanette 
but  reluctantly,  shocked  in  her  pauper's  morality  by 
all  the  refinements  of  a  sensual  life,  this  homely 
slattern  wept  truly  and  her  simple  words  protested. 

—  So  pretty,  so  young  and  so  good.  Monsieur 
Diomedes !  It  is  not  just  t  You  will  tell  me  that 
she  followed  her  fancies  and  that  she  is  punished  for 
her  sins !  Oh,  Monsieur  Diomedes,  death  all  the 
same,  is  a  very  great  punishment  I  I  know  that  she 
went  about  always  quite  naked,  even  here,  before 
me,  and  I  shook  with  shame.  .  .  .  That  offends 
the  good  God  that  does.  .  .  .  No  one  has  ever 
seen  me  quite  naked,  me.  Monsieur  Diomedes,  but 
each  one  has  his  own  ideas.  .  .  .  However  I 
forgive  all  willingly.  ....  The  doctor  has  said  it 
was  the  end.  He  said  also  :  Ah  !  how  inany  poor 
girls  I  have  seen  die  just  that  way.  He  will  come 
back  at  midnight.  Here  are  the  remedies.  One  is 
missing.  I  am  going  to  fetch  it.  When  she  suffo- 
cates, we  must  make  her  drink  some.  Then  she  will 
die  quietly,  peacefully^ike  a  child  dropping  into  sleep. 
That  is  what  he  says^ 


l.«    tMt^Hi- 
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phials. 

All  these  manoeuvres  seemed  to  him  dgly.  He 
would  have  wished  so  close  to  death,  less  medicine, 
more  dignity,  flowers,  distant  music,  pale  tapers. 
The  idea  of  giving  opium  to  a  moribund  met  with  his 
approval  however.  He  liked  that  doctor,  then,  think- 
ing of  his  own  fortune,  he  considered  himself  happy 
at  not  having  to  fear  the  hospital,  that  prison  of  die 
sick,  that  laboratory  where  all  flesh  is  vile,  where 
each  body  opens  as  a  commonplace  bible  before  the 
curiosity  of  science. 

Mournful  parables  read  in  the  distended  nerves 
aad  putrefying  muscles  I  ...  So  Fanette  was 
goin^  to  die.  ...  He  eKpericaced  horror,  pity, 
but  little  sorrow. 


"  Poor  child  1  But  how  privileged  she  is.  She  is 
going  to  die,  but  in  full  happiness.  Her  eyes  will 
have  as  a  last  vision,  my  serious  face  and  the  ray  (rf 
a  mute  good-bye ;  her  sinking  hands  will  clutch  at  the 
hand  of  a  friend;  and,  heavy  from  being  filled  with 
nothingness,  her  drooping  head  will  rest  on  my 
brotherly  shoulder.  Ah  I  die  in  happiness,  Fanette, 
since  you  must  die  and  give  me,  dear  little  girl,  the 
example  of  a  smile,  at  the  hour  when  a  smile  is 
perfect  beauty.     .     .     . 

Diomedes  scarcely  heard,  faint  and  slow,  Fanette's 
voice. 

—  You  are  there? 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  hot  brow. 

—  He  is  there.  ...  I  feel  his  hand  on  my 
,  brow.     .     .     .     His  hand  is  cool.     My  forehead  is 

bathed  in>/resh  water.  .  .  .  Now  I  am  doing  my 
hair.  .  ,  .  My  comb  has  fallen.  .  .  .  Never 
mind.  .     .     Give  me  my  white  robe  and  my  long 

veil.  ...  Yes,  Madame,  it  is  my  little  Commu- 
nicant.— She  is  so  sweet  —  A  little  angel  Madame 
—  Ah  !  night  has  come* —  No,  it  is  a  cloud.  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  anything  any  more,  I  don't  know.  .  .    . 

Diomedes,  as  soon  as  the  voice  had  ceased,  lost  in 
the  caiching  of  her  breath,  turned  slightly,  for  be 
thought  he  had  heard  steps  on  the  carpet :  It  was  so 
and  the  servant  was  saying  : 

—  Monsieur  Diomedes,  I  thought  I  was  doing 
right.  Returning  from  the  chemists,  I  met  him. 
He  is  here. 

Diomedes  turned  round  completely. '  A  priest  was 
there  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  like  a  visitor,  rather  indifferent,  almost  shy. 
That  priest,  met  by  chance.     .     .     . 

Diomedes  hesitated,  fearing  the  recitation  of 
formula,  a  commonplace  ministry,  a  harsh  and  per- 
haps raucous  voice  which  would  terrify  the  gentle 
sleeper.     ...     But  he  mused : 

"  The  liturgies  must  be  accomplished  :  \.^ 

Then: 

"  He  is  perhaps  called  by  Fanette's. desire."  • 

And  he  trembled  at  the  thought  that  this  desire 
might  have  been  unfulfilled,  despised  himself  for  not 
having  read  better  in  i  the  obscure  soul  of  his  little 
dying  friend. 

Meanwhile  the  priest,  feeling  that  his  presence  was 
not  hostile,  had  knelt  down.  His  head,  in  both 
hands,  he  |K-ayed. 

Diomedes  thought  his  attitude  beautiful.  His  cloak 
swung  back,  his  somewhat  long  hair  gaVfe  him  the 
appearance  of  a  great  black  angel,  of  a  mysterious 
messenger  of  compassion  and  mercy.  He  lifted  his 
head,  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 

Surprised,  Diomedes  asked  in  a  whisper :  '  ' 

—  You  cry.  Monsieur  I     You  know  her  then  ?    ^  '" 

—  No,  but  every  death  touches  my  heart,  answered 
the  priest,  looking  at  Diomedes  with  large,  gentle, 
dimmed  eyes.  And  this  one  seems  to  me  so  painfully 
pure.  ...  I  heard  her  delirious  confession. 
■  .  .  One  does  not  die  with  that  grace  and  that 
abandon  in  God  when  one  has  had,  e^roLfac  a  ^"v,  aa 
ugly  soul.  ■■'■•  '■'■■''  ■'-~'"  ' 

—  She  has  ainned»  resumed  Diom8dte».wlto  dhwght 
he  misunderstood.  She  was  even  by  way  of  being, 
in  the  full  measure  of  her  nature,  the  sinner. 

—  I  know  it  The  servant  told  mel  What  c'ces 
it  matter?  The  sin  reveals  itself  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  sinned.  In  themselves,  acts  are  but 
gestures :  the  soul  is  hardly  responsible  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  automaton.  Alone,  those  have  done 
wrong  who  have  wished  wrong.  She  obeyed  the 
rhythm  of  life,  could  she  break  it?  Strength  is  not 
given  to  all.  To  live  according  in  one's  natur»,  in 
to  live  according  to  God. 

Fanette,  her  eyes  suddenly  wide  open  and  fixed, 
moved  witb  a  start.     Her  hands  pushing  away  the 


coverlets,  rose  towards  her  rebellious  bosom  which 
she  clutched.  A  breath  filled  witb  mists  passed 
through  her  open  mouth.  

Raising  the  pale  head,  its  ohedar  bnudad  with  thmi 
Diomedes  let  a  few  drops  of  the  liquor  of  peace 
trickle  through  the  lips.  Then  Fanette  seemed  to 
revive,  her  eyes  turned  gently  towards  the  eyes  of 
Dibmedes.  The  sight  of  the  priest  caused  her  no 
dread;  she  lifted  towards  him  her  weary  hand  wfai(;b 
dropped  at  once,  exhausted — ^and  already  the  eyes 
were  closing,  the  head  sinking.     .     .     . 

The  priest  laid  bis  lips  on  the  waxen  hand.  He 
seemed  to  wish  to  be  blessed  and  absolved  by  this 
soul  whose  wings  were  beating. 

The  mist-like  breath  hurried,  muffled  and  almost 
harsh;  the  muscles  of  the  neck  trembled;  the  priest 
murmured,  whilst  Diomedes  held  in  bis  hands  the 
thin  fingers  that  moved  like  grasses  going  witb  tile 
stream :  -  ; 

"  Free  thyself,  poor  soul,  go  towards  mercy. 
Love  holds  out  its  arms  to  thee  and  Pity,  its  sister, 
kneels  to  smooth  the  path  on  which  thy  naked  feet 
must  tread. 

Free  thyself,  poor  Soul  I  ^  -^ .     ,'    .-;     ;'  ,,t ' 

Suffer  no  more,  candid  creatuig;  gomwanh  niewy; 
May  the  vast  white  wings  of  Hope  be  the  sails  of 
thy  craft,  and  may  the  good  winds  of  heaven  urge 
thee  towards  the  shore  I 

Free  thyself,  poor  Soul ! 

Rejoice,  heart  full  of  grace  and  go  towards  macf. 
Freed  from  sin,  purified  from  untruths,  enter  into 
the  choir  of  angels  and  become  the  viola  which 
repeats  in  melodies  the  thought  of  the  Infinite. 

Free  thyself,  dear  Soul  and  having  once  entered 
into  glory,  deij^  to  pray  for  us,  miserable  sinners. 
Amen.*'        ^ 

At  these  last  words,  Fanette  died,  swept  away  by  a 
great  shudder. 

The  priest  went  out.    ' 

Diomedes  remained  alone  whilst  the  servant 
sobbed,  he  mused.  This  peaceful  death  had  moved 
him  without  his  feeling  real  sorrow. 

"  If  I  had  only  heard  of  her  death  in  a  few  weeks, 
I  would  scarcely  have  been  troubled.  Therefore  did 
I  not  love  Fanette  I  And  yet?  No,  I  loved  her  less 
cordially  than  did  this  poor  servant  by  whom  she  was 
secretiy  despised.  I  loved  her  body,  her  hair,  her 
voice,  all  that  was  Fanette,  but  herself?  No.  She 
was  to  me  one  of  the  moments  and  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  race  and  I  never  asked  of  her  anything  but 
sensual  communion.  It  was  myself  alone  I  loved, 
echoed  by  the  vibrations  of  bar  nerves.  I,  I  alone, 
and  always  I.  ...  Ah  I  yes  that  alone  is  posses^ 
sion ;  that  alone  is  true.  Ah  I  I  find  myself  without 
seeking,  to-day !  Sad  night  during  which  I  will 
imderstand  that  my  nature  excludes  me  from  the 
banquet.  And  Nto?  E>o  I  love  Nfo?  Yesterday. 
.  .  .  It  was  yesterday,  at  the  very  hour  of  this 
agony.      .  .      How  simple  everything  is,  how 

everything  is  classed  according  to  order,  how  every- 
thing succeeds  to  everything  naively  t  What  a  suc- 
cession of  miracles  resolved  with  a  truly  divine  and 
candid  elegance.  Inimitable  juggler,  hall  T  Thy  sure — 
movements  are  so  rapid  that  I  fail  to  follow  the- 
thread  of  the  skein  they  sketch  on  space.  How  art- 
fully you  cheat  life !  And  in  the  empty  goblet,  filled 
only  with  a  mouldlness  of  death,  think  with  what 
grace  you  pour  for  the  assistants,  the  wine  of  eternal 
fecundations.  I  am  but  one  of  the  black  dots  painted' 
on  your  dice,  and  you  make  me  spin  around  as  you 
wish,  divine  juggler,  inimitable  juggler;  but  I  have- 
confidence  in  you,  and  I  repeat  with  the  chance  priest,, 
the  word  that  says  all  things :  Amen. 

How  cowardly  it  makes  one  to  have  lived,  to  have 
understood  that  no  will  power  can  burst  the  rhythm 
of  life  !    Strength  ?    It  is  foreseen  in  its  measure  and; 
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ka  dfaractJMk     N«t  •  sp^  ol  1m  abtfi  b«  ttolM  I 

OiM  tpark  onljT  aad  I  ahouM  lr«  tke  warkL     .     .     . 

So  tben  one  must  keep  out  of  tlM  cwTent*»  ter  fro* 
--tin  lightning  aix)  iook  on  at  tiMaa  wbe  die.     .    ,    . 
And  OD«Mtf .     I  look  at  myaatf ,  All  I  hap,  frog  I 

Thou  art  Uiw  tiM  otbars,  aoa  af  the  puppeta  lifa 

swioga  on  ita  wira  I" 
At   that   moment,    Oiomcdea  waa   asked   by   tk« 

aairvant  for  the  funereal  praparationa.  TIm  grief  of 
tba  waaaaa  waa  appeased;  once  akimooed  of  ita  firat 
anrariae,  she  could  be  beard  nanaaang  gently  to  her> 
adt,  without  kowevar  it  disturbing  the  aaauranee  of 
bar  work.  Soiiling,  aha  even  cxctiaed  DioaMdaa' 
clumsiness. 

—  Pull  a  little  There.  ...  My  «K>tber's 
profcaakMi  waa  to  lay  out,  abe  used  to  take  me  with 
ber.  .  .  .  Then  J  was  a  novice  at  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  It  is  painful,  it  is  aad.  .  .  .  To-morrow 
I  will  go  and  fetch  a  Sister  to  watch  by  ber.  Mqitber 
Sainte-Praxide,  if  she  is  free.  Ah,  Monsieur 
Diomedes,  for  the  last  forty  years  that  she  lays  out 
people,  many  dead  have  paaaed  through  her  hands. 
She  knows  what  death  is  to  be  sure,  yes,  she  knows. 

As  he  was  leaving,  going  from  that  room  in  wbkh 
Fanette  so  many  times  had  plajred  with  him,  diarobed 
and  supple,  sumptuous,  or  moved  by  her  rcadinga, 
by  her  dreams,  Diomedes  felt  i»  hia  throat,  the 
strangling  of  a  sob. 

He  cried  long,  nervously  biting  the  fragrant  hair  of 
his  tttde  friend  whose  hands  were  croaiad  pioaaly  on 
the  Book,  as  on  a  piUoyr  of  kM% 

(7#  i<  CoHiintted.) 


Poems. 

By  F.  S.  Fuvr. 

I. 

London,  my  beautiful    ', 

it  is  not  the  sunset 

nor  the  pale  green  sky 

shimmering  through  the  cartain 

<rf  the  silver  birc^, 

nor  the  quietness ;  '■•'"'. 

it  is  not  the  hopping 

of  birds  '«-.•.- i  ■.■■■:  >  — ^, 

upon  the  laaw, 

nor  the  darkness  <f  ■" 

stealing  over  all  lliiagiii     ^     ''-r^  ■■■>; 

that  moves  me.      •■"-■?!*•;  !  (^.'i 


y 


B«t  as  the  moon  creeps  slowly  J  ■>  ;v-ui    ^ pl- 

over the  tree-topa  .;ir<    tsifi    ini^^- 

aoKMig  the  stars,      .-^"^Ji^  B ,  svf     <V;,!'',   Uif\  ,'■ 
I  dtink  of  ber  '    "^'"         '     Be-^-i^' j".**f ''{ 

and  the  glow  which  her  passing  < 


;  *'  ''■> 


V  }i-i 


Dear  «ae!       -■".•;•■  y.  ■' 
^foa  sit  there  ''    "■'■-    -     ■ 

m  the  comer  of  the  carriage; 
aad  you  do  not  know  ae;  . . 
and  yoer  eyea  iecbid.      '-^  '> 

la  it  the  dirt,  the  squalor, 

the  wear  of  human  bodiea, 

and  the  dead  faces  of  oiir  neighbo«H9? 

These  are  but  symbols. 

You  are  prond ;  I  praise  you ;       _ , 
your  mouth  is  set ;  you  see  beyond  ua: 
I  wateh  you;  I  love  you; 
I  daaire  ym. 


■■-^^'fr 


7h«i«  ia  •  qiiiat  hero 
withia  the  ilMd-thMri  of  llw 
upoo  the  railway. 

There  ia  a  fimt  hew. 
withiis  my  heart, 
but  teaae  aa4  teo 
Hm  i»  asy 
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ra. 

Under  the  lily  shadow 
and  the  gold 
and  the  blue  and  asowe 
that  the  whin  and  tlM  Wac 
pour  down  on  tibe  water, 
the  fishes  quiver. 

Over  the  greeo  eold  leavea 
and  the  rippled  silver 
and  the  tarnished  copper 
of  its  oeck  and  beak, 
toward  tite  deep  Mack  water 
beneath  the  arches, 
the  swan  floats  slowiy. 

Into  the  dark  of  the  arch  the  swan 
and  the  black  depth  of  my  aorsow 
bears  a  white  rose  of  flaipe. 


The  graaa  is  beneath  jp(g  h*a4» 

and  I  gase  .::.,;> 

at  the  thronging  st«» 

in  the  night. 

They  f aU     .     .     .     th^  faU     4     . 

I  am  overwhelmed, 

and  afrai4.  .>-  . 


Each  little  leaf  of  th*  - 
is  careaaed  by  the  wind, 
and  each  is  crying. 

And  the  pei^uaM 
of  invisible  roses 
deepens  the  angeialfc 


Let  a  stroog  mesh  gf  root* 
feed  the  crimsoo  of  reaeo 
upon  my  heart; 
and  then  fold  over  the  hollow 
where  all  the  paia  wac 


TUBS. 


.'j;    :'■■(     I 


-k; 


li^-.iM  l>j-:.jrjt»-  'vr^iisiie- 


You  look  in  vam  for  a  sign, 

for  a  light  in  their  eyes.     No  !  .••-''' 

Stolid  they  sit,  hiHerf  i.i;:^''P>-i^  ^«?.;:-  .. 


content  with  Ae  electric  light,  '(P'^-y, 

aaaoeeA,  comfocti^la^  waa«k  k>v.^ 

Hinpeir?    ...  ff;  j.n- «■•■.. -vfT  ,:?.■• 

Far  a  aMmiaBt^  yea:  .iijk,ii 

thie  io  tho  n>aa«».  i—att     .  fHj.»ri.- .•ii.:.l;,«.-, 

uiialarasc<  mdlBturbod; 

and  we,  the  spirit  that  moves, 

we  leaven  the  mass, 

and  it  changes ; 

we  sweeten  the  mass, 

or  the  world 

would  stink  in  the  ether. 


On  the  Interference  with  the 
Environment. 

VL— THE  QUESTION  OF  OBSCENITY. 

AS  to  9b8cenity,'it  will  be  said  with  much  plausi- 
bility that  an  obscene  ekhibition  in  a  public 
place  makes  it  impossible  for  a  person — or  for 
many  persons — to  pass  that  way  without  suffering  a 
penalty  more  serious  than  the  mere  necessity  of 
enduring  something  distasteful.  I  reject  this  ai^u- 
ment,  not  without  having  considered  it. 

Let  us  define  our  terms.  The  popular  conception 
of  obscenity  (and  Hie  legal  conception  too)  covers  two 
very  different  things:  first,  the  disgusting;  second, 
that  which  stirs  seXua]  feeling.  The  argument  which 
I  have  just  described  as  "  plausible  "  cannot  apply  to 
the  first  of  these  twa  except  in  so  far  as  certain 
sensitive  people  ar^  moved  to  physical  nausea  by 
certain  sights.  I  never  heard  of  an  actual  case,  how- 
ever, in  which  a  person  who  had  eaten  a  good  meal 
lost  it  by  looking  at  anything  publicly  displayed,  or  in 
which  anyone  was  saved  from  such  an  experience  by 
the  restrictive  power  of  laws  against  obscenity.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  need  juridical 
defence  on  this  side,  ai)d  that  we  have  now  to  do  only 
with  obscenity  in  the  other  sense. 

Our    experience 'vidi    the    laws    against    obscene 
literature  teaches  ns '  tfaa;t.  it  is  impossible  to  define 
obscenity  so  that  a<iAft'can  know,  in  numerous  cases, 
what  a  court  will  hold,  to  .be  obscene  and  what  it  will 
not ;  or  even  so  that  tWb'ioijrts  can  be"  counted  on  to 
agree  with  each  other  in.  their  decisions  on  the  same 
book.      We  have  not  rnprel(   the   same   uncertainty 
which  the  law  exhibits  ii?Ti»gard  to  actions  which  are 
in  other  respects  n^arath^  dividing  line  of  lawful  and 
unlawful,  but  a  much  greater  degree  of  uncertainty. 
An  experienced  prosecutor' under  the  anti-obscenity 
laws  eliminates  the'  uncertainly  as  far  as  possible  by 
learning  the  personal  .dispositions  of  the  judges  and 
bringing  his  case  before  a  judge  from  whom  he  can 
expect  favour.     (My  only  authority  for  this  statement 
is  the  autobiographical  reminiscences  published  by  the 
eminent  prosecutors  themselves,  or  by  their  friends  ofa 
their  behalf.)     The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  a  man 
of  ordinary  prudence  settles  the  question  by  regarding 
as  probably  legally  obscene  everything  that  opinions 
might  differ  on,  and  so  the  laws  produce  practically 
the  effect  of  a  prohibition  of  all  such  matter,  to  the 
considerable  injury  of  the  public.    The  mischief  would 
be  lessi  of  course,  if  the  range  of  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  topic  were  not  so  frightfully  wide.      But  all 
Ais  is  directly  against  the  principle  that  a  man  should 
be  treated  as  innocent  till  those  who  know  the  facts 
can  agree  that  he  is  guilty. 

It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  found  easier  to  define 
obscenity  exhibited  to  the  eye  than  obscenity  m 
words;  so  the  evils  of  the  laws  against  obscene  litera- 
ture would  not  be  absolutely  duplicated  by  recognising 
It  as  a  form  of  assault  when  an  obscene  sight  is  forced 
upon  an  unwilling  person's  attention  in  a  public  place. 
But  I  observe  that  there  seems  to  be  no  particular 
disposition  to  make  obscene  displays  to  the  public  in 
generah  the  substantial  evils  which  Mr.  Comstock 
works  to  suppress  are  those  of  the  underhand  circula- 
tion of  obscenity.  The  men  against  whom  his  crusade 
IS  declared  are  in  the  business  for  cash,  and  make 
Uieir  money  by  not  letting  a  man  see  their  wares  till 
he  pays.  If  there  were  in  even  a  few  persons  a  dis- 
position to  inflict  obscenity  on  the  public,  either  from 
malice  or  from  a  quasi-religious  devotion  to  such 
things,  or  from  mere  love  of  lubricity,  a  small 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  would  enable  a  man  to 
annoy  the  public  a  deal  without  particular  danger  of 
detecUon.  But  nobody  seems  to  devote  to  such  busi- 
"iTfi  .'"'"*  *""^  ""''  money  than  is  involved  in 
chalking  a  diort  inscription,  or  a  hardly  recognisable 
drawmg,  o»  a  wall;     When  Chore  is  compihint  made 


of  an  actually  public  exhibition  of  obscenity,  the 
public  verdict  generally  is  that  the  complalnaiu  ia 
wrong  and  the  exhibition  not  obscene. 

An  instance  of  this  absence  of  a  disposition  to 
offend  even  a  squeamish  sense  of  obscenity  is  fur- 
nished by  the  matter  of  sleeves.  It  is  not  supposed 
by  the  publk  that  there  is  a  law  against  going  with 
bare  arms;  and  bare  arms  are  so  often  seen  that 
their  lawfulness  is  kept  in  everybody's  mind.  Never- 
theless It  is  not  considered  quite  the  thing  to  go  on 
the  street  sleeveless,  or  with  sleeves  rolled  up  far 
above  the  elbow,  unless  you  are  either  at  work  or  can 
make,  a  plausible  pretence  that  it  is  for  work  that 
your  arms  are  bared.  And  accordingly  people  do  not. 
The  pretence  that  the  arms  are  bared  for  work  is 
doubtless  stretched  a  bit  in  some  cases,  but  on  grown 
persons, of  either  sex  one  does  not  see  bare  arms  tha't 
are  not  covered  by  this  pretence.  This  does  not  look 
**;'.{. .*^«  *'»*  &«>«*  need  of  any  restraint  on  such 
exhibitions  as  are  likely  to  be  objected  to.. 

StUl,  such  minimising  of  the  issue  is  of  very  limited 
validity.     We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  tiie  dominant 
part  of  the  public  finds  the  acme  of  obscenity  in  the 
mere  exposure  of  the  human  body  to  view ;  and  we 
can^t   deny   that   there   would   be   a  good   deal   of 
exposure  of  the  whole  person  under  various  circum- 
stances if  the  prohibition  were  not  rigorous.       On 
many^  Beach  and  in  many  a  stream  boys  and  men 
would  bathe  without  ceremony ;  men  at  work  in  hot 
weather  would  find  that  the  more  of  their  garments 
thex  laWsoff,  the  more  efficient  they  grew;  careless 
pov.erty    would    economise    more    and    more    b    the 
matter  of  summer  covering;  a  good  many  persons 
bfekev*  that  the  tanning  of  the  skin  by  sunshine  is 
good  for  the  health,   and   that  the  reasons  for  the 
general  custom  of  always  wearing  clothes  are  not 
vuorth  a  row  of  beans,   and  some  of  these  persons 
would  want   to  live  up  to   their  principles  without 
retiring  to  a  lonely  place  when  their  affairs  did  not 
call  .them.to  such  a  place ;  commercialised  vice,  which 
IS  cautious  about  its  advertising  so  long  as  there  are 
laws  against  it  which  will  be  enforced  whenever  it 
displeases    the    police,    would    try    experiments    in 
methods  of  advertising  if  this  restraint  were  removed 
and   the   time  when   my  discussion   begins  to  have 
practical^  import  may   well   be  the  time  when   such 
restraints  are  removed.     And,  finally,  it  appears  that 
there   exists   a   form   of   insanity   which,    while   not 
invariably    accompanied    by    insanity    in    any    other 
respect,  manifests  itself  in  a  reckless  determination 
to  go  naked.     It  is  the  same  with  the  impulse  toward 
nudity  as  it  is  with  other  natural  human  impulses - 
any  one  of  them  may  have  an  intensity  that  wi'l  be 
undisputedly  abnormal.     If  some  fanatical  ruler  for- 
bade   all    picture-making    in    his    domains,    a    born 
painter  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci  would  doubtless  have  " 
the, prudence   to  conform    to   the  law,    but   a   born 
painter  like  William  Blake  would  break  the  law  and 
incur  the  penalty. 

Indeed,  substantially  that  experiment  has  been 
tried.  In  American  collections  of  Alaskan  Eskimo 
art  are  a  few  carvings  which,  instead  of  following 
the  conventional  routine  of  those  tribes,  show  a 
marvellous  lifelikeness  and  power  of  characterisation  : 

I.  the  carving!  shows  a  long  team  of  dogs,  every  dog 

has    his    own    individuality,    his    own    psychology. 
Inquiry   into   the  origin   of   these   unique   works  of 
genius   shows   that   some   years  ago   there  lived   in 
Alaska  an  old  fellow  who  was  universally  recognised 
as  weak-minded ;  for  he  insisted  on  spending  his  time 
in  carving,  to  the  neglect  of  the  practical  duties  of 
hunting  and  fishing;  and  he  did  not  even  do  his 
carving  property  in  the  style  that  centuries  of  tradi- 
tion have  fixed  as  proper  for  carving,  but  persisted 
'"    iraJong   his   carved   dogs   look   like   real  dogs! 
What  could  be  more  ridiculous?    So  he  lived  and 
died  despised.     Much  good  it  does  him  that  now, 
when  he  is  dead,  his  works  aTe  being  greatly  admired 
by  men  of  a  foreign  race  in  a  foreign  climate.     Well, 
r  say  that  when  the  artistic  impulse  is  so  dominant 
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tkat  ^  iMui  will  thus  fMftoct  aH  Im  matsriri  interests 
to  prodacc  works  of  art  that  kit  MigMwurs  do  mt 
even  think  well  at,  this  is  ^n  akiionnality.  So  I 
do  not  necessarily  imply  anythiay  m  to  wh«(her  the 
impulse  toward  nudity  is  a  woruiy  »r  unworthy  one 
when  I  speafc  of  its  ab*oniial  devatopment  as  furnish- 
ing, if  one  wishes  to  suppress  it,  all  the  difficulties  of 
suppressing  a  mania.  The  case  of  Socrates  is  not 
far  from  pandM  af ain.  Or  talte  the  normat  delight 
in  building  fires,  and  its  devetopment  to  an  abnonnal 
insistance.  Lately  there  was  aiy  incorrigiMe  pyro- 
■laniac  whose  iaccndiarisfn  was  <)uite  anmanagMhle 
tin,  after  two  or  three  institutions  had  failed,  he  was 

,  jient  to  the  asylum  at  Vineland,  N.J.  The  superin- 
teadeat  had  brains,  and  put  him  to  work  as  stoker  in 

^.ti>e  boiler  house.  He  never  makes  aay  trouble,  and 
is  the  most  useful  of  servants :  be  takes  the  most 
perfect  oare  of  that  fire — he  is  in  just  the  place  for 
which  nature  fitted  him,  and  ao  happier  man  ev«r 
■  handled  a  shovel  than  he  as  he  feeds  his  furnace. 
WeU,  just  as  you  must  cither  reatraia  the  pyro- 
naaiac  or  put  up  with  whatever  mischief  his  fires 

~  owiy  do,  so  you  must  either  restrain  the  gymao- 
manlac  or  put  up  with  whatever  mischief  his  nudity 
may  do. 

And  the  questioa  ought  not  to  he,  if  possifala, 
whether  it  really  does  mischief.  For  'it  we  take  up 
that  questioa  we  shall  have  ao  end  to  it.  The 
practically  important  tbing^  is  that  the  point  is  not 
agreed  on.  We  have  numerous  respectable  people 
who  believe  that  the  sight  of  the  naked  human  biody, 

-  of  either  sex,  has  no  more  inherent  tendency  to  rouse 
the  sexual  impulses  than  has  the  sight  of  the  body 
clothed  in  any  ordinary  costume,  and  that  if  nudity 
became  generally  customary  amoag  us  the  ultimate 
result  might  well  be  a  decrease  of  unchastity.  This 
class  includes  pretty  nearly  everybody  who  writes 
books  on  the  comparative  moral  customs  of  different 
nations,  and  it  includes  me.-^-  We  have  still  more 
numerous  people,  still  more  respectable  or  at  least 
still  more  respected,  who  hold  the  contrary  view, 
that  to  exhibit  the  naked  human  person  is  to  force 
upon  a  great  part  of  the  public  an  unwelcome  but 
iiiesistible  sexual  impulse.  Neither  of  these  two 
classes  will  readily  give  up  its  belief  for  any  argu- 
ment that  present  circumstances  permit  us  to  bring. 
And  there  you  are.  Our  business  is  to  determine  a 
reasonable  basis  on  which  people  who  hold  these  two 
views  are  to  live  together.  If  we  cannot  do  that, 
our  discussion  is  a  failure.  If  we  are  not  proposing 
a  basis  on  which  people  can  live  together  without  all 
thinking  alike,  then  our  propositions  have  as  their 
pre-requisite  not  merely  a  remote  and  problematical 
change  in  humafi  nature,  but  an  absolutely  undesir- 
able change.  What  I  want  is  a  plan  by  which  men 
as  they  are  can  live  together  b  peace.  The  present 
system,  in  which  so  great  a  part  of  every  maa's  life 

'  is  regulated  by  the  threat  of  violeace,  is  not  what  I 
call  peace. 

A  further  complicatioa  is  the  prospect  of  off-hand 
individual  violence.  A  monument  in  honour  of 
Heine,  with  sundry  nude  marble  nymphs,  was  erected 
in- New  York  a  few  years  ago.  After  a  little  white  a 
naan  rode  up  to  it  on  bis  bicycle  ia  the  middte  of  the 
night,  broke  off  all  breaki^e  parts  of  the  nyoqths 

-wtth  a  hammer,  aad  got  safe  away  oa  his  bicyde 
before  the  police  found  it  out.  He  was  never  caught. 
If  a  man  without  clothes  tried  to  go  along  one  of 
our  streets  to-day,  be  would  not  last  nearly  so  loag, 
in  the  absence  of  police  interference,  as  the  Heiac 
aKwument  did.  If  the  police  undertook  to  protect 
him,  it  is  not  certain  that  their  protection  would  be 
aaore  effective  than  it  was  in  the  caae  of  the  monu- 
mant.  As  long  as  the  sight  of  the  aartiagiiinil  human 
figure  is  unfamiliar  b  a  certaia  iahabited  place,  the 
person  who  exJbibiu  it  oMist  redaaa  with  •  prob(dbJHty 
of  stoites  aad  whi^Jacbas.  Aa4  if  ajiybedy  tiadar- 
takes  either  tha  pratactiaa  •(  Itet  parson  or  «fe 
prelcctioa  of  tha  p>bli^  paaca»  lb*  paaiictin  antt  Imw 
{To  tt  ttiMimtd.) 


Women  Who  Did  and  Who 
Do  Yet 

IN  these  days  of  hot  discussion  upon  how  to  be 
baf^  whaa  yaa  aught  to  be  married  but  aren't, 
w«  are  apt  to  think  G«iaBt  Alien  opeaai  the  ball 
of  yarn  with  his  "  WooMn  Who  Dkl"  WtO, 
possibly  be  apcned  the  ball  of  white  yarn,  but  it  is  to 
Haidaaa  Macfall  to  whoai  we  are  bdebted  for  dK 
first  uaraveUing  of  this  Uack  yarn. 

In  the  West  India*  junong  tha  desceadaats  of  the 
n^ro  slaves,  who  were  imported  there  some  hundred 
yeara  or  ao  ago,  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom  Cor 
marriages  to  be  soleainised  about  ten  years  or  ao 
after  the  faaiHy  has  come  iato  beiag.  Very  probably 
this  somewhat  unconventional  arraoceaMnt  originated 
on  accoaat  of  economic  determinisai ;  it  was  ebeaper 
to  do  without  the  luaury  of  the  ceremony.  N^gro 
wages  are  aot  aay  too  high  b  those  islands,  and  what 
with  the  cost  of  the  licence  and  the  tip  for  die  parson, 
and  the  cost  of  the  rbg,  it  was  more  convenient  to 
postpooe  the  oelebration  until  the  children  were  bom 
and  become  old  enough  to  be  able  to  kelp  defray  the 
expenae  of  rendering  tbeinaelves  lagitimats.  And 
why  not?  Are  not  the  children  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
legal  marriage? 

I  understand  it  is  the  custom  among  certain  Euro- 
pean peasants  to  defer  marriage  until  the  first  child 
is  obviousTy  under  way.  The  West  India  blacks 
marry  after,  say,  the  fifth  child  has  begun  to  pay 
interest  00  its  cost.  The  plan  works  well,  too.  Any 
West  Indian  will  bear  witness  that  the  woman  is 
never  beaten  severely  by  her  spouse  prior  to  the  Ic^al 
ceremony.  She  has  at  least  a  guarantee  of  hwppinCTfi 
during  the  first  few  years  of  love;  and,  any  way, 
if  she  is  not  happy  with  ho-  incubus  it  is  her  own 
fault.  It  is  very  bad  form  b  the  West  ladies  for  a 
girl  to  support  at  her  washtub  her  spouse  befiore  she 
has  the  rbg.  Indeed,  so  strong  a  hoM  has  custom 
upon  the  women  that  until  a  man  legally  marries  he 
actually  (eels  ashamed  not  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  h{S  offspring  and  their  mother. 

Now,  with  a  successful  working  experiment  in 
marital  freedooa  at  our  doors  one  would  have  thought 
that  some  of  these  hot  gospellers  upon  the  subject 
wouU  have  made  the  West  Indies  a  study  aad 
reported,  but  no  doubt  it  bos  been  felt  that  the  colour 
Ibe  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 

Haldane  Macfall,  however,  has  baldly  plunged  b 
the  inky  flood  where  others  still  stand  shivering  on 
the  shore,  aad  he  plung«d  b,  too,  way  back  b  iS9ii, 
with  his  "  Wooings  of  Jasebei  Petty ««r,"  whan 
nobody  in  those  days  ever  thought  of  finding  goU  for 
publishers  by  stirring  up  such  sex  problens.  But 
1898  was  too  early  for  such  thhigs,  and  the  book 
never  became  known  much  eacept  to  the  ycry  wise 
and  wicked. 

But  with  4fll-coa^uerbg  deaiocracy  hanunaring  a|t 
the  prbters'  door  and  deaMadiag  every Utiag  that'tf 
rare  and  good  for  everyone  who  hu  tha  price,  a  new 
edition  has  been  brought  out  that  will  suffice  to 
ameliorate  the  famine  b  Pettyfers  for  tha  tima  being. 

Tha  faflewiug  laatitiaii  wU  giaa  a  taate  of  wteTs— 
m  store  for  the  rcadar : — 

She  leaned  against  the  doorpost  and  fidgetad  with 
her  fingers.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  like  yo',  Dyle ;  I  Hke  yoV 
spirit " 

"  Dat   enough !"   said    Dyle   generously,.     "•  m  ' 
satisfied  to  marry  yo*  on  dat **  i??;!r 

JezebeTIaughed. 

"  Hnh  !  marryb'  ?  Marryb' !  dat  annuder  pair  o' 
stocfcin's,"  she  said  with  bttiog  contampt.     '*  wTiere 


dat  I 


de  money  caoain'  from  far  4m  te^ival?     I  aa  yo' 

Yo'   think   I   ia  goia'   k>  bam  %  law-dowo  « 

weddia'  ?  Hah  I"— with  acani— "  dat  Uk^  1  Huhl 
not  ac  I  I  not  goia'  ta  amny  yo'  ami  have  yo' 
speeding  me  aMney  wid  da  hai|^  o'  da  law  b  riotous 
Uvin',  iuat  de  same  like  ya'  «m  a  lawful  autrried 
man.  Httbl  ouppwsia'  I  marrv  yo' ;  supposb'  yo' 
meet  wid  aaathar  gal  ~4aa  dat  bad  for  me.  Si^ 
posb'  I  don't  g»iu'  to  marry  yo' ;  dan  supposb'  you 
meet  up  wid  aitdther  gat — daa  it  aU  ri(h»--daa  I  taka 
up  wid  aaotlNr  gaanalnaaiL  I  isn't  gain'  to  ptey 
second  hast  «e  aa  other  gai" 
"  Don  yo'  ao  truat  me  honour,  Jezebel?'''  said 
.,  Dyle  with  pained  accaat. 

'  "  Huh  !  not  me.  Haai  ia  I  ta  know  yo' b  not  loose 
in  yo'r  affecHons?  Suppoaia'  I  get  hankerin'  artar 
some  other  feUar  aiej^I  What  den?  And  I  is 
never  quite  sartb'  sura,,  at  da  tiaM  bcbg,  which  ai« 
de  one  I  likes  de  best." 
Dyle  shifted  his  feet  foe  departure. 
"  Den  it  appears  to  me,"  said  he,  "  it  ai«  about 
time  I  was  liftb'  ma  feet  aad  gittb'  travcUb', 
Jeoebel ;  and  loohin'  around  for  somethin'  to  happen' 
I  haacatch'dde  bad  hick."  ^^ 

"  Listen  to  me,  Dy4al"    Jeaabel  caaie  ta  his  side 

and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.     "  Yo'  has  caow'd 

along  and  tell'd  na  y»'  is  bound  to  marry  me  or  yo' 

•  is  bound  to  git  a  livin'.     Dat  serious.     I  allo.w  dat. 

-    Vo'  i»  b  bad  luck,  Dyle,  sartin'  aurts. " 

She  stood  silent  fbr  a  few  moments.  Then  she 
sighed,  and  said,  as  though  making  the  best  of 
things :  "  WWl  daa,  it  amounts  to  dis  here :  I  no 
mbd  Bvb'  wid  y»'  here  in  dis  house.  Ilut  de 
marryia'  it  can  cause  later  on. " 

'  Den  Jaaabel,  ya'  b  a«m  makin'  me  a  kcitimate 
man  t     said  Dyte,  rather  hurt  but  relieved. 

"Da   marryb'   it  can   come   later  on,"   repeated 

JcsebeL 

I^legrt  up  and  took  her  hands  in  his.       • '      - 

"  Jesebel,   old  gal,"  he  saia,   "  I  is  agre^'ble  to 

settle  down  here  wid  yo'  from  dis  evenin'.      I  has 

ax'd  yo'  t»  marry  L     Yo'  says  not  just  yet— yo'  is 

bound  to  have  a  proper  festival  wid  heaps  o*  style 

I  altow  dat  Dat  are  a  holy  and  proper  feeiin'  in  yo' 
sentimenu.  Da  folks  b  de  Seriptures  d^  always 
reckon'd  to  have  a  first-class  supe'law  weddin'  break- 
fast. Dat  are  sound  Scriptures.  Therefore  I  is 
ready  to  obliga  yo'.  NavenMess  I  is  goin'  to  be  real 
pleased  de  day  yo'  make  Jahu  Sennacherib  Dyte  a 
legitmmte  man." 

Hte  put  his  arms  about  her,  and  kissed  her  <m  like 
mouth.     And  she  giggtod  and  aflowed  it     .     . 

The  last  thbg  that  night  Jeeehel  stood  at  her  door- 
way clad  m  a  white  nightdress.  Before  she  chised 
\tfte  doer  she  flUng  a  bowlful  of  com  and  rice  actxws 
the  threshold  to  keep  out  ghouts  that  wouW  olhei^ 
wise  enter  crevices  or  squeese  through  the  keyhole, 
and,  takmg  human  shape  of  corpses,  with  coW  and 
clammy  Hps  suck  the  bbod  from  the  steeping'  folk 
withm  the  house. 

Baaides,  it  sa*ad;jB»la»i«ati»,fcnd,Hi»lbwhi  b 
thaearly  i 


Mr.  Maefha  was  a  Britiah  Army  officer  stationed  b 
J^natca,  aad  has  his  hnowlM^  of  Bfte  there  from 
ae««i^«aitaofe  Ha  haalwig  ,*«  resigned  his  com- 
misBba  and  h  aov  dtiulftig  hfc  Ifaie  to  Art  and 
i-HeraMra  m*  alhar  bconse^twHttaHtito. 


ft  W. 


t'Mi0» 


Violet  Hunt 


»i-..- ";-■'.  ^»(f.;  ■ 


"  Tha  Wooings  of  Jeaabal  Pet^fer."  By  Maldnae 
ilirfall,  autinr  of  "  Hm  Maaf  falk."  «c. 
fPiiiliiihiJ  hf  Yiflria.  MarafciMi    6/..] 


WHBNfiVBR  a  woman  goaa  to  writa  a  aaval  she 
first  chooses  herself   as   hemaa;  sha  than 
decides  that  sha  had   batter  hrisa   someone 
else,  and  ends  up  by  ahaasing  banMH  «ab.     If  she 

'^^^}  '^  ?■*  "**  —  """i*"-      !*«■  b  RontolB 
y»  always  have  the  horrid  suspicion  that  Tito  will 


threw  off  hb  disfuiae  and  appear  as  Mary  Evans. 
And  Adam  Bede  is  an  aUagoncal  figure  representing 
Gaoiva  Elbt's  batter  nature.  It  is  probably  due  to 
thapenucioua  bfluence  of  this  author  that  women 
adopt  these  evU  courses.  And  her  indifference  to 
s^  la  typical. 

..  '*f*^  *****  ba*«y»«»ff  mysetl  into  writbg  the 
whanaver  a  woman  "  sort  of  generality  I  shall  have 
tn^hadgeand  say  that  Violet  Hunt  writes  like  a 
«  better  than  any  other  woman.  After  all  if 
I  am  bcapabia  of  the  bdirect  method  of-  writing 
a  great  many  men — if  they  wiH  persist  in 
_  like  George  Eliot  bstead  of  like  Flaubert, 
and  If  they  will  coaact  and  scold  and  tease  and  ai^ue 
about  theu-  characters,  why  in  Heaven's  name 
shcMildn't  thay?  It  b  lauch  mon  reasonable  to  take 
tham  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  writers  belonging 
to  the  great  second  daiv  like  Rousseau,  and  not  to 
the  small  first  class,  like  F'aubert.  So  much  for 
gaaaralities. 

-^^iatet  Hunt  has  two  quaUtirs  b  her  hooka— b 
soma  oi  her  booka— one  of  whioJi  some  men  have 
possessed ;  the  other  is  her  own  paiticular  possession. 
^  J^^  to  her  gift  of  humour  and  to  her  gift  of 
mati^iato  the  mbd  of  "  flappers."  Violet  Hunt's 
**PP^  are  perfect;  when  she  writes  of  them  you 
feel  as  if— like  Floriaei— you  would  have  her  do  that 
always.  Her  early  book  The  Maiden's  Progress  and 
the  bter  Cebbrity  at  Home  give  her  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  her  gtnius  in  this  direction.  If 
anyoaa  is  cuiious— as  I  have  been— to  know  exactly 
what  those  strange  female  creatures  with  bng  l^s 
and  pigr-tnils  are  thinking  about  let  him  read  chapter 
SIX  of  the  Maiden's  Progress.  He  will  arise  a  more 
well-informed  man,  feeling  more  scared  than  ever  of 
the  omnipasent  sex  in  every  stage  of  its  development 
I  sweat  these  flappers  are  a  new  fruum.  Violet 
Hunt  may  have  given  us  a  new  artistic  pleasure- 
she  has— by  portraybg  them,  but  she  has  also  added 
a  new  mtaUeetual  horror.  They  are  like  a  Poe  story, 
iaatan  to  thb,  part  of  die  reflections  of  a  little  girl  of 
fifteen  at  a  teniua  party  : — 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  eat  another  peHi  four?  I've 
had  six,  but  then  William  has  had  eight  We  were 
b«^nnbg  to  make  the  dish  look  silly,  so  I  sent  him 
away  to  field  for  balls.  He  was  cross.  He's  a  year 
oWer  than  me.  He's  at  Eton.  Poor  Eton  I  I 
manage  him  of  course.  I  manage  everybocfy.  It's 
alf  my  doing  that  we  took  this  sweet  Vicarage  for 
three  months,  and  didn't  go  to  Folkestone  or  East- 
bourne, or  some  other  unearthly  place.  There  js 
never  anything  for  me  to  do  there,  and  I  bore  myself 
to  extbguishers.  But  here  there  are  woods  and  tool 
sheds  and  runaway  bulls  and  everything  exciting,  and 
not  too  many  old  frumps  to  come  and  call. 
^ "  There  are  only  the  Deverals,  and  they're  at 
Dunse  Court,  a  mile  off.  Fine  old  county  family — 
dtm't  they  just  know  it?  The  old  lady's  terribte,  but 
Idont  trouble  about  her  much  except  to  stick  teasel 
baHs  in  her  skirt  when  she  isn't  lookbg.  Almeria, 
*e  girl,  never  says  anything;  and  as  for  the  boys, 
Arthur  and  Fred— well  Billy  Danvers.  is  worth  a 
hundred  of  thensk" 

And  soi  on  ovar  pagjts.  HaM  are  we,  respectable  I 
quMt  citmns,  quite  oertab  that  there  are  no  dragons 
and  agree  leit  b  the  worW,  confident  that  even  if  dK 
Gannann  do  imrade  u»  we  shan't  be  Mjy  worae  oK 
thatt  we  are,  relgrias  oa  tha  power  of  the  polkeman, 
and  ail  the  time  there  are  thpae  schembg,  iagenbus 
liWa  dftvils  b  our  midst.  "I  manage  him,  of 
oanrar.  I  managa  avaaybody."  And  she  does,  that's 
tha  drnl  a£  itv  she  dann.  At  bast,  she  does  when 
she's  a  little  oWer,  and  b  caUed  Tempe  Vero-Tayfor 
and  lives  in  aaaMiar  baok.  We  all  ought  to  fomhka., 
Society  for  Mutual  Defaace  against  Flappers. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fhct  the  flapper  doesn't  take  up  a 
gveat  bnik  in  The  Mhiden's  Progress^  but  there  b  a 
hind  of  parteatanaaess  about  her,  a  aart  of  veiled 
horror  lilba  the  pn^ecies  of  Cassandra.     But  The 
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Celebrity  at  Home  is  entirely  written  by  a — I  mean 
that  it  is  written  in  the  first  person  and  that  the 
lieroine,  or  the  chief  character,  or  whatever  you  like 
to  call  her,  is  one  of  these  child-woman-devils. 
Almost  at  the  very  beginning  she  says  that  it  is  nice 
to  do  what  you  like  even  if  it  isn't  good  for  you. 
And  she  acts  up  to  her  device.  She  does  do  exactly 
'  as  she  likes,  and  gets  everyone  into  all  sorts  of 
scrapes  and  taxes  Violet  Hunt's  ingenuity  to  the 
utmost  to  get  them  out  again.  Naturally  enough  we 
know  exactly  whom  we  are  to  like  and  whom  not  to 
like.  I  suspected  from  the  first  that  George  was  a 
bit  of  a  scoundrel,  and  though  the  flapper  is  his  6wn 
daughter  I'm  quite  sure  she'd  admit  it  in  that  nasty 
frank  way  of  hers.  And  "  Mother,"  poor  dear,  one 
sympathises  most  awfully — but  after  all  one  can't 
talk  about  books  so  familiarly  as  if  all  the  people 
were  alive  and  everyone  knew  them.  But  that's  just 
the  thing  in  The  Celebrity.  It  ought  to  begin  "  once 
upon  a  time."  And  if  one  can  get  out  of  one's  stolid 
unbelief  and  get  into  its  fairy-tale  feeling  it's  just  as 
real  as  Cinderella,  and  all  about  people  one  might  ■ 
meet  any  day. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  talk  lightly  about  a  person's 
wit  as  one  does  about  her  flappers.  It  is  a  more 
serious  and  personal  matter,  like  {H-aising  someone  to 
her  face  for  being  pretty  or  having  a  charming  lisp. 
StiU  oat  can't  talk  about  Violet  Hunt's  work  without 
referring  to  it.  Her  wit  is  really  her  most  valuable 
quality.  Whenever  she  gets  serious  one  always 
hopes  she'll  say  something  witty  soon  and  make  up 
for  it.  If  you  want  to  read  her  serious  books  with 
the  same  interest  as  the  others  you  must  read  them 
first.     The  witty  ones  spoil  you  for  the  others. 

Violet  Hunt's  wit  is  quite  personal  and  amazing. 
It  is  inexhaustible,  careless,  slap-dash,  and  altogether 
woman's  humour.  It  is  hardly  ever  forced,  hardly 
ever  not  quite  "  it  ";  and  then  one  realises  that  it  is 
rather  from  carelessness  than  from  lack  of  inventfve- 
ness.  She  is  so  profuse  that  she  has  no  time  to 
worry  about  quality.  The  marvel  is  that  she  should 
write  so  much  so  well.  She  is  like  the  editions  of 
M.  Anatole  France — never  ipuisi.  Ideas  rush  into 
her  head,  get  jumbled  up — she  has  little  power  in 
direct  thinking — she  perceives  an  incongruity,  writes 
it  down,  and  you  have  a  witticism.  It  isn't  the 
polished  epigram,  thank  Heaven,  but  it  is  at  least 
the  spontaneous  joke.  And  those  of  us  who  like  to 
be  amused,  who  frankly  want  to  be  amused,  grin  and 
applaud  and  feel,  better  afterwards. 

Hers  is  not  exactly  a  quotable  sort  of  wit.  The 
,  manner  is  everything,  I  suppose.  You  get  involved 
in  it  and  read  along  waiting  for  the  next  joke,  which 
always  comes,  and  then  you  go  on  again.  It  is  all 
very  fascinating  and  delightful.  The  odd  thing  is 
that  as  the  flapper  gets  older  the  wit  gets  less  spon- 
taneous; I  suppose  the  responsibilities  of  life,  falling 
in  love,  and  so  on,  make  even  a  flapper  less  cheerful. 
For  though  one  reads  the  Celebrity's  Daughter  with 
a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  it  has  not  exactly  the  same 
flair  about  it.  And  then  when  you've  got  used  to 
thinking  George  a  villain  and  Mother  an  ill-used 
woman,  it's  so  hard  to  have  to  change  your  mind  and 
decide  that  George  is  ill-used  and  Mother  perfectly 
disgusting.  And  then  I  can't  forgive  Violet  Hunt 
for  putting  George  into  prison.  Dear  old  George, 
with  his  affectations  and  his  cranky  house  and  his 
rotten  books  and  his  lady  Scilly,  it  was  mean  to  put 
him  in  gaol.  (You  must  excuse  my  talking  about 
"  Gewge  "  in  this  familiar  way.  It  is  the  fault  of 
an  author  who  will  use  the  personal  style  and  not  the 
cold  impersonal  Flaubertian  method.  I  quite  believe 
in  George,  with  a  sort  of  pathetic  faith,  like  that  of  a 
Pekinese  in  a  bad  mistress.  I  was  awfully  glad 
when  George  was  made  Censor  of  Plays.) 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  an  author  is  to  be 
esteemed  for  what  is  original  and  unique  in  his  work. 
But  it  is  on  that  ground  that  I  decline  to  enter  into 
a  k>ng  dtscusstoa  of  Violet  Hunt's  more  serious 
work.     Her  comedy  is  quite  h^r  own;  other  people 


have  written  seriously  about  the  social  difficulties  she 
deals  with  and  have  done  it  quite  ap  well.  Moreover 
— now  that  the  flapper  is  grown  up — the  feeling  of 
intrigue  is  wearing  to  a  simple  person.  Violet  Hunt's 
plots  are  thp  most  complicated  in  existence.  Her 
suspense,  as  she  works  them  out,  must  be  terrible  to 
endure.  I  admit  that  works  like  the  Dbll,  for 
instance,  are  extremely  effective  and  clever  presents* 
tions  of  modern  society  and  its  problems,  dangers 
and  weaknesses.  I  admit  that  it  is  probably  all  <}uite 
true,  and  that  she  can  draw  a  man  without  making 
him  either  a  tailor's  assistant  or  a  sanguinary  villain. 
But  we  are  all  so  weary  of  the  eternal  discussion. 
When  anyone  comes  along  who  wants  to  argue  or 
prove  anything,  we  are  inclined  to  say  "  Yea,  yes, 
yes.  But  for  God's  sake  shut  up  and  go  away." 
And  so  the  good  argumentative  writers  as  well  as  the 
bad  are  just  thrown  aside,  and  we  listen  to  anyone 
who  will  tell  us  a  story,  like  Mr.  Conrad,  or  invent 
extraordinary  untrue  beauty,  like  M.  Remy  de 
Gourmont,  or  amuse  us,  like  Violet  Hunt  in  The 
Cfelebrity  at  Home,  and  The  Celebrity's  Daughter. 

And  all  that  is  only  reiterating  the  commonplace 
remark  that  if  you  write  something  really  humorous 
nobody  will  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  your 
serious  worft. 

-i         ...   B.'t;.H5,-i    IbCHARD  AujINGTOMSk*'- 

Le  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier. 

THIS  theatre  is  a  little  box  of  a  place,  seating 
about  four  hundred  people.  TTie  decorative 
scheme  is  simple;  white  walls,  and  a  white 
ceiling  with  two  rows  of  big,  square,  orange-coloured 
lanterns  hanging  from  it.  The  low  arch  is  black, 
with  a  little  door  on  each  side,  and  green  curtains  to 
shut  out  the  stage.  Unfortunately,  footlights  are 
used  instead  of  the  more  modem  Fortenay  systems 
for  diffusing  light;  and  a  big  prompter's  box  hides 
far  too  much  of  the  stage.  These  faults,  which  are 
merely  faults  .  of  construction,  will  probably  be 
remedied  later. 

Besides  plays,  the  Director  has  announced  a  series 
of"  Conferences,"  half  on  the  classic  poets,  and' half 
on  modern  French  poets.  Among  the  latter  are 
MM.  Claudel,  Jammes,  Verhaeren,  Viel6-Griffin  and 
others.  Yesterday,  the  first  conference  of  the 
modem  series  was  given.  It  was  on  the  poetry  of 
MaiartA^  and  Verlaine.  M.  Andr^  Gide  was  the 
speaker.  From  time  to  time  in  his  discourse  M.  Gide 
stopped  to  allow  some  member  of  the  "  VieuK 
Colombier  "  troupe  to  illustrate  his  point  by  reciting 
the  poem  in  question.  These  lectures  should  become 
very  popular.  Yesterday  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
people  were  turned  away. 

The  inaugural  programme  consisted  of  a  one-act 
play  by  Moli^re  and  a  translation  of  Hey  wood's 
"Killed  by  Kindness"  (une  Femme  tude  par  la 
Douceur).  In  English  this  play  is  dull,  in  French 
it  is  duller.  How  the  company  succeeded  in  making 
it  interesting  (and  they  did)  is  incomprehensible. 
Two  scenes  in  particular  were  very  effective.  Mr. 
Yeats  has  better  plays — Synge's,  Boyle's,  and  his 
own — but  even  so,  the  Irish  players  have  not  sur- 
passed the  two  scenes  I  mention.  And  their  simplis 
scenery  has  been  surpassed  only  by  the  first  act  of 
"  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps."  The  ddcors  owe  much 
to  Mr.  Gordon  Craig.  The  acting  was  not  too  good  : 
it  was  competent  but  not  "  modern."  It  contained 
no  element  of  newness.  But  then  I  was  perhaps 
unfortunate  in  the  play  I  saw.  I  would  raUier  see 
them  perform  Nfcr.  Yeats'  play  '*  On  Baile's  Strand." 

The  setting  for  the  two  scenes  mentioned  above 
could  not  have  cost  over  jQ2$ ;  and  their  effectiveness 
was  marvellous. 

If  this  theatre,  only  a  month  old  now,  improves  as 
there  is  every  hope  of  its  doing,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  theatres  in  the  world. 

M.  s.  eL 


Correspondence. 

Nora  Tp  CORRBSPONDBiiTS.  —  IfhUt  quUt  -auUiug  t»  ^Uish 
letUts  under  u»mt  dtfluuu,  toi  matt  it  a\coHdJli»n  ofjmUi- 
catitH  that  the  namt  ami  tudrtit  of  eat h  cmmtpondtnt  should 
bt  supftud  to  tht  SMv.  — BOi 


THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  LAW. 

To  the  Eiitor  of  The  Egoist. 

Maoam, 

The  •nclosed  wiU  Interest  you  iai  connection 
-with  the  statement  in  your  issue  of  Dfeoamber  ist  to 
the  effect  tjbat  in  "  the  St&te  of  New  York  covering 
the  period  of  ten  years  ending  with  December  31, 
1912,  the  increase  in  output  of  the  l^islative  mills 
during  that  decade,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
was  so  great  that  were  the  increase  maintained  in  the 
same  ratio  for  tlie  succeeding  ten  years,  at  the  end 
of  that  term  over  half  of  the  adult  male  population 
would  be  in  the  meshes  of  the  law  or  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  it.  To  be  exact,  thirty-one  per 
cent,  would  be  connected  with  the  public  service  in 
some  way  and  twenty-six  per  cent,  would  be  im- 
prisoned or  prosecuted.  It  is  true  our  statistician 
added  the  naive  proviso :  if  all  laws  were  strictly 
enforced.     A  saving  "  if  "  ! 

In  addition  to  the  actual  statistics  upon  which  the 
above  calculations  are  based,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  actually  a  condition  of  affairs  exists  of 
which  the  instance  of  divorce  will  provide  an 
illustration.  Although  divorces  are  reckoned  at  one 
in  twelve  of  all  marriages  in  the  United  States,  they 
iire  really  faV''  more  numerous  in  proportion'  and 
iimong  others  for  these  reasons. 

(i)  Good  Catholics  do  not  get  divorces. 

(2)  Almost  no  Jews  get  divorces.  It  is  a  common 
boast  among  them  that  "  there  has  never  been 
'  yahoulah  '  (fraudulent  bankruptcy)  nor  a  divorce  in 
our  family." 

(3rd  and  most  important)  The  poor  do  not  get 
divorces.  They  cannot  afford  it,  ^d  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. If  Bridget  and  Pat  quarrel  too  much,  or  Pat- 
does,  not  bring  home  his  wages,  she  throws  a  flat- 
iron  at  him,  and  won't  give  him  any  grub,  and  he 
takes  his  kit  of  tools  and  goes  to  Philadelphia.  They 
are  practically  divorced. 

I  have  among  my  clients  (who  are  not  numerous 
as  I  am  not  in  active  practice)  a  woman  whose 
husband  abuses  her.  She  is  poor,  and  after  con- 
sidering her  remedies  I  told  her  to  take  a  carving 
knife  and  tell  him  she  would  stick  it  in  him  if  he 
struck  her.  That  accomplished  a  practical  divorce, 
and  relieves  her  of  his  abuse. 

In  another  case,  the  lady  and  her  husband  simply 
cannot  agree.  She  lives  in  Europe  and  he  lives  here 
and  they  alternate  about  every  six  months.  That  is 
a  practical  .divorce. 

In  the  third  case,  also  among  my  clients,  the 
husband  could  not  contribute  to  her  support,  and  the 
wife  simply  took  her  furniture,  moved  away,  and 
refuses  to  consort  with  him.  Fear  of  public  opinion 
keeps  him  from  making  any  demand  on  her,  or  on 
the  children.     That  is  a  practical  divorce. 

My  own  estiiaatB  tsrtfiat  roagfaljr,  one  marriage  in 
three  results  in  what  is  equivalent  to  divorce. 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  how  this  strikes  you. 

It  is  not  possible  accurately  to  state  the  number  of 
laws  to  which  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
subject  because  many  sections  of  the  Code  of  civil 
procedure,  for  instance,  contain  three  or  four 
"laws"  ;  on  one  paragraph  there  have  been  thousands 
of  decisions  to  try  to  find  out  what  it  means.  How- 
ever, an  accurately  as  can  be  calculated,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Heydeclier,  the  author  of  a  voluminous  digesf  of 
laws,  and  I,  calculated  that  they  number  twenty-one 
thousand  two  hundned  and  sixty  (21,260),  This 
includes  tite  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  dbes  iK>t 
includb  the  absolutely  innumerable  ordinances,'  regu- 


lations and  rules  issued  by  police,  fire,  teaemoit,  | 
water,  streets,  licenses,  Aldermatic,  dbck,  charity  and  l- 
other  departments,  which  have  ak  tke  farc«  of  law. 
You  can  get  in  prison  probably  quicker  for  disobey- 
ing an  ordinance  of 'tire'  tfealth  Department  or  a 
traffic  regulation  of  the  Police  Department  than  you 
can  for  disobeying  the  holy  tariff  law. 

Bolton  Hall. 


MR.    HAWKINS    ON    MR.    CARTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Egoist. 

Madam, 

Dear  Editor  if  yewU  ferj^ive  me  fer  being  so>  : 
konfideshul  loike  wot  i  wants  to  say  is  this  that  erie 
Untly  Carter  es  a  jolly  good  chap  e  is  wot  i  aUwaya 
ses  is  wots  the  good  of  it  all?  alKthis  ere  poetry  and 
stile  and  tawkin  and'  jawin  yer  ead  off  like  the  missus 
docs  if  yer  as  a  drop  but  Untly  es  got  stile  e  as 
tawk  abaht  shikespier  and  g.  r.  Sims  wy  they  aint 
nowheres  in  it.  i  ses  give  me  a  feller—wot  knows  is 
bisness  i  ses  an  dont  go*  gassin  abaht  things  wot 
fellers  like  us  dont  know  and  dont  want  ter  know  i  " 
ses  00  wants  ter  ere  a  lot  o  jaw  abaht  immiges  and 
forun  langwidges  and  sich  ?  call  it  dam  blarsted  forun  ' 
cheek  i  do  if  youll  pawdon  me  missy  fer  sayin  so 
thow  yewre  a  b-a.  still  i  rekkon  the  bord. schools 
good  enuf  fer  Untly  and  me  and  chaps  like  us  wot 
as  to  rool  the  kuntry 

dear  missy  i  wants  yew  ter  write  an  tell  Untly 
that  me  an  my  mates  we  knke  is  stile  we  do  an'  if  he 
loikes  ter  kum  dahn  ar  ally  baht  arf  pas  nine  satdy 
nite  weel  giv  im  a  nice  ot  dish  a  pigs  troters  and 
sum  beer  an  pudin  an  if  so  be  e  loikes  a  gaime  o 
aipny  nep  we  don  min  taikin  a  hand  or  a  bit  o  kok- 
fightin  like  jes  ter  amewse  us  pore  fellers  an  tell 
Untly  from  us  that  e  ort  to  be  primminnister  e  ort 
its  a  shime  thats  wot  it  is  fer  a  feller  like  that  ter 
be  waisted  on  jurnalissum  dear  missy  tell  im  not 
ter  ferget  next  satdy  arf  pas  nine  crooks  elly  ol  kent 
rowd  clos  ter  the  ol  megpy  and  gawd  bless  yer  Untly 

Henery  Hawkins. 

-     THE  INDIVIDUAUST^ 

To  the  Editor  of  T^b  Egoist. 
Madam, 

Miss  Alice  Grc^  asserts  that  "  diere  is  no  '  the  ' 
individual."  Will  she  tell  me  to  "what  she  refers 
whoi  she  ^>eaks  of  |Iuntly  Carter?  Does  she  refer 
to  my  individuality  as  distinct  from  that  individuality 
whtch  I  call  Alice  Groff? 

HUNTLY  CaBTRK. 
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The  Divine  Mystery. 

A    READING 

ivtka 

HUtury  of  ChrisHtmifr  Jown  to  the  Tim* 
of  Christ 

By  ALLEN     UPWARii, 

AUTHOR^  THS  NEW  WOKD. 


The  •atbor'B  Ntm  Word  is  die    ^ 
. , ,  ;^  only  work  on  adence  and  religion 
iri^^.that    has    ever    been    accepted 
.^:  by  both  sides.     In  the  ipresent 
,^..-  volume  the  history  of  religion  is 
presented  as  the  history  of  science. 
The  story  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
though  only  an   episode  in   the 
iMrration,  will  be  read  with  espe- 
cial interest  by  reformers  of  die 
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STIRNCrS    GREAT    WORK: 

Tk*  HMM  pawf»l>il  work  tlHk«  Ihm  avar  mmm 
m  Iwal*  human  mlnrt."— Tk*  Hum  ft  mwmmm. 


THE  EGO  AND 
HIS  OWN 

By   MAX    STIRNEIt. 

TnuuUuil  by  Stsvin  T.  Bvimctom  ;  pnsftees  and  iontxlttctioin  bjr  lb* 
Mndaur,  B>NJ.  R.  Tuckkr,  and  Dr.  Jahss  WAUcm. 


:$*■■ 


Xib  Sd.  Mt,  mfi  a«L  XIM.K.  78  Mala  poat  fraa. 

Ths  MoiHiiKi  PocT  Myt:  "  It  must  •Imys  nnk  u  Um  ihu  uacaB- 
misijig  anoBpt  to  vindicml*  the  all  oigmnlttc  egoUm  that  U  the  {ntal* 
nal  baais  ofanawhiwn  property  >o  called.  .  .  ,  There  ia  aaawdliai 
awa-iwpiriiig  in  iba  spectacle  of  tnU  leoely  thinker  applyiaa  himaaif  l«  tba 
hopeleai  talk  of  deetPDying  the  myriad  maniioned  structure  of  bnaaa  loefaty 
with  a  small  hammer  that  no  niOragist  would  look  at  aad  a  bast  oail  ler  Chi  aaL 
Ha  asks  no  help  from  his  fellow-anarchists ;  the  bomb  is  aa  siusiliee  and 
tyimnuical  in  his  mind's  eye  as  the  policeman's  tnmcheea  or  the  king's  aov^ 
traorlhegnoeofGod— which  laems  to  him  the  wont  daspotisB  of  aU.  .  .  . 
Howaver,  the  cold  and  unconquerable  courage  which  has  enabled  him  to 
press  his  principle  to  its  ultimate  coaclusion,  hiaaainod  1 
m  tliaae  latter  days.  -r..  e-: 1-_  »__  .r^.^ 


piamis 
bemai 


_^  days.  ...  To  Stimer  the  Kgo  u  the  only  nality,  the  oaly 
Ideal.  There  u  nobody  else  and  nothing  elae  in  the  uniKanc,  and  wliaa  all 
■■neanaay  withhim,  -All  things  are  nothing  to  bm,'  tbea  (raadam  will  b* 
AiUy  achiarad." 

THk  Athbic.su>!  says  :  "It  is  a  book  even  more  rclerant  to  modeia 
tfaooght  than  to  its  own  age,  and  the  power  of  logic  with  which  ita  daetiilM 
•fa  complete  egoism  is  set  forth  has  given  it  permanent  importance." 


ANARCHISM 

By  DR.   PAUL   ELTZBACHCS. 

TnuBilated  fay  Stmvsh  T.  Btington. 

CUdk  gU^i  330  pmgm,  s  illHatrwtiau,  6t.  64.  »•#,  ^matmgw  #A 

AnaUbwatecoraparativttstudyamlsuiBaBryorthewritingBorGodww, 
IVondhoo.  Stimer,  Bakunin.  Kropotkin,  TolMoi,  and  Tucker,  with  portnuts 
of  all  except  Proudbon  and  Stiroar. 

"  I>r.  Eltzbadier't  Kientific  expoaitioa  ii  all  the  nora  valoablft  Wraiiw  ha 
ttnat  an  Anarchist.  He  is  a  scholar,  who,  seeking  to  know  anarchism  sciao- 
ttncaJljr,  haa  produced  a  work  which  the  translator,  who  is  an  AnatcfaiaK, 
daaenbea  as  toe  most  complete  and  accnrate  presentaties  of  anarohi&m  *ht 
«»ar  has  been  given  in  so  &h(»ta  space." — Chicago  Public 


STATE  SOCIALISM  AND 
ANARCHISM 

How  far  they  agree  and  wherein  thay  diflv. 

•y    BCNJ.    R;    TUCKHC 

Wmttmi  JA  nl,  tmttaim  %A     U.S.A.  m  nml,  fml  fim. 
A  nmr  aditioo  of  what  is  pm-haps  the  best  short  ezpaaitian  «nr  wrtttMi 
of  the  nmdamental  dlfrerences    between  Stale    Sodalisn  and  Anarchism 
^nthority  and  Liberty),  by  the  editor  of  Libbkty,  and  rapriMed  iW>m  its 


THE  SEVEN  THAT  WERE 
HANGED    — 

By    LRONIO    ilNOIiSICFF; 

TraoslatMl  by  Bbhj.  R.  Toiacaii. 

Wfmftmt  64.  mt.  tmtmt*  •*•    U.  S.A.  if  cmA  ft/rm. 

"  Notfaiag  can  give  an  idea  of  the  penetrating  emotion  of  this  tedtal, 

which  unfolds  ilaeir  so  simply,  without  any  attempt  at  morbid  effects  or 

dxtrical  ravolt,  without  the  least  eaploeion  of  haired  or  indignation.    Vet 

ID  ittswiowful  sobtiety  it  constitutes  the  sevenat  and  moatdafiaiUve  anaigo- 


atofTsarism," — Las  Nouvai.Lss, 
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TF  the  skiH  of  a  doctor  were  bespc^en  to  effect  the 
X    cure  of  a  madman,  and  he  proceeded  to  attempt 
the  systematising    of   the   insane   ravings   while 
giving  no  heed  to  the  existence  of  the  madness  one 
would  say  there  wasTTttle  to  choose  from  in  sound- 
ness of  mind  between  doctor  and  patient.       Yet  no 
one  marvels  when  from  ail  those  who  have  a  nostrum 
to  offer  as  a  cure  fOr  the  disease  of  civilisation  and  its 
complications  tio  voice  is  heard  drawing  attention  to 
the  species  of  sickness  which  is  its  antecedent  cause. 
It  remains  nameless  and  unsuspected,  to  be  indicated 
only  by  a  description  of  its  symptoms. 

It  begins  with   the    failure    of    the    self-assertive 
principle  of  the  vital   power :    a   failure  of  courage. 
Tolerated,    it   acts  on   the   power  of  the  heart    and 
thins     it    out    to    a    degree    at    which     it    is    too 
light  to  retain  its  seat  there,  and  forthwith  mounts 
to  the  head  where  transmutation  begins.     The  power 
of  the   heart,    already    ^own    virtueless    and    thin, 
distills    poisonous    clammy    vapours    which    emerge 
from  the  head.       As  they  grow  denser  they  settle, 
a  heavy  cloud  o*  mist  about  the  herd.     Descending, 
they    bneathe   a   iihn    upon    the   eyes    and    dim    the 
senses.     Within,  the  heart  lefit  tenantless  of  power  is 
contracted  by  ghostly  hands— the  hands  of  fear.    The 
face  becomes  pallid  under  tie  TbougFt-wreaths  with 
the  chillness  of   fear.      The   vapours   become    the 
breath  of  his  nostrils   and  are   breathed   in  as   Duty 
^^ad  Cireumspeotion.     They  penetoate  each  linA  and 
fibre,   inoculate  with  obedience    and    viqbie.      The 
hands  fold  meekly :  the  man  walks  with  oicumspec- 
tion.     He  is  already  civilised :  he  awaits  merely  the 
idiosyncracy  of  the  particular  civilisation, 

iti    ct>    (f 


StTMt,  Soud>port,  and  publiriMMi  by  tbt  Proprietors. 
Btoomsbur)'   Street,    I>ondon,   W.C. 


A  civilisation  is  the  attempted  working  out  cf  a 
Scheme  of  Salvation  :  a  plan  of  escape.     It  is  the  im- 
perfect form  built  up  from  the  perfected  plan  which  the 
«!ligious  philosophies  of  the  "great"  "construbtive" 
"thinkers  "  of  its  age  have  projected.     For  it  Ts  not 
merely  that  a  race  of  men  bleached  white  with  the 
faUure   of   courage    would    do    well   with    a  prelaid 
scheme  of  action:   they  refuse  to  move  on  without 
«>e.     They  bleat  for  a  Deliverer— a  "great  qonstnic- 
tive    thinker— as    sheep    for    a    shepherd..      Being 
without  prescience,  without  inner  compelling  desine, 
*ey  wait  to  be  told.     The  great  worW  of  audienoes 
puts  out  its   distracted   agitated   tentacles,    swaying 
aBout   aimlessly,   dumb  appeals   to  be   toW   how   to 
expend  themselves,  and  wBere.     Culture,  training  in 
the  art  of  spending  oneself ,  is  the  imperious  necessity 
of  tbe  bleached  race,  whether  lettered  or  simple.  Life 
without  the  courage  for  it,  is  so  bad  a  business  that 
they  must  needs  approach  it  with  caution.     Earth  is 
so  little  to  their  taste  that  they  demand  the  construc- 
tion of  a  heaven.  To  construct  the   'New  Jerusaleoi," 
work  to  the  plan  of  the  Deliverer,  and  make  a  h^^^ 
on  earth  is  a  task  they  can  put  their  hands  to.     But 
to  Jive  for  themselves— to  k>se  "faith"?     They  would 
as  soon  not  live  at  all. 

So  the  heads  steam  with^  frerfi  purpose,  and  the 
thought-wreaths  mount  apace :  until  there  is  enough 
and  to  spare  to  build  Heavens  witthout  end;  Hells  to 
nwtch  and  Attacking  and  Defivwing  ItMts  atl 
Thoughts  to  storm  and  defend.  VW^t  W 
battalk>ns  shall  be  niwierf  and  how  they  shaU? 
be  drawn  up  is  nobody's  concern  save 
that  of  the  "constructive"  thinker  who- 
outlines  the  vaporous  sketch.     He  maps  out  a  b«ld! 
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•kjrscape  in  smoke,  an«J  the  civiKacd  grou()  themselves 
nilder  whatever  eo«cep(  liste  or  c««wen»eiliee  <fiietates. 
They  foHow  out  the  scheme  as  a  whole  as  tliey  wouM 
the  doJour-scfceme  and  revelries  on  the  «toor  of  some 
great  hall  in  Vmitation  ol  its  painted  ceiling.     9©  are 
they  safe :  Unked  up  with  heaven.     If  tlielr  earthly 
concerns    get    neglected    and    somewhat    mijced    on 
account  of  conducting  their  affairs  on  a  pattern  per- 
taining strictly  to  a  heaven  of  thought  wno  is  to  say 
they  would  not  have  been  more  hopelessly  confused 
had  their  turned  their  feeble  temper  upon  them  :  and 
whatever  befalls,   have  they  not  Faith— in  Heaven? 
1  And  does  not  their  bemusedness  give  the  earthly  sort 
their  chance  to  use  them,  for  what  they  are  worth? 
tji     IJJ     ($J 
'      It  is  the  flexibility  with,  apparently  unlimited  power 
to  make  adjustments  according  to  order  in   human 
nature  which  the  Thought-weavers  work  upon  when 
rigging  out  their  canvases.     Human  nature  can  be 
accorded  a  summary  treatment  quite  other  from  that 
which  is  given  to  inert  matter.     If  the  1  hames  flows 
«ast  and  the  Severn  west  "  thinkers  '  wjll  acknow- 
ledge   and     respect     the     stubborn     tendency;    but 
human    nature   must  set  itself  to   all   the   points   of 
the  compass  if  the  Plan  of  Salvation  demands  it.    As 
it  can  if  it  works  to  it  with  Goodwill.     The  Goodwill 
can  in  fact  accomplish  all  things.     It  is  therefore  the 
base  of  every  "constructive"  scheme  of  thought.     It 
is  t6e  one  factor  indeed  which  makes  th"em  thinkable. 
That  Ts  why  it  is  so  extolled.     What  system  is  there 
which  does  not  give  the  pakn  to  the  Goodwill :  the  set 
intention  to  work   to  pattern.        If  the  weavers  of 
shadows  can  count  on  this  set  intention,  it  is  enough. 
The  result  they  can  safely  leave  to  the  slow  wearing 
^lown  of  habit  and  constant  repetition.    In  time,  with 
Goodwill,  the  "  plan  "  will  be  plotted  out  in  conduct 
as  quantities  are  on  squared  paper  to  gave  a  curve. 
TWs  "plan"  pJotted  out  by  Goodwill  into  conduct  will 
simtlarly    "reveal    itself   in   our   lives."      The   plans 
differ,    and   the    "curves"    of  civilisations  differ    in 
consequence,  but  Goodwill  is  the  same  in  them  all. 
It  is    the    amenable    teachable   will:    the    fluttering 
tentacle,    beating    about    uncertainly,    charged    with 
energy   but  without   direction.        It   stands    for   the 
intention  to  follow  if  only  directions  are  given  to  it — 
if  the  canvas  is  stretched  across  its  sky.    , 

The     humanitarian     skyscape     under     which     we 

walk  nowadays  and  which  we  are  all  expected  to  be 

*'  revealing  m  our  lives  "  is  the  residue  of  rubbish  left 

over  after  the  RevcJution  had  enabled  what  there  was 

in  it  of  egoistic  temper   to  obtain    the   desired    spoil 

under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances.     This 

—  vspotirous  design  is  the  maleficent  legacy  whiel*  has 

been     bequeathed     to     succeeding     centuries     after 

the     French     bourgeoisie     had     acquired     the  .  sole 

benefits    of    the    insurrection.      The    legatees    have 

<jk»e  handsomely  by  k,  spreading  it  out  and  patching 

it  up  Kke  old  property,  until  now  it  is  both  neat  and 

compact.     It  could  be  sketched  out  on  half  a  shee* 

<rf  notepaper  and  leave  plenty  of  available  space. 

(J)      Ij).     Cj) 

It  demands  first  of  course  the  Goodwill  which  is 

'taken  for  granted  but  encouraged  in  well-doing  by  an 

apothesis  of  a  sort.     Goodwill  is  so  essential  that  the 


fluttering  little  tentacle  is  elevated  to  tbe  rank  of  the 
sacred,  and    a»   fraternity    take*    its    pla«   in   the 
liamamtarian  Olympus.     In  the  deifioatkw.  ceremony 
Godwin    unequivocaUy    asserts    to    intentlbos,    and 
proves  itself  »   completely    at   the    Service  of    the 
Scheme  of  Things  and  above  the  level  <rf  suspWon,  by 
divorcing    itself    completely    from    it»  own    selfish 
interests,  cutting  itself  off  at  the  very  outset  from  the 
Plan's  only  serious  rival,    the  natural  bent   of    the 
Self.     As  the  hymn  puts  it,  it  plumps  for  "  None  ol 
Self  and  aU  of— the  Plan."      (There  is  no  form  of 
literature  so  profoundly  informing  as  a  hymn-book.) 
The  ceremony  is  the  formal  abandonment  of  the  Self-      ^ 
will  by  which  Goodwill  Becomes  Goodwill  in  earnest 
as  Fraternity,  in  which  r61e  it  will  reappear  later  in  the 
sketch  as  the  divine  parent  of  Humanity.     From  this 
point  all   is  plain  sailing.     To  love  one's  neighbour 
as  oneself:   to  love  the  Publk:  Good,  i.e.,  aU  one's 
neighbours  put  together,  better  than  ourselves :  that 
is  the  fruitful  spirit  in  which  is  begotten  the  "  more 
than  Brotherhood,"  the  Oneness  of  Humanity  and  the 
Race,  when  we  sKall  "  aU  one  body  be."     Then  shall 
each     litt'e     one     be    as     a     limb     to     the     great 
body,       e.Tch       wdl-pleased     that     he     pleases     not 
hiinself      but      serves      the     Whole.      The    design 
grows.       Dimension    has      entered      into    it,     and 
with    it    a    greater    and    a    less:     a    standard    of 
measurement  therefore  and  a  seat   of   authority:   a 
scale  of  values  which  indicates  automatically  when  a 
"member"  offends.    If  the  smaller  frets  the  greater : 
perish  the  smaller  or  let  it  amend  its  ways.     What  is 
the  greater?       What  can  it  be  but  Humanity,  the 
Type,    the   generalisation,    the   thing  with   capitals, 
high  conception  and  lofty  thought.     How  the  heads    -- 
steam,  and  thoughts  mou6t — ^rise  to  the   '  All,"  the 
"  each  and  every  "  pounded  out  of  recognition  into 
sameness,   bound   together   by  the   fraternal  cement 
into— Man:   the    master-achievement    to   accomplish 
wftich  we  sinlc  our  mean  differences  and  forget  our 
inequalities.     Has  not  each  become  equal  in  willing- 
ness to  serve — Man.       Equal    then,    we    are :    with 
equal  "  rights  "  to  protection  of  our  "  ire^dpin  **  tt> 
perform    our    "duties"    towards — Man;    rec«ving 
equal  dues  from  a  blimlfolded    "  Justice  "  with  even 
scales.       The  tableau    grows    complete :    Goodwill : 
Fraternity :      Humanity :      Peace :      Order :      Law  : 
Rights:  Justice:    Liberty:    Man — the    Humanitarian 
Heaven,  so  balanced  and  symmetrical  that  it  requires 
an    unregarding  egoism    to    break  into    it.     Unfor- 
tunately  for    the    picture's    stability,    tbe   power    (rf 
Goodwill    is    not    equal    to    its    intentions.       It  is 
like      the      God     of      .Arnold's      Empedocles     who 
"■  would      diy      air      tilings  ■    -well-,      out-      socno 
times     flails    in     strength."       When     it     abandons 
self-will  to  enter  the  empyrean  of  the  gods,  it  does 
not  annihilate  it,  and  the  "obtuse    unreason  of  the 
she-intelligence  "  which  is  the  temper  of  men  whose 
intelligence  has   had    strength   to  resist   the   tortur- 
ings  of  intellectual  feebleness,  breaks  regardless  into 
the  pretty  thought  tight  systems,  only  to  leave  them 
lying  in  the  path  of  history  broken  and  awry  like  shat- 
terea  mechanical  toys.     The  spikes  and  burrs  on  tbe 
garment  of  the   selfish  man  rip  into  tbe  gossamer 
thought  meshes  which   stretch   like  cobwebs  across 
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the  fidd  of  «oti«a.     tit  is  tte  sirfBsh  man  wlio  reduces 
all  tbe  sysDHns  to  inoperation :  who  is  the  despair  of 
the  "  constructivw  "  tbinkers.       The  power  to  annul 
any  and  ewery  thougfat-syatem    is   fdunded    in    the 
abseiwe  of  Goodwim.     Tbe  streak  of  selt-determina- 
tlon  cuts  the  selfish  man  off  from  the  well-«ntentioned 
from  the  outset.     Untess  tho  docile  temper  i«  avail- 
ably to  iMarif^  it  oa  tathewarpof  reality,  the  "Plan"  is 
ifutile.     Us  beginning  and  end  rest  on  the  GoodtoUl, 
which  will  plod  along  like  an    industrious    mole   tq 
^'  realise  "  the  "  phikMophic  "  soheme  fasiuonable  tJ 
its  day  and  generation.       Temper,  which  is  energy 
self-conscious  of  iu  direetioa,  has  plans  and  insight  of 
its  own :  it  is  not  amenable  to  direction,  or  to  moral 
suasiOB.     Instead  of  an  intention  to  serve  Man,  its 
mtention  is  Ha  serve  itself  and  its  own  soul  as  suits 
itaelf :  it  has  no  "  standard  "  save  its  own  satisfac- 
tion.      It  saves  its  soul  aUv«  by  respecting  k ;     by 
preventing  it  from„  b«ing  merged  wkh  blunted  char- 
acteristics into  anything  else— tbe  whole  or  anything 
other.     It  holds  by  the  instinct  that  emergence  from 
the  herd  is  the  proof  positive  that  it  is  not  of  the 
herd;   that  to  b*  conscious  of  its  eonergence  is   its 
distinction  and  master  achievement,  and  to  maintain 
and  accentuate  it  is  its  sujireme  business;  to  make  it 
more  and  more  of  its  "  own  "  kind,  unique;  to  weed 
out  that  which  is  alien   t»  kscjf ;  to  be  "  sincere  " 
through  and  through;  to  free  itself  from  all  elements 
noh-selfish :  this  is  the  wwk  to  whioB  it  finds  it  has  a 
natural  bent,  and  by  it,  it  makes  itself  impregnable; 
'ncapsfble  of  bnag  brolien  into  or  broken  down.     It 
»s  the  instinct  for  ks  own  permanence,  its  mtmortality 
may  be,  whkA,  without  regard,  eats  up  or  casts  out 
every  partick  of  GoodwDl.     Hence  the  f^tiUty  for  all 
save  the  herd.  «f  aU^schemaa  of  salvation  b«Md  on 
Goodwill,  and  the  ^Mlw  which  temper  sets  upon  its 
antagonisms  equally  with  its  attractions.      The  one  Is 
as  esseotkl  as  tbe  otb«-  for  that  light  and  shad*  in 
which  individual  diifereatiation  find,  rtatlf  clew  Tabe 
""capable  of  b«ing  repelted  by  a»y  of  tfie  brethren 
IS  at  teasr  as  much  dkatfi  in  Mfe  as  to  be  incapable  of 
betng  attracted.      Aotagonism,   not  for  what  is  bad 
for  the  toicy  pictuw— th.  aommunity  and  ttae  raw- 
but  for  OHM-  wkicft  repels  the  something  within  one- 
seff,   «nrfependent  of  its  relation   to  the   scheme  of 
valbes.  is  as  valuable— B»re  exciting  if  not  as  oom- 
*»rtab)a-a,  attraction.      Ofc  univerarf  taothtrhood, 
un.rersal    fev*-,    sameness     nwnotony.    ettmction ! 
Mankind  pressing  onward  to  Unity,  swept  forward 
asbyo.«i«pulaetBthaho««m«f  thaTypel    Like 
*««  swiae  whiidi  it  mfM  sonwwba^  «««  aMpt 

H«»ay    the    aigJtowre    Uv«s    ii^\^    ]„ 
Ae  nictiMi.:  i4  «JK,,  i«d,vi<|i..te  p«r  off  i»  two 


i^^^^  ^"^^  ****  th«iselv«i.  Unrrwrsal 
WJthteW  is  mainly  subKribed  to  by  peopte  very 
cap*re  ofgivkgtfee  salutaq,  cut  to^aio-le 
^r  fooUah  enough  ta  aa.,^  ^  ^  JTit. 

•^  Sl'lir*'  *^"*^'  «»«««Hi™g«  tfte  notion 
mat  C5^wni  «  mortj  tban  a  tbougfit-mlirtrfbr  any  not 
^  tfte  h^-d  ,,  t^^  ^^umsiou  of  tba  imaginative  ai^a 

V  tarn  wida  amem  U  thm  nam  m    -•-■    ■      n.^ 
-u^  .  """^  «*  »•  nwsci,  abasetoy  things 

mTTrV^.f*' '  ^  «-  h«r»of,  beoooi.  pwit  of  the 
"»«W  IteMftcapr;  and  as  sucMan*subj*rtBdtoe<r.Mts 


which  would  change  them  to.  bur  likihg,  One  makes 
cflort  to  remove  unsightly  features  which  disaffect  us 
in  those  about  us  from  a  motive  like  that  which 
wouU  impel  us  to  remove  an  unsightly  structure 
which  faced  one's  window.  Not  for  the  sake  oC  the 
structure,  but  for  tbe  sake  of  our  personal  comfort. 
But  with  more  than  that  no  one  has  truck  with.  Kity. 
thing  beyond  that  must  be  left  to  be  indicated  on  tfae 
"  Plan  "  :  as  >*  is  left  to  Indicate  the  power  of  a 
number  increased  to  infinity. 

With  the  breaking  of  the  thread  of  Goodwill,  the 
humanitarian  philosophy  would  unravel  at  a  single 
pull,   like  a  chain-stitched  seam  would   if  the  right 
thread   were    seized.       Humanity    is    robbed    of   its 
"principle"  and  dissolves  soulless  when  egoists  break 
in  upon  fraternity.     It  falls  apart  into  its  component 
individuals     like     the    sand     from     mortar,     if     the 
cohering    lime    were    removed.        Its    "progress," 
become  the  progress  of  a   non-entity,  vanishes  and 
with  it  the  source  of  authority    which    in   its    name 
advised       and       admonished       individuals.       What 
"  progress  "  there  may  be.  becomes  a  progression  in 
the  individuals  themselves,  which  folk>ws  individual 
laws,  each  being  a  law  to  himself.     Authority  gone, 
••  protection  "  goes,  and  "  rights  "  go  with  it.  There 
are    no    rights    without    protection.      Anything    of 
"  rights  "  which  is  not  might  is  "  bestowed,"  "  per- 
mitted," and  only  with  the  protection  of  Authority 
can    there   be   adequate    bcstbwal    and    permisskw. 
Authm4ty  shattered,  t^  only  right  is  migh>— right  to 
what  one  can  get,  that  is :  one's  just  dues.       The 
easy  assumption  that  one  has  a  right  to  anything, 
livelihood,  "equitable  returns,'    comfort,  liberty,  or 
IMe  kaelf  shrink  like  phantoms  in  daylight.     When 
Goodwill  is   gone  rights  can   be   had  for  the  com- 
manding—for the  power    to   enforce  them— and    no 
cteaper. 

Liberty  too  is  impossible  without  protection.  Liberty 
is  nine  parts  coercion,  and  the  coercion  of  the  weak,— 
the  only  ones  who  make  appeal  for  liberty— is  exer- 
cised tluough  authority.  Liberty,  the  plaint  of  the 
fieeSle,  is  the  "asBumptkm"  that  the  strong  must  stay 
the  strength  of  their  anm :  If  they  refuse,  authority 
must  compel  tHem.^  Of  course  authority  and  the 
powerful  run  together,  as  like  to  like;  but  that  does 
not  tnh'ghtan  the  libertarians.  They  stiH  appeal  that 
rt«e  rifiht  hand  j*b11  shackle  the  left :  it  is  their 
trustfulness. 

The  tenth  part  of  liberty  is  the  claim  to  be  "  free. " 
All  claims  are  easy,  but  the  claim  to  be  free  is  easy 
of  enfonoement :  which  not  all  claims  are.       By  the 
simphs  ptwMs  of  abandonment,  one  can  be  free  of 
mosT  fErngs.      TtelSTvely  very  few  per.sons  are  held 
capliwa  in  prisons  or  beleagured  cities.       Most  can 
have  as  nmch  fnsedbm  as.  they  want :   the  truth  is 
tfratftey  do   not   want   it.       Freedom    even    as    a 
concept    IS    negative,     and    the    things    one    truly 
wants  are  positive.     People  are  not  greaUy  agitated 
by  that  which  they  ctesire  to  be  »d  of ;  H  is  tbe  d*sire 
to  have  poamaaon  which  makes  tfceir  probkmi,  and 
tho«.  who  call  out  for  freedom  desire,  not  freedom, 
but  property,  and  property  is  won  and  held  only  in 
virtu,  of  the  posMSMoa  of   poaar.       TJm   plaintive 
ap^l*  of  tlKm  ate  say  tbey  want  liberty  but  who 
frnm  that  they  want  to  be  presented  with  property 
and  to  be  suMJorted  in  its  possession  can  be  met  only 
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when  the  pathetic  pieadfcrs  decide  to  increase  their 
power  to  get  and  bold ;  or  to  support  in  power  a 
strong  authority  to  which  they  can  make  appeal  for 
Uppropriation  and  protection;  or  to  persuade  the 
powerful  already  in  possession  to  a  voluntary  act  of 
grace  towards  the  weak  and  non-possessing. 
;..  The  second  method  has  been  tried,  »  being  and  is 
liioely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come ;  the  third  is  the 
method  which  by  common  consent  of  all  orators  and 
clergy  sounds  the  best:  on  all  occasions  sacred  or 
profane :  it  is  the  method  firmly  believed  in  by  all  the 
feeble  and  none  of  the  strong.  It  is  the  millenium 
arrived  at  by  way  of  Liberty,  Love  and  Humanity. 

The  first  is  the  one  the  poor  in  spirit  and  pocket 
have  no  heart  for ;  it  has  no  friends ;  it  dismays  the 
rich  as  much  as  it  sickens  the  poor,  and  m  the  k>ng 
interval  which  is  likdy  to  elapse  before  it  is  put  on 
its  trial,  the  ravelling  thread  of  the  humanitarian 
canvas  will  be  caught  iy>  and  the  array  of  vaporous 
combatants  ki  the  army  of  Humanity,  the  entire 
assemblage  of  the  Delivering  Hosts  of  Thought  will 
wreathe  themselves  out  like  a  pointed  battle  until  the 
real  flesh  and  bkx>d  combat  is  ready  to  begin.  The 
poor  will  continue  to  lay  claim  to  rights — to  look  for 


the  advent  of  a  Kberty  they  can  never  sec;  they  will 
"  claim  "  an  equality  with  those  wkh  whom  they  are 
not  equal ;  claim  the  "  juBtkae  "  which  asstimes  a  noo- 
existin^  equality  :  a  justice  which  is  not  just.  And 
as  they  assume  their  possession  of  "  rights  "  in  these 
claims,  they  wil!— being  in  truth  a  humble  and  in- 
doctrinated people — assume  the  duties  to  correspond, 
and  perform  the  services.  Their  services  will  be 
accepted  :  the  claims  rejected.  The  ^  pro  quo  they 
will  obtain  will  be  a  clear  title  to  the  virtues,  ttoe 
reward  for  which  is  laid  up  ki  Heaven,  high  and  away 
behind  the  Sky-scape  and  the  stout  fonn  of  Humanity. 
Of  the  property  which  they  want  when  they  ask  for 
liberty— not  one  jot.  To  get  that  they  would  require 
to  seize  and  thieve,  and  thieving  is  not  prescribed  on 
the  Sky-soape.  Nor  is  it  compatible  with  virtue  when 
«;xercised  on  a  humble  scale,  and  who  can  hope  they 
will  ever  rob  on  the  noble  one,  generously  and  like 
gentlemen?  If  one  of  them  were  caught  red- 
handed,  he  wouW  be  found  to  be  smuggling  away  a 
can  of  milk :  which  is  hopeless  as  thieving. 
Scarcely  in  our  time  will  tiiey  need  to  take  in  and 
pack  away  the  humanitarian  canvas — unless  indeed 
there  is  force  and  a  sting  in  irony. 


VIEWS    AND  COMMENTS. 


THIS  tine  it  is  hedoniww.  It  was  nominalism,  and 
has  been  realism,  intuitioaism,  individualism. 
Socialism.  Given  time,  and  the  catholicity  of 
these  pages,  we  shall  in  the  opinion  of  one  or  other 
oi  our  readers  rehearse  the  entire  processk»  of  isms 
and  schisms,  wbefher  ancient,  mediaeval  or  modern. 
TThe  compliment  paid  to  the  wealth  al  our  erudition 
would  no  doubt  be  pleasant — and  wholly  undeserved 
'  — did  it  not  clash  with  our  egoistic  temper,  which 
compels  us  to  protest  as  to  our  status.  Our  modesty 
notwithstanding,  we  protest  that  we  brew  our  own 
mah  :  we  are  not  bottlers  and  retailers  :  we  aix  in  the 
wholesale  and  producing  line  of  business.  If  our 
beer  bears  a  resemblance  in  flavour  to  other  brands, 

■  a  is  due  to  the  similarity  of  taste  in  the  makers. 
*"  Stimerian  "  therefore  is  not  the  adejective  fittingly 
i  to  be  applied  to  the  egoism  of  The  Egoist.  What 
;  ■Uie  appropriate  term  would  be  we  can  omit  to  state. 

■  Having  said  this,   we  do   not    seek  'to  minimise  the 
•mount  of  StMTjer  w4udi  may  be  traced  herein.     The 

'contrary  rather,  sinoe  having  no  Sear  that  creative 

'--.genius  foMed  its  wings  when  Stimer  laid  down  his 

'  pen,  we  wouW  gladly  credit  to  him — uniike  so  many 

of  the  individualists  who  have  enriched  themselves 

somewhat    at    his    hands — the  full    measure   of    his 

astounding  creativeness.     For  it  is  not  the  smallness 

in  measure  of  what  one  takes  away  ftwm  genius  one 

,  admires  which  is  creditaible.     It  is  a  very  old  story — 

the  comedy  of  discipteship — that  though  the  banquet 

~^«rf  Wisdow  is  spread    ind    open    to   all-cMners    the 

~  number  of  the   fo<Ji*h    abroad   does    not    materially 

-diminish.     We  nwy  take  from  where  we  please,  but 

■  "  how  much  "  depends  on  how  much  we  can.  The 
-  wealth  of  the  Seast  is  the  affair  of  the  hosts :  capacity 
^  to  take  from  it  cotwems  only  the  guest.     Since  then 

we  recognise  his  valtte,  why  protest  that  we  have 
drawn  at  the  stream  of  his  oreAtion  into  thimbles? 
We  take  what  we  can,  and  our  capacity  i»  no« 
measured  by  Uiimblefuls.  And  became  it  is  not, 
"  Stimefian  egoism  "  has  not  as  IVtr.  Meulen  suggests  , 
in  Ae  correspondence  columns  "  taken  such  a  tirm 
hold  "  of  us.  If  that  appears  a  paradox  to  our 
conespoodent  we  ask  him  to  work  it  out.  It  is  really 
very  simple  and  straightforward  if  he  win  bear  ki 
mind  that  we  are  very  great  pots  and  can  therefote 
afford  to  be  honest.     So  few  people  can. 


We  can  now  consider  Mr.  Meulen's  dictum  that 
"  egoism  is  the  doctrine  that  the  motive  of  every 
human  action  is  the  pleasure  of  the  performer." 
The  Egoist  is  an  odd  quarter  wherein  to  present  a. 
word  like  "  Pleasure  "  as  the  main  term  in  a  d^ni- 
tion.  What  is  "  Pleasure?"  The  text-books  even 
will  point  out  thgt  there  is  a  confusion  :  that  there 
ai«  concrete  activities  which  may  be  called 
"  pleasures,"  which  however  vary  with  person,  mood 
and  circumstaifces,  and  if  insisted  upon  are  likely  to 
be  classed  as  nuisances  and  a  bore.  But  "  Pleasure  " 
the  vague  generalisation  it  is  impossible  to  define. 
It  is  of  the  order  of  the  static  concept  which  have  the 
function  of  tombstones  among  words.  Tombstones, 
as  Mr.  Allan  Upward  points  out  in  his  illuminanng 
"  Divine  Mystery,"  are  intended  to  keep  the  spirit 
down :  imprisoned  underneath  in  the  vault,  and  tjjj^ 
is  what  words  like  "Pleasure"  manage  to  do.  They 
blur  over  with  an  abstract  generality  the  positive 
active  element  in  that  which  they  pretend  to  name. 
Their  only  use  is  to  create  seemingly  irreconcilable 
opposites,  playing  with  which  manages  to  keep  the 
professors  and  scholars  from  swelling  the  ranks  erf 
the  unemployed.  They  go  in  pairs :  and  "  self- 
sacrifice"  is  the  verbal  opposite  which  nk:ely  balai 
"  Pleasure."  Both  represent  mental  confusion,  and 
we  suggest  to  Mr.  Meulen  the  advisability  of 
abandoning  both  to  the  exclusive  use  of  scholars  and 
oin-gymen  :  putting  in  their  place  the  active  verbal 
fiorm  whieh  comes  nearest  to  expressing  wiiat  they 
suggest  rather  than  what  they  possess  of  meaning. 

To  "please"  oneself  is  to  set  one's  enei^s 
moving  in  a  channel  in  which  they  run  readily  and 
with  comfort :  that  is  a  definition  which  for  the 
mocnent  will  do  for  "  Pleasure  "  ;  to  sacrifice  oneself 
is  to  set  them  on  enterprises  where  they  move 
reluctantly  and  with  hardship.  The  motor-power  in 
hoth  cases  comes  from  the  self :  the  motive  is  self- 
satisfaction  and  fulfilment.  Whether  the  issue  is 
satisfactory  or  not  is  mors  or  less  accidental :  with 
judgment  it  tends  to  become  less  rather  than  more. 
To  "  please  oneself  "  and  to  "  sacrifice  oneseB  "are 
■m  the  main,  activities  by  the  waj;,  like  the  passing 
through  roads  of  varying  quality  in  the  course  or  a 
long  journey.  A  sturdy  traveller  will  take  them  as 
tb^  oome  (rfjilosopbically.     On  occasion,  the  i^ssing 


over  a  favour^jle  tract  will  be  undertaken  and  re- 
peated solely  to  enjoy  the  ease  and  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  covered :  as  in  advance  the  dancers  will 
move  continuously  round  the  floor.     And  on  the  other 
hand,    a   difficult   stretch    will   be    undertaken    and 
repeated  in  order  to  enjoy  the  ultimate  satisfaction  at 
not  having  been  defeated  by  its  rigours:  as  in  the 
more  difficult  feats  of  mountain-climbing  or  in  any 
of  the  "  tasks  "  <rf  "  self-sacrifice  "  whksh  men  will 
set  tbemfclves  to  prove  they  can  go  through  with 
them.       It  is  a  healthy  method  of  hardening  and 
weathering,  and  great  fun  as  king  as  no  one  is  mis- 
taken by  It       Whether  n»en  are  "  pleasing  "  them, 
selves  or  "  sacrificing  "  themselves  they  are  enjoying 
themselves    very    well    indeed,    particularly    in    the 
latter  if  they  have  an  audience.     Probably  'because  in 
the   kMig   history   of  experience   the   "  hardening ' 
process  makes  men  more  fit  and  inclined  to  venture 
into  new  fields  than  does  the  lingering  over  the  facile 
and'  comfortable,  the  "  hardening  "  always  wins  the 
applause  of  general  common-sense,  and  it  is  because 
of  this  that  instead  of  calling  itself  dc^gedness  or 
sport,  the  "  hardeners  "  have  become  accustomed  to 
get  their  sokitium  in    a  left-handed   way   by   calling 
their  form  of  amusement  "  self-sacrifice.'^'     If  anyone 
speaks  of  "  self-sacrifice  "  it  is  a  certainty  they  are 
speaking  to  an  audwnce,  real  or  imaginary.     They 
are   getting  at   someone.       They    would   call    it   a 
good  old   sport  if  they   felt   they  were  quite,    quite 
alone.  ,'■..: 

(fi  i|i  Id 

We  have  of  course  been  speaking  of  "  pleasures  " 
definitely    entered    upon    as    diversions    and    "  self- 
sacrifice  "  adopted  as  a  tonic  with  a  strong  probability 
of  amusement  in  the  form  of  applause  rounding  it  off 
at  the  finish.    Both  are  hobbies,  off  the  track  of  life's 
main    courses.        The    "self-sacrifice"    which    has 
sprung  up  by  instinct  and  veined  itself  into  the  mesh 
of  life  without  any  thought  of  pleasure  or  an  audience 
IS   not    so  easy   to  explain.       Perhaps    the    feature 
which  best  helps  to  explain  it  is  the  fact  that  it  never 
regards  itself  as  "  self-sacrifice. "    The  term  is  applied 
by  onlookers  after  the  event.     The  "  sacrifices  "  of 
love  in  any  <rf  its  forms  in  the  eyes  of  the  makers 
of   them    are    desires    whose    frustration    would    be 
resented  in  a  degree  which  itself  explains  the  sacrifice. 
Of  the  desire  to  alleviate  suffering,  and  the  supposed 
existence  of  goodwill   we  have  already  spoken.     In 
relation  to  the  former  it  is  to  be  noted  that  sensitive- 
ness,  the  form  to  whrch  vital   power  runs,  and  the 
power  to  inflict  suffering  is  curbed  by  the  sensitiveness 
which  makes  the  imag^ination  of  the  suffering  caused 
proportionately  hateful.     We  mind  our  manners  and 
our  ways  for  our  own  sake.     As  for  goodwill,  it  has 
no  real  existence.     Sensitiveness,  stupidity,  and  fear 
explain  every  form  of  its  seeming  appearance.     The 
feeble  or  unintelligent  man  is  ready  to  be  persuaded 
into  a  belief  that  it  exists  because  the  schemes  which 
are    erected   on   it   as    a    basis    seem    to    meet    his 
difficulties.     But  he  is  thinking  of  goodwill  as  existent 
not  so  much  in  himself  as  in  the  powerful :  he  expects 
them  to  adc^t  its  precepts  :  whereas  they,  on  the  con- 
trary,   merely   see    in    it,    a    happy   psychology    for 
government  bv  consent. ' '     The  poor  expect  ' '  goodr 
Win      to  give  them  "  liberty  " ;  the  rich  kiok  to  it  to 
s«ure    a    docile    serving    community.      In    a    few 
thousand    years,    after    experimenting    with    every 
«>nstructive  "    scheme  of   government,   "divine" 
and  human,  men  will  begin   to  understand  ihat  the 
only  will  existent  is  Self-will. 

41  ♦  t> 
There  remains  the  concept  of  ctaivairyr  ttie 
strongest  evidence  to  be  offered  in  support  of  "  self- 
sacnfioe.'V  If  we  allow  the  activity  suggested  by 
chivalry  to  emei^g^  from  under  the  weighty  slab  of 
the  concept,  it  stands  as  the  fairiy  habitual  praetkie 
among  men  and  women  of  voluntarily  stepping  into 
a  position  of  danger  in  order  to  alkw  some  other 
weaker  than  themselves  to  take-up  the  more  advan- 
tageous position.  The  difficulty  about  chivalry  is  that 
the  diiValixNis  are  at  once  so  oeUe  and  modest  that 


(W  ^^^  "'""^*  ^  ^^  ""^W*  '^  cross-examination. 
2^1-       '^u^'^^  "P?"  '"*«'*  "^^  f«*ly  chivalrous 

ItlL^^^  foremost-on  spectacular  occasions 
f.\J7  •   °"*  '*   chivalrous    because   it   is    the 

tradition  :  one  is  courageous  for  lack  of  the  pluck 
to  be  a  coward      And  then  its  action  is  not  reli^Je* 

LL*  ^T**^  ?"**  "^  *•*  "*«=y  of  "«^«*  :  it  is  not 
hkely  that  there  are  many  "heroes"  who  «^^ 
conceive  the  possibility  of  making  one  in  a  stampede. 

r^es  "  "In  /h  ^"^''  /"  **  ^  '"**«^^  ^^^ 
(nerves        ,n     the    popular     sense,     that     is)     in 

chivalrous  conduct.     Unless  caught  in  one's  feebler 

moments,     there    is     something    steadying    in     the 

spectacle  of   distraught    nerves   in    anothj?  persoT 

even  when  they  are  occasioned  by  a  danger  in  whkh 

both  share.     Terror  has  the  appearance  of  being  out 

seri^is?'^'"*^/*^- '*^  °^"*"'  ""  matters 
serwus  and  the  feeling  puts  the  situation  in  a  new 
perspective.     Whatever  the  danger  is,  so  great  a  fear 

?^^u  !^T'"*-  f*  '''  ^'^^^  ^^  cfmmonplS^ 
a  matter  death  may  took  upon  occasion,  and  it  is  on 
an  occasion  when  the  terror  of  others  has  made  it 
assume  such  diminished  significance  that  the  genuindy 
•fchivalrous  action  is  perfonned.  It  is  proSptwTbJ 
pity  and  a  sense  of  superior  tranquility;  and  the  art 
of  sacrifice  "  becomes  easier  than  the  imagination 
of  another  s  excessive  distress.  ' '  Chivalry  '  'becomes 
a  question  of  sensitiveness  theref<Ke,  which  accepts 

^nJ^r.l^'TT'^-  "  that  is  not  the  framTof 
mind  of  chivalry  one  would  like  an  account  of  it 
from  one  who  is  chivalrous. 

The  "  ways  of  men  "  are  complex  and  various, 
but  they  are  not  past  finding  out.  Speaking  humbly 
as  in  the  presence  of  "constructive"  thinkers,  one 
would  suggest  that,  observed  as  an  artist  obsisrves 
and  not  as  a  moralist,  they  wouW  be  as  explicit  as 
the  ways  of  things,"  that  it  is  only  the  overlayinff 
by  the  constructive  "  plan  that  confuses  the  simple 
self-assertive  principle.  Remove  the  plan,  with  its 
unreal  labels  of  sins  and  virtues,  its  duties,  its 
oug;hts  and  "  shouWs,"  and  the  human  riddte  will 
."lave  Its  chance  to  declare  itself. 

ij>    rfi    xtt  • 

Mr.    Tucker  has  informed  us   that  the  argument 
cannot  proceed  until  we  have  explained  sonwthinR. 
and  on  looking  through   the  issues  of  October  1st 
November  isth  and  later,  to  find  tfie  something,  we 
gather  that  Mr.  Tucker  "  tiiinks  that  we  think"  it 
IS  a  sign  of  insanity  for  peofde  to  "associate  for 
mutual  protection  on  a  basis  of  a  contract  defining 
the  protertive  sphere,"  because  we  said  Proudhon's 
outline  of  the  Social   Contrart  with   the  pains  and 
penalties  attaching  thereto  seemed  as  valuable  as  a 
sdieme  for  "  building  a  block  of  flats  as  high  as  St. 
Paul  s    with    lily-stalks    for   materials,    with    a   pro- 
spectus  describing  the  joys  of  living  therein  and  the 
penalties  for  occupants  who  damaged  the  joinery." 
Well  our  comment  implies  nothing  of  the  kind.     It 
IS  as  natural  to  make  contracts— which  are  nothine 
more   than    mutual   promises  writ   impresmve   wiA 
penalties    attached— as    it    is    for    men    to    laueh. 
t^and     ugh     or    dogs     to    bark.       That    im» 
mai»    promiaoo     anew    m-  -  face    of     a    world'    dT 
prokwi  promises  shows  how  ineradicable  the  instinct 
■s.     But  as  a  matter  of  fart  w*  had  not  arrived  at 
me    point    <rf    considering    whether    oontrarts   were 
good    or    bad.      The    theatrkality    of    Proudhon's 
style  with    Its  faked    matter  and    pompous   manner 
rendered     it    impossible.       One     vwuki    have    had 
to  tmagrme   oneself    Cromwell   refusing   the   crown, 
or     Mr.     Beerbohm     Tree,,    or     a    poached    egg  . 
before   entering    into   its   spirit.       As   for    the  lilyl 
"talks  (it  IS  as  honrihks  as  a  dental  operation  to  have 
to  apply  a  two-roonth-old  joke)  they  were  intended 
to  refer  to   M.    Proudhon's  assumptions   n^ardine 
human  nature.     We  meant  that  the  kind  of  people 
he  describes  nsver^walked  on  earth.:  that  they  were 
unreal :  figures  with  no  genuine  insides,  stuffed  out 
Witt  tracts  from  the  Oiurdi  of  Munuinity  and  the 
Ethical  Society. 
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M.  de  Regnier's  Last  Book. 

WITH  the  modesty  natural  to  a  man  with  a  Eur<>- 
pean   reputation   and  with   the   same  languid 
grace  he  used  in  offering  us  his  "  Corbeilles 
de«  Heures,"  M.  de  R6gnier»  now  beckons  a  slave  to 
lay  before  us  a  lacquered  tray.     Le  Pktteau  de  Laque 
t»  not  the  n»o«t  significant  of  the  works  for  wihich  he 
has   found   an   sesthetic  title,   but   it  contains   many 
curioMS  trifles  and  not  a  few  beautiful  little  pieces. 
Someone  once  spoke  of  the  Greek  Awthology  as  fSie 
"carven  cherry-stones"  o*  Greek  poetry;  the  Plateau 
de  Laqee  contains  the  carven  cherry-stones  of  M.  de 
R^gnier's    prose.       Even*  a    foreigner    could    never 
fail  to  preoeive  and  delight  in  the  workmanship  of 
these  sketches;   however   sKght  they   aire,    however 
incredible  or   Wzarre,    you   have   always  in   reading 
them   the   pleasure  of   their   incomparable  style.     If 
you  would  know  how  to  make  a  little  story  out  of 
two  old  ladies  playing  bezaque,  out  of  an  old  bachelor 
in  kwe  with  an  acacia  tree,  out  of  the  most  artifidal 
of  Venetian  incidents,  jou  must  examine  the  bric-a- 
brac  extended  on  this  lacquered  tray  and  note  oane- 
fuily   the   method  and  expression   of   the  artist.     It 
would  have  been  very  easy  to  mal^  tliem  banal;  it 
was  difficult   to  make  them  effective;  but  in  spite  of 
the  "de  1' Academic  Fran^aise  "  after  his  name,  in 
sjMte  of  the  clamours  of  les   jeunes,    an   impartaal 
reader — or  one  prejudiced  in  Ws  favour — ^will  allow 
at   once   that    M.    de   R^gnier   has    lost   neither   his 
imagination  nor  his  technique.     If  we  clo  not  recom- 
mend him  for  the  Nobel  prize  it  is  because  we  feel 
he  may  be  more  fittingly  honoured  in  the  kafty  seclu- 
sion of  those  old  Italian  gardens  assigned  to  him  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries. 


M.  de  R^gnier  is  very  imaginative;  he  loves  the 
past  with  an  ejMcurean  ndiah,  and  tcderatea  the 
present  with  a  kind  of  polisbfed  contempt.  It 
amuses  him  to  supply  the  deficiencies  which  bdong 
to  every  present  time  by  means  of  this  lively 
faculty;  he  finds,  I  should  imagine,  little  pleasure 
in  cataloguing  the  types  of  the  baniieu  or  the 
appearance  of  the  bouses  in  the  Boulevard  Raapail. 
It  is  lor  this  reason  that  he  prefers  V«aiee  to  every 
other  city  is  the  world  and  invetits  a  nythteal  Oiina 
and  a  fabulous  Orient  as  a  stage  for  Us  imaginary 
characters.  His  love  of  Venice  is  quke  toudhdns ; 
he  seems  to  know  every  rio  and  caUe,  is  as  much  a* 
boaie  in  the  Zattere  m  in  the  Ptazxa  of  Saint  Mark- 
He  aaeoss  aever  so  happy  as  when  setting  out  in  Us 
gondola  to  some  imagiaary  garden  on  the  Giudecca, 
or  perlitap*  to  the  real  one  there  w4jidh  he  ceaceala 
under  aaothcf  ftamtt- 

The  VeoKtian  stories  in  Le  Plateau  de  Laque  are 
soote  of  the  best  is  the  book.  The  Testament  of 
CoiMt  Arminati  is  rpaite  the  sort  of  grisly  story  «ii* 
wo«U  expect  to  hear  of  the  crumb&tg  palaces  of 
V«M(-e,  and  the  iiAea  of  hiding  the  skeleton  under 
~  the  ck>tlies  of  the  ma^ed  mannekin  was  admirj**e, 
esfMCtaUy  to  anyone  who  knows  the  wax  figures  at 
the  Mi»aeo  Civico,  which  M.  de  R^nier  assures  us 
were  ths;  companions  of  this  other  horrible  ooe.  And 
the  curious  tale  of  the  maniac,  and  ikt  ottter  half 
cynical  one  of  the  "  Collier  de  Verre  "  are  admirably 
Venetian.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Venice  m  tJjis 
sliort  4esc«ptkM» : — 

**  Elle  (the  view)  offrait  toujours  i  mes  yeux  le 
caiteil  de  la  Giudecca  aves  ses  gi<QS  bateaux  atnarr^^ 
le  long  du  quai,  et,  au  deli  du  cajoal,  diominajat  les 
facades  barkJ^s  de  faulre  rive,  les  aobles  archL- 


tficufo  paDadiwioes  dc  l'i<;l»se  jJu  Rc&ntore,  <tent 
les  ckjcbes  mfilent  »  bien  leurs  hannomes  a6rienne» 
aux  sifltos  de»  vaporawi  et  au  g&i»i«eineat  de» 
strines  marines'" 

I  do  not  think  M.  de  R^nier  would  oftar  tll»<»«fc  ^ 
the^owerof  Ws  genius;  it  osatatna  his  "  tpidti^tim, 
that  is  pisees  written  to  display  a  delicais  taWBt  <• 
description.  Th.  story  called  "  E»-Voto  "  Is  fa*  »• 
slender  to  he  anything  more  Hwin  a  brilliant  t^hwo* 
accomplishment,  and  I  feel  almost  oertam  ti»t  Ls 
S«bre  was  written  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pw- 
mitting  M.  de  Rignier  the  pleasure  of  descrrtwig  * 
ba«ar  at  Damascus  which  he  had  never  seen.  Ois 
the  other  hand,  it  might  he  asserted  tliat  •• 
"  ftevolt  of  Tai-Pou  "  is  almost  diadactic,  i|  i*  h«< 
not  such  a  perfectly  acceptable  moral.  Tile  .«*»»' 
tions  and  acts  of  Ta5-Po«  are  adatikahle  m  tfce 
extreme.  To  powsr,  he  says,  it  is  pemilOted  us  to 
sacrifiee  virtue  and  te*«  and  on«««f,  baft  beauty 
shouM  he  preferred  to  everytlimg.  M«y  we  9«P«* 
that  this  also  is  M.  de  R*gnier's  beTief?  I  shouW 
he  happy  to  tWok  so,  for  beauty  has  now  become  a 
very  deserted  qqeen  indeed.  '^ 

■'  ■"— — .  Aldington. 


•Le  Platsau  de  Laque,  par  Henri  de  R^fnier,  de 
rAcad^ntie  Franeaise.  Paris  Memire  de 
yVimc*. 


A  Curious  History. 

THE  foltowing  statement  having  been  received  by 
me  from  an  author  of  known  and  notaWe 
talents,  and  the  state  of  the  case  being  now, 
so  far  as  I  know,  precisely  what  it  was  at  the  date 
of  his  last  letter  (November  30th),  I  have  thought 
it  more  appropriate  to  print  his  comnnmicatwn 
entire  than  to  indulge  in  my  usual  biweekly  coawneirt 
upon  books  published  during  the  fortnig**- 

Mr.  Joyce's  statement  is  as  feBwws'.^ —     ".'   .  '  ' 

The  following  letter,  which  gives  the  history  of  a 
book  of  stories,  was  sent  by  me  to  the  Press  of  die 
United  Kingdom  two  years  ago.      It  was  puWirfied 
by  two  newspapers  so  far  as  I  know  :  "  Smn  Fein 
(Dublin)  and  the  "  Northern  Whig  "  (Belfast). 

Via  della  Barriera  Vecchia  32  III., 
Xatste, 

t   .     .'■'     -■•J'^    /,.:■::'<:  ^^  \ /'l.v->  f       Austria. 

S»,  . 

May  I  ask  you  to  publish  this  letter,  which 
throws  some  light  00  the  present  coaditi0n8  of- 
authorship  in  England  and  Ireland? 

Nearly  six  years  ago  Mr.  Grant  Richards, 
publisher,  of  London,  signed  a  oeatraet  with  me  for 
the  publication  of  a  book  of  stories  wtitten  by  nte, 
entitled  "  DuWiners."  Son»e  ten  months  later  he 
wrote  asking  me  to  omit  ooe  of  the  stories  add 
passages  in  ethers  which,  as  he  aaid,  bis  printer 
refused  to  set  up.  I  declined  to  de  eitfcer,  and  a 
correspondence  began  between  Mr.  Grant  Richards 
and*  myself  which  lasted  more  Insii-  tlipss  meirais. 
I  went  te  an  international  jurist  in  Rome  (where  I 
lived  then)  and  was  advised  to  omit.  I  dedined  to 
do  so,  and  the  MS.  was  returned  t»  me,  the  puMisher 
refusing  to  puM*^,  notwithstanding  his  pledged 
printed  word,  the  contract  remaining  in  nay  posses* 
sion. 

Six  months  afterwands  a  Mfcr.  Hone  wrote  to  me 
from  Mareeaies  te  aafc  ms  to  submit  the  MS.  to 
Messrs.  MauimH,  publislters,  ef  Dabtia.  I  did  so; 
aod  after  about  a  year,  in  July,  1909,  Messrs. 
Mauneet  signed  a  contract  witlt  me  fiar  tlte  pMbVeaden 
at  (be  %oek  oe  or  before  ist  September,  19*0.  hi 
Deoeiafcer,  1909,  Messrs.  MauossTs  wewogsr  b<tgg«d 
meteahera  passage  in  one  o#  the  stswes,  "  Ivy  Day 
in  the  Ossmittse  Room,"  wOwiMi  sane  rcfeseect 
was  mad^  te  lEdiwwA  Vn.    1  a(p<eed  <te  d»  w,  nMidi 


apinst  mv  will,   and  altered  dfae  or  tiwo  phrases. 
Nlessrs.   Maunsel  continually  postponed  the  date  of 
publication  and  in  the  end  wrote,  asking  me  to  omit 
the  passage  or  to  change  it  radk:ally.     I  declined  to 
do  either,  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Grant  Richards,  of 
London,    had    raised    no   obiection    to    the   passage 
when  Edward  VII.  was  alive,  and  that  I  could  not 
see  why  an  Irish  publisher  shoukl  raise  an  objectioi^ 
to  it   when   Edward  VII.  had   passed   into   history. \ 
I  suggested^rbitration  or  a  deletion  of  the  passage 
with  a   prefatory   note  of  explanatk>n   by   me,    but 
Messrs.   Maunsel  would   agree   to  neither.     As  Mr. 
Hone  (who  had  written  to  me  in  the  first  instance) 
disclaimed   all   responsibility  in   the  matter  and  any 
connection   with   the  firm   I  took   the  opinion  of   a 
solicitor   in    Dublin,    who    advised    me   to  omit    the 
passage,  informing  me  that  as  I  had  no  domicile  in 
the  United  Kingdom  I  could  not  sue  Messrs.  Maunsel 
for  breach  of  contract  unless  I  paid  ;^ioo  into  court, 
and  that  even  if  I  paid  ;^ioo  into  court  and  sued 
them,   I  should  have  no  chance  of  getting  a  verdict 
in  my  favour  from  a  Dublin  jury  if  the  passage  in 
dispute  could  be  taken  as  offensive  in  any  way  to  the 
late    King.      I    wrote    then    to   the    present    King, 
George  V.,  enclosing  a  printed  proof  of  the  story, 
with  the  passage  therein  marked,  and  begging  him 
to    inform    me    whether    in    his    view    the    passage 
(certain  allusk>ns  made  by  a  person  of  the  story  in 
the  idiom  of  his  social  class)  should  be  withhekl  from 
publication  as  offensive  to  the  memory  of  his  father. 
His  Majesty's  private  secretary  sent  me  this  reply  :— 

Buckingham    Palace. 

The  private  secretary  is  commanded  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  Mr.  James  Joyce's  letter  of  the 
ist  instant,  and  to  inform  him  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  rule  for  his  Majesty  to  express  his  opinion  in 
such  cases.     The  enckwures  are  returned  herewith. 

nth  August,  191 1., . 

I  't'-tlf   ill  ./    .    v,v,-    .      !,,r        .    ,,  ... 

(The  passage  in  dispute  is  on  pp.  193  and  194  of 
this  edition  from  the  words  But  look  to  the  words 
play  fair.) 

I  wrote  this  book  seven  years  ago  and  hold  two 
contracts  for  its  publicatk>n.  I  am  not  even  allowed 
to  explain  my  case  in  a  prefatory  note:  wherefore, 
as  I  cannot  see  in  any  quarter  a  chance  that  my  rights 
will  be  protected,  I  hereby  give  Messrs.  Maunsel 
publicly  permission  to  publish  this  story  with  what 
changes  or  deletions  they  may  please  to  make,  and 
shall  hope  that  what  they  may  publish  may  lesemble 
that  to  the  writing  of  which  I  gave  thought  and  time, 
rheir  attitude  as  an  Irish  publishing  firm  may  be 
judged  by  Irish  public  opinion.  I,  as  a  writer, 
protest  against  the  systems  (legal,  social,  and  oen- 
moniou^)  which  have  brought  me  to  this  pass. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  '     '•'•'' 

I  aq),  Sir, 
•  .  ,  'Vv,''       1,    -  .^*"""  ol^^l'ent  servant, 

„  .     '  •  ••  lAMBa    JOYCB. 

i8th  August,  191 1.  .'J^4,.,T  ,  , 

I  waited  nine  months  after  the  publicatk>n  of  this 
letter.     Then    I  went  to  Ireland  and  entered   into    - 
negotiations    with    Messrs.    Maunsel.      THey    asked 
me    to   omit    from   the    collection    the    story,    "  An 
Encounter,"     passages    in     "Two    GaUants,"    the 

Boarding  House,"  "A  Painful  Case,"  and  to 
change  everywhere  through  the  book  the  names  of 
restaurants,  cake-shops,  railway  statk>ns,  publk:- 
houses,  laundries,  bars,  and  other  places  of  business. 
After  having  aiyued  against  their  point  of  view  day 
after  day  for  six  weeks  and  after  having  laid  the 
matter  before  two  solicitors  (who,  while  they  informed 
me  that  the  publishing  firm  had  made  a  breach  of 
contract,  refused  to  take  up  my  case  or  to  allow 
thejr  names  to  be  associated  with,  it  in  any  way),  I 
consented  in  despair  to  all  these  changes  on  condition 
that  the  book  were  brought  out  without  delay  and 
the  original  text  were  restored  in  future  edWons,  if 


such^  w«re  caUed  for.     Then  Messrs.  Maunsel  asked 
w  to  pay  into  their  bank  as  security  ;^i,ooo  or  to 
find  two  sureties  of  ;^soo  each.      I  declined  to  do 
either ;  and  they  then  wrote  to  me,  informing  me  that 
they   would   not   publish   the   book,    altered    or    un. 
altered,   and  that  if  I   did  not  make  them   an  offer 
to  cover  their  kisses  on  printing  it  they  would  sue 
me  to  recover  same.     I  offered  to  pay  sixty  per  cent, 
of    the   cost    of  printing    the    first    editk>n    of    one 
thousand  copies  if  the  edition  were  made  over  to  my 
order.     This  offer  was  accepted,  and  1  arranged  with 
my  brother  in  Dublin  to  publish   and  sell   the  book/ 
for  me.     On  the  morning  when  the  draft  and  agiee* 
ment  were  to  be  signed  the  publishers  informed  me 
that  the  matter  was  at  an  end  because  the  printer 
refused  to  hand  over  the  copies.     I  took  legal  advice 
upon  this,  and  was  informed  that  the  printer  couW 
not  claim  the  money  due  to  him   by   the  publisher 
until  he  had  handed  over  the  copies.      I  then  went 
to  the  printer.     His  foreman  toW  me  that  the  printer 
had  decided  to  forego  all  claim  to  the  money  due  to 
liim.     I  asked  whether  the  printer  would  hand  over 
the  complete  edition  to  a  London  or  Continental  firm 
or  to  my  brother  or  to  me  if  he  were  fully  indemnified. 
He    said    that    the    copies   would    never    leave    his 
pnn  ting-house,  and  added   that   the   type  had   been 
broken    up,     and    that    the   entire    edition    of    one 
thousand  copies  would  be  burnt  the  next  day.     I  left 
Ireland   the   next   day,  bringing  with   me  a   printed 
copy  of  the  book   which   I   had  obtained   from   the 
publisher. 

...    _  „  James  Jovcb. 

Via  Donato  Bramante  4,  II.,  t 

Trieste, 
3cth  November,  1913. 

The  other  events  in  the  world  of  publication  have 
been  the  appearance  of  a  new  volume  of  poems  by 
Arthur  Symons.  The  publisher  n^lects  to  send  it  to 
us  for  review.  A  similar  complaint  against  him 
appeared  recently  in  "  The' Outlook, "  over  a  popular 
novel.  '^ 

"The  English  Review"  for  the  month  contains 
the  outpourings  of  Messrs.  Crowley,  Edmund  Gosse, 
and  George  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  has  succeeded  in 
fallmg  below  even  hia  usual  level  erf  mendacious 
pusiltanimit  y. 

Ezra  Pound. 


:.   ;,     .        SONG  0'  LOVE. 

,     We  will  go  out  together,  you  and  I, 
To  look  at  the  flowers ; 
We  will  walk  over  the  white  rocks, 
■  ,ii  .,     Loving  the  grass  blades, 
..,?;.    And  look  together  at  the  creek-ripples 
■r-.i  .t    Where  they  sing  to  the  water-cress; 

r    ^d  the  little  blue  flower  under  the  rack  ledss 
Will  bar  a  friend  to  us.      Mr  -  ^^ 

.....   We  will  go  out  together,  you  and  I,. 
..    4      Where  are  new  flowers. 

We  will  say  soft  things  to  the  little  white  one 


With  the  five  petals. 

And  whisper  the  mystery 

To  the  blue-bells. 

And  the  apple  of  the  cactus-plant 

We  will  not  forget. 

We  will  go  out  together,  you  and  f. 

Whispering  to  the  Oowers.  '    '^ 

We  will  say  wonderful  things 

To  the  golden-rod. 

And  tell  it  all 

To  the  mint-flower; 

And  over  the  little  dead  thing  that  the 

We  will  say  a  mass.  [weeds  choked 

C^»  day,  we  will  go  out  together,  you  and  I, 

To  took  at  the  flowem.  j^^  McCLxms. 


V-ht/i>r,tt 


2» 


TBE     EGOIST 


January  istb,  191 4- 


Januai7  rsth,  1914; 


TBE     EGOIST 
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"The  Horses  of  Diomedes." 

By   R«1«V  DE   GOURMOMT. 

(Translated  by  C.  Sartorti,) 

XIX.— LEAVES.  .;! 

"  Oh  !  how  my  We  is  shedding  its  leaves." 

ON  coming  out  of  the  cemetery,  P^^^  j^'"^ 
their  hands.  Alone  of  men,  Piomedes  the 
vagabond  poet,  and  the  <*«»«=«  Pf'"!!  'l*^ 
followed  the  little  pauper's  hearse  m  the  .*hap«  »*  » 
coffer  that  candid  flowers  made  falsely  virginal .  M 
trL  went  under  the  bower  of  green  leaves  wh^ 
the  sight  of  recumbent  slabs  vouched  for  the  certam 
»nd  dignified  end  of  all  activity  and  of  afl  love. 

Pellegrin,  remembering  a  previous  meeting,  intro- 
duced I'abb*  Quentin  as  being  an  unparalleled  priest, 
far  superior  to  the  clerical  herd;  but  the  priest  pro- 
tested, affirming  himself  the  most  modest  of  apostles 
S'tormented  by  the  singular  ideas  of  art,  of  li^rty 
and  of  beauty.     Turning  towards  D'omedes  he  i«id  ^ 
_  My  attitude  in  the  presence  of  death  may  have 
seemed  strange  to  you,  Monsieur,  for  U  is  probable 
^^ou  are  neither  ignorant  of  the  liturg«s  nor  of 
their    magic    formulae?      That    power    however    can 
exercise  itself  only  on  intelligences  capable  of  und^" 
standing  both  the  recited  words  and  the  intentipna^ 
vX  of  the  formula.     The  simple  words      You  are 
saved  ••  can  save,  but  their  strength  is  intellectual 
not  verbal.      The  syllables  that  the  mind  does  not 
spiritualise  are  without  power,  either  to  condemn,  or 
to  absolve.     It  is  not  the  priest  who  delivers/trom 
sin.  it  is  the  sinner  who  frees  hunself  by  the  know- 
ledge that  his  bonds  have  just  been  torn  asunder ;  to 
that  voluntary  act  the  priest  brings  but  the  aid  of  his 
hands  and  the  encouragement  of  his  presence  and  of 
a  tone  of  solemnity.     The  people,  that  is  to  say    all 
mankind,  believes  eternally  in  magic:  bdieves  that 
it  is  the  words  that  are  unportant;  that  there  are  m 
the  code  and  in  the  ritual  rubrics  of  which  the  recita- 
tion seals  a  marriage;  that  one  needs _a  costume  for 
killing  and  a  costume  for  blessing;  that  a.pi«=«^<» 
stuff  flying  at  the  end  of  a  staff  is  Protective ;  that 
silk  is  to  be  worshipped  when  embroidered  with  the 
figure  of  a  woman  m  white  (and  Imen,  admirable  as 
a   tricolour,    is,    when   of   one   hue,    nothing    but    a 
curtain) ;  that  the  communion  with  the  infinite  requtfes 
bread   siamped   with   the   seal   of   God ;   that   water 
combined  with  salt  is  purifying,  and  combined  with  a 
cross,  exorcising;  that  a  bridge  would  collapse  if  its 
first   stone  was   not  laid  with  ceremonial   gestures. 
There  is  a  papal  magic,  a  state  magic,  and  a  popular 
magic.     AU  three  des{«se  one  another  without  under- 
standing that  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  chame- 
leon   varied  in  colours  but  unique  m  name  :   f  aita. 
~     It  is  beautiful  because  it  is  cordial,  human,  natural 
and  universal.      Happy   is  he   who  believes!      The 
simplicity  of  his  Soul  asserts  the  accomplishment  of 
~  his  Salvation,  according  to  the  mOdus  by  which  he 
can  be  saved.     But  let  that  one  who  does  not  believe, 
act  as  if  he  did  believe,  so  as  not  to  break  away  from 
harmony  and  so  as  not  to  die  alone  on  the  sand  like 
an  acalei*  washed  up  by  the  sea. 

He  spoke  gently,  in  a  slow,  precise,  and  somewhat 
oratorical  voice,  without  hesitation  or  pause  excq?t 
when  intentional.  PeUegrin  drank  m  his  words. 
Diomedes  listened  attentively,  interested  also  by  the 
wilful  chin,  the  broad  nwuth,  the  firm  nose  and  the 
arched  forehead  under  which  the  eyes  were  fitted  like 
precious  stones  in  the  tiara  of  a  barbaric  kmg. 

He  continued :  ..-..• 

One  day  I  terrified  a  curate,  occupied  in  practices 
of  which  we  couW  hardly  justify  a  negro,  by  saymg 
to  hkn :  God  is  not  as  stupid  as  yo«  thmk  hma  to  be. 


I  was  wrong.  Intelligence  and  stupidity  a^e. 7'*?"* 
doubt,  forms  and  not  degrees  of  die  m«»a-  Jh* 
superstition  which  shocks  us,  and  the  act  ot  Ub^ 
which  moves  us,  can  have  equally  deep  or  equally 
void  meanings.     .     .     .     What  do  you  think? 

He  had  stopped  suddeiJy,  looking  at  Diomedes, 

who  answered :  ..  ^    .         u 

—  I  think  that  you  have  just  contradicted  yourself 

and  that  you  are  aware  of  it. 

_  Yes  yes.  ...  I  would  wish  to  blend  con- 
tradictions, I  would  wish  to  unite  Faith  and  InteUi- 
gence. 

—  In  disclaiming  inteUigence  I  x   a      *9 
No,  I  have  spoken  nonsense.    .    .    •     A™  ye**^ 

— .  It  is  not  nonsense,  resumed  Diomedes ;  it  is  one 
way  of  k>oking  at  things  and  quite  tenable,  for 
intelligence  is  a  ladder  and  stupidity  is  a  wheel- 
barrow.    .     .     • 

Pellegrin  began  to  laugh  :  ;    .  j 

—  My  dear  Diomedes,  if  yflifl  Interweave  meta^ors 
in  a  philosophical  discussion,  night  wUl  fall,  a  night 

1    thronged  with  dreams.     ...  .  _^ 

—  A  night  thronged  with  dreams.  ^  .  u-r  ^''"*' 
that  is  truly  the  semblance  of  my  life. 

—  And  of  all  lives,  resumed  Tabbi  Quentm.  As 
soon  as  a  brain  wishes  to  think,  twilight  descends  on 
it.      One   seeks,    amidst   the  darkness,   ones   fallen 

*—  Yes,  said  Diomedes,  you  would  wish  to  open 
the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  Truth  contemplates 
herself  eternally,  in  several  mirrors  hung  upon  tiie 
waUs.  She  smUes  at  herself  and  trifles  with  her 
companions  whom  she  despises,  for  she  is  Tfuth. 
„     _     .     Have   you  read   Palafox?     You  must  read 

Palafox.  -, 

—  You  drive  me  back  towards  magic.  Monsieur, 
answered  the  priest  who  thought  he  perceived  a 
raillery.  But  I  know  what  I  want.  I  want  to  help 
men  to  suffer  and  I  will  help  them  to  unburden  them- 
selves of  suffering.  That  is  why  I  spoke  to  your 
dying  friend  the  words  that  you  heard*- 

—  But    that    was    magic,    that    also;    it    was    a 

conjuration.  »  1  t„  „ 

—  No,  it  was  the  encouragement  of  a  soul  to  a 

soul.     Was  I  right? 

—  Your  little  poem  was  agreeable,  Monsieur, 
answered  Diomedes,  but  less  so  than  the  words  of 
the  liturgy.  And  precisely  in  that,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  you  exUed  yourself  from  harmony.  Thmk  that, 
of  these  words,  many  doubtless  are  older  than  all 
known  religions,  very  old  stammerings  of  the  primitive 
terror  !  That  which  you  disdainfully  qualify  as  formula 
is  really  verbal  beauty  crystaUis? d  in  the  memory  ot 
the  centuries.  There,  are  in  thd  Zend-Avesta,  a  few 
sentences  that  could  still  console  me  and  bless  my  lite 
and  my  bread;  but  they  are  unused  and  perhaps 
ineffectual.  , 

—  Words  have  their  magic.  Monsieur,  and  I  very 
sincerely  believe  tEat  some  verses  of  VirgUius  have 
produced  incantations. 

The  priest  seemed  to  pursue  some  inward  discourse. 

He  uttered  wtd»  an  inspired  look  r  1         j^  ; 

—  God  and  life.    .    .    •    Life  withm  God,  senous, 


j*9 


cordial,  rich  with  love  and  joys.     .     .     •     I* '»  deaA 

that  made  me  love  life.     It  is  through  seeing  death 

that  I  came  to  understand  how  solemn  life  is  and  how 

hapw  it  should  be.  to  justify  death.     Havmg  known 

injustice,    I    believed    in    the    infinite    where    afl    is 

annulled  and  in  the  supremacy  of  God  who  is  mfinite 

pain  and  the  absolute  of  our  suffermgs.     God  suffers 

from  not  being  able  to  know  himself  and  we  suffer 

from  not  being  able  to  know  God.     Let  us  love  God, 

and  we  shall  know  him;  let  us  go  to  his  rescue; 

beloved  of  men,  he  will  know  himself  m  the  love  of 

men  and  all  life  of  suffering  shall  cease  and  all  souls, 

human  souls  and  the  divine  soul,  shaU  be  beatified  m 

the  Infinite.      The  creation  of  life  is  the  means  of 

salvation  that   God   in   the  beginning   of   centuries 


chose  for  fifmadf ;  it  ia  tHe  mirror  in  which  he  wished 
to  see  himself  but  the'  wickedness  of  mankind 
obscured  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  in  face  of  death, 
I  dream  of  the  uaelessness  of  suffering  and  of  all 
these  anguished  lives,  eternally  sacrificed.  I  await 
the  reign  of  Love.  And  when  a  Soul  is  severed  from 
the  life  of  flesh,  it  goes  in  the  peaceful  darkness  to 
await  the  rei^  of  Love.  It  suffers  not,  it  waits — 
^and  not  in  vain.  > 

Diomede»  praised  such  sentiments,  finding  however 
this  theology  somewhat  curious.  Secretly  he  judged 
the  ecclesiastic  as  being  rather  incoherent,  and  would 
have  preferred  a  country  curate  capable  of  playing 

"bowls."  ■;'•.,.._..,-..-„..   -.-^.  ,,^.,..'      ..„.,.„„,, 

Then:      ■'■^- ■A-ni't.-'^.i!^*'-:'!:  r  •-;■]  t-,   .^w.  .:.f.  . 

"  A  bad  tempered  opinion.  .  i  .  What  a  dis- 
paraging mind  I  have  I" 

Then: 

"  Still  another  day  during  which  I  shall  have 
thought  very  little  of  myself.  ...  A  letter  from 
Nto  awaits  me,  certainly.  Also,  I  must  take  away 
my  portrait  and  those  of  Fanette  before  the  advent 
of  stupid  heirs.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Love.  Fanette 
was  that — rather.     Poor  child  !"  .   1  , 

Abruptly,  he  deserted  Pellegrin  and  the  priest: 
after  a  few  steps,  he  repented  : 

—  I  should  have  kept  Pellegrin.  I  shall  bore 
myself  to  tears. 

He  came  back;  they  had  gone. 

"  Oh  !  how  my  life  is  shedding  its  leaves  !" 

He  did  not  dare  go  back  to  Fanette's  apartment, 
to  see  once  more  the  forlomness  of  the  bed  and  thit 
arm-chair  in  which  the  Sister  of  Mercy  seemei  to 
have  seated  herself  for  all  eternity. 

Where  could  such  vocations  be  recruited,  he  mu.<«ed. 
What  horn,  sounding  in  the  night,  could  sound  loud 
enough  to  call  together  a  herd  of  such  woeful  women  ? 
To  give  the  whole  of  one's  life  up  to  death,  to  have 
no  other  care  than  the  dressing  of  corpses,  the 
solitary  vigil  near  rigid  bodies  and  cold  faces  where 
the  shadow  of  the  nostrils  marks  an  immutable  hour 
on  the  putrefaction  of  the  cheek  ! 

These  creatures  chose  such  a  painful  task  probably 
from  several  motives.  Firsdy  it  was  necessary  and 
traditional,  inherited  from  the  ancient  mortuary  cor- 
porations whose  pious  spade  had  delved  so  many 
catacombs.  Then  Diomedes  admitted  the  imperative 
need  for  salvation  which  inclines  beings  either 
towards  sacrifice,  or  towards  crime,  if,  as  with  the 
Mussulmen,  crime  is  one  of  the  paths  to  Paradise. 
But  especially  the  reason  of  such  a  choice,  was  voca- 
tion, the  instinctive  marching  at  the  call  of  the  horn, 
the  absurd  human  tendency  to  obey  the  Voices.  .  .   . 

"  These  Sisters  and  the  men  who  live  similarly  on 
dealJi,  are  the  coleopterous  beedes  of  humanity. 
Their  destiny  is  insuperable.  Their  nerves  thrill  at 
the  perfumes  of  decay  as  other  nerves  thrill  at  all  the 
perfumes  of  life,  and,  as  I'abb^  Quehtin  said,  it  is 
beautiful  because  it  is  cordial  and  human.     .     .     ." 

Pondering  over  males  and  females  living  thus 
together  without  corporal  communion,  in  colonies  of 
one  only  sex,  Diomedes  succeeded  at  last  in  under^ 
standing :  bemg  of  different  sexes,  their  derma 
recoiled,  being  of  the  same  sex  they  attracted  each 
other  hj^t  chastely,  as  the  motive  of  such  an  exile 
was  precisely  sexual  inaptitude. 

"_  Chastity  is  by  no  means  the  necessary  companion 
of  intelligence,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  one  of  intelli- 
gence's least  equivocal  friends.  The  principal 
pleasure  of  that  state  being  the  total  absence  of 
sentimentalism,  a  state  upon  which  souls  freed  from 
vice,  can  glorify  themselves.  Vice  is  sentimental 
and,  perhaps,  that  alone  makes  its  ugliness." 

Then  Diomeda«  judged  himself  with  severity, 
ashamed  of  having  neglected  ideas  for  sentiments, 
of  having  accompilshed  acts  of  love  in  whick  he  bad 


woven  that  sort  of  pity  that  women  wish  to  contem- 
plate on  bended  knees  before  the  altar  of  their  grace. 
He  resolved,  without  neglecting  any  of  the  social 
attentions  that  his  attitude  towards  Ntobelle  rendered 
necessary,  to  treat  her  only  as  an  intellectual  animal 
without  other  surrenderings  than  those  of  tite  flesh 
and  of  the  mind. 

Yet  almost  immediately  he  thought  himself  stupid : 
"  Thus  I  should  be  the  dupe  of  my  principles  and 
I  would  suffer  that  a  concern  of  what  is  logical  should 
dictate  my  conduct?  No  !  I  shall  contradict  myself 
if  I  please.  Besides  which  I  must  experience  every 
sentiment  as  well  as  every  sensation.  Nothing  must 
surprise  me  but  nothing  must  be  indifferent  to  me. 
To  set  the  sail  and  await  the  wind's  pleasure  and  if 
it  heads  me  towards  a  reef  and  towards  a  shipwreck, 
I  shall  still  be  superior  to  those  who  have  never  sailed 
but  on  the  saddened  waters  of  canals  choked  witb 
dead  leaves." 
-r    ^'.fi       '111    --    ■  (To  U  cmiiHutd.) -^^-,_  .      .•.;:,■ 


The  Drama  of  Ideas  since  Ibsen. 

THE  dramatists  of  the  North  girded  up  their  toins 
to  pillage  Ibsen.  From  the  outer  ring  of  til© 
immortals,  his  spirit,  bending  to  watch  them, 
smiled,  serene  in  the  knowledge  of  their  vanity. 
Exultant  or  doubtful,  they  bore  away  an  empty 
chalice.  Some  of  them  were  dissatised  with  its  form, 
and  made  cluinsy  efforts  to  reshape  it.  All  were 
assured  of  one  thing :  that  it  had  held  Reality.  And 
into  a  thousand  copies  of  it  they  began  to  pour  their 
measure  of  dramatic  truths.  One  and  all,  they  were 
ignorant  of  its  high  significance,  and  drama  that 
wailed  or  grimaced  within  their  Theatre  was  a  thing 
without  soul  or  form.  For  Reality  is  of  the  spirit, 
bom  of  a  need  to  give  form  and  meaning  to  the  dis- 
order oonfrmtting  the  inartistic  view  of  life.  The 
drama  of  these  men  was  bom  of  intellectual 
restlessness,  or  a  desire  for  easy  fame, 
or  a  belirf  in  the  value  of  their  simian 
skill.  At  the  best,  they  c^et«d  a  partial 
Reaiky  of  the  intellect,  replacing  the  sjMritual 
coherence  of  Ibsen's  art  by  the  conflict  of  opinion. 
At  the  worst,  they  copied  facts,  and  imitated  gestures 
and  habits  of  speech.  Life,  in  their  plays,  sank  from 
a  ^initual  vision  to  an  idea  or  an  unmeaning  collec- 
tion of  small  events  and  anall  people. 

Magnanimous,  we  set  aside  those  early  play- 
wrights who  attempted  psychological  study  after  the 
Norwegian  fashion.  Magnanimous  in  very  truth, 
since  still  we  suffer  the  dreary  procession  tfiat 
stretches  from  Paula  Tanqueray  and  Agnes  Ebbsmitfa. 
In  these  playwiights  was  little  understanding  and 
no  vitality.  But  th«e  were  others  who  seized  the 
heritage  of  Ibsen's  genius  with  firmer  hands  and 
clearer  brains.  Of  these,  some  were  conscious  alike 
of  their  deficiency  and  the  need  for  concealing  it._ 
They  had  neither  the  power  of  personality  nor  the 
supreme  dramatic  vision  to  master  the  life  they  took. 
They  relinquished  the  attempt,  and  concerned  them- 
selves with  its  conditions.  Mr.  Shaw  brought  to  the 
task  intellectual  greatness  :  life  in  his  drama  is  torn 
in  rags  by  the  disintegrating  forces  of  his  ideas.  Yet 
his  plays  remain  the  highest  achievement  of  this 
theatre  of  "  inteileotuals. "  Further,  he  and  others 
with  him  made  use  of  a  trick  much  in  favour  with 
wriiters  of  the  secondary  drama.  They  cried  Realism 
and  Social  Reform,  filling  the  Theatre  with  the 
shouts  ot  the  market-i^Bce  and  the  political  cockpit. 
Marriage  and  sexual  disease,  the  bousing  of  the  poor 
and  the  evils  of  betting,  free  love  and  forced  mother- 
hood :  anything  that  might  he  fonoed  within  it*je 
limits  of  a  "  prabknr,"  finely  human  or  stupidly 
hanal;  they  took  to  make  tli«r  petty  ooaflict  of  the 
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deUtinr-rooin  and  Uie  Fabian  Kindergarten.  Out- 
side  tfce  portals  of  th«r  LittJe  Theatres,  tragedy  and 
conwdy,  grave-browed,  gave  their  Ave  atque  Vale  to 
the  bigh  god*  and  the  greatness  of  man.  For  wilihm 
is  neither  divine  nor  human  significance,  only  the 
arrogance  of  resUess  minds  and  the  prymg  stupidity 
of  the  district  visitor. 

That  is  the  drama  of  ideas.  Other  playwrights 
there  were,  honest  men,  who  disdained  the  doubtful 
methods  o*  the  reformers.  They  claimed  a  cunous 
Quality  of  sincerity,  intimating  that  although  they 
had  no  power  to  re^^eate  life,  they  could  yet  copy 
faithfully  their  partial  view  of  H.  To  their  drama,  a 
flickering  vi«on  lends  what  measure  of  ccrfierence  it 
has.  Here,  one  of  them  holds  for  a  moment  tfte 
spirit  of  the  soct^  system,  his  drama  at  the  same 
time  indictment  and  warning.  There,  anoWier,  ^w 
poet  and  incompetent  playwright,  breaks  the  restless 
grace  of  his  art  in  the  hsrA  service  of  the  stage. 
These  have  not  that  supreme  need  to  create  new 
forms  which  is  the  dramatist's  gift  to  life.  But  at 
least  they  have  known  that  life  is  more  than  the 
dialectician's  idea  of  it,  more  than  the  disorder  of  its 
conditions.  By  virtue  of  that  knowledge,  the  gstts 
of  their  work  are  a  little  order  in  disorder,  partial 
interpretation,  and  a  <fcn  vision  of  reality. 

After  them,  come  the    many    who    have    no    sudi 
understanding   of   dramatic    truth.      With    more   or 
less    skill,    these    harnessed    life    and    the       new 
ideas  to  the  business  man's  demand  for  an  effective 
rfay,  and  the  vague  needs  of  the  pseudo-intrileotuaJ. 
They  exploited  life,  adding  an  appearance  <rf  social 
»«k>sophy  to  the  sensation  and  false  envjtion  of  ttie 
higheTmelodrama.     In   this  way   they  flattered  the 
advanced   and  deUghted   the  plain  man      Character 
to  these  clever  chariatans  U  no  more  than  the  peg 
for  an  emtjtional  appeal,  the  means  to  a  pre-arranged 
climax.     Their  dramatic  form  is  not  beauty  erf  line, 
the  restraint  trf  strength,  but  the  mechanicaJ  neatness 
of  a  commercial  playwright.     Reality  is  sacrificed  to 
an    appearance    of    real    life,     dramatic    truth    to 
a     bourgeois     morality     and     a    bourgeois     notion 
of      art.       To      this      expkritation      of      Me    ^m 
the    service  of  effect,   other   playwrights   added   the 
babblings   of  a  querulous  intellect.       The  im^tent 
opinions  of  unmature  people  take  the  place  of  sig- 
nificant speech.     The  position  of  women,  the  Avorce 
laws,  anything  that  will  rattle  in  a  vacant  mmd,  are 
discussed  with  as  much  charity  of  thought,  as  mrich 
understanding,     as    may    be    found    '«  ^     1?*;^ 
pamphlet  or  a  Trades  Union  Congress.     No  ordered 
Wion  or  human  significance  con«s  to  diisturb   their 
sweet  futUkty.        Rejecting   the   false   grace  of   pre- 
arranged effects,  these  less  comp^ent  e^»o't?"J'»^ 
attaii^  a  graceless  monotony.     Peace  be  with  them  . 
theu-  plays  do  not  pay. 

■liow*  yet  come  the  dealers  in  little  problems  o£ 
MX  or  se«tim«rt,  hawkers  of  w»insp««d  studies  w 
character.  The  sexual  arranfements  of  comm<«- 
"  place  people  a«  trwted  with  a  gravity  due  to  high 
VnatterTA  playwright  of  established  reputahonte 
—  permitted  to  vary  the  problem  of  mam^  '^  tZ 
^  by  the  treatment  of  adi^tery.  His  work  is 
•«  sear4ing  "  when  it  is  d«ll,  "  po™«rful  "  when  it  is 
pleasingly  exciting.  If  the  characters  of  ttose  pla^ 
hax-e  any  distinction  at  all,  it  is  the  u«env«ble  dis- 
S^Tion  of  the  unbalanced  mind^   Hyster«alwome« 

and  neurotics  of  every  kind  shnek  th^  v.r«^  a^ 
parade  their  mental  i«potence  m  tbe.'^^^rameof 
drama,  their  nervous  instafcility  provtding  what  tW 
iTof  plot  and  motive.  Fro«  witJHB  adv*ncmg 
sh«Sof«^H«dda  Gabber,  ardwtegenerate  dn»ws 
a^T^  skS.  fro«n  the  r-bble  of  her  foltowlng. 
U«der  some  «orm  or  other,  sex,  in  its  narrow  physjraJ 
intwpretatioc,  is  the  cont«>t  of  this  ''?^»Wf» J*?^ 
drania,  degraded  offspring  of  the  dra««  of  Kleas. 
^s^  in  H»  true  sens,  there  ««*  jj-  Pf*^ 

that  inspires  to  high  d^  »Ss22-2£fer\^ 
Hwlf  i»  "we  th»n  »pp«t«'     VUtntaM  «•■•»»>  'w 


feebto  to  rcaUse  itself,  the  product   of  j«ted   mmdto 
and  excited  nerves,  takes  its  place.       Phyacal  need, 
repugnance,   degeneracy,   complete  a   weary   tale  of 
the    expteitatioo    of    sex.        First,    more   offewUng 
because  moi«  pretentious,  come  those  who  expkMt  it 
in    the- name  of  reform  or   intellectual   satisfaction; 
and  through  the  door  opened  by  these  ignorant  wor- 
shippers, sexual  disease  stalks  naked  in  the  th^trt. 
No  power  of  vision  or  beauty  of  form  removes  it  from 
the  medical  treatise  and  the  Lock  Hospital.     It  serves 
nwther  art  nor  life,  but  only  the  garrulous  inteBectual 
and  the  old  maids  of  either  sex.     Together  with  this 
pseudo-scientific  drama,  one  more  discursive  buiWes 
Asexual  relations,    tearing    at    the    *k«^.    ?*    * 
philosoxAy  based  on  the  unphiloeophic  belief  that  the 
marital  and  pre-marital  complications  of  ordinary  folk 
ate  of  general  vabe  and  interest.     Men  and  women 
of    third-rate   intellect  expound   an   esthetic  dlsdau* 
born  of  physical  degeneration.     Their  pitiful  gray^y 
would  be  humorous  were  the  sense  of  irony  a  less 
rare  and   dubious   quality.        As  it   is,   they  remain 
damnably  dull. 
As  stuH.  but  less  limping,  are  tiie  debauched  senti- 
mentalists of  the  second  class.     Gmger  is  hot  i    me 
mouth,  but  my  lord's  dark  eyes  are  trouWed.     My 
lady  is  as  kse-cream  to  her  world,  but  when  she  f aUs 
on  her  lover's  breast  her  passionate  breath  is  h«ard 
in  the  gallery.       He  is  dishonoured  and  flies.       S«e 
follows  a  scene  behind,  and  they  die  together,  too 
hoarse  to  go  through  a  fourth  act.       Or  rfie  comes 
too  late,  and  must  act  against  a  corpse.     A  sugges- 
tion of   noble  purpose  and  spiritual  torment  ma^s 
the  leer  of  these  sorry  Bacchanals  :  perchance  a  com- 
fortable  domesticity    ends    the    play;     perchance    a 
spiritual  crisis  rids  the   woman    ofi    her    mettlesome 
admirer.     However  it  be,  the  senses  are  glutted,  the 
imagmation  starved,  and  the  sex-obsessed  kx*  up 
and  are  fed.  * 

In  two  wavs  only,  might  the  vast  second-rate  treat 
the  subject  <if  sexual  passion  and  be  safe  from  melo- 
drama     as     from     discursive     inanity.       The     Low 
romantk:k  is  beyond  them;   the    power    that    made 
drama  of    incest   far   above   them.        Their   prayers 
should  be  for  sanity,  and  sense  to  see  over  the  top 
of   sexual   k>ve.       Further  than  that,    their  need   is 
grace  to  know  that  the  high  crags  are  not  fior  then 
slight  wings.     Sex,   for  them,   must  needs  be  sub- 
ordinate, one  motive  among  others,  a  trifle  or  a  jest. 
So  only  may  they  handle  it  and  adiieve  an  exqutsrte 
art,  some  fragile  distinction.     For  the  orgy  is  ended ; 
the    chalk*    shajbtered;    the    wine    a    memory.       to 
mediocrity    and    chaos  ends    the  modem  <lfan*«* 
realism,    reaching    its    last    degradation    m    those 
tragedies     of     maudlin     peasants     and    doss-house 
criminals   that  foltew  wearily  the  isolated  power  of 
Strindberg.       Disease,   poverty,  curses  and  dnnk, 
mingle  in  an  unnatural  monotony.     Where  the  little 
proWenw  «ei«ly    *»!«*  «»    inspire,    these   depress, 
making  what  is  ugly  in  life  uglier.     Sojn  martwbc 
imitation  and  drab  falsity,  the  theatre  of  the  North 
endures  the  hour  before  the  dawn.     Solitary  and  Am, 
the  half-gods  wait.     In  Russia,  a  measure  of  spliritual 
rhythm,  in  Austria  the  gkxy  of  a  distincti*  form : 
these  stand  at  tibe  doors  of  the  future. 

Stokm  Jambsoh. 
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The  Housekeeper. 

let  myself  in  at  the  kitchen  door. 


"  It's  you,"  she  said.    "  I  can't  get  up — forgive 
Not  answering  your  knock.     I  can  no  more 
Let  people  in  than  I  can  keep  them  out. 
I'm  getting  too  old  for  my  suse,  I  tell  them. 
My  fingers  are  about  all  I've  the  use  of 
Sp's  to  take  any  comfort.     I  can  sew: 
I  help  out  with  this  bead-work  whatl  can." 

"  That's  a  smart  pair  of  pumps  you're  beadinir  there 
Who  are  they  for?" 

"  You  mean  ? — oh,  for  some  miss  ! 
I  can  t  keep  track  of  other  people's  daughters. 
Lord,  if  I  were  to  dream  of  everyone 
Whose  shoes  I  primped  to  dance  in  !  " 


"And  Where's  John?  " 


■■»*>■ 


"  Haven't  you  seen  him?    Strange  what  set  you  off 
To  come  to  his  house  when  he's  gone  to  yours. 
You  can't  have  passed  each  other  on  the  road. 
He    must    have  changed    his   mind   and   gone   to 

Garland's. 
He  won't  be  long  in  that  case :  you  can  wait- 
Though  what  help  you  can  be  or  anyone — 
It's  gone  so  far.    You've  hedrd?   Estelle's  run  ofiF." 

"  Yes,  what's  it  all  about?     When  did  she  go?  " 

"  Two  weeks  since." 

-  .       "  She's  in  earnest,  it  appears. " 

"  I  am  sure  she  won't  come  back.      She's  hiding 

somewhere. 
I  don't  know  where  myself.     John  thinks  I  do. 
He  thinks  I  only  have  to  say  the  word 
And  she'll  come  back.     But,   bless  you,    I'm  her 

mother —  , 

I  can't  talk  to  her,  and  Lord,  if  I  could     .     .     . 
I  know  she  isn't  holding  out  for  terms. 
Nothing  like  that.     I  gave  that  up  this  morning." 

"  It  will  go  hard  with  John.     What  will  he  do? 
He  can't  find  anyone  to  take  her  place/' 

Oh,  if  you  ask  me  that,  what  will  he  do? 

He  gets  some  sort  of  bakeshop  meals  together, 

With  me  to  sit  and  tell  him  everything. 

What's  wanted  and  how  much  and  where  it  is.  ! ' 

But  when  I'm  gone— of  course,  I  can't  stay  ha« : 

Estelle's  to  take  me  when  she's  settled  down  : 

He  and  I  'd  only  hinder  one  another. 

I  tell  them  they  can't  get  me  through  the  door, 

though  : 
I've  been  built  in  here  like  a  big  church  organ :  ~ 
We'»«,  been  here  fifteen  years. " 


"THafs  a  long  time 
To  have  lived  together  and  then  pull  apart. 
How  do  you  see  him  living  when  you're  gone? .  „ 
Two  of  you  out  will  leave  an  empty  house.  '*     '  j 

I  just  don't  see  him  living  many  years, 
Left  here  with  nothing  but  the  furniture. 

ix7***  *"  *'"'*  ^  *•**  <^**  P'^**  ^''*"  we're  gone. 

With  the  brook  going  by  below  the  yard. 

And  no  one  here  but  hens  blowing  about. 

li  be  couW  sell  the  place— but  then,  he  can't : 

No  one  will  ever  live  on  it  again — 

It's  too  run  down— this  Is  the  last  of  it. 

What  r  think  be  win  do  is  let  things  smash. 

He  II  sort  of  swear  the  time  away— he's  awful  I 

J  '»«ver  saw  a  man  Itot  family  troubles 

Mafte  so  nmch  difference  in  hi* man's  aflFairs. 


He's  just  dropped  everything.     He's  like  a  child. 
I  blame  his  being  brought  up  by  his  mother. 
He's  got  hay  down  that's   been   rained  on  three 

tunes.  ' 

He  hoed  a  little  yesterday  for  me  : 
I  thought  the  growing  things  would  do  him  good. 
Something  went  wrong— I  saw  him  throw  the  hoe 

Sky  high  with  both  hands.     I  can  see  it  now 

Come  here — I'll  show  you^ — in  that  apple  tree. 
That's  no  way  for  a  man  to  do  at  his  age. 
He''s  fifty-five  you  know  if  he's  a  day." 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  of  him?     What's  that  gun  for?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  been  there  for  hawks  since  chicken  time. 
John  Hall  touch  me?     Not  if  he  knows  his  friends. 
I  11  say  that  for  him,  J<rfin's  no  threatener. 
Like  some  men  folk.     No  one's  afraid  of  him., 
All  is,  he's  made  his  mind  up  not  to  stand      ,.  V 
What  he  has  got  to  stand."  "".'  '.  •■•': 

"  Where   is   Estelle?  ~"=- 

Couldn't  one  talk  to  her?     What  does  she  say? 
You  say  you  don't  know  where  she  is?" 

"  Nrfr  want  to. 
She  thinks  if  it  was  bad  to  live  with  him. 
It  must  be  right  to  leave  him." 

"Which  is  wrong." 

"  Yes,  but  he  should  have  married  her." 

.,     ._       "  I  know." 

"  The  strain's  been  too  much  for  h«-  all  these  years  : 
I  can't  explain  it  any  other  way. 
It's  different  with  a  man,  at  least  with  John  : 
He  knows  he's  kinder  than  the  run  of  men. 
Better  than  married  ought  to  be  as  good 
As  married — that's  what  he  has  always  said. 
I  know  the  way  he's  felt— but  all  the  same   .   .   ." 

"  I  wonder  why  he  doesn't  marry  her 
And  end  it." 

.        "  ^*'*'  **•*  '»ow  :  she  wouldn't  have  him. 
He  s  given  her  time  to  think  of  something  else. 
There's  his  mistake.     The  dear  knows  my  interest 
Has  been  to  keep  the  thing  from  breaking  up. 
This  is  a  good  home — I  don't  ask  for  better. 
But    when    I've    said,    why    shouldn't    they    be 
married? 

He'd  say,  why  should  they?— no  more  words  than 
that." 

"  And  in  a  way  why  shouW  they?    John's  been  fair, 
r  take  it.     What  was  his  was  always  hers. 
There  was  no  quarrel  about  property." 

"  Reason  enough  !  there  was  no  pioperty. 
A  friend  or  two  as  good  as  own  the  farm, 
Siich.as.it  is.     k-isa't  worth  the  mortgage." — ^ 

"  I  mean  Estelle  has  always  held  the  purse." 

"  The  rights  of  that  are  harder  to  get  at 
I  guess  Estelle  and  I  have  filled  th«  purse. 
'Twas  we  let  him  have  money  not  ha  us. 
John's  a  bad  farmer — I'm  not  blaming  him —  // 
Take  it  year  in  year  out,  he  doesn't  make  mustb. 
We  came  here  for  a  home  for  me  you  know, 
Estdle  to  do  the  housework  for  the  boaid 
Of  both  of  us.     But  see  how  it  turns  out : 
She  seems  to  have  the  housework  and  besides 
Half  of  the  outdoor  work,  though  as  for  that 
He'd  say  .she  does  it  more  be<;ause  she  likes  it. 
You  see  our  pretty,  things  are  all  outdoors. 
Our  hens  and  cows  and  pigs,  are  always  better 
Tlian  folks  likft  u»  have  any  buaineM  with — 
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Better  than  what  we  ba:ve  to  keep  them  in. 
Farmers  aroum)  twke  as  well  off  as  we 
Haven't  as  good.     They  don't  go  with  the  place. 
That's  what  you  can't  help  liking  about  J<^n : 
He's  fond  of  nice  things — too  fond,  some  would 

claim. 
But  Estelle  doesn't  mind  :  she's  like  him  there  : 
She  wants  the  hens  to  be  the  best  there  are. 
I  guess  you've  seen  this  room  before  a  show, 
Full  of  lank,  shivery,  half-drowned  birds. 
In  separate  coops,  having  their  plumage  done. 
The  smell  of  the  wet  feathers  and  the  heat ! 
Y«i  spoke  of  John's  not  being  safe  to  stay  with. 
You  don't  know  what  a  gentle  lot  we  are — 
We  wouldn't  hurt  a  ben.     Yon  ought  to  see  us 
Moving  a  flock  of  hens  from  place  to  place. 
We're  not  alk>wed  to  take  them  upside  down. 
All  we  can  hold  leather  by  the  legs. 
Two  at  a  time's  the  rule,  one  on  each  arm,  ^ 

No  matter  how  far  and  how  many  times 
We  have  to  go."  — 


"  She  lets  it  worry  her.     You  stood  the  strain, 
And  you're  her   mother." 

"  But  I  didn't  always. 
I  didn't  relish  it  alone  at  first. 
But  I  got  wonted  to  it.     And  besides-^ 
John  said  I  was  too  <rfd  to  have  grand-children. 
But  what's  the  use  of  talking  when  it's  done? 
She  won't  come  back — it's  even  worse — she  can't." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  like  that?     What  do  you  know  ? 
-  What  do  you  mean?    She's  done  harm  to  herself?  " 

"1  mean,  she's  married — married  someone  else." 


•fOho,  oho!" 


You  don't  believe  me?  "  ";. 
Yes.  I  do. 


Only  too  well.     I  knew  there  must  be  something  ! 
So  that  was  what  was  back.    She's  bad,  that's  all." 


"  You  mean  that's  J<An's  idea?  "         "  Bad  to  get  married  when  she  had  the  chance? 


"  And  we  live  up  to  it,  or  I  don't  know 
What  childishness  he  wouldn't  give  way  to. 
He  manages  to  keep  the  upper  hand. 
We  fence  our  Sowers  in,  and  the  bens  range  : 
Nothing's  too  good  for  them.     We  say  it  pays. 
J<^n  likes  to  tell  the  offers  he  has  had. 
Twenty  for  this  cock,  twenty^ve  for  that. 
He  never  takes  the  money.     If  they're  worth 
That  much  to  someone  else,  they  are  to  him. 
Bless  you  it's  mostly  outgo.     Reach  me  down 
The  little  tin  box  on  the  cupboard  shelf — 
The  upper  shelf — the  tin  box.     That's  the  one. 
I'll  show  you.     Here  we  are." 

•         -    "  What's  this?  •• 

•  ■  "  A  bin 

For  fifty  d^lars  for  one  Langshaa  cock. 
Receipted — and  the  cock  is  in  the  yard." 

"  Not  in  a  glass  case  then?  " 

,.,;*->,<//■%!<»'"«•  He'd  need  a  tall  one — 
,..  He  can  eat  off  a  barrd  from  the  ground. 
*  He's  bun  in  a  glass  case  as  you  may  say, 
The  Crystal  Palace,  London.     He's  imported. 
John  bought  him  and  we  paid  the  bill  with  beads — 
Wampum,  I  call  it.     Mind,  we  don't  complain. 
But  you  see,  don't  you,  we  take  care  of  him." 
■   -,i  I'  "'-  .  ''^ 

HAnd  like  it,  too  *    It  makes  it  all  the  worse. ** 

*^It  seems  as  If.     And  that's  not  all.     He's  helpless 
In  ways  that  I  can  hardly  tell  you  of  : 
Sometimes  he  gets  possessed  to  keep  accounts. 
To  see  where  all  the  money  goes  so  fast. 
You  know  how  men  will  be  ridiculous; 
But  it's  jast  funthe  way  begets  bedevUled. 


-If  he's  untidy  now,  what  will  he  be  !  " 

*'  It  makes  it  all  the  vrorse.     You  must  be  Mind." 

"  EsteUe's  the  one  that's  blind.     Don't  talk  to  me." 

"  Can't  you  and  1  get  to  the  root  of  it? 
What's  the  real  trouble?     What  will  satisfy,  her? 
John's  a  good  man  to  save,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  It's  as  I  say.    She's  turned  from  him,  that's  alL" 

"  But  why  when  she's  well  off?    Is  it  the  neighbours? 
Being  cut  off  from  friends?  " 

"  We  have  our  frieftds-. 
That  isn't  it.     Folks  aren't  afraid  ot  m." 


"  Nonsense  1     Sec  what  she's  done.     But  who,  but 

who^  ... .     ,.,.  ■.,',.         -.,     ..■■■. 

"  Who'd  marry  her  straight  out  of  such  a  mess? 
Say  it  rig'ht  out — no  matter  for  her  mother. 
The  man  was  found — I'd  better  name  no  names. 
John  himself  won't  imagine  who  he  is." 

"  Then  it'^  all  up.     I  think  I'll  get  away. 
You'll  be  expecting  John.     I  pity  EsteUe: 
I  suppose  she  deserves  some  pity,  too. 
You  ought  to  have  the  kitchen  to  yourself 
To  break  it  to  him.     You  may  have  the  job." 

"  You  needn't  think  you're  going  to  get  away. 
John's  almost  here.     I've  had  my  eye  on  someone 
Coming  down  Ryan's  hill.     I  thought  'twas  John. 
Here  he  is  now  !     This  box.     Put  it  awajr.    >.-"• 
And  this  bUl." 

-        '^**  "What's  tHe  hurry?    He'll  unhitch." 

"  No,  he  won't,  either.    He'll  just  drop  the  reins, 
And  turn  Doll  out  to  pasture,  rig  and  all. 
She  won't  get  far  before  the  wheels  hang  up 
On  something — ^there's  no  harm.    See,  there  he  is ! 
My,  but  he  looks  as  if  he  must  have  heard  !  " 


"   How  are  you,  neighbour?    Just  the  man  I'm  after. 
Isn't  it  Hell?  "  John  said.     "  I  want  to  know? 
Come  out  here  if  you  want  to  hear  me  talk, 
ru  talk  to  you,  old  woman,  afterward.  ' 
I've  got  some  news  that  maybe  isn't  news. 
What  are  they  trying  to  do  to  rate,  these  two?  " 

"  Do  go  akMig  with  him  and  stop  his  shouting  t  " 
She  raised  her  voice  against  the  closing  door : 
_1L  Wha  wants  to  hear  your  news,  you  dreadful  fool?  ' ' 

Robert  Frost. 

The  Public  Ownership  of  the 
Artist 

nSRHAPS  Art  and  Soul  are  one,  and  Art  and 
M  Sold  ar«  in  themselves  neither  good  nor  bad. 
Perhaps  Art  exalts  and  transforms  natural  man, 
and  man  has  become  unnatural  (or  what  we  tarm 
civilised)  because  he  has  not  realised  in  himself  the 
transforming  power  of  Art,  but  has  sold  his  birth- 
right to  a  mass  of  deputies.  And  whereas  he  might 
have  ascended  to  Heamen  by^  means  of  Art,  ht  has 
descended  to  HeU  for  tacit  of  it. 


Such  is  my  guess  as  atated  in  tbe  Deoembcr  15th 
issue    of    this    joumoi.       I     said    it    is    verifiable 
by    experience,    and    tfae    whole    of  my  experience 
strengthens    it.       I    call    it    my    gueas    though    I 
doubt      whether      I      am      entittoid     to     do     ao. 
Perhaps     its    germ  -  seed    was    bom     in     me.       I 
remember  hearing  that  my  father  devoted  almost'  a 
lifetime  to  the  problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
world.     He  followed  the  example  of  original  minds 
and  aimed  to  reconstruct  it  in  his  own  likeness.     As 
a  painter  who  was  also  an  artist  (a  very  rare  combi- 
nation   nowadays)    he   dreamed    of   a    Utopia   that 
should  be  a#  near  pure  spirit  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
world   of   men    to   be.       He   had    formulated   some 
hypothesis,  but  I  cannot  say  what  it  was.     It  may 
have  been  :  Art  is  pure  spirit;  the  artist  is  a  highly 
sensitised  instrument  for  receiving  and  tratumitting 
pure  spirit.     Given  a  world  of  artists  and  the  result 
must    be    a    world    approximating    to    pure    spirit. 
Though  I  use  the  word  pure  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  I  think  it  necessary.      To  me  it  is  a  puzzling 
word   that  has  been   devised   to  make  an   absolute 
distinction  where  none  exists.     Let  me  say  instead  of 
Art  is  pure  spirit,  Art  is  the  Spirit  of  Life,  that  is, 
that   substance   which   informs   matter   and    immor- 
talises form.      Thus  Art-forms  are  Spirit-forms  and 
for    the   matter   of    that.    Soul-forms.       Metapbysic 
without  any  definition  is  fiendish.     And  here  I  am  in 
a    very    Maelstrom    of    metaphysical   terms — Spirit, 
Substance,     Matter,     Life,     Form, — ^all    demanding 
definition.     I  will  define  them  as  I  proceed.      As  I 
said,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  forgoing  was  my 
father's  suggestion.     I  only  know  that  he  regarded 
everything  really,  that  is,  everlastingly,  great  in  the 
world  as  of  spiritual  origin.    ,.      _^ .     -j.        .^ 


I  need  not  go  into  my  father's  plan.  It  was  not 
so  far  as  I  know  deficient  in  common  sense;  not  a 
stiff  flattery  to  hollow-headed  underlings,  like  one  or 
two  shallow  and  unworkable  schemes  of  reconstruc- 
tion now  being  ventilated  in  the  sixpenny  press. 
Underlying  it  was  the  truth  to  be  found  in  this 
syllogism.  The  desire  for  material  power  is  immoral; 
present-day  man's  desire  is  for  material  power;  there- 
fore present-day  man  is  immortd,  and  will  remain  so 
till  his  desire  is  altered.  Here  the  suggestion  is,  I 
think,  that  as  soon  as  men  cease  to  call  themselves 
men  and  begin  to  call  themselves  souls,  the  change 
is  wrought.  And  nothing  but  the  blindness,  cowardli- 
ness, and  impolicy  of  "  leaders  "  prevents  the  change 
being  wrought. 
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But  though  I  am  uncertain  whether  I  inherited  the 
said  seed-germ,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  at  a 
very  early  period  of  my  history  I  found  myself 
maldng  guesses.  Here  is  one.  Perhaps  there  was 
only  spirit  once.  Perhaps  matter  is  devitalised  or 
impure  spirit.  Perhaps  there  wiU  be  only  spirit  again. 
Here  Spirit  is  conceived  of  as  Substance,  and  Matter 
as  the  typocosmy  apparent  to  tfae  senses,  and  which 
we  call  the  world.  This  was  my  earliest  guess  and  I 
believe  it  led  to  the  theorem  :  Sensation  is  Spirit; 
primitive  Man  is  a  high  order  of  sensational 
creature;  therefore  nearest  Spirit.  His  Ego  is 
capable  of  infinite  extension.  Intellectual  Man  is  a 
low  order  of  sensational  creature,  therefore  remote 
from  Spirit.  He  is  an  Asddian  plus  reasoning 
faculty,  and  capable  of  no  infinite  extension  seeing 
that  intellectuality  is  finite.  Future' man  will  be  a 
high  order  of  sensational  creature,  Le.  man  set  free 
io  his  senses  again.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  held  a  low 
opinion  of  intellectual  man.  I  considered  him  with 
bis  highest  form  of  achievement — discipline  of 
thought — as  indeed  no  better  than  a  poor  sort  of 
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devil  in  a  strait  waistcoat  And  I  stiU  feel  that  our 
descendants  will  discuss  their  descent  with  amaze- 
ment and  disgust.     They  will  repudiate  us. 


TTiis   theorem   led   me   in   turn   to   the   habit  of 
realising  the  Artist  as  the  revitalising  medium.      I 
conceived  the  Artist  to  be  primitive  Man,  that  is,  a 
high  order  of  sensational  creature  through  whom  the 
Art,  or  Spirit-current  moves  harmoniously  to  its  end 
in  Art  or  Spirit-form.     Then  there  was  another  way 
out     I  conceived  the  Artist  to  be  not  an  imitator  but 
a  creator,  and  therefore  nearest  the  shadowy  creative 
world,    that   is   the   worid   of  Spirit,    Soul,   Art,   or 
whatever  we  please  to  term  it     It  was  clear  to  me 
that  the  Artist,  as  a  creator,  must  have  a  worid  of 
this  sort  to  work  in,*'for  he  could  not  possibly  work 
in  a  concrete  material  world  where  everything  had 
already  been  "  created."     Thus  I  came  to  r^ard  the 
Artist  as  a  purity,   for  I   knew  that  as  soon  as  a 
medium  became  impure  all  hope  of  its  transmitting  a 
purity  is  lost     It  seemed  to  me  that  the  difference 
between  the  Artist  and  non-Artist  (the  two  classes 
into  which  men  broadly  fall)  is  one  of  purity  and 
impurity,  and  it  may  be  stated  this  way.     The  Artiit 
is    a  corporeal   personification   of  vital   or  spiritual 
force — a  force  constantly  working  through  him  which 
flashes  a  light  around  the  Infinite.     The  non-Artist  is 
a  personification  of  material  force — a  force  constantly 
workirig   through   him   which   reminds    him   of   the 
material  world  and  its  affairs.     The  Artist  exists  and 
has  his  Being  in  the  Infinite.     The  non-Artist  is  con- 
scious only  of  the  world  of  man's  five  primary  needs 
— Food,   Shelter,  Clothing,  Transport,  and  Sport — 
(which  I  will  analyse  in  a  later  article).     Long  ago 
these  needs  degenerated  into  luxuries  out  of  which 
arose  the  present  world  of  accumulated  survivals  and 
recapitulations  of  the  past  in  the  present,  a  world 
governed  by  Avarice  and  Sensual  Pleasure.      Thus 
the  Artist  is  a  spiritual  symbol ;  and  the  non-Artist 
is  a  material  symbol.  The  latter  is  in  fact  an  impurity 
running  about  with  civilisation  balanced  on  the  tip  of 
his  nose. 


So  from  asking  the  question.  If  there  was  nothing 
but  Spirit  once,  and  if  Matter  is  Spirit  devitaliaed, 
how  can  we  return  to  Spirit?  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  solution  appeared  to  be  the 
revitalising  power  of  the  Artist.  I  know  that  some 
excellent  person — not  without  guile — ^will  inquire, 
"  How  on  earth  do  you  propose  to  set  tfae  Artist 
doing  the  good  work  of  revitalisadon  when  he  is 
devitalised  by  a  social  system  of  whicfa  fae  is  a  part 
and  whicfa  faas  reduced  faim  to  slavery?  Have  you 
not  seen  that  fae  is  tfaat  part  of  the  vast  social 
machine  whicfa  society  has  constructed  to  do  the 
opening  of  windows  on  material  things  for  those 
whose  vision  has  wasted  and  hands  have  lost  skill 
and  force  ?  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  that  this  vast 
system  of-  machinery  was  aetuayy  so  constructed  as 
to  compel  tfae  Artist  to  move  in  a  mass,  to  lose  his 
identity  and  free-will?  Are  you  not  aware  that  the 
Artist  may  not  deliberately  choose  what  shall  conie 
into  his  mind,  nor  say  what  his  subject  shall  even- 
tually turn  into,  and  diat  he  chooses  according  to  a 
market  whicfa  is  strictly  ruled  by  tfae  public?  Don't 
you  know  tfaat  civilised  society  faas  been  taking  Art 
out  of  the  Artist's  hands  tfaese  many  centuries,  and 
has  moulded  him  to  manufacture  the  so-called  Art- 
forms  of  tfae  nation,  and  to  endow  it  with  colour  and 
line  to  suit  tfae  whim  of  the  moment?  Has  not 
civilisation  closed  the  field  of  his  own  energies  to  the 
Artist  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  it  can  deal  with  him  as  it 
pleases,  faas  made  him  its  creature,  its  pliistic 
material  to  wfaich  it  can  give  any  shape  it  likes?  In. 
a  word  has  not  civilisation  deprived  die  Artist  of  all 
individuality?      If  then   the  Artist  is  a  part  of  a 
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machine  constructed  to  act  upon  him,  how  in  God's 
name  is  he  going  to  act  upon  the  machine?  Tell  me 
that."  And  I  reply,  "  How  do  I  propose  to  destroy 
public  ownership  of  the  Artist?  How  do  I  propose 
to  detach  hinr  from  the  machine  and  restore  to  him 
his  own  mner  apparatus  of  motive  power?  How,  in 
short,  do  I  propose  to  re-individualise  the  Artist? 
I  will  tell  you.  But  first  I  must  tell  you  how  the 
Artist  became  de-individualised.     It  involves  my  own 

story." 

HONTLY  Carter. 

1;^  i(:j.Us;.:i';i-   '■  'I- :-■•■■'  •    '■       ■'^-    '    '    ■    ■    '  •■ 

"Oir"  interference  with  the 


Environments 


^ 


As  long  as  the  sight  of  the  undisguised  human  figure 
is  unfamiliar  in  a  certain  inhabited  place,  the 
person  who  exhibits  it  must  reckon  with  a  proba- 
bility  of   stones   and  whip-lashes.      And  if  anybody 
undertakes  either  the  protection  of  that  person  or  the 
protection  of  the  public  peace,  the  protector  will  have 
trouble.      Mr.   Tucker,    I    see,   objects  to   what  he 
imagines  to  be  my  views  (his  imaginations  are  partly 
right)  on  the  ground  that  economy,  and  the  desire  to 
avoid  disagreements,  will  require  any  rational  police 
agency  to  pay  attention  to  as  few  things  as  possible, 
and  that  I  would  increase  the  expenses  and  difficulties 
by  giving  the  police  more  thmgs  to  do.     I  call  Mr. 
Tucker's   attention  to  the  fact   that  the  police   are 
already  in  the  business  of  saving  themselves  trouble, 
and  that  they  regularly  do  this  by  prohibiting  what- 
ever is  so  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  the  crowd  as  to 
promise  to  start  a  disturbance.      The  result  is  that 
whatever  the  crowd  objects  to  is  prohibited  by  the 
combined   forces  of  the   crowd   and  the  policeman. 
East-and-west  streets  m  New  York  are  generally  not 
full  of  vehfcles ;  a  woman  walks  along  the  middle  of 
such  a  street  because  it  happens  to  be  a  better  pave- 
ment than  the  sidewalk;  a  company  of  street  boys 
come    jeering  behind  her;  the  policeman  arrests  the 
woman    for   creathig  "a   disturbance.  •  Thereby    he 
saves  himself  the  much  more  difficult  job  of  handling 
the  boys.     The  papers  print  it  as  an  amusing  occur- 
rence,   not    as    an    alarming   one;    and   every    New 
Yorker  who  reads  it  knows  that  the  policeman  did 
just  what  any  policeman  would  be  likely  to.     That's 
what  you  get  by  making  the  saving  of  trouble  to  the 
police  your  guide :  by  no  means  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  things  that  the  police  arrest  for.     The 
present  reign  of  restriction  is  distinctly  the  lazy  man's 
way  of   doing   things,    and   Theodore   Roosevelt   is 
emmently  characterised  by  the  desire  to  handle  every 
difficulty  in  the  easiest  way.     Mr.  Tucker  should  not 
imagine  that  by  appealing  to  the  desire  to  save  the 
policeman's  trouble  he  will  get  anything  like  what 
either  he  or  I  want. 

But  laziness  will  not  soon  be  extinct,  and  the 
desire  for  public  quiet  win  continue  to  be  widespread. 
flence  the  fact  that  exposure  of  the  person  Invites 
fisticuirs  win,  as  long  as  it  is  a  fact^  be  a  potent 
reinforcement  of  att  arguments  for  systematically  and 
quietly  suppressing  the  exposure  of  the  person.  And, 
as  it  win  certainly  be  a  fact  tiU  some  tune  after  the 
contrary  practice  is.  introiduced,  any  discussion  of 
practical  policies  must  begin  by  treating  it  as  an 
unescapable  fact. 

This  an  looks  as  if  a  workable  social  order  must 
^nt  h  legitimate  to  let  those  who  object  to  any 
exhibition  as  obscene  suppress  that  exhibition,  what- 
ever the  exhibition  may  be,  until  such  time  as  the 
human  mind  shall  have  und*rgone  a  quite  unpredict- 
able change..  It  is  time  to  balance  the  argument  a 
lifffle  by  reminding  the  respectable  public  that  if  we 
make  any  pretence  to  imiformity  or  consistency,  then 
^  rule  must  be  applied  equally  where  die  ctMtom  of 


clothmir  »  stricter  than  amowgr  »».  *^  '^J  English, 
woman  who  goes  with  unveiled  face  in  a  Mohamme* 
dan  community  where  the  veiling  of  women  on  the 
street  is  general  must  be  held  liable  to  the  appropriatt 
penalties    of    indecent   exposure.       The   parallel   is 
rigorously  correct.     It  is  perfectly  attested  that  the 
Englishwoman's  face  has  the  same  effect  on  dte  men 
of  such  a  community  as  the  sight  of  a  Marquesas 
Islander's  whole  person  would  have  on  an  English 
street.     Englishmen  resident  in  such  cities  as  Lahore 
declare,  for  iasunce,  that  in  driving  through  the  city 
by  a  lady's  side  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
get  off  the  carriage  several  times  to  thrash  Moham- 
medans for  the  looks  that  they  are  seen  to  cast.     If 
the   rousing    of    such   feelings   constitutes    a   public 
nuisance  that  calls  for  forcible  suppression,  then  the 
wearing  of  unveiled  faces  by  Engfiahwomen  should 
be  forcibly   suppressed  in  every  community  where 
even  a  large  minority  are  dominated  by  the  classic 
Mohammedan    tradition.     -If    shocking    the    moral 
orthodoxy  of  a  majority  is  ground  for  suppression, 
then  the  unveiled  woman  should  be  suppressed  where 
Mohammedans  are  a  majority.     If  the  matter  is  made 
to  rest  on  the  ground  that  Lahore  is  controlled  by 
the   English,    and   consequently    English    notions   of 
propriety  shall  rule,  then  we  establish  at  least  one 
of    the    points    that    I    want    to    insist    on — that    a 
majority,   as  siidi,   has  no  special  right  to  control 
such  things:   if  a  majority  and   a  minority  cannot 
agree   on   a   modus   vivendi,   the   strongest   fighting 
power  must  have  its  way. 

For  it  positively  cannot  be  maintained  that  the 
English  standard  of  propriety  is  entitled  to  preference 
on  the  mere  ground  that  its  precise  grade  of  strict- 
ness is  more  ideaUy  correct  than  either  the  stricter 
standards  or  the  less  strict.  Evidence  of  such  a  thing 
is  too  utterly  lacking.  The  English  standard  of 
decency  in  clothing  is  not  supported  by  the  instinct 
of  m0|8t  of  the  human  race,  nor  even  by  a  continuous 
uniform  feeling  on  the  right  Ihitle  tight  little  island 
itself.  I  suppose  by  hearsay  (I  have  never  been  to 
Europe)  the  words  "  mixed  bathing "  will  suffice 
to  shut  the  mouth  of  any  Englishman  who  might 
claim  permanence  as  a  quality  of  the  English 
standard.  And  it  -is  hardly  more  than  a  century  since 
the  poet  Coleridge  saw  handsome  women  bathing 
naked  among  men  on  the  beach  of  a  fashionable 
watering-place  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  recorded  his 
testimony  (valuable  as  coming  from  a  young  man  at 
the  most  impressionable  age)  that  the  effect  was  not 
salacious. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can,  in  the  end,  refuse  to 
consider  the  issue  which  this  testimony  raises.  It  is 
indeed  certain  that  the  sig^Jt  of  an  unfamiliar  expo- 
sure of  the  person  will  proiduce  on  some  beholder  that 
salacious  effect  with  which  it  is  popularly  credited. 
But  it  is  not  certain,  far  from  it,  that  this  effect  will 
be  produced  with  anything  like  such  generality  as  i» 
supposed.  Granting  that  we  have  in  the  first  place  a 
community  divided  into  those  who  are  ureconcilabfy 
opposed  to  the  exhibition  of  the  human  body  and 
those  who  are  incorrigibly  in  favour  of  it,  the  injury 
which  the  former  might,  on  their  own  hypothesis, 
receive  from  such  exhibitions  would  be  problematical 
in  extent  and  in  incidence  (and  a  few  of  the  more 
reasonable  of  them  wiU  concede,  in  duration);  whfle 
the  enslavement  of  tile  person  who  desires  to  fay 
asidie,his  clothes,  and  who  is  restramed  by  force  from 
doing  so,  is  certain  and  direct.  If  on  the  ground  of 
a  man's  claim  to  control  his  own  person  one  protests 
against  compulsory  vaccination,  or  against  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic,  or  against  any  other  bit 
of  restriction  which  provokes  a  protest,  the  protester 
cannot  with  a  decent  show  of  consistency  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  the  privilege  of  deciding  whether 
one  will  wear  clothes  is  as  fundamental  a  part  of  the 
control  of  one's  own  person  as  is  the  privilege  of 
choosing  one's  own  medical  treatment  or  one's  oww 
beverages.  I  conclude  that  it  is  a  sophistry,  specious 
only  to  thoM  who  are  antecedently  prejudiced  wt  its 


favour,  to  contend'  tfiat  the  right  of  self-<lefenGe 
involves  a  right  to  make  a  man  clothe  himself  for 
fear  of  the  harm  that  the  sight  of  bis  body  may  do. 

I  seem  to  have  ended  witii  deciding  a  single  detail 
of  the  question  I  set  out  to  discuss.  But  this  detail 
is  so  dominant  that  few  will  hesitate  to  let  its  settle^ 
ment  settie  the  central  question.  Besides,  if  we 
started  rightly  by  deciding  that  the  claim  for  restric- 
tion had  no  plausibility  except  when  the  obscenity 
was  salacity,  then  we  might  now  take  note  that 
obscenity  in  the  Mna«  of  salacity  cannot  be  defined 
with  sufficient  certainty  to  let  anybody  know  what 
exhibitions  a  rule  of  restriction  would  apply  to.  The 
only  exhibition  to  which  the  advocates  of  restric- 
tion would  be  tolerably  unanimous  is  the  exhibition 
of  the  fleab-and-blood  human  body ;  remove  that,  and 
the  demand  for  restriction  breaks  up  into  incoherent 
discord. 

Steven  T.  Bvuctom. 
■    " {End. of  Series.) 


Anti-Hetlenism. 

A  NOTE  ON  SOME  MODERN  ART. 

"  O  Beloved  Pan  and  aU  ye  other  gods  who  (iweU 
here,  grant  that  I  be  beautiful  loithm  myself;  and 
that  those  things  I  have  without  may  be  at  peace 
with  those  within.  Let  me  hold  the  wise  man  (tori 
sophon)  the  really  wealthy.  And  may  my  store  of 
gold  be  no  more  than  a  wise  man  (sOphrOn)  may 
bear  and  carry." 

AT  the  risk  of  being  considered  academic  and 
old-fashioned  by  all  my  friends,  I  have  it  upon 
my  conscience  to  enter  what  lawyers  caU  a 
"  pleading  "  on  behalf  of  the  new  unfashionable  and 
unstudied  Hellenic  ideal  of  art ;  and  of  life,  too,  for 
that  matter.  For  a  few  people,  their  philosophy,'  or 
rather  their  views,  of  art  are  also  their  views  of  life. 

A  great  but  now  unread  French  writer,  who  had 
not  much  more  pretention  to  philosophy  than  I  have, 
declared  that  it  was  the  age  that  produced  the  work 
of  art  and  not  the  work  of  art  that  produced  the  age ;. 
to  allege  the  contrary  is  as  ridiculous  as  to  say  "  les 
petits  pois  font  pousser  le  printemps. "  Now  the 
works  of  art  of  this  age— those,  I  mean,  which  have 
that  natural  vigour  which  belongs  to  the  typical 
product  of  any  time — are  curiously  far  from  any 
Hellenic  conception.  And  since  this  is  so,  we  must 
presume  that  the  age  is  unHellenic ;  which  is  perhaps 
obvious  enough.  But  there  are  two  main  kinds  of 
art;  there  is  the  art  which  is  in  sympathy  with  its 
time,  which  seeks  to  express  the  whole  life  of  its 
time — that  of  Shakespeare,  for  example — and  there 
"s  the  art  of  Ben  Jonson  or  of  Theocritus,  the  art  of 
men  who  run  counter  to  the  spirit  of  their  time,  or 
rather  to  the  accepted  artistic  notions  of  their  time. 
(I  have  nothing  but  praise  and  admiration  for  the 
artists  and  poets  who  are  striving  "  to  render  their 
tunes  in  the  terms  of  their  times."  But  I  would  have 
them  recollect  the  other  kind  of  art  wfakh  seeks  to 
create  thone  things  which  the  time  has  not.) 

If  we  consider  the  main  facts  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment in  nxxlern  times  we  shall  perceive  the  following 
broad  facts.  The  Renaissance  cxme  after  centuries 
of  turbulence,  after  centuries  of  conventions  in 
morality,  art  and  literature.  From  the  art  conventions 
of  the  middle  ages  we  inherit  most  of  what  ««  have 
of  the  picturesque,  the  abnormal  and  the  grotesque. 
With  the  Renaissance  men  had  some  sense  of  the  old 
mtellectuai  fraedom  of  the  Greeks,  of  their  iwtlcss 
subtlety,  of  dieir  blitheneas,  theiiv—i  lauat  use  the 
word— "  kUtfe."  The  Greeks— if  we  can  so  far 
generalise  o»  a  natk>n  whidi  produced  such  differing 
genius— worshipped  and  desired  for  dMoneLves  and 


for  the  arts  the  ordinary,  normal,  uninteresting,  goods 
of  life,  such  as  health  and  beauty,  and'  succeseful 
love  and  moderate  wealth,  and  so  on.  Thei«  is  a 
Greek  epigram  extant  in  which  the  author  wishes  for 
himself  first  health,  and  then  beauty,  then  moderate 
wealth,  and  then  to  be  young  in  the  midst  of  friends. 
Such  simple,  uninteresting  things  we  may  believe  to 
have  been  desired  by  the  Greeks  quite  sincerely,  for 
'  the  license  and  corruption  of  later  Greece  was  due  itmi 
contact  with  the  sensual  barbarian  Eastern  races.       '- 

The  Renaissance,  however,  blithe  and  youthful  it 
may  seem  to  us,  never  recovered  this  old  simplicity. 
Behind  it  was  always  the  haunting  memory  of  that 
nightmare-like  time  of  the  middle  ages.  The  men  of 
the  Renaissance  were  like  men  suddenly  released  from 
prison,  and  their  new  liberty  led  them  at  once  into 
extravagances.  Let  anyone  who  will  allele  that  the 
Greeks  were  unparalleled  in  their  (to  us)  criminal 
pleasures,  at  least  admit  that  they  wrote  and  talked 
of  "  sopkrosuni"  and  simple  beauties  in  a  way  no 
other  nation  has  ever  surpassed.  And  the  delicate 
criminals  of  the  Renaissance,  though  they  sang  and 
painted  divinely,  came  very  short  of  the  Hellenic 
predecessors  they  worshipped.  Literature  became 
most  highly  devek>ped  in  England,  a  sober  country, 
which  cast  off  its  medieeval  superstition  and  con- 
vention very  unwillmgly. 

And  the  extravagance  of  the  Renaissance  was  its 
own  damnation  ;  the  arts  wandered  off  into  all  manner 
of  curious  floridities,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  to 
"  purism  "  and  the  "  age  <rf  reason  "  resulted.  From 
.  that  the  worM  eventually  revolted  to  romanticism, 
fetching  up  all  the  forgotten  lumber  and  mysticism 
of  the  middle  ages  to  assist  it  in  forming  a  picturesque 
milieu.  And  from  this  "  rmnantic  "  period  which 
began  somewhere  in  the  twenties  of  the  last  century, 
we  have  further  minor  reactions.  (Parnassians, 
Symbolists,  Realists,  Aesthetes,  Unanimistes,  Paroxy- 
stes,  Imagistes,  etc.,  you  are  all  wonderful  and  of 
God's  grace  divine.) 

The  qualities  I  observe  in  the  latest  reactionary  art 
are  all  unHellenic,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  word  without 
odium,  unhealthy.  These  artists  propose,  I  believe, 
to  render,  not  to  mirror  certainly,  their  age,  and 
judging  from  their  works  we  must  say  that  the  age 
does  not  lilw  health  or  beauty  or  simplicity  or  youth 
in  the  midst  of  friends  or  any  such  simple  uninterest- 
ing things.  The  art  of  this  age  is  tired,  like  diat  of 
the  Byzantines,  who  invented  conventions  to  excuse 
themselves  for  not  attempting  to  emulate  the  art  of 
their  ancestors;  or  it  is  wild  and  savage,  like  the  art 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  and  of  the  makers  of 
totem-poles;  or  it  is  agitated  and  nervous,  as  no 
other  age  has  been,  and  the  result  is  the  work  of 
M.  Picasso  or  Mr.  Wadsworth,.  which  may  intrigue 
our  eyesight  but  does  not  illuminate  our  intelligence. 
And  against  all  this  I  have  no  word  to  say.  I  believe 
it  to  be  all  admirable  and  right  and  very  fine.  I 
pay  my  shilling  to  go  to  exhibitions  and  I  do  my 
best  to  follow  the  latest  thing  in  post-Whitman- 
sptendeur-des-forces-simultaaeous  poetry.  I  trust  I 
am  not  so  foolish  as  to  deride  all  this  excellent  work. 
But  sometimes,  it  may  be  after  I  have  b^n  pottering^ 
with  folios,  or  going  over  some  of  those  old  Greek 
things  which  we  all  pretend  to  have  read,  and  of  which 
I  confess  I  have  not  read  a  tenth  part,  or  it  may  be 
merely  after  a  walk  in  the  open  air,  there  ccmiei.  a 
curious  aitendrissement,  a  wonder  as  to  whether  with 
all  this  talent  and  brilliance  and  rendering  of  our  own 
times  we  have  not  lost  some  things  very  simple  and 
beautiful.  (I  know  the  artists  of  whom  I  am  mostly, 
writing  here  do  not  care  especially  for  el^ant  or 
graceful  or  beautiful  things,  and  that  they  love  an 
angular  sternness  and  power  which  are  not  the  kindl 
of  simplicity  I  mean.) 

And  the  upshot  of  all  this  somewhat  incoherent 
writing  is  that,  though  I  admit  as  I  have  admitted 
before  the  great  value  of,  say,  the  sculpture  of  Mr. 
Epstein  and  the  painting  of  M.  Pk:asso  and  the  latest 
poems  of  Mr.  Pound  and  even  the  works  of  Slgnor 
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Sewiai.  M.  Barzun  aod  so  on,  I  fiod  «»«*  Ae-*  's 
«tyi  a  strange  allut*  about  these  ordiaary  "nftercst- 
X  things  which  the  Greeks  loved-health  and  beauty 
a^  youU,  in  the  midst  of  friend.      And  for  myself 
I  w«.ld  wish  to  see  the  art  of  to-day,  if  there  is  to 
be  an  art  of  to^lay,  growing  out  of  those  things,  and 
I  should  not  object  if  it  repeated  things  whichhaye 
been  already  said,  provided  it  '<^*«»"''"^.,?^^J*f  "V: 
fully  and  conclusively  that  Jlowers  are  stiU  elegantly 
coloured,  and  girls'  lips  very  good  to  see,  and  the 
scent  of  hayfields  and  of  the  ocean  very  cordial.    (You 
may  say  that  it  has  all  been  done,  but  it  would  interest 
nie  to  have  it  done  again  in  the  tw«it«*h  century , 
and  the  works  of  Mr.^Flecker  and  Mr.  de  la  Mare, 
admirabkj  as   they   are,  do   not   satisfy  my  wishes.) 
Now  it  is  very  good  to  be  fond  of  Egyptian  thmgs 
and    food    of    Indian    things,    and    intrigued    with 
Buddhism,  and   amorous   of    China— Chinese  art    is 
delightful— though  all  these  things  remind  me  a  Uttte 
of  the  strange  religious  cults  professed  in  Rome  at 
the   time  of  Claudius,   but    I   do  not   see  why  new 
fashions  in  artistic  creeds  should  compel  us  to  say 
that  simple  and  happy  and  healthy  works  of  art  nre 
entirely  bad.  ,  , 

I  think  some  modern  artists  might  produce  a  few 
Rood  works  <rf  art  if  they  kxjked  at  it  with  the  kind 
of  feeling  that  I  suppose  Plato  had  when  he  wrote 
the  short   poem  spokea  by   Socrates   which   I   have 
put  at  the  head  <rf  this.     Not  that  I  wish  to  hmder 
or  disparage  in  any  way  the  works  of  Mr.  Epstein 
or  Mr.  Lewis  or  M.  Picasso  or  Mr.  Pound.     But  as 
tong  as  the  red  apple  shines  upon  the  bough,  and  as 
tone  as  the  wild  hyacinth  is  purpfe  upon  the  hiUs,  as 
•  -  k>i5  as  we  like  to  remember  that  Hermes  set  upon 
his  feet  the  fair  imperishable  sandals  of  gold,   and 
that  Aphrodite  sate  upon  a  throne  of  many-col<Hired 
marbte,  as  k)ng  as  we  like  to  remember  the  rustle  ot 
the   plane-tree  and    the  agnus-castus   beside  Ihssus 
and  the  cool  water  Anyte  saw  gushing  from  beneath 
the  statue  at   the  cross  roads,  and  as   tong   as   we 
remember   the  roses   that  were   sent   to  Rhodokleia 
and  the  golden  crocuses  Bacchylides  gave  to  the  west 
wind  and  the  white  vtolets  that  young  Lycidas  wove 
into  a  crown  when  he  sat,  roasting  chestnuts  m  the 
embers,  and  drinking  to  his  friend  on  the  sea— for  so 
tong,  perhaps,  we  may  be  aUowed  to  write  and  paint 
about  them  in  our  own  inconsiderable  way,  while  the 
other  more  robust  and  clamorous  art  flourishes  above 
us    and    protects    MSr-kH    us    hope— with    superior 
benignity.  .  1  -iP''.        .      _ 

>«,    ?»W2 ;:        Richard  Aldington. 
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Come,  my  songs. 


Pale  slaughter  beneath  purple  skies. 
IV. 

ANGORA. 

Rest  me  with  mushrooms, 
For  I  think  the  steak  is  evil. 

V. 

CONVICTED. 

Like  an  armful  of  greasy  engineer 's-ootton 

Flung  by  a  typhootr  against  a  broken  crate  of  ducks 

eggs 
She  stands  by  the  rail  of  the  Old  Bailey  dock. 
Her  intoxication  is  exquisite  and  excessive, 
And  delicate  her  ddicate  sterility.  , ^    ,    1 

Her   delicacy    is    so   delwate    that    she    would    feel 

affronted     ,  .   , 

If  I  remarked  nonchalantly,  "  Saay,   stranger,   am  t 

you  dandy." 

GiTAiqxu. 
Come  my  songs,  . 

(For  we  have  not  "  come  "  during  three  of  these  our 

delectable  canzoni) 
Come,  my  songs,  let  us  go  to  .America. 
Let  us  move  the  thumbs  on  our  left  hands  _    ■ 

And  the  middle  fingers  on  our  right  hands 
With  the  delicate  impressive  gestures  . 

Of  Rabindranath  Tagote.     (Salaam,  o  water-cress  of 

the  desert.) 

0  my  songs,  of  all  things  let  us 

Be  delicate  and  impressive.  -r  ■   •>•■ 

1  implore  you  my  songs  to  remain  so;  ■.... 
I  charge  you  in  the  name  of  these  states. 


cA^trtAtA. 


Hf  i'h.t 


"  Men  pols  lots  puelh  vcys." 

— Aknaut  or  Marvoil. 

Come  my  songs,  Vr,,*    |   i.'"      .; 

Let  us  observe  this  person  /  ,  -,  ^  .1'  ,  «; 
Who  munches  chKken-bones  like  a  Chinese  consul 
MajKliJJbating  a  delicate  succulent  Pekinese  spamel. 


^: 


?-:i(5lirs": 


III. 
elevators. 


Let  us  whiizz  »»p  to  the  eighteenth  floor, 

Let  us  present  our  most  undignified  exterior 

Xq  this  mass  of  indolent  superstition, 

To  this  perverted  somnambulistic  age  ; 

Let  u»  soar  up  higher  than  the  eighteenth  floor 

And  consider  the  delk:ate  detectable  nwoocles 

<M  the  musical  virgins  of  PJirnassus  : 


VII. 

altruism. 


Come  my  songs. 

Let  us  praise  ourselves;  ~    .  t 

I  doubt  if  the  smug  will  do  it  for  us, 

The  smug  who  possess  all  the  rest  of  the  universe. 


i  . 


VIII. 

SONG    OF  INNOCENCE. 

The  wind  moves  over  the  wheat 

With  a  silver  crashing, 

A  thin  war  of  delic^  kettles.      *^.~ 


The  apparition 
White  fa£!es 


IX. 

of  these  poems  in  a  crowd 

in  a  black  dead  faint. 

Richard  Aldington. 


^ 


'(VM- 


Two  French  Books.. 


AN  invitation  to  excursions  in  the  less  familiar 
realms  of  French  literature  is  held  out  by  a  little 
anthology  just  to  hand  eu titled  "  Almanach 
Littiraire  Cris."*  Besides  specimens  from  J.-K. 
Huysmans,  Ernest  Dowson  (translated  by  Stuart- 
Merrill)  ;  Maurice  Barr*s,  Lton  Bloy,  Paul  Claudel, 
fiixay  de  Gourmont,  Francis  Jammes,  Emile  Ver- 
haeren,  Pierre  Louys,  Jer6n>e  and  Jean  Tharaud, 
Louis  Thomas,  and  some  others,  it  comprises 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  by  Barbey  d'AureviUy 
and  Jules  Renard,  "  curiosities  "  and  anecdotes  about 
Flaubert,  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Villters  de  I'Jsle  Adam 
and  admirable  wood-cut  portraits  of  some  of  these  by 
E.  Vasert. 


Among   the   more  arresting    contributions    to   the 
collection  is  a  portrait-essay  by  the  brothers  Tharaud 

Cr^ "      (Geovfe   CH»  ct 


Uttiraire 
Cie,  Paris,     jlr.) 


of  the  man  with  whom  no  one  shakes  hands,  Deihler, 
the  public  executioner,  be  "who  since  all  time  would 
seem  to  be  the  same  individual  .  .  .  there  being 
something  unchanging,  fatalistic,  almost  eternal  in 
his  personality"  whose  profession  had  already  puzzled 
Joseph  de  Maistre  who  wrote  "  for  such  a  man  to  be 
able  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  the  human  family  a 
special  decree  from  the  Divine  Power  was  needed. ' ' 

M.  Paul  Claudel,  a  leader  in  modem  French  litera- 
ture with  a  considerable  following  of  admirers  and 
disciples,  gives  a  criticism  of  M.  Francis  Jammes, 
that  charming  pot-au-feu  poet,  unreal  realist,  the 
bourgeois  psalmodist  whom  the  bourgeois  does  not 
read,  who  chants  of  a  world  where  everyone  is  good 
and  kind  and  forgiving,  the  comfortable  country 
of  his  home,  the  land  of  Orthez  and  B^am, 
"which,"  in  the  words  of  M.  Claudel,  "he  knows 
as  Saint  Simon  knew  the  court  of  Louis  XIV."  and 
whose  every  page  is  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God, 
enchanting  to  some,  rather  nauseating  to  others.  He 
is  the  one  poet  the  world  has  ever  seen  "  who  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  his  fate  " — no  doubt  because 
he  is  blessed  with  a  private  income;  everyone  isn't. 
To  earn  his  living  Villiers  de  L'Isle  Adam  had  to 
allow  himself  to  be  punched  as  a  boxing-master :  he 
was  not  satisfied ;  Chatterton,  the  suicide,  was  not 
satisfied ;  it  is  extraordinary  the  influence  private 
means  and  good  health  have  on  one's  outlook  on  life. 

"To  him  creation  is  inexhaustible,"  continues  M. 
Claudel  about  Francis  Jammes,  "it  is  all  he  needs  " 
[but  who  wants  more  ?] ;  "  when  he  has  done  contem- 
plating it,  he  stoops  tenderly  over  it  and  examines  it 
with  his  short-sighted  eye"  [perhaps  that  is  just  his 
chief  fault:  short-sightedness]  "  as  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass."  This  creation  of  which  he  is  so 
fond  he  o'erstrides  tirelessly,  armed  with  a  gun 
and  botanist's  box.  To  Francis  Jammes  nothing 
that  is,  is  indifferent;  to  him  every  person 
he  meets,  from  the  mayor  to  the  candlestick- 
maker  of  his  village,  is  interesting  though  I 
suspect  he  has  preferences  for  the  lowly :  the 
Francis  Jammes  school  is  the  school  of  the  cult  of 
humility;  "  reasons  for  which  his  work  has  such  a 
unique  human  character,  a  social  significance ;  show- 
ing an  epic  and  Christian  sense  of  the  importance 
and  dimity  of  the  beings  surrounding  us."  In  his 
ingenmty  (is  it  quite  innocent  ingenuity?)  he  has 
committed  both  pearls  and  pebbles  of  poetic  interpre- 
tation. Thus  a  pearl  from  "Au  bas  du  Ciel"  :  "  Small 
and  yet  big  is  the  child's  soul !  Small  like  the  key- 
hole whence  he  sees  the  avenue  and  the  corn-fields 
between  the  branches,  big  as  the  breeze  passing 
through  the  key-hole."  Thus  a  pebble:  "  Bema- 
dette's  perambulator  has  fou^ wheels  like  the  great 
bear."     (From  "  Bemadette.^ 

Such  examples  of  local  emotion  are  pregnant  in 
writers  like  the  author  of  "  Marie-Claire  "  (and  much 
worse)  one  of  whom  at  a  time  is  quite  enough. 

The  unsatisfied  Villiers  de  L'Isle  Adam,  author  of 
"  Axel  "  and  "  Tribulat  Bonhommet  " — who  used  to 
say :  "  Ah !  je  m'en  souviendrai  de  cette  planite 
Terre  !" — is  healthier.  The  following  story,  reminis- 
cent of  the  parables  Oscar  Wilde  related  to  M.  Andr^ 
Gide,  is  recorded  of  him  here  :  "  A  poor  old  work- 
man, bent  with  years  and  labour,"  ran  a  fable  he 
once  told,  "  arrived  in  Paradise  and  to  comfort  him 
God  told  him  he  would  give  him  another  life.  And 
the  workman  looking  helplessly  at  God,  said,  '  Oh  I 
don't.'" 

And  here  is  an  anecdote  abadt  Villiers  himself : 

Sitting  at  the  terrace  of  a  caf^,  Villiers  was  looking 
dreamily  at  the  sky.  A  passing  confr&re  put  his 
hand  on  the  poet's  shoulder  :  '  WeB,  Villiers,  well;  ' 
said  the  intruder,  '  always,'  and  he  made  a  gesture 
as  of  a  thought  ascending  like  a  spiral  heavenwards. 
Villiers  looked  at  him  with  a  distant,  horrified  eye  : 
'  And  you,*  he  answered  in  a  dark  voice,  'and  you 
■  ■  .'  making  with  his  finger  a  similar  spiral — 
earthwards." 


Another  handy  little  volume  published  by  the  same 
firm  is  "  Six  Promenades  au  Louvre ;  De  Giotto  it 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  "  by  Frita  R.  Vanderpyl  with  a 
preface  by  Ad.  van  Bever.  It  is  about  as  good  a 
guide  to  the  picljire  galleries  of  the  Louvre  as  can 
be  written  in  so  concise  a  form.  As  a  guide,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  a  little  less  opinionated  :  as  always 
in  matters  artistic  when  opinions  are  not  entirely  ia 
agreement  with  one's  own — and  where  is  he  whose 
opinions  on  art  agree  with  our  own?  Taken  as  a 
critical  study  this  fault — if  fault  it  ia — is  compen- 
sated for  by  the  writer's  enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 
Mr.  Vanderpyl  is  obviously  a  true  and  great  lover  of 
painting  and  without  love  for  such  a  subject  any 
amount  of  knowledge  is  worthless. 

When  people  speak  about  art — as  when  thCy  do 
about  love — it  is  customary  to  remind  them  that 
"  He  who  knows  the  Tao  does  not  talk  of  it,  and 
those  who  prattle  about  it  do  not  know  it."  It  is 
what  the  critics  say  to  artists  when  they  find  these 
trespassing  on  their  self-allotted  privileges  as 
though  they  who  are  impotent  to  create  -^ivere 
alone  entitled  to  make  comment,  while  it  is  con- 
sidered nothing  short  of  the  creator's  duty  to  be 
silent.  In  the  days  of  Leonardo,  Michael  Ang^o, 
Poussin  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  there  were  no  critics, 
comparatively,  and  in  consequence,  when  artists 
undertook  to  explain  their  profession  they  roused  no 
animosity  in  interested  quarters.  Latterly,  artists 
have  resented  letting  the  critics  reap  the  harvest  they 
— the  artists — sow,  and  art  has  become  a  bone  of 
mercantile  contention  between  the  critic-dog  and  the 
artist-dog.  "  Create,"  says  the  critic  to  the  artist, 
"  and  let  me,  who  am  qualified,  do  the  talking,  for 
when  you  talk,  being  only  a  creator,  you  talk 
rubbish. "  Surely  there  is  as  much  chance  of  rubbish 
emanating  from  the  critic  as  from  the  artist. 

Wonderful  this  modem  world  of  ours  is,  wherein 
nothing  has  become  a  more  disputed  product  of  com- 
merce than  art.  Mr.  Vanderpyl,  precisely  traces  this 
Solution  to  a  culmination  in  the  following  passage : 

"  Leur  grande  vertu  "  [that  of  the  "primitive" 
or  pre-Raphaelite  painters  of  Italy,  Flanders,  &c,], 
"  celle  qui  les  rend  diificiles  k  comprendre  aujourdhui, 
c'est  qu'ils  ont  pouss^  leur  scrupule  d'artiste  k  ne 
rendre  que  se  qu'ils  6prouvaient;  leur  seul  dessein 
itait  de  mettre  k  nu  leur  personnalit^  de  croyants 
humbles  et  inspire,  oubliant,  souvent  de  signer  les 
chefs  d'oeuvre.  En  ce  temps  1&,  les  individus,  depen- 
dant entiirement  de  leur  vocation  et  non  pas  des 
occasions  qui  ae  pr^sentaient,  on  entrait  dans  une 
carri^e  parcequ'on  I'aimait.  II  en  6tait  ainsi  pour 
les  petits  metiers  comme  pour  les  grands.  On  par- 
tait  pour  la  guerre  pareequ'oa  avait  envie  de  se 
battre  et  on  devenait  clere  parcequ'on  aimait  s'in- 
struire.  Chacun  savait  selon  son  pouvoir  et,  ni  la 
science,  ni  les  arts,  n'^taient  catalogues  par  une 
arrogante  caste  de  savants  solennels  et  mandarinants. 
Si  la  gloire  venait,  elle  ^tait  un  avant-gout  des  joies 
celestes  et  non  la  certitude  ou  de  la  fortune  ou  d'une 
vie  de  pers^utions.  Je  ne  dis  pas  que  I'artiste  avait 
peur  du  sacrifice,  ni  qu'il  dMaignait  les  plaisirs  du 
monde,  la  richesse  ou  la  renomm^ ;  mais  la  pr^ 
occupation  ^tait  autre.  L'aisance  venait,  avec  plus 
de  surety  m£me  que  de  nos  jours,  k  mesure  que 
I'oeuvre  ^tait  appreci^ ;  le  peintre,  I'architecte,  le 
sculpteur,  le  poite,  ^it  I'ami  du  noble,  le  plus  intime 
des  serviteurs  royaux,  I'aim^  des  femmes,  t'enfiimt 
chdri  parmi  les  frires  du  couvent;  il  ^tart  mieax  que 
pay^,  it  faisait  partie  de  la  maison  et  avait  ainsi  tout 
le  temps  et  tous  les  moyens  d'approfondir  tes  myst^res 
des  lignes  et  des  couleurs.  Tout  cela  vk  disparaitre 
dfes  la  Renaissance.  L'art  devient  une 

affaire,  la  concurrence  commence.  Dans  ta  coborte 
de  ses  plus  calibres  servants,  on  trouve  des  d^brouil- 
lards  jaloux  et  des  arrivistes  avidia  qui,  malgri  leurs 

*",Six  Promenadfe  au  Louvre ;  De  Giotto  k  Puvis  de 
Chavannes."     (George  Cris  et  Cie.     jfr.  soc.) 
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dom  trff^ue  sunMituintb,  n'Miitent  dcvmt  aiKune 
concession  ou  Mehet^  artistkyue,  dans  leur  pridoau- 
nMt  <k«ir  de  flatter  <rt  de  plaire.  Tel»  B«nvenuto 
CdHni,  S^bastien  d«l  Piombo  et  Andr*  del  Sarto;  tel 
Raphael  qtii  change  troia  foia  <k  m»i)«*re  en  vingt 
ans ;  tel  1«  Tilien  qui  lait  da  portraH  k  reaaemWance 
garantie.     ..."  . 

Aim)  it  »  in  this  direction  that  we  have  continued 
to  progress,  or,  rather,  to  retrogress.  Painters  are 
not  only  jealous  of  each  other,  nowadays,  they  are 
iealous  qI  critics,  and  critics  are  jealous  of  painters. 
EmM  one  wnts  this  big,  this  inexhaustible  world  to 
himself  and  thereby  makes  it  littte. 

However,  whether  as  critic  or  artist  or  both,  one 
who  has  a  red-hot  passion  for  art,  has  the  intellectoal 
capacity  to  discern  the  national,  local  and  other 
psychological  causes  of  which  the  various  expressions 
which  art  assumes  are  a  consequence  [as,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  Philippe  de 
Charopaigne  reflecte  that  phase  of  the  period  of  Louis 
XIV.  which  was  infhienced  by  the  Reformation,  by 
Wifllam  tfie  Taciturn,  by  Cromwell  and,  especially, 
by  Jan^ius ;]  and  one  who  has  the  independence  to 
make  ^rae  discoveries  and  do  some  distributing^  of 
laurels  on  his  own  account,  is  always  worth  listening 
to.  -  M.  Vanderpyl  is  of  these  and  his  little  book  not 
only  informs  but,  what  is  better,  suggest*. 

MUKIEJL  ClOLKOWYA. 


Correspondence. 

Nora  TO  CoamspOWDBBTS—  Whil*  quitt  willing  to  pitUisM 
Utters  under  noms  de  plume,  »«  make  it  a  cenditian  of 
puNicalian  that  the  name  tfnd  address  •/  each  correspm- 
dent  tkemU  he  supplied  t»  the  Editw.—^s. 


A  DULL  PLAY. 

T»  tht  Editor  of  The  Egoist.  ;i 

Madam, 

While  coi^atulating  you  upon  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  first  number  <rf  The  Egoist,  and  wi^- 
ii^ :  you.  every  success,  I  cannot  hdp  protesting 
ag^ipst,  ,£^  .remark  by  your  contributor  "  H.  S.  C." 
in  his  article  00  Le  Vieux  Colombier.  When  referring 
to  the  prodaction  of  Heywood's  play,  "A  Woman 
Killed  with  Kindness" — which  your  contributor  in- 
correctly calls  "  Killed  iy  Kindoess  " — ^he  makes  the 
astounding  observation,  "  in  Elnglisb  this  play  is 
dull."  If  he  be  right,  then  every  critic  since  the  days 
of  Lamb  is  wholly  wrof^.  I  have  known  this  play 
criticised  on  the  ground  that  Mrs.  Frankfort 
capitulates  too  readily  to  her  lover,  that  the  cooclusion 
is  hurried;  but  that  the  masterpiece  of  our  "  prose 
Shak«spear«  "  is  dull  is  an  assertion  which  is  oertatnly 
new,  but  doubtfidly  true. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  whose  authority  as  an  Elizabethan 
scholar  aiMl  critic  is  surely  uninapeacbable,  .describes 
this  play  as  "  the  finest  bourgeois  tragedy  of  our 
Elizaltethan  literature."  Hear  also  the  comfortable 
words  of  Professor  A.  W.  Ward:  "This  exquisitely 
pathetic  ooaocption  is  carried  out  with  dramatic  force 
and  with  a  manly  simplicity  of  tone,  showing  true 
delicacy  of  feeling.  .  .  .  The  subsequent  soene 
of  the  actual  discov«ry  is  thrilbng  in  its  power.  The 
terrible  suspense  of  the  solution  .  .  .  might  almost 
be  termed  a  "  prose  "  reproduction  of  the  terrors  of 
Macbeth  itself." 

Had  y«Kir  oontribotor  been  familiar  with  the  play, 
be  would  not  have  misquoted  the  title.  I  suggest 
that  he  should  re-read  it  carefully,  closely,  prayerfully. 
If  thereafter  h«  should  persist  in  bis  unique  criticism, 
I  fear.  Madam,  as  an  ok)  Elizabethan,  I  should  be 
forced  to  be  rtKle. 

ViAToa. 


A  CRITICISM  C*  THE  FHILOfiOFHY  OF 

EGOISM. 

To  \k*  Editor  i>/  The  Egoist. 

MAI>AIf,     . 

The  sudden  change  in  the  title  Of  your  journal 
fills  me  with  misgivings  :  I  was  not  aware  that  tfie 
Stirnerian  Egoism  had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  up«» 
you,  and  1  hasten  to  beg  you  to  permit  me  to  explain 
my  disagreement  with  that  philosophy, 

Eg<Msm  is  the  doctrine  that  the  motive  of  every 
human  action  is  the  pleasure  of  the  performer,,  the 
word  ' '  pleasure  ' '  being  taken  to  include  all  forms 
of  moral  satisfactioo.  The  "view  of  orthodoxy  to.day 
is  that  people  sometimes  commit  acts  of  self-sacrifice. 
Sometimes  I  seem  to  be  foregoing  a  big  "  moral  " 
pleasure  (a  pleasure  that,  so  far  as  introspection 
carries  me,  I  am  at  that  moment  appreciating  to  the 
full)  for  a  smaller,  less  noble  satisfaction ;  and  some- 
times I  seem  to  be  sacrificing  a  strong  ignoble 
pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  weaker  noble  one.  How 
will  you  prove  to  me  now  that  in  both  these  cases  I 
am  in  reality  choosing  in  the  direction  of  my  greatest 
pleasure? 

It  is  useless  to  t^  me  that  the  fact  of  my  acting 
in  a  particular  way  frmu  the  pleasure  anticipated 
from  that  act  to  have  been  the  stronger  :  this  does  but 
assume  the  point  to  be  proved,  for  it  advances  no 
'reason  for  denying  that  an  action  may  sometimes 
proceed  in  the  line  of  the  weaker  ol  two  anticipated 
pleasures. 

It  is  equally  useless  to  telL  me  that  the  fact  of  my 
woHting  to  perform  an  act  is  a  proof  that  I  anticipate 
the  greatest  satisfactioo  from  tjiat  course :  this  again 
simply  assumes  the  point  at  issue,  since  I,  who  am 
surely  able  more  accurately  than  any  outsider  to 
appraise  the  comparative  strength  of  my  anticipated 
pleasures,  decide  that  I  want  to  act  in  the  direction  of 
a  weaker  pleasure.  You  wiU  doubtless  here  assert, 
as  these  ingenious  Stirnerians  do,  that  the  fact  of 
my  wanting  to  perform  a  particular  action  A  rather 
than  B  indicates  that  there  is  a  greater  hunger  within 
me  for  satisfaction  A  than  for  B.  Words—mere 
words.  You  cannot  possibly  know  my  intimate 
hungers  so  well  as  I,  and  I  decide  that  my  hunger 
for  satisfaction  A  Is  less  than  that  for  B. 

You  will  ask  me  why  I  wish  to  perform  that  par- 
ticular action,  if  it  is  goii^  to  afford  me  less  pleasure 
than  another  action  that  is  equally  open  to  me.  I 
reply  that  I  want  to  act  tlat»  for  such  and  such 
reasons,  but  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  per- 
formance of  that  action  will  afford  nw  less  total 
pleasure  (moral  gratification,  future  retrospective 
pleasure,  or  other  satisfaction)  than  another  course 
that  is  open  to  me.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  examine 
and  compare  my  desires,  I  seem  sometimes  to 
perform  actions  that  will  yield  me  smaU  pleasures 
of  a  particular  kind  rather  than  other  actions  that 
wLU  yield  me  large  pleasures  ol  a  different  kind, 
and  your  simple  assertioa  that  I  must  have  antici- 
pated more  total  pleasure  from  the  former  acticms 
leaves  me  quite  unooovioced  of  the  truth  of  Egoisn. 
Lastly,  you  will  not  help  your  cause  by  asking  me 
if  I  anticipate  no  pleasure  from  my  projected  course 
of  action.  I  may  confess  the  sweet  secret ;  or  I  may 
assert  that  I  expect  only  pain;,  but  I  ma^  be  able 
most  truthfully  to  affirm  that  ancriher  actioa  would 
yield  aae  more  total  pleasure  than  the  one  in  question. 
Of  course,  as  I  have  insisted  above,  if  jron  asaert 
that  the  fact  that  I  dtsirt  to  perform  a  particular  act 
proves  that  I  expect  most  pleasure  in  that  direction, 
you  cut  tbe  ground  from  under  my  feet ;  but  I  reiterate 
that  this  assertioa  proves  nothing — it  siofriy  assumes 
the  point  at  issue.  So-  k>og  as  there  exists  a  man  so 
obstinately  deaf  to  your  persuasions  that  he  asserts 
that  he  sometimes  deliberately  performs  actions  that 
will  yield  him  less  total  pleasure  than  other  actions 
that  were  open  to  him,  you  have  no  way  of  proving 
the  truth  of  your  doctrine  of  Egoism  to  him. 

Hence    I    am   of  opinion  that    the   philosophy    of 


Egoism  rests  upon  unverifiable  assumption.  More- 
over, since  culture  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
relinquishment  of  particular  satisfactions  for  the  sake 
-of  other  satisfactions,  it  may  be  useful  to  retain  the 
notion  that  some  of  the  people  whom  we  admire  may, 
however  rarely»  have  sacriticetl  strong  pleasures  for 
weaker  ones  in  the  performance  of  some  of  their 
admirable  actions.  This  knowledge  assists  us  to 
perform  worthy  actions — weak  vessels  that  we  are. 

Henhy  Msulbn. 
{The  above  letter  is  referred  to  in  the  current  "  Views 
and  Comments." — Ed.] 

WOMEN  :  EDUCATION  :  MARRIAGE.  ^^ 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Egoist. 

Madam, 

I  see  that  Sir  Almroth  Wright  is  suffering 
from  the  common  delusion-  that  the  sex  prpblem  in 
Britain  is  due  to  the  fact  that  women  are  more 
numerous  than  men.  He  thinks  that  women  are 
discontented  because  they  cannot  get  married,  and 
that  they  cannot  get  married  because  there  are  too 
many  of  them ;  therefore  he  advises  women  to  go  to 
the  Colonies. 

If  Sir  Almroth  Wright  were  to  spend  a  day  in  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  or  San  Francisco, 
he  would  soon  get  rid  of  this  delusion.  In  every  one 
of  these  places,  men  enormously  preponderate  in 
numbers  over  women.  In  Vancouver  there  are 
74,000  men  and  49,000  women.  In  Victoria  there 
are  19,000  men  and  13,000  women.  In  all  the  other 
towns  I  have  named  the  proportion  is  about  the 
same,  .\mong  children  the  sexes  are  nearly  equal  in 
numbers ;  therefore  the  di^roportion  of  the  sexes 
among  adults  is  considerably  greater  than  appears 
from  the  figures  I  have  quoted. 

Do  educated  women  marry  in  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  or  San  Francisco?  They  certainly 
do  not.  If  any  man  wants  to  see  the  most  beautiful 
and  vigorous  collection  of  old  maids  that  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon,  I  advise  him  to  go  and  stand  on  the  main 
street  of  one  of  the  cities  I  have  named.  In  an  hour's 
observation,  he  will  see  many  of  the  finest-looking 
women  of  thirty  and  thirty-five  that  any  man  ever 
saw;  and  he  will  find  on  inquiry  that  a  surprisingly 
large  proportion  of  these  women  have  lived  most  of 
their  lives  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  have  never  even 
been  engaged,  not  to  speak  of  married.  He  will  find 
that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  have  never  even  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  a  man. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  sex  problem  in 
England.  Educa;ted  women  all  over  the  world  have 
ceased  to  marry,  whatever  the  proportion  of  the  sexes. 
The  same  thing  has  always  occurred  in  highly 
civilised  countries.  In  ancient  Rome  marriage- 
became  so  hateful  that  Augustus  and  other  emperors 


tried  to  enforce  it  by  drastic  legislation,  which  proved 
utteriy  futile.  Augustus  even  got  two  batcheior 
poets,  Vii^l  and  Horace,  to  sing  the  praises  of 
marriage;  but  that  also  was  futile. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians, but  modern- civilisation  has  spread  over  the 
earth,  and  will  not  be  destroyed.  Wise  men  and 
women  had  better  look  the  fact  squarely  in  the  face 
that  marriage  is  dead  among  refined  women.  The 
vast  majority  of  educated  women  have  left  marriage 
behind  them  for  ever.  If  celibacy  is  as  bad  as  Sir 
Almroth  Wright  says  it  is,  educated  women  will  be 
wise  to  do  a  little  more  original  thinking  than  they 
have  done  in  the  past. 

R.   B.   Kbrh,.      ! 


^^   '•^■V*    ^''. 
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MEN,   MACHINES   AND    PROGRESS. 


1r  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  "  Verbal  Age  " 
that  when  the  vogue  of  any  of  its  shibboleths  is 
at  its  zenith  and  exerting  its  strongest  influence 
it  is  the  least  open  to  the  questioning  of  sense. 
The  hypnotism  of  sound  lulls  sense  into  accepting  a 
"thotight,"  i.e.  an  error  bom  of  ineffectual  thinking, 
into  its  categories  of  existent  things,  and  giving  to  it 
a  "local  habitation  and  a  name."  The  name  is  all- 
important  since  over  and  above  the  name  there  is 
nothing  of  reality  connected  with  it.  Men  cling 
to  the  names  of  thoughts  because  they  are  dimly 
aware  that  in  abandoning  the  names  they  abandon 
all.  The  name  of  a  spade  can  be  abandoned  and 
beyond  a  little  hesitancy,  a  greater  circumlocution  in 
speedi,  ntTthing  is  changed ;  the  spade  remains  :  but 
abandon  the  names  of  thoughts  and  you  have  nothing 
left.  Hence  the  device  of  making  •*  sacred  "  names 
—the  sacred  names  of  "  Duty,"  "  Right,"  "  Obedi- 
ence," "  Liberty  '*  and  the  entire  "  moral  "  outfit, 
whereby  it  becomes  sinful  to  question  names.  The. 
sole  purpose-  in  fact  in  making  a  concept  sacred  is  tc 
-ensure  its  immunity  from  being  questioned. 
•  •  «  • 

II;  is  therefore  because  this  has  been  the  "  Age  of 
Prepress  "  that  those  who  believe  in  "  Progress  " 
have-  regarded  it  as  blasphemous  to  attempt  its 
dielfnitiua.  Differing  things  may  have  beta  tor  or 
against  progress,  but  as  for  "progress"  itself — it 
is  just  "  prepress. "  That  has  not  prevented 
assumptions  in  regard  to  "progress"  being  made. 
It  is  in  fact  under  cover  of  the  sacred  aegis  that  the 
largest  assumptions  afways  contrive  to  pass  muster, 
awf  as  far  as  "  progress  "  is  concerned  It  has  been 
tacitfy  assumed  that  progress  and  an  easing  of  the 
strtrgglr  with  external  environment  are  one.  If  the 
powers  inherent  in  Nature  can  be  sM  in  such  refation 
<ftat  orne  wilT  overcome  the  other,  and  this  with 
diecreasing  human  effort  so  to  set  them  :  tXMi  it  is 
asstaned,  is  progress. 

It  taqspens  that  two  pronovncemcnts,  one  being  an 
lodlvMteitist  manifesto  (which  its  author  M». 
nMaritk  €!haries  describes  as  The  Anti-Thesis  to 
»t;  Oawmaistic  Manifesto  inr  Karl  Marx  and 
^faftjUt!  Bti^s  and  tfte  S3mtAesis  of  Social-lnrff- 
'^wiaaKtm)  and.  tke  odiir  that  of  a  joufnal  which 


believes  itself  to  be  the  intellectual  organ  of  English 
.Socialism,  both  making  this  same  assumption  in 
regard  to  "  progress  "  come  to  our  hands  together. 
Upon  that  on  which  individualist  and  socialist  agree 
it  is  worth  while  to  pause  to  consider. 
Thus  the  ifianifesto : 

What  has  been  the  world's  greatest  curse?  Physical  labour! 
Manual  Work !  Mechanical  drudgery  !  Toil  oppBessiVe  to  mind 
and  body !  Compulsory  service !  Who  shall  hew  the  woo<^? 
Who  shall  draw  the  water?  Who  shall  do  the  dirty  work? 
This  has  been  the  bone  of  contention  .  .  .  the  immediate 
sole  cause  of  aH  wars :  of  all  the  bloodshed  and  struggles 
between  man  and  man  ;  of  all  the  Iand.4iunger  and  the  great 
migratory  movements  ....  of  all  the  revolts,  refwttram, 
and  revolutions,  the  division  of  classes,  of  slavery,  of  serfdom, 
and  the  modern  system  of  exploitation.  .  .  .  Man's  main, 
mental  work  has  been  how  to  escape  physical  work.  .^11  the 
social  systems  and  organisations  of  the  past,  all  the  migJl^ 
empires  and  republics,  all  the-  nations  and  states  were  based  on 
one  proposition  :  that  there  must  be  one  class  which  does  the 
work.     To  escape  from  this  class  was  the  ruling  ambition. 

It  is  the  writer's  contention  that  that  which 
distinguishes  developed  man  from  the  savage 
is  the  possession  of  knowledge  relating  to  inventions 
which  relieve  men  from  the  necessity  of  physical  toil ; 
that  the  genius  of  the  few  will  never  rest  until  it  has 
itiscovered  a  power  upon  which  can  be  thrown  the 
performaske  of  the  labouring  work  of  the  world.  AH 
tools  he  maintains  itt  effbrts  m  this  dTrectibn.  Hjfi^ 
nessed  to  the  en*rgy  of  the  htiman  hand  and  arms,  a 
tool  viiilJ  lighten  labour;  toots  harnessed  to  the 
tremendoos  power  in  steam  wilJ  turn  the  world  int6 
a  hive  of  indnstry  where  the  man's  task  is  that  of  mere 
miMder  of  the  tool ;  progress  is  due  to  the  men  who  are 
possessed'  of  MMsttal  faculties,  which  provided  them 
with  the  inspiration  and  intuitive  sense  to  see  rela^ 
tioos  between  things  which  the  ordinary  man  would 
never  think  of  relating.  The  pioneers  of  science  are 
the  true  forces  of  progress.  Not  the  world's  Wteen 
or  sixteen  great  battles — but  the  fifteen  or  sixteen 
decisive  discoveries  and  inventions^  fr«Ma  these  of  fire 
and  missiles  onwards.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore^ 
holding  sech  views,  that  in  judging  the  calibn;  of  tke 
thinkers  of  tke  nanettenth  century  Ur.  Chavlte  aJlouM 
award  tlte  pabn  to  Uar*  and  Eageis ! 

Greet  mm  wW*  !!««  Nhrx  antf  Frierfrich  Kngvls  I     TlW«  b 
nedmkt  tttM  llMjr  «nw  tin  HMMsciMtific  aid  dMpm  tMSftaiS, 
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Konomtst9   and    sociologists   of   th«    Nin«temth   Century.      But 
wi<^:«D  tM(  geniu**0  ««••«  •?«)  rd»*iil»  thing.  a»  •ihers  i» 


I'itkk'j 


th4r  <hw  dk|  not,  th«y  wtr«  itill  hMnperafI  by  human  Bmlt*. 
tiorts.  They 'could  n«t  fore««  wh«C  subs^nent  revolulipiiart 
changes,  new  invefltioMs  entirdy  b^ond  the  risioo  o(  e\-«n  the 
loftiest  Imasinalien,  would  m^e. 

:  Marx  and  Engefs  (inevitobly  Mr.  Charles  thinks) 
faced  with  the  advent  of  steam-machinery  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  mea  must  of  necessity  supply 
themselves  with  a  new  philosophy  of  Uvin{f,  to  wit, 
one  which  would  fit  them — men — to  -the  increased 
dimensions  of  the  tool.  The  desire  to  own  things 
individually  must  give  way  and  adjust  itself  to 
collective  ownership.  Hence  Socialism  in  aH  its 
varieties :  Communism,  Collectivism,  Guildism, 
which  is  Syndicalism  without  its  soul  r  and  Syndical- 
ism itself,  of  which  the  soul  is  anarchistic  temper  and 
the  body  of  a  heavy-footed  communism. 

r     AH  these  in  his  opinion  were  "  moulds  of  thought  " 
to  which  the  minds  of  thinkers  of  the  19th  century, 
no  matter  how  virile,  penetrative  and  original,  must 
accommodate  themselves,  because  forsooth  the  day 
of  the  steam  engine  was  here.     It  will  iK>t  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  say  that  we  disagree  entirely  with  the 
dkrtum  that  a  thinker,  however  great,  is  unable  to 
think  around  or  away  from  the  mechanistic  appliances 
of  his  age,  but  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  19th 
century  thinker  who  preceded  Marx  provides  a  direct 
refutation  of  it.     Max  Stimer  was  not  hypnotised  by 
the  steam-engine.     Nor  would  any'  thinker  who  knew 
his  own  temper  suflficiently  well  be  capable  of  exer- 
cising a  selection  among  the  services  which  his  time 
and  age  were  able  to  offer  him.      "  Das  Kapital  " 
was    refuted    before    it   was    written.      Its    theories 
based  on  word-values  had  already  been  proved  empty 
of  relevance.     Once  it  is  recognised  that  individual 
human  temper  is  the  standard  against  which  all  tools 
are  measured,  a  proposal  to  adjust  temper  to  fit  the 
mechanism  reveals  itself  as  the  flimsy  excuse  to  cover 
the  feebleness  of  those  who  are  so  spiritless  as  to 
allow    even    their    tools    to    become    their    masters. 
Steam  even  with  the  machinery,  enormous  and  cum- 
bersome whidi  its  nature  seems  to  demand,  is  not 
too  big  to  be  the  tool  of  those  who  have  the  audacity 
to  use  it  so.      It  is  the  tool  of  the  capitalists,  and 
there  is  no  preordained  class  of  capitalists.    All  may.. 
be  capitalists  who  can  be.      Men  who  know   their 
own  minds  know  that  they  need  tools,   i.e.   instru- 
ments subjected  and  amenaUe  to  their  own  wills,  and 
by  hook  or  crook  they  will  get  tliem.     They  cannot 
be  bluffed  by  the  mere  size  of  a  machine  into  accept- 
ing a  master  and  calling  it  a  tool ;  they  leave  that 
sort  of  thing  to  the  philosof^rs.     But,  unless  that 
which  has  been  the  desideratum  of  all  who  since  the 
history  of  the  world  began  have  looked  in  pity  at 
the  hard  lot  of  their  fellows  be  achieved — a  change  of 
heart — there  will  always  be  those  who  are  bom  tools, 
those   who  to   relieve  themselves  of   the  burden   of 
being    responsible    for    themselves    are    more    than 
willing  to  become  not  merely  the  appendages  and 
.  JtQols  of.  Others  hut  the  tools  of  any  in^rument  which 
should  yield  itself  to  their  service.     It  is  not  the  kind 
of  tool  which  is  the  decisive  factor :  it  is  the  lack  of 
temper  in  the  man  who  uses  it.     It  is  not  the  steam- 
engine  which  has  created  slaves  and  slaves  will  not 
be  abolished  by  its  supersession.     Before  its  advent, 
-when    tools    were    of    a    maniabie    size,    ^    sUtcs 
■.Axisted,  hounded*  beaten,  branded  and  manacle«Ltc"< 

So  it «' seems  worth  while  to  get  behind  the 
generality  "Progress"  since  obviously  there  exists 
no  such  thing.  A  person  or  thing  can  progress: 
that  is,  advance  in  any  number  of  ways.     He  or  it 

.can  "progress"  downwards,  upwards  or  onwards. 

^'^ut  "  Prf>gress  "  as  a'  generality  is  the  instrument 
of  the  rhetorician  and  the  professional  exploiter  of 
the  brainless.  In  relation  to  the  human  kingdom, 
especially  since  the  rise  to  popularity  among  the 
word-st  united     of     its    related    conceptual     spook, 


"  evolution,"  human  progress  has  be«ii  rcgartM  «» 
■n  'inevitable  tnuMOintatiaa  of  this  planet  int»  a 
Inman  world  where  men  can  li«*  without  hardship, 
toil,  danger  and  difficulty.         .     ' 

The  "  progress  of  civilisatiow "  has  bfcen  the 
softening  of  the  rigours  of  the  tfxternal  tmrM,  the 
dwindling  of  harshness  and  asperity  in  tfce  struggle 
with  "  nature."  "  Progress,"  so  it  is  held,  has 
proceeded  pari  p*ssu  with  inventive  energy  expended 
to  subject  the  power  of  nature  into  the  service  of 
men,  relieving  them  of  toil.  That  this  is  true  ti»  a 
large  extent  of  "  progress  "  in  the  developinent  of 
tools  cannot  be  denied.  That  it  is  true,  explains  why 
civilisation  has  become  synonymous  with  decay,  a 
blight  eating  into  the  individual  lives  whi^  make  up 
the  human  kingdom. 

The  notion  that  the  condition  of  slavery  aad 
submission  among  men  fluctuates  about  the  type 
of  tool  which  is  prevalent  in  any  age  has  arisen  from 
thinking  that  the  "  progress  of  civilisation  "  need 
have  any  antecedent  causal  relation  to  the  "  progress 
of  men  "  :  that  the  easy  submissiveness  of  matter  to 
handling  by  men  has  of  necessity  direct  beneficiaf 
results  for  the  advancement  of  men. 

Increase    in     the    amenities    of    a    progressively 
softened  environment,  and  thi  growth  of  men's  sensi- 
tive power  are  two  totally  different  things :  they  are 
almost  opposites ;  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
velopment wherein  men  have  become  more  sensitive, 
aware  and  able  has  been  achieved  by  rough  and  harsh 
experience,    which   has   accentuated   their  conscious- 
ness (rf  the  difference  which  exists  between  them  and 
their  environment.      It  has  broken  the  hypnotic  spell 
which  made  them  at  one  with  it.  They  have  veritably 
cut  their  teeth  on  the  sharp  edge  of  difficulties.     Thw: 
difficult   task   has   been   the   anvil   on   which   human 
strength  has  been  forged,  and  if  history  is  allowed 
to  speak  in  the  matter,  life  on  a  "  press  the  button  " 
basis  will  be  none  too  friendly  to  the  growth  of  men. 
"  To  increase  the  penetrative  power  of  the  senses  "  is 
the  periphrasis  which  should  oust  "  progress  "  as  a 
term  applicable  to  living  development  from  language. 
Reference  to  environment  is  excessive  becaiise   un- 
necessary.    The  "  environment  "  is  what  it  is.     Its 
potential    powers    and    uses    are    given    quantities : 
postulates  to  be  learned  in  order  to  be  accepted,  and 
thereafter  used.      Matter  is  not  altered  when  it  is 
used.     It  is  accepted  for  what  it  is.     What  alters  '» 
the  intelligence  which  is  increasingly  able  to  recognise 
the  existent  character  of  environment.     To  stand  on 
the  sea-shore  and  hold  communion  as  power  to  power 
with  a  jelly-fish  for  instance  will  make  it  all  plain. 
Any    ordinary    human    intelligence    regarding    it    is 
aware  that  the  inert  mass  of  substance  is  surrounded 
by  what  the  intellect  calls  the  "  wonders  "  of  the 
universe.      Yet  if    the    choicest    of    such    wonders 
were  gathered  from  all  the  comers  of  the  world  into 
its  immediate  vicinity  it  would  make  no  difference  to 
the  jelly-fish.     The  "discoveries"   are  there;  what 
is  behind  time  is  the  fish.      Everything  awaits  its 
awareness,  and  to  intensSy  this  by  even  so  much  as 
a  tremor  means  more  for  it  than  the  whole  world 
beside.     "  What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"     No  more  than 
it  profits  the  fish.  Environment  is  a  wholly  secondary 
matter — a  result  and  not  a  cause.     It  will  be  acted 
upon  readily  enough  when  the  intelligence  becomes 
alive  to  it.      To  reverse  the  order  of  the   relation 
between   intelligence   and   its  environment   Is  not  9 
matter  of  more  or  less :  it  is  rather  one  of  truth  and 
Its  opposite.     All  thinkers  of  any  value  have  risen 
superior  to  the  environmental  conditions  accidental 
to  their  age.     It  is  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the 
Socialist  thinkers  merely  to  state  that  they  have  sot, 
and  their  Nemesis  is  already  treading  at  their  heel. 
While  yet  the  filthy  spectacle  of  the  industrial  towns 
which  an  easy  acceptance  of  steam  mac)ktn.ery.  made 
possible  still  befouls  the  countryside,  the  holknmess 
of  Marxian  economics  with  their  theories  of  'villtul  can 
be  made  demonstrable  to  the  mind  of  a  child. 


Having  said  this,  it  will  be  easier  to  allow  full 
value  to  the  illuminating  suggestion  as.  to  the  ten- 
dency in.  labour-saving  machinery  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Manifesto,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  to  define.  Its  description  is  not  merely  an 
Iiudividualist  manifesto:  it  calls  itself  an  "  Electro- 
Individualistic  Manifesto,"  and  powerfully  sugges- 
tive of  enormous  changes  in  Industrial  enterprise 
it  is.  Electricity  is  displacing  steam  as  a  servant 
power :  a  commonly-observed  fact  but  of  which  few 
have  noticed  any  important  implications.  The  import  of 
electricity  in  relation  to  industrialism  is  according  to 
the  Manifesto  this:  its  use  will  abolish  the  machine 
of  enormous  magnitude  :  its  natural  ' '  bent ' '  favours 
the  miiiiature  machine  which  is  a  "  tool  "  :  whereas 
steam-power  favours  the  machine  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude which  cannot  be  individually  owned  on  any 
extended  scale.  The  use  of  electricity  means  there- 
"fore  the  return — after  an  enormous  sweep  round  the 
circle  which  includes  the  machlne-^to  the  tool :  not 
indeed  as  it  was  harnessed  to  the  hiunan  energy  of 
hand  and  arm,  but  to  a  power  which  can  be  regulated 
to  almost  unlimited  streng^  or  shaded  off  to  the 
most  delicate  fineness.  But  the  unique  importance 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  such  miniature  tools  being 
individually  owned  :  the  personal  possession  of  the 
user :  capable  of  being  stored  and  used  in  the  home. 
The  break-up  of  the  factory-system  therefdre  :  break- 
up of  the  towns  :  decentralisation  and  disintegration 
of  the  industrial  system  !  No  wonder  Mr.  Charles  is 
intoxicated  by  his  imaginative  sweep  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  electricity.  He  quotes  T.  A.  Edison  and 
his  comment  on  this  modern  Prometheus  he  shall  make 
for  himself.  He  says  "  Thomas  Alva  Edison  has 
spoken  ax  cathedra :  "  Not  individualism  but  social 
labour  will  dominate  in  the  future.  You  can't  have  indi- 
vidual machines  and  every  man  working  for  himself. 
Pace,  Mr.  Edison  :  you  may  be  a  great  inventor  and 
a  magnificent  organiser  of  inventive  talent,  but  don't 
prophesy  until  you  know.  What  for  instance  is  your 
endeavour  to  make  a  form  which  would  cast  in  one 
mould  a  complete  cement-house  in  a  variation  of 
styles,  but  an  attempt  to  create  an  Individual  madilne 
in  house-building?  Is  not  your  electric  vehicle  an 
individual  machine  in  locomotion?  Is  not  the  tiny 
motor  on  the  sewing  machine  a  magnificent  example 
of  individual  miniature  machinery?  Is  not  all  the 
inventive  talent  busy  now  to  Invent  a  practical  tractor 
for  the  small  farm?  Is  this  apt  an  individual 
machine?  Almost  all  Inventors  of  modern  times  are 
in  the  direction  of  the  individual  machine." 

Of  how  it  will  be  possible  to  "  burst  the  steel 
trust  "  without  striking  a  single  blow  at  its  armour, 
the  Manifesto  illustrates  by  the  following  from  the 
"  Scientific  American."  (It  is  now  possible  to  pro- 
duce steel  by  electricity  at  almost  a  commercial  price 
ill  a  miniature  cylindrical  furnace  about  18  Inches 
high  and  14  inches  in  diameter.) 
"  Electhicallv-refined  Steel  fob  Automobiles. — 
Apropos  of  the  recent  article  in  the  '  Scientific 
American  '  on  the  growth  of  electrical  refining  of 
steel,  we  note  that  the  automobile  manufacturers  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  new  process  lor  the  pro- 
duction of  mild  steel  castings.  One  of  the  largest 
English  automobile  manufacturers  has  installed  an 
electric  ft4mace  for  supplying  castings  of  this  kind 
for  machines  made  at  his  factory." 

The  Manifesto  would  be  made  more  .valuable  by 
an  augmentation  of  Its  list  of '  such  instances :  but 
those  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  the  first  appearance 
of  a  tjrpe  of  labour-saving  tool  which  can  be  used 
apart  from  a  herd  will  be  sufficiently  heartened  by  the 
sight  of  a  single  instance.  That  others  will  follow 
there  Is  no  need  to  fear.  The  Manifesto  p^phesies 
that  by  the  year  2000  a  single  unsupported  individual 
will  be  able  to  produce  almost  without  manual  labour, 
and  ceii:ainly  without  overwhelmingly  harsh  labour, 
the  entire  round  of  tasks  necessary  for  the  complete 
service  of  his  needs.  The  regulation  of  light  and 
heat  which  electricity  gives  pcvmiae  of  suggests  the 
creation  of  artificially-created  climatic  conditions 
which  will  make  the  present  yast  transport  trade  of 
the  world  appear  a  costly   aoA  iMvkwnmiy  ctnaiie 


effort.  Indeed  if  economy  has  any  voice  In  the  matter, 
the  transport  trade  of  the  world  will  cease,  seeing 
that  the  present  cost  of  the  transportation  of  goods 
averages  out  at  iOo%  of  the  cost  of  production. 

<S)      (t3      (f 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  Is  easy  to  arrive  at  an 
intellectual  estimate  of  the  value  of  those  communistic 
writers  who  have  been  endeavouring  to  scarify  the 
much-thoogh-mlserably  advised  proletariat  Into  an 
acceptance  of  their  particular  nostrums.  We  can  take 
as  typical  of  the  rest  a  recent  jeremiad  of  the  Editor 
of  the  "  New  Age  "  In  reply  to  a  challenge  from  (me 
of  the  capitalistic  press  to  refute  its  defence  of  the 
South  African  Government's  action  during  the  recent 
disturbances.     The  "  reply  "  contains  the  following  : 

We  come  to  that  aspect  of  the  problem  which  as  we  aaid  at 
the  outset  will  raise  the  question  ...  of  the  very  ezistenc* 
of  society.  .  .  .  Does  it  not  exist  in  part  ...  of  the 
class  we  call  the  proletariat?  ...  In  all  afflairs  concerning 
society  ,  .  .  they  have  as  much  title  as  any  of  us,  to  aalc 
where,  and  exactly  where  they  come  in.  But  their  only  means 
of  existence       .  is  to  sell  their  labour.     What  is  to 

happen if  nobody  chances  to  think  their 

labour  worth  the  cost  of  reproduction  and  ....  if 
human  labour  power  ceases  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  command 
the  price  of  subsistence?  Under  these  circumstances  the  prole- 
tariat is  in  the  position  of  horses  .  .  .  threatened  with  the 
extinction  of  petrol  .  .  .  the  fact  that  .  .  .  the  obso- 
lescent material  consists  of  human  beings,  each'  made  in  the 
image  of  God  does  not  disqualify  it  from  falling  under  the 
general    rule   of    Economics.  .       .       Economists    measure 

the  advance  of  an  industry,  not  by  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  it  employs,  but  by  the  increase  of  production  at  a 
diminished  cost  .  .  .  and  the  economists,  as  we  say  are 
right  in  measuring  progress  by  the  ease  with  which  production 
is  maintained.  .  .  .  Such  schemes,  of  labour-saving  appli- 
ances .  .  .  are  numerous  as  the  Armada,  and  as  threatening 
to  the  existence  of  the  proletariat  as  that  was  to  England. 
Now  will  Mr.  Strachey  begin  to  see  where  retrenchments  for 
economy  may  carry  us?  Now  will  he  look  like  a  Statesman, 
etc.,  etc.  Would  we  .  .  .  stop  science  .  .  .  put  a 
period  to  progress,  cease  inventing  proletariat  saving  machinery  ? 
.  .  .  We  would  not!  What  then?  There  only  remain  two 
means  of  dealing  with  them  .  .  .  one  is  castration  and  the 
lethal-chamber  for  every  proletarian,     .  and  the  other  is 

the  .  .  .  social  device  for  at  once  saving  part  of  society 
from  extinction  which  is  known  to  our  readers  as  the  National 
Guild  System. 

In  the  same  calm  hypnotised  way  one  could  Imagine 
an  insane  mathematician  attempting  to  prove  a 
proposition  to  an  understanding  listener,  by  a  careful' 
proof  of  its  contrary.  It  is  the  concept,  dear  reader, 
which  has  made  this  hapless  writer  mad.  By 
generalising  from  the  verb  "  to  produce  " — a  word 
which  to  mean  anything  at  all  requires  specific  limita- 
tion by  subject  and  object — he  has  arrived  at  a  "  con- 
ception," a  "  thought,"  Le.  production,  to  which  by 
the  very  act  of  generalisiifg  he  gives  absolute  imcon- 
ditioned  existence.  After  that  of  course  he  has  no 
control  over  it ;  it  simply  runs  away  with  him,  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  driven  to  make  proof  to  workers, 
who  would  not  willingly  produce  a  pin  did  they  not 
think  they  were  producing  something  to  live  on  :  he 
assures  such  that  "  the  economists  are  right  in 
measuring  progress  by  the  ease  with  which  produc- 
tion is  maintained  "  I  Ease  with  which  the  produc- 
tion of  lethal-chambers  is  maintained  I  might  not  the 
worker  be  "  right "  in  thinking  them  maintained^ 
somewhat  too  easily — even  with  progress  at  stake? 

It  is  this  kind  of  mind  which  accepts  slavishly  an 
accepted  but  erroneous  mould  of  speech  In  the  face 
of  common  sense — a  mind  unoriginal  and  conven- 
tional, which  is  ready  to  be  hypnotised  by  an  existent, 
what  though  hateful,  mode  of  labour.  It  cannot 
think  or  imagine  beyond  it.  It  fails  to  appreciate  that 
creator  and  creation  are  not  on  equal  standing :  that 
the  intelligence  that  created-  a  monster  can  create  its 
destroyer;  that  only  by  the  consent  of  its  creator 
and  user  can  the  machine  do  anything  either  for  or 
to  the  mind  which  creates  it.  The  machine  is  power- 
less to  vary  itself  or  its  powers :  its  use  even  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  men  of  whom  the  only  constant  thing 
which  can  truly  be  asserted  is  that  they  change,  who 
can  destroy  it  or  supersede  it :  or  simply  neglect  it. 
To  base  a  way  of  living  on  the  assumption  that  a 
type  of  machine  Is  permanaat  awl  that  men  will  sub- 
mit their  variable  ways  panHHMatly  to  it,  is  to  be 
and  thewfaw  ^ittimi  by  a  siafle  chance 
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dwcovery  of  a  facile  wajr  of  tishdling  the  vast  mani- 
Oiate  power  stored  up  in  the  world.  It  is  sure  that 
there  roust  be  biliions  of  possible  alternatives  to  this 
present  way  of  handling,  but  that  the  sensitive 
observation  of  a  Watt  happened  to  concentrate, 
probably  if  the  truth  wefC  known  on  account  of  a 
nabit  of  mooching  over  the  fire,  upon  this  one,  which 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  steam-machinery. 

,  Had  Watts  had  the  type  erf  mind  which  is  hypnotised 
l>y  its  environment,  deadened  in  its  powers  of  observ- 

j^ig  new  relations  by  a  too  strong  "  set  "  towards  the 
IMX^epted  conventional  way  of  regarding  them,  he 
could  never  have  been  impressed  by  a  commonplace 
phenomenon  in  such  a  degree.  But  it  is  just  this 
set  '*  type  6f  intelligence  Which  has  seen  finality  in 
^e  iystem  he  estaWOTed;  who  are  persuaded  that 
men  must  either  adapt  themselves  to  Its  ungainly 
•tfrvicM  or  present   themselves  at  the  door  of   the 

iethal-ottffiilier,   umrilliiif  bat  persaaded   that  they 

must  die. 

•  •  •  •    ' 

Of  all  these  "  meana  of  production  "  to  which  one 
phHowphcr  says  that  the  workers  must  either  become 
adabtable  or  sucnimb,  the  Manifesto  malces  very  short 
wane  :  "  Why  not  make  every  proletarian  also  a  pos- 
OTsaor?  Why  use  1^*1  aad  revolutionary  methods 
W  gain  possession  of  ■emctbing  that  will  be  of  no 
vatae  ifl  the  near  future?  Electricity  will  do  all  the 
necessary  dispossessing  and  expropriation.  It  will 
raptdty  put  all  the  present  means  of  production  on 

It  MCtm  a  little  ominous  to  be  speaking  ahitady  of 
■  *'  making  *'  the  proletarian  into  a  possessor.  Is  he 
■ever  giriag  to  tim>w  off  his  non-possessing  character 
«M  Mb  own  eccownt  and  become  a  poaeessor  without 
watting  to  be  made?  Is  he  in  fact  goit»g  to  dod^ 
the  uprising — the  insurrectloii — after  all?  For  !t  Is 
■ot  the  question  of  dispossessing  and  expropriation 
that  anyone  is  much  concerned  with  :  it  is  the  appro- 
sriation  and  possession :  and  who  or  what  is  the 
fonsvdieftt  despot  whk*  Is'  going  to  make  him  pro- 
prietor save  at  the  length  of  the  only  efficient  demand 
—4^  the  power  to  take. 

And,  once  given— «r  taken,  though  one  might  like 
to  think  that  if  work  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
prcMing  a  button,  the  button  to  be  small  and  modest 
enough  far  a  humble  man  to  consider  its  possession 
^  not  vAwily  above  his  station,  and  in  the  limits  of  his 
own  hOMMi;,  too,  he  will  surely  have  the  spirit  to  stick 
to  the  butt^  and  defend  the  home.     But  there  is  no 
knowing :  to  theae  of  the  serving  habit  there  is  no 
itakit  to  the  number  of  ways  they  will  deviae  for 
nt'ipfimg  kito  the  mud  and  sticking  in  it,  just  as  there 
-We  a  million  way*  to  the  intelligence  of  a  Napoteon 
Who  wants  a  contnent  or  an  Alexander  who  wants 
'  the  world,   for  getting  what  they  want.     What  for 
IhAMlce  instead  of  the  hippy  dream  that  with  elec- 
tricity *S  advent  each  member  of  the  proletariat  will  be 
pieJBtad  with  a  neat  little  electric  outfit,  with  land 
and  Inmate,  t/R  complete,  merely  requiring  diat  he 
ehaM  "  pnma  the  button  " — vrtiat  is  to  prevent  some 
'.  geoiua  being  seiaed  with  the  quite  conceivable 
and  qaita  overpowering  dislike  to  their  faces  and 
devising  a  machine  to  wipe  them  out  of  existence? 
Indeed  until  now  dectrocution  is  the  most  familiar  of 
the  dramatic  forms  in  which  the  ordinary  public  have 
been  made  aware  of  its  possibilities.  There  is  nothing 
'  moreover  in  the  past  service  of  machines  sufficient  to 
Induce  men  to  set  them  up  as  savk>urs  of  Society, 
"and    electricity    fitted   to    no    matter    what    kind    of 
'    machine,  unless  it  is  kept  in  its  place  as  a  servant 
J[  "Win  become  the  master  of  the  unintelligent.     Every- 
*   thin^  turns  on  courage  and  temper  in  the  long  run, 
tutd  if  it  is  absent  mechanical  labour-saving  fower 


might  as  well  have  developed  m  the  directroo  of  a 
ring  through  the  nose  and  a  clamp  through  the  foot 
for  any  virtue  it  might  have  to  save  men  from  slavery. 
There  will  always  be  men  who  will  contrive  to  be 
masters  as  long  as  there  are  men  wflling  to  be  slaves. 
The  temper  which  will  submit  itself ;  adapt  itself 
easHy  to  systems  either  mechanical  or  sphntual,  to 
anything  other  than  its  own  personal  preferences,  is 
the  dry-rot  in  the  spirit  which  makes  slavery.  It 
may  be  objected  that  this  temper  is  born  and  not 
made.  Very  well  then,  why  kick  against  the  pricks 
on  its  behalf?  If  men  are  bom  with  that  kind  of 
temper  they  are  born  slaves  and  will  smk  to  slavery 
in  spite  of  every  effort  of  born  masters  to  hold  them 
up.  Whether  they  are  or  no  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  any  rate  the  passing  away  of  the  dead  weight  of 
an  industrial  system,  fitted  to  the  requirements  of 
huge  composite  machines  will  give  the  egoist  temper 
a  chance  to  breathe  if  it  exists  though  ever  so  feebly. 
•  •  •  a 

The  santc  brand  of  counsel  which  expounds  to  the 
' '  poor  ' '  how  the  true  and  inevitable  economy  of 
production  is  that  which  must  lead  the  majority  of 
the  populace  to  the  electrocuting  chair,  also  expounds 
to  them  the  doctrine  of  "  ought."  The  Editor  of  the 
"  New  Age  "  must  recently  have  frightened  the 
capitalist  press  greatly  by  giving  them  a  good  talking 
to — administering  rebukes  all  round,  ranging  from 
the  "  Booming  impertinence "  for  the  "  Times," 
"omniscient  twaddle"  for  the  "Nation,"  "yap" 
for  something  else,  down  to  one  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes as  being  the  "  meanest  jackal-pup  of  the 
litter  "  because  forsooth  ail  these  have  not  inter- 
preted the  troe  truth  of  the  South  African  business 
for  the  proletariat  as  they  "  ought  "  aad  because 
even  its  untrue  truth  when  sup(^ed  was  late — the 
old  dodge  of  leading  the  poor  to  expect  outrageous 
philanthropy  from  tnie  enemy,  but  not  the  spunk  of  a 
chicken  from  themselves.  The  Capitalist  press  is  the 
Capitalists'  press,  the  lips  and  tongue  of  the 
Capitidist  body.  It  is  the  mouthpiece  contrived, 
bought  and  set  working  for  the  one  purpose  of  'telling 
forth  their  praise  and  aiding  their  own  schemes.  Why 
should  it  give  utterance  to  anything  that  would  make 
difficulties  for  capitalists  or  give  away  the  secret  where 
their  strength  lies?  If  it  can  give  the  impression  that 
their  supremacy  pivots  round  a  question  of  "Right" 
or  "  Wrong  "  aqd  can  keep  their  journals  such 
as  the  "  New  Age  "  busy  debating  it,  why  not?  The 
Editor  of  the  "  New  Age  "  would  do  well  by  himself 
if  he  were  to  re-read  the  story  of  Samson  and  Delilah, 
which  applies  very  pertinently  to  the  situatioa.  No 
one  we  think  from  the  day  that  story  was  written 
through  the  thousands  of  years  down  to  this  has  seen 
anything  but  wisdom  in  the  giant's  fictions  concerning 
the  withes,  the  plaited  ropes  and  what  not.  Where 
men  have  seen  fcJly  plainly  visible  was  in  finally 
putting  an  enemy  In  possession  of  the  truth.  The 
capitalist  press  is  quite  capable  of  learning  a  lesson 
like  that  even  if  the  "  humanitarian  "  journals  are 
not.  If  the  poor  want  true  descriptions  prompt  and 
to  time  they  must  become  articulate  and  supply  them- 
selves wkh  a  mouthpiece  of  their  own.  At  present 
they  have  neither  the  brains  to  conceive  nor  the 
strength  to  produce  nor  the  intelligence  to  devise  the 
like.  If  such  a  one  were  created  and  run  in  their 
interests  they  would  look  on  at  its  slow  strangling 
as  calmly  as  they  would  regard  a  military  garrison. 
Both  phenomena  would  be  to  them  equally  devoid  of 
significance.  It  is  not  the  poor  who  maintain  such 
scattered  shreds  as  exist  of  a  poor  man's  press. 
Then  why  whine  because  they  are  not  told  what  it 
would  he  very  good  for  then;  to  know,  but  not  so 
l^ted  tor  those  upon  whom  they  rely  to  do  the  telHng. 
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ohaarvatioo,  but  cooteot*  herjelf  with  the  repetitwR 
of  the  tale  of  social  ittneaaes  such  as  the  anaiden  of 
sixteen  on  Ae  orange-box  at  the  corner  has  for  a 
long  time  made  us  familiar  with,  alongside  generous 
extracu  from  various  medical  works  which  the  reader 
can  consult  for  himself,  we  need  do  no  more  than 
summarise  the  argument  and  by  preference  in  the 
manner  which  Miaa  Pankhurst  herself  has  chosen— 
the  ingenioua  manner  of  the  compiler  of  the  rhyme 
"  Th»  is  t4»  House  that  Jack  buUt."  Omitting  the 
cumuiative  renderings  and  repetitions  the  tale  of 
"  The  Hidden  Scourge  and  How  to  end  it  "  stands 

on  thia  wiae :  .^.      .,        .-,.  .,. 

These  are  the  Doctor*;  ...  ;  , ,  _ 

Who  told  the  Tale 
Of  the  Scrofulo«  Child 
Of  the  Infected  Wife 
a  the  Lustful  Man 

-  —    -       Who  before  his  Marriaga  — _— ^ 

Visited  the  Women 
Whom  Poverty  led 
To  wander  the  Streets 
To  Minister  to  Fiends 
Who  contracted  the  Disease 
Which  was  the  Scourge 
Which  destroyed  the  "  Spiritual  Ideals" 
Of  the  "  Normal  Woman  who  regards  the  Sex  Act  as 
the  Final  Pledge  ol  her  Faith  and  her  Love. " 
Mia*  Pankhurst,  risking   no  observations,   limits 
herself  to  pronouncing  judgment,  the  which  is  that 
of  the  "  pure  "  woman,  and  rune  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  all  very  wicked  and  has  got  to  be  stopped.  ^Thus  : 
First  get  votes  for  women,  then  get  chastity  for  men 
by  grafting  them  with  the  sexual  habits  of  women. 
It  sounds  simple :   though  the  author  is  not  very 
explicit  as  to  me  manner  in  which  the  remedy  is  to 
be    applied:    whether    inwardly    or    outwardly    for 
instance,  tha»^:h  she  does    in   one  place  suggest  a 
"dose."  *    *    * 

The  manner  of  application  however  we  may  leave, 
and  limit  our  attention  to  the  remedy :  the  chastity 
of  women   administered   to  men.      The  chastity   of 
women  is  an  exceedingly   interesting  subject.       It 
appears  useless  to  try  to  define  chastity.     Chastity  is 
the  generalisatiou  and  means  nothing.    We  can  how- 
ever arrive  at  the  mental  attitude  of  those  who  speak 
of  chastity  as  a  virtue  relating   to  themselves  and 
others:  who  actually  think  of  themselves  and  others 
as  being  chaste :  and  virtuous  on  that  account.     To 
such,  to  he  chaste  means  to  give  an  inner  intellectual 
or  emotionW  assent  to  the  absence  of  an  experience 
which  outwardly  is  indicated  by  the  physical  state 
known  under  the  name  of  virgin.     To  be  chaste  is 
the    inner    inviahle    spiritual    side    of    the    outward 
evident  physical  state  of  b«ang  a  virgin.     We  need 
not  linger  over  the  fact  that  though  there  are  many 
virgins  there  are  but  few  who  are  chaste.     The  flesh 
is  strong  and  intact,  hut  the  spirit  is  confused  and 
stricken:  considering  which  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  less  perplexing  had  the  author  in  offering 
the  sexual  habits  of  women  for  the  emulation  of  men 
spoken  of  her  panacea  as ' '  Virginity. "    Perhaps  such 
was  her  iatention  and  the  distinction  is  nothing  more 
than  a  liaguistic  nicety  which  Miss  Pankhurst  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  make.     That  it  is  to  be 
"virgin"   rather  than  chaste   she  has  in   mind   is 
supported  by   the  fact  that  the  word   she   uses   ux 
developing  her  argument  is  "  untouched,"  which  is 
speaking  enough  and  might  be  taken  to  be  condualve. 
Now  once  the  "  chastity  "  argument  comes  down 
to    the     mere     virginal,     to    conditions     of    being 
"touched"  or  " untouched, "  it  shrinks  to  very  measur- 
aJjle  dimensions.      Its  "  moral  "  thunders  die  away 
at  once  or  change  to  cheerful  laughter.       For  the 
cult  of  the  virginal  is  on  all  fours  with  the  cult  of 
many   other  odd  emphaae*  which  have   made  their 
way   into   an   ancient  and  sophisticated   civiRsation- 
The  emi^asis  which  allows  of  a  distinction  of  impor- 
tance between  the  virginal  and  non-virginal  condition 
trntalls — or  rather  it  follows  from — the  quite  arbhrary 
concentration    of    attention    on    a    fixed    point — ^the 
question  whetiier  it  is  tbtcd  in  reprfsJon  or  attraction 
emotion^  hdn^  of  Uttte  importance.     Both  forms 


fundamentally   are   made  up  of  attraction ;   super- 
ficially   there    may    appear   to   be   some    qualitative 
difference,  but  it  would  be  bard  to  define:   which 
explains  why  orcfinary  fastidious  persons  fed  that  an 
atmosphere  turns  sniffy  immediately  a  female  speaks 
in  terms  other  than  scoffing  of  the  "  pure  "  or  the 
"  chaste  "  or  the  "  virginal."     Why  it  does  so  they 
themselves  would  probMly  be  at  a  loss  to  explain,    Th* 
explanation  is  that  the  woman  who  calls  herself — or 
others — "  pure  "  is  objectionable  because  she  appeara 
stupid :  stupid  in  the  precise  way  that  the  followers 
of  the  "  unnatural  "  practices  Miss  Pankhurst  refera 
to,  in  speaking  of  that  now  famous  Piccadilly  Flat 
which  figured  recently  In  the  Police  Courts  are  stupid- 
Such  practices  are  <iue  to  quite  identical  psychologicaf 
vagaries  with  those  which  cause  women  suffragists 
to    concentrate    on    virginity,    the    only    degree    of 
"  unnaturalness  "   which  distinguishes  such  persons 
from    the    suffragists    lying    in    the    fact    that/  the 
former     had     become     bored     with     the     nob »  of 
attention   which   now   holds   the   suffragists,    having 
fixed  it  in  quite  as  arbitrary  a  spirit,  on  other  "nobs. 
To  call  such  persons  "  foul  "  is  silly— and  shirks  the 
question.     The  exjflanation  appears  to  be  that  there 
are  parts  of  the  body  more  sensitive  than  other  parts, 
which   may   be   stimulated   into  sensation  by   fixing 
attention  on  them.     The  vicious  amuse  themselves  bjf 
imaginmg  and  thereafter  "  touching  " ;  the  "  pure 
prolong  the  excitement  by  imagining  and  thereafter 
refraining.       Fundamentally    there    is    nothbig    to 
choose     between     them :     but     in     the     sequel, 
owing     to     this      difference     of     treatment,      the 
"vicious"    put   the    image    to    the    test   of   «x{k- 
rience    and    for    the    time    being    daatroy    it:     the 
"  pure  "  "  suppress  "  it  and  turn  it  inward  where  it 
grows  into  an  atmosphere  and  a  permanent  obaeS' 
sion.    To  compare,  for  instance,  the  value  of  the  two 
methods  few  people  would  disaltow  that  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Flat  m  question  derived  far  less  feverish 
excitement  out  of  the  stupid  e^cploits  than  did  the 
"  pure "   ladies   who    got    wind    of   the    affair   and 
clamoiwed   for  their  Wood.      These  consideratiooa 
explain  why  erotic  emotion  Is  a  more  permanent  part 
of  a  "  pure  "  woman's  life  than  it  ever  is  or  has  been 
of  a  used-up  rake's.     He  has  intermitteptly  bis  "  un- 
fixed "  moments:  the  "pure"  woman  has  noae; 
it  is  the  essence  of  her  creed  of  "  purity  "that  her 
attention  should  always  remain  fixed  at  a  point. 

The  mark  of  th«  stupid  which  these  share  in 
common  with  one  another  is  attached  tQ  tbsm 
because  they  aHot  an  excessive  importance  per- 
taining either  one  way  or  another  to  a  stimulation 
roused  by  excitation  of  sensitive  ptwnts  of  the  body 
from  outside.  None  would  hesitate  to  call  a  person 
(w«ll-meaBing  possiWy)  w*o  found  his  pleasure  in 
having  the  soles  of  his  feet  tieWed,  stupid.  Yet  the 
difference  between  his  mode  and  that  of  the  "  pure  " 
and  of  the  "  rake  "  is  only  a  ^^t  tHfference  h 
degree :  none  in  kind :  which,  chains  why  the 
"  rakes  "  demand  1*«e  "  pure."  It  is  the  msthictlve 
appreciation  of  Jlke  for  Kke. 

1(1  <9  <9 
Tt  Is  clear  why  aa  long  as  the  "•pure  "  women  - 
persist  *ere  can  he  no  abatement  of  "  hist."  It  is 
not  misrely  t*at  by  their  very  distinction  they  stand 
pointer  in  hand  as  k  were  stimulating  it  first  by  con- 
centration and  then  by  a  refusal  which  is  in  itsdf  a 
furtjier  stimulatiott,  a  retiring  which  is  flight 
inviting  chase;  they  make  the  error,  as  nega- 
tive persons,  of  mistaking  for  lust  tove  itself 
when  it  is  offered  to  them.  We  have  already 
eljii where  made  *he  distinction  between  the  two, 
and  the  phrases  in  which  tfte  "pure"  refer  to 
tfeeh"  eondnct  in  marriage  unmistakably  show  which  of 
the  two  they  are  looking  forward  to  in  anticipation. 
They  "  give  "  thems«*ves  in  marriage :  that  is,  they 
permit:  aa  negatives  they  submit  themselves  to  a 
positive  wiH  :  Aey  feri  in  short  that  a  deed  is  done 
to  Hitm  which  tfiey,  m  virtue  of  the  consideration 
lAat  tltey  are  now  married,  aflow.  Th«y  are  the  true 
"  w«jmai^  ";  the  attitude  they  a*>pt  ts  not  iftat  of 
persons  who  satisfy  *eh-  own  desires,  ^  of  tfaoar 
wbo    in    kindness    aHow   others   to    sati^   thforj. 
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Having  held  back  during  th«  requisite  period  which 
serves  to  keep  up  their  value  as  saleable  goods  before 
marriage,  the  bargain  being  struck  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  "touched"   as  Miss  Pankhurst  would 
put  it,  that  is,  they  submit  to  what  to  them,  is  lust. 
That  is  why  they  feel  that  they  in  "  giving  "  them- 
selves have  given  so  much  :  given  so  much  in  fact 
that  they  have  a  reasonable  claim  for  a  lifetime  of 
devotion  :  and  a  sound  grievance  if  they  do  not  get 
it :  quite  naturally  too,  since  they  have  for  so  Jong 
set    such    unparalleled    importance   on    it.        During 
their  fleeing  period  they  have  kept  themselves  in  good 
countenance  by  imagining  a  sentimental  heaven  as 
an  inevitable  return  to  be  made  for  what  is  so  persis- 
tently sought.     That  is  why  the  "  pure  "  women  are 
always  disappointed  with  marriage.     They  find  U>em- 
selves  in  the  position  of  the  remnants  of  a  dinner 
after  a  hungry  person  has  dined;  a  position  ^diich 
is  the  Nemesis  of  the  womanly  woman  :  the  person 
who   thinks  it   of   more   importance  to  charm   than 
to  be  charmed  :    to  be  the  repast  rather   than   the 
diner.     They  make  the  mistake  of  commiserating  too 
much,  and  putting  too  much  weight  upon  the  outcry 
and  woes  of  the  person  with  an  appetite  :  of  putting 
the  value  of  the  request  and  the  refusal  on  the  same 
footing :    whereas   they    are   of   as   wholly   differing 
orders  as  are  the  appetite  and  the  dinner,  for  the 
latter  of  which  almost  anything  will  serve,  provided 
the  appetite  can  be  maintained.      However — to  get 
r!d  of  this  material  metaphor — let  us  rather  say  that 
the  temperament  which  seeks  first  and  foremost  to  be 
charmed  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order  than  that 
which  seeks  first  and  foremost  to  charm.     To  have 
someone  who  charms  us  is  a  matter  of  infinite  impor- 
tance to  us  :  as  to  whom  we  charm,  provided  _we  can 
keep    our    special    magnet    sufficiently    within    our 
vicinity  as  to  keep  hope  alive,  is  of  little  importance 
at  all — ^to  us.     It  is  tfie  questwn  of  what  toe  want, 
not  of  what  others  want — even  though  it  happens  to 
turn  out  that  we  aire  the  wanted  article — that  is  of 
material    importance   -to    the    positive,    dominating 
selfish  master  mind.     Those  who  charm  us  we  adore 
because  they   mean   so   much   to  our  own,  life   and 
growth.     It  is  not  their  growth  or  fMeir  convenience 
that  matters:  the  reason  that  gifts  are  lavished  on 
them  and  their  conveniences  and  wishes  served  as 
soon  as  they  are  spoken,  is  to  keep  them  fixed  where 
they  will  be  serviceable  to  us  and  as.  token  of  how 
much    they    mean    to    us.       When    therefore    Miss 
Pankhurst   with    a   toss  of   thf  head   speaks   thus : 
*'  There  can  be  no  mating  between  the  spiritually- 
developed     women     of     this     new     day     and     the 
ir.en    who    in    thought   or    in   conduct    with    regard 
to    sex    affairs    are    their    inferiors,"    she    speaks 
— true,     to    the    womanly    woman — in    the    terms 
of  one  who   rebuts  the  efforts  to  win  her  to  Uiat 
which  she  allows  but  does  not  desire.     She  speaks  as 
one  who  is  administering  a  rebuff  to  someone  else, 
not  as  one  who  is  obstructing  the  satisfaction  of  her 
own  needs.     Nor  is  she.     Womanly  women  do  not 
to  tere:  they- are  loved.     Their  attitude  of 
pride    is    strongly    illuminating :     in    k>ve    we    are 
humble,     in     miserably-ha{^y     fear     of     our     fate; 
but    the     "pure"     women    having     do    desire     in 
the     matter     fear     nothing,     having     nothing     at 
stake.       Their    pride    is    the    subtle    expression    of 
their  noAingness  :  the  unconscious  expression  of  self- 
contempt.      If   they   knew   anything  of   the  positive 
element  of  love,  of  being  charmed,  they  would  under- 
.stand  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world : 
the    (Mie    which    stimulates    growth    from    within, 
increases  capacity  and  stimulates  effort.     With  the 
verdict  erf  the  world  in  general  in  view,  one  does  work 
just  sufficiently  well  to  escape  its  active  censure  for 
scamfNng.      Our  best   work  we  do  to  satisfy   our- 
selves :  but  the  work  which  we  achieve  by  a  sort  of 
inspiration  beyond  our  best,  by  the  establishing  of  a 
new  record,  we  do  it  under  the  influence  and  to  please 
the  one  or  two  peopde  in  the  world  who  have  the 
power  to  charm  us — for  the  sake  of  an  "  It's  rather 
good  "  from  them.     It  is  not  so  much  that  the  ch^um 
they  exert  helps  to  surmount  effort :  it  removes  the 
senie  of  effort:   it  is  a  lubricant:   or  a  powerful 


magnet  capable  of  drawing  one  up  a  steep  place. 
Why  then  this  hoity-toity  "  Spiritual  women  will  not 
mate    with"     .     .     •     any    whatsoever?     The    per- 
sonal value  of  charm  to  oneself  is  such  that  were  a 
tree  or  a  lamp-post  capable  of  exerting  it,  women 
would  mate  with  these.     The  "  health"  or  "  record  " 
of  men  and  women  does  not  enter  into  the  matter  : 
the  only  question   is  :   whether  they  can  do  it ;  the 
charming,  to  wit.     It  is  a  question  of  power,  not  of 
an  adjunct  intellectually  considered  desirable,  and  the 
vision  of  "  suitors  "   with   aspect  as  wholesome  as 
sound  field-turnips  each  having  a  doctor's  certificate 
in  his  pockets  is  powerfully  unalluring :  because,  one 
must  suppose,  the  efficiency  of  one  to  charm  must  be 
proved  by  the  sole  fact  of  charming, 
ijj    ijr   iji 
It  is  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact  about  life 
that    it    is    only    its    positive    aspect    that    matters, 
which     causes     such     radically     different     attitudes 
towards     life.       All     the     negative     things,     fear, 
hopeless    misery,     all    forms    of    the    thing    called 
"  disease  "  are  specific  forms  of  weak  vitality.     It  is 
more  important  to  heighten  vitality  than  to  combat 
disease  :  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  can  only  be  over- 
come by  increased  vitality,  and  there  is  more  danger 
to  "  health  "  to  be  awaited  from  the  misery  of  renun- 
ciation  and  the  dull  heats  of  virginity  than  from  tiie  ills 
of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.     There  cm  be  no  disease 
of  "matter"  :  it  can  be  broken  but  it  is  incapable  of 
contracting  disease.  There  can  only  be  such  a  breaking 
down  of  the  spiritual  unitary  stream  as  to  render  it 
incapable  of  penetrating  the  material  which  it  has 
assimilated   and   organised   into   a   body.      The   sole 
thing  which  can  be  called  a  "  cause  "  of  disease  is 
low  vitality  and  of  all  the  things  which  tend  to  lower 
it,  the  chief  is  dulness.    (Miss  Pankhurst  should  have 
referred  to  the  "  health  "  of  the  virgins  as  also  to  our 
vigorous"virgin"civilisation.)Both  the  "pure"  and  the 
"  vicious  "  are  in  and  to  themselves  duU  and  stupid  : 
they  are  duller  still  to  those  associated  with  them : 
the  obsession  in  their   interests  of  necessity  makes 
them  so.     The  "  pure  "  moreover  add  to  their  lack 
of  interest  a  pose  of  virtue  which  creates  the  close 
atmosphere  to  which  we  have  referred :  they  assume 
the  pose  instinctively  for  a  defence  because  funda- 
mentally they  know  they  are  not  genuine.    They  cannot 
be  truthful  and  by  contrast  with  their  theatricality  the 
frank  bargaining  of  the  prostitute  is  a  relief.     So  the 
"  purity"  atmosjAere  lays  a  pall  of  dulness  all  about : 
no  one  escapes  it :  whatever  the  rAle  we  adopt  we  are 
caught  in  its  folds.    Dulness  is  death  in  life :_  disease 
has    at   least   the    relative   advantage   of  being   dis- 
comfort.    In  disease  life  is, afflicted,  but  it  is  petrified 
by  dulness;  any  form  ot  torture  is  preferable  to  it; 
any  small  "  vice  "  whrch  offers  a  trivial  variation  of 
sense  perception.     The  seekmg  after  the  "  vk:ious  " 
is  a  small   ineffectual  wriggle  which  life  makes  to 
escape  the  boredom  of  the  "pure,"  but  "vfce"  cannot 
throw  off  its  "  pure  "  character.     The  two  are  one — 
related  to  each  other  as  the  observe  and  reverse  of  a 
coin  :  the  under  and  over  of  the  same  psychological 
condition :    as   the   prostitute    is   the   twin-trader   of 
the  legally-protected  "  pure  "  woman.     Where  there 
are  excise  officials  there  are  smugglers.     Let  there- 
fore the  womanly  women  abandon  the  "  privileges  " 
which  enable  them  to  make  a  comer  in  a  commodity 
the    demand     for    which     they     sedulously     stimu- 
late, and  the  pirate  brigs  which  ply  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  trade  will  become  purposeless.     The  entreaty 
of  the  cry   "  ATirginity  for  men"   coming   from   so 
favoured  a  class  as  those  of  the  "  pure  "  women  has 
a  comical  sound,  and  Miss  Pankhurst's  disease-story 
is  overdone.     If  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  men  have 
one  form  of  venereal  disease  and  twenty  per  cent, 
bave    another   and   both    kinds   are   contagious   and 
possibly  ineradicable,  it  follows  that  the  number  of 
those    who    are    free    from    it    neither    means    nor 
matters :  that  we  are  all  tainted  and  presumably  all 
inoculated  in  fact.     If  Miss  Pankhurst  desires  in  the 
interests  of  a  fad  successfully  to  exploit  human  bore- 
dom and  the  ravages  of  dirt  she  will  require  to  call  ia 
the  aid  of  a  more  subtle  intellis;eace  than  she  herself 
appears  to  possess. 


The  Plain  Person. 

4'' 

<:.ii  "  Let'  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 

I'lfc'  For  God  hath  made  them  so; 

'^''  Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 

■i-  For  ^is  their  nature,  too." 

5*s-.  — I.  Watts,  "  Divine  Songs,"  xvL 

WITHOUT  presuming  to  inquire  why  Providence 
in  Its  wisdom  ^ould  have  endowed  some  of 
Its  creatures  with  such  particularly  objection- 
able habits,  I  venture  to  say  that  these  lines  contain 
more  sound  philosophy  and  sociology  than  most 
modern  treatises  on  either  subject.  Under  the  spell 
of  Rousseau  most  of  our  ideologists,  as  Napoleon 
named  them,  assume  as  their  fundamental  postulate 
that  God  has  not  made  men  so,  and  that  it  is  not 
human  nature,  too,  to  growl  and  fight.  The  perusal 
of  a  single  copy  of  any  paper,  and  especially  any  one 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Humanity,  ought  to  teach 
them  the  contrary. 

This  widespread  delusion  seems  to  me  to  result 
from  the  initial  absurdity  of  supposing  that  man  is  a 
sfiecies.  I  cannot  myself  understand  how  any  think- 
ing Jbeing  who  has  accepted  the  Darwinian  revelation 
can  believe  that  the  natural  process  of  evolution 
stopped  at  the  moment  when  the  first  anthropoid  ape 
stood  up  on  its  hind  legs,  and  began  to  bark  in 
articulate  syllables.  Not  even  a  missionary,  nor  a 
member  of  the  Fabian  Society,  can  seriously  believe 
that  all  men  are  alike  externally.  The  most  rabid 
philanthropist  has  not  dared  to  assert  in  so  many 
words  that  all  men  look  alike.  But  he  foams  at  the 
mouth  if  anyone  insinuates  in  his  hearing  that  they 
do  not  feel  and  think  alike. 

I  should  have  thought  it  self-evident  that  the 
natural  gap  between  the  pygmy  and,  let  us  say,  Plato 
is  greater  than  the  gap  between  the  chimpanzee  and 
the  pygmy.  But  so  far  from  this  being  generally 
recognised,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Plato  and  the  pygmy  are  united  by  the  straitest 
bonds  of  brotherhood.  If  both  have  the  misfortune 
to  dwell  in  any  "  civilised  "  country,  each  is  given  a 
vote,  and  as  the  pygmies  are  generally  in  the 
majority,  they  legislate  for  Plato,  instead  of  his  legis- 
lating for  them.  It  is  only  due  to  the  sheer  mental 
incompetence  of  the  pygmies  that  the  British  Empire 
is  not  at  this  moment  being  governed  by  a  Pygmy 
Ministry.     As  it  is  we  have  a  Pygmy  Insurance  Act. 

The  secret  <rf  all  this  absurdity,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  is  that  recent  evolution — the  evolution  of 
the  last  few  thousand  years— has  gone  on  mainly  in 
the  nervous  system.  That  is,  of  course,  the  only 
important  part  of  the  human  anatomy,  the  seat  of  jife 
itself,  as  well  as  of  all  the  moral  and  mental  factjlties. 
But  because  it  is  less  obvious  to  the  ordinary  senses 
than  the  skin  or  bones,  it  is  utterly  ignored  in  every 
attempt  at  classifying  the  human  races.  Properly 
speaking,  we  ought  not  to  say  the  race  or  species, 
but  the  kingdom  of  man,  in  order  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  mankind  has  as  many  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions as  the  animal  kingdom,  or  the  vegetable 
one. 

Another  and  more  fatal  reason  is  the  difficulty  of 
classification  according  to  the  nervous  system.  The 
average  scientist  is  as  much  a  dunce  as  the  average 
scholar.  The  scholar  devotes  himself  to  the  grammar 
of  Homer  and  the  punctuation  of  Shakespeare  because 
he  is  too  stupid  to  understand  and  critkise  their 
poetry.  In  the  same  way  the  ethnologist  measures 
skulls  and,  literally,  splits  hairs,  because  he  is  too 
stupid  to  appreciate  the  psychical  characteristics  that 
really  make  the  difference  between  races.  (The  hair 
is  actually  the  most  fashionable  test  among  recent 
ethnographers.) 

Yet  it  so  happens  that  among  titenr  now  discarded 
methods  of  classification  these  Wind  leaders  of  the 
l^d  Once  stumbled  upon  a  classification  which  sym- 
bbtianii  truth.  ttlfe«kJicfcocepfcaKc  aadbrachynpltallr 


skulls  (as  they  caO  tbem  in  their  absurd  jatgon)  of  the 
ethnologists — that  is  to  say,  the  longheads  and  broad- 
heads,  really  correspond  to  the  narrow  and  broad 
minds. 

Unfortunately  this  fairly  obvious  characterisation  is 
never  apparent  to  the  longheads  themselves.  Ooe 
powerful  party  among  them  has  adopted  as  its  badge 
the  word  "  Catholic,"  while  another  boasts  of  the 
description  "Liberal."  But  the  title  in  which  they 
most  rejoice  is  that  of  "the  plain  person."  They 
use  this  expression  in  hypocritical  modesty.  The 
plain  people  of  America  believe  themselves  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  They  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  really 
a  plain  person,  and  a  good  American.  They  believe 
that  Almighty  God  is  a  plain  God. 

A  longhead  is  always  able  to  see  the  mental  per- 
versity and  intolerance  of  the  longhead  who  is 
opposed  to  him,  but  because  his  own  monomania 
happens  to  take  a  hostile  form,  he  labours  under  the 
extraordinary  delusion  that  he  himself  must  be  a 
broadhead. 

A  conspicuous  case  of  this  delusion  is  the  educa- 
tional obstructionist.  Dr.  Clifford.  The  accredited 
leader  of  thfe  most  narrow-minded  and  intolerant  of 
Christian  sects,  because  he  happens  to  object  to  the 
burning  of  Baptists  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  the- 
boycotting  of  Baptists  by  Anglicans,  he  persuades 
himself  that  he  and  his  friends  are  sincerely  in  favour 
of  religious  toleration.  He  is  deeply  pained  because 
the  Bishop  of  London  will  not  let  him  preach  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral;  and  he  would  go  to  the  stake 
rather  than  let  me  preach  at  Westbourne  Park.r 

It  is  not  the  opinion  a  man  holds,  but  the  temper 
in  which  he  holds  it,  that  marks  him  as  a  longhead 
or  broadhead.  The  scribe  is  always  with  us,  and  to 
convert  him  from  one  ism  to  another  is  not  to  change 
his  nature,  but  merely  to  enlist  bigotry  and  fanaticism 
under  a  new  standard.  We  see  this  very  plainly  in 
the  case  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  The  result  of  his  cele- 
brated sunstroke  was  not  to  make  him  a  wise  man, 
but  merely  to  make  Christianity,  under  his  auspices, 
as  intolerant  and  extravagant  at  Judaism. 

A  very  similar  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  case  of  the  modern  sects  who  style  themselves 
Secularists,  Freethinkers,  Agnostics,  or  by  some 
other  name  intended  to  convey  that  they  are  broad- 
minded.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  longheads  of  the  most 
pronounced  type.  They  carry  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Clifford 
into  the  work  of  opposing  Dr.  Clifford.  Doubtless 
they  are  more  honest  and  respectable  men,  but  many 
of  them  are  not  a  whit  more  tolerant. 

The  Socialists  are  less  hypocritical,  because  their 
name  commits  them  to  the  extermination  of  the  entire 
class  of  broadheads,  as  well  as  of  all  longheads  whose 
axis  of  insanity  is  not  parallel  with  the  Socialist  axis» 
Yet  it  is  quite  plain  from  their  writings  that  many 
of  them  claim  to  reason,  and  even  to  understand 
facts.  Moreover,  like  the  Christians,  they  love  their 
enemies— their  motto  is  "  Brotherhood  or  Death  !" 
But  for  the  fact  that  they  suffer  from  a  full  share  of 
that  mutual  animosity  which  proverbially  prevails 
between  brothers,  they  would  have  1  educed  manfcmd- 
already  beneath  a  yoke  like  that  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,^ 
and  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay.  As  it  is  they  have  gone 
a  great  way  in  converting  our  anonymous  bureau- 
cracy into  a  species  of  Jesuit  Order,  the  more  formid- 
able because  the  plain  person  has  not  yet  noticed  its 
existence.  The  Insurance  Act  is  a  faint  foretaste  ot 
what  he  has  to  expect.  ,  h     ' 

It  is  becoming  notorious  that  science  has  faUen 
under  the  same  evil  influenee,  and  that  new  specialist 
is  but  oW  scribe  writ  large.  The  das*  of  men  who 
formerly  entered  the  church,  and  tried  to  put  down 
geology,  now  enter  the  laboratory  and  tiry  to  p»*t 
down  imagination.  Huxley  had  the  physiognomy  of 
»  Domtnicaa,  and  he  was  a  favourable  specimen  ot 
his  daas.^  ,  .     .      '...:;' ^' 

The  most  objectioMble  fajtwe  of  the  «"«^f^* 
hi.  di8ho««ty.     Hi.  a- rf  «-*i«-2«-^^ 
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famous  advice—"  Win,  tie  or  wrangle."  The  corre- 
spondence  columns  of  the  provincial  press  are  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  tlys  class.  You  will  see 
the  Papist  correspondent,  pHmed  by  his  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  demanding  "proofs"  that  such  a 
body  as  the  Inquisition  ever  existed,  or  that  the 
Church  has  ever  shown  itself  unfriendly  to  the  pro- 
gress of  freedom  and  science.  The  Bishop  of  London 
won  his  ecclesiastical  spurs  by  taking  advantage  of 
his  college  training  to  bully  the  poor  ignorant  "  free- 
thinkers "  who  lecture  in  our  public  parks — or  used 
to,  before  the  revival  of  the  blasphemy  laws  by  Dr. 
Clifford's  "  Liberal  "  Government.  His  lordship  is 
still  possessed  by  the  same  evil  spirit.  Mr.- Harold 
Begbie  recently  published  a  well-written  account  of 
some  spiritual  cures  wrought  by  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  Bishop,  of  course,  would  clap  the  whole  Army 
in  prison-,  if  he  had  the  power.  As  he  hasn't,  he 
adroitly  claims  the  benefit  of  their  achievements. 
"  Your  sceptical  friend  has  got  to  answer  that  "—is 
his  comment  on  Mr.  Begbie's  narrative.  We  see 
that  the  Bishop  is  mentally  incapable  of  understand- 
ing that  a  sceptic  may  be  a  broad-minded  and 
reverent  philosopher,  anxious  only  to  discern  truth 
from  falsehood,  and  perfectly  willing  to  accept  Mr. 
Begbie's  miracles  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  inte- 
resting psychical  phenomena — phenomena  of  course 
not  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  not  afford- 
ing the  faintest  support  to  a  single  one  of  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles.  Indeed,  the  most  striking  thmg  in 
Mr.  Begbie's  book  is  the  scanty  reference  to  Christ. 
The  Salvation  Army  might  almost  be  Deists. 

But  that  is  the  typical  attitude  of  the  longhead. 
For  this  bishop,  Christianity  is  a  legal  system,  to 
be  wrangled  over  by  attorneys  in  the  true  forensic 
spirit,  to  which  truth  is  a  matter  of  comjrfete  indif- 
ference, and  every  technical  point  is  to  be  seized 
upon  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  verdict.  A  novelist 
believed  to  enjoy  the  episcopal  patronage  published  a 
romance  the  plot  of  which  turned  on  a  forgery  com- 
mitted by  a,n  eminent  scientist  in  the  interest  of 
infidelity.  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton  has  written  a 
short  story  showing  the  same  animus.  An  anti- 
christian  Frenchman  is  made  to  commit  a  murder  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Roman  Church  coming  into 
possession  of  certain  funds.  The  pages  of  history 
are  black  with  such  crimes  committed  by  Christians 
in  support  of  their  party,  but  it  is  at  least  premature 
on  their  part  to  credit  their  opponents  with  wickedness 
equal  to  their  own. 

Nevertheless  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Bishop  and  his  literary  henchmen  will  turn  out  to  be 
false  prophets.  Because  these  crimes  are  not  typical 
of  the  Christian  as  such,  they  are  typk;al  of  the  long- 
head. And  as  soon  as  there  is  as  much  nioney  m 
science  or  in  rationalism  as  there  is  in  Christianity, 
the  same  order  of  minds  will  bring  their  baleful 
energies  to  the  antichristian  side.  With  every  new 
endowment    of    a    laboratory    or    professorial    chair, 

some    undeveloped   longhead    is   tempted   to   cho«>se 

science  as  his  career.  Instead  of  the  underpaid  pulpit ; 
and  party  spirit  will  do  the  rest. 

A  glaring  instance  of  this  kind  came  under  my 
notice  last  year.  An  anonymous  person  advertised 
in  a  London  paper  for  evidence  that  would  stand  the 
test  of  cross-examination  on  the  subject  of  telepathy. 
I  r^ard  telepathy  as  a  purely  physical  phenomenon, 
:  essentially  of  the  same  kind  as  wireless  telegraphy ; 
A  and  I  am  not  greatly  interested  in  it.  However  I 
.;-kappened  to  have  some  evidence  on  the  subject,  whkh 
1  have  since  given  in  a  published  volume,  and  I  wrote 
to  the  solicitor  whose  name  figured  in  the  advertise- 
ment. I  received  a  reply  whk:h  appeared  to  me  at 
once  evasive  and  impudent.  The  writer  pretended 
that  the  replies  he  had  received  were  too  numerous 
to  he  dealt  whh  thoroughly,  and  required,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  that  I  should  set  out  my  evidence  for  his 
consideration,  and  put  some  price  \tpoB  it.  I  could 
only  infer  that  Ae  advertiser  was  a  crank  of  the 
Mme  specie&  as  the  l»te  John  Hampden,  who  made 


a  bet  that  the  earth  was  flat,  and  when  the  question  ■ 
was  decided  by  actual  measurement,  and  decided 
against  him,  took  advantage  of  the  Gaming  Act  to 
recover  his  stake.  This  anonymous  person's  tactics 
were  calculated  to  make  him  the  judge  as  to  the  value 
of  the  evidence  submitted,  thereby  enablmg  him  to 
shirk  the  proffered  payment.  It  is  clear  that  the  only 
fair  and  reasonable  procedure  would  have  been  the 
appointment  of  a  tribunal,  if  possible  contammg  an 
expert  in  sleight-of-hand,  like  Mr.  Maskelyne,  whoae 
verdict  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  a  sensible 
inquirer  than  that  of  professors  inexperienced  in  such 
tests.  To  such  a  tribunal  I  was  prepared  to  submit 
my  evidence,  and  I  was  equally  willing  to  repeat  my 
experiments  under  any  test  that  could  be  devised.  I 
was  the  more  ready  to  do  this  because  I  still  have  an 
open  mind  on  the  questron,  and  think  it  quite  possible 
that  I  may  have  been  misled. 

My  offer  having  led  to  nothing,  I  could  only  draw 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  I  was  dealing,  not  with 
an  honourable  inquirer,  but  with   a  fanatic,   whose 
only  object  was  to  boast  that  no  one  could  "  prove 
the  reality  of   the  phenomena.      Accordingly   I   was 
not  altogether   surprised  to  read   in  a  review  called 
Bedrock   an    article,    still    anonymous,    m   which   this 
egregious    person    asserted    that    he    had    offered    a 
thousand    pounds    for    evidence    on    the    subject    of 
telepathy    without    receiving    a    single    satisfactory 
response.        Bedrock    purports     to    be     a     scientific 
organ,  and  to  be  edited  by  Sir  Bryan  Donkm,  M.D., 
Dr     E.    B.    Poulton,    Dr.    H.    H.    Turner,    and    G. 
Archdall   Reid,   M.B.,  &c.,   two  of  these  gentlemen 
being  professors  in  the  university  of  Oxford.     I  am 
unable  to  say  who  owns  the  review,  but  as  its  profits 
do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  four  editorial 
salaries  to  men  of  such  eminence,   the  inference  ss 
perhaps   warranted   that   Bedrock  is   privately   subsi- 
dised by  some  person  too  modest  to  let  his  name 
appear,  and  animated  by  a  zeal  for  what  is  sometunes 
called    Materialism,    hardly    inferior   to   that   of    the 
anonymous  contributor  whose  tactics  I  have  exposed. 
Be  that   as   it   may,    I   addressed  a  letter  to   the 
distinguished  editors,  informing  them  of  my  previous 
response  to  their  contributor,  renewing  my  offer  to 
submit  my  evidence  to  any  responsible  tribunal,  and 
expressing  a  iu^e  that  they  would  either  require  theu" 
anonymous   collaborator    to   behave   like   an   honest 
man,  or  repudiate  him.     At  the  end  of  two  months  I 
received   a   letter,    again   anonymous,   bemg   signed 
mystkally  "The   Editor,"   as  though  the  four  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  I  have  named  were  combuved, 
like  the  four  creatures  in  Ezekiel's  vision,  to  form  a 
unique  editorial  monster.     "  The  Editor  "  contented 
itself  with   stating   that   it  had   seen  copies   of  the 
former  correspondence,  and  that  I  was  mistaken  in 
stating  that  "  no  notice  was  taken  "  of  my  offer.      ^^ 

It  is  the  typical  Old  Bailey  point.  "  The  Editcw 
does  not,  because  it  ^iares  not,  defend  its  contri- 
butor. It  does  not,  for  reasons  I  am  content  to 
leave  to  the  reader's  conjecture,  repudiate  him,  or 
caH  upon  him  to  deaA  with  me  in  the  spirit  of  an 
honourable  man.  It  takes  its  technical  pomt,  and 
nonsuits  me.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  letter  I  should 
have  expected  to  receive  from  the  able  secretary  of 
the  Catholic  Trulii  Society.     It  is  the  longhead  on 

his  defence.  .  .«      r-  v- 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  very  simple.  The  Ethiop 
does  not  change  his  skin  by  changmg  his  name  to 
Abyssinian.  The  tonghead  is  just  as  objectionable 
and  dangerous  in  die  professorial  chair  as  in  the 
pulpit.  \Ve  are  dealing  with  a  law  of  native,  which 
we  cannot  abrogate,  and  which  we  must  therefore 
learn  and  understand.  , 

I  trust  there  is  no  presumption  oo  my  part  m 
expressing  a  hope  that  this  paper  in  its  new  atavar 
as  The  Egoist  will  continue  to  afford  a  refuge  for 
those  of  us  who  have  some  pretension  to  be  broad- 
heads.  If  it  be  tr«e  to  say  that  every  definition  is  a 
mtf,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  ea^  self  can  ooitt 
define  itself  in  opposition  to  other  sahres.    So  antn 


"  interference  with  the  environment "  seems  an 
~~inevitable  condition  of  existence  and  growth.  But  I 
would  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  if  controversy 
be  part  of  our  life,  k  may  be  conducted  in  a  different 
spirit  from  that  which  characterises  the  longheads. 
The  practice  of  raking  up  old  utterances,  and  trying. 
to  put  one's  opponent  in  the  wrong  on  logical 
grounds  is  Very  suitable  for  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  it  is  deteriorating  in  its  nature  to 
the  very  faculty  of  truthfulness. 

Nearly  all  argument  resolves  itself  into  a  mis- 
understanding in  words,  concealing  an  opposition  in 
sentiment.  Let  us  cultivate  the  art  of  putting  our 
own  case  fairly,  without  trying  to  put  anyone  else'9 
case  unfairly.  I  do  not  always  find  myself  in  full 
agreement  with  the  Editor  of  The  Egoist.  But  I 
want  to  read  her,  and  agree  with  as  much  as  I  can. 
I  want  her  to  write  for  her  friends,  and  not  for  people 
who  are  standing  by  with  note-books,  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  apparent  carelessness  or  contra- 
diction, to  score  points,  as  they  suppose,  against  her. 
That  sc»t  of  thing  is  anthropoid.  Let  us  leave  it  to 
the  Plain  Person.  » 

Allin  Upward. 


Books  and  Papers. 

THE  middle  class  is  always  with  us.  Miss  May 
Sinclair*  is  determined  to  prove  that  it .  is 
always  with  us  and  to  prove  also  that  we  should' 
admire  it..  Her  Combined  Maae  is  an  affectionate 
study  in  minor  mediocrity,  with  nothing  golden  about 
it,  the  kind  of  mediocrity  whrch  would  have  shocked 
Marcus  Aurelius  into  murder  and  rapine.  Miss 
Sinclair  treats  her  subject  from  within ;  I  believe  this 
is  an  ancient  allegation,  but  it  is  quite  true.  There 
is  nothing  artistically  wrong  about  it ;  if  your  mind 
is  emotional  and  not  scientific  it  is  absurd  to  try  and 
write  scientifically.  Aad  that  is  what  bothers  me  in 
the  Combined  Maze.  I  feel  all  the  time  that  Miss 
Sinclair  is  striving  conscientiously  and  earnestly  to 
do  something  which  is  against  her  nature — ^to  write 
a  novel  from  the  outside,  scientifically,  k  la  Madame 
Bovary.  It  is  useless;  Ranny  she  loved  and 
Winifred  she  loved  and  Violet  she  hated,  and  a 
scientific  author  must  not  hate  and  love  his  charac- 
ters. There  is  no  need  to  abolish  the  emotional 
manner  of  novel-writing;  it  is  the  English  method, 
and  Miss  Sinclair  is  English.  It  is  the  method  of 
Dickens,  and  one  has  to  be  marvellously  cynk:al  and 
marvellously  calm  to  write  successfully  in  the  other 
way.  ,,.    -  ' 

Miss  Sinclair's  earnestness  makes  her  work  really 
interesting.  She  is  obviously  anxious  to  write  some- 
thing fine,  to  make  a  novel  which  is  not  clap-trap  or 
mild  pornography  or  some  other  form  of  popular 
amusement,  but  to  create  a  real  work  of  art.  I  think 
she  has  failed  to  accomplish  her  purpose,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  in  the  Combined  Maze  something 
of  the  power  which  comes  from  a  personality  sincerely 
trying  to  render  itself  and  its  emotions — not  its 
impressions.  Yet  this  sincerity  does  not  eliminate 
rhetoric — the  emotional  manner  naturally  becomes 
rhetorical  even  when  it  is  trying  to  be  scientific — 
thus,  1  should  call  this  passage  rhetorical — "  Her 
life  had  in  it  the  wonder  and  beauty  and  mystery  of 
religion.  All  the  religion  that  she  knew  was  in  each 
service  that  she  did  for  Ranny  in  his  house.  Acacia 
Avenue,  with  its  tufted  trees,  with  its  rows  of  absurd 
and  padietic  and  diminutive  villas,  was  for  Winny  a 
shining  walk  between  heavenly  mansions.  She 
handled  each  one  of  Ranny's  prize  cups  as  if  it  had 
been  the   Holy  Grail."     It  is  just  as  rhetorical   as 

*  "  The    ConMncd    MaxT'      By    May    Smdair. 
(HutduMoa  k  Co.    6/-) 


Francis  Thompson,  as  exaggerated  as  the  amiable 
Dickens.  In  creating  the  character  of  Winny 
Dymond,  Miss  Sinclair  has  done  something  which 
Aristotle  would  have  found  too  horrible  to  contem- 
plate :  she  has  shown  us  the  spectacle  of  one  blame- 
less in  pain.  The  scarification  of  Winifred  Dymond's 
soul  has  in  it  all  the  horror  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
interpretation of  the  Christ  story. 


I  sometimes  wonder  in  a  disinterested  sort  of  way 
whether  high  tragedy  can  really  be  made  out  of  the 
lives  of  the  middle  classes.  It  seems  to  me  that 
people  like  Miss  Sinclair  always  lend  their  own 
sensitive  emotions  to  their  characters,  and  make  a 
realism  which-  is  quite  unreal.  It  is  incredible  that 
these  drab  personages  really  feel  the  exquisite 
emotions  that  the  novelists  assure  us  they  do, 
incredible  that  they  should  make  noble  sacrifices, 
while  they  are  earning  thirty  shillings  a  week  in  a 
furniture  shop,  and  surpass  the  passion  of  Lancelot 
between  the  Scenic  Railway  and  the  Water  Chute  at 
Earl's  Court.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  should 
at  once  revert  to  the  picturesque  nonsense  of  the 
,  post-Scott  novelists.  I  do  mean  that  I  think  these 
noble  sacrifices  and  exquisite  emotions  belong  entirely 
tcr  the  region  of  the  ideal.  Antigone  to  those  who 
.knew  her  was  probably  only  an  unfortunate  princess 
with  ordinary  faults  like  everybody  else.     In  Sopho- 

■  cles  she  becomes  an  entirely  ideal  person  with  ideal 
*  Virtues  and  characteristics,  -  and  because  she  acts  in 

■  •  an  ideal  world — and  not  because  she  is  a  Greek  and 

a  princess — we  accept  her  and  no  violence  is  done  to 
our  sense  of  fitness.  When  the  French  give  us  life 
crude  and  as  we  know  it,  we  admit  their  truth.  But 
the  finding  of  ideal  situations,  or  rather  ideal  motives 
and  emotions  in  the  life  of  the  "  basso  popolo " 
seems  to  be  rather  like  imitating  the  monster  in 
Horace's  Ars  Poetica. 

'   ■  i» 


Mr.  W.  L.  George*  is  also  interested  in  the  middle 
classes,  though  he  leans  to  the  correct  upper  and  the 
flashy  lower.  Moreover  in  The  Making  of  an 
Englishman  he  has  some  entertaining  criticisms  on 
England  and  English  people.  He  is  not  bitter 
enough  for  me,  who  hate  the  English,  but  he  has 
discovered  some^  of  their  faults.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  to  make  the  book  saleable  Mr.  George  has  been 
compelled  to  smear  it  plentifully  with  sentiment  and 
also  to  come  down  from  his  pinnacle  of  denunciation 
so  that  his  hero  may  end  up  as  a  buttress  of  the 
British  Empire.  I  like  to  think  of  the  things  Mr. 
George  would  have  said  if  he  had  not  wished  to  be  a 
popular  success.  For  that  he  will  be,  since  he  is 
clever  as  the  devil  and  has  made  up  his  mind,  appa- 
rently, to  have  immediate  success.  (Alas,  George, 
that  you  are  not  one  of  us,  who  do  marvellous  things 
for  so-  reBHtaeratioa  aad  receive  our  reward  in.  the 
next  world  since  assuredly  we  get  nothing  in  this  !) 

•  •  •  • 

Mr.  George,  describing  his  hero,  remarks  that  he 
is  better  at  synthesis  than  analysis.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  the  author.  The  most  valuable  parts  of 
his  book  are  the  three  syntheses  of  English  character 
called  •'  Creeds  ";  here,  for  example  is  the 

CREED  OF  A  MIDDLE  CLASS  MAN.  (^ 

I  believe  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  I  believe  they 
are  enough  for  me.  I  believe  that  I  must  shave 
every  evening  and  take  a  bath  every  morning,  unless 
I  have  overslept  myself,  wear  dark  suits  as  is  seemly 

•  "The  Making  of  an  Englishman."     By  W.  L. 
Gcorfc.     (ConataUo.    6/-.) 
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in  the  City.  I  believe  in  drawing-rooms  for  the  use 
of  callers,  semi-detached  villas,  nasturtiums  in  season 
and  dogs  with  aristocratic,  if  distant,  relatives.  I 
believe  that  public  school-boys,  University  men  (who 
must  not  be  called  Varsity  men),  and  commissioned 
officers  are  snobs.  I  believe  that  the  West  Enfl  is  a 
gilded  haunt  of  vice.  1  believe  in  sober  worshijj 
once  a  week,  regular  payments  to  the  clergy.  1 
believe  in  temperance,  saving  an '  occasional  bust,  a 
spree,  a  night  on  the 'tiles  (when  the  wife  is  in  the 
country),  but  even  then  I  believe  I  mustn't  go  too 
far.  1  believe  in  a  bit  of  fun  with  a  lady  now  snd 
then,  being  a  dog  and  all  that,  so  long  as  there's  no 
harm  in  it.  I  believe  that  I  am  a  gentleman  and 
must  be  genteeJ,  not  too  toney  though,  for  it  must 
,  aot  be  said  that  I  swank.  And  I  believe  enough  to 
be  saved  with.  I  believe  that  my  wife  loves  me  and 
that  I  must  reward  her  by  insuring  my  life ;  I  believe 
that  my  sons  should  be  clerks  and  that  my  daughters 
should  wait  until  clerks  marry  them.  I  believe  that, 
when  I  die,  the  neighbours  must  approve  of  my 
funereal  pageant.  I  believe  that  I  must  be  honest, 
that  I  must  not  swear  in  mixed  company,  that  I  must 
visit  the  upper  classes  whom  I  despise.  I  believe 
that  I  am  the  backbone  of  England.  I  am  a  middle- 
class  man." 

m  •  •  M 

I  think  comment  on  that  valuable  document  would 
be  supererogatory.  Mr.  George,  having  exposed  the 
English  in  this  and  two  other  creeds,  became  so 
delighted  with  them  that  he  wrote  a  novel  to  give 
them  a  proper  setting.  Let  no  one  object,  but  rather 
sympathise;  these  syntheses  become  more  effective, 
if  anything,  when  they  are  surrounded  by  particular 
instances.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  imagine  the 
southern  French  boy  mad  on  England,  mad  to  be 
English,  and  to  use  him  for  purposes  of  indirect 
satire.  And  the  fact  that  the  exigencies  of  the  market 
caused  all  this  fine  insult  and  just  denunciation  to 
fade  awayC  into  the  sickening  strains  of  Rule 
Britannia  I  have  already  lamented.  What  more  is 
there  to  be  said?  Mr.  George  had  the  power  of 
writing  a  great  satire — ^which  would  be  read 
rapturously  by  a  few  people  now,  and  by  a  few  more 
in  fifty  years'  time — and  be  has  chosen  to  mix  up  his 
satire  with  a  very  clever  novel  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
The  fastidious  of  the  earth  will  delight  in  his  satire 
and  ignore  the  rest;  the  people  who  subscribe  to 
circulation  libraries  will  wallow  in  the  bosom  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Edith,  and  possibly  not  notice  the 
satire.  When  Mr.  George  dies  he  will  go  to  hell 
and  rest  among  those  who  were  neither  for  God  nor 

his  enemies.                                               . '   .    .,l„_i_ 
■  •  •-•-— ._-——— 

The  Effort  JLibre  has  taken  to  Suffragcttism,  and 
therefore  concerns  us  not.  It  contains  an  artide  on 
one  Nazi,  who  is  dead,  and  who,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  reformed  the  world. 


r  ;»'Some    Ideas    on   George    Brandes,"    by    Henri 

Albert,    Bcauduin   on    the   Poesie   de   I'Epoque,    an 

article    on     Artificial     Cold,     and     MUe.     Henriette 

Charasson    on    Dowson — that    is    the    Mercure    de 

France. 

RicRAKD  Aldington. 
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A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man. 

Bv  James  Joyce.  ^ 

"  Ei  ignotas  emimum  dimttit  in  artes." 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  VIII.,  iS. 


■  J^— - 


I. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  and  a  very  good  time  it  was, 
there  was  a  moo-cow  coming  down  along  the 
road,  and  this  moo-cow  that  was  down  along 
the  road  met  a  niceus  little  boy  named  baby  tuckoo. 

His  father  told  him  that  story  :  his  father  looked  at 
him  through  a  glass  :  he  had  a  hairy  face. 

He  was  baby  tuckoo.  The  moo-cow  came  down 
the  road  where  Betty  Byrne  lived  :  she  soW  lemon 
platt.  f^-  '»  -^^ 

O,  the  wild  r«se  blossoms 
On  tkt  little  green  place. 

He  sang  that  song.     That  was  his  song. 

O,  the  green  wothe  botheth. 

When  you  wet  the  bed,  first  it  is  warm  then  it  gets 
cold.  His  mother  put  on  the  oilsheet.  That  had  the 
queer  smell.  . 

His  mother  had  a  nicer  smell  than  his  father.  i>ne 
played  on  the  piano  the  sailor's  hornpipe  for  him  to 
dance.     He  danced : 

■.•^i'ii>  ••>;■'  -:j.  .'1  i  Ti^i  .11' ■^ 

Tralala  lti*t  ..   !.   ...■^^■  .;.R  ^. 

:   Tralala  ircdaladdy,  .\    ..    •  ji    ..,•::  ,.;. 

""     •■..-x  Tralala  lala,  ',.•.    ■;  .•>•;  ,,:v>  .-i  ■ 

T'l  1    :■  Tralala  lala.         ^■.•J'ii-:ius,  ■.  .^■.  ^!'!v 

Uncle  Charles  and  Dante  clapped.  They  were  older 
than  his  father  and  mother,  but  Uncle  Charles  was 
older  than  Dante.  .~      .       1. 

Dante  had  two  brushes  m  her  press.  The  brush 
with  the  maroon  velvet  back  was  for  Michael  Davitt 
and  the  brush  with  the  green  velvet  back  was  for 
Parnell.  Dante  gave  him  a  cachou  every  time  he 
brought  her  a  piece  of  tissue  paper. 

The  Vances  lived  in  number  seven.  They  had  a 
different  father  and  mother.  They  were  Eileen's 
father  and  mother.  When  they  were  grown  up  he 
was  going  to  marry  Eileen.  ■■,. 

He  hid  under  the  table.     His  mother  said  :    *  '     ' 

—  O,  Stephen  will  apologise. 
Dante  said : 

—  O,  if  not,  the  eagles  will  come  and  pull  out  his 

eyes. — . 


v»<-   ■>^'r^-d'^~f-'!rLk^' 


Pull  out  his  ftyea. 


■1      •^<ki  Fyt 


Apologise, 
Apologise, 
Pull  out  his  eyes. ,;' 

Apok^ise,  :-i^,^,.. 

Pull  out  his  eyes. 
Pull  out  his  eyes. 
Apologise. 


The  wide  playgrounds  were  swarming  with  boys. 
AB  were  shouting  and  the  prefects  urged  them  on 
with  strong  cries.  The  evening  air  was  pale  and 
chilly,  and  after  every  charge  and  thud  of  Q»e  foot- 
ballers the  greasy  leather  orb  flew  like  a  heavy  bird 
through  the  grey  light.  He  kept  on  the  fringe  of  his 
line,  out  of  sight  of  his  prefect,  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  rutJe  feet,  feigning  to  run  now  aad  then.  He  feh 
his  body  small  and  weak  amid  the  throng  of  players. 


and  his  eyes  were  weak  and  watery.  Rody  Kickham 
was  not  like  that :  he  would  be  captain  of  the  third 
line,  all  the  fellows  said. 

Rody  Kickham  was  a  decent  fellow,  but  Nasty 
Roche  was  a  stink.  Rody  Kickham  had  greaves  in 
his  number  and  a  hamper  in  the  refectory.  Nasty 
Roche  had  big  hands.  He  called  the  Friday  pudding 
dog-in-the-blanket.     And  one  day  he  had  asked  : 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Stephen  had  answered  :  Stephen  Dedalus.       •^t"'* 

The  Nasty  Roche  had  said  :  UTiM 

What  kind  of  a  name  is  that?       v^         '  i     -f . 

And  when  Stephen  had  not  been  aWe  to  answer 
Nasty  Roche  had  asked  : 

What  is  your  father? 

Stephen  had  answered  : 
.  ,.  ^ —  A  gentleman.  -n- < — = — ^— ' ^ — 

Then  Nasty  Roche  had  asked  :• 

_  Is  he  a  magistrate? 

He  crept  about  from  point  to  point  on  the  frmge  of 
his  line,  making  little  runs  now  and  then.  But  his 
hands  were  bluish  with  cold.  He  kept  his  hands  m 
the  side  pockets  of  his  belted  grey  suit.  That  was  a 
belt  round  his  pocket.  And  belt  was  also  to  give  a 
fellow  a  belt.  One  day  a  fellow  had  said  to  Cantwell : 

I'd  give  you  such  a  belt  in  a  second. 

Cantwell  had  answered :  .    ~,       , 

—  Go  and  fight  your  match.  Give  Cecil  Thunder 
a  belt.  I'd  like  to  see  you.  He'd  give  you  a  toe  in 
the  rump  for  yourself.  , 

That  was  not  a  nice  expression.  His  mother  nail 
told  him  not  to  speak  with  the  rough  boys  in  the 
college.  Nice  mother  !  The  first  day  in  the  hall  of 
the  castle  when  she  had  said  good-bye  she  had  put 
up  her  veil  double  to  her  nose  to  kiss  him  :  and  her 
nose  and  eyes  were  red.  But  he  had  pretended  not 
to  see  that  she  was  going  to  cry.  She  was  a  nice 
mother  but  she  was  not  so  nice  when  she  cried.  And 
his  father  had  given  him  two  five-shUling  pieces  for 
pocket  money.  And  his  father  had  told  him  if  he 
wanted  anything  to  write  home  to  him  and,  whatever 
he  did,  never  to  peach  on  a  fellow.  Then  at  the  door 
of  the  castle  the  rector  had  shaken  hands  with  his 
father  and  mother,  his  soutane  fluttcrmg  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  car  had  driven  off  with  his  father 
and  mother  on  it.  They  had  cried  to  hun  from  the 
car,  waving  their  hands : 

—  Good-bye,  Stephen,  good-bye  t 

—  Good-bye,  Stephen,  good-bye  I 

He  was  caught  in  the  whirl  of  a  scrimmage  and, 
fearful  of  the  flashing  eyes  and  muddy  boots,  bent 
down  to  look  through  the  legs.  The  fellows  were 
struggling  and  groaning  and  their  legs  were  rubbing 
and  kickLg  and  stamping.  Ihen  Jack  Ljiwton  s 
yellow  boots  dodged  out  the  ball  and  all  the  other 
boots  and  legs  ran  after.  He  ran  after  themji  little 
way  and  then  stopped.  It  was  useless  to  rtin  on. 
Soon  they  would  be  going  home  for  the  holidays. 
After  supper  in  the  study  haU  he  would  change  the 
number  p^ed  up  inside  his  desk  from  seventy-seven 
to  seventy-six.  .    .    „  .^1.  » 

It  would  be  better  to  be  in  the  study  ha^l  than  out 
there  in  the  cold.  The  sky  was  pale  and  cold,  bat 
there  were  lights  in  the  castle.  He  wondered  from 
which  window  HamUfon  Rowan  had  jumped  and  had 
there  been  flowerbeds  at  that  time  ""^er  the 
windows.  One  day  when  he  had  been  called  to  he 
castle  the  butler  had  shown  hun  the  ™^'-^s  °^.'*' 
soldiers'  slugs  in  the  wood  of  the  door  and  had  given 
him  a  piece  of  shortbread,  that  *«  ~'T»"r'*y  "J'" 
It  was  nice  and  warm  to  see  the  lights  m  the  castie 
It  was  like  something  in  a  book.  Perhaps  Leic^ter 
Abbey  was  like  that.  And  therewere  njce  *enteno^ 
in  D<itor  Cornwell's  Spelling  Book-  They  were  lite 
poetry  but  they  were  only  sentences  to  learn  the 
spelling  from. 

Wolsey  died  i*  Ltitesttr  AMty, 

ITitre  tkt  abbots  buried  Mm. 

Canker  is  a  disease  of  flouts, 

CdiKiromof 


It  would  be  nice  to  lie  on  the  hearthrug  before  the 
fire,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  think  on 
those  sentences.  He  shivered  as  if  he  had  cold  slimy 
water  next  his  skin.  That  was  mean  of  Wells  to 
shoulder  him  into  the  square  ditch  because  he  would 
not  swop  his  little  snuffbox  for  Wells'  seasoned 
hacking  chestnut,  the  conqueror  of  forty.  How  cold 
and  slimy  the  water  had  been  !  A  fellow  had  once 
seen  a  big  rat  jump  into  the  scum.  Mother  was 
sitting  at  the  fir^"  with  Dante  waiting  for  Brigid  to 
bring  in  the  tea.  She  had  her  feet  on  the  fende- 
and  her  javelly  slippers  were  so  hot  and  they  ha.l 
such  a  "lovely  warm  smell  !  Dante  knew  a^ot  of 
things.  She  had  taught  him  where  thft  Mozambique 
Channel  was  and  what  was  the  longest  river  in 
America  and  what  was  the  name  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  moon.  Father  Arnall  knew  more 
than  Dante  because  he  was  a  priest,  but  both  his 
father  and  Uncle  Charles  said  that  Dante  was  a 
clever  woman  and  a  well-read  woman.  And  when 
Dante  made  that  noise  after  dinner  and  then  put  up 
her  hand  to  her  mouth  :  that  was  heartburn. 

A  voice  cried  far  out  in  the  playground : 

—  All  in  I 

Then  other  voices  cried  from  the  lower  and  third 
lines : 

—  All  in  !     All  in ! 

TPfie  players  closed  around,  flushed  and  muddy,  and 
he  went  among  them,  ^lad  to  go  in.  Rody  Kickham 
held  the  ball  by  its  greasy  lace.  A  fellow  asked  him 
to  give  it  one  last :  but  he  walked  on  without  even 
answering  the  fellow.  Simon  Mangan  told  him  not 
to  because  'the  prefect  was  looking.  The  fellow 
turned  to  Simon  Mangan  and  said  : 

—  We  all  know  why  you  speak.  You  are 
McGlade's  suck. 

Suck  was  a  queer  word.  The  fellow  called  Simon 
Mangan  that  name  because  Simon  Mangan  used  to 
tie  the  prefect's  false  sleeves  behind  his  back  and  the 
prefect  used  to  let  on  to  be  angry.  But  the  sound 
was  ugly.  Once  he  had  washed  his  hands  in  the 
lavatory  of  the  Wicklow  Hotel  and  his  father  pulled 
the  stopper  up  by  the  chain  after  and  the  dirty  water 
went  down  through  the  hole  in  the  basin.  And  when 
it  had  all  gone  down  slowly  the  hole  in  the  basin 
had  made  a  sound  like  that :  suck.     Only  louder. 

To  remember  that  and  the  white  look  of  the 
lavatory  made  him  feel  cold  and  then  hot.  There 
were  two  cocks  that  you  turned  and  water  came  out : 
cold  and  hot.  He  ffelt  cold  and  then  a  little  hot: 
and  he  could  see  the  names  printed  on  the  cocks. 
That  was  a  very  quees  thing. 

And  the  air  in  the  corridor  chilled  hun  too.  It 
was  queer  and  wettish.  But  soon  the  gas  would  be 
lit  and  in  burning  it  made  a  light  noise  like  a  little 
song.  Always  the  same:  and  when  the  fellows 
stopped  talking  in  the  playroom  you  could  hear  it. 

It  was  the  hour  for  sums.  Father  Arnall  wrote  a 
hard  sum  on  the  board  and  then  said: 

— ^  Now  then,  who  will  win?  Go  ahead,  York! 
Go  ahead,  Lancaster  \ 

Stephen  tried  his  best  but  the  sum  was  too  hard 
and  he  felt  confused.  The  little  silk  badge  with  the 
white  rose  on  it  that  was  pinned  on  the  breast  of 
his  jacket  began  to  flutter.  He  was  ao  good  at 
sums  but  he  tried  his  best  so  that  York  might  not 
lose.  Father  AmaU's  face  looked  very  black  but 
he  was  not  in  a  wax :  he  was  laughing.  Then  Jack 
Lawton  crooked  his  fingers  and  Father  Arnall  looked 
at  his  copybook  and  said :  ,  , 

Right.     Bravo  Lancaster  !     The  red  rose  wms. 

Come  on  now,  York  I     Forge  ahead  ! 

Jack  Lawton  looked  over  from  his  side.  The 
little  silk  badge  with  the  red  rose  on  it  looked  very 
rich  because  he  had  a  blue  sailor  top  on.  Stephen 
Mt  his  own  face  red  too,  thinking  of  all  the  bets 
about  who  would  get  first  place  in  Elements,  Jack 
Lawton  or  he.  Sooms  weeks  Jack  Lawton  got  die 
card  for  first  and  some  weeks  he  got  the  card  tor 
gtst      Hi*  white  sUk  badge  fluttered  and  fliUtered 
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as  he  worked  at  the  next  sum,  and  heard  Father 
Arnall's  voice.  Then  all  his  eagerness  passed  away 
and  he  felt  his  face  quite  cool.  He  thought  his  face 
must  be  white  because  it  felt  so  cool.  He  could  not 
get  out  the  answer  for  the  sum  but  it  did  not  matter. 
White  roses  and  red  roses :  those  were  beautiful 
colours  to  think  of.  And  the  cards  for  first  place 
and  third  place  were  beautiful  colours  too :  pink  and 
cream  and  lavender.  Lavender  and  cream  and  pink 
roses  were  beautiful  to  think  of.  Perhaps  a  wild 
rose  might  be  like  those  colours  and  he  remembered 
the  song  about  the  wild  rose  blossoms  on  the  little 
green  place.  But  you  coald  not  have  a  green  rose. 
But  perhaps  somewhere  in  the  world  you  could. 

The  bell  rang  and  then  the  classes  began  to  file  out 
of  the  rooms  and  along  the  corridors  towards  the 
refectory.  He  sat  looking  at  the  two  prints  of  butter 
on  his  plate  but  could  not  eat  the  damp  bread.  The 
tablecloth  was  damp  and  limp.  But  he  drank  off  the 
hot  weak  tea  which  the  clumsy  scullion,  girt  with  a 
white  apron,  poured  into  his  cup.  He  wondered 
whether  the  scullk>n's  apron  was  damp  too  or 
whether  all  white  things  were  cold  and  damp.  Nasty 
Roche  and  Saurin  drank  cocoa  that  their  people  sent 
them  in  tins.  They  said  they  could  not  drink  the 
tea;  that  it  was  hogwash.  Their  fathers  were 
magistrates,  the  fellows  said. 

All  the  boys  seemed  to  him  very  strange.  They 
had  all  fathers  and  mothers  and  different  clothes  and 
voices,  fle  longed  to  be  at  home  and  lay  his  head 
on  his  mother's  lap.  But  he  coiild  not :  and  so  he 
longed  for  the  play  and  study  and  prayers  to  be  over 
and  to  be  in  bed. 

He  drank  another  cut  of  hot  tea  and  Fleming  said  : 

—  What's  up?  Have  you  a  pain  or  what's  up 
with  you? 

—  I  don't  know,  Stephen  said. 

—  Sick  in  your  bread  basket — Fleming  said — 
because  your  face  looks  white.     It  will  go  away. 

—  O  yes,  Stephen  said. 

But  he  was  not  sick  there.  He  thought  that  he 
was  sick  in  his  heart  if  you  could  be  sick  in  that 
place.  Fleming  was  very  decent  to  ask  him.  He 
wanted  to  cry.  He  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table 
and  shut  and  opened  the  flaps  of  his  ears.  Then  he 
heard  the  noise  of  the  refectory  every  time  he  opened 
the  flaps  of  his  ears.  It  made  a  roar  like  a  train  at 
night.  And  when  he  dosed  the  flaps  the  roar  was 
shut  off  like  a  train  going  into  a  tunnel.  That  night 
at  Dalkey  the  train  had  roare3  like  that  and  then, 
when  it  went  into  the  tunnel,  the  roar  stopped.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  the  train- went  on,  roaring  and 
then  stopping ;  roaring  again,  stopping.  It  was  nice 
to  hear  it  roar  and  stop  and  then  roar  out  of  the 
tunnel  again  and  then  stop. 

Then  the  higher  line  fellows  began  to  come  down 
along  the  matting  in  the  middle  of  the  refectory, 
Paddy  Rath  and  Jimmy  Magee  and  the  Spaniard  who 
was  allowed  to  smoke  cigars  and  the  little  Portu- 
guese \rfio  wore  tTie  woolly  cap.  And  then  the  tower 
line  tables  and  the  tables  of  the  third  line.  And 
every  single  fellow  had  a  different  way  of  walking. 

He  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  playroom  pretending  to 
watch  a  game  of  dominos  and  once  or  twice  he  was 
able  to  hear  for  an  instant  the  little  song  of  the  gas. 
The  prefect  was  at  the  door  with  some  boys  and 
Simon  Kfangan  was  knotting  his  false  sleeves.  He 
was  telling  him  something  about  Tullabeg. 

Then  he  went  away  from  the  door  and  Wells  came 
over  to  Stephen  and  said  : 

'    —  Tdl  as,    Dedalus,    do   you   kiss   your   mother 
before  you  go  to  bed? 

Stephen  answered : 

—  I  do. 

Wells  turned  to  the  other  fdlows  and  said  : 

—  O,  I  say,  here's  a  fellow  says  he  kisses  his 
mother  every  night  before  he  goes  to  bed. 

The  other  fdlows  stopped  their  game  and  turned 
round,  laughing.  Ste|4>en  blushed  umler  their  eyes 
tad  saidt 


—  I  do  not. 
Weils  said : 

—  O,  I  say,  here's  a  feltow  says  he  doesn't  kiu 
his  mother  before  be  goes  to  bed. 

They  all  laughed  again.  Stephen  tried  to  laugh 
with  them.  He  felt  his  whole  body  hot  and  confused 
in  a  moment.  What  was  the  right  answer  to  the 
question  ?  He  had  given  two  and  still  Wells  laughed. 
But  Wells  must  know  the  right  answer  for  he  was  in 
Third  of  Grammar.  He  tried  to  think  of  Wells" 
mother,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  raise  his  eyes  to 
Wells'  face.  He  did  not  like  Wells'  face. 
It  was  Wells  who  had  shouldered  him  into 
the  square  ditch  the  day  before  because  he  would 
not  swop  his  little  snuffbox  for  Wells'  seasoned 
hacking  chestnut,  the  conqueror  of  forty.  It  was  a 
mean  -thing  to  do ;  all  the  fellows  said  it  was.  .Vnd 
how  cold  and  slimy  the  water  Had  been  1  And  a 
fellow  had  once  seen  a  big  rat  jump  plop  into  the 
scum. 

The  cold  slime  of  the  "ditch  covered  his  whoie 
body;  and,  when  the  bell  rang  for  study  and  the  linrs 
filed  outof  the  playrooms,  he  felt  the  cold  air  of  «he 
corridor  and  staircase  inside  his  clothes.  He  still 
tried  to  think  what  was  the  right  answer.  Was  it 
right  to  kiss  his  mother  or  wrong  to  kiss  his 
mother?  What  did  that  mean,  to  kiss?  You  put 
your  face  up  like  that  to  say  good-night  and  then 
his  mother  put  her  face  down.  That  was  to  kiss. 
His  mother  put  her  lips  on  his  cheek ;  her  lips  were 
soft  and  they  wetted  his  cheek ;  and  they  made  a  tiny 
little  noise :  kiss.  Why  did  people  do  that  with 
their  two  faces? 

Sitting  in  the  study  hall  he  opened  the  lid  of  his 
desk  and  changed  the  number  posted  up  inside  from 
seventy-seven  to  seventy-six.  But  the  Christmas 
vacation  was  very  far  away :  but  one  time  it  would 
come  because  the  earth  moved  round  always. 

There  was  a  picture  of  the  earth  on  the  first  page 
of  his  geography :  a  big  bail  in  the  middle  of  clouds. 
Fleming  had  a  box  of  crayons  and  one  night  during 
free  study  he  had  coloured  the  earth  green  and  the 
clouds  maroon.  That  was  like  the  two  brushes  in 
Dante's  press,  the  brush  with  the  green  velvet  back 
for  Pamell  and  the  brush  with  the  maroon  velvet 
back  for  Michad  Davitt.  But  he  had  not  told 
Fleming  to  colour  them  those  colours.  Fleming  had 
done  it  himself. 

He  opened  the  geography  to  study  the  lesson ;  but 
he  could  not  learn  the  names  of  places  in  America. 
Still  they  were  all  different  places  that  had  different 
names.  They  were  all  in  different  countries  and  the 
countries  were  in  continents  and  the  continents  were 
in  the  world  and  the  world  was  in  the  universe. 

He  turned  -to  the  flyleaf  of  the  geography  and  read 
what  he  had  written  there :  himself,  his  name  and 
where  he  was. 


Sttpiem  Dedalus 
Ctass  of  EieammtT 


lUH'*  »."Ut.i>-i 


Clongowes  Wood  College 

Sallim 

County  Kildtm^..  ■ie\".      .,,. 

Irelamd    .  .  .it/   ■;'■:  ^j,' 

The  W»rU 
The  Umaerst 


■   ....  -f  il 


That  was  in*'  his  writing :  and  Fleming  one  night 
for  a  cod  had  written  oa  the  opposite  page  : 

Stephen  Dedalus  is  my  name, 
Ireland  is  my  motion, 
Clamgemies  is  my  dwelliag-platt 
Ami  kiavtH  my  exptetatiom. 

He  read  the  verses  badcwards  but  then  they  were 
not  poetry.  Then  be  read  the  flyleaf  frmi  the  bottom 
to  the  top  till  he  came  to  his  own  naiiM,  TWk  was 
he:  and  he  read  dowa  the  page  again.    What  was 


after  the  universe?  Nothing.  But  was  there  any- 
thing round  the  universe  to  show  where  it  stopped 
before  the  nothing  place  began?  It  could  not  be  a 
wall  but  there  could  be  a  thin  thin  line  the^e  all 
round  everything.  It  was  very  big  to  think  about 
everything  and  everywhere,  only  God  could  do 
that.  He  tried  to  think  what  a  big  thought  that 
must  be  but  he  could  think  only  of  God.  God  was 
God's  n^me  just  as  his  name  was  Stephen.  Dieu 
was  the  French  for  God  and  that  was  God's  name 
too ;  and  when  anyone  prayed  to  God  and  said  Dieu 
then  God  knew  at  once  that  it  was  a  French  person 
that  was  praying.  But  though  there  were  different 
names  for  God  in  all  the  different  languages  in  the 
world  and  God  understood  what  all  the  people  who 
prayed  said  in  their  different  languages,  still  God 
remained  always  the  same  God  and  God's  real  name 
was  God. 

It  made  him  very  tired  to  think  that  way.  It 
made  him  feel  his  head  very  big.  He  turned  over 
the  flyleaf  and  looked  wearily  at  the  green  round 
earth  in  the  middle  of  the  maroon  douds.  He 
wondered  which  was  right,  to  be  for  the  green  or 
for  the  maroon,  because  Dante  had  ripped  the  green 
velvet  back  off  the  brush  that  was  for  Parnell  one 
day  with  her  scissors  and  had  told  him  that  Parnell 
was  a  bad  man.  He  wondered  if  they  were  arguing 
at  home  about  that.  That  was  called  politics. 
There  were  twp  sides  in  it :  Dante  was  on  one  side 
and  his  father  and  Mr.  Casey  were  on  the  other  side, 
but  his  mother  amd  Uncle  Charles  were  on  no  side. 
Every  day  there  was  something  in  the  paper  about  it. 

It  pained  him  that  he  did  not  know  well  what 
politics  meant,  and  that  he  did  not  know  where  the 
universe  ended.  He  felt  small  and  weak.  When 
would  he  be  like  the  fellows  in  Poetry  and  Rhetoric? 
They  had  big  voices  and  big  boots  and  they  studied 
trigonometry.  That  was  very  far  away.  First 
came  the  vacation  and  then  the  next  term  and  then 
vacation  again  and  then  again  another  term  and  then 
again  the  vacation.  It  was  like  a  train  going  in  and 
out  of  tunnds  and  that  was  like  the  noise  of  the  boys 
eating  in  the  refectory  when  you  opened  and  closed 
the  flaps  of  the  ears.  Term,  vacation;  tunnel,  out; 
noise,  stop.  How  far  away  it  was  !  It  was  better 
to  go  to  bed  to  sleep.  Only  prayers  in  the  chapd 
and  then  bed.  He  shivered  and  yawned.  It  would 
be  lovely  in  bed  after  the  sheets  got  a  bit  hot.  First 
they  were  so  cold  to  get  into.  He  shivered  to  think 
how  cold  they  were  first.  But  then  they  got  hot  and 
then  he  could  sleep.  It  was  lovdy  to  be  tired.  He 
yawned  again.  Night  prayers  and  then  bed :  he 
shivered  and  wanted  to  yawn.  It  would  be  lovdy 
in  a  few  minutes.  He  felt  a  warm  glow  creeping  up 
from  the  cold  shivering  sheets,  warmer  and  warmer 
till  he  felt  warm  all  oyer,  ever  so  warm  and  yet  he 
shivered  a  littie  and  still  wanted  to  yawn. 

(7#  Ar  continued.) 


The  Bourgeois. 

ONE  of  the  boudoir  school  of  journalists,  or  rather 
I  should  say  "bedroom  journalists"  for  the 
term  "  boudoir  "  suggests  the  lightness  of  a 
rather  higher  phase  of  the  social  order,  at  any  rate 
one  of  those  illegitimate  descendants  of  Suetonius 
has  made  a  raUier  interesting  error.  He  has 
attacked  Mr.  Yeats  because  Mr.  Yeats  has,  according 
to  him,  attacked  the  bourgeoisie.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Mr.  Yeats  was,  in  the  particular  speech  referred 
to,  attacking  the  aristocracy,  which  needs  it,  but  no 
matter.  The  journalist  has  given  his  impression. 
He  says  that  Mr.  Yeats  attacked  the  bourgeoisie  aai 
that  Mr.  Yeats  talks  as  if  he  wasn't  bcM-n  of  the 
bour^^cotsie,  to  wit  the  middle  rlamtei  And  with 
.  laureate  diattering  about  pure  Eagliab^ 


and  especially  about  the  adoption  of  foreign  words 
we  fed  it  is  necessary  to  assist,  at  this  point,  the 
lexicographers. 

The  word  "  bourgeois "  is  not  applied  to  the 
middle  classes  to  distinguish  them  from  the  aristo- 
cracy. It  might  be  but  that  is  scarcely  its  historical 
usage.  The  bourgeoisie  is  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  as 
a  term  of  opprobrium,  used  by  the  bohemian,  or  the 
artist  in  contempt.^f  the  citizen.  The  bourgeoisie  is 
digestive.  The  boihcgeois  is  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  "  honest  citizen  "  of  the  Elizabethan.  The 
"  honest  citizen  "  was  the  person  who  was  so  over- 
joyed when  he  found  out  that  Ben  Jonson  had  made 
him  a  cuckold.  He  gained  in  distinction  not  because 
Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  author,  but  because  Ben 
Jonson  sometimes  appeared  at  court.  The  bourgeois 
is,  roughly,  a  person  who  is  concerned  solely  with  his 
own  comfort  or  advancement.  He  is,  in  brief, 
digestive.  He  is  the  stomach  and  gross  intestines  of 
the  body  politic  and  social,  as  distinct  from  the  artist, 
who  is  the  nostrils  and  the  invisible  antennse. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  never  was  an  ideal 
bourgeois  who  was  a  notable  person,  a  power  in  the 
Hanseatic  league,  a  lesser  Cosimo,  an  upholder  of 
liberties,  a  senator  of  Strasbourg,  qui  porte  sa  bour- 
geoisie comme  une  marquise.  I  mean  simply  that  the 
word  is  scarcdy  ever  used  with  this  honorific  signifi- 
cance. It  has  become  a  term  of  contempt.  It  has 
replaced  the  term  ipicier,  or  rather  it  has  not  replaced 
that  term  of  contempt,  for  "  Spicier  "  was  used  by 
the  aristocracy  as  a  term  of  contempt,  whereas 
"  bourgeois,"  as  a  discourtesy,  has  come  from  the 
artist. 

So  that  our  journalist  is  as  inaccurate  in  his 
language  as  in  his  facts.  He  has  mistaken  a  term 
which  is  the  censure  of  a  whole  code  of  morals  and 
of  ethics  for  a  term  of  social  snobbery,  which  is 
perhaps  natural,  as  he  himself  would  fall  under  either 
censure. 

Bastibn  von  Hslmholtz. 


John  Synge  and  the  Habits  of 


^  * .  ^•' 


Criticism. 
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^HE  was  so  fine,  and  she  was  so  healthy  that 
you  could  have  cracked  a  flea  on  either  one 
of  her  breasts,"  said  the  old  sea  captain 
bragging  about  the  loves  of  his  youth.  It  seems  a 
shame  that  the  only  man  who  could  have  made  any 
real  use  of  that  glorious  phrase  in  literature,  is  dead. 
He  has  fallen  prey  to  a  dull  and  scholastic  biographer 
who  has  gathered  facts  from  the  very  parasites  and 
detractors  whom  Synge  has  so  causticly  described  as 
attending  his  funeral,  "  small  but  select." 
— -It  '»  »  eammant  on  the  general  passion  for  tha 
perfectly  innocuous  that  this  writer  of  theses  should 
have  listened  to  all  witnesses  irrespective  of  their 
vigour  or  sympathy  or  intelligence,  and  that  he 
should  have  taken,  not  those  salient  details  which  are 
in  accord  with,  or  in  a  sort  of  complimentary  antithesis 
to  the  man  Synge  as  manifest  in  his  work,  but  that 
he  should  have  presented  a  sort  of  drab  least  common 
denominator.  It  is  not  important.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing. '  It  will  do  not  particular  harm  to  Synge 's 
memory.  It  is  a  tabulation  of  certain  facts  and 
dates  and  as  sndi  might  be  left  to  the  museum 
catalogue  without  comment,  were  it  not  a  symptom 
of  the  scholastic  process  everywhere  at  work  obscur- 
ing the  vitality  <3t  literature  and  bringing  comfort  to 
mediocrity.  Rousseau  in  the  hands  of  his  disciples 
has  become  as  pestilent  almost,  as  Christ  in  the 
hands  of  the  empire  created  christians.  The  "  Con- 
fessions "  having  done  their  work  have  left  a  fiehl 
for  Beirgson  and  for  a  democracy  o£  coaMMatatocs 
wh»  haSnrc  aai  only  that  v*vr<f  man  is  craatad  Cm 
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and  equal  with  a  divine  right  to  become  an  insignifi- 
cant part  of  a  social  system  but  that  all  books  are 
created  equal  and  that  all  minds  are  created  equal 
and  that  any  distinct  and  distinguishing  faculty 
should  be  curtailed  and  restricted. 

Carlyle  idealized  the  hero.  The  Victorian  age 
went  in  for  great  figures  and  the  world  was  over- 
run with  people  pretending  to  be  great  figures.  Our 
decade  has  reacted  against  great  figures  and  the 
scholast  has  become  ashamed.  The  publKist  has 
become  apologist.  They  are  now  pretending  that 
there  never  were  any  great  figures  and  they  are 
trying  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  recurrence,  me 
mediocre  have  set  up  a  cult  of  mediocrity,  and  deal 
in  disparagement.  And  the  party  that  should  be 
making  opposition,  the  indignant,  have  lost  their 
clear-sightedness,  they  are  so  honest  that  they  can 
only  express  their  bitterness  in  abuse.  They  have 
not  yet  conspired. 

There  is  no  truce  between  art  and  the  vulgo. 
There  is  a  constant  and  irrefutable  alliance 
between  art  and  the  oppressed.  The  P«o^e 
have  never  objected  to  obscurity  in  ballads. 
The  bitterest  and  most  poignant  songs  have 
been  often  written  in  cypher— of  necessity.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  Verdi's  name  was  cheered 
hysterically  after  his  operas;  was  cheered  for  its 
half  secret  anagram  V.E.R.D.I.,  Fittorio  ^manude 
Re  rf'/talia,  cheered  in  cities  where  m  Verdi  s 
obscure,  but  not  quite  sufficiently  obscure,  chorus 
"  Liberta "  had  been  changed  by  the  censors  to 
"  lealta." 

The  oppressed  have  never  set  a  hand  against  their 
artists  but  the  half  taught  have  always  done  so,  the 
bureaucracy  have  always  done  so,  and  a  bureaucracy 
is  not  only  political  but  literary,  it  demands  the  semi- 
efficient.  .    .     • 

There  is  a  bond  between  the  artist  and  the  inventor 
and  the  able  man  in  a  system.  Each  is  feared  by 
the  ineffic-ent  man  who  holds  the  admmistrative 
grade  just  above  him.  I  have  seen  an  inventor 
treated  by  capitalists  exactly  as  a  good  writer  before 
he  is  "  recognized,"  is  treated  by  inefficient  editors. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  profession  but  of  tempera- 
ment. The  consumer,  the  digestive  man  fears  the 
dynamic  man.  He  is  perfectly  right  to  do  so.  The 
dynamic  man  exists.  Nothing  can  mhibit  his  exis- 
tence. He  exists  on  a  desert  island.  Starve  him, 
you  give  edge  to  his  style  and  double  the  acidity  of 
his  will  force.  Against  him  society  has  but  the  one 
weapon,  seduction. 

The  static  man  has  no  existence  apart  from  his 
system.  Let  us  take  the  anonymous  "  Times  " 
reviewer,  or  better  stDl  Mr.  Gosse  who  is  what  every 
•  "  Times  "  reviewer  would  like  to  be,  or  Dr.  Nicoll 
who  is  a  degraded  sort  of  Gosse.  Consider  any  one 
of  these  pei^e  apart  from  their  automatic  position. 
Mr.  Gosse  would  exist  as  the  author  of  "  Father  and 
^  Son"  and  be  universally  respected.  The  rest  wotdd 
disappear,  they  would  have  not  even  that  ephemeral 
and  faintly  stuffy  and  venomous  existence  '«*ich  is 
now  permitted  them.  Hence  their  necessity  for 
hanging  together.  Hence  their  necessity  of  keepmg 
the  administrative  power  out  of  the  hands  of  an 
occasional  genius  v*o  would  see  through  them  and 
sweep  them  out  of  "  published  opinion."    ^  ^^ 

Here  is  an  unconscious  revelation  in  the  "Tunes  : 
"  Among  the  best  things  in  the  Cambridge  anthology 
is  Mr.  Brooke's  '  Grantchester  '  and  Mr.  Flecker's 
'  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand."  But  we  are  most 
concerned  with  the  yoimger  men." 

Now  that  appears  to  say  very  little  apart  from 
being  slightly  ridiculous,  for  one  would  suppose  that 
Mr.  Brtwke  was  about  as  near  to  puberty  as  any  man 
producing  serious  poetry  could  be  expected  to  be. 

The  press  having  no  ambition  for  literature,  Bkving 
no  ideal  that  it  is  willing  to  work  for  save  an  ideri 
of  mediocrity,  welcomes  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
new  writers  indiscriminately.  It  praises  the  first 
book  or  so  and  damns  the  rest.     That  is,  it  tries  to 


swell  the  numbers  and  importance  of  the  lower 
literary  world.  It  wishes  the  young  men  to  enter 
and  remain  expectant  of  press  favours.  It  wants  a 
proletariat  of  young  writers  who  still  believe  m  the 
intelligence  or  potential  intelligence  of  reviewers. 

The  "  Times  "  is  a  particularly  poisonous  source 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  stiB,  despite  its  llaws, 
the  best  of  the  dailies.  A  "  Times  "  reviewer  knows 
more  than  most  men.  As  the  Japanese  ambassador 
said  of  Gladstone :  "  He  seems  so  very  well  informed 
.-ibout  all  countries  except  Japan." 

The  "  Times"  reporter  fools  you  until  he  Uckies 
a  subject  that  you  really  know  something  about. 
Ever  after  you  discount  him.  He  knows  the  accepted 
platitudes  of  every  subject.  He  is  therefore  against 
the  discoverer.  He  is  like  the  professor  who  rejects 
new  facts  because  they  would  make  it  necessary  for 
him  to  rewrite  his  lectures.  Having  nothing  at  stake 
he  is  placid.  He  writes  better  than  the  believer  for 
he  has  nothing  to  think  about  save  his  paragraphs. 
He  is  stupid,  he  is  even  ridiculous  but  he  is  never 
discomposed.  He  is  suave  and  unreliable  and 
credible,  and  he  is  therefore  a  menace. 

Bastien  von  Helmkoltz. 
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'     By  H.  D. 

tlERMES  OF  THE  WAYS.  ,,       ;,<• 

I.  ■  •      ■'' 

THE  hard  sand  breaks. 
And  the  grains  of  it  '  "'',■'! 

Are  clear  as  wine. 

Far  off  over  the  leagues  of  it^ 

The  wind, 

Playing  on  the  wide  shore. 

Piles  little  ridges, 

And  the  great  waves     *      '    _.        .' 

Break  over  it.  i- ■  "^ 

'     *  '       .  -'         i 

But  more  than  the  many-foamed  ways        '"^  '^^'^  '*"  ^ 
Of  the  sea,  i,..-^^.tu 

I  know  him  -  ■      .       ^    ^     ^.,  ,  ,.^ 

Of  the  triple  path-ways,  --^/It,'?  -J^"  -^'J^ 
Hermes,  ',  '   ■     ".   '■"  „     ..: .  ^      '^, 

Whoawaiteth.  ■''  '^'^ ::' '       ' '^  ^'T'kL,  "-^^ 

K:j%reeways,  ^  f  f  ^    "^  ^T 

WelcLingwayLers,  ^f  ?^^'%:i^t«'.  ;, 
He  whom  tfie  sea-otx*ari|M  "♦^-^  V  *^:T:^  ..:^ 
Shelters  frwn  the  west,  "  -"  *'  ^  ^'  ,  V*  ^""*;, 
From  the  east  .r. '      _,,   t^_,    „-.^   .     .  ..,)\^, 

Weathers  sea-wind;  '   ''    " 

Fronts  the  great  dunes. 


Wind  rushes 

Over  the  dunes, 

And  the  coarse,  sak-crusted  grass 

Answers.  _  ,  ..  ,<  ,      tfl  5 

Heu, 

It  whips  round  my  ankles  I 

11- 

Small  is 

This  ^ite  stream. 
Flowing  below  ground 
From  the  po{dar-shaded  hill. 
But  the  water  is  sweet. 

Apples  on  the  small  trees 

Are  hard. 

Too  small, 

Too  late  ripened 

By  a  desperate  sun 

That  struggles  through  sea-mist. 


T/: 
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The  bough*  of  the  trees 

Are  twisted 

By 'many  balHings; 

Twisted  are 

The  small-leafed  boughs. 

But  the  shadow  of  them 

Is  not  the  shadow  oi  the  mast  bead 

Nor  of  the  torn  sails. 

Hermes,  Hermes, 

The  great  sea  foamed. 

Gnashed  its  teeth  about  me ;    i  -•' 

But  you  have  waited,  "I  •• 

Where  sea-grass  tangles  with 

Shore-grass.  ^ 


5'.-:i»,".      ■').'    V    '  ^ 


INCANTATION. 


(Artemis  over  the  body  of  Orion.) 


(The  cornel-trees 

'Uplift  from  the  furrows. 
The  copper  roots  at  their  bases 
Strike  lower  through  the  barley  sprays. 

"  Arise 

And  face  me. 

I  am  poisoned  with  rage  of  song. 

The  cornel-wool  blazes 

And  strikes  through  the  barley  sprays, 

But  I  have  lost  heart  for  this. 

I  will  break  a  staff.  ; 

I  break  the  tough  branch. 
I  know  no  light  in  the  woods. 
I  have  lost  pace  with  the  winds. 


I  once  tore  the  flesh  .    ,  '  "  -  ; 

Of  the  wild  deer. 

Now  am  I  afraid  to  toudi 

The  blue  ;'  ''.':-. 

And  the  gold-veined  hyacinths? 

I  will  tear  the  full  flowers 

And  the  little  heads  of  the  grape-hyacinth*. 

I  will  strip  the  life  from  the  bulb, 

UntU  "■''     ••' 

The  ivory  layers  lie  '  .-' 

Like  narcissus  petals      _  < 

On  the  black  eartb.  "''' 

Arise,  -\l^.i1-  i:--_-iX*..'  j 

Lest  I  bend  my  staff 
Into  a  taut  bow. 
And  slay, 


And  tear  all  the  roots  from  the  earth. 


.'H,-'*/ 
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Whirl  up,  sea —        ' 

Whirl  your  pointed  pines. 

Splash  your  great  pines 

On  our  rocks. 

Hurl  your  green  over  us. 

Cover  us  with  your  po<^  of  fir. 


PRIAPUS 

(Keeper  Mj£-Orchards). 


■  ■.J. 


I  saw  the  first  pear 

As  it  fdl. 

The  honey-seelring. 

The  yellow  swana 

Was  Qot  WOK  feet  thas  I, 


(Spare  us  from  loveliness  !) 

And  I  fell  prostrate. 

Crying, 

Thou  hast  flayed  us  with  thy  blossoms; 

Spare  us  the  beauty 

Of  fruit-trees ! 

The  honey-seeking 
Paused  not. 

The  air  thundered  their  song, 
And  I  alone  was  prostrate. 


0  rough-hewn 
God  of  the  orchard, 

1  bring  thee  an  offering ; 
Do  thou,  alone  unbeautiful 
(Son  of  the  god). 

Spare  us  from  loveliness. 


The  fallen  hazel-nuts. 

Stripped  late  of  their  green  sheaths. 

The  grapes,  red-purple, 

Their  berries 

Dripping  with  wine. 

Pomegranates  already  broken. 

And  shrunken  fig. 

And  quinces  untouched, 

I  bring  thee  as  offering. 


"The  Horses  of  Diomedes." 

By  Rbmy  db  Gourmont. 
(Translated  by  C.  Sartoris.) 

XX.— CLOUDS. 

Beams  of  light  are  passing. 
Clouds  are  passing.     There  are 
arabesques  on  the  walls. 

—  What,  said  Cyrtoe,  you  have  let  Nte  go  away? 

—  She  is  free. 

—  Then  she  loves  you  no  more? 

—  I  do  not  know. 

—  And  you? 

—  I  do  not  know. 

—  You  are  free. 

—  I  hope  so.  •      ' 

—  I  mean  free  not  to  answo-  me.  v 

—  But  I  know  nothing  really,  my  friend,  resumed 
Diomedes,  very  gently.  Of  Nto,  nothing.  Of  myself, 
nothing.  I  never  know  anything  of  myself.  Gleams 
of  light  are  passings  clouds  are  passing,  there  are 
arabesques  on  the  walls,  small  faces  are  outlined, 
grow,  burst,  die.  ...  I  have  forgotten  what 
their  ^yes  said,  and,  if  the  wall  becomes  luminous 
again,  I  ignore  wBat  they  will  say  or  whether  they 
will  wish  to  speak  once  more.  Truly,  Cyrine,  if  Nto 
wished,  as  women  would  express  it,  to  subject  me  to 
a  test,  she  mistook  the  man ;  her  absence  causes  me 
no  torment.  If  our  meeting  is  to  have  social  conse- 
quences, I  accept  them  without  displeasure,  that  is 
all.  If  circumstances  are  such  that  I  seem  to  have 
acted  according  to  an  egoism  wantonly  termed 
criminal,  I  still  accept.  At  last,  I  am  in  her  hands. 
I  had  every  reason  to  fear  her,  since  I  loved  her. 
One  should  never  remove  the  draperies  of  the  statue 
one  adores,  or  of  the  woman  one  loves :  the  hangings 
drop  like  a  trap  door. 

—  She  is  your  mistress? 

—  You  knew  it,  Cyrine,  and  it  was  the  sole  motive 
of  yonr  questions. 

—  I  knew  it. 

—  Sbe  wrote  to  you? 

—  PIo.     A  confidence  before  leaving. 

—  Surprised? 

—  Wfco? 
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—  You. 

—  Hardly. 

—  Of  course. 

—  Don't  abuse  me,  Diomedes,  because  after  aU,  at 
this  hour,  I  might  abuse  you  in  return. 

—  Hardly.  Besides  which  both  sorts  are  hypo- 
critical and  quite  allowed.  .  .  We  don't  believe  in 
them.  As  in  us  there  is  nothing  social,  we  can  smile 
at  each  other  without  bitterness. 

—  Nothing  social  ?  In  us,  perhaps,  but  the  ques* 
tion  is  Nfe.  How  little  you  can  love  her,  knowing 
her  so  badly.  She  is  almost  as  unknown  to  you  as 
to  herself.  And  yet  you  have  sapped  her  will,  slowly, 
day  by  day,  and  your  ideas  have  become  the  motives 
of  the  actions  of  that  passionate  intelligence.  Re- 
served and  ironical,  N^o  had  always  seemed  to  me 
heedless  of  sentimentalities,  the  creature  made  to 
stand  erect,  the  woman  the  least  doomed  to  an  abrupt 
alcove  adventure.  If  she  did  give  herself,  it  was  out 
of  literary  {Measure,  out  of  curiosity  of  mind,  to  assert 
her  right  to  the  act,  to  the  gesture  of  freedom — to 
astonish  you,  my  dear,  and  not  to  please  you.  I  am 
therefore  angry  with  you  for  having  only  conquered 
her  intellectual  vanity.     .     . 

—  How  do  you  know? 

—  She  is  to  marry  Lord  Grouchy  in  a  fortnight. 

—  Ah! 

—  That  is  all?  But  go  after  her  I  Let  her  see 
you  and  she  will  follow  you. 

T —  Cyrine,  how  melodramatic  you  are  !  Seventh 
tableau  :  Flowerbury  Manor. 

—  What  you  knew  where  she  is,  and  you  stayed  in 
Paris  playing  at  being  the  friend  of  little  courtesans  ! 

—  Pellegrin  has  told  you  of  Fanette's  death?  It 
was  edifying  and  it  grieved  me.  As  to  N60,  if  I 
know  her  but  ill;  she  is  hardly  ignorant  of  my 
character,  for  she  told  me  of  her  departure  knowing 
quite  will  that  no  whim  would  entice  me  to  go  on  a 
steamer.  I  shall  not  go  to  Flowerbury.  Ah  !  She 
is  going  to  marry?  I  think  it  is  vulgar,  that  is  all. 
The  act  is  ugly,  like  an  untruth  .  .  .  temporary 
opinion.  ...  I  will  reflect  on  this.  There  is 
much  to  be  reflected  on.  Abundant  meditations. 
.  .  .  Pleasant  afternoons  under  the  trees  at  the 
Luxembourg  amongst  the  children,  the  ducks  and  the 
playing  waters.     .     ,     .     Shall  we  go? 

—  No.  I  also,  I  wish  to  reflect.  My  life  is  being 
troubled  and  my  heart  hardened.  .  .  .  From 
hour  to  hour,  I  wish  for  fewer  things  and  the  wishes  I 
realise  give  me  each  time  diminished  joys.  I  had  so 
hoped  to  see  you  marry  Nto  and  live  with  her  and 
me,  and  us,  the  broad  life  of  an  ironic  philosopher. 
You  two,  I  and  Cyran,  it  was  a  world  in  four  person- 
ages ;  from  the  height  of  our  planet,  we  would  have 
judged  mankind  with  amiable  and  almost  divine 
disdain.  Cyran  everlasting  dreams,  I  everlasting 
heart,  Nio  everlasting  mind  and  you  everlasting  soul 
and  bond  of  the  other  souls.  ...  It  would  have 
lasted  but  a  few  years,  yes,  I  know  :  Cyran  has  let 
iiimsclf  grow  old,  his  fate  lies  in  wait  for  me.  .  .  . 
But  we  shouk]  have  lived  in  you  beyond  the  grave. 
.  .  .  Absurd,  is  it  not?  Everything  is  absurd, 
except  sensation.  I  believe  men  will  become  animals, 
once  more.  .  .  Finally,  I  renounce  Cyran. 
Ha  !  Diomedes,  the  little  sentimental  bourgeoisie,  she 
is  fading,  she  i*  becoming  obsolete,  she  is  going,  she 
is  going.     .     .     . 

Diomedes  scarcely  answered.  Yet,  satisfied  that 
she  should  turn  away  from  Cyran,  be  delicately 
praised  such  a  sacriBce.     Then  : 

—  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  die  alone,  as  be 
wishes  to,  with  fear,  but  ia  beautjr.  What  couW  you 
have  given  him?  Not  even  a  companion.  Images 
guard  the  door  of  his  cell  and  let  nothing  pass  but 
what  is  incorporeal.  Leave  him,  and  let  us  love  him 
as  he  is,  old  with  his  young  dream.     So  then? 

—  I  still  have  this,  said  Cyrtee,  crushing  her 
bosom,  my  body,  the  mother-of-pearl  case. 

Diomedes    seemed    so    uninterested    tllat    Cyrtee 


ceased  talkmg,  as  well  as  crushing  her  oomptaccat 
breasts.  Perhaps  would  she  offer  herself,  wiah  to 
substitute  an  hour  of  love  to  the  strcil  th«y  were  to 
take?     He  feared  it. 

But  that  fear  was  localised  in  his  flesh  aad  he 
realised  that  a  temptation,  even  a  commonplace  one, 
might  overthrow  the  most  violent  scrupk^  So  a.s 
to  benefit  by  experience,  he  wished  himself  the 
woman  before  the  adoring  male,  the  virtuows  womaa 
who  will  neither  fall,  nor  flee.  In  that  psychological 
state,  he  wished  to  hear  things  of  h>ve  and  then  to 
answer  by  disconcerting  laughter,  and  yet  hi  fnust 
start  the  game.     He  said  abaent-mindedly : 

—  The  mother  of  pearl  case,  tbc  mother  «4  pearl 
case ! 

Cyrine  was  surprised.  Emotion  was  writtea  ia 
blushes  on  her  pale  cheeks.  She  had  perceived  no 
shade  of  doubt  in  Diooiedes'  exclamation,  she 
thought  therefore  the  words  "  mother  of  pearl  case  " 
had  evoked  in  him  a  seasaal  image;  by  a  revulsion 
of  thought,  she  saw  herself  disrobed.  She  thought 
it  necessary  to  be  explanatory  : 

—  My  dear,  I  have  not  changed  at  ail  since  I 
belonged  to  you ;  my  breasts  are  slightly  heavier,  but 
my  figure  is  the  same,  the  same  hips;  and  my  body 
has  not  a  crease,  also  my  legs  are  straight  as  twia 
trees.     ... 

Diomedes  followed  as  on  the  sheet  of  a  magic 
lantern;  each  word  came  as  a  picture  into  the  circle 
of  light.  The  limbs  were  tboae  of  Nio,  her  wbite 
knees  dimpled  all  round  with  pretty  holes  filled  with 
shadows,  knees  like  those  of  a  plump  strong  child. 
At  that  moment  had  he  been  a  woman,  he  would  have 
been  conquered  by  the  slightest  towchtng;  he  would 
have  closed  his  eyes  but  to  reopen  them  in  harmony 
with  the  lips  and  the  hands. 

Cyr*ne  continued,  slightly  oppressed,  teliing  her 
joy  when  for  the  first  time  she  stood  erect  aad 
unveiled  before  a  man.     . 

"  If  I  do  not  make  love  to  her,  mused  Diomedes, 
she  will  think  herself  despised  and  because  of  her 
age,  she  will  suffer  despite  the  certitude  that  so 
many  young  men  give  her.  Being  further  advanced 
on  the  pathway,  I  am  more  difficult  to  tempt  especially 
by  a  fruit  whose  flavour  is  known  to  me.  .  .  . 
Oh  God !  how  disinclined  I  am  to  rejoice  with 
Cyrtee!" 

He  came  nearer,  took  her  hands,  but  Cyrtee,  made 
happy  by  this  gesture,  refused  herself : 

—  No,  no,  my  dear,  Nte  is  perhaps  tbinkiag  of 
you  at  this  moment.     Adieu. 

:,,,.■;    ,,  V    .rilw.'fl  it.>.~-.'(i -Mi-'rtO 

Presentation  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Blunt. 

AT  Newbuildings  Place,  Sussex,  on  Sunday,  a 
committee  of  poets  consisting  of  W.  IT.  Yeafr, 
Sturge  Moore,  John  Masefield,  Victor  Plarr' 
Frederic  Manning,  Ezra  Pound,  F.  S.  Flint,  and 
Richard  Aldington,  presented  to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen 
Blunt,  in  token  of  homage  for  his  poetry,  a  carved 
reliquary  of  Pentelican  marble,  the  work  of  the 
sculptor  Gaudier  Brzeska.  It  bears  a  reounbcat 
female  figure  and  an  inscription.  The  committee  had 
uitended  to  give  a  dinner  in  Mr.  Blunt's  honour,  but 
he  preferred  to  receive  them  at  Newbuildfegs. 
The  following  verses  of  address  were  read  : 

"  TO    WlLFRjp    BLUNT. 

*'  Because  you  have  gone  your  individual  gak, 
"  Written  fine  verses,  made  mock  of  the  world, 
^'  Swung  the  grand  style,  not  made  a  trade  of  art, 
'  Upheld  Mazzini  and  detested  inadtutioas ; 

''  We,  who  are  little  gives  t»  rcspact, 
"  Respect  you,  and  having  no  better  way  «»  stow  it 
Bring  you  this  stone  to  lie  aoaM  tacortf  ttW/^ 


The  poem  of  address  having  been  read,  Mr.  iUunt 
said  : 

Well,  I  suppose  I  must  say  a  few  words  of  thanks. 
The  only  thing  I  feel  about  this  visit — which  flatters 
me  immensely — is  that  I  am  to  a  certain  extent  an 
impostor.  I  have  really  never  been  a  poet.  I  have 
been  al!  sorts  of  other  things.  I  have  never  been  a 
poet.  I  was  not  brought  up  that  way  at  all.  I  was 
never  at  a  public  school  nor  at  a  coHege.  I  never 
met  a  literary  man  who  had  so  much  as  written  a 
letter  to  a  paper  or  an  article  for  a  magazine  until  I 
was  twenty-five,  I  had  not  written  any  verse,  I  never 
published  a  single  thing — prose  or  verse — with  my 
naine  till  I  was  past  forty.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult 
to  call  a  man  a  poet  who  has  that  sort  of  record 
behind  him.  I  have  written  a  certain  amount  of 
verse;  but  I  have  only  done  it  when  I  was  rather 
down  on  my  luck  and  made  mistakes  either  in  love 
or  politics  or  some  branch  of  active  life.  I  found 
that  it  relieved  my  feelings.  But  I  never  wrote  any 
of  it  with  the  least  idea  of  getting  it  published.  I 
did  not  even  show  it  to  my  friends.  My  first  little 
anonymous  work  published  was  when  I  was  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six,  and  it  was  not  much  of  a  thing 
then.  I  did  not  publish  a  single  verse  with  my  name 
till  I  was,  I  think,  about  43,  My  life  has  been  an 
active  one  in  various  connections;  and  people  write 
to  me  sometimes  :  "  We  have  a  great  admiration  for 
you."  But  it  is  never  about  poetry.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  my  life  that  I  have  ever  had  any  admiration 
for  my  poetry  expressed  to  me.  It  is  either  because 
I  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  Indian  or  the  Egyp- 
tian, or  more  generally  because  I  bred  horses.  That 
is  what  I  am  generally  known  as — a  breeder  of 
horses.  So  when  I  received  your  flattering  invitation, 
and  there  was  nothing  expressed  about  what  kind  of 
admiration  it  was,  I  was  very  much  pu2zled.  I  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  from  some  of  my  horsey 
friends  or  political  admirers.  When  I  learned  that  it 
was  for  my  poetry,  I  was  all  the  more  flattered  and 
astonished.  It  was  so  very  unusual.  This  is  to  a 
great  extent  my  fault.  I  think  it  is  because  in 
one  of  the  very  first  things  I  wrote,  I  was  ill-advised 
enough  to  say,  "  I  would  not  if  I  could  be  called  a 
poet,"  and  tiiat  has  stuck  to  me  ever  since.  If 
anybody  has  thought  of  me  as  a  poet,  they  have 
always  had  that  answer  :  I  did  not  think  myself  a 
poet.  It  was  quite  incidental.  However,  I  have 
come  round  from  that  now.  Withm  the  last  year  I 
have  entirely  washed  my  hands  of  politics  and  all 
forms  of  public  life ;  and  even  withdrawn  to  some 
extent  from  horse-breeding ;  and  having  nothing  to 
do  I  have  taken  up  again  with  verse-writing,  to  con- 
sole me  for  a  new  disappointment.  I  have  been 
writing  a  certain  amotmt  in  the  last  year,  and  I  am 
very  frfeased  now  to  be  considered  a  poet.  It  is  quite 
a  novelty  to  me.  I  am  seventy-three  years  of  age, 
and  it  is  late  to  begin.  That  is  all  I  can  say  in  my 
excuse.  1  very  much  appreciate  the  verses  that  you 
have  written  to  me — if  they  are  verses.  I  could  not 
quite  make  out  whether  they  were  or  not.  I  waited 
for  a  rhyrhe  that  did  not  seem  to  come.  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  rather  to  expect  rhyme  in  verse. 
I  believe  rt  is  coming  into  fashion  again.  Spanish 
poetry  runs  a  good  deal  into  assonance,  which  I 
admire  very  much,  and  I  have  tried  to  write  things 
in  assonance.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  assonance. 
I  must  say  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Yeats  that  I  do 
not  like  blank  verse.  To  me  it  is  quite  a  Mack  beast 
— a  thing  I  quarrel  with.  Mr.  Yeats  is  a  great 
advocate  of  blank  verse.  I  reocrflect  on  one  occasion 
he  had  asked  me  to  write  a  play  for  the  Abbey 
Thfcatre — or  perhaps  it  was  before  the  time  of  the 
Abbey  Theatre.  1  sent  him  the  play.  He  approved 
of  it ;  but  he  said  it  would  have  been  very  much  better 
if  it  had  been  in  blank  verse.  I  had  put  it  into 
rhyme.  He  was  good  enough  to  offer  to  turn  it  into 
blaak  verse.  fLMghtet.)  Attempt  at  contradiction 
M  Oe  {Mrt  Of  Mr.  Tfeatft.)    1  ihiinW  have  been  at&at 


flattered  and  pleased  to  have  had  it  turned  into  blank 
verse  by  Mr.  Yeats.  But  as  it  was  an  Irish  play,  I 
wrote  to  him  my  objections,  or  views,  I  think  in  a 
letter.  I  said  :  I  am  an  Englishman ;  l  do  not  pretend 
to  have  anything  Celtic  in  my  composition.  I  was 
asked  to  write  a  play  about  Ireland,  and  I  wrote  it  in 
what  I  conceived  to  be  something  approximating  to 
an  Irish  metre.  And  I  said'  that  it  was  a  curious 
thing  that  Mr.  Yeats — ^who  was  a  representative  of 
Ireland  and  of  Celtic  culture  and  literature — should  ' 
have  chosen  such  an  essentially  Anglo-Saxon  metre 
as  blank  verse.  He  writes  blank  verse  very  much  as 
Shakespeare  did  and  people  of  that  day ;  and  I  believe 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better.  But  still  it  is  an  English 
metre,  and  I  thought  in  very  inappropriate  for  the 
occasion.  That  was  my  objection.  Not  that  I  did  -♦ 
not  appreciate  the  kind  motive.  (Laughter.)  I 
maintain  that  rhymed  metre  is  better  than  blank 
verse.  I  think  that  blank  verse  is  the  essence  of 
dulness.  (Vigorous  agreement  from  the  author  of 
the  lines  of  salutation.)  However,  I  will  not  say 
anything  more,  because  I  feel  that  I  am  treading  on 
dangerous  ground.  I  can  only  add  that  I  thank  you 
most  heartily,  and  that  I  hope  that  you  have  enjoyed 
your  lunch. 

Mr.  Yeats  in  reply  said :  When  you  published 
your  first  work,  sir,  it  was  the  very  height  of  the 
Victorian  period.  The  abstract  poet  was  in  a  state  of 
glory.  One  no  longer  wrote  as  a  human  being  with 
an  address,  living  in  a  London  street,  having  a  defi- 
nite income,  aad  a  definite  tradition,  but  one  wrote 
as  an  abstract  personality.  One  was  ex]}ected  to  be 
very  much  wiser  than  other  people.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  such  a  conception  of  the  poet  is  that  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  had  existed.  This 
abstraction  was  the  result  of  the  unreal  culture  of 
Victorian  romance.  Now,  sir,  instead  of  abstract 
poetry,  you  wrote  verses  which  were  good  poetry 
because  they  were  first  of  all  fine  things  to  have 
thought  and  said  in  some  real  situation  of  life.  They 
had  behind  them  the  drama  of  actual  life.  We  are 
now  at  the  end  of  Victorian  romance — completely  at 
an  end.  One  may  admire  Tennyson,  but  one  cannot 
read  him.  The  whole  movement  is  over,  but  the 
work  that  survives  is  this  work  which  does  not  speak 
out  of  the  life  of  aa  impossible  abstract  poet,  but  out 
of  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  simply  giving  the  thoughts 
which  he  had  in  sOme  definite  situation  in  life,  or 
persuades  us  that  he  had ;  so  that  behind  his  work  we 
find  some  definite  impulse  of  life  itself.  If  I  take  up 
to-day  some  of  the  things  that  interested  me  in  the 
past,  I  find  that  I  can  na  longer  use  them.  They 
bore  me.  Every  year  some  part  of  my  poetical 
luaehiuciy  suuueal^^  becomes'  or  it&  uaev  'As  the  tide 
of  romance  recess  I  am  drivca  back  simply  oo  myself 
and  my  thoughts  in  actual  life,  and  my  work  becomes 
more  and  more  like  your  earlier  work,  which  seems 
fascinating  and  woaderful  to  me.  A  great  many  of 
us  feel  the  same.  Juat  as  the  Victoria  time  recedes, 
your  work  becomes  youoger  and  more  fascinating  to 
us.  I  say  that  for  myself.  We  represent  different 
schools  and  interests.  To  Sturge  Moore,  for  instance, 
the  world  is  impersonal.  He  does  not  dramatise 
himself,  but  centaurs  and  great  beings  of  that  kind — 
he  is  ngjtfcyr  the  Victorian  abstract  poet  nor  the 
de^te  fnet.  Ezta  f^saatt  hu  a  desire  personally  to 
insolt  the  worlA,  He  iMs  a  votaae  af  manuscript  at 
present  in  which  his  insults  to  the  world  are  so  deadly 
that  it  is  rather  a  complicated  publishing  problem. 

The  diacusaion  at  this  point  became  general. 
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Art-Passion,  Patronage  &  Pay. 

1  REACHED  this  point  in  my  previous  article  : — 
as  a  result  of  public  ownership  of  the  Artist,  he 
has  become  de-individualised.  He  has  been 
moulded  to  produce  and  sell  Art-form  as  a  com- 
modity, and  is  now  artist  in  name  only.  I  suggested 
that  the  annihilation  of  the  Artist  by  civilisation 
demands  an  analysis,  and  that  the  normal  explanation 
involves  the  assumption  that  the  Artist  was  once 
individual,  and  not  as  now  a  mass-man.  Set  beside 
this  my  homely  definition  of  the  Artist  as  primitive 
Man     and     the     deduction     is,     primitive     Man     is 

individual. 

•  •  •  • 

~"To  continneTt>y""experience.  I  have  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  the  influence  on  the  arrival  of  the 
germ-seed  of  my  guess  at  a  human  aesthetic  came 
before  or  after  my  birth.  Next  after  the  seed  came 
the  fertilising  influences.  As  I  was  born  of  artists 
there  was  not  much  beyond  the  Old  Masters  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  where  I  spent  my  early  days, 
to  check  the  right  direction  of  these  influences.  For 
one  thing  being  born  of  artists  (and  therefore  a  natural 
aristocrat  by  birth)  I  arrived  in  a  greater  state  of 
purity  than  the  society  I  was  born  in.  For  another,  I 
escaped  the  deformation  of  being  trained  to  a  life- 
long cowardice,  for  I  was  free  from  the  first  from 
conventional  forms  of  education  and  faith.  Owing  to 
my  parents'  wisdom  in  allowing  me  to  run  to  waste 
I  had  the  feeling  of  having  accomplished  something. 
Accident  had  revealed  to  me  that  my  purpose  was  to 
adventure  in  a  new  world  which,  however,  was  not 
yet  clearly  to  view.  So  at  twelve  I  had  reached  a 
point  where  I  had  outlined  my  life's  work.  I  will 
not  stop  to  discuss  this  work;  I  know  I  took  it  very 
seriously.  For  years  every  moment  and  every  fienny 
I  could  pinch  here  and  there  were  devoted  to  it.  Till 
a\  last  my  temple  was  so  far  advanced  it  really  looked 
as  though  I  was  going  to  complete  it.  Then  the 
house  where  I  resided  was  burnt  down  and  all  my 
results  were  destroyed.  It  was  a  bitter  set-back. 
I  remember  telling  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  of  my  loss. 
He  sniggered  and  remarked,  "  Perhaps  it  is  a  good 
job."  I  thought,  "  this  Shaw  is  a  buffoon  who 
laughs  at  sacred  things."  I  suppose  he  burst  into 
a  guffaw  when  he  read  my  big  romantic  play 
"  Catherine  the  Great."  He  has  made  a  pantomime 
of  the  subject. 

••;^?.>,-,  ,,.      .., 

At  twelve  then,  I  found  myself  at  a  fresh  starting 
point  of  the  extension  of  my  individuality.  My 
parents  were  dead  and  I  had  voluntarily  cut  myself 
off  from  all  blood  ties  and  associations.  I  had  set 
up  experience  as  an  ideal.  I  wanted  the  fullest 
experience  of  the  new  world  in  which  my  senses  had 
cradled  me.  For  my  adventure  the  time  was  long 
and' "the  way  'inrss  rude.  Young  as  '\  was  \  realised 
that  the  path  I  had  chosen  was  lonely  and  flinty.  I 
saw  it  would  be  serpentine,  with  perhaps  a  triumphal 
arch  or  two  here  and  there  and  a  sudden  lift  for  my 
initiation  into  the  mysteries.  And  so  it  has  been — 
except  for  the  triumf^al  arch.  It  seems  that  Civilisa- 
tion has  no  triumphal  arch  for  the  man  or  woman  . 
who  stands  alone.  To-day  I  am  as  lonely  as  ever, 
not  from  lack  of  sympathy  but  frost-  the  lifelong 
habit  of  looking  within  myself  and  from  the  disillu- 
sionment inevitable  upon  keeping  the  eyes  set  inward. 


One  of  the  earliest  stages  of  experience  in  the 
making  was  a  stage  at  which  I  began  to  realise  my 
universal  life.  It  was  before  I  had  brought  my  mind 
into  relation  with  activities  that  are  limited  to  those 
of  mechanism — the  practical  activities  of  the  will  and 
understanding,  before  I  had  got  into  the  painful 
philoso{rfiical  habit  of  telling  t]be  Universe  of  sub- 
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stance  wh«t  I  thought  abqut  it  (as  though  the 
universe  cares  What  drivelling  philosophers  think  or 
say  about  itself),  and  while  I  was  yet  eager  to  know 
what  the  universe  had  to  tell  me  about  myself.  One 
day  the  feeling  of  "  I  "  arose,  and  from  that  moment 
I  began  to  face  the  universe  with  the  questions, 
WHO  AM  I?  and  WHY?  I  thought  I  knew  who 
Huntly  Carter  was.  I  could  account  for  an  ephemeral 
shell  labelled  to  differentiate  it  from  another  epheme- 
ral shell.  But  the  identity  of  the  "  I  "  puzzled  me. 
It  tortured  me.  I  struggled  with  the  problem  for 
years.  Sometimes  I  varied  my  position  and  came  to 
intelleptual  ground.  Then  the  struggle  was  hopeless. 
/  merely  realised  that  the  intellect  had  misiahett  its 
profession.  Being  evolved  by  matter  to  deal  with  matter 
how  could  it  possibly  explain  the  infinite?  It  was 
when  I  threw  the  servile  intellect  overboard  and  said, 
"  I  must  make  what  I  can  by  My-self  "  that  a  sense 
of  the  desired  identity  came  to  me.  Then  under  the  ' 
influence  of  some  power  or  powers  companiosiog 
each  other  of  whose  nature  I  was  ignorant,  some- 
thing did  come  out  of  myself.  At  such  moments 
there  was  a  sensation  of  unfolding  and  projectioi^. 
I  could  only  explain  my  experience  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual sensation,  for  I  knew  nothing  about  aggrega- 
tions, unities,  clusters,  the  One  and  All,  the  great 
Self,  self-consciousness  in  the  bulk,  the  great  White 
Brotherhood,  Race  as  an  organism,  and  so  forth. 
My  parents  and  those  councillors  whose  words  I 
valued  had  wisely  neglected  to  set  me  thinking  in 
combinations  usually  associated  with  the  hashish 
habit.  So  it  did  not  matter  to  me  in  the  least  what 
these  fatalistic,  democratic  and  socialistic  labels 
meant.  All  that  mattered  to  me  was  that  I  did  feel 
what  was  going  on  within  and  without  me.  And  I 
did  feel  precisely  that  the  "  I  had  gone  forth  at  the 
bidding  of  some  power  to  adventure  in  the  great 
elemental,  undying  and  continuous  world  of  reality 
leaving  its  shell  on  the  threshold  of  appearance.  I 
did  feel  too  that  the  "  I  "  had  gone  forth  to  the  main 
stream  of  experience  flawing  from  the  source  of  reality 
to  gather  experiences  belonging  to  its  own  self  and  having 
a  relation  and  identity  with  its  own  self.  And  having 
gathered  its  store  of  experience  it  would  take  the 
metaphysical  precaution  of  returning  whence  it  came. 
At  each  flowing  out  of  the  "  I  "  and  at  each  flowing 
in  of  the  "  I  "  with  its  own,  I  tried  to  summon  a 
vision  of  it  into  definiteness ;  the  result  being  that 
eventually  I  saw  that  my  "  I  "  was  something  sepa- 
rate from  all  other  "  I's  "  and  not  to  be  entangled 
with  them  by  pseudo-mystics  and  the  maudlin 
generally.  So  from  watching  these  Sowings  I  saw 
that  the  "  I  "  was  the  sum  of  experience.  But  when 
I  realised  that  experience  is  impression  I  summed  up 
what  I  felt  about  the  identity  of  the  "  I  "  in  the 
sentence,  the  "/"  is  the  sum  of  impression.  The 
formula  may  be  expressed  thus: — Experience  = 
I  mpression  =  Activity.  All  activities  are  impressions. 
Expression  is  impression ;  expression  being  but  a 
fusion  of  impressions.  impressions  are  of  two 
classes,  the  Noumenon  and  thie  Phenomena,  or  those 
of  the  Universe  of  substance  variously  labelled,  life 
power,  force.  Intelligence,  infinity,  extension — and 
those  of  the  world  of  matter.  But  die  thing  of  capital 
importance  to  me  was  the  discovery  that  all  funda- 
mental activities  are  comprised  within  the  term 
impression.  The  next  thing  of  importance  was  that 
I  could  not  comprehend  the  "  I  "  and  its  activities 
except  in  terms  of  impression.  The  effort  to  think 
of  its  activities,  to  translate  them  into  the  language 
of  science,  ethics,  philosophy  or  economics,  gave  me 
the  sensation  of  groping  blind  and  paralysed  in  dark- 
ness. 1  was  only  aware  of  receiving  ^iritual  impres- 
sions and  that  such  impressions  were  within  me 
demanding  to  be  released  as  my  particular  type  of 
spiritttal  impressions.  Moreover  each  impression 
demanded  to  be  released  as  an  activity  and  not  to  be 
tnuasformed  by  curious  m«ntal  processes  associaited 
with  loc;ic  and  neiiiory  into  an  impure  and  impcrfact 
ftnjttiacan  and  passivity.     la  short  these 


awakened  in  mc  a  creative  sense  and  told  me  quite 
plainly  that  when  my  "  ]  "  went  forth  it  went  in 
search  of  esthetic  adventure,  and  therefore  of  this 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt : — Art  is  the  first 
movement  in  the  w^id  tf  spiritteml  reality,  as  it  is  the 
first  movement  thtt  the  conscious  entity  makes. 

''■"Tf  -'^■^'  -If  •  •  •  •  ^.^  ^-j,, 

'iTnixf  Milw  to  my  experience  of  th^'tk^tnSv'uiu^i- 
sation  of  the  Artist,  which  embodies  the  story  of  how 
the  Artist  was  sold  into  slavery  and  became  publk; 
property.  The  story  falls  into  three  parts  which  I 
will  call  Art-passion,  Art-gatronage  and  A«t-p«y.  It 
shows  how  Art-impression  was  first  a  necessity, 
became  a  pleasure  and  degenerated  into  a  luxury, 
and  how  the  Artist  rose  as  individualist  and  fell 
amongst — mercantQe  patrons. 

UUMTLY   CaHTER. 


T  ■'>.>■:. 
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Correspondence. 

Note  to  CoMmmaroifDKKra.—  mite^mtt  ■milling  to  publith 
letttrs  wnder  n»mt  di  flumt,  w  make  itm  ttmdilion  iffmUi- 
cati»»  that  tkt  name  and  addrta  tf  lach  ttrrafnideHt  sluuid 
bt  sttpfUtd  U  the  Edit»r.—^»^ 


A  DULL  PLAY. 

To  the  Editor  ef  The  Egoist.  v 

Madam,  ^^  __)^ 

In  reply  to  "Viator's  "  tetter  published  in  the  number  for 
January  15th  of  The  Egoist,  an  Individualist  R«view,  I  would 
point  out  that  Thb  Egoist  is  an  individualist  review.  If  you 
(the  Editor)  had  not  wished  me  to  express  my  individual  opinion 
of  Haywood's  play  "A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,"  you 
could  have  quoted  from  the  writings  of  J.  A.  Symonds  or  "  the 
comforting  words  of  Prtrfessor  A.  W.  Ward. "  "  Viator's " 
opinion  is  that  of  the  two  gentlemen  she  mentions.  Your 
opinion  may  be  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  try 
to  limit  my  freedom  of  expression,  as  does  "  Viator."  My 
opinion  was  that  the  play  in  question  is  dull.  I  said  so.  I  still 
think  so.  This  opinion  may  be  a  poor  thing  but  it  is,  at  least, 
my  own. 

Why,  may  I  ask,  does  "  Viator  "  assume  that  the  .opinions 
of  Symons  and  Ward  are  unimpeachable?  Can  there,  then,  be 
no  fluidity  of  thought,  no  shifting  of  values?  Is  there  a  fixed 
standard  for  measuring  the  worth  of  a  play?  If  so,  I  would 
like  "  Viator  "  to  explain  it  to  me.  I  am  sure  that,  unaided,  I 
could  never  find  it. 

In  my  article  (which  appeared  considerably  shortened)  I  said 
that  the  discovery  scene  was  splendid  and  big  with  terror,  and 
that  the  scene  in  which  Mrs.  Frankford's  forgotten  lute  was 
returned  to  her  was  exquisite,  and  that  I  had  seldom  seen  two 
more  effiective  scenes  than  these.     I  am  still  of  that  belief. 

I  would  suggest  that  before  "  being  rude,"  "  Viator  "  should 
.study  the  statuea  by  Konenkoll  and  Epstein,  the  music  by 
Ducasse  and  Stravinsky,  the  plays  by  J.  M.  Synge,  the  paint- 
ings by  Blake,  Gaugin  and  Vaii  Ciogh,  and  Walt  Whitman's 
poetry.  The  difference  between  modem  art  and  that  of  a 
century  agv,  is  as  full  of  meaning  in  its  way  as  the  chasm 
between  the  loveliness  of  Greece  and  the  grim,  stone  majesty  of 
Egypt  and  of  Assyria.     In  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years  vahias 

have  shifted  and  thought  has  run  like  molten  iroiu  

H.  S.  C. 
P.S. — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  misquoted  the  title  of  Haywood's 
play,  but  nearly  all  my  books  are  at  home.     For  this  error, 
I  sincerely  apologise  to  "  Viator  "  and  the  Editor.  , 


To  tha  Bmti 


<t>    If    (^ 
'or  of  Tkb  Egoist. 


,:li';ti.. 


Madam, 

As  a  reader  of  your  pubUcation,  and*  an  adiailrtf  at  At 
lucidity  of  your  editorial  utterances,  I  wonder  what  sort  of 
comment,  if  any,  you  would  care  to  make  anent  tile  revolu- 
tionary programme  outlined  in  the  enclosed  "  Proclamation." 

You  will,  of  course,  observe  that  its  emphasis  is  on  Defence — 
the  defence  of  users  of  the  eardl. 

A.  G.  WAGNEK 

A  nrOCLAHATION. 

We,  the  Bnder«%netf  I'tprMwitrttsw  of  "'tin  changing  order  " 
m  conference  aaamtbimd  at  Mnmiac  Mnnm^  this  fourth  day 
M  July,  1^3,  bnag  Brady  impiiesisa  witii  tha  conviction  that 
™*^'™  '»  now  ripe  for  a  more  harmoniaus,  tranquil  and  sym- 
'nwneW  basis  of  social  inter-relationships,  do  hereby  issue  a 
call  mr  w   • 


MASS  CONVENTION, 
to  assemble  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  at  noon  on  the  third  day 
"'  J>«'y.  «9'4i  '•"■  **>e  purpose  of  consklering,  modifying,  amend- 
ing or  adafting  the  following  preamble  and  resohitions  : 

**  WHEREAS,  the  progress  of  human  intelligence  from  primi- 
tive superstitions  toward  enlightenment  has  consisted  always  of 
a  growing  ability  to  discriminate  between  what  is  real  and  what 
is  false,  and 

WHEREAS  the  securing  to  eviry  human  being  an  undisputed 
footitold  upon  the  earth  will  make  all  other  social  problems 
easier  of  solution,  and, 

WHEREAS  the  common  illusion  that  land  can  be  owned  haa  , 
already  persisted  too  long  to  the  detriment  of  every  individual 
resident  upon  this  planet  and  to  the  entire  destruction  of  satis- 
factory social  relations; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  all  the  men  and  women  hereunto 
subscribing  that  from  and  after  the  fiist  day  of  January,  1920, 
we  will  no  longer  recognise  the  validity  of  any  land  title  howso- 
ever granted  except  such  as  is  based  upon  occupancy  and  use  of 
land  ; 

AND  FURTHERMORE  we  pledge  ourselves  from  said  date 
to  stand  by  (or  the  protection  of  the  tenure  of  all  who  then  are,  ' 
and  shall  thereafter  become  occupiei^  and  users  of  land  against 
invasion  of  any  and  every  kind,  lo  the  full  extent  that  the  force 
of  an  awakened  and  enlightened  public  opinion  shall  be  availaUe 
and  effective." 

All  men  and  women  who  have  sufficiently  developed  the  sefne-  ; 
of  humour  to  perceive  the  gigantic  fallacy  of  vested  rights  to 
land  by  any  tenure  save  that  of  occupancy  and  use  are  invited 
to  attend  this  convention.  Attendance  upon  and  participation  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  conference  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  severance  of  any  political,  religious  or  other  allegiance. 

The  place  of  meeting  will  be  announced  later.  Further  infor- 
mation and  copies  of  this  proclamation  can  be  had  by  addressing 
the  provisional  secretary. 

i  .  A.  G.  Wagner, 
'''^'^'f  708,  Central  Avenue, 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 

(Signed  by  A.  E.  Melander  and  A.  M.  Wilton,  Mondak,  Mon- 
tana;  George  A.  Torten,  Bowman,  North  Dakota;  Geo.  C. 
Waters,  Fergus  Falls,  .Minn.  ;  W.  P.  Tubbs,  Jos.  J.  Neuner, 
Ella  Tubbs,  Henning,  Minn. ;  A.  C.Weeker,  Alexandria,  Minn.  ; 
Albert  Steinhauser,  New  Ulm,  Minn. ;  Herman  Kuehn  and  A. 
G.  Wagner,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  others.) 

[As  involving  a  plan  of  campaign  the  above  document  provides 
a  very  cheering  variation  from  the  unending;  stream  of  pious, 
resolutions.  An  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  campaign  ' 
planned  wouM  raise  the  entire  question  of  property-holding- 
and  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  here  at  our 
disposal.  The  subject  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  later. — 
Ed.] 
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,,,,,  ,  ,  -  Note.  -         , 

editoriaA  -^./}^',X.  -'■:"  \  i    « 

Letters,  &c.,  intended  for  the  Editor  should  be 
ptrsonai^  addceaaed :  Ainsdale,  England. 

PUBUCATION. 

AH  business  communications  retativc  to  the 
publication  of  The  Egoist  should  be  addressed, 
and  all  cheques,  postal  and  money  ortiers,  ftc., 
—  tnade  pay^dile  to  The  New  Frbxwoman,  Lio.» 
Oakley  Hlouse,  Bloomabury  S«reet,  London, 
WX.,  and  should  be  crossed  "  Pair's  Bank," 
Bloomsbury  Branch." 

.'  'Vri-t  li  J  :  i     .   ;■ 

Tamu  of  Subscription.— Yemiij,  14/-  (U.S.it. 
3  dollars  50  cents);  Six  Months,  7/-  (U.S.A., 
X  dollar  75  cents);  Three  Months,  3/6  (U.S.A., 
90  cants).  Sfaigle  Copies  7d.,  post  free  to  anir 
address  in  die  Postal  Union.  ; 
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ADVEXTISEMEAfTS. 

Alt  anlers,  letters,  8k.,  concerning  advertise- 
■Mflto  should  be  addressed  to  the  Advectisefiient 
Manager,  Tkk  Egoist,  Oakley  Hotise,  Blooms^ 
bury  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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DES  LETTRES 

Ditmiims  et  Atbmrua^titms : 
20^  im  d^Chartres,  PARIS,  NSUIUX, 


"^^^^^^i^^^^^i^^^^^* 


I>fo  rapparhion  de  ses  premiers  volumes, 
La  Vie  des  Lettres  s'est  placee  incontestable- 
ment  a  la  tete  des  principales  revues  litteraires 
de  langue  fran^se.     ,  ,'^  p  i,  -,  -,  / ,  '^ 

Elle  s'adresse  tout  particulierement  a  1' 
elite  intellectuellc,  amie  des  belles  lettres. 

Elle  est,  par  excellence,  Torgane  de  la 
haute  litt^rature,  et  ses  sommaires  r6sument 
tout  I'effort  des  oeuvres  maitresses  de  ce 
temps; 

Les  esthetiques  des  arts  modcmes  et  les 
manifestations  les  plus  r^centes  des  lettres 
contemporaines  y  sont  tratt^es  avec  la  ptus 
grande  competence. 

Les  Ktt^ratures  etrang^res  (Europ^enncs, 
am^ricaines  et  sud  am^ricaines)  y  sont  dtu- 
di^es  par  les  meilleurs  tecbniciens  de  ces 
pays.  De  plus,  dans  sa  rubrique  inlittdi^ : 
Revue  Internationale  des  Lettres  et  des  Arts, 
aoflt  signal^  et  discut^s  au  besoin,  les 
articles  les  plus  sigaificatifs  parus  dans  les 
piriodiques  classes  oa  d'avant  garde  de  l'ao> 
den  et  du  nouveau  monde. 

LA  VIE  DES  LETTRES  eat  la  revue 

fi:an9aise  la  phis  vivante  et  la  plus  modeme 
qui  soit. 


A  ses  sommaires  d|es 

G.  d'Annunrio,  *  '  '^^ 
Maurice  Barr^ 
Nicolas  Beatidatn, 
Andr^  Gide^ 


Jiiles  Lemaltre. 
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Romain  RollancU 
Via^  Griffin, 


Paul  Adam,  '^    •  -i 
Lonis  Bertnuid, 
Paul  Claudd, 
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A.  Mercereau, 
Cointcaae  de  Noeilles 
Auguste  Rodin, 
J.  H.  Rosny,  aine, 
Emile  Verhaieren, 
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et    des    tradtictioos  dfes    grands    ^crtviiuis 

etc 


LA  VIE  DES  LETTRES  parait  teas 
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pages,  grand  fomut,  beau  papier. 
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MAINLY   ANENT   THE   DECALOGUE. 


FOR  a  period  of  eight  months  or  more  we  have 
been  explaining  that  "  ideas  "  of  the  static 
kind  comnumly  called  "  absolute,"  i.e.,  those 
which  do  not  with  more  or  less  speed  dissolve  into 
ascertained  fact,  are  delusions  of  intelligences  too 
feeble  to  be  quite  aware  of  what  they  speak.  It 
appears  that  a  proportion  of  our  readers,  mindfui  of 
past  benefits  no  doubt,  have  tolierated  the  broaching 
■of  this  subject  with  pnly  a  very  strained  patience  :  and 
that  now,  at  long  length,  with  a  pained  realisation 
that  the  theme  shows  no  sign  of  flagging,  they 
are  driven  to  ask  whether  we  are  not  buffooning. 
"  Are  we  in  earnest?  Have  we  none  of  the  standard 
iue.  absolute)  ideas?"  We  therefore  propose  here  to> 
make  a  mmiber  of  forthright  statements  on  the 
absolute  virtues  which  are  associated  with  the  injunc- 
tions promulgated  in  the  decalogue.  After  that, 
^all  make  no  further  comment  on  questions  as  to 
whether  we  are  "  earnest."  Before  dealing  with  the 
concepts  bolstered  up  by  the  commandments  it  wS 
serve  us  to  notice  an  assumption  relating  to  the 
"  Search  for  Truth,"  for  supfmrtcd  by  "  qpintons  " 
-and  "-beliefs  "  mcrefy  a  critic  will  only  feel  justified 
to  the  extent  of  atfvanctng  opposing  arguments :  but 
on  the  strct^ftik  at  kk  aMumptions  he  win  base  re- 
proaches. A  reprothfut  one  writes :  "  It  is  silly  to  be 
'<:ontemptuo<is  of  people  who  are  ttyimg  to  gtt  at 
TnA."  The  asMinptiaa  is  clear  and  it  is  very 
widely  adopted.  It  is  coaaidereJ  that  the  niaktri«; 
of  an  earnest  Search  far  TnA  shaoM  ef  itaetf  CMRwe 
unmoaity  from  seoAi  aad  JMrs :  that  the  **  Seegch 
tor  Truth  "  repcvMiits  «i  actiwity  the  worA  d  which 
"^  be  setf-rriiMi,  a^  thitt  Mt  t»  he  » 
^•xHit  it  b  the 


minded"  from  the  "serious"  man:  "Are  you  m 
earnest  or  are  you  buffooning?"  means  "  Do  you 
enter  into  the  debate  on  Truth  seriously?"  Our 
answer  of  course  is  that  we  are  as  earnest  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Truth  as— but  no  more 
than — any  one  of  our  readers  would  be  in  debating 
the  question  "  What  is.  a  Boojum  :  or  a  Snark :  or 
the  Jubjub  Bird?"  We  are  quite  prepared  to  agree 
that  in  the  hunt  for  the  Bird  of  Truth  (whereon  see 
Miss  Olive  Schreiner)  as  in  the  Hunt  for  the  Snark, 
ail  methods  of  search  are  equally  worthy  of  respect, 
and  equally  admitted  of,  and  that  the  choice  should 
be  left  to  individual  preference. 

"  Do  all  that  you  know,  and  try  all  that  you  don't" 
is.  applicable  in  both  cases.      \,  . 

f ou  may  seek,  it  with  thimbles  and  seek  '»  wMi~ 


You  may  seek  it  with  fttrks  and  hope. 
Threaten  its  life  with  a  railway-share 
Charm  it  with  smiles  and  soap." 

Or  if  you  are  a  modem  reformer — a  rebel  or  a 
suffragist — ^you  wiH  go  as.  well  in  the  search  and  as 
far  by  vigorous  clapping  of  hands,  by  a  tract  OB 
venereal  disease,  or  best  of  all  by  a  throb  and  a  whiif^" 


"■  Fbr  '  Trath  '  is  a  peculiar  fteature  and  wos'k 
■c  caught  in  a  commoiiplnce  way  !" 

but  Bke  the  Snark,  if  and  when  discovered  may  he 
putt  *»  all  manner  ef  Mass  t    One  may 

Or  aae  it  for  strad««  a  1*^'^ 


"     ,* 
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It^ati  our  s«t  intention  IP  rv|»oin  fipm  these  iwte* 
on  tilt  DecaNgwr  cwry  ambigiHy,  all  lyapy, 
every  «ugge«|ion  of  th*  fri»«|ou»  mi  Mrt  ivfeicH 
possibly  miglil  inMrad.  It  is  therefore  fcl  oripr  t« 
be  anmlstakeaMe  or  nothing  that  we  protest  the.^ 
serious,  profoundly  important  philosophic  character 
of  "The  Hunting  of  t)w  Snarlc."  With  »p)iftec( 
hand — not  that  it  matters — we  declare  that  we  are 
most  lugubriously  solemn  in  maki^  tlu9'  sttpnbltivn 
that  we  be  allowed— generously  and  without  reserva- 

'  tion — to  laugh  at  all  Searchers  after  Truth.  It  is 
precisely  what  they  are  there  for :  to  be  laughed  at 
at  the  start  when  the  searchers  are  fresh  :  jeered  at 
when  they  keep  the  performance  going  to  such 
length  that  we  become  tired.  They  are  in  precisely 
the  same  position  as  a  comic  singer,  who  siags  his 
songs  to  provoke  amusement  at  their  initial  essaying  : 
perhaps  he  may  rely  on  the  quality  of  its  jokes  to 
risk  repeating  it  before  the  same  audience  twice  : 
but  he  would  know  what  to  expect  were  he  to  repeat 
it  half-a-dozen  times.  Similarly  with  the  methods  of 
the  Searchers  for  Truth,  which  though  varied  in 
detail  have  a  common  accompaniment  of  noisy 
reiteration,  apparently  resulting  from  a  species  of 
convulsion  brought  on  by  the  chanting  of  words. 
These  methods  though  amusing  at  the  outset,  if 
continued  swiftly  become  matters  meet  only  for  jeers ; 
jeers  appearing  to  have  the  salutary  effect  of  putting 
a  brake  on  the  wild  whiriii^  of  the  word-istoxicated 
heads.  (All  the  searchers,  by  the  way,  claim  not  to 
be  searching  for  Truth  but  to  have  found  it.)  Bacon's 
observation  to  Piliite's  scoffing  questitH)  ^'  What  is 
Truth?"  "And  did  not  wait  for  an  aaswer,"  is 
striking  because  it  is  prompt,  not  because  it  is 
discerning :  it  is  really  as  inept  as  it  is  facetious. 
Probably  the  answer  was  beginning  to  be  offered 
to  Pilate  when  he  cut  in  with  the  words  of  the  Bell- 
n»n,  "  Skip  ail  that  "  ;  at  any  rate.  Bacon  might  have 
reflected  that  the  Roman  governor  would  have  had 
long  to  wait  seeing  that  fifteen  hundred  years  after. 
Bacon  himself  is  only  prepared  to  make  a  quibble 
oeooeming  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Truth 
is  OM  of  a  class  of  words  which  have  been  bom 
under  the  two-fold  impulse  of  (i)  haste  to  make  a 
finidied  statement,  (2)  doubt  as  to  the  grounds  on 
which  to  make  it.  la  the  introduction  to  the 
"  Hunting  of  the  Sqark  "  the  process  is  beautifully 
analysed.  Explaining  how  the  "  hard  "  words  in 
the  poem  such  as  "  snark  "  and  "  boojum  "  have 
come  into  existence,  the  author  shows  how  they 
are  the  natural  outcome  of  doubt  and  haste.  "  Sup- 
posing,"  he  says  "  that,  when  Pistol  uttered  the 
words ! — 

"  '  Under  which  king,  Bezonian?     Speak  or  die?' 
Justice  ShaUow  had  felt  certain  it  was  either  William 

jtt;  Richard,  but  bad  not  been  able  to  settle  which,  so 
that  he  could  not  possibly  say  either  name  before  the 
other,  can  it  be  doubted  that,  rather  than  die,  he 
would  have  gasped  out  '  Rilchiam  '?"  We  can  sur- 
mise that  subseouently,  if  the  memory  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  die  name  "  Rilchiam  *'  had  been 
coined  were  forgotten  while  the  name  still  lingered 
there  would  undoubtedly  have  been  established  in 
lliatory  a  pusale  which  would  have  corresponded  to 
the  "ethk:al"  puzales  of  philosophy,  "What  is 
Truth?"  "  What  is  Justice?'*  "  What  is  Chastity?" 
It  wooM  have  run  "  W)m>  was  King  Rtlehiam?"  All 
of  which  should  explain  why  in  rrfasiag;  to  take  tbe 
conceptual  ideas  seriously  we  feel  we  understand  the 
inqwtteiM^  of  a  Pjlate  or  Bdlaian  who  dismissed 
these  ancient  wrangles  with  a  "  Let's  skip  all  that." 

i|)    (J)    ({I 

It  should  now  be  ^dear  to  the 'most  Verbalised 
intelligence  why  we  should  consider  it  a  ridiculous 
waste  of  piK  i)p«Q»  mmI  o«r  reaidars'  tioM  to  engage 
in    any    debate   eoaccming    "Morality "    in   gross, 


or  sub-diviskms  of  "  Morality,"  suc||  a«tlIo«isty,. 
Tn'thfulness,  flaty  and  9»  on,  Ir  p«rticilr-  -We- 
•■nsider  thera  one  and  ad  tJ«  "  Rik:Hlll|ns "  of 
hmguage,  and  far  from  Mmj  debated  seriously,, 
ihrir  forms  sHoald  be  expalled  ffem  Speedy:  except 
Iwr  purposes  o|  gammon  and  maka^lieve.  However^ 
'  fust  as  from  the  generalised  form  Rilchiam,  a  vague 
associated  with  an  individual  William  or  Richard 
oan  ba  nyade,  90  fram  the  vague  generalisations. 
called  "  Morality  "  or  "  Honesty  "  special  forms  of 
action  can  be  considered  to  be  related.  When  there- 
fore a  correspondent  asks  in  a  bewildered  way 
whether  or  no  we  believe  in  "  Honesty  "  and  then.' 
goes  on  to  ask  whether  we  run  up  accounts  aritfa. 
tradesmen  and  shirk  payment, we  get  a  perfect  exampic; 
of  the  workings  of  what  Weininger  would  hava 
called  the  "  benid  "  mind :  the  confused  mind  whichi 
^wo^ks  on  a  basts  of  loose  association.  [Weininger's- 
description  of  the  "  henid  "  mind  is  extremely 
able  and  well  worth  attention.  It  is  diverting- 
to  note  that  he  used  the  term  to  characterise  the 
intelligence  of  women  and  yet  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  principal  points  which  he  endeavoured  to  make- 
against  them  was  that  they  were  incapable  of  con- 
structing a  generalisation !]  However,  no  matter 
how  achieved  it  is  a  mental  relief  to  see  the  interro- 
gation change  from  "  What  is  Honesty?"  to  "  Do- 
you  steal  the  goods  of  your  grocer?"  Though  we- 
capitulate  at  once  to  the  difficulties  of  the  irst,  t»  th» 
second  we  can  answer  at  once  that  it  is  not  aur 
privilege.  We  are  not  sufficiently  well-off  to  make^ 
the  experiment  workable.  But  richer  people  are- 
quite  successful  in  this  line,  and  we  hasten  to  add 
that  we  have  bo  scruples  against  robbing  the  grocer. 
We  do  not  "  respect  "  grocers'  goods  on  any  sort  of 
principle :  in  fact  we  have  been  pointing  out  for 
months  that  the  goods  of  the  grocers  of  Ehiblin  for 
instance  could  with  great  wisdom  have  been  r^ardad 
as  the  strikers'  own.  "  Snatch  in  as  suave  a  manner 
as  you  can  "  would  be  our  working  basis;  that  is  if 
you  want  something,  but  if  necessity  drives  then 
"Snatch  anyhow."  The  difference  in  method  is 
such  as  that  which  exists  between  the  methods  used 
by  bankers,  financiers  and  the  professional  classes  ilk 
general  at  the  present  tinte  and  that  used  by  an  army 
which  commandeers  food  in  war-time.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  amount  of  fuss,  that  is  all.  Do  it  gently 
if  y6vi  can — and  like  it  gentle — but  anyhow  "  Do  it.  "^ 
Those  who  can  wait  until  their  "  share  "  is  given 
them,  will  have  a  very  wry  story  to  tell :  the  tala  rf 
the  "  bdustrial  problem.''  The  poor  who  are  too 
modest  to  "take,"  complain  because  more  is  not 
"  given  "  them.  They  make  the  enormous  mistake 
of  thinking  that  "  shares "  are  alkicated  on  a. 
principle  :  whereas  in  reality,  each  fixes  his  own 
share.  The  injunction  in  the  decalogue  is  purpqsely 
(presumably)  left  unfinished,  in  order  to  allow  an 
individual  choice  in  the  matter.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal'" 
means  nothing.  Not  merely  does  it  neglect  to  say 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal" — rent,  profit  or  interest;  it 
does  not  even  specify  "  tradesmen's  goods"  nor  even 
free  rides  on  the  London  Tahe^  on  the  manoeuvring^  of 
which  we  think  we  could  give  valuably  information 
to  penniless  and  foot-weary  pedestrians.  It  ju^t 
leaves  it  conveniently  blank  for  those  to  fill  in  Whose- 
particular  "  order  "  h^jpens  to  be  upperawst  at  the 
given  moment.  For  it  is  obvious  tlut  the  wh^le  of 
"  life  "  is  based  on  a  system  of  "  stealing  "  :  that  is- 
a  forcible  laying  hold  of  required  commodities  with- 
out permission.  We  "  take  "  the  life  of  bird,  beast 
or  vegetabi«,  and  cut  sh«rt  their  struggles  to  sarvive 
without  as  much  as  a  "  by  your  leave."  It  ia  only 
where  one  power  or  confederation  of  powers  has- 
baeaase  stqireme  that  the  questkxi  of  "  tiieft  "  arises. 
at  «U.  The  profier  answer  to  the  qissitinaa.  "  Under 
what  circumstances  is  '  takiag '  tii^-rtf^unt  to 
thieving ;»''  And  "  Under  what  circunistances  i* 
'  steaHng  *  'immoral  *?'•  can  be  found  by  askiiigtte 
waslngrag  ^uastiaas  ^'Wtea  is  it  a  ♦^erbae"  «> 
tH-eatbe?"  or  "  When  is.hr«athiag  inuaocai?"    Tka 


answer  being  of  course,  "  When  someone  has  you 
securely  by  the  throat  " — "  When  you  can't  manage 
it,  that  is."  ■ 
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It  is  manifest  even  to  the  least  observant  of  human 
beings  that  the  embargo  on  appropriation  of  goods 
is  laid  only  by  those  who  are  powerful  enough  to 
reuin  possession  of  them.     It  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  producing,  i.e.  the  growing  or  making, 
of.  them  :  and  we  venture  to  say  it  never  will  have. 
If  the  time  ever  arrives  when  "  each  produces  his 
own  "  and  the  "  right  "  of  each  to  retain  what  Is 
produced  Is  "  respected  "  It  will  be  because  the  power 
of  defence  of  each,  either  singly  or  In  the  requisite 
combinations  Is  such  as  to  produce  "  balance."     As 
long  as  there  exist  those  whose  power  of  attack  and 
defence  Is  obviously  lower  than  that  of  others  there 
will  be  an  embargo  placed  on  the  appropriation  of 
produce  even  by  the  producers.     The  power  of  self- 
appropriation  and  of  self-defence  will  always  dictate 
the  terms  in  virtue  of  which  property  is  held :   will 
always  decide  what  is  "just."     If  men  could  only 
size  up  the  confused  phrases  and  bid  their  orators 
"  justice  them  no  justice  "  and  then  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  term  "  just  "  they  wouKl  find  It  very  well 
directed.     That  state  S(  affairs  Is  "just"  whldi  is 
presented  by  the  balance  of  all  the  forces  implicated. 
If    one    person    can    trample    another    down,     rob 
him    and    leave    him    to    make    shift    for    himself 
as     his     remnant     of     strength     will     allow     him : 
for    him    to    do    so    would    be    "just."       A    thing 
to  be  "  just  "  Is  to  be  as  It  can  be  :  other  things  are 
merciful,  pitiful  and  so  on  :  but  they  are  not  "  just." 
The  best  instance  of  the  accurate  use  of  the  word 
"just"   is   In   the   little  phrase   "Just   so,"   which 
means  "  Exactly  "—a  concurring  that  things  are  as 
they  are.      When  therefore  the  mob  are  persuaded 
that  they  must  not  steal  In  the  manner  prohibited  by 
statutory  law  under  the  impression  that  to  refrain 
IS  not  merely  "  legal  "  but  "  just,"  they  are  acting 
under  the  hypnotism  of  habit  and  familiar  association. 
The  most  efficacious  way  of  dealing  with  dils  hypnotic 
spell  which  at  present  Is  so  forceful  that  a  policeman's 
job  is  on   the  wohle   one   suited   to  the   powers   of 
superannuated  Invalids — soft,  because  the  necessary 
work  is  performed  by  that  mental^Inhibltion  which 
plays  the  policeman,  i.e.  the  thing  called  Conscience 
— the  most  efficacious  way  of  dealing  with  It  is  by 
reflecting    on    the    reason    why    two    terms    should 
invariably  be  placed   together.      The  commandment 
Thou  shalt   not   steal — in  certain  ways  " — is   em- 
bodied in  a  legal  embargo  as  to  method  Issued  in  the 
jomt  names  of  Law-and-Order.     When  a  particular 
embargo  becomes  too  annoying  attention  Is  usually 
directed  on  the  Iniquities  of  Lav,  but  the  meaning  of 
"law"  and  of  the  "state"  which  gives  "law"  weight 
only    becomes    inte]Iig.ible   when,  what  is   suppocted 
under  the  name  of  "  Order  "  is  clearly  understood. 
Order  "   has  nothing   to  do   with    "  tidiness  "   or 
harmony,"  or   any   "concept"     It   Is  merely   an 
arrangement  of  thmfs   to   suit   an    Individual    whim. 
Pirst  let  the  Individual  know  what  |ie  wants  at  any 
particular  moment  and  the  arrangement  which  fits  in 
with  that  want  to  him  is  "order."      A   "model" 
housewife  will  consider  things  "  In  order  "  when  the 
chairs  and  tables  are  in  those  places  which  please 
her  fancy  (and  very  probably  that  of  no  one  else) ;  a 
gang  of  assassins  arranging  to  blow  up  a  city  by 
means  of  dynamite  would  consider  everything  "in 
order  "  when  everything  was  en  tram  for  the  success- 
ful accomplishing  of  the  deed.     One  General  Smut 
's   now   maintaining    "  order  "    in   South   Africa   by 
'well-known  lamblike  means  :  "  order  "  Is  successfully 
maintained   in    England  on  a  basis  of  squalor  and 
want.       "  Order "    then    may    be    defined    as    the 
arrangement  that  fits  in  with  the  whim  of  a  particular 
person  or  that  of  a  roogh  compromise  of  a  group  of 
persons ;  that  and  no  more.    There  are  therefore  as 


many  forms  of  "  order  "  as  there  are  people:  each 
individual    and    unique;    and    each    one's    plan    of 
"order"   may  vary  from  day  to  day  according  to 
needs.     There  is  then  not  one  "  order  "  as  it  is  left  to 
us   to  conjecture   when   we  are   told  that   "  order  " 
must  be  maintained,  but  literally  innumerable  orders. 
It  IS  as  though  people  were  agreeable  to  dividing  up 
numbers  on  a  regular  plan  but  with  the  lengths  of 
the  divisions  different  in  each  case :  one  taking  alter- 
nate  odds,    another   alternate   evens,    another   every 
third  number  and  so  on.     Bergson  has  worked  out 
the    theory    of    "order"    of    course    In    "Creative 
Evolution."     As  far  as  we  are  aware  its  application 
to  "  law  "  has  still  to  be  made.     This  application  is 
pretty  obvious.     A  statutory  law  is  the  expression  of 
some  one  view  of  order,  some  arrangement  agreeable 
to  an  individual  whim,  forced  on  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity under  threat  or  execution  of  physkal  violence 
—which  violence  under  the  guise  of  armies  and  police 
IS  maintained  by  the  assistance  of  the  very  people 
whose  own  plans  of  orderwill  be  crushed  by  its  agency 
Mainly   because   they   are   stupid   but   also  In   some 
degree  bepause  they  are  timorous  and  mean-spirited^ 
what     though     well-meaning     and     Industriousj     the 
people  "    who   support   the    "  state  "   acquiesce   In 
the  self-abnegating  ordinances  of  the  state  which  are 
precisely  designed  to  frustrate  their  own  schemes  of 
"order."      This   Is   the  gist  of   "democracy,"   i.e. 
government  by  consent."      It  Is  quite  clear  then 
why  there  are  "  laws  "  against  "  stealing  "of  one 
kind  and  no  laws  against  far  bolder  "  stealing"  of 
another.     The  laws  against  "  petty  thefts  "  are  made 
and  administered  with  a  right  good  will :  the  major 
thefts    of    rent    profit    and    Interest— the    wholesale 
•    lifting  "  of  property  are  the  admired  achievements 
of    our     '   governing    classes."       The    "governing 
classes"    represent    a    group   of    Individuals    who^ 
schemes  of  order  "  have  a  "  natural  "  affinity  for 
each  other :  as  for  analog-y  one  might  suggest  that 
all  whose  numerical  divisions  happened  to  be  mul- 
tiples of  others  must  coincide  at  points  :   he  whose 
"plan"  was   "One,  four,   eight,   twelve,  sixteen," 
would   find   It  comcidbg   at  points  with  his  whose 
plan  was  "One,  eight,   sixteen,   twenty-four,"  and 
so  on.     The  rough  compromises  arrived  at  among 
the  members  of  this  group  in  nowise  cancel  out' the 
individual  differences;  the  members  of  the  "  classes  " 
are  prepared  to  wrangle  among  themselves,  as  In  the 
party-system.      But   they    understand    their   position 
and  smother  their  dissensions  and  close  their  ranks 
immediately  against  those  whose  divisions  represent 
"  prime  numbers  "  to  theirs — the  poor-poor.      That 
is  all  there  Is  in  Law-and-Order.     The  "  morality  " 
red-herring  which  is  dragged  into  the  nfatter  is  the 
creation  of  the  feeble-witted  poor  who  have  just  so 
much    spirit    as   would    lead    them    to   despise    their 
cowardly  acquiescing  if  It  were  exposed,  naked  in  the 
light   of   day.       Their   retention   of    It   Is   of  course 
encouraged  by-  the  "  governors  "  since  it  serves  them~ 
m  the  capacitji  of  a  most  efficient  police. 

9     ^     ^ 

In  addition  to  the  main  injunction  against  un- 
authorised stealing,  the  decal^:ue  works  in  the  theme 
in  two  minor  texts :  Number  ten  :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
covet,"  &c.,  and  number  seven:  "Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery."  The  first  of  course  Is  eahorting 
Conscience  not  to  forget  its  vocation  :  to  play  up  and 
be  a  policeman.  Not  merely  "  Do  not  allow  the 
natural  man  whom  you  have  in  charge  to  steal  what 
he  shouldn't :  don't  allow  him  even  to  want  to."  It 
IS  on  the  principle  of  usmg  preventive  methods  early, 
as  one  cannot  he  too  careful. 

In  the  seventh  injunction  one  recognises  in  "  Adul- 
tery "  another  of  the  class  of  "Rilchiam":  and 
dismisses  it.  Concerning  what  this  commandment 
means  as  distinct  from  what  it  says,  it  is  clear  that 
It  IS  a  warning  against  using  other  people's  property. 
It  would  call  for  no  remark  additional  to  tbosa  made 
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anent  the  eighth  did  it  not  illustrate  how  vain  is  the 
belief  in  the  "  rights  "  of  possession :  lliat  possession 
is  not  merely  nine  but  ten  parts  of  the  law :  that  an 
"  owner  "  should  be  as  ready  to  defend  his  property 
with  as  unremitting  a  zeal  as  that  with  which  an 
early  Christian  guarded  his  soul  to  prevent  the  devil 
snatching  it  away.  What  is  called  the  "  free  love  " 
argument  is  an  exposition  of  the  vanishing  of  the 
claims  of  "  right  "  in  face  of  the  power  of  "  might"  : 
a  fact  which  leaves  a  "  conceptualist  "  as  nonplussed 
as  a  merchant  would  be  if  bales  of  goods  assigned  to 
the  ownership  and  warehouse  of  Mr.  Smith  were  to 
find  voice  and  legs  and  say  "  We  are  only  labelled 
Smith  :  we  prefer  to  belong  to  Mr.  Jones."  If  there- 
upon they  held  to  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Jones  held  to 
them,  it  would  be  poor  consolation  to  Smith  to 
Itnow  that  be  had  a  "  right  "  to  them.  He  would 
find  himseM  in  the  same  situation  as  the  "  workers  " 
who  work  and  think  they  have  a  "  right  "  to  what 
they  produce  and  can  prove  it  to  you  by  ten  different 
lines  of  argument;  but  who  are  bereft  of  the  goods 
none-the-less.  One  can  only  say  that  it  is  their 
business  to  find  out  why  their  ears  are  boxed  :  also 
why  their  pockets  and  stomachs  are  empty. 

tji     tjj     iji 

In  the  sixth  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
the  ruse  employed  is  identical  with  that  employed  in 
number  eight.  Obviourfy  we  live  only  because  we 
are  prepared  to  kill — bird,  beast,  fish,  plant  and  any- 
thing which  stands  between  us  and  the  opportunity 
to  kill  these;  to  kill  is  the  first  necessity  of  living; 
therefore  the  injunction  cannot  be,  as  it  appears,  a 
genera]  prohibition  of  killing ;  it  refers  apparently  to 
"  killing  "  under  special  circumstances  and  the 
specification  is  merely  left  blank  to  allow  "  gover- 
nors "  to  fill  in  the  bill  to  fit  their  convenience.  When 
killing  is  done  contrary  to  the  specialised  restrictions 
selected  by  governors  it  becomes  "crime"  and  is 
called  "murder."  To  understand  why  killing  at 
times  is,  and  at  other  times  is  not  murder,  one  must 
turn  not  to  law,  but  to  the  theory  of  "  order." 
"  Order  "  is  that  arrangement  of  things — including 
people — which  fits  in  with  the  whim  of  an  individual, 
or  an  individualised  group.  If  the  "  order  "  of  those 
who  are  maintained  in  their  position  of  governors 
demands  the  killing  of  certain  people,  as  it  does  in  a 
war,  in  overworking  to  make  profits,  or  any  of  the 
thousand  ways  in  which  the  lives  of  the  common 
people  are  jeopardised  and  "  taken  " — then  "  killing 
IS  no  murder."  It  is  instead,  "  patriotism"  or  "bold 
statesmanship."  But  if  the  common  people  begin  to 
think  that  the  ways  of  the  governing  parties  are  in- 
compatible with  their  ideas  of  "  order"  and  they  take 
to  killing:  then  killing  is  murder:  double-dyed, 
heinous :  a  hideous,  Tjeart-shuddering  blasphemous 
affront    to    God    and    man :    to    the    universe,    to 

of  angels,  and  tmui  be  avenged:  So,  Call  out  the  entire 
army  and  navy  and  see  that  God  and  the  Church  are 
bustled  up !  !  I  !  !     Killing  then  is  murder  and  no 
Jidoubt  about  it. 

To  the  fifth  and  fourth  we  need  give  little  space. 

^TYie  fifth  is  one  which  most  6f  us  are  fairly  well  able 

to  reckon  up.     "  To  honour  God  " — or  the  "Jking  " 

■>y  brtfe  Wiiig.     Wtliave  hot  lived  with  God  and  the 

'"■^Irthg:  but' Witk  parents  most  of  us  have  lived  and 

''^ry  varif    in    Me  'the  "  command  "  to  "  honour  " 

them  be<^>iMes '^  dkfirte  of  ^Upererogation.      If  we 

know  people  well   enough,   most  of  us  are   able  to 

bestow  credit  where  credit  is  due :  and  to  withhold  it 

on  the  same  terms.     Number  four  can  be  referred  to 

''jiny  week-ender.-    We  need  not  fkjy  a  dead  horse. 

I'^TThe  meaning  of  the  Sabbath  day  was  that  it  was  to 

"  ^  kept  "  hoty  '* :  used  for  the  indoctrmatin|:  of  the 

"holy  ideas."    Si«  days  are  as  loBg  a  period  as  a 


"  natural  "  man  can  go  without  befaig  reminded  of 
the  holy  ideas :  the  seventh  day  is  to  be  set  aside 
for  the  renewing  of  allegiance  to  the  "sacred" 
names.  In  an  article  in  our  last  issue  we  explained 
why  certain  names  were  to  be  kept  "sacred": 
because  if  questioned  their  "  essence  "  would  vanish  : 
the  name  was  the  thing.  We  refer  our  readers 
again  to  that  explanation,  which  will  enable' us  to 
"explain"  the  import  of  the  third  commandment 
almost  in  a  word.  "  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  thy  God  in  vain  :  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  "  and  so  on.  That  is  :  the  name  of  God  is 
not  to  be  questioned  :  it  is  to  be  left — a  name  above 
all  names — undesecrated  by  a  "  natural "  maa's 
inquiry.  "  God's  "  identity  is  not  to  be  inquired 
into :  a  prohibition  which  puts  the  first  and  second 
commandment  out  of  reach  of  a  danger  which  very 
closely  threatens  them.  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  but  Me."  (Of  this  the  second  is  a  continuation 
and  enlargement.)  It  is  only  the  fact  that  inquiry 
into  the  identity  of  the  "  Me  "  is  forbidden  which 
prevents  the  identifying  of  the  two  persons  of  the 
injunction.  Suppose  the  "Thou"  and  "Me"  are 
one  and  the  same?  If  they  are  one  and 'the  same, 
the  whole  heavenly  structure  dissolves  in  mere  sound 
in  the  ears  of  the  natural  trium]4iant  man — the. 
egoist.  Valuable  indeed  to  the  conceptualists  are  the 
uses  of  the  "  Sacred  "  ! 

■  t  r  IfS     Jfi     in  .■.!•,  ,  '' 


Of  the  ten,  the  ninth  remains :  the  injunction 
against  "  bearing  false  witness,"  to  which  we  would 
add  "  lying  "  in  general,  we  have  purposely  post- 
poned to  the  last,  because  it  has  to  do  with  a 
different  order  of  values  from  the  remaining  nine. 
ToJ>e  forbidden  to  "  bear  false  witness  "  and  to  be 
forbidden  to  "  steal  "  implies  that  one  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  power  to  effect  their  contraries :  an 
assumption  which  can  by  no  means  go  without  ques- 
tion. It  is  within  the  power  of  any  either  to  steal 
or  not  to  steal  (within  the  prescribed  limits)  :  but  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  all  to  "  bear  true  witness."  A 
dog— or  a  member  of  any  other  sub-human  species — 
can  steal :  it  can  also  be  terrorised  into  not  stealing. 
But  to  "  bear  witness  "  either  truly  or  falsely  is  a 
business  which  involves  a  development  of  the  power 
of  being  "aware"  to  its  self-conscious  degree.  It 
is  a  power  of  life  as  yet  in  its  incipient  stage,  and  for 
the  majority  of  human  beings  it  is  in  too  confused  a 
period  for  them  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  what 
their  perceptions  are,  except  in  the  simplest  and  most 
often  repeated  operations  of  sense  such  as  seeing 
and  hearing.  Even  these  often  lie  within  a  mist  too 
hazy  for  many  knowingly  to  bear  "  true  "  witness. 
Many  witnesses  for  instance  in  police-court  proceed- 
ings could  not  say  whether  tb«y  were  speaking  truly 
or  not,  if  they  became  excited,  and  if  finally  it  should 
be  proved  that  they  have  been  "  lying,"  it  is  not 
proved  that  they  have  deliberately  ' '  Ijome  false 
witness  "  :  it  is  quite  as  fair  to  believe  that  they  were 
incapable  of  deciding  what  was  true.  It  is  not  often 
that  witnesses  lie  handsomely.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  jjeople  who  can  lie  boldly  and  deliberately. 
To  do  so  requires  too  precise  a  perception  as  to  what 
is  "  true."  The  reason  why  the  "  evidence  "  of  so 
many  witnesses  who  are  half-conscioi^y  "  lying  " 
breaks  down  under  cross-examination  is  that  the 
witnesses  have  not  perceived  the  facts  well  enough  to 
knbw  just  how  these  will  be  effected  should  some  of 
them  be  described  cootrarily  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  occurred.  Apart  however  from  either  the  con- 
fttsed  or  dttliberate  lying  about  simple  facts,  we  haive 
tke  gntA  alack  of  lies  concerning:  emotions  which 
has  been  piled  «(>  half-coiMcio«ialy  and  half-uncon- 
sci«iisty  by  more  hi^^hly  devd^oped  people,  under  the 
oame  of  Culture  aad  vrhiA  are  supposed  to  comprise 


"  Truth."  "  Culture  "  is  the  outcome  of  Gadding 
Minds — minds,  that  is,  which  are  dull  "  at  home," 
and  which  have  fallen  in  gladly  with  the  notion  that 
there  is  a  "  Truth  "  which  can  be  come  at  by  assidu- 
ous and  ingenious  manipulation  of  phrases.  They  are 
very  willing  to  attempt  short  cuts  to  understanding 
especially  if  they  can  in  that  way  travel  with  a  crowd 
of  gadders  like  themselves.  The  culture-epoch  of  the 
last  two  thousand  years  will  have  to  pass  before  the 
Searchers  for  Truth  begin  to  inquire  "  at  home  "  :  to 
understand  that  the  only  things  which  are  "  true  " 
for  them  are  the  few  things  which  their  own  indi- 
vidual power  to  perceive  makes  them  aware  of  through 
the  channels  of  their  senses.  Their  present  habit  of 
Hunting  for  Truth  with  thimbles  and  forks,  anchors 
and  care,  clappers,  tracts  and  a  wild  whirling  sound 
will  help  them  aa  far  towards  awareness  as — to  use 
an  analogy  we  have  used  before — the  presentation  of 
bound  volumes  of  the  works  of  Darwin  will  help  the 
jelly-fish  up  the  ascent  of  being.  The  clutter  of 
cultural  concepts — mere  words — are  choking  the  frail 
fine  tentacles  of  perception :  preconceived  notions 
hang  as  a  film  over  the  eyeballs  and  until  they  can  slip 
the  entire  burden  their  way  in  life  will  be  mad  and 
melancholy. 

tfi    jjt    tfi 


The  great  difference  therefore  between  the  eighth 
N  and  ninth  commandments  could  be  gathered  from 
some  such  summary  as  this :  "  Steal  as  efficiently  as 
you  can  if  you  want  to  or  need  "  :  it  is  the  unques-. 
tionable  method  of  reyal  and  noble  appropriation. 
But,  "  If  you  can  avoid  lying,  or  can  bear  true 
witness,  do  so — from  your  own  advantage.  The 
power  to  do  so  is  a  capacity,  feeble  but  capable  of 
growing,  and  is  on  the  one  line  of  human  growth 
discernible.  It  makes  that  which  is  merely  conscious 
self-conscious.  It  needs  every  encouragement: 
practice  and  training.  It  is  not  that  "  bearing  false 
witness  "  is  wrong  (if  swearing  away  the  character 
of  a  threatening  tiger  falsely  would  save  one  from 
danger,  it  would  be  a  strange  person  who  would 
refrain  from  swearing  falsely;  and  the  same  holds 
good  in  respect  of  many  of  the  "  tight  comers  "  in 
relation  to  fellow  human  beings,  which  we  occasion- 
ally find  we  have  run  into  in  this  life.)      Right  and 


wrong  save  for  conceptualists  have  no  meaning :  Out 
that  bearing  false  witnesf,  and  every  form  of  lying 
and  half-lying  tends  to  weaken  a  power  which  is 
weak  enough,  but  which  i#  the  highest  reach  to  which 
vital  power  has,  as  yet,  risen.  To  bear  true  witness 
comprises  human  genius.  No  wonder  therefore  with 
a  culture  made  of  lies,  i.e.  false  observations,  genius 
looks  as  though  it  were  about  tx>  flicker  out,  or  that, 
though  we  may  do  many  apparency  despicable  things 
for  money  and  property,  we  are  aware  of  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  regard  the  man  who  playa  the 
charlatan  and  prosdtutBS  hta  powers  gf  observation 
as  a  fool  in  the  deepest  iwnse  of  the  word. 


Sayings  of  K'ung. 

Selected,  with  an  introduction,  by., 
Ali^n  Upward. 

XI. 
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OTHER   SAYING* 
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HE  who  offends  against  Heaven  has  noqie  to  whom 
he  can  pray.  ■     ;  ^,i.r;  r.-f  Kr^i 


■    ■  :"    ■ — ^-1 i: :••'    ■  fni.  fi'i  ijilj 

Things  that  are  done,  tC  iv  needless  to  speait  aAont; 
things  that  have  had  their  course,  it  is  needless  to 
remonstrate  about ;  things  that  are  past,  it  is  needless 
to  blame.  * 

■■..  »»•■•" 

;vfH  oi !  :.    '  . .        -1  ■  ;.v     -,.  •:•.'  ,>■--, 
Man  is  bom  for  uprightness;  ..  ■.      1 ,  ..;.;, 

•  •  •  • 

They  who  know  are  not  equal  to  those  who  love 
knowledge,  and  they  who  love  it  are  not  equal  to 
those  who  delight  in  it. 

••  ♦•  •■»- 

The  commander  of  the  forces  of  a  large  State  may 
be  carried  off,  but  the  will  of  even  a  common  man 
cannot  be  taken  from  him.  •' 

•  •  •  »  ■  •.  -tji..  '■ 

Can  men  reftise  to  assent  to  the  words  of  strict 
admonition  ?  But  it  is  reforming  the  conduct  because 
of  them  which  is  valuable.  Can  men  refuse  to  be 
pleased  with  words  of  gentle  advice?  But  it  is 
unfolding  their  aim  which  is  valuable.  If  a  man  be 
pleased  with  these  words,  but  does  not  unfold  their 
aim ;  and  assents  to  those,  but  does  not  reform  his 
conduct,  I  can  really  do  nothing  with  him. 

.■•'■•*     •   II'    ■,    .-'■     -jq'    «i-«'ei:».     J"..    .:.'<l.;l«--Vf;.,     .^i-v 

I  have  not  seen  one  who  loves  virtue  as  he  loves 
beauty.  _  -'••  f    -'• 


Hard  is  the  case  of  him  who  will  stuff  himself  with 
food  the  whole  day,  without  applying  his  mind  to 
anything.  Are  there  not  gamesters  and  chess- 
players? To  be  one  of  these  would  still  be  better 
than  doing  nothing,  at  all. 


Respectfulness,  without  the  rules  of  iMY>priety, 
becomes  laborious  bustle.  Carefulness,  without  the 
rules  of  propriety,  becomes  timidity.  Boldness,  with- 
out the  rules  of  propriety,  becomes  insubordination. 
Straightforwardness,  without  the  rules  of  propriety, 
becomes  rudeness.  n 


The  Master  said,-T-"  *  It  is  according  to  the  rules  of 
propriety,'  they  say.  Are  gems  and  silks  all  that  is 
meant  by  propriety?.  '  It  is  music,'  they  say.  Are 
bells  and  drums  all  that  is  meant  by  music?" 


He  who  puts  on  the  appearance  of  stem  firmness 
while  inwardly  he  is  weak,,  is  like  one  of  the  aauit, 
mean  people ; — yea,  is  he  not  like  a  thief  who  breaks 
through,  or  climbs  over  a  wall? 
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Two  Books. 

I.— PROMENADES  LITT£RAIRES.» 

I  CANNOT  quite  ex[dain  why  I  am  often  guilty  of 
preferring  old  books  and  modern  miseellaneous 
essays  about  old  books  to  the  most  marvellous 
and  stupendous  productions  pf^living  genius.  How 
incredible  and  foolish  that  anyone  should  choose  to 
read  the  yellowing  pages  of  some  dusty  immortal 
rather  than  the  fresh-smelling  leaves  of  Dr.  Bridges 
and  Mr.  Hardy  I  The  newest  writers  hardly  count ; 
their  works  are  certainly  as  obscure  and  often  as 
little  read  as  any  forgotten  worthy  of  old.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  read  those  works  which  are  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  modern  European  culture ; 
i  am  guiltless  of  Strindberg,  Neiusche,  and  Signor 
d'.Annunzio,  of  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  Mr.  Wells. 
Truly,  old  Burton  and  Pietro  Myrteo  and  his  like, 
Bergk's  Fragments  and  the  Gull's  Horn  Book  are 
different  matters.  Half  one's  reading  time  now  is 
wasted  in  the  perusal  of  "  classical "  nineteenth 
century  authors,  whom  "everybody  must  read." 
The  devil  take  the  nineteenth  century.  Now  that  it 
has  become  "  classical  "  it  is  merely  a  conspiracy 
of  the  authors'  heirs  to  prevent  the  reading  of 
interesting  books. 


Thus  it  happens  that  in  M.  de  Gourmont's  fifth 
series  of  Promenades  Litt^raires  I  relish  most  "  Le 
Roman  dfe  Guillaume  de  Machaut  at  de  P^ronne 
d'Armentiires."  To  my  shame  I  confess  that  before 
I  read  M.  de  Gourmont's  little  essay  I  never  heard 
of  either  of  these  people,  and,  after  reading  it,  I  even 
suspected  that  they  had  never  existed  outside  the 
imagination.  The  British  Museum  catalogue  sets 
us  all  right;  almost  a  whole  page  of  that  biggest 
book  in  the  world  is  given  up  to  editions  of  Machaut. 
A  couple  of  mornings  spent  with  the  poems  of 
Guillaume  and  the  learned  remarks  (rf  his  editor, 
M.  Chichmaref,  will  instruct  any  reader  m  the 
sources  of  M.  de  Gourmont's  essay.  There  may  be 
read  quantities  of  well-conceited  ballades  and  lais^ 
and  rondeaulx)  all  on  the  inexhaustible  subject  of 
Amor.  There  may  be  read  curious  and  erudite 
speculations  on  the  probable  date  of  Guillaume's 
birth,  on  the  symptoms  of  gout  which  attacked  him 
in  his  later  life,  Qn  the  pilgrimage  he  made  when  he 
recovered,  and,  best  of  all,  a  notable  discussion  on 
the  identity  of  his  mistress,  one  Tarbe  leaning 
towards  a  certain  Agn^s  de  Navarre,  while  P.  Paris 
and  others  (among  them  M.  de  Gourmont  and  the 
excellent  M.  Chidimaref)  decline  upon  a  Made- 
moiselle P^romie  d'Armentiires.  But  you  will  not 
find  there  that  re-creative  faculty  and  fanciful  sen- 
suality of  M.  de  GounncHit  by  whose  means  he  tttras 
the  almost  forgotten  "  legend  "  of  these  two  people 
into  as  interesting  a  novelette  as  the  tale  of  Abelard 
and  Haoise.  The  letters  of  P^ronne,  as  they  are 
printed  in  P.  Paris'  edition  of  Machaut,  are  simple 
and  prettily  amorous.  M.  de  Gourmont  has  a 
pleasingly  cynical  view  of  P^ronne's  motives  in  this 
bizarre  affair,  which  began  by  the  lady's  (aged  19) 
sending  the  poet  (aged  about  60)  a  rondeau  and  an 
affectionate  letter,  which  culminated  in  un-chivalric 
manner  by  the  lady  becoming  the  poet's  mistress, 
and  which  ended  by  her  neglecting  him  entirely — 
"  drc^ping "  him,  as  we  should  say.  M.  de 
Gourmont  thinks  that  in  the  main  she  was  influenced 
merely  by  the  desire  of  acquiring  reputation — noto- 
riety, fame,  what  you  will — through  having  been  the 
mistress  of  one  of  the  most  famous  poets  of  the  time. 
Perhaps  that  is  true ;  M.  de  Gourmont  has  a  great 

■  »  "  Prtwienades  Littiraires. "    Ve.  Serie-    Par  Remy 
de    Gourmont.      (Paris.      Mercure    de    France. 
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knowledge  of  the  modern  female  character  :  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  know  the  fourteenth  century  woman;  as 
Flaubert  remarked,  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
characters  of  the  women  of  history,  for  we  can  never 
know  them.  At  any  rate,  the  lives  and  correspon- 
dence of  these  two  curious  people  have  given  M.  de 
Gourmont  materials  for  a  pleasant  little  "  histoire  " 
very  much  in  his  manher;  and  he  has  managed  to 
extract  some  readable  quotations  from  their  bulky 
works — works  which,  on  the  wboie«  ace  better  to 
write  about  than  to  reaA-j^  ■••.■K'i-' ,lviHiii,j8* 

'.      '      ■'   ■,^-.  >;.; 

Some  of  the  articles  in  this  volume  are  sufficiently 
deep  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  make  them,  for  me, 
quite  unreadable.  Leon  Dierx  is  not  .  particularly 
objectionable;  his  was  a  gentle  unobtrusive  per- 
sonality, and  the  noise  he  makes  in  the  great  blare 
o:  modern  authorship  is  so  slight  that  it  may  very 
well  be  musical.  But  who  can  take  a  warm  fraternal 
interest  in  Alfred  de  Vigny,  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
bouncing  de  Balzac  and  the  severe  Saint-Beuve,  in 
the  originality  of  Maitre  Maeterlinck,  and  in  the 
novels  of  the  Goncourt  brothers?  More  readily  I 
turn  to  the  pages  in  which  M.  de  Gourmont  talks 
learnedly  of  the  art  of  gardens  and  of  the  Abb6 
Delille,  hearing  with  pleasure  that  both  these  elegant 
authors  prefer  the  English  garden,  with  its  "ordered 
wantonness,"  its  wilderness  and  untrimmed  borders 
to  the  oppressive  geometrical  exactness  of  the  French 
garden.  A  slight  plea  should  be  put  up  for  the 
topiary  art,  undeservedly  decried  in  this  essay ;  what 
can  be  happier,  more  pleasant  to  the  sight  than  those 
shrubs  of  box  cut  into  birds  and  globes  which  greet 
us  at  Hampton  Court  and  in  the  Dutch  Garden  at 
Kensington?  And  while  I  am  speaking  of  quaint 
out-of-doors  things  it  is  opportune  to  mention  a 
curious  slip  made  in  the  essay  on  Shakespeare  in  this 
book.  M.  de  Gourmont  speaks  of  Walton's  "  Com- 
pleat  Angler  ' '  as  the  ' '  Perfect  Angler, ' '  and  actually 
writes  as  if  he  believed  that  Shakespeare  had  read 
the  works  of  the  amiable  Isaak,  when,  as  a  fact,  the 
Compleat  Angler  was  not  pmblished  until  1653,  nearly 
forty  years  after  Shakespeare's  death  !  B^ranger, 
dissected  and  dismissed;  Petronius  and  his  French 
translator,  M.  Tailhade;  Maurice  de  Guirin,  the 
author  of  The  Centaur;  and  the  French  translators; 
these  are  some  of  the  bett«r  essays.  If  it  were  not 
pedantic  it  would  be  interesting  to  ask  wiiy  Remy 
Belleau's  translation  of  the  Alexandrian  Anacreo- 
netics  is  called  a  translation  of  Anacreon.  Too  long 
have  these  "  mignardises  "  been  fostered  upon  the 
kindly  "  Teian  bard."  The  theory  that  Petronius 
did  not  mean  Nero  by  his  character  of  Trimalchio  is 
an  interesting  one,  but  requires  a  long  discussion. 
Although  M.  de  Gourmont  brings  forward  some 
excellent  arguments  he  has  not  quite  proved  his  case, 
though  I  am  willing  to  give  him  the  story  of  how 
the  Satyricoo  was  written  in  day  if  he  will  give  up 
some  of  the  tales  of  Shakespeare's  youth.  Strange 
contrariety  of  sympathies !  he  who  will  not  yield  up 
the  tale  of  Shakespeare  holding  horses  at  the  theatre 
door,  because  it  is  a  myth,  labours  with  lexicon, 
Plutarch  and  Tacitus  to  disprove  the  legends  which 
have  gathered  about  the  name  of  Petronius  Arbiter ! 


CHANCE.* 

Mr.  Joseph  Conrad^  having  furrowed  with  adven- 
turous keel  every  ocean  on  the  map  save  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic,  has  now  settled  down  to  shore-life  in 
company  with  the  interminable,  incorrigible,  and,  at 
last,  match-making,  Mariow.  In  Chance  we  have 
but  little  of  the  high  seas,  little  of  high  deeds  and 
high  endeavours  upon  the  mountainous  seas;  like  a 
grown-up-people's  novelist  Mr.  Conrad  psychologises 

*  "  Chance."    By  Joseph  Conrad.     (Methuen.     6/-.) 


jjrofoundly,  and  unlike  the  dog  of  the  scriptures  he 
seldom  returns  &c.  Chance  is  perhaps  most  like 
Lord  Jim  ;•  it  is  not  the  Ballantynish,  brain-thrilling 
yarn,  like  the  whirling  Typhoon  and  the  adventurous 
Youth.  Like  (here  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Conrad's  norvel  seeking  unavailingly  for  an  apt 
metaphor),  like — like  slow-boiling  oil  the  pathos  and 
terror  of  Chance  scorch  our  passive  minds;  like  too- 
courteous  hosts  we  endure  the  long-drawn  exact 
sentences  and  irritating  interruptions  which  have 
now  become  the  distinction  of  Marlow.     There  was 

a  time — it  must  have  been  anterior  to  Sterne when 

a  story-teller  began— at  the  beginning,  went  on- 
through  the  middle,  and  ended — at  the  end.  In 
Chance  we  have  a  short  digression  of  some  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  pages  before  we  return  to  the 
scene  which  terminates  chapter  one.  The  great 
Lawrence  (Sterne,  not  D.  H.)  could  hardly  have  done 
better.  The  narrative  slides  from  "  I  "  to  Marlow 
to  Powell  to  the  impersonal  and  back  again,  like  a 
story  of  a  scandal  told  by  four  impatient  ladies. 
What  matter?  it  is  marvellously  told,  like — like  all 
Mr.  Conrad's  stories.  Like  a  well-trained  dancer 
gliding  through  a  crowded  ball-room  the  practised 
reader  passes  through  Mr.  Conrad's  chapters  without 
colliding  with  any  of  them.  Bewilderment,  expecta- 
tion and  intense  concentration  may  sit  figuratively 
upon  the  reader's  brow,  but  in  the  end  he  will  set 
down  Chance  with  a  sigh  and  with  the  remark  that 
It  IS  an  uncommonly  rum  yam.  The  close  analytk 
treatment  resembles  that  in  the  middle  novel  in 
"  'Twixt  Land  and  Sea  Stories  " ;  I  think  it  is  called 
"A  Slice  of  Fortune."  The  half-mad,  sensitive 
over-strained  mind  of  Flora  de  Barrel  is  rendered 
with  amazing  exactness,  like  a  watch  telling  the 
time.  The  Fynes  are  so  carefully  and,  again,  exactly 
presented  that  we  recognise  at  once  their  superiority 
to  the  hideous  bourgeois  relative,  who,  indeed,  is  like 
nothing  but  his  own  horrible  self.  Captain  Anthony 
the  first  mate  and  the  second  mate,  the  steward  and 
the  man-at-the-wheel— these  we  recognise  as  belong- 
ing to  a  class  of  phenomena  familiar  to  Mr.  Conrad 
from  his  boyhood.  Even  the  portrait  rf  what  might 
have  been,  and  probably  was,  Coventry  Patmore,  will 
deight  the  discriminating  reader,  as  plum-cake 
delights  a  red-complexioned,  well-digesting  boy  of 
thirteen  years  and  five  months. 


The  crown  of  laurel  reposes  upon  Mr.  Conrad's 
forehead ;  he  stands  among  us  as  the  foremost  of  that 
increasing  band  of  foreigners  who  write  English 
better  than  the  natives  of  this  island.  He  has  a 
reputation  whkh  every  other  prose  author  in  the 
British  Islands  ought  to  envy  considerably.  Though 
some  of  his  books  run  the  risk  of  appealing  in  the 
future  only  to  adventurous-minded  and  semi-literary 
youth,  he  is  yet  certain  of  a  chapter,  a  page,,  a  para- 
^"P|  in  every  future  history  of  Literature  written  in 
the  English  Language.  Mr.  Conrad  has  produced 
that  rarest  of  all  things,  an  individual  style.  Without 
the  delicate  convolutions  of  Mr.  Henry  James  and  the 
too  fragile  allusiveness  of  Lionel  Johnson,  his  style 
has  at  once  the  subtlety  which  the  one  possesses  and 
"|e  vividness  which  the  other  lacks,  "  Tess  of  the 
d  Urbevilles"  has  appeared  upon  the  cinematograph ; 
tor  Mr.  Conrad's  works  the  cinema  could  only  be 
supererogatory;  he  is  indeed  the  greatest  "  filmer  " 
of  modern  litMature ;  the  Homer  of  the  South  Seas ; 
the  raconteur  sans  fin  et  sans  reproche. 

Richard  Aldington. 
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SOME  nights  ago  Mr.  T.  E.  Hulme  deiivered  to  the 
Quest  Society  an  almost  wholly  unintelligible 
lecture  on  cubism  and  new  art  at  large.  He 
was  followed  by  two  other  speakers  equally  unintelli- 
gible. With  the  artists  themselves  fighting  through 
the  obscurities  of  a  new  convention  it  is  foolish »  or 
very  nearly  so,  to  expect  a  critic — even  an  amat^'ur 
critic — to  put  forth  generalities  which  shall  wholly 
satisfy  both  artist  and  public. 

One  may  stand  and  say  "  I  believe."  One  can  say 
with  equal  dignity  "  This  stu«f  is  a  d— n  sight  more 
interesting  than  Rodin  at  his  plaster-castiest  or  than 
the  Florentine  Boy."  But  whether  one  can  lay  down 
axioms  of  criticism  that  will  not  only  have  but  conoty  a 
meaning  is  a  thorny  outrageous  question. 

The  Greeks  !  !  !  Even  the  Greeks  whose  sculpture 
reminds  all  rightly  constituted  young  futurists  of 
.  cake-icing  and  plaster  of  Paris ;  even  the  Greeks  had 
one  ideal  for  their  drama  and  another  for  cutting 
stone.  They  had  Praxiteles  to  make  them  super- 
fashion  plates;  immortal  and  deathless  lay-figures, 
and  they  had  tragedy  to  remind  them  of  chaos  and 
death  and  the  then  inexplicable  forces  of  destiny  and 
nothingness  and  beyond. 

Their  sculpture  has  at  certain  recurring  periods 
been  an  ideal  for  super-sesthetes  and  matinee  girls. 
The  placid  have  excused  the  Greek  drama  by  the 
Aristotelian  fable  that  it  was  made  for  purgation, 
that  you  beheld  Clytemnestra  and  thfci  retreated 
home  to  do  differently.  You  exhausted  your  unseemly 
emotions  by  the  use  of  vicarious  horror  and  returned 
to  an  orderly  life. 

Of  course  the  Greeks  never  did  return  to  an  orderly 
life.  They  were  addicted  to  more  disreputable  vices 
than  can  be  mentioned  in  modem  society  or  even  in 
"Modern  Society."  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
plausible  writers  they  were  probably  the  most  un- 
plea.<iant  set  of  people  who  ever  existed,  so  that 
taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that 
the  Aristotelian  theory  is  pragmatical. 

Mr.  Hulme  told  us  that  there  was  vital  art  and 
geometric  art.  Mr.  Lewis  compared  the  soul  to  a 
bullet.  I  gathered  from  his  speech  that  you  could 
set  a  loaf  of  bread  in  an  engine  shop  and  that  this 
would  not  cause  said  loaf  to  produce  cubist  paintings. 
A  third  speaker  got  himself  disliked  by  saying  that 
one  might  regard  the  body  either  as  a  sensitized 
receiver  of  sensations,  or  as  an  instrument  for  carry- 
ing out  the  decrees  of  the  will  (or  expressioning  the 
soul,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  term  it).  These  two 
views  are  opposed  and  produce  two  totally  opposed 
theories  of  aesthetic.  I  use  the  word  aesthetic  para- 
doxically, let  us  say  two  theories  of  art. 

Finding  this,  statement  unfavourably  received  and^ 
wishing  to  be  taken  for  a  man  of  correct  and  orthodox 
opinions;  trimming  his  words  to  the  wind,  he  then 
said  that  you  could  believe  that  man  was  the  perfect 
creature,  or  creator,  or  lord  of  the  universe  or  what 
you  will,  and  diat  there  was  no  beauty  to  surpass  the 
beauty  of  man  or  of  man  as  conceived  by  the  late 
Sir  Lawrence  Alma>Tadema ;  or  that  on  the  contrary 
you  could  believe  in  something  beyond  man,  some- 
thing important  enough  to  be  fed  with  the  blood  of 
hecatombs. 

This  last  seemed  to  cheer  the  audience.  Mr. 
Hulme  had  also  expressed  it.  ^ 

IL 

Humanism-' having  had  no  chance  in  the  occklait, 
in  life,  I  mean,  save  for  an  occasional  decade  which 
ha»  usually  been  followed  by  some  pest  like  the 
Gounter-rafigrmation  or  Praise^d  Barebones  or  the 
SMSt  estisMU*  S.  Webbs  &  Co>^  Humanism  has,  I 
was  about  txr  wrttei  tak^>  rob^ge  iir  the  arts. 
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The  tfiuoductioa  of  Ojinns,  tribal  gods,  fetiches, 
etc.  into  the  arts  is  Aerefore  a  happy  presage. 

The  artist  has  been  for  so  long  a  humanist !  H« 
has  been  a  humanist  out  of  reaction.  He  has  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  humanity  was  unbearably 
Mupid  and  that  he  most  try  to  disagree  with  it.  But 
h*  has  also  tried  to  lead  and  persuade  it ;  to  save  it 
from  itaeM.  He  has  fed  it  out  of  his  hand  and  the 
aru  have  grow*  dull  and  complacent,  like  a  slightly 
uxorious  spouse. 

The  artist  has  at  last  been  aroused  to  the  fact  that 
ttie  war  between  him  and  the  world  is  a  war  without 
truoe.  That  his  only  remedy  is  slaughter.  This  is 
a  mild  way  to  say  it.  Mr.  Hulme  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  difference  between  the  new  art  and 
the  old  was  not  a  difference  in  degree  but  a  difference 
in  kind;  a  difference  in  intention. 

The  old-fashioned  artist  was  like  a  gardener  who 
should  wish  to  turn  all  his  garden  into  trees.  The 
modern  artist  wishes  dung  to  stay  dung,  earth  to 
stay  earth,  and  out  of  this  be  wishes  to  grow  one  or 
two  flowers,  which  shall  be  something  emphatically 
Mat  dioig,  H0t  earth.  The  artist  has  no  longer  any 
bdictf  or  suspicion  that  the  mass,  the  half-educated 
simpering  general,  the  semi-connoisseur,  the  some- 
tiroes  ccrflector,  and  still  less  the  readers  of  the 
"  Spectator  "  and  the  "  English  keview  "  can  in  any 
way  share  his  delights  or  understand  his  pleasure  in 
forces. 

He  knows  be  is  born  to  rule  but  he  has  no  intention 
of  trying  to  rule  by  general  franchise.  He  at  least 
is  bom  to  the  purple.  He  is  not  elected  by  a  system 
of  {riural  voting.  There  has  been  a  generation  of 
artists  who  were  content  to  permit  a  familiarity 
between  themselves  and  the  "  cultured  "  and,  even 
worse,  with  the  "educated,"  two  horrible  classes 
composed  of  suburban  professors  and  their  gentler 
relatioos. 

This  tinte  is  fortunately  over.  The  artist  recog- 
nises his  life  in  the  terms  of  the  Tahiytiaa  savage. 
His  chance  for  existence  is  equal  to  that  of  the  bush- 
man.     His  dangers  are  as  subtle  and  sodden. 

He  must  live  by  craft  and  violence.  His  gods  are 
violent  gods.  A  religion  of  fashion  plates  has  little 
to  say  to  him,  and  that  little  is  nauseous.  An  art  of 
the  fashion  plates  does  not  express  him.  ' 

There  is  a  recognition  of  this  strife  in  the  arts — 
in  the  arts  of  the  moment. 

Those  artists,  so  called,  whose  work  does  not  show 
thb  strife,  are  uninterestiog.  They  are  uninteresting 
becanae  they  are  simply  insensible.  And  being 
insensible  they  are  not  artistb. 

One  therefore  says  that  Epstein  is  the  only  sculptor 
in  England.  One  hears  whispers  of  a  man  called 
Gill  (the  present  author  knows  nothing  about  him). 
And  more  recently  one  has  come  into  contact  with 
the  work  of  a  young  sculptor  Gaudier-Brzeska  (repro- 
duced in  this  issoe). 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr.  Epstein  has  brought 
tnTa  new  beauty.  Art  is  to  be  achnired  rather  than 
explained.  The  jargon  of  these  sculptors  is  beyond 
me.  1  do  not  precisely  know  why  I  admire  a  green 
granite,  female,  apparently  pregnant  monster  with 
one  eye  going  around  a  square  comer. 

Wboi  I  say  that  I  admire  this  representation  more 
tbao  an  cnrlier  portrait  of  the  same  monster  (in  the 
sbt^pe  of  a  question  mark)  I  am  told  "  It  is  more 
monumental." 

These  men  work  in  an  unchanging  world.  Their 
work  permits  no  argument.  They  do  not  strive  ^ter 
plausibility.  I  think  we  are  sick  to  death  of  plausi- 
bilities; oi  smooth  answers;  of  preachers  who 
"  prophecy  not  the  deaths  of  kings." 

It  is  easier  to  get  at  our  comfort,  our  exultation, 
our  ^iiiet  in  this  new  sort  of  sculpture,  it  is  ensier,  I 
am  trying  to  say,  t»  get  at  or  exptnin  this  by  ncgntiwe 
stateaants.  We  are  sick  to  dontk  af  tin  assorted 
panaoeaa,  of  tte  feneral  soqsiinr—w  ef  artists,  of 
their  i^ftmmmA  tn  hmt*  perfect  manners,  and  to 
ineatioo    ibiniMHtjr    iwMiing    unpleninst.     We   tre 


equally  sick  of  the  psyeho-intellectual  novcl'<-tl|e 
analytKal  method  of  pretending  that  all  hateful  things 
are  interesting  and  worthy  of  being  analysed  and 
recorded. 

Therefore  this  sculpture  with  its  general  combat, 
its  emotkmal  condemnation,  gives  ua  our  strongest 
satisfaction. 

A  sculpture  expressing  desire,  and  aware  of  tbe 
hindrance,  a  sculpture  recognising  inertia  and  not 
trying  to  persuade  us  that  there  is  any  use  in 
analysing  that  inertia  into  seven  and  seventy  sorts  of 
mental  and  temperamental  debility,  auch  a  sculpture 
has  come  to  us  in  good  hour  and  alt  one  can  say  is 
that  one-is  grateful  and  that  it  is  very  diAcult  to 
express  this  gratitude. 

Realism  in  literature  has  had  its  run.  For  tiiirty 
or  more  years  we  have  had  in  deluge,  tbe  analyses 
of  the  fatty  degeneration  of  life.  A  generation  has 
been  content  to  analyse.  They  were  necessary.  My 
generation  is  not  the  gen^ation  of  the  romantieiats. 
We  have  heard  all  that  the  "  realists  "  have  to  say. 
We  do  not  believe  in  Eutopias,  we  accept  all  that  the 
reabet  has  said.  We  do  not  think  his  statement 
complete,  for  be  has  often  dissected  the  dead  and 
taken  no  count  of  forces.  To  tbe  present  conditksi 
of  things  we  have  nothing  to  say  but  "  awrafr '*;  and 
this  new  wild  sculpture  says  it. 

The  artist  has  been  at  peaee  with  his  oppressors 
for  long  enough.  He  has  dabbled  in  democracy  snd 
he  is  now  done  with  that  folly. 

We  turn  back,  we  artists,  to  the  powers  of  tbe  sir, 
to  tiM  djinns  who  were  onr  allies  aforetime,  to  the 
spirits  of  our  ancestors.  It  ia  by  them  that  we  have 
ruled  and  shall  rule,  and  by  their  connivance  dtat 
we  shall  mount  again  into  our  hisrarehy.  Hie 
aristocracy  of  entail  and  of  title  has  decayed,  the 
aristocracy  of  commerce  is  decaying,  the  aristoeraey 
of  the  arts  is  ready  again  for  its  service. 

Modern  civilisation  has  bred  a  race  with  brains 
UIk  those  of  rabbits  and  we  who  are  the  heirs  of  the 
witchdoctor  and  the  voodoo,  we  artists  who  have 
been  so  long  the  despised  are  about  to  take  over 
control. 

And  the  public  will  do  well  to  resent  these  "  new  " 
kinds  irf  art. 

'' -^T:' ■~-nw.t^^:>v        Ezra  Poum. 


Poems. 

J,  ■<;.'- '..■.-i..ii»<-.>TM*5    ■    Tmb   IhKB.      '  ^Shttt-iKl-:,' 

In  the  brown  water, 

Thick  and  silver-^eencd  in  the  sunshine. 

Liquid  and  cool  in  the  shade  of  the  reeds, 

A  pike  dozed. 

Lost  among  the  shadows  of  stems 

He  lay  unnoticed.  .  •    ■ ! 

Suddenly  he  flicked  his  tail, 


•yn:' 


^ 


•,  .1-  ■1'i»0, '-.'.■ 


And- a  green-and-cepper  brightness) 
Ran  under  the  water>     >'      •    >-' 

Out  from  under  the  reeds, 

Came  the  oliv*.green  light;      r'" 

And  orange  flashed  up. 

Through  the  sun-thickened  water..' 

So  the  flsh  passed  aeroes  the  pool. 

Green  and  copper, 

A  darkness  and  a  gleam, 

And  the  blurred  reflections  of  the  willews,  oa  the 

opposite  bonk, 
Receivea  it. 

Tmb  Captusrd  Goddkss. 
Over  the  housetops. 
Above  the  vQttting  1 
I  have  seen  a  shiver  of  smethyst, 
And  blue  and  cinnamon  have  flickered, 
A  moment, 
At  the  far  end  of  a  duatji  atsstC. 
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Through  ahectnd  rain 
Has  come  a  lustre  of  crimson, 
And  1  have  watched  moonbeams. 
Hushed  by  a  film  of  palest  greeib,. 


It  was  her  wings, 

Who  stepped  over  the  cloudliv  f(-;,'n;i  •» 
And  laid  her  rainbow  feathers  i».t,>;;;. 
Aslant,  on  the  currents  of  the  niK«.iJ     . . 


-Ill  .'llht  I  }•■•■■. in',' 

1  followed  her  for  tong^  .  ( 

With  gaiing  eyes  and  stumbling  feet..; 
I  cared  not  where  ^e  led  me, 
My  eyes  were  full  of  colours  : 


'^■'■■.  .fV 


Saffrons,  rubies,  the  yellows  of  beryls, 

And  the  indigo^blue  of  quartz;  ■.,>,^rii  ■  i 

Flights  of  rose,  layers  of  chrysoprase,        '.,.'.'  1^,,^;. . 

Points  of  orange,  spirals  of  vermilion,  ,^,' 

The  spotted  gold  of  tiger-lily  petals,  ,     I,      >,  , 

The  loud  pink  of  bursting  hydrangeas. 

I  followed, 

And  watched  for  the  flashing  of  her  wings. 

In/the  city  I  found  her, 

The  narrow-streeted  city, 

In  tbe  market-place  I  came  upon  her,. 

Bound  and  trembling. 

Her  fluted  wings  were  fastened  to  her  sides  with 

cords, 
She  was  naked  and  Qold, 
For  that  day  the  wind  blew 
Without  sunshine. 

Men  chaffered  for  her, 

They  bargained  in  silver  and  gold. 

In  copper,  in  wheat, 

Aixi  called  their  bids  across  the  Tinrlfnt  plara 

The  Goddess  wept. 

Hiding  my  face,  T  fled, 

And  the  grey  wind  hissed  behind  me, 

Along  the  narrow  streets. 

Wmrx  AMD  Gnxxit. 

Hey!    My  daffodil-crowned^   1 

Slim  and  without  sandals  1      m    .  iii<     ,     .  -tj. 

As  the  sudden  spurt  of  flame'  upett  dhrkneas  [/  „ 

So  my  eyeballs  are  startled  with  you,  ^,    .  . 

Supple-lknbed  youth  among  the  fruit-trees,,,  i..^-.    ., . 

Light  runner  through  tasselled  or«Jiards.    ,'  ,  > , 

You  are  an  almond  flower  unsheathed 

Leaping  and  flickering  between  the  budded  branches. 

■  ''■         ActmoA  ■ 


As  r  would  free  the  white  almond  fran»tl 

hoafe. 

So  wouM  f  strip  your  trappings  off, 
Beloved. 

And  fingering  tbe  smooth  and  polished  kemef        '■ 
I  should  sec  that  in  my  hands  glitterad  a  gem  beyond 

couatiog^ 


Th?  Phbcinct.     Rocbbstbx. 

pe  tan  yellow  hellyhooks  stand. 

Stiff  and  straight, 

With  their  round  Uossoms  spread  09*0, 

In  the  quiet  sunshine. 

And  still  is  the  old  Roman  wall,    •     ,  • 

~««h  *W«  inggwi  bits  oi  fliMi, 

And  )uttint  atonns, 

ad  and  cragged, 

UNte  still  in  its  antinwly.  , 

^^  penr  tseo  pr—  dUJi 


■it*'. 


.A. 


And  feeling  it  warm  and  kindly. 
The  little  pears  ripen  to  yeHow  and  fed. 
They  hang  heavy,  bursting  with  jukie, 
Against  the  wall. 
So  old,  so  still ! 


The'sky  is  still. 

The  clouds  make  no  sound 

As  they  slide  away,  ■iiX^d'i  '    ^.^ 

Beyond  the  Cathedral  Tower,        '. 

To  the  river,  '■'' .A•^' '■''-'•   "';*': 

And  the  sea.  ..;>    n'  '.        \ 

It  is  very  quiet,     -':-  ';•'.''-':   -*'■''■  '■;,'■"•-•; 

Vary  sunny. 

The  myrtle  flowers  stretch  themselves  in  the  sun*  — 

shine,  •     . 

But  make  no  sound.  4'*:?'^'*  r."     '■■''•.''-- 

The  roses  push  their  little  ttltdifia  o^, 
And  climb  higher  and  higher. 
In  spots  they  have  climbed  over  the  watt. 
But  they  are  very  still. 
They  do  hot  seem  to  muve. 
And  the  old  wall  carries  them 
Without  effort,  and 'quietly 
Ripens  and  shields  the  vines  and  blossoms, 

A  bird  in  a  plane-tree 

Sings  a  few  notes, 

Cadenced  and  perfect 

They  weave  into  the  silience. 

The  cathedral  bell  knocks, 

One,  two,  three,  and  again, 

And  then  again. 

It  is  a  quiet  sound,  * 

Calling  to  prayer, 

Hardly  scattering  tbe  stilln«s», 

Only  making  it  close  in  more  densely. 

The  gardener  picks  ripe  goosdittrries 

For  the  Dean's  supper  to-night. 

It  is  very  quiet, 

Very  regulated  and  mellow. 

But  the  wall  is  old, 

It  has  known  many  days. 

It  is  a  Roman  wall; 

Left-over  and  forgotten. 

Beyond  the  cathedral'close  t'    "  '         ' 

Ydp  and  mutter  the  discontents  of  people  not  mrilbw. 

Not  well-regulated. 

People  who  care  more  for  bread  than  for  beauty. 

Who  would  break  the  tombs  of  saints. 

And  give  the  painted  wmdows  of  dhuvhes 

To  their  children  for  toys. 

Pfeople  who  say :  .      _- 

"  They  are  dead,  we  live  I'  ^  - 

The  world  is  for  the  living,"       '  ■/   ■  ■ 

Poois  I     It  is  alwi^s  the  dead  vi/ha  fafe6(t 

Crash  the  ripe  fruit,  and  cast  it  aside. 

Yet  its  seeds  shril  fructify. 

And  trees  rise  where  yonr  htrts  were,  standing,      . 

But  the  little  people  are  ignorant, 

They  ehafPn-,  and  swarm. 

The^  gnaw  like  rats. 

And  the  foundations  of  the  CathedraT  «M  bOiufi^      ' 


combed. 


?i!.i  N'.r^ 


The  Dean  is  in  the  Chapter  House ;  ... 

ffe  is  reading  ifte  architect's  bJtt 

For  the  completed  restoration  of  the  CatlledraL 

tt»  will  hnve  ripe  gooseberries  for  supper. 

And  then  he  will  walk  up  and  doWfl  the  path 

By  the  wall. 

An*  ifdlairs  tfte  snapdragons  and  (foUllas, 

Thia&iNg  Mtr  quiet  and  peaceful 

The  garden  is. 

The  old  wall  wa  Watch  him. 

Very  quiM%rfWri  fatiwdy  it  vOt  WHtcll. 

Fartb«ititni*aM, 

I»l»»KMmM#aU'. 
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A  Portrait  of  the  Arfist  as  a 


Young  Man. 

By  Jambs  Jovce. 
Chapter  I. — continued. 


f-  4  ■'  ■'  If 
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THE  bell  rang  for  night  prayers  and  he  filed  out 
oi  the  study  hall  after  the  others  and  down  the 
staircase  and  along  the  corridors  to  the  chapel. 
The  corridors  were  darkly  lit  and  the  chapel  was 
darkly  lit.  Soon  all  would  be  dark  and  sleeping.  There 
was  cold  nig^ht  air  in  the  chapel  and  the  marbles  were 
the  colour  the  sea  was  at  night.  The  sea  was  cold 
day  and  night :  but  it  was  colder  at  night.  It  was 
cold  and  dark  under  the  sea-wall  beside  his  father's 
house.  But  the  kettle  would  be  on  the  hob  to  make 
punch. 

The  prefect  of  the  chapel  prayed  above  his  head 
and  his  memory  knew  the  responses  : . 

O  Lord,  open  our  lips 

And  our  mouth  shall  announce  Thy  praise. 

Incline  unto  our  aid,  O  God! 

O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  us ! 

There  was  a  cold  night  smell  in  the  chapel.  But  it 
was  a  holy  smell.  It  was  not  like  the  smell  of  the  » 
old  peasants  who  knelt  at  the  back  of  the  chapel  at 
Sunday  mass.  That  was  a  smell  of  air  and  rain 
and  turf  and  corduroy.  But  they  were  very  holy 
peasants.  They  breathed  behind  him  on  his  neck 
and  sighed  as  they  prayed.  They  lived  in  Clane,  a 
fellow  said  :  there  were  little  cottages  there  and  he 
had  seen  a  woman  standing  at  the  half-door  of  a 
cottage  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  as  the  cars  had 
come  past  from  Sallins.  It  would  be  lovely  to  sleep 
for  one  night  in  that  cottage  before  the  fire  of 
smoking  turf,  in  the  dark  lit  by  the  fire,  in  the  warm 
dark,  breathing  the  smell  of  the  peasants,  air  and 
rain  and  turf  and  corduroy.  But,  O,  the  road  there 
between  the  trees  was  dark  !  You  would  be  lost  in 
the  dark.     It  made  him  afraid  to„thmk  of  how  it  was. 

He  heard  the  voice  of  the  prefect  of  the  chapel 
saying  the  last  prayer.  He  prayed  it  too  against  the 
dark  outside  under  the  trees. 

Visit,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  this  habitation 
and  drive  away  from  it  all  the  snares  of  the 
enemy.  May  Thy  holy  angels  dwell  herein  to 
preserve  us  in  peace,  and  may  Thy  blessing  be 
always  upon  us  through  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

His  fingers  trembled  as  he  undressed  himself  in  the 
dormitory.  He  toid  his  fingers  to  hurry  up.  He  bad 
to  undress  and  then  kneel  and  say  his  own  prayers 
iind  be  in  bed  before  the  gas  was  lowered  so  that  he 
might  not  go  to  hell  when  he  diedJ  He  rolled  his 
stockings  off  and  put  on  his  nightshirt  quickly,  and 
knelt  trembling  at  his  bedside  and  repeated  his 
prayers  quickly  fearing  that  .the  gas  would  go  down. 
He  felt  his  shoulders  shaking  as  he  murmured  : 

God  bless  my  father  and  my  mother  and  spare 

them  to  me  ! 
God  bless   my   little  brothers  and  sisters  and 

spare  them  to  me ! 
God  bless  Dante  and  Uncle  Charles  and  spare 

them  to  me  I 

He  blessed  himself  and  climbed  quickly  into  bed 
and,  tucking  the  end  of  the  nightshirt  under  his  feet, 
curled  himself  together  under  the  cold  white  sheets, 
shaking  and  trembling.  But  he  would  not  go  to 
hell  when  he  died;  and  the  shaking  would  stop.  A 
voice  bade  the  boys  in  the  dormitory  good-night. 
He  peered  out  for  aa  iastaat  over  the  coverlet  aad 


saw  the  yellow  curtains  round  and  before  his  bed 
that  shut  him  off  on  all  sides>  The  light  was  lowered 
quietly. 

The  prefect's  shoes  went  away.  Where?  IDown 
the  staircase  and  along  the  corridors  or  to  his  room 
at  the  end?  He  saw  the  dark.  Was  it  true  about 
the  black  dog  that  walked  there  at  night  with  eyes 
as  big  as  carriage-lamps?  They  said  it  was  the 
ghost  of  a  murderer.  A  long  shiver  of  fear  flowed 
over  his  body.  He  saw  the  dark  entrance  hall  of 
the  castle.  Old  servants  in  old  dress  were  in  the 
ironing-room  above  the  staircase.  It  was  long  ago. 
The  old  servants  were  quiet.  There  was  a  fire  there 
but  the  hall  was  still  dark.  A  figure  came  up  the 
staircase  from  the  hall.  He  wore  the  white  cloak  of 
a  marshal ;  his  face  was  pale  and  strange ;  he  held 
his  hand  pressed  to  his  side.  He  looked  out  of 
strange  eyes  at  the  old  servants.  They  looked  at 
him  and  saw  their  master's  face  and  cloak  and  knew 
that  he  had  received  his  death-wound.  But  only 
the  dark  was  where  they  looked  :  only  dark  silent 
air.  Their  master  had  received  his  death-wound  on 
the  battlefield  of  Prague  far  away  over  the  sea.  He 
was  standing  on  the  field ;  his  hand  was  pressed  to 
his  side ;  his  face  was  pale  and  strange  and  he  wore 
the  white  cloak  of  a  marshal. 

O  how  cold  and  strange  it  was  to  think  of  that ! 
All  the  dark  was  cold  and  strange.  There  were  pale 
strange  faces  there,  great  eyes  like  carriage-lamps. 
They  were  the  ghosts  of  murderers,  the  figures  of 
marshals  who  had  received  their  death-wound  on 
battlefields  far  away  over  the  sea.  What  did  they 
wish  to  say  that  their  faces  were  so  strange? 

Visit,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  this  habitation 
and  drive  away  from  it  all       .       .       ,. 

Going  home  for  the  holidays  !  That  wmild  be 
lovely  :  the  fellows  had  told  him.  Getting  up  on  the 
cars  in  the  early  wintry  morning  outside  the  door  of 
the  castle.  The  cars  were  rolling  on  the  gravel. 
Cheers  for  the  rector !  .  ,       .  ■  _ 

Hurray!     Hurray!     Hurray! 

The  cars  drove  past  the  chapel  and  all  caps  were 
raised.  They  drove  merrily  along  the  country  roads. 
The  drivers  pointed  with  their  whips  to  Bodenstown. 
The  fellows  cheered.  They  passed  the  farmhouse  of 
the  Jolly  Farmer.  Cheer  after  cheer  after  cheer. 
Through  Qane  they  drove,  cheering  and  cheered. 
The  peasant  women  stood  at  the  half-doors,  the  men 
stood  here  and  there.  The  lovely  smell  there  was  in 
the  wintry  air :  the  smell  of  Clane  :  rain  and  wintry 
air  and  turf  smouldering  and  corduroy. 

The  train  was  full  of  fellows  :  a  long  long  chocolate 
train  with  cream  facings.  The  guards  went  to  and 
fro  opening,  closing,  locking,  unlocking  the  doors. 
They  were  men  in  dark  blue  and  silver;  they  had 
silvery  whistles  and  their  keys  made  a  quick  miuic : 
click,  click  :  dick,  click. 

And  the  train  raced  on  over  the  flat  lands  and  past 
the  Hill  of  /\llen.  The  telegraph  poles  were  passing, 
passing.  The  train  went  on  and  on.  It  knew. 
There  were  lanterns  in  the  hall  of  his  father's  house 
and  ropes  of  green  branches.  There  were  holly  and 
ivy  round  the  pier-glass  and  holly  and  ivy,  green  and 
red,  twined  round  the  chandeliers.  There  were  red 
holly  and  green  ivy  round  the  old  portraits  on  the 
walls.     Holly  and  ivy  for  him  and  for  Christmas. 

Lovely      .   '    . 

All  the  people.  Welcome  home,  Stephen  !  Noisss 
of  welcome.  His  mother  kissed  him.  Was  that 
right?  His  father  was  a  marshal  now :  higher  than 
a  magistrate.     Welcome  home,  Stephen  ! 

No 


There  was  a  noise  of  curtain-rings  running  back 
along  the  rods,  of  water  being  sfriasbed  in  the  basins. 
There  was  a  noise  of  rising  and  dressing  and  washing 
in  the  dormitory  :  a  noise  of  clapping  of  hands  as  tile 
prefect  went  up  and  down  teHiag  tiw  fellows  to  look 
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sharp.  A  pale  sunlight  showed  the  yellow  curtains 
drawn  back,  the  tossed  beds.  His  bed  was  very  hot 
and  his  face  and  body  were  very  hot. 

He  got  up  and  sat  on  the  side  of  his  bed.  He  was 
weak.  He  tried  to  pull  on  his  stocking.  It  had  a 
horrid  rough  feel.     The  sunlight  was  queer  and  cold. 

Fleming  said  : 

—  Are  you  not  well? 

He  did  not  know ;  and  Fleming  said  :  3  - 

—  Get  back  into  bed.  I'll  tell  McGlade  you're 
not  well. 

—  He's  sick. 

—  Who  is?     -»m"..".'  .  .-,         ,      .-  .,    .-.I,,, 

—  Tell  McGlade;  ,         . 

—  Get  back  into  bed.    — ■ — ■ ~ —    ■    , 

—  Is  he  sick? 

A  fellow  held  his  arms  while  he  loosened  the 
stocking  clinging  to  his  foot  and  climbed  back  into 
the  hot  bed. 

He  crouched  down  between  the  sheets,  glad  of 
their  tepid  glow.  He  heard  the  fellows  talk  among 
themselves  about  him,  as  they  dressed  for  mass.  It 
was  a  mean  thing  to  do,  to  shoulder  him  into  the 
square  ditch,  they  were  saying. 

Then  their  voices  ceased;  they  had  gone.  A  voice 
ut  his  bed  said : 

—  Dedalus,  don't  spy  on  us,  sure  you  won't? 
Wells's  face  was  there.     He  looked  at  it  and  saw 

that  Wells  was  afraid. 

—  I  didn't  mean  to.     Sure  you  won't? 

His  father  had  told  him,  whatever  he  did,  never  to 
peach  on  a  fellow.  He  shook  his  head  and  answered 
no  and  felt  glad. 

Wells  said  : 

—  I  didn't  mean  to,  honour  bright.  It  was  only 
for  cod.     I'm  sorry. 

The  face  and  the  voice  went  away.  Sorry  because 
he  was  afraid.  Afraid  that  'it  was  some  disease. 
Canker  was  a  disease  of  plants  and  cancer  one  of 
animals  :  or  another  different.  That  was  a  long  time 
ago  then  out  on  the  playgrounds  in  the  evening  light, 
creeping  from  point  to  point  on  the  fringe  of  his  line, 
a  heavy  bird  flying  low  through  the  grey  light. 
Leicester  Abbey  lit  up.  Wolsey  died  there.  The 
abbots  buried  him  themselves. 

It  was  not  Wells's  face,  it  was  the  prefect's.  He 
was  not  foxing.  No,  no-:  he  was  sk:k  really.  He 
was  not  foxing.  And  he  felt  the  prefect's  hand  on 
his  forehead;  and  he  felt  his  forehead  warm  and 
damp  against  the  prefect's  cold  damp  hand.  That 
was  the  way  a  rat  felt,  slimy  and  damp  and  cold. 
Every  rat  had  two  eyes  to  look  out  of:  Sleek  slimy 
coats,  little  little  feet  tucked  up  to  jump,  black  slimy 
eyes  to  look  out  of.  They  could  understand  how  to 
jump.  But  the  minds  of  rats  could  not  understand 
trigonometry.  When  they  were  deid  they  lay  on 
their  sides.  Their  coats  dried  then.  They  were  only 
dead  things. 


The  prefect  was  there  again  and  it  was  his  vokie 
that  was  saying  that  he  was  to  get  up,  that  Father 
Minister  had  said  he  was  to  get  up  and  dress  and 
go  to  the  infirmary.  And  while  he  was  dressing 
himself  as  quickly  as  he  could  the  prefect  said  : 

—  We  must  pack  off  to  Brother  Michael  because 
we  have  the  collywobbles  ! 

He  was  very  decent  to  say  that.  That  was  all  to 
make  him  laugh.  But  he  could  not  laugh  because 
his  cheeks  and  lips  were  all  shivery  :  and  then  the 
prefect  had  to  laugh  by  himself. 

The  prefect  cried : 

—  Quick  march  !     Hayfoot     Strawfoot ! 

They  went  together  down  the  staircase  and  along 
the  corridor  and  past  the  bath.  As  he  passed  the 
door  he  remembered  with  a  vague  fear  the  warm  turf- 
coloured  bogwater,  the  warm  moist  air,  the  noise  of 
plunges,  the  smell  of  the  towels,  like  medicine. 

Brother  Michael  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
infirmary  and  from  the  door  of  the  dark  cabinet  on 
his  right  came  a  smell  like  medicine.  That  came 
from  the  bottles  on  tiie  shelves.     The  prefect  spoke 


to  Brother  Michael  and  Brother  Michael  answered 
and  called  the  prefect  sir.  He  had  reddish  hair 
mixed  with  grey  and  a  queer  look.  It  wafe  queer  that 
he  would  always  be  a  brother.  It  was  queer  too  that 
you  could  not  call  him  sir  because  he  was  a  brother 
and  had  a  different  kind  of  look.  Was  he  not  holy 
enough  or  why  could  he  not  catch  up  on  the  others? 

There  were  two  beds  in  the  room  and  in  one  bed 
there  was  a  fellow  :  and  when  they  went  in  he  called 
out : 

—  Hello  !     It's  young  Dedalus  !     What's  up? 

—  The  sky  is  up.  Brother  Michael  said. 

He  was  a  fellow  out  of  the  Third  of  Grammar  and, 
while    Stephen    was    undressing    he    asked    Brother 
-  Michael  to  bring  him  a  round  of  buttered  toast. 

—  Ah,  do  !  he  said. 

—  Butter  you  up!  said  Brother  Michael.  You'll 
get  your  walking  papers  in  the  morning  when  the 
doctor  comes. 

—  Will  I?  the  fellow  said.     I'm  not  well  yet 
Brother  Michael  repeated  : 

—  You'll  get  your  walking  papers.     I  tell  you. 
He  bent  down  to  rake  the  fire.     He  had  a  long 

back  like  the  long  back  of  a  tramhorse.  He  shook 
the  poker  gravely  and  nodded  his  head  at  the  fellow 
out  of  Third  of  Grammar. 

Then  Brother  Michael  went  away  and  after  a  while 
the  fellow  out  of  Third  of  Grammar  turned  in  towards 
the  wall  and  fell  asleep. 

That  was  the  infirmary.  He  was  sick  then.  Had 
they  written  home  to  tell  his  mother  and  father?  But 
it  would  be  quicker  for  one  of  the '  priests  to  go 
himself  to  tell  them.  Or  he  would  write  a  letter  for 
the  priest  to  bring. 

Dear  Mother, 

I  am  sick.     I  want  to  go  home.     Please  come 
and  take  me  home.      I  am  in  the  infirmary. 
Your  fond  son, 
'  Stephen. 

How  far  away  they  were  !  There  was  cold  sunlight 
outside  the  window.  He  wondered  if  he  would  die. 
You  could  die  just  the  same  on  a  sunny  day.  He 
might  die  before  his  mother  came.  Then  he  would 
have  a  dead  mass  in  the  chapel  like  the  way  the 
fellows  had  told  him  it  was  when  Little  had  died. 
All  the  fellows  would  be  at  the  mass,  dressed  in 
black,  all  with  sad  faces.  Wells  too  would  be  there 
but  no  fellow  would  look  at  him.  The  rector  would 
be  there  in  a  cope  of  black  and  gold  and  there  would 
be  tall  yellow  candles  on  the  altar  and  round  the 
catafalque.  And  they  would  carry  the  coffin  out  of 
the  chapel  slowly  and  he  would  be  buried  in  the  little 
graveyard  of  the  community  off  the  main  avenue  of  ^ 
limes.  And  Wells  would  be  sorry  then  for  what 
he  had  done.     And  the  bell  would  toll  slowly. 

He  couId"Eear"tHe  tolUhg.     He  said  over  to  himself 
the  song  that  Brigid  had  taught  him. 


Dingdong  !     The  castle  bell ! 
Farewell,  my  mother  ! 
Bury  me  in  the  old  churchyard 
Beside  my  eldest  brother. 
My  coffin  sliall  be  black^^,  „,  ,  >, 
Six  angels  at  my  back,         "    "  ', 
Two  to  sing  and  two  to  pray   .  ' 
And  two  to  carry  my  soul  awa^' 


How  beautiful  and  sad  that  was!'  How  beautiful 
the  words  were  where  they  said  Bury  me  in  the  old 
churchyard  !  A  tremour  passed  over  his  body.  How 
sad  and  how  beautiful !  He  wanted  to  cry  quietly 
but  not  for  himself:  for  the  words,  so  beautiful  and 
sad,    like   music.     The  bell  I     The   bell !     Farewell ! 

O  farewell  I 

J* 

The  cold<  sunlight  was  weaker  and  Brother  Michael 
was  standing  af  his  bedside  with  a  bowl  of  beef-tea. 
He  was  glad  for  his  mouth  was  hot  and  dry.     He 
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could  b«ar  them  playing  in  the  playgrounds.  And 
the  day  was  going  on  in  the  college  just  as  if  he 
were  tiiere. 

Then  Brother  Michael  was  going  away  and  the 
fellow  out  of  Third  of  Grammar  told  him  to  be  sure 
and  come  back  and  tell  him  all  the  news  in  the  paper. 
He  told  Stephen  that  Kis  name  was  Athy  and  that 
his  father  kept  a  lot  of  racehorses  that  were  spiffing 
jumpers,  and  that  his  father  would  give  a  good  tip 
to  Brother  Michael  any  time  he  wanted  it  because 
Brother  Michael  was  very  decent  and  always  told  him 
the  news  out  of  the  paper  they  got  every  day  up  in 
the  castle.  There  was  every  kind  of  news  in  the 
paper :  accidents,  shipwrecks,  sports  and  politics. 

—  Now  it  is  all  about  politics  in  the  papers,  he 
said.     Do  your  people  talk  about  that  too? 

—  Yes,  Stephen  said. 

—  Mine  too,  he  said. 

Then  he  thought  for  a  moment  and  said  : 

—  You  have  a  queer  name,  I>edalus,  and  I  have 
a  queer  name  too,  Athy.  My  name  is  the  name  of 
a  town.     Your  name  is  like  Latin. 

Then  he  asked  : 

—  Are  you  good  at  riddles? 
Stephen  answered : 

—  Not  very  good. 
Then  he  said : 

—  Can  you  answer  me  this  one?  Why  is  the 
county  of  Kildare  like  the  leg  of  a  fellow's  breeches? 

Stephen  thought  what  could  be  the  answer  and 
then  said  : 

—  I  give  it  upw 

—  Because  there  is  a  thigh  in  it,  he  said.  Do  you 
see  the  joke?  Athy  is  the  town  in  the  county 
Kildare  and  a  thigh  is  the  other  thigh. 

—  O,  I  see,  Stephen  said. 

—  That's  an  old  riddle,  he  said. 
After  a  moment  he  said : 

—  I  say  ! 

—  What?  asked  Stephen. 

—  You  know,  he  said,  you  can  ask  that  riddle 
another  way. 

—  Can  you?  said  Stephen. 

—  The  same  riddle,  he  said.  Do  yow  know  the 
other  way  to  ask  it? 

—  No,  said  Stephen. 

—  Can  you  not  think  of  the  other  way  ?  he  said. 
He  looked  at  Stephen  over  the  bedclothes  as  he 

spoke.     Then  he  lay  back  on  the  pillow  and  said  : 

—  There  is  another  way  but  I  woa't  tell  you  what 
it  is. 

Why  did  he  not  tell  it?  His  father,  who  kept  the 
racehorses,  must  be  a  magistrate  too  like  Saurin's 
father  and  Nasty  Roche's  father.  He  thought  of  his 
own  father,  of  how  he  sang  songs  while  his  mother 
played  and  of  how  he  always  gave  him  a  shilling 
when  he  asked  for  sixpence,  and  he  felt  sorry  for  him 
that  he  was.  not  a  magistrate  like  the  other  beys' 
fathers.  Then  why  was  he  sent  to  that  place  with 
them  ?  But  his  father  had  told  him  that  he  would  be 
no  stranger  there  because  his  granduncle  had  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  Liberator  there  fifty  years 
before.  You  could  know  the  people  of  that  time  by 
their  old  dress.  It  seemed  to  him  a  solemn  time  : 
and  he  wondered  if  that  was  the  time  when  the 
fellows  in  Clongowes  wore  blue  coats  with  brass 
buttons  and  yellow  waistcoats  an«f  caps  of  rabbit- 
skin  and  drank  beer  like  grown-up  people  and  kept 
greyhounds  of  their  own  to  course  the  hares  with. 

He  looked  at  the  window  and  saw  that  the  day- 
light had  grown  weaker.  There  would  be  cloudy 
grey  tight  over  the  playgrounds.  There  was  no 
noise  on  the  playgrounds.  The  class  must  be  doing 
the  themes  or  perhaps  Father  Araalt  was  reading 
out  of  the  book. 

It  was  queer  that  they  had  not  given  him  any 
medicine.  Perhaps  Brother  Michael  would  bring  it 
b«:k  whe*  1m  ttmm.  Tliey  said  you  got  stinking 
staff  to  drMc  «!»•  yo«i  were  m  the  iniraMry.  Bm 
h*  felt  bcttvr  nMr  titoii  before.      It  woaM  be  aic« 


getting  better  slowly.  You  could  get  a  book  then. 
There  was  a  book  in  the  library  about  Holland. 
There  were  lovely  foreign  names  in  it  and  pictures  of 
strange-looking  cities  and  ships.  It  made  you  feel  to 
happy. 

How  pale  the  light  was  at  the  window  I  .  But  that' 
was  nice.  The  fire  rose  and  fell  on  the  wall.  It  was 
like  waves.  Someone  had  put  coal  on  and  he  heard 
voices.  They  were  talking.  It  was  the  noise  of  the 
waves.  Or  the  waves  were  talking  among  themselves 
as  they  rose  and  fell. 

He  saw  the  sea  of  waves,  long  dark  waves  rising 
and  falling,  dark  under  the  moonless  night.  A  tiny 
light  twinkled  at  the  pierhead  where  the  ship  was 
entering  :  and  he  saw  a  multitude  of  people  gathered 
by  the  water's  edge  to  see  the  ship  that  was  entering 
their  harbour.  A  tall  man  stood  on  the  deck,  looking 
out  towards  the  flat  dark  land  :  and  by  the  light  at 
the  pierhead  he  saw  his  face,  the  sorrowful  face  of 
Brother  Michael. 

He  saw  him  lift  his  hand  towards  the  people  and 
heard  him  say  in  a  loud  voice  of  sorrow  over  th« 
waters :  ( 

—  He  is  dead.  We  saw  him  lying  upon  tha 
catafalque. 

A  wail  of  sorrow  went  up  from  the  people.. 

—  Parnell !     Parnell !     He  ia  dead  !  .-n ,.     • 
They  fell  upon  their  knees,  moaning  in  sbrrow. 
And  he  saw  Dante  in  a  maroon  velvet  dress  and 

with  a  green  velvet  mantle  hanging  from  her 
shoulders  walking  proudly  and  silently  past  the 
people  who  knelt  by  the  waters*  edge. 

(To  be  Contintud.)      ^^ 

■  ■■     .  i-.-l/-, 


Agni  Konda.' 


THERE  is  a  Flame  whose  light  is  Wisdom,  whose 
warmth  is  Bliss,  whose  expansion  is  Power, 
whose  form  and  colour  are  Beauty. 

If  we  enter  the  limbs  of  power  we  experience  the 
ever-expanding  life,  the  fiat  that  forges  the  instru- 
ments of  action,  the  phallic  will,  the  forthgoing 
surge,  the  glory  of  conquest. 

If  we  "  come  into  the  Eye  and  see  "  we  pass  from 
the  dynamic  into  the  static  power  which  is  under- 
standing, the  sky-Eye  in  which  all  things  are  seen 
and  by  which  all  things  are  ordered  :  Serenity. 

O  if  we  "  come  into  the  Heart  and  feel «'  we  Wend 
both  rest  and  action,  for  its  pulsation  is  dynamic  like 
the  Hand,  its  position  static  like  the  Eye.  The 
Heart  is  the  Home  of  the  Universe;  Source  and 
Presence-chamber. 

The  limbs  give  the  glory  of  power,  the  eye  the 
serenity  of  knowledge,  the  heart  the  bliss  of  intimacy, 
the  mtimacy  of  bliss.  And  all  are  Love.  For  the 
forthgoing  of  Love  is  power  and  dayspring,  and  fts 
home-coming  is  the  rapture  of  enfolding  night,  and 
the  brightness  in  the  eyes  of  Love  is  knowledge. 

Nor  is  Beauty  absent,  for  Beauty  is  the  wedding- 
garment  of  Love,  1^  body  of  Bliss,  as  Bliss  is 
interior  Bieatity. 


The  nature  of  love  as  a  tact  ia  existence  is  »  reCOg- 
nOiion  that  grows.  It  may  even  grow  to  be  i!&  fact 
of  existence,  so  that  where  before  we  discerned  love 
among  many  excellences  we  may  fntf  that  they  all 
fuse  themselves  m  a  common  cognisance,  as  if  this 
transmutatKMv  of  life  into  love  was  ever  going  on. 
Thus  the  tenderness- of  Love  is  seen  as  preservation 
and  poise;  the  strength  o«  Loire  creation  and 
expaosMn. 

Sex  is  Aat  mamfestatibn  of  love  which  at  present 
animates  human  activities  like  solar  heat,  irradiating 
a  kngrht  coroBft  of  emotion  and  art;  the  Cyprian 
goddtMM  who  rales  the  world*. 


SacFed  Fire^ 


The  Ross  of  erotic  love,  with  ita  fragrance  of 
romance,  is  the  Queen  flower  of  humanity's  garden, 
and  though  there  are  rarer  blooms  that  open  in  the 
moonlit  mountain  height  and  on  the  still  lagoon,  yet 
they  can  only  be  culled  when  human  hands  have  bled 
in  gathering  the  fragrance  of  human  love.  As  love's 
wild  rose  grows  into  the  splendid  flower  q|  the 
Garden,  so  the  passion  of  its  crimson  heart  becomes 
the  mystic  rapture  of  the  lotua-lily.  For  the  image 
of  the  Rose  is  the  fairness  of  the  fleshly  form,  and 
its  damask  is  the  dawn  of  youth,  whose  passion 
grows  not  cold,  but  whose  heart  of  love  raised  to  the 
white  heat  of  mystic  rapture  becomes  incandescent 
in  the  petals  of  the  lotus.  The  naked  whiteness 
of  the  lUy  is  the  lov&>nature  unveiled  to  its  central 
spirituality — the  lily  sleeps  in  the  rose. 

Purity  is  not  dilution,  it  is  concentration.  The 
essential  spirit  or  the  "  active  principle "  is  the 
powerful  poison  that  needs  at  first  to  be  diluted. 
The  River  of  Life  spurting  forth  from  the  Heart  of 
Love  like  the  bright  fountain  of  the  blood,  flows 
slowly  through  the  fleshly  worid  dark  and  diluted 
with  death.  It  is  the  office  of  love  to  change  the 
Stygian  stream  into  the  River  of  Life. 

The  tide  of  life  flows  from  the  essential  and  pure 
to  the  dull  and  turbid.  As  the  body  grows  old  the 
bones  become  brittle,  the  arteries  hard,  the  muscles 
stiff,  while  the  mind  becomes  stereotyped  in  views 
and  habits  and  prescribes  all-important  little  formulas 
of  living  for  itself.  Youth,  the  Palace  of  plastic 
expression  and  pleasure  is  deformed  into  the  prison 
of  ancient  predilections  and  pain— the  Form  becomes 
the  fossil. 

As  a  child  is  given  a  picture  book,  so  the  simple 
human  spirit  is  given  a  pictiu-e  world  of  painted  dust, 
the  concrete  image.  The  written  word  follows  the 
word  that  becomes  flesh.  Man  first  admires,  then  he 
wearies  and  then  he  asks  the  meaning,  and  learns 
that  the  form  is  the  symbol  only  and  that  he  must 
not  identify  the  symbol  with  the  life.  The  forms  are 
illusions,  yet  the  illusions  are  the  great  Teachers, 
teaching  by  a(^roximation.  We  have  not  to  Blot 
out  their  lessons  but  to  seize  their  vital  message  in  a 
more  sapient  spirit.  The  flavour  of  life  is  so  good 
that  the  momentary  form  must  not  impede  the  life 
from  flowing  to  its  ocean  home. 

Therefore  it  i»  written  on  the  walls  of  the  Mystic 
Hall  of  Learning,  "  Kill  out  desire  for  life,"*  for  in 
normal  human  consciousness  the  life  and  the  form 
arc  indissolubly  associated.  Kill  out  attachment  to 
any  one  mode  of  presentment  in  order  that  evet  new 
manifestations  may  express  the  joy  of  a  Creator  who 
saw  life  was  good  and  hallowed  it,  and  of  a  Chriat 
who  came  to  give  life  more  abundantly.  Kill  out 
desire  for  the  limited  vessel.  Take  the  water  of  life 
freely. 

The  allurement  of  the  form  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
expresses  the  indwelling  spirit,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is 
static  rt  coaaea  to  da  this,  and  this  limitation  that 
exists  in  the  forms  of  our  life  must  be  transcended 
ror_  life's  sake.  The  abiding  for  which  man  craves 
and  which  is  prefigured  by  outward  localising  crusta- 
tions  IS  to  be  sought  at  the  central  source.  Iho 
home-making  instinct,  the  spirit  of  conservatiwj 
policies,  tells  maa  he  is  created  for  "jay  and  rest, 
albeit  to  find  them  only  lodged  in  the  bosom  of 
eternal  things."  Tha  secret  of  the  charm  of  indi- 
viduality lies  not  io  the  limitation  of  the  uniqueness 
hut  m  so  far  as  the  form  is  a  focus  of  infinite 
possibilities. 

Like  the  animals  that  are  fed  at  the  Zoological   , 
trardens  at  four  o'clock,  our  hungry  human  natures 
anticipate  their  pleasures  in  the  same  way  as  they 
"=>y3  grown  to  know  them. 

The  Mind  is  the  Master-Maaoa,  but  the  Builiiar  is 
also  the  Isolator.  To  turn  the  attention  to  one  direc- 
tion IS  to  abstract  it  from  another,  and  by  segregating 
make  an  artificial  whole.  This  iUusionary  quantitative 

*"  tight  on  the  Path."    M.C. 


wholeness  is  the  harbinger  of  real  completeness  which 
lies  in  the  idea  of  focus,  as  a  burning  glass  collects 
ail  the  sun's  beams  to  a  point.  Because  our  minds 
at  present  cannot  apprehend  without  isolating,  our 
imagery  becomes  idolatry.  As  long  as  we  are  con- 
fined to  the  "  unreal  particularizing  consciousness  " 
of  "the  mind  that  is  the  slayer  of  the  real,"  so  long 
we  worship  graven  gods. 

It  is  the  analytical  prowess  of  our  logic-loving 
intellect  that  says  Lo  here  !  Lo  there  1 

As  the  Greeks  discerned.  Form  is  Proteus  or 
change.  The  reason  why  Form  produces  illusion  is 
not  only  on  account  of  its  primary  isolating  action 
but  because  its  gross  nature  in  this  world  does  not 
allow  it  to  change  rapidly  enough.  Old-age  is  forever 
setting  in. 

Still  looking  at  the  pKture-world  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  life  except  as  confined  to  the  images  of  its 
Pfrtial  presentment. 

Form  should  follow  the  needs  of  the  life  aa  the 
accompaniment  the  melody.  But  our  I-deal  becomes 
1-dol,  the  form  the  fossil,  Youth's  palace  of  pleasure 
Age's  prison  of  pain.  If  there  was  no  yielding  to  the 
demands  of  the  growing  life  the  womb  would  also 
become  the  tomb.  It  is  because  the  Rose  of  the 
Garden  is  so  fair  that  it  dies;  it  lives  again  white- 
robed  in  the  lotus,  as  the  Djvine  love  is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  human  tragedy. 

The  absorption,  and  even  the  usurpation  of  the 
attention,  in  sexual  life,  is  as  obvious  a  fact  of 
human  experience  as  the  embarrassment  that  would 
conceal  it. 

The  sexual  instinct  dominates  the  mind  of  the 
majority. 

Mankind  finds  itself  borne  on  by  an  impulse  to 
reproduce  that  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  insure 
race-maintenance.  The  tyranny  of  sex-hunger  has 
its  office  in  holding  man's  attention  to  a  certain  fact, 
and  that  fact  is  Union. 

Where  the  senses  are  regarded  asmiusions,  in  sex 
love,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  we  may  look  for  the 
greatest  teaching. 

Marriage  may  be  said  to  be,  philosophically,  the 
chief  fact  of  life,  because  sex,  the  master-passion  of 
the  ages,  urges  life  on  to  the  Goal  of  universal 
union,  the  mystic  Marriage. 

In  the  pregnant  dictum  of  Bergson,  "  We  do  not 
obtain  an  intuition  from  reality  unless  we  have  won 
its  confidence  by  a  long  fellowship  with  its  super- 
ficial manifestation." 

If  that  is  so  it  is  a  reason  why  the  searchlight  of 
consciousness  is  fixed  so  steadily  on  sex. 

Behind  sex  lies  that  reality  whose  nature  is  ineffable 
by  "  matter-moulded  forms  of  speech,"  but  some 
suggestion  of  which  may  be  gained  from  the  testis 
mony  of  those  whom  the  World  calls  saints  and 
mystics. 

Their  experience  of  participation  in  Divine  Being 

while  it  contains  the  element  of  vastness  is  pre- 
eminently that  of  Intimacy.  Now  if  we  turn  to  oui 
physical  world  for  an  analogy,  we  may  ask  which  ol 
the  senses  can  be  said  to  be  the  most  intimate?  That 
which  gives  us  light  or  music  or  fragrance  or  savoui 
or  touch? 

Though  touch  is  the  most  common  and  diffuse,  is 
there  not  a  tendency  for  expression  to  ctilminate  in 
Touch?  Is  it  not  capable  c^  the  greatest  intensity? 
Through  touch  love  breaks  in  a  wave  of  final 
satisfaction. 

The  human  touch 
That  means  so  much  ! 

R.  P.  Poulain,  S.J.,  in  his  scholarly  work  on 
Catholic  Mysticism  entitled  "  The  Graces  of  Intenoi 
Prayer,"  asks  if  there  may  not  be,  like  spiritual 
sight  and  bearing,  a  spiritual  touch.  "  Everything 
happens  as  if  there  were  a  touch.  The  expression 
'  interior  touch  '  is  quite  logically  led  up  to  by  the 
fact  already  admittad  that  an  iatcrior  touch  is  felt. 
In  fact  in  tka  matarial  order  we  maka  use  of  the 
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wc^rd  touch  each  time  we  wish  to  show  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  knowing  experimentally  any  object  contiguous 
to  us,  while  if  an  object  is  at  a  distance  we  make  use 
of  the  words  see  and  hear.  And  then  it  is  not  with 
the  object  itself  that  we  enter  into  immediate  rela- 
tions, but  the  radiations  and  vibrations  that  it  sends 
out  to  us.  Now  it  is  a  question  here  of  a  spiritual 
object  that  is  not  remote;  it  manifests  itself  b) 
uniting  itself  with  us,  dissolving  into  us  as  it  were. 
And  it  is  the  word,  touch,  therefore,  that  best 
expresses  the  analogy."* 

Teresa  de  Jesus,  as  she  styled  herself,  says,  "  On 
the  full  Union  "  r 

"  God  enters  the  soul  in  a  manner  that  prevents  it 
from  doubting,  when  returning  to  itself,  that  he  was 
within  it,  and  that  it  dwelt  in  Him."t 

In  "  Esoteric  Christianity,"  Mrs.  Besant  quotes 
lamblichus  as  follows  :  "The  union  with  transcendent 
deity  is  not  so  much  knowledge  or  vision  as  ecstasy, 
coalescence)  contact.  .  .  .  The  system  culminates 
in  a  mystical  act."  ^ 

Contactual  Extasis  with  the  Divine  is  that  Goal  of 
which  the  marriage  ceremony  is  the  first  consecration 
and  the  nuptial  union  the  first  participation.  The 
humblest  sense  is  the  echo  of  the  highest.  Human 
marriage  is  that  degree  of  initiation  into  the  Divine 
Nature  that  man  can  at  present  normally  endure.  If 
in  this  charnel-house  of  the  beast  it  is  possible  for  poor 
humanity  to  know  so  great  a  glory  as  the  transports 
of  sex-love,  what  indeed  must  the  water  of  life  be 
like  at  its  pure  source  proceeding  out  of  the  Throne? 
If  Man  and  Woman  be  so  good  to  look  upon,  so  fair 
to  the  flesh,  how  beautiful  is  that  "  absolute  Beauty  " 
on  which  Plato  gazed — original  and  archetypal 
loveliness?  The  fairness  of  the  creature  cannot  be 
lost  in  the  Creator. 

The  pleasure  of  the  multitude  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  titillation,  daily  distraction,  not  serious 
pleasure.  Says  Dr.  McTaggart,  "  The  Beatific 
Vision  is  good,  so  is  a  bottle  of  champagne. "  Exactly, 
because  it  is  likewise  the  Brahmic  bliss,  the  difference 
is  one  of  degree.  That  which  sparkles  in  champagne 
is  sunshine,  transitory  because  it  is  pleasure  as 
product  and  not  as  source.  As  there  is  no  intellec- 
tual or  emotional  engagement  in  drinking  a  glass  of 
wine,  little  of  the  whole  nature  participating  in  the 
act,  the  satisfaction  can  only  be  proportionate  to  its 
seriousness.  Until  we  can  drink  deeply  from  the 
River  of  Life  we  must  be  suckled  at  the  tiriy  rills  of 
ephemeral  joys  from  Nature's  bosom.  To  revert  to 
a  former  simile,  this  is  the  process  of  "  winning  its 
confidence  by  a  long  fellowship  with  its  superficial 
manifestation."  It  is  as  if  Life  slept  contentedly 
after  the  trickle  of  creature-comforts  ere  Love  is 
braced  for — shall  we  say — oceanic  orgasm  ? 

Touch,  then,  is  the  ultimate  unitive  principle. 
"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."* 
The  mystic  lightning  that  reveals  the  underlying 
mtegrity  ictf  the  pervading  Presence. 

While  Man  lives  just  looking  to  Nature  for  what 
he  can  get,  from  moment  to  moment  with  the  aim 
of  merely  supporting  the  passing  enjoyment,  she 
tends  him  as  a  mother,  for  he  is  her  child.  His 
pleasures  and  pains  are  her  praise  and  blame.  He 
asks  for  gifts  and  receives  his  treasure-trifles.  One 
of  the  children  of  the  hours,  for  the  hour  he  works; 
the  rest  is  hazard  and  dream.  Dimly  he  feels  Nature 
wonderful,  doubtingly  he  thinks  of  her. 

In  the  morning  of  youth,  says  Emerson  in  effect. 
Earth's  smiling  face  greets  us,  and  our  aspirations 
are  Poetry ;  beautiful,  peradventure  true  :  then  as  we 
grow  to  the  measure  of  manhood  her  countenance 
waxes  stem  and  we  know  our  Hope  is  Truth. 

*  "  The  Graces  of  Interior  Prayer,"  p.  93. 

*  The  great  sayings  are  alive  like  symbols  and  shape 

themselves  with  new  life ;  rainbows  flashing  with 
the  iridescence  of  ever  richer  meaning. 


But  before  we  reach  that  spiritual  manhood  which 
Emerson  refers  to,  we  must  have  left  her  long  ago 
as  the  child  and  traversed  many  dark  and  devious 
ways.  Not  as  the  hungry  child,  doubting,  timid, 
asking,  but  as  the  lover  and  the  hero.  "It  is  the 
intuition  of  this  deep  truth  that  gives  vitality  to  the 
Romance  and  Drama  of  human  relationship.  The, 
Romantic  and  Dramatic  exercise  their  spell  on  life 
and  art  because  Romance  and  Drama  are  great 
fundamental  facts  underlying  our  existence',  the 
cosmic  mould  in  which  the  Universe  is  conceived, 
however  transitory  and  evanescent  their  presented 
forms.  The  Tragedy  of  Death,  the  Romance  of 
Love,  is  the  whisper  and  shadow-play  of  the  eternal 
Verities.  Life  being  the  allegory  of  the  everlasting, 
we  literally  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 

Our  capacity  to  love  is  our  capacity  to  suffer,  and 
it  is  the  instinctive  immortality  of  love  that  gives  the 
sting  to  death,  and  constitutes  the  drama.  Love  is 
the  sufferer  of  life,  martyred  in  the  flame  of  its  own 
aspiration.  Leonard  A.  CoMPTON-RicKErr. 

(To  be  concluded.} 


Modern  Dramatists. 

I. 

WHEN  M.  Andr^  Antoine  thrust  Realism  on  to 
the  stage  of  his  Theatre  Libre,  there  was 
more  than  slight  excuse  for  youthful  play- 
wrights who  confounded  the  energy  of  this  dubious 
resurrection  with  that  of  life  itself.  In  some  few  of 
Strindberg's  plays  they  saw  a  master-craftsman  face 
and  subdue  "  the  terrible  moments  "  of  life  :  in  some 
fewer  of  Ibsen's  they  saw  the  spirit  of  life  play  a 
losing  game  with  the  forces  of  tradition  and  repres- 
sion. I  write  of  what  was :  the  spirit  of  life  has 
long  since  left  the  drama  of  realism.  But  in  1887 
what  wonder  if  the  young  playwrights  of  France, 
Germany  and  England  were  persuaded  that  they  had 
found  the  source  of  dramatic  vitality.  They  tore  at 
scraps  of  life,  they  revised  life  for  the  English 
drawing-room,  they  were  blatantly  fearless,  or 
rabidly  "  low."  But  of  all  M.  Antoine's  young  men, 
the  one  who  has  achieved  fame  was  even  in  the 
beginning  neither  audacious  nor  depraved. 
'  M.  Eugene  Brieux  entered  the  Th^Atre  Libre  with 
a  little  pastoral  comedy  of  a  prodigal  daughter.  It 
was  very  pretty,  very  virtuous,  but  it  was  not  revolu- 
tion. And  in  the  spirit  of  this  innocuous  trifle  he  has 
continued  a  terrible  career.  With  a  doubtful  excep- 
tion, his  plays  do  not  once  touch  the  life  they  profess 
to  reveal.  They  make  little  rushes  at  its  conditions, 
inspired  by  what  is  undoubtedly  a  sincere  indignation. 
There  is  hardly  a  social  problem  at  which  M.  Brieux 
does  not  peck :  working-class  education  in  "  Blan- 
chette " ;  the  injustice  of  the  law  in  "  La  Robe 
Rouge";  the  evils  of  betting  (among  the  lower 
classes)  in  "  Le  resultat  des  Courses  ";  the  abomina- 
tion of  forced  motherhood  in  "Maternity";  sexual 
disease  in  "  Les  Avari^s  " ;  free  love  in  "  Les  Hanne- 
tons  " — but  enough  of  this  catalogue.  Let  us  see 
what  M.  Brieux,  dramatic  revolutionary  and  Acade- 
mician, has  accomplished. 

Judge  him  first  as  social  reformer.  One  of  the 
most  significant  facts  of  modern  life  is  expressed  ih 
an  economic  commonplace :  the  rich  are  becoming 
richer,  the  poor  poorer.  By  the  vastness  of  its 
import  for  the  age,  this  fact  demands  that  the  artist 
should  face  it  and  interpret  its  meaning  for  humanity 
in  the  terms  of  his  art.  Even  M.  Brieux  could  not 
fail  to  see  it :  and  he  took  a  little  run  and  jumped 
clean  over  it  into  "Les  Bienfaiteurs. "  There  he 
solves  the  problem  of  poverty  with  the  originality  and 
width  of  vision  which  made  him  an  Academician. 
"  Le  devoir,  c'est  done  d'enfermer  I'aumdne  dans 
une  poign^  de  main.  U  faut  faire  la  charity  avec 
discernement. "  Shut  your  eyes,  my  suffering 
brethren,  and  open  your  mouths,  and  see  what  Mr. 
Murphy,  of  Dublin  and  Hell,  will  give  you. 


But  if  this  question  was  too  high  for  M,  Brieux, 
what  has  he  made  of  one  far  less  important,  the  little 
matter  of  childless  free  love  versus  the  chains  of 
marriage.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  "  Les 
Hannetons  "  as  a  problem  play.  Free  love  presents 
no  problem  of  importance,  unless  children  are  in 
question.  Then  it  becomes  a  problem  for  the  State, 
possibly  for  the  philosopher,  certainly  for  the  least 
imaginative  among  the  "  advanced."  But  Pierre 
and  Charlotte  have  no  desire  for  the  responsibility  of 
parentage  :  they  have  not  advanced  to  any  measure 
0/  intellect,  to  any  spiritual  doubt.  They  are  both 
incredibly  dull  and  plebeian.  Charlotte  is  also  a  very 
poor  liar,  stupidly  sensual,  and  capable  of  the  last 
meanness  of  a  faked  suicide.  If  the  dramatist 
intended  to  prove  that  such  free  unions  are  as 
unhappy  as  legal  and  sanctified  marriage,  the  case  is 
not  proved  by  the  particular  instance.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  worth  proving.  What  there  is  of  importance 
in  the  matter,  the  fate  of  the  child,  M.  Brieux  has 
wisely  avoided,  trimming  his  sails  to  suit  the  feeble 
breath  of  his  inspiration. 

"  So  a  little  mouse  in  wonder 
Flicks  his  whiskers  at  the  thunder." 

And  so  M.  Brieux  mishandles  every  theme  he 
touches,  great  or  small,  artistic  and  dramatic  failure 
following  on  philosophic  incompetence.  In  "  Mater- 
nit^  "  he  attempts  great  things.  But  he  does  so  in 
the  spirit  of  a  lecturer  and  not  of  an  artist.  Lucie, 
who  protests  against  the  shame  of  her  forced  mother- 
hood, Annette  who  dies,  are  shadows  which  he 
clothes  in  a  rhetorical  indignation.  True,  there  is  a 
climax  at  the  eijd  of  each  act,  but  that  rather  clumsy 
craft  hides  nothing  of  the  shallow  oratory,  the 
commonplace  language.  ."  Les  Trois  Filles  de  M. 
Dupont,"  as  near  drama  as  anything  M.  Brieux  has 
manufactured,  fails  even  as  "  Maternity,"  by  reason 
of  his  artistic  incapacity.  Julie  has  a  passionate  love 
of  children,  and  her  husband  will  not  have  a  child. 
The  grace,  the  strength  of  character  she  half  reveals 
disappears  in  a  burst  of  platform  indignation.  In- 
capable of  the  first  necessity  of  dramatic  art,  her 
author  pushes  her  aside  to  deliver  his  feminist  lecture, 
the  very  nearness  of  his  approach  to  drama  aggra- 
vating the  failure. 

The  fat6  of  Julie  Dupont  is  typical.  M.  Brieux 
cannot  interpret  his  age;  he  can  only  poke  at  the 
rotten  places  m  its  social  fabric.  He  cannot  create 
character :  his  men  and  women  are  soulless  bores 
when  they  are  not  the  puppets  of  his  passion  for 
rhetoric.  He  is  incapable  of  dramatic  action,  for 
that  implies  the  power  of  subduing  even  pain  and 
terror  to  the  beauty  of  pain,  and  to  the  greatness  of 
man  in  defeat  as  in  triumph.  With  neither  wit  nor 
grace,  he  has  treated  pain  and  evil  with  the  compre- 
hension, of.  a  politician,  and  the^  a^^  of  a  thirds  ate 
journalist.  Life  is  not  in  his  drama,  but  he,  serenely 
unaware,  continues  to  study  and  prate  of  the  rags 
that  he  has  torn  from  her  garment. 

1  Storm  Jameson. 

^j'.vi.'.lnwnT    ,'t(uifc:.v      ■.'.•':■;,[.  J... ■;u-,  ^;, 

Schohbei^,  Epstein^  Chesterton, 
"'-'.      and  Mass-Rhythm. 

I  NOTICE  that  certain  dull  and  obtuse  persons  are 
talking;  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  the  new 
.  ^trectian  of  Art.  It  sounds  as  though  Art  were 
that  hard-working  drinker,  Jane  Cakebread,  about  to 
take  the  pledge  after  a  long  period  of  total  drunken- 
ness. Of  course  what  these  dull  and  obtuse  persons 
mean  is  that  painters,  sculptors,  musicians  and  a 
playwright  or  two  are  seeking  a  direction.  The 
airection  they,  sedc  is  one  moat  likely,  to  bring  them 
withm  easy  distance  of»  if  not  into  actual  contact 
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with  .\n  itself.  For  many  generations  professed 
artists  (i.e.  artists  by  repute)  have  been  separated  by 
culture  superstition  and  idolatry,  from  the  spring 
and  source  and  have  been  trying  to  experience 
humanity  and  its  manifestations  through  the  intellect 
and  thereafter  to  fit  them  into  the  rhythm  of  life  (or 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  rhythm).  In  recent 
years  it  however  occurred  to  some  inquiring  minds 
that  these  efforts  were  misdirected  and  instead  of 
fitting  something  into  something  else  they  were 
engaged  in  the  act  of  circumscribing  and  detaching. 
In  consequence  of  this  conviction  they  repudiated  the 
intellect,  removed  the  dunghill  of  materialism  it  had 
erected  before  their  working-places  and  recovered 
human  sensibility.  On  top  of  this  came  the  return 
to  nerves  and  individual  temperament.  And  now  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  healthy  sensitiveness  prompts 
them  to  remove  those  vile  checks  to  the  flow  of  the 
rhythm  which  the  folly  of  the  ancients  devised  and 
the  advanced  stupidity  of  the  moderns  elaborated. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  seek  to  feel  this 
rhythm  and  to  create  or  devise  a  framework  for  the 
eternal  flow  into  which  the  eternal  spirit  in  human 
beings  IS  to  be  drawn.  Thus  their  works  form 
symbols  of  a  force  which  humanity  possesses  and 
through  which  it  may  renew  itself. 

It  IS  not  diflScult  to  name  some  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  good  work  of  replacing  great  thought 
by  great  feeling  having  the  simplicity  and  intensity 
which  distinguishes  the  manifestations  of  the  uncon- 
scious (wrongly  called  the  sub-conscious)  vision.  In 
music  there  is  Arnold  Sch6nberg  whose  Five  Orches- 
tral Pieces  were  recently  given,  amid  opposition,  at 
the  Queen's  Hall.  Schdnberg's  aim  in  these  pieces 
is  to  loosen  the  great  unending  stream  of  emotion  by 
removing  the  checks  (in  the  form  of  motives)  which 
modem  technique  has  devised,  j^pparently  he 
believes  that  motives  are  the  sluicel^tes  which  the 
mind  forms  by  reflecting  on  the  emotions  and  the 
ideas  and  thoughts  which  spring  from  these,  that 
they  impede  and  weaken  the  flowing  power  of  .'Vrt, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  removed  by  impulse  through 
which  alone  the  Art  temperament  works.  In  any  case 
he  has  ma<|e  a  break  from  the  form  of  Strauss,  who 
stops  to  find  a  motive  for  every  physical  thing.  Thus 
Strauss  is  concerned  with  weaving  an  intricate 
motive  pattern  Which  appeals  solely  to  the  intellect, 
while  Schonberg  expresses  the  big  floating  movement 
(1  call  It  mass-rhythm)  of  the  universal  element  which 
appeals  to  the  soul  in  man.  I  suppose  the  reason 
why  the  critics  do  not  appreciate  Schdnberg's  recent 
work  IS  because  it  is  not  logical  enough  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  intellect.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Ernest 
Gerrard,  who  is  anxious  to  have  Schdnberg's  music 
applied  to  his  music-dramas,  reminds  me  that  this 
music  resembles  Picasso's  pictures  and  the  press 
comments  to-day  might  be  those  published  when  I 
madeJ'Kwsso  ktrown-to  London.  Of  course  Tie  "meS^ 
that  Picasso  s  work  is  full  of  mass-music.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  sensible  being  and  not  of  a  logician  or 
metaphysician. 

The  same  element  of  mass-rhythm  (or  mass-music) 
appears  in  the  sculpture  by  Jacob  Epstein,  especially 
that  exhibited  at  the  Twenty-one  Gallery.  Epstein's 
work  18  not  merely  an  experiment  in  the  elimination 
of  motives.  It  exhibits  a  great  flowing  power,  begins 
and  ends  nowhere,  and  defies  logical  analysis.  I 
would  say  that  it  does  reveal  a  sincere  intention  to 
take  us  into  the  cosmic  rhythm.  To  me  it  has  the 
same  feeling  as  those  very  elemental  things  which 
exjM^ss  the  universal  flow  and  draw  us  into  it. 
Perhaps  only  very  elemental  things  can  do  this.  Il 
have  a  number  of  stones  which  I  gathered  on  the  sea 
shore.  They  have  been  moulded  by  the  universal 
flow  and  express  a  variety  of  vital  forms  and  colours." 
One  represents  the  head  of  an  Assyrian  Warrior.  It 
is  a  calm,  dignified  and  compelling  piece  of  work.  It 
might  have  been  carved  by  a  highly  sensitive  primi* 
tive.  It  i»  not  fascinating  in  the  Greek  sense;  it  is 
fascinattng  in  a  truthful  sense.     It  is  withbut  law 
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yet  full  of  universaJ  law.  It  draws  the  human  soul 
into  it  and  sets  it  expanding  in  harmony  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  universe.  The  re-incarnated  Greek 
would  repudiate  it  as  a  work  of  art  simply  because  he 
would  be  searching  for  something  "  created  "  by  the 
faculty  of  understanding  in  that  which  is  created  by 
the  strength,  simplicity  and  intensity  of  feeling. 
Epstein's  work  carries  us  into  the  universal  flow  by 
its  power,  simplicity  and  intensity  of  feeling.  In  this 
respect  it  recalls  the  work  of  Matisse.  It  is  full  of 
mass-rhythm,  or  mass-music. 

It  is  different  with  the  productions  of  Mr.  Roger 
Fry  and  the  Grafton  Group.  Though  they  reveal 
amiable  qualities  they  are  not  distinguished  by  the 
quality  of  sensibility.  On  the  contrary  they  appear 
-  to  be  the  result  of  an  impossible  attempt  to  "  feel  " 
phenomena  through  the ,  intellect  instead  of  through 
the  senses,  and  to  fit  them  into  a  scheme  of  "  law  and 
light  "  of  their  own.  In  looking  at  their  pictures 
one  never  experiences  the  vital  workings  of  feelings 
and  impulses.  And  the  question  naturally  arises,  do 
these  painters  ever  experience  an  emotion?  Still 
with  all  their  limitations  their  works  are  immeasur- 
ably above  those  of  a  self-styled  group  of  neo-realists 
who  under  the  direction  of  an  L.C.C.  "  art  "  teacher 
continue  to  woo  realism  made  up  like  a  whore  and 
with  a  whore's  sickening  leer. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  is  also  engaged  framing 
mass-rhythm.  In  his  play  "  Magic  "  he  introduces  a 
dramatic  element  to  the  stage  which  we  have  been 
awaiting  with  impatience.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when 
the  most  conservative  form  of  mind  begins  to  put  the 
cosmos  on  the  stage  in  an  individual  way,  and  thereby 
leaves  no  doubt  that  playwrights  are  beginning  to 
feel,  not  thtn/i,  upon  a  definite  foundation  of  universal 
feeling.  That  Mr.  Chesterton  has  done  so  I  will 
prove  when  I  review  his  play,.^«-copy  of  which  has 
been  received  from  Martin  Seeker. 

•  :  HUNTLY   CARTER. 
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WfTH  Apologies  to  Mb.  F-  -d  M-o-x  H-  -ff-r 

IN    THE    "StOUTLOOK." 

OF  course  you  know,  or,  if  you  don't  know,  you 
jolly  well  ought  to  know  that  it's  a  jolly 
difficult  job  to  introduce  a  sporting  page  into  a 
quiet  literary  review  like  The  Egoist.  However  golf 
is  golf  and  as  I  have  notked— for  I  look  about  a  bit 
and  see  a  lot  of  things  that  you  and  your  likes  would 
never  thmk  of  seeing— I  have  noticed,  I  was  about  to 
say,  and  will  say  in  the  run  of  a  page  or  so  that 
golfers  get  jolly  narrow-minded  and  get  into  clubs 
and  pay  no  attentk>n  to  the  great  mass  of  people 
who  d^'t  know  a  cleek  from  a  bunker,  and  I  think 
It  a  perfect  shame  so  I  am  going  with  a  certain  non- 
chalance to  be  sure,  I  am  going  to  start  some  free 
and   constructive   criticism    to   broaden    the    golfing 

And  now  if  you'd  beUeve  it,  though  you  won't, 
for  y^u  don  t  run  around  with  such  a  variegated  lot 
of  folk  as  I  do,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  nice  quiet  well- 
drwssed  people,  not  pepple  like  us  who  wear  made-to- 
order  boots  and  Scotch  tweed,  but  nevertheless  people 
whose  opiown  the  golfing  world  should  attend  to 
rhere  are  a  lot  of  such  people,  members  of  the 
saddlers  guild  and  of  the  protective  Dorcas  associa- 
tion who  go  whole  days  with  never  a  hole  of  golf  or 
***  "*^  «*  reading  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 

V^^^i  T'^Ta  '^^J?  io««-«aJism  and  this  is  der  alte 
England  (perfide  albioa,  my  aunt  Cynthia  always 
used  to  call  it)  so  1  can't  g«t  on  to  my  point  mZh 


quicker  than  I'm  doing  at  present.  And  any  way 
there  are  a  lot  of  silly  golfing  prejudices  to  be  got  rid 
of  before  we  can  chat  comfortably  together.  Now 
prejudice  is  a  very  grave  thing  and  a  very  Jutish 
thing  and  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  about  Jutes  and 
gravity  but  I'm  on  prejudice  and  that  reminds  me  of 
a  prejudice  of  my  own  about  a  chap  who  used  to  use 
pink  clubs.  Always  hated  that  chap  for  using  pink 
dubs  but  now  by  jingo  after  all  these  years,  and  I 
think  it  a  crying  shame  that  even  I  had  to  wait  ten 
years  to  get  over  that  prejudice  and  find  out  what  a 
fine  game  he  plays  .  .  -.  just  my  sort  of  game. 
He  don't  play  golf,  he  just  gives  the  impression  of 
it.  .  .  .  Beautiful  form,  of  course  not  much 
direction — THANK  GOD  !  not  much  direction  .  .  . 
doesn't  get  his  ball  into  the  holes  but  that  is  a  ratbar 
silly  thing  to  do  with  a  golf-ball  anyhow.  And  I 
think  it  a  crying  shame  with  Ouimet  winning  a  cup 
in  America  that  that  splendid  chap  with  the  pink  golf 
dubs  has  never  had  his  due  recognition  among 
golfers.     I  do  Indeed,  my  dear  friend. 

Well  now  there's  a  friend  of  my  aunt's  who 
practically  never  plays  golf,  or  rather  he  don't  play 
the  regulation  golf,  shinny  he  calls  it,  hits  the  ball 
all  right,  it's  a  game  like  hockey  or  Celtic  hurling 
.  .  .  but  I  hate  everything  Cdtic.  But  it  doesn't 
much  matter,  my  point  is  that  golfers  ought  to  quit 
playing  golf  that  is  only  appreciated  by  golfers, 
rhey  ought  to  play  a  good  vigorous  colloquial  sort 
of  game  that  will  app^  to  chaps  like  mysdf  who 
have  a  go  at  literature  in  our  spare  moments.  They 
ought  to  play  the  sort  of  golf  that  interests  one's 
literary  friends,  if  one's  got  'em.  It's  silly  to  get 
clubs  that  appeal  to  a  golfer  and  not  to  an  artist  like 
NA^yndham  Lewis.  And  if  you  only  ran  about  with 
literary  and  artistic  people  like  I  do  you'd  jolly  well 
see  that  the  country  will  go  to  pot  if  the  British 
golfer  don't  broaden  his  mind,  and  throw  away  his 
stupid  conventions. 

Now  I'm  not  a  member  of  any  golf  dub.  I  don't 
like  that  sort  of  organisation,  it  limits  the  game. 
But  they  wanted  me  to  protest  to  the  committee. 
Dam  the  committee  says  I  (like  my  friend 
Bullheim  who  resigned  from  the  House  of  Lords 
because  he  didn't  like  the  sort  "ol  Jews  he 
had  to  meet  there),  you  want  me  to  bring  a 
perfectly  obscure  body  of  men  into  the  glare  of 
publicity,  you  want  me  to  martyrise  'em  and  establish 
'em  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  I  jolly  wdl  won't. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  another  golfer  or  rather  he 
was  a  pugUist,  John  L.  Sullivan,  and  he  was  an  out 
an'  outer  till  he  was  done  for  by  Fitzsimmons  (vide 
foot-noU).  Wdl  anyhow  despite  my  unde's  interrup- 
tion Sullivan  gave  the  impression  of  being  a  sports- 
man and  the  only  thing  that  matters  is  the  impres- 
sion. So  in  following  numbers  I'm  going  to  instruct 
the  reader  in  constructive  criticism  of  golf  by  giving 
my  impression  of  such  noted  golfers  as  Radid 
Aaaead  Taylor,  R.  A.  Scott-James,  Joseph  Conrad 
and  Christina  Rosetti. 

Herrmanm  Karl  Gborg  Jbsus  Maria. 

Foot-note.— My  grand  nephew  m  law^  is  at  this,  as 
at  most  points,  wilfully  mendacious.  It  was  not 
Fitzsimmons  but  "  Gentleman  Jim  "  Corbett  who, 
m  my  grand  nephew  in  law's  vulgar  phrase,  "  did 
for  "  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan,  who  now  has  a  publk: 
house  named  after  him  on  Lower  Broadway  New 
York,  not  far  from  Walt  Whitman's  old  Dwelling. 
Your  obedient  svt.  William  Michael  R-s-tti. 

({I    cfi    i!> 

THE  HORSES  OF  DIOMEDES. 

Note.— The  final  chapters  of  this  work  cannot 
appear  until  March  ist.  This  diday  is  causeti  by 
our  wish  to  comply  with  regulations  necessary  to 
preserve  M.  De  Gourmont's  American  copyriahts.- 
Twt  Editors.  "^  ^ 
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Modern  Writers  on  "Chastity." 

'■'•The  Glory  of  the  world  is  seen  only  by  a  chaste 
mind,"  said  Thoreau  with  his  fine  extravagance. 
"To  whomsoever  this  fact  is  not  an  awful  but 
beautiful  mystery,  there  are  no  flowers  in  nature. 
Without  chastity  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
dignity  Of  sexual  love.  The  society  in  which  its 
estimation  sinks  to  a  minimum  is  in  the  last  stages 
of  degeneration.  Chastity  has  for  sexual  love  an 
importance  which  it  can  never  lose,  least  of  all 
to-day." 

It  is  quite  true  that  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  many  men  of  high  moral  and 
intellectual  distinction  pronounced  very  decidedly 
their  condemnation  of  the  idea  of  chastity.  The 
great  Buffon  refused  to  recognise  chastity  as  an  ideal 
and  referred  scornfully  to  "  That  kind  of  insanity 
which  has  turned  a  girl's  virginity  into  a  thing  with 
real  existence,"  while  William  Morris,  in  his  down- 
right manner,  once  dedared  .  .  .  that  asceticism 
is  "  The  most  disgusting  vice  that  afflicted  human 
nature."  Blake,  though  he  seems  always  to  have 
been  a  strictly  moral  man  in  the  most  conventional 
sense,  fdt  nothing  but  contempt  for  chastity,  and 
sometimes  confers  a  kind  of  rdigious  solemnity  on 
the  idea  of  unchastity.  Shdiey,  who  may  have  been 
unwise  in  sexual  matters,  but  can  scarcdy  be  called 
unchaste,  also  often  seems  to  associate  rdigion  and 
morality,  not  with  chastity,  but  with  unchastity,  and 
much  the  same  must  be  said  of  James  Hinton. 

For  Blake  and  for  Shelley,  as  wdl  as,  it  may  be 
added,  for  Hinton,  chastity,  as  Todhunter  remarks  in 
his  "  Study  of  Shdiey,"  is  "  k  type  of  submission  to 
the  actual,  a  renunciation  of  the  infinite,  and  is  there- 
fore hated  by  them.  The  chaste  man,  i.e.,  the  man 
of  prudence  and  sdf-control  is  the  man  who  has  lost 
the  nakedness  of  his  primitive  innocence." 

But  all  tliese  men — with  other  men  of  high 
character  who  have  pronounced  similar  opinions — 
were  reacting  against  false,  decayed,  and  conven- 
tional forms  of  chastity.'  They  were  not  rebelling 
against  an  ideal;  they  were  seeking  to  set  up  an 
ideal  in  a  plate  where  they  realised  that  a  mischievous 
pretence  was  masquerading  as  a  moral  reality. 

"  We  cannot  accept  an  ideal  of  chastity  unless  we 
ruthlessly  cast  aside  all  the  unnatural  and  empty 
forms  of  chastity.  If  chastity  is  merely  a  fatiguing 
effort  to  emulate  in  the  sexual  sphere  the  exploits  of 
professional' fasting  men,  an  effort  using  up  all  the 
energies  of  the  organism  and  resulting  in  no  achieve- 
ment greater  than  the  abstinence  it  involves,  then  it 
is  surely  an  unworthy  ideal.  If  it  is  a  feeble  submis- 
sion to  an  external  conventional  law  which  there  is 
no  courage  to  break,  then  it  is -not  an  ideal  at  all.  If 
It  is  a  rule  of  morality  imposed  by  one  sex  on  the 
opposite  sex,  then  it  is  an  injustice  and.  pcavocative 
of  revolt.  If  it  is  an  abstinence  from  the  usltial  forms 
of  sexuality,  replaced  by  more  abnormal  or  more 
secr^  forms,  then  it  is  simply  an  unreality  based  on 
miscoiiception.  And  if  it  is  merdy  an  external 
acceptance  of  conventions  without  any  further  accep- 
^nce,  even  in  act,  then  it  is  a  contemptible  farce. 
These  are  the  forms  of  chastity  which  during  the 
past  two  centuries  mai^y  fine-souled  men  .have 
vigorously  rejected. 

•  .  .  In  considering  the  moral  quality  of 
chastity  among  savages,  we  must  carefully  separate 
that  chastity  which  among  semi^primitive  peo^es  is 
exdusivdy  imposed  upon  women.  This  has  no  moral 
quality  whatever,  for  it  is  not  exercised  as  a  useful 
discipline,  but  merely  enforced  in  order  to  heighten 
the  economic  and  erotic  value  of  the  women.  .  .  . 
Under  such  conditions  a  woman's  chastity  has  an 

Quoted  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Hrnvdock^Ellis 
from.  "  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex  "  by 
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important  social  function  to  perform,  being,  as  Mrs. 
Mona  Caird  has  put  it  ("  The  Morality  of  Marriage," 
'^7.  P-  88),  the  watchdog  of  man's  property.  The 
fact  that  no  dement  of  ideal  morality  enters  into  the 
question  is  ^own  by  the  usual  absence  of  any 
demand  for  anti-nuptial  chastity  in  the  husband. 

.  .  .  Westermarck  condudes  that  "  irregular 
conn^ions  between  the  sexes  have,  on  the  whole, 
exhibited  a  ^tendency  to  increase  along  with  the 
progress  of  civilisation." 

".  .  .  As  long  as  Danse  was  free,"  remarks 
Ferrand  in  his  sixteenth  century  treatise,  "  De  la 
Maladie  d'Amour,"  "she  was  chaste."  And  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  the  ladies'  representative  of  the 
Renaissance  spirit,  insists  in  his  Private  Memoirs 
that  the  liberty  whkh  Lycurgus,  "  the  wisest  human 
law-maker  that  ever  was,"  gave  to  women  to  com- 
municate their  bodies  to  men  to  whom  they  were 
drawn  by  noble  affection  .  .  .  was  the  true 
cause  why  "real  chastity  flourished  in  Sparta  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world." 

.  .  .  From  the  eighteenth  century  onwards 
...  the  conception  of  the  physical  virtue  of 
virginity  had  degraded  the  conception  of  the  spiritual 
virtue  of  chastity.  A  mere  routine,  it  was  felt,  pre- 
scribed to  a  whole  sex  whether  they  would  or  not, 
could  never  possess  the  beauty  and  charm  of  virtue.' 
At  the  same  time  it  began  to  be  realised  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  state  of  compulsory  virginity  is 
not  only  not  a  state  especially  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  rtcd  virtues,  but  that  it  is  bound  up  with 
qualities  which  are  no  longer  regarded  as  of  high 
value.  The  basis  of  this  feding  was  strengthened 
vvhen  it  was  shown  by  scholars  that  the  physical 
virtue  of  "  virginity  "  had  been  masquerading  under 
a  false  name.  To  remain  a  virgin  seems  to  have 
meant,  among  peoples  of  early  Aryan  culture,  by  no 
means  to  take  a  vow  of  chastity,  but  to  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  patriarchal  marriafee.  The 
women  who  preferred  to  stand  outside  marriage  were 
"  virgins,"  even  though  mothers  of  large  families. 

.  .  .  "  How  arbitrary,  artificial,  contrary  to 
Nature,  is  the  life  now  imposed  upon  women  in  this 
matter  of  chastity  !"  wrote  James  Hinton  forty  years 
ago.  "  Think  of  that  line  :  'A  woman  who  ddiberates 
is  lost.'  We  make  danger,  making  all  womankind 
hang  upon  a  point  like  this  and  surrounding  it  with 
unnatural  and  preternatural  dangers.  There  is  a 
wanton  unreason  embodied  in  the  life  of  woman  now ; 
the  present  '  virtue  '  is  a  morbid  unhealthy  plant. 
Nature  and  God  never  poised  the  life  of  a  womah 
upon  such  a  needle's  point.  The  whole  modem  idea 
of  chastity  has  in  it  sensual  exaggeration,  surdy,  in 
part,  remaining  to  us  from  other  times,  with  what 
was  good  in  it  in  great  part  gone. ' ' 

'*  The  whole  grace   of   virginity,"   wrote   another 
philosoper,   Guyan,    "  is  ignorance.      Virginity,   like 
certain  fniits.caii-on^-be  pnesepved  by-  a- process^  of — 
desiccation." 

.  .  Dr.  H.  Paul.  She  writes:  "There  are 
girls  who,  even  as  children,  have  prostituted  (?) 
themselves  by  masturbation  and  lascivious  thoughts. 
The  purity  of  their  souls  has  long  been  lost  and 
nothing  remains  unknown  to  them  but — they  have 
preserved  their  hymens!  That  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  future  husband.  Let  no  one  dare  to  doubt  their, 
innocence  with  that  unimpeachable  evidence  !  .  .  . 
Yet  the  '  dishonoured  *  woman,  who  is  sound  and 
wholesome,  need  not  fear  to  tdl  what  she  has  done 
to  the  man  who  desires  her  in  marriagei  speaking 
as  one  human  being  to  another.  She  has  no  need  to 
blush,  she  has  exercised  her  human  rights,  and  no 
reasonable  mfin  will  on  that  account  esteem  her  the 
itaa." 

.  .  .  As,  however  we  liberate  oursdves  from 
the  bondage  of  a  compulsory  physical  chastity,  it 
becomes  possible  to  rehabilitate  chastity  as  a  virtue< 
.  .  .  The  mystic  value  of  vii^nity  has  gone;  it 
seems  only  to  arouse  in  the  modem  man's  mind  the 
idea  of  a  piquancy  craved  by  the  hardened  rake ;  it  is 
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men  who  have  themselves  long^  passed  the  age  of 
innocence  who  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
"  innocence  "  of  their  brides.  .  .  .  And  the  con- 
ventional simulation  of  universal  chastity  at  the 
bidding  of  respectability,  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  cultivation  of 
any  real  chastity. 

.  .  .  There  is  always  an  analogy  between  the 
instinct- of  reproduction  and  the  instinct  of  nutrition 
.  .  .  as  James  Hinto  pointed  out :  "  In  eating  we 
have  achieved  the  task  of  combining  pleasure  with 
an  absence  of  '  lust. '  The  problem  for  man  and 
woman  is  to  so  use  and  possess  the  sexual  passion 
as  to  make  it  the  minister  to  higher  things,  with  no 
restraint  on  it  than  that.  It  is  essentially  connected 
with  things  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  would  naturally 
revolve  round  them.  To  think  of  it  as  merely  bodily 
is  a  mistake. 

...  .  The  influence  of  Nietzsche,  direct  and 
indirect,  has  been  on  the  side  of  the  virtue  of  chastity 
in  its  modern  sense. 

"  A  relative  chastity,"  he  wrote,  "  a  fundamental 
and  wise  foresight  in  the  face  of  erotic  things,  even 
in  thought,  is  part  of  a  fine  reasonableness  in  life, 
even  in  richly-endowed  and  complete  natures." 

"  Only  the  chaste  can  be  really  obscene,"  said 
Huysmans.  And  on  a  higher  plane  only  the  chaste 
can  love. 

"  Physical  purity,"  remarks  Hans  Menjaga,  "... 
can  only  possess  value  when  it  is- the  result  of  indi- 
vidual strength  of  character,  and  not  when  it  is  the 
result  of  compulsory  rules  of  morality." 

yVe  may  not  always  be  inclined  to  believe  llie 
writers  who  have  declared  that  their  verse  alone  is 
wanton,  but  their  lives  chaste.  It  is  certainly  true, 
however,  that  a  relationship  of  this  kind  tends  to 
occur.  For  in  the  words  of  Landor,  "  Absence  is 
the  invisible  and  incorporeal  mother  of  ideal  beauty." 

In  thus  understanding  asceticism  and  chastity,  and 
their  beneficial  functions  in  life,  we  see  that  they 
occupy  a  place  midway  between  the  artificially  exag- 
gerated position  they  once  held  and  that  to  which 
they  were  degraded  by  the  inevitable  reaction  of  total 
indifference  or  actual  hostility  which  followed. 

Beeban  and  Noel  Teulon  Porter. 

Correspondence. 

NoiB  TO  Correspondents-  While  qulie  wU/inf;  lo  publish 
tetteis  undtr  norns  dt  phimf.  me  make  it  a  lonriitian  of 
pub'.untion  that  the  nawt  and  address  nf  ea,h  lariesfon- 
dtni  should  b*  supplitd  lo  the  Edilor.  -  Ed. 

f    ■■>-<■'..  =      ,,, 

.     PASSION    V.     THE     SUFFRAGETTES, 

"  HONI  SOIT  QUI  MAL  Y  PENSE."  '; 

To  the  Editor,  "X we.  'Egoist:.  '  "  ^ 

Madam,  *■« ' 

Oti  page  44  of  The  Egoist  for  Febniarv  2nd,  1914,  U  a 
—frank,  straightforwant  review  tcM-  wKch  file  Ed»6r  and  the 
writer  should  be  congratulated.  This  review  (under  "  Views 
and  Comments  ")  handles  a  part  of  the  sex  question  splendidly. 
But  there  is  more  to  be  said,  of  course.  Could  not  "  Views  and 
_  Comments  '  for  February  and  be  considered  the  first  of  a  series 
about  men  and  women  and  their  sex  relations.  Let  us  continue 
to  treat  .-nen  and  women  as  human  beings  and  not  as  steam 
follers,  sewing  machines,  or  problems  in  Algebra. 

It  has  been  ahnost  forgotten  that  the  sexual  iieeds  of  a  woman 
are  at  least  as  great  as  those  of  a  man.  We  have  been  t«rfd 
J^  '"''5?^?'''*  ''<^"'  »"'y  submit  themselves  to  their  husbands. 
What  ROT.  They  submit  themselves  to  a  physical  law  a 
need  that  is  older  than  humanity— voilA  tout.  A  woman  who 
does  not  thrill  into  deUrious  pleasure,  and  satisfied,  relax  into 
calm,  drowsy  happiness,  is  either  married  to  a  fool,  a  brute 
or  a  weakling,  or  k«-  husband  is. 

Lust,  pasuon  and  kwe  are,  as  will  be  admitted  by  all,  wordik 
mere  words.  Our  attitude  towards  these  unfortunate  worfs 
has  been  that  of  nuddle-class  virgins  towards  public  women 
"We  simply  <k>n't  know  them  I  We  can't,"  they  say  And 
they  tun  curious,  furtive  eyes  to  watch  the  poor  things  down 
tN  ttfMt.  Well,  they  are  right  I  Most  of  us  Itnow  very  little 
^out  pMwon  or  love.  Many  of  us  are  physically  incapable  of 
knowing  anything  about  either  !  But  let  us  speak  6f  normal 
njen  and  normal  womeo,  not  of  deformities.  I  do  not  believe 
«kat  there  is  any  "  Normal  woman  who  i*(wri»  Kte  ■«  act 


as  the  Anal  pledge  of  her  faith  and  her  love."  A  woman  who 
thinks  of  the  MK-act  as  a  "  duty  "  thinks  of  her  man,  poor 
fellow,  as  a  histfut  brute.  A  woman  who  thinks  o*  the  sex-act 
as  a  high  and  beautiful  moment,  the  perfect  and  satisfying 
expression  of  her  body,  thinks  of  her  man  as  her  k>ver,  the 
adored  oob  ;  and  so  thinks  he  of  her.  (And  he  may  be  the  same 
man  in  both  cases  !) 

A  couple  physically  and  mentally  fitted  may  be  happy  though 
married.  But  every  man  in  the  world  shouki  know  either  by 
instinct  or  by  experience  how  to  make  his  partner  "  ^pnouver 
un  Amotion  ausai  satisfaiaant  que  le  sien."  A  man  who  does 
not  know  this,  and  how  to  do  this,  should  not  marry  until  he 
does.  In  France  "  un  marl  tromp^  par  sa  femm« "  is  an 
object  of  ridicule  or  pity — pity  for  his  ignorance,,  ridkiule  for 
some  possible  lack  in  him.  Once  again  the  French  are  right. 
So  far,  in  England  and  America,  we  men  have  haa  to 
depend  for  our  knowledge  on  the  lessons  taught  us  by 
courtezans,  our  instincts  (such  as  remain  to  us),  and  our 
experiences,  and  our  mistahts.  What  a  list  of  teacher*  1  And 
for  the  most  important  chair  our  "  civilisation  "  endows. 

One  of  the  United  States  again  contributes  to  the  hilarity  of 
the  elect  by  passing  and  trying  to  enforce  a  Eugenic  Marriage 
law.  Marriages  in  that  State  have  decreased  by  about  eighty 
per  cent.  As  Mr.  Chesterton  said  in  one  of  his  books  :  "  Tile 
first  act  of  healthy  men  bred  under  medical  supervision  would 
be  to  smash  the  medical  supervision."*  No  male  who  is  a  man 
and  no  female  wfio  is  a  woman  would  tolerate  for  one  single 
instant  any  intrusion  into  their  marriage  chamber.  I  know  of 
one  case  at  least  where  an  intruder  would  have  his  eyes  and 
hair  pulled  out,  his  ear  bitten  off,  would  have  got  two  kicks  in 
the  stomach,  and  had  his  skull  smashed  in  by  the  back  of  a 
chair  within  seven  and  three-tenths  seconds  after  opening  the 
door.  It  would  not  matter  in  the  least  whether  the  intruder 
was  a  State-appointed  doctor  or  an  investigating  Suffragette. 
If  90  per  cent,  of  men  suffer  from  some  contagious  venereal 
disease,  and  45  per  cent,  of  women  have  an  inherited  and 
inheritable  taint,  then  the  question  of  venereal  disease  becomes 
academic,  unless  we  intend  to  force  every  healthy  man  to  tak« 
unto  his  bosom  six  and  seven-tenths  healthy  wives  I  Do  the 
Suffragettes  suggest  this  as  their  solutum  of  the  problem? 
Has  it  not  been  proved  that  one  wife  is  enough  for  any  man, 
and  often  too  much? 

Measles  has  been  known  to  wipe  out  entit«  tribes  of  Redskins 
and  Esquimaux.  We  have  outgrown  measles  as  we  will  some 
day  outgrow  syphilis.  Ignorance  of  sex-anatomy,  lack  of  sex- 
consideration,  blindness  to  the  psychology  of  sex-desire,  sex- 
pleasure,  and  -sexnsatisfaction  cause  to-day  more  misery,  illness 
.-ind  hatred  than  all  other  causes  whatsoever,  venereal  disease 
included. 

As  for  prostitution — well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Consider  the  fallowing  three  points  : — 

(i.)  That,  as  prostitution  is  suppressed,  rape  and  seduction 
increase.     (Take  your   choice.) 

(2.)  That  a  man  was  intended  by  nature  to  enjoy  the  sex-act 
at  least  f  ve  years  before  he  can  legitimately  enjoy  it  at  present. 
(Again  take  your  choice.) 

(3.)  That  food  and  sexual  subjects  are-  seldom  fought  over 
except  by  people  who  have  too  little  or  too  much.  Men  and 
women  who  are  leading  a  normal,  healthy  sex-life  seldom 
bother    their  heads   about  sex. 

I  do  not  think  that  Miss  Christahel  Pankhurst  will  claim  to 
know  more  about  this  matter  than  I.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  study 
discuss,  and  learn  from  any  points  brought  up  by  her  or  anyone 
else  either  m  the  cohimns  of  The  Egoist  or  by  private  corre- 
spondence. Sex  is  too  important  to  be  hidden,  and  heaven  help 
those  who  ever  try  to  "  suppress  "  it.  The  only  immoral  way 
of  looking  at  the  sex-act  is  as  though  it  were  a  luxury.  It  is 
not.  The  sex-act  as  a  normal,  regular,  and  completed  functkm 
IS  as  necessary  as  eating.  For  men  and  women  to  be  raally 
Jwppy  they  must  be  healthy  animals ;  to  be  healthy  animals 
they  must  perform  with  reasonable  regularity  all  the  functions 
of  their  animal  natures;  therefore,  to  lead  the  "higher"  life 
we  must  first  satisfy  our  "  kiwer  "  (?)  instincts.  God  as««  u» 
all  from  sexual  constipation. 

Most  "  broad-heads  "  will  agree  with  these  remark.-. :  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  "long-heads,"  thinJieads,  iiin-heads, 
and  fat-heads  agree  or  not.  For  all  of  me,  they  may  dUbelleve 
(or  say  they  do),  and  act  according  to  their  disbelief,  and  conHnue 
to  be  deoeived  by  their  wives,  newspapers,  preachers,  and  by 
themselves 

I  hope  that  some  "  broad-head  "  will  carry  this  discusBon 
one  step  further  than  I  have  been  able.  It  might  even  be 
poss  ble  to  exhume  the  truth.  What  a  resurrection— for 
England.  j,    44    q 

*  I  quote  from  memory. 

US-^ND   STANDARD    IDEAS. 
To  Ike  Editor,  Ths  Egoist. 
Madam, 

Your  issue  o(  Feb.  2nd  is  the  only  raoant  om  1  haw 
injoyad  at  all.  You  are  quite  beyond  jie.  I  do  think  you  are 
too  contemptuous  of  people  with  whom  you  disagrae  You 
make  me  feel  quite  a  worm,  which  probably  I  am  •  but  stUI 
It  IS  not  encouraging.  You  yourself  are  conetandy  chaniring. 
It  »  not  so  very  long  ago  that  you  van  W.S.P.U.  or»mis« 
at  Southport  (I  always  used  to  read  your  report  fifst  in  '^otes 
for  Women.  ")  You  probably  thought  you  were  right  then.  It 
sewns  to  me  silly  to  be  oontemptuous  of  peopi*  who  reoUy  ara 
trying  to  ^  at  Truth,  ^  -  ^^'  *" 


jr«bru«*y  t6tiw  isMk 


M»j   tjttm^mtmmm 


I    believe    In    Women's    SulTrage  quite   boneslly,   because    I 

OriaK.  tlwt  wynw^^wilt^ji  ^tmt4^t^^;^  m  Ow.  irtwto  UU  they 


T^^M    BGOt^T 


i^  HiN*r]W  wjfc  mum  mfimt,  imSSSf^  wmJS!^ 
buOiMMiingl  W«»;  A,  WiLun 


[h\TsliirS*^i*?.S3SL5JtSSW5  •«- 

M.  E.  a. 
THE   POETS— NEW   SCHOOL. 

Madam, 

I  am  nrsuadsd  that  you  will  pardon  this  OMlhratrii  from 
one  whose  »J«  ^  ^i»|„  ^^  upSTyour  WtSSTll  t^ 
of  a  retired  humUs  ,^S»r.  nlbeit  om  wbTpsrSJ^f  lu^ 
with  plcaswv  and  pniat.  I  «m  one  of  thoss,Ti*3M\i«Jhi» 
their   Tull,  and    tKeir    Plato    nearer    to    ttTir  hSni  aS,    thJ 

youth;  and  I  Iwve  hs«n  the  more  dlspls^iid  to  note  that  yZ 
give     harbw,    ,«M|    «»i«„„     ,„     ,n^y     «,     j^^    tZtJ^^ 

S^^^'_£?  ^f*"*^""'  «™«  '  ""^  »«  what  maggot- 
?al1^i,^±r!  'SSEJC*!!-'^''  •»'"'  d.*lem»nt  and  W 
^M~?  V1^ '  '"^  ^  *'**'  •*"*'"»  hyp««ritiral  feikiws  who 
"tend  so  ijjsrf,  ma,  rte  nsw  farm  thM  t^oamW  sit  M  ease 

J:;^sticrc3»;t.*;irai-:f  ^r?:4"r.ls; 

with  il  laSljS!  y*^  rr.*^'  *^  «*y  •»  onnv.rs.nt 
^  ve^  t!3P^*  V^J^T'^.'^  miwimnot;  when 

I  '  TT'^f  I!"*  ,'*  *»  <»ni»«*tns«t  to  Iroubie  you.  Madam  dW 
^Lw!  •        ■**"«*"«»    yOM   render    yourself    as    well    as    them 

™o~h  ^^'  :?"««*•«  you  may  know  how  trtriy  foolish, 
QuoTe  h^:!."^'  "^  ""1!^''  «»««5«1.  -ehwritUwri.,  I  ^1 
^ttws  of  the  late  Mr.  Charkie  Lamb,  a  wry  good  writer^nd 
or  mirth  s  «k^  a  hMus,  a  nuga;  and  then  obser^■e  how  cloasiy 

Vive  L'Aoricultitre. 

"  ??!*'  do  >■«»■  make  your  pigs  so  Httlei       u 

rhey  are  vastly  engaging  at  the  age  :  ^  -. 

I  was  so  myself.  ^., 

Now  r  am  a  disagreeable  old  hog,     ., 
A  middlB-aged  g<>ntlei,«m-and-a.half. 
My  faculties  (thank  God)  are  not  mu<*  impaired." 

Sr^il.l^'j:i'"''iS''  ^i***'.  "'.  "*■•  ^-^^"^  ajwespondence  is 
C^L'*.h"'■'^""*^•.'*'rS  '««  his  autil«^*ould  appear 
^T\hU  ^,1 '^.  ^T'"  °*'»^"'i«  »>•  J«'««d.  »nd  therrfore 
rjn,  „!„•  *  •  1  ^«  P«»»K«  as  Lamb  w,«te  it  must  have 

tiM  mJJ^SSL^^  ^'  kindness.     I  only  ask  you  «>  consider 

Mtk.f^r""™.'**'  «««»'«  P»«««)  off  upon  an  honourable 
nation  as  the- productwns  of  genius,  good-sense,  and  learning? 

AlTCEPS. 

A  CORRfiGTION. 
To  tie  Editor,  The  Egoist. 

•v  M ADAK, 

has  aJSL.!!!!"  '"R'*!.**^'  my  note  entitled  "  The  Bourgeois  " 
hSb^^  *^  *"  sign^v™  of  my   brother,    Bosti^   von 

IWeXrt.        _u  BArasTB  VON  Hblmholtz. 

E  "  to^  oo^huto,  sincere  «polo«l.s  for  the  over«ghf.-^ 


THE  UNIMPORTANCE  OF  ART. 


in  tlw  Ah  mA. 

T»  MMft _     __ 

^•NmM  b*  cMMnt  with  that     Itmmt,  kt 


mj^^mmm«lfM^  l«to  J«w««M  <)• 


successfully  or  i-nsuccessfuUy.  or  not  at  all.  His  Art  Ts^riwHr 
unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  value  we  attach  to  him  as 
a  persai.  For  Art  is  merely  a  cult,  valued  by  those  to  whom 
It    appeals    aiid    practically     worthless    to    others.     It    is    not 

.^^.^**"»«y  ****■»  a«)  tb«  "Uring  born  of  Artists  (and 
thsfefcwe  n  nMilira)  aristocrat  by  UrtM,  I  arrived  in  a  greater 
state  oi  purity  than  the  society  I  wai^born  in,"  but  alc^  that 
i»  not  «mvin<4ng.  Being  bom  of  Altists  does  not  necessarily 
mshe  one  an  Artist,  nor  a  natural  arislpcrat- whatever  that  may 
as.  H  by  natural  aristocrat  "  one  cognates  a  superior  man. 
being  born  of  Arabs  in  the  desert  is  more  likely  to  conver 
supsnority  in  physique,  grace,  character,  and  purity  of  rac^ 
An  Arab  sheikh  may  pass  his  life  in  what  appears  to  us  to  be 
aiml^  wamtering  about  the  desert  with  his  fkn-ks  and  herds. 
ttl»  abluikms  may  be  rare  and  scanty ;  he  may  think  more  of 
Ins  nurrs  than  of  bti  four  or  five  wives  who  accompany  him 
on  his  journeys,  travelUng  in  a  sort  of  darkened  hraooop  on 
the  bark  of  a  dronnniary ;  but  if  ym,  estimate  personal  worth 
by  the  possesion  of  manly  virtuss.  you  may  seek  the  wide 
world  without  finding  his  equ«l. 

Art  has  not  conditioned  life  grwttly  or  generally.  Not  to 
the  same  extent  as  have  the  despised  industrial  and  mechanical 
arts.  Are  we  to  eMeem  Art  merely  because  it  is  rore'  Any 
Bxtreme  »xprasskm  of  indivWuality,  though  it  pertains  to  infinity, 
must  appeal  to  vwy  few,  whilst  for  a  Birmingham  button 
aUnost  everybody  has  some  use.  Thr  Art  that  counts  is  the 
art  of  living— an  art  contributors  to  The  Eooist  saam  inclined 
to  overtook.  I  have  compsrsd  T(M  Eooisi  with  The  Frer. 
WOMAN  oi  191a,  and  about  the  lattoi'— written  mostly  by  women 
—there  is  less  Art  and  more  life.  W    GotRARE 
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*t2  N"!r:;i:ss.*i.sr;  JTo-ifeTJsr  b^ss^siks:  lurTc.*' 


n. 

"  LOVB   ONE   ANOTHER." 

PERHAPS    the   most   striking   illustration   of  the 
unquestioning  habit  of  mind  common  to  us  all 
IS    the    tone    in    which     we    use    the    word 
"  immoral."     .mictions  may  be  all  things  else  and  be 
tolerated,   but  if  they   are   voted   "  immoral  "   their 
case  is  closed::  they  ate  damned,  though  most!  of  us 
would  need  to  be  hard-pressed  before  we  were  able  to 
say  why.      For  obviously  all  that  is  said  when  one 
says  "  immoral  "  is  "  not-customary . ' '     It  is  inf ormr 
■ng    to    note    moreover    that    while    not-«u8tDmai7 
conduct  w  ttii  be  damned,  it  in  nowise  follows  that 
Its  positive  opposite  is  to  be  blessed.     People  are  not 
prepared  to  admire  enthn»astically  "  customary  con- 
duct "  :  they  have  in  loct  no  very  high  opinion  of  it: 
why  then  Thcr  worluhg  liiTof  fierce  indignation  at^the 
prospect  of  its  contrary?     That  the  "faithful  "  have 
been  aware  of  the  difficulty  is  shown  by  the  extensive 
searches  they  have  made  to  find  the  justification  of 
"  moral  "  conduct  both  as  to  foundations  and  super- 
strwture :    what  inquiry  into  the  Fundamentals  of 
Ethics  has  shown  to  be  missing  tfie.  Metaphysics  of 
Morals   has   attempted   to.  make  good.      Indeed    to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  human  beings  indulging  in  the 
full  tide  of  talk  in  their  least  gracefUr  moments  one 
must  turn   to   th«n   whan  they,  are  presenting;  the 
"philosophy- "  off  morals.     Qnt  no>  other  acoaaionfr  do 
fiey  twist,  shift  and  canfwitlr  so  little  efffect  of  grace. 
And  they,  are  still,  hard  at  it  and  still  stick  at  nothing, 
K  moral  ioonduot  does  not  suit  ram,  tben  diange  the 
men.     The  latest  Defender  of  tHe  Swsredi  Euckent 
unconsciously  puts  their  case  neatly.     Hir  says  : 
B^ora  aU  ab*.  the  ■wturai.  world.' kMps.  man  Imiad  down  to 


th,  mere   egro;     .     .     .  i,   becomes  clearlv  visible  that    » 

s'ZT^"".*^  '*""«"•  "'  •'"  ™™  man,  something  im^ 
s.ble,.  being  d«na„d«i.     Tkcrcf^e  man  must  Ucome  .L,/W 

ZZ  T\T"-     •     -^         ■     Th"  0"ginal   affirmation  h» 

b^me  mtolerable.   but  out  of  the  negation   has  arisen  a  rZ 
affirmation       Here    are  .great    demands    and    great    upheavals 
g.gan„c    tides   of    liffc   .weeping    men    along    and    .ran^ormin^ 
^'^r  ■.    "  ,;     ■     ■     ""    '"""■    '"""''"de    becomes    increasineir 
man.f«t.     If  anything  can  show  us  .hat  our  life  is  not  a  matf^ 

™"h^'7J1?'        I'"  "  «""«'«'"S  -'Sniflcan,  takes  place,  it  i. 
morality  that' can  do  it.  ,    1-        . 

And  there  we  ma^  leave  them..  , 

"  -Moral  "     conduct    is,     as  ^its     name     implltes, 
"  customary  "    conduct.       Its.   advantages    are    the 
advantages  of.  all  repetitive  action  which  is  facile  and 
foreseeable   because   habituated.       Moral   conduct  i» 
mechanised  conduct  and  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  mechanical  reliability.   It  fits  almost  perfectly  on  to 
IfS  routineer.     Its  disadvantages  are  the  same:   it 
plays  havoc  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  new 
and  unexpected  :  meets  the  unobserved  factor  >»*ich 
was  not  taken  account  of  in  blocking  out  the  moral 
plan.     To  fit  properly,  moral  conduct  would  need  to 
be  the  activity,  ofia  "  living  automaton  "—of  a  com- 
bination  of  forces  whfeh  ar«  denials  of  each  otibor: 
It  is  the  conjoining,  of  these  two  contradictions  whicH 
enables  mw  to  construct  "  tragedy."    The  recipe  for 
the  production  ofia  Tragisdy,  i.e.  a  pliQ-  upon  a  simu. 
lated  Terror,   is  as  follbws-:   A  coUfection   of  livmg 
beings,  with.  an.  appetite  for  experience,  adventurous 
therefore;    a    recognition   of   a   species,  of   conduot 
customary  to  the  peopte  to  which  the  special  colMjt> 
tion   belongs   (wkat   sfietuw  of  course   being   quite 
immatm4i)s;lMtly  at"  respect  "  for  the  second  in,the 
"  inttUecr"  of  th»  firstt     Tlieae  tiitve  ingradkntk 
mixed  well   togipttier  will   accouot  for  anjr  of  tUe 
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"great  tragedies"  known  to  men.     Every  "tragedy" 

ha?  a  "  problem  "  :  playwrights  spin  their  brains  to 

shfieds  to  concoct  one  :  a  new  "  problem  "  will  win 

fame  for   any   playwright :    so  anxious   are  men  to 

enjoy  the  sensation  of  mock  Terror:   the  so-caHed 

purgation  through  pity  and  horror.     To  understand 

the  faaeination   of  "  Tragedy  "   it  is   necessary  to 

realise  that  all  Tragedy  is  melodrama,  that  is  :  actual 

living   judged    by   a    "  concept "    of   living.       It    is 

worked  by  dint  of  an  accqptance  of  the  hoisting  of  a 

sky-scape,    a    canvas    stretched    across    the    mental 

heavens   whereon    is   painted    the   moraf  scheme   to 

»      which  the  herd  below  make  effort  to  comport  them- 

*       selves.    The  "  tragedy  "  is  achieved  by  concentrating 

_^      attention  on  the  movements  of  those  who  being  the 

;       least  herdlike  venture  to  ignore  the  sky-scape  in  order 

to   fellow    their   own    bent    for   experience,    thereby 

inviting  the  onslaughts  of  the  terror-stricken  herd. 

If  the  playwright  can  make  it  look  feasible  for  the 

"  hero  "  himself  to  participate  in  the  herd's  horror 

at    his    "sacrilege"    the    chances    of    success    are 

heightened,   the   "  heinous  "   effect   of  the  situation 

upon  which  the  "  Terror  "  of  the  tragedy  depends 

thereby  having  been  increased. 

If)     I})     ({I 

The  effect  of  tragedy  on  an  appreciative  audience 
appears  to  be  a  subconscious  one.  Of  a  certainty 
its  effect  is  not  what  Aristotle  said  was  the 
functija  of  these  representations  of  woes  of 
heroe^"  to  purge  the  mind  by  pity  and  terror  of 
these  and  similar  emotions."  The  unconiscious  effect 
of  tragedy  is  to  reveal  as  the  slang  phrase  has  it 
"  the  greatness  of  man  "  as  against  the  cobweb-like 
mesh  of  "thoughts  "  to  which  men  lend  the  mould- 
ing of  their  actions  as  an  affair  of  sport  and  make- 
believe.  Melodrama  purges  terror  of  its  basis  of 
terror  :  as  the  turning  up  of  a  light  in  a  dark  room 
at  once  makes  an  object  which  in  the  half-light  looked 
fearsome  and  strange,  obvious  and  harmless.  Those 
most  swayed  by  concepts  relish  "  tragedy  "  most. 
They  enjoy  it  because  subconsciously  they  are  ceasing 
to  respect  the  reality  of  the  concepts  which  are  the 
making  of  it.  Melodrama  because  it  displays  in  so 
gari^  a  light  the  nature  of  "  morals  "  is  the  subtlest 
sapping  of  the  framework  it  is  built  on:  which 
accounts  for  the  unfriendliness  of  advocates  of  the 
sacred  for  this  attractive  but  too  destructively  bright 
exhibition  of  their  holy  ghosts — the  moral  concepts. 
The  churches  for  instance  cannot  be  friendly  towards 
drama :  half-tones  are  among  the  foremost  of  the 
churches'  exigences.  So  too,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
arch-conceptualist,  Plato,  must  demand  the  rigorous 
suppression  of  tragedy  in  his  model  republic. 

It  is  clear  that  the  one  emotion  which  the  moralists 
cannot  afford  to  permit  to  weaken  is  :  Fear.  (They 
would  call  it  reverence,  but  no  matter.)  Whatever 
strengthens  human  fear  is  to  them  the  basis  of 
"good":  because  "Fear"  is  disintegrating,  and 
throws  its  owner  in  submission  on  to  the  breast  of 
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any  and  every  concept  which  is  thrust  forward  and 
called  "salvation."     The  moralists  exploit  and  play 
upon  the  feeling  of  smallness  and  loneliness  which  is 
the    first    outcome    of    that    sense    of    isolatioll    and 
;,      separateness  which  is  called  self-consciousness.     It  is 
5     because  men  are  in  the  first  place  lonely  and  afraid, 
I    that  the  feebler  sort  move  in  herds  and  act  alike: 
I   hence  the   growth   of  "  customary  "   action :    moral 
action.     The  outcry  against  the  "  immoral,"  i.e.  the 
unusual,  is  the  expression  of  distress  of  the  timid  in 
-the_  presence  of  the  innovation.      It  is  the  instinct 
which  feels  there  is  safety  with  the  crowd  and  danger 
as    well    as    loneliness    in    adventuring    individually 
which  puts  the  poignant  note  into  the  epithet  "  im- 
moral."    To  be  "  immoral  "  is  to  be  on  precisely  the 
sarne  level  as  the  unconventional  and  the  unfashion- 
able :  that  and  no  more. 

tjs    tji    t$i 

Although     "  morals,"     i.e.     the    collective     term 

applied  to  automatised  action,  are  based  on  the  all- 

too-cqmmonly     observable     phenomenon     that     the 

action^  erf  het^s  af«  given  time  run  to  one  pattern, 


in  the  course  of  time  it  is  a  patent  fact  diat  certain 
influences  actine^  on  the  herds  tend  to  change  the 
pattern.  "  Faniiori»"  give  the  best  illustration  of 
how  "morals  "  change.  When  crinolines  for  instance 
are  "in,"  all  woAietr  wear  crinolines;  when  they  are 
"out,"  to  wear  a  crinoline  would  be  a  mild  scandal, 
but  something  else  is  "  in,"  and  aO  women  like  sheep 
are  approximating  to  that.  So  with  '^ morals." 
They  change  but  when  they  do  the  herd  changes  with 
them  as  by  a  common  impulse.  It  is  therefore  only 
on  account  of  the  little  extravagances  of  the  rhetori- 
cians — who  will  do  many  things  to  come  by  a  good- 
sounding  mouthful — that  we  hear  talk  of  "  the 
changeless  law  of  morality. "  Morals  are  fashions  in 
conduct  that  ^e  constantly  changing :  but  change 
as  they  will  they  will  find  their  faithful  attendant 
crowd  of  timorous  and  ineffectuals.  The  strong 
and  alert  are  never  moral :  when  they  appear  upon 
occasion  to  be  so,  it  is  by  mere  coincidence.  It  is 
the  realisation  of  this  fact  that  they  are  catering  only 
for  the  needs  of  the  feeWe  which  puts  zest  into  the 
ambitions  of  great  "  founders,"  "  leaders," 
"teachers."  They  can  lay  down  precepts  fit  for 
followers  with  easy  minds  because  it  is  only  the  bom 
followers  that  will  follow.  So  each  new  "  leader  " 
has  his  "  precept  "  for  the  guidance  of  the  faithful: 
the  "  pattern  "  according  to  which  they  must  work. 
Each  "  New  Dispensation  "  has  its  "  law,"  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  leave  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue 
without  turning  over  the  commandment  of  the  newer 
dispensation  which  in  a  curiously  odd  way  has 
worked  itself  haphazard  in  and  among  the  pattern  of 
the  older  which  still  verbally  holds  good. 

The  commandment  "  Love  one  another  "  is  an 
advance  in  subtlety  as  compared  with  the  injunctions 
it  was  intended  to  supersede.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
establish  an  intra-conscious  police  in  the  shape  of 
Conscience.  It  is  what  the  Webbs  for  instance  would 
fcall  a  move  in  the  direction  of  "  efficiency  in  admini»- 
tration,"  as  the  spy-system  is  more  "  efficient  "  than 
an  ordinary  police-system.  More  efficient  because 
more  intimate,  and  more  effective  because  it  is  easy 
to  control  actions  once  feeling  has  been  surrendered 
under  control.  The  favour  with  which  the  command 
to  "  Love  one  another  "  was  received  is  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  the  desire  for  neighbourly  espionage 
and  democratic  control  of  "  each  by  all  "  of  which 
all  modern  legislation  is  but  the  grotesque  parody  in 
action.  (Now  with  democracy  merely  an  iiifant, 
"loving  one  another"  only  mildly,  we  control 
each  other  in  the  realms  of  marrying,  being  bom, 
housed,  clothed,  educated,  fed  and  similar  minor 
matters  only.  When  all  "  Love  one  another  "  with 
zeal  our  inter-neighbourly  control  wDI  begin  to  show 
something  of  what  it  can  be.) 

It  is  therefore  quite  clear  what  motives  of  economy 
would  operate  in  the  point  of  view  of  "  Authority  "  in 
substituting  "  compulsory  love"  for  "compulsory  cir- 
cumspect behaviour  "  such  as  the  decalogue  enjoins. 
If  only  universal  "loving"  could  be  made  the  fashion- 
able habit,  the  supreme  "  moral,"  how  easy  the  work 
of  "  leaders  "  would  be.  When  individuals  love  one 
another  how  easily  they  work  together  :  how  they 
appear  successful  in  overcoming  the  otherwise  un- 
manageable ego.  Then  why  not  make  love  among 
the  herd  compulsory:  and  hey  presto:  the  New 
Dispensation  :  the  Christian  era. 
t$>    (Jj    i{] 

How  grotesque  a  failure  and  how  offensive,  the  pose 
of  "  love  according  to  conscience  "  has  been  no  one 
need  pause  to  state  with  the  history  of  two  thousand' 
years  written  before  them.  Of  all  the  attitudes  which 
men  have  struck  in  emulation  of  painted  canvases 
which  have  been  «tretched  across  the  heavens  for 
their  guidance,  none  has  given  such  good  cause  for 
mdividtialist  contempt  as  this.  As  long  as  concep- 
tualists  in  the  interest  of  their  large  concepts 
press  only  thoughts  into  service,  the  strain  is 
little  felt.  But  "love"  is  not  a  thought 
It    rs    worth    while,    in    face    of    revivalist    efforts 
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in  the  cult  of  Ibve  such   as,   for  instance,   in   the 
•  gospel      of  Tolstoy,  to  consider  what  people  seek 
in  those  aspects  of  love  which  are  not  "  sex  "  :  in  the 
passionate  friendships   and   tenderness  of  love  •   the 
wider  emotional  needs  Whidi  haVe  made  their  appear- 
ance with   the   intensifh^ation  of  "  culture. "      TTie 
irony  of  the  efforts   of  the   advocattes   of   the   new 
dspensatiort  to  press  "  love  "  into  the  service  of  the 
•'  moral  concepts  "  is  not  immediately  apparent.     It 
is  customary  to  regard  "love"  as  the  outcome  of 
culture      and  therefore  in  some  spiral  way  amen- 
^'''^'u^''  ?U*7""^  of  culture.      It  has  become  too 
much  a  haWt  of  speech  whH  the  "  civilised  "  world 
I.e.  the  moralised,  idea-ised  worid,  tto  look  on  "  love" 
as  in  some  sort  a  means  of  "  salvation,"  tb  exoect  it 
to  analyse   why   it   does   so.       If   it   did   men   would 
realise   that  the  explanation   is  the   reverse   of   the 
current  one,   i.e.   that  l»ve  is  the  consummation   of 
moralisatmni     \\  is  m  fact  an  effort  to  escape  from 
It.     The  heavy  mcrustaffon  of  habitualised  actions 
I.e.   morals,    increases   in   tenacity  as   life  goes   on' 
forming  a  sort  of  hutch  which  is  half  shelter  and  half 
tomb      The  taking  on  of  its  earlier  incrustations  is 
called      growing-up     :  as  they  grow  more  obviously 
oppressive    it    is    called    "growing   old."       To    be 
"  morally-minded  "  is  to  have  lost  the  instinct  which 
revo  ts  against  this  walling-up  of  the  changing  spirit  • 
revolts  that  is  agamst  either  gmwing  up  or  |rowing 

■  V/lu""*"-  P*°P'''  ^'■*  """-ally-minded  the  worid 
IS  left  with  a  tmy  remnant  of  individuals  of  whom  if  we 
spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  x:ttm^ncamremtnt  we  should 
say  ranged  in  age  from  two  years  to  five:  the  people 
of  genius  and  charm.  The  age  of  maturity,  Twe 
may  put  It  like  that,  when  all  that  we  mean  is  the 
age  atwhich  the  soul  has  made  itself  familiar  with  its 
new  dwelling-place  and  is  at  its  best,  brightest,  most 
.m,u,rmg  and  "  true  "  is  from  two  years  to  fiv^ :  not 

pretend  From  five  onwards  the  browbeating  process 
which  IS  called  moral  education  begins,   Ia^TZ 

SsVn'tth^"'^K^"'*' .!:''.!!''.  ^"^^^^  ^--i  -°- 

^  fil^^"''J^°i.'*"^  instructors  resist  it  and 
sand  hrm  at  their  height  of  growth.  The  rest  are 
s^^Iy  driven  back  by  "  culture^"  to  the  state  of  aut^ 

Lnv  '  ^"^,^^"=^2"  *^''  P'^«*^'  existence.    The 
lony  therefore  of  the  moralists'  efforts  to  capture 
love      m  the  interest  of  their  already  too  successful 
canvases  lies  in  this  :  that  in  seeking  after  thr-  ten 

frlLTv     .1'°^*    ^    *«    "understanding"    of 
St^f^  ^^^^^y^oy^^  individuals  are  Lking 

tear  and  a  brow-beating  education  they  would  be  •  i  e 


unashamedly   children,    they   haw   tri«d    to   build   a 
refuge  m      love."     The  tenderness  of  loVe  or  fri«„^ 

otherT    t"'  ^^"^  "^^  "^^^  '"^  ''"^^^«'  ^"<i  Offer  t» 
others,  to  enable  us,  m  one  relation  at  least  to  be 
unashatnedly  ourselves,  very  little  removed  from  new- 
born children      This  is  the  reason  why  the  XtTof 
those  of  the      love^ult  "  to  "  ennoble  "  k.ve  ap«e^ 
-and  appear  so  particularly  to  the  quite  or«UW^ 
conventional  person-so  irredeemably  damnedi      To 
ntroduce  an  attitude  into  a  relation  whose  very  exi,° 
h^Ln/  l-''°^\  ^^if'""*  ''^''''"^'  '«  '"  snatch  from 
salvation,  and  that  none  too  certain.  It  is  a  sufficienUy 
rare  thing  for  one  mdiVidual  to  meet  another  wilh 
enough  native  sympathy  with  him  to  encourage  Kim 
to  show   "himself,"   with  all  his  weakness^  It  S 
meviiable  that  what  we  feel  to  be  ourselves  should  in. 
comparison   with   the  harsh-set  incrustations  oi  oir 
normal   "moral"   attitudes,   appear  "  weak  "      t^e 
fact  IS  overlooked  that  as  long  as  the  "  weak  "  thib« 
IS  there,  we  are  still  alive  :   and  that  only  wheTth^ 
genius  in  u?  has  flickered  out :  when  we  hav^b^m^ 
worth"        *'  '''■^'  '"  "^  '^'  ^*™"S  in  olrZ^ 
It  is  natural  that  "love"  should  have  attract«t 
the   attention   of   the   most    thoroughgoing   tj^^ 
rnorahsts,     the     churchmen     or    such''  mora5L^  as 
the  feminine  theorisers  who  call  themselves  oddly  the 
Woman  Movemwit.     The  more  powerful  the  aLnt 
the  more  admirable  if  pressed  inio  their  service      It 
IS    unfortunate-for   them-that    in   all   cases   when* 
love      has  been  utilised  to  further  a  "  syste.^ "  k 

system  "''sur'th^r""'    ^    '^^"'"^    »^P ^   ^ 
system.        But     that     is     part     of     another     story. 

of  tf.rM   'T^'"^   "^^^  ^^^  ""^'^^  ^a'"e  of  the  law 
of  the  New  Dispensation  "Love  one  another"  h«. 
been  to  make  evident  to  men  that  they  will  have  to 
willy    nilly,    dispense    with    all    dispensations  :th'a;  . 
there  exists  for  them  no  "  grace  "  tTbe  "dispensed*'  ' 

selves      And  with  the  ^ss«g  .f  the  set  manner  of 
dealing  m  grace  "  wl?ich  is  "dispensation,"  them 

"Tt^  "''U' "^"^    ',e.°'    mechanised  'actTor? 
duty        and        morality";    and    men    begin    un». 

fn  .^.H  i^-*" ^"'^P  ^l"^  ''"*"*y  °^ "f« by  iteflavo^ : 

n  actual  living :  by  their  own  "  taste  "  in  regard  to 
>t,  forming  thereby  their  principle  as  to  w^t  A«» 
accept  and  what  they  reject  in  it,  which  is  livtg  by 
a       principle   of    taste ''—a   principle    which    is    no     " 

life  according  to  whim  :   life  withourprinciple :   the 
essentially  immoral  life.  t"" .   me 
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ANLV  let  u»  mite  ^  dhrft  of  the  people', 

P'ou*   reselutions,    then    let   who   will    ij^ke 

the  nin...    ""    i-       '^^'^  time  hascome  to  rehabilitate 

nt'^i?!!'"'"*"  wWch-people  bemg  what  they 

teZt^l,f  J?'**^*  •'«'*•'"  "'bo'Iy  unmerited  con- 

rn^wT'..    *T  ^"^  *"      *a*."     As  though  "  talk  •' 

fS  Peliri"'  '*  the  "people"  never  act  in 
own  i™^      "**"•  '^'»*  •**»  o«t  straight  off  their 

uses  a,^  !L  K^'"**'  ^'^^  "o*  «  sword,  has  its 
^  to  1?  Z  7^?:*  r""  ^'^  '*  ''  ""'^^  "  ^l 
'°  the  combat  by  ^Ik  "Zlth."-     '^Z,"'^'  ^ 

^iwallise  for  owS*^^l^'^.**'*^  **y  "^^ 
•'•whip     ^Z  1^  .!!^  **"  ^  ^*^'"  •"•"ting  rela- 


G^TU7  or  all  of  the  things  whid,  area't. 
Gr^m^d  therefore,  for  instance,  a  campaign  of  talk- 
-ng  .  a  preliminary  skirmish  with  apposite  "  r«soJu- 
.ons,"  one  might  safdy  risk  giving  VguaranteTS^ 

prbgressmg  on  more  drastk:  terms,  ^ 

SnSSL^^  ^'"'^?  deportees  have  arrived,  and  by      ^ 
Sundky    wfc  are  told,   the  "  talk  "  will  be  tn   f,.ft 

ZtS  '"k"''?*'  ''^■■'^  -«r  elsewhere  -Se.^  Zi 
i7  Arthn^  H  "  T""'  '•^^♦"fio".  which  unfor^aS^ 
We  i  n  ''^'^"  """^  ^'-  '^^"'^^y  Macdo^aid 
Di^  Tf  1!,  T**"^*  *°  "*  ^  ^^^  out-  It  i»  a 
SeasanTt^?  have  drawn  it  «p..in  an  exceedingly 
SnJ  *r  L  '"'^J*  no  small  consideratk.n  eih- 
on  plX!!r*''**  "*.  ?^Wing  whid,  is  now  g»i«g 
s5,eJl^Sf^:\*''^'"f«-.  ^«  journalistic  Sm* 
ST,  ^^.  '*  ?^*  "'  *"«  household  where  the 
mother  of  a  densdy-populatfed  family  is  engaged  in 

ttn  a^^n^  r^.r*"  P^^^^ly  ^ppositl^^" 

cK?^  ^""r^^  and  toned  the  t«np«v 
^  court(r  If  may  yer  fie  fbrthooming.    litttSif^om- 
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U  Pudc-like  and  appears  from  unexpected  quarters  : 
who  is  to  say  beforehand  that  the  resolution  will  not 
nin  as  it  should :  something  like  this :  That  this 
meeting  of  British  helots  drawn  together  to  express 
their  opinion  on  the  unexpected  turn  which  industrial 
affairs  have  taken  in  South  Africa,  desire  to  put  on 
record 

(i)  Their  admiring  and  gfateful  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  the  South  African  Administration  in 
general  and  of  General  Smuts  and  General  Botha  in 
particular ; 

(2)  That  in  these  men  this  meeting  recognises  not 
merely  sturdy  fighters  but  good  sportsmen,  who 
scorn  to  add  cunning  to  force  in  suppressing  a  feeble 
enemy;  that  they  not  merely  know  what  kind  of 
weapons  to  use,  but  are  sufficiently  conscious  of  their 
skill  in  using  them  not  to  be  afraid  to  exhibit  them  to 
the  enemy  and  thereby  challenge  these  latter  to  use 
them  as  ably; 

(3)  That  it  can  congratulate  the  South  African 
people  that  in  their  case  there  is  no  need  to  add  to 
their  shame  in  being  governed,  the  offensive  shame 
of  being  governed  by  fools;  that  in  General  Smuts, 
who  affirms  frankly  to  an  astonished  world  that  the 
means  which  keeps  men  free  is  the  necessary  force  to 
defend  whatever  state  or  condition  it  pleases  any 
whatsoever  to  give  the  name  of  "  freedom,"  they 
are  acquainted  with  a  man  of  intelligence :  and  a 
man  of  courage  and  honest  expression  withal;  and 
that  the  British  working-classes  though  dispossessed 
of  all  property,  and  softened  and  weakened  by 
bemg  long  fostered  in  the  belief  that  though  they 
have  no  might  they  still  have  "rights,"  though 
softened  and  weakened,  as  aforesaid,  have  still 
managed  to  retain  by  aid  of  their  weekly  attendance 
at  football  matches  sufficient  of  the  sportsman  spirit 
of  E>rake,  Raleigh  and  Robert  Blake  to  recognise  it 
when  they  see  it,  even  in  the  person  of  a  Dutchman. 

(4)  That  these  sentiments  be  recorded  suitably  and 
permanently  in  the  form  of  Illuminated  Addresses, 
the  same  to  be  forwarded  to  General  Smuts  and 
General  Botha  in  due  course. 

<t>  41  cp 
"  A«  for  our  exiled  confreres — the  deported  nine," 
we  shall  probably  wake  up  on  Monday  morning  to 
find  the  report  of  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson's  resolution 
runnmg,  "  as  for  our  exiled  confreres,  we  offer  them 
our  sympathy  in  Itheir  discomfiture  (temporary,  let  us 
hope)  and  in  the  rude  and  sudden  separation  from 
their  families  and  country.  All  that  can  be  done  by 
British  workmen  to  soften  the  harshness  of  their  situa- 
tion we  feel  should  be  done.  In  the  meantime,  this 
meeting  offers  its  congratulations  to  them  inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  treated  by  men  of  valour  and  com- 
prehension as  opponents  worthy  of  drastic  measures ; 
It  recognises  that  there  must  have  been  that  in  their 
previous  history  which  has  made  it  evident  they  are 
not  to  be  cowed  as  a  scolding  housewife  cows  shiver- 
-  lag  scuuery-maK^ :  by  vilification  and  shouting  • 
which  method  is  the  one  mainly  in  use  amonc 
ourselves ;  '' 

(6)  That,  finally,  we  hope  and  would  like  to 
believe  that  these  our  confreres  will  not  by  foolish 
disclaimers  as  to  preparedness  for  armed  rebellion 
and  the  like  continue  to  give  into  the  possession  of 
the  enemy  the  tale  of  those  "  sins  of  omission  "  for 
which  they  as  "  leaders  "  must  consider  themselves 
responsible,  but  that  by  their  self-respect  and  the 
swtft  making  of  such  arrangements  as  are  responsible 
for  its  protection  they  will  prove  to  an  interested 
world  that  the  compliment  which  their  superiors  have 
paid  them  has  not  been  wholly  misdirected." 

C^  (^  ^ 
With  something  like  the  foregoing  as  text,  printed 
and  handed  round  on  small  bills,  Mr.  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Henderson  and  the  entire  official  Labour  Party 
might  be  allowed  to  slobber  for  hours  without  any 
pernicious  effects:  indeed  Hyde  Park  during  the 
week-end  might  be  the  scene  for  a  very  Profitable  and 
Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  :  the  form  of  diversion 
wfaiA  the  stars  of  the  Labour  Party  most  dearly  love, 
^•'"••^"'■wwew  «  the  proceedings  the  singing  of 
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Thou  save  the  people?"  and  closed  with  the  Eteity's 
reply  "  When  they  appreciate  Mr.  Smuts,"  no  more 
admirable  gathering  could  be  desired. 

*  *  tt> 
It  is  a  wise  editor  who  knows  the  name  of  his 
paper's  creed.  It  appears  that  we  are  to  be  counted 
among  the  not-so-wise.  At  all  events,  one  who  is 
perhaps  the  best-known  living  exponent  of  Anarchism 
and  hitherto  an  unwearying  friend  of  The  Egoist 
has  informed  us«that  we  are  not  Anarchist.  We  are 
rather  "Egoist  and  Archist,"  that  "combination 
which  has  already  figured  largely  in  the  world's 
history."  The  first  thing  to  be  said  anent  that  is, 
that  if  it  is  so  we  must  manage  to  put  up  with  it. 
If  to  be  an  Archist  is  to  be  what  we  are,  then  we 
prefer  Archism  to  Anarchism  which  presumably 
would  necessitate  our  being  something  different. 
There  is  nothing  in  a  name  once  one  has  grasped  the 
nature  of  the  thing  it  stands  for.  It  is  only  when 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  latter  that  it  becomes  possible 
for  names  to  play  conjuring  tricks.  It  is  therefore 
more  because  the  mist  of  vagueness  hangs  over  the 
connotation  both  of  Archism  and  Anarchism  than 
because  we  are  greatly  concerned  as  to  which  label 
we  are  known  by  that  we  find  it  worth  while  to 
discriminate  in  the  matter. 

I^     t{l     (^      ^' 
The  issue  of  course  turns   upon  the  point  as  to 
whether   in   Anarchism,    which    is   a   negative   term, 
one's  attention   fixes   upon   the   absence  of   a  State 
establishment,   that  is  the  absence  of  one  particular 
view  of  order  supported  by  armed  force  with  acquies- 
cence as  to  its  continued  supremacy  held  by  allowing 
to  it  a  favoured  position  as  to  defence,  in  the  com- 
m  unity  among  whom  it  is  established ;  or  the  absence 
of   every   kind   of  order   supported   by   armed   force 
provided  and  maintained  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  the  presence  of  that  kind  of  order  which 
obtains  when  each  member  of  a  community  agrees  to 
want  only  the  kind  of  order  which  will  not  interfere 
with  the  kind  of  order  likely  to  be  wanted  by  individuals 
who  compose  the  rest  of  the  community.     (We  do 
our  very  utmost  to  state  the  second  position  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  but  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  so, 
those  who  profess  it  know  well  from  their  apparently 
interminable  debates  on  this  very  subject  of  definition 
among  themselves.)     The  first  is  what  we  should  call 
Anarchism  and  represents  one  half  of  that  Egoistic- 
Anarchism  which  The  Egoist  maintains  against  all- 
comers.     The  second,  which  is  that  of  our  correspon- 
dent, as  far  as  we  can  define  it  has  in  our  opinion  no 
claims  at  all   that  are  not  embedded  in  a  hundred 
confusions  to  the  label  of  Anarchism.     We  should 
call  it  rather  a  sort  of  Clerico-libertarian-archism,  and 
this  without  any  desire  maliciously  to  "  call  names." 
It  represents  a  more  subtle,  more  tyrannical  power  of 
repression  than  any  the  world  as  yet  has- known  ■  ito- 
only  distinction  being  that  the  Policeman,  Judge,  and 
Executioner  are  ever  on  the  spot,  a  Trinity  of  Re- 
pression that  18  a  Spy  to  boot,  i.e.  Conscience,  the 
S>ense  of  Duty."     Conscience,  more  powerful  than; 
armies,      doth  make  cowards  of  us  all. "     Conscience 
takes   the    Ego    in   charge    and   but   rarely   fails   to 
throttle  the  life  out  of  him.     Therefore  as  compared 
with  the  power  of  egoistic  repression  the  Ego  comes 
up  agamst   in   an   ordinary   "  State,"   that  whkh  it 
meets  .n  the  shape  of  Conscience  is  infinitely  mow 
oppressive   aud   searching.      The   Archism    which   i» 
expressed  w  the  Armies,  Courts,  Gowns  and  Wigs, 
Jailors,    Hangsmen  and  what  not,   is  but  light  and 
superficial    as   compared    with    that   of   our    Qerkio- 
libertarian  friends. 

9  It)  iSi 
If  thei^fore  to  be  Anarchistic  is  to  hope  for  and 
strive  after  the  abolition  of  "  The  State  "  m  by  «J» 
force  of  governors  and  submissiveness  of  governadi 
together  compounded,  a  term  with  (one  may  hope) 
fk  ^  VT^'^'y  significance,  then  we  are  it.  If  Ml. 
the  other  hand  it  is  t«,  stand  for  "  liberty,"  "  respoit 
for  the  liberty  of  others  "  and  ^AB^tt  ideas  of 
nature,  we  incline  to  think  the  term  would  be 
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appropriately  treated  if  it  were  abandoned  to  become 
the  plaything  of  cranks  and  discussionists.     For  it 
will  be  found  that  such  persons  mean,  as  far  as  their 
elementary  muddle-headedness  permits  them  to  mean 
anything,    to   substitute   for   the   obvious   repressive 
agency    represented    by    Arms    and    the    State,    the 
subtler  and  far  more  perniciously  repressive  agency 
of  Conscience  with  its  windy  words  and  ideas.     The 
sum  total  of  the  matter  amounts  to  this  :  We  are  all 
Archist:   we  believe   in    Rule.     The  question   which 
divides  us  is :    "  Whose  Rule  shall  say  it  is?"      The 
reply  is  a  matter  pf  frankness  or  discretion.     Which- 
ever  we  select  by  name,  in  actual  fact  it  remains  our 
own  rule :  our  own  view  of  which  "  order  "  should 
prevail  modified  by  a  knowledge  of  our  own  fears 
and  weaknesses.     If  we  say  "  Let  the  State,  i.e.  the 
persons  who  are  dominant  at  the  present  time   rule  " 
it  is  because  alongside  the  State's  onslaughts  by  all 
Its  weapons   of   force,    it   provides   some   degree   of 
safety  under  cover  of  which  the  timorous  find  shelter  • 
and  in  their  own  little   run,   rule  themselves.     For 
which  consideration  they  are  prepared  to  "  respect  " 
the  purely   arbitrary   conventions  of   statutory   law 
;'  crimes  "  and  "  criminals  "—terms  without  mean- 
ing outside  the  circle  of  the  respectful  ones  timidities. 
If  in  addition  to  fearing  physical  violence  and  con- 
sequently to  accepting  the  State,  men  are  submitted 
to  the  brow-beating  of  education,  and  are  more  than 
ordinarily  timid,  it  is  in  response  to  a  personal  desire 
of  their  own  souls  that  they  put  themselves  mentally 
under  the  control  of  a  system  of  words,  the  reaction 
of  the  weight  of  which  system  is  felt  in  consciousness 
as  Consaence.     It  is  the  pull  of  a  set  of  "  allowed  " 
claims  which   are  called   duties,    the  disallowing   of 
which  claims  are  Sm.     But  the  "  Archism  "  is  Uiere 
all  the  same.     The  readiness  to  accept  the  weight  of 
Sm       and   "Duty"   is  merely   the  outome  of  an 
unreadiness-a    dislike    for    self-responsibUity.     And 
the  clerico-libertarians,   let  them  call  themselves  by 

.!^^l"^xt  ^%,'^'^^'  ?«"»«««  in  reality  this  kind  of 
temper.  They  will  not  openlyconfess  an  approval  of  the 
wdl  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  "selfish  "  self.    They  "h 

.S7  ?tm"'/  ^  "ir^ll'  ''"^  ''  --*  first  .L;^. 
ttself    It  must  nommally  be  a  regenerate,  dedicated-to- 

to  rTn'"!"^  "*•'•      ^^'^   ^•"^^^"'^  ^«"   ^hSlt 

t  .   r.?r  *.^  I  "'^.'  **  libertarian's  self  must 

^claims"  nT^h   *^"'"^«'■^    '««=ked    on:    and    the 

Claims      of  the  universe  must  be  attended  to  first. 

of  IdTv^H"  r  ^^  "^^  ^•^  '>«»'=^«  ^he  satisfaction 
••resit^""Lr°*'  '"  *''  ""'y  "authority"  we 
pers^^  „f  '"^°°    ^'^    ^^**    °f    the    ordinary 

Not  whn.  fV^  "^regenerate  Tom,  Dkk,  or  Sue. 
Not  what  after  much  argument  someone  persuades 
them  they  want :  whk:h  finally  they  will  a^ee  Aev 

si  "" f  ^^^  ''  though^hey'don't,  b^^uj^^ 
s-mple    satisfaction    according    to    taste-a    tub    for 

St  foV   %"°f  ■?";?*  ^°^  Napoleon:,  control  of  a 

of  Taste  iL^-  .  °"''  ^^"''  ""^  "=«'^'-«'y  '"atters 
Drphtt  •■   ""'^  »"r  tastes  are  bounded  by  our  com- 

Ks    Sts'^h^'^'.r""      W«  -ay  be\ools  and 

cr  tes  o.  -m""  ''  "^'^"'^  "*  attitudinising  hypo- 
«,.^J  ■"■■  •""***  '*  *••"'  '^e  are  dull-witted  and 
sup,d  ^„^^  the  power  which  feels  thin^^he^ 
whLi^  penetrative  power  its  chance  to  grow 
^it'S/'^^'n  'k^'^''^*°  comprehension  :^h"n 
exact  tlle^fir*^  ^*'?  "  "^  '"  ''^"  «"°"&h.  The 
found  a  v^L^  wngglmg  and  straining  when  it  has 

and  *•  honrr-  "  °"*  '"'°"''  ^^  ^^«  "  *"•«  " 

or^we'iS''  v"**  Archist"  let  it  be.     There  ijK- 

sponden^  ^'"omme^""'^;'^^""?  '^  ''"••  «=»"- 
already  filr»H^"""'V  ■  \  <=»«'«>'nation  which  has 
sarcasm  if,  '""S^*'''  '"  *«'  ^'"^'^'s  history."  The 
A^  SedTa  °S"v">'^^-^  ''"^•^•^-     "the  combination 

*e  praemaricl«_^  I        f**  **"*  is— according  to 

which  SdhtT""'"'''  ^''**  ""»«-"■     The  a^eal 

as  to  wC  H,?„17  "'L!!''?  ^  «=?  "  "5"'  °n  *»««  evidence 

«  wnat  things  succeed  in  this  world  wears  thin  at 
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length.  The  time  has  airived  (it  is  we  who  say 
It)  when  worldly  evidence  as  to  what  motives  do 
actually  work  the  springs  of  men's  actions  should  be 
impartially  examined.  The  evidence  in  a  "cultured  " 
community  would  no  doubt  be  distasteful,  but  it  is 

frZTl,  'T  f?  ^  "'*^"'-  The  evidence  might  be 
treated,  should  we  say,  distantly  but  honestly  as  an 
analyst  might  treat  sewage.  In  the  process  one 
might  arrive  at  the  reason  why  the  libertarian, 
humanitarian  idealist  cure-alls  won't  go  down  •  th^ 
reason  why  they  won't  and  knowledge  of  what  will. 
It  will  become  clear  that  by  their  present  hopes  those 
that  have  nothing  are  deceiving  themselves:  and  that 
those  who  know  how  things  are  got  are  quite  willing 
they  should  remain  deceived. 

"  The  World  is  a  bundle  of  hay. 
Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pulft^  . 
Byron     knew     so     much     more     of    the  nature    of 
temper      than    the    author    of    "Das    Kapital  "  • 
It    IS   not   on    account   of   the   machine-system,    nor 

Sfn«""^    ""^r"    '*    supposedly    crates,    that 
things    are   as    they    are,    but    because    some    men 

lZ!itT^"'  °'  "","'''''  '°  P""-     They  have  in  fact  a 
hundred   reasons   for   not   pulling:    it   is   illegal     or 
immoral,    forbidden    by    conscience,    God    and    t^e 
Church  :   It  IS  theft  and   Heaven  knows  what  el^ 
t'trcfore   b^ause    they   can't   or   won't,    "  Stop   the 

Si^m^-  .u^f  '"  ^^  ^'^'^*'  commimist  an*^  % 
the  mam)  the  Anarchist  solution  of  "  Poverty. "  The 
bundle  must  be  respected  :  not  grabbed  at  without 
warrant,  because,  say  the  theorisfs,  by  right  his^l 

ie^r^^Z.""',-/'  W'jf'-«"P°"  the'^ew^-res^eS! 
less       ones  divide  up  the  lot  between  th«nselws 

the'bTer  "^^  ^"^  •^"^  "  ^•«»  "  ^^S^e 
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On  MARCH  I3tii,    17di,  and 
Miss  HoskynsAf)rahaIl 

will  deUver  at 

Crosby  Halt  Chelsea,  S.W.,at  5.30p.m., 
COURSE  OF  LECTURES 

on 

"Biology  in  Relation  to  Education." 

MISS  HOSKYNSABRAHALL  ha*  had  !»■»  „ 
^«.ce  in  tejching-oot  only  JS  Jw.  ta'tf.S 
teMs,  but  witfi  very  yoanf   children.      Hn-  «^ 

CMTeapond  directly  and  doaeiy  with  A&  pt^oS 
devdopmftit  «oe»  back  to  a  ^e  befae^tfe^^SS? 
dnction  of  the  scheme,  of  heaWT^S^^ 


iT..     '^7:"",  ~  wiiiiay/  OCT  aonce  was  aafci 
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«?fc  Two  Dialogues  of  Luciaa. 


^ttiiw 


I. 

KutMBS    AND   ArOLLO. 


Her.  Why  so  gtum,  ApoHo?  "'  '  ' 

kf.  Because,  O  Hermes,  I  am  unlucky  in  fove 
a#airs. 

Her.  Eflough  to  make  you  doleful — but  who  is  it 
now?  are  you  stiH  moaning  over  thsit 
Daphne  affair? 

•j|^.    Ho;   now   I   am   mourning   for   my  lov^,    tjje 

■'■  Spartan  boy,  Oibalos'  son. 

-Wkf^'fell  me,  Hyaciathus  is  not  dead?    - — ~ — '-^-1^ — 

Af.     Yes. 

Her.  Through  whom,  Apoik)?  Could  anyone  he  so 
unworthy  of  love  ae  to  kitl  a  beautiful  lad? 

Ap.     I  did  k. 

Her.  Yow  !     Were  you  mad  drunk  ? 

Ap,     No,  it  happemed  agaio&t  my  will. 

H^.  Rut  hcxw?     I  should  like  to  hear. 

.4/'  He  Wf>s  learning  discus-throwing  and  I  was 
practising  with  him.  Zephyros,  that  mur- 
derer funong  winds,  also  loved  the  boy, 
a#d,  being  disdained,  could  not  endure  the 
flight.  And  as  I  threw  the  discus  into  the 
air  Zephyros  blew  hard  from  Taygetus, 
carried  thje  discus  away,  and  hurled  it  on 
Jhe  boy's  h,«ad  so  that  the  blood  gushed 
fr<^  the  wound  and  Hyacinth  fell  dead. 
I  shot  at  Zephyros  with  my  arrows  in 
reveipge  and  pursued  him  to  the  mountains. 
J  built  up  a  tomb  to  the  lad  at  Amyclse, 
where  the  diecus  struck  him  down.  And 
tr()m  the  blood  I  mad/e  the  earth  send  forth 
a  flower,  the  sweetest,  Hermes,  an^  the 
most  rich-flowering  of  blossoms;  and  it 
has  letters.  upoH  it  wMeh  bewatfs  his  death. 
Now  ^  you  tfcipk  I  api  unrcaaoajibly  sad? 

Her.  Yes,  truly,  my  Apollo ;  for  you  know  that  you 
Iffd^  ^iaa,  4iit  fi  lover,  and  not  from  sorrow. 

H. 

S*  ?  *   ,  Pan  astd  Hxutus.     '.  '  " 

Pan.  Hail !  father  Hermes. 

Her.  Hai^  t^t^.  Aod  siqc^  wlicp  have  I  been  your 
father? 

Pan.  Are  you  nc^  Kullenian  Hermes? 

Her.  Siireiy.     But  does  tiiat  make  you  my  sou? 

PoH.  I  am  one  begotten  in  adultery,  and  now  that  I 
am  pqfu  yofi  disowA  me. 

Hfr,  Pf  Zm^  !  ^Qfn£  shft^oat  has  eomnutted  adul- 
tery witk  a  Silfy-goat  then.  But  how  can 
yptt  fee  nnin^s  with  those  horns  and  such  a 
nQ$<;«  will)  a  tangled  beard,  goatish  cloven- 
i^ooffr  ami  crooked  legs  aad  a  twi  »ver 
ysHU  batipcks? 


Pfm.  Father,  you  should  not  jeer  at  me,  your  own 
son,  apil  make  me  a  reproach;  I,  who  am 
g^iltl«$s,     shJould    rath«r    curse    you    for 
^egettiofi  such  a  child. 
Hm.  Well,  well.    AWh©  «}o  y©«  ?ay  is  your  mother? 
Or  Have  I   unawares  committed   adultery 
with  a  shft-goat? 
P<^.  y<M(  k*"*  »oi  fednf»i  aay  she^^oat;  but  try 
•'    ,         and  reaieinfaer  the  girl  you  deflowered  in 
"htiiif'  ■     Arcadia.     Why  do  you  bjte  your  finger  so 
^-"         doi)btf)4l}y  and  vonder  which  one  it  was? 
I  DR^aq^  Penelope,  daughter  of  learius. 
fifr-  ^  did  dl«  not  beget  yoa  with  a  ke->goait  b^ore 
;  I  came  along  ? 

'  Pm.  I  will  give  you  hug  own  words,  for  when  she 
sent  me  into  Arcadia,  she  said,  "  O  son,  I 
ain  yowr  «oth«r,  I  Peaekipe  ol  Sparta,  and 
WMr  hA*r  is  Henqes,  son  of  Zeus  and 
ftl^a,  ^1^4  do  mt  feel  ashanxed  of  your 
horns  and  goaltlegs,  because  yt>«ir  father 
lay  wi^h  me  in  the  likesess  of  a  goat,  to 
^VMd  su«{Mcioa,  and  so  yott  were  born  with 
»  goat's  f»rai.'' 


JSler.  3y  Zeus,  I  remember  it  now  !     But  I,  who  love 
^  beauty,  I,  who  am  yet  beardless,  shall  I  be 

■'',  called  your  father  and  be  laughed  at  by 

everyone  for  my  fine  child-begetting? 

yfof.  Do  not  be  ashamed,  father;  I  am  musical  and 

I  play   very  beautifully   on   the  reed-pipe. 

Dionysios  can  do  nothing  without  me,  and 

he  has  made  me  his  comrade  and  one  of  his 

revellers,  and  I  lead  the  choros  with  him; 

and  if  you  would  see  my  cattle,  they  are 

^^|..   ■  ail  those  between  Tegea  and  Parthenia.     I 

*",  ^  ,^  rule  over  all  Arcadia.     And  recently  I  wgs 

'  *<"-   •         ijie   best   of    those    who   fought    with    the 

'"''"  '^""T*   .Athenians  at  Marathon,  and  therefore  the 

v,4.:vv-i    -^  test  cave   under  d>e  acropolis  was  voted 

to  me. 
Her.  Tefl  me.  Pan,  are  you  married  yet?     I  should 

think  you  would  be  much  sought  after. 
Pan.  No,  father;  I  am  very  amorous,  and  I  should 

not  like  to  be  bound  to  one  woman. 
Her.  Then  obviously  you  have  to  be  content  with  she- 
goats. 
Pan.  You  are  scoffing  again ;  but  I  mingle  with  Echo 
and  with  Pitys  and  with  all  the  Maenads  of 
Dionysios  and  I  am'  very  muph  desired  by 
them, 
Her.  Do  you  Iniow  what  would  most  gratify  me,  my 

boy? 
Pan.  Tell  me,  father;  I  should  like  to  know. 
Her.  Come  here  and  embrace  me;  look  upon  your 
father  and  call  me  by  no  other  name. 

)BirWO  ALDItiGTON. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Drawings 

IN  his  fMiroeioue  e«pe«ice  of  woman  in  ber  erotic 
moods  {"  Le  Gyafeie,"  with  a  gloss  by  R^my 
de  Gourmoat)  M.  Aadri  Rouveyre  seems  to 
show  that  he  has  had  a  revelation  of  the  theory 
expressed  as  follows  by  Paracelsus : 

"  The  aairaal  elements,  instincts  and  desires 
existed  before  the  Divine  Spirit  illuminated  them  and 
made  them  into  man.  .  .  .  Animal  man  is  the 
son  of  the  animal  elements  out  of  wiiich  his  soul  was 
born  and  animals  are  the  mirrors  of  man.  Whatever 
animal  elements  exist  in  the  world  exist  in  the  soul  of 
man,  and,  tiierefore,  the  character  of  one  mas  may 
resemble  that  of  a  fox,  a  dog,  a  snake,  a  parrot  ete. 
.  .  .  Man  is  derived  from  the  dog  and  not  the 
dog  from  the  man.  TTierefore  a  man  may  act  like  a 
dog  but  a  dog  cannot  act  like  a  man.  .  .  .  The 
same  stars  (qualities)  that  cause  a  wolf  to  murder,  a 
dog  to  steal,  a  cat  to  kill,  a  bird  to  sing  etc.  make  a 
man  a  singer,  an  eater,  a  talker,  a  lover,  a  murderer, 
a  robber,  a  thief  etc."  ("The  Life  of  PhUippus 
Theophrastus  Bombast  of  Hohenheim  known  by  the 
name  of  Paracelsus,"  by  Franz  Hartmann,  M.D.) 

Rouveyre 's  pencil  penetrates  through  to  the  animal 
m  man  and,  especially,  in  woman.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  bis  portraits  of  women  show  them  in  baser, 
more  organic  aspects  than  those  of  men.  Of  the 
prettiest  woman  he  makes  a  beast  in  chaiqs— chained 
to  her  animal  self.  In  "  Le  Gynic^ "  she 
creeps  on  all  fours,  is  depicted  rampant,  biting, 
scratching,  barking,  howling,  not  only  a  grimace  of 
herself  byt,  also,  of  the  animal  she  embodies  ia  a 

*  List  of  works  by  Rouveyre  : 

ISO  Caricatures  ThitUraUs  (EdittMu,  Alhin  Miehel). 

La  Comidie  Fraa(faise  (Editrons  .'Vlbin  Miehel). 

Carcasses  Divines  (Editions  du  Meivare  de  France). 

le  Gynicie  (ditto). 

Ph&dre  (ditto). 

Mart  de  I' Amour  (ditto). 

Visages  des  Conitmpormis  (ditto). 
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human  version.  Here,  shfr  ttmy  resemble  some 
apocryphal  monster ;  there,  a  lioh ;  elaewhere  she  is 
distinctly  and  unmistaki*ly  a  goat,  or  an  ape,  or  a 
'dog,  or  a  cat,  or  a  toad,  or  a  woff — she  Mas  hind-legs 
and  fore-I^s,  hoof 34  claws,  a  mane;  at  her  soberest 
and  least  (or  mos<?)  human  she  is  on  her  knees, 
humble  and  servile,  hk  only  one  diW^ing  does  she 
command  the  situatiotr  except  in  so  far,  as  M.  de 
Gourmont  writes,  as  aiFthe  women  here  "  yield,  with 
the  complaisance  of  slaves,  to  the  design  of  their 
own  passions  and,  while  satisfying  their  curiosities 
appear  to  give  proof  of  feminine  docility. "  Thin  and 
fat,  tall  and  short,  pratty  and  ugly,  young  and  old, 
they  are  tragically,  insflftiaWy  lascivious. 

Rouveyre's  drawings  hiwe  nothing  in  common  with 
ART,  though  they  may  ^  considered  an  art  in  them- 
selves. 'Art,  being  occupied  with  form,  renders  the 
motions  of  the  soul  through  attitude.  Sometimes — 
as  in  Rodin — it  seeks  to  render  physical  mobility 
itself.  Caricature  is  occupied  with — caricature,  that 
is,  the  emphasis  of  obvious  expression ;  the  result  is 
comic.  Rouveyre  chooses  the  morbid,  material 
aspect.  He  sifts  the  divine  soul  from  the  animal  soul 
and  centres  his  attention  on  the  latter.  (In  this 
interpretation  I  differ  from  one  of  Rouveyre's  exege- 
tes,  the  late  Mecislas  Golberg,  who,  in  his  curious 
book,  "  Lg.  Morale  des  Lignes,"  reverses  the  point.) 


^ 

When  he  dissects  Mme.  R^jane  in  her  "passionate" 
parts,  or  the  lewd  antk:s  oi  a  nympho-maniac,  he 
finds  a  rich  field  for  .the  exploitation  of  the  spiriius 
ammalis.  Woman,  being  nearer  to  nature  than  man 
— »by  which  I  do  not  mean  she  is  his  infurrar,  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  intimacy  with  nature,  whether  in 
man  or  woman,  constitutes  an  advantage,  for  it  does 
not  involve  th^  domination  of  flje  material,  but  that 
of  the  spiritual— woman  is  his  pet  victim  ;  it  follows 
that  his  drawings  of  her  seem  unfair  (aad,  with 
respect  to  certain  recsatly-published  portraits,  I  think 
they  are).  Dr.  Bramtts  has  dfescribed  his  astonish- 
ment on  finding  M.   Rouveyre  a  genUe,  family-man 


Mdllb.  Gabv  Oeslvs. 

^^2^  Rouveyre  finds  himself  vis  k  vis  a  model  like 
Kftmy  de  Gourmont,  this  carnal  irtipreseion,.  prevalent 
11  most  of  his  dravrings,  is.  minimiaedw  Hfe  carefully 
appropriates  the  resources  of  his  medmm  to  the 
oegree  of  spirituality  or  bestiality  suggested  in  physi- 
cal peculiarities;  thus,  tbkk  Hmts  serte  to  express 
Me  material;  very  «a«  utts^  ^u  idml.  An  ami>h«- 
S'sed  shaiftnr  wHr  I19  ftw«  !*•  i  ■    * 
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with  a  predifection  ftw  his  domestic  heartlt  and  the 
society  of  a  «harmiag  wife  and  children  !  From  th* 
drawings  he  had  seen  he  had,  somewhat  excusably, 
imagined  Rouveyre  to  be  a  fierce  misogynist. 

Personally  I  question  whether  Rouveyre  realises 
the  horror  oft  his  work.  Hb  has  no  conventional 
ideas  on  beauty  and  is,  perhaps,  insensible  Xa-  linear, 
static  beauty,  consm(uentiy  to  ugliness  also.  In  his 
opinion  natufw  is,  probably,  simply  nature,  deprived 
of  either  beauiy  or  ugliness,  to  him  mere  words  or 
concepts.  To  most  of  us  "  Le  Gyaici»  "  would 
seem  to  be  a  savage  indktment  of  the  "  Vernal  femi- 
nine,'' contemptuous  of  it  like  the  views  of  a  German 
philOBDpber.  M.  Rouveyre,  I  remen>ber,  appeared  to 
be  alntost  surprised  that  Mme.  lUjane  bad  taken 
offence  at  his  "  m«img»apir. "  of  Iw. 
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Nfarch  and;  19*4 


March  and,  1914 


•  Sarah  toHNHAKOT. 

A  "  monograph  "  by  Rouveyre  (it  should  be  noted 
that  he  has  not  done  any  of  men)  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  graduated  drawings  beginning  in  a  com- 
paratively suave  key  to  work  up,  through  a  riot,  to 
a  paroxysm  of  ungpverned  passion  in  which  the 
unfortunate  victim  seems  to  decay  "  layer  by  layer  " 

(as  Mecislas  Golberg  put  it)  until,  a  climax  of  putre- 
action  or  devolution  having  been  reached,  serenity 
may  suddenly  re-ensue,  like  calm  after  the  storm,  or 
the  peace  which,  in  the  dying,  follows  pain  and 
torment.  (This  applies,  at  least,  to  the  "monograph" 
of  Mme.  R^jane.  The  one  of  Mme.  Marthe  Brandos 
begins  with  a  gentle  portrait-sketch  and  is  left  at  its 
most  material  and  elemental.) 


*  Henri  Bbrgson. 

No  one  can  keep  his  dress-mask  on  before 
Rouveyre.  A  surgeon  becomes  a  butcher,  the  funda- 
mental vulgarity  of  a  face  superficially  intellectual  or 
"  gentlemanly  "  is  as  candidly  expressed  as  the 
remark  of  an  enfant  terriile,  and  no  face  can  hide  its 
racial  stamp,  however  faintly  inherited,  for 
Rouveyre' s  eyes  see  through  walls.  They  see,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention,  the  animal  resemblance 
which  in  a  Darwin,  for  instance,  can  be  so  eloquent. 
Here  we  have  the  portrait  of  a  young  author  who 
has  obtained  a  reputation  for  his  fables — ^he  is  exactly 
like  a  fox,  and  his  clc^es  hang  awkwardly  on  his 
shoulders  as  they  do  on  a  dressed-up  dog ;  here, 
agaior  is  the  wise  Aurel,  the  image  of  an  owl ;  again, 
J.-H.  Fabre,  the  entomologist,  like  a  beetle;  and,  in 
spite  of  these  abstractions,  the  likeness  is  appalling. 
How  many  people  have  I  not  .recc^nised  from  a 
portrait  by  Rouveyre !  He  sees,  also,  the  sign  erf 
death  lurking  behind  our  pathetic  little  attempt  to 
play  at  life.  The  morbid  core  which  eats  the  frame  ^^ 
away,  making  of  life  a  progressive  death,  is  con- 
spicuous to  him,  and,  strange  to  say,  whenever  be 
tries  to  evade  it,  his  sketches  lack,  precisely,  in  life 
and  consequent  interest.  Rouveyre,  when  at  his 
best,  destroys  to  construct.  This  greatest  of  con- 
temporary portraitists — perhaps  the  only  portraitist  ' 
we  have  to^ay'*-*-breaks  up  the  smooth  lines'  or  the 
individual  form  and,  with  a  compound  of  his  own 
making,  sets  free  their  expression  and  signiflcance. 

MURBL  ClOtKOWSXA. 

P.S. — It  is  i  propos  of  a  portrait  by  Rouveyre  of 
M.  R^my  de  Courmont,  the  subtlest,  most^cuitured, 
and  honest  of  contemporary  French  ihtdGects, 
that  I  have  written  the  above  lines.  The  subject  of 
Rouveyre  suggests  a  few  lines  anent  M-  R^mjr  de 
Gourmoot. 

Interviews    by    correspondence    are    a    feature   of 
French  journalism.  A  questionnaire  is  set  to  a  certain 
category    of    personalities    and    their    answers   pid>> 
lished.     If  is  an  ingenuous  way  of  '^making  copy." 
The      IrUransigeMt      has      just      put      these      two 
questions    to    a    number     of    celebrated     authors: 
"  I.     Which    of    your    books    is     your     favourite? 
a^  Whicb  has  been  the  most  popular?"     To  the  first 
qiMstioa    M.    Bergson    (to    attend    whose    lectures 
society-women    in    Paris    fight)  .  has    answered    as 
- 
'^  Front  "  L^  Visages  <ks  Contemporains. " 
TImm  drawings  an  rcproducad  with  acknowledgmenta  to  ill* 
puUishers  of  the  works  in  which  they  appear. 


follows :  "  My  books  wrotg  BifBtwanlves,  so  to  speak, 
cac/i  time  I  thought  I  had  r tacked  %  solution  of  a 
philosophical  problem.  T  put  diem  aft  on  the  same 
line  and  prefer  none.      (3)  '  L'Evolut^n   Criatrice  ' 
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VII. 


From  "  Le  Gyn^de." 
has  had  the  greatest  number  of  readers."  To  the 
same  question  M.  R^my  de  Gbtirmoot  replied :  "  i. 
The  book  I  will  write.     2.   None. "  •'-      ,' 


Poems. 


A  SELECTION   FROM  "  IRRADIATIONS." 
By  John  Gould  Flbtchbr. 
L  ;■.■'  ■■  ■;  - 
The  spattering  of  the  rain  upon  pale  terraces 
Of  afternoon  is  like  the  passing  of  a  dream 
Amid  the  roses  shuddering  'gainst  the  wet  green 

stalks 
Of  the  streaming  trees — the  passing  of  the  wind 
Upon  the  pale  lower  terraces  of  my  dream 
Is  like  the  crinkling  of  the  wet  grey  robes 
Of  the  hours  that  come  to  turn  over  the  urn 
Of  the  day  and  spill  its  rainy  dream.  , 

Vague  movement  over  the  puddled  terraces  : 
Heavy  gold  pennons — a  pomp  of  solemn  gardens 
Half-hidden  under  the  liquid  veil  of  spring  : 
Far  trumpets  like  a  vague  rout  of  faded  roses 
Burst  'gainst  the  wet  green  silence  of  distant  forests  : 
A  clash  of  cymbals— then  the  swift  swaying  footsteps 
Of  the  wind  that  undulates  along  the  languid 

terraces.  „;    ,.  ,      -,    . 

Pools  of  rain,  the  vacant  terraces^  ■'. 

Wet,  chill,  and  glistening,  , 

Towards  the  sunset  beyond  the  broken  doors  o£    " 

to-day. 

— fir- '^ '— 


Gaunt  sails — bronze  boats  of  evening;  ,  . 

Float  along  the  river,  where  aloft     .       ' 

Like  dim  swans  the  clouds  die  '    '"'  '  * 

Softly.  '■  "■'■'■•.'s.  %«*«!  • 

T^'  hi.  Wimh- 
I  am  afraid  to  traverse  the  long  stil!  strdkttat'" 

evening, 
For  I  fear  to  see  the  ghosts  that  stare  at  me 
From  the  shadows. 
I  will  stay  indoors  instead  and  await  my  wandering 

dream. 

She  is  about  me,  fluid  yet  and  formless : 

The  wind  in  her  hair  whispers  like  dim  violins,. 

And  the  faint  giint  of  her  eyes  shifts  lite  &  suddep 

movement 
Upon  the  surface  of.  a  dark  pool. 

She  comes  to  me  slowly  down  the  lost  streets  of  tfae 

evening 
And  their  immutable  silfence  is  in  her  fteet.    ' 
Let  no  lamps  flare :  be  still,  my  heart :  handli  aoar: 
tor  1  would  touch  the  Kps  of  my  ii«ir  Hw*'lrti»  my 

lips.  ,      .        ..,. 


ft 


Flickering  of  incessant  rain     J»"'^ 
On  flashing  pavements:     .•  r"^,     ' 
Sudden  scurry  of  umhrieUas, 
Bending,  recurved  blossoms  of  the  storm 

~^Tbe  winds  come  <;danging  and  datteri^ 

From  long  white  highroads  whipping- like  ribbons  up 
summits  : 

They  strew  upon  the  city  gusty  w«fts  of  apple- 
blossom. 

And  the  rustling  of  innumerable  translucent  leaves. 

Uneven  tinkling,  the  lazyTain  - 

Dripping   from    the  eaves. 

The  fountain  Blows  its  breathless  spray  ^ 
From  me  to  you  and  back  to  me. 

Whij^d,  tossed,  curdled,  V 

Crashing,  quivering:  ■ 

I  hurl  kisses  like  blows  upon  your  lips., 

The  dance  of  a  bee  drunken  with  the  sunlight, 

Irradiant  ecstacies,  white  and  gold. 

Sigh  and  relapse. 

The  fountain  tosses  pallid  s^ray  .    i  ;•> 

Into  the  sorrowful,  silent  sky.    '■<■■  \\ 

IX.  i , 

The  houses  of  the  city  no  longer  himi  and  pfay. 
They  lie  like  careless  drowsy  giants,  dumb, 
estranged. 

One  presses  to  bis  breast  his  toy,  a  lighted  pane ; 
One  stirs  uneasily ;  one  is  cold  in  death. 

-  And  the  late  moon  timidly  peering  over  an  immense 
shoulder 
Sees  in  the  shadow  below  the  unpeopled  hush  of  a 
street. 

.,;, .,,,  , , ,    XXX.  •,:,':,  ■ 

I  have  seem^  often  feeble  and  useless  to  myself. 
And  many  times  I  have  wished  that  the  tedium  of' my 

life 
Were  at  last  dissolved  in  the  cold  acid  of  deatli : 
Yet  I  have  not  forgotten  v  .       ;      ■ 

The  sparkling  of  water  in  the  sunlight,     •.♦rt. 
The  sound  of  a  woman's  voice,       /.  ;    ,      t;--  t  ' 

Gliding  dancers. 

Chanting  worshippers,        .t)<,i.'*i>i      ' 
A  child  crying,  ^':-;f^^^,     - 

The  wind  amid  the  hillKi^,:^  fe« 

These  I  can  remember  't-.p,'''''':^^^  ^*,,?^; 
And  I  think  they  are  more  o^  md' '  ' 

Tlian  the  wrinkles  on  mjt  fyo-yptythw  hungry  ache 

_      at  my  heart  ^i  ■,'^&:^U     ---.;, 

My  stiff-spread  arms  ,'**  ^    "'  =*« 

Break  into  sudden  gesture    .;      '     e  \\ 

My  feet  seize  upon  the  rhytlsln,      '}7''\!%    . 

My  hands  toss  it  upwards  :  ''  *    '   .^:"  '-^ 

Thus  I  create  the  dance.  ;   '"E*.    *•''''  , 

I  drink  (tf  the  red  bowl  of  the  sunlight;  ^  "■  '' 

I  swim  through  seas  of  raiii ; 

I  dig  my  toes  into  earth ; 

I  breathe  the  smack  of  tke  w'uidi 

I  am  myself; 

I  live;- — 

The  temple*  of  the  gods  ar*  fbi^tten  ^  iiji ruins; 
Professors  iure  s^  arguing  about  the  'jfuHt,  and  the 

future-^       .  ;?'■'  ;  i;     ; 

I  am  sick  O^reatHhg  marginal  notes  on  file,' 
I  am  weary  tpf 'ftillowing  false  banners; 
There  is  notftia^Wwut  mo  vn.,  ,r».  <w>  lifctfjf^to  note 

a»  my  pMieneer 

Let  me  tfaen  rejoice  silently, 

A  golden  butterfly  glwcing  against  an  onflflokwi  wall- 
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My  desire  goes  bristling  and  grawlin|;  like  a.  hungry 

leopard  : 
My  ribs  are  a  hollow  grating,  my  hair  is  coarse  and 

hard, 
My  flanks  are  as  sharp  iron  wedges,  my  eyes  glitter 

like  chitt  glass; 
^^  '    Par  below  me  there  are  meadows  where  nay  famished 

hopes  are  feeding, 
I    wiH   waylay   them   to  the   windward,    stalking   in 

watchful  patience, 
1  win  pounce  upon  them  and  plunge  my  muzzle  into 

the  hot  gush  of  their  blood- 


xxxfv.  .;t^;"aJ'-"V 


TT^ 


I 
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What  weave  joa;  what  spin  yoa. 

What  wonder  win  you. 

You  looms  of  desire?  ;.•:-.«'• 

Sin  that  is  splendo«|i',    ,:  >->■.. j  ;.       >  .  ^  /  ,,, 

Love  that  is  shameless, 

Life  that  is  glory. 

Life  that  is  all.  ■ 

EPILOGUE. 
To  Skipwith  Canntil. 

The  barking  of  little  dogs  in  the  night  is  more 
remembered  than  the  sbiaiag  of  the  stars ; 

Only  those  who  watch  for  long  may  see  the  sun  rise. 

And  they  are  mad  ever  after  and  go  with  blind  eyes, 

Nosing  hungrily  in  the  gutter  for  scraps  that  are 
thro^qi  to  the  dogs ; 

Few  heed  their  babhtiogs- 


?i 


"The  Horses  of  Diomedes. 

By   R>MY    DK    GoURIfONT. 

,    iTtaaalaitU  l^  C.  Sariuis.). 

XXL— THOUGHTS. 

Thpuj^hts  are  made  to  be  thought 
,.  .  , ' .  „, .    ,■   '..  f^  not  to  be  acted. 

'  '"  "  Flowerbury  Manor,  Saturday. 

DbaksstDio, 
"  You   shall   know   the  whole  tragedy  of  my 
love. 

"  I  was  so  free,  so  eomptetely  mistress  of  my  acts 
that  my  Father  never  dared  deny  tat  the  right  to 
even  one  of  my  wishes.  He  let  me  go  out,  one 
evening,  with  you  but  he  awaited  m/y  return,  sad 
and  suspicious,  and  told  nte  his  resolution  to  take 
me  to  Flowerbury  the  very  next  day.  I  knew.  I 
.  was  expecting  that.  Marruige,  to  •  girl,  is  a  second 
Ant  ceMHHunkin,  and  sothing  more;  the  act  is  the 

same,  albeit  less  pure  and,  humanly,  more  sigaificant ; 

its  consequences,  all  of  a  material  order,  are  vulgar 
and  traditional. 

"  Its  mysteries  could  no  longer  move  me;  Lord 
Grouchy  displayed  a  discreet  satisfaction,  such  as  at 
killing  a  wild  goose  or  at  tasting  the  pureness  of 
some  old  brandy  of  France,  discovered  amidst  tibe 
dust  of  the  cellars.  He  conS<ted  in  me  sulficientiy  to 
unveil  his  tastes ;  he  is  not  hypocritical,  he  desires  a 
male  heir  of  his  flesh  and  blood.  May  God  satisfy 
him;  truth  is  that  which  one  beticres — accsording  to 
your  precepts,  I>iomedes, — but  1,  I  shaU  read  the 
'^     soul  of  the  father  in  the  eyes  of  the  soa. 

"  You  reoterober,  my  friend,  the  tetter  that  you 
wmcm  not  capaUe  «f  iKadir^  ««ea  through  the  enve- 
ttgt.  Idfrifiead  it.  It  witt  aeem  clear  to  you,  now, 
if  you  see,  at  the  word  lover,  that,  from  that  time  on, 
I  should  coomdcr  okyietf  as  laarriad.  A  purely  legal 
operation,  qM  <te  mMt  asual  locaauia  for  the  trans* 
WMaiHH  «#  |)M|Mrty ;  a  saeiat  cuatoaa  of  which  I  oaly 
suffered  ^e  shadow,  smiling  t  I  sagukd  at  cheating 
society,  the  world  and  all  the  dupes  of  the  game;  I 
smile  at  yoa  from  over  the  Mas,  my  ecquiaite 
accomplicei 


"  Diob  it  is  oow  that  I  love  you  1 

' '  I  love  you,  Dio !  You  have  made  me  so 
different  from  other  women !  I  feel  as  if  aa  eagle 
had  swept  on  Xa  the  summit  of  a  forest,  amongst  the 
leaves,  in  the  house  of  the  wind;  it  is  there  that  I 
live  and  it  is  there  that  I  think  of  you,  whilst  under 
the  branches,  which  brush  human  heads,  beings 
rejoice  at  the  solidity  of  their  limbs  and  the  power  of 
their  backs.  I,  I  lift  myself  up  to  your  brow  and  I 
explore  the  kingdom  of  your  thoughts,  and  I  realize 
your  discourses  by  the  beauty  of  my  attitudes. 

"  I  gave  myself  to  you,  to  be  worthy  of  you,  and 
with  so  little  love  when  doing  it  that  i  was  perhaps 
unseemly  during  the  sacrifice.  One  must  love  to 
surrender  oneself  gracefully.  But  now,  in  this  hour, 
Hied  with  harmony,  I  would  find  the  joy  which  lost 
itself  in  my  flesh,  and  our  eyes  would  be  of  the  same 
radiant  hue,  i  \  '  ^     i  i 


9t 


Await  me. 


Belle." 


A  letter  interrupted  by  the  return  of  the  hounds, 
mused  Diomedes,  coldly.  But  I  did  not  anticipate 
such  poetical  enthusiasm.  It  no  longer  interests  me. 
Where  falsehood  has  passed,  I  will  not  tread.  There 
are  fresh  grasses.  I  will  go  beside  the  stream,  in 
the  field,  amongst  the  flowering  rushes,  and  I  will 
strip  the  reeds  to  see  the  wfiiteness  of  their  pith 
shiver  between  my  fingers.  I  shall  love  genuine 
souls,  unconstrained,  verdant  and  innocent  as  are  the 
rushes  of  the  fields.     .     .     . 

I  was  mistaken.  One  cannot  say  anything  in  this 
life  that  does  not  fall  into  blundering  ears,  and  beings 
hasten  to  travesty  your  thoughts  into  acts.  Thoughts 
are  made  to  be  thought  and  not  to  be  acted.  Action 
thou — art  not  the  sister,  thou  art  the  daughter  of  the 
dream,  its  ridiculous  and  mis-shapen  daughter. 
Action,  abstain  from  listening  outside  the  doors  of  the 
brain,  find  in  thyself,  if  thou  art  capable  thereof,  thy 
motive  and  thy  justification. 

Be  barren  O  !  Thought !  Do  not  release  until  dried 
by  irony,  thy  pestSential  grains.  Be  a  manure  but 
not  a  seed.  However  if  the  dung  heap  should 
blossom,  resign  thyself  to  poisoning  the  world.  Thy 
perfume  will  carry  women  to  the  sphere  of  the  blood- 
stained males,  and  thy  beauty  will  smile  in  the  locks 
which  are  adorned  for  lust.  One  must  be  silent.  As 
soon  as  the  mouth  is  ojjened,  arrows  fly,  burst  forth 
carrying  words,  penetrate  the  limbs  forcing  them  inti 
movement.  Thought  writhes  in  dances  and  gestures; 
it  lies  to  itself,  it  denies  itself  in  becoming  a  principle 
of  strength,  ithat  is  to  say,  unconscious  and  stupid. 
The  chance  priest  was  right :  stupidity  is  one  of  the 
forms  of  intelligence;  it  is  intelligence  become  act: 
it  is  the  phrase  of  Beethoven  become  the  hand 
evoking  an  obscene  gestare;  it  is  the  idea  of  the 
liberty  of  the  sexes  become  the  motive  of  turpitude. 

All  idea  which  realizes  itaelf,  realizes  itself  ugiy  or 
null.  One  must  separate  the  two  domains :  instinct 
shall  guide  acts,  and  thought,  liberated  from  Uie 
dread  of  base  deformations,  will  bloom  free  and 
alone,  following  the  vast  beauty  of  its  nalimited 
nature. 

The  iteaght  should  not  he  acted;  the  act  thaa^i. 
not  be  thought. 

Whan  I  think  my  actioos,  I  despise  them  sti'l 
more ;  isolated  in  their  own  groove,  tbey  would 
perhaps  be  innocent  as  thoughts  are  innocent.  Some 
acts,  very  few !  none  of  mine,  can,  like  white  lambs, 
enter  the  dose  of  innocent  thoughts.     .     .     . 

How  vulgar  Nio  was !  "I  realise  your  discourses 
by  the  beauty  of  my  attitudes."  Oh  I  stupidity  I 
Nte,  you  realised  the  diaconrses  which  penete-ated 
your  ears  ud  not  those  which  came  from  my  lips. 

"  Exquisite  accomplice !"  That  is  better  and  it  is 
true.  I  ahatt  answer  her.  Caa  I  abuse  a  woman 
hwanno  dhe  toc^  to  eJacidate  an  obscure  momaot 
•f  Ihft  «flfla|ikyaics  of  ideas?  Exquisite  acconjplice 
you   shaU   come   here   again,    your   bare    faat   shall 


again  be  pale  flowers  on  the  blue  carpet  and  I  ahall 
see  you  once  more  stretched  out  on  my  bed  as  an 
eternal  statue  laid  on  a  tombstone.  ...  I  fear 
you  no  longer,  I  know  that  your  love  is  but  a  desire 
to  astonish  me  "by  the  beauty  of.  your  attitudes." 
And  when  your  hazel  eyes  wish  to  smile,  I  shall  be 
happy.     .     .     . 

Diomedes  went  out,  wanting  to  calm  himself  by  an 
indifferent  spectacle. 

In  the  Champs  Elystes,  he  met  CyrAne  in  her 
landau,  with  Elian  and  Flavie,  pink  cheeked  and 
laughmg.  She  was  scolding  them  ]ike  lap  dogs,  and 
giving  them  sweets  to  eat.  ,-■■■■■  ■    ■...■:--■■  


Further  on  under  the  trees,  Pascase  aad  Christine 
were  walking  hastUy  with  a  somewhat  vacant  gaze  : 
Diomedes  thought  he  saw  a  violent  man  driving  them 
away  with  a  whip. 

"  Charming  shadows  !" 

A  carriage  passed  quickly  in  which  a  woman  was 
wpepmg :  he  recognised  Mauve,  also  Tanche  who  as 
he  leant  over  her,  seemed  to  be  consoling;  the 
carriage  brushed  past  a  Sister  of  Mercy  who  slipped 
in  moving  back.  Diomedes  held  out  his  hands,  but 
the  nun  rose  alone,  straightened  her  veils  and, 
without  any  expression  passing  over  her  waxlike, 
harsh,  flat,  dejected  face,  said,  looking  at  the  already 
distant  carriage  and  sniflUng  like  some  animal :  "  I 
can  smell  death." 

She  elbowed  her  way  through  the  crowd. 

—  Let  the  good  Sister  of  Mercy  pass,  said  a  priest 
bowing  to  the  nun  who  disappeared,  foHowed  by 
feanng  eyes. 

—  You  will  see  her  again,  resumed  Tabb*  Quentin, 
addressing  Diomedes.     But  fear  her,  she  is  an  omen. 

At  the  caf*,  waitki;  for  Cyrao,  Diomedes  read  the 
last  dispatdies  in  the  evening  papers  : 

"  JeniMtem,  midday.— Hav«  registered  at  the 
hotel  of  the  Golgothft.     ..." 

"  Another  idea  which  realised  itself  badly,  or  an 
act  mis-shapen  by  thought  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
a  priest  knows  its  history  no  longer.     ..." 

•  „•     Gol^tha :  the  Countess  Ephrem  de  Sina 

Further : 

"Death  of  M.  Cyran He  was  found 

dead,  pamt-brush  in  hand,  at  the  feet  of  the  lamb  who 
seemed  to  watch  over  him.     .     .     ." 

f°T^*  i"'****  "'  **"  *'■'*'''  Diomedes  mused  : 

The  journalist  has  completed  Cyran 's  sentence. 

To  live,  IS  to  complete  a  sentence  begun  by  another, 

but  the  one  begun  by  you,   another  will  complete. 

_And  thus  It  goes  on  towards  the  infinite,  followiae^^  a 

curve   whose   beauty   we   do  not  fully  aom^rehsnd 

Then  again  :         '   - 

T  "l,^l^'"  ?**"'*'  ^*"''*  According  to  Cyran's  wish, 
i  shall  make  a  ram  of  him  to  perpetuate  his  race, 
without  perpetuating  the  thought  which  cormpta  the 
races  and  destroys  the  harmony  of  unity.  Lamb  is  a 
being  whose  acts  will  always  be  pure,  since  their 
rnytlim  cannot  be  troubled  by  any  scruple.  It  is  the 
distorting  thought  *at  makes  evil,  with  all  its 
temptations,  its  labyrintha,  whence  none  can  escape 
unless  maimed  in  tha  stniggla  aad:  faverad  by  intel 
lectual  anguish! 

Cyran  has  died  from  having  wished  to  write  ideas 
on  the  walls  of  a  chapel;  the  walls  rajected  the 
^riting ;  spurned  by  the  stone,  the  ideas  like  spears, 
nave  pierced  Cyran's  heart.  ^^ 

^  cursed;  O  Thought !  creator  of  all  things,  but 
deadly  creator,  dumsy  mother  who  hast  never  given 
1  I7  ^*  *°  ^m^  whose  shoulders  are  the  ste|K 
stodTofli^^^'*  '"*^  "^"^  syw  are  the  laugMnf. 


Agni  Konda.* 


'j-i^H 


"There  are  four  Manias,"  says  Plato,  "the 
aiusical,  tdestic  or  mystic,  the  prophetic,  and  that 
which  bdongs  to  love.  The  enthusiasm  of  love  leads 
the  soul  back  to  i^s  first  divinity  and  happiness." 

Gilbert  Murray  in  his  introduction  of  "  CEdipus 
Rex  "  has  pointed  out  that  the  Greek  Myth  upon 
which  Sopbodes  constructed  his  Tragedy  m  which 
CEdipus,  the  King,  marries  his  mother,  Jocasta,  has 
for  one  of  its  meanings  the  rdationship  whwh  Man 
enters  into  with  Nature.  He  says:  "  Mythologists 
tdl  us  that  CEdipus  was  originally  a  dcemoa  haunting 
Mount  Kithairon,  and  Jocasta  a  form  of  that  Earth- 
Mother  who,  aa  .<Eschylus  puts  it,  '  bringeth  all 
things  to  being,  and  when  she  hath  reared  them 
receiveth  again  their  seed  into  her  body !  That  stage 
lies  very  far  behind  the  consciousness  of  Sophocles." 

Take  another  Myth  with  a  like  message,  Sleeping 
Beauty.  Who  is  Sleeping  Beauty?  The  Spirit  of 
Nature  that  is  ever  virgin ;  for  we  may  say  conversdy. 
It  is  the  nature  of  spirit  to  be  soilless  and  agdess; 
the  princess  Nature,  daughter  of  a  King,  who 
though  alive  seems  unconscious.  She  who  is  the 
fruitful  Mother  returns  to  the  first  freshness  of  her 
estate  and  becomes  the  Virgin  bride. 

The  secret  of  ecstasy  is  for  the  hero.  In  love  there 
IS  always  the  rin|^  of  fire  or  the  quickset  hedge,  and 
each  human  spirit  must  end  the  century  of  d>«am 
that  has  fallen  on  so  royal  a  palace. 

Earth  renders  not  her  bosom  but  to  her  k>ng-tried 
lover;  hard  indeed  to  win;  a  hero-kiving  goddess. 
To  the  babe  will  she  give  her  breast  tenderly  as 
Nature-Mother,  but  disrobes  not  her  divinity  to 
childhood. 

The  necessity  for  perfection  in  the  Divine  Spirit 
becomes  the  "  high  sexual  pride  "  of  maidenhood, 
that  demands  a  worthy  wooer. 

"  The  hero  is  not  fed  on  sweets, 
Daily  his  own  heart  he  eats. " 

The  ambition  of  the  Many,  however,  leads  them  to 
another  diet.  They  stomach  what  seems  the  vast 
vanity  of  life  for  the  sprinkle  of  pleasure.  The  chal- 
lenge of  pain,  the  insolence  of  misery  insults  them 
not,  for  they  are  yet  the  children  of  the  hours,  soon 
forgetting  thdr  tears ;  plucking  the  wayside  blossoms, 
while  their  dance  is  the  dance  of  shadows. 

Men  go  to  the  country  for  golf,  not  God,  and  so 
the  Princess  slumbers  on,  to  one  day  stir  at  the  thrill 
of  her  lover's  lips,  and  waking  in  her  bridal  hour, 
greet  the  Hero,  Man,  from  his  Promethean  martyr- 
dom.    Vii^inity  and  Valour  are  of  kin. 

The  "  drama  of  self -conquest  "  is  the  secret  of  the 

glory  of  battle,  as  it  is  the  divine  love  that  sheds  on 
Manhood  the  grandeur  of  Apollo,  and  on  Woman- 
hood the  gracious  lovdhiess  of  her  archetypal 
Aphrodite. 

Yet  while  the  principle  of  union  in  the  physical  aad 
spiritual  worlds  is  related  to  Touch,  the  active  gene- 
rative princiirie  in  the  spiritual  worid  is  Sound. 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God  " — and  the  A|>oatle  to  make  it  quite 
clear  goes  on  to  say — "  and  the  Word  was  God." 
Creation  opens  with  a  voice:  "  Let  there  be  light," 
so  too  the  Buildar  of  Form  was  also  necogniaed  as 
the  Liberator  from  the  Form :  "He  uttered  His 
voice  and  the  Earth  mdted."  Touch  is  the  connect- 
ing. hoineMx>ming  principle,  Sound  is  that  which 
goes  forth. 

"  The  Wei4d  was  oiada  with,  seven  peals  of 
imi«htar." 

The  geometric  patterns  oi  duat  that  amuigs  them- 
selves ia  maponae  to  musical  notes  illustrate  this 
famnathrayosMar  of  aauod  in  the  physical  world. 
Bkifc  tha  laitaL  aads  ohanucaL  changea  necessary  fbr 
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'|y    .  life  to  be  born,  is  the  resuhant  of  tactile  stimulation  : 

the  Word  becomes  flesh.  It  is  a  creative  and 
destructive  energy. 

The  inter-relationship  between  sound  and  sex  is 
indicated  by  the  "  breaking  "  or  deepening  of  the 
voice  at  adolescence. 

"  Everything  in  nature  has  its  name,  and  he  who 
has  the  power  to  call  a  thing  by  its  proper  name  can 
make  it  subservient  to  his  will ;  for  its  proper  name  is 
not  the  arbitrary  name  given  to  it  by  man,  but  the 
expression  of  the  totality  erf  its  powers  and  attributes, 
because  the  powers  and  attributes  of  each  Being  are 
,, Intimately  connected  with  its  means  of  expression."* 

This  is  the  word  of  Power,  that  with  invocations  and 
incantations  produce  changes  in  the  worlds  invisible. 

Even  the  so-called  arbitrary  or  Christian  names  of 
persons  tend  to  represent  types  of  temperaments. 
Tennyson  had  the  faculty  of  naming  to  type. 

The  creative  energy  of  sex  has,  therefore,  a 
mysterious  and  special  affinity  with  tx>th  touch  and 
sound,  t 

The  men  of  pure  science,  and  typically  the 
eugenist,  tend  to  regard  sex  as  the  seductive  sweet 
of  nature  offered  that  man  may  multiply  his  kind. 
If  we  regard  the  Mystic  marriage  as  the  ultimate 
expression  and  salvation  of  love,  union  and  not 
generation  must  be  considered  as  its  purport.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  vast  of  things  these  two  are  never 
apart,  but  even  if  that  be  so,  it  does  not  mean  that 
one  is  subservient.  In  other  words,  love  is  not  goad 
but  goal,  or  if  we  conceive  it  in  any  way  as  goad,  it 
is  only  that  the  sting  of  imperfection  is  the  goad  to 
perfection. 

Though  universal  union  be  the  potential  principle 
working  itself  out  in  the  life  of  humanity,  it  has  to  be 
adapted  to  the  evolutionary  status.  It  must  be 
remembered  .that  the  concentrated  essence  is  also  the 
poison ;  that  a  sudden  access  of  electrical  current  may 
fuse  conducing  wires  :  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
life  of  love.  The  seer  in  Shelley  saw.  that  which  the 
sage  in  Shelley  could  not  sociologically  adapt,  i.e., 
the  universal  nature  of  love,  with  its  pan-sympathy, 
to  its  surrounding  conditions.  If  universal  union 
endeavoured  to  express  itself  in  our  present  day  not 
only  in  fraternity  but  free-love,  would  not  the  despair- 
ing cry  of  that  Legend  King  be  heard  afresh — "  And 
*U  my  realm  reels  back  into  the  Beast  "? 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  love  and 
hate  in  their  earliest  beginnings  not  only  pass  into 
one  another  but  are  interwoven.  The  humblest 
beginning  of  love  is  scarce  distinguishable  from  its 
opposite,  while  the  sexual  passion  in  Man  as  well  as 
beast,  is  bellicose.  Among  people  of  refinement  and 
culture  you  will  hear  their  regard  for  one  person 
expressed  in  terms  of  dislike  for  another*  especially 

where  sex>life  is  aSected. 

Until  the  alchemical  separation  of  love  and  hate  is 
well-nigh  complete,  to  evoke  the  essential  power  of 
love  would  be  to  call  down  consuming  fire  from 
Heaven.  It  is  the  function  of  human  life  and  death 
to  make  this  separation,  refining  in  the  lustral  pyre  oi 
tiM.  passions  all  that  has  base  aUoy — 

'T^'Stai  Love  and  Death,  veiled  figiires,  hjuid  in  hand. 
Move  o'er  men's  heads,  dread  irresistible. 
To  ope  the  portals  of  that  other  land 
Vthtn    the    great    Voices    souad    and.  Viaions 
dwdl."J 
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^"Ttii  Human  Clibrd,"  by  Algernon  Blaekwood. 

t  The  general  underlying  principle  of  power  language 
is  that  every  object  has  its  own  rate  of  vibration, 
whether  it  be  die  heavy  matter  of  fleish  or  the 
impalpable  substance  of  thought.  The  name 
that  onnmands  a  thing  is  the  note  that  is  the 
resultant  of  the  varying  vftrations  of  the  form. 
A  note  oi  such  a  nature  Is  tlie  naune  that  called  it 
into  being. 

%  "  The  Drama  of  Love  and  Death."  Bd.  Carpeater. 


Mr.  Carpenter  speaks  of  love  as  being  dread,  and 
elsewhere  as  terrible;  and  if  life  is  love  then  it  is 
indeed  terrible. 

Our  human  affections  convey  little  of  the  vaat 
working  of  that  world-reality  identified  with  their 
principle.  Our  mortality  is  like  a  flower  in  the  flame, 
we  are  consumed  before  this  great  Nature  that 
crowns  us  with  the  storm-crown  of  her  awful  love. 

The  constitution  of  Love  is  the  reciprocal  action  of 
two  motions.  The  outgoing  motion  is  that  already 
spoken  of  as  power,  glory,  manifestation;  the 
scattering  of  the.  seed.  In  the  hard  and  bitter 
unripeness  of  the  soul  we  know  it  as  hate  and  war. 
The  indrawing  motion  is  harvest,  embracement,  bliss, 
intimacy ;  in  immaturity  it  expresses  itself  as  cu^dity, 
insulation,  theft,  exclusiveness.  Centrifugal  hate, 
'  centripetal  greed. 

As  it  is  the  nature  of  imperfection  to  pass  away, 
so  the  chemistry  of  lust  and  hate  is  cathartic. 

In  simple  humanity  cupidity  and  aversion  alternate. 
Lust  quickly  passes  into  hatred  and  warfare  for 
acquisition  and  defence,  while  the  spirit  of  destruc- 
tion appropriates  and  robs.  Lust  is  a  dual  nature, 
it  has  for  its  potential  principle,  the  universality  of 
love,  diluted  or  conditioned  by  the  particularizing 
princi{>le  of  selfishness.  This  latter  is  the  surround 
or  setting  of  alloy.  When  lust  passes  with  a  certain" 
intensity  into  hatred  the  violence  of  the  reaction 
stimulates  its  dormant  power-principle,  or  poten- 
tiality, into  momentary  activity,  and  we  get  remorse. 
So  too  when  hatred  has  sufficiently  debauched  itself 
in  plunder  and  cupidity,  sooner  or  later  arises  the 
reaction  of  satiety,  the  thirst  for  something  better 
and  bigger,  the  first  sign  that  the  life  is  outgrowing 
that  crude  form  of  expression.  The  fire  of  hatred  is 
the  effort  of  nature  to  smelt  the  alloy  of  selfishness 
out  of  lust.  For  selfishness  is  the  sepulchre  of  the 
surrounding,  and  this  deathlike  exclusive  condition  of 
the  spirit  has  its  equivalent  in  outer  exclusion  and 
separation  that  become  death  and  disappointment 
and  division.  Even  the  seemingly  snow-white  affec- 
tion of  humanity  is  subject  to  grief  and  calamity 
because  it  still  has  this  proprietary  strain  within  it. 
Human  love  is  favouritism. 

After  love  has  passed  through  its  crudest  form  of 
destruction  and  exclusion,  the  action  and  reaction 
become  complementary  rather  than  contingent.  It  is 
not  then  a  matter  of  merely  destroying  and  building, 
the  thrust  and  intake  of  the  piston  turn  the  wheel  of 
life  and  such  a  stage  corresponds  to  inhalation, 
exhalation,  nutriment,  excrement.  But  it  is  in  the 
shrine  of  the  heart  of  love  itself  that  we  must  look 
for  the  wonderful  wedding  of  the  two  principles  in 
their  perfect  reciprocal  action.  In  fact  the  two 
principles  may  be  said  to  act  simultaneously.  The 
contraction  of  the  cardiac  walls  is  the  forthgoing  of 
the  vitalised  blood,  while  the  expansion  of  the  heart 
is  the  reception  of  the  vitiated  stream.  The  diastole 
is  not  destruction  but  expansion,  the  systole  is  not 
the  taking  but  the  giving,  it  contracts  not  to  appro- 
priate but  to  pour  forth,  and  its  opening  is  the 
hospitality  of  Love  that  receives  the  exhausted  current 
and  fills  it  with  renewed  life. 

The  hand  thrust  out  to  strike  has  become  the.  hand 
stretched  forth  to  give,  and  the  grasp  of  it  becomes 
that  embracement  of  the  BelovM  that  is  the  very  act 
of  giving  ;  the  systolic  outpouring. 

The  brain  learns  slowly  the  secret  of  the  Heart. 
Only  the  Heart  knows  its  own  secret. 

To  begin  to  realise  that  the  great  illusions  are  the 
gtent  teachers,  is  to  commence  to  harness  the  tide  of 
SMonl  impulsion  that  sways  men's  lives  to  and  fro 
and  dashes  them  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  until  the 
message  of  this  mighty  force  has  been  heard,  and 
the  bmrJ—  ef  its  missive  word  of  union  been  delivered 
to  tk*  somI*  of  men.  Aphrodite  Pandamos  is  the 
CMtlity  auter  of  Aphrodke  Uranus,  leading  men 
througk  the  glamour-lit  darkness  of  her  Kingdom 
into  tbe  Way,  the  Tryth,  m4  the  Life. 
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For  Tra^gady  h  the  deep  night  of  that  stupendous 
romance — the  Romance  of  the  Spirit. 

Eve  is  the  fruitful  Mother  of  Man,  and  at  his 
second  birth  he  returns  into  her  divinity,  his  moral 
nature  vanishes  and  she  is  again  Virgin,  immaculate 
Mary. 

Our  long  apprenticeship  with  the  superficial  cannot 
reveal  life  as  love  until  our  knowledge  of  life  has  so 
widened  our  knowledge  of  love  as  to  show  it  at  last 
sublime  by  the  transfiguration  of  the  terrible. 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."     Yet 
-they   are  ,the   outward   and   visible   pictures   of   the 
inward  and  spiritual  reality. 

Shelley  more  truly  says  "  Fame  is  love  disguised." 
For  it  is  his  native  glory,  when  as  a  warrior-bride- 
groom issuing  from  his  chamber  in  the  East  he 
rejoice.s  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race. 

When  Love  goes  forth  it  is  Morning  and  Power. 
He  stays  his  course  and  it  is  the  blinding  noon  of 
omniscience.  His  home-coming  is  the  shadow  of 
twilight,  the  intimacy  of  the  bridal  chamber,  for 
intimacy  is  the  dearest  word  of  love,  the  benediction 
of  true  happiness. 

Noontide  is  the  serenity  of  knowledge  that  beholds 
the  Truth,  but  at  the  centre  there  is  the  peace  that 
passes  understanding  because  it  enters  into  the  Truth 
Itself,  and  is  therefore  the  deepest  wisdom,  as  Power 
raised  to  its  highest  degree  is  that  absorption  of 
opposition  in  which  the  spirit  lays  down  arms  in  the 
throned  presence  of  its  own  childhood :  effortless 
strength.  The  intimacy  of  love  is  the  ultimate 
expression  of  power  and  wisdom,  the  sceptre  of  the 
sword,  the  crowned  child. 

Outgoing,  resting,  incoming  we  say,  but  to 
separate  into  succession  is  to  commit  the  deepest  sin 
against  Love,  for  it  is  to  divorce  him  from  his  true 
nature,  whose  motions  are  aspects. 

The  Tongue  of  Flame  is  the  Heart  of  Love,  turned 
from  Earth  and  pointing  to  infinity.  Power,  wisdom, 
bliss,  beauty,  these  are  its  attributes,  the  hints  and 
revelations  of  that  eternal  being,  the  self-nourished 
Agni  Konda — Love. 

Leonard  A.  Compton-Rickktt. 


A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man. 

-^  By  Jambs  Joyce.  ,, . 

A  great  fire,  banked  high  and  red,  flamed  in  the 
grate  and-  undfcr  the  ivy-twined  branches  oT  the 
chandelier  the  Christmas  -  table  was  spread.  They 
had  come  home  a  little  late  and  stUl  dinner  was  not 
re^y :  but  it  would  be  ready  in  a  jiffy,  his  mother 

A  T^'  ^"^  "*■'*  *'»*t^8  for  the  door  to  open 
and  for  the  servants  to  come  in,  holding  the  big 
dishes  covered  with  their  heavy  metal  covers. 

AJl  were  waiting  :  Uncle  Charles,  who  sat  far  away 
m  the  shadow  of  the  window,  Dante  and  Mr.  Casey, 
who  sat  in  the  easy-chairs  at  either  side  of  the  hearth, 
Stephen,  seated  on  a  chair  between  them,  hU  feet 
resting  on  the  toasted  boss.  Mr.  Dedalus  looked  at 
nimself  m  the  pierglass-  above  the  mantelpiece,  waxed 
out  his  moustache-ends,  and  then,  parting  his  coals 
^i*"***"*^  with  his  back  to  tile  glowing  finer  and 
still  from  time  to  time  he  withdrew  a  hand  from 
JUS  coat-tail  to  wax  out  one  of  his  moustache-ends. 
»!»••  Casey  leaned  his  head  to  one  side  and,  smiling, 
tapped  the  gland  of  his  neck  with  his  fingers.  And 
Stephen  smUed  too  for  he  knew  now  that  it  was  not 
tn»e  that  Mr.  Ciasey  had  a  purse  of  silver  in  his  throat. 
He  smiled  to  think  how  the  silvery  noise  which  Mr. 
^asey  used  to  make  had  daceivsd  him.  And  when 
ne  had  tried  to  open  Mr.  Caisey's  hand  ta  see  if  tin 


purse  of  silver  was  hidden  there  he  had  seen  that  tbe 
fingers  could  not  be  straightened  out :  and  Mr.  Casey 
had  told  him  that  he  had  got  those  three  cramped 
fingers  making  a  birthday  present  for  Queen  Victoria. 
Mr.  Casey  tapped  the  gland  of  his  neck  and  smiled 
at  Stephen  with  sleepy  eyes  :  and  Mr.  Dedalus  said 
to  him-: 

—  Yea.  Well  now,  that's  all  right.  O,  we  bad* 
good  walk,  hadn't  we,  John?  Yes  ...  I  wondv 
if  there's  any  likelihood  of  dinner  this  evening.     Yes. 

•     .     ,     O,  well  now,  we  got  a  good  breath  of  ozone 
round  the  Head  to-day.     Ay,  bedad. 
He  turned  to  Dante  and  said  : 

—  You  didn't  stir  out  at  all,  Mrs.  Riordan?      T"' 
Dante  frowned  and  said  shortly :  '  .>.  ' 

—  No.  .';•  _-;;■;    /^j- 

Mr.  Dedalus  dropped  his  coat-tails  and  went  over 
to  the  sideboard.  He  brought  forth  a  great  stone 
jar  of  whisky  from  the  locker  and  filled  the  decanter 
slowly,  bending  now  and  then  to  see  how  much  he 
had  poured  in.  Then  replacing  the  jar  in  the  locker 
he  poured  a  little  of  the  whisky  into  two  glasses, 
added  a  little  water  and  came  back  with  them  to  the 
fireplace. 

—  A  thimbleful,  John,  he  said,  just  to  whet  your 
appetite. 

Mr  Casey  took  the  glass,  drank,  and  placed  it 
near  him  on  the  mantelpiece.     Then  he  said : 

—  Well,  I  can't  help  thinking  of  our  friend 
Christo|rfier  manufacturing     .     . 

He  broke  into  a  fit  of  laughter  and  coughine  and 
added  :  ^^ 

•      •      •      manufacturing    that   champagne   for 
those  fellows. 

Mr.  Dedalus  laughed  loudly. 

—  Is  it  Christy?  he  said.  There's  more  cunning 
m  one  of  those  warts  on  his  bald  head  than  in  a  pack 
of  jack  foxes. 

He  inclined  his  head,  closed  his  eyes,  and,  licking 
his  lips  profusely,  began  to  speak  with  the  voice  of 
the  hotel-keeper. 

—  And  he  has  such  a  soft  mouth  when  he's 
speaking  to  you,  don't  you  know.  He's  very  moist 
and  watery  about  the  dewlaps,  God  bless  him. 

Mr.  Casey  was  still  struggling  through  his  fit  of 
coughing  and  laughter.     Stephen,  seeing  and  hearing 
the  hotel-keeper  through  his  father's  face  and  voice 
laughed. 

Mr.  Dedalus  put  up  his  eyeglass  and,  staring  down 
at  him,  said  quietly  and  kindly  : 

—  What  are  you  laughing  at,  you  little  puppy, 
you? 

The  servants  entered  and  placed  the  dishes  on  the 
table.  Mrs.  Dedalus  followed  and  the  places  wen 
arranged. 

—  Sit  over,,  she.  said : " 

Mr.  Dedalus  went  to  the  end  of  the  table  and  said  : 

—  Now,  Mrs.  Riordan,  sit  over.  John,  sit  you 
down,  my  hearty. 

He  looked  round  to  where  Uncle  Charles  sat  and 
said : 

—  Now  then,  sir,  there's  a  bird  here  waiting  for 
you. 

When  all  had  taken  their  seats  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  cover  and  then  said  quickly,  withdrawing  it : 

—  Now,  Stephen. 

Stephen  stood  up  in  his  place  to  soy  the  grace 
before  meals :   • 

BUss  us,  O  Lord,  and  these  Thy  gips  wUcA.  thrrngk 
Thy  boiuUy  ve  are  abtmt  to  receive  thromgh  Christ  our 
Lord.     Amtm. 

AU  blosMd  themselves  and  Mr.  Dedalus  with  a 
sigh  of  pleasure  lifted  from  the  dish  the  heavy  cover 
pearled  around  the  edge  with  glistening  drops. 

Stephen  looked  at  the  plump  turkey  whidl  bad 
lain,  trussed  and  skewered,  on  the  kitchen  tnble. 
He  knew  that  his  father  had  paid  a  guinea  for  it  in 
Qubb's  ef   D'Olier  Stceet  and   that  the  man  had 
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pfoddM  it  olten  at  the  breastbone  to  ttum  how  good 
it  wa» :  aad  he  remembered  the  man's  voice  when  he 
had  said.- 

—  Take  that  one,  sir.     That's  the  real  Ally  Daly^ 

Wily  did  Mr.  Barrett  in  Clongowes  call  bis  pandy- 
bat  a  turkey?  But  Clongowes  was  far  away:  and 
the  warm  heavy  smell  of  turkey  and  ham  and  celery 
rose  from  the  plates  and  dishes  and  the  great  fire 
was  banked  high  and  red  in  the  grate  and  the  green 
ivy  and  red  holly  made  you  feel  so  happy,  and  when 
dinner  was  ended  the  big  plum-pudding  would  be 
carried  in,  studded  with  p^ed  almonds  and  sprigs  of 
holly,  with  bluish  lire  running  around  it  and  a  little 
green  flag  flying  from  the  top. 

It  was  his  first  Christmas  dinner  and  he  thought 
of  his  little  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  waiting  in 
the  nursery,  as  he  had  <rften  waited,  till  the  pudding 
came.  The  deep  low  collar  and  the  Eton  jacket  made 
him  feel  queer  and  oldish  :  and  that  morning  when 
his  mother  had  brought  him  down  to  the  parlour, 
dressed  for  mass,  his  father  had  cried.  That  was 
because  he  was  thinking  of  bis  own  father.  And 
Unde  Charles  had  said  so  too. 

Mr.  Dedalus  covered  the  dish  and  began  to  eat 
hungrily.     Then  he  said  : 

—  Poor  old  Christy,  he's  nearly  lopsided  now  with 
roguery. 

—  Simon,  said  Mrs.  Dedalus,  you  haven't  given 
Mrs.  Riordan  any  sauce. 

Mr.  Dedalus  seized  the  saoceboat. 

—  Haven't  I?  he  cried.  Mrs.  Riordan,  phy  the 
poor  blind. 

Dante  covered  her  plate  with  her  bands  and  said  : 

—  No,  thanks. 

Mr.  Dedalus  turned  to  Unde  Charles. 

—  How  are  you  off,  sir? 

—  Right  as  the  mail,  Simon.  '' 

—  You,  John? 

—  I'm  all  right.     Go  on  yourself. 

—  Mary?  Here,  Stephen,  here's  something  to 
make  your  hair  curl. 

He  poured  sauce  freely  over  Stephen's  plate  and 
set  the  boat  again  on  the  table.  Then  he  asked 
Uncle  Charles  was  it  tender.  Uncle  Charles  could 
not  speak  because  his  mouth  was  full  but  he  nodded 
that  it  was. 

—  That  was  a  good  answer  our  friend  made  to 
the  canon.     What  ?  said  Mr.  Dedalus. 

—  I  didn't  think  hp  had  that  much  in  him,  said 
Mr.  Casey.  / 

—  /'//  ftj  ym  ytmr  dmK,  father^  wktn  Jm  cease 
turning  the  house  of  God  into  a  polling-booth. 

_ —  A  nk*  answer,  said  Dante,  for  any  man  calling 
hifflsdf  a  Catholic  to  give  to  his  priest. 

—  They  have  only  themselves  to  blame,  said  Mr. 
Dedalus  suavely.     If  they  took  a  fool's  advice  they 

jvould  confine  their  attention  to  religion^ 

—  It  is  rdigion,  Dante  sakl.  They  are  doing  their 
duty  in  warning  the  people. 

—  We  go  tb  the  house  «rf  God,  Mr.  Casey  said,  in 
all  humility  to  pray  to  our  Maker  and  not  to  hear 
dection  addresses. 

—  It  is  religion,  Dante  said  again.  They  ve 
r^lrt.     They  must  direct  their  flocks. 

—  And  preach  polities  from  the  altar,  is  it?  asked 
Mr.  Dedalus. 

—  Geftainly,  said  Dante.  It  is  a  questkm  of  pubtk 
morality.  A  priest  would  not  be  a  priest  if  he  did 
not  tell  his  flock  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Mrs.  Dedalns  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork,  saying  : 
-—  For  pity  sake  and  for  pity  sake  let  us  have  no 

political  discussion  on  this  day  of  all  day*  in  the 

year. 

—  Quite  ri^,  ma'adi,  said  Uacie  Chartas.  Now 
Shnoft,  diat's  qtrite  enough  now.     Not  aaodwr  word 

'  —'  ¥«,  yes,  said  Mr.  Dtdalus  quiekly. 
He  uneorered  the  diatfi  boidfy  and  said : 
-—  Now  then,  who's  for  more  tnrkey? 
HMiMlr  ummtA.    Diknte  said : 


—  Nice  iat^nage  for  any  Catholic  to  use ! 

—  Mrs.    Riordan,    I    appeal    to   you,    said    Mrs. 
Dtdalos,  to  let  the  matter  drop  now. 

Dante  turned  on  her  and  said :. 

—  And  am  I  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  the  pastors 
of  my  church  being  flouted  ? 

—  Nobody  is  saying  a  word  against  them,   said 
Mr.  Dedalus,  so  kwig  as  they  don't  med<He  in  politics. 

—  The  bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland  have  spoken, 
said  Dante,  and  they  must  be  obeyed. 

—  Let  them  leave  politics  alone,  said  Mr.  Casey; 
or  the  people  may  leave  their  church  alone. 

—  You  hear  ?  said  Dante  turning  to  Mrs.  Dedalus. 

—  Mr.  Casey  !  Simon  !  said  Mrs.  Dedalus,  Jet  it 
end  now. 

—  Too  bad     Too  bad  !  said  Unde  Charles. 

—  What?  cried  Mr.  Dedalus.  Were  we  to  desert 
him  at  the  bidding  of  the  English  people? 

—  He  was  no  longer  worthy  to  lead,  said  Dante. 
He  was  a  public  sinner. 

—  We  are  all  sinners  and  black  sinners,  said  Mr. 
Casey  coldly. 

—  Woe  be  to  the  man  by  whom  the  scandal 
cometh  !  said  Mrs.  Riordan.  //  would  ie  better  for 
him  that  a  millstone  were  tied  about  his  neck  and  thai  he 
were  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  rather  than  thai  he 
should  scandalise  one  of  these,  my  least  little  ones.  That 
is  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

—  And  very  bad  lai^uage  if  you  ask  me,  said  Mr. 
Dedalus  coolly. 

—  Simon  !  Simon  I  said  Uncle  Charles.     The  boy. 

—  Yes,  yes,  said  Mr.  Dedalus.  I  meant  about  the 
-  .  .  I  was  thinking  about  the  bad  language  of 
that  railway  porter.  Well  now,  that's  all  right. 
Here,  Stephen,  show  me  your  plate,  old  chap.  Eat 
away  now.     Here. 

He  heaped  up  the  food  on  Stephen's  plate  and 
served  Uncle  Charles  and  Mr.  Casey  to  large  pieces 
of  turkey  and  splashes  of  sauce.  Mrs.  Dedalus  was 
eating  little  and  Dante  sat  with  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
She  was  red  in  the  face.  Mr.  Dedalus  rooted  with 
tlie  carvers  at  the  end  of  the  dish  and  said  : 

—  There's  a  tasty  bit  here  we  call  the  pope's 
nose.     If  any  lady  or  gentleman     ... 

He  held  a  piece  of  fowl  up  on  the  prong  of  the 
carving-fork.  Nobody  spoke.  He  put  it  on  his  own 
plate,  saying  : 

—  Well,  you  can't  say  but  you  were  asked.  I 
think  I  had  better  eat  it  myself  because  I'm  not  well 
in  my  health  lately. 

He  winked  at  Stephen  and,  replacing  the  dish- 
cover,  began  to  e*t  again. 

There  was  a  silence  while  he  ate.     Then  he  said  : 

—  Well  now,  the  day  kept  up  fine  after  all.  There 
were  plenty  of  strangers  down  too. 

Nobody  spoke.     He  said  agaiio  :    ^ 

F  think'  there  were  more  strangers  down  than 
last  Christmas. 

He  looked  round  at  the  others  whose  faces  were 
bent  towards  their  plates  and,  receiving  no  repiy, 
waited  for  a  moment  and  said  bitterly  : 

—  Well,  my  Christmas  dinner  has  been  spoiled 
anyhow. 

—  There  could  be  neither  luck  nor  grace,  Dante 
said,  in  a  house  where  there  is  no  respect  for  the 
pastors  o<  the  church. 

Mr.  EMalas  threw  bis  knife  and  fork  noisily  on 
his  ptxte. 

—  Re^HCt !  he  said.  Is  it  for  Billy  with  the  tip 
or  for  the  tab  of  guts  up  in  ArnMgk?     Respect! 

—  Princes  of  the  Church,  said  Mr.  Casey  with 
sknr  Kam. 

^^  LMd     Lcitrian's    co«Khman,    ]k*,     said     Mr. 
Dedalm. 

—  Ttaty  aitc  Ike  Lord's  — - — 1|,  Dm*  swd. 
They  ar«  an  koao«r  to  tkaif  c0ua(ry. 

—  Tab  «f  girts,  said  Mr.  Didala*  coarsely.  He 
has  a  kMiimiii  UiBt,  aaiad  yaw,  m  npe>tm.      Yon 

*  tks*  MfaMr  lappia^    H|^  his  b«GOB   a*d 
al  a  cold  winter's  iny-    O  Johwv  t 
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He  twisted  his  features  into  a  grimace  of  heavy 
hestJaUty  and  made  a  lapping  noise  with  his  lips. 

—  Really,  Simon,  you  should  not  speak  that  way 
before  Stephen.     It's  not  right. 

—  O,  be'jl  remember  all  this  when  he  grows  uo 
said  Dante  hotly— the  language  he  heard  agBinst 
God  and  rdigion  and  priests  in  hia  own  bome.^ 

—  Let  bim  remember  too,  cried  Mr.  Casey  to  her 
from  across  the  table,  tihe  language  with  which  the 
priests  and  the  prjesU'  pawns  broke  Parnell's  heart 
and  hounded  him  into  his  grave.  Ut  him  remember 
that  too  when  he  grows  up. 

—  Sons  of  bitches  !  cried  Mr.  EtedaJus.  When  be 
was  down  they  turned  on  him  to  betray  him  and  rend 
hun  like  rat»  m  a  sewer.  Low-lived  does!  And 
they  look  it  I     By  Christ,  they  look  it ! 

—  They  behaved  rightly,  cried  Dante.  They 
obeyed  thejr  biahops  and  their  priests.  Honour  to 
them  ! 

—  WeU,  it  is  perfectly  dreadful  to  say  that  not 
even  for  one  day  in  the  year,   said  Mrs.    Dedalus 
can  we  be  free  from  these  dreadful  disputes ! 

Unde  Charles  raised  his  hands  mildly  and  said  : 

—  Come  now,  come  now,  come  now  !  Can  we 
not  have  our  opinions  whatever  they  are  without  this 
bad  temper  and  this  bad  language?  It  is  too  bad 
surely. 

Mrs.  Dedaius  spoke  to  Dante  in  a.  low  vok:e  but 
Dante  said  loudly  : 

—  I  will  not  say  nothing,  I  will  defend  my  church 
and  my  religion  when  it  is  insulted  and  spit  on  by 
renegade  Catholics.  ' 

Mr.  Casey  pushed  his  plate  ruddy  into  the  middle 
of  the  table  and.  resting  his  elbow  before  him,  said 
in  a  hoarse  voice  to  his  host :    • 

,  ~  Tell  me,  did  I  tdl  you  that  story  about  a  verv 
famous  spit?  ^ 

--You  did  not,  John,  said  Mr.  Dedalus. 

fjr"  .  y  ^H^"*;  "'*^  ^-  ^^^y'  •*  «  a  most  instruc- 
^e  story.  It  happened  not  long  ago  in  the  county 
Wicklow  where  we  are  now.  ^ 

mM,''^-Z^  ^  '"^'^'  •""""«  towards  Dante,  said 
with  quiet  mdignation :  .        u 

—  And  I  may  tell  you,  ma'am,  that  I,  if  you  mean 
«e,  am  no  renegade  Catholic.     I  am  a  Catholic  as 

f^thif  w  "^^  ^"'^  "V"  *»*!»«•■  before  him  and  his 
father  before  him  again  when  we  gave  up  our  lives 
rather  than  seU  our  faiA.  ^ 

speTk^ai'yn''^  *°  '°"  '^'   ""^  '"'*'  «° 

tC^^^'^J'^^'^^  repeated  Daate  ironk:aHy. 
The  Wackest  Protestant  in  the  land  would  not  spei 

Ir  ^  *^*  I  have  heard  tiiis  evening 

Mr    Dedalua  begaa  to  sway  his  head  to  and^^nK 

crooning  like  a  country  singer.  ^ 

CaT^y'arhT,.*'''***^'"*'  '  *^  '"''  •«^^'  -•<•  J^"-- 

bJ^m  to  ^*-  ""^  "°°^^  "^  •'^^  •»»  head, 
oegan  to  swg  »  a  graatuig  nasal  tone 


Q,  come  all  yon  Soman  Catholics 
That  never  went  to  mass. 

He   took   up  his   knife   and   fork   again   in   sand 
humour  and  set  to  eating,  «^ii^  te,  ^.,t^  f^ 

to*g«t.  "*•  ^*  "^  '*^'  ■'*^-     ^*  ^^^  us 

whlft"  jr^  *^  •*-^  •*  Mr.  Casey's  face 

He  lik^ %^  -f™''  '"^^  '=*•"•=  °^«'-  »>«  joinedbands. 
«e  l>k^  to  Sit  sear  him  at  1^  fire,  tooking  up  at 

fi.roi":^'?'*/"*-  ^^  "^  '^'^  «y«  ^  ^ 

falw  ^u"?  "«*»*  then.     But  k.  had  heard  bis 
hSlr^  '^•^  *"  •  »P°^  nun  and  that  ska 

^  triokws  and  the  d>ai»e^     Parh-^TTTl!!! 
^  »«««•  af*a«  ParaalL     Aad  abT^iJWlS 


^t  ^J  \^'^u^^^*^  '^•"**  ^^^^  *-«  »  Protes- 
tant and  when  she  was  young  she  knew  children  th« 
used  to  play  with  Protestants  and  the  Protestants 
used  to  make  fun  of  the  litany  of  the  Blessed  vSn 
W  of  Ivory,  they  used  to  say,  House  of  ^U' 
^T  M*?^,^  ""*"**"  ^  =»  ^°«'«'-  °^  ivory  or  a  W 
I'^tL^.:*''?*'**'"^^  And  he'^remembe;^ 
the  evening  m  the  mfirmary  in  Clongowes,  the  dark 
waters,  the  light  at  the  pierhead  and  ^  wLT^f 
sorrow  from  the  peopte  when  they  had  heL" 

EUsen  had  long  white  hands.     One  evening  when 
playmg  tig  she  had  put  her  hand,  over  iluTe^ 
long  and  white  and  thin  and  cold  and  soft.      Thlt 
was    ivory :    a    cold    white    thing.       That    was    the 
meaamg  of  Taaier  of  Ivory.  * 

—  The  story  is  very  short  and  sweet,  Mr.  Casev 
said.  It  was  one  day  dawn  in  Arklow,  a  coU  Sr 
day.  not  long  before  the  Chief  died.  May  Sd  hSve 
mercy  on  him  !  '  ^ 

He  dosed  his  eyes  wearUy  and  paused.  Mr 
Dedaiiis  took  a  bone  from  his  plate  iad  tore  aa«e 
meat  from  it  with  his  teeth,  sayiig : 

—  Before  be  was  kUled,  you  mean. 

Mr.  Casey  opened  his  eyes,  sighed  and  went  «n  : 

—  He  was  down  m  Arklow  one  day.     We  wen> 

ovr^i"  hfH^'  ^  '"r''"^  '^  '^''"-  tl^  'neeting^ 
over  we  had  to  make  our  way  to  the  railwav  *teHnn 

through  the  crowd.     Such  booing  and  iSg'Jr 

world.  Well  there  was  one  old  lady,  and  a  drLS^ 
old  harridan,  she  was  surely,  that  ,4  d  all  L^  S^- 
T  l^u  ^  ^*Pt  dancing  al^  SLST^'L 
^e    mud    bawling    and    screaming    into    my    f «« • 

DeTait"'^    *^    did    j««    do,    John?    asked    Mr. 

—  I  let  her  bawl  away,  said  Mr.  Casey.  It  was 
a  cold  day  and  to  keep  up  my  heart  I  hkd  (saving 
your  presence,  ma'am)  a  quid  of  Tullamore  k  ™ 
moutto  and  sure  I  couWn't  say  a  word  in  any  case 

"«.'^y,"'?''*^*^^°^  tobacco  juice. 

—  Wdl,  John? 

—  WeU.  I  let  her  bawl  away,  to  her  heart's 
c^!r*H5f'r  f '^**'  -«!  *^  -«  of  it  till  at  lasTi: 

uS  b^^^tl^t""  "^  *"''  '^'""'  "*"  "^  "™ 

the"^',"«id:*"'-   °^^"''  "'^«  *•'»  "^^  ^»" 

—  And  what  did  you  do,  John  ? 

—  Do  !  said  Mr.  Casey.  She  stuck  her  ugly  old 
face  up  at  me  when  she  said  it  and  I  had  my  mouth 

says  1  to  her  like  that. 

~rHe  ifcurned  aside  and  made  the  act  of  spitting! 


—  Phth  !  says  I  to  her  like  that,  right  intoher  eye. 
scream^'oT^*  ««-l  t«  i«  eye  and  gave  a  he^se 

^He^sti^ped   m  a   fit  of  coughing  and  l»..gHiiir.. 

—  I  m  UituUd  enitrtly. 

Mr.  Qedate  langhed  loudly  and  lay  back  in  his 
chair  while  Unde  Charles  swayed  hi.  head  t^«i 

Dante  looked   terriUy   angry  and   rtneated  whils 
tney  langked  :  ^^ 

—  Very  nice  ?     Ha  I     Very  nice  ! 

It  was  not  nice  about  the  spit  in  tfia  wanan's  eve. 

^^  P  ^f  *"'  **■■•  C»«ey  would  not  repeat?  ife 
thought  <rf  Mr.  Casey  walking  dirough  tils  cnmds 
otpeople  and  making  speeches  from  a  wagMMte 
That  was  what  he  had  been  in  prison  for  and  be 
remembered  that  one  night  Sergeant  O'Nciii  had 
cooM  tB  the  hauae  a«i  kad  stand  in  the  kail,  taUtine 
m  a  low  voicn  vmtk  !■:>  «««*-tr  lod  -*•  wwm  jui.  j,.^ 
■*  Ae  ehinatn^  of  Ws  cap.     Aad  Itm  aight  Mr. 
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Casey  had  not  gone  to  Dublin  by  train  but  a  car  had 
come  to  the  door  and  he  had  heard  his  father  say 
something  about  the  Cabinteely  road. 

He  was  for  Ireland  and  Parnell  and  so  was  his 
father  :  and  so  was  Dante  too,  for  one  night  at  the 
band  on  the  esplanade  she  had  hit  a  gentleman  on 
the  head  with  her  umbrella  because  he  had  taken  off 
his  hat  when  the  band  played  God  save  tht  Queen  at 
the  end. 

Mr.  Dedalus  gave  a  snort  of  contempt. 

—  Ah.  John,  he  said.  It  is  true  for  them.  We 
are  an  unfortunate  priest-ridden  race  and  always 
were  and  always  will  be  till  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Uncle  Charles  shook  his  head,  saying  : 

—  A  bad  business  !     A  bad  business  !     ' .  <  ''  '■^-''  ■' 
Mr.  Dedalus  repeated  : 

—  A  priest-ridden  God-forsaken  race  ! 

He  pointed  to  the  portrait  of  his  grandfather  on 
the  wall  to  his  right. 

—  Do  you  see  that  old  chap  up  there,  John?  he 
said.  He  was  a  good  Irishman  when  there  was  no 
money  in  the  job.  He  was  condemned  to  death  as  a 
whiteboy.  But  he  had  a  saying  about  our  clerical 
friends,  that  he  would  never  let  one  of  them  put  his 
two  feet  under  his  mahogany. 

Dante  broke  in  angrily  : 

If  we  are  a  priest-ridden  race  we  ought  to  be 

proud  of  it !  They  are  the  apple  of  God's  eye. 
Touch  them  not,  says  Christ,  for  they  are  the  apple  of 
My  eye. 

—  And  can  we  not  love  our  country  then  ?  asked 
Mr.  Casey.  Are  we  not  to  follow  the  man  that  was 
born  to  lead  us? 

—  A  traitor  to  his  country !  replied  Dante.  A 
traitor,  an  adulterer  !  The  priests  were  right  to 
abandon  him.  The  priests  were  always  the  true 
friends  of  Ireland. 

—  Were  they,  faith?  said  Mr.  Casey. 

He  threw  his  fist  on  the  table  and,  frowning 
angrily,  protruded  one  finger  after  another. 

—  Didn't  the  bish(^>s  of  Ireland  betray  us  in  the 
time  of  the  union  when  Bishop  Lanigan  presented  an 
address  of  loyalty  to  the  Marquess  Cornwallis? 
Didn't  the  bishops  and  priests  sell  the  aspirations  of 
their  country  in  1839  in  return  for  Catholic  emancipa- 

.  tion?  Didn't  they  denounce  the  fenian  movement 
from  the  pulpit  and  in  the  confession-box?  And 
didn't  they  dishonour  the  ashes  of  Terence  Bellew 
MacManus  ? 

His  face  was  glowing  with  anger  and  Stephen  felt 
the  glow  rise  to  his  own  cheek  as  the  spoken  words 
thrilled  him.  Mr.  Dedalus  uttered  a  guffaw  of 
coarse  scorn. 

—  O,  by  God — he  cried — I  forgot  little  old  Paul 
Cullen  !     Another  apple  of  God's  eye ! 

Dante    bent    across    the   table   and   cried    to   Mr. 
"Casey  r        " 

—  Right !  Right !  They  were  always  right !  God 
and  morality  and  religion  come  first. 

Mrs.  Dedalus,  seeing  her  excitement,  said  to  her  : 

—  Mrs.  Riordan,  don't  excite  yourself  answering 
them.  • 

—  God  and  religion  before  everything !  Dante 
cried.     God  and  religion  before  the  world  ! 

Mr.  Casey  raised  his  clenched  first  and  brought  it 
down  on  the  table  with  a  crash. 

—  Very  well,  then,  he  shouted  hoarsely,  if  it 
comes  to  that,  no  God  for  Ireland  I 

—  John  !  John !  cried  Mr.  Dedalus,  seizing  his 
guest  by  the  coat-sleeve. 

Dante  stared  across  the  table,  her  cheeks  shaking. 
Mr.  Casey  struggled  up  from  his  chair  and  bent 
across  the  table  towards  her,  scraping  the  hair  from 
before  his  eyes  with  one  hand  as  though  he  were 
tearing  aside  a  ct^web. 

—  No  God  for  Ireland  !  he  cried.  We  have  had 
too  much  God  in  .Ireland.     Away  with  God  ! 

—  Blasphemer  !  Devil  !  screamed  Dante  starting 
to  ker  feet  and  almost  spitting  in  his  face. 

Uncle  Charles  and  Mr.  Dedalus  pulled  Mr.  Casey 


back  into  his  chair  again,  talking  to  him  from  both 
sides  reasonably.  He  stared  before  him  out  of  his 
dark  flaming  eyes,  repeating  : 

—  Away  with  God,  I  say  ! 

Dante  shoved  her  chair  violently  aside  and  left  the 
table,  upsetting  her  napkin-ring  which  rolled  slowly 
along  the  carpet  and  came  to  rest  against  the  foot  of 
an  easy-chair.  Mrs.  Dedalus  rose  quickly  and 
followed  her  towards  the  door.  At  the  door  Dante 
turned  round  violently  and  shouted  down  the  room, 
her  cheeks  flushed  and  quivering  with  rage  : 

—  Devil  out  of  hell !  We  won  !  We  crushed  him 
to  death  !     Fiend  ! 

The  door  slammed  behind  her. 

Mr.  Casey,  freeing  his  arms  fronr  fris  shoulders, 
suddenly  bowed  his  head  on  his  hands  with  a  sob  of 
pain. 

Poor  Parnell !  he  cried  loudly.     My  dead  King  ! 

He  sobbed  loudly  and  bitterly. 

Stephen,  raising  his  terror-stricken  face,  saw  that 
his  father's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
•  •  <t  • 

(To  be  coKtiHued,) 


Correspondence. 

NoTB  TO  Cott.tiViPOSoe.Kls.— IVhile  quiu  willing  to  publish 
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he  supplied  to  the  Editor. —Ed. 
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"  AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  LAW." 
To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

Some  of  your  correspondents  have  written  very 
wittily  but  very  speciously  about  law — as  if  it  were 
only  an  arbitrary  effort  on  the  part  of  arbitrary  indi- 
viduals arbitrarily  to  prevent  other  individuals  from 
doing  what  these  latter  wish  to  do.  If  they  would 
reason  they  would  discover  that  this  is  not  at  all  what 
law  is.  They  would  realise  that  law  is  the  expression 
or  assertion  of  the  will  of  an  individual  or  of  a  grouy 
of  individuals,  in  the  direction  of  what  these  indi- 
viduals themselves  wish  to  do. 

If  this  expression  or  assertion  of  will  run  counter 
to  the  will  of  others,  the  only  question  as  to  whkA 
side  should  dominate  is  the  qu*stion  as  to  which  will 
or  set  of  wills  has  the  balance  of  power.  This  is  all 
there  is  as  to  majorities.  If  those  wiho  have  the 
balance  of  power  find  that  those  who  have  opposed 
them  are  growing  in  strength  as  to  such  opposition, 
should  they  not  make  use  of  the  best  means  in  their 
power  to  increase  their  own  strength  rn  the  direction 
of  carrying  out  their  own  will?  And  if  in  spite  ot 
all  tfeir  efTorts  their  opposers  g-row  strong  enough  to 
dominate  in  their  turn,  do  not  iSiese  latter  make  law 
m  this  very  domination  that  the  original  assertion 
of  will  must  give  way  to? 

If  one  indivndual  should  assert  "  no  one  shall  bring 
liquor  into  my  house,"  he  makes  a  social  law,  in  so 
far.  If,  finding  himself  unable  to  enforce  this  law 
alone,  he  induce  others  to  make  similar  assertions 
and  to  join  forces  with  him  in  the  carrying  owt  of  his 
will  and  thwrs,  he  establishes  a  sociallaw.  If  there 
be  in  any  city  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who  will 
say  "  00  one  shall  bring  liauor  mto  l<has  town  " — is 
the  largw  explosion  of  social  will  different  from  Ae 
smaller? 

Now  this  is  all  that  thei«  is  to  law.  T*w  is  its 
ukimate  analysis— and  law  :^  thus  seen  to  be  sJmfrily 
the  instinctive  social  expressioh  of  the  wiB  of  an 
individual  or  of  a  group— and  the  individual  who 
vHishes  to  abrogate  all  law  '»  simply  trying  to  impo«e 
his  win  upon  the  social  order  in  dominatwn  of  thofle 
whose  will  demands  law, — simply  making  a  law  that 
there  shafl  be  no  law  but  this  laiw,  afcrognting  aB  law. 
This  expression  of  the  wiH  of  human  b*in»s  in  the 
Mwial  order  is  aR  that  there  is  t)wn  to  maliinf  lair, 
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and  one  form  of  such  expression  is  just  as  much  law 
as  any  other  form. 

As  to  the  carrying  out  of  law — this  is  simply  a 
question  of  power  through  numbers.  The  whole 
history  of  social  evolution  is  nothing  but  the  history 
of  such  expression  of  social  will,  and  of  the  establish- 
ing 06  power  to  carry  out  such  a  wiU  through  social 
organisatioa. 

This  law  is  seen  to  be  an  integral  part  of  social 
living,  and  consequently  something  that  we  will  have 
always  with  us.  Let  us  then  set  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  quality  of  law,  as  to  its  fitness 
to  foster  life  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race — 
realizing  that  such  quality  must  depend  upon  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  knowledge  of  scientific  truth  as  to  tne 
two  great  principles  of  life — self-presorvation  and 
race-preservation.  Alice  Ghoff. 

THE  NEW  ART. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

Ah  J 

What  a  treasure  you  have  in  your  recently  discovered  art 
critic  ! 

What  joy  for  us  to  awake  from  the  artistic  errors  which  have 
chained  Europe  since  the  isth  century !  What  joy  for  us  to 
substitute  the  solemn  and  irrefutable  Hulme  for  the  now  obso^ 
lete  Plato  and  Herakleitus,  to  enjoy  the  vital  pictures  of  Roger 
Fry  and  the  geometric  sardine-tins  of  Wyndham  Lewis  instead 
of  yawning  before  tedious  Titians  and  lymphatic  Leonardos  to 
burst  into  ecstasy  before  the  ithyphallic  creations  of  Epstein 
instead  of  standing  in  mute  boredom  before  the  insipid  and 
barely  sexual  productions  of  Scopas  and  Pheidias! 
Madam,  I  say,  itrhat  joy  for  us  ! 

And,  Madam,  how  admirably  our  young  Picus  handles  his 
theme!  with  what  intimate  expert  knowledge  of  Hellenic 
bterature  and  art!  with  what  skill  he  traces  the  growth  of 
Oreek  sculpture  from  the  glorious  spindle-shanked  sharp-nosed 
totems  of  3300  B.C.  (found  at  Gnossos)  down  to  the  final 
degradation  of  the  vicious  age  of  Pericles  ! 

How  cleveriy  that  old  bore  Aristotle  is  put  in  his  place !  How 
exquisitely  the  fallacy  of  the  inter-dependence  and  artistic  rela- 
tionship of  Hellenic  sculpture  and  drama  is  exposed  !  (while  as 
a  corollary  we  might  observe  that  a  nation  which  was  pre- 
emmently  esthetic,  pre-eminently  devoted  to  beauty  of  form,  of 
the  naked  human  body,  did  not  produce  good  sculpture  but  did 
write  moderately  good  vers  libre  I) 

I  repeat,  Madam,  I  am  lost  in  admiration  for  this  young 
Uaniel  who  plays  with  lions  as  if  they  were  mice,  who  is  "  so 
terribly  at  ease  upon  Zion  "  that  the  blessed  angels  feel  them- 
selves un  peu  de  trop. 

Think;  the  whole  culture,  thought,  life,  customs,  history, 
literature,  art  of  the  thousand  years  of  Hellenic  civilisation  is 
now  happily  and  adequately  treated  in  three  short  paragraphs 
and  wit^ly  condemned  to  oblivion!  Is  this  not  the  annus 
mirabihs?     Is  it  not  at  least  mirabile  dictu? 

But,  Madam,  when  you  are  dealing  with  any  subject— be  it 
even  so  slight  a  matter  as  the  cake-icing-and-plaster-of-Paris- 
Ureek-sculpture  (what  a  Weltvernuchtungsidee  is  that!)— it  is 
weu  to  be  explicit.  It  is  well  also  to  show  even  the  most 
trustujg  reader  that  you  know  something  of  your  subject.  Of 
course,  this  Manofthewsandsinews  shows  it  admirably  but  I 
regret  that  he  did  not  thoroughly  shame  every  individual  Greek 
^^^  2?  "?"  as  braining  them  all  with  a  synthesis.  How 
i|Om«  It  that  he  mentions  no  Hellenic  sculptor  save  Praxiteles 
mithT  1!"°  "'  ?**  by  name?  At  least  le  Ruskin  de  nos  jours 
Prf^>,     .*"   »"«'y»«l„f°'-    «»   and   pointed   out   the   defects   of 

vS  nr  ^vT^c"'  "L""**.  '^  0'y»Pia.  his  Faun  in  the 
Vatican,  or  the  Eros.     How  is  it  that  we  hear  nothing  of  the 

(rPJ^T\°^   Polykleites  and    the   Apoxyomenos  of   Lysippos 

Z  ^htV"'  exceUent  copies  in  Rome)  which  were  what 

we  should  call  ''epoch-making-  works  of  art?     Could  he  not 

have  twitted  die  Discobolo*  of  Myron  with  the  possession  of  ail 

nis   limbs   and   even    his   head— now    happily    recovered?     Why 

unth^  ""l**?^?  .'?.•  '"«>«»«•  artistic  sympathies  which  link 
up  the  work  of  Pheidia.  to  that  of  Ictinus?  And  why  does  not 
Mr  Pound  so  far  descend  from  Zion  as  to  sketch  for  us  the 
oinerent  styles  of  the  six  great  Hellenic  sculptors  and  show  us 
«e>r  abominable  and  stinking  faults?  For  it  cannot  be  that 
men  who  are  as  different  in  aim  and  temperament  as,  say, 
^cwas   and  Lysippos,    are    bad    for    precisely    similar    reasons. 

anrf  H  ^J,'**'  *®'''"8  "'^'  ^  ^"^^  P°*^y  from  Orpheus 

ana  notner  to  Nonnus  and  the  Christian  epigrammatists  is  bad, 

nah.rfr-"*  «"•>'.  ""•  '^^"  '■*  ''•  "  *•  graceful  and 
nahiralistic  Praxiteles  is  cake-idnff  *c.,  what  J«  the  other 
M^  sculptors,  who  differ  an  much  from  him  as  Gkitto, 
Pel^'o       ''~"'"°'    Botticelli   and  Michaelangelo  differ   from 

But  I  grow  tedious  and  I  pCTceive  only  too  well  that  I  lack 
mat  cesnuc  leaniing  which  enables  notre  jeune  Ruslun-PtMind 
wh.fr  ^  '■*'"'''  *'"'  ""'  <>>"»>-«nniortalB.  But  I  have  done 
rCSL     «'  °"t  to  do;    I  hmve  rejoiced   at  the  coming  of  the 

fiiS^l.!2?!15  "''*'?•  ^  *  •""•  '*"™'  •»  indicate  the  one 
""**"*»*  «*  ««*'  ta  W»  ottaiwiw  apoMolic  utterammi.    Th«t 


I  have  not  passed  beyond  the  first  of  his  three  paragraphs  is 
because  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  agree  with  so  eminent  an 
authority  on  Greek  literature  and  art.  I  cannot  claim  to  have 
spent  more  than  a  few  idle  years  in  the  study  of  Greek,  and,  of 
course,  Mr.  Pound  is  a  recognised  European  authority  on  the 
subject,  as  well  as  on  the  literatures  of  Provence,  ancient  and 
modem  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  America, 
Japan  and  Bengal,  together  with  classic,  mediaeval  and  renais- 
sance Latin,  mathematics,  fenciqg,  music  and  astrology, 
&c.,  &c. 

Avcapx.   ' 
THE  NEED  FOR  ART.       '    '         i«5 

To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

"  If  all  the  artists  in  ttie  world  were  to  die,"  said 
Paracelsus,  "there  would  still  be  art."  If  "  W.  Gerrare," 
writing  to  The  Egoist  (see  February  16),  can  understand  it 
this  phrase  is  addressed  to  him  and  tant  mieux.  If  not,  tant  pis. 
In  the  same  issue  "  H.  S.  C. "  most  wisely  says  "  that  food 
and  sexual  subjects  are  seldom  fought  over  except  by  people 
who  have  too  little  or  too  much.  .Men  and  women  who  are 
leading  a  normal,  healthy  sex-life  seldom  bother  their  heads 
about  sex."  These  are  words  applying  with  equal  pertinence  to 
art  and  art-talk.  The  "  importance  "  of  art  was  never  ques- 
tioned when  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  natural  function  in  the 
world.  People  who  know  love,  art  or  the  "  Tac  "  talk  little 
about  them,  far  less  question  their  "  importance."  It  is  a  case 
of  the  more  absent  the  more  conspicuous.  Modern  discussion 
on  art  and  indulgence  in  criticism  is  symptomatic  of  the  anxiety 
everyone  feels  at  a  more  or  less  realised  loss. 

"  W.  Gerrare  "  thinks — the  error  is  excusable  for  it  is  wide- 
spread— that  art  is  something  distinct  from  life  (as  if  there 
were  anything  distinct  from  life  except  death,  which  is  nothing, 
being  only  absence  of  life).  Perhaps  your  correspondent  thinks 
it  is  just  a  modern  fad  for  the  diversion  of  the  rich  and  idle  ? 

Presumably  your  correspondent  can  enjoy  a  (natural)  land- 
scape? Presumably  he  can  appreciate  a  bird's  song  or  the 
colour  of  a  flower?  Presumably  he  would  applaud  the  Morris 
dancers,  full  appreciation  of  whom  needs  a  very  highly  developed 
artistic  sense?  Perhaps  it  is  not  absolutely  out  of  the  question 
that  he  could  be  moved  to  admiration  for  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments in  decorative  art  to  be  seen,  say,  at  the  British  .Museum 
in  the  section  devoted  to  Red  Indian  craft?  If  so,  to  what  does 
he  owe  this 'enthusiasm  if  not  to  the  universal  spirit  of  art 
(which  turns  its  back  on  few  unless  they  be  people  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sydney  Webb)  the  cult  of  which  has  only  become  "  indi- 
vidual "  since  art  was  hunted  forth  by  the  faithless  (quite  a 
recent  circumstance  in  history)  and,  even  now,  the  privilege  of 
none  as  of  all.  For  it  is  the  rightful  possession  of  whomever 
has  eyes  to  see  it  and  room  in  his  heart  to  give  it  shelter. 

In   conclusion,    allow   me   to   quote   a   great   artist,   our  own 

national  Walter  Crane  to  wit,  from  his  essay  entitled  "  Aspects 
of  life  and  the  sense  of  beauty  "  which  strikes  me  as  peculiarly 
relevant  to  this  occasion  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
of  public  opinion,  perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  support  the 
case  of  beauty  against  modern  social  and  economic  conditions. 
I  do  not  ask  for  damages.  They  are  incalculable.  She  stands 
before  you,  a  pathetic  figure,  obscured  in  shreds  and  patches, 
driven  from  pillar  to  post,  disinherited,  a  casual,  and  obliged  to 
beg  her  bread,  who  should  be  a  welcome  and  an  honoured  guest 
in  every  city  and  country,  and  in  every  house,  bearing  the  lamp 
of  art  and  bringing  comfort  and  joy  to  all." 

For  we  are  of  those  who  think  the  teachings  -ol  WiUiam 
Morris,  Ruskin  (despite  his  mistakes)  and  Walter  Crane  stilV 
and  perhaps  more  than  ever,  answer  to  vital  needs. 

M.  C.  (feminine  gender). 


]-  T»E  t)NrMP<5RTANCK  OF  ART 

To!  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Huntly  Carter's  articles  is  so  interesting 
that  I  hope  he  may  be  allowed  to  develop  its  practical  aspects 
which  are  plainly  hinted  at  in  the  eariy  numbers.     Taking  the 
spiritual  as  his  groundwork,  he  is  the  more  likely  to  prove  the  ' 
unimportance  of  a  great  deal  of  art.     If  he  began  with  a  theory 
of  buttons,  he  might  end  by  lamenting  that  a  world  so  compli- 
cated and  so  busy  as  ours  had  the  need  to  button  and  unbutton 
Itself  to   such   Uttle  purpose.     For   even   the  maker  of   buttons 
must  have  moments  when  they  do  not  fiU  him.     Certainly  many 
artists   will  be  disposed   to  agree   with   W.    Gerrare  about  the 
unimportance  of  art.       Looking  around   they  will  see  that  in 
everyday    life    it   is   usually   something    short   of   self-expression 
which  makes  success.     The  modesty  of  politics  will  strike  them, 
and  the  superior  aloofness  of  commerce  too.     Doing  much  for 
oniMelf  is  not  favoured  in  any  trade,   though  a  case  might  be 
made  out  for  that  plan.     No  artist,   however,   is  to  be  trusted 
with  the  case.     He  is  pretty  sure  to  see  in  it  a  chance  for  self- 
exprestion,  and  eventually  to  make  of  his  statement  a  corporeal 
image  of  his  mind,  being  by  nature  (or  art)  prone  to  find  himself 
by  losing  a  sense  of  his  own   importance.     An  artist  may,   in 
fact,  modestly  contain  and  give  out  art,  just  as  a  happy  nature 
has    power    to    gather    and    give    happiness    without    any    self- 
seeking  being  mixed  in.     It  is  easy,  on  the  contrary,  to  imagine 
a  manuhieturer  of  -buttons  who  is  not  even  interested  in  buttons, 
who  espreiaes  nothing  but  rudimentary  instincts  of  trade,  and  is 
only  diMurbed  by  tlie  rival  claim*  of  hooks  and  eyes. 

Jambs  GtnHua. 
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THE  PSYcmc  oRiomg  op 
To  Ike  Editor,  The  Egoist. 


HODEICT  "  ART. 


In  a  little  book  entitled  "  L'Art  de  Demain,"  ^bliabed 
in  i%7,  to  which  I  bofte  to  return  aomt  day,  I  Snd  an  explana- 
tion of  "  cubism  "  which  at  the  time  this  pcediction  was  made 
was  as  yet  only  in  the  germ,  which  nwy  interest  readers  ot 
Tub  Egoist. 

"  To  the  unconscious  perception  of  astul  transformations  are 
no  dawbt  due  the  deformations  tor  which  the  neo-impressionist 
school  shows  such  partiality,  for,  in  their  experience,  lower 
phantoms  create  the  disorder  in  forms  answering  to  the  tumult 
of  their  passions,  while  harmonious  and  placid  order  only 
belongs  to  spirits  on  a  higher  plane." 

Kor,  as  the  context  says,  "  each  one  perceives  in  the  innu- 
merable |K)f)ul«fio<i  of  sptrrts  apparitions  whith  are  particularly 
in  tune  with  the  psychic  vibrations  more  common  to  his  own 
peculiar  temperameiit, "  Consequently  "  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  in  the  pictures  of  Gustave  Morean  the  coloured 
phantasmagoria  created  by  the  passionate  vibration  of  the 
astral  ^pulation  ;  in  the  pictures  of  Puvis  de  Chavennes  the 
opalescent,  vaporous  light  characteristic  of  the  calmer,  higher 
regions  dl  the  atmospheric  ocean,  where  live  the  serener  souls ; 
or  in  the  works  of  Odilon  Redon,  the  fantastic,  incredibly 
various  forms  wherein  beings  of  an  inferior  type  make  an 
attempt  at  life  by  hybrid  combinations  of  the  superior  forms 
they  covet." 

The  particularly  sensitive  artist-soul  is  necessarily  inclined  to 
perceive,  if  even  unconsciously,  impressions  of  that  invisible 
world  which  atlects  us  as  surely  as  do  light,  heat,  and  the  rest 
(notably  in  our  dreanM,  impulses,  inspirations).  And  as  there 
are  dCl^grees  of  artistry  and  clair\'oyance,  one  may  be  permitted 
to  aa^pose  that  the  psychic  faculties  of  certain  "modem" 
"  WtMa  "  are  on  too  familiar  terms  with  that  spirit-popntation 
which,  being  nearest  planetary  contact,  is  an  inferior  one,  "  the 
natural-  spontaneity  of  the  sovl  being  here  more  particoiarty 
imprisoned  in  matter,"  and  therefore  hindered  in  its  progress. 

M.    ClOLKOWSKA. 

MR.   CARTER'S  REPLY. 

To  the  Editar,  The  Eooisrl 

MKDKtt, 

I  have  carefully  boiled  down  W.  Gerrare's  letter  and  have 
extracted  the  following  grotesque  argument.  Art  is  unimportant 
in  comparison  with  a  Birmingham  button,  but  the  art  of  living 
is  important.  Therefore  .Art  is  important  when  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  living  on  a  Birmingham  button,  cvilised  man  lives 
on  everything— even  buttons.  Huhtlk  Cabte>. 

MARRIAGE. 

Te  tike  Editoe-,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

Your  correspondnrt,  H.  S.  C,  in  tia  atfodraliie  fetter  &i 
Feb.  15th  issue,  gave  vent  to  many  useful  and  welcome  sugges- 
tions and  facts. 

He  says,  "  It  has  been  almost  forgotten  that  the  sexual  needs 
of  a  woman  are  at  least  as  great  as  those  of  a  man."  It  has 
been  qmte  forgotten,  is  nearer  the  truth.  The  sexual  needs  of 
a  man  display  themselves  more  locally  and  are  like  rays  of  light 
passing  through  a  well-focussed  lerts,  being  gathered  up 
into  the  centre  of  the  fidd,  in  a  small  and  weD-defined  physical 
area.  They,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  make  themselves  more 
intimately  and  insistently  known  to  the  subject,  with  more 
taifg^le,  insislerrt,  provocative  and  conscious  feelings.  The 
results  are,  that  men,  as  a  whole,  are  more  conscious  than  the 
average>^  woman  at  aay  rate  of  what  is  scientifically  known  as 
sexual  desire,  with  the  very  natural  result  that  his  witnessers 
see  more  signs  ol  that  desire  which  is  socially  known  to  women 
and  churchmen  as  lyst.  In  reaBty,  and  it  is  w*  known 
scientifically  speaking,  they  are  less  sexual.  In  women  the 
sexual  instinct  is  distributed  almost  and  sometimes  entirety 
thiDtighbut  the  whole  body,  and  its  manifestatioas  may  be 
found  in  nearly  every  organ,  and  in  every  area.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  their  sexual  sensations  and  desires  take  place  in  an 
inltnltely  broader  and  nwre  dispersed  field,  and  the  maoifesta- 
tioBs  are  generally  smaller  and  less  noticeable  than  in  men, 
which  is  partly  the  cause  that  they  are  less  aware  of  them. 
This  is  also  the  cause,  which  is,  we  think,  faurly  well  acknow- 
ledged now,  of  the  ill-effects  of  prolonged  virginity  having  more 
varied,  if  less  obvious,  iR-eflects  upon  the  mental,  neurotic  and 
even  physical  constitutions  of  women  thsin  the  etiuivalent  state 
has  in  men.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  mere  general  and 
milder  distribution  of  sexual  needs  in  women,  that  they  are, 
from  an  early  age,  less  aware  of  the  significance  and  meaaing 
ol  the  feelings  from  which  thej  suffer  or  gather  pleasure.  It 
must  be  a  mere  platitude  to  any  who  have  sought  experience  on 
this  subject  to  say  that  though  their  "  needs  "  are  greater  their 
M/Z-^cknowTedged  "  desires  are  prc4>aMy  in  m^iy  cases  (ar 
leM,  tMs  for  reasons  above  stated,  bat  this  latter  we  think 
occurs  less  often  than  is  as  yet  suspected  by  men  and  women 
allfee. 

W(r  agree  that  it  is  "  rot  "  that  respectable  women  should 
only  sutmit  themselves  to  their  husbands,  but  we  ^^itk.  that 
this  point  must  be  looked  into  a  Utile  dosar.  It  ia  iainsiiihU 
to  g«t  statistics  on  such  a  subject^  10  we  miat  taJu  wtMU  «• 
thbtK  U  a  fair  eMiaiatc  M  pMventacaa  as  a  arodkiag)  knodMaiai 
ProbaUy  little  mora  tMm  50%  of  married  women  achieve  any- 
thinf  Dmt<r  than  snbmiwiaa  in  this  most  private  part  of  thair 
lives,  and  we  must  blame  chiefly  the  husbands,  and  the  trainers 


of  (hose  iMMkafNIs'  ycutUt  nmtttf  their  parents  ami  proalhUMf. 
Parents  because  they  teach  them  nothing ;  aiM*  proMlntaii> 
because  they  simuhrte  only  the  characteristics  of  abnormal  and 
perverted  sexuality,  and  do  not  show  their  clients  the  sexual 
traits  of  normal  (i.e.  sesaally  ignorant)  woYnen.  One  must 
blame  also  the  sver-prevaient  steeping  procesa  wkieh  women 
have  undergone  for  countless  generations  as  to-  what  a  womafl' 
should  not  say,  feel,  do  and  desire,  though  the  conventional 
and  religions  code  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  fluc- 
tuates from  century  to  century.  This  is  the  chief  fitctor  of  tile 
rightly-ealled  foraed  suppression  and  inequality  of  wemen  as 
compared  with  men,  from  wWch.  conscioaaly  or  oncoaacioosly, 
women  are  making  such  righteous  efforts  to  escape.  The 
matter  is  not  political  as  most  of  them  think,  nor  economic. 
The  vote  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sj-mbol,  even  as 
the  cross  is  of  Christianity.  So  we  have  the  pictare  before  u» 
to-day  of  women  suSerinf  for  that  symbol,  and  din-eyarding 
the  features  of  the  cause  for  which  it  unconsciously  stands,  even 
as  we  Fiave  always  had  people  suffering  for  the  cross  and  the 
mystical  and  folk-lore  dogmas  connected  with  it,  to  the  infinite 
degradation  ant  loss  of  perhaps  the  best  pobHe  religioH  tkat 
the  world  has  seen  yet. 

But  to  return  to  the  hypothetical  50%  of  women  who  only 
succeed  in,  or  are  permitted  to,  submit  themselves.  Probably 
40%  of  these  could  be  added  to  the  other  half  were  their 
husbands  aware  of  a  few  ordinary  biological  sexual  facts;  Did 
they  but  know,  would  they  but  believe,  could  they  but 
thoroughly  realise  the  sintpio  truism  that  a  woman's  sexaality 
though  greater,  and  more  all-enveloping,  and  more  important 
to  her  though  it  is  than  their  own,  it  needs  more  care,  more 
fostering  more  encouragement,  and .  greater  study  should  be 
devoted  to  the  individual  requirements  of  the  woman  even  a» 
these  requirements  are  more  varied,  before  they  will  crystallise 
into  that  intensity  which  is  so  essential  and  healtWul,  and 
which  rebounds  so  much  to  the  man's  pleasure  and  credit. 
These  last  two  words  we  use  advisedly  and  on  the  authority  of 
many  doaen  cases.  Did  men  but  know  this  and  practise  it, 
did  women  but  know  it  about  themselves  and  shaaiclcaaly  (not 
shamefully)  try  to  make  their  husbands  aware  of  it,  it  wooM 
redtice  the  divorce  cases  enormously ;  not  those  claimed  by 
women,  but  also  those  claimed  by  men.  It  would  reduce  the 
number  of  women  who,  during  the  climactarie,  die,  or  after  it 
become  a  burden  to  themselves  and  others  perhaps,  and  it  woalil 
reduce  that  huge  army  of  married  men  wiw  seek  lor  that 
physical  passion  in  the  street  which  they  cannot  find  at  home. 
With  these  would  tend  to  disappear  post-nuptial  syphilis  in  men, 
from  whom  their  wives  to-day  receive  the  contagion,  and  from 
whom  in  turn  their  children  inherit  or  receive  it.  Also  it  would 
reduce  the  hardly-to-be-exaggerated  proportion  of  female  mar- 
ried masturbators  (although  it  is  a  doubtful  matter  whether  the 
practice  is  as  injurious  to  them  as  we  are  to-dary  prone  to  think), 
in  the  majority  of  such  cases,  the  cause  of  its  existence  is  their 
perfectly  natural  and  not  in  the  least  iaraiodest  desire  to  achieve 
by  some  method  that  complete  satisfaction  which  tlseir  husband 
can  and  does  generally  gain,  by  means  of  a  provocation  so 
much  shorter  duration. 

When  your  correspondent  says  that  women  "  submit  them- 
selves to  a  physical  law  "  like  men,  he  is  perfectly  right  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  impulse  towards  marriage  of  coarse,  though 
once  again  women  do  not  know  it  generally  ;  but  one  ia  afraW 
he  does  not  really  mean  that,  but  refers  only  to  the  mimriliy  of 
women  who  do  know  the  full  physical  significance  of  marriage'. 
The  "  sex-aet  "  comes  to  an  appalling  number  of  brides  as  a 
frightful  shock,  a  shock  to  ail  those  false  feelings  of  modesty, 
decency,  and  even  cleanliness,  which  wrong  feelmg  haa  for 
generations  been  instilled  into  them.  So  great  is  this  shock  of 
revulsion,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  unheard^-of  thing  for  a 
bride  to  die  of  heart  faikire,  and  this  not  for  purely  pllysical 
reasons.  And  such  a  one  is  far  from  being  a  "  fool,  a  brute,  or 
a  weakling  "  at  sud*  an  event.  But  her  mother  was  all  three 
before  her.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  iilogieat  in  saying  that 
such  a  bride  may  be  sexual  and  desirous  to  the  highest  possMe 
degree,  without  knowing  what  is  the  "  matter  "  with  her. 

One  cannot  ren>ain  blind  to  the  reason  for  that  which  is  to  bo 
seen  around  one  :  the  chief  cause  of  social'  evil  to 
motlMTs'  intricate  precautions  against  their  chiMrsn, 
their  daughters,  learning  the  most  important  matters 
ing  their  future  life  except  throi^h  doubtful  and  often  uiWesiv- 
aMie  sources — about  which  sources  they  themselves  know  so 
little  (and  pride  thcipselves  on  it  tartooth  t)  that  they  are  totally 
incapable  of  instructing  theb-  efaiUren  cuuueiniiig  thane,  and 
so  of  protecting  them  against  them.  Haaee,  daatb  oa  perma*- 
nent  physical  or  mental  injury  is  the  imnudiait  rnsali  lall»wliig 
upon  thair  daughter's  marriage.  Hence  alao  anothei  daafpbterV 
illegitimate  child  and  social  disgrace,  perhaps  proseitutio%  or 
possibly  suicide.  Hence,  too,  anotker  daughter's  willing  nsilwi 
tion  at  some  youMmk  iilipflrfci.«li.J  hour,  foUowed  by  a  happf 
deliberate  Ufo  el  fcvaiicaity  or  prostitution — two  dMhteiM 
things  mA  in  eMber  case  endikig  up  with  venereal  dMaasak 
(W*  do  not  apologise  for  not  aaiag  the  word  in  vOgua>— "  Itar 
HiMn  Plague. ")    Henco  alao-ah  Mtriy  e«er    " 

Are  wo  MUtahaa  ■•  tHialring  that  H.  &  C.  biiipiii  tftat 
married  people  uiidar  present  conditions  of  society  wiU 
"to  bothir  tMs  bMdkakeiH  ssu"?  Wa  sfaMrri^r  >Mp<  aM^ 
for  surety  aiMt  a«o  ia  tisch  a  goad  poaitiaB  la  aMaa  akoM 
aa4  hiptlwiw  ao  Ihasa  wh*  ha««  ailHnal  it  mit 
it,  npicla%  afth*  ataay  viciasitudbs.  Oas  does  mH 
to  seo  gtoki  W(M|^  u^  by  thoso  wl»  sack  tv  ma^f 

taught 
rouM. 


dirt  t>) 


H.  S.  C.  says  he  doesn't  believe  that  there  is  a  "  normal 
woman  who  regards  the  sex  act  as  the  final  pledge  of  her  faith 
and  her  love."  We  believe  there  are  millions;  a  woman  is 
trained  and  taught  to  think  so  from  her  ^outh  upward,  either 
by  direct  precept,  or  by  indirect  insinuation.  It  is  so  innate 
that  it  becomes  not  second  to  instinct  but  overcoming  it,  her 
instinct  waning  under  this  vile  treatment. 

We  think  your  correspondent  is  making  a  great  error  in 
likening  syphilis  to  meiules  or  any  other  contagious  disease 
and  suggesting  we  shall  "  outgrow  "  it,  as  we  are  outgrowing 
them.  Syphilis  has,  at  any  rate,  been  with  us  since  the  name 
and  fame  of  Columbus,  and  the  form  it  takes,  and  the  toll  it 
levies,  is  very  slightly  if  at  all  less  than,  say,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  during  which  time  influenza  has  come,  and  seems  to  be 
going,  and  other  contagious  diseases  have  changed  considerably. 
One  cannot  therefore  look  on  with  such  equanimity  and 
optimism  as  H.  S.  C.  does  at  the  prospect  of  a  long  sequence  of 
generations  writhing  in  mixed  fear  and  suffering  of  this  disease. 
Nor  do  we  like  passivity  in  the  face  of  a  trouble  such  as  this, 
any  more  than  we  like  passivity  in  women.  He  says  "  as 
prostitution  is  suppressed  "  etc. — believe  us,  it  will  not  be,  but 
in  some  distant  future — we  know  not  how  many  of  its  causes 
will  be  withdrawn  or  die  out  with  the  evolution  of  common- 
sense.  And  this  good  thing  will  not  be  done  by  legislators  to 
any  great  extent.  A  glance  through  the  world's  history  will 
show  legislation  by  church  and  state  in  every  line  on  sex 
matters,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  the  sexual  behaviour  of 
the  people,  in  private  at  any  rate,  remains  much  as  it  did  at 
the  very  dawn  of  that  history.  But  there  is  a  great  light  ahead, 
in  sex  matters  as  in  most  other  things. 

H.  S.  C.  hopes  that  someone  will  carry  his  discussion  one 
step  further  than  he  has  been  able.  He  says  "  it  might  even 
be  possible  to  exhume  the  truth."  The  truth  is  amongst  us 
always,  and  alive,  and  some  of  us  in  our  souls  know  it  and 
fear  it,  even  as  some  of  us  know  and  shun  lobster  mayonnaise 
because  our  frumpish  doctor  warns  us  against  it.  There  are  in 
fact  many  points  in  common  between  physical  and  moral 
indigestion.  Bkeban  and  Noel  Tkolon  Porthe. 


"THE   HIDDEN    SCOURGE."  v' 

To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

May  I  beg  for  a  little  room  in  your  columns  to  say  that 
I  consider  your  article  on  the  Chastity  of  Women  one  of  the 
most  prejudiced  pronouncements  that  I  have  read  on  the  subject  ? 
It  bears  ouf  what  Mr.  Allen  Upward  says— tjiat  in  the  matter 
of  intolerance  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  free- 
thinkers and  the  sectarians.  Because  you  detest  Miss  Pankhurst 
and  all  that  emanates  trom  her,  and  because  you  are— rightly — 
impatient  with  the  women  who  pose  as  extra  virtuous  and  pure 
because  they  haven't  ^  the  same  impulses  as  men,  you  commit 
yourself  to  the  following  wild  and  slap-dash  statements  : — ^That 
women  who  have,  accidentally  or  purposely,  no  sex  experience 
in  their  lives  derive  a  long-drawn-out  stnttMl  pleasure  from 
their  abstention;  that  virginity  in  women  and  vidouanssa  in 
men  are  synonymous  terms ;  that  the  average  married  woman — 
which  is,  I  suppose,  what  you  mean  by  the  legally-{>rotected 
"  pure  "  woman — is  on  the  same  level  as  the  prostitute ;  and  that 
venereal  diseases  don't  nwtter— are,  in  fact,  rathar  desirable  than 
otherwise  I 

Well,  ,1  hold  no  brief  for  Miss  Pankhurst  and  I  haven't  read 
'*'  ^'*'?'''  '"^'  from  what  I  know  of  her  intelligence  I  imagine 
that  it  is  a  reasoned  and  reasonable  warning  against  the  dangers 
of  venereal  diseases—dangers  which  none  but  the  ultra-cussed — 
yourself,  in  this  instance — would  seek  to  minimise.  But  one 
would  really  like  to  know  bow  far  the  cussedneas  of  the  free- 
woman  would  carry  her — whether  she  would  really  unite  herself 
to  a  man  whom  she  knew  or  believed  was  suffering  from  syphilis, 
and  ho<v  hug  his  charm  would  suffice  for  her  after  she  had 
contracted  the  disease.  Until  these  matters  have  been  put  to  the 
*"*  .of  practical  experience  such  looas  thoorising  as  youn  is 
nothing  but  confusion  and  darkness. 

The  best.^the  only  good — thing  in  your  article  ia  your 
eulogy  of  the  joy  of  being  charmed.  But  it  does  not  help  us 
much  in  discovering  how  one  is  going  to  eliminate  "  dulness  " — 
'•«..  apparently,  lack  of  sex  expsrience — from  the  lives  of  women 
who  have  not  the  attraction  necessary  to  charoi  men.  Prosti- 
nition  appears  to  be  the  panacea,  seeing  that  venereal  dangers 
don  t  matter,  and  that  you  speak  more  than  once  so  apprecia- 
tively of  the  prostitute.  But  do  you  really  believe  that  the  last 
«ate  of  those  women  would  bo  better  than  tfaa  first?  If  not, 
wtat  are  you  trying  to  aay? 

As  for  married  women  being  on  the  level  of  prostitutes,  of 
course  we  know  that  some  of  them  are— those  who  have  married, 
or  tomain  married,  just  aa  a  means  of  livelihood.  But  do  you 
really  believe  that  most  women  marry  only  for  that?  Haven't 
you  noticed  that  the  great  bulk  of  women  have  a  real  fondness 
«n<l  loyalty-  for  their  husbands?  My  knowledge  of  married 
women  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  attach  a  groat  deal  less 
importance  to  the  sexual  act  than  the  froowoman  does— that  it 
IS  indifferent  to  them  either  way,  as  long  as  they  can  avoid  too 
""any  children;  so  that  as  their  husbands-as  they  believe— 
.^  **'  *''•''  «»<»«•  tham,  out  of  their  affection  arid  physical 
iidiffwence,  a  satisfaction  that  costs  ttam  nothing.  It  ia  not 
»«7  Ideal,  if  you  like,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  satisfaction 
were  wholly  mutual,  but,  perhaps,   even  so.    it  is  preferabls  to 

au  ness  — st  least  one  would  think  so  when  rualing  in  your 
article  about  those  "  dull  heats  of  virginity. "  The  women  who 
*«^o<<>ly  object  «D  tho  sexual   act  or   to  promntivo   measures 


generally  contrive,  after  they  have  had  a  child  or  two,  to  livo 
in  married  celibacy ;  there  are  quantities  who  do.  So  who 
are  the  "  pure  "  women  that  you  are  trying  to  got  at? 

Your  paper  is  stimulating,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  am  glad 

that  it  isn't  very  widely  read  because  one  feels  that  it  would  give 

a    very    false    impression  to  the    world    at    large  of    the    aims 

and  ideals  of  the  great  bulk  of  freewomen.     But  the  world  will 

get  us  sorted  out  presently  and,  in  the  meantime,  well-seasoned 

people  like  myself  can   put  up  with  a  little  strong  meat— even 

if  it  is  a  trifle  "  high  "  occasionally.  E.  M.   Watsom. 

[We  are  responsible  only  for  what  we  write  :  not  for  our  readers' 

interpretations.     If   we  had  advice  to  offer  to  our  present 

correspondent  it   would   be  that  she  stick  to  the  text   and 

cease  w*rying  about  any  esoteric  doctrine;   we  think  she 

will  find  the  moment  when  she  comprehends  what  has  been 

written  quite  soon  enough  to  begin  surmising  as  to  what 

one  is  trying  to  write.     As  for  our  circulation  :   whether  it 

is  small  or  otherwise :  it  has  import.     It  comprises — we  will 

not  say  all  the  people  that  matter — but  those  who  retail  opinion 

for  the  crowd.     At  present,   presumably   they  are  engaged 

in  the  process  of  digesting  the  "  doctrine,"  but  we  fear  for 

our  correspondent  that  before  long — when  they  begin  telling 

to  wit — she  will  find  herself  shockingly  compromised. — Eo.] 

THE    USES    OF    RESTRAINT. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

I  would  like  to  express  an  humble  opinion  on  the  Sex 
question  in  opposition  to  that  put  forward  by  your  able  corre- 
spondent "H.  S.  C."  in  the  Feb.  i6th  issue  of  The  Egoist. 
In  the  first  place  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  portion  of 
humanity  has  arrived  at  that  stage  in  which  the  spiritual  part 
of  them  rule  and  limit  those  bodily  desires  in  question,  as  it 
thinks  fit  and  best  for  the  sublime  whole.  Thus,  the  "necessity" 
for  the  sex-act  ceases.  The  vital  powers  of  the  body,  the  life- 
containing  powers  which  are  given  out  with  the  sex-act,  are 
capable  of  being  utilised  for  the  good  of  the  body,  by  a  process 
of  will-power.  Only  those  who  have  ■  practised  this  may  tell 
the  ennobling  effect  upon  the  intellect  and  spiritual  life,  the 
-^  rejuvenating  and  gracious  effect  upon  the  body.  When  one 
loves  very  ardently,  the  sex-act  is  tfie  highest  gift  one  can 
bring  to  the  loved  one ;  but  even  then,  is  not  to  be  poured  forth 
in  lavish  extravagance;  but  rather  to  he  used  frugally  as  tba 
wine  in  the  chalice  of  pious  communicants.  The  sex-act  is  t04 
often  the  outcome  of  animal  desire  unallied  to  any  soul.desire. 
Thus,  the  body  suffers  a  certain  amount  of  degradation. 

Prostitution  must  remain,  until  men  cease  to  demand  the 
satisfaction  of  animal  appetite  at  the  expense  of  a  woman's 
body  and  soul.  I  am  not  denying  that  in  many  instances 
women  are  equally  animal ;  but  they  possess  powers  of  love 
infinitely  greater  than  a  man's,  that  can  turn  them  into  nobly- 
striving  women,  worthy  to  perpetuate  their  kind.  This  power 
is  always  latent.  Because  it  is  thwarted  or  stunted  they  sink 
from  occasional  animal  satisfactions  into  complete  prostitution, 
helped  of  course  by  their  utter  helplessness  to  strive  against 
circumstances  which  are  too  great  for  them. 

I  leave  some  more  widely  read,  and  broad-hetided  reader  to 
deal  with  those  questions  of  "  H.  S.  C.  "  which  are  beyond  my 
limited  capacities.  Ethbl  Krott. 

THE   UNCUSTOMARY. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

In  Mr.  Byington's  excellent  article  on  Interference  with 
the  Environment  he  argued,  not  unaptly,  that  the  principles  on 
which  so-called  indecency  of  dress  is  prohibited  by  the  State  in 
the  Occident  would  equally  well  sanction  the  Oriental  refusing 
to  permit  the  appearance  in  the  streets  of  Englishwomen  with 
unveHed  faces.  A  still  more  striking  parallel  case  may  bo- 
brought  out,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Byington.  There  are,  it, is  said  by  competent  authorities,  native 
tribes  to  whom  clothing  is  indecent.  With  them  the  appearance 
in  public  of  a  woman  in  clothing  arouses  the  most  salacious  and 
"  immoral  "  emotions.  Now  according  to  the  doctrine  in  vogue, 
among  the  "  respectable  "  people  in  civilised  countries,  would 
it  not  be  quite  right  for  such  tribes,  when  a  lady  missionarv 
appears  on  the  scene,  to  force  her  to  unclothe  and  go  through 
the  streets  entirely  naked,  performing  her  ministrations  in  the 
garb  of  nature?     If  hot,  why  not?  R.   P.   Richardson. 

PEACOCKS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 

To  tke'Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

I  wish  you  would  make  public  a  small  whim  of  mine.  It 
has  for  a  long  time  seemed  strange  to  me  that  the  governors 
or  overseers  of  Hampton  Court  Palace  do  not  place  some  thirty 
or  forty  peacocks  at  large  in  the  gardens.  I  think  there  are 
very  few  people  who  at  some  time  or  other  have  not  enjoyed 
these  gardens— the  most  beautiful  near  London — and  t"k«" 
pleasure  in  the  walks,  lawns,  flower-beds,  parks  &c.  whicft 
surround  the  palace.  But  what  is  an  old  garden  without 
peacocks?  Like  a  fat  old  man  without  money,  like  a  picture 
without  bright  colour.  This  nation  spends  many  millions  of 
money  upon  utilitarian  (?)  objects,  such  as  armies,  navies, 
cabinet  ministers  and  the  like  ;  it  might,  I  think,  spend  a  few 
extra  pounds  on  decorating  this  excellent  and  historic  ganien. 
to  the  great  content  of  tho  oitizens  of  London  and  of  such  otbss- 
pssaons  as.  reaort  thare.  "Jlwiaa  B«»wm  (Kt.). 
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LE    LATIN    MYSTIQUE. 


By  Richard  Aldington. 


THE  work  of  M.  Remy  de  Gourmont  has  been 
probably  more  written  about  in  The  Egoist 
than  in  any  other  English  periodical.  That  is 
because  many  of  the  younger  people  who  are  enthu- 
siastic about  literature  feel  that  M.  de  Gourmont  is 
the  most  fascinating  literary  artist  now  living  in 
France.  Perhaps  that  is  too  much  to  say,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  writer  in 
France  whose  work  is  as  interesting  and  beautiful  as 
.that  of  M.  de  Gourmont. 

Le  Latin  Mystique  is  not  a  new  book ;  it  was  first 
published  by  the  "  Mercurc  de  France  "  over  twenty 
years  ago,  and  until  recently  many  people  must  have 
regretted  that  it  was  out  of  print.  The  present 
edition  is  in  a  form  which  better  suits  the  contents  of 
the  book.  It  may  be  most  delightful,  as  Lamb 
thought,  to  read  Shakespeare  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  used  editions,  but  this  resuscitated  Latin  poetry 
reads  more  gracefully  in  good  type  on  fine  paper. 
"©"  Latift  Mystique  is  it  book  lor  poets,  pcrnaps  tor 
the  better  kind  of  connoisseur,  and  for  people  who 
are  curious  about  poetry  not  read  in  schools,  universi- 
ties, the  British  .\cademy,  Soho  restaurants,  the 
provinces  and  the  Cabaret.  That  last  sentence  should 
make  it  apparent  that  Le  Latin  Mystique  is  a  book 
of  great  merit,  of  learning  without  undue  self- 
consciousness,  of  poetry  without  pale  purple  hysterics, 
of  great  beauty  without  singularity.  It  is  true  that 
a  large  portion  of  these  traits  results  from  the  poetry 
which  M.  de  Gourmont  has  quoted  through  his  pages, 
but^  then  he  has  practically  re-discovered  if  and  his 
choice  seems  adiiNrable.  I  do  not  pause  to  enquire 
whether  there  be  further  gems  of  poetry  lying  undis- 
turbed in  the  22*  vohitnes  io-4  of  Migne's  Patrologie 
latine  and  in  the  500  other  works  M.  de  Gourmont 
mentions ;  they  may  be  taken  as  read ;  and  quite  a 
number  of  people  will  read  Le  Latin  Mystjqne  with 
pleasure  and  without  questioo. 

In  another  article  elscwher«  I  have  writtea  at  some 
length  on  the  question  dt  the  language  and  interest 
of  the  period  during  which  the  mystic  Latin  was 
^fttitn.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  there  can 
"^  ao  doubt  that  Latin,  as  a  vital  language,  did  exist 
Without  a  treck  right  down  to  the  Renaissance  and 


even  afterwards.  This  Latin  ia,  of  course,  not  the 
idiom  of  Virgil  and  Cicero;  its  source,  as  M.  de 
Gourmont  tells  us,  was  the  Vulgate,  its  subject  was 
Christianity  in  all  its  curiously  divergent  phases,  and 
the  period  of  its  use  lasts  roughly  over  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  how,  at 
certain  periods,  and  in  the  poetry  of  certain  men — 
.\usonious  for  example — the  lion  of  Christian  zeal  has 
lain  down  in  perfect  amity  with  the  lamb  of  classic 
culture.  M.  de  Gourmont,  who  will  be  a  perfect 
companion  for  Lucian  on  the  other  side  of  Styx, 
cannot  forbear  giving  up  half  a  page  to  displaying 
the  somewhat  uncommon  breadth  of  mind  of 
Ausonius,  who  wrote  on  one  page  : —  .!: 

"  Sancta  salutiferi  redeunt  solemnia  Christi 

Et  devota  pii  celebrant  jejunia  my stae     .     .     ." 

and  on  the  next,  opposite  : — 

"  Cum  dubitat  natura  marem  faceret  ne  puelJam,, 
Factus  es,  o  pulcer,  pene  puella,  puer." 

But,  in  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that 
the  writers  who  are  quoted  in  Le  Latin  Mystique 
were  as  a  class  hostile  to  Greek  and  Roman  religions 
and  sincerely  devoted  to  their  own  particular  heresy 
or  orthodoxy,  as  it  happened  to  be  at  the  time. 

It  would  be  both  instructive  and  tedious  to  trace 
the  growth  of  this  literature  from  Commodien  in  the 
third  century  to  Thomas  k  Kempis.  It  will  be  more 
feasible  to  select  a  few  authors.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  Saint  Bernard  (1091-1153),  abbot, 
father  of  the  chureh,  and  in  general  one  of  the  most 
cultured  men  of  tfte  rath  century.  To  readers  of 
Villon  the  poem  "  de  contemptu  mundi "  of  St. 
Bernard  is  extremely  important.  Along  with  the 
Pianto  de  la  Chiesa  reducta  a  mal  stato  of  Jacopone 
die  Todi  and  (so  I  am  told)  Las  copTas  di  Manriquez, 
St.  Bernard's  poem  suggested  to  Villon  his  renowned 
bollladles  of  the  Ladies  and  Lords  of  old  time,  and  the 
other  "4  ee  propos  en  vieil  franfois."  M.  de 
Gotirmont,  who  uses  practically  the  words  I  have 
used  above,  brings  this  derivation  out  very  well  by 
his  qnotatibns,  frotn  which  I  select  the  important 
pMPtsi.     St.  Bernard's  poem  runs  thtis :  — 
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"  Die  ubi  Salomon,  olim  tam  nobilis,  ,  ,-    1  ^ 
C  Vd  Mlyi  1,1—1111  e»mlMX  inviacibilis? 
"  Vd  p«dcrior  At»a)oiij  vultii  mirabilisi 
V«]  dukis  Joaathas,  multmi  amabilis? 

tOwr  abi4,  celMis  iaiperio? 
Dive»  splfilididua,  totua  in  praxidio?  ^j>.       y.. 
t)ic,  ubi  Tumus,  clarus  eloquio? 
Vel  Aristoteles,  summus  ingenio?"  &c. 
("Tell  me,  where  is  Soloinon,  once  so  glorious?  Where 
now    is    Samson,    the    leader    unconquerable?       Or 
beautiful   Absalom,   in  countenance  wonderful?      Or 
kindly  Jonathan,  who  was  most  gentle? 

(Where  has  Caesar  gone,  lord  of  the  empire?  Or 
where  is  great  Dives,  always  at  banqueting?  Tell 
me,  where  is  Tully,  the  exquisite  orator?  And  where 
Aristotle,  the  greatest  in  genius?") 

The  Spanish  poem  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  but 
Jacopone's  Italian  is  given  by  M.  de  Gourmont : — 
"  O  son  li  patri  pien  di  fede, 
O  son  li  prophet!  pien  di  speranza, 
O  son  li  apost(di  pien  di  fervore, 
O  son  li  martyri  pien  di  fortezza, 
O  son  li  prelati  justi  e  seven, 
O  son  li  doctori  pien  di  prudenza?" 

Villon  wrote  in  his  Ballade  des  seigneurs  du  temps 
jadis  : — 

"  Oil  est  Claquin,  le  bon  Breton? 

Oil  le  comte  Daulphin  d'Auvergne, 

Et  le  bon  feu  due  d'Alen^on?     .     . 

Mais  oil  est  le  preux  Charlemaigne  !" 

and  in  the  next  ballade : — 

"  Mais  oil  sont  ly  saincts  apostoles,  /  c. 

D'aulbes  vestus,  d'amys  coeffez,"  4c. 

It  seems  to  me  far  more  likely  that  Villon  should 
know  the  works  of  St.  Bernard,  who  was  a  father  of 
the  Church,  and  possibly  part  of  the  course  at 
Villon's  university,  than  that  he  should  imitate  the 
work  of  a  Spaniard  almost  his  contemporary.  We 
know  that  Villon  knew  Latin,  French  slang  and 
French  ;  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  knowing  Spanish. 
However,  that  is  a  question  for  antiquaries  and  gram- 
marians. This  kind  of  lament  for  dead  greatness  is 
common  to  all  times  and  literatures;  it  is  possible  to 
quote  numerous  examples.  From  Mimnermus  to 
Herrick,  and  later,  poets  mourn  that  beauty  and 
nobility  and  glory  fade  and  die.  Dante  has  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  these  reflections  in  Canto  XII. 

of  the  Purgatorio  : —  "  ■'  " "'/ 

"  O  Saul  come  in  sulla  propria  spada 
quivi  parevi  morto  in  Gelbo^, 
che  poi  non  senti  pic^gia  ne  nigiada." 

In  another  goem  St.  Bernard  has  given  a  Christian 
turn  to  one  of  tfie  beautiful  commonplaces  of  all 
literatures.  He  reverses  the  a(jvice  of  Omar,  Catullus 
and  Ronsard,  and  says : — 

"  Nee  modo  laetaris,  quia  forsan  eras  morieris : 
Cur  caro  laetatur,  quK  vermis  esca  paratur?" 

(Take  no  delight  to-day;  for  to-morrow  you  may  be 
dead.  Why  ^ould  that  flesh  rejoice  which  is  made 
ready  as  nourishment  for  worms?) 

Conclusum  est  contra — Bemadum  1 

The  rhymed  nile  of  St.  Bernard,  with  its  command 
to  study,  is  held  by  some  to  have  aided  in  the  preser- 
vation of  learning  in  Europe  between  the  lath  and 
iSth  centuries.  It  may  be  translated  thus : — "  Every 
hour  thou  shalt  chant  hymns  and  prayers  and  thou 
Shalt  love  to  keep  silence.  Beyond  this  thou  shalt 
take  pleasure  in  orisons  and  in  reading,  that  nurse  of 
the  cloister."  Will  not  some  charming  millionaire 
Mdow  a  few  modern  monasteries,  celibacy  optional, 
and  every  man  to  deal  in  his  own  religious  |x>etry? 
For  the  barbarous  days  draw  near  to  us,  and  soon 
you  will  seek  from  Cornwall  to  Sutheriandsbire  and 
find  no  bocAs  savte  novels  and  scientific  tracts;  the 
word  "  Greek  "  is  already  a  reproach,  and  literature 
is  in  the  lunda  of  tke'dult  and  degreed  or  tlie  avarW 


or 
B^ity. 


tt|F  /teiff    pnd    degrade*' 

In  the  aamW^nSry  wS&  Wft  honounNt  by  St. 
Bernard  lived  ooe  Matthiefi  de  Y*"'l^'"*»^  ,''''*'<'  was- 
oetther  famous  nor  saintly.  Mfe  ijtrote  a  p6ttn  which. 
m  called  "  Deacriptio  Loci,"  and  which  is  interesting; 
to  modem  peopte  because  it  k  gf  »  kind  v^  c^re  in 
the  middle  ages.  More  or  less  stereotyped  descrip- 
tions of  "  out-of-doors  "  are  common  enough  in 
mediavaf  literature,  but  Matthieu  apparently  had 
both  imagination  and  a  delight  in  "Nature" — a 
creature  su{^>osed  to  have  been  invented  somewhere 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  will 
not  bore  everyone  with  more  Latin,  but  give  a  prose 
translation  of  Matthieu's  poem,  omitting  a  curious 
line  about  ginger,  which  I  do  not  like. 

"  The  grass,  which  the  sheep  or  the  deer  commends- 
to  the  poor  for  its  taste,  now  grows  in  scanty  tresses 
at  the  cross-roads.  The  lilies  are  cut  down  for  the 
whiteness  of  their  dress ;  it  is  bound  to  the  wound ; 
the  lance-like  form  lies  on  the  ground.  (This  is- 
rather  obscure ;  I  do  not  quite  see  how  M.  de 
Gourmont  gets  his  "  blesses  on  les  engerbe  "  out  of 
"ligatur  ad  vulnus.")  The  red  pales  in  the  violets;  and 
I  know  not  what  neuter  colour  appears  between  twO' 
shades.  The  apple  ripenS',  giving  abundant  juices  to 
be  prepared  at  the  fire  with  raw  wine.  (This  verse 
seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  making  of  apple-wassail 
than  to  eider-brewing.)  The  plump  cherries  ripen 
and  their  delicate  beauty  atones  for  their  brief  life. 
The  fennel  springs  up  in  tendrils  rich  in  perfume  with- 
which  spiritual  evil  is  chastened." 

(I  feel  I  ought  to  apologise  for  daring  to  make  any 
divergence  from  the  interpretation  which  a  scholar 
like  M.  de  Gourmont  has  adopted  for  this  poem. 
Still,  "  carboni  "  cannot  mean  "  under  the  press," 
as  he  translates  it,  and  it  can  mean  "  on  the  fire  "; 
and  apples,  as  I  mentioned  above,  were  used  in 
preparing  "wassail";  see  Shakespeare's  "  Whien 
roasted  crates  hiss  in  the  bowl  " — "Crabs  "  being  of 
course  "  Crab-apples.") 

It  is  quite  a  hopeless  task  to  try  and  give  any 
general  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  book ;  it  is  in  itself 
so  compact  and  so  inter-related  that  one  would  need 
to  quote  a  quarter  of  the  whole  thing  to  make  a 
complete  essay.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  literature 
iSvOracticaUy  unknown  to  us,  we  have  nothing  to 
compare  it  with,  no  standards,  no  previous  judgments- 
to  upset.  Naturally  everyone  knows  of  the  "  Dies 
ira "  and  the  "  Stabat  mater"  and  the  "  Veni, 
creator,"  and  so  on,  but  who  ever  thought  of  criticis- 
ing these  poems  as  poetry,  and  not  as  part  of  a 
religious  service?  Who,  before  M.  de  Gourmont,  had 
been  curious  to  discover  the  authors  of  these  hymns- 
and  the  prose  pieces  and  litanies  of  the  Roman 
CatfaoKc  services,  and  who  has  ever  discoursed  upon- 
them  at  once  learnedly  and  unpedantically,  with 
appreciation  untouched  by  religious  prejudice?  Are 
good  Catholics  allowed  to  ktfow  that  eight  centuries- 
passed  after  the  hymns  of  St.  Ambrose  were  written 
— hymns  which  are  still  sung  at  the  "  hours" — before 
the  "  Dies  irae  "  received  its  final  form  from  Jacopo 
da  Celano?  Is  it  orthodox  to  rake  over  the  records  of 
origins  of  the  "  Stabat  mater  "  and  the  "  Dies  irae," 
to  show  how  they  grew  from  litanies  and  sequaires, 
and  were  works  of  art,  not  works  of  "  divine " 
origin?  Is.  it  orthodox  to  rake  over  the  records  of 
the  Church  and  to  tell  the  world  how  much  the  priest 
was  entitled  to  fine  his  parishioners  for  various  pro- 
ceedings, now  known  as  "  unnatural  vices  "?  Does 
not  M.  de  Gourmont  tell  us  that  one  Elian  was  coo- 
demned  as  a  heretic  by  the  council  of  Nicea,  merely 
because  he  declared  that  "The  Word  entered  taut 
the  Viiyln's  eiu- "?  And  does  not  M.  de  Goun8f9<# 
tell  us  erven  worse  heresies,  without  turning,  a  hairt 
In  the  eiid  we  shall  see  Le  Latin  Mystique  |)lace^ 
upon  the  Index  as  a  book  unfit,  for  the  perusal  6t  tBe 
faithfttk  Exquisite  irony !  at  least  it  will  be  aipffe* 
c^Ae^  t>)r  the  book's  author,  for  be  h^s  inve^i^ 
smrA  qiiM  0^  sfwCHK  of  u-ooic  pieesore. 


VIEWS   AND   COMMENTS. 


LEiT  us  speak  of  agitators.  The  conviction  dayns 
it  were  high  time  we  held  a  few  words  of  prayer 
together.  For  nowadays  it  is  counted  as  being 
not  merely  worthy  to  be  an  agitator :  since  Oscar 
Wilde  let  the  mark  of  intelligence  rest  on  this  label, 
it  has  become  the  only  smart  thing,  so  much  so  that 
not  to  agitate  and  be  agitated  is  to  be  guilty  of  im- 
moral conduct  of  the  worst  brand :  to  be  dowdy,  to 
wit.  It  is  as  bad  99  not  eating  your  father  where 
the  correct  mode  is  that  you  should  eat  him  :  or 
wearing  clothes  where  the  fashion  is  that  you 
shouldn't.  So  oppressive  indeed  among  the  advanced 
is  the  weight  of  authority  demanding  that  you  should 
be  a  "  rebel,"  so  provocative  is  the  air  of  immutable 
rectitude  which  is  now  petrifying  about  the  brows 
of  the  agitator  :  that  we  personally  find  ourselves  in 
the  eventful  instant  when  "  Moral  "  conceives 
"  Schism,"  when  "evolution"  is  as  it  were  suspended 
in  the  act :  when  the  procreating  power  of  undocile 
temper  impregnates  the  "  customary  "  with  the  germ 
which,  developed,  will  devour  its  maternal  parent. 
<t>     iSl     (f 

The  foregoing  sentence  was  tall  :  let  us  step  down  : — 
In  the  old  days  when  the  "  agitator  "  was  wholly 
without  repute,  and  the  common-sense  of  the  people 
was  fed  on  grandmotherly  adages  such  as  "  Mind 
your  own  business,"  "  Help  yourself  and  heaven  will 
help  you,"  rebellion  among  the  "  meaner  sort  " — 
those  of  no  possessions — cut  no  ice  at  all.  Aristocratic 
and  middle-class  revolutions  have  succeeded  and 
failed  according  as  chance  circumstances  had  it :  but 
the  record  of  rebellion  among  the  unpropertied  makes 
a  doleful  story,  and  the  propertyless  rebel  has  been 
written  down  a  scurvy  knave.  When,  therefore, 
opinion  turns  turtle  so  rapidly  that  a  reputable 
thinker  can  ask  whether  one  is  not  a  rebel  in  a  tone  in 
which  one  silk-hatted  stockbroker  might  ask  another 
whether  it  were  his  habit  not  to  wear  shirts;  or  in 
which  one  person  might  be  scandalised  by  another 
who  walked  abroad  knowing  himself  to  be  infected 
with  smallpox,  it  is  advisable  one  should  assert  one's 
intention  to  withhold  one's  neck  from  the  block  for 
such  a  period  of  time  as  will  enable  the  assumptions 
which  are  in  the  minds  of  persons  who  call  themselves 

rebels  "  to  be  sized  up.  Persons  who  have  become 
enthused  under  the  influence  of  assumptions  are  quite 
liable  to  become  a  dang:er  to  one's  existence  if  they 
are  permitted  to  assume  in  addition  that  one  agrees 
with  them. 

One  of  this  week's  correspondents,   for  instance, 
K  1     "  struck  by  the  notion  it  is  possible  we  are  not 
rebels,   and  immediately  concludes,  there  can  be  no 
°  «^ ^'^^''"***  reason  for  our  continued  existence." 
__  Why  not  put  up  the  shutters?"  it  begins,  amiably. 
j}.        •     •     ■     **c.,   "there  seems  to  be  no  raison 
ittre  for  a  paper  "...    Wee  this  one.     "  Against 
What  IS  The  Egoist  rebeHing?     Against  Rebellion? 
Having  discovered  that  you  are  not  an  Anarchist  am 
1  now  to  discover  you  are  not  even  a  rebel?"     This 
letter  is  to  us  truly  revealing.     It  had  not  occurred 
M  us  that  our  pampered  existence  was  being  pro- 
'onged  through  time  on  the  understanding  that  we 
were  rebels  and  always  rebels.      We  had  come  to 
regard  the  foibles  of  these  rebels  as  part  of  our  native 
port.     As  for  our  reason  for  existing  it  was  only,  to 
our  way  of  viewing  it,  to  bear  true  witness— to  the 
«treme  limit  to  whfch  our  abUity  to  do  so  admits— 
egarding    the    things    and    persons    and    relations 
oetween  these  as  our  whim  and  haphazard  line  of 
mterest  suggests.     We  find  that  in  journalism,  as  in 
"terature  generally  and  the  rest  of  the  "  arts  "  it  Is 
n.,!-'"'^*   fertilising,    illuminating,    provocative    and 
P««aacious  thing  to  do.  "»     ■■ 

B  <t»    *    tjj 

drfw!!*      ""?*""*  **"«'*»'0"  an<^ '•«*«'»•    We  once 
ttefined   a  rebel  M   a   "  Webbite   ashamed   of   the 


Webbs,"  and  doubtless  thought  it  true  enough  and 
smart  to  boot.  Hence  what  we  now  suffer  in  the 
shape  of  misunderstanding :  the  diaci{riine  of  conse- 
quences Spenser  would  have  called  it.  We  imagined 
that  to  call  a  rebel  a  Webbite  would  have  been  effec- 
tual not  merely  in  irri^tlng  vastly  the  "  rebels,"  but 
would  have  made  it  dear  to  the  world  that  the  rebels 
and  we  were  as  worlds  apart.  We  prove  merely  that 
to  the  "provinces" — overseas  London  is  provincial, 
and  that  its  slang  like  any  other  slang  is  limited  to 
itself  :  that  beyond  a  ten-mile  radius  from  Charing 
Cross  (to  which  area  the  "  Fabian  News  "  will  link 
up  a  number  of  intellectualised  crick-necked  debating- 
societies  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow)  the  Webbs  are 
non-existent;  and  that  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a 
"  Webbite  "  might  be  a  new  species  of  teetotaller  or 
herb-eater. 

So  the  task  awaits  us  to  define  it  afresh.  A  rebel,  • 
we  take  it,  is  a  person  who  either  for  himself  or 
others  is  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  things — 
especially  things  connected  with  th^  possession  of 
wealth — in  which  he  finds  himself  situated ;  one  who 
therefore  concerns  himself  to  alter  those  conditions. 
An  agitator  we  might  add  is  a  rebel  either  "  born  " 
or  "  made,"  who  from  one  motive  or  another  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  make  persons  who  are  in  the  con- 
ditions to  which  he  objects,  also  dissatisfied  with 
those  conditions  witli  a  view  ultimately  to  induce 
them  to  alter  them. 

If    tj)    19 

Well,  very  estimable  :  what  is  there  to  cavil  at  in 
all  that?  Let  us  kx>k  at  it.  The  characteristic  of 
the  "  rebel  "  position  is  a  feeling  of  angry  temper 
against— something  :  i.e.  conditions,  presumably  static. 
Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  "  conditions  "  of  a  relative 
degree— precisely  in  that  relative  degree  under  which 
the  agitator  conceives  them,  are  an  illusion.  There 
are  conditions  which  men  would  find  absolute,  as  for 
instance  an  explorer  without  food  in  Arctic  territory  : 
but  in  a  "  land  of  plenty  "  such  as  these  in  which  the 
"rebel  movement"  is  trying  to  make  headway: 
conditions — static — hard  and  fast — are  illusory,  and 
Impermanent  as  the  blocking  out  of  light  from  a  room 
by  a  night's  frost  is  impermanent.  Heat  the, room 
and  the  window-panes  clear  and  the  light  streams 
'"■  .  .'^*"*'  seemingly-harsh  conditions  of  wealth- 
acquiring  in  fertile  lands  with  instruments  of  produc- 
tion such  as  we  possess  are  as  formidable  as  an  army 
of  snow  warriors  exposed  ul  the  gkire  of  warm^  sun- 
light. Conditions  dissolve  under  the  thawing  influ- 
ence of  human  initiative,  energy,  and  temper.     What 

IS-  amis^    u^  tl^^  — ^  i^^  .-^ — —    ■  ■!  ■  1 1 ■.  ■  t    i:.  -  
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human  eye  has  rested  upon,  is  not  the  condition  :  but 
the  conditioning  human  quantity  which  has  enabled  it 
to  take  shape.  The  condition  was  not  there  first :  it 
followed  in  the  trail  of  the  human  beings  who  allowed 
It  to  settle  round  them  aft  aa  aura;  and  altering  the 
condition  is  not  the  first  concern  :  the  seat  of  the 
agitator's  offending  lies  in  his  trying  to  persuade  the 
"  poor  "  that  it  is  :  the  folly  of  the  rebels  is  that  they 
believe  it  so  to  be. 

I)}  1^  (^ 
Consider  the  "  rebel  "  movemei*  in  England, 
whidi,  one  is  not  unhappy  to  note,  evidently  reached 
Its  hi^h-water  mark  some  considerabie  time  ago,  and 
IS  at  present  rapidly  receding:.  The  most  spirited 
and  distinguishing  feature  of  its  campaign  was  its 
onslaught  on  "Fat."  Even  its  artist— one  whose 
abUity  to  English  rebels  must  have  appeared  almost 
incredible,  Mr.  Dyson  the  cartoonist,  spent  his 
vutue  in  picturing  the  foibles  and  physical  protuber- 
ances of  the  "  Mm  of  Wealth,"  tfasrabr  puttiag  the 
*'  rebels  "  in,  gvetMr  fettle.  At  Oe  imM  time  it  nost 
have  been  a  sMrce  of  the  mosH  graimk  divenrion  to 
the  "  Fat  "  t^beoMictvcs.  Th»  tmdittaaal  gibe  at  the 
girth   of   an    imagiaary    waistband    caa   only    be    a 
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piquant  addition  to  the  ^aiisfaction  of  those  wh^  »tfi, 
well  aware  that  it  it  a  »ymbdjc,  what  though  enviOu$, 
acknowledgment  of  the  stoutness  of  their  purse — an 
acknowledgment  of  their  impcfftance  from  a  source 
which  they  could  well  understand  being  the  most 
loth  to  furnish  it. 

The  hypothesis  ufion  which  the  rebel  leaders — the 
agitators — press  their  propaganda  is  that  "  some- 
thing "  is  amiss:  therefore  that  it  is  a  "duty  "  for 
those  of  us  who  are  not  pleased  with  things,  to  be 
prepared  to  attack  persons  and  institutions.  An 
egoist  would  say  that  such  an  hypothesis  is  erroneous 
and  that  hopes  built  on  working  it  out"  will  end  in 
failure  and  disappointment.  He  would  regard  the 
"  f)o&r  "  man  (whom  later  we  shall  perhaps  be  able 
to  distinguish  further)  i.e.  the  man  who  cannot 
engineer  his  abilities  to  the  point  where  what  he  can 
get  comes  with  in  measurable  distance  of  what  he  wants, 
one  analogous  to  the  sick  man  in  a  community.  Now 
for  a  sick  man  the  first  obvious  necessity  is  to  get 
well.  If  he  were  to  spend  what  little  vital  power  is 
left  him  in  raging  against  those  whom  he  sees  around 
him  who  are  well  it  would  be  concluded  that  his  sick- 
ness had  affected  his  brain  as  well  as  the  less  sensi- 
tive part  of  his  person.  If  the  sick  man  sees  that  a 
man  in  full  health  is  getting  ahead  of  him  in  the 
attaining  of  the  things  Which  the  forrher  wants,  he  may 
conclude  that  partially  it  is  because  the  healthy  man 
had  a  walk-over.  Again,  the  only  obvious  thing  for 
the  sick  one  is — to  get  well. 

Where  the  analogy  between  the  sick  man  and  the 
poor  man  is  particularly  important  and  altogether 
parallel  and  sound  is  in  this  point.  The  first  necessities 
of  both  respectively,  i.e.  health  and  power,  are  not 
limited  quantities  :  they  are  not  monopolies  in  the  gift 
of  someone  else  :  only  in  a  very  remote  degree  and 
under  exceptional  circumstances  can  they  be  con- 
ferred :  they  must  in  some  mysterious  manner — in  the 
mysterious  and  miraculous  manner  which  is  the  way 
of  all  life,  be  culled  from  within  one's  self.  What 
the  way  is  for  each  individual,  he  finds  out  not  by 
rebelling  but  by  acquiescing  in  the  "  make-up  "  of 
his  own  nature  and  in  that  of  those  with  whom  he 
will  be  in  competition.  Just  as  a  student  in  a  labora- 
tory could  get  no  way  by  being  a  rebel,  by  asserting 
that  it  would  be  better  and  safer  all  round  if  nitrogen 
became  oxygen,  if  mercury  and  gold  sank  their 
differences  and  in  the  interests  of  the  larger  Unity 
became  identical,  so  social  rebels  will  get  no  way 
until  they  acquiesce  willingly  in  men  and  women 
being  what  they  are  :  accept  their  oddities  and  way- 
ward diffei^ences  and  then  make  the  best  and  most  of 
them  to  serve  their  individual  ends.  It  is  comical  that  it 
should  appear  necessary  to  say  things  so  elementary 
and  obvious  :  one  feels  like  the  advocate  of  the  lady 
anent  whom  Carlyle  ejaculated  "Egad,  she'd  better," 
when  told  that  after  due  deliberation  she  had  decided 
that  "for  herself,  she  accepted  the  Universe." 
Modern  rebels  are  that  lady's  intellectual  descendants. 

ijj     ijj     tj;  , 

The  "  poor  "  man  is  the  one  virho  lacks  the  power 
to  get  what  he  wants.  This  definition  should  meet 
the  objections  of  a  correspondent  in  this  current  issue, 
who  points  out  that  a  non-aggressive  man  who  does 
not  desire  wealth  and  power  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
aware  of  what  he  wants  and  of  getting  it  as  is  the 
aggressive  person  who  desires  "  wealth  and  power." 
The  confusion  is  caused  by  putting  wealth  and  power 
together  as  though  they  were  terms  of  equal  weight : 
whereas  they  are  quite  other.  "  Wealth  "  takes  its 
place  alongside  a  thousand  other  things  desired, 
which  '  -power  "  can  attain  if  its  desires  are  set  in  its 
direction.  Power  is  the  first  requisite  no  matter 
what  the  "want."  Even  to  lead  the  quiet  non- 
aggressive  retfred  life,  one  must  have  power  to  insist 
on  these  conditions  coming  into  being.  Unless  a 
man — even  the  most  peaceful — has  power  to  resist, 


one  kind  of  spy  or  another  with  an  armed  force  to 
support  hirti  will  invade  his  privacy— the  tax-collector, 
the  sanitary  inspector,  the  school  attendance  officer, 
and  in  the  predictable  future  the  recruiting-officer,  the 
state-doctor  and  so  on  from  little  to  more.  The 
necessity  for  power  can  never  be  laid  aside,  if  there 
be  any  wants  left:  aggressive  wants  or  peaceful 
wants.  With  it,  peace  or  aggression  are  available  at 
will  :  without  it,  one  must  accept  what  is  given. 
Which  explains  the  speaking  difference  in  the  posi- 
tions of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  Ulster  handful, 
and  the  nine  South  African  "  leaders  "  with  the 
working  population  of  South  Africa  behind  them. 
The  situation  is  plain  as  a  pikestaff  :  explaining  it  is 
like  "  explaining  "  the  fact  that  most  persons  have 
noses  somewhere  near  the  centres  of  their  faces :  the 
basis  of  all  concessions,  whether  from  men,  govern- 
ments, or  nature  itself  rests  on  the  power  to  compel 
them.  The  "  concession  "  is  the  mere  act  of  grace 
which  prefers  to  assume  the  pose  of  giving  something, 
which  withheld,  would  be  taken.  "  Sing  a  song  of 
liberty,"  forsooth  !  Every  one  is  at  "  liberty  "to  do 
what  he  can.  A  man's  "  liberty  "  is  always  at  his 
elbow  :  always  as  much  of  it  as  he  has  of  "  power." 
Then  what  is  the  value  of  rebelling?  It  is  an  irrele- 
vance, a  waste  of  attention,  time  and  energy. 

Ijj     ijj     tj]  -      . 

"  Why  not  put  up  the  shutters?"  The  query 
emanates  from  Mr.  Tucker.  Our  view  of  course  is 
that  the  shutters,  i.e.  those  things  which  a  friendly 
neighbour  can  handle  in  the  interests  of  another,  are  * 
just  these  catchwords  of  the  "  rebel  "  army  :  liberty, 
justice,  what  not.  By  removing  their  influence,  we 
remove  the  obstruction  which  separates  the  mind 
from  the  light,  of  one  who  has  eyes  to  see.  The 
growth  of  the  eye  is  beyond  any  external  power  to 
effect  :  but  something  can  be  done — always  has  been 
done  since  men  became  self-conscious — became 
artists,  that  is — to  remove  the  uncouth  growths,  the 
scales  which  gather  round,  the  senses  where  they 
become  external.  All  'language  is  an  art-form  :  much 
of  it  a  rotten  bad  form  :  bad,  being  untrue  to  the 
experience  it  purports  to  tell  forth.  How  then  should 
we  put  up  the  shutters  ?  It  is  our  pleasure  even  more 
than  we  consider  it  our  business  to  take  them  down. 

tjj     iJJ     Ijj 

How  the  misconception  regarding  what  this  "prob- 
lem (forsooth)  of  the  poor"  is  concerned  with,  is 
likely  to  end — the  misconception  that  its  remedy  has 
to  be  sought  in  the  "  system  "  rather  than  with  the 
individual  "  poor  " — is  becoming  clear.  It  fosters  in 
the  weak  an  hitherto  unknown  arrc^ance  concerning 
what  they  may  regard  as  their  just  dues  which  ulti- 
mately will  lead  them  into  a  position  they  at  present 
are  incapable  of  imagining.  Because  they  are  "  told  " 
that  the  powerful  have  wrongly  taken  advantage  of 
an  "  unfair  system,"  the  feeble-tempered  conceive 
themselves  as  holding  claims  of  Right  and  Justice 
against  them.  These  claims  are  the  actual  instru- 
ments of  their  undoing  :  they  are  the  stumbling-block 
in  their  line  of  comprehension.  They  imagine  that 
with  these  as  defenders,  ultimately  to  appear  as 
another  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
any  mouldering  stick  is  sufficient  to  fill  out  their 
armoury  for  the  struggle. 

Indeed,  with  the  assistance  of  "Conscience— 
working-on-the-other-side  " — whom  they  postulate  as 
necessary  to  Right  and  Justice,  they  have  came  to  a 
conclusion  which  suits  them  :  that  in  a  "  well-regu- 
lated "  world  there  is  no  struggle :  the  libertarian 
trinity,  Conscience,  Right  and  Justice,  can  just  con- 
ceive how  it  might  be  possible  to  muzzle  the 
powerful  in  their  varying  degrees  until  the  "pull" 
of  every  member  of  the  community  should  just  equal 
that  of  the  sickest  invalid  on  the  list.  "  If  only  the 
powerful  would  be  persuaded  and  give  the  system  « 


run  it  was  for  their  pleasure  as  well  as  for  th^ir 
good!"  Meantime,  while  they  are  theorising,  with 
their  eyes  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  already 
powerful  are  using  their  very  theories  against 
them.  Under  the  delusion  that  in  a  community  of 
brotherly  democrats,  each  is  going  to  govern  all, 
the  "  poor  "  are  submitting  to  a  degree  of 
governing  which  would  never  have  been  attempted 
had  it  not  been  glozed  over  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
done  with  their  consent.  The  deluge  of  powerful  men's 
laws — arrangements  to  suit  the  schemes  of  order 
which  will  best  suit  them,  has  fallen  on  the  meek  little 
democrats,  by  request.  They  imagined  they  were 
contracting  with  men  of  their  own  weight :  that  in 
fact  they  were  all  to  become  equal,  before  the  law. 
They  imagined  that  having  proved  themselves  inferior- 
in  the  open  lists,  they  would  be  allowed  to  draw  up 
the  rules  for  contests. 

The    "poor"    cannot    have    it    every    way:    they 
cannot  fail  in  the  fight  and  then  dictate  the  manner  of 
fighting.     How  are  they  going  to  persuade  those  who 
have  beaten  them  all  round  that  the  latters'  needs  are 
not  what  they  think  they  are,   but  what  it  is  right 
they  should  be?      How  are  they  going  to  persuade 
them  that  the  "  Morals  "  which  serve  them  so  badly 
are  better  ways  than  the  "  Immorals  "  which  serve 
their  conquerors  so  well?     By  talking,   gush,   pious 
sentiment   and    rhetoric?      They    delude   themselves. 
They  have  either  to  be  prepared  to  tug  at  the  bundle 
of  power  and  possessions  or  take  what  is  given  them 
—if  anything  is  given  them — and  be  thankful.     Their 
dislike  for  tugging  is  not  going  to  stop  it :   simply 
because  better  men  than  they  like  it  and  intend  going 
on  with  it.     To  lay  too  much  count  on  the  sensitive- 
ness which  is  fretted  by  their  discomfiture  is  to  make 
an    enormous    miscalculation,    for    no    man    is    his 
brother's  keeper  except  in  the  sense  that  he  is  his 
gaoler :    a  fact  which  the  working  out  of  all  these 
philanthropic  tendencies  most  unmistakeably  reveals. 
That  enjoyment  of  struggle  can  be  diminished  by  the 
awareness  that  one  is  trampling  on  someone  is  due  to  a 
repugnance  at  the  "  feel  "  that  one's  foot  is  on  some- 
thing which  writhes  and  not  on  solid  earth  ;  but  not 
even  the  dislike  of  the  sensation  of  squelching  one's 
boots    into    another's    vitals    is    likely    to    stop    the 
struggle  :  for  the  simple  reason  that  healthy  people 
can't  exist  happily  without  it.  What  then  will  happen 
to  those  who  prove  themselves  incapable,  in  spite  of 
much  friendly   aid   and   substantial   ends  thrown,   of 
maintaining  their  foothold  will  be  that  they  will  be 
carried  out  of  the  way,  "  employed  "  in  a  protected 
irresponsible  position,   legislated   for  and  controlled, 
ror  such  as  are  useful,  a  legal  status  will  be  guaran- 
teed :  they  will  be  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well-housed, 
by  means  of  a  "legal"  minimum  wage  :     of  the  highest 
rank  among  the  domesticated  beasts  of  burden.     This 
as  long   as   they   remain    useful    and   well-regulated, 
hard-working  and  moral,  that  is.     If  they  become  too 
useless  or  too  troublesome,  they  will,  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  offend,  be  confined  or  killed  off. 
The  staggeringlyrapid  increase  in  the  number  of  indict- 
able offences  shows  what  direction  governments  and 
social  reformers  consider  the  line  of  efficiency  in  the 
confinement   department   wUl    take.       The   eugenics 
niovement  on  the  other  hand  illustrates  the  line  of 
efficiency  in  the  extinction  department.     Segregation, 
castration,  lethal  chambers,  eliminatioa  of  "criminal" 
types  along  with  the  "  feeble-minded  "—these  things 
although   th«ir  advocates   are  mostly  only  sub-con- 
sctously  aware  of  it,  are  the  steady  bearing  out  of  the 
principle  "  whereby  the  "  tuggers  "despatch  the 
non-strugglers. 

The  responsible  party laf  course  are  these  latter: 
and  in  their  arrogant  setting  towards  disaster  they 
are  supported  by  the  counsels  ol' rtt^?,'  tefiMliitni, 
"Walists  and' masters  alike.      '    ' 


The  Causes  and  Remedy  of  the 

Poverty  of  China.     ' 
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[Note. — The  following  MSS.  was  left  with  me  by  a 
Chinese  official.  I  might  have  treated  it  in 
various  ways.  He  suggested  that  I  should 
rewrite  it.  I  might  excerpt  the  passages  whereof 
I  disapprove  but  I  prefer  to  let  it  alone.  At  a 
time  when  China  has  replaced  Greece  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  so  many  occidentals,  it  is  inte- 
resting to  see  in  what  way  the  occidental  ideas 
are  percolating  into  the  orient.  We  have  here 
the  notes  of  a  practical  and  technical  Chinaman. 
There  are  also  some  corrections,  I  do  not  know 
by  whom,  but  I  leave  them  as  they  are. — 
Ezra  Pound.] 

tji    ijj    ijj 

By  F.  T.  S. 

THERE  are  two  great  Republics  in  the  world, 
namely  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Chinese  Republic.  One  is  the  oldest  and 
richest  republic  in  the  world  and  the  other  is  the 
newest  and  poorest.  Indeed  the  wealth  and  strength 
of  one  make  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  the  other 
more  prominent. 

There  are  four  hundred  million  inhabitants  in 
China'  against  seventy  million  in  the  United  States ; 
there  are  more  than  forty  million  square  //'  against 
thirty  million  in  the  United  States ;  and  there  are 
innumerable  valuable  mines  in  China  hidden  under 
the  ground  untouched,  against  the  already  developed 
resources  of  the  United  States.  In  none  of  the  above 
respects  is  China  inferior  to  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  wealth  and  power  she  may 
produce  by  the  industry  of  her  dense  population,  by 
the  development  of  her  vast  territory  and  unbounded 
natural  resources.  Thus  China,  China  possessing 
advantages  enabling  her  to  compete  with  America, 
might  even  surpass  any  other  country  in  the  world 
for  riches  and  power.  However  to  our  disappoint- 
ment we  find  that  after  every  means  has  been 
employed  to  relieve  her  financial  difficulty,  there  is 
still  an  empty  exchequer,  and  her  people  we  find  can 
hardly  drag  on  their  miserable  existence.  Certainly 
this  abnormal  condition  should  have  no  right  to  exist 
in  so  vast  a  territory  as  China,  which  contains  a 
population  of  four  hundred  million  souls  and  count- 
less undeveloped  resources,  such  as  cannot  be  found 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

However   it   must  be   known   that   the  poverty  oT 
China  is  rather  superficial  and  temporary.     In  reality 
she  is  rich  and  her  riches  are  sure  to  materialise  in 
the  near  future.     In  order  to  improve  her  condition 
we  must  study  the  various  causes,  present  or  remote, 
which  led  to  the  present  poverty  so  that  means  may 
be  provided  for  remedy.     Among  the  recent  Causes 
the  most  prominent  ones  are  failure  in  commercial 
struggles  and   the  defeat  of  our  arms.      Since  the 
country  was  opened  to  international  commerce,  tens 
of  millions  have  been  drained  every  year  by  foreign 
countries  by  the  exchange  of  our  raw  materials  for 
their  manufactured  goods;  hence  by  constant  losses 
the  people  have  been  impoverished.      In  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  and  the   Boxer  trouble  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  were  paid  for  indemnity.      Thus 
poverty  has  been  the  outcome  of  these  disasters.  The 
poverty   should   also  he   attributed  to   some  nemote 
causes  which  have  now  made  their  effacts  felt.  These 
causes  have,  since  hundreds  or  thousands  of  yesn-s 
ago,  conspired  for  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the 
present  day.      For  thousands  o£  years  the  natural 
resources  and  the  industry  of  China  have  not  been 
developed.       Occasionally    there    were   a   few   good 
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emperors  who  tried  hard  to  exercise  economy  in  state 
expenditure,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  were  many 
iKid  ones  who  squandered  the  funds  of  the  state. 
Thus  there  was  no  lasting  improvement  made.  By 
international  trade  a  strange  element  came  into  exis- 
tence of  the  nation.  By  the  Sino-Japanese  War  and 
the  Boxer  uprising,  the  existence  of  this  nation 
received  a  severe  blow.  And  by  the  various  indemni- 
ties of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  consequently 
we  see  to-day  the  corruption  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration, the  weakness  of  our  army,  the  deplorable 
condition  of  our  finance  and  the  misery  of  the  people. 
Much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  more  recent  causes 
but  we  should  not  neglect  to  study  the  rernote  ones 
to  which  the  more  recent  ones  are  but  their  effects, 
therefore  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  investigate 
them  carefully. 

(i)  The  cause  in  connection  with  the  education  of 
the  country.  The  progress  of  the  economy  of  the 
people  is  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country.  According  to  the  foreign 
economists,  the  progress  of  economy  is  based  upon 
the  demands  and  appetites  of  the  public.  When 
hungry,  there  is  a  desire  for  foodand  when  cold,  a 
desire  for  clothing.  Having  obtained  the  above  there 
is  a  fresh  desire  for  luxury  etc.  without  any  end. 
The  desire  for  existence  will  therefore  create  many 
appetites  and  demands.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  are  many  desires  towards  the  perfecting  of  the 
moral  nature,  to  encourage  the  various  desires  is  the 
cause  of  progress  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
foreign  countries.  But  the  principles  taught  by  the 
Chinese  sages  are  totally  different  from  the  above. 
The  most  important  teaching  of  the  sages  is  that  a 
man  should  minimise  or  suppress  his  desires  and 
appetites.  "  After  a  man  becomes  destitute  of 
desires,  he  is  a  perfect  man."  "  To  nourish  a  heart, 
nothing  is  better  than  to  restrict  one's  desires." 
Hence  to  regulate  his  person  "  a  man  should  not 
seek  to  satisfy  his  hunger  when  he  eats,  nor  to  seek 
for  comfort  when  he  lives;  and  he  should  lose  his 
joyful  mind  when  he  takes  the  poorest  food."  With 
regard  to  worldly  comforts,  '  he  will  not  live  in  a 
magnificent  palace,  nor  sit  at  a  sumptuous  table,  nor 
keep  a  numerous  retinue  with  thousands  of  state 
carriages  when  he  has  the  power  to  do  so.  The  great 
sage  Tseng  Sheng  was  so  poorly  dressed  that  when 
he  moved  his  coat  was  torn  and  his  elbow  was  seen, 
and  when  he  put  on  his  shoe  it  was  broken.  Han 
Yu,  another  sage,  was  so  {X)or  that  his  children  wept 
for  having  no  clothing  to  pass  the  winter  and  his 
wife  complained  owing  to  hunger  in  a  time  of  good 
year.  The  more  philosophy  a  man  has,  the  more 
would  he  suppress  his  desires  and  appetites.  This 
Is  one  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the  nation.  The  taw 
of  evolution  is  that  the  "  fittest  should  survive  in  the 
heat  of  the  struggle  for  existence."  To  have 
economk;  progress  means  struggle. 

When  farmers  struggle  or  compete  with  farmers 
the  farms  will  yield  more  plentifully.  When  mechanics 
struggle  or  compete  with  mechanics,  manufactures 
will  develop.  When  a  similar  struggle  has  started 
among  the  merchant  class  riches  and  wealth  will  "mul- 
tiply. The  great  economist  says  truly :  the 
development  of  society  is  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  people,  as  soon  as  there  is  no 
progress  deterioration  will  set  in.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  labour  of  the  people  is  a  great  source  of 
wealth,  and  that  the  labour  of  agriculture  is  among 
the  foremost,  that  of  industry  is  the  next  and  that  of 
commerce  is  the  last.  Therefore  wealth  has  b«en 
considered  as  the  outcome  of  struggle,  which  is  the 
only  rdad  to  victory.  But  in  China  a  totally  different 
education  has  been  imparted  iiv  the  mind  of  the 
people  from  the  very  beginning.  Our  moral  teaching 
is  that  struggle  should  by  all  means  be  avoided  and 
that  moderation  should  be  the  motto  at  life.  An  Tze 
said  that  moderation  is  the  chief  princy^  in  morality. 
Confucius  said  that  there  should  be  no  struggle  with 


a  princely  man.  The  ancient  sages  even  hated  to 
mention  the  word  "  interest."  It  is  a  word  which 
Confucius  seldom  mentioned,  and  he  said  that  base 
persons  studied  their  own  interest.  Mentze  said  that 
when  a  person  devotes  his  whole  attention  to  his 
personal  interests,  he  may  be  classified  as  a 
follower  of  Chi  (a  notorious  ancient  highway- 
man). Therefore  when  Huan-chi  questioned  Con- 
fucius about  agricultural  education  he  was  scorned  for 
his  pettiness,  and  when  Tze-kung  asked  about  com- 
mercial affairs,  he  was  laughed  at  for  being  uhable  to 
be  patient  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  The  principle 
taught  by  the  sages  is  therefore  than  men  should  be 
satisfied  in  their  poverty  and  not  have  a  spirit  for 
struggle,  hence  the  present  poverty. 

however,  there  have  been  specialists  in  our 
country  who  have  been  well-versed  on  the  subject  of 
economy.  Kuan  Tze  said  that  after  there  has  been 
a' full  granary  people  will  understand  propriety,  and 
after  the  clothes  and  food  are  sufficient,  people  will 
take  up  the  question  of  glory  and  shame.  Again  he 
said  that  the  four  classes  of  people,  viz.  :  scholars, 
farmers,  traders  and  mechanics  are  the  rock  of  the 
nation.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  live  together. 
Farmers  should  congregate  together  in  their  places, 
■ploughing  their  fields  to  sow  the  seeds  of  grain, 
weeding  before  the  rain  comes,  and  patiently  labour- 
ing after  the  timely  rain  from  the  break  till  the  close 
of  the  day.  This  is  the  genesis  of  economy  regarding 
the  profit  of  agriculture.  Mechanics  should  live 
together  in  their  places,  where  they  can  secure  best 
materials  in  the  four  seasons  for  their  works.  They 
should  work  hard,  exercise  economy  and  seek  the 
best  method  to  develop  industry,  so  that  they  may 
best  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  They  should 
consult  with  one  another  :  show  their  results  to  one 
another  :  encourage  with  one  another  the  skill  of  their 
hands.  This  is  the  genesis  of  the  branch  of  economy 
regarding  the  profits  derived  from  industrjf.  Mer- 
chants should  live  together  in  their  places,  where  they 
can  form  an  estimate  of  the  goods  produced  by  the 
towns  near  by,  and  keep  themselves  well  informed 
of  the  market  prices.  Employing  the  best  means  of 
communication  to  transport  these  goods  to  places 
where  they  are  needed,  they  must  form  a  precise 
judgment  of  the  wants  and  the  prices  of  the  various 
places,  exchanging  goods  produced  in  other  districts 
by  their  own  native  produce.  This  is  the  genesis  of 
the  branch  of  economy  regarding  the  profits  derived 
from  commerce.  Thus  two  thousand  years  ago  Kuan 
Tze  had  already  taught  the  great  principles  of 
economy,  but  the  thing  is  that  these  principles  have 
not  been  developed  and  enlarged  by  his  posterity. 
The  reason  is  that  the  scholars  of  China  have  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  the  teachings  of  altruism  and 
righteousness,  and  have  shunned  the  discussion  of 
material  development,  hence  they  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  education  of  the  mind  and  too  little  on  the 
education  of  materialism.  Although  Kuan  Tze  was 
profoundly  versed  in  the  question  of  economy,  he  was 
taunted  by  Confucius  with  pettiness,  and  it  was 
hinted  by  Mencius  that  "  though  his  policy  had  a 
splendid  result  it  was  a  mean  one."  For  thousands 
of  years  such  sentiments  have  been  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  Chinese  scholars,  and  consequently  all 
persons  of  talent  and  intelligence  have  striven  to 
become  scholars,  despising  the  callings  of  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  commerce.  They  do  not  con- 
descend to  bestow  their  time  for  the  study  of  matters 
which  tend  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  although 
there  are  plenty  of  books  which  treat  of  commerce 
and  the  production  of  wealth,  they  are  left  to  rot  on 
the  bookshelves.  As  such  custom  has  prevailed  in 
the  society  to  the  detriment  of  material  progress,  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  present  poverty 
of  China.  Should  there  be  no  revolution  introduced 
in  such  a  tystenl  of  education,  it  is  a  sfaetr  impossi- 
bility to  maintain  our  ground  in  the  present  age  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  strenuously  tfrugglinK 
for  existence. 
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(2)  Causes  in  connection  with  the  customs  of  the 
people.  Some  provinces  are  more  developed  and 
others  are  still  in  a  state  of  antiquity.  To  study  the 
condition  of  the  latter  one  only  needs  to  go  to  Honan, 
some  parts  of  which  province  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  primitive  state  of  affairs.  Here  .and 
there  are  groups  of  more  than  a  hundred  people  living 
together  in  loess  caves,  and  their  way  of  living  has 
been  so  poor  and  simple  that  none  would  think  that 
such  a  society  could  exist  in  a  country  like  this  at  the 
present  day.  They  have  been  struggling  very  hard 
the  whole  year  round,  but  they  can  scarcely  drag  on 
their  miserable  existence.  Moreover  they  are  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  what  has  taken  place  in  their 
own  country.  They  do  not  know  that  there  is  some-, 
thing  called  politics,  and  they  still  record  the  present 
as  the  4th  year  of  the  Reign  of  Hsuan  Tung.  In 
this  world  of  struggle  such  a  state  of  society  should 
never  exist.  If  the  above  be  the  state  of  the  people 
of  the  interior,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  talk  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  and  if  this 
be  the  state  of  the  Chinese  it  is  unnecessary  to  talk  of 
aborigines  of  Yunnan  and  other  places.  We  do  not 
mean  that  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  all  over  the 
country,  but  do  mean  that  such  a  state  has  existed 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  showing  the  slow 
progress  of  the  livelihood  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  Therefore  we  say  that  the  custom  and 
habit  of  the  people  may  be  one  cause  of  the  poverty 
of  the  country. 

Let  us  turn  round  to  the  other  direction.  When  a 
Chinese  visitor  reaches  Shanghai  or  Tientsin  he  will 
meet  totally  different  elements.  He  will  meet  many 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  adopting  a  foreign  costume 
from  head  to  foot.  He  will  see  many  of  the  houses 
of  his  iellow-countrymen  adorned  with  foreign  furni- 
ture and  pictures,  and  their  meals  and  everything  are 
also  foreign.  They  have  tried  to  imitate  the  foreign 
way  of  living,  but  they  have  failed  to  see  the  loss 
resulting  from  their  imitation  of  foreigners.  Were 
the  financial  situation  of  this  country  not  so  difficult 
the  loss  would  not  be  felt,  but  in  a  time  like  this 
when  China  is  hard  pressed  from  every  side  within 
and  without  such  prodigality  ^nd  sumptuousness  vyill 
no  doubt  hasten  a  great  disaster  to  this  nation.  This 
then  is  another  reason  of  poverty  in  this  country. 

{To  be  Continued.) 

A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man. 

By  James  Joyce. 
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THE  fellows  talked  together  in  little  groups. 
One  fellow  said : 

—  They  were  caught  near  the  Hill  of  Lyons. 

—  Who  caught  them? 

—  Mr.  Gleeson  and  the  Minister.     They  were  on 
a  car. 

The  same  fellow  added  : 

—  A  fellow  In  the  Higher  Line  told  me. 
Fleming  asked  : 

—  But  why  did  they  run  away,  tell  us? 

—  I   know   why,    Cecil   Thunder   said.      Because 
they  had  fecked  cash  out  of  the  rector's  room. 

—  Who  fecked  it? 

—  Kickham's  brother.     And  th«y  all  went  shares 
in  It. 

But  that  was  stealing.     How  could  they  have  done 
that?  ' 

—  A  fat  lot  you  know  about  it.  Thunder !'  Wells 
said.     I  know  why  they  scut. 

—  Tell  us  why. 

—  I  was  toW  not  to,  WeHs  said. 

-^  O,  go  00,  Wdls,  aU  said.     You  might  telf  us. 


We  won't  let  It  out. 

Stephen  bent  forward  his  head  to  hear.  Wells 
looked  round  to  see  if  anyone  was  coming.  Then  he 
said  secretly  : 

—  You  know  the  altar  wine  they  keep  in  the  press 
in  the  sacristy? 

—  Yes. 

—  Well,  they  drank  that  and  it  was  found  out 
who  did  it  by  the  smell.  And  that's  why  they  ran 
away,  if  you  want  to  know. 

And  the  fellow  who  had  spoken  first  said  : 

—  Yes,  that's  what  I  heard  too  from  the  fellow  In 
the  Higher  Line. 

The  fellows  were  all  silent.  Stephen  stood  among 
them,  afraid  to  speak,  listening.  A  faint  sickness  of 
awe  made  him  feel  weak.  How  could  they  have 
done  that  ?  He  thought  of  the  dark  silent  sacristy. 
There  were  dark  wooden  presses  there  where  the 
crimped  surplices  lay  quietly  folded.  It  was  not  the 
chapel  but  still  you  had  to  speak  under  your  breath. 
It  was  a  holy  place.  He  remembered  the  summer 
evening  he  had  been  there  to  be  dressed  as  boat- 
bearer,  the  evening  of  the  procession  to  the  little 
altar  in  the  wood.  A  strange  and  holy  place.  The 
boy  that  held  the  censer  had  swung  it  gently  to  and 
fro  near  the  door  with  the  silvery  cap  lifted  by  the 
middle  chain  to  keep  the  coals  lighting.  That  was 
called  charcoal  :  and  it  had  burned  quietly,  as  the 
fellow  had  swung  it  gently,  and  had  given  off  a  weak 
sour  smell.  And  then  when  all  were  vested  he  had 
stood  holding  out  the  boat  to  the  rector  and  the 
rector  had  put  a  spoonful  of  incense  in  and  it  had 
hissed  on  the  red  coals. 

The  fellows  were  talking  together  in  little  groups 
here  afad  there  on  the  playground.  The  fellows- 
seemed  to  him  to  have  grown  smaller :  that  was 
because  a  sprinter  had  knocked  him  down  the  day 
before,  a  fellow  out  of  Second  of  Grammar.  He  had 
been  thrown  by  the  fellow's  machine  lightly  on  the 
cinder-path  and  his  spectacles  had  been  broken  in 
three  pieces,  and  some  of  the  grit  of  the  cinders  had 
gone  into  his  mouth. 

That  was  why  the  fellows  seemed  to  him  smaller 
and  farther  away  and  the  goalposts  so  thin  and  far 
and  the  soft  grey  sky  so  high  up.  But  there  was  no 
play  on  the  football  grounds  for  cricket  was  coming  : 
and  some  said  that  Barnes  would  be  the  prof,  and 
some  said  it  would  be  Flowers.  And  all  over  the 
playgrounds  they  were  playing  rounders  and  bowling 
twisters  and  lobs.  And  from  here  and  from  there 
came  the  sounds  of  the  cricket  bats  through  the  soft 
grey  air.  They  said  :  pick,  pack,  pock,  puck  :  little 
drops  of  water  in  a  fountain  slowly  falling  in  the 
brimming  bowl. 

Athy,  who  had  been  silent,  said  quietly  : 

—  You  are  all  wrong. 

All  turned  towards  him  eagerly. 

—  Why?  * 

—  Do  you  know? 

—  Who  told  you? 

—  Tell  us,  Athy. 

Athy    pointed    across    the    playground  to    where 

Simon   Moonan  was   walking   by  himself  kicking   a 
stone  before  him.  » 

—  Ask  him,  he  said.      '■'■"''" 

The  fellows  looked  there  and  then  said  : 

—  Why  him?  '     "- 

—  Is  he  in  it? 

Athy  lowered  his  voice  and  said  : 

—  Do  you  know  why  those  fellows  scut?  I  will 
tell  you  but  you  must  not  let  on  you  know. 

—  TeU  us,  Athy.  Go  on.  You  might  if  you 
know. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  said 
mysteriously  : 

—  They  were  caught  with  Simon  Moonan  and 
Tusker  Boyle  in  the  square  one  night. 

The  fellows  looked  at  him  and  asked  : 

—  Caught? 

—  Wfcat  doing? 
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Athy  said  : 

—  Smugging. 

All  the  fellows  were  silent :  and  Athy  said  : 

—  And  that's  why? 

Stephen  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  fellows  but  they 
\vere  all  looking  across  the  playground.  He  wanted 
to  ask  somebody  about  it.  What  did  that  mean 
about  the  smugging  in  the  square?  Why  did  the 
five  fellows  out  of  the  Higher  Line  run  away  for 
that?  It  was  a  joke,  he  thought.  Simon  Moonan 
had  nice  clothes  and  one  night  he  had  shown  him  a 
ball  of  creamy  sweets  that  the  fellows  of  the  football 
fifteen  had  rolled  down  to  him  along  the  carpet  in 
the  middle  of  the  refectory,  when  he  was  at  the  door. 
It  was  the  night  of  the  match  against  the  Bective 
Rangers  and  the  ball  was  made  just  like  a  red  and 
green  aj^le  only  it  opened  and  it  was  full  of  the 
creamy  sweets.  And  one  day  Boyle  had  said  that 
an  elephant  had  two  tuskers  instead  of  two  tusks 
and  that  was  why  he  was  called  Tusker  Boyle,  but 
some  fellows  called  him  Lady  Boyle  because  he  was 
always  at  his  nails,  paring  them. 

Eileen  had  long  thin  cool  white  hands  too  because 
she  was  a  girl.  They  were  like  ivory ;  only  soft. 
That  was  the  meaning  of  Tower  of  Ivory  but  Protes- 
tants could  not  understand  it  and  made  fun  of  it. 
One  day  he  had  stood  beside  her  looking  into  the 
Hotel  Grounds.  A  waiter  was  running  up  a  trail  of 
bunting  on  the  flagstaff  and  a.  fox  terrier  was  scam- 
pering to  and  fro  on  the  sunny  lawn.  She  had  put 
her  hand  into  his  pocket  where  his  hand  was  and  he 
had  felt  how  cool  and  thin  and  soft  her  hand  was.  She 
had  said  that  pockets  were  funny  things  to  have  : 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  she  had  broken  away  and 
had  run  laughing  down  the  sloping  curve  of  the  path. 
Her  fair  hair  had  streamed  out  behind  her  like  gold 
in  the  sun.  Tmuer  of  Ivory.  House  of  Gold.  By 
thinking  of  things  you  could  understand  them. 

But  why  in  the  square?  You  went  there  when 
you  wanted  to  do  something.  It  was  all  thick  slabs 
of  slate  and  water  trickled  all  day  out  of  tiny  pin- 
holes and  there  was  a  queer  smell  of  stale  water 
there.  And  behind  the  door  of  one  of  the  closets 
there  was  a  drawing  in  red  pencil  of  a  bearded  man  in 
a  Roman  dress  with  a  brick  in  each  hand  and  under- 
neath was  the  name  of  the  drawing : 

Balbus  was  building  a  wall.  ^ 

Some  fellows  had  drawn  it  there  for  a  cod.  It  had 
a  funny  face  but  it  was  very  like  a  man  with  a  beard. 
And  on  the  wall  of  another  closet  there  was  written 
in  backhand  in  beautiful  writing  : 

Tulius  Casar  wrote  The  Calico  Belly. 

Perhaps  that  was  why  they  were  there,  because  it 
was  a  place  where  some  fellows  wrote  things  for  cod. 
^ut  all  the  same  it  was  queer  what  Athy  said  and 
the  way  he  said  it.  It  was  not  a  cod  because  they 
had  run  away.  He  kx)ked  with  the  others  across  the 
playground  and  began  to  feel  afraid. 

At  last  Fleming  said  : 

—  And  we  are  all  to  be  punished  for  what  other 
fellows  did?         ' 

—  I  won't  come  back,  see  if  I  do,  Cecil  Thunder 
said.  TTiree  days'  silence  in  the  refectory  and  send- 
ing us  up  for  six  and  eight  every  minute. 

—  Yes,  said  Wells.  And  old  Barrett  has  a  new 
way  of  twisting  the  note  so  tha^you  can't  open  it 
and  fold  it  again  to  see  how  many  jferulae  you  are  to 
get.     I  won't  come  back  too. 

— •  Yes,  said  Cecil  Thunder,  and  the  prefect  of 
studies  was  in  Second  of  Grammar  this  morning. 

—  Let  us  get  up  a  rebellion,  Fleming  said.  Will 
we? 

All  the  fellows  were  silent.  The  air  was  very  silent 
amf  you  could  hear  the  cricket  bats  but  more  sl«wly 
than  before :  pick,  pock. 

Wells  asked : 

—  What  is  going  to  be  done  to  them? 

—  Simon  Moonan  and  Tusker  are  geiug  to  be 
flogged,  Athy  said,  and  the  fellows  in  the  Higher 
Line  got  their  choice  of  flogging  or  being  expelled. 


—  .^nd  which  are  they  taking?  asked  the  fellow 
who  had  spoken  first. 

—  All  are  taking  expulsion  except  Corrigan,  Athy 
answered.  He's  going  to  be  flogged  by  Mr. 
Gleeson. 

—  I  know  why,  Cecil  Thunder  said.  He  is  right 
and  the  other  fellows  are  wrong  because  a  flogging 
wears  off  after  a'  bit  but  a  fellow  that  has  been 
expelled  from  college  is  known  all  his  life  on  account 
of  it.     Besides  Gleeson  won't  flog  him  hard. 

—  It's  best  of  his  play  not  to,  Fleming  said. 

—  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  Simon  Moonan  and 
Tusker,  Cecil  Thunder  said.  But  I  don't  believe  they 
will  be  flogged.  Perhaps  they  will  be  sent  up  for 
twice  nine. 

—  No,  no,  said  Athy.  They'll  both  get  it  on  the 
vital  spot. 

Wells  rubbed  himself  and  said  ifl  a  crying  voice  : 

—  Please,  sir,  let  me  off  ! 

Athy  grinned  and  turned  up  the  sleeves  of  his 
jacket,  saying : 

—  It  can't  be  helped ;  //  must  be  done.  So  dawn  with 
your  breeches  And  out  with  your  bum. 

The  fellows  laughed ;  but  he  felt  that  tbey  were  a 
little  afraid.  In  the  silence  of  the  soft  grey  air  he 
heard  the  cricket-bats  fro«n  here  and  from  there : 
pock.  That  was  a  sound  to  bear  but  if  you  were  hit 
then  you  would  feel  a  pain.  The  pandybat  made  a 
sound  too  but  not  like  that.  The  fellows  said  it  was 
made  of  whalebone  and  leather  with  lead  inside  :  and 
he  wondered  what  was  the  pain- like.  There  were 
different  kinds  of  sounds.  A  long  thin  cane  would 
have  a  high  whistling  sound  and  he  wondered  what 
was  that  pain  like.  It  made  him  shivery  to  think  of 
it  and  cold  :  and  what  Athy  said  too.  But  what  was 
there  to  laugh  at  in  it  ?  It  made  him  shivery  :  but 
that  was  because  you  always  felt  like  a  shiver  when 
you  let  down  your  trousers.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
bath  when  you  undressed  yourself.  He  wondered 
who  had  to  let  them  down,  the  master  or  the  boy 
himself.     O  how  could  they  laugh  about  it  that  way? 

He  looked  at  Athy's  rolled-up  sleeves  and  knuckly 
inky  hands.  He  h^d  rolled  up  his  sleeves  to  show 
how  Mr.  Gleescm  would  roU  up  his  sleeves.  But  Mr. 
Gleeson  had  round  shiny  cuffs  and  clean  white  wrists 
and  fattish  white  hands  and  the  nails  of  them  were 
long  and  pointed.  Perhaps  he  pared  them  too  like 
Lady  Boyle.  But  they  were  terribly  long  and  poiated 
nails.  So  long  and  cruel  they  were  though  the  white 
fattish  hands  were  not  cruel  but  gentle.  And  though 
he  trembled  with  «rfd  and  fright  to  think  of  the  cruel 
long  nails  and  of  the  high  whistling  sound  of  the 
cane  and  of  the  chill  you  feh  at  the  end  of  your  shirt  ^ 
when  you  undressed  yourself,  yet  he  felt  a  feeling  of  . 
queer  quiet  pleasure  inside  him  to  think  of  the  white 
fattish  hands,  clean  and  strong  and  gentle.  And  he 
thought  of  what  Cecil  Thunder  had  said;  that  Mr. 
Gleeson  would  not  flog  Corrigan  hard.  And  Fleming 
had  said  he  would  not  because  it  was  best  of  his  play 
not  to.     But  that  was  not  why. 

(r#  ht  cotetmuei.) 

CALM. 

The  murmurous  waves  have  lulled  themselves  to  rest 

And  indolently  npple  on  the  shore, 
.\s  if  the  soul  of  cahn  h*d  buslied  their  roar; 

The  sunlight  smiles  ^pon  the  ocean's  breast 
In  laughing  dimples ;  softened  and  caressed 

By  fondling  winds,  its  suidit  floor 
Seems  paved  with  placid  dreams  forever  more. 

Stealing  the  calm  that  beautifies  the  blest ! 
Give  me  the  peace  that  rests  upon  life's  wave, 

Wbea  on  the  beach  the  parliag  wMrefets  play 
-And  storms  are  lulled  by  lowliBr  visions  driven. 

And  all  the  spurious  joys  that  lile  onee  gave 
Are  merged  in  siteace  a*  oUviaa's  mmy, 

I  saaiit  sta>  can  laimar  dtptfea  «i  Hnvan  F 

ISIDORK    G.    ASCHXR. 


Exhibition  at  theGoupil  Gallery 

THE  exhibition  of  new  art  now  showing  at  the 
Goupil  Gallery  deserves  the  attention  of  every- 
one  interested  in  either  painting  or  sculpture. 

The  latter  art  is  represented  by  the  work  of  Epstein 
and  of  Gaudier  Brzeska.  I  endeavoured  to  praise 
these  men  about  a  month  ago  and  shall  again  so 
endeavour. 

Jacob  Epstein  has  sent  in  three  pieces:  a  "  Group 
of  birds  "  placid  with  an  eternal  placidity,  existing. 
in  the  [jermanent  places.  They  have  that  greatest 
quality  of  art,  to  wit ;  certitude. 

"  A  Bird  Pluming  itself  "  is  like  a  cloud  befit  back 
upon  itself — not  a  woolly  cloud,  but  one  of  those 
clouds  that  are  blown  smooth  by  the  wind.  It  is 
gracious  and  aerial. 

These  things  are  great  art  because  they  are 
sufficient  in  themselves.  They  exist  apart,  unper- 
turbed by  the  pettiness  and  the  daily  irritation  of  a 
world  full  of  Claude  Phillipses,  and  Saintsburys  and 
of  the  constant  bickerings  of  uncomprehending 
minds.  They  infuriate  the  denizens  of  this  super- 
ficial world  because  they  ignore  it.  Its  impotences 
and  its  importances  do  not  affect  thym.  Represent- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  immutable,  the  calm  thorough- 
ness of  unchanging  relations,  they  are  as  the  gods 
of  the  Epicureans,  apart,  unconcerned,  unrelenting. 

This  is  no  precious  or  affected  self-blinding  aloof- 
ness. Mr.  Epstein  has  taken  count  of  all  the  facts. 
He  is  in  the  best  sense  realist. 

The  green  flenite  woman  expresses  ail  the  tragedy 
and  enigma  of  the  germinal  universe  :  she  also  is 
permanent,  unescaping. 

This  work  infuriates  the  superficial  mind,  it  takes 
no  count  of  this  morning's  leader;  of  transient  con- 
ditions.    It  has  the  solemnity  of  Egypt. 

It  is  no  use  saying  that  Epstein  is  Egyptian  and 
that  Brzeska  is  Chinese.  Nor  would  I  say  that  the 
younger  man  is  a  follower  of  the  elder.  They 
approach  life  in  different  manners. 

Brzeska  is  in  a  formative  stage,  he  is  abundant 
and  pleasing.  His  animals  have  what  one  can  only 
call  a  "  snuggly,"  comfortable  feeling,  that  might 
,  appeal  to  a  child.  A  very  young  child  would  like 
them  to  play  with  if  they  were  not  stone  and  too 
heavy. 

Of  the  two  animal  groups,  his  stags  are  the  more 
interesting  if  considered  as  a  composition  of  forms. 
"  The  Boy  with  a  Coney  "  is  "  Chou,"  or  suggests 
slightly  the  bronze  animals  of  that  period.  Brzeska  is  as 
much  concerned  with  representing  certain  phases  of 
animal  life  as  is  Epstein  with  p>resenting  some  austere 
permanence ;  some  relation  of  life  and  yet  outside  it. 
It  is  as  if  some  realm  of  "  Ideas,"  of  Platonic  pat- 
terns, were  dominated  by  Hathor.  There  is  in  his 
uork  an  austerity,  a  metaphysics,  like  that  of  Egypt 
— one  doesn't  know  quite  how  to  say  it.  All  praise 
of  works  of  art  is  very  poss9>Iy  futile — were  it  not 
that  one  finds  among  many  scoffers  a  few  people  of 
good  will  who  are  eager  for  this  new  art  and  not 
quite  ready. 

It  is  perhaps  unfitting  for  a  layman  to  attempt 
technicalities,  the  ptaacs  of  Mr.  Epstein's  work  seem 
to  sink  away  from  tfactr  outline  witfc  a  curious  deter- 
mination and  swiftness. 

Last  evening  1  watched  a  friend's  parrot  outlined 
against  a  hard  grey-silver  twilight.  That  is  a  stupid 
way  of  saying  that  I  had  found  a  new  detail  or  a  new 
correlation  with  Mr.  Epstein's  stoae  bards.  I  saw 
anew  that  somethiac  masterfal  bad  been  doac.  I  got 
a  closer  idea  of  a  particular  kind  of  dccisioo. 

It  is  much  more  diifictdt  to  speak  of  the  painting. 
It  is  perhaps  further  from  one's  Ktcravy  bafcit,  or  it 
's  perhaps  Ms  eleae  ta  eae's  poctir  hafcit  of  ercafion 
that  prose  is  ill  jot  to  fit  it. 


Wyndham' Lewis  is  well  represented,  especially  by 
his  "  Columbus." 

One  can  only  pause  to  compliment  the  Countess 
Drogheda  that  she  has  set  a  gooid  example  to  London. 

Mr.  Etchells  has  gained  greatly  in  strength. 

Edward  Wadsworth  has  shown  a  number  of 
canvases  with  brilliant  and  interesting  refractions.  I 
would  mention  especially  the  moods  ' '  Scerzo  ' '  and 
"Vivace,"  and  his  "Radiation"  which  is  the 
"  pictorial  equivalent  "  of  a  foundry  as  perceived — 
and  there  is  no  need  to  ridicule  these  terms  before 
having  considered  them — as  perceived  by  the  retina 
of  the  intelligence.  It  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
arabesque. 

In  general  one  may  say  to  the  uninitiated  curious 
that  cubism  is  an  art  of  patterns.  It  differs  from  the 
pre-renaissance  Italian  patterns,  and  from  the  Japa- 
nese or  from  the  pattern  of  art  of  Beardsley  in  that 
these  arts  treat  a  flat  space.  They  make  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  lines  or  colour  shapes  on  a  flat  sur- 
face. Their  first  consideration  is  the  flat  space  to 
be  used. 

Cubism  is  a  pattern  of  solids.  Neither  cubism  nor 
these  other  arts  of  pattern  set  out  primarily  to  mirrour 
natural  forms.  Thus  one  is  removed  from  Andrea 
del  Sarto  and  Carlo  Dolce  and  from  the  discussions 
of  art  in  "II  Cortegiano  "  and  from  all  those  people 
who  are  preoccupied  with  mimicry. 

It  is. difficult  to  speak  of  the  rest  of  this  exhibit  in 
detail,  one  may  as  well  fall  back  upon  impressionism 
as  some  of  the  painters  have  done. 

There  were  so  many  pictures  and  so  many  people. 
They  were  a  glittering  confusion.  There  was  some- 
one after  Van  Gogh.  And  some  one  doing  music 
halls  not  quite  k  la  Degas.  And  there  were  people 
complaining  about  the  Camden  Town  group  and 
people  very  much  relieved  to  find  that  there  was  still 
something  which  didn't  threaten  their  early  habits  of 
thought.  And  it  was — I  mean  the  private  view 
was—as  they  say  in  the  "  Times,"  "  A  very  brilliant 
occasion." 

Ezra  Pound. 


Poems. 

THE   WANDERER  :   A  ROCOCO  STUDY. 

Advent. 

Even  in  the  time  when  still  I 

Had  no  certain  vision  of  her 

She  sprang  firom  the  nest  as  a  youi^  crow 

.^.t  first  flight  circling  the  forest. 


And  I  know  now  how  then  she  showed  me 

Her  mind,  flying  near  the  tree  tope. 

Reaching  out  and  over  toward  the  horizon. 

I  saw  her  eyes  straining  in  the  new  distance 

And  as  the  woods  fell  fTom  her  flying, 

Likewise  they  fell  from  me  as  I  followed — 

So  tlMt  I  knew  (that  Uattt)  what  i  must  put  from  me 

To  hold  mjrsdf  reader  ior  the  high  courses. 

But  one  day  ccoMing  the  ferry 

With  the  great  towers  of  Manhattan  before  me. 

Out  at  the  prow  with  the  sea-wind  blowing 

I  had  been  wearying  many  questiona  — 

Whkh  she  hai)  put  oa  to  try  me : 

How  shall  I  be  a  otirvor  ten  this  awdirnity  ? 

When  in  a  rush,  thraggiag 

A  blunt  boat  <m  tha  ^dhig  rivar— 

Shsddenly  I  saw  har  *  and  she  wwKd  aw  , 

From  the  white  wa«  ia  aikbt  «f  har  ptayfag  I 

ShecriedaM^'^llMa!  hMwI  am  son  I 

Saa  hOTir  arliuag  n*y  little  llager  t  Can  I  net  smm  welt  ? 

I  can  lly  teat"  aad  with  that  a  great  sea-gull 

Went  to  the  left,  viaislliay  with  a  wiM  try. 

But  in  my  aaa4  aM  tha  parsaas  af  faiHiaaJ 

Followed 
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Clarity.  .  1 

Coine !  cried  my  mind  and  by  her  might 
That  was  upon  us  we  flew  aibove  the  river 
Seeking  her,  grey  gulls  among  the  white —  ' 
In  air  speaking  a«  she  had  wilted  it — 
"  I  am  given,  cried  I,  now  I  know  it ! 
I  know  now  all  my  time  is  forespent  ! 
For  me  one  face  is  all  the  world  ! 
For  this  day  I  have  at  last  seen  her, 
In  whom  age  in  age  is  united — 
Indifferent,  out  of  sequence,  marvellously  I 
Saving  alone  that  one  sequence 
Which  is  the  beauty  of  all  the  world,  for  surely 
Either  there,  in  the  rolling  smoke  spheres  below  us. 
Or  here  with  us  in  the  air  interoircling, 
Certainly  somewhere  here  about  us 
I  know  she  is  reveajing  these  things!" 
And  as  gulls  we  flew  and  with  soft  cries 
.We  beset  speech  flying,  "  It  is  she, 
The  mighty,  recreating  the  whole  world 
And  this  the  first  day  of  wonders  ! 
Attiring  herself  before  me — 
Taking  shape  before  me  for  worship 
As  a  red  leaf  fallen  upon  a  stone  !    ' 
She  of  whom  I  told  you,  that  old  queen, 
Forgiveless,  unreconcilable  ! 
That  high  wanderer  of  byways 
Walking  imperious  in  beggary — 
On  her  throat  a  single  chain  of  the  many 
Rings  from  which  most  stones  are  fallen. 
Wrists  wearing  a  diminished  state,  whose  ankles 
Are  bare  !     Toward  the  river  !     Is  it  she  there? 
And  we  swerved  clamorously  downward — 
In  her  I  will  take  my  peace  henceforth !" 

Broadway. 

Then  it  was,  as  with  the  edge  of  a  great  wrng 
She  struck  ! — from  behind,  in  mid  air 
And  instantly  down  the  mists  of  my  eyes 
There  came  crowds  walking — ^men  as  visions 
With  expressionless,  animate  faces; 
Empty  men  with  shell-thin  bodies 
jostling  close  above  the  gutter, 
Hasting  nowhere  !     And  then,  for  the  first  time, 
I  really  scented  the  sweat  of  her  presence 
And  turning  saw  her  and — ^fell  back  sickened  ! 
Ominous,  old,  painted — 
With  bright  lips  and  eyes  of  the  street  sort — 
Her  might  strapped  in  by  a  corset 
To  give  her  age  youth,  perfect 
In  that  will  to  be  young  she  had  covered 
Her  godhead  to  go  beside  me. 
_Silent,  her  voice  entered  at  my  eyes 


And  my  astonished  thought  followed  her  easily  : 

Well,  do  their  eyes  shine,  their  clothes  lit? 

These  live  I  tell  you.     Old  men  with  red  cheeks. 

Young  men  in  gay  suits  !     See  them  ! 

Dogged,  quivering,  impassive — 

"  Well — are  these  the  ones  you  envied?" 

At  which  I  answered  her,  Marvellous  old  queen, 

If  I  could  only  catch  soniething  of  this  day's 

Air  and  sun  into  your  service, 

Those  toilers  after  peace  and  after  pleasure 

That  toil  and  pleasure  drive,  broken  at  all  hours — 

Would  turn  again  worshippers  at   all  hours  ! — 

But  she  sniffed  upon  the  words  warily — 

Yet  I  persisted,  watching  for  an  answer, — 

To  you,  old  harlot  of  greatest  lusting — 

Indiscriminate  reveller  in  all  ages — 

Knower  of  all  fires  out  of  the  bodies 

Of  all  men  that  walked  the  night  with  lust  at  heart ! 

To  you,  O  mighty,  crafty  prowler 

After  the  youth  of  all  cities,  reeling  drunk 

With  the  sight  of  your  archness  !     All  the  youth 

That  comes  to  you,  you  having  the  knowledge 

Rather  than  to  those  uriiniti*te — 

To  you,  marvellous  old  queen,  give  me. 

Them  and  me,  always  a  new  marriage 

Each  hour  of  the  day's  high  posting, 


New  grip  upon  that  garment  that  brushed  me 

One  time  on  beach,  lawn,  in  forest !  J 

May  I  be  lifted  still  up  and  out  of  terror, 

Up  from  the  death  living  around  me  I  '     ' 

Torn  up  continually  and  carried 

Whatever  way  the  head  of  your  whim  is ! 

A  bur  upon  those  streaming  tatters — 

But  with  the  fall  of  night  she  led  me  quietly  away. 

Paterson — The  Strike. 


At  the  first  peep  of  dawn  she  roused  me 

Trembling  at  those  changes  the  night  saw. 

For  brooding  wretchedly  in  a  corner 

Of  the  room  to  which  she  had  taken  me — 

Her  old  eyes  glittering  fiercely — 

Go  !  she  said  and  I  hurried  shivering 

Out  into  the  deserted  streets  of  Paterson. 

That  night  she  came  again,  hovering 
In  rags  within  the  filmy  ceiling — 
Great  Queen,  bless  me  with  your  tatters  ! 
You  are  blest !     Go  on  ! 

Hot  for  savagery, 
I  went  sucking  the  air  !     Into  the  city. 
Out  again,  baffled,  on  to  the  mountain  ! 
Back  into  the  city  ! 

Nowhere 
The  subtle  !     Everywhere  the  electric  ! 

A  short  bread-line  before  a  hitherto  empty  tea  shop  : 

No  questions — all  stood  patiently, 

Dominated  by  one  idea  :  something 

That  carried  them  as  they  are  always  wanting  to  l;e 

carried. 
But  what  is  it,  I  asked  those  nearest  me, 
This  thing  heretofore  unobtainable 
That  they  seem  so  clever  to  have  put  on  now? 

Why  since  I  have  failed  them  can  it  be  anything 
But  their  own  brood?     Can  it  be  anything  but 

brutality  ? 
On  that  at  least  they're  united  !     That  at  least 
Is  their  bean  soup,  their  calm  bread  and  a  few 

luxuries  ! 

But  in  me  more  sensitive,  marvellous  old  queen. 
It  sank  deep  into  the  blood,  that  I  rose  upon 
The  tense  air  enjoying  the  dusty  fight ! 
Heavy  wrought  drink  were  the  low  foreheads. 
The  flat  heads  with  the  unkempt  black  or  blond  hair  ! 
Below  the  skirt  the  ugly  legs  of  the  young  girls 
Pistons  too  powerful  for  delicacy  ! 
The  women's  wrists,  the  men's  arms,  red. 
Used  to  heat  and  cold,  to  toss  quartered  beeves 
And  barrels  and  milk  cans  and  crates  of  fruit } 
Faces  all  knotted  up  like  burls  on  oaks. 
Grasping,  fox  snouted,  thick  lipp>ed. 
Sagging  breasts  and  protruding  stomachs, 
Rasping  voices,  filthy  habits  with  the  hands. 

Nowhere  you  !     Everywhere  the  electric  ! 

Ugly,  venomous,  gigantic ! 

Tossing  me  as  a  great  father  his  helpless 

Infant  till  it  shriek  with  ecstasy 

And  its  eyes  roll  and  its  tongue  hangs  out—  1 

I  am  at  peace  again,  old  queen,  I  listen  clearer  now. 

Abroad 
Never,  even  in  a  dream 
Have  I  winged  so  high  nor  so  well 
As  with  her,  leading  by  the  hand. 
That  first  day  on  the  Jersey  mountains. 
And  never  shall  I  forget 
The  trembling  interest  with  which  I  heard 
Her  low  voice  in  a  thunder : 
You  are  safe  here,  look  child,  kwk  open-mouth  ! 
The  patch  of  road  between  precipitous  bramble 

banks. 
The  tree  in  the  wind,  the  white  house,  the  sky  1 


Speak  to  them  of  these  concerning  me  ! 

For  never  while  you  permit  them  to  ignore  me 

In  these  shall  the  full  of  my  freed  voice 

Come  grappling  the  ear  with  intent  ! 

At  which  I  cried  out  with  all  the  might  I  had. 

Waken !  O  people,  to  the  boughs  green 

With  unripe  fruit  within  you  !  "        ■       ' 

Waken  to  the  myriad  cinquefoil 

In  the  waving  grass  of  your  minds  ! 

Waken  to  the  silent  Phoebe  nest 

Under  the  eaves  of  your  spirit  ! 

But  she  stooping  nearer  the  shifting  hills 

Spoke  again,  Look  there  !     See  them  ! 

There  in  the  oat-field  with  the  horses  I 

The  weight  of  the  sky  is  upon  them, 

The  great  fire-flies  in  the  evening  of  heaven 

Beneath  which  all  roof  beams  crumble  ! 

There  is  none  but  the  single  roof  beam. 

There  is  no  love  bears  against  the  great  fire-flies  ! 

At  this  I  shouted  again  still  more  loudly 

But  my  voice  was  a  seed  in  the  wind. 

And  she,  the  old  one,  laughing 

Seized  me  and  whirling  about,  bore  back 

To  the  city,  upward,  still  laughing 

Until  the  great  towers  stood  above  the  meadow 

Wheeling  beneath,  the  little  creeks,  the  mallows 

That  I  picked  as  a  boy,  the  Hackensack 

So  quiet,  that  looked  so  broad  formerly  : 

The  crawling  trains,  the  cedar  swamp  upon  the  one 

side — 
All  so  old,  so  familiar — so  new  now 
To  my  marvelling  eyes  as  we  passed 
Invisible. 

Soothsay. 
Eight  days  went  by,  eight  days 
Comforted  by  no  nights,  until  finally  : 
Would  you  behold  yourself  old,  beloved? 
And  I  was  pierced  !  yet  I  consented  gladly 
For  I  knew  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
And  she — Behold  yourself  old  ! 

Sustained  in  strength,  wielding  might  in  gript  surges. 
Not  bodying  the  sun  in  weak  leaps 
But  holding  way  over  rockish  men 
With  fern  free  fingers  on  their  little  crags, 
Their  hollows,  the  new  Atlas,  to  bear  them 
For  pride  and  for  mockery  !     Behold 
Yourself  old  !     Winding  with  slow  might 
A  vine  among  oaks  to  the  thin  tops. 
Leaving  the  leafless  leaved. 
Bearing  purple  clusters  !     Behold 
Yourself  old  !     Birds  are  behind  you 
In  forest  silent  to  the  hills. 

You  are  the  wind  comings  that  stills  birds, 

Shakes  the  leaves  in  booming  polyphony — 

Slow  winning  high  way  amid  the  knocking 

Of  boughs,  evenly  crescendo. 

The  din  and  bellow  of  the  male  wind  I 

Leap  then  from  forest  into  foam  ! 

Lash  about  from  low  into  high  flames    ' 

Tipping  sound,  the  female  chorus — 

Linking  all  iions,  all  twitterings 

To  make  them  nothing  !     Behold  yourself  old. 

And  as  I  made  to  answer,  she  continued, 

A  little  wistfully,  yet  in  a  voice  clear  cut — 

^ood  IS  my  over  lip  and  evil 

My  under  lip  to  you  henceforth, 

^  or  I  have  taken  your  soul  between  my  two  hands 

And  this  shall  be  as  it  is  spoken. 

Saint  James'  Grove. 
^d  so  it  came  to  that  last  day 
When,  she  leading  by  the  hand,  we  went  out 
tarly  m  the  morning,  I  heavy  of  heart 
jjor  I  knew  the  novitiate  was  ended, 
llie  ecstasy  was  over,  the  life  begun. 
Jn  my  wooUen  shirt  and  the  pale  blue  necktie 
My  grandmother  gave  me,  there  I  went 
With  the  old  queen  right  past  the  houses 
wt  my  friends  down  the  hill  to  the  river 


As  on  any  usual  day,  any  errand.    ' 

Alone,  walking  under  trees, 

I  went  with  her,  she  with  me,  in  her  wild  hair 

By  Santiago  Grove  and  presently 

She  bent  torward  and  knelt  by  the  river. 

The  Passaic,  that  filthy  river. 

And  there,  dabbling  her  mad  hands, 

She  called  me  close  beside  her. 

Raising  the  black  water,  then  in  the  cupped  palm 

She  bathed  our  brows  wailing  and  laugj^ing  : 

River  we  are  old,  you  and  I, 

We  are  old  and  in  our  state,  beggars. 

Lo  the  filth  in  our  hair  !  our  bodies  stink  ! 

Old  friend,  here  I  have  brought  you 

The  young  soul  you  have  long  asked  of  me. 

My  arms  in  your  depths,  river, 

Let  us  hold  this  child  between  us, 

Let  us  make  him  yOurs  and  mine  ! 

Such  were  her  words  spoken. 

Stand  forth  river  and  give  me 

The  old  friend  of  my  revels  ! 

Give  me  the  well-worn  spirit 

For  here  I  have  made  a  room  for  it 

And  I  will  return  to  you  forthwith 

The  youth  you  have  long  wanted. 

Stand  forth  river  and  give  me 

The  old  friend  of  my  revels  ! 

And  the  filthy  Passaic  consented  ! 

Then  she  leaping  up  with  a  great  cry — 

Enter  youth  into  this  bulk  ! 

Enter  river  into  this  young  man  ! 

Then  the  river  began  to  enter  my  heart 

Eddying  back  cool  and  limpid 

Clear  to  the  beginning  of  days  ! 

But  with  the  rebound  it  leaped  again  forward — 

Muddy  then  black  and  shrunken 

Till  I  felt  the  utter  depth  of  its  filthiness. 

The  vile  breath  of  its  degradation. 

And  sank  down  knowing  this  was  me  now. 

But  she  lifted  me  and  the  water  took  a  new  tide 

Again  into  the  older  experiences. 

And  so,  backward  and  forward. 

It  tortured  itself  within  me 

Until  time  had  been  washed  finally  under. 

And  the  river  had  found  its  level — 

And  its  last  motion  had  ceased 

.And  I  knew  all — it  became  me. 

An  I  I  knew  this  for  double  certain 

For  there  I  saw  myself,  whitely, 

Peing  borne  off  under  the  water  ! 

I  could_have  shouted  out  in  my  agony 

At  the  sight  of  myself  departing 

Forever,  but  I  bit  back  my  despair 


For  she  had  averted  her  eyes 

By  which  I  knew  well  enough  of  her  thoughts 

And  so  the  last  of  me  was  taken. 

Then  she — Be  mostly  silent ! 

And  turning  to  the  river,  spoke  again  : 

For  him  and  for  me,  river,  the  wandering. 

But  by  you  I  leave,  for  happiness. 

Deepest  foliage,  the  thickest  beeches 

Though  elsewhere  they  are  all  dying : 

Tallest  oaks  and  yellow  birches 

That  dip  leaves  in  you  mourning 

As  now  I  dip  my  hair,  immemorial 

Of  me,  immemorial  of  him. 

Immemorial  of  these  our  promises  ! 

Here  shall  be  a  birds*  paradise — 

They  sing  to  you  rememb'ring  my  voice. 

Here  the  most  secluded  spaces 

For  wide  around,  hallowed  by  a  stench 

To  be  our  joint  solitude  and  temple, 

\  memory  of  this  clear  marriage 

.And  the  child  I  have  brought  you  in  the  late  years ! 

Live  river,  live  in  luxuriance 

Rememb'ring  this  our  son. 

In  remembrance  of  me  and  my  sorrow 

And  of  the  new  wandering. 

Wiluam  CARX.OS  Williams. 
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Memoirs  of  a  Charming  Person. 


CONVERSATION  THE  FIRST. 

MAY  God  keep  the  soul  of  the  Count  de  Gabalis, 
for  I  have  just  heard  that  he  is  dead  of  an 
afioplexy.  The  curious  will  not  fail  to  say  that 
such  a  death  is  usual  for  one  who  has  failed  to  keep 
the  secrets  of  the  Sages;  and  that  since  Raymond 
-  Lully,  of  blessed  memory,  so  ordained  in  his  will,  an 
avenging  angel  has  never  failed  promptly  to  wring 
the  neck  of  any  who  have  indiscreetly  revealed  the 
mysteries  of  philosophy. 

But  they  should  not  so  lightly  condemn  this  learned 
man,  without  further  light  on  his  conduct.  It  is  true 
that  he  told  me  everything,  but  only  with  all  due 
cabalistic  circumsjjection,  and  one  owes  it  to  his 
memory  to  say  that  he  was  zealous  in  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  the  philosof)hers,  and  that  he  would  have 
been  burned  alive  rather  than  profane  their  sanctity 
by  confiding  in  any  unworthy  prince  Tin  any  man 
either  ambitious,  or  incontinent,  these  three  kinds  of 
people  having  been  from  all  time  excommunicated  by 
the  Wise.  Hapipily  I  am  not  a  prince,  I  have  but 
little  ambition,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  what  follows 
that  I  have  even  a  little  more  than  the  chastity 
necessary  to  a  Sage.  He  found  my  mind  docile, 
cifHous.  and  not  timid;  I  only  lacked  a  touch  of 
melancwjly,  to  make  it  clear  to  those  who  would 
blame  Count  de  Gabalis  for  having  withheld  nothing 
from  me,  that  I  was  a  fair  subject  for  the  Secret 
Sciences.  It  is  true  that  without  melancholy  one 
<:annot  make  any  great  progress  in  them ;  but  he  was 
not  deterred  by  my  possessing  so  little.  "  You  have 
(he  said  to  me  a  hundred  times)  Saturn  in  an  angle, 
in  his  own  house,  and  retrograde ;  you  cannot  fail 
to  be  some  day  as  melancholy  as  becomes  a  Sage ;  for 
the  wisest  of  all  men  (as  we  know  from  the  Cabala) 
had,  as  you  have,  Jupiter  in  the  ascendant;  never- 
theless he  is  never  known  to  have  laughed  once 
during  his  whole  life,  so  powerful  was  the  influence 
of  his  Saturn,  although  it  was  much  feebler  than  in 
your  own  case." 

So  the  curious  must  blame  my  Saturn  and  not 
Count  de  Gabalis  if  I  take  more  pleasure  in  telling 
their  secrets  than  in  practising  them.  If  the  stars 
fail  in  their  duty,  it  is  not  the  Count's  fault ;  and  if  I 
have  not  enough  greatness  of  soul  to  try  and  become 
the  master  of  Nature,  to  overthrow  the  Elements,  to 
communicate  with  Supreme  Intelligences,  to  com- 
mand Demons,  to  engender  Giants,  to  create  new 
Worlds,  to  speak  with  God  on  his  awful  throne,  and 
to  compel  the  Cherubin  who  guards  the  entrance  of 
the  Earthly  Paradise,  to  allow  me  to  take  a  few  turns 
in  his  garden ;  it  is  I  alone  who  am  to  be  blamed,  or 
pitied ;  and  the  memory  of  that  rare  man  must  not  be 
insulted  on  my  account,  nor  must  it  be  said  that  he 
died  because  he  taught  me  all  these  things.  Is  it 
impossible,  as  frays  are  of  daily  occurrence,  that  he 
should  have  fallen  in  a  fight  with  some  intractable 
hobgoblin  ?  Perhaps  when  he  spoke  with  God  on  the 
flaming  throne,  he  could  not  stand  against  the 
temptation  of  looking  him  in  the  face,  for  it  is  written 
that  no  man  shall  look  on  him  and  live.  Perhaps  he 
IS  only  apparently  dead,  after  the  manner  of  philoso- 
phers,  who  appear  to  die  in  one  place,  and  transport 
themselves  to  another.  However  this  may  be  I 
cannot  think  that  the  way  in  whfch  he  confided  his 
treasures  to  me  deserves  punishment.  This  is  how 
the  thing  happened. 

As  commonsense  has  always  led  me  to  suspect  that 
there  is  much  emptiness  in  what  are  called  Secret 
Sciences,  I  have  never  been  tempted  to  look  through 
the  books  which  treat  of  them ;  but,  not  thinking  it 
reasonable  to  condemn,  without  knowing  why,  all 
those  who  are  addicted  to  them,  who  are  often  other- 
wise clever  men,  mostly  learned,  notable  in  the 
service  of  the  law  or  of  the  sword,  I  have  taken  upon 
myMif  (to  avoM  being  unjust,  and  not  to  bore  myself 
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with  dull  reading)  to  pretend  that  I  am  interested  in 
all  these  sciences,  when  with  anyone  whom  I  have 
reason  to  su[^x>se  has  enquired  into  them. 

At  first  I  had  even  more  success  than  I  expected. 
As  all  these  gentlemen,  however  much  they  may  pride 
themselves  on  being  mysterious  and  reserved,  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  display  their  imaginations, 
and  the  new  discoveries  which  they  claim  to  have 
made  in  Nature,  in  a  few  days  I  was  the  confidant  of 
the  most  considerable  amongst  them  ;  I  had  always 
one  of  them  in  my  study,  which  I  had  purposely 
furnished  with  their  most  fantastical  authors.  No 
foreign  man  of  learning  came  without  my  knowing 
of  it;  in  a  word,  as  regards  science,  I  was  soon  a 
celebrated  piersonage.  I  had  princes,  great  lords, 
lawyers,  beautifbl  ladies,  and  ugly  ones  also ;  doctors, 
prelates,  moltlts,  little  nuns,  for  my  companions;  in 
brief,  all  sorts  of  people.  Some  were  concerned  with 
the  Angels,  others  with  the  Devil,  others  with  their 
own  Genius,  others  with  Incubii,  others  with  the 
healing  of  all  ills,  others  with  the  stars,  others  with 
the  secrets  of  the  Divinity,  and  nearly  all  with  the 
Philosopher's  Stone. 

They  were  of  one  mind  as  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
out  these  great  secrets,  particularly  that  of  the 
Philosopher's  Stone,  and  were  agreed  that  but  few 
can  discover  them :  but  they  all  had  privately  a 
sufficiently  good  opinion  of  themselves,  to  believe 
they  were  among  the  Elect.  Happily  the  most 
important  among  them  were  at  that  time  impatiently 
expecting  the  arrival  of  a  German,  a  great  lord  and 
a  great  Cabalist,  whose  property  is  near  the  Polish 
frontier.  He  had  promised  by  letter  that  he  would 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Children  of  Philosophy  in  Paris,  as 
he  passed  through  France,  on  his  way  to  Germany. 
I  was  commissioned  to  answer  the  letter  of  this 
great  man ;  I  sent  him  the  hour  of  my  nativity,  so 
that  he  could  judge  whetther  I  might  aspire  to  the 
supreme  wisdom.  My  horoscope  and  my  letter  were 
lucky  enough  to  make  him  do  me  the  honour  of 
replying  that  I  should  be  one  of  the  first  he  would 
see  in  Paris;  and  that  if  the  heavens  were  not  in 
opposition,  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  I  were  not 
received  into  the  Society  of  the  Sages. ' 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  my  good  luck  I 
carried  on  a  regular  correspondence  with  the  Illus- 
trious German,  From  time  to  time  I  laid  grave 
doubts  before  him,  in  as  logical  a  form  as  I  could, 
on  the  Harmony  of  the  World;  on  the  Numbers  of 
Pythagoras,  on  the  Visions  of  St.  John,  and  on  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
gravity  of  these  subjects;  he  wrote  unheard-of 
marvels  to  me,  and  I  could  see  that  I  had  to  do  with 
a  man  of  very  vigorous  and  very  wide  imagination. 
t  have  sixtv  or  eighty  letters  of  such  an  extraordinary 
nature  that  I  could  not  bring  myself,  once  alone  in 
my  study,  to  read  anything  else. 

On  a  day,  when  I  was  reading  over  again  one  of 
the  most  far-reaching,  I  saw  a  good-looking  man 
enter,  who,  bowing  gravely  to  me,  said  in  French, 
with  a  foreign  accent:  "Adore,  my  son,  adore  the 
.All-Good,  the  All-Great  God  of  the  Sages,  and  never 
let  your  pride  grow  too  strong  at  his  having  sent  you 
one  of  the  Children  of  Wisdom,  to  join  you  to  their 
company,  and  make  you  a  sharer  in  the  wonders  of 
his  might." 

At  first  the  novelty  of  the  greeting  surprised  me, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  doubt  whether 
apparitkjns  do  not  sometimes  appear  to  one  :  however, 
taking  courage  as  best  I  might,  and  looking  at  him 
with  as  much  civility  as  the  slight  fear  I  felt  allowed 
me  :  "  Whosoever  you  may  be  (I  said  to  him)  whose 
greetin|;  is  not  of  this  world,  you  do  me  great  hooeur 
in  coming  to  see  me;  but  allow  me,  if  you  ptease, 
before  adoring  the  God  of  the  Sages,  to  know  of 
what  Sages  and  of  what  God  you  speak ;  and  if  k  is 
agreeable  to  you  seat  yourself  in  this  armchair,  and 
tell  me  about  this  Gqd,  these  Sages,  this  Compaay. 
these  wonders  of  omnipotence,  and  either  after  or 
before  all  this,  with  what  kind  of  being  I  have  the 
honour  to  speak.'-' 
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"You  receive  me  very  wisely,  sir  (replied  he 
laughing,  and  taking  the  chair  I  offered  him).  You 
ask  me  first  of  all  to  explain  things  which,  with  your 
leave,  1  will  not  tell  you  to-day.  The  compliment  I 
made  you  is  in  the  words  the  Sages  used  to  greet 
them  to  whom  they  have  resolved  to  open  their 
heart,  or  to  discover  their  mysteries.  I  thought,  as 
you  seemed  so  wise  in  your  letters,  that  this  Saluta- 
tion would  not  be  unknown  to  you ;  also  that  it  was 
the  greatest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  you  bv 
Count  Gabalis."  ^        j  j 

"Ah,  sir,"  cried  I,  remembering  I  had  to  play  a 
great  part,  "how  can  I  be  worthy  of  so  much 
goodness?  Is  it  possible  that  the  greatest  of  men  is 
m  my  closet,  and  that  the  great  Gabalis  honours  me 
with  a  visit?" 

"  I  am  the  least  of  the  Sages  (replied  he,  seriously)- 
and  Cod,  who  metes  out  wisdom  as  it  pleases  his 
sovereignty,  has  only  given  me  a  little  portion,  com- 
pared with  what  I  admire  in  my  companions.  I  hope 
you  will  some  day  be  equal  to  them,  if  I  dare  judge 
by  the  horoscope  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
send  me:  but  you  will  not  mind,  sir  (added  he 
laughing),  if  I  complain  that  at  first  you  took  me 
for  a  phantom?" 

".Vh!  not  a  phantom"  (said  I),  "but  suddenly 
remembering  that  Cardan  tells  how  his  father  was 
visited  one  day  in  his  study  by  seven  beings  clothed 
in  various  colours,  who  told  him  odd  enough  thines 
as  to  their  nature  and  uses " 

"I  understand  you  (interrupted  the  Count);  they 
were  Sylphs,  of  whom  I  will  speak  to  you  some  day 
who  are  a  sort  of  aerial  substances,  and  come  some- 
times to  consult  the  Sages  about  the  works  ol 
Averroes,  whom  they  do  not  quite  understand, 
t-ardan  was  rash  to  publish  it  in  all  its  subtle  detail  : 
he  ound  the  memoirs  among  his  father's  papers. 
the  latter  being  one  of  Us;  who  seeing  his  son  was  a 
born  chatterer,  never  taught  him  anything  important, 
and  let  him  amuse  himself  with  ordinary  astrology 
by  which  he  did  not  even  find  out  that  his  own  Ion 
would  be  hanged.  It  is  through  this  scamp  that  you 
have  done  me  the  injury  of  taking  me  for  a  Sylph?" 

"  Injury  !  (answered  I).  Why,  sir,  am  I  unhappy 
enough—-?-.  ..  I  am  not  angry  (he  interrupted^ 
Vou  could  not  know  that  all  the  elementary  spirits 
are  our  disciples;  that  they  are  too  happy  when  we 
will  condescend  to  teach  them;  and  that  the  least  of 
nM^^'*^^^  '^  ""^"^  learned  and  more  powerful  than 
all  these  little  people.  But  we  will  talk  of  all  that 
some  other  time;  to-day  it  is  enough  satisfaction  for 

worthy  of  receiving  the  Cabalistic  knowledge,  the 
hour  of  your  regeneration  is  come,  and  it  only  lies 
with  you  to  become  a  new  creature.  Pray  earnestly 
to  him  who  alone  has  power  to  renew  the  heart  and 
give  you  one  capable  of  the  great  things  I  have  to 
teach  you;  and  that  he  may  inspire  me  to  keep  none 
01  our  mysteries  from  you. " 

Then  he  got  up,  and  embracing  me  without  givine 
went  r^  to  an3^„  him:  "Good-bye,  my  son  (he 
pt.L  t  ,y^  t°  ^  """■  companions  who  are  in 
21.*'  ^"  ^^""^  y°"  shall  have  news  of  me.  But 
^"ich,  pray,  hofe  and  be  silent." 

out  I  ?'^i"^'  ^"^  M*.  '"y  *='°^t-  As  I  showed  him 
leaving  P^""'''  '^  **«  ^'^  ^'t'  of  »*«  cruelty  in 
of  hU^  r*"  *?  !^"'  ^^*"=''  *='^>°«  K'^«=°  "««=  a  glimpse 
?rac  ™  '^"°!:'«=dge.       But   having   assured   me   v^ry 

IohS-  ''^^  l"*^'^  '°»«=  ""thing  by  waiting,  he 
^o   into  his  coach,  and  left  me  m  a  state  of  mexp;^,. 

ears  ^'^'^-  ^  ««"  ■«>*  believe  my  own  eyes  or 
hWh  ^tJ^,^  (*  J?"^  ^  ""y*^')  **'»  '"an  is  of 
he %««!,  '  ^  ^^  ;£^5o,ooo  a  year  as  patrimony; 
^th^fcT?  accomplished.  Why  has  he  taken  up 
Can  helr"'!'^  "*  ^^^  ""^  '^''t'y  «'  »y'!*» 
^stafcen  m  thinking  there  are  none  left  ?     But  again, 

^^'^L^^'Il  *"  *«y>«««''afly  as  pious  as 
^■ns  one  appears  to  be?" 


"3 


I  understood  nothing  of  it  all,  nevertheless  I 
resolved  to  see  it  through  to  the  end;  although  I 
realised  there  would  be  some  sermons  to  put  up  with, 
and  that  the  spirit  who  moved  him  was  nothing  if  not 
moral,  and  a  preacher.  * 

.    ,^         "  M.  D&  V.-M. 

,/     (To  be  Continued.) 


Passing  Paris. 


RODIN'S  long-announced  volume  on  the  cathedrals 
of  France  has  at  last  appeared.  Price  70  and 
SO  frs.  They  tell  me  there  would  be  six 
subscribers  to  a  book  at  this  figure  on  such  a  subject 
in  hngland.  In  France,  where  the  reading-public  is 
tar  more  limited,  publications  de  luxe  are  quite 
numerous.  ^ 

Rodin's  work,  comprising  essays  and  drawings, 
coincides  with  the  appearance  of  "  La  Grande  Piti^ 
des  Eghses  de  France,"  wherein  Maurice  Barris 
deplores  the  vandalism  or  neglect  which  th^  lesser- 
known  churches  of  old  France  suffer  in  the  hands  of 
the  Kepublic. 

•  •  •  • 
MonsiejH^  Rodin  also  makes  known  his  intention  to 
bestow    fiis    collection    of    antiquities    and    a    large 
number  of  his  own  works  to  the  nation  on  the  under- 
standing   they   be   left   as   he   displays    them    in    the 
Uiron       mansion  at  77  rue  de  Varenne,  where  he 
now  has  his  studio  and  presented  to  the  world  as  the 
Musee  Rodin.     Originally  it  had  been  thought  that 
this  museum  would  be  housed  at  his  country  estate 
aboxe  Meuden,  overlooking  the  vallev  of  the  Seine 
where    it    would    ha^e   become    a    temple   of   artistic 
pilgrimage.       By    abbreviating    the   journey    for   his 
futiire  admirers  M.  Rodin  has  attenuated  the  touch  of 
vanity  in  a  deed  which  will  be  so  much  to  the  general 
advantage  while  apparently  adding  to  the  gratification 
or  a  closing  career. 

•  •  •  • 
Miss    Isadora    Duncan,    whom,    in    "La    Vie    des 

Lettres,"  Fernand  Divoire  exhorts  in  rhyme  to 
resume  her  mission,  has  pitched  her  tent,  for  herself 
and  her  little  following  of  pupils,  on  the  heights  of 
Bellevue  in  a  vast  building  large  enough  to  hold  an 
army.  Ihis  means,  no  doubt,  that  M.  Divoire's 
prayer  will  be  fulfilled. 

•  •  •  • 

The  practice  of  intelligent  dancing,  in  view  of 
developing  both  the  limbs  and  the  senses,  is  gaining 
ground  m  France.  Two  disciples  of  Jacques- Dakr«^ 
conduct  successful  classes,  while  Mr.  Raymond 
LJuncan  has  gathered  a  little  group  of  faithful  adhe- 
rents around  his  ideas.  All  the  members  of  the 
theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  company  go  in  for  M 
Jacques  Dalcroze's  methods. 
•  •  •'■• 

A  new  dancer  was  recently  revealed  in  a  series  of 
performances    given    at    the    Theatre    des    Champs 
Elys^es.   She  is  a  Persian  and  she  dances  her  national 
dances.     Though  she  claims  to  be  merely  an  inter- 
preter and  not  an  inventor,  her  choregraphy  is  none 
the.less  new  to  a  European  audience  which,  unini- 
tiated  though   It  may  be  in  the  subtle  mysteries  of 
this  delicate  form  of  artistic  expression,  cannot  faU  to 
recognise  what  Armine  Ohanian  contributes  to  it  of  - 
her  own.     Seduction  is  the  main  instigator  of  these 
pretty  movements  as  performed  at  the  harem,  but  the 
tragic  element  introduced  by  Armine  Ohanian,  who 
never  allows  them  to  become  lascrvions  in  a  trivial 
sense,  gnres  them  a  character  placing  them  in  the 
very    first   rank   of   dances   such    as  we   have   seen. 
Armiine  Ohaman  is  a  great  artist  in  ker  minute  way. 
an«  shonW  be  welcomed  in  EnKland. 
•  •  •  • 

M.  Alexandre  Menrereau,  who  is  the  author  of  an 
admirable  book  of  criticism  entitled  "  La  Litt^aCiwe 
fraa^aioe  et  Ics  Id^a  nouvelies,"  publishes  "  La  Pan 
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Armde  et  le  Problime  de  1 'Alsace  dans  I'Opinion  des 
nouvelles  generations  fran9aises  "  at  Figuiire's.  M. 
Mercereau  is  a  very  earnest  writer,  consequently 
suited  to  treat  a  subject  of  the  kind. 

The   same   firm    perseveres   with   its   tra'nslations, 

"  made  at  the  instance  of  Mr.   Bernard  Shaw,"  by 

"  Auguste     and     Henriette     Hamon,     of     the     plays 

"  Pleasant    and    Unpleasant."      Never   were    books 

■    more  lauded  in  advance  than  were  these;  never  did 

sky-rocket  go  out  more  quickly. 

A  most  ingenious  idea  for  probing  the  nature  and 
extent  of  feminism"  in   France  will  be  carried  out, 
through  the  medium  of  the  "  Journal,"  at  the  forth- 
coming elections.      A  great  many  people  hWd  that 
Frenchwomen  are  too  indifferent  to  politics  to  trouble 
^to  vote  and,  if  they  did,  their  tendency  would  be  to 
vote   in    a    "  reactionary  "    direction,    their    opinions 
being,  as  these  persons  contend,  influenced  by  their 
clerical  advisers.      Whether  this  is  the  case  will  be 
discovered  by  placing  a  woman's  ballot-box  by  the 
side  of  the  usual  one,  where  the  ladies  of  the  parish 
.;      will    be   expected '  to   throw   their   bulb    tins    to   be 
'examined   and  counted,   though   they  will  carry  no 
,%,     further  weight,  with  the  intent  of  ascertaining  their 
views. 

•  •  •  • 

One  of  the  most  curious  books  I  ever  came  across 
in  my  life  is  "  Le  Baptfeme  des  Fleurs,"  where  J. 
Viaud-Bruant,  "  gardener,"  member  of  a  hundred 
horticultural  and  other  analogous  societies,  decorated 
etc.,  speaks  of  the  significance  of  names.  It  fell  into 
my  hands  a  few  moments  after.  I  had  read  Mr. 
Compton-Rickett's  article  "  Agni  Konda  "  in  the  last 
Egoist  and  sets  forth  in  popular  and  familiar 
language  the  theory  that  names  can  be  "conjured 
with." 

M.  Charles  GroUeau,  the  French  translator  of 
Blake's  "  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  " ;  of  Wilde's 
"  Intentions  "  and  Mgr.  Benson's  "  Paradoxes  of 
Catholicism,"  gives  us  a  revised  and  augmented 
edition  of  his  {3oems  grouped  under  the  heading 
"  Reliquiae  "  (Cris  et  Cie-). 

This  charming  poet  also  contributes  to  a  little 
monthly  of  prose  and  verse,  "  Le  Double  Bouq^ict," 
edited  by  M.  Andr6  Germain,  which  under  a  ;.0ver 
unworthy  of  its  contents  somewhat  too  humbly  hidCi 
among  the  most  gifted,  if  less  sensational,  young 
French  poets  :  Guy-Charles  Cros,  Charles  GroUeau, 
Abel  L^ger  and  Fritz  R.  Vanderpyl,  a  foreigner  who 
has  chosen  the  French  language  as  his  favourite 
medium.     And  he  uses  it  well. 
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•  •  •  • 


A  "  mystery  "  in  six  tableaux  by  O.  W.  Milosz 
(pronounced  as  though  the  1  were  a  w) — a  Pole  who 
^writes  in  French  as  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  does  In 
English — originally  published  by  the  "  Nouvelle 
Revue  fran9aise,"  received  stage  consecration  a  few 
days  ago.  It  was  not,  unfortunately,  presented  in 
the  unrealistic  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  and  did  net 
gain  by  dramatic  materialisation.  But  a  work  as 
lefty  as  is  this  "  Miguel  Maffara,"  wherein  Don  juan 
of  history  becomes  a  character  in  tragedy,  cannot  be 
utterly  destroyed  whatever  is  done  to  it,  and  the 
actors  were  assisted  in  their  interpretation  by  the 
emphasised  rhythm  of  the  author's  fine,  plastic  prose. 
This  mystery,  which  describes  the  conversion  of  Don 
Juan  and  his  taking  orders  is  written  "  to  the  glory 
of  Christ.  " 

'  •  •  •  • 

The  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier  continues  pros- 
perous. Paul  Claudel's  "  L'Echange  "  was  a  triumph 
while  the  admirable  way  in  which  Moliire  is  inter- 
preted attracts  a  houseful  of  Latin-quarter  foreigners 
each  time  it  is  given.  Tht  ThdStre  du  vieux  Colom- 
bier  does  permanently .  what  the  "  CEuvre  "  did  and 
still  occasionally  does  ephemerally  and  must  have 
struck  a  severe  bl6w  to  the  neighbouring  Od^n. 

In  connection  with  its  reformed  ndst-en-scene  it  is 
interesting  to-  learn  (hat  the  costumes  are  the  design 
of  a  young:  woman,  Mile.  Val-Rau,  wrfaose  pictures 


have  attracted  attention  at  the  Salon  de  la  Sti. 
Nationale  and  elsewhere.  To  say  that  her  ideas  are 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  general  scheme  is  to  say 
they  are  perfect. 

•  •  •  • 

An  exhibition  of  bindings  by  Ren^  Kieffer,  wood- 
engravings  by  P.  E.  Vibert,  etchings  by  Louis 
Legrand  and  Filicien  Rops,  drawings  by  Bernard 
Naudin  and  Ciolkowski,  sculpture  by  MM.  Popineau 
and  de  Charmoy,  and  various  works  by  Mme.  Van 
Bever,  MM.  Charles  Jouas  and  D^verin,  will  be  open 
until  March  21  in  the  showrooms  of  the  publishers, 
George  Cris  et  Cie,  n6,  Boulevard  Saint  Germain. 
All  these  works  are  worth  seeing  and  are  a  rest  from 
the  tedious  polychromy  of  picture-galleries. 

•  •  •  • 

"  La  Grande  Revue  "  has,  in  a  recent  issue, 
devoted  an  article  to  Mme.  Aurel  considered  as  a 
leader  of  new  thought,  the  founder  of  a  species  of 
philosophy  it  is  easy  to  label  "  Aurdlisme."  Our 
preference  goes  to  Mme.  Aurel  not  in  this  pedantic 
aspect  but  for  her  agile  wit  and  explorating  sensi- 
bility. We  fear  Mme.  Aurel  suffers  from  admirers  as 
indiscriminating  as  her  detractors  are  unsparing. 
How  many  reputations  are  not  similarly  burdened 
and  how  necessary  it  is  to  isolate  the  artist  from  the 
following  of  worshippers  who  make  him  odious  to 
others  by  their  parasitical  adherence.  Hij  worst 
enemies  are  better  friends  than  these.  Mr.  Bergson 
is  of  those  who  have  been  effectually  smothered  in 
this  fashion. 

•  •  •  • 

If,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  above, 
publications  at  fancy  prices  meet  with  sufficient 
demand  to  justify  their  fairly  frequent  repetition,  the 
ultra-cheap  editions  become  more  frequent  from  day 
to  day.  You  can  now  buy  a  whole  novel — printed  in 
newspaper  form  for  one  sou  and  I  have  just  indulged 
in  the  luxury  of  a  book  by  Henri  de  R^gnier  for  loc. 
— biographical  sketch  thrown  in.  I  find  I  can  allow 
myself  such  distinguished  contemporaries  as 
Rachilde,  H.  G.  Wells,  Georges  Le  Cardonnel, 
P61adan,  Colette  Willy,  Gorki,  Paul  Adam,  Camille 
Flammarion — not  to  speak  of  Upton  Sinclair  and 
numerous  classics  from  Shakespieare  downwards. 
These  can  be  had  in  pamphlets  at  the  same  price,  or 
bound  at  30c.  and  95  centimes. 

Saint  Fiacue. 


Reviews. 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  THE  SET-BACKS  BUILT. 


I  AM  not  sure  that  I  shall  be  alive  in  3014  or 
thereabout.  Probably  someone  else  will  be 
asked  to  relate  the  story  of  how  England 
aspired  to  redramatise  its  theatre  in  the  bright  and 
joyous  days  of  1914.  And  how  in  those  days  finding 
business  in  the  Intellectual  Drama  and  Theatre  line 
was  slack  because  the  public  had  grown  mighty  tired 
of  hearing  nothing  but  dismal  speeches,  it  called  in 
the  Undertaker  to  measure  the  Intellectual  Drama 
and  Theatre  for  an  ample  cc^n  and  commissioned  the 
New  Spirits  to  write  nice  obituary  notices.  And 
owing  to  this  and  other  circumstances  things  were 
getting  so  terribly  bad  for  the  Intellectual  Business 
that  someone  said  that  unless  they  did  something 
quick  there  was  a  considerable  danger  that  the 
Intellectual  Drama  and  Theatre  (including  the  dismal 
speeches)  might  be  forgotten  altogether.  And  as  a 
consequence  someone  else  suggested  that  what  was 
needed  td  save  the  situation  was  a  National  Theatre. 
On  hearing  this  out  came  the  Set-Backs,  the  Qassical 
Archaeologists,  Great  Scholars  and  others  of  the  Tribe 
of  Specialised  Unintelligence  (including  the  liteuary 
persons  turned  dramatic  tasters)  to  see  what  could  be 
done  towards  building  a  National  Theatre.  And  one 
said  that  for  his  own  part  he  tfaou^kt  Jiia^  tbft  best 


thing  to  do  was  to  erect  a  knowledge  of  fossilized 
classics  into  a  dramatic  career;  and  others  thought 
that  on  a  foundation  of  stinking  dregs  supplied  by 
Greece,  or  Rome,  or  the  Renaissance  a  National 
Theatre  would  best  stand  and  expand.  So  they  set 
to  work  to  discover  how  these  foundations  were  laid 
Now  when  the  Set-Backs  (the  same  which  are  of  the 
Tribe  of  Specialised  Unintelligence,  including  the 
literary  persons  turned  dramatic  tasters),  had  set  to 
work  excavating  and  building  it  was  observed  that 
there  was  no  life  in  their  efforts.  Zeal  and  energy 
were  apparent,  but  misdirected,  and  some  candid 
persons  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  T.O.S.U.  were 
incapable  of  handling  their  own  materials.  Then  the 
truth  came  out.  They  could  not  handle  words  to 
mean  anything.  As  the  learned  doctors  and  professors 
of  2014  are  hkely  to  question  this  charge  of  incom- 
petence I  will  add  evidence  in  support  of  it. 

The  first  on  my  list  to  exhibit  brain-fuddle  in  the 
handling    of    her    materials    (words)    is    Miss    Jane 
Harrison,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.  (a  most  learned  doctor  of 
hterature  be  it  observed).     Miss  Harrison's  contribu- 
tion (in  Ancient  Art  and  Ritual,  Williams  &  Norgate) 
to  the  perplexing  question  of  how   to  preserve   the 
poisonous  influences  of  the  cla^ic  and  modern  intel- 
lectual tradition  in  what,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I  may 
call  a  House  of  Set-Backs,  is  a  foundation  suggested 
by  Tolstoy  and  supplied  by  Greece.     From  the  outset 
It  IS  dear  that  Miss  Harrison  is  a  slave  to  Tolstoy's 
theory  of  art.  '  Indeed  but  for  Tolstoy  it  is  doubtful 
whether  her  book  would  have  been  written.     Tolstoy 
IS  brought  on  towards  the  end  of  the  book  (which 
ought  really  to  be  read  backwards)  with  democratic 
airs  and  much   damp  gunpowder  in  an  attempt  to 
blow  individualism  to  the  moon.     "  Tolstoy  divined  " 
says  the  author,  "  that  Art  is  social  not  individual.'" 
1  hereupon  she  proceeds  to  argue  that  "  Art  is  social 
in  origin,  it  remains  and  must  remain  social  in  func- 
tion.    The  dance  from  which  the  drama  rose  was  a 
choral  dance,  the  dance  of  a  band,  a  group,  a  church 
a  community."  Persons  who  maintain  authoritatively 
that    '  Art  is  social  in  origin  "  and  that  the  drama 
rose   from   a   group   dance,    are   ignorant   windbags. 
Ihey  may  try  to  invent  an  ingenious  confirmation  of 
their  opinion  by  the  aid  of  intellectual  theory  but  they 
wil    not  succeed.      They  forget  or  they  have  never 
realised  that  Art  was  before  intellectual  theory,  or 
society  was.     Classical  scholars  and  specialised  intel- 
lects, writers  of  no  real  account  on  Art,  Drama  and 
Keligion,  are  the  product  of  civUisation  and  it  is  they 
who  preach  that  Art  is  "  social  in  origin  "  and  begins 
and  ends  with  ciyilisation.      \i  such  persons  would 
aivest  themselves  of  civilised  ways,  ideas,  thoughts 
and  clothing  and  retire  to  some  South   Sea  Island 
and  subsist  on  roots  and  feeling  for  a  time  it  might 
occur  to  them  that  the  origin  and  nature  of  Art  are 
to  be  sought  in  a  world  of  emotional  reality,  not  in 
one    of    intellectual    reality    where    Miss    Harrison 
makes    her    start.      Art,    Drama    and    Religion    to 
primitive     Man     mean     his     individual     feeling     of 
relation  to  the  world  of  emotional   reality.      When 
man  became  civilised  or  mass-man  he  lost  this  sublime 
eeiing  and  instead  formed  an  idea  of  the  world  of 
intellectual   reality   and   his   relation   to  that   world. 
,jnus  Art  and  Drama  to  him  became  social  gods. 

i^L  *°°^  *'*l^*'  '*'^''*  S'^^°  *  mission,  worked  for 
social  ends,  descended  from  the  Universal  to  the 
Local,  from  the  Eternal  to  the  Ephemeral,  from 
r„!f^''!i'?."*="-  ^^  ^^  *ey  changed  their  original 
and  mdividual  meaning  for  a  new  and  uninteU^ible 

in  lif;.  u  •  *'  .^  meaning  is  may  be  discovered 
in  Miss  Harrison's  book. 

"  JSd  ""i^'nl'jJ'''  '^""'^  .'»  '°  '"o*  the  importance  of  the 
between    r?»„M       li*  ._.•?.  '"?■"•*«  connection  •'  which  "  exists 

thing*    "Bith^ /"''?•  •  It  ""ke,  art  .nd  ritual  do  the  nme 

^rM  ZrlZ^    %^T"  ^'"°^^^°  tho  transition   from  ritual  to 

/t'rceived   tLn  l^il!!!''':,        Dionysius  uibut  a  maypole  once 

ri'S    k  2.^^'*'?*;  '*™  'f-^'«d-     Hence  tf»  Greek 

_J^^^»,««ppean  ami  laavaa  ntud  and  art  in  Mch  otlitr't 


"S 


arms.  Study  this  rigmarole  :  "  Ritual  we  saw  was  a  re-presen- 
ation  or  a  pre-presentation,  a  re-doing  or  pre^ioing,  a  copy  or 
.m nation  of  hfe.  but-and  this  is  the  important  po  nt-alwavs 
t"h'e  ,^  r'"'"  t",**-  u^"  '^  ="''°  "  ^PrSentatio^of  li?e  an^d 
Aooarentv"!?' •'''"•  ''"'  ■""'  '""^  ^""^  immediate  action." 
Apparently  Art  is  impractical.  And  to  prove  it  the  author 
argues  something  as  follows.  Two  men  see  a  bogey.  Throne 
turl^'  insTintr'-  '"''  it-Jhroat;  the  other,  i  Lut^caS 
turist,    instantly  expresses   the  emotion   which   the  sight  of  the 

^e  jTTri  ••  ^T\"f^;  ■'  "  ***•  *  ""''B*  between  real 
i«ial  iL  ■<!  "  H  "  '■'*  •"  ''"""tless  Jane  Harrison  for 
wl^h  ,i  •  ^\,  ^"u  &^^  "'  P*'''  '"  confusing  the  visible 
7hn.  tI  '^'^u'  'I'*  thing  with  that  which  lie?  behind  the 
thing.     The  author  IS  hypnotised  by  mere  words.     "  If  drama 

fn     j!l^-°".^''  <''"""!  *''"?.'*.^  "'"'  '■«  """''.  *hy  does  it  issue 

emotion  ihat  have  somehow  not  found  immtdiat(  outlet  in 
practzcai    action.-       "Weak    as    he    (primitive    man)    is     n 

tend  to  become  rtiuai,  but  those  that  are  tmiiu  felt  and 
e.xpressed  oftUially."  "The  element  of  rt^l  drama  ^al 
.mp,rsonat,on."        "In     the     relation     between     the     "dies  ra 

dtSitff^  ""^  "^  "}^''"  f^^'^to^-place)  we  «ee  tte  whole 
development    from    rXuai    to    ar/-from    dro^non    to    drama  " 
J.  wo  only   of   our    smsts    ate   the  channels  of    art."       "Art 
wS,*J""'""Pt.^'    '^'J""«'    ^'"^'    "»»«ic.    is   of    sight    o; 
seein^^"     "  <^  T'"'  .""»""<*»   ■'"'"f   i"   order   to  practice 

seeing  Science  has  given  us  back  something  strangely  like 

en^tt  ""'•  T**-  Z'  !^  '«8i""ing  to  f«=I  ^*/must  uS  our 
emotions  iowardi  it."    The  italics  are  mine. 

If  Miss  Harrison  will  cultivate  the  habit  of  using 
the  terms  Art,  Drama  and  Ritual  appropriately  wi^ 
a  knowledge  of  their  primary  and  metaphorical  senses 
and  then  rewrite  her  book  she  may  have  something 
interesting  to  say.  It  will  not  be  that  "  Art  and 
Drama  are  social  in  origin." 

The  second  on  my  list  of  brain-fuddled  Set-Backs 
is  Mr.  John  Palmer.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  critic  by  inten- 
tion  and  a  prophet  by  hope,  who  is  anxious  to  present 
London  with  a  National  Theatre  that  shall  make  the 
conditions  of  theatrical  life  in  London  as  perfect  as 
can  be  conferred  upon  its  dull  inhabitants.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  embodied  his  notion  of  a  National 
Theatre  ma  book  misnamed  "  The  Future  of  the 
Theatre  (Bell).  After  struggling  through  the  maze 
of  cant,  contradiction,  stupid  argument,  rhetoric  and 
romantic  slush  presented  by  this  book,  I  put  the  book 
aside  for  detailed  review. 

I  notice  that  the  "  Mask  "  alone  appears  to  give 
an  honest  opinion  of  "  The  Future  of  the  Theatre  " 
In  the  current  issue  it  repudiates  both  the  author  and 
his  book.      It  says,   "  He  (the  author)   succeeds  in 
misrepresenting  and  misunderstanding  with  a  fault- 
less  Ignorance  all  things  to  do  with  the  theatre  and 
Its  future."      It  refers  to  his   "indifference  to  the 
achievements  of  other  nations,"  "  blindness  to  larger 
issues   •   and   adds,    "he   has   failed   completely— to 
xu**^."  **^'®«'  "^^  ™  tJje  Theatre  of  the  Future." 
The  "  Mask  "  has  also  an  interesting  note  on  the  life 
and  letters  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh   by   Felix   Urban. 
I  he  note  refers  incidentally  to  "The  Letters  of  a 
Post-Impressionist"    translated    by    our    old    friend 
Andy    McTreacle    alias    "  To-my-friends-Ludovioi. " 
It  does  not  tell  us  that  Professor  Ludovici  went  to 
Rhythm  "  for  his  inspiration  as  well  as  for  some  of 
his  translation.     Marinetti's  manifesto  glorifying  the 
Music    Hall    and    Mr.    Gordon    Craig's    comments 
thereon,  make  bright  reading. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  person  on  my  list  who 
muddles  the  handling  of  words.  The  words  that 
M1S8  Mane  C.  Stopes  (who  is  a  lecturer  in  Paloeo- 
botany)  undertakes  to  handle  are  Japanese,  and  her 
object  in  doing  so  is  to  enlighten  us  on  the  Japanese 
theatre  and  poetic  form  of  drama.  I  had  some 
unpleasant  thmgs  to  say  about  her  book  "  Plays  of 
Old  Japan  "  the  "  No  "  (Heinemann)  but  I  find  that 
the  January  "  Poetry  Review  "  has  said  them  for  me. 

After  pointing  out  that  Miss  Slopes  is  a  bit  ahakay  in  hw- 
pendering  of  Japanese  proper  names,  Mr.  T.  G.  Komai,  of  Tokk>. 
Mstens  to  tril  us  that  the  present  revival  of  the  old-world 
Japan^e  Dramas  "  is  due  to  the  help  they  give  to  physical 
culture  by  brtMdening  the  che<t  th«>ugh  deep  breathing  necesury 

Tki  ^/J"'*'''^"  "*  *<'*'■  *^y  <™«'Yo«ra  Y<i«  practke. 
inis  will  be  news  to  person*  not  born  in  Japan.  Hiss  Stapas, 
*"*  *"•  '•••n  «t  p"in»  to  translate  some  of  the  best  specimens 
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of  Japanese  dramatic  poetry,  has  overkxJced  its  breathing  exercise 
properties.  Unlitce  Milton's  full-vowell«d  poetry,  none  of  her 
translated  stuff  is  likely  to  add  inches  to  the  chest.  Here  is 
a  specimen. 

*   •  / 

"And  prithee,  traveller,  these  useless  things 
We  beg  thee  ask  us  not,  we  prize  the  time 
When  we  can  gather  these  young  roots  of  spring." 

This  reminds  one  of  Browning's  jumble  of  fat  consonants  and 
starving  vowels.  A  reciter  who  attempted  to  get  this  idiot 
English  from  tlve  bottom  of  his  lungs  would  be  in  danger  of 
death  from  dyspnoea.  Tliat  part  of  Dr.  Stopes'  book  which 
describes  tiie  Japanese  theatre,  stage,  symbolical  scenery  and 
properties,  is  however  quite  good  and  of  special  interest  at  this 
moment  of  simplified  staging.  Two  of  the  admirable  plates, 
a  view,  and  a  diagram  of  the  "  No  "  stage  are  reproduced  in 
the  current  "Mask." 

If  we  must  have  the  diction  drama  as  an  aid  to 
physical  culture,  then  let  us  "have  something  which 
can  be  both   spoken  and  listened  to  with  pleasure. 
In  the  aforementioned  translation  the  poetic  soul  of 
Japan  is  missing  and  the  result  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
sound  investment  for  England.    We  could  do  without 
it.     In  the  department  of  poetry  and  prose  we  have 
writers  who  shine  with  a  fair  amount  of  lustre  and 
^ho  could  at  a  pinch,  turn  out  a  steady  supply  of 
material  for  vocal  gymnastics.      The  fact  has  been 
observed  and  more  than  one  society  has  arisen  in  the 
belief  that  what  England  needs  is  not  more  Dread- 
noughts but  a  stimulus  to  the  verbal  expression  of 
suitable   verse.      Such   is   the   belief   of   the   society 
which  centres  round  the  Poetry  Bookshop  under  the 
active  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  Munro.     Accordingly 
we  are  told  in  the  current  number  of  "  Poetry  and 
Drama  "  that  "  the  proper  value  of  poetry  can  only 
be  conveyed   through   its   vocal   interpretation   by   a 
sympathetic  and  qualified  reader."     "Poetry  is  the 
supreme    form    of   verbal    expression."      It   will    be 
gathered  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  "singer" 
and   the    "singer's"    English.      And    some   persons 
would  say  that  it  is  not  much  use  writing  good  verse 
till  we  get  the  "  singers."     How  for  instance  would 
Lord  Dunsany's  dialogue  in  his  satire  on  ceremonial 
magic,  "  The  Golden  Bough,"  survive  the  unqualified 
speakers  of  an  average  repertory  company?      Very 
badly  according  to  Mr.  Basil  Dean  who,  writing  on 
"  The  Problem  of  the  Repertory  Theatre,"  maintains 
that  in  the  repertory  theatre  the  "  artistic  problem 
comes  second"  as  yet.      Of  course  the  "artistic" 
and  "  verbal  expression  "  problems  are  one. 

This  back-to-speech  movement  is  however  an 
excellent  one.  But  it  has  no  relation  to  some  move- 
ments towards  a  so-called  "  great  order  of  society  " 
and  social  salvation,  such  for  instance  as  that  which 
contends  that  individual  development  must  be  domi- 
nated and  disciplined  by  a  supra  individual  ideal. 
Movements  of  the  kind  are  very  numerous  just  now 
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Une  ot  them  is  findmg  expression  in  a  new  publication 
the  first  number  of  which  has  reached  me.  "  The 
Herald  of  the  Star,"  edited  by  the  Indian  youth 
Knshnamurti,  now  called  Alcyon,  about  whose  person 
the  new  Order  is  crystallising,  announces  the  coming 
re-incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  maintains  that  the 
great  teacher  is  necessary  to  a  "great  order  of 
society  in  the  making.  By  his  vision  and  wUl  alone 
can  society  attain  proper  proportion  and  balance. 
Ihose  who  desire  to  know  The  Egoist  view  of  the 
ruler-man  Idea  may  do  so  by  turning  to  number  two 
ot  IHE  Egoist  and  reading  the  editorial,  "Sky- 
scapes  and  Goodwill."  ' 

HUNTLY   CaKTER. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  Sociological  Review  (Sherratt  &  Hughes)  for 
Jatiuary  contams  an  article  by  R.  M.  Maclver  in 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  effect  a  comproiiii^e 
between  Society  and  The  Individual."  He  asserts 
that  there  is  a  golden  mean  between  "  the  "  indi 
vidual  who  utterly  forgets  himself  and  remembers 
only  his  community  "  and  the  reverse,  between  the 
Comte-Fichte     and      the     ThrasymacAus-NS^^e 


extremes.  It  seems  that  "  '  the  individual  '  is  only 
at  home  in  society  and  only  in  society  can  '  the  indi- 
vidual '  develop  his  potentialities  and  individualism." 
In  support  of  this  view  the  author  quotes  Mr.  G.  B. 
Shaw's  "  Man  and  Superman  ":  "This  is  the  true 
joy  of  life,  the  being  used  for  a  purpose  recognised  by 
yourself  as  a  mighty  one."  Italics  mine.  This  in 
essence  is  exploitation  and  fatalism.  In  the  same 
issue  Mr.  S.  H.  Swinney  considers  Giambatt'sta 
Vico  according  to  Croce.  To  Vico  belongs  the  credit 
of  adding  the  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  dynamic 
sociology.  He  was  also  the  initiator  of  "  Ideal 
History  "  according  to  which  social  evolution 
resembles  "  the  brook."  The  superstitious  belief  is 
m  full  swmg  to-day.  In  a  long  article  on  "Abnor- 
mal Psychology"  Professor  William  Brown  contrives 
beautifully  to  confuse  "personality"  with  "indi- 
viduality." /\ 

H.  C. 
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There  was  a  man  whose  strength  was  great,  and 
who  would  try  it  by  shouldering  the  heaviest  burden. 
He  fell  beneath  its  weight,  despairing;  then  rose 
again,  and  so,  in  despair  and  in  courage,  stumbled 
towards  the  future.  The  drama  of  Anton  Tchekhov 
lifted  a  double  burden.  He  wrote  of  the  educated 
classes  of  Russia  at  the  time  of  their  blackest 
despair.  The  failure  of  their  movement  in  the 
eighties  had  driven  them  back  to  the  provinces  to 
chafe  under  their  impotence.  The  finest  of  them 
suffered  most.  Young  men,  returning  from  college, 
worked  with  desperate  energy,  trying  b^  individual 
strength  to  lift  the  misery  of  the  people.  Slowly 
their  energy  left  them,  crushed  out  by  the  terrible 
indifference  that  met  their  efforts.  They  lost  faith 
and  courage,  sinking  at  last  into  the  apathy  of  their 
neighbours,  resigned  to  eternal  card-playing,  vodka- 
drinkmg,  eatmg,  sleeping,  and  dying  in  a  shameful 
indolence.  In  lyanoff  "  an  intangible  depression 
hangs  over  the  action  like  a  heavy  mist.  Mind  and 
spirit  share  in  the  sense  of  strain,  of  wasted  effort. 
Ivanoff  struggles,  protests,  and  fails,  and  his  failure 
is  a  comfortless  release. 

But  this  misery  of  the  provincial  landowners  is  not 
the  deepest  that  Tchekov's  drama  faces.  The 
Western  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  walk  in  the  twisted 
bypaths  of  Russian  thought.  The  national  heritage 
fn/?^?  w°"'  '''^^^■at'*^  element  of  resignation,  the 
incalculable    penalties    that    a    «»tion    plys    for    an 

fnTilWt  ?Tf  ^'^t''  '^'""^'"^  *°  8:ive  to  the  Russian 
.ntellectual  life  a  character  in  which  a  spirit  intensely 
national   IS  curiously  blended  with  a  desire  for  the 

wrXh^  r^  '^-  ''"?^-  ^°'"  *^«  '^"^^'^n  artist, 
his  sight  turned  mwards,  and  bearing  in  his  soul  the 
suffering  of  centuries,  is  face  to  face  with  life  itself. 
No  partial  concern  with  its  conditions  can  satisfy  his 
need  to  answer  the  problem  that  meets  him  as  he 
enters  his  soul.  To  what  goal  is  humanity  stumbling? 
And  inasmuch  as  the  artist  must  strive  with  pain  aid 
so  row  before  the  highest  beauty,  the  purest  joy,  ^e 
within  his  vision,  Tchekhov,  the  artist  of  Russia's 
^espair,  never  quite  loses  sight  of  reality  and  beauty, 
^."rthlr'-"^'"'  °^  '";'-''*P^*'°°  ^''^  drove  him  ever 
S^P«inT;.  °-  ^  ""^^"'"^  f°^  '^«  «  a  Greek 
frhefc^o!^.^  P*""  uP°°  •^^""■y  weakness  of  spirit 
Tchekhov  s  drama,  exhausted  by  its  incessant  strife 
against    disillusion     becomes    at    times    a    veritable 

toSe^:^?;    ^^^V^^^  •^l^P*^'  he  had  the  nVed 
ail^  ?^  '      w  *^  •"*  ?^'''  •"»*  h«  *='"t'^e  strength 
failed  at  tunes  before  a  threatening  distrust  of  life 

^r^  **^l^  ^'*  "^  '''*  **"'"^'  distinctive  in 
speech  and  thought,  peer  at  us  between  their  words, 
striving  desperately  for  full  revelation.  They  embS 
^ev|sionof  a  new  dramatic  form.  Their  author  is  in 
uncQiaproinismg  revolt  agam«t  the  drab  stupidity  of 


the  average  realist  drama,  the  endless  tale  of  little 
lives,    the    wearisome    insistence    on    commonplace 
morality  and  thought.     In  his  plays  scene  passes  into 
scene,   people  drift   across   the   stage,    talking,   and 
drift  away.     They  have  not  only  distinctive  speech, 
but  even  in  their  partial  obscurity  form  in  the  modern 
theatre  a  group  of  vivid  personalities,  subtle,  capable 
of  intense  feeling.  There  is  nothing  in  modern  drama 
like  the  last  scene  of   "The  Cherry    Orchard,"   a 
series    of    interrupted    conversations,    the    fantastic 
crossing  of  a  hundred  threads  of  life.     So  subtle  is 
the  blending  of  speech  and  action  that  gradually  the 
mind  sweeps  beyond  them  on  the  flood-tide  of  life 
itself,  seeing  beneath  these  broken  lives,  these  half- 
articulate    words,     the    movement    and    purpose    of 
humanity.     As  in  "  The  Seagull  "  the  artist  dies,  but 
the  spirit  of  art  lives  on,  breaking  old  forms  in  the 
eternal  need  for  a  new  vitality.     And  life,  the  body 
of  art,  degraded  when  art  is  degraded,  is  eternally 
re-created"in  the  strife  with  worn-out  faith  and  ideals. 
Protest  against  spiritual  degeneration,  and  continual 
struggle   are   the   meaning   of  life,    as   they   are  the 
distinction  and  interest  of  Tchekhov 's  drama. 

There  is  not  always  courage  in  the  broken  rhythm 
of  these  plays.      "The  Cherry   Orchard,"   the  only 
one    of    them    which    suggests    any    hope    for    the 
educated  people  of  the  provinces,  is  at  the  same  time 
most  insistent  on  the  absence  of  a  lasting  value  in 
life.     Seeing  the  decay  of  every  faith,  it  fails  to  see 
beyond  illusion  to  the  last  undying  reality.      None 
the  less,  Tchekhov  has  seen,  and  in  this  vision  of  his, 
his  drama  stands  with  the  philosophy  of  Bergson, 
with    the    whole    movement    of    the    scattered    Art 
Theatres  of  Europe,   as  a  revolt  against  the  deter- 
minate philosophy  that  weakened  even  the  drama  of 
Ibsen,  and  the  promise  of  as  noble  a  dramatic  rhythm 
as    the    world    has    known.       He    is    not    a    great 
dramatist :  but  by  virtue  of  the  complexity  of  the  life 
his  plays  reveal,  of  their  unresting  note  of  revolt,  he 
IS  a  great  artist.     And  Life,  that  eludes  M.  Brieux's 
shallow  assurance  and  banal  rhetoric,  is  the  servant 
of  his  art. 

Storm  Jameson. 


Correspondence. 

Note  to  Correspondents.— ^.i/Z^^a,/,  willing  to  publish 
Utters  under  noms  deplume,  we  make  it  a  condition  of  publi- 
cation thai  the  name  and  address  of  each  correspondent  should 
it  supplied  to  the  Editor.  —  Ed. 

THE   CARESSABlf.TTV   OF   THF    nPFFlfg 


To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

Your  correspondent,  Auceps,  complains  that  I  have  not 
'.topped  to  quote  the  whole  of  Reinach's  "  Apollo  "  in  my  looo- 
>vord  article  on  "The  New  Sculpture."  He  is  angry  becau.se 
1  have  not  filled  my  page  with  ideas  out  of  Pater  and  the 
lincyclopasdia  Britannica.  He  is  more  interested  in  preserving 
tne  label  '  Hellenic  "  than  in  the  vitality  of  the  arts.  The 
amerence  between  serious  controversy  and  journalistic  contro- 
J^JP'^  L      '  '"  ""^  former,  one  is  seeking  a  precise  definition 

I '  '"11     u      "''•  ""*  '*  ''■>''"8  t"  "  ♦'o  '"  "  one's  opponent. 

1  will  therefore  try  to  restate  the  disputed  passages  of  my 
drricie  rather  than  spend  space  in  the  analysis  of  the  young 
Auceps  who  IS  sufficiently  apparent  in  his  letter. 

I. 

The  gods  forbid  that  I  should  set  myself  up  as  an  art  critic, 
whi  fc""*^  "j'^''  believe  in  any  criticism  of  the  arts  save  that 
a  rln  f "  *  ^  artists,  that  is  I  want  a  painter  on  painting, 

tPrhn-    T  T**'  ^  ™"sician  on  music.     Their  criticism  can  be 
technical  and  exact. 

sB^tr^*!.  "l!f  '''*'■*  ■'  ^  ■■«*'">  °'  opinion.     The   layman   can 

Th.         he J'kes  or  that  he  dislikes.   He  may  explain  his  reasons. 

skinL"?''        '"««"^ting.     If  he  is  a  thoughtful  man  or  a  man 

Ilea   in   some  other  art   they   very   prolmbly   are  interesting. 

tn  2.  fr  ""^  ?"■  *"  """"  '='*e*  'hey  are  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  oe  the  artist's  reasons. 

thaf"'fK!°'^u""*""  ""*'  Epstein  iii  a  very  great  sculptor  and 
Mt  alter   him    Brzeska   is   more   interwring    than   any   other 


worC  .f  R  ^"8'?"'';  I/l""  t  i"  the  least  suppose  that  I  like  a 
work  of  Epstein's  for  the  same  reasons  that  he  likes  it.  If  I 
were  more  interested  in  form  than  in  anything  else  I  should  be 
a  sculptor  and  not  a  writer.     Epstein  working  in  form  produces 

?nT^^"^p''^'"'  ri"''  !"*=  """>  =""  ""'y  moderately  interested 
in  form.  Rummel  who  is  interested  in  sound  produces  a  com- 
position of  sounds  which  moves  me  who  am  only  moderately 
wo"rd"  wL*^  h"""'-  '■  "  '  "■"  ""=">■•  P^""-*  "  co'mposition  ;' 
intetstedt'wo'dT  ""'"'"'^  "'"^  """  '^  <""^  ^o^^'^'^ 
This  faculty  for  being  moved  is  not  criticism  but  appreciation. 
There  is  no  need  to  confuse  them.  It  interests  me  to  find  that 
my  surest  critic  is  a  contemporary  painter  who  knows  my  good 
tPnhnV  ?"  ""^  bad-NOT  by  a  critical  process,  at  least  not  by  a 
technical  process  It  is  interesting  philosophically  or  whatever 
you  choose  to  call  it.     Anyhow  it  indicates  I  "  life ''  or  a  same- 

rans'rTet":.  ''"'    "'^   ''"'   '"'"'   '^^'"^    -'"   "^   ""-^f-' 

w;Ph"''  ^'"""•^^  ■""'*'  •'«  >"«h  our  own  generation  and  usually 
with  workers  in  other  arts.  No  two  of  us  have  precisely  the 
same  unc  ion,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  universe'^will  not  so 
suddenly  ..Iter  its  method  that  any  two  of  us  will  suddenly  come 
into  complete  understanding  or  accord.  uuueni>  come 

II. 

Regarding  this  pother  about  the  Greeks:  Some  few  of  us  are 

at  last  liberated  from  the  idea  that  "THE  BEAUTIFUL"  k 

the  caressable,  the  physically  attractive. 

Art  is  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  caressable 

I  he  modern  renaissance,  or  awakening,  is  very  largely  due  to 

the    act  that  we  have  ceased  to  regard  a  work'^of  an  as  good 

^he  "  An,,"""" 'r'-^'f'  "^^"^^r  ''  "PP^'x^hes  or  recedes  from 
'he      Antique,      the      classical  "  models. 

We  have  come  to  recognise  that  that  Greek  work  was  not  a 
uniform  and  unattainable  perfection,  but  that  out  of  a  lot  o 
mediocre  work  ;  out  of  a  lot  of  remnants  and  fragments  there 
oZr'".nf  ;■  "•''^/«'-P'««»  'o  he  set  apart  and  compared  with 

other  masterpieces  from  Egypt  and  from  India  and  from  China, 

rT^Jf\  •"'"•*''    ^^'^    ^""^   ''"d   "'her   districts    equalW 
remote  from  Victorian  or  Pateresque  culture. 

Let  us  confess  that  -we  have  derived  more  pleasure  from  the 
o7Apel°es.^       '""  "-"^'^  "'^"  '^-^  ""^  '^^l^^  <"  PousSn  or 

u^I'tLT^"  "°'«  '•'"'. 'h«  Hellenist  no  longer  takes  his  stand 
upon    1  adema  and   Praxiteles. 

nfh^/.l  "%™"'^^  """  we  admire  some  Greek  works  more  than 

C!^  sLrifirr      1,'"'""?  '^T^^  ""^y  ''°  ■''°'"«  '^"''^^  '"  defend- 
ing specific   Greek   works  from  the  general  contempt   which  is 

wh!,'r-."?.'°p'"  '^"■■'^   "P""   "^•'^  «■■««''•"  'he  Greek   "as  a    , 
whole,      the  Patenne  sentimentalesque  Hellenism.     But  he  will 

nrni-  I         ^'/""^  ^^  refusing  to  see  the  force  of  other 

conventions,  by  resolutely  entrenching  himself  in  prejudice.     By 
limiting  his  perceptions.  ' 

^°"''°"-  Ezra  Pound. 

MR.  GAUDIER-BRZESKA  on  "THE  NEW  SCULPTURE  " 
To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

I  wish  to  answer  the  impertinent  "Auceps"  on  the  question 
of  new  sculpture  which  he  treats  with  so  much  contempt.  The 
young  gentleman  seems  to  have  just  left  a  high  school  and 
coming  in  contact  with  life  he  is  unable  to  fathom  the  depth  of 
artistic   earnest— therefore   this  desperate   brandishment  of   false 

J«g«  *:rfee«  pmiosophy      he  might  have  founJ  even  there  that 

,V„n„  M''''7'^"°Ti  "^  '"  '■^'""^  ^y  -"eans  of  ridicule  and 
irony.  No  fair-minded  person  can  form  an  opinion  upon  the 
value  of  sucfi  a  statement  as  his,  which  even  relies  upon  a  few 
french  locutions  to  get  acuteness  of  derision.  This  much  for 
this  aspect  of  the  writer's  personality,  which  1  despise.  Let  us 
to  the  Greeks  : 

The  archaic  works  discovered  at  Gnossos  are  the  expressions 
of  what  IS  termed  a  "  barbaric  "  peopl^i.e.  a  people  to  whom 
reason  is  secondary  to  instinct.     The  pretty  works  of  the  great 
Hellenes  are  the  productions  of  a  civilised— i.e.  a  people  to  whom    • 
instinct  IS  secondary  to  reason. 

The  enormous  dilTerences  advocated  in  favour  of  these 
sculptors:  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  Pheidias.  Lysippos.  Polykleites, 
Paionios  and  Myron,  I  suppose,  are  at  the  most  differences  in 
tendency— such  as  between  Praxiteles  and  Pheidias,  the  former 
laying  stress  upon  juvenile  and  morbid  gracefulness,  the  latter 
upon  broad,  manly  firmness  of  composition— in  general,  differ- 
ences in  temperament  as  existed  between  Lysippos  and  Polv- 
Kleites.  Such  differences  can  always  be  observed  among  men 
who  are  agreed  upon  any  theory.  This  can  be  seen  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Royal  .Academy  to-day.  Let  Auceps  compare  the 
works  of  the  different  sculptors  of  this  institution  :  a  Sir  George 
l^ampton  statue  has  many  points  of  divergence  from  a  Howard 
1  nomas,  say. 

What  Auceps  bitterly  calls  the  "  ithyphallic  "  (or  some  other 
word  sounding  like  it  and  which  I  do  not  understand)  sculptors 
of  to-day  differ  from  these  Inter  Greeks  not  in  tendency  but  in 
kind,  and  Auceps  brings  upon  hia  head  the'  weight  of'  ridicule 
by  judging  these  recent  works  with,  as  a  standard,  the  super- 
ficial qualities  of  the  late  Greeks,  It  would  be  better  if  he  had 
the  courage  to  say,  "  I  am  a  dry  intellect  and  I  can  understand 
but  to  fttl  !<  imposiible." 
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The  modern  sculptor  is  a  man  who  works  with  instinct  as 
his  inspiring  force.  His  worlt  is  emotional.  The  shape  of  a 
leg,  or  the  curve  of  an  eyebrow,  etc.,  etc.,  ha*e  to  him  no 
significance  whatsoever ;  light  voluptuous  modelling  is  to  him 
insipid — what  he  feels  he  does  so'  intensely  and  his  work  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  abstraction  of  this  intense  feel- 
ing, with  .Ihe  result  that  sterile  men  of  Auceps*  kind  are 
frightened  at  the  production.  That  this  sculpture  has  no  relation 
to  classic  Greek,  but  that  it  is  continuing  the  tradition  of  the 
barbaric  peoples  of  the  earth  (for  whom  we  have  sympathy  and 
admiration)  I  hope  to  have  made  clear. 

London.  H.  Gaudier-Brzeska. 


—"THE  ARTIST."  ^^ \ 

To  tke  Editor  The  Egoist.  — 

Madam, 

I  am  wearied  to  nausea  by  the  criticism  that  denounces 
the  artist  whose  work  is  the  expression  of  his  own  genius,  and 
not  of  someone  else. 

Such  criticism  is  a  Procrustean  bed  on  which  to  mutilate 
every  piece  of  creative  work  that  does  not  "  fill  up  the  measure  " 
of  such  criticism. 

Should  all  dramatists  write  as  does  Strindberg — as  does 
Ibsen?  Should  all  dramatic  artists  mould  their  thought  accord- 
ing to  a  set  form  or  standard  of  drama? 

What  Mons.  Brieu.x  does— he  does— and  with  the  strength  of 
life — whether  this  be  to  pick  out  the  rotten  spots  in  our  social 
order  or  to  show  us  how  to  avoid  them. 

Every  great  and  true  setting  forth  of  life,  is  art.  If  one 
should  wish  to  substitute  for  "  art  "  some  other  word,  I  shall 
not  quarrel,  provided  that  word  is  applied  to  all  such  setting 
forth  of  life.  But  I  do  quarrel  with  him  who  says  that  certain 
creative  work  is  not  of  life,  because  it  does  not  trim  its  -sails  to 
a  cut-and-dried  and  stupidly  deified  pattern  or  form  of  art.  And 
must  everyone  who  presumes  to  write  have  wit  and  grace?  Wit 
and  grace  are  rather  silly  trappings  for  a  great  social  idealist. 
His  greatness  lies  in  his  ability  to  scorn  such  trappings.  And 
what  is  there  so  sacred  about  the  mere  shell  of  the  drama  form, 
that  one  may  not  use  it  for  any  expression  of  life— trimming  it 
to  fit  life  rather  than  life  to  fit  it? 

If  Strauss  be  an  intellectual  musician  of  special  faculty  as  to 
realistic  detail,  why  should  it  be  demanded  of  him  that  he  be  a 
rhythmic  mass  composer?  Has  not  specialised  intellectual  detail 
as  much  to  do  with  life  as  cosmic  sweeps? 

Is  such  criticism  worthy  of   egoists? 

The  artist  who  simply  pictures  life  as  it  ».t— no  matter  how 
realistically,  no  matter  with  what  marvel  of  detail,  with  what 
startling  fidelity,  or  with  what  invincible  beauty  and  power  of 
form — is  merely  the  mimetic,  not  the  creative  artist. 

The  artist  who  pictures  new  forms  of  individual  psychic  life 

forms  not  yet  fully  evolved— forms  only  dimly  adumbrated  in 
evolution— is  the  creative  artist,  creating  out  of  himself,  within 
the  limitations  of  his  own  individualitv.  But  the  artist  who 
pictures  new  forms  of  social  life — form's  not  yet  evolved,  forms 
dimly  adumbrated  in  evolution,  with  no  matter  what  crudeness 
of  outline,  what  lack  of  finish  in  detail,  what  faintness  of  con- 
tour as  to  glory  and  beauty — is  the  creative  artist  in  exctlHs, 
the  artist  who  creates  ex  nihilo,  the  artist  who  creates  as  God 
creates. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.  Alice  Groff. 

WHY  NOT  PUT  UP  THE  SHUTTERS? 

To  tht  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
■ Madam, 


Your  comments  on  my  letter  to  you  (which  wj^s  written, 
by  the  way,  not  to  attack  you  for  being  an  Arc^ist,  but  to 
excuse  my.self  for  ceasing  to  co-operate  with  you)  shbw  a  most 
ludicrous  misapprehension  of  the  Anarchist  position.  It  is  not 
my  intention,  however,  to  attempt  (o  set  you  right.  I  wish 
simply  to  point  out  that,  if  the  fact  that  the  combination  of 
Egoism  and  Archism  has  figured  largely  in  the  world's  history 
shows  that  it  will  "  work,"  and  if  you,  as  a  pragmatist,  find  it 
on  that  account  satisfactory,  there  seems  to  be  no  raison  d'etre 
for  a  paper  that  heretofore  has  not  had  the  air  of  singing 
peans  to  the  glory  of  thmgs  as  they  are.  Against  what  is 
The  Egoist  rebelling?  Against  rebellion?  Or,  having  dis- 
covered that  you  are  not  an  Anarchist,  am  I  now  to  discover 
that  you  are  not  even  a  rebel  ? 
Ajaccio,  Corsica.  Benj.  R.  Tucker. 

[We  are  sorry  that  The  Egoist's  mottled  Ubel  should  so  worry 
and— we  fear— irritate  Mr.  Tucker.  Irresistibly  one  thinks 
of  the  old  song  : 

"  By  what  name  shall  I  greet  her? 
How  shall  I  know  her  voice?" 
Perhaps    if    we    made    a    few    statements    we    might    help 
matters  somewhat. 
(1)  We  refuse  to  answer  to  "  Rebel." 
(a)  We  prefer  not  to  be  called  "  Pragmatist." 
(j)  We     may     not— according     to     Mr.     Tucker— be     called 
"  Anarchist  " — wherein  we  are  quite  willing  to  acquiesce 
(4)  We    respond    readi^    to    "Egoist,"    and    beg    it    to    be 
observed  that  throitghout  yiis  battle  about  oomendature, 
the  "  voice  "  remains  ttie  same  :  aiMl  tlut  9  weU-nuaoiDg 
person  could  distinguish  it  anywhere. — Ep.] 


"  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER." 

To  tkt  Editor,  Iva.'E.QOWT.       -•■',•-.    v  ',• 
Madam, 

As  a  teaAiT,  who  after  finishing  your  article  last  time 
was  left  in  a  somewhat  confused  and  breathless  state,  I  venture 
to  ask  whether  the  purport  of  your  condemnatory  remarks  on 
"  Love  one  another  "  amount  somewhat  to  this  : 

Love  and  Hate  are  fundamental  spontaneous  emotions  that 
arise  in  our  innermost  self  and  make  us  what  we  are.  To 
allow  anyone  to  tamper  with  them  is  to  surrender  oneself  igno- 
miniously  to  annihilation  as  an  individual. 

Just  as  a  piece  of  sculpture  is  made  by  the  retention  of  such 
masses  as  are  desired  and  by  the  complete  rejection  of  the  rest, 
so  we  hew  ourselves  into  shape  by  our  likes  and  dislikes. 

If  therefore  "  Love  one  another  "  be  taken  as  an  injunction 
to  modify  our  personal  emotions,  mankind  in  the  bulk  have 
done  wisely  in  rejecting  this  injunction  for  the  most  part.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  when  it  was  first  uttered  it  was  probably  meant 
as  an  injunction  to  modify  our  conduct  and  had  no  bearing  on 
our  emotions. 

We  have,  I  think,  now  reached  that  stage  in  human  develop- 
ment when  we  must  recognise  clearly  to  ourselves  two  distinct 
spheres  :  the  sphere  of,^ur  personal  emotions  as  they  are 
experienced  by  us  alone— and  the  sphere  in  which  we  communi- 
cate them  to  others  by  action.  I  take  it  that  is  what  you  are 
mainly  driving  at  in  your  articles— the  distinction  between  our 
personal  and  our  actional  life.  You  want  to  emphasise  that 
prohibitions  enforced  on  us  by  others  on  our  actions  which  we 
cannot  resist,  must  never  be  allowed  by  us  to  influence  our 
emotions  against  our  will.  Our  emotional  life  must  always  be 
left  free  to  gush  up  spontaneously  like  a  spring  regardless  of 
what  obstacles  may  subsequently  encounter. 

-May  I  put  some  illustrations  here  to  show  how  a  personal 
experience  can  persist  though  checked  in  its  expression  by  the  ' 
action  of  other  people  :  Supposing  a  "  gentleman  "  in  rather 
the  e.'tact  sense  of  that  much-worn  term,  met  a  man  whom  he 
toathed  with  good  reason  in  a  drawing-room.  The  "  gentle- 
man "  would  be  expected  to  suppress  his  outward  expression  of 
detestation  and  be  formally  polite  though  he  might  try  his  best 
to  avoid  the  man.  The  company  present  would  expect  that 
conduct  from  him  or  expect  him  to  leave.  It  wouW  however 
never  occur  to  the  gentleman  or  to  anyone  that  by  so  doing  he 
had  surrendered  any  of  his  dislike  of  the  man  ajid  if  the  hostess 
say,  tried  to  bring  about  a  friendlv  reconciliation  it  would  be 
regarded  by  him  and  others  as  an  unwarrantable  impertinence 
on  her  part.  Although  the  expression  of  his  hatred  had  been 
curbed  he  would  retain  it  intact. 

Take  again  another  instance  :  I  may  violently  dislike  some- 
thing, say  seedcake  (I  do),  and  on  all  occasions  avoid  it.  Never- 
theless if  I  verbally  expressed  this  dislike  with  any  frequency 
1  should  bore  people  to  distraction,  and  if  I  were  at  a  party  in 
which  there  was  no  other  cake,  in  order  to  avoid  hurtine  the 
hostess  s  feelings  I  should  probably  endeavour  to  swallow  it 
Again  supposing  I  were  shipwrecked  in  a  boat  and  with  no 
°^^T2  <  r  seedcake,  and  supgosing  I  were  a  useful  oar 
and  therefore  forced  by  others  to  consume  this  cake,  I  should 
probably  under  those  circumstances  not  resent  the  compulsion. 
One  thing  only  should  I  resent  violenUy  all  through  and  that  i. 
—someone  coming  to  me  and  forcing  me  to  say  "  /  like  seed- 

Now  that  is  just  what  the  Moralist  would  want  to  do  He 
wou  d  concentrate  on  this  one  endeavour  to  make  me  change 
my  taste,  because  to  him  this  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  bring 
-f^h  oth'e  ^^^^-'  »'''  ^  "  to  "«»^  "««•»  nations  tS- 
wav  fnr  hi  '"  -^  '."""t  ^"^  ■■^^•'''  '='''''°"  ^""^  'i""^  'he  easiest 
TJJ         T  u'^    °  hypnotise  men   to  surrender  their  likes  and 

ha^^liTn  '^,'T  Tu°i''"",T'^\  ■**'"«  P-"^*"'  "hen  some  child 
has  been  forced  by  his  elders  "  to  ask  pardon  and  say  he  was 
sorry  and  has  not  felt  the  whole  thing  to  be  an  imJe/ent  exhi- 
fZT^^  Jh  "T""  u"'  l*""  *'""»  °'  "«'«<=«'"T  was,  that  we 
^■J^J^^"^^^M"l^r'^'^J'''^"y  "Sht  in  suppressing  the 
^T^        ^  l^'"'  ^^  "°  "«''*  *°  "P°««  'he  child's  personality 

perfectly    right    from    his   pomt   of   view    to    want    to   do    some 

e';^U:nrrJat'^  i^'  ""  *"?  ^^'"^  ^^^^^^  Ce  we™  ^Zy 
excellent  reasons  for  preventing  him  from  carrying  out  his  wish. 
If  we  interpret  Love  one  another  "  tien  as  anything  elsTbu 
an  Eastern  hyperbole  for  saying:  Refrain  from  kifling  and 
moesting  your  enemies,  for  which  course  there  are  many  excel- 

neo^rTeZk  '""'  '™"'  ^'"'*'''''  *"  ""^y  '«"  t^wa'rds  o„r 
enemies    we  make  an  unwarrantable  assault  on  the  personal  life 

T'-rEtSfsTrrrostrerllt^,'"  ""'  "— -^  "'<^  '  -'^"-^' 

^c's^tLt.;The;°Th^r; -Yf^rolTm!!';  t^:^. 

London.  u    »»    ^ 

„,,  H.  M.  rvuxr. 

[We    are    oU>««d    for    the    illustrations    instanori.    whkA    will 
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ANENT  THE  DECALOGUE. 
To  tke  Editor,  The  Egoist. 

MADA.M, 

You  assume  that^  moral  concepts  are  an  outside  force  ruling 
^he  self  and  making  it  a  slave.  So  far  as  1  can  tell  by  intro- 
spection, they  are  the  self.  I  am  a  bundle  of  tastes  and  desires, 
and  I  give  the  name  .Morals  to  the  strongest  and  most  permanent 
taste,  to  distinguish  it  from  rhose  whose  gratification  gives  less 
pleasure  in  the  long  run.  Hence  when  I  see  a  man  inflicting 
needless  pain  (the  only  thing  I  call  immoral),  I  revile  him 
rondemn  him,  hinder  him,  and,  if  I  can,  punish  him,  all  on 
purely  egoistic  principles. 

A  pet  thought-concept  of  yours,  by  which  you  appear  quite 
enslaved,  is  that  the  people  who  seek  (more  or  less  successfullv) 
wealth  and  power,  are  the  only  people  who  know  what  thm- 
really  want,  and  are  taking  advantage  of  other  people's  delu- 
sions and  their  own  freedom  therefrom.  Now  I  believe  you  are 
as  hearty  as  I  am  in  your  hatred  of  the  meddlesome  nuisances 
who  know  what  is  good  for  their  neighbour  better  than  he 
knows  It  himself  ;  but  here  you  are  doing  the  very  same  thing 
If  A  likes  to  be  rich  and  aggressive  and  B  prefers  to  be  poor 
and  non-aggressive,  why  on  earth  should  you  call  B's  preference 
a  di-kision  any  more  than  A's?  And  how  can  vou  show  that  B 
IS  any  more  enslaved  by  a  concept  than  A  is?'  You  sav  "  the 
strong  and  alert  are  never  moral."  They  appear  to  met'o  have 
exactly  as  much  morals  as  the  weak.  You  cannot  read  the 
lives  and  letters  of  Cromwell  or  Napoleon  without  being  con- 
vinced that  both  of  them  greatly  enjoyed  the  applause  of  their 
respective  Consciences,  and  did  not  feel  happy  without  it  Of 
course  they  were  very  bad  consciences  (by  which  I  mean  that 
they  differed  from  mine);  but  then  so  are  the  consciences  of  the 
herd      whom  you  rightly  despise. 

-Mston.  f^    u 

r,r     r        •      .  ,  ^-    Harpur. 

[If,  for  instance,  a  navvy  chooses  in  his  own  mind  to  call  his 
spade,  his  teaspoon  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  •  even 
in  Its  consequences  his  so  doing  is  unlikely  to  affect  the  date 
of  Christmas.  In  like  manner,  if  our  correspondent  chooses 
o  call  a  life  regulated  by  "  taste  "  or  "  desire"  the  "moral- 
life  few  people-such  is  modern  tolerance— will  interfere 
with  him,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  etymology  and 
philo.sophic  and  popular  usage  will  fail  to  support  his 
personal  idiosyncracy.  What  His  peculiarity  wilt  efl^ct  how- 
ever, will  be  the  debarring  of  himself  from  any  part  in  the 
ffener.il  discussions  in  which  words,  i.e.  labels,  are  of  neces- 
sity of  a  fixed  connotation.  When  dynamite,  for  instance, 
r^an  be  called  soft  sugar  or  a  spring  vegetable  at  will, 
hough  we  might  make  sounds  intelligible  to  ourselves, 
tutility  will  spare  us  the  fatigue  of  discussion. 

Again  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  concepts  "  one  could  advise 
our  correspondent  to  look  up  the  accepted  meaning:   which 

ores^rLh. "  ^T?*"  '"""  *"■  "  SenevMsed  abstraction  " 
presumably  culled  from  a  multitude  of  "particulars,"  ie 
sensibly-appreciable  individual  facts.  Though,  therefore 
our  correspondent  declares  that  we  are  enslaved  to  a  "  con- 
cept his  specification  of  our  offending  goes  to  prove  that 
he  means  we  are  unduly  influenced  bv  a  particular  fact,  or 
r„  .„>  '^°^u  ^^'■'"'•,  "  ""'^apprehension  as  to  that  fact : 
to  wit,  That  people  who  seek  wealth  and  power  are  the 
wif^''  °  ''"°"'  *''^'  'hev  reallv  want." 

Whether  our  correspondent  is  correct  in  stating  that  we 
th!  ""■  '"""'"'^^  M  '°  "'  here  a  matter  of  less  importance 
'•tZtl^-'r    'P^J^'"^   clear   to   him    the   distinction    between 

inrf  "        i'"*:'"^"!  ""■       *''™"  "   "-hich    pertain    to   such) 
and      coneepts. " — Ed.]  ' 

LEADERS  OF  THE   PEOPLE 

To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

fdlowi'nI^°h!  '"'1°  '?'  .'°  l"""^  ""^  P^P'"  "''"  ""'.v  do  so  by 
w ildern^  1  Tu  ''  '"  "'™"Sh  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness  that  the  way  of  the  gods  must  be  prepar^.'' 
and  we  have^^T,  **  truest  Oiings  ever  said  by  Oscar  Wilde, 
so  an4us  to  lead  T"  "  T^l""  l"  '""'  "'"'=■  Bradlaugh  wa^ 
SecularTs^.n.   M     ^e  people  that  he  degenerated  from  a  great 

mentary  'hack  '^ITt"""'''"  "™,',°^  '"'"  '^  second-rate  pLia- 
same    'Vhere  h-     K  "*"    **''    ^-    ^'    R<"«rtson    do    the 

the  Pankhursts  Th^*"  "°,  *?■■«'  case,  however,  than  that  of 
a  fine  eMmnt'ofT^'^r  evolution  during  the  last  eight  years  is 
'heir  infS  '"''  °'  ^"^  who  try  to  be  ^pular  with 

confa'ife^raH3i"h/'''i'^""*''  ^'^^ '""d'nK  a  movement  which 
*ere  of  ^^L 'ri^f  *""'^''  ^T""'  J}'  PanW"irsts  themselves 
flattered  uJv^h  71-  ^"j*  *<»'''»  «^tainly  not  have  felt 
'he  White  CrnT  5"*  "'"^f  *""  "'^h  the  Salvationists  and 
'hem.  O^  the  nthe  T''-^  1"  "**  8«>^y-K<»<»y  P«>ple  hated 
™>ture  and  tnte"  ec;  M  '  *^VA'  befriended  by  nL  of  ™al 
noWy  went  .^  i  1  ^\.'^-  ^  °™K*-  «'  *e  "New  Age." 
-change  ho,  ToJT^T  ![.'"'  ?*'T",*y-«''e  suffragettes.  What  a 
SuffrSgelte  "^T  I,^  ''■'*'  '  '""*"'  J""*  hein  reading  "  The 
»rticle%n  "  What^„'± 'Vr'"?..'*'". ''""''hur.t  has%  long 
*hich  does  not  r^Lv  ■  Th■"^      a  P''"  of  tawdry  rhetoric 

devoid  orair«n»  a  V  ""K'^-honest  sentence.     A  pip*r  mo« 

^tev.^^r"^?  --  -^n  X^^  «"  *°"^''''  -  ^-  »' 

^  Wow  at  Trostih^dl     .k'""™^     Undoubtedly  she  ha.  «n.ck 

•he  <utun,  '^Sh^^l        ^T  '=^"'"  tail  to  he  lass,  of:  Aat  in 

™re.    She  has  also,  however,  struck  .  blow  at  chMrttT 


"» 


A„l,f     ^     u""     '",!''"'*  ."""•      She    has    vulgarised    chastity 
Apostles  of  chastity  have  In   the  past  had  the  great  wisdom  ^ 
give  no  reasons  for  the   faith  that  was  in  them.     There^avt 
never  been  any  arguments  in  favour  of  chastity.     HelVTre  and 
Mrs     Grundy    have    hitherto    been    the    guardians   of    chastity 

•hde    romantic    virgins    have    been    told    something    about     he 
Bride    of    Christ    and    the    Mystic    Rose    of    PariSise.       .Mis^. 

'ankhurst  has  managed  to  bring  the  whole  subject  into  a  mu^ 

1^VtuT'\-T"  ''""7P''«^«-     She  has  represented  c^a^tiQ. 
as    a    prudential    virtue    for    surgical    reasons.        In    her    eyi4. 

Hr:rren:reVh,ttror  '^"^''<'''  —  hecause  they  ran  'Z 

We    must    remember    also    that    Miss    Pankhurst    has    been 

shamefully  fooled  by  a  number  of  eminent  doctors.     One  of  me 

^uide  ?h  "*""  M  "'  *\?«'=  '"  ""^  pretension  of  many  doctors  t» 

fhan  anvnnT  >  ""  m'T'^  ^^>^^  ''°"°"  "^""^^  ""  -""^e  "tout 
than  anyone  else.  Medical  science  is  entirelv  founded  on  the 
discoveries  of  the  dissecting  room.  Whatever'  can  be  examined 
ho?"^  J-  ?"<^T™P''  "  "  '"''J'^"  '■"■  '"edical  science.  Beyond 
he  wm  .1    "^^  ""'  ^°-     "  '*"""'*  "'"hi"g  whatever  about 

the  will  or  the  passions,  or  the  emotions.  Few  doctors  hare 
ever  studied  even  the  very  little  that  is  known  about  pscholSgy 
Ut  a  number  o  extremely  ignorant  doctors,  all  of  them  quite 
devoid  of  general  culture,  have  stufl'ed  Jliss  Pankhurst  with  the 
mot  absurd  notions  about  the  strength  and  freedom  of  he 
s  iL  T'^J  u'    ""=    Pa^'sions,    and    a    number   of    other 

ShaCerre^^r's^alt.""-^'^'  '""^''  "■"-' ^^■-'>-  •"-  ™"-"<^ 

Panl!Lur''sl'''"v'?r''''"7  "'•"'"  '■"  ^'''^"  "  R"--^"'  handicap  to  Miss 
h  .n  h  :.,  ^°'^"'«-  '.<"•  '""ance,  can  be  more  preVosterous 
than  her  idea  that  variety  in  love  is  a  proof  of  exce^.  One 
might  as  well  say  that  variety  in  eating  is  a  proof  of  gluttonv. 
•A  man  may  be  a  glutton  on  boiled  beef  and  tilrnips.  and  a  verv 
moderate  eater  on  twelve  courses.  Variety  is  a  prJof  of  suscep.i: 
bil  ty  and  refinement  rather  than  excess.    Livelv  and  imaginative 

^Hr-in"';::;.''' " '"' "'""'"'  '>"^-  ^-  ^^'^  --'  ^'"'^"<' " 

When   we   find   .Miss   Pankhurst  contending   that   women   like 

No  leveThe-H'f  ■  '^^  ™"  T  *''"'  "'"^  '"  ••'''^'"S  "X'"'  rhetoric 
No  le%e|.headed  person   with  a  real  love  of  truth  could  possibly 

English  language,  including  George  Eliot,  is  well  aware  that 
such  IS  not  the  case.  Nearly  all  women,  including  social  purky 
women,  prefer  a  Tom  Jones  or  a  Dick  Swiveller  to  a  good 
TOung  man.  The  bias  of  women  on  this  point  is  so  strong  that 
they  even  prefer  an  unpleas.-.nt  character  like  Rawdon  Crawley 

Hke'-Wil^L^rbbin.'"  ^"   """^^   •'•"''    ^™'-'''>-   '"^  ""-'^  -- 

Miss  Pankhurst  has  managed  to  cre.nte  an  enormous  scare 
but  such  scares  do  not  last.  Many  of  those  whose  attention  sh^ 
has  arou.sed  will  look  around  for  themselves,  and  will  ,<^n 
observe  .hat  some  of  the  most  charming  men  and  women  in 
the  world  are  great  vanetists,  but  are  nevertheless  perfectly  free- 
from  venereal  disease.  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe.  a  male  ^I^ 
nm?i^h,""^'  ^r  J"'*'  heen  scolding'vol.aire  for  being  the  only 
naughty  Secularist  :  but  he  should  have  mentioned  that  Vohaire 
was  the  only  great  Secularist  who  lived  to  be  eighty-four  and 
he  Hil'i  '""r  '^'  ?''*"„activo  man  i„  the  world  the  dav  before 
letters^;  fh  "'""m"  ^''"'^^'"•.  "ho  wrote  the  most  shocking 
rl,h  I  T''u  ■  "■•■"*  "'""  eighty-four  ;  while  Wellington  and 

Goethe  reached  the  age  of  eighty-three,  notwithstanding  thei" 
amours.  Palmerston,  the  most  amorous  of  modern  Prime 
Ministers,  was  eighty-one.    Ninon  de  Lenclos  was  ninetv.    Th^ 

^L      i     1  '''*  ."''''",!'    '''"'"'    '    "'"    f-'o™    -"emorv,    and    th^ 
4u''  .^"r-''"'  '"'^'^^  ""■  P''"'"''h  'heories  of  Miss  Pankhurst 

whole  world  as  dull  as  a  conventicle,  and  a  great  many  ,^men 

ZtT^uTLT"" '" ""' '""'"''''"'  ""''■—  -"  ^^^"" 

Kelowna,   British  Columbia.  r_   b.   Kkrr 


.MARRIAGE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  EgOist. 
Madam, 

K.h  \(^^  "'"''*  that  several  points  in  my  letter  published  oi» 
Porter  t  Z-  ""'^""'"ently  clear.  Beeban  and  Noel  Teulon, 
ing  sTatrme*"  ■-""  °'  '^'"''''  '""'  '"'-"«'«-'«'-  the  follow- 
h.ii;hJ  '*'"*,.,""•*  ,"  **""  and  women  who  are  leading  a  normal 
K  u'^u'*'"'''*.!^''''*"'  *""«"■  "'*'■•  heads  about  sex.''  What  I 
should  have  said  was  that  they  "seldom  think  about  sexual 
^crtme'^'"':!'  '*"■'■  »'Y'-     Their  sex  becomes  qui^cent  untl[ 

?\  3        ""^  *'^'  °8am  becomes  necessary." 
rJjJ/]^!"    '  ^''   *°.'   '1*''^'*   ¥*   ""   ■«>""«'    women    who. 
loT "  I  meflTh*  .'%  '^^  """'  P'-^K"  °'  """'^  f'""'  and  their 
rem;in  nZfri       *     '*"  *°"";"  ^?"  '°'^  '°"«r  »  regard  it  and 
mZ^    ^T"*-     \''"  <?«'"P'e.  t  will  mention  the  case  of  a, 
h^flWf^    n  .T"    *"!'•    'h™"«''    '""•    husband's    ignorance   or 
tl^JiT;  1      I  "."''I'"  ""'*"  ye^rs^ot  married  life  knew  what 
^was  to  complete  the  sex-«ct  I     She  became  so  nervous  that  she 
would  sweat  and  tremble  like  a  frightened  horse  every  time  her 
«^h^w^«'^t  ^  ^''-     '"   *"  "<"^«'?     In   fifteen  years  of 
OTiy  hS  own        "**"  °""'  "•^'"^  h"  P«t  of  the  iex-act— 

n  ^.I'i  ''Jr*2".''l!"l'°  "°^  ^"*  *^^  Catholic  Church  permits 
?   *°""".  *P  '^*h    (hy   masturbation)    what   her   husband  ha» 
oejim     ft  iB^irtm  more  interesling  tp  nbte  th«  few  men  know  ^ 
tnat  (in  a  majbrity  of  cam.  at  feast)  a  virgin  must  learn  or  l» 
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taught  to  pnjoj  and  finish  the  sex-act.  She  must  concentrate 
her  difluscd  sexuality  where  it  will  do  most  good.  How  many 
men  have  the  patience,  vigour,  tact  and  knowledge  necessary 
to  teach  this  most  vital  matter  to  virgins  who  are,  by  the  way, 
quite  willing  to  learn.^  I  speak  of  normal  girls,  not  of  those 
who  are  leading  the  higher  life  because  of  fear,  tight  corsets, 
•etc.,  or  despair.  It  would  be  a  gcxxl  thing  if  more  men  would 
spend  half  the  time  on  teaching  their  women  that  they  are 
willing  to  waste  in  learning  to  play  the  piercing  flute  or  the 
shattering  cornet.  We  arc  pretty  poor  players  on  the  female 
instrument  and  far  100  easily  satisfied  by  the  least  squeak  of 
harmony.  Men  most  desire  a  woman  who  completes  the  sex- 
act,  and  women  most  desire  the  man  who  can  help  them  to 
complete  it. 

The  Porters  say  :  "  Probably  little  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of 
married  women  achieve  anything  better  than  submission  to 
their  hu.sbands,"  etc.  Can  they  tell  me  what  per  cent. 
■of  married  women  complete  the  sex-act  to  relaxation  every  time 
they  participate?  Or  half  the  time?  .\nd  complete  relaxation 
«very  time  is  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  and  by  the  husband.  It 
is  a  wife's  right  to  demand  this,  though  I  am  afraid  that  in 
most  cases  the  demand  would  meet  with  little  success. 

(3.)  I  also  said  in  my  letter  that  "  .As  prostitution  is  sup- 
pressed, rape  and  seduction  increase. "  This  merely  sums  up  the 
police  court  records  of  certain  cities  where  the  silly  experiment 
was  tried.  The  Porters  thought  that  I  wished  prosiilulion  to 
be  suppressed  :   I  do  not. 

My  remarks  about  venereal  disease  and  measles  I  wish  to 
withdraw,  as  my  opinion  could,  if  wrong,  do  far  more  harm 
than  the  Porters' ;  and  furthermore,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Porters'  letter  was  of  rare  value.  It  is  not  often  that  a  letter 
is  published  as  wise  and  honest  a.s  theirs. 

In  closing  my  part  of  this  discussion,  I  wish  lo  thank  and 
congratulate  the  Editor  for  having  given  so  much  space  to  a 
subject  so  often  hidden  away. 

Paris.  H.   S.   C. 

•'  LOW  "  PLE-ASURES. 
To  tlu  Editor  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

I  wonder  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  such  opinion  as  I  can 
■offer  10  the  process  of  elucidating  this  all-important  point  of 
sexual  relations?  My  abysmal  ignorance  neces.sarily  places  me 
among  the  learners,  and  I  humbly  accept  the  position  ;  but  from 
those  ranks  I  wish  to  lodge  a  protest  against  the  attitude  of 
■our  teachers.  The  greatest  blunder  the  would-be  rationalist  can 
commit  is  to  assume  that  morality  is  irrational.  Let  us  alter 
morality,  where  expedient,  by  all  means  and  to  all  lengths  ;  but 
if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  be  careful  that  we  have  very  good  and 
definite  reasons  for  the  change.  Until  we  have,  the  very  fact 
that  a  certain  kind  of  conduct  has  been  considered  moral  for 
■centuries  is  an  excellent  reason  against  any  change. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  general  attitude  of  your  male 
correspondents  on  this  subject  shows  all  the  characteristics  of 
childish  narrow-mindedness — a  narrow-mindedness  that  imagines 
the  one  essential  of  broad-mindedness  is  to  throw  ordinary 
morality  to  the  winds,  and  to  talk  in  an  off-hand  way  on  tabooed 
subjects.  .All  sorts  of  sweeping  assertions  arc  made,  vague  or 
•dogmatic  or  both,  and  all  showing  a  flippancy  quite  out  of  place 
in  so  serious  a  subject.  I  do  not  doubt  the  learning  of  your 
correspondents — I  am  incompetent  to  do  that — but  I  protest  that 
people  who  wish  to  set  up  as  teachers  should  show  more  of  it, 
and  give  their  students  some  reasons  for  their  statements. 

Beeban  and  Noel  Teulon  Porter  m.-iy  be,  for  all  I  know,  a 
batch  of  learned  professors  of  physiology  who  have  specialised  in 

the    ii.'f^rlf inir   q£   tl|£   freYiiil   otrasuUL  a<ul    ^l..^^- —  ,    u««»    m  *!•<&*   m^^^^ 
— -"^^  — "■"—        3   ^^   ■  ■■■    "■  I*!" ■■  *••  f^*>ii»   'iiu  *i'„i.'iT L.p  ,    uu I   m  Tiiai   ai I V 

reason  why  we  shouM  swallow  such  statements  as  appear  in  the 

second  paragraph  of  their  letter  in  The  Egoist  of  March  2nd? 

"  He  says,  '  It  has  been  almost  forgotten  that  the  sexual  needs 

of  a  woman  are  at  least  as  great  as  those  of  a  man.'     It  has 

been  quite  forgotten  is  nearer  the  truth."     So  they  comment  on 

the  remark  of  H.   S.   C.   in  the  previous  number;  but  how  are 

poor  ignorant  people  like  me  to  know  it  is  a  fact?     If  it  were  it 

would  help  us  little  in  the  .solution  ;  but  should  we  really  take 

it  on  trust  because   Beeban  and  N.   T.    Porter  do  not  entertain 

any  doubt  on   the  subject?     They  do  not  even   tell   us  when   it 

was  generally  remembered,  or  offer  any  explanation  as  to  how 

it    came    to   be    so   completely    forgotten — a    marvellous   enough 

occurrence  surely  when  we  consider  the  heavenly  happiness  that 

is    renounced    by    this    forgetfulness.     They    do    tell    us,    on    the 

contrary,   that  "  we  venture  to  think  that  the  .sexual  behaviour 

of  the  people,  in  private  at  any  rate,  remains  much  as  it  did  at 

the  very  dawn  of  that  history. "     Presumably  then,  the  good  old 

time  when  the  fact,  that  woman's  sexual  "  needs  "  are  at  least 

equal    to   man's,    was   recogni..ied   Is   prehistoric.     In    that   case, 

how   do   your   correspondents   know    anything   about    it?       The 

remainder  of  this  paragraph,  on   which'  the  whole  argument  is 

based,   is  even  more  windy.     There  is  not  the  faintest  attempt 

at    proof    of    the    rather    mystical    account    of    how    "  what    is 

scientifically  known  as  sexual  desire  "  is  more  concentrated  in 

man    than   in    woman,   with   the   surprising   result   that   though 

man  shows  more  signs  of  sexual  desire  he  is  less  sexual  than 

woman.     !  wish  to  be  a  humble  and  submissive  student,  but  I 

cannot  swallow  such  things  whole — and  I  hope,  for  the  welfare 

of  all  of  us,  I  am  not  alone  in  that. 

I  should  like  to  ask  your  correspondents  how  they  explain  the 

fact  that  a  bitch  win  not  allow  a  dog  to  cross  her  until  she  is 

in  a  certain  condition  ;  and  why  it  is  that  some  animals  roam  in 

herds  in  which  the  females  form  a  kind  of  harem?     Do  these 


facts  not  point  10  greater  sexual  "  needs  "  in  the  male?  Have 
we  any  reason  for  believing  there  ia  any  fundamental  difference 
btwecn  human  beings  and  animals  in  this  respect?  Even 
among  human  beings  one  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  the 
woman  who  is  paid  in  prostitution,  if  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  female  .sexual  organ  has  more  value  to  men  than  the 
male  one  to  women? 

It  is  a  significant  fact  thai'all  these  sweeping  statenricnls 
about  the  sexual  "needs"  of  women  are  made  by  men.  The 
two  women  who  do  appear  on  the  scene  (and  both  show  3  more 
earnest  and  broad-minded  attitude  than  "  we  men")  are  strongly 
on  the  opposite  side.  It  seems  hard  10  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  men  have  their  own  axe  to  grind  in  thus  saddling  women 
with  greater  sexual  "  needs  "  than  ihemselvos  :  it  appears  10  be 
but  another  instance  of  the  bullying  cowardice  of  us  lordly 
males.  We  wish  to  indulge  our  low  pleasures,  .so  we  assume  in 
women  greater  "  needs  "  in  this  line  and  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  for  satisfying  them.     What  high-souled  martyrs  we  are  ! 

.After  all  the  relative  amount  of  the  "  needs  "  does  not  help 
matters.  We  want  proof  that  they  are  "  needs  "  and  that  they 
are  needs  which  it  is  expedient  to  .satisfy.  We  want  the 
opinions  of  women  on  the  feelings  of  women — not  the  dogmatic 
assertions  of  apparently  and  shamelessly  licentious  men.  .Above 
all  we  want  seriousness  and  solid  re.-isoning — not  the  childish, 
obscene  vapourings  of  even  the  most  "  intelligent  "  of  men. 

Edinburgh.  R.    R.   W. 

•fHONI    SOIT   QUI    .M.AL   Y    PENSE." 
To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

The  k-tltr  bearing  the  title  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  " 
in  your  last  issue  contained  one  sentence — Fi*ench — which,  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  those  newly  married  would  abate  innumerable 
evils.  To  leave  off  wooing  at  marriage  is  as  great  a  mistake 
as  it  would  be  for  anyone  on  a  journey  to  stop  half-way  to  the 
goal,  and  say  "  It  is  not  of  any  use  to  go  further  :  this  station 
will  do."  Of  how  many  couples  might  it  be  said  that  truly  at 
that  station  thr-y  remained,  and  never  reached  the  goal.  To 
many  the  remembrance  of  that  station  is  a  haunting  spectre  of 
their  lives  and  that  from  that  arrest  they  never  truly  in  a  long  and 
happy  life  recover  !  The  concealment  on  one  or  on  both  sides 
of  the  dis^chantment  that  the  ill-advised  manner  of  undertaking 
the  r\h;  of  Initiation  has  induced  creates  a  blight  the  effects  of 
which  are  never  removed.  All  for  want  of  the  grace  implied 
in  the  French  sentence,  all  for  want  of  the  knowledge  that  any 
new  departure,  however  glorious  in  prospect,  must  be  achieved 
with  a  due  consideration  of  the  difierent  paths  by  which  the 
point  has  been  reached.  .Abandonment  to  the  joy  of  realisation 
must  be  postponed  until  the  truths  of  the  situation  have  been 
ascertained.  There  should  be  classes,  there  should  be  warnings, 
there  should  be  pointings  out  of  dangers  for  the  pilot  whatever 
his  experiences  may  have  been. 

Liverpool.  Signal. 

W.ANTED  .ANSWERS. 
To  the  Editor  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

Would, — could  some  kind  reader  tell  me,  through  the 
columns  of  The  Eijoist,  who  it  was  said  "  Each  man  has  two 
pairies  :  his  own  and  France  "? 

(2)  Some  details  about  a  theory  attributed  by  the  author  of  a 
just-published  book  on  the  import  of  names  called  "  Le  Bapt^me 
des  Fleurs,"  by  J.  Viaud-Bruant,  to  Professor  Wagers  (?)  of 
Cambridge    University,    htAding    that    certain    plants   are   gifted 

1  should  be  exceedingly  grateful  for  information  on  both 
points. 

"OOMW." 
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LIBERATIONS : 

Studies  of  Individuayty  in  Contemporary  Music. 
By  Leigh  Henry. 


Prelude. 

M'^'?'^.,=*^.^"  otJier  arts  must  be  evolutionarv  10 
justify  Its  existence.  There  have  entered  'into 
life  many  hitherto  unrecognised  elements 
consequent  upon  the  changed  environment  of 
humanity,  and  if  art  is  to  be  of  any  avail  it  must  be 
cognisant  of  these  facts  :  it  must  be  a  record  of  its 
epoch,  not  an  inert  sentimentalism  stagnant  witn 
out-worn  tradition.  It  is  for  the  musical  artist  not 
Slavishly  to  imitate  precedent,  but  to  continue  the 
expression  of  art  progressively  without  wasting 
energy  upon  repetition.  Virility  above  afl  else  is  the 
most  necessary  element,  and  if  at  times  an  overflow 
01   superabundant   energy    produces    work    which    is 

s««m,„gly  freakish  wie  have  yet  to  Be  thankful  that 

such  productions  emanate  from  a  living  force  of 
Which  they  are  the  extravagant  manifestations  and 
flre  not  to  be  numbered  among  dead  things,  since 
aeath  and  out- worn  vitality  breed  corruption  aa-i 
<iecay.  Further,  in  judging  work  which  is  termed 
iconoclastic  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
tnat  in  certain  epochs  art  from  various  causes  is 
removed  from  the  influences  contemporary  with  it, 
to  the  consideration  of  isolated  groups  of  formalists 
Who  concern  themselves  with  theoretical  ideas  and 
not  with  living  spirit,  and  in  such  surroundings  takes 
on  a  garb  of  inhuman  formality— the  product  of  over- 
cuitiyation,  and  sentimental,  aflfectation—which 
requires  drastic  measures  to  restore  it  to  health.  It 
s  easy  to  follow  a  beaten  path,  but  it  is  another 
■natter  to  cleave  a  new  one,  and  the  mental  postures 
art-^"  ^""^  "'"  ''""ow  formalism  are  of  no  avail  to 
artists  sTOking  inspiration  in  living  facts.  In  conse- 
orrtT**  **"*  continual  upheavals  are  necessary  in 
v!ri%  ^  obtain  individual  expression  and  reinfuse 
'taiity.  It  IS  the  eternal  war  of  Dionysos  and  .\pollo. 
At  no  period  in  the  annals  of  Art  has  this  desire  to 
nevivify  borne  greater  fruit  than  at  the  present  time, 
•iTO  in  modtrn  music  this  is  particularly  evident. 

Miisic  has  become  a  force  for  expressing  mental 

naividuality    and    conceptions    as    wide    as    those 

embraced  by  literature.      Following  on  this  dcvelop- 
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ment  a  new  critical  body  is  neoeessary,  one  which 
wi  I  not  subordinate  music  to  the  trivial  and  faS 
able  conceptions  of  the  public  nor  to  the  standard  of 

vhtr"  •n"'^^'''!*''  '■^"''■^''  ^y  "-^  theoreticians,  but 
^^^  }  «j«iiiine  motives,  analyse  the  force  and 
mental  standpoint  of  the  composer  and  indicate  his 
significance  in  relation  to  life  and  the  intellectual 
individualism  surrounding  him.  .\s  an  academic  art 
musu:  has  become  a  refuge  for  those  people  lacking 
everything  but  the  mechankal  dexterity  obtainable 
by  continual  rehearsal.  Thus  we  obtain  the  deal  level 
of  technn^a  standards  which,  if  permitted  to  dominate 
music,  will  result  in  the  destruction  of  personal 
^^""^^hj}  '*  *''*'  the  purpose  of  attacking  this 
ui£«^  standard,  and  t4ie  critical  body  subordinate  to~ 
•  J-  -f  \  '""'^  ^^^^  studies.  Art  is  a  servant  of 
individuality,  and  individuality  cannot  exist  without 
vitality. 

To  those  who  love  degeneration  be  left  the 
embalming  of  dead  phases  of  inteltectualism.  The 
expansive  artist  seeks  life  and  health  even  though  his 
aim  necessitates  the  destruction  of  things  about  which 
sentiment  has  woven  a  fictitious  value. 

I.  Arnold  SchAnberg  .\nd  the  Protection  of 
Introspective  Psvchologv. 

The  appearance  of  Arnold  SchOnberg  [born  Sept. 
13th,  1875]  in  the  world  of  music  is  an  event  which 
apart  ft-om  its  intrinsic  significance  has  been  exceed- 
ingly valuable  in  another  important  direction.  The 
generil  restriction  of  vision  and  incapacity  for 
appreciating  values  which  are  marks  of  the  average 
musical  critic  have  within  the  last  few  years  been 
repeatedly  exposed;  but  with  the  .ndvent  of  Schfin- 
berg  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  new  critical  faculty 
has  been  finally  demonstrated.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  need  of  a  new  criticism  was  vAfio  evident  with  the 
advent  of  Wagner.  Even  were  this  the  case,  the 
finality  of  such  a  revolution  as  was  necessary  for  the 
apptieciation  of  \Vagnerian  theories  is  questionable 
to-day.  Wagnerism,  from  being  a  revivifying 
element,  has  become  a  superstition.     TTiis  is  due  to 
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the  voluntary  self-confi#ement  of  certain  writers 
wRhin  th*  boHixTft  of  Wagnerian  ideals.  By  this 
means  they  are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  following^ 
contemporary  evolution,  and  by  the  construction  of 
certain  formulas  are  enabled  to  repudiate  any  develop- 
ment which  might  shake  their  complacency.  A 
similtir  tendency  is  evident  in  the  followers  of 
Debussy,  who  by  insisting  on  the  whole-tone  scale 
and  the  peculiarities  of  style  which  distinguish  their 
master  would  consign'  music  to  the  limitations  of 
another  system  which,  opening  up  vital  possibilities, 
by  its  inception  can  only  result  in  stagnation  if 
carried  to  excess.  But  as  it  is  my  intention  in  these 
studies  to  treat  of  the  internal  significance  of  modern 
music,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further  upon  any 
discussion  of  technical  matters  beyond  such  simple 
indications  as  may  serve  to  make  the  inner  meaning 
of  contemporary  comjxjsers  clear.  There  is  a  surfeit 
of  pedagogues  who,  after  deriding  and  reviling  an 
innovator,  exhibit  a  contemptible  alacrity  to  devise 
technical  quibbles  justifying  the  object  of  their  abuse 
Avhen  his  hold  upon  the  public  becomes  manifest. 
Such  writers  are  incapable  of  appreciating  anything 
beyond  mere  technique,  and  their  writings  are  of  no 
value  to  that  mental  world  which,  after  all,  modern 
composition  most  concerns  :  the  ideas  which  they  put 
forward  only  serve  to  bewilder  the  public  and  create 
a  hostile  atmosphere  of  the  type  which  has  greeted 
the  production  of  certain  works  of  Schonljerg. 

Two  wide  divisions  of  music  are  generally  under- 
stood. The  first  of  these  known  as  "  absolute  " 
music  does  not  concern  us  here,  as,  while  answering 
to  a  fixed  form  or  design,  it  is  merely  a  series  of 
sounds  without  any  definite  meaning,  reducing  musi- 
cal art  to  mere  dexterity  in  technical  forms  and 
debasing  music  in  relation  to  the  listener  to  the  level 
of  a  sensuous  form  of  amusement.  The  second  divi- 
sion, known  as  "  programme"  music,  expresses  some 
definite  cycle  of  objective  or  subjective  incidents  with 
indicate  commentaries  thereon ;  and  it  is  in  this  divi- 
sion that  the  works  of  Arnold  Schonberg  must 
necessarily  be  placed. 

Programme  music  from  being  first  evident  in  works 
which  were  merely  a  vulgar  realistic  reproduction  of 
obvious  things,  such  as  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, has  evolved  amazingly  during  the  passage  of 
a  century.  Progressing  by  means  of  the  realistic 
symbolism  of  Berlioz,  whose  imitative  themes  had  the 
addition  of  a  vague  symbolism,  and  Liszt  who  took 
actual  incidents  symbolic  of  wider  meanings  and  gave 
tonal  comments  on  philosophy  in  his  symphonic 
poems,  it  has  proceeded  through  the  symphonic  work 
of  Saint-Saens  to  the  more  refined  writings  of  com- 
posers such  as  Franck  and  d'Indy.  So  we  have 
arrived  on  one  hand  at  a  school  of  composition 
-^-whieh,  becoming -more  and  more -subtle  in  expressioa, 


still  preserves  the  essence  of  the  older  formalism. 

But  as  science  and  mechanism  remove  so  many  of 
the  purely  physical  efforts  and  incidents  relating  to 
the  individual,  the  activity  of  men  becomes  in  conse- 
quence ever  more  mental  and  introspective.  Thus 
the  forms  which  sufficed  for  purely  objective  incidents 
have  become  inadequate  to  express  the  more  subjec- 
tive trend  of  modern  thought.  As  the  novel  evolved 
from  a  mere  depiction  of  externals  to  a  study  of 
psychology,  so  with  music. 

In  Russia  with  Moussorgsky  and  the  Neo-Slav 
school  commenced  the  music  of  national  psychology 
aided  by  the  use  of  folk-song.  This  has  developed 
through  Sibelius,  who  suggests  racial  psychological 
moods  rather  than  attempts  to  reproduce  significant 
and  symbolic  incidents,  and  who  has  superseded  folk- 
song by  themes  with  a  national  idiom,  to  Bela 
Bartok,  the  young  Hungarian  composer,  whose  aim 
seems  to  be  the  analysis  of  national  psychology  by 
means  of  music. 

Side  by  side  with  this  national  music  has  developed 
the  individual  expression.  In  Germany  Strauss  gives 
us  personal  psych^ogy  by  means  allied  to  the  realistic 
method  as  in  the  Domestic  Symphony  and  Don 
^ixote,  but  grovii^  more  intense  and  introspective 


in  Thus  spake  Zarathustra  arid  the  operas  Salome 
and  Electra.  In  France  Debussy  and  Ravel  go  a 
step  further,  and  relinquishing  depiction  in  any  exter- 
nal sense  present  the  abstruse  mood  in  its  symbolic 
aspects  in  contradistinction  to  the  early  method  of 
presenting  the  external  symbol  in  its  personal  or 
national  sense.  Of  a  kindred  quality  are  the  works 
of  the  American  Charles  Martin' Loeffler  and  Florent 
Schmitt.  The  metrachoric  principles  governing  the 
music  of  Erik  Satie  give  us  an  analysis  of  the  essen- 
tial ideas  underlying  rhythm  presented  in  their  wider 
application.  In  Italy  the  consciousness  of  new  mental 
dimensions  is  presented  in  its  dynamic  aspect  by 
Balilla  Pratella,  the  Futurist  musical  leader.  In 
England  can  be  observed  a  further  development  in 
the   subtle   study   of   subjective   emotion   and  broad 

^  social  and  philosophic  analysis  displayed  in  the  works 
of  Granville  Bantock  and  Rutland  Boughton.  Here 
also  we  get  the  intimate  expression  of  Elgar  in  com- 
positions like  Dream  Children,  and  the  more  subtle 
and  purely  personal  output  of  Frederick  Delius.  In 
Russia  we  have  Stravinsky,  an  exponent  of  Dionysian 
mirth  and  the  moods  emanating  from  that  nervous 
force  which  makes  for  liberation.  The  same  country 
also  claims  Sriabine,  a  composer  who  by  means  of  a 
number  of  complex  mental  images  presented  through 
the  medium  of  a  noval  harmonic  and  thematic  treat- 
ment, is  attempting  to  analyse  cosmic  evolution  and 
present  its  dramatic  significance  through  the  medium 
of  sound,  believing  that  music  wilt  eventually  build' 
up  a  dramatic-  world  without  need  of  words  or  acts. 
Beside  these  we  have  the  subtle  artistic  personality  of 
.Arnold  Schonberg,  a  musician  who  repudiates  all 
realism,  or  depiction  in  a  realistic  sense,  save  where 
the  implication  of  atmosphere  heightens  the  internal 
significance.  Taking  as  a  motive  the  most  intimate 
and  subtle  psychological  influences  of  our  complex 
modern  existence,  he  is  not  content  with  mere 
analysis  but  strives  to  give  us  also  the  essence  of  their 
potentialities. 

His  psychological  development  has  been  remark- 
ably consistent ;  the  mental  trend  which  has  reached 
such  sensitive  expression  in  his  later  compositions 
being  abundantly  evident  in  a  tentative  fashion  in.his- 
earliest  work,  and  growing  persistently  more  appa- 
rent with  each  fresh  creation.  Even  the  four  songs 
of  his  first  opus,  though  normal  in  musical  form,  are 
far  more  than  any  mere  setting  of  poems  in  the 
average  sense.  The  tendency  to  intensify  by  rich 
harmonic  treatment  manifestly  proceeds  from  no  mere 
spirit  of  technical  exploitation,'  but  is  the  outcome  of 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  present  the  complex 
elements  combined  in  the  emotional  moods  of  the 
text.  This  impulse  growing  steadily  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  two  intervening  opus  numbers,  attains 

-  amazingly  early  expressioa  in  the  string  sextette 
Night  Transfigured,  Op.  4.  Schonberg  has  taken  as 
the  literary  basis  of  his  work,  an  extract  from  a 
f)oetic  volume  VVeid  und  Welt  by  Richard  Dehmel, 
which  has  been  summarised  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kalisch 
as  follows  : — "  A  man  and  a  woman  walk  in  a  cold 
leafless  wood.  The  moon  is  their  companion.  The 
woman  says,  '  I  have  sinned  deeply  against  you  and 
against  myself.  I  sinned  through  longing  for  life 
and  joy  because  the  world  was  empty.  Now  that 
you  have  crossed  my  path,  I  know  it  was  naught  but 
sin.*  They  walk  on  with  tottering  steps.  The  mooa 
is  their  companion.... Then  the  man  speaks,  '  Let  not 
your  sin  be  a  burden  to  your  soul.  I  will  bear  part 
of  it.  The  joy  which  came  to  you  through  it  will 
shine  on  my  soul  also.  Look  how  the  whole  world  is- 
now  transfigured."  They  meet  in  a  passionate 
embrace.  A  man  and  a  woman  walk  through  gleam- 
ing glorious  night."  In  this  work  Schdnberg  dis- 
plays a  capacity  for  poignant  expression  which  it  * 
scarcely  possible  to  equal  in  the  work  of  any  com- 
poser preceding  him.  This  mastery  of  utterance  * 
only  one  of  a  number  of  remarkable  features.  "* 
are  made  aware  not  only  of  the  agony  which  finds 
expression  in  the  woman's  words  but  also  ol  the 
passionate  moods  which  have  resulted  in  that  agoay; 


and  beyond  this  we  are  conscious  of  the  universal 
aspect  which  it  symbolises.  The  emotional  move- 
ments like  those  of  the  music  are  complex ;  one  might 
apply  Vehaeren's  characterisation  of  Maeterlinck's 
Serres  Chaudes  with  equal  effect  to  them  :  "  C'etait 
d'une  angoiSse,  d'une  extraordinaire  et  infinie  tris- 
tesse,  d'une  plainte  profonde  sortie  de  I'instinct  scelle 
au  fond  de  nous-m6mes."  This  does  not  exhaust  the 
scope  of  the  work.  The  effect  of  psychological  re- 
action is  wonderfully  dealt  with  and  reaches  a  climax 
when,  with  the  assumption  by  the  man  of  a  share  in 
the  woman's  sin,  the  aspect  of  night  becomes  men- 
tally transfigured  by  their  internal  ecstasy. 

The  capability  for  psychological  penetration  which 
is  first  apparent  in  the  string  sextette,  develops 
rapidly  in  the  works  succeeding  it.  The  songs  com- 
prising the  sixth  opus  are  so  much  in  advance  of 
those  written  earlier  that  they  take  place  in  the  mental 
period  of  Schonberg's  development  which  reached  its 
climax  with  the  Gurre  Lieder,  Op.  8  [a  setting  of  a 
poem  by  Jens  Jacobsen  for  solo  voices,  male  and 
mixed  chorus  and  a  large  orchestra],  and  the  orches- 
tral tone-poem  Pelleas  and  Melisande.  The  literary 
theme  of  the  former  work  deals  with  the  love  of 
Waldemar,  a  legendary  King,  for  the  Princess  Jov6. 
His  queen,  learning  of  the  intrigue,  contrives  the 
death  of  her  rival.  Waldemar  bears  the  coffin  of  the 
dead  princess  to  the  grave,  on  his  own  shoulders,  and 
tearing  it  open  thus  apostrophes  God — "  The  abject 
fear  and  flattery  of  men  have  made  of  you  a  tyrant 
enwrapped  in  stupidity.  I  also  am  a  ruler,  but  would 
count  it  shame  to  destroy  the  ewe  lamb  of  even  the 
worst  of  .my  people.  It  is.  time  that  you  heard  the 
truth  at  last  and  so  I  appoint  myself  your  court  fool." 
The  King  dies,  and  after  death  he  haunts  the  woods 
in  the  company  of  the  damned.  The  peasants,  hear- 
ing the  ghostly  cortfege,  cower  in  their  beds  and  stop 
their  ears.  The  cavalcade  passes  into  the  distance, 
the  lamenting  call  of  the  King  grows  ever  fainter, 
and  the  cock,  "  the  morning  in  his  beak,"  awakens 
the  world  and  the  music  ends  in  the  glory  of  dawn. 
This  in  outline  might  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  work 
within  the  ordinary  dramatic  limits  of  Wagner  or 
Strauss.  But  the  subtle  thought  and  intimate  emotion 
of  the  poet  have  given  the  theme  a  significance  which 
creates  for  it  a  place  peculiarly  its  own.  Combined 
with  the  musical  setting  of  Schonberg,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  conceived.  All  the 
poignancy,  tragedy  and  ecstasy  of  Schonberg's 
previous  work  are  concentrated  and  intensified  in  the 
music  which  is  pregnant  with  dramatic  psychology. 
The  emotional  outline  is  not  dependent  on  the  exter- 
nal features  of  passion  or  pathos,  but  is  made  up  of 
complicated  and  sensitive  moods  which  give  it  a 
dramatic  quality  without  a  trace  of  theatricalism. 
This  is  a  peculiarity  of  Schonberg's  work  which  is 
attained  by  emotional  contraction  in  contradistinction 
to  the  methods  of  Wagner  and  Strauss,  who  express 
themselves  by  an  expansion  of  passion  which  often 
borders  on  melodrama. 

The  tone^poem  Pelleas  and  Melisande  is  absolutely 
distinguished  from  the  music  drama  of  Debussy  by 
the  method  in  which  the  literary  text  is  approached. 
Debussy  by  atmospheric  treatment  subordinates  the 
passional  element  of  the  play  to  its  symbolic  import. 
Schonberg  by  the  analysis  and  cxmtraction  of  diose 
elements  creates  the  dramatic  atmosphere  of  his  tone- 
poem  and  enables  us  to  realise  the  symbolic  aspect 
of  the  text  upon  which  it  is  based.  This  is  the  last 
work  by  Schoberg  in  which  the  dramatic  material 
image  is  evident.     The  cycle  of  declamation  poems 


''  Lieder  des  Pierrot  Lunaire  "  belong  both  by  method 
of  treatment  and  internal  quality  to  the  purely 
individual  period  of  his  latest  work,  with  which.  I  am 
about  to  deal. 

The  "  Kammer  Symphohie "  and  the  "Three 
Piano  Pieces,"  Op.  II., mark  a  new  mental  quality  in 
Schonberg's  compositions.  Having  relinquished  the 
material  image,  SchSnberg  in  these  works,  becomes 
purely  introspective  in  expresskwi.  Turning  to  the 
analysis  of  mental  and  psychological  influences,  he 
deals  with  hitherto  unknown  quantities  in  music  and 
has  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  mode 
of  expression,  which  is  first  demonstrated  in  the  piano 
pieces.  The  subtleties  of  the  Gurre  Lieder,  and 
Pelleas  and  Melisande,  have  nothing  in  them  to  equal 
the  sensitive  delicacy  of  the  moods  underlying  these 
compositions,  wITich  are  expressed  without  aid  of  any 
extraneous  image.  The  barely  conscious  forces 
struggling  for  utterance  in  the  second  and  third 
numbers  [Massige  and  Bew^te]  are  things  totally 
unknown  in  music  until  the  appearance  of  these 
works.  Evolving  gradually  through  compositions 
which  include  tTie  declamation  poems  already  alluded 
to,  these  forces  attain  full  expression  in  the  Five 
Characteristic  Pieces  for  Orchestra.  Together  with 
the  culmination  of  every  psychok^cal  crisis  oome  a 
thousand  results  unborn  and  incapable  of  birth  until 
that  moment.  So  in  the  first  number  of  the  Five 
Pieces  [Presentiments]  is  given  the  awakening  of 
mentality  from  subconsciousness  to  the  realisation  of 
possibilities  emanating  from  an  approaching  psycho- 
logical crisis.  While  in  the  third  number  [The 
Changing  Chord]  we  find  not  the  mere  exposition  of 
the  musical  possibilities  of  a  chord  but  the  statement 
of  a  psychological  crisis,  given  in  such  terms  that 
<>ne  is  instantly  aware  of  the  series  of  happenings 
which  have  built  it  up,  and  therefrom  Schonberg . 
strives  to  analyse  the  potentialities  which  such  a  crisis 
reveals  and  frees.  So  is  it  with  the  second  piece  [The 
Past].  It  is  not  only  the  past  in  the  obvious  sense 
with  all  its  poignant  memories.  It  is  the  thousand 
barely  discernable  changes  and  subtle  deepenings  of 
psychological  perception  which  the  more  introspective 
outlook  of  life  caused  by  increased  complexity  gains 
from  the  past.  The  same  delicate  sensitiveness  jjnder- 
lies  the  fourth  piece  [Peripetia],  and  for  the  last 
piece  [The  Obbligato  Recitative]  what  more  obvious 
symbol  of  its  meaning  could  be  found  than  SchSnberg 
himself  to-day?  Here  surely  we  have  the  solitary 
thought  striving  above  the  weight  of  common  opinion 
and  jarring  it  at  every  turn,  so  light  that  at  present  it 
has  lost  touch  with  our  grosser  aspect,  and  can  only 
work  on  our  subtler  nerves,  which  being  barely 
conscious,  distress  us  by  their  unwonted  agitation. 

The  new  capacity  of  music  which  is  so  evident  in^ 
these  orchestral  pieces  devebps  with  ever-increasing 
surety  in  the  succeeding  works  like  the  Six  Little 
Piano  Pieces,  Op.  19,  which  are  among  the  latest 
output  of  Schonberg,  and  which  evince  -a  capability 
for  concentrated  utterance  within  small  dimensions 
considerably  in  advance  of  even  the  preceding  piano- 
forte works. 

In  considering  not  only  the  past  but  the  future 
work  of  SchSnberg,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  his 
own  declaration  :  "  The  artist  does,  not  what  others 
consider  beautiful,  but  what  for  himself  is  a  neces- 
sity," alwavs  bearing  in  mind  that  the  theory  of  an 
absolute  standard  of  beauty  is  a  fallacy  presenting 
nothing  but  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  art. 


VIEWS   AND   COMMENTS. 


IT  will  be  quite  clear  to  many  persons  if  we  point 
the  sequence  out  to  them,  why  in  these  demo- 
cratic times  an  indiscretion  is  more  discreditable 
to  a  man  and  more  embarrassing  to  his  party  than 
™e  most  staggermg  of  "  crimes."  In  a  household 
where  correct  conduct  is  "not  to  scandalise  these 
■ny  little  ones,"  the  little  ones  being  children,  pious 
women  and  men  with  idealised  minds,  it  would  be 


the  r61e  of  the  devil  himself  to  speak  as  the  plain 
blunt  person,  without  regard  to  the  "doctrine.  With 
his  entrance  in  that  household  life  would  thereafter 
and  for  ever  be  different.  Sin  would  have  entered : 
the  frank  innocence  would  be  gone  :  and  the  shifty 
eyes  which  know  evil  from  good  left  behind.  And 
this  is  exacUy  what  happens  in  the  democrabc 
community   when    a    governor    is    intfaoneet.      His 
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indiscretion  undermines  his  creed,  because  it  under- 
mines   his    creed's    Assumptions^the    pillars    upon 
which  the  fabric  of  democratic  society  rests, 
tji    ijj     CjJ 
It  is  not  the  custom  to  discuss  politicians  in  The 
EooiST,     or     in     the     accepted     way,     their    works. 
Our    present    unusual   course    in    discussing    Colonel 
Seely's  recent  political  exploits  must  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Colonel  Seely's  conduct  was  just  now 
politically  irregular  :  and  concerning  a  politician  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  more  serious  allegation  than 
that.     To  be  regular  is  the  first  and  last  word  of  a 
politician's  creed;  he  may  traverse  no  least  conven- 
tion without  custom's  warrant  :   nor  raise  the  least 
whisper   of   inquiry   into  current  and   popular   dicta. 
To  act  ohterwise  is,  politically,  to  reach  the  giddiest 
pinnacle    of    the    immoral    at    a    bound.       Therefore 
Colonel   Seely,   politically   speaking,   at  this  moment 
commands  the  fascinating  regard  an  ordinary  person 
would  turn  upon  a  Dr.  Crippen  or  a  Jack-the-Ripper. 
Ijj     tjj     Ijl 
H6  has  questioned  a  democratic  Assumption,  and 
this  being  a  democratic  age  a  democratic  Assumption 
is  Sacred.    That  his  conduct  has  serious  consequences 
from  the  point  of  view  of  democrats,  all — his  friends 
and  foes  alike— will  readily  allow.     They  agree  that 
democratic  stability  is  threatened,  that  the  democratic 
basis    of    society    is    being    undermined.       Naturally 
enough  and  obviously  to  be  expected.      If  there  be 
removed  only  one  prop  of  a  four-legged  bench  there 
can  be  no  surprise  if  the  board  lists  in  the  direction 
of  the  missing  leg.      How   much   more  then   if  two 
legs;     and     so     forth.        No     wonder     that     when 
a    democratic    government    attacks    two    democratic 
assumptions   in   the   course   of   ten   days   or   so,    the 
democrats — the  eloquent  women,   idealistic  men,  the 
labour  party  and  the  poor,  all  these  little  ones  should 
be  scandalised,     ihey  are  in  fact  in  imminent  danger 
of  falling  off  their  democratic  basis,  platform,  what- 
not, and  of  being  shot  on  to  their  own  feet.     Even 
if  their  platform  admits  of  being  propped  up  by  some 
adventitious  stump  and  they  are  able  to  maintain  the 
lofty   and  erect   attitude,   it  will   never  be  quite   the 
same   after   so   undignified    a   scramble.      Never   the 
same  sense  of  security,  unquestioned  stability,  after 
so   nasty   a   shock.      "Doubt,    hesitation   and    pain, 
forcsd  praise  on  our  part — the  glimmer  of  twilight, 
Never  glad,  confident  morning  again." 
tji     tJl^  tji 
The  two  legs  of   the   democratic   platform   which 
have  just  become  ricketty  with  too  much  unregarding 
inquiry  have  both  to  do  with  the  Army  only  in  the 
first  instance.     In  their  consequence  they  involve  the 
entire  democratic  community.     The  first  concerns  the 
purely  mechanical  admixture  of  units  whose  covering 
-^dtset  wouttf  snggest  that  it  is  a  single  unitary  com^ 
pound  :  the  Army ;  the  second  concerns  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  difference  between  the  "  People  "  and  the 
"  Army  "  :    both    questions    which    would    never    be 
raised  by  an  Authority  which  knew  its  strong  card 
to  be  Assumption. 

Now  the  correct  democratic  assumption  is  first 
that  the  Army  is  an  abstraction.  It  is  the  ultimate 
instrument  for  the  expression  of  "  The  People's  " 
will.  It  is  highly  improper  to  regard  it  as  a  collection 
of  individuals  whether  high  or  low,  great  or  simple. 
It  is  the  "  Means  of  Coercion  "  :  automatic  sequence 
of  the  willed  intention  of  the  Representatives  of  The 
People,  carrying  it  into  effect  involuntarily  and  of 
necessity  as  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  a  healthy 
person  put  into  effect  their  owner's  will.  It  is  a 
"  Service  "  :  its  function  is  to  serve :  "  It's  not  to 
reason  why,  but  to  do — and  die  '*  if  need  be.  That 
is  the  "  correct  "  attitude  of  the  Army  in  the  demo- 
cratic polity :  the  "  Fighting  Arm  of  the  Body 
politic."  Colonel  Seely  questioning  members  of  this 
force  whether  they  are  willing  to  serve  and  if  not 
willing  bidding  them  resign,  is  from  the  democratic 
point  of  view  as  much  in  order  as  a  navvy  would  be 
who  before  scooping  up  his  spadeful  puts  it  to  his 
elbow-joint  Whether  it  means  to  work  or  not,  and  if 
not,  giving  it  order*  to  tesifn.     A  highly  improper 


proceeding.  If  the  shovelling  is  to  be  done  the 
elbow-joint  has '  got  to  work  :  the  navvy  does  not 
propose  scooping  up  the  shingle  with  his  brain-pan  : 
and  the  six  hundred  gentlemen  who  "  govern  "  us 
do  not  pcrsonaliy  undertake  the  task  of  coercing  any 
reluctant  obedience.  The  annex  of  a  coercing  Arm 
must  be  attached  to  the  governing  office  and  must 
work  automatically,  so  that  if  three  hundred  odd 
gentlemen  of  the  brand  of  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  John 
Ward,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Macdonald  and  others 
take  their  seats  in  the  People's  House,  they  need 
merely  say  to  the  Wellingtons,  Nelsons,  Kitcheners, 
Coughs,  and  all  the  men  under  these:  "Go,"  and 
they  go;  "  Come,"  and  they  come. 

As  we  have  said,  this  is  the  first  democratic 
assumption,  and  it  should  never  have  been  put  in  a 
position  to  be  riddled  :  its  place  is  among  the  sacred. 
A  veritable  scourge  for  the  democratic  back  is 
Colonel  Seely.  IS     !jJ     Iji 

Intoxicated    by    the    rashness    of  his    betters   no 
doubt,    Mr.    John   Ward,   one  of   the   Labour   Little 
Ones,  hacks  into  a  second  leg:  another  Assumption 
upon     which     the  .  democratic     {rfank     rests.        He 
sacrilegiously    raises    an    issue    "  The    Army    versus 
the  People."    For  the  maintenance  of  the  democratic 
argument,    Mr.   Ward  must  assume  that  Army  and 
People  are  One  :  they  are  an  Organic  Whole,  to  give 
the  correct  phrase.     It  is  highly  improper,  irr^ular, 
immoral  for    a    democrat    to   assume   that    they    are 
other ;  he  wars  against  his  own  household  in  allowing 
even  for  a  moment  that  they  are  two  entities  capable 
of  existing  outside  each  other   as  opposing  forces  : 
as   the  claims  of   the  cart   might   be   pitted   against 
those   of    the    horse.      A    true   democratic    governor 
must   manage  to   remain   on  completely   harmonious 
terms  with  the  Army   if  he  cares  for  the  health  of 
his  system.     To  raise  an  issue  with  it  is  like  raising 
an  issue  between  the  blood  and  the  blood  corpuscles. 
The  one  only  postulates  the  other.     For  consider  what 
would  happen   if  an  issue  such  as  this  short-sighted 
democrat  dream  of,  could  be  raised  :  what  would  it 
mean?     For  the  "  people  "  to  deal  with  the  "Army  " 
it  would  be  compelled  merely  to  secrete  from  itself 
another — .\rmy.     It  is  impossible  for  a  "  People"  to 
quarrel  with  an  "  Army."    Only  an  Army  can  quarrel 
with    an    Army.      The    "people"    will    be    unduly 
flattering  themselves  if  they  imagine  they  can  quarrel 
with  the  "  Army."     A  rabble  headed  by  a  Parliament 
cannot  have  a  quarrel :  their  limits  outside  "  bounce  " 
are  talking  and  making  crosses  on  paper,  added  to  a 
little  surreptitious  "  ragging  "  practised  on  the  non- 
comprehending.     The  fact  is  that  when  the  shatter- 
ing of  the  Unity  of  the  People  of  which  these  demo- 
crats made  a  beginning  when  they  agreed  to  recog- 
nise   a  ^stinction    among    the    People   by   opposing 
to   it   the   Army   moves   on   to  completion,   both  the 
Army    and    People    will    be    pulverised    into    units — 
a    consummation    of    affairs    which    Democracy    of 
all    forms   of    Authority    will    be    the   most    loth    to 
r«cognise.     There  will  be  no  entity — "  The  People  "  : 
only   people;    no  Army — only   soldiers,    and  quarrels 
will  continue  to  be  settled  just  as  the  soldiers — the 
fighters — care   to   settle  them.      Above  all   forms  of 
gover.iment     Democracy     has     been     contemptible 
because  its  exponents  have  endeavoured  to  instil  a 
belief    that    those  of   the    "  people "    who   are   not 
soldiers  can   remain  non-fighters  and   retain   r^ard. 
It  has  worked  on  the  credulous  silliness  and  faint- 
heartedness of  the  "  people  "  to  persuade  them  they 
are  "  governed  "  but  only  with  their  own  consent: 
it  knows  their  stupidity  goes  to  such  lengths  that  it 
would  be  inteHifrefioe's  labour  lost  to  explain  to  them 
the  little  omission    whereby    the   obtaining    of    their 
consent  is  overkx>ked.     The  lot  of  them  are  asked  to 
pick   between  certain    Joneses   and    Browns,    certain 
Smiths  and  Robinsons,  who  ostensibly  are  to  govern 
them    willy-nilly,  though   in  reality  these  gov«-nors 
when    chosen    could    scarcely    present    a  creditable 
battalion    amongst    them  :    these    governors    of   the 
governed  are  in  turn  governed  by  those  who  have 
the  power  to  resist  and  coero*  theay  f.'^ji  ^ 


When  the  so-called  governors  are  faced  with  such 
a  resistance,  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  reveals  itself  in  a  jingling 
incantation,  serviceable  only  to  put  the  already  too,  too 
small  intelligence  of  the  people  under  arrest.  They  are 
told  they  are  governed  "  democratically  "  :  for  some 
strange  reason,  to  put  it  like»  that  flatters  them: 
presumably  and  ludicrously  enough  it  gives  them  an 
impression  of  equality  with  their  superiors.  The 
pride  which  recognises  its  own  limits  and  the  intelli- 
gence which  knows  itself  governed  by  these  is  beyond 
them.  They  try  to  claim  in  a  clasp  of  equality  the 
hand  which  obviously  to  any  not  hypnotised  by 
flattery  stretches  out  towards  them  to  cuff  them  into 
doing  its  bidding.  They  flatter  themselves  "  they  sub- 
mit to  '  law'  which  is  equal  fof  all  and  which  is  volun- 
tarily made  and  voluntarily  accepted."  That  the  so- 
called  laws  which  their  elected  mannikins  put  into 
currency,  are,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  com- 
petence, a  restraint,  a  burden  or  a  command ;  a 
bagatelle,  an  irrelevance,  something  to  mock  at, 
break,  or  ignore  according  to  their  power,  is  beyond 
their  comprehension.  Democrats  tell  them  "  All  are 
equal  before  the  law  ' '  and  they  are  a  dernocrat, 
therefore  things  must  be  so  and  in  spite  of  evidence. 
UJ     ttJ     ij) 

It  is  this  oppressed,  powerless,  yet  credulous  host 
"The  People"  which  in  ^he  name  of  democracy 
flatters  itself  it  is  going  to  govern.  Colonel  Seely, 
inadvertently  no  doubt,  has  just  been  the  means  of 
producing  some  exquisite  fun  out  of  the  indignation 
of  the  democrats  which  rage  in  the  name  of  People 
and  Parliament.  Mr.  Ward  and  other  stalwarts  of 
the  People  sound  for  all  the  world  like  the  frog  in 
the  fable  whom  misleading  flatterers  had  led  to  believe 
she  was  the  Queen  of  Song.  "  Shall  not  '  The 
People'  remain  paramount?"  How  "shall"  they 
"  remain  "  what  they  have  never  been?  If  in  order 
to  trade  upon  the  fact  that  the  people  are  gullible  it 
has  served  many  persons'  purposes,  to  tell  them 
so,  their  misinformation  does  not  alter  the  actual 
relation  one  iota  :  comfortable,  shiftless,  timid,  the 
"People,"  the  "Masses"  remain  what  they  have 
always  been — the  servants  of  those  who  are,  or  who 
are  connected  with  those,  sufficiently  acute  to  under- 
stand their  points.  That  there  is  one  law  for  the 
rich  and  another  law  for  the  poor  is  a  very  inadequate 
way  of  putting  the  matter  :  there  is  a  law  for  each 
man  individually,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  which  is  the 
resultant  of  all  his  powers  :  his  strength,  charm, 
skill,  intelligence,  daring  :  the  sum  of  his  total  worth 
and  what  it  secures  is  a  man's  just  dues. 
If  <t>  ct* 
If  then  democrats  are  rash  enough  to  drag  into  the 
arena  of  discussion  the  mixed  bundles  labelled  Army 
-and  F«e^,  scrutiny  oi  their  contents  is.  likely  to 
reveal  what  their  credulity  least  expects.  Consider 
the  Army  bundle  for  a  first  instance.  Unfortunately 
for  democracy,  its  main  structure  is  built  up  of  men  : 
not  screws  and  pulleys  which  the  working  of  a  lever 
will  set  in  motion.  Second,  being  so,  it  is  composed 
of  men  having  different  qualities  :  men  who  are 
"  soldiers  "  and  men  who  are  "  people  "  :  men  who 
can  fight  and  who  dare  to  fight  and  relish  it :  and 
men  of  the  people  who  have  so  little  fight  in  them 
that  having  failed  to  hold  their  own  among  the 
civilians  outside  its  ranks  have  drifted  into  the  Army 
in  preference  to  the  workhouse  and  prison.  The 
Army  comprises  the  cneani  of  an  order  which  is  very 
well  able  to  fight  for  itself  and  the  dregs  of  an  order 
which  long  ago  has  become  so  removed  from  reality 
that  it  has  ceased  to  understand  the  necessity  for 
competent  self-defence.  At  a  juncture  of  importance 
they  are  likely  to  act  after  their  kind  :  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  were  so  likely  was  Colonel  Seely's 
indiscretion :  he  should  have  remembered  that  the 
democrats'  strong  card  is  assumption :  he  should 
have  asiumtd  that  officers  would  act  like  democrats  : 
that  they  would  behave  as  the  "  ranks  "  can  safely 
be  relied  upon  to  behave :  as  automata :  obeying 
promptly  as  by  the  reflex  action  of  an  involuntary 


nerve.  The  democrat  Mr.  Ward  with  a  sob  in  his 
throat  pointed  out  how  the  ranks,  noble  and  heroic, 
would  shoot  down  Boers  with  whom  they  were  in 
complete  sympathy  merely  at  the  word  of  command  : 
how  they  would  turn  their  rifles  on  their  whilom  pals  : 
workers  in  distress.  Of  course  they  would  :  having 
no  judgment  of  their  own  they  would  shoot  down 
their  own  mothers  if  the  nod  were  given  them.  It  is 
the  difference,  Mr.  Ward,  between  a  democrat  and 
the  other  thing. 

(f|     (ft     jSi 

And  ^r.  Thomas,  the  secretary  of  the  Railway 
Servants'  Union,  was  so  stirred  out  of  the  democratic 
assumption  by  the  spectacle  of  failure  in  the  auto- 
matic obedience  of  officers  to  the  orders  of  the  House 
of  Talk  as  to  broach  the  possibility  of  suggesting  to 
his  union  that  they  should  spend  the  half  million  they 
have  saved  up,  not  on  a  week's  holiday  called  a 
"  Strike,"  but — incredible  and  horrible  to  a  democrat 
— on  rifles.  Of  course  he  won't.  He  would  swoon 
at  the  image  of  a  respectable  working-man  holding 
a  rifle  :  but  his  own  small  and  private  assumption — 
that  to  carry  his  suggestion  into  effect  would  be 
objectionable  to  the  people  whom  his  wild  words 
were  meant  to  affect,  is  worth  noting.  Mr.  Ward 
imagines  that  he  and  his  like  would  be  more  offensive 
as  rivals  in  a  position  to  command  respect  than  they 
are  at  present  in  their  position  of  smug  ineffectual-' 
ness,  arrogant  yet  impotent,  heads  addled  and  swollen 
with  demagogues'  flattery,  hands  innocent  of  all 
evidence  of  substantiation.  We  believe  he  makes  a 
mistake.  It  is  not  the  prospect  that  they  may  be  the 
means  of  increased  might  to  the  feeble  which  makes 
the  demagogues  detestable  :  it  is  the  offensive  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  bounce  which  endeavours  by  scoring 
a  verbal  advantage  in  the  terms  of  current  piety  to 
effect  a  readjustment  of  powers  which  they  would 
never  dream  of  putting  to  the  test  of  genuine 
comparison. 

It  is  the  making  Claim  by  Right  to  that  which "" 
they  are  incapable  of  securing  by  Might :  the  attempt 
to  carry  through  the  exchange  by  shouting  and  pious 
incantation  which  makes  the  democratic  advocacy 
offensive.  The  democrats  are  sweedlers :  from  no 
point  of  view  to  be  recognised  as  on  a  level  of  estim- 
able equality  with  highway  robbers  who  are  gentle- 
men by  comparison. 

*     If     tf 

Sup{>osing   then    for  the   moment  that    through    a 
misunderstanding   the  Ward-Thomases   of  the  com- 
munity should  slide  into  the  position  of  the  intelligent, 
and    advise    the    "arming"    of    their    invertebrate 
unions.     What  then?    Anarchy  and  the  subversion  of 
Society?      Pas  du   tout,    messieurs.       The  structura 
which   threatens  to  come  rattling  down   about  their 
ears^is_nat"  Society  "hut  a  particular  Conception  ofL 
Society.     We  are  in  sight  of  the  break-up  of  a  Verbal 
System — not  of  the  loosening  of  the  ties  of  affection 
and     common-sense     as     between     men     and     men. 
Society  itself  is  not  based  on  any  Conception  whatso- 
ever,   it    is    based    on    the   inborn    predilections   and 
instincts  of  individuals.     When  these  instincts  break 
through  the  overlying  Verbiage  and  reveal  themselves 
for    what    they   are    the   "  Stability    of    Society  "    is 
unaffected.     For  whatever  these  instincts  are  Society 
is  and  will  be.     That  their  character  confounds  the 
authenticity   of    some   wordy  interpretation   of  these 
instincts  affects  the  stability  of  Society  as  little  as  an 
accidental  error  in  the  set  of  the  angle  of  the  axis  in  - 
a  pedagogue's  globe  would  affect  the  sequence  of  the 
seasons.     Summer  will  follow   Spring  although  his 
little   model    make    the   poles   lie   on    the   equator. 
Apd  human  nature  will  get  on  as. well  when  the  blight 
of  obedience  has  been  chased  from  the  miners'  and' 
railwaynMo's    unions  and    the   rank-and-file  of    the 
Army,   as  well  as  from   the  sensitive  ranks  of  the 
officers  :  even  let  us  hope — a  jolly  sight  better.    When 
the  assumption  that   we  all   obey   is  shattered,    the 
sense  of  responsibility  for  self-defence  returns,  and 
a   asrveless  "People"   will   be  galvanised   into  an 
Army,  a  consummation  greatly  to  be  desired  by  all 
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Mve  doctrinaire  non-combatants,  and  even  these 
siispicious-looking  g^entry  would  be  forced  into  a 
position  which  would  enable  them  to  clear  them- 
selves of  th»  charge  of  cant.  To  be  non-combatants 
in  a  community  which  claims  to  have  its  combats 
waged  by  an  arm  worked  by  an  involuntary  nerve 
can  be  called  a  stoicism  only  by  supererc^ation  :  its 
virtue  is  after  the  event :  though  doubtless  in  a 
military  community  they  would  be  tolerated  in  a 
protected  area  as  a  luxury.  Their  desire  not  to  fight 
would  be  defended  by  others  fighting  to  make  its 
fulfilment  possible:  even  as  at  present  :  only  their 
smiig  aspect  might  be  removed. 
(J)    ijp    ijj 

The  democratic  armoury  is  of  course  not  exhausted 
when  ' '  Society  in  Danger  ' '  fails  to  set  things  in  a 
blaze.  There  is  still  "The  horror  of  Civil  War." 
Yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  gala- 
performance  of  Civil  War.  A  depressing  Civil  War 
is  always  with  us,  with  its  depressing  effect  due  to 
its  drab,  furtive,  hugger-mugger  manner.  No  guns, 
no  bands,  no  uniforms,  swords,  excitements,  adven- 
tures, or  thrilling  bravery.  Just  a  sordid,  mean 
pressure :  hunger,  monotony,  dreariness,  squalor, 
filth,  bailiffs,  pwlicemen,  judges,  jailors  and  hangs- 
men.  Just  for  the  tinsel  on  it  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  Civil  War.  Moreover  Civil  War  would  tend 
to  put  all  questions  to  a  trial  of  strength,  and  when 
such  a  test  rises  uppermost,  even  the  feeblest  must 
look  to  his  resources.  Moreover  if  existent  moral 
conduct  has  done  its  hypnotic  work :  men  of  the 
poorer  sort  are  dazed  by  the  constant  keeping  in 
tune  with  the  existent  moral  incantations.  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  good  enough  on  the  lips  of  rich 
pien,  makes  tragedy  on  those  of  the  poor.  Civil 
War,  with  its  different  and  far  healthier  proprietary 
"  morality,"  would  trouble  the  orderly  waters,  and  to 
fish  in  them  would  come  easier  for  a  mechanised 
people  than  "  fishing  "  is  in  face  of  an  order  malig- 
nant but  nevertheless  mesmeric.  Civil  War 
would  furnish  a  springing  board  for  the  ' '  poor  ' '  to 
open  up  new  "  lines  "  <rf  "  order."  There  are  indeed 
more  things  to  be  made  out  in  favour  of  Civil  War 
than  for  the  bastard  variety  which  is  being  waged  now. 
IT  would  break  lightly  into  the  established  order  of 
things,  which  has  too  thoroughly  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  submit  to  it,  assumed  the  immutable 
character  of  the  progression  of  the  sun  and  the  stars. 
Ijl  tJJ  tJJ 
This  Carson  campaign  capped  by  the  Seely  incident 
and  the  dissolution  of  assumptions  which  this  last 
puts  into  the  melting-pot  is  going  to  prove  the  high- 
water  mark  of  modern  democracy.  In  England  since 
Disraeli's  time,  the  dominant  classes  have  allowed 
the  anti-democratic  argument  to  go  by  default :  no 
-doubt^  because  they  lacked  the  brsmis  to  establish  itr^ 


Since,  with  one  name  or  another — Tory-democrats, 
Conservative  Working-men  —  innocuous  flirtations 
with  popular  democracy  have  been  going  on ;  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  '  classes  '  to  wait  until  opportu- 
nity made  it  possible  for  their  instinct  to  instruct  their 
intellect.  Truculent  temper  is  now  explaining  to  a 
dilatory  intellect  why  democracy  won't  wash.  It  will 
not  now  take  long  for  them  to  get  the  hang  of  the 
argument :  to  see  through  the  windy  wordy  business  : 
this  latter-day  Cult  of  Humanity,  the  Rights  of  Man 
and  all  that  is  made  to  go  with  them.  By  challeng- 
the  conception  of  the  Unity  of  the  People — or  rather 
by  egging  the  government  on  to  make  the  challenge 
-—the  supporters  of  Ukter  resistance  have  snipped 
the  one  verbal  thread  which,  broken,  lets  the  entire 
democratic  creed  run  down  like  a  broken  chain-stitch. 
In  this  common  Unity,  the  people  are  One  and  Equal : 
rendering  an  equal  obedience  and  receiving  equal 
rights.  Split  the  Unity,  question  the  obedience  and 
yov  disperse  the  Equality.  With  "  Unity  "  ques- 
tioned the  criterk)n  vanishes :  the  supreme  dispenser 
of  favours  is  confronted  with  a  rival :  the  seat  of 
Authority  is  confused  and  Rights  are  the  vainest  of 
things  when  Authority  is  called  in  question.     Rights, 


Equality,  Obedience,  Unity,  these  four  are  the  pillars 
of  democracy.  They  are  bound  up  in  this  last — 
Unity ;  and  who  now  seriously  discusses  Unity  ?  Who 
seriously  discusses  Democracy  ?  None.  It  is  a  dead 
issue.  A  little  picturesque  "  strong  man  "  play  will 
doubtless  be  enough  to  divert  the  vagrant  attention  of 
the  mob  and  so  save  the  government  and  the  politi- 
cians' salaries  :  but  for  democracy  itself  a  quiet  con- 
versational scrutiny — far  removed  from  oratory — will 
already  have  been  begun  :  and  before  it  has  gone  far 
modern  democracy  will  have  found  its  place  in  the 
list  of  Forgotten  Causes. 


Imitations  of   Lucian. 

DIALOGUES   OF  THE   DEAD. 

From  F.  De  Salignac  de  Lamothe-Fdnelon. 

Dialogue  XV. 

Herodotus.     Lucian. 


Her. 


Luc. 
Her. 
Luc. 


Her. 
Luc. 


Her. 
Luc. 


Her. 
Luc. 

Her. 


Luc. 


Her. 


Lucian  !  Well,  you  are  not  so  flippant  as  of 
old — you  who  made  so  many  famous  men 
talk  as  they  went  down  into  Charon's  raft. 
And  here  you  are  in  your  turn  on  the  banks 
of  Styx. 
You  were  right  to  mock  at  tyrants,  flatterers 

and  scoundrels — ^but  why  at  me? 
When  did  I  ever  break  a  jest  on  you?     You 

are  trying  to  quarrel  with  me. 
In  your  "  True  Histories  "  and  elsewhere  you 

speak  of  my  narrations  as  fables. 
Was  I  wrong  ?     You  advanced  too  much  on  the 
word   of   priests   and   similar  people,   who 
always    desire    the    mysterious    and    the 
marvellous. 
Atheist !     You  do  not  believe  in  religion. 
It  needs  a  purer  and  more  serious  religion  than 
that  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  of  Mars,  Apollo 
and   the  other  gods,   to  convince  men  of 
good  sense.     The  worse  for  you  that  you 
believed  it. 
But    you    despised    philosophy    just    as    much. 

Nothing  was  sacred  to  you. 
I  despised  the  gods  because  the  poets  have 
described  them  as  being  like  the  most 
infamous  people  on  earth.  As  for  the 
philosophers,  they  pretended  to  esteem 
nothing  save  virtue,  and  they  were  filled 
with   vices.       If   they   had  been   bona-fide 

philosophers  I  should  have  respected  them. 

And  how  did  you  treat  Socrates?     Was  it  his 

fault  or  yours? 
It  is   true  that   I   joked   about  the  matters  of 
which  he  was  accused;  but  I  did  not  con- 
demn him  fieriously. 
Do  you  think  that  anyone  has  the  right  to  jest 
at    the    expense    of    so    great    a    man    as 
Socrates,   merely  from   absurd  calumnies? 
But,  come,  admit  it,  all  you  thought  about 
.    was  to  laugh,   to  mock  at  everything,  to 
show  the  ridiculous  in  everything,  without 
ever  giving  yourself  the  trouble  of  estab- 
lishing anything  solidly. 
What!     Haven't  I  railed  at  vice?  lashed  the 
great  who  abuse  their  power?     Haven't  I 
praised  to  the  skies  the  scorn  of  wealth  and 
luxury  ? 
It  is  true  that  you  have  spoken  well  of  virtue; 
but  as  for  reprehending  all  kinds  of  vice  it 
was  rather  a  taste  for  satire  in  you  than  a 
sentiment  of  solid  philosophy.  You  praised 
virtue  without  even  wishing  to  trace  it  back 
to  the  principles  of  religion  and  philosophy 
which  are  its  real  foundation. 
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Luc.  You  reason  better  down  here  than  in  your  great 
"  Voyages."  But  let  us  both  plead  guilty. 
I  was  not  sufficiently  credulous,  you  were 
so  in  excess. 

Uer.  Ah !  You  are  still  yourself,  I  see,  turning 
everything  into  mockery.  Is  it  not  time 
that  your  shade  was  a  little  serious? 

Luc.  Serious  !  I  am  sick  of  seriousness ;  I  lived  with 
men  who  had  nothing  else.  I  was  sur- 
rounded with  philosophers  who  piqued 
themselves  on  their  seriousness,   and  had 

neither     good-faith,      justice,      friendship, 

moderation  nor  modesty. 

Her.  You  speak  of  the  philosophers  of  your  own  age, 
who  had  degenerated  :  but     .     .     . 

Luc.  What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  have  done,  then? 
Could  I  see  men  who  died  several  centuries 
before  I  was  born?  I  am  not  like  Pytha- 
goras; I  cannot  remember  having  been  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Everyone  cannot  have 
been  Euphorbos. 

Her.  Still  joking  !  And  that  is  your  reply  to  the 
most  weighty  reasoning  !  I  wish  for  your 
punishment  that  the  gods  whom  you  have 
denied  would  send  your  shade  into  the  body 
of  some  traveller  who  should  be  compelled 
to  visit  all  the  countries  of  which  I  have 
written  and  which  you  treat  as  fabulous. 

luc.  After  that  nothing  would  be  left  for  me  but  to 
pass  from  body  to  body  through  all  the 
philosophic  sects  which  I  have  decried; 
then  I  should  accept  in  turn  all  the  contrary 
opinions  which  I  have  mocked  at.  That 
would  be  charming.  But  you  have  said 
things  nearly  as  credible. 

Her.  Go,  I  despise  you.  I  am  glad  to  remember  you 
have  not  spared  me  any  more  than  Homer, 
Socrates  and  Pythagoras,  and  also  Plato, 
from  whom  you  learned  all  that  you  ever 
knew  about  the  art  of  dialogues,  though 
you  pretended  to  mock  at  his  philosophy. 

DIALOGUES  OF  THE  MODERN  DEAD. 


Anne  Bolbyn. 


From  Fontenelle. 

Dialogue  XI. 

The  Duchess  of  Valentingis. 


A..B.  Your  good  fortune  amazes  me.  It  seems  that 
your  father,  Saint-Valier,  committed  a 
crime  only  to  make  your  fortune.  He  was 
condemned  to  death  and  you  went  to  beg 
for  mercy.  To  be  pretty  and  to  ask 
favours  of  a  young  prince  is  to  undertake 
to  repay  them  :  it  was  not  long  before  you 
were  the  mistress  of  Francis  I. 

D.V.  My  greatest  piece  of  fortune  was  to  have  been 
led  into  the  ways  of  pleasure  by  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  daughter  to  save  her  father's  life. 
My  taste  for  that  kind  of  life  was  easily 
concealed  under  so  honourable  a  pretext. 

A-.B.  But  your  wantonness  soon  became  noticeable, 
for  your  intrigues  lasted  longer  than  your 
father's  danger. 

L>.  v.  That  made  no  difference.  In  love  the  beginning 
is  the  important  thing.  TTie  world  knows 
perfectly  well  that  anyone  who  takes  a  step 

in  one  direction  will  take  more;  the  only 

thing  is  to  take  the  first  step  properly.  I 
think  my  conduct  answered  admirably  the 
opportunity  which  fortune  gave  me,  and  I 
feel  that  I  shall  not  pass  into  history  as  a 
woman  of  mediocre  talent.  The  Constable 
Montmorency  is  admired  for  having  been 
the  minister  and  favourite  of  three  kings; 

.  _  ''ut  I  did  more,  I  was  the  mistress  of  two. 

«-B.  I  do  not  dispute  your  ability,  but  I  think  mine 
surpassed  it.  You  made  yourself  beloved 
for   many  years,   but   I  contrived,  to.  get 


A.B. 

D.V. 
A.B, 
D.V. 

I.B. 


D.V. 


married.  A  king  favours  you  as  long  as 
you  touch  his  affections,  which  costs  him 
nothing.  But  if  he  makes  you  queen  it  is 
only  when  he  is  at  an  extremity  and  with- 
out any  other  hope. 
D.V.  To  get  yourself  married  was  not  much  to  do, 
but  for  me  to  keep  men  in  love  with  me 
was  an  accomplishment.  Love  is  easily 
irritated  when  unisatisfied  and  very  difficult 
to  keep  alive  when  sated.  Thus,  you  have 
only  to  refuse  me  severely  at  evei^  request, 

^  and    I    must    perforce    fall    in    with    your- 

demands. 

Since  you  press  me  so  hard  with  your  reason- 
ing I  will  admit  that  my  insistence  on 
marriage  did  not  result  from  my  chastity. 

And  the  constancy  with  which  I  was  loved  was 
not  a  reward  for  my  fidelity. 

I  will  also  admit  that  I  had  neither  chastity  nor 
a  reputation  for  chastity. 

So  I  always  understood.  And  I  should  have 
counted  reputation  as  being  the  same  thing 
as  chastity. 

I  don't  think  you  ought  to  place  your  infidelities 
among  your  triumphs  over  me ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  all  reports,  they  were  secret.  There- 
fore they  add  nothing  to  your  glory.  But 
when  the  king  of  England  fell  in  love  with  • 
me,  the  public,  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  my  intrigues,  did  not  keep  them 
secret,  and  yet  I  triumphed  over  every 
scandal. 

If  I  liked  I  could  prove  to  you  that  I  was 
unfaithful  to  Henry  II.  in  so  open  a  manner 
as  to  bring  me  great  credit ;  but  I  will  not 
stop  for  it  now.  Lack  of  fidelity  can  be 
hidden  or  repaired;  but  how  can  loss  of 
youth  be  repaired  or  hidden?  Yet  I 
succeeded.  I  was  a  coquette  and  I  was 
adored.  That  is  nothing ;  but  I  was  an  old 
woman.  You  were  young  and  you  could 
not  save  yourself  from  the  block  !  Although 
I  was  a  grandmother  I  know  I  could  have 
kept  my  headxjn  my  shoulders. 
A.B.  That  was  the  great  blot  on  my  career;  let  us 
not  speak  of  it.  I  will  come  back  to  your 
age,  which  seems  to  be  your  favourite  sub- 
ject. But  surely  it  was  less  difficult  to 
disguise  than  my  conduct.  I  vastly  per- 
turbed the  mind  of  anyone  who  resolved  to . 
marry  me,  but  it  was  sutticient  for  a  man  to 
be  prejudiced  in  your  favour  and  for  him 
to  grow  gradually  accustomed  to  the  altera- 
tion in  your  beauty,  when,  of  necessity,  he 

found  you  always  beautiful.  

D.V.  You  do  not  understand  men  very  well.     When 
we  appear  charming  in  their  eyes  we  can 
seem   to  their  minds  anything  we  wish — ' 
even  chaste ;  though,  of  course,  we  are  not 
so.     The  difficulty  is  to  appear  charming 
as  long  as  we  wish. 
A.B.  Well,   I  admit  that.      But,   tell  me,  by  what 
secret  did  you  conceal  your  age?      I  am 
dead  now  and  you  can  tell  me  without  fear 
of  my  profiting  by  it. 
D.V.  r  faith,  I  do  not  know  myself.     We  do  great 
deeds  without  knowing  how  we  did  them, 
and  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  we 
who  accomplished  them.     Ask  Caesar  how 
he  conquered  the  world.     Perhaps  he  could 
not  reply  without  difficulty. 
A^B.  A  glorious  comparison. 

D.V.  And  a  just  one.  To  be  loved  at  my  age  I 
needed  good  luck  at  least  as  much  as 
Casar.  But  what  is  most  fortunate  is  that 
the  world  usually  attributes  infallible 
schemes  and  secrets  to  people  like  Caesar 
and  myself,  who  have  accomplished  some- 
thing remarkable,  and  does  them  far  more 
hpoour  than  they  deserve, 
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DIALOGUE  XXX. 

.::■;  -   ^    Nero.     John  Wesley. 

Wes.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the — 
get  thee  behind  "me,  Satan  ! 

Nero.  Satan?  One  of  the  more  important  gods  of 
the  Christians,  is  he  not?  But  he  is  not 
here  now ;  he  is  so  much  desired  by  his 
worshippers  that  Pluto,  taking  pity  ,on 
them,  has  permitted  him  to  return  to  earth. 

ffes.    What  thing  art  thou? 

Nero.  ThhigP  Nothing,  being  but  a  shade,  like 
yonrself.  And  yet  I  was  something  once. 
Claudius  Domitius  Caesar  A'ugustus,  called 
Nero,  was  my  name.  Perhaps  you  know 
it?  My  f)oetical  comjxjsitions,  my  friendly 
rivalry  with  Lucan — 

fi^es.    Now  assuredly  do  I  know  that  I  am  in  hell ! 

0  Lord  Jesus,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me?  Have  I  not  praised  Thee  all -my  days 
and  kept  Thy  commandments?  What  was 
my  sin  that  Thou  hast  punished  me?  For, 
Thou  hast  said,  "  Though  thy  sins  be  as 
scarlet  " — 

Nero.  Ahem  !  Excuse  me— didn't  3rou  mention  Jesus 
the  Graeeo-Hebrew?  I  gather  that  you  are 
a  disciple  or  slave  of  his,  or  something? 
What?  Ahem.  Let  me  welcome  you  to 
Hades.  Jesus,  who  is  a  very  old  friend  of 
mine,  heard  that  you  were  coming  here 
and  asked  me  to  interview  you  before  you 
meet  him.  He  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  knew  no  one  else  so  fitted  to  remove 
from  your  -mind  certain  fundamental  mis- 
conceptions of  his  doctrine.     First — 

JVes.    Thou  art  some  devil  sent  to  tempt  me  !  Hence, 

1  say  !  You  a  friend  of  my  blessed  and 
holy  Lord?  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  believe 
it?  You,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Tiberius,  Pilate's  master ;  you,  murderer 
of  your  mother,  murderer  of  Brittanicus, 
murderer  of  your  wife,  of  Seneca  and  of 
Lucan  !  you,  smeared  like  a  hog  with  every 
filthy  and  degraded  vice  !  you — a  friend  of 
Jesus,  the  pure,  the  sinless !     Adulterer  ! 

Slave,  do  you  know  that  you  speak  to  the 
Emperor,  once  Lord  of  the  whole  world? 

Assassin  !     Incestuous  devil !     Catamite  ! 

By  Zeus  and  Apollo,  if  Jesus  and  I 
were  not  excellent  friends  I  would  hurl 
you  into  Cocytus.  Pan  and  Priapus, 
do  you  think  Jesus  is  a  pudding- 
pated  lackey  like  yourself?  Listen  to 
me,  my  good  vulgarian.  The  little  errors 
for  which  you  insult  me  with  such  viru- 

lence  were  nothing,  mere  nugae,  the  result 

of  high  spirit-s  and  genius.     They  count  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  despicable  sins 
you  have  committed  and  propagated. 
»"«.    Sins?     I!!      John  Wesley?      I  commit  sins? 

Impossible  !  ! 
Nero.  Yes,  you,  John  Wesley.  You  think  that 
because  I  very  properly  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  that  ugly  old  woman,  Agrippiha, 
and  that  little  harlot,  Popp«a,  I  was 
naturally  burnt  in  everyasting  fire.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  I  was  an  artist,  sir,  and  what 
is  more,  sir,  1  was  a  gentleman,  a  distinc- 
tion you  will  not  appreciate.  You  virtuous  ! 
Are  sparrows  vestaJs?  Did  not  your  per- 
damnable  canting  lead  to  the  compilation 
of  the  vilest  doggerel  in  the  world,  which 
was  called  a  hymn-book  P  Sir,  I  was  a  poet. 
Did  you  not  proscribe  all  the  exquisite 
pleasures  ot  life  which  jfour  narrow  intelli- 
gence prevented  you  from  enjoying — song, 
poetry,  the  arts,  fine  buildings,  delicate 
elothes,  baths,  cards,  dicing,  wine,  women 
and  the  like?  I  was  a  gentleman,  sir,  and 
lived  like  one.  Do  you  think  I  should  be 
put  in  h»MP    As  tbe  Jesus,  whom  you  have 


Nero. 

Wes. 

Ner». 


taken  to  be  -the  founder  of  your  castrated 
cult  of  tinkers  and  apprentices  he  is  over 
there,  lying  on  cushions  and  girls' 
shoulders,  drinking  iced  Falernian  and 
playing  vingt-et-un  with  Phryne,  the 
Marquis  de  Sade  and  Sit.  John. 

Wes.  O  powers  of  hell,  what  damnable  temptation  is 
this?  In  the  name  of  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Trinity  I  charge  you  depart  from  me, 
unclean  spirit ! 

Nero.  O,  mort  de  ma  vie,  c'est  un  imbdcile  ! 

Wes.    What?     You,  speak  French,  devil? 

Nero.  Certainly ;  why  not  ?  A  gentleman  must  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  Besides  I  admire 
their  literature ;  the  French  have  most 
agreeable   talents.      But,   in   the   name  of 

ianus  come  and  speak  to  Jesus  yourself, 
le  has  great  charm  of  manner ;  possibly  he 
can  charm  even  you  out  of  your  vulgar 
notions.  It  is  most  remarkable,  though, 
that  he  should  waste  his  time  and  that  of 
his  friends  in  a  vain  attempt  to  lift  a  bag- 
man out  of  his  class  and  errors. 

Wes.  I  will  not  come  !  It  is  some  plot  against  my 
sanctity,  to  make  me  betray  my  Lord. 
Even  if  you  showed  me  Jesus  Himself 
engaged  in  that  hideous  blasphemy  of  card- 
playing — I  shudder  to  speak  it — I  would 
believe  neither  you  nor  my  eyes.  You  have 
some  horrible  simulacrum,  some  devil  in 
His  shape.  Therefore  I  charge  you,  trouble 
me  no  more.  I  will  commend  my  soul  to 
my  God  and  He  shall  deliver  me  from 
bottomless  hell. 

Nero.  Comme  vous  voulez.  Though  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  you  are  here  for  ever.  Au 
revoir.  Come  and  take  a  hand  at  ombre 
or  picquet  some  time  when  you  feel  more 
at  home  here. 

Richard  Aldington. 

Passing  Paris. 

A  FEW  days  after  Miss  Richardson's  performance 
/\  at  the  National  Gallery  I  read  the  following 

appreciation  in  a  French  newspaper  :  "  You 
have  seen  their  two  portraits,  haven't  you?  Reports 
by  photography  tell  more  than  the  best  articles. 
There  they  were  this  morning,  face  to  face,  the 
voluptuous  and  perfect  Venus  by  Velasquez  and  Miss 
Richardson  who  cut  the  masterpiece  up.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  very  courteous  to  make  a  comparison,  but, 
after  all,  Miss  Richardson  had  only  to  keep  quiet! 
The  sight  of  her  long,  flat  face  and  that  boy-scout 
costume  explains  why  she  struck  the  adorable, 
beautiful  and  feminine  Venus.  This  would  kill  that, 
'  to  be  sure. ' ' 

These  words  recall  what  England  owes  of  un- 
popularity abroad  to  that  type  of  Englishwoman 
whose  ideal  is  the  vote ;  the  type  we  shall  soon  see 
once  again  (for  Easter  is  approaching)  striding  up 
the  "  Rivoli  rue"  to  the  amusement  of  these  and 
the  shame  of  those — according  to  whether  you  are 
her  compatriot  or  not. 

Thereupon  a  different  type  of  I'ange  du  foyer,  a 
Frenchwoman,  added  another  crime  to  that  of  having 
sacrificed  many  a  life  to  furnish  her  absurd  hats  and 
hair-coiffure,  a  "  feminine  woman  this,  no  doubt,  one 
who  does  not  dress  up  like  a  boy-scout  but  puts 
ospreys  in  her  extravagant  millinery.  The  manner 
of  proceedings,  like  the  costume,  the  physical  charac- 
teristics, vary  according  to  latitude.  The  manner  of 
publishing  and  punishing  it  too. 

However  ludicrous  the  press  of  England  may  be — 
and  00  less  ludicrous  than  is  so  deliciously  empha- 
sised in  "  All  the  Papers  "  just  pmblished  by  those 
useful  satirists,  the  authors  of  "  Wisdom  while  you 
wait  " — the  English  press  does  not  make  a  heroine 
of  Miss  Richardson.  But  the  attention  given  to 
Mme.  Caillaux  by  the  FVench  papers  is  nothing  short 
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of  scandalous.     Every  morning  and  evening  since 

to  the  great  surprise  of  her  husband  who  seemed  to 
imagine  that  the  wife  of  a  "  radical-socialist  "  minis- 
ter should  be  exempt  from  such  measures — she  was 
taken  to  Saint  Lazare  prison,  the  newspapers  give 
minute  details  of  how  she  spent  the  night,  what  dress 
she  wore  during  the  day-time,  what  she  had  for 
dinner  ("  In  reply  to  her  request  a  stove  has  been 
put  in  her  cell.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  prisoner's  lunch 
was  -brought  to  her  from  the  Restaurant  Drouant. 
It  consisted  of  saddle  of  salt-marsh  mutton,  macaroni 
i  I'anglaise,  pommes  bonne  femme;  milk  and  Vichy 
water  "),  how  she  ate  it  and  so  on,  these  interesting 
reports  being  accompanied  by  photographs  of  the 
lady  before  the  crime,  of  her  cell,  of  the  lock  on  the 
door  of  her  cell  etc.,  while  we  are  clearly  given  to 
understand  that  the  ex-Minister's  wife  is  the  pet  of 
the  establishment.  However,  the  leniency  of  the 
relaxed  rules  stops  short  at  allowing  her  to  decorate 
her  cells  with  the  bouquets  sent  to  her, — by  whom, 
good  Heavens  ?— with  the  streets  echoing  with  her 
husband's  name  associated  to  the  epithet  "  assassin  " 
and  her  victim  lying  in  his  coifin. 

How  little  fitted  for  the  part  are  the  people  who 
assume  rule  over  the  country  (for  60,000  francs  per 
annum,   "  radical   socialists  "   included)   is   shown,   if 
not  by  their  lack  of  intelligence,   of  that  they  have 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  by  their  lack  of  allure 
"You  might  salute,"  scowled  M.  Caillaux  when  he 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  his  wife's  murder  to  a  polke- 
man  somewhat  excusably  bewildered  by  the  events, 
"don't  you  know  I   am  the  Minister  of  Finance?'' 
And  to  be  sure  the  poor  man  made  hurriedly  up  for 
his  negligence  in  due  respect  towards  this  representa- 
tive of  the  people  (and,  more  especially,  the  "  radical 
socialist  "  party)  whose  wife  had  ju»t  killed  a  man 
upstairs.     And  shfe,  when  M.   Calmette's  secretaries 
somewhat  hustled  her,  observed,   with  the  revolver 
still  in  her  han^,    "Don't  touch   me,    I'm   a  lady." 
Ihe  parvenu  character  of  the  whole  drama  is  shown 
by  the  phrase  "  You  need  not  call  the  police,  I  can 
drive  to  the  commissariat  in  my  motor,"  for  she  had 
come,  m  her  fine  osprey-decked  hat  and  furs  (as  the 
papers  duly  reported)  to  the  "  Figaro  "  office  in  the 
car  for  which   the  nations  pays  and  kept  it  waiting 
with  Its  driver  wearing  the  three-coloured  cocarde  in 
his  hat  while  she  put  out  a  life.     We  would  rather, 
tor  her  sake,  she  had  gone  on  foot  in  a  "  boy-scout 
costume"    or    her    dressing-gown,    but    in    France 
vanity  is  an  extenuating  circumstance. 

If  the  English  have  made  themselves  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  with  their  puritanism,  their 
thousand     religions,     their     Salvation     Army,     their 
missionaries,  their  tourists,  their  shoppiness  and  their 
suttragettes.    it  ii  after    another    fashion    that   the 
irench  can  make  themselves  pitiful.     The  Calmette 
murder  and  all  it  entails— the  dead  itself,  the  cause, 
tne  motive,  the  incitement,  the  consequence  or  the 
press     reports— are     nauseating     and     depressing. 
Politically    speaking,    it    was    just    the    little    extra 
impetus  needed   to   send   the  already  loose  political 
structure  crumbling  to  the  ground,  the  little  friction 
wanted  to  set  a  smouldering  situation  ablaze.      The 
revelations  "  have  begun.     What  the  coming  trial 
has    in    store    in    the    way    of    sordid    detaU    and 
entangled    secrets,    both    public    and    private,    only 
I    f  "^  »l*^*'°"     ^"^     ^^     Dreyfus     case     can     sug- 
gest.     Meanwhile   envy    and    malice    in    aiming   its 
snaits     at     one     of     the     most     respectabfe     and 
aoie  men  m  the  land,  i.e.  President  Poincar^.     It  is 
not  surjM-ising,   for  in  this  country  no  man  is  ever 
foM    t  '^."^nce.     No  task  begun  can  be  completed 
lies  °         **  '"  ^^  *"**  ^'"^  w**"™  •*»  realisation 

tn  hi*'  '"  ^'■*"<^*>  ^^  moment  a  system  is  on  the  way 

onn     '^'■y*'*"'«'«'.  the  "  thin  end  of  the  wedge  "  at 

DLe   makes   its    appearance;    the    moment    a    man 

'tempts  to  affirm  himself  he  is  suppressed  by  the 

intr.  f^  T"         suspicious;  and  if  its  government  falls 

Dolifi    1        ***  "'  '=>"*'<^  ^^  exploiters  to  whom  the 

X^wT  l^^^^l  '*  ;«•*  «"  "  a»6i«tte  au  beurre  "  to  be 

thTr.^     ."^  ^""^  *'*^«  ^*»  «'»«°«,  it  ia  well  done  for 
me  country. 


For  the  Frenchman's  enthusiasm  is  a  shorl^lived 
thing,  always  condemned  at  its  very  birth  by  the 
scepticism  accompanying  the  poiitivist  intelligence. 
One  man  in  France  has  had  the  shamelessness  to 
congratulate  Mme.  Caillaux  on  her  crime.  That 
individual  is  the  socialist  deputy  (representing  the 
royal  city  of  Versailles)  Thalamas,  celebrated  for 
having  said  that  the  most  suitable  place  for  the 
national  flag  was  the  dunghill. 

M.  Calmette,  the  victim  of  the  Caillaux  exploit 
once  made  himself  very  ridiculous  by  a  campaign 
against  the  invoked  immorality  of  Rodin's  art,  in 
which  absurd  attitude  he  ranged  himself  alongside 
Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  who,  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review,"  I  believe,  protested  in  one  and  the  same 
article  against  the  indecency  of  that  sculptor's  works 
and  Miss  Isadora  Duncan's  legs.  In  his  accusations 
against  M.  Caillaux,  reflecting  on  imputed  corrup- 
tion, M.  Calmette  was  most  certainly  assisted  by 
political  as  well  as  private  enemies  of  the  ex-Minister 
of  Finance.  The  allegations  are,  nevertheless,  most 
probably  based  on  fact  for  political  ambition— aiming 
as  IS  said  it  was,  at  the  ultimate  presidency— cannot 
be  satisfied  without  ample  funds  and  if  they  are 
wanting  they  Ijave  to  be  procured  somehow. 

M.    S^bastien   Voirol's  literary   fastidiousness  ex- 
presses Itself  not  only  in  his  choice  of  language  but 
also  in  the  form  in  which  is  presented  his  last  book 
Les    Sandales    aux    Larmes  "    [publisher:    Louis 
Conard]   (the   name,    as   one   is  glad   to  learn,    of  a 
flower    growing    in    South    America).        Exquisitely 
printed  on  exquisite  paper  its  additional  attraction  of 
two    drawings,     the    most    insignificant    ever    seen 
hardly  deserved  proclamation  on  the  first  page,     m' 
Voirol  belongs  to  that  latest  group  of  innovators  in 
verse  who  voice  their  talents  in  chorus  (under  the 
name    of    "  simultan^istes  ")    through    "  Po*me    et 
Drame  "  already  referred  to  once  or  twice  in  The 
Egoist.     In  prose  M.  Voirol  is  gifted  to  write  as  far 
away  from  his  readers  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 
He  has,  also,  a  strange  taste  for  inversion  of  syntax 
of  this  description  :   "  Je  voudrais  nu  me  r^ugler  au 
fond  des  eaux  mouvantes."     But  he  is  clear  enough 
in  detail  and,  though  it  is  difficult  to  follow  what  he 
IS  aiming  at  in  the  synthethid,  he  deserves  regard  for 
his  dignified  treatment  of  themes  which  seem  some- 
what vacuous  to  his  readers. 

M.  Bergson's  fate  at  the  hands  of  society  suggests 
the  problem  :  "  Do  we  deserve  our  fortunes  and  mis* 
fortunes?"  In  a  recent  number  of  an  animal  publrca- 
tion  called  "The  Life  Happy"  you  may  see  a  drawing 
representing  the  philosopher  in  his  chair  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  being  received  with  storms  of  flowers  and 
applause  by  a  crowd  of  ladies  attired  in  tlie  most 
extraordinary  of  the  latest  fashions  :  hats  and  feathers 
several  feet  in  height  and  faMe-lals  all  over  them. 
In  another,  called  "Good  Taste,"  suggestkins  are 
given  for  the  suitable  frock  to  wear  "  to  meet  the 
favourite  philosopher." 

The  thirtieth  Salon -des  Ind^pendants,  being  held  at 
the  Champs  de  Mars  near  the  Ecole  Militaire,  is  now 
open.  It  is,  as  usual,  a  great  fair  with  wares  to  suit 
all  tastes  and  purses  and  as  such  is  vivid  and  inte- 
resting as  a  real  fair  answering  to  the  idea  should  be. 
Here  we  find  nonsense  to  suit  other  people's  nonsense 
(in  Dr.  Johnson's  worda)  and  wisdom  ditto,  also 
lunacy  and  disease,  the  best  and  the  worst  of  aM, 
But  It  IS  vain  to  discuss  it  or  to  make  selectiona,  fo»  ■ 
here,  more  than  anywhere,  what  ia  this  one's  mnat 
IS  the  other's  poison. 

The  annual  display  of  the  very  respectable  Ancienne 
!>oci6ti  Nouvelle  presided  over  by  Rodin— and  this  is 
the  only  part  he  takes  in  it  now^-is  being  held  at  the 
very  respectable  Georges  Petit  galleries.  Another 
defaulting  artist  which  this  group  can  little  afford  td 
lose  IS  M.  Aman-Jean,  so  it  is  being  kept  alive,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  Canadian  painter  James  Wilson 
Morrice  and,  on  the  other,  I»jpi  the  wamafscutptor 
Jane  Poupelet.  The  rest  is  of  disooBcating  medio- 
crity represented  by  world*  and,  espSdaUy,  fashion- 
renowned  n«ne» :  Luciao  Simoo,  L*  Gandara  etc. 
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^  On  Certain  Reforms  and 
Pass-Times.  *' 

"  T^HE    Church    of    England,"    began    my    friend 

J^  Bullheim,  "  is  a  cross  between  a  comedy  and 
an  annoyance." 

As  a  loyal  churchman  I  hastened  to  contradict  this 
slander  upon  the  ark  of  our  faith. 

"  The  church  of  England,"  continued  my  friend 
Bullheim,  "  is  undoubtedly  an  annoyance,  it  rings 
bells  in  our  noisiest  cities,  thereby  adding  to  the 
already  intolerable  clatter  of  modern  life.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  comedy  for  it  ends  in  unhealthy 
curates  and  it  culminates  in  bishops  who  commemo- 
rate the  fall  of  our  first  parent  in  the  pattern  of  their 
arrayment.  The  head  of  the  English  church  is  the 
Emperor  of  India.  When  in  York  he  is  a  heretic  to 
the  faith  of  Scotland  whereof  he  is  likewise  the 
rightful  and  lawful  head.  When  in  Berwick-on-Tweed 
he  is  either  an  atheist  or  a  Buddhist  for  the  Royal 
Borough  of  Berwick  is  neither  fish,  flesh  nor  fowl, 
neither  Scotch,  English  nor  Ulsterian,  therefore  the 
religion  of  the  king  of  England  when  he  rests  in 
Berwick-on-Tweed  is,  we  suppose,  a  holy  mystery  to 
which  all  answers  are  equally  heretical,  and    .    .    " 

"  My  dear  Bullheim,"  I  expostulated,  "  you  ..." 

"  I,"  continued  the  imperturbable  Bullheim,  "  was 
about  to  say  that  the  late  Edward  the  seventh  was  of 
so  tactful,  retiring  and  conscientious  a  nature  that  he 
would  never  journey  to  Berwick  for  fear  of  straining 
his  conscience  and      .     .     ." 

"  My  dear  Bullheim,"  I  finally  stopped  him,  "  do 
any  of  these  things  really  matter?" 

"  Really  matter !  !  Do  you  take  me  for  a  writer 
of  paragraphs  in  the  '  Evening  Eve'?  It  isn't  so 
much  that  they  matter  as  that  they  contain  that  salt 
of  incongruity  which  causes  me  to  speak  of  the 
Anglican  religion  as  comic,  now  I,  as  an  Englishman, 
fail  to  see  why  I  should  leave  the  church  of  my 
fathers    .     .     ." 

"  No  one,"  said  I,  "  has  the  least  desire  to  see 
you  forsake  Al  Koran,  or  the  Cabala  or  the  Talmud, 
or  whatever  they  call  it." 

The  above  rather  stupid  conversation  with  an  old 
but  casual  friend,  a  thing  slight  enough  in  itself,  set 
me  to  thinking :  Man,  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 
Bacon,  Tolstoi  and  others,  "is  an  animal  no  better 
than  woman,  or  any  other  animal."  "  Man  is  a 
loquacious  creature  fallible  in  regard  to  all  matters 
save  those  which  concern  its  stomach,  and  even  in 
gastronomies  not  wholly  above  the  commission  of 
mistakes.  Man  is  egregious  and  gregarious.  Man 
may  be  divided  into  several  species  and  some  of  it 
goes  to  church.  Some  of  it  does  not  go  to  places  of 
public  worship  but  maintains  that  such  places  are 
useful,  or  curious,  or  ornamental  or  monumental,  or 
that  the  buildings  serve  as  demonstration  of  how 
modern  buildings  should  not  be  erected.  In  fact 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  varieties  of  opinion  regarding 
the  old  but  not  immemorial  institution,  "  religion." 

*'  He  was  so  old  that  he  was  an  atheist,"  said  a 
friend  of  mine  about  a  character  in  some  obscure 
Russian  novel.  Years  and  years  ago  in  the  time  of 
Darwin  and  Huxley  there  actually  were  such  people 
as  atheists,  and  back  before  that  there  were  deists, 
and  all  this  is  very,  very  difiScult  to  explain  to  a  little 
child,  and  if  I  hadn't  two  young  children  I  wouldn't 
mind  it  at  all.  But  how  is  one  to  explain  all  this  to 
a  child  w-  a  savage?  I  ask  the  gentle  reader,  or  the 
information  column,  or  anyone  at  all  that  you  like, 
or  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  whom  nobody  does  seem 
to  like  though  some  <rf  his  confrires  support  him,  I 
ask,  ia  all  humility,  now  is  one  to  explain  all  this,  or 
any  part  of  this,  or  nothing  but  this,  to  either  a  child 
or  a  savage? 

And  besides  this  there  is  nothing  more  annoying 
th«a  having  chimes  near  one's  house,  chimes  that  are 
ill  mag,  and  oft  rung,  and  rung  at  all  times  out  of 
fCMoau     For  they  ring  chimes  at  weddings,  and  in 


Morocco  they  beat  tom-toms  at  weddings  to  drown 
out  the  shrieks  of  the  bride  who  is  usually  nine  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  dislikes  the  ceremony,  and 
with  all  this  and  with  motor-lorries  belching  smoke 
in  one's  face  whenever  one  rides  down  Kensington> 
gore  I  can't  help  wondering  why,  really  why,  we  pay 
the  parson,  or  keep  up  a  lot  of  ludicrous  institutions. 

I'm  quite  serious  about  this  matter  though  my 
style  is  a  little  confused.  But  wouldn't  we  be  really 
better  with  no  institutions  at  all?  With  a  really 
clean  sweep  of  the  matter?  Isn't  it,  I  mean,  the 
way  out,  the  solution?  For  the  noble  Lords  want 
to  hang  the  socialists,  and  the  socialists,  a  loquacious 
and  tiresome  people,  want  to  deport  the  noble  Lords, 
and  nearly  everyone  who  is  anything  wants  to  do 
something  to  someone  who  is  someone  else.  It  don't 
really  matter  to  me,  for  I  never  meet  a  noble  Lord, 
and  I  never  want  to  meet  a  socialist,  but  my  grand- 
mother, or  rather  my  great  aunt,  for  my  real  grand- 
mother really  died  before  I  was  born,  but  any  way 
the  old  lady  alwa)w  did  want  me  to  do  something 
for  the  advancement  and  uplift  of  humanity,  and  if 
you  want  to  advance  and  uplift  humanity  there  is 
nothing  like  writing  in  the  press  to  do  it,  and  do  it 
quickly. 

In  fact  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  machinery  for 
the  advancement  of  humanity  by  writing  in  the  daily 
press  has  itself  become,  in  our  happy  age,  an  art,  a 
science,  an  institution,  and  of  course  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  do  anything  until  you  get  an  institution  to 
do  it.  So  I  flatter  myself,  or  rather  I  don't,  I  just 
feel  my  real  value  when  I  say  that,  even  if  my  tone 
is  somewhat  light,  that,  I  am  actually  contributing 
to  the  progress  of  the  race  by  this  little  causerie.  So 
I  will  go  on  with  my  argument. 

My  friend  Bullheim  was  really  wrong  about  the 
church,  for  if  the  church  was  really  comic  it  wouldn't 
be  an  annoyance.  And  if  we  want  complete  peace 
we  simply  must  do  away  with  all  institutions  and 
return  to  a  state  of  savagery  more  primitive  than  that 
of  the  Fabian  society,  and  then  we  shall  have  com- 
plete peace  and  no  contentment,  and  contentment  is 
bad  for  a  man,  for  as  soon  as  a  man  is  really  con- 
tented he  stops  trying  to  develop  his  higher  nature, 
and  every  public  speaker  and  every  owner  or  editor 
of  a  daily  paper  and  nearly  every  influential  man,  all 
of  "em,  the  whole  lot  believe  that  man  has  a  higher 
nature  and  that  he  is  sent  into  this  world  to  develop 
it  and  that  he  wants  to  develop  it  and  that  therefore 
he  shouldn't  be  contented  or  he  won't.  And  that 
always  did  seem  to  me  a  contradiction,  or  rather  a 
baseness  in  some  politicians,  who  in  arguing  against 
those  in  power,  say  that  the  governed  are  discon- 
tented.    But  life  is  very  complex. 


Life  is  so  very  complex  that  even  a  simple  question 
like  this  as  to  whether  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  have 
any  institutions  at  all,  seems  to  lend  itself  to  a  great 
lot  of  quite  different  treatments. 

I  begin  with  the  church  because  the  church  is 
undoubtedly  an  institution,  and  I  find  it  unpleasant 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  man  who  knows  so 
little  about  music  as  the  curates  and  vicar  of  this 
parish.  Quakers  recognise  their  incapacity  for  pro- 
ducing music  at  11  a.m.  on  Sunday  and  therefore 
keep  quiet,  but  churchmen  and  nonconformists  to  a 
man  and  a  woman — with  a  few  notable -and  eccentric 
exceptions — do  not  recognise  anything  of  the  sort. 
It  therefore  narrows  itself  down  to  a  question  of 
whether  we  shall  abolish  the  churches  or  teach  dl 
curates  to  distinguish  between  Bach  and  Debussy, 
and  to  teach  all  congregations  to  sing  or  to  listen, 
and  as  this  latter  is  manifestly  impossible,  I  think  we 
had  better  abolish  the  churches,  or  at  least  limit  them 
by  a  local  option  law  as  is  done  with  saloons,  for  a 
"  pub  "  may  be  noisy  if  it  is  just  under  your  window, 
but  you  can  hear  a  church  a  block  off  and  a  church  is 
therefore  the  greater  nuisance  <jf  the  two.  ' 

And  the  form  of  this  essay  may  be  a  bit  puzaJfnf 
but  I  assure  the  gentle  reader  that  it  i6  modelled  on 
the  first  and  last  speech  which  I  ever  heard  in  *•** 
House  of   ComAions,    which    my   irreverent   Scotch 


(riend  calls  a  "jaw-house."  And  therefore  I  don't 
see  why  we  shouldn't  abolish  that  too,  for  it  also  is 
an  institution  and  the  cause  of  countless  dissensions. 
They  talk  about  abolishing  the  Lords  (I  heard  of  that 
even  in  Italy),  why  not  the  Commons?  "  Why  not 
THE  Commons  I  !  !?"  as  the  "  Evening  Eve  "  would 
say. 

I  realise,  r^arding  these  reforms,  that  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  as  to  whether  they  are  desirable  as 
to  "whether  they  are  feasible,"  and  if  feasible,  in 
how  far  they  may  be  carried  out  without  endangering 
governmental  stability,  social  stability,  moral  stability 
and  ecclesiastical  stability. 

Having  decided  those  points  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  whether  any  of  these  four  kinds  of  stability 
are  desirable,  or  inevitable  or  insupportable.  And 
this  cannot  be  decided  without  some  animadversion 
upon  the  agents,  that  is  upon  those  who  are  to  desire, 
support  or  avoid  these  various  stabilities.  And  the 
trouble  with  all  modern  argument  Is  that  it  simply 
will  not  consider  serious  matters  with  that  detailed 
and  perfected  thoroughness  which  was,  in  happier 
ages,  bestowed  even  upon  matters  which  now  appear 
to  us  trumpery  and  effete  and  metaphysical. 

We  therefore  see  that  we  cannot  properly  or 
fittingly  undertake  the  discussion  of  these  affairs 
without  discussing,  first,  the  educational  system  and 
deciding  whether  Mazzini  was  right  in  saying  "  the 
only  remedy  is  to  educate."  And  that  is  a  very 
grave  question  to  raise,  for  it  opens  the  old  problem 
propounded  by  Machiavelli,  viz.  "Is  it  better  to  be 
governed  by  one  fool  or  by  several?" 

Poor  Machiavelli!  he  said,  "If  the  people  are 
behaving  stupidly,  some  intelligent  person  may  arrive 
and  persuade  them  to  do  differently,  but  a  foolish 
and  obstinate  prince,  who  can  dissuade  him?"  Poor 
Machiavelli,  he  lived  at  a  most  interesting  time,  in 
an  age  fairly  dripping  with  tyrants,  and  he  believed  in 
democracy.  Democracy  had  existed  for  him  only  as 
an  intellectual  pass-time. 

We  live  in  the  presence  of  democracies,  and  there 
IS  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  believe  in  his  holy  of 
nohes  that  a  "  government,  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  "  is  the  worst  thing  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  therefore  indulge  In  intellectual 
pass-times  like  Machiavelli,  we  agitate  for  forty-nine 
sorts  of  freedom,  all  theoretical.  We  would  like 
freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Gas  and  Coke  com- 
pany or  from  our  just  debts.  This  would  not  be  an 
intellectual  pass-time,  but  a  relief.  It  can  never 
therefore  become  a  political  issue,  or  a  moral  issue 
or  an  ecclesiastical  issue.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
monstrous  injustice  as  gas  bills,  coke  bills,  coat  bills 
we  can  utter  nothing  save  cheques. 


It  IS  therefore  impossible  that  any  broad-minded 
man  should  have  "  principles  "  regarding  a  reform 
M,  or  a  reformation  of,  gas  bills,  for  a  principle  must 
Oe  something  one  can  talk  about.  It  must  be  some- 
ming  high,  lofty,  impracticable.  It  must  lead  us 
toward  something  useless  and  undesired,  which 
we,     ourselves,      do      not      want      or      need      and 

l    ij  ^^     ^^"     '"     "°     ^'^^     benefit.       We 

snould  either  believe  or  pretend  that  it  will  confer 
mestimable  benefit  on  someone  whom  we  have  not 
met  and  whom  we  never  will  meet,   and  preferably 
upon  a  class  not  a  person,  or  better  yet  a  nation. 
•      u     t?  ^''^  quaintest  of  quixotisms  for  at  no  time 

n  fi.  J  u  """^  °^  ^^^  ^'^''''^  ^^^  ^  "  "?t»on  "  ever 
pronted  by  any  one  thing  or  measure.^  And  this 
wings  us  to  the  wholly  unsolvable  problem  :  If  every- 
in1*t  ~y°*^<^  himself  to  getting  what  he  or  she  wanted, 
nsiead  of  agitating  for  something  supposedly  desired 
°y  a  vague  and  indefinite  "  they,"  would  we  or  would 
we  not  see  the  country  not  "  going  to  "  but  actually 
riving  at  that  vague  and  indefinite  bourne  called 
categorically  "  The  Dogs  "?  I  ask  all  these  various 
Huestions,  and  propound  all  these  arguments  in  that 
»rt  ot  serious  helplessness  which   is  the  hall-mark 

rffil^^''"""'"'*  '^  **•*  especially  modern  man.     It  all 
Spends  on  the  vote. 

Hbrman  Carl  Gboro  Jbsi;s  Marm^, 


The  Causes  and  Remedy  of 
the  Poverty  of  China. 
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[Note.— The  following  MSS.  was  left  with  me  by  a 
Chinese  official.  I  might  have  treated  it  in 
various  ways.  He  suggested  that  I  should 
rewrite  it.  I  might  excerpt  the  passages  whereof 
I  disapprove  but  I  prefer  to  let  it  alone.  At  a 
time  when  China  has  replaced  Greece  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  so  many  occidentals,  it  is  inte- 
resting to  see  in  what  way  the  occidental  ideas 
are  percolating  into  the  orient.  We  have  here 
the  notes  of  a  practical  and  technical  Chinaman. 
There  are  also  some  corrections,  I  do  not  know 
by  whom,  but  I  leave  them  as  they  are. — 
Ezra  Pound.] 

ijj    tU     tji 

(3)  Causes  in  connection  with  politics  of  the 
country.  Our  nation  has  hitherto  been  submitted  to 
the  yoke  of  despotism.  The  emipre  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  personal  property  of 
a  despot.  Consequently  whatever  was  done  was 
done  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  said  personal 
property  of  the  despot,  deliberately  disregarding  the 
furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
progress  of  the  civilisation  of  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  book  of  rites  the  system  for  the  manage- 
ment of  finances  of  the  country  has  been  dealt  with 
at  some  length  setting  forth  quite  minute  details,  but 
It  is  rather  a  system  of  how  to  exact  from  the  people 
more  money  for  the  despot  than  to  devise  for  the 
people  a  way  to  produce  wealth  for  themselves. 
Hence  it  is  rather  the  economy  of  the  despot  than  an 
economy  for  the  people. 

Since  Chin  and  Han  Dynasties,  it  has  become  a 
principle  generally  accepted  by  the  despots  that  the 
common  people  should  be  led  and  not  be  educated  in 
the  state  affairs.     Being  poisoned  by  this  fallacy,  ,the 
systems  of  military  defence,  the  criminal  code,  and 
protective  measures  guarding  against  the  outbreak 
of  the  people,  have  been  again  and  again  revised  to 
such  perfection  that  there  seems  to  be  no  room  left 
for  improvement :   but  with  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  such  as  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
industry    or    commerce,    not    a    thought    has    been 
bestowed.      However   there   have   occasionally   been 
edicts  encouraging  agriculture  or  fixing  the  farming 
system,   but  all  these  have  invariably  been  nothing 
but  a  means  to  increase  the  land  taxes  enlarging  the 
receipts  of   the   revenue   of   the  country.      In   other 
countries  the  local  officials  are  men  who  have  made  it 
their  business  to  develop  the  educational  and  financial 
conditions  of  the  places  under  their  jurisdrction  :  but 
not  so  with   our  local   officials,   such   as   Chow  and 
Hsien,  whose  sole  object  has  hitherto  been  to  guard 
against  the  rebellion  of  the  people,  and  who  would 
be  commended   as  competent  officials  if  they  show 
skill   in   deciding  the  lawsuits  of  the  people,  or  be 
punctual  in  obtaining  the  revenues  for  the  Govern- 
ment.     In  other  words,   the  poUcy  of  the  Chinese 
Government  was  to  defend  the  Government  against 
the  people,  and  not  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
nation.     All  that  has  been  done  is  to  safeguard  the 
personal  interest  of  the  sovereign  and  not  that  of  the 
people.       This   may   be   considered    as   a    result   of 
despotism.      Therefore  whenever  the  wealth  or  the 
poverty  of  the  nation  is  spoken  of,  it  means  excJn- 
sively    the    wealth    or    poverty    of    the    sovensign. 
Between   the   two  extremes  the   sovereign^  and  the 
people   there   is  a   third  class  of   people,   i.e.,   the 
squeezing   and   corrupt   oflSdaldom.      This   class   of 
peoi^e  are  the  richest,  and  their  riches  hav«  invariably 
been  the  result  of  dishonesty.     It  is  aimost  fiertain 
that  their  ill-gotten  wealth  will  soon  be  HI  spent. 
With  reference  to  the  common;  people^  Wen,  Bmperor 
of  the  Han  Dynasty  said  that  one  btaidred  pi«0Mi  «f 
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gold  should  be  considered  as  movable  property  of  lo 
families  of  the  middle  class,  hence  each  family  would 
possess  lo  pieces  of  gold.  When  one  family  should 
■  accumulate  looo  pieced  of  gold  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  richest  in  the  empire,  and  such  family  perhaps 
may  be  found  one  among  ten  thousand  or  one 
hundred  thousand.  As  the  wealth  has  been  so  limited 
it  is  no  wonder  that  whenever  there  is  famine  or  any 
other  calamity  the  weak  will  starve  to  death  and  the 
strong  will  become  thieves  and  robbers.  From  the 
above  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  difficulty  of 
the  maintenance  of  lives  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  people  of  this  country  have  Been  well 
known  for  their  industry  and  patience.  Whenever 
they  venture  to  start  a  trade  in  foreign  countries 
they  have  always  succeeded,  but  whenever  they  start 
any  enterprise  in  their  own  country  failure  will  almost 
be  sure.  This  has  been  due  to  a  bad  Government, 
which  has  been  despotic  and  has  imposed  upon  the 
peofrfe  unjust  taxes,  and  which  has  impeded  instead 
of  developing  the  condition  of  the  people. 

(4)  Causes  in  connection  with   geographical   p>osi- 
tions.     Geography  has  great  influence  upon  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  people.  The  territory  in  Europ>e  is  small : 
the  nations  are  living  closely  one  with  other  and  it  is 
known  that  one  mountain  range  or  river  may  pass 
through   several  countries.      Thus  it  has  been   very 
convenient  for  their  trade   and  commerce,   which   is 
the  only  road  to  struggle  and  progress.     It  is  seen 
from    the   commercial    history    of    Europe    from    the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  development  of  the  people 
there  for  the  last  three  centuries  has  been  by  leaps 
and  bounds.      The  inhabitants  have  increased  eight 
times,  the  prices  of  articles  have  increased  12  times, 
and   the   production   of   wealth    and   the   increase   of 
revenues    of    all    resources    are    simply    astonishing. 
With  us  since  the  Chin  and  Han  Dynasties  2000  years 
ago  there  has  been  no  progress  in  the  livelihood  of 
the  people,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  China 
has  long  been  living  in  seclusion  in  the  Far  East, 
having  no  contact  with  the  outside  world.     Internally 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  proper  means  of  communi- 
cations and  the  vastness  of  territory,   people  living 
separately  in  distance  from  one  another  have  been 
content  to  live  and  die  in  their  native  places  and  to 
follow    the    methods    of    agriculture    and    industry 
handed   down   from    their   forefathers.       Hence   the 
influence  of  conservatism  prevails,  and  for  ages  we 
nave  the  same  capital  for  the  country  and  the  same 
method  of  carrying  on  business.     The  result  of  the 
lack  of  proper  means  of  communications  has  been 
that  in  the  east  and  the  south  the  territory  is  over- 
populated,    while   in   the   west   and   the   north   many 
^fertile  lands  are  lying  waste,  whfch  being  uncultivated 
are  of  no  value  to  the  state.     Being  densely  popu- 
lated the  produce  of  the  land  is  insufiScient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  population,  and  the  fact  is  that 
the  supply  of  food  for  one  man  has  to  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  shares  in  order  to  satisfy  all.     This  has 
always  been  the  consequence  of  robbery  and  starva- 
tion.    The  principle  of  economy   is  production  and 
consumption ;  but  having  no  facility  of  communica- 
tion both  the  production  and  the  consumption  cannot 
be   adjusted   with   one   another,    hence   the   present 
poverty.      This   is   the   reason   why   the   inhabitants 
along  the  sea  ports  are  more  rich,  and  the  people  in 
more  secluded  places  are  poor  and  miserable.     There- 
fore geography  has  a  great  deal  to  say  regarding  the 
livelihood  of  the  people.      This  is  the  reason   that 
foreigners  can  decide  the  condition  of  the  society  of 
the  people  by  the  length  of  sea  coast  and  the  lines  of 
railways  of  the  country. 

The  causes  under  the  above  four  groups  are  those 
which  are  more  prominent  ones,  but  there  are  many 
more  sub-causes  derived  from  the  atbove.  As  causes 
have  produced  their  e£Fects  and  the  effects  become 
iww  causes,  for  teas  of  dynasties  the  evil  influence 
has  thus  become  deeply  rooted  with  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  people.      The  power  of  customs  and 
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habits  has  thus  reigned  in  the  minds  of  the  myriads 
bringing  bondage  to  every  man.  Therefore  should 
it  be  desired  that  the  poverty  of  the  nation  be 
removed,  it  is  imperative  that  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  the  principle  of  education  handed  down  for 
thousands  of  years  should  undergo  a  revolution  and 
that  a  new  element  should  be  introduced  into  the  ai 
provinces  to  work  for  a  great  change.  Otherwise 
there  will  be  no  hope.  At  the  present  critical  junc- 
ture when  the  aggressive  neighbours  are  hovering 
around  ready  to  pounce  upon  us  surely  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  We  must  work  from  the  foundation 
and  fix  a  policy  for  reform.  Consequently  we  should 
suggest  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  following 
policy  which  consists  of  both  radical  and  conservative 
methods.  The  former  aims  to  develop  every  branch 
of  the  affairs  of  the  people,  intending  to  promote 
their  welfare  permanently,  and  the  latter  aims  to 
remedy  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  intending 
to  save  the  expenditure  of  the  state  by  exercising 
strict  economy.  By  adopting  the  above  {jolicy  it  is 
our  expectation  that  China  may  one  day  be  compared 
with  her  sister  Republic  in  the  other  hemisphere. 

Bv  F.  T.  S. 
(To  be   Continued.) 


A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man. 

(Chapter  I. — continued.) 
By  James  Joyce. 

A  VOICE  from  far  out  on  this  playground  cried  : 
—  All  in  ! 

And  other  voices  cried  :  ,  ■, 

—  All  in  !     All  in  ! 

During  the  writing  lesson  he  sat  with  his  arms 
folded,  listening  to  the  slow  scraping  of  the  pens. 
Mr.  Harford  went  to  and  fro  making  little  signs  in 
red  pencil  and  sometimes  sitting  beside  the  boy  to 
show  him  how  to  hold  his  pen.  He  had  tried  to 
spell  out  the  headline  for  himself  though  he  knew 
already  what  it  was,  for  it  was  the  last  of  the  book. 
Zeal  without  prudence  is  like  a  ship  adrift.  But  the 
lines  of  the  letters  were  like  fine  invisible  threads  and 
it  was  only  by  closing  his  right  eye  tight  tight  and 
staring  out  of  the  left  eye  that  he  could  make  out  the 
full  curves  of  the  capital. 

But  Mr.  Harford  was  very  decent  and  never  got 
into  a  wax.  All  the  other  masters  got  into  dreadful 
waxes.  But  why  were  they  to  suffer  for  what  fellows 
in  the  Higher  Line  did?  Wells  had  said  that  they 
had  drunk  some  of  the  altar  wine  out  of  the  press  in 
the  sacristy  and  that  it  had  been  found  out  who  had 
done  it  by  the  smell.  Perhaps  they  had  stolen  a 
monstrance  to  run  away  with  it  and  sell  it  some- 
where. That  must  have  been  a  terrible  sin,  to  go  in 
there  quietly  at  night,  to  open  the  dark  press  and 
steal  the  flashing  gold  thing  into  which  God  was  put 
on  the  altar  in  the  middle  of  flowers  and  candles  at 
benediction  while  the  incense  went  up  in  clouds  at 
both  sides  as  the  fellow  swung  the  censer  and 
Dominic  Kelly  sang  the  first  part  by  himself  in  the 
choir.  But  God  was  not  in  it  of  course  when  they 
stole  it.  But  still  it  was  a  strange  and  a  great  sin 
even  to  touch  it.  He  thought  of  it  with  deep  awe ;  a 
terrible  and  strange  sin  :  il;  thrilled  him  to  think  of  it 
in  the  silence  when  the  pens  scraped  lightly.  But  to 
drink  the  altar  wino  out  of  the  press  and  be  found  out 
by  the  smell  was  a  sin  too :  but  it  was  not  terrible 
and  strange.  It  only  made  you  feel  a  little  sickish  oa 
account  of  the  smell  of  the  wine.  Because  on  the 
day  when  he  had  made  his  first  holy  communion  in 
the  Chapel  he  had  shut  his  eyes  and  opened  his  mouth 
and  put  out  his  tongue  a  little  :  and  when  the  rector 
had  stooped  down  to  give  him  the  holy  communion 
he  had  smelt  a  faint  winy  smell  off  the  rector's  breath 
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after  the  wine  of  the  mass.  The  word  was  beautiful  • 
wine.  It  made  you  think  of  dark  purple  because  the 
grapes  were  dark  purple  that  grew  in  Greece  outside 
houses  like  white  temples.  But  the  faint  smell  off 
the  rector's  breath  had  made  him  feel  a  sick  feeline 
on  the  mornmg  of  his  first  communion.  The  day  of 
your  first  communion  was  the  happiest  day  of  your 
life.  And  once  a  lot  of  generals  had  asked  Napoleon 
what  was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  They  thoueht 
he  would  say  the  day  he  won  some  great  battle  or  the 
day  he  was  made  an  emperor.     But  he  said  • 

-  Gentlemen,  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  was  the 
day  on  which  I  made  my  first  holy  communion 

Father  Arnall  came  in  and  the  Latin  lesson" began 
and  he  remained  still  leaning  on  the  desk  with  his 
arms  folded.  Father  Arnall  gave  out  the  theme- 
books  and  he  said  that  they  were  scandalous  and  that 
they  were  all  to  be  written  out  again  with  the  correc- 
tions at  once.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  Flemine's 
theme  becausr  the  pages  were  stuck  together  by  a 
blot:  and  Father  Arnall  held  it  up  by  a^cor^er  Ld 
said  It  was  an  insult  to  any  master  to  send  him  up 
such  a  theme.  Then  he  asked  Jack  Lawton  to  d^line 
the  noun  mare  and  Jack  Lawton  stopped  ar  he 
ablative  singular  and  could  not  go  on  with  the  p  ural 

-  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  said  Father 
Arnall  sternly      You,  the  leader  of  the  class  ! 

Then  he  asked  the  next  boy  and  the  next  anH  f»,» 
next  Nobody  knew.  Fathe'r  Arnall  bSme  v S 
quiet,    more   and   more   quiet   as   each   boy   tried    to 

=^anrj;:--sS;^-£^Sa| 

suddenly  shut  the  book  and  shouted  at  him  ^' 

-  Kneel  out  there  in  the  middle  of  the  cla« 
You  are  one  of  the  idlest  boys  I  ever  met  Cnrfv 
out  your  themes  again  the  rest  of  you  "^^ 

bet?ertUria»chr  °Vtt  ot  b^"^  t^'' 

the  mbtfr  d^d  irh""°",i*'  ^^  '"'"'^*--  ^nd  ff 
the  rector  to     h.  ^°^^^  ^°  *°  **>«  ^^^o-"  ••  and 

"■■der:  and  he  h«H  II  a  u-  ,  ^*  "^^^  <=^"«d  the 
were  all  clever  men  tk  '"'  ^^^^"  ^«y  **>«*  they 
high-up  peoniej^^/      They  could  all  have  become 

Jesuits'^  And  he  w^n/^J'^  '[  '^^X  ^'"^  "°*  become 
Paddy  Barrett  w^u^rfr**  "f^'  ^^"^^^  A™^'  ^^d 
Wade  Tnd  Mr  n- j^^^^  ^f^T^  and  what  Mr. 
had  not  beroml  •  ^'^««>n  .'vould  have  become  if  they 
because  you  would"  h"  ^'^^^.h^'-d  to  think  what 
different    wav    w^  h     .T    "*   *'""'*    «'   ^^'^    "^    a 

different  kSs  o^lfats'*'    '"^    moustaches    and 

'^?i^r1°a°nthT"*'^  ^'^^''^   *"d  closed.       A   quick 
Therfwa  ".^  °"^.''  '^^*='*'"'  =  **>«  P^f«=t  of  studi« 
'""d  crack  o?  a  '^'^t  f  ^''l^  .*"«-«  '"d  then  '^'e 
heart  leapt  up  irfeS       ""^  "^^  '^''  '^'^^^     ^^^P^en's 

'"'^'"in?onhSCs.  "'''*""   •*'   *«  *^»-   »»<*    »•* 
on'^islctei?'''  S:  •  "^^  •»  **««  boy?     Why  is  he 

Hoho,  Fleming  I     An  i^  ^  cour^      i  ,^ 
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Why  is  he  on  his  knees,  Father 


see  it  in  your  eye. 
Arnall? 

c  T  "*^  il*"""'^  ^  bad  Latin  theme,   Father  Arnall 
said,  and  he  missed  all  the  questions 'in  grammar      ' 

—  Of  course  he  did  !  cried  the  prefect  of  studies 
of  course  he  did  !  A  born  idler  !  I  "an  see  it  in  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  '  ® 

criS:''*"*^^'*  ^'^  Pandybat  down  on  the  desk  and 

—  Up,  Fleming  !     Up,  my  boy  I 

rleming  stood  up  slowly.  

—  Hold  out !  cried  the  prefect  of  studies. 
Fleming  held  out  his  hand.     The  pandybat  came 

—  Other  hand  ! 

smlcks!'^"''^''^'  *'^""'  '^°^"  ^^^'"  '°  «•"  '°"d  quick 

FTemln^^' J'TJ  "'^'^  ^^  P''^^^"  °^  studies. 
armoT  f  ic  f  *  '^°^"  squeezing  his  hands  under  his 
armpits,  his  face  contorted  with  nain    hut  <;t»^i,„» 
knew  how  hard  his  hands  were  becau^  Flemfnfias 
always  rubbing  rosin  into  them.     But  perhaps  he  was 

errfbi:      sT"h  '"•    l""'    ""'"    "^^    the^an^dles    Zll 
terrible      Stephen  s  heart  was  beating  and  fluttering 

ofTf  ^-   y°"!:,r''''.  all  of  you  !  shouted  the  prefefi 

rile  rti^^ch  '  ""i*  "'^  '^^^  ■^•^  '°«^««  ^^^VS 

ni^J        n  K  ^'^^'■^-  A*  y""-"  ^°^^'  I  tell  you.    Fath«^ 

pan"%^Xrng.°'  ''"'  "^'^  '"  ''^  ^'"''^  ^^   ^- 
aglinr"'    ^^-      ^''^"   ^'"    ^^'ber   Dolan   be  in 

—  To-morrow,  sir,  said  Tom  Furlong's  voice 

Stephen's  heart  jumped  suddenly. 

—  Dedalus,  sir. 

—  Why  are  you  not  writing  like  the  others' 

—  t     .     .     .     my     .     .     . 
He  could  not  speak  with  fright. 

—  Why  is  he  not  writing.  Father  Arnafl  ? 

ex^^p^ed'hCnVomtoT'  ''''''  '^''^'  ^"■-"'  ^^  ' 

—  Broke.?     What  is  this  I  hear?     What  is  this  = 
Your  name  ,s?  said  the  prefect  of  studies  ' 

—  Uedalus,  sir. 

~  ^""K^^"^'  ^^<i^i»s.     Lazy  little  schemer      I  see 
schemer  in  your  face.     Whe7e  did  you  break  yo'^ 

ur^^I^h"  /tumbled   into   the   miJdlt  at  tho  Haer 
bhnded  by  fear  and  haste ^^  "' 


the-prSlftSrs"  '"'•'  ^°"^  ^'^^--'  -P«^'«^ 
—  The  cinderpath,  sir. 

stuTief 'rknol'thattS""'  "'''  ''^  P-^^*  °^ 
n.^^i^P**'^  lilfted  his  eyes  in  wonder  and  saw  for  a 
moment  Father  Dolan's  white  grey  not  youn^  "ace 

.t  the  stLrdms^H^-  "^"'^  "'''"'"'^  »*  trais^f 
eves  Innkfi  1  °  ^u^  spectacles  and  his  no-coloured 
eyes  looking  through  the  glasses.  Why  did  he  sav 
he  knew  that  trick?  ^  say 

studies  %rok    ''"'"   Y""-    '="^'1    'be   prefect   of 

trick^  Ou^  w^h  '"^  ^'-'i^l'  A"  °ld  schoolboy 
trick  .     Out  with  your  hand  this  moment ! 

Stephen  closed  his  eyes  and  held  out  in  the  air  his 

rembhng  hand   with   the  palm   up^ds.      He  fd? 

the  prefect  of  studies  touch  it  for  a  moment  at  the 

s  rfke  A  hn.  V^^"*  "  *^''  P^dybat  wa,  lifted  to 
the  loud  criJ  ^""k^'.  "»'"&'"&.  ting""?  Wow  like 
hlndT  crack  of  a  broken  stfck  made  his  trembling 
hand  crumple  together  like  a  leaf  in  the  fire:  and  af 
the  sound  and  the  pain  «»|ding  twrs  were  drirm 

ri^ht  hi!*!l  ""  u"^*?'*  ^y  ""^  """Wne  ^ 
iJ3  V  ^'•i.*^  T"  '*■'••"?  »"«*  his  crumpledr  burn, 
ing,  livid  hand  shook  UJm  a  Ioom  teirf  in  *e  aj^  A 
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cry  sprang  to  his  lips,  a  prayer  to  be  let  off.  But 
though  the  tears  scalded  his  eyes  and  his  limbs 
quivered  with  pain  and  fright  he  held  back  the  hot 
tears  and  the  cry  that  scalded  his  throat. 

—  Other  hand  !  shouted  the  prefect  of  studies.  "" 
Stephen  drew  back  his  maimed  and  quivering  right 

arm  and  held  out  his  left  hand.  The  soutane  sleeve 
swished  again  as  the  pandybat  was  lifted  and  a  loud 
crashing  sound  and  a  fierce  maddening,  tingling, 
burning  pain  made  his  hand  shrink  together  with  the 
palms  and  fingers  in  a  livid  quivering  mass.  The 
scalding  water  burst  forth  from  his  eyes  and  burning 
with  shame  and  agony  and  fear,  he  drew  back  his 
shaking  arm  in  terror  and  burst  out  into  a  whine  of 
pain.  His  body  shook  with  a  palsy  of  fright  and  in 
shame  and  rage  he  felt  the  scalding  cry  come  from 
his  throat  and  the  scalding  tears  falling  out  of  his 
eyes  and  down  his  flaming  cheeks. 

—  Kneel  down  !  cried  the  prefect  of  studies. 
Stephen   knelt  down   quickly  pressing  his  beaten 

hands  to  his  sides.  To  think  of  them  beaten  and 
swollen  with  pain  all  in  a  moment  made  him  feel  so 
sorry  for  them  as  if  they  were  not  his  own  but  some- 
one else's  that  he  felt  sorry  for.  And  as  he  knelt, 
calming  the  last  sobs  in  his  throat  and  feeling  the 
burning,  tingling  pain  pressed  in  to  his  sides,  he 
thought  of  the  hands  which  he  had  held  out  in  the 
air  with  the  palms  up  and  of  the  firm  touch  of  the 
prefect  of  studies  when  he  had  steadied  the  shaking 
fingers  and  of  the  beaten,  swollen,  reddened  mass  of 
palm  and  fingers  that  shook  helplessly  in  the  air. 

—  Get  at  your  work,  all  of  you,  cried  the  prefect 
of  studies  from  the  door.  Father  Dolan  will  be  in 
every  day  to  see  if  any  boy,  any  lazy,  idle  little  loafer 
wants  flogging.     Every  day.     Every  day. 

The  door  closed  behind  him. 

{Ta  b€  continued.) 

Poems. 

By  D.  H.  Lawrence. 


A  Winter's  Tale. 


Yesterday  the  fields  were  only  grey  with  scattered 
snow. 

And  now  the  longest  grass-leaves  hardly  emerge ; 
Yet  her  deep  footprints  scar  the  fall,  and  go 

On  towards  the  pines  behind  the  hills'  white  verge. 

I  cannot  see  her,  since  the  mists'  pale  scarf 

Obscures  the  purplish   wood  and  the  dull  orange 
sky, 

otrt^sne  s  watting,  1  know,  impatient  and  cold,  hal^ 
Sobs  struggling  into  her  frosty  sigh. 

Why  does  she  come   so  promptly,   when   she  must 
know 
She  is  only  the  nearer  to  the  inevitable  farewell? 
The  hill  is  steep,  in  the  snow  my  steps  are  slow — 
Why  does  she  come,  when  she  knows  what  I  have 
to  tell? 

Song. 

Love  has  crept  out  of  her  sealed  heart 
-     As  a  field  bee,  black  and  amber. 

Breaks  from  the  winter  cell,  to  clamber 
Up  the  warm  grass  where  the  sunbeams  start.  ' 

Love  has  crept  into  her  summery  eyes, 
And  a  glint  of  coloured  sunshine  brings, 
Such  as  lies  along  the  folded  wings 

Of  the  tee  before  h&  flies. 

m 

But  I  with  my  ruffling,  impatient  breath 

Have  loosened  the  wings  of  the  wild  young  sprite; 
He  has  opened  them  out  in  a  reeling  flight 

And  into  her  words  be  hasteneth, 


Love  flies  delighted  in  her  voice. 
The  hum  of  his  glittering,  drunken  wings 
Sets  quivering  with  music  the  common  things 

That  she  says,  and  her  simple  words  rejoice. 

Early  Spring. 

The  sun  sets  wide  the  yellow  crocuses 
To  fill  them  up  their  brimming  measures. 
And  deep  in  the  golden  wine  of  their  chalices 
Sway  the  live  pearls  their  flowering  pledges. 

The  breeze  wakes  up  a  music  in  the  sallow. 
About  it  golden-stoppid  notes, 

Then  down  the  breeze,  light  wafting  o'er  the  fallow, 
Pass  like  a  tune  the  sallow's  golden  notes. 

When  softly  I  call  at  her  door,  and  enter  the  room, 
Gold,  gold,  deep  gold  her  glowing  eyes  unfold. 
While  trembling  somewhere  in  their  wondrous  gloom 
A  little  wild  bubble  is  loosing  hold. 

So  she  closes  her  eyes ;  but  the  aimless  breeze  of  the 

woods 
Comes  over  to  me  with  a  covert  music  that  stirs 
My   quivering  answer,   and   kisses  like  fragrance  of 

flowers 
Pass  unseen  from  my  lips  to  hers. 


Honeymoon. 

I  wonder,  can  the  night  go  by. 

Can  this  shot  arrow  of  travel  fly 

Shaft-golden  with  light,  at  the  joint  of  the  sky 

And  out  into  morning. 
Without  delivering  once  my  eye 
From  sight  of  me,  without  once  your  turning 

Your  face  toward  my  agony? 

What  is  it  then  that  you  can  see. 

As  at  the  window  endlessly 

You  watch  the  fire  sparks  swirl  and  flee 

And  the  night  look  through? 
The  sight  of  you  peering  lonely  there 
Oppresses  me,  I  can  scarcely  bear 

To  share  the  train  with  you. 

Still  I  must  sit  in  agony 

As  you  chouch  and  turn  away  from  me. 

In  torture  of  your  proximity — 

Oh,  I  would  not  love  you — 
How  I  have  longed  for  this  night  in  the  train, 
Yet  every  fibre  of  me  cries  in  pain  

Now  to  God  to  remove  you. 


But  surely,  surely  I  know  that  still 
Come  on  us  another  night,  you  will 
Lift  up  your  measure  to  me  to  fill — 

Touch  cups  and  drink. 
It  is  only  I  find  it  hard  to  bear. 
To  have  you  sitting  averted  there 

With  all  your  senses  ashrink. 

But  my  dear  loye,  when  another  night 
Comes  on  us,  you'll  lift  your  fingers  white 
And  strip  me  naked,  touch  be  alight. 

Light,  light  all  over? 
For  I  ache  most  earnestly  for  your  touch, 
I  am  ashamed  that  I  ache  so  much 

For  you,  my  lover. 

For  night  after  night  with  a  blemish  of  day 
Unblown  and  unblossomed  has  withered  away  ; 
Come  another  night,  come  to-morrow,  say 

Will  you  pluck  it  apart? 
Will  you  loose  the  heavy,  weary  bud 
To  the  fire  and  rain,  will  you  take  the  floQd 

Of  me  to  heart. 

To  the  very  heart? 
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Fooled.  1 

Hollow  rang  the  house  when  I  knocked  at  the  door. 
And  I  lingered  on  the  threshold  with  my  hand 
Upraised  to  knock  and  knock  once  more; 
Listening  for  the  sound  of  her  feet  across  the  floor. 
Hollow  re-echoed  my  heart. 

The  low-hung  lamps  stretched  down  the  street, 
With  shadows  drifting  underneath. 
With  a  music  of  light,  melodious  f^et 
Quickening  my  hope  as  I  hasted  to  meet 
The  low-hung  light  of  her  eyes. 

The  golden  lamps  down  the  street  went  out, 
The  last  car  trailed  the  night  behind. 
And  I  in  the  darkness  wandered  about 
With  a  flutter  of  hope  and  of  dark-shut  doubt 
In  the  golden  lamp  of  my  love. 

Two  brown  ponies  trotting  slowly 
Stopped  at  the  dim-lit  trough  to  drink,      " 
A  dark  van  drummed  in  melancholy. 
While  the  city  stars,  so  high  and  holy. 
Drew  nearer  to  search  through  the  street. 

A  hastening  car  swept  shameful  past, 
1  saw  her  hid  in  the  shadows, 
I  saw  her  step  to  the  kerb,  and  fast 
Run  to  the  silent  door,  where  last 
I  had  stood  with  my  hand  uplifted. 

She  clung  to  the  door  in  her  haste  to  enter 
Opened,  and  quickly  cast  ' 

It  shut  behind  her,  leaving  the  street  aghast. 


Leon  Deubel. 


pROM  time  to  time  are  born  among  men  a 
I  scattermg  of  individuals  m  whom  a  single 
n«»  m'^  u  "'^^'■"'t'y  SO  developed  that  it  over- 
^wers  all  other  faculties  and  forces  them  into  the 
background  These  are  the  bom  specialists.  The 
steS"-^"'^*'""  the  average  man  and  the  bom 
tZf^  '^  T"/°  *^"'  '^spective  abilities  to  adapt 
Jemselves;  the  former  is  infinitely  pliable,  the  latt^ 

may  be  broken  but  cannot  be  bent  to  serve  a  double 

th,^^"  *^''  1'"^'^  ^^*="^*y  ■*  ^  '*'"'*  o^  '"Sight  into 
we  lyric  significance  of  things  (to  use  an  expression 
Whose  vagueness  lends  it  safety)  we  call  him  who 
possesses  it  a  "  true  artist."  True  artists  may  cbX 
TZrT^T  i  ?.''P'-«^/'°"  whatever,  but  they^nu^ 
U  T  lu  ^.^^''"^^  ^°'"  "^'"'■^  lyricism  because  it 
eforL.  ^^i/^",^-  P'-ophets,  thinkers,  political 
nlhT?'  ^"  "'^^^  "^  °f  ^tistic  means  toVccom- 
end  ^'"'  '^"^'^  ^'''^^-  '^^  t™«  ^rt"t  has  but  one 
of  fh;!     expression  of  his  vision  into  the  immanence 

llw  ^"  ^  ^"^  •'"'  ^^  °"«  ^a">'ty  •■  it  is  so  over- 
bilitv  ?if  "  P^^l'°"  *"*  ^'"'  self-control,  adapta- 
thn  ,Jir  Pa-iaphernaJia  of  common  sense— are  as 
inough  non-existent. 

I  Sn^^  '*'°''''^  ^*  '^'■fi^^  ^^  ^^ys,  rejoice  with  me,  for 
denin/  .1°"^"^"^  ''*""*y'      Upon  the  world's  reply 

oihl  I'^^'^'ty  'S  severely  restricted  to  the  practice 
felloe,  f'  *^f""?*  ^''aken  enough  response  in  his 
save^'  Ik"^'"'  *•""  ^"""g  to  recognise  it,  there  is, 
a  orivL  •  '■^'■*  ^^^^  ''''•='■«  ^^  «rti«  ""»y  d«''  on 
his  vnnl?'"''°""''  ^°^"^e  for  him  to  do  but  renounce 
Either  "•  "/  ""itfive  to  leave  an  indifferent  world. 
sculnL"**  °^  **"*  "^^"^  have  another  painter, 
davc  „  .E*^  ?•■  musician  for  the  enriching  of  our 
of  thl^''  u  '*  ^^'^^^  to  the  burden  upon  the  back 
«  »e  race  the  weight  of  another  suicide: 

desJri'fJ^'*^'*-.'?'''?  ""*  "«**  ""^ist*'  having  become 

the Tr!,  f  "J"  ^'S'Uus'oned,  have  found  it  easier  to  take 

great  leap  than  to  continue  an  existence  that 


appeared  too  heartlessly  alien.  We  of  the  multitude 
feel  more  keenly,  however,  the  self-annihilation  of  an 
artist  because  the  artist  is,  in  proportion  to  his 
development,  our  greatest  benefactor.  In  our  hearts 
we  know  we  have  made  a  bad  transaction  in  letting 
such  an  one  die.  And  so  we  heap  upon  the  new 
grave  fresh  flowers— how  green  are  t^e  graves  of 
dead  poets  ! — and  raise  our  voices  to  the  departed  in 
the  shaky  cadences  of  an  all  but  empty  acclaim. 

The  twelfth  of  April,  1913,  the  body  of  the  poet 
Lton  Deubel  was  lifted  from  the  waters  of  the  river 
Marne,  near  Paris.  -  At  the  inquisition  that  followed 
the  evidence  seemed  clear :  the  case  was  pronounced 
a  suicide.  Little  notice  was,  however,  taken  of  the 
event,  and  not  until  midsummer  did  anyone  trouble 
himself  to  cast  light  upon  the  situation.  Then  in  the 
periodicals  appeared  several  articles  on  Deubel, 
written  by  friends  of  the  dead  man.  The  public 
became  slightly  agitated.  A  poet,  a  real  poet,  had 
been  among  them  and  been  unrecognised  even  by  the 
^lite.  Curiosity  demanded  that  the  facts  of  his  life 
be  submitted  to  public  gaze.  But  as  one  friend  wrote 
happily,  "  The  biography  of  Lton  Deubel  is  blended 
with  the  history  of  his  work.  His  occasions  of 
sadness  and  joy,  his  periods  of  high  spirits  and  of 
lassitude,  his  rancour  and  his  pride — he  has  cast  them 
all  into  his  poems.     Why  seek  them  elsewhere?" 

There  is  indeed  scant  use  in  making  known  the 
fact  that  the  poet  was  not  pushed  to  his  act  by 
hunger.  That  which  might  in  some  cases  serve  to 
vindicate  humanity  is  here  inapplicable.  Though 
Deubel  was  rarely  without  enough  to  eat,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  thirty-four  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  a  world  that  starved  him.  He  asked  recog- 
nition, not  for  himself,  but  for  his  work.  When  this 
was  refused  he  felt  himself  a  dead  appendage  to  the 
living  body  of  literature.  When  his  pain  at  simple 
neglect  became  too  poignant,  he  took  the  simple  way 
out  that,  for  all  our  sentimentalism,  statutes  and 
social  philosophies,  lies  at  the  disposal  of  each  of  us. 
A  contemporary  describes  him  as  a  man  without 
nuances.  For  such  as  this  there  is  to-day  but  one 
remedy. 

Deubel  was  not  a  great  poet.  Among  English- 
speaking  peoples  he  would  have  been  called  a  minor 
poet,  as  Keats  has  been  called  a  minor  poet.  He  had 
no  message,  he  treated  no  problems,  he  took  little 
interest  in  sociology  or  economics.  What  he  did 
was  to  write  a  number  of  very  perfect  poems,  prefer- 
ably in  the  regular  classical  form.  Had  he  been  bom 
an  Arab  or  a  Moor  his  fame  would  have  been  secure, 
since  the  Moors  and  Arabs  regard  the  gift  of  song  as 
divine    and    anyone    possessing    it    is    assured    of    a 

hearing  among  tbem.     Having  had  the  misfortune  to 

live  in  a  civilised  country  (it  does  not  in  the  least 
matter  which  one)  Deubel  paid  the  penalty.  The 
gods  might  find  amusement  in  the  fact  that  he  chose 
to  sing  of  the  "  old  human  subjects,"  those  eternal 
emotions  that  the  common  man  is  supposed  to  love. 
The  mass  of  Youth  in  France  to-day  are  producing 
works  that  are  dangerously  near  to  being  imitations 
of  the  Titan,  Emile  Verhaeren.  Verhaeren,-  by  per- 
sonal power  and  prodigious  vision,  has  been  able  to 
sing  in  great  rough  chants  the  significant  beauty  of 
modernity.  Deubel,  unlike  many  of  his  fellow  poets, 
refused  to  force  his  inspiration  and  seek  modem 
subjects  for  his  songs.  He  did  not  pretend  to  see  in 
the  externals  of  the  civilisation  that  martyred  him, 
any  specious  beauty. 

Instead  he  carried  the  banner  of  the  older  tradition 
— which  may,  in  a  slight  measure,  account  for  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  remained.  Says  M.  Roger 
Allard  ("La  Phalange,"  July,  1913),  "  In  fact  it  is 
Lamartine  to  whom  Deubel  is  linked,  across  Verlaihe 
and  symbolism."  Deubel's  habit  of  frankly  presenting 
his  emotional  deeps,  his  lyric  felicity,  and  the  gentle 
simplicity  of  expression  that  he  employed  on  nearly 
all  occasions,  do  savour  of  both  Lamartine  and 
Verlaine,  enriched  hy  the  right  to  subjectivity  whkh 
IS  the  enduring  fruit  of  the  battle  waged  by  tl» 
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Symbolists.  As  a  lad  he  worshipped  the  memory  of 
Verlaine  and  strove  with  rare  success  to  write  in  the 
nunner  of  that  unstable  visionary.  Later  he  became 
more  independent.  His  verse,  which,  like  Verlaine's, 
seemed  equally  ready  to  slide  forward  into  the  modern 
vers  libres,  or  to  return  to  classic  regularity,  became 
definitely  oriented  toward  the  latter.  In  his  Verlainian 
period  he  wrote  short  lines  of  eight  and  nine  syllables, 
seeking  that  organic  unity  that  is  not  explained  in 
any  treatise,  but  is  recognised  when  form,  image  and 
sound  are  in  true  accord. 

As  he  grew  older  bis  manner  became  more 
vigorous,  and  his  verses  longer.  The  note  of  suffer- 
iag  became  a  more  insistent  challenge.  Often  he 
exchanged  his  flute  for  the  cornet : 

"  Id^al !    Id^al  !    O  Roland  plein  de  gloire  ! 
Avant  de  retourner  i  la  pens^e  des  dieux, 
Sache  emboucher  encor  ton  oliphant  d'ivoire 
Et  jette  i  I'univers  un  appel  fureiux.     .     .     ." 

Perhaps  it  is  the  choice  of  subject  here,  but  more 
probat>ly  the  stern  dignity  of  both  form  and  content 
that  make  one  think  inevitably  of  Alfred  de  Vigny. 
Both  Vigny  and  Deubel  were  pessimists.  But  Deubel 
could  not  long  hold  up  the  mask  of  challenge.  He 
was  of  more  piable  material. 

The  keynote  of  his  poetry  is  pain,  wistful,  smiling 
and  intense.  Almost  everything  he  encountered 
seems,  directly  or  by  its  power  of  suggestion,  to  have 
hurt  him.  "  In  the  art  of  turning  suffering  to  the 
profit  of  his  poetry,"  writes  M.  Allard,  "  he  equals 
jean  Mor^as,  whose  sombre  ardour  and  despairing 
bitterness  he  shared."  Literally,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  ingratiate  himself  with  critics  or  fellow  poets, 
yet  their  neglect  cut  him  to  vital  depths. 

"  Seigneur,  pardonnez  moi  s'ils  ne  m'ont  pas 
aim^  !"  The  sorrow,  the  humble  bitterness,  make  a 
heartrending  apostrophe. 

In  almost  equal  measure,  though  indirectly,  Deubel 
suffered  from  material  cares.  Upon  one  occasion  he 
spent  two  weeks  in  the  streets,  living  upon  public 
charity,  sleeping  under  bridges,  with  a  Belgian  politi- 
cal refugee  named  Gueubel  for  his  sole  companion. 
To  assuage  his  hunger  he  was  compelled  to  perform 
all  sorts  of  depressing  work.  At  one  time  he  gained 
the  scantiest  possible  of  livelihoods  by  addressing*^ 
envelopes  for  a  fashionable  millinery  establishment. 

"  Et  je  me  couche  au  lit  de  la  d^tresse  humaine  " 

is  his  constant  assertion.      It  must  have  needed  an 

■  almost  hopeless  despair  to  inspire  the  following  lines 

"  Seigneur,    je    suis    sans    pain,    sans    r^ve   et   sans 
demvure, 

nu.    • 

Happily,  the  simplicity  of  this  avowal  embodies  a 
little  insincerity.  Deubel  was  never  "  sans  rfive." 
His  dream  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  Steadily, 
during  the  long  periods  when  he  led  the  outward  life 
of  a  menial,  he  was  endeavouring  to  write  studied, 
elevated  poetry.  The  key  to  his  artist's  conscience  is 
desire  for  perifect  expressiveness.  This  desire,  that 
leads  often  to  a  harmful  prevalence  of  form  over 
content,  he  was  able  to  tame,  perhaps  because 
sestheticism  does  not  fare  well  in  poverty.  Curiously 
enough,  with  a  premooition  not  uncommon  among 
suicides,*  he  half  saw  his  own  end. 

"  Ne  crains-tu  pas  celui  que  le  msj  d^senchante, 
Aveug^e  it  ce  qui  turiHc  et  sourd  k  ce  qui  chante 
Oont  la  vie  est  semblable  &  quelque  morne  gr^ve, 
Ct  qui  dans  le  jour  vaste  et  multiple  qui  luit, 
Traiti  par  la  chimire  en  fuite  de  son  r6ve, 
Sangiote  vers  I'^titoite  unit^  de  la  nuit?" 

The  hj^tp^  s^t  in  his  universe — the  only  ane~-was 
hi«  ddi^t  m  the  presence  of  nature.     He  was  able 


to  live  fully  only  in  the  country.  It  is  a  long  way 
from  "  La  Chanson  Balbutiante, "  published  in  1899 
when  the  poet  was  twenty,  to  the  posthumous  poems. 
A  current  of  sentiment  unites  the  two  groups — love 
of  flowers,  trees,  birds,  all  the  beautiful  organic 
world.     He  writes  : 

"  Puisque  je  trouve  enfin  le  vrai  refuge  en  toi 
Nature  en  qui  je  vis " 

Again  and  again  the  miserable  poet  retired  to  some 
half-solitude  to  live  for  a  time  among  the  objects  of 
his  chiefest  delight. 

His  nature  love  is  not  strange  in  a  man  so 
thoroughly  pagan — a  lover  of  beauty  and  the  smile 
of  life,  in  a  sunset,  a  verse  or  a  passionate  woman. 
In  a  measure  he  was  a  sensualist.  Yet  the  pantheon 
of  his  pleasures  was  not  without  an  overlord.  He 
has  been  called  a  materialist.  Perhaps  he  sometimes 
was.  In  his  deepest  moments  of  reflection  there  is 
another  cry  : 

"  J'aime  ma  joie,  la  Source;  et  mon  rire,  I'Eti; 
Et  ma  pens^e,  I'Etoile;  et  mon  vouloir,  la  Pierre; 
Ma  tristesse,  I'Automne;  et  mon  chant,  la  Lumifere; 
Et  le  livre  du  monde  ouvert  k  mes  c6t^s. 

"  Je  crois  k  mon  corps,  I'Arbre ;  k  mon  dme,  I9  Chose; 
A  mon  amour,  le  Feu ;  k  ma  force,  le  Vent ; 
Je.  crois  au  Dieu  lointain,  cruel  et  d^evant 
Et  ma  croyance  en  lui  a  le  parfum  des  roses." 

In  his  nature  verse  there  is  a  serenity  elsewhere 
absent.  Deubel  needed  quiet.  Yet  despite  everything 
he  returned  repeatedly  to  the  city,  drawn  by  the 
craving  for  recbgnition  to  the  life  that  he  felt, 
abstractly,  to  be  worse  than  the  most  agonising 
obscurity. 

Wise  men  do  not  consider  death  an  evil.  From 
the  time  of  Socrates  it  has  seemed  to  many  (and  they 
the  noblest)  less  distasteful  than  dishonour,  less 
fearful  than  an  infringement  of  the  personal  ideaL 
Those  who  reproach  the  suicide  Lton  Deubel  for  aa 
act  of  cowardice  or  condemn  him  through  faith  in  the 
dicta  of  a  creed,  forget  that  the  first  duty  of  a  human 
being  is  to  be  true  to  his  own  vision  of  integrity. 
Deubel 's  character,  his  will  particularly,  was  not 
robust.  His  feebleness  is  touching  when  we  learn 
that  the  mania  of  this  young  singer  was  to  have  a 
volume  published  by  the  "  Mercure  de  France,"  a 
dream  which  has  too  late  been  realised.  There  is, 
however,  a  kind  of  tenacity  in  weakness,  that  makes 
the  flinching  convict  at  the  oar  the  equal  of  the 
slave-driver.  Though  unavailing  against  circum- 
stances, this  tenacity  enables  him  who  has  it  to  hold 
through  hail  and  fire  to  some  distant  purpose.  Sudr 
strength  Deubel  possessed — up  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
four.  When  at  length  he  gave  up  the  struggle  for 
fame  ("  R^gner  "  was  the  title  he  had  chosen  for  his 
last  volume),  he  renounced  only  life,  not  his  ambition. 
Perhaps  he  saw  and  carried  out  the  only  plan  of 
action  that  could  have  so  soon  immortalized  him. 
Like  the  "little  king  of  dreamerie  "  whom,  in  a 
poem,  he  counselled  to  adbicate  before  all  his  subjects 
had  fallen  away,  Deubel  himself  quietly  left  the  poetic 
field  he  had  not  known  how  to  hold.  And  as  in  the 
poem  faint  voices  sound  across  the  kingdom,  from 
hilltop  to  hilltop,  an  echoing  message  : 


Le  roi  s'en  va. 
royaume. ' 


11  y  avait  qial  k  son 


The  precise  reference  is  to  Shelley,  see  "  Julian  and 
Maddaio." 


The  suicide  of  Deubel  leaves  us  with  a  problem- 
To  what  must  the  death  of  the  poet  be  traced,  to  his 
own  weakness,  or  to  a  society  so  organised  and  coflr 
trdled  that  it  contains  no  place  for  the  map  of  hut 
one  faculty,  if  that  faculty  be  not  of  a  nature  to  obtain 
immediate  acclaim?  To  both,  no  doubt;  but  with 
reservations.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  clearly 
by  M.  Lton  Bqcquet,  editor  of  "  Le  Boflfroi,"  whare 
many  of  Deubel's  verses  appeared- 

"  Lton  Deubel,"  writes  M.  Bocquet,  "  died  of  Hi* 
being  able  to  adapt  himself  to  his  epoch,  of  not 


having  known  how  to  subdue  himself  to  the  tasks 
that  would  have  assiired  him  his  daily  bread,  and 
that  he  esteemed  injurious  to  the  eminent  dignity  of 
a  poet.  He  died  of  not  having  looked  at  life  save 
with  the  hallucinated  eyes  of  dream.  He  always 
remained  a  child.  .  .  .  He  seemed  a  sleeper 
standing  in  the  midst  of  very  practical  and  busy 
people.  .  •  .He  turned  his  back  upon  life  in 
order  that  his  revery  might  be  less  distracted.  One 
thing  alone  remained  a  reason  for  his  existing  :  his 
art.  He  esteemed  himself  to  have  done  a  day's  work 
as  soon  as  he  had  produced  one  beautiful  line  of 
verse." 

How  many  times  before  has  society  heard  the  same 
dismal  story  of  death,  and  listened  unmoved  to  the 
diagnosis?  Indeed  the  incident  were  best  passed 
over  entirely  were  there  not  a  chance  that  f)eople, 
better  instructed  than  their  fathers,  may  hearken,  not 
to  the  voice  of  idealism  but  to  the  voice  of  self- 
interest.  It  is  stupid  to  hold  back  a  measure  of 
approval,  even  a  little  material  imbursement,  from 
anyone  engaged  in  the  creation  of  l^eautyT  Mr.  Alvin 
S.  Johnson,  a  "  practical  man,"  has  ventured  to  state 
his  view  of  the  matter.  "  The  poets,"  he  says,  "  as 
it  were,  created  kings  and  knights — ideals  toward 
which  actual  rulers  and  nobles  sought  to  elevate 
themselves."  They  are  still  and  always  creating 
sketches  that  suggest  a  greater  beauty,  sketches  that 
will,  if  properly  received,  unite  to  form  the  practical 
ideal  of  to-morrow;  as  the  reality  of  to-day  is  but  the 
dream  of  poets  who  dreamed  of  democracy  and 
science  a  century  ago.  Never,  in  fact,  are  the  cut- 
throat methods,  the  eat  or  be  eaten  principles  that 
are  still  the  real  basis  of  human  association,  so  clearly 
outlined  as  in  cases  like  this.  Ignorance  also  plays  a 
large  part.  We  see  a  practical  activity  that  spends 
years  of  time  and  millions  of  money  upon  some  of  its 
helpless,  but  resolutely  ignores  those  whose  helpless- 
ness is  most  truly  fecund,  the  poets,  the  dreamers. 
This  may  be  human  nature.  It  is  wretched  economy. 
•  •  •  • 

The  following  poem  by  Charles  Groz  appeared  in 
"La  Phalange,"  Paris,  August  20,  1913.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  translating  it  in  its  entirety. 

To  Lbon  Dbijbel. 

"  The  gods  had  made  him  neither  ploughman 
nor  gardener."  — Homer. 

"  In  order  to  gain  our  livelihood  we  lose  our 
reasons  for  living.  The  great  vocation 
of  a  free  soul  is  so  powerful  a  reason  for 
living  that  it  can  never  reconcile  itself 
wilii  the  need  for  gaining  a  livelihood." 
—  — A.  Snekfia, 


You  said     .     .     . 

—  shrugging  as  though  to  lift  a  world 
those  shoulders  men's  neglect  has  bowed — 
You  said     .     .     . 

your  breath  in  one  great  wave  upheaved 
your  chest  (no  ship  had  stauncher  side)— 
You  said    ... 

■—  the  words  came  bleeding  from  your  lips 
as  from  a  wound,  oblique, 
ill-bandaged  by  a  little  faded  lint— 
You  said    ... 

—  and  on  your  sweet,  heroic  cheek 
a  smile  was  crucified — 

You  said     .     .     . 

•—  what  sudden  frown  of  hate  o'erdips 

the  pale  transparency  of  your  moist  eyes, 

your  dear,  dear  eyes  that  knew  so  well  to  drovim 

tie  tender  waters? — 

You  said : — 

^rAey  put  m  in  an  office  in  a  town, 

(the  Christ  beneath  his  cross  was  smiling,  so  we 
heard)— 
"'*•'•     you  understani  :  I  am  a  lyre-bird. " 

EbOAR  A.   MoWRBSi 


Correspondence. 

Note  to  Correspondents-  fy/iiU  quile  ■willing  to  publish 
tellers  under  noms  de  plume,  we  make  it  a  condition  of 
publication  that  the  name  and  address  of  each  cortesptn- 
dent  should  be  supplied  to  the  Edilor.—'Exi, 


THE  NEW  SCULPTURE. 

To  the  Editor  The  Egoist.  

Madam, 

Auceps — a  Fowler — (see  Latin  Grammar).  Have  I  not 
caught  two  fayre  foules?  Have  I  not  trapped  two  pretty  birds, 
plumihg  themselves,  with  less  reason  than  Mr.  Epstein's  for- 
once-not-ithyphallic  creation,  on  their  own  discreditable  perfec- 
tions and  swift  perception  of  impertinences? 

But  the  tune  is  changed,  Madam,  the  tune  is  changed ;  they 
do  not  even  sing  in  harmony,  which  I  regret,  for  if  they  did  I 
would  have  set  them  both  in  a  cage  so  that  I  might  hear  more 
of  this  sweet  new-born  melody. 

"  Torotorotorotix  kikkabau  kikkabau!"  squeals  one  of  them. 

Look,  brother  Ezra,  sweet  brother  artist,  our  master  Fowler 
hath  no  feeling.     O  monstrous!     Kikkabau  kikkabau!" 

"  Popopopopopou  io  io!"  wails  the  other  tunefully.  "Nay, 
dear  Gaudier,  sweet  Gaudier,  chuck-chuck  chuck-a-darling,  he 
has  too  much  feeling,  he  is  a  sentimentalist.  Tititititina  TereuT 
tereu  !" 

Such  is  the  delicate  melody  which  flows  from  them  whose 
manly  hearts  beat  together  in  noble  Spartan  sympathy  as  they 
produce  works  of  art  upon  instinct  ("  Ay,  upon  instinct,  Jack!") 
and  hew  their  emotions  in  putty. 

The  impertinent  Auceps !  The  ignominious  Brzeska !  (Kik- 
kabau kikkabau  !) 

But  we  must  not  be  "  ironic,"  we  may  not  "ridicule." 

And  yet — 

I  would  they  had  called  me  "  Duc-a-dame "  and  not 
"  Auceps  " ;  what  a  pretty  plaisenterie  (Chough  we  must  not 
use  French)  I  had  made  now,  for.  Madam,  Duc-a-dame  is  a 
word  to  call  fools  together ;  and  who  says  that  I  have  failed  ? 

But,  .Madam,  I  will  be  serious  with  you.  I  call  upon  you  to 
re-read  my  letter  and  to  witness  three  things. 

1.  i  did  NOT  complain  that  Mr.  Pound  had  not  stopped  to 
quote  the  whole  of  Reinach's  "Apollo"  in  "The  New  Sculp- 
ture," an  article  of  looo  words;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  a  much  better  article  if  Mr.  Pound  had 
selected  for  publication  a  looo  words  from  Herr  Reinach's  book 
instead  of  displaying  his  own  offensive  incompetence.  More- 
over I  am  not  so  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  Mr.  Pound  is 
not  blaguing  here ;  it  is  like  enough  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
Reinach's  work  except  the  title  of  his  book.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  pick  up  such  things  from  one's  journalistic  friends. 

2.  1  made  no  reference  whatever  to  Pater  or  to  his  ideas. 
I  have  not  read  the  works  of  Pater,  unless  you  wish  to  call  a 
just  appreciation  of  his  "  Renaissance  "  reading  his  works. 

3.  I  made  no  reference  to  nor  did  I  quote  from  the  Encyclo- 
pisdia  Britannica.  I  can  readily  understand  that  any  sort  of 
knowledge  of  a  subject  would  at  once  suggest  to  a  person  like 
-Mr.  Pound  the  idea  that  the  writer  had  consulted  that  august 
work.  But  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  did  not  enter  my  head 
all  the  time  I  was  writing  to  you.  And  I  fear  that  Mr.  Pound's 
reference  to  it  and  the  new  scraps  of  knowledge  which  he  dis- 
plays suggest  only  too  obviously  a  recent  pilgrimage  to  that 
Castalian  source  of  journalism  of  the  "  New  Sculpture  "  kind. 

For,  Madam,  he  has  discovered  Poussin  and  Apelles,  and  he 
prefers  the  work  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  to  that  of  either.  He 
is  fortunate  above  all  living  men,  for.  Madam — be  it  whispered 
gently— NO  PAINTING  OF  APELLES  IS  EXTANT.  O 
fortunate  senex !  Would  that  I,  a  youth,  had  likewise  beheld 
the  paintings  of  Apelles. 

But  do  I  stray  from  my  pretty  birds?  ("  Torotorotorotox 
kikkabau  kikkabau  !")  They  are  still  trilling.  But  the  song  is 
different,  it  is  not  like  the  first.  Hoity-toity  !  How  grand  tbey 
are  grown  in  their  new  feathers,  decked  out  for  the  new  com- 
pany of  Pound-Bneska  Ltd.  Mutual  Admiration  Company  and 
Inter-pulfing  Association  ! 

Let  me  quote  a  few  bars  from  Song  i.  The  New  Sculpture  :— 

"  This  stuff  i*  a  d n  sight  more  interesting  than  Rodin  at 

his  plaster-castiest     ..." 

"  The  Greeks  whose  sculpture  reminds  all  .  .  .  futurists 
of  cake-icing  and  plaster  of  Paris." 

"  Their  sculpture  (that  of  the  Greeks)  has  at  certain  recurring 
pariods  been  an  ideal  for  super-asthetes  and  matinee  ghls." 

Fair,  though  somewhat  bitter  words,  well-delivered  with  a 
troll-me-dame  swagger  and  a  cocked  hat.  ^ 

Now  hear  our  Hebrew  nightmgale's  last  mekxiy  of  the 
heart ; — 

"  The  gods  forbid  that  I  should  set  myself  up  as  an  SIC 
crHte."    (They  did  forbid,  Horatio,  they  did.) 

"  Bpstein  working  in  form  produces  something  which  moves 
me  who  am  moderately  interested  in  form."  ("  Moderately 
interested!"    What  a  plague  has  he  to  talk  of  it,  then?) 

"  Let  us  confess  that  we  admire  some  Greek  works  more 
than  others."  (O  cake-icing!  O  plaster-of-Paris !  O  Praxi- 
teles !) 

But  though  you  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  t». ;  why  siiouM  we 
waste  breath? 
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I  wrote  my  former  letter  to  yon,  Madam,  not  because  I  have 
any  quarrel  with  Mr.  Epstein  and  his  follbwers — a  new  formula, 
or  an  old  one  revived,  is  always  interesting  in  the  arts — or  even 
with  Mr.  Gaudier-Brzeska.  I  did  write  it  because  I  wished  to 
ridicule  certain  things  in  the  article  called  "  The  New  Sculp- 
ture." These  were  its  bumptious  pretentiousness,  its  priggish 
and  contemptuous  attitude  towarSs  works  of  art  which  the 
author  obviously  had  not  studied,  and  the  author's  utterly 
uncritical  willingness  to  set  above  all  other  sculpture  the  work 
of  Mr.  Epstein  and  especially  that  of  a  youth  like  Mr.  Gaudier- 
Brzeska.  Three  of  Mr.  Brzeska's  productions  were  reproduced 
on  the  back  page  of  The  Egoist.  Those  who  saw  them  and 
his  work  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  will  decide  for  themselves 
whether  these  hunks  of  clay  and  stone  are-  trivial  and  stupid  or 
beautiful.  That  is  not  exactly  the  point  to  be  decided.  I 
quarrel  with  the  method  of  propagating  the  cult  of  these  pretty 
monstrosities ;  and  I  refuse  to  be  bullied  into  liking  them  or  to 
be  bullied  out  of  liking  beautiful  Greek  statues. 

One  more  point.  Both  these  "  rare  birds  "  try  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  my  personality.  This  is 
not  so ;  they  do  not  know  me ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  do 
not  know  them  and  that  I  do  not  want  to  know  them. 

Let  us  now  leave  these  two  friends,  who  in  their  lives  were 
beautiful,  sitting  in  their  eminent  friend's  parlour,  contemplat- 
ing with  bulging  eye-balls  the  futurist  parrot  outlined  against  a 
hard  grey-silver  twilight. 

Olympus.  AUCEPS. 


WOMEN'S   PARTICIPATION    IN   POLITICS. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

I  have  always  been  a  great  woman  suffragist,  but  all  the 
same  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  suffrage  papers  pretending  that 
extending  the  franchise  to  women  has  already  done  good  in  the 
English-speaking  countries  where  it  has  been  tried.  The  truth  is 
that  women  have  thus  far  used  their  votes  in  a  very  stupid  and 
often  cruel  manner. 

The  woman  suffrage  State  that  I  take  most  interest  in  is 
California,  because  I  happened  to  take  part  in  the  early  part  of 
the  campaign  which  enfranchised  women  in  that  State.  In  the 
"  Suffragette  "  of  Feb.  13,  Mildred  E.  Mansel  heaps  praise  on 
the  women  of  California  for  the  magnificent  legislation  they 
have  carried  through.  Among  other  Acts  of  the  Legislature  she 
mentions  "  one  raising  the  age  of  consent  to  eighteen  years  and 
defining  the  crime  of  rape  ;  another  raising  the  minimum  penalty 
of  rape  from  five  to  ten  years'  imprisonment." 
_  I    will   explain   this   a  little   more    fully.      In   California   it   is 

rape  "  to  have  sexual  relations  with  any  girl  under  eighteen, 
however  willing  the  girl  may  be.  Until  lately  a  boy  of  sixteen 
who  happened  to  be  seduced  by  a  girl  of  eighteen  might  be 
condemned  by  a  merciful  judge  to  onlv  five  years'  imprisonment. 
Women  have  raised  such  a  howl  against  this  weak-minded 
clemency,  however,  that  the  minimum  penalty  is  now  doubled, 
and  the  most  merciful  judge  cannot  give  the  unfortunate  boy 
less  than  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

Even  Mrs.  Mansel  is  wise  enough  not  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 
In  California  the  State  judges  are  all  elected  by  popular  vote. 
The  great  achievement  of  the  women  voters  in  California,  which 
they  are  never  tired  of  boasting  about,  is  that  they  appoint 
committees  of  women  to  attend  the  Courts  in  order  by  their 
presence  to  overawe  the  judges  into  imposing  harsh  sentences 
en  sexual  offenders.  A  judge  who  is  too  merciful  will  go  out  at 
the  next  election,  if  not  sooner.  A  California  judge  was  lately 
removed  from  his  office  by  popular  vote  on  the  ground  that  he 
made  the  bail  too  low  for  an  offender  charged  with  "  rape  "  in 
4B«  Californmn  meaning  of  the  word.  You  can  therefore  imagnie 
that  ludees  in  California  are  now  vprv  nnrAfoi  n^t-  *^  k«  ,.^ : 


that  judges  in  California  are  now  very  careful  not  to  be  too  merci- 
ful. The  courts  of  California  are  now  imposing  sentences  which  are 
well  qualified  to  stagger  humanity.  Yesterday's  papers  described 
how  a  negro  in  California  had  just  been  given  thirty  years' 
imprisonment  for  kissing  a  white  girl. 

"  Los  Angeles,  March  4.— Protests,  threats  of  recall  and 
denunciations  poured  in  to-day  upon  Judge  Willis  of  the  criminal 
department  of  the  Superior  Court,  in  consequence  of  his  action 
yesterday  in  sentencing  to  thirty  years'  imprisonment  Charles 
tiuyton,  a  youthful  negro,  who  was  convicted  of  highway 
robbery,  although  his  onlv  loot  was  a  white  girl's  kiss  " 

Another  woman  suffrage  State  is  Washington.  There  the 
women  specialise  in  prudery  rather  than  in  ferocity.  Spokane 
a  town  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people,  lately  elected 
the  Rev    W.  J.   Hindley  as  Mayor,  by  means  of  the  women's 

■1  .J  ,  ■■*^«''«"<1  gentleman  agrees  on  almost  every  point 
".li  *ii  ^^"«"'e,?.  PraiseKod  Barebone,  but  he  hates  dandng 
above  all  other  thmgs.  tinder  his  auspices  a  law  has  been 
passed  forbiddmg  any  boy  or  girl  under  eighteen  to  dance  at  any 
public  or  semi-public  dance.  No  person  can  give  a  dance  without 
first  obtainmg  a  police  permit.  All  dancing  must  end  at  a 
quarter  to  twelve.  The  lights  cannot  be  tlirned  down  at  a 
dance,  however  bright  the  moon  may  be. 

Mr.  Belfort  Bax  and  some  other  writers  have  tried  to  prove 
that  women  voters  are  especially  hard  on  men,  and  desire  to 
punish  them  more  severely  than  women.  I  think  that  is  an 
error.  The  women  of  New  Zealand  are  now  clamouring  for  a 
law  to  punish  every  woman  who  "  ruins  "  a  boy  under  eighteen 
I  am  convinced  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see  many  boys  and 
grirls  of  sixteen  or  less  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  for 
committing   '  rape  "  on  one  another. 

After  carefully  observing  the  operation  of  woman  suBi-age  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  do  very  little  harm  if 


there  were  no  more  victories  for  twenty  years  in  English-speaking 
countries.  Nothing  is  more  disgraceful  than  to  pretend  that 
woman  suffrage  has  thus  far  produced  good  results.  If  the 
woman  suffrage  leaders  were  persons  of  true  humanity  and 
enlightenment,  they  would  turn  their  anention  to  California  and 
the  other  places  where  wqinen  now  Vote,  and  let  the  women 
voters  there  understand  very  plainly  that  they  must  change  their 
ways. 
Kelowna,   Brit.   Col.  R.   B.   Kerr. 


DIVINE  INSPIRATION. 


To  the  Editor  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

In  his  article  on  "  Le  Latin  Mystique,"  Mr.  Richard 
Aldington  says  of  the  poems  belonging  to  religious  service,  they 
"  were  works  of  art,  not  works  of  '  divine  '  origin." 

I  know  what  he  means,  and  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 

But  why  separate  "  art  "  and  '*  divine  "? 

To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  much  is  called  "  art  "  which 
is  really  only  "  craft."  That  a  man  may  be  a  fine  workman  and 
very  talented,  without  creating  a  real  work  of  art.  That  art  is 
a  word  too  easily  used  and  too  little  understood. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  to  me  there  is  no  difference  between  "  a 
work  of  art  "  and  "  a  work  of  Divine  origin."  And  I  am  not 
meaning  quite  what  Wilde  meant  when  he  said  that  Jesus  was 
an  artist.  Yet  every  prophet  and  every  founder  of  every  religion 
has  of  necessity  been  a  very  great  artist,  and  always  a  poet  of 
the  first  order. 

I  hold  that  those  parts  of  the  Bible  (or  of  the  Ved&s  or  of  any 
other  holy  book)  which  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  written 
by  "  Divine  inspiration  " — by  "  the  hand  of  God  " — were  in 
reality  so  written,  and,  moreover,  that  every  work  of  real  art 
was  so  written,  and  will  always  be  so  written  till  the  world  ends. 

Haweis  has  said  :  "  The  arts  are  the  keyboard  of  the  soul's 
instrument  " — and  that  a  work  of  art  is  "  the  work  of  the  soul's 
hand." 

Carlyle  says  that  an  artist  is  "  A  winged  messenger  from  the 
Infinite  Unknown  with  tidings  for  us." 

Geddes  says  (from  the  standpoint  of  biology)  that  the  real 
artist  is  the  normal  man.  He  allows,  also,  that  there  may  be, 
and  are,  types  which  he  classifies  as  Super-Norms.  Those  are 
the  gods.  Those  are  the  Jesus,  Buddha,  Krishna — men  who 
undoubtedly  have  lived,  and  whose  art  was  so  great  that  they 
have  made  generations  of  men  and  women  most  passionately 
feel  the  touch  of  their  "  soul's  hand."  And,  in  the  awakening  of 
this  New  Era  of  ours,  there  is  every  possibility  that  such  a  man 
may  once  again  appear  among  us.  A  poet,  "  a  man  whose  eyes 
are  those  of  a  leader  of  men,"  "  red-haired,"  "  Godlike  with 
great  brows,"  "  with  passionate  lips,  of  gigantic  will  and  indomi- 
table energy,  a  born  fighter  and  overthrower,  young  also  and 
enthusiastic  .  .  ."  and  he  will  lead,  as  Jesus  led  2000  years 
before  ;  and  all  the  normal  men  and  women  will  be  "  divinely 
inspired  "  and  will  sing  of  him  and  with  him  in  words,  and 
paint,  and  marble,  and  stone,  in  colour  and  in  music,  and  every 
word  of  his  and  of  theirs  will  be  of  "  Divine  origin  " — as  indeed 
are  every  word  and  every  line  created  by  His  forerunners  to-day. 
The  wondrous  works  of  the  Divirfe  originator  are  discovered  and 
interpreted  by  scientists,  by  poets,  painters,  sculptors  or 
musicians,  who  catch  and  weave  the  shuttle  of  the  Miracle 
Worker,  whom  to-day  we  call  Nature ;  whom  the  Jews  of  oW 
(and  of  to-day)  knew  as  "  The  Lord  our  God.  Creator  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Vine,  King  of  the  Universe,  Creator  of  Love,  Friend- 
ship and  Understanding." 

Tbat  which  wells  up  in  our  Inmost  being,  and  which  we  wHcT" 
are  artists  strive  to  share  with  others — especially  with  those  we 
love — what  is  It,  if  It  is  not  of  "  Divine  "  origin? 

Mr.  Aldington  can't  get  out  of  it  so  easily  by  calling  It  "  art," 
or  by  calling  Its  manifestation  "  a  work  of  art  " !  I  call  upon 
him  to  tell  us  about  the  origin  of  works  of  art :  if  they  are  not 
Divine,  what  are  they? 

L<'"''°"-  Amelia  Dbfries. 

[I  must  confess  that  I  fail  to  see  how  any  of  these  generalities 
can  possibly  concern  me  or  the  arts.  If  Geddes  and  Carlyle 
and  Haweis  say  the  things  which  Miss  Defries  attributes  to 
them  then  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  submerged  in  Victorian 
slush  and  do  not  concern  us. 

And  I  am  called  upon  to  say  definitely  what  is  the  origin 
of  a  work  or  art.  I  should  say  some  definite  experience, 
emotional  or  physical.  That  is  merely  a  guess  ;  it  would  be 
easier  to  say  "  This  is  a  mystery  and  all  answers  are  equally 
heretical."  ^ 

This  kind  of  "  Divine  inspiration  "  business  has  been  and 
IS  the  damnation  of  the  arts  in  England.  Flaubert  seeking 
with  toil  and  concentrated  genius  for  the  "  exact  word  "  is  a 
more  inspiring  "  spectacle  to  an  artist  than  Mr.  Haweis 
playing  with  "  the  keyboard  of  the  soul's  instrument  "  or 
Carlyle  claiming  acquaintance  with  the  "Infinite  Unknown." 
Generalised  rhodomantade  a  la  Oscar  Wilde  and  the  Old 
Testament  is  so  easy  to  do  that  no  artist  wastes  his  time 
doing  It;  the  difficulty— the  real  problem  for  the  artist— is 
to  present  the  exact  emotion,  the  exact  vision,  the  exact 
tmage.  All  great  poets  are  exact ;  they  give  their  emotions, 
their  experiences,  their  observations,  in  exact  pfir.iseology. 
Thus  Dante  does  not  spend  his  time  in  general  reflections  on 
the  bitterness  and  misfortunes  of  unhappy  love ;  "he  simply 
•hows  you  Paolo  and  Francw*  in  hell,  be  makes  them  ttJI 
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their  story  quite  directly  and  simply,  and  the  pathos  is 
infinitely  greater  than  an  ocean  of  Carlyles  and  Geddes  could 
attain  with  their  method.  1  cite  niso  Catulliis,  Theocritus 
and  the  Greek  mellc  poets. 

As  to  "  divine  origin,"  I  have  no  doubt  God  can  write 
the  best  prose  and  the  best  poetf)-,  but  since  it  is  dull  to  read 
nothing  but  one's  own  books  God  doubtless  prefers  that  men 
should  practise  the  arts  without  his  interference. 

if  the  Saviour  of  the  World  has  red  hair  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  accept  him. 

This  much  can  be  said.  A  work  of  art  is  so  precisely 
because  it  is  not  divine  or  inspired  or  supernatural  in  any 
way.  In  the  case  of  literature  a  work  of  art  is  the  record  of 
an  'experience,  an  emotion,  an  observation  ;  its  value  as  art 
depends  upon  the  method  of  presenlation.  If  the  method  is 
untrained,  amateurish,  not  precise,  the  result  is  a  collection 
ol  vague  generalities  which  only  torment  the  reader  by  seem- 
ing 10  mean  something  they  do  not  mean  ;  if  the  method  is 
trained,  precise,  hard,  the  result  is  an  exact  impression 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  reader  and  stimulating  to  his 
imagination. 

Personally  1  would  rather  make  five  new  "  images  "  than 
found  a  new  religion  of  Abstractions  with  capital  letters. 
That,  however,  is  merely  personal  taste  ;  I  take  no  pleasure 
in  theosophy  and  the  words  of  -Mrs.  Besant  leave  me  cold. 

"  To  generalise  is  to  be  an  idiot ;  to  particularise  is  the 
distinction  of  merit  "  (Blake). 

Richard  Aldington.] 


MR.   JOSEPH   .McCABE.  

To  the  Editor  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 
Agreeing  as    I  do  with  every  other   word   in   Mr.    R.    B. 
Kerr's  letter  I  protest  against  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe  being  called 
a  "  male  Miss  Pankhurst. "     I  have  not  read  his  remarks  about 
Voiltaire,  but  he  has  been  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  for  fourteen 
years.     Even  Miss  Pankhurst's  book  is  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  she  scarcely   alleges   any   motive   for   chastity   except    the 
avoidance   of   venereal   disease,    and    nothing   else    whatever    is 
suggested  as  a  restraint  upon  illegal  unions. 
l-ondon.  E.  S.   P.  Havni  s. 


MARRIAGE. 

To  the  Editor.  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 
To  take  our  critics  in  the  order  as  they  appear  in  your  last 
issue  :  it  seems  that  our  correspondence  with  "  H.  S.  C."  consists 
of  little  beyond  a  figurative  shaking  of  hands  in  which  we  are 
charmed  to  participate.  There  is  however  one  thing  that  we 
hate  about  him  in  common  with  your  correspondent  "  R.  R.  W." 
and  almost  all  other  writers  on  tabooed  subjects,  namely,  their 
propensity  for  initials  or  pseudonyms  instead  of  real  names. 
There  may,  of  course,  be  circumstances  in  the  private  lives  of 
correspondents  which  demand  it,  and  about  which  we  know 
nothing,  and  have  no  right  to  question,  but  at  any  rate  we  can 
claim  that  the  sex  of  the  writer  on  sexual  subjects  should  be 
made  known. 
As  a  matter  of  purely  private  interest  we  should  like  to  know 
'^ Jp'^ible  sourra  of  the  information  "  H.  S.  C."  quotes  when 
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menlioning  the  Catholic  Church.  We  had  not  heard  of  it  and  it 
interests  us.  Also  we  should  like  to  know  if  he  is  referring  to 
the  Roman  or  English  Catholic  Church.  We  wish  to  thank  him 
ivhole-he.irtedly  for  the  rest  of  his  third  paragraph,  every  word 
-  ot  whieh  we  :*onld  tike  to  have  said  ourselves,  and  consider  most 
true.  Regarding  the  question  he  puis  to  us  in  his  fourth  para- 
graph :  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  form  any  real  percentage  of 
such  a  private  matter,  and  one  can  only  make  a  guess  from  one's 
own  hearsay  experiences  so  to  speak.  In  the  woman's  case 
proDably  u,  per  cent.,  and  this  only  during  the  first  years  of  her 
marriiige,  or,  strange  to  say,  after  those  first  years  have  expired. 
in  the  case  of  men  probably  98  per  cent,  and  this  generally  for 
lie  whole  period  of  their  cohabitation.  We  agree  with  him  that 
ne  woman  has  one  of  the  strongest  possible  cases  for  dissatis- 
luciion  If  her  husband  does  not  make  it  his  duty  to  assist  her  to 
complete  relaxation,  and  that  it  is  generally  owing  to  the  man's 
seinshnss  or  ignorance  if  this  is  not  achieved, 
suffllf'''  '"  "^-  *•  W"  You,  yourself,  M.-idam,  have 
Altered  constantly,  we  notice,  from  the  strange  and  popular 
in!^'^  .•    P'^IP'.S  '°  pigeon-hole  and  docket  each  other,  with  the 

nscription        This   ig  a  ist."     Will   not  some  psychologist 

"R  R  w'"  •'*  ^='t'''">"''no"'y  and  useless  craving  indicates? 
•,nH'i„  _'mpales  us,   willy-nilly,   upon  the  Rationalist  file 

t^Nien,''''''  "^flu^ering  like  butterflies  upon  a  pin.  He  is  imper- 
ther.  .^"""S"  1°  put  wo«l«  into  our  mouths  which  were  not 
we  ,v„I?  .1  ^^""^  *'•»«  «  morality  is  irrational.  Once,  for  pll 
be  irr.?i  .,  ''."o*"  by  our  own  names,  and  no  more  crave  to 
Rad^r^i.  Ti''.'''"*^  "^  Rationalists  than  as  Conservatives  or 

H-    A    .'^"'""s  or  Mohammedans,  Saints  or  Sinners. 
ha"bee.?  ■'?"  •?  ""^  """"^  """  "  =»  '"rtain  kind  of  conduct 

chanm.  L™"'"''*';.*^  "'°™'  '*  '»  »"  excellent  reason  against  any 
so  1it«  '"^  "S^^  '"  ">8a"'  «o  it  brings  tears  to  our  eyes— it  is 
enouo^  f '°"'•"^'"^  *'•*  *«  bave  heard  about  what  was  good 
"nough  for  one's  grandfather  etc. 

our^Tth^'TfJ"  S"r  ""'  '""''"S  stated  our  sex  more  definitely. 

indeedT!  "?'■"«"«'«'.  T'*"^  plunges  hot-footed  into  a  trap  which 

•««>  we  did  not  wittingly  set.     It  is  evidently  past  his  com- 


prehension that  any  woman  worthy  of  the  name  (perhaps  he  uses 
the  word  lady)  could  be  capable  of  writing,  much  less  signing 
her  name  to  an  unhesitating  letter  such  as  our  lost  to  you  on  this 
holy  and  indecent  subject— Sex.  With  all  apologies  we  beg  him 
to  read  our  signature  at  the  end  of  this  letter ;  after  that  he  can 
go  ahead  to  his  heart's  content  with  his  disagreeing  (i.e.  with 
him  abusive)  adjectival  form  of  discussion  which  is  so  much 
more  customary  than  enlightening. 

"  **■  ^-nt^''  "''**  '"''  P™°'*  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  state- 
ments. There  is  unfortunately  not  room  in  your  paper  for  us 
to  oblige  him,  but  we  would  refer  him  to  Dr.   Havelock-Ellis' 

Psychology  of  Sex  "  in  six  volumes,  and  a  dozen  other  such 
books,  which  we  would  lend  him  if  he  is  really  and  sincerely - 
desirous  of  knowing  the  nearest  approach  to  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject. But,  with  all  due  deference,  we  fear  that,  judging  from 
his  letter,  this  is  not  the  case;  he  rather  belongs  to  those  who 
seek  only  the  picturesque,  in  the  sport  of  hunting  dangerous 
game  such  as  truth,  which  they  indulge  in  so  long  as  they  do  not 
run  the  risk  of  coming  up  with  the  quarrv. 

However,  when  we  said  that  it  had  been  quite  forgotten  that 
the  seTiua[  needs  of  wftmen  are  quite  as  great  as  tho-se  of  men,  in 
reply  to  "  R.  R.  W.'s  "  question,  "When  was  it  gcneriuiy 
remembered?"  we  must  reply  that  we  cannot  tell  him;  indeed, 
we  think  that  our  first  statement  was  a  little  inaccurate  even, 
inasmuch  as  proofs  exist  that  it  has  ?uver  been  quite  forgotten 
amongst  any  peoples.  But  for  information  as  to  when  and 
where  it  was  so  among  European  nations  we  again  refer  him  t» 
Dr.   Havelock-Ellis'  work. 

He  wishes  to  be  a  humble  and  submissive  studen^,  but  says  he 
cannot  swallow  such  things  whole.  We  do  not  want  him  to 
swallow  things  whole,  but  to  chew  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  IS  spitting  them  out  because  they  are  superficially  bitter  to  his 
palate. 

The  parallel  drawn  between  bitches  and  some  Women  is  not 
justifiable  biologically  as  he  supposes.  Bitches  arc  only  fertils 
when  they  are  on  heat,  and  dogs  onlv  seek  them  at  that  time. 
Women,  if  they  are  healthy,  are  capable  of  fertilisation  all 
through  their  sexual  lives,  and  even  occasionally  when  they  are 
already 'pi%gn an t :  this  is  roughjy:  speaking.  We' think,  however,  ' 
that  It  is  only  in  man,  and  perhaps  in  one  or  two  of  the  apes 
that  the  sexual  needs,  generally  amounting  to  desires  in  healthy 
cases,  of  the  females  are  quite  as  great  as  those  of  the  males,, 
even   though   more  diffused,   and  in  our  opinion   there  is  every  ■ 

reason  to  believe  that  there  are  fundamental  differences " 
between  man  and  the  rest  of  animals  in  this  respect. 

'•  R.  R.  W. "  also  says  that  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  • 
all  these  sweeping  statements  are  made  by  men.  (Does 
this  disclose  the  sex  of  the  writer?)  In  reply  we  once ' 
more  refer  him  to  our  signature,  and  also '  refer  him  ^ 
to  many  feminine  statements  and  expressions,  both 
print«d  and  in  .MS.,  to  try  to  prove  to  him  the  fallacy  of  the 
popular  remark  of  which  he  is  making  such  hasty  use.  He  has 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  accepting  an  equally  popular 
idea  and  quoting  it  as  his  own,  without  original  study  of  the 
subject,  when  he  says  that  only  women  are  paid  in  prostitution. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  very  much  more  common  thing  for 
the  matter  to  be  inverted  than  is  generally  thought,  and  histori- 
cally surely,  il  "  R.  R.  W."  cudgels  his  brains,  he  cannot  be 
unaware  of  this  fact.  There  are  many  paid  male  prostitutes  to 
women,  and  though  it  seems  on  the  face  of  it  a  separate  subject, 
he  may  find  upon  inquiry  amongst  legal  and  medical  men  the 
opinion  generally  held  that  there  are  perhaps  more  cases  of 
boys    and  men's  seduction  by  women  than  vice  versa. 

Your  correspondent  really  must  read  more  before  he  indulges 
so  freely  in  sweeping  statements.  He  asks  for  the  opinions  of 
women  on  the  feelings  of  women. 

One  of  the  signatories  attached  to  this  letter  is  that  of  a 
woman,  and  in  appending^her  name_  to  it  she  believes  that  she  is^ 

the      mOlltlinini'P       nT      >linn-rn..,^li.-      nl      .U.^      ... .,-_      ,__.  1.   . 


• — r  '  "  '  m.pt-Mmii^  ,ici  imiiic  lu  u  sjie  oeiieves  [iiut  sne  is. 
the  mouthpiece  o7  nine-tenths  of  the  women  she  has  known 
iniimately.  ' 

We  might  add  that  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  Tin: 
Egoist  we  had  hoped  to  find  a  common  vocabulary  for  bo'h 
inen  and  women,  and  also  a  common  code  of  courtesy.  Persoi'al 
vituperation  in  discussion,  harmless  though  it  may  be  as  an 
irritant,  and  usual  though  It  is,  is  more  conducive  to  misunder- 
standing than  to  the  acquirement  of  the  enlightenment  which 

R    R.  W. "  asserts  that,  he  seeks. 

Finally    we    must    ask    "  R.     R.     W."    for    his    definition    of 

obscene.  lluysmans  has  said  "  Onlv  the  chaste  can  be  really 
obscene.  ' 

„      ...  Bebbas  and  Noel  Tkulon   Porter. 

Cambridge.  ,      ,^ij,,       (A  married  couple.) 


A  QUESTION.  —^ -: 

To  tilt  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

I  would  like  "  H.  S.  C. "  to  substantiate  his  assertion  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  permits  wives  to  finish  the  sexual 
act  left  incomplete  by  their  husbands.     I  do  not  place  any  doubt  ' 
on  '•  H.  S.  C.'s  "  veracity  or  good  faith  but  would  like'him  to 
give  some  proof  of  his  contention  and  on  what  text,  for  instance, 
he  has  founded  it.     I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  and  this  is  the  first ' 
time  I  have  heard  of  the  tolerance  referred  to. 
Pa"*-  C.  S.  H. 

NOTE. 

[A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Steven  T.  Byington  is  una\-oidably  hekl 
over  owing  to  lack  of  space. — Eo.J 
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THE  POETRY  OF  BYRON. 


By  Leo.naru  A.  Compton-Rickett, 

'  0  talk  to  me  not  of  a  name  great  in  story, 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory. 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two  and  twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels  though  ever  so  plenty." 


and  liberty;  the  driving  force  of  his  nature  gathers 
itself  up  in  such  lines — 


IT  would  be  difficult  to  convey  more  of  Byron  in 
four  lines  than  do  the  above.     They  vibrate  with 
the  passion  which  is  the  prerogative  of  adolescent 
years,  and  which  invests  Byron  with  that  "  daring, 
dash  and  grandiosity  "  ascribed  to  him  by  Goethe. 

One  feels  that  such  poems  are  flung  off  like  foam 
trom  the  tossing  head  of  a  charger  suddenly  brought 
to  a  stand  by  the  curb. 

.'p°^the  praised  his  English  brother  poet  because  of 
«e positive  note  ofliis  personality,  maintaining  that 
everything  great  is  formative." 

Passion  and  satire  are  the  two  categories  of 
pyron  s  poetry,  and  the  personality  is  strongly 
""pressed  on  both. 

'The  Isles  of  Greece"  is  stamped  with  the  impress 
01  nis  passion  and  melancholy.  In  it  he  rises  to  such 
nome  heights  it  is  no  wonder  that  Tennyson  admired 
me  poem  long  after  his  boyish  hero-worship  for  him 
was  over. 

firc!^r*  ^^''\  ^^^""^  ^y°n  "ses  the  repetition  in  the 
"f St  line  of  the  poem  ! 

^\tu^^  °f  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  !      ■  .-.    '../'' 
Where  burning  Sapho  loved  and  sung ; 
w[^  S''ew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Pf^    ,''0'^^'°^  ^°^  and  Phoebus  sprung  ! 

^ternal  Summer  gilds  them  yet, 

°ut  all,  except  their  Sun,  is  set" 

thi*ii"^h^  ",''*.'»^eo°d  criticism  to  read  his  poetry  in 
his  linil  M  *  '^'''  ''"*  '*  '*  '''<'»"''*  not  to  do  so,  as 
^ox^TLaT  ^  ^^''^ne^  a  colouring  from  his  personal 
SDeakln  t  I"  ^"'^  actions.  So  one  feels  Byron  is 
peaking  for  hunself  in  such  lines  as 

dreamed  that  Greece  might  stUI  be  free." 

that  it.»!f"?*  ^.'°^  ^«  to"«=»'  the  naked  nerves  of 
power  by  which  he  went  forth  to  die  for  Greece 


"  Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 

Must  we  but  blush  ?     Our  fathers  bled  : 
Earth  !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  give  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  !" 

"  What,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  !  no ; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer^  '  Let  ontliving  head, 

But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come  ! 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb.'  " 

—which  culminate  with  such  sure  dramatic  instinct 
m  the  last  lines  : — 

"  A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine, 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine." 

When  any  artistic  conception  reaches  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity  a  point  is  reached  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid ;  the  spiritual 
pressure  in  the  personal  consciousness  expands  and 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  nations,  diffusing  its 
experience  over  minimis  of  minds. 


In  "  The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib "  there  is 
richer  colouring,  and  slower  movement,  while  the 
voice  is  more  subdued. 

"  And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the 
sea 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee." 

Every  line  of  this  poem  is  chiselled  cleanly  into  a 
drama-picture. 

The  imagery  of  Summer's  forest  leaves  and 
Autumn's  forest  leaves  suggcests  at-a  glance  an  army 
of  the  livings  and  an  army  of  the  dead. 
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"  For  the  angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the 
blast 
And  breithed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed." 

The  same  bold  touch  describes  the  equine  slaver : 

"  And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf 
Aijd  cold  as  the  spray  on  the  rock-beating  surf." 

Now  take  the  last  verse  in  its  entirety  for  purposes 
■of  effect : 

■"  And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temjrfe  of  Baal ; 
.-      An^  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord."^ 

The  writer  has  still  to  search  poetry  for  a  finer 
metaphor  than  is  presented  in  the  last  two  lines.  It 
is  the  World  picture  of  aspiring  Man  struggling  with 
Fate,  the  unknown  Angel  with  whom  he  wrestles  all 
his  life  and  who  touches  him  with  helpless  suffering 
and  death. 

In  the  apostrophe  to  the  Sun  in  "  Manfred," 
scene  2,  the  poet  most  nearly  approaches  spiritual 
extasis  : 

Herman.  My    lord,    you    bade    me    wait    on    you    at 
sunset  : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 
Manfred.  Doth  he  so? 

I  will  look  on  him. 

(Manfred  advances  to  the  window  of  the  hall.) 

Glorious  Orb  ! 

Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 

Which  gladdened  on  tjieir  mountain-tops  the  hearts 

Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  poured 

Themselves  in  orisons  !     Thou  material  God  ! 

And  representative  of  the  Unknown 

Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow  !     Thou  chief  star  ! 

Sire  of  the  seasons,  Monarch  of  the  climes. 

And  those  who  dwell  in  them  !  for  near  or  far. 

Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee 

Even  as  our  outward  aspects ;  thou  dost  rise 

And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.     Fare  thee  well  !" 

By  way  of  comparison  listen  to  Milton's  invocation 
of  Light  in  "  Paradise  Lost  "  : 

"  Hail,  holy  Light !     Offspring  of  Heaven  first  born, 
And  of  the  Eternal,  Co-eternal  Beam ; 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?  since  God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproachid  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. " 


Here  the  reader  has  far  greater  compression  of 
feeling,  more  sense  of  mass  that  glows  with  the 
splendour  of  sublimity. 

Compare  also  Coleridge's  outpouring  of  adoration 
in  his  Hymn  before  sunrise  to  Mont  Blanc. 

Here  the  poet  loses  himself  in  his  rapture  even 
more  completely  than  Milton  does. 

A  few  lines  must  suffice  from  this  magnificat. 

"  O  dread  and  silent  Mount !     I  gaze  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer 
I  Worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 
Yet  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
Thou,    the    meanwhile,    wast    blending    with    my 

thought, 
X  ea  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy  : 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing — there 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven  ! 

«••■••• 
Riae  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  Earth  ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  enthroned  among  the  hills,    ' 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 
Great  hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 
And  tell  th«  stars,  and  tell  yoa  ristof^  sun. 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God.*^' 


Byron's  passional  poetry  divides  itadf  into! the 
splendid  and  the  tender.  When  the  defiant  jpride,  so 
typical  of  the  poet,  exhausts  itself  his  heart  is  fret  to 
dissolve  in  the  many  tender  lyrics  that  are  scattered 
about  among  the  Hebrew  melodies  and  elsewhere—- 

"  She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  Night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies. 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes." 

A  gem  too — 

"  .^h  !  snatched  away  in  beauty's  bloom. 
On  thee  shall  press  no  pond'rous  tomb  "; 

closing  with  the  reflection  that  stoicism  cannot  stay 
the  tears  of  humanity. 

"  And  thou — who  tell'st  me  to  forget. 
Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet." 

The  mournfulness  that  overwhelms  the  wakeful 
during  the  long  hours  of  night  is  well  expressed  la 
the  verse : 

"  Sun  of  the  sleepless  !  melancholy  star  ! 
Whose  tearful  gleam  glows  tremulously  far. 
Thou  show' St  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel, 
How  like  are  thou  to  joy  remembered  well ! 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days. 
Which   shines   but  warms  not   with   its  powerless 

rays; 
A  night-beam  sorrow  watcheth  to  behold. 
Distinct,  but  distant — clear — but  Oh,  how  cold  !" 

The  penultimate  line  needed  recasting,  though  it 
is  compensated  for  by  the  last. 

Tennyson  has  struck  off  the  same  experience, 
according  to  the  method  he  deliberately  cultivated,  in 
one  line  of  "  Locksley  Hall." 

"  In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is 
on  the  roof." 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  contrasts  this  Tennysonian 
precipitation  of  experience  with  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  imagery  used  by  the  genius  of  Coleridge, 
and  on  the  whole  prefers  Coleridge's  way  which  is 
the  way  of  Byron  here. 

Most  of  Byron's  early  work  published  under 
"  Occasional  Pieces  "  is  bad.  It  lacks  music  prob- 
ably because  on  the  one  hand  it  had  insufficient 
emotion  to  carry  it  bodily  into  rhythm,  and  on  the 
other  hand  his  dexterity  at  word-craft  was  not 
enough  to  superficially  hide  the  lack. 

"  Thin  and  heady"  is  certainly  not  an  inapt  expres- 
sion for  most  of  his  early  efforts.  In  additron  to 
what  has  been  quoted,  something  better  shows  itself 
here  and  there. 

"  If  I  should  meet  thee 
After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee? — 
With  silence  and  tears." 
"  Maid  of  Athens  ere  we  part  "   is  something  aW 
with  charm  and  should  be  included  in  an  antboiog)'  ot 
his  poems.  ...  ,  ,.,... 

And  again  t'' " 

' '  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away. 

When  we  come   to   the   satirical    vein   of  '  I|** 
Juan,"  however,  we  see  that  his  poetic  genius  n* 
discovered  its  metier.  The  preceding  poem  "  Bepp* 
is  virtually  a  part  of  "  Eton  Juan,"  that  is  to  say 
the  same  spirit  and  form  are  manifesting  themsel)^ 

How  much  might  be  quoted  of  last  lines!     ^ 
Byron  like  Wordsworth  is  singularly  felicitoiis  'aW 
lines.     The  former  in  the  term  of  Tennyson  is  "  "s™ 
lessly    clever,"    especially    in    final    couplets,   *• 
Wordsworth    gathers   himself   together   and  brew* 
like   a  wave.     Associating   ti»u8  for  a  moment 
names  of  Wordsworth  and  Byron  it  is  interesting 
read  Matthew  Araold's  elevation  of  Byron  as  a  «•■ 


peer  of  Wordsworth  above  Coleridge,  Keats  and 
Shelley.  He  says  a  dozen  pages  or  two  of  Keats 
and  Coleridge  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  Byron,  but 
the  remaining  poetry  is  far  inferior.  Shelley  "praises 
Byron  too  unreservedly,  but  he  sincerely  felt,  and 
was  right  in  feeling,  that  Byron  was  a  greater 
poetical  power  than  himself." 

Matthew  Arnold  interprets  a  sudden  extravagance 
of  a  poet's  admiration  for  a  poet  as  a  piece  of  serious 
comparative  criticism.  Was  it  not  Charles  Kingsley 
who  thought  that  beefsteaks  and  boxing  were  jjoints 
in  favour  of  Byron  as  against  his  vegetarian  contem- 
porary ? 

Byron  excelled  at  rhyme,  not  rhythm.  For  exhibi- 
tions of  sheer  mastery  in  rhyming  he  ranks  above 
Shakespeare  or  any  English  poet.  The  late  W.  S. 
Gilbert  pressed  after  him  in  this  respect  with  his 
"  strategy  "  and  "  sat  a  gee,"  etc. 

The  fragment  found  on  the  back  of  "  Don  Juan's  " 
first  Canto  is  worth  quoting  because  it  expresses  a 
mood  of  abandonment  so  common  to  humanity. 

"  I  would  to  heaven  that  I  were  so  much  clay 

As  I  am  blood,  bone,  marrow,  passion,  feeling — 
Because  at  least  the  past  were  past  away — 

And  for  the  future — (but  I  write  this  reeling, 
Having  got  drunk  exceedingly  to-day 

So  that  I  seem  to  stand  upon  the  ceiling) 
I  say — the  future  is  a  serious  matter — 

And  so — for  God's  sake — hock  and  soda  water  !" 

Recognismg  Byron's  unphilosophical  cast  of  mind 
and  Coleridge's  "  holy  jungle  "  of  German  meta- 
physics (which  we  would  not  call  a  holy  jumble  of 
German  metaphysics)  the  reader  smiles  at  such  lines 
in  the  2nd  verse  of  the  ist  Canto. 

"  And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing 

Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation, 

I  wish  he  would  explain  his  explanation." 

Probably  many  another  with  metaphysical  pretensions 
felt  the  same  but  did  not  care  to  put  it  so  tersely. 
With  a  droll  finality  Byron  disposes  of  Ireland's  chief 
philosopher  in  the  lines 

"  When  Berkley  said  there  was  no  matter 
'Twas  no  matter  what  he  said." 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
"  Don  Juan  "  style  : 

"  Sweet  is  a  legacy,  and  passing  sweet 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady 

Qr_gfiritleman.  of  seventy  years  complete,.  

Who've  made   '  us  youth  '  wait  too — too  long 
already 
For  an  estate  or  cash  or  county  seat, 

Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady 
That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 
Next  owner  for  their  double-damned  post-obits." 

He  loves  to  give  rein  to  the  spirit  of  jeckless  revelry 
in  such  lines  as 

Let  us  have  wine  and  women,  mirth  and  laughter, 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. ' ' 

The  soda-water  may  have  been  the  beverage  on  both 
occasions  so  far  as  he  personally  was  concerned- 
More  forcibly  he  expresses  the  same  thought  in  a 
parallel  passage — 

And  after  they  have  wined  and  dined  and  whored 
The  Family  vault  receives  another  lord." 

We  come^cross  the  same  raillery  at  "  Woman  "  and 
philosophy  in  the  and  verse  of  the  6th  Canto. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  Women 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,   leads — God   knows 
where : 
Those  navig^ators  must  be  able  seamen 


Whose  charts  lay  down  its  currents  to  a  hair, 
Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen 

With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare  : 
Men  with  their  heads  reflect  on  this  and  that — 
But   women   with    their   hearts   on   heaven   knows 
what." 

He  is  capable  at  the  same  time  of  laughing  at  his 
own  expense : 

"  I  do  not  quite  know  what  I  mean  myself  

When  now  and  then  I  would  be  very  fine." 

In  which  flippant  reflection  he  raises  and  passes  over 
the  question  of  whether  a  poet  can  formulate  and 
justify  intellectually  that  which  his  inspiration  sanc- 
tions. 

How  clearly  "  Beppo "  is  allied  as  a  poem  to 
"  Don  Juan  "  can  be  gathered  from  the  first  verse. 

"  'Tis  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  throughout 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion. 
Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about,  ■ 

The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation. 
And  buy  repentance  ere  they  grow  devout, 

However  high  their  rank  or  low  their  station. 
With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  mask- 
ing. 
And  other  things  that  may  be  had  for  asking." 

In  characters  such  as  Cain  and  Lucifer  he  finds 
fitting  dramatis  persona  for  his  own  feelings,  especially 
before  they  took  a  more  cynical  turn.  Where  before 
he  declaimed  his  wrongs  from  a  thunder-cloud  he 
afterwards  contents  himself  with  scoffing  at  the 
enemy,  and  does  so  with  increasing  technical  skill. 

"  Who  killed  John  Keats? 
I,  said  the  Quarterly, 
Savage  and  tartarly  : 
'Twas  one  of  my  feats." 
Here  he  manages  to  hit  out  in  two  directions  at  once. 
Byron  began   in   the  lyrical   strain,   turned  to  the 
narrative  and  dramatic,  and  ended  up  by  being  some- 
thing of  an  essayist  in  rhyme. 

The  following  from  "  The  Siege  of  Corinth  "  has 
been  justly  admired  :  he  is  describing  the  dogs  : 

"  Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb; 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him  ! 
From  a  tartar's  skull  they  had  stripped  the  flesh 
As  ye  peel  the  fig  when,  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 
And   their  white   tusks  crunched  o'er  the  whiter 

skull. 
As  it  slipped  through  their  jaws  when  the  edge 

grew  dull. 
As  they  lazily  mumbled  the^  bones  of  the  dead. 
When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where 

they  fed; 


But  close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 
There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf." 

With  his  strong  instinct  for  effects  one  wonders 
whether  had  he  lived  he  would  have  gone  the  broad 
and  wordy  way  of  most  poets  that  leads  to  dramatic 
destruction.  He  must  have  admired  the  masterly 
achievement  of  Shelley  in  "  The  Cenci  "  where  the 
dark  passions  of  the  heart  are  concentrated  and  con- 
strH:ted  into  a  power  that  Byron  in  his  wildest  mood 
never  attained.  Yet  it  was  so  native  to  the  demoniac 
gloom  of  Byron's  genius  that  we  learn  with  some  , 
surprise  that  its  author  was  "  an  ineffectual  angel." 

Passion  and  wit  are  the  positive  elements  of 
Byron's  poetry  with  a  wealth  of  descriptive  power, 
and  a  dran^atic  feeling  that  best  expresses  itself  in  his 
lyrical  flights.  No  curious  felk:ities  are  to  be  found 
as  in  Shakespeare,  Keats  and  Tennyson,  no  complete 
mastery  of  vowels  and  rhythms  that  give  the  full- 
flowing  rise  and  fall  of  song;  no  philosophy,  but 
rhyming  that  was  as  neat  in  its  way  as  Pope's  finish, 
and  a  passion  Pope  never  possessed. 
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VIEWS   AND   COMMENTS. 


J  Mi'  ottto/^og  aspect  of  tke  pretensions  of 
"  democracy  "  is  not  that  in  the  name  of  what 
the  "majority"  supposedly  thinks  we  are 
•uppeecid  to  be  pt^Md  attd  happy  to  be  "r«)ed"  by  a 
clique  "  for  our  good."    Far  from  it,  since,  i»  truth, 

.  but  few  of  us  are  "  ruled  "  at  all.  It  is  merely  our 
little  foible  to  pretend  we  are.  We  give  our  "  rulers  " 
to  understand  they  "  rule  "  us  because  it  pleases  them 
99  'g»e«Ux  to  tfciak  they  do:  and  then  there  is 
tlK  c«o»ideratio«  th«t  a  docile  demeanour  serves  to 
divert  ihew  to«  too  kind  atteation ;  probably  the  most 
servile-seeming  member  of  a  "  state  "  the  most  bent 
apoa  f«tlfiUin«  the  r^le  of  step-grandmother  fuada- 
me»tj^   t»  tMito<«cfaed  by   "ride."      The  obedient 

.  attitude  is  a.  very  convenient  garb  for  the  perverse  to 
wear:  and  if  the  mere  doing  of  it  does  not  jar  the 
temper  too  mnch,  appearing  to  submit  wiH  define  the 
line  of  least  resistance  to  doing  what,  under  the 
circumstances  is  what  we  please.  Thus  under  the 
shelter  of  the  servfle  demeanour  there  forms  a  residue 
of  muHsh  waywardness,  especially  in  those  who 
appear  to  present  their  parts  to  receive  the  kicks 
which  keep  then\  going  between  gutter  and  cess- 
pool :  a  waywardness  which  even  more  than  temper 
succeeds  in  making  them  into  a  kind  of  clay  unmeet  to 
the  hand  which  would  govern.  The  great  unwashed 
will  accept  the  infliction  of  the  bath  which  cuts 
a  shce  off  the  space  of  their  linuted  premises  with 
resignation  «ad  reflect  that  it  wUl  indeed  have  a  use 
as  a  wardrobe  apd  coal-piace.  Though  they  are  cast 
down  by  such  things  they  are  not  defeated.  "  Rule" 
slides  from  them,  as  water  slides  from  a  duck. 
"  Rule  "  has  effect  only  on  thoee  who  are  indoctri- 
nated with  the  DagfBa :  those  who  are  under  the 
spell  of  the  "Word."  Even  these — these  intellec- 
taalB  aw  not  pJaced  in  bondage  by  the  ralers :  theirs 
Is  a  vohwtary  bondage — true  freedom ,  according  to 
the  W»rd — a»d  if  they  act  as  automata  it  is  that 
they  subscribe  to  the  dogma  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
b*  as  ««temata.  They  sahrait  themselves  to  the  law  : 
becau*  they  approve  not  always  indeed  of  the 
law,  but  of  the  attitude  which  sub;nits  to  law. 

I$i    tJJ    IJJ 

k  i$  QOt  therefore  for  its  supposed  prowess  in  the 
Tine  of  government  that  democracy's  claims  are 
Qt«oxioms.  U  earns  its  odium  through  the  commodity 
Which  the  "  rulers  "  offer  in  exchange  for  their  inves- 
^  titure  with  authority  to  govern.  "  Rjtlers  "  appear 
conAwnptihle  »ot  for  what  they  take  but  what  they 
give.  That  they  lay  hold  of  authority  and  all  the 
ready  cash  which  their  positions  render  available  is, 
if  refirettable,  yet  tolerable:  the  machine  will  go 
unti>  it  breaks ;  the  vexatious  thing  is  that  in  order 
to  become  instated  in  their  position  of  advantage 
they  must  needs  undermine  and  bemuse  by  flattery 
til»  iate)iig«(ice  of  those  whue  lack  of  k  is  sufficiently 
by   Aeir  wiUia^ness  t»  have   truck  with 


.... •    *    * 

6Ke«  upon  a  tmie,  we  heard — •r  raari — abeut  a 
saMiH-  hakanf  i>g  to  the  ranks  wfaa  hy  the  worktags 
gf  nNwduMCc  which  we  facget,  found  himself  dining 
fli  th^  eMcers*   mne.       Fiadioe  himself  imable  to 

CM*  the  vm  to  which  he  night  be  expected  to  put 
[^k.k  II  III  plataki  hefore  him,  he  haaarded  pMtttag 
it  !•  «^  lOHi^i  whereupMi  tke  officers  landed:  ail, 
tlKH  .jB,  a«v«  one  thr  highest  in  rank.  This  noble 
amti  ih  wdw  to  adasiaiater  the  rebuke  to  the  manaere 
o$tJ^bmtbffmtkm»,  aad  further  to  eenrer  the  eei>- 
hnieattf  tk» funt,  s*rw|rk«vay  placed  ice  i«  bis  seup 
^ta*.  Tllii  aiilliiig  stmf  as  we  remMnber  it  did  aeit 
^n^«  th^>ai»t^«t  went  o«  to  eatptaia  hewr  tna* 
gntktiltty  »nd  tn»JMmmamtT  rewai  themaelvee  »  40 


fine  an  essence  of  Christian  good-breeding,  but  it  wiJl 
serve  our  purpose  better  to  regard  the  story  as  here 
finished  and  use  it  as  an  analogy  in  a  totally  different 
sense,  thus :  those  who  use  the  flattery  of  the  demo- 
cratic  "  equality "  argument  in  order  to  win  the 
support  of  the  mob  do  their  uttermost  to  confuse  the 
LmSoTt  of  "  gentUity  "  :  how  far  they  have  succeeded 
the  influence  of  the  coacept  of  "natural  rights  bears 
witness.  They  encourage  "  claims  "  to  be  laid  to 
things  which  from  their  nature  can  only  be  freely 
eiv«».  A  delicacy  which  Bwrely  seeks  not  to  press 
aie  confusion  which  error  brings  in  miseonstraed  into 
a  concession  that  no  error  exists  :  rather,  indeed,  that 
those  who   fail   to  perpetaate   it  are   themselves  la 
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Every  new  creed  is  ninety-nine  parts  riehauK  el 
all  the  creeds  which  by  virtue  of  its  hundredth  part 
it  is  supposed  to  supersede :  the  fact  that  the  ingre- 
dients   are    incongruous    proving    no    bar    to    such 
rehashing.     To  mince  the  whole  to  a  uniform  state  of 
non-recognition  where  possible,  and  to  accept  whole 
what   resists   the   process   according   to   its   external 
merits,  is  the  method  of  treatment.     NaturaHy  there- 
fore in  the  cult  of  equality-cum-democracy  it  is  not 
surprising   to  be  met  with  the  spirit  of  "  Noblesse 
oblwe,"    aotwithstasdiag    the    fact   that   democracy 
knows  no  "Noblesse."  How  this  curious  combination 
of    exclusives    is   worked    in    together    is   illustrated 
fey  the  iacident  narrated  above.    The  "  noble  "  officer 
acted    in   the   spirit   which   lies   behind   the   attitude 
"  Noblesse  oblige  "—the  attitude  that  a  superior  can 
always  afford  to  concede  a  poia*  :  it  is  *•  spirit  of 
chivalrv  :   the  meaning  df  the  handicap :   it  is  to  be 
found  almost  everywhere  where  the  relatively  strong 
and  weak,  superior  and  inferior  meet  togethe*.     It  is 
the   swagger  of   the   superior   at  their   subtlest  and 
suavest,    since    it    wins   a   conscious    recognrtion  of 
superiority   by   the   very   act   which   would   seem  to 
minimise  it.     Now  the  confusion  which  is  effected  hy 
the  demagogues  :  those  would-be  rulers  who  in  order 
to  win  their  way  to  authority  must  flatter  the  mob, 
lies    in   the    implication   that   while   stiji   "  NoWesse 
oblige,"  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of  relative  merit 
on  which  it  is  buitt  is  there  no  longer.     It  has  been  sab- 
merged  in  democratic  equality.    Therefore  a  superior 
not  merely  may  ice  hi&  sou(> :  he  auihi  and  must ;  m 
fact,  we  sujqHJsedly,  aU  prefer  iced  saup  now  :  the  new 
creed  having;  eteated  a  aew  procedure.     If  mcompe- 
teace  is  the  equal  of  competence  and  the  iacompetent 
outnumber  the  competent,  then  by  the  "  right      ot 
democracy  and  the  "  will  of  the  greatest  luunber 
the  incompetent  must  set  the  procedure.     Ta"^  '* 
nothing  of  course  in  the  ways  of  procedure  already 
existing  which  is  oat  the  result  of  "  class  "  preiu(»« 
and  autocratic  naughtiness  :   nothing  in  the  relative 
quality  ot  mwi's  intelligenca  a»d  tl»e  nature  of  things 
otherwise  to  explain  why  the  relative  poikiora  l»y« 
arranged  themselves  as  they  have.     AU  this  wicked  dis- 
parity is  purely  superficial  and  wiM  be  combatedBy 
a  judicious  mixture  of  scolding  and  jrfeading.     H^" 
unto  Mr.  Latwbury's  paper  on  the  subject:  '  Evetjl* 
private   must   he    as    free    as   aay    daacty    o™"";-., 
"  Must  "  iM  lew  1     Suppose  he  had  said  '  can  he    • 
Why  did  he  not?     Presumably  because  "  he  '    ca? | 
be.    Then  what  is  the  route,  between  point  and  point 
of  which,  "Can't  be  "  becomes  "  M»st  be  '^'  in  a  mwd 
like  Mr.  Lansbury's?     What  iwagie  humaa  f^J 
is  worked  o«  the  way  and  who  works   it?     »». 
Asquith  or  I*.   Maodooald  ox  even  Mr.  Lansb'Jfi 
himself?      Or  does  Mr.  Lansbury  find  hope  In  ow 
temper  of  "  privates  "  themselves?    To  us  they  s^ 
to  be  coowicueus^y  sUeat.     We  ""^  ^  tilfv  ^ 
privates  are  as  free  as  they  can  be,  and  whentney  «^ 
be  more  free,  they  will  be.     "  Free  "  ?»  $uCh  an  ofH* 


sort  of  a  word.  It  has  the  power  of  BUggeetiag  itself 
to  be  something  which  can  be  conferred,  like  rations 
and  uniforms,  and  yet  when  it  has  been  followed 
through  a  long  series  of  disillusionings  it  lets  one 
down  to  the  truth  that  it  is  in  itself  representative 
only;  it  merely  marks  the  limit  of  one's  individual 
power,  like  the  index-needle  on  those  machines  where 
one  hits  on  a  sort  of  anvil  with  a  hammer  to  test  one's 
strength.  The  index  will  move  up  and  down  the 
scale  in  the  most  obliging  manner  within  the  limits 
of  one's  power  to  strike.  And  similarly  with  the 
privates'  freedom  :  it  is  anything  their  power  can 
make  it.  If  their  power  of  "  freedom  "  were  equal 
to  that  of  officers  :  why  did  they  not  become  officers 
and  so  become  ' '  free  ' '  and  dandy  too  ?  They  would 
then  have  avoided  the  grounds  of  suspicion  that  it 
was  less.  It  is  to  be  assumed  they  did  not  become 
privates  because  in  comparison  with  being  officers 
they  preferred  to.  Parents'  poverty?  But  we  must 
accept  parents.  Our  parents  are  our  one  not-uncer- 
tain inheritance.  What  they  are  and  what  they  do  is 
part  of  what  one  inevitably  comes  by,  inevitably  as 
we  come  by  our  features  and  our  gifts.  Unequal 
opportunity?  But  there  can  be  no  equal  opportunities. 
Moreover  Fortune  keeps  in  stock  at  least  ten 
thousand  opportunities  per  man.  It  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  lacking  but  the  power  to  accept 
them.  And  if  all,  out  of  a  man's  ten  thousand  oppor- 
tunities fail  to  suit,  it  always  lies  open  to  him  to 
create  a  wholly  new  one  unique  for  himself. 
All  of  which  may  well  appear  if  not  indeed,  but  doubt- 
fully true,  at  least  quite  unhelpful  as  to  the  telling. 
To  which  the  reply  is  that  it  is  quite  true  and  would 
be  helpful  to  a  real  democrat,  if  only  one  could  find 
such.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  "  democrat  "  is  a  very 
rare  bird  and  not  a  nice  one.  The  illusion  that  he 
exists  in  his  hundreds  of  thousands  is  a  simple  fiction 
put  into  currency  by  journalists  :  "  democracy  "  a 
label  unmeritedly  attached  to  a  community  of  self- 
respecting  egoistic  common-sense  people,  who  only 
very  occasionally  and  shamefacedly  talk  about  theii 
abstract  rights,  equality,  the  will  of  the  people  and 
the  rest.  There  is  not,  for  instance,  one  person  in 
one  hundred  thousand  who  could  recite  this  tirade  of 
Mr.  Lansbury's  with  an  unembarrassed  countenance. 
"  There  seem  to  be  two  recognised  and  main  ways 
of  serving  humanity.  The  exponent  of  one  method 
deduces  from  his  love  of  people  in  general  a  love  of 
himself  in  particular.  Charity,  he  argues,  enlighten- 
ment, idealism — these  must  begin  at  home ;  and  with 
a  loyal  and  logical  conscience  he  proceeds  to  Weed 
out  of  that  same  suffering  world  either  fortune  or 
social  position,  influence,  power.  And  for  the  damn- 
able wholeness  of  his  flesn(if  men  had  but  the  eyes 
to  see  It)  the  leprosy  of  humanity  festers  and  reeks 
the  more." — Daily  Herald,  Saturday,  April  11. 
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In  fact,  the  conclusion  to  which  one  is  pressed  is 
that  we—that  is  the  people  who  talk  and  write — take 
all  theories,  politics  and  propagandas  too  seriously  : 
far  more  so  than  ever  was  intended  by  those  who 
amuse  themselves  by  such  species  of  Sport.  The 
permanent  r61e  of  propagandists  and  politicians  is 
that  of  public  entertainer;  and  they  stand  or  fall  by 
the  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  they  entertain?" 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  still  exert  a  draw. 
Star  turns  like  Sir  Edward  Carson  or  Mr.  Asquith  can 
compete  without  shame  with  a  football  match  before 
toe  season  gets  exciting  :  with  a  "  cinema  "  enter- 
tainment. It  is  true  that  they  have  the  entire  Strength 
of  the  advertising  power  of  the  Press  of  both  parties 
t»  boost  them  and  create  a  fictitious  interest.  The 
minor  characters  of  course  have  a  harder  time  of  it, 
"'oufh  for  these  the  services  of  the  Press  are  always 
available.  The  "  princijrfes,"  the  "creeds"  of 
P^llfJcians  have  nethiag  to  do  with  their  pull  on  the 
public  attention :  everything  depends  upon  their 
abdity  to  organise  a  good  display  (whedier  tftey  run 


a  one-man  show  or  a  team  matters  nothing)  which 
will  provide  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  backers  of 
the  favourite,  or  the  home  team,  shoutiag  themselves 
delirious  with  delight.  When  politicians,  thnough- 
some  defect  of  horse-sense,  mistake  their  vocation, 
and  imagine  themselves  to  be  teachers  and  preacheri; 
with  a  message  and  think  that  the  message  will  make  - 
good  their  failure  to  entertain  with  the  publk;,  they 
are  qukkly  put  to  rights.  The  present  unpopularitjr 
of  the  suffragettes  following  so  rapidly  on  thett^ 
former  popularity  will  illustrate  the  case.  When 
their  "  propaganda"  was  worked  as  a  smart,  prompt,' 
unfailingly  successful  s/isw,  it  was  an  enthusiastic 
success :  a  sort  of  Vesta  Tilley  on  the  political  stage. 
Now  that  it  has  betaken  itself  to  seriousness,  tp 
stretchers,  "tragedies"  and  ugly  scenes,  it  is  vaguely 
disliked  by  its  former  enthusiastic  backers.  Theft: 
"  principle  "  is  exactly  what  it  was,  but  because  thft. 
entertainment  they  put  on  the  boards  is  votetl  4, 
poor  show,  what  were  "heralds  of  the  dawn" 
are  now  labelled  misguided  fanatics.  Sir  EdWard 
Carson  offers  another  instance.  It  is  because  he  has. 
made  it  clear  he  can  put  up  a  smart  exhilarating  shoW 
that  the  "  people  "  are  prepared  to  oflffer  to  the  Con»- 
servative  Grand  Opera  Company  a  prospect  of  future 
patronage;  and  Mr.  Balfour  showed  a  sure  "  states- 
manship "  in  picking  up  the  cue  and  appearing  as 
stump  orator  in  .^lyde  Park.  Agaia — Mr.  Aequith. 
He  was  Intelligent  enough  to  see  that  it  was  not  an 
argument  the  recent  "  political  "  situation  required: 
it  was  a  counter-hero  :  and  did  his  best.  Very  nicely 
too  :  his  success  can  be  gauged  by  what  his  audience 
was  prepared  to  swallow  whole.  A  mortj  laughabte 
speech  was  never  uttered  than  the  one  this  gentletnati 
offered  at  Ladybank  a  week  ago.  Had  he  not  been  a 
"hero"  it  would  have  been  riddled  through  with 
laughter.  Consider  the  remark :  the  top-note  oil 
which  he  was  bold  enough  even  to  pause — for 
applause:  "The  .Army  will  hear  nothing  at 
pKjlitics  from  me,  and  in  return  I  expect  to  heaif- 
nothing  of  politics  from  the  Army."  You  bet 
he  doesn't.  The  "  Array  will  hear  nodting  tst 
politics  from  me."  Of  course  not,  but  to  make  « 
' '  ruler  ' '  gaily  ruling  hear  something  of  politics  f*»m 
them  is  the  Army's  very  proper  business.  One  mttti 
confess  that  so  finely-nerved  a  stroke  commands  one's 
admiration.  After  this  master-stroke  "  your  army" 
is  merely  the  purring  approval  a  pleased  operator 
will  show  to  a  patient  who  has  stood  a  trying 
operation  well. 
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Still,  Mr,  Asquith  must  have  felt  he  was  niaking:  a_L 
desperate,  neck-or-nothing  experiment.  It  must  be  A 
wearing  method  of  providing  for  a  wife  and  family 
of  an  elderly  gentleman  to  accept  all  oddS  offered,  on 
the  strength  of  one's  ability  to  move  to  stew  ntusie. 
and  talk  vague  theory  in  a  recitative  Crfculattd  to 
hypnotise  any  intelligence  which  may  be  lurking 
hidden  in  one's  audience.  Melodrama  is  dangerOti* 
as  an  occupation  for  people  past  their  first  youth  : 
one  snigger  from  a  devotee  suddetily  illtmiined  wiMt 
an  intelligent  gleam  might  destroy  ifte  career  iw* 
which  have  been  built  the  hopes  of  a  lifetinW.  It 
seems  inevitable  p6lttk:ians  will  be  driven  seriously  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  getting  a  little  ahead  of 
the  more  lagging  intelligences,  by  changing  their 
rdle  from  melodfattta  to  comedy.  The  diang*  will 
melt  away  their  dignity;  Ae  sente  e<  the  actual- 
thrown  on  heroics  Is  »  sure  solvent,  but  on  the  pre* 
cipitate  of  comk:  relief  which  the  pranese  ultimately 
throws  down  will  be  laid  a  fftf  surer  ftnindathrti  for' 
those  "  careers  "  from  which  ttiey  ll»pe  so  much. 
There  is  in  short  a  far  greater  acdpe  for  disptay  of 
talent  in  a  character  of  W.  S.  OiHleit,  than  In  the 
most  heroic  of  Grand  Opera  heroes,  and  a  Dah  Leno 
will  go  far  ■hper  into  the  affSetioos  ef  t*e  peWlo> 
than  can  a  Sir  Henry  Irving ;  acoardlfagly  *  P^*;;^ 
who  worked  indiscretion  Into  ■  flOtiufbiirf  tmmi'9Hm 
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allowed  fact  to  make  its  commentary  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  facts,  baiting  the  interpretation  with  the  fact 
as  the  comic  spirit  baits  the^'  noble  "  one,  such  a  one 
would  really  enrich  the  community  with  a  new  kind  of 
art.  If  a  clever  man  entered  political  circles  with  the 
realisation  that  by  the  side  of,  say,  the  collected 
political  utterances  of  a  "  correct "  politician  like  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  simple  narration  of  a  servant  girl|s 
carryings-on  with  the  butcher's  man  is  an  artistic 
ddcument  of  relatively  high  worth,  dulness  which  is 
the  only  evil  would  take  wings  and  depart.  The  actual 
doings  of  politicians  must  have  some  human  interest : 
whereas  those  by  which  they  choose  to  be  known  in 
public  have  none.  Instantly  the  veil  slips  aside, 
things  become  luminous.  Turned  indiscreet  side  out, 
they  lose  their  smug  smoothness.  An  indiscreet 
politician  assisted  in  well-doing  by  an  indiscreet  press 
would  realise  that  their  proper  business  is  just  with 
those  things  which  at  present  are  enabled  remotely  to 
tickle  our  sense  in  the  shape  of  the  scandalous 
memoirs  of  circles  now  fifty  years  dead.  Scandal,  in 
short,  is  the  only  news  worth  retailing.  It  represents 
publk  life  in  earnest  whereas  at  present  we  get  public 
life  by  pretence.  There  is  scope  for  a  "creative" 
genius  in  such  a  r61e. 


The  Law  of  the  Talons. 

By  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman. 
I. 

The  apple  on  the  treetop  high 

Ripens,  and  no  man  wonders  why ; 

Unless  the  boys  should  steal  it  now, 

'Twill  grow  'neath  Heaven's  smile  and  frown; 

And  when  it  rots  from  off  the  bough 

The  apple  falls  not  up,  but  down. — 

Yet  if  you  ask  me  why  that's  so. 

Indeed,  indeed,  I  do  not  know. 
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Perhaps  it  does  as  me  and  yt 
Because  the  other  apples  do ; 
Perhaps  it  tumbles  in  the  dust 
(Again  like  us)  because  it  must. 

II. 

The  Boss,  he  builds  his  mill  foursquare 
With  mohey  got  I  can't  say  where ; 
He  offers  me  "  The  Right  To  Work  "— 
And  wages?     Well,  he  pays  me  just 
Enough,  if  I  don't  sicken  or  shirk, 

Tn  keep  my  body  from  the  dust. 

He  gives  me  leave  to  live,  and  I 

Give  him  the  work  he  lives  on,  which 

Seems  right  enough,  for  I  don't  die 

And  he  keeps  on  a-getting  rich. 

"Small  wage!"   says  you.      And:    "Why  so?" 

Well, 
Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  tell. 

Perhaps  the  Boss  like  any  man, 

Pays  a  small  wage  because  he  can ; 

His  money  is  his  own,  you  bet ! 

And  mne  ?     Why,  mine's  what  I  can  get. 
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IT  is  astonishing  how  little  even  the  best  of  us 
knows.  Not  a  fortnight  ago  I  had  to  admit  to 
several  jeering  elders  that  I  had  never  heard  of 
Father  Tyrell  and  never  known  of  the  existence  of 
the  modernist  heresy.  And  now  while  we  have  all 
been  moving  complacently  through  our  daily  banali- 
ties, Mr.  W.  L.  George  has  been  writing  articles  to 
literary  journals  on  the  state  of  contemporary  drama. 
Astonishing !  I  had  thought  that  there  was  no 
contemporary  drama,  or  so  little  that  it  was  hardly 
noticeable;  I  had  supposed  that  one  only  went  to  the 
theatre  to  escape  doing  something  which  requires 
thought;  and  I  had  come  to  believe  that,  with  the 
great  exception  of  Mr.  Yeats,  the  drama  was  a  trade 
and  not  an  art.  And  all  this  tim^Mr.  George  has 
been  seeing  plays  and  reading  pfays  and  writing 
about  plays.  I  am  seriously  impressed  by  his  know- 
ledge of  modern  dramatic  productions.  He  talks 
about  "  The  Man  from  Blankley's  "  and  Maeterlinck 
and  "  Hindle  Wakes  "  and  Mr.  Rann  Kennedy  in  a 
most  professional  and  nonchalant  manner.  It  is 
■great ;  it  is  prodigious.  Here  have  I  been  living 
among  people  who  call  themselves  informed  and  cul- 
tured and  so  forth  and  no  one  has  ever  told  me  about 
Mr.  Rann  Kennedy  or  "  The  Man  from  Blankley's." 
I  am  most  curious  about  them.  I  gather  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  a  playwright  and  "The  Man  from 
Blankley's"  a  play,  and  not  a  literary  pseudonym; 
this  knowledge  I  owe  to  Mr.  George's  considerate 
use  of  inverted  commas — "  quotes,"  I  think  they  are 
called  now  in  good  literary  society.  But  beyond  this 
mere  increase  in  knowledge,  which  though  valuable 
in  itself  is  perhaps  inconsiderable,  Mr.  George's 
"  Dramatic  Actualities"  does  much  towards  broaden- 
ing the  mind  of  ^y  mere  man-of-letters.  I  learn  for 
the  first  time  what  the  Common  Man — one-  of  those 
"  simple  steady  millions  who  labour  eight  to  ten  hours 
a  day  in  office  and  workshop  " — thinks  of  the  drama; 
and  then  again  I  learn  what  Mr.  George  thinks  of 
the  moral  opinion  of  the  Common  Man,  of  his 
religious  belief.  Moreover  I  find  in  Mr.  George's 
Common  Man  a  delightful  catholicity  of  taste ;  he  (the 
C.  M.)  apparently  enjoys  equally  the  stage-setting  of 
Sir  H.  B.  Tree  and  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig;  he 
demands  a  light  touch ;  he  must  be  cheated  and 
coaxed;  and  he  likes  powder  and  patches,  duels  and 
elopements.  All  this  is  profoundly  interesting, 
though,  perhaps,  not  always  immediately  connected 
with  the  drama.  Yet  I  admit  that  after  I  had  read 
Mr.  George's  four  essays  my  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
_some  confusion.  "  What  js  he  getting  at?"  I  asked 
myself,  "  Where  is  this  admirably  handled  informa- 
tion and  clever  argument  taking  me?  What  does  he 
want  to  prove?  Why  is  he  first  a  dramatic  critic 
attacking  the  drama  of  ideas,  then  a  common  man 
pleading  that  Synge  is  obscure  and  '  Justice  '  _  a 
grinding  mistery,  and  then  himself  again  attacking 
his  former  husk  '  the  Common  Man  '  for  prejudices 
against  '  unpleasant '  and  '  religious  '  {days?" 

Now  that  I  have  re-read  Mr.  George's  essays  and 
pondered  them  I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  my 
confusion  of  mind  was  due  to  my  own  stupidity.  I 
suggest  that  Mr.  George  wrote  his  essays  at  different 
times,  from  somewhat  different  standpoints,  and  widJ 
different  ideas  to  propagate.  Hence  the  four  sections 
of  "Dramatic  Actualities"  do  not  cohere;  and  I 
believe  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  modern  prose 
writers,  among  whom  Mr.  George  is  properly  con- 
sidered to  be  distinguished,  aim  at  clarity  and 
preciseness. 

If  the  articles  are  taken  separately  the  argument  u» 
each   is  fairly  apparent.      In   "  Dramatic  Criteria 
Mr.  George  admirably  sums  up  the  ten  chief  technical 
faults  of  the  drama  of  ideas.     I  will  not  repeat  them 


Dramatic    Actualities."      By    W. 
(Sidgwick  &  Jacksoa.     a/-) 


L.    George. 


here,  because  people  must  buy  Mr.  George's  book. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  very  able  diagnoses 
and  Jhat  nearly  all  the  plays  of  ideas  are  proved  to 
suffer  from  one  or  more  of  these  artistic  errors.  The 
criticism  of  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Jerome,  and  of  other 
dramatists  is  just,  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  a 
dramatic  critic  who  prefers  "Salome"  to  "The 
Importance  of  being  Earnest,"  and  bases  his  hope 
for  the  future  of  English  plays  on  Mr.  Bennet  and 
Mr.  Masefield?  I  have  watched  Mr.  Bennet's  plays 
with  interest — the  kind  of  interest  one  takes  in  a 
maga^iine  story — and  I  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Masefield 's 
great  talents.  But  the  future  of  the  drama,  the  art 
of  the  stage,  is,  I  think,  in  other  and  perhaps  even 
worthier  hands.  Mr.  Yeats  alone  among  modern 
English  writers  of  drama  has  produced  plays  whiph 
age  will  not  wither  and  which  possess  all  the  qualities 
of  beauty  and  emotion  which  we  desire  from  a  great 
work  of  art.  In  a  lecture  Mr.  Yeats  has  criticised 
what  he  calls  the  "  topical  drama,"  the  drama  which 
is  without  joy,  the  drama  with  a  purpose,  without  the 
enduring  power  of  arousing  emotion,  without  beauty. 
Revive  the  plays  of  fifteen  years  ago — says  Mr. 
Yeats — of  five  years  ago,  even  of  last  year;  how 
many  of  them  would  be  utterly'  stale,  unattractive  to 
everyone,  almost  incomprehensible  from  that  very 
"  topicalness  "  which  ensured  their  immediate  but 
ephemeral  success.  The  plays  of  Synge  and  of  Mr. 
Yeats  are  among  the  oldest  that  Mr.  George  men- 
tions; they  are  also  the  freshest  and  most  genuinely 
pleasureable. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  other  three  essays 
so  extensively.  It  is  enough  to  remark  that  the 
second  essay  has  for  its  subject  that  yearning  of  the 
Common  Man  for  the  now  antiquated  drama  of 
ideas— only  he  yearns  for  it  to  be  diluted  to  suit  his 
own  tastes.  Mr.  George  pleads  for  the  introduction 
of  "comic  relief  "  in  the  drama  of  ideas  (though  it 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Shaw  at  least  has  introduced 
plenty);  he  quotes  the  Shakespearian  uses  of  the 
clown,  the  jests,  the  songs  &c.,  with  which 
Shakespeare  used  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  ground- 
lings. And,  yes,  Aristophanes  threw  nuts  to  the 
Athenian  mob  to  gain  their  applause  and  votes — it  is 
an  old  trick,  "  but  is  it  art?"  Perhaps  when  Mr. 
George  produces  a  play  he  will  come  on  the  stage  as 
his  own  chorodidaskalos  and  throw  cigars  to  the 
gallery  to  propitiate  their  goodwill. 

The  most  astounding  remark  in  Mr.  George's 
book  occurs  in  "  Plays  Unpleasant."  He  says  "  The 
bourgeois  is  not  always  wrong;  as  a  judge  of  tech- 
nique it  is  always  right,  for  it  quite  clearly  imposes 
upon  works  that  purport  to  be  art  that  first  condition 
of  art— form. ' '  Qsiria  I  What  a.  statement  I  Ibsen 
was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  dramatic  form — 
now  the  bourgeois  adored  him  I     Whistler  the  divine 

arranger  "  of  form — ^how  they  loved  him  !  Flaubert 
—the  master  novelist — ^how  they  study  him  !  Mr. 
Unrad— but  "  Chance  "  has  caught  on.     .     .     . 

Dramatic  Actualities  ought  to  start  an  unusual 
process  in  the  "  common  man's  "  mind— that  of 
mought.  Whether  Mr.  George  believes  all  he  says 
does  not  matter.  The  pity  is  that  he  has  wasted  his 
agreeable  talent  and  technique  on  the  criticism  of 
plays,  most  of  which  are  merely  transitory  and  whose 
very  names  will  be  forgotten  within  a  score  of 
years — even  by  the  common  man. 

Richard  Aldington. 

Liberations : 

Studies  ot  IndlvidnaUty  in  Contamporaij  Mnsic. 

'I-  Balilla  Pratella  and  Futurist  Music. 

you  turn  backward  to  count  the  links  of  the  chain 
which  connects  your  thought  with  the  minds  of 
the  dead  and  the  petrified  the  strong  chord  which 
holds  you   to   life   will    slip   from   your   grasp. 


Shout  then,  O  man,  wide-mouthed,  that  your 
voice  may  be  carried  on  the  wind  of  to-morrow  !" 
— Paolb  Buzzi  [From  Versi  Liberi  in  the  Book  of 
the  Futurist  Poets].  '  ' 

THE  works  of  a  creative  artist  are  necessarily  the 
statement  of  his  personal  desires  and  the  record 
of  his  personal  experience  and  achievement,  and 
their  value  is  proportionate  to  the  development  of  his 
individuality.  The  creative  faculty  is  the  absolute 
possession  of  the  individual  mind.  The  mass  being 
solely  reproductive  is  incapable  of  creation,  and  the 
artistic  forms  which  come  into  its  possession  are 
reduced,  by  reason  of  this  incapacity,  to  the  level  of 
reproductive  machinery  which,  as  all  mechanism, 
grows  inadequate  with  the  progress  of  evolution  and 
must  necessarily  become  worn-out  with  use.  Hence 
it  follows  that  although  the  necessity  of  an  effective 
artistic  medium  is  evident,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to 
limit  creative  activity  by  existing  standards,  as  such 
limitation  can  result  only  in  an  inadequate  mode  of 
expression.  The  theory  of  a  fixed  standard  of  art 
and  beauty  is  ^n  excuse  invented  by  mediocrity  to 
cover  its  creative  impotence. 

With  the  increased  scope  of  thought  and  achieve- 
ment the  traditional  limits  and  forms  resultant  there- 
from have  ceased  to  have  application  to  contemporary' 
life  and  art  conditions.  In  all  spheres  of  civilisation 
to-day  there  is  a  growing  consciousness  of  new 
elements.  With  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the 
invention  and  perfection  of  new  types  of  mechanism, 
the  external  aspect  of  life  has  undergone  a  complete 
change,  and  this  has  naturally  caused  a  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  mental  standpoint  of  the  artist.  With 
the  attainment  of  increased  speed  and  the  new 
capacity  for  flight  the  old  conceptions  of  time,  space, 
and  distance  have  ceased  to  exist..  Thus  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  new  freedom  resulting  on  and  proceeding 
from  a  realisation  of  new  dimensions.  It  has  become 
necessary  to  revise  our  attitude  in  regard  to  almost 
everything.  Life  has  become  swifter  and  more 
dynamic  in  its  manifestations  and  constant  activity 
is  necessary  to  cope  with  the  possibilities  which  each 
day  opens  up.  Vigour  and  continual  concentration 
are  more  imperative  now  than  at  any  preceding  time. 
Experimenting  with  new  forces,  many  of  which  we 
as  yet  understand  imperfectly,  every  moment  reveals 
strange  possibilities  :  every  movement  is  fraught  with 
tremendous  consequences.  We  cannot  return  to 
ancient  lore  for  guidance :  the  experience  of  the  past 
deals  with  things  which  are  now  obsolete  or  obstruc- 
tionary  and  its  laws  have  no  application  to  conditions 
of  which  it  had  no  conception.  The  mental  and 
physical  aspects^  of  to-day  are  the  direct  outcome  of 
elements  which  have  never  until  now  entered  into  the 
life  of  humanity  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  them 
by  the  old  standards.  Moreover  the  reverence  of 
tradition  is  retrospective  and  retrospection  is  a  sign  of 
inactivity  and  decrepitude.  An  era  of  action  has 
commenced  which  demands  courage,  the  faculty  of 
acute  analysis  and  scientific  thought  to  control  and 
direct  its  forces.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
centrate on  the  present  with  a  continual  view  to  the 
fut»re  possibilities  of  each  effort.  In  short  a  total 
revision  of  values  has  become  imperative ;  a  complete 
revolution  against  the  fixed  conceptions  of  the  past. 
The  internal  quality  requisite  for  such  a  revolution 
has  been  excellently  summarised  by  a  sentence  in  "  La 
Necessity  della  Rivoluzione "  by  Giovanni  Papini, 
himself  a  Futurist  Leader — "  La  vera  rivoluzione 
comincia  nelle  teste  e  non  gia  sulle  barricate  "  [The 
true  revolution  commences  in  the  head  and  not  on  the 
barricades].  The  value  of  individuality  .  becomes 
therefore  mcreasedly  apparent  since  the  public,  as  all 
masses  in  time  of  revolution,  is  incapable  of  grasping 
anything  beyond  the  momentary  significance  of 
events.  Intellect  is  the  requisite  quality  to-day  and 
the  mass  is,  before  all  things  ,  emoti'onal.  Cfrasdc 
measures  are.  necessary,  to  awaken,  the  world  from 
apathy  and  sentimentalism  to  the  satie  ^n8e"6f;pro- 
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portion  which  analysis  and  science  *ave  revealed. 
To  attain  this  result  an  aggressive  spirhi  is  necessary 
which  will  concedfe  nothing  to  sentimenl!"or  super- 
stition and  which  will  ruthlessly  destroy  all  "things 
\yhich  obstruct  expansion  and  personality.  The 
realisation  of  this  necessity  has  brought  into  being 
the  movement  known  as  Futurism  which  seeks  to 
infuse  all  branches  of  art  with  a  spirit  of  liberation 
and  anti-traditionalism.  Being  the  direct  product  of 
contemporary  conditions  the  influence  of  Futurist  con- 
ceptions on  music  is  exceedingly  valuable  by  reason 
of  the  opportunity  for  individual  expression  which  it 
renders  possible. 

The  leader  of  Futurist  music  is  Balilla  Pratella,  a 
young  musician  of  Bologna.     His  first  appearance  in 
Continental  music  proper  took  place  with  the  produc- 
tion of  his  Futurist  opera  "  La  Sina  d'Vargoun  "  in 
the  Teatro  Comunale  at  Bologna,    December,    1909, 
the  work  itself  being  winner  of  a  prize  of  10,000  lire 
left  for  competition  by  the  will  of  Cincinnato  Baruzzi. 
The  committee  of  judges  consisted  of  the  composers 
Pietro  Mascagni,  Giocomo  Orefice,  Gugliamo  Mattioli, 
Rudolfo  Ferrari  and  the  critic  Gian  Battista  Nappi. 
The  i)erformance  met  with  an  enthusiastic  receprtion, 
which  was  a  double  compliment  to  the  composer,  both 
poem   and   music   being   from   his   pen.      This   work 
marks   the   commencement   of  a   new   era   in   Italian 
y.  music.     Though  the  text  is  written  in  liberated  verse 
it  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  lyrical  music  dramas 
of  Bruneau  and  Charpentier  which  are  set  to  a  prose 
libretto  and  which  it  transcends  in  dynamic  expres- 
sion through  the  rhythmic  quality  of  its  literary  basis. 
Since  that  time  Pratella  has  composed  other  important 
works    and   has    issued    several    manifestoes,    propa- 
gandist and  technical,  and  a  musical  manual  entitled 
"  La  Teoria  della  Musica"  and  the  whole  trend  of  his 
writing,  musical  and  otherwise,  shows  him  to  be  the 
possessor  of  an  exceedingly  virile  and  logical  intellect 
which  expresses  itself  with  a  force  and  sincerity  com- 
manding   respect    and    consideration.       Violent    and 
audacious  as  the  manifestoes  are,  chaostic  and  revolu- 
tionary as  his  music  may  seem  to  some,  the  motive 
beneath  evinces  no  reckless  destructiveness  for  mere 
love  of  the  act  itself.       Living   in  a  swift  age,  his 
vigorous    spirit    frets    against    all    obstacles    which 
impede  his  progreiss  and  he  strives  passionately  for 
their  removal,  knowing  that  the  time  which  is  spent 
ii)  surinounting  them  would  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  exploring  new  paths.     Scientific  destruction 
of  refuse  and  decayed  matter,  material  or  intellectual, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  world. 
The    outworn    planet    revolves    unproductively    and 
monotonously  until  collision  with  another  body  results 
in   its  destruction,   but  from   thie  chaotfc   nebula  are 
produced  new  worlds  and  new  life.     This  scientific 
fact  may  be  taken  as  a  simile  of  the  conception  under- 
iVing     Futurist     propaganda.       Extravagance     alone 
seems  generally  recognised  as  the  principal   feature 
of  the  new  movement  without  consideration  of  the 
virile  elements  of  whk;h  this  extravagance  is  only  the 
heialthy  exuberance.      If  the   sage  loses  touch  with 
laughter,   burlesque   or   any   other   manifestation   of 
healthy  life  he  ceases  to  exercise  certain   important 
functions    and   lack    of   exercise   brings    about    that 
incapacity  and  impotence  which  are  disease.     Hence 
the  gradual  c|ecrepitu(^e  oT  the  majority  of  philoso- 
phers.     But  beneath  the  raillery   and  extravagance 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Marinetti,  Papini,  Sofiici 
'and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  tho^e  of  Pratella  lies  an 
in^omital>le  purpose,  a  human,  materialistic  and  highly 
kciehtific    conception ;    not    the    erectioii    of    useless 
tiion'uments  «Je>tined  to  obstruct  the.  progress  of  the 
fiitjire,   but   ihe  construction  of  lignt   and   effective 
edifices    wnich,    serving   a   material    purpose,    shall 
reiiialn  standing  only  until   some  superior  form  be 
discovere<J.  .  , 

The  nianifestoes  of  Pratella  shov  an  aciite  appre- 
ciatibd  of  the  new  forcies  g'hfch  science  has  broug;ht 
tn^  t^e  mental  wbrld.  They  contain  logical  and 
CT^IIentfy  constructed  arguments  for  the  complete 


freedom  of  the  musical  creator  and  a  progressive  out- 
look always  a  little  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  his 
fellow  composers.  Emancipation  of  the  student  from 
conditions  which  are  no  longer  effective ;  liberation  of 
rhythm  from  the  monotonous  domination  of  accepted 
time-theories;  destruction  of  every  outworn  formula 
and  suppression  of  musical  sentimentalism  and  super- 
stition, creation  with  a  view  to  future  potentialities 
and  the  conception  of  an  enharmonic  theme  system 
to  supersede  that  incongruous  harmonic  counterpoint 
which  has  had  so  baleful  an  influence  on  music ;  these 
are  the  chief  features  of^  his  extremely  logical 
writings,  conclusions  to  which  the  rhythmic  experi- 
ments of  Ernest  Austin,  Karg  El^,  Cyril  Scott  and 
Sibelius,  and  the  thematic  innovations  of  Bartok 
Kodaly  Schonberg,  Scriabin  and  Stravinsky  give 
added  significance. 

In  the  early  part  of  1909,  Professor  Granville 
Bantock  drew  my  attention  to  modern  "  horizontal" 
free  counterpoint  as  opposed  to  "  vertical  "  or  har- 
monic chordal  writing.  Pratella,  in  a  technical  mani- 
festo of  191 1,  seems  to  have  realised  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  this  tendency  in  the  enharmonic  theme 
theory  already  alluded  to.  This  conception  he  pro^ 
nounces  to  be  "  no  other  than  the  synthesis  of  har- 
mony," further  explaining  it  as  the  fusion  of  contra- 
puntal and  harmonic  expression  in  a  flowing  thematic 
line  which  by  its  successive  tones  traverses  and 
enunciates  its  internal  harmonic  qualities.  A  similar 
broad  conception  is  displayed  in  the  rhythmic  system 
by  which  he  replaces  the  inadequate  details  of  time 
theories.  Musical  time,  as  generally  understood,  is 
essentially  a  product  of  the  mass,  and  so  far  as  we 
can  see  originated  in  collective  labour  being  called 
into  service  to  regulate  the  movements  of  bodies  of 
primitive  workers  who,  being  ignorant  of  any  system 
of  manual  technique,  had  to  rely  on  the  substitution 
of  patience  and  endurance.  In  the  ordinary  work  of 
civilised  communities  the  time-beat  has  lost  itt 
original  significance,  having  now  but  little  practical 
application  save  for  the  purposes  of  drill  and  march- 
ing. But  the  inherently  inert  attitude  of  the  mass 
being  always  reluctant  to  relinquish  any  mechanical 
traditions  which  are  enveloped  in  sentimental 
associations  and  which  have  become  familiar  by 
means  of  constant  repetition,  have  insisted  on 
the  perpetuation  Of  time  in  the  crude  pulsa- 
tions of  popular  dances  and  the  consequent 
traditional  forms.  In  consequence  of  this,  rhythm, 
which  is  a  fundamental  element  of  music  in  a  greater 
degree  than  that  of  any  other  art  save  dancing,  has 
become  restricted  by  a  system  of  monotonous  time 
limitations.  This  has  resulted  in  the  stagnation  of 
true  rhjrthm  and  the  constraint  of  individual  exprei^  - 
sion  through  rhythmic  development. 

Pratella,  realising  the  evident  menace  to  artistic 
expansion  occasioned  by  this,  issued,  in  19121  _^ 
manifesto  entitled  "La  Distruzione  della  ^uadratura" 
which  affirms  the  necessity  for  complete  rhythmic 
liberation  in  musical  coiiiposition  in  a  degree  equal 
to  that  attained  by  liberated  verse  in  poetry.  Tnfe 
manifesto  deals  also  with  a  novel  system  of  tune 
signatures,  and  condemns  absolutely  the  degenerating 
influence  of  popular  dances  and  the  sentimental  atti- 
tude of  the  public  towards  musical  rliythins  generally- 
Apart  from  its  value  as  a  musical  treatise,  the  niam- 
festo  is  valuable  because  it  enables  us  to  realise  vk 
spirit  underlying  the  later  writings  of  Marinetti  and 
to  perceive  the  lack  of  rhythmic  vitality  which  popu- 
larises the  Tango  and  other  social  dances,  and  l»6 
absence  of  mental  vigour  which  permits  equally 
mpnotonous  and  sentimental  ireflections  on  Wagner  s 
"  Parsifal,"  a  work  which  the  logical  evolution  w 
humanity  has  rendered  futile  and  obsolete  in,  spirit  it 
not  in  musical  expression  and  which  has  receive" 
condenjnation  in  his  Futurist  letter  "  Down  with  tbe 
Tango  and  Parsifal !" 

The  artistic  standpoint  of  Pratella  is  always 
characterised  by  a  broadtieSs  wkiich  eliminates  aU 
trivial  or  superfluous  inatter  and  his  musical  wriOng 


is  the  direct  outcome  of  his  mental  breadth,  .being 
based  in  his  own  words  on  a  desire  "  to  liberate  the 
tri4e  sensibilities  of  music  from  all  imitations  and 
influences  of  the  past ;  to  feel  and  sin^  with  all  changes 
towards  the  future,  drawing  inspiration  and  aesthetics 
from  natural  sources  and  traversing  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  present,  human  and  as  yet  beyond 
human ;  and  to  exalt  the  man  symbol  perennially 
rejuvenated  in  the  varied  aspects  of  modern  life  and 
tlieir  intimate  relation  with  natural  causes."  [Mani- 
festo dei  Musicisti  Futuristi.  March,  191 1.]  For 
example,  his  "  Musica  Futurista  per  Orchestra  "  Op. 
30,  whicli  is  among  his  latest  works,  is  remarkable 
for  the  graphic  manner  in  which  it  synthesises  the 
dynamic  energy  and  mental  emotionalism  of  contem- 
porary thought.  With  the  huge  fortissimo  passage 
in  whole  tones  with  which  the  work  commences,  one 
can  almost  visualise  the  lines  of  Paolo  Buzzi, 

"  0  men  of  yesterday,  you  can  thrust  your  spears 
into  your  breasts."  '  , 

The  feeling-  created  is  one  of  splendid  egotism  :  at 
once  the  final  repudiation  of  the  past  and  the  acclama- 
tion of  the  future.  With  the  isolated  triplet  figure 
which  breaks  in  at  its  conclusion  and  the  rending 
passage  which  succeeds  it,  is  apparent  the  reflection 
of  the  stir  of  contemporary  life  and  the  inexorable 
Futurist  purpose  which  underlies  writings  like  the 
poems  of  Marinetti  in  the  volume  "  Distruzione." 
Thenceforward,  the  music  progresses  through  a  mar- 
vellous labyrinth  of  liberated  rhythms,  daringly  and 
vigorously  contrasted ;  traversing  a  stupendous  suc- 
cession of  dynamic  movements  and  enunciating  the 
moods  beneath  them.  All  the  traditions  of  academic 
music  are  flung  down,  broken  and  submerged  beneath 
this  almost  terrifying  rise  and  fall  of  sound.  But 
chaotic  as  the  music  seems  in  many  parts  one  is 
always  conscious  of  a  very  sure  and  certain  purpose 
underlying  it,  and  the  score  itself  proves  on  e;camina- 
tion  to  be  masterly  in  construction  and  is  none  the 
worse  because  the  principals  of  that  construction  do 
not  depend  on  the  accepted  academic  theories.  But 
the  real  peculiarity  of  Pratella's  music  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  wonderful  feeling  of  energy  and  move- 
ment, colour,  light  and  velocity  which  it  conveys,  but 
rather  in  the  sense  of  immeasurable  possibilities 
emanating  from  each  successive  mood ;  and  above  all 
the  almost  unbounded  potentiality  of  human  efforts 
which  it  conveys.  The  elimination  of  ordinary  tran- 
sitions in  the  musical  progressions,  the  complex  poly- 
rhythmic  treatment,  and  the  continual  flowing  enhar- 
monic theme-line,  serve  to  create  an  indelible  combi- 
nation of  images  which  reflect  in  a  remarkably 
complete  manner  the  impression  of  contemporary 
activity  as  regarded  by  the  new  scientific  spirit 
which  has  entered  into  art.  This  insistence  on  the 
importance  of  modern  life  and  incidents  is  an  invari- 
able characteristic  of  both  Pratella's  creative  work 
and  his  technical  and  artistic  theories,  a  peculiarity 
which  is  naturally  common  to  the  Futurist  artists  as 
a  whole.  The  dramatic  and  lyrical  themes  of  the 
past  being  conceived  within  the  older  limitations,  are 
necessarily  founded  on  a  purely  sensuous  and 
emotional  appeal.  But  with  the  entrance  of  intellec- 
tualism  and  science  into  art,  the  beauty  of  things  has 
come  to  be  sought  not  in  their  outward  form  but  in 
the  ideas  which  move  them ;  a  conception  totally 
opposed  to  the  accepted  Grecian  ideal  of  beauty. 
Animal  strength  to-day  has  given  place  to  strength  of 
nerves  and  nervous  endurance.  We  find  more  interest 
in  the  expression  of  ment^  movement  than  in  the 
niere  graceful  attitudes,  postures  and  outlines  of  the 
human  form.  The  wider  herpism,  with  all  its  machi- 
"sry  of  emotionalism,  brute  force,  and  personal  ^d 
racial  feuds,  has  grown  insignificant  when  viewed  in 
contrast  with  t}^  colossal  struggle  of  mankind 
a^inst  unmeasured  fprcps.  All  material  things 
which,  to  the  past,  seemed  monstrous  and  hideous 
*nd   merely    utilitarian,    have    attained    heroic    and 


dramatic  proportions  as  being  the  means  whereby 
we  shall  arrive  at  a  just  estimation  of  the  forces 
behind  them. 

Following  the  examples  set  by  Whitman  and 
Verhaeren  in  poetry,  Pratella  has  concentrated  his 
attention  on  the  profuse  energy  exhibited  in  the 
tumultuous  movements  of  modern  life  :  the  tremen- 
dous forces  behind  and  within  the  workshops, 
factories,  dockyards,  locomotives,  ocean  steamers, 
aeroplanes  and  all  machinery  and  the  future  possibili-  ■ 
ties  emaitating  from  them.  This  object  is  definitely  ^ 
stated  in  the  '^  Manifesto  Technico  della  Musica 
Futurista  "  which  Pratella  published  in  March,  igir, 
in  which  he  states  his  purpose  "  to  convey  in  music 
all  the  new  attitudes  of  nature,  and  subdue  them  to 
the  control  of  man,  by  virtue  of  incessant  scientific 
research  and  discovery ;  to  present  the  musical  spirit 
of  madness  [i.e.  the  ecstatic  states  which  transcend 
the  normal] ;  to  convey  the  great  industrial  songs, 
the  tumult  of  train,  of  Transatlantic  steamers^-of 
ironclads,  of  automobiles,  and  of  aeroplanes;  to 
regard  as  the  great  central  motive  of  the  musical 
poem,  the  dominion  of  machinery  and  the  victorious 
reign  of  electricity." 

One  might  apply  Stefan  Zweig's  characterisation 
of  Verhaeren  with  equal  accuracy  to  Pratella.  Faf 
him  also  "  a  thing  is  the  more  beautiful  the  more 
finality,  will,  power  and  energy  it  contains.  He  loves 
our  epoch  because  it  does  not  disperse  effort  but  con- 
denses it ;  because  it  is  not  scattered,  but  concen- 
trated for  action.  All  that  has  will  and  an  aim  in 
view,  man,  machine,  crowd,  and  town ;  all  that 
vibrates,  works,  hammers,  travels;' all  that  bears  in 
itself  fire,  impulse,  electricity  and  feeling;  all  this 
sounds  in  his  work.  Everything  lives  its  minute;  in 
this  multiple  gear,  there  is  no  dust,  no  useless  orna- 
mentation ;  but  everywhere  is  creation,  the  feeling  of 
the  future  directs  all' action." 

We  who  live  to-day  are  witnessing  a  transformat'on 
of  the  world  which  makes  individuality  and  a  capacity 
for  an  original  and  scientific  outlook  an  imperative 
necessity.  As  the  aviator  guides  his  machine  un- 
heedingly  above  obstacles  insurmountable  to  the  feet 
of  his  forefathers,  so  the  mind  of  the  logical  artist 
carries  him  above  the  laws  which  hampered  his 
predecessors.  Through  the  fine  courage  and  con- 
structive vision  of  the  explorers  in  science  and  art, 
we  owe  the  liberation  of  the  world  to-day,  and 
the  future  will  assuredly  give  high  place  to  the 
progressive  genius  of  Balilla  Pratella. 

Leigh  Henry. 


Passing  Paris. 


AMONG  the  most  suggestive  and  instructive  of  art 
manifestations  we  have  had  within  recent  date 
are  two  retrospective  exhibitions,   one,  ot  the 
works  of  Eva  Gonzales  at  the  Galerie  Bernheim,  the 
other  of  those  by  Berthe  Morisot  at  the  Galerie  Manzi. 
These  two  exquisite  women  were,  as  we  all  know, 
the   feminine  exponents   of   tbe   so-called   "  impres- 
sionist "  school  and  Manet's  only  pupils.     Of  the  two 
Eva  Gonzales  is  the  less  familiar  for  the  sad  and 
simple  reason  that  she  disused  of  a  shorter  time  in 
which  to  express  her  charmmg  gifts.     But,  limiixd  in 
number  though  the  pictures  she  has  left  be,  they  are 
no  less  perfect  than  those  of  her  survivor.     Compari- 
son between  these  two  can  necessarily  not  be  avoided 
and  the  preseqt  circumstance  particulacly  invites  to 
it.     While  fully  appreciating  the  skill  and  charm  of 
Berthe  MoriSOt,  One  of  the  most  beautiful  painters 
and  inost  dexterous  of  the  nineteenth  century,  my 
preference  goes  to   Eva  Gonzales.      In  her  works, 
showing  more  variety  within  their  limited  scope  than 
is  to  be  found  in  Berthe  Morisot's  abundant  produc- 
tions,   appears '  the    tenderness   of   a   nature   whose 
sensibility    prematurely    deprived  tha   world   of   her 
talents— for   she  died:  of  shock  on  hearing  of  her 
friend  and  master,  titeaat's  (teath. 
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Berthe  Morisot  could,  you  feel,  draw  and  paint 
anything.  Eva  Gonzales  only  painted  what  she  loved. 
'Berthe  Morisot  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  spirits ; 
Eva  Gonzales  was  more  pensive.  There  is  heart  in 
her  work;  in  Berthe  Morisot's  there  is  brio,  vivacity 
but  little  feeling.  The  latter  was  too  competent  to 
be  called  superficial  but  too  brilliant  to  move  more 
than  admiration,  wonderment  and  pleasure.  There 
is  as  much  knowledge  in  a  work  by  Eva  Gonzales 
but  less  display  of  it. 

■  Both  excel  in  taste.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
■  impressionists  painted  anything  that  came  within 
their  sight,  nonsense  is  talked.  The  impressionists, 
Eva  Gonzales  and  Berthe  Morisot  in  particular,  used 
great  discernment  in  their  choice  of  themes.  True, 
the  themes  they  selected  were  new  to  the  period  as 
far  as  artistic  representation  was  concerned,  but  with 
what  selection !  what  sense  of  the  poetic  or  the 
pictorial  they  are  chosen  !  Nothing  is  left  to  chance 
and  the  very  ease  and  naturalness  of  the  compositions 
are  due  to  discrimination,  taste  and  calculation. 
Where  they  are  not,  a  sure  intuition,  the  equal  of 
reason,  was  the  guide. 

Eva  Gonzales  had  a  wonderful  knack  for  putting 
her  subjects  in  their  peculiar  atmospheres.  Berthe 
Morisot  inclined  to  place  them  all  in  a  similar  key. 
But,  where  the  latter  takes  one's  breath  away  is  in 
the  finality  of  the  most  trifling  work.  With  her  the 
merest  dot  on  a  piece  of  paper  makes  a  picture.  The 
present  display  comprises  a  great  number  of  sketches 
in  pencil,  water-colour,  pastel,  and  any  one  of  these 
notes  is  as  complete  and  satisfactory  as  a  heavily 
colour-laden  canvas.  They  would  gain  nothing  by 
the  addition  of  a  line.  Not  a  sketch  is  "  scribbled," 
there  is  not  a  purposeless  touch,  yet  in  the  oil  paint- 
ings I  reproach  Berthe  Morisot  for  a  certain  neglect 
of  form  (a  mistake  Eva  Gonzales  did  not  fall  into) 
in  favour  of  the  "  spot  "  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  "  spot  "  but  has  its  own  peculiar, 
characteristic  design.  A  keen  sense  of  colour  should 
be  of  assistance  in  the  affirmation  of  form,  and  where 
it  does  not  serve  the  double  purpose  it  is  defective. 

Berthe  Morisot  was  typically  an  impressionist  if  we 
take  the  term  to  mean  the  seizing  of  passing  effects. 
A  rose-garden  with  a  bit  of  house  behind  (No.  117),  a 
snow-scene  (No.  112)  demonstrate  this  observation. 
And  no  one  better  than  she  knew  the  value  of  quick, 
sparkling  indication,  and  the  precise  touch  which 
tells.     Her  best  works  are  brief  like  the  best  wit. 

We  have  among  us  to-day  two  women  who,  though 
in  a  different,  that  is,  their  own,  way,  continue  the 
Gonzales-Morisot  tradition.  The  first  of  these  is  Olga 
Boznanska,  who  combines  the  penetration  Eva 
Gonzales  would  probably  have  brought  to  her  work 
had  it  attained  similar  maturity,  with  the  melodious 
colouring  of  Berthe  Morisot.  But  she  is  more  sub- 
dued than  the  latter ;  Olga  Boznanska  chants,  Berthe 
Morisot  twittered.  Olga  Boznanska  is  the  finest 
painter  of  portraits  we  have  in  France  to-day,  and 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  the  world.  She  is  more 
obstrvant  of  form  and  character  than  Berthe  Morisot 
and  baffles  one  by  her  union  of  concentrated  feeling 
arid  technical  virtuosity,  of  transparency  and  solidity. 

The  other  artist  is  an  Englishwoman,  Beatrice 
How,  too  talented  to  enjoy  the  celebrity  she  deserves 
in  her  own  country,  but  obtaining  every  recognition 
.in  France.  One  of  her  pk^ures  figured  among  the 
it  of   the   exceptionally   good   selection   of  works 

ught.  by  the  State  during  the  last  year. 

Jessie  M;  King,  than  whom  there  b  no  one  with 
;iuch  a  fancy  for  the  marvellous  and  a  surer  gift  of 
^'design  etpressed  by  the  tnosf  delicate  and  masterly 
'draughtsman^ip,  a  woman  who  is  the  glory  of 
■British  art,  is  also  Successful  in  France.  Her  work 
'figures  at  the  leading  salons  and  M.  Ren^  Kieffer  has 
'just  commissioned  her  to  illustrate  a  French  transla- 
tion'(by  Louis  Fabulet  and  Robert  d'Humiires)  of 
Kipling's  "  Actions  anld  Re-actions."  The  lowest 
price  of  this  edition  will  be  30  francs. 


Those  who  only  know  Jessie  M.  King's  pen  and 
ink.  illustrations  and  decorative  designs — however 
much  they  admire  and  understand  them — ^have  little 
idea  of  the  scope  of  her  genius — yes,  I  use  the  word 
boldly,  without  hesitation,  excuse  or  qualification. 
For  if  an  artist  who  finds  all  his  inspiration  within 
himself,  whose  inventiveness  is  boundless  (you  agree 
that  genius  implies  invention),  whose  modes  of 
expression  are  new  and  varied,  who  impresses  by  his 
assurance,  between  whose  conception  and  its  materia- 
lisation there  is  no  hitch  (Jessie  M.  King  draws  as 
did  Blake,  directly,  without  notes  and  sketches  or" 
fumbling  of  any  kind),  if  such  a  person  is  not  a 
genius  then  I  do  not  know  who  is  and  withhold  (he 
title  from  any  human  being  whatever. 

Here,  in  Jessie  M.  King,  we  have  one  who  coulo" 
do  wonders  for  the  much-talked-of  attempted  ref  jrin 
of  the  stage,  but  who  thinks  of  applying  to  her? 
Meanwhile  she  is  spending  (I  do  not  say  wasting, 
there  is  no  waste  in  her  work,  and  there  are  no  niiooi 
arts)  her  originality  on  illustration,  to  the  gre--.t 
advantage  of  the  bibliophile,  and  every  form  of 
graphic  art  (her  landscapes  in  pen  and  ink  as  in 
water-colour  are  most  striking),  the  design  of  toys 
and  furniture,  and,  generally,  on  bringing  beauty  and 
novelty  wherever  she  has  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
her  unusual  faculties. 

Another  Englishwoman  winning  laurels  abroad  is 
the  pianist  Norah  Drewett  who  has  done  a  consider- 
able share  in  making  known  the  works  of  Arno'.J 
Schonberg.  Norah  Drewett  is  an  artist  of  too  much 
taste  and  earnestness  and  not  enough  flourish  to  le 
the  craze  in  England,  but  the  more  cultivated  audi- 
ences of  Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium  know  he 
worth. 

The  death  of  Mistral,  the  Provencal  poet  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  had  he  written  in  French  he 
might  not  have  become  as  celebrated,  recalls  m 
anecdote  about  the  call  he  paid  on  Barbey  d'Aurevillv 
the  first  time  he  came  to  Paris.  "  What,"  cried 
Barbey  on  seeing  him  at  his  door,  "  are  you  Mistral, 
you?"  "  It  is  I."  "  So  you  are  not  a  shepherd?" 
"Alas,  no."  "You've  been  educated?"  "Alas, 
yes."  "  You  have  a  degree,  perhaps?"  "  I  have." 
Barbey  drew  himself  up  and  looked  ferociously  at  the 
bard.  "  Monsieur,  when  one  is  called  Mistral  and 
lives  at  La  Crau,  one  does  not  wear  gloves;  one 
wears  goats'  skins,  one  keeps  the  flocks  and  one  eats 
olives  on  the  mountain  slopes — or  else,  one  warns  the 
public  in  a  preface." 

The  story  of  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
and  hts  adopttoti  by  David,  is  the  subject  last  ti  eaten 
in  poetic  prose,  occasionally  varied  with  metre,  by 
O.-W.  Milosz  (Eugene  Figuiere,  publisher).  I  have 
not  the  same  enthusiasm  for  this  work  as  for 
"  Miguel  Maftara  "  but  here  is  typical  quotation.  It 
is  from  a  speech  by  Mephibosheth  : 

"  Qui  suis-je  done,  6  David,  que  tu  aies  regard^ 
cette  chose  sur  le  chemin?  Et  pourquoi  ne  serais — ^je 
pas  bien  oii  je  suis,  avec  I'aveugle,  et  la  femme  qui 
pleure  en  mangeant,  et  le  chien  dont  le  poll  a  chang* 
d'odeur? 

Je  suis  tout  petit,  et  me  suis  ^gard,  et  depuis  fort 
longstemps  on  ne  me  cherche  plus.  Cependant  je 
sais  une  chose  ou  deux.  Je  sais  que  le  coeur  du 
puissant  n'est  pas  comme  celui  de  lliomme  sans 
femme  et  sans  pain;  et  qu'il  est  ferm^  au  langage 
des  choses  qui  ne  sont  pas  une  possession. 

J  'ai  grsndi  parmi  les  humbles,  partageant  le  souo 
du  passereau,  buvant  I'orage  dans  mes  oiaias;  et 
sans  plainte ;  car  dans  tout  I'espace  il  a'est  pas  ^ 
solitude.  L'air  m^me  qu'on  respire  est  le  souffle 
d'un. 

Et  maintenant,  mes  pieds  ne  me  portent  plus,  j* 
suis  conune  la  pierre  que  la  vie  habille  de  mousse ;  et 
ma  t6te  est  une  maison  0(1  tout  va  mal  (car  la  min 
est  mwte)!" 
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In  the  last  number  of  "  Le  Double  Bouquet  "  M. 
Andr6  Germain  chastises  Mr.  Arthur  Ransome  for 
that  opportunism  which  characterises  so  much  of 
modern  literature  and  which  consists  in  sending  one's 
name  through  the  world  associated  to  that  of  some 
great  (dead)  man  of  assured  fame,  and  Lord  Alfred 
Douglas  for  his  denial  of  his  master.  "  Voifi," 
writes  M.  Andr^  Germain,  "  que  se  dresse  encore 
centre  lui  (Oscar  Wilde)  le  plus  impr^vu  des  insul- 
teurs  et  des  bourreaux,  celui  qu'il  avait  si  follement 
aim^,  Lord  Alfred  Douglas.  .  .  .  Depuis  deux 
ans  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  s'est  si  audaciousement 
profan^  lui-mfime  qu'il  nous  donne  les  droit  de  parler 
de  lui  librement  comme  d'un  mort.     .      .     ." 

As  to  Mr.  Ransome,  he  has  given  proof — thinks 
M.  Germain — of  unpardonable  coarseness  in  not  with- 
holding certain  too  painful  or  private  divulgations. 

"  Fant6me  doloureux,  Wilde  se  live  au  delk  de 
I'infamie  et  de  la  gloire  pour  lamenter  plus  simple- 
ment  son  cceur  et  .  .  .  murmure  :  '  Pour  vous 
j'ai  tout  risqu6,  tout  prodigu^,  tout  perdu,  mes 
anndes  et  mes  oeuvres,  ma  reputation  et  ma  liberty, 
ma  vie  mSme.  Et  c'est  vous  qui  m'infligez  ce  nou- 
veau  supplice  k  I'heure  oil  la  rage  mfime  de  mes 
ennemis  semblait  s'arrfiter;  oil  tout  autour  de  mon 
souvenir  s'apaisait  et  s'assoupissait,  tout  sauf  les 
voix  expiatrices  de  la  Souffrance  et  de  la  Poisie.'  " 

And  M.  Germain  concludes  by  observing,  wisely, 
that  these  noisy  revindications  will  not  change  the 
opinions  of  the  "  moralistes  officiels  "  who  have  once 
for  all  judged  Lord  Alfred  Douglas.  While  the 
admirers  of  his  sonnets  will,  in  spite  of  all,  continue 
to  admire  them.  "  II  aura  beau  6crire  sur  son  ami 
des  centaines  de  pages,  ses  admirateurs  ne  se  sou- 
viendront  que  de  ces  quelques  vers  si  simples,  si 
discrets  et  si  nobles  qui,  au  del4  de  ses  improvisations 
de  temoin  et  de  journaliste,  le  rachetent  et  le 
purifient. ' ' 

Saint  Fiacre. 
P.S.— My  last  letter  bore  the  Channel  passage 
worse  than  ever.  Thus  an  amiable  publica- 
tion called  the  "Life  Happy"  became  an 
''^  animal  publication  ";  the  "  deed  "  became  the 
"  dead"  in  the  account  of  the  Calmette  murder, 
while  in  the  sentence  :  "  envy  and  malice  in 
aiming  its  shafts  "  also  contained  a  printer's 
error,  but  it  was  obvious. — Saint  Fiacre. 


A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
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(Chapter  I. — continued.) 
Bv  James  Joyce. 

THE  hushed  class  continued  to  copy  out  the 
themes.  Father  Arnall  rose  from  his  seat  and 
went  among  them,  helping  the  boys  with  gentle 
words  and  telling  them  the  mistakes  they  had  made. 
His  voice  was  very  gentle  and  soft.  Then  he 
returned  to  his  seat  and  said  to  Fleming  and 
Stephen :  "* 

—  You  may  return  to  your  places,  you  two. 

flemmg  and  Stephen  rose  and,  walking  to  their 
seats,  sat  down.  Stephen,  scarlet  with  shame, 
opened  a  book  quickly  with  one  weak  hand  and  bent 
Qown  upon  it,  his  face  close  to  the  page. 

t  u  u-^*  ""^*''"  ^""^  "^"■"*'  •  l^cause  the  Doctor  had 
Zl?  *"«  not  to  read  without  glasses  and  he  had 
written  home  to  his  father  that  morning  to  send  him 
«  new  pair.  And  Father  Arnall  had  said  that  he 
need  not  study  till  the  new  glasses  came.  Then  to 
«  called  a  schemer  before  the  class  and  to  be  pandied 
wnen  he  always  got  the  card;  for  first  or  second  and 
was  the  leader  of  the  Yorkists  I  How  could  the 
prwect  of  studies  know  that  it  was  a  trick?  He  felt 
™e  touch  of  the  prefect's  fingers  as  they  had  steadied 
ou  band  and  at  first  be  had  thought  he  was  going  to 


shake  hands  with  him  because  the  fingers  were  soft 
and  firm  :  but  then  in  an  instant  he  had  heard  the 
swish  of  the  soutane  sleeve  and  the  crash.  It  was 
cruel  and  unfair  to  make  him  kneel  in  the  middle  of 
the  class  then :  and  Father  Arnall  had  told  them  both 
that  they  might  return  to  their  places  without  making 
any  difference  between  them.  He  listened  to  Father 
Arnall's  low  and  gentle  voice  as  he  corrected  the 
themes.  Perhaps  he  was  sorry  now  and  wanted  to 
be  decent.  But  it  was  unfair  and  cruel.  The  prefect 
of  studies  was  a  priest  but  that  was  cruel  and  unfair. 
And  his  white  grey  face  and  the  no-coloured  eyes 
behind  the  steel  rimmed  spectacles  were  cruel  looking 
because  he  had  steadied  the  hand  first  with  his  firm 
soft  fingers  and  that  was  to  hit  it  better  and  louder. 

—  It's  a  stinking  mean  thing,  that's  what  it  is,  said 
Fleming  m  the  corridor  as  the  classes  were  passing 
out  m  file  to  the  refectory,  to  pandy  a  fellow  for 
what  IS  not  his  fault. 

3-7",^°"  '■cally  broke  your  glasses  by  accident, 
didn't  you?  Nasty  Roche  asked. 

Stephen  felt  his  heart  filled  by  Fleming's  words 
and  did  not  answer. 

—  Of  course  he  did  !  said  Fleming.  I  wouldn't 
stand  it.     I'd  go  up  and  tell  the  rector  on  him. 

—  Ves,  said  Cecil  Thunder  eagerly,  and  I  saw  him 
lift  the  pandybat  over  his  shoulder  and  he's  not 
allowed  to  do  that. 

—  Did  they  hurt  much  ?  Nasty  Roche  asked. 

—  Very  much,  Stephen  said. 

—  I  wouldn't  stand  it,  Fleming  repeated,  from 
Baldyhead  or  any  other  Baldyhead.  It's  a  stinking 
mean  low  trick,  that's  what  it  is.  I'd  go  straight  up 
to  the  rector  and  tell  him  about  it  after  dinner. 

—  Yes,  do.     Yes,  do,  said  Cecil  Thunder. 

—  Yes,  do.  Yes,  go  up  and  tell  the  rector  on 
him,  Dedalus,  said  Nasty  Roche,  because  he  said 
that  he'd  come  in  to-morrow  again  and  pandy  you. 

—  Yes,  yes.     Tell  the  rector,  all  said. 

And  there  were  some  fellows  out  of  Second  of 
Grammar  listening  and  one  of  them  said  : 

—  The  senate  and  the  Roman  people  declared  that 
Dedalus  had  been  wrongly  punished. 

It  was  wrong;  it  was  unfair  and  cruel :  and  as  he 
sat  m  the  refectory  he  suffered  time  after  time  in 
memory  the  same  humiliation  until  he .  began  to 
wonder  whether  it  might  not  really  be  that  there  was 
something  in  his  face  which  made  him  look  like  a 
schemer  and  he  wished  he  had  a  little  mirror  to  see. 
But  there  could  not  be ;  and  it  was  unjust  and  cruel 
and  unfair. 

He  could  not  eat  the  blackish  fish  fritters  they 
got  on  Wednesdays  in  Lent  and  one  of  his  potatoes 
"Had  the  mark  of  the  spade  in  it.  Yes,  he  would  do 
what  the  fellows  had  told  him.  He  would  go  up  and 
tell  the  rector  that  he  had  been  wrongly  punished. 
A  thing  like  that  had  been  done  before  by  somebody 
in  history,  by  some  great  person  whose  head  was  in 
the  books  of  history.  And  the  rector  would  declare 
that  he  had  been  wrongly  punished  because  the  senate 
and  the  Roman  people  always  declared  that  the  men 
who  did  that  had  been  wrongly  punished.  Those 
were  the  great  men  whose  names  were  in  Richmal 
Magnall's  Questions.  History  was  all  about  those 
men  and  what  they  did  and  that  was  what  Peter 
Parley's  Tales  about  Greece  and  Rome  were  all 
about.  Peter  Parley  himself  was  on  the  first  page  in 
a  picture.  There  was  a  road  over  a  heath  with  grass 
at  the  side  and  little  bushes  :  and  Peter  Parley  had 
a  broad  hat  like  a  Protestant  minister  and  a  big  stick 
and  he  was  walking  fast  along  the  road  to  Greece 
and  Rome. 

It  was  easy  what  he  had  to  do.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  when  the  dinner  was  over  and  he  came  out  in 
his  turn  to  go  on  walking  but  not  out  to  the  corridor 
but  up  the  staircase  on  the  right  that  led  to  Ae 
castle.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  that;  to  turn  to 
the  right  and  walk  fast  up  the  staircase  and  in  Ijalf  a 
minute  he  would  be  in  the  low,  dark,  narrow  corridor 
that  ted   through  the  castle  t^  Ae  rectorVMnm. 
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Aq(1  every  fellow  had  said  that  it  was  unfair,  even 
the  fellow  out  of  Second  of  Grammar  who  had  said 
that  about  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people. 

What  wQuld  hapften?  He  heard  the  fellows  of 
the  Higher  Line  stand  up  at  the  top  of  the  refectory 
and  heard  their  steps  as  they  came  down  the 
matting :  Paddy  Rath  and  Jimmy  Magee  and  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Portuguese  and  the  fifth  was  big 
Corrigan  who  was  going  to  be  flogged  by  Mr. 
Gleeson.  That  was  why  the  prefect  of  studies  had 
called  him  a  schemer  aiid  pandied  him  for  nothing  : 
apd,  straining  his  weak  eyes,  tired  with  the  tears,  he 
watched  big  Corrigan 's  broad  shoulders  and  big 
hanging  black  head  passing  in  the  file.  But  he  had 
done  something  and  besides  Mr.  Gleeson  would  not 
floe  him  hard  :  and  he  remembered  bow  big  Corrigan 
looked  in  the  bath.  He  had  skin  the  same  colour  as 
the  turf-coloured  bogwater  in  the  sffallow  end  of  the 
bath,  and  when  he  walked  along  the  side  his  feet 
slapped  loudly  on  the  wet  tile§  and  at  every  step  his 
thighs  shook  a  little  because  he  was  fat. 

Jhe  refectory  was  half  empty  and  the  fellows  were 
still  passing  out  in  file.  He  could  go  up  the  stair- 
case because  there  was  never  a  priest  or  a  prefect 
outside  the  refectory  door.  But  he  could  not  go. 
The  rector  would  side  with  the  prefect  of  studies  and 
think  it  was  a  schoolboy  trick  and  then  the  prefect  of 
studies  would  come  in  every  day  the  same,  only  it 
would  be  worse  because  he  would  be  dreadfully  waxy 
at  any  fellow  going  up  to  the  rector  about  him.  The 
fellows  had  told  him  to  go  but  they  would  not  go 
themselves.  They  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  No, 
it  was  best  to  forget  all  about  it  and  perhaps  the 
prefect  of  studies  had  only  said  he  would  come  in. 
No,  it  was  best  to  hide  out  of  the  way  because  when 
you  were  small  and  young  you  could  often  escape 
that  way. 

The  fellows  at  his  table  stood  up.  He  stood  up 
and  passed  out  among  them  in  the  file.  He  had  to 
decide.  He  was  coming  near  the  door.  If  he  went 
on  with  the  fellows  he  could  never  go  up  to  the  rector 
because  he  could  not  leave  the  playground  for  that. 
And  if  he  went  and  was  pandied  all  the  same  all  the 
fellows  would  make  fun  and  talk  about  young 
Dedalus  going  up  to  the  rector  to  tell  on  the  prefect 
of  studies. 

He  was  walking  down  along  the  matting  and  he 
saw  the  door  before  him.  It  was  impossible :  he 
could  not.  He  thought  of  the  baldy  head  of  the 
prefect  of  studies  with  the  cruel  no-coloured  eyes 
looking  at  ''him  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  prefect 
of  studies  asking  him  twice  what  his  name  was.  Why 
could  he  not  remember  the  name  when  he  was  told 
the  first  time?  Was  he  not  listening  the  first  time 
or  was  it  to  make  fun  out  of  the  name?  The  great 
men  in  the  history  had  names  like  that  and  nobody 
made  fun  of  them.  It  was  his  own  name  that  he 
should  have  made  fun  of  if  he  wanted  to  make  fun. 
Dolan  :  it  was  like  the  name  of  a  woman  who  washed 
clothes. 

He  had  reached  the  door  and,  turning  quickly  up 
to  the  right,  walked  up  the  stairs;  and,  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  come  back,  he  had  entered 
the  low,  dark,  narrow  corridor  that  led  to  the  castle. 
4nd  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door  of  the 
corridor  he  siaw,  without  turning  his  head  to  look, 
that  all  the  fellows  were  looking  after  hiqi  as  they 
went  filii^  by. 

He  passed  along  the  narrow  dark  corridor,  passing 
Ji^tle  doors  that  were  the  doors  of  the  rooms  of  the 
con^unuoity.  He  peered  in  front  of  him  and  right  and 
left  through  the  gloom  and  thought  that  those  must 
he  portraits.  It  was  dark  and  silent  and  his  eyes 
were  weak  and  tired  with  tears  so  that  he  could  not 
see.  But  he  thought  they  were  the  portraits  of  the 
S^nts  and  great  laen  of  the  order  who  were  looking 
down  on  him  silently  as  he  passed :  Saint  Ignatius 
L^yoin  holding  an  open  book  and  pointing  to  the 
}Hqfd»  Ad  Mafortm  Dei  Gleriam  in  it,  saint  Francis 
iii^^''  PPipl^'Og  to  ii«  chest,  Lore^xo  Ricci  with  his 
biretta  on  his  head  fike  one  of  the  prefects  of  the 


lines,  the  three  patrons  of  holy  youth,  saint  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  saipt  Aloysius  Gonzaga  and  Blessed  John 
^erchma^s,  all  with  young  faces  because  they  died 
when  they  were  young,  and  Father  Peter  Kenory 
sitting  in  a  chair  wrapped  in  a  big  cloak. 

He  came  out  on  the  landing  above  the  entrance 
hall  and  looked  about  him.  That  was  where  Hamilton 
Rowan  had  passed  and  the  marks  of  the  soldiers' 
slugs  were  there.  And  it  was  there  that  the  old 
servants  had  seen  the  ghost  in  the  white  cloak  of  a 
marshal. 

An  old  servant  was  sweeping  at  the  end  of  the 
landing.  He  asked  him  where  was  the  rector's  room 
and  the  old  servant  pointed  to  the  door  at  the  far 
end  and  looked  after  him  as  he  went  on  to  it  and 
knocked. 

There  was  no  answer.  He  knocked  again  more 
loudly  and  his  heart  jumped  when  he  heard  a  muffled 
voice  say  : 

—  Come  in  ! 

He  turned  the  handle  and  opened  the  door  and 
fumbled  for  the  handle  of  the  green  baize  door  inside. 
He  found  it  and  pushed  it  ofwn  and  went  in. 

He  saw  the  rector  sitting  at  a  desk  writing.  There 
was  a  skull  on  the  desk  and  a  strange  solemn  smell 
in  the  room  like  the  old  leather  of  chairs. 

His  heart  was  beating  fast  on  account  of  the 
solemn  place  he  was  in  and  the  silence  of  the  room : 
and  he  looked  at  the  skull  and  at  the  rector's  kind- 
looking  face. 

—  Well,  my  little  man,  said  the  rector,  what  is  it? 
Stejrfien  swallowed  down  the  thing  in  his  throat 

and  said  : 

—  I  broke  my  glasses,  sir. 

The  rector  opened  his  mouth  and  said  : 

—  O! 

Then  he  smiled  and  said  : 

—  Well,  if  we  broke  our  glasses  we  must  write 
home  for  a  new  pair. 

—  I  wrote  home,  sir,  said  Stephen,  and  Father 
Arnall  said  I  am  not  to  study  till  they  come. 

—  Quite  right !  said  the  rector. 

Stephen  swallowed  down  the  thing  again  and  tried 
to  keep  his  legs  and  his  voice  from  shaking. 

—  But,  sir     .     .     . 

—  Yes? 

—  Father  Dolan  came  in  to-day  and  pandied  me 
because  I  was  not  writing  my  theme. 

The  rector  looked  at  him  in  sileiKe  and  he  could 
fed  the  blood  rising  to  his  face  and  the  tears  about 
to  rise  to  his  eyes. 

The  rector  said  : 

—  Your  name  i^  Dedalus>  isn't  it2 

—  Yes,  sir. 

—  And  where  did  you  break  your  glasses? 

—  On  the  cinderpath,  sir.  A  fellow  was  coming 
out  of  the  bicycle  house  and  I  fell  and  they  got 
broken.     I  don't  know  the  fellow's  name. 

The  rector  looked  at  him  again  in  silence.  Then 
he  smiled  and  said  : 

—  O,  well,  it  was  a  mistake,  I  am  sure  Father 
Dolan  did  not  know. 

—  But  I  told  him  I  broke  them,  sir,  and  he 
pandied  me. 

—  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  written  home 
for  a  new  pair?  the  rector  asked. 

—  No,  sir. 

—  O  well  then,  said  the  rector,  Father  Dolan  did 
not  understand.  You  can  say  that  I  excuse  you  from 
your  lessons  for  a  few  days. 

Stephen  said  quickly  for  fear  his  trembling  would 
prevent  him  : 

—  Yes,  sir,  but  Father  Dolan  said  he  will  come 
in  to-morrow  to  pandy  me  again  for  it. 

—  Very  well,  the  rector  said,  it  is  a  mistake  and 
I  shall  speaJ(  to  Father  Dolaa  myself.  Will  that  do 
aow? 

Stephen  felt  the  tears  wetting  :lus  eyes  aad 
{aiir^iDured : 

—  O  yes,  sir,  thanks. 
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The  rector  held  his  hand  across  the  side  of  the  desk 
where  the  skull  was  and  Stephen,  placing  his  hand  in 
it  for  a  moment,  felt  a  cool  moist  palm. 

—  Good  day  now,  said  the  rector,  withdrawing  his 
hand  and  bowing. 

—  Good  day,  sir,  said  Stephen. 

He  bowed  and  walked  quietly  out  of  the  room, 
closing  the  doors  carefully  and  slowly. 

But  when  he  had  passed  the  old  servant  on  the 
landing  and  was  again  in  the  low,  narrow,  dark 
corridor  he  began  to  walk  faster  and  faster.  Paster 
and  faster  he  hurried  on  through  the  gloom  excitedly. 
He  bumped  his  elbow  against  the  door  at  the  end 
and  hurrying  down  the  staircase  walked  quickly 
through  the  two  corridors  and  out  into  the  air. 

He  could  hear  the  cries  of  the  fellows  on  the  play- 
grounds. He  broke  into  a  run  and,  running  quicker 
and  quicker,  ran  across  the  cinderpath  and  reached 
the  third  line  playground,  panting. 

The  fellows  had  seen  him  running.  They  closed 
round  him  in  a  ring,  pushing  one  against  another  to 
hear. 

—  Tell  us  !     Tell  us  ! 

—  What  did  he  say? 

—  Did  you  go  in  ? 

—  What  did  he  say  ?  — 

—  Tell  us  !     Tell  us  ! 

He  told  them  what  he  had  said  and  what  the 
rector  had  said  and,  when  he  had  told  them,  all  the 
fellows  flung  their  caps  spinning  up  into  the  air  and 
cried  : 

— ■  Hurroo  ! 

They  caught  their  caps  and  sent  them  up  again 
spinnmg  sky-high  and  cried  again  : 

—  Hurroo  !     Hurroo  ! 

They  made  a  cradle  of  their  locked  hands  and 
hoisted  him  up  among  them  and  carried  him  along  till 
he  struggled  to  get  free.  And  when  he  had  escaped 
from  them  they  broke  away  in  all  directions,  flinging 
their  caps  again  into  the  air  and  whistling  as  they 
went  spinning  up  and  crying  : 

—  Hurroo  ! 

And  they  gave  three  groans  for  Baldyhead  Dolan 
and  three  cheers  for  Conmee  and  they  said  he  was 
the  decentest  rector  that  was  ever  in  Clongowes. 

The  cheers  died  away  in  the  soft  grey  air.  He 
was  alone.  He  was  happy  and  free  :  but  he  would 
not  be  anyway  proud  with  Father  Dolan.  He  would 
he  very  quiet  and  obedient :  and  he  wished  that  he 
could  do  something  kind  for  him  to  show  him  that  he 
was  not  proud. 

The  air  was  soft  and  grey  and  mild  and  evening 
was  coming.  There  was  the  smell  of  evening  in  the 
ar,  the  smeH  of  the  fields  in  the  country  where  they 
oigged  up  turnips  to  peel  them  and  eat  them  when 
they  went  out  for  a  walk  to  Major  Barton's,  the 
smell  there  was  in  the  little  wood  beyond  the  pavilion 
where  the  gallnuts  were. 

The  fellows  were  practising  long  shies  and  bowling 
rrM,1/K  °^  twisters.  In  the  soft  grey  silence  he 
could  hear  the  bump  of  the  balls :  and  from  here  and 
irom  there  through  the  quiet  air  the  sound  of  the 
cricket  bats  .•  pick,  pack,  pock,  puck:  like  drops  of 
water  m  a  fountain  falling  softly  in  the  brimming 
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Memoirs  of  a  Charmrng  Person. 
II. 

Second  Ccwvkrsation. 
'P HE  Count  evidently  expected  me  to  spend  the 
1  wliolt  night  at  my  prayers.  The  next  morning 
toDr.fl,  ^"'  "*  *  °o*  stlggestihg  we  should  gb 
together  ,nt  the  country,  to  srime  solitary  pTace, 
Where  we  could  talk  alone.  We  drove  dbwn  tb  Ituel 
MO  on  the  way  I  observed  him  closely.     He  seemed 


to  me  more  tranquil  and  self-confident  than  a  sorcerer 
has  any  right  to  be  :  I  was  impatientito  hear  \^hat 
more  he  had  to  say,  as  I  cottldn't  understand  how 
such  a  man  could  wreck  his  intelligence  over  visions, 
to  which  I  gathered  he  was  subject.  He  talked 
politits,  and  seemed  pleased  that  I  had  read  Plato, 
Whom  he  declared  might  be  practically  useful  to  me 
Some  day.  When  we  reached  Ruel,  he  would  not 
admire  the  garden,  but  Went  Straight  into  the  laby- 
rinth. Then  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to 
heaven,  and  sent  up  a  prayer,  which  I  give  in  full. 

"I  praise,"  cried  he,  "the  Eternal  Wisdom  in 
that  it  prompts  me  not  to  hide  any  of  its  ineffable 
truths  from  you.  How  happy  you  will  be,  my  son, 
if  it  has  the  goodness  to  dispose  your  soul  in 
Such  a  manner  as  is  necessary  towards  these  great 
mysteries  !  You  will  learn  to  control  all  nature  :  the 
Supreme  Tntelligences  will  be  proud  to  obey  your 
wishes;  the  demons  will  not  dare  to  go  where  you 
are;  and  the  invisible  peoples,  who  inhabit  the  four 
elements,  will  be  happy  to  be  the  ministers  of  your 
pleasures.  Do  you  feel,  my  son,"  he  ended,  "that 
heroic  ambition  which  is  the  certain  mark  of  the 
Children  of  Wisdom?"  He  asked  me  several  other 
things  :  whether  I  wished  to  serve  God  only,  and 
realised  what  it  is  to  be  a  man;  whether  I  did  not 
object  to  being  a  slave,  when  I  was  born  to  be  a 
king,  and  so  on,  coming  at  last  to  the  question, 
would  I  renounce  all  things  in  order  to  reach  the 
heights  to  which  I  was  destined?  I  had  hoped  in 
vain  that  he  might  be  led  into  treating  his  subject, 
and  I  was  disappointed;  also  the  word  "  renounce  " 
frighterted  me,  and  I  thought  he  might  ask  me  to 
give  up  my  baptism— or  heaven.  I  exclaimed  against 
this  idea  of  renunciation,  but  he  told  me  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  Divine  Wisdom  would  not  enter 
into  a  sinful  body,  or  a  prejudiced  mind.  Then  he 
bent  down  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  There  is  one 
thing  incompatible  with  wisdom  :  you  must  give  up 
all  carnal  intercourse  with  women." 

I  laughed  and  told  him  he  had  let  me  off  easily,  as 
I  had  expected  him  to  propose  some  strange  renun- 
ciation; as  for  women,  I  had  done  with  them  long 
ago.  "I'm  chaste  enough,"  I  added,  "  thank  God. 
But  as  even  Solomon  didn't  escape  corruption,  I 
want  to  know  what  measures  you  propose  taking  to 
evade  the  other  sex?  And  after  all,  why  shouldn't 
every  Adam  in  the  Paradise  of  Philosophers  have  his 
Eve?" 

"  As  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  about 
your  giving  up  women,"  he  answered,  "  I  will  tell 
you  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Sages  insist  on  this 
condition-  When  you  are  one  of  Us,  you  will  dis- 
cover, by  the  help  of  occult  drugs,  that  living  in  the 
elements  are  most  charming  people,  cut  off  from  us 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  :  you  may  think  the  air  was  made 
for  birds  and  flies,  the  water  for  whales,  and  the 
earth  for  moles,  and  that  fire  is  of  no  use  at  all.  The 
air  rs  really  full  of  multitudes  of  beings,  proud  but 
friendly;  fond  of  science,  subtile-minded,  and  the 
sworn  foes  of  the,  silly  and  ignorant;  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  beautiful  like  Amazons." 

"What,"  cried  I,  "do  you  mean  to  say  these 
hobgoblins  are  married!" 

"You  needn't  be  alafined,"  said  he.  "All  this 
IS  only  teaching  from  the  ancient  Cabala.  You  must 
put  away  all  you  have  ever  learnt,  or  you  may  have 
to  acknowledge  ^our  own  obstinacy,  when  you  have 
had  riibre  experience.  Let  me  tell  you  the  rivers 
and  seas  also  are  full  of  Undines  and  Nymphs ;  very 
few  of  a»em  tnales,  of  great  beauty,  the  earth  is 
full  of  little  Ghtibies,  who  look  after  treasure,  and 
mines,  and  jewels;  they  are  friendly  too>  ingenious, 
Snd  easy  to  control :  they  have  little  wives,  but 
pleasihg,  wiA  curftjiis  habits. " 

Hfe  went  op  to  tell  me  about  the  SaTaniahders,  and 
when  I  disclaimed  any  wish  to  know  such  ugly 
creatures,  he  defended  them  ardieiiHy ;  saying  that  as 
they  are  maife  of  tBe  purest  elem&r,  B*e,  xHkj  are 
all  the  itiore  beiautifbl,   besides  5emg  tnttrestfng  & 
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their  minds,  and  attitude  towards  life.  They  have, 
he  said,  laws  and  customs  like  ourselves,  but  their 
great  grief  is  that  they  are  mortal,  though  they  live 
for  many  centuries.  The  Sages,  it  appears,  inter- 
ceded with  God  Himself  on  their  behalf,  and  it  was 
revealed  to  them  that  Sylphs,  Gnomes,  Nymphs  and 
Salamanders  were  all  capable  of  gaining  an  immortal 
soul  by  mating  with  a  man,  particularly  if  he  were  a 
Sage ;  whilst  the  males  of  Uiese  beings  had  the  same 
advantages  through  marrying  our  daughters.  These 
curious  facts  had  been  misinterpreted  by  the  early 
Christian  fathers,  Tertullian,  Justin  Martyr,  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  the  rest;  who,  knowing  these 
Elementals  had  had  intercourse  with  our  women, 
imagined  they  were  fallen  angels.  At  first  they  begat 
famous  giants,  and  those  bad  Cabalists  Josephus  and 
Philo  (seeing  all  Jews  are  ignorant)  fell  into  the  same 
error,  but  St.  Augustine  may  have  been  more 
enlightened,  for  he  does  not  give  any  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  those  fauns  or  satyrs  who  pursued 
the  African  women,  in  his  day. 

"  Ah,"  the  Count  exclaimed,  warming  to  his 
subject,  "  it  is  absurd  to  impute  the  fall  of  the  angels 
to  love  of  mortal  women,  or  to  suppose  that  all  the 
charming  adventures  of  these  Nymphs  and  Sylphs 
are  the  work  of  the  devil.  There  is  nothing  wicked 
in  it  all,  and  philosophers  recognise  the  intrinsic  inno- 
cence of  these  creatures,  who  are  only  trying  to 
become  immortal !" 

I  confess  I  was  a  little  startled  at  the  folly  involved 
in  giving  up  women  in  order  to  provide  souls  for 
Sylphs,  but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  my  objections. 
Indeed,  he  tried  to  point  out  that  I  should  only  gain 
by  the  exchange;  these  invisible  mistresses  never 
grow  old,  he  explained,  and  are  always  full  of  love 
and  gratitude ;  and  the  most  beautiful  woman  is 
horrible  when  compared  to  the  least  of  them.  I 
finally  lost  my  temper  with  him,  and  accused  him  of 
unutterable  folly,  and  of  being  a  ridiculous  visionary  : 
adding  that  I  feared  one  of  his  Sylphs  would  carry 
him  off  to  hell  in  the  midst  of  his  transports.  I  was 
a  little  alarmed  when  he  became  really  angry,  went 
some  distance  from  me  with  a  paper  covered  with 
hieroglyph,  and  began  muttering  what  I  supposed 
was  an  invocation  to  some  evil  spirit;  I  vowed  if  I 
escaped  with  my  skin  from  this  adventure  I  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  Cabalists.  He  recovered 
himself,  however,  after  a  time,  and  assured  me  I 
was  one  of  the  elect,  according  to  my  horoscope,  so 
I  accepted  the  inevitable  and  made  up  our  quarrel, 
though  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  he  would  find  it 
easy  to  convert  me  to  his  system  of  philosophic 
gallantry;  even  though  it  were  supported  by  such 
authorities  as  Plato,  Pythagoras,  Cetsus,  Porphyry, 
Trismegistus,  and  such  like;  and  that  he  must  find 
me  some  way  of  escaping  from  the  charms  of  these 
elemental  ladies.  Whereupon  he  said  that  some 
Sages  had  never  loved  them,  and  kept  themselves  for 
higher  things,  but  that  I  need  not  fear  having  to 
waste  time  on  ceremonies  or  superstitious  practices, 
such  as  some  great  prelate  had  once  said  were 
necessary,  because  all  Cabalists  conduct  such  affairs 
according  to  Nature  only.  Nature,  he  went  on,  gives 
us  the  means  of  resuming  intercourse  with  these 
elemental  things,  through  a  process  of  purification. 
Adam,  after  his  fall,  became  impure  and  gross,  and 
could  not  unite  any  more  with  creatures  made  of 
subtle  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth ;  but  the  Sages  have 
discovered  that  certain  simple  ceremonies  can  re- 
establish the  currents  between  ourselves  and  them, 
and  make  intercourse  possible  again.  It  is  most 
difficult,  he  confided  to  me,  in  the  case  of  Salaman- 
ders, as  the  solar  element  must  be  imprisoned  by 
means  of  concave  mirrors,  in  a  glass  globe ;  a  solar 
powder  is  thus  formed,  which  in  time  endows  us,  so 
to  say,  witji  an  igneous  nature,  and  gives  us  powers 
over  the  fire  people. 

T}ie  Gnomes  and  Sylphs,  I  gathered,  do  not  live 
30  lonjf  as  the  Salamanders,  and  are  more  anxious 


to  become  immortal,  and  their  favours  are  easier- 
their  respective  elements  must  be  purified  by  being 
kept  in  a  globe  for  a  month,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
then  chemically  separated.  After  taking  the  smallest 
possible  dose  for  some  weeks,  a  man  will  find  he  is 
beginning  to  see  these  creatures,  and  have  power 
over  them. 

"  So  without  ceremonies,  or  charms,  or  barbarous 
words,"  finished  the  Count,  "  one  can  reign  over  ail 
these  peoples.  You  see  the  Sages  are  more  innocent 
than  you  thought,  and  it  can  all  be  done  by  natural 
means."  I  replied  that  he  rather  tempted  me  to 
become  a  chimist,  but  he  seemed  to  think  I  was  to  be 
initiated  into  a  higher  order  of  philosophy  by  quite 
other  processes;  he  had  only  explained  these  things 
to  lull  my  terrors. 

I  wanted  to  know,  further,  how  it  was  he  knew 
that  the  Nymphs  and  Sylphs  ever  died,  seeing  they 
could  become  immortal  by  union  with  human  beings, 
and  he  answered  that  as  there  were  many  more  of 
them  than  there  are  Sages,  not  all  of  them  could  get 
immortality ;  some  do  not  even  want  it,  because  they 
are  afraid  of  suffering  the  torments  of  the  damned; 
this  fear  on  their  part,  he  added,  is  a  direct  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil.  Again,  he  continued,  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  said  that  all  the  voices  speaking  through  him 
belonged  to  mortal  creatures;  and  what  do  you 
suppose  that  tremendous  voice  meant  which  sounded 
all  down  the  coasts  of  Italy,  saying.  Great  Pan  is 
dead,  unless  it  was  the  people  of  the  air  telling  the 
people  of  the  sea  that  the  first  and  oldest  of  the 
Sylphs  was  dead?" 

I  questioned  him  further  as  to  whether  the  Elemen- 
tals  were  not  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  he 
made  some  curious  statements  on  the  subject, 
which  I  give  as  well  as  I  can  remember.  "  The 
Elementals,"  he  said,  "  are  stronger  than  the  devil, 
so,  acting  at  his  instigation,  they  became  very 
powerful — troubling  the  elements  of  air,  sea,  and 
land,  till  the  human  race  began  worshipping  them  as 
gods,  the  Supreme  Being  not  having  troubled  himself 
about  the  salvation  of  the  world  at  this  time.  The 
devil,  however,  did  not  get  all  he  had  bargained  for 
out  of  the  compact,  for  the  souls  of  many  heathen 
escaped  him."  I  could  not  understand  this,  and  the 
Count  went  on  to  tell  what  he  called  a  great  secret. 
"  As  Sylphs  acquire  an  immortal  soul  through  com- 
merce with  a  human  being  who  is  predestined  to 
salvation,  so  a  human  being  who  is  predestined  to 
damnation  can  forfeit  his  immortality,  through  com- 
merce with  a  Sylph,  and  be  delivered  from  the  horrors 
of  the  second  death."  I  cried  out  against  a  theology 
which  savoured  of  Jansenism,  and  Went  further  than 
anything  the  Fathers  had  ever  imagined,,  and  which 
would  certainly  shock  our  judges.  But  the  Count 
had  evidently  no  great  opinion  of  our  judges.  "  Why, 
they  are  foolish  people,"  he  said.  "They  once 
condemned  two  priests  for  an  intercourse  of  forty 
years  with  Sylphs,  and  also  Jeanne  Vervillier,  who 
had  been  trying  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  a  Gnome 
for  thirty  years.  But  it  is  getting  late,"  he  added 
suddenly,  "  and  you  will  be  faint  from  want  of  food." 

I  then  discovered  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
him  to  eat.  The  Sages,  foremost  among  whom  was 
the  great  Paracelsus,  could  do  without  food  for 
twenty  years  if  necessary,  living  on  half  a  scruple  of 
solar  quintessence;  and  one  need  only  make  a  pre- 
paration of  earth,  such  as  I  have  already  described,'* 
to  keep  any  ordinary  man  alive  without  food,  by 
applying  it  to  his  navel,  and  renewing  it  when  dry : 
Paracelsus  is  said  to  have  lived  six  months  under 
these  conditions.  Further,  by  taking  the  Cabalistic 
medicines  a  Sage  frees  himself  from  all  the  lesser 
bodily  functions,  as  all  superfluous  matter  is  got  rid 
of  by  insensible  perspiration. 

After  this  speech,  we  went  to  the  village,  and  had 
a  slight  meal. 

M.  DC  V.-M. 


The  Theatre.     -  ■■"■■ 

Queen's   Theatre— "  The   Melting  Pot." 

T    AM   willing   to    believe  Mr.    ZangwUl    that    the 
I         true   American   has   not   yet   arrived   more,    I 
acknowledge  my  worst  hopes  thus  realised  in 
such    an    assertion.       But    I     am    sorry    that     Mr 
Zangwill  should  exhaust  himself  by  shouting  about  it 
in  the  wilderness.     It  is,  doubtless,  a  madness  in  the 
blood,  this  vision  of  a  Western  Superman,  but  the 
hoarse  frenzy  of  its  expression  is  a  pity.     It  is  the 
more  unfortunate  -in   that   the   thought  of  the  play 
dragging    behind    the    rhetoric,     "distraction    in's 
aspect,"  IS  worthy  better  treatment.    True,  the  vision 
of  America  as  "  God's  crucible,"  the  birthplace  of  a 
new  race  and  a  new  spirit,  left  me  sufficiently  scepti- 
cal.    But  at  least,  the  play  has  an  idea  beyond  the 
wooing  of  a  virgin,  the  course  of  domestic  love    or 
the   floggmg    of    a    dead    social    theory,    and    I    am 
almost  persuaded  that  its  descent  into  melodrama  is 
due  less  to  insincerity  of  purpose  than  to  a  flickerine 
inspiration.     The  moral  has  been  too  often  pointed  ■ 
if  in  your  natural   sluggishness  you   are  but  geese 
abstain  from  imitating  the  eagle  soaring  to  the  stars' 
I  am  sorry  to  have  brought  Dante  into  this  company  • 
let  me  return  to  Mr.  Zangwill. 

On    the    strength    of    having    survived    a    Jewish 
massacre  in  Russia,  David  Quixano  permits  himself 
an  ecstatic  faith  in  the  greatness  of  America.     Her 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  a  torch  of  God ;   her  past  and 
present  are  in  the  melting-pot  with  refugees  of  every 
nation,    rem  whose  fusion  is  coming  the  Colossus  of 
the  world.     I  mix  my  metaphor  to  suit  the  general 
harmony.     David's  emotions  have  bubbled  over  into 
an  American    symphony   that    breaks    all    ruies    and 
records       Its  inspiration  is  that  of  the  whole  play, 
a    faith    that    m    the    seething    mixture    of    races 
traditions,    and   creeds,    the    spirit  of   the   future    is 
workf Jh"-^^'"-     Throughout  four  acts  the  spirit 
works  achieving  a  climax  at  the  end  of  each.     In  the 
fuV        T  ^^^"«°'^^'  Russian  aristocrat  and  revo! 
1    ??.'    i'"^'  '"*''  '^^  P°*  ^^'  hereditary  detesta- 
whirh  f    ,J^"''  ""^^^d  thereto  by  her  love  for  David, 
of  Mr  ^"!■'''^^!"«P■■■«  her  to  offer  the  first  instance 
was  DaviH^  >K  L'  "r^'"""^  P°^'^  aspirations-"  So 
7eSZfjt     "  ^^/^I'^f^*^  singer  in  Israel  "  : 
In     I  .  '"°'"^?'.  ^°"o^'ng  on  her  first  revul- 

sion,   IS    one    of    gushing    insincerity.        I    do    not 

D  vid  sSn,  •'V'"P^"^''*''=°''"°^  J«^'^^^  *="stoms, 
progress  of  th  '"*°  .:«'?°'-s«  ^"d  tenderness.  The 
ls!nslJ  !  ■  'P'r.'*  attemptmg  loftiness,  achieves 
l^stJ  n'"""-  °^^''^'  '"^°  '«>  ^'^  hypothesis,  an 
Phonv  nl.  i  r  ^1  ^P*''*'^'  ""^^"^^  t«  haVe  his  sVm" 
is  reoaM^l''^  !u'  'I"^  ^niusement  of  millionaires.  He 
ilZllr  ^  """  fnendship  and  services  of  a  comk 
amous  conductor  and  the  avowed  love  of  Vera.     Th^ 

Qu1xano"''n  %'^^  "f "^  ^''^^  °f  ^'^''ti^n  is  Mendel 
and  bfds'  Sf'^  \""^^-  .  "^  '"^^"^«  t°  he  dissolved 

since  contrasr^  T  fi  J'^'^^  •*°  '^^^*  his  home,  but 
through  a  seen/  *  ^"*L''''^'"^"<=  a^,  he  must  first  go 
to  have  evenTh;  '°^.°'^^"''^^,  *?  ^  ''''Sio,  too  stupid 
lewltlf  he  bitterness  of  the  grotesque      It  is  a 

ily  and'thT'  '^  'IfZ  "''"^  '*'''  ^"-*  hreakt 
"f  the^'traSdt  o^"'!?*^  grandmother,  ignorant 
Irish  jig  ^  ^'  "^^P^"  hideously  to  the  tune  of  an 

'hi\t'fSilf;u'^^-  ^*°«^^"'  attempts  so  hardily 

■^omesoNeT  York".  ■"*"■"  ^t"^"^:  ^^^^  R«^«n<l^ 
Ae  shame  or.  I  -'^  '^^^  ^'^  ""'^'^  daughter  from 
"er  eioq^enci  J^t  T'"u^'-  "'^  "^^^n  and 
.thisroren't  'Xtt?  ^J^^^l^^:^J^^  ^^ 
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and  his  ZT^'.^^'i  hlms'elf,' fo^rsi^^r  fa  S 

'^og^JZ]nV'"f  ^^'H"^  ^J  ''"i^e  to  be  melted^ 

"•«  head  o^f  hi,     "  '  '^*^"'  *^«  "-^  *ho  stood  a 

"     mob   La  ^°i"P?ny  *ith  a  face  of  hate,  while 

-nob  murdered    David's    mother,    father     litde 


the 


brother  and  baby  sister  before  his  eyes,  intervenini? 
only  to  order  his  men   to  fire  on— the  Jews.       In 
monotonous  tones  David  describes  the  horrible  scene  : 
we  are  almosr"  persuaded  of  its  reality.      But  when 
he  turns  to  repulse  Vera,   tragedy  dies  in  rhetoric. 
He  repents  him  of  having  listened  to  "  the  voice  of 
the  butcher's  daughter,"  and  Vera,  agonising  on  her 
knees,  curses  her  father  and  his  proffered  love  in  the 
high  manner.     The  general  orgy  of  emotion  ends  in 
the  capitulation  of  the  iron  Baron.      He  hands  his 
revolver   to   David   and   asks   to  be  shot.      It  is  no 
matter;   he  died  some   time   before   this   improbable 
sacrifice.     And  David,  moreover,  does  not  shoot  him 
but  lays  the  revolver  on  the  table  in  what  might  have 
been  a  stupor,  or,  as  my  Hebrew  neighbours  inter- 
preted,   a  disinclination  to  degrade  himself  by  shed- 
ding Christian  blood.     He  picks  up  his  violin,  noting 
a  broken  string,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  supreme 
effect :  David,  stumbling  out,  murmurs,,  "  I  must  get 
a    new   string   for   my   violin."      The    Baron   is   left 
lamenting   and   alive.      After   this   I   was   moved   by 
nothing  in  the  last  act,  neither  by  the  extraordinary 
behaviour  of  the  canvas  river,   nor  the  spectacle  of 
the  dramatist  giving  the  final  jerk  to  all  his  strings 
in    turn.      The   Symphony   is    successful;    the   Irish 
servant-girl    reappears    in    a    gelatinous    state,    half- 
Hebrew,  half  Adelphi-Irish;  David  has  returned  to 
the  Ideals  of  his  symphony,   and  the  end  sees  him 
embracing  Vera  in  a  detached  sort  of  way.     Only  the 
elder  Jew  remains  unmelted,  and  even  he  manifests  a 
tendency  to  liquefaction,  albeit  ungraciously.     Grand 
anti-chmax,     superb    self-surrender,     reminding     us 
somewhat  of  the  final  ecstasy  of  the  mystical  union 
with  Absolute  Nothingness,  wherein  is  "  neither  soul 
nor   intellect;    nor   has   it   imagination,    opinion,   or 
reason,  or  intelligence. " 

These  tears  are  for  an  overworked  inspiration      It 
would   appear  that   in   writing   "  The   Melting-Pot  " 
Mr.  Zangwill  had  three  ideals.     There  was  first  his 
thought   of   a   new   country   to   whose   future   all    is 
possible,  even  a  fusion  of  races  to  produce  the  higher 
race.      A    living    faith,    and    whether    it   came   from 
Heaven  or  Germany,   stUl  a  faith;   turning,   as  all 
taiths,   to  hysteria  in  the  hands  of  lesser  followers 
Hence  when  Mr.   Zangwill  would  be  most  sublime 
he  IS  most  bombastic  or  most  ludicrous.      Moreover 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  desire,  quite  distinct  from 
his  measure  of  inspiration,   to  write  a  good  actine 
play    with  due  clash  of  pity  and  mirth,  due  inflation 
at  the  end  of  each  act,  due  resolution  of  the  discords 
in  final  harmony.     And  further,  there  are  the  persis- 
tent    attempts     at    fine     English— worse,     at    prose 
poetry— which  jar  bn   the  ear  throughout  the  play.    - 
Here  is  no  question  of  technical  incompetence  falling 
below  a  high  subject.     "  The  Melting-Pot  "  was  not 
written    by    an    ineffectual    artist,    but    by    a    melo- 
dramatist  with  a  message.     So  much  the  worse  for 
the  message. 

Vaudeville    Theatre— "  Helen    with    the    High 
Hand^'  (or  Capturing  Uncle). 

If   playwrights,    as    well    as    novelists,    were    not 
concerned  to  cater  solely  for  women,  this  play  would 
never  have  been  manufactured.     As  it  is,  the  form 
taken   by    its   flattery   of   the  feminine   has   a   mild 
significance.      When   men,   even  of  average   intelli- 
gence, can  be  found  to  pat  the  red  right  hand  of  the 
suttragette,  how  should  women  not  take  pleasure  in 
the  stage  triumph  of  their  gentler  and  more  vulgir 
methods?       Helen    Rathbone    suffers   no    defeat   by 
circum^ance,  and— after  the  manner  of  her  kind— is'  ♦, 
deterred  by  no  consciousness  of  her  vulgarity.     She 
wears  a  sflk  skirt  that  rustles,  and  she  can  make  an 
omelette  with  four  eggs.     By  virtue  of  these  graces 
she  establishes  herself  in  her  uncle's  house  and  lays 
hands  upon  his  cash-box.     Thereafter,  she  proceeds 
to  bargain  with  more  gra:e  if  with  less  frankness 
than  her  less  reputable  sisters.     Only  the  terms  of 
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the  bargain  are  different.     If  he  win  not  buy  Wilbram 
Hall  for  her  to  live  in,  she  will  join  her  mother  in 
Canada.  Threats  and  strategy,  and  in  the  last  resort, 
her  uncle's  need  of  her,  bring  success  within  the  reach 
of  her  high  hand.     She  has  Wilbram  Hall,  she  has 
the  average  sensual  man  to  shout  at  her,  and  her 
uncle's  income  to  keep  them   both,   and  all   as  her 
feminine  right.    Very  touching.     Do  not  mistake  me  : 
I   do  not   suggest  that  this  harmless  playlet   is  an 
elaborate  satire  on  the  modern  woman,  who,  with  no 
more    brains    that    the    average    male,    claims,    in 
addition  to  food,  clothes  and  shelter,  that  she  should 
be  endowed  with  the  pretence  of  power  and  carefully 
shielded  from  any  realisation  of  her  inferiority  and 
incompetence.     Far  otherwise :    Helen's  high  hand, 
Helen's  tears,  wiles  and  bartering  are  viewed  with 
quite  complacent  admiration  by  a  feminine  audience. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.     We  have  advanced  far  since 
the  days  when  Nora  Helmer  banged  the  door  from 
the  outside  because  her  husband  had  treated  her  with 
as    much    consideration    as   she    had    shown    herself 
capable  of  appreciating.    Our  modern  Noras  are  more 
far-seeing,   if  equally  irritating.      They  stay  on  the 
right  side  of  the  door  and  take  all  they  can  get,  while 
giving  nothing.     Such  of  them  as  are  possessed  of  a 
certain   modicum  of  intelligence  are  likely  to  insist 
upon  being  comrades  as  well  as  wives,  which  most 
often  Aeans  that  they  have  no  children,  write  bad 
books,  and  take  up  a  position  of  spiritual  superiority 
on  every  occasion.     Helen  Rathbone  has,  at  least,  no 
pretence  to  brains  above  such   as  are  necessary  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  her  uncle's  income.     Neither 
will  she  prate  of  comradeship.     She  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  woman,  having  abandoned  a 
few  of  the  ordinary  pretences,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  modern  admiration  for  the  female  presuming 
upon  its  femininity.     "  Helen  with  the  High  Hand  " 
should  be  commended  to  general  feminine  study. 

I  have  not   forgotten   the  curtain-raiser,  a  grace- 
less   farce,    with    neither   wit   nor    meaning,    but    a 
dialogue  suggestive  of  fine-drawn  music-hall  patter. 
.         .         ■  Storm  Jameson. 


Correspondence. 

Note  to  Correspondents—  Whilt  guilt  wilting  te  pttUiiM 
UHers  under  noma  dt  plume,  rce  mote  it  a  condition  of 
publication  that  the  name  and  address  of  each  correthon- 
dent  should  be  supplied  lo  Ihe  Editor. —Ed. 
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T»  tht  Editor,  Tm  Egoist. 
Madam, 

These  two  months  I  have  been  getting  spanked  by  iastal- 
ments,  and  I  think  it  is  time  to  howl.  If  I  did  not  howl  I  fear 
I  should  be  called  a  Good  Child  or  some  other  name  with  con- 
temptuous capital  letters. 

First,  then,  I  talce  notice  of  the  extract  from  Bergson  which 
IS  conimended  to  my  study.  But  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
that  the  ancient  Greelc  sense  of  the  word  "  idea  "  was  to  govern 
the  modern  use  of  the  word.  1  thought  it  was  a  commonijace 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  that  Descartes,  wisely  or  unwisely 
haajrlvtn  to  that  word  a  sense  totally  diSerent  from  the  one 
wkMb  it  sore  prevMut  to  his  time,  and  that  ever  since  Descartes 
Uie  word  idea  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  ideas  "  of 
PJEtO  and  other  Greeks  except  when  one  is  writing  on  the  history 
of  pWloMphy,  as  Bergson  is  here.  I  cannot  think  it  mm 
Bcr^ioa  s  utedtion  to  prescribe  that  the  modern  world  sfaouM 
use  idea  "  in  the  sense  he  is  discussing  ;  for  be  himself,  hdtn 
S*i/'*'f.  '^  '***  'x'"'""  of  'he  column  as  reprinted  by  you,  uses 

ilf  . .  '"  ^^  modem  way.  He  is  not  guilty  of  confusion ;  he 
"j^  "^  "  '"  '*'"'  senses  in  one  cohimn,  but  he  does  not  mix 
*^^  ^  number  of  "  Views  and  Connvents  "  over  which  I 
started  was  less  cautious :  it  began  by  using  "  idea  " 
ii'i/.'*'^  nil!^'  understand  is  to  be  identified  with  the  sense 
defined  by  Bergson,  and  then  it  went  on  to  appily  its  conclusions 
to  the  modern  use  of  tbs  word  in  such  phrases  as  "  We  want  a 
man  with  ideas."  This  is  as  if  I  sha«U  argue  that  Ume  is 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  energy  because,  first,  deceit  is  the  natural 
weapon  of  the  weak,  aiMl,  second,  the  heart  beats  less  vigorously 
wiMM  Mnc  thaa  wbcn  stendinf .  K"rousiy 

But  I  eaonot  kut  waleoma  6tifoa  faito  tke  fieU  agaiast  me  - 
(or  If  he  is  an  opponent  be  is  oae  of  the  most  obliging  ones  \ 


ever  met  Being  on  the  togic  of  Greek  philosophy,  he  takes  uo 
the  well-known  Greek  arguments  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
motion,  and  identifies  this  defiance  of  common  sense  with  their 
disposition  to  worship  ideas.  The  idea,  the  partfeular  state  of 
existence  conceived  as  stationary,  corresponds  to  any  one  of  the 
various  places  in  which  the  moving  body  is  conceived  to  stand 
successively ;  but  just  as  the  moving  body  never  stands  in  any  of 
these  places,  so  man,  or  any  other  progressive  being,  never  is  in 
any  of  the  states  represented  by  our  ideas— he  is  only  passine 
through  them.  So  Bergson.  Let  us  accept  the  anaiogy,  anS 
instead  of  considering  merely  the  metaphysical  question  of  the 
possibility  of  motion  let  us  consider  Its  application  to  practical 
life.  Suppose  the  moving  body  to  be  a  man ;  and  suppose  that 
he  intends  to  make  his  motion  more  or  less  satisfactory  to  hiaw 
self.  He  has  nothing  more  urgent  to  consider  than  these  placss 
to  which  or  through  which  he  is  to  pass.  Ordinarily  his  only 
rational  purpose  is  to  pass  to  or  through  these  places ;  the  choos- 
ing of  his  route  so  that  the  process  of  movement  itself  shall  be 
satisfactory  is  of  some  conse<)Uence  indeed,  yet  of  minor  con- 
sequence. Even  if  he  is  not  aiming  at  any  place — if  he  is 
walking  through  unknown  country  for  pleasure  or  exploration- 
he  must  still  from  time  to  time  have  an  eye  to  places  that  he  does 
not  wish   to  pass   through,  or  he  will    come  to  grief.       Does 


which  form  the  landmarks  of  our  course,  choosing  which  of  them 
we  wish  to  reach,  and,  as  a  very  urgent  matter,  noting  the 
ones  to  be  avoided.  Whether  we  stop  at  the  ideas  or  not,  we 
must  steer  by  aiming  at  them  if  we  are  to  live  sensibly.  That  is 
what  the  page  of  Bergson  comes  to. 

As  to  the  "  Views  and  Comments  "  of  January  ist,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  contradict  them  than  to  make  out  that  they 
agree  with  me.     The  first  thing  is  that  in   my  '■  meticulous  ' 
discussion  of  human  affairs  I  leave  out  human  nature.     But   as 
usual   particulars  are  tacking.     Surely  it  is  no  news  that  when  a 
charge  of  this  sort  is  made  in  general  terms  only,  it  i«  alwa/s 
opin  to  the  accused  to  reply,  "You  are  mistaken;  you  yourself 
are  the  one  who  does  that.''     Which  answer,  omitting  the  first 
three  words  for  meticuteusness'  sake,  I  hereby  make.     1  adm't 
that  1  should  approach  with  fear  and  trembling  a  non-competitive 
examuiation  on  my  ability  to  see  into  what  those  queer  creatura 
called  men  are  thinking,  or  will  think,  or  will  do.     But  as  for  a 
competitive  examination — what  have  I  done  that  is  as  bad  as  the 
alitgation  that   the  governing  classes  in  general  are  agreed  fo 
teach  the  subject  classes  a  morality  which  they,  the  governing 
classes,  laugh  at  in  their  hearts,  and  that  the  various  mouthpieces 
of  opinion   who    inculcate   this  current  morality  are  the  agents 
suborned  by  the  governing  classes  to  keep  the  masses  submissive? 
The  notion  started  in  a  century   when,   or  in  a  social  stratum 
whercj  it  was  normal  to  assume  that  the  man  who  preaches  what 
I  don't  believe  must  be  a  wilful  liar  and  hypocrite;  and  it  has 
been  handed  down  by  constant  tradition  through  a  succession  of 
those  who  think  so  little  of  the  infinite  variety  of  human  nature, 
and  who  take  so  little  note  of  the  fanatic's  superiority  to  the 
swindler  in  the  matter  of  convert-winning,  that  the  echoing  of 
this  old   piece  of  shallowness  seems  to  them  the  most  obvious 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  differences  of  opinion. 
1  see  it  is  hard  for  the  most  meticulous  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  meet  an.  opponent  with  the  opponent's  own  weapons,  whether 
the  weapon  be  pyrotechnical  objurgation  or  aoythiag  else.     But 
at  least  I  am  talking  in  my  own  defence,  for  it  is  I  who  am 
accused  of  letting  the  Capitalist  Press,  that  organ  of  the  domi- 
nant, bamboozle  me  into  accepting  the  "  grotesque  suggestion  " 
that  Asquith  was  afraid  of  Larkin  and  was  actuated  by  his  fear. 
Now  1  solemnly  protest  that  on  this  side  of  the  water  the  sugges- 
tion would   not  seem  at  all  grotesque.      The  typical  American 
^politician  is  more  afraid  of  the  roan  who  makes  him  lose  votes 
and  elections  than  of  any  other  creature  that  breathes.     My  only 
error  consisted  in  assuming  that  politicians  in  England  were  the 
same  kind  of  cattle.     1  cannot  so  easily  excuse  myself  for  trans- 
ferring to  Asquith  another  character  of  the  American  politician, 
who  IS  delighted  with  the  idea  of  armed  opposition  because  he 
knows  that  the  voters  will  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  saying, 
'It  is  better  not  to  trade  horses  while  crossing  a  stream,'    and 
will  keep  their  government  in  the  same  hands  tiU  that  darling 
government  has  had  its  fight  out,  after  which,  if  they  have  any 
scores  to  settle  with  the  administration,  they  will  settle  them  at 
titt  next  election.     Now  there  are  plain   geographical   reasons 
why  Lincoln's  words  shoukl  not  be  as  proverbial  in  England  as  in 
America  ;  so,  since  the  soundness  of  the  maxim  is  not  at  all  self- 
evident  (few  rulers  have  ever  kept  changing  the  general  of  the 
army  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign  so  persistently  as  did  Lincoln 
himself;  when  he  uttered  those  famous  words  he  was  arguiag 
for  his  omn  retention  in  office,  which  is  obviously  a  very  different 
thing).  ^  it    follows    that    I    had   no    ground    for    assuming   that 
Carson  s  doings  would  be  as  welcome  to  Asquith  as  they  would 
have  been  to  Roosevelt  in  a  like  situation. 

Next,  you  claim  that  the  atatheawtical  calculation  af  the  cause 
of  interest  on  money  is  invalid  because  Che  circunataaces  of  the 
different  borrowings  are  so  endlessly  various.  If  the  argument 
were  pertinent  it  «mM  prove  only  that  the  rates  of  interest 
would  difler  fram  tfaasadiaa  to  traoaactioa ;  wMch  is  not  s 
very  crushing  answer  when  the  opposed  argumeat  bad  started 
from  a  frankly  fictitious  rate  of  interest  so  as  to  emphasise  tbs 
fact  that  the  rate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question. 
But  hard  experience  teaches  us  that  these  things  do  admit  of 
malheiaalical  treataient  even  as  to  rates.  Yeur  arguncat  wooM 
equally  serve  to  prove  that  the  statistician  cannot  predict  riw 
number  of  suicides  in  London  naat  jMr,  the  distribution  of  this 
nuoAer  between  the  dMerent  oMmtM,  and  the  percentages  who 
will  use  the  various  methods  of  shooting,  poisoning,  jumping 


(fom  windows,  etc.  Vet  the  statistici^  wiU  ma^  these  predicr 
tions  with  aa  accuracy  not  owcb  iaferit^  to  the  prediction  of  the 
height  of  the  tide  at  a  given  port  at  noon  next  Friday.  Consider 
tb«  business  of  life  insurance.  The  life  insurance  business  con- 
sists in  offering  to  bet  any  tolerably  vigorous  person  two  to  one 
or  three  to  one  that  he  will  never  die.  The  companies  make 
large  and  steady  profits  by  this  rash-looking  speculation.  Their 
hope  of -profit  depends  on  their  correctness  in  reducing  to  mathe- 
matical formuliE  (and  that  before  any  of  the  events  take  place) 
the  resultant  of  the  care  a  man  takes  of  his  health,  the  physio- 
logical processes  of  his  system,  the  changes  of  his  economic 
situation,  etc.  ;  and  also,  as  a  matter  not  less  essential  to  the 
insurance  business  than  all  these,  the  rate  of  interest  and  the 
security  of  investment.  When  we  are  inquiring  what  method 
of  study  suits  the  practical  facts  of  life,  the  argument  of  a 
successfully-filled  purse  seems  to  me  to  be  irresistible.  Against 
the  record  of  the  Fife  insurance  companies'  dividends,  no  demon- 
stration of  the  uselessness  of  mathematical  study  of  the  laws  of 
interest  is  worth  a  picayune. 

The  editorial  paragr^hs  on  interest  allege,  and  seem  to  regard 
it  as  a  point  of  fundamental  importance,  that  "  the  man  who 
can  extort  interest  is  smart  or  fortunate ;  the  man  who  has  to 
pay  it  is  unlucky  or  an  inferior."     This  throws  our  American 
muiti-milUonaires  mto  the  unlucky   and  inferior  class,   for  they 
we  a  set  of   coaarmed   interest-payers.      I    am   sure   that   a 
Rockefeller,  a  Carnegie,  a  Vanderbilt,  a  Gould,  generally  pays 
more  than  he  receives  iu  interest,  unless  those  wretched  political 
economists  are  permitted  to  extend  the  definition  of  "  interest  " 
to  cover  much  more  than  payment  for  loans.     But  what  is  the 
(sundation  for  this  statement    that  it  is   the  unlucky  who  pay 
interest?    Does  it  not  rest  00  the  fact  that  this  was  generally 
true  among  the  Hebrews  in  Old  Testament  times,  probably  also 
in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Sallust's  histories,  and  that  you  have 
taken  the  word  of  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  classics  for  twentieth- 
century  conditions  ?     At  present,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  most 
of  the  borrowing  is  done  by  men  who  borrow  a  hundred  pounds 
because  they  hope  to  make  a  profit  of  a  hundred  guineas    and 
who  m  most  cases  get  their  profit.     I  believe  there  is  now  seldom 
a  time  when  borrowers  in  distress  are  so  targe  a  part  of  the 
borrowing  world   as  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  rate  of 
interest.     Banks  regularly  prefer  to  lend  to  people  who  are  not 
in  distress ;  and  once  more  I  appeal  to  the  published  dividends 
as  proof  that  the  banks  get  most  of  their  business  on  the  lines 
that  they  plan  to  get  it  on. 

1  suspect  that  I  ought  to  correlate  this  about  interest  with  the 
onslaught  just  now  on  the  eighth  commandment— an  onslaught 
ivhich   with  some  of  the  words  about  the  Dublin  strikers,  shows 
an  ability  to  take  sides  against  the  institution  of  property      I 
would  say  it  showed  a  hostility  to  that  institutkm  if  I  did  not 
rtmember  equally  ardent  words  in  behalf  of  property  from  the 
swne  pen.     At  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  I  am  misjudging  this 
aiguinent  against  interest  U  I  say  it  starts  with  the  assumption 
that  interest  is  a  phenomanon  dependent  on  the  institution  of 
property  and  on  one   person's  consenting   to  lend   property   to 
another.    This  is  discouraging :  for  I  had  said  that  the  utility 
01  arguing  from  definite  facts,  even  though  they  be  fictitious 
v/as  shown  by  the  demonstration  that  interest  would  still  have 
to  he  taken  into  account  ia  the  intelligent  planning  of    work 
pvtn  in  the  absence  of  property.  If  the  contrary  of  my  conclusian 
s  to  be  assumed,  without  demonstration,  as  a  premise  for  con- 
futing me,  how  is  the  arguaient  to  go  forward? 
The  point  may  be  made  clear  by  facts  that  are  not  imaginary 
I  was  late  y  argued,  by  a  writer  Hkely  to  be  inffuenti^,  that 
me  Intercolonial    Railway  of   Canada   shows   an    advantage   of 
government  construction  over  prijrat^  construction  in    that  the 
intercolonial,  built  out  of  taxes,  is  not  burdened  with  an  interest- 
ocMmg  debt  and  hence  dues,  out  have  to  count  interest  on  the     - 
cost  ot  construction  in  making  its  receipts  meet  its  expenses.     It 
IS  not  denied  that  the  people  had  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  building  : 
'oe  point  is  that  they  paid  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  escape  the 
purge  of  interest,   so  that  the  payment  was  made  once  for  all 
instead  of  being  a  continuous  burden.     What  I  say  is  that  the 
contmuous  burden  is  not  escaped.     The  people  of  Canada,  even 
Wose  who  are  not  personally  in  debt  and  (if  there  be  such)  rhov.^ 
wnose  governments  are  not  taxing  them  for  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  have  nevertheless  been  losing  the  interest  on  the  money 
^    *as  taken  from  them  to  build  that  railroad.     The  farme- 

bn.Lif  ■•  '^y-  ""*  *'"'=''  *"■"  ""e  *ouM  otherwise  have 
"oMgnt  a  piece  of  haymaking  machinery  whose  service  would 
Sn^!^  7T^  ''-5°  a  year  to  hhn ;  if  this  is  so,  that  $«  is 
costing  that  tarmer  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  interest.  (To  be 
Sh  i"'^  ?«»«'  his  raih^ad-buihfing  tax  out  of  money  that 
wwid  otherwise  have  been  spent  in  theatre  rickets,  the  railroad 
^i.V!K°  "^  *°  •*""  »**"  **  ™  bufltH-has  done  him  whatever 
ism..^  i"*  "J"  "  '**  making  it  compulsory  to  lay  up  money 
"«e«d  of  spending  it  all  on  immediate  satisfaction  ;  but  I  don't 
iMpnA.^  .*'  ^'^^  '!''■*  *•  Pf^s"-  of  government  constructioa 
Wended  to  say.)  And  the  Hke  would  have  been  the  caee  if  then 
Inrf  l  .""  P"P«^  »  CamwlB— if  all  haymaking  apparWua 
still  ^"  'r*  *  *'«  "^  "*  •*«**«  h-d  l»y  »o  mate  :  kwould 
-w  i^ve  been  impossible  to  sink  in  that  railroad  a  quantity  of 

of  th?^'^*^\'*~*  "*  8*^  '**<^  ^-^  '"«  reorly  value 
S  J^lrl      "■."'  *°"  S**  »l»«»h»«.  andreqSirIng  the  raU-oad 

"  "  15  to  show  that  it  was  worth  building. 

onl'lS,,'^^"''*'  P"'"'  '"  **'  *>>«"  y°u  »«  a  Pie«  of  goods  for 
KTffT  rj"  '*»"'«j:"  *«  «"i'^«  »»>!*  it  might  We  per- 
fi<»t.f^  ^^^  another  purpose.     The  division  <^  the  transso 

tad  aT!!!^""'  ■"'"'  ">  *■«  ""•  ?"••  «P  *e  use  of  the  goods 
hto  A.^  *'.'*  "•  ^  *'«''*  case  the  S^  ma0  will  not%n«tr 
»  «•  transaction  unless  he  either  dbes  it  otit  at  gwiemshy  or 


J 


T 
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get,  the  interest  paid  to  him,  ia  non-^s«»ntial  just  as,  U  we  were 
hT"!  "^  fact  that  the  same  bushel  o(  wheat  cannoTbe 
used  for  bread  and  for  whisky,  the  fact  th^t  the  distiller  bought 
It  of  the  miller  would  be  non-esaeutial.  The  fact  of  excharute 
merely  facilitates  the  measurement  of  the  values  involved  Tl 
always  wonder  how  some  of  those  extreme  Socialists  who  would 
quite  abolish  exchange  would  measure  their  values.) 
h»?A.fii'i°°'".J"^  simple.  And  indeed  a  German  professor 
has  defined  ma  hematics  as  "  the  science  of  those  things  that 
T,  ^  »  *"•:  ^?  '*  «»ne»i"«s  takes  a  lot  of  explanltion  to 
get  the  self-evident  thmgs  recognised.  A  distinguished  Austrian 
professor  of  political  economy,  and  his  disciples,  lately  spent  a 
lot  of  work  and  some  money  in  trying  to  establish  in  East  Africa 
a  colony  based  on  the  principle  that  the  burden  of  interest  can 
be  got  rid  of  by  issu&ig  capital  gratuitously  to  all  who  have  a 

those  who  have  believed  that  interest  is  a  burden  imposed  by 
the  action  of  those  who  find  it  in  their  power  to  extort  a  pavroent 
m  excess  of  what  they  give.  I  am  persuaded  that  theae^ersons 
wouW  not  be  abta  to  distinguish  The  Egoist's  utterance  from 
rtieir  own. 

Steven  T.  Bvinoton. 

[1.  We  referred  Mr.  Byingtoa  to  M.  Bergson— who  is  known 
even  if  Stirner  is  not— in  rebuke  of  the  Rip-Van-Winkle 
tone  of  aatonisUaieat  he  chose  to  adopt  in  criticising  our 
''I1"d',*"  °  *''®  present  aU-powerful  vogue  of  "  ideas  '"'  in 
the  Platonic  sense.  That  tone  has  now  gone  and  we  welcome 
Its  departure,  whether  resulting  from  a  perusal  of  BerKsoo 
or  trom  some  other  and  unknown  cause. 

a.  We  do  not  agree  tbt  Descartes'  connotation  of  ideas 
has  superseded  the  PUtonic  one,  not  even  in  the  scholastic 
backwater  of  philosophic  diacussion  ;  stiU  less  in  that  infi- 
nitely greater  and  alUpenetratiag  sphere— the  use  aod 
davetopment  of  tanguage.  Our  present  cultural  and  conse- 
quently social  existence  is  based  on— and  worse  still,  all 
ita  developments  are  looked  to  adjust  themselves  to— concep- 
tions framed  on  the  model  of  the  Platonic  idea,  justice 
equality  hberty,  fraternity  and  the  test  of  the  abstractions 
and  abaohite  ideas.  The  inftuence  of  the  Platonic  Idea 
has  increased  and  is  increasing :  and  we  consider  it  our 
business  and  pleasure  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  resist  it  The 
rest  of  Mr.  Byington's  remarks— on  Zeno'a  conundrums 
about  motioa  and  their  subsitquent  applicatioa  to  "  inteilir 
g«nt  planning  "  are  wide  of  the  point.  With  "  intelligent 
planning  and  its  relation  to  the  popular  use  of  Che  term 
idea  unless  we  are  much  mistaken  we  have  alraadv 
apecificaliy  dealt. 

3.  Concerning  inHereat.  Mr.  Byijigton  began  with  an 
aseertoon  that  mberest  was  "  right  "  and  dragged  in  Bastiat 
and  tlenry  George  ;  and  this  latter  dragged  in  "  interest  laid 
up  m  the  cow.".  We  accepted  the  chaUenge  of  liie  entire 
force— Mr.  Byington,  Bastiat,  George  and  the  Cow  and 
ofered  on  analysis  with  which  Mr.  Byington  makes  no 
effort  to  deal  :  for  the  simple  reason,  in  our  opinion,  that, 
thanks  to  the  cow,  the  position  was  made  impregnable.  We 
do  not  therefore  intend  to  follow  Mr.    Byington  in  fiirther 

elucidations  of  the  obvious  "  anent  his  Man  oa  die  Cana- 
dian Rail»oad.  As  for  the  "  unlucky  "  financiers  and  their 
tearful  plight  in  paying  more  "  interest  "  (rent  and  profit) 
than  they  receive,  we  think  the  editor  of  the  "  Dsuly  Heraki" 
ntight  offer  the  situation  as  the  subject  for  a  arize  essay  to 
saaaH   Heraldites  of  tender  years. 

4.  Concerning  the  relative  merits  of  the  Carson  and 
Larkin  campaigns  we  kxik  to  current  events  to  spare  the 
labours  of  our  gen.  

5.  Finally,  property.  There  is  no  contradiction  between 
*he  behef  that  private  property  is  desirable,  beneficial  aa4 
necessary  and  the  belief  that  when  persons  are  suffering  t» 
the  point  of  starvation  through  the  lack  of  it,  a  seosibi» 
course  is  to  acquire  what  they  need  by  any  means  within 
their  power,  (ndeed,  of  the  statement  "  Private  property  ia 
necessary  and>  good,"  the  statement  "  Therefore,  if  you  are 
in  lack  of  it,  obtain  it  by  any  available  means,"  far  fioa 
being  a  contrary  is,  humanly  speaking,  ife  coroJivy. 

Mr.  Byington  is  apparently  boggled  by  an  assumptmn 
wtich  his  mtnd  ia  harbouring,  not  about  the  benefits  of 
private  property,  but  of  some  "  sacred,  iaoliesiafala  right " 
to  ll«e  retaining  hoW  of  it.— Eik] 


OIVINJE  INSf  IRATIOW. 
To  Oe  Eitit^,  Tub  Eeotsr. 
UhJMm, 

Hawc  you  ever  araodseed  whji  people  aoe  soi  oaaSy  to  aaaki 
other  in  the  correspondence  cohsaiaa  of  newspapara? 

After  reading  Mr.  itUington's  reply  to  ray  letter  I  fo^ad  B^y 

>  ,i  ■  ■  I      ai,.J  *   *    '  '  •  •  -,..- .1 ...       -f  .        ■        . 


— ^.   ...» .~-i^  ..^i .  ,.Mu,^u,ii  s  E^ipvy  iw  ii]|r  lener  1  irnna  aiiaij 

sharp  and  wouW4>a  wiety  things  on  the  tip,  af  my  limm>.  b«d>— 

havlM  let  dSfB  slip  past,   I  left  them  unsaM:  aod,  mm  \  fiWk 

very  Nstls  <aa  eooia  of  any  discussion  on  tMe  paiaik  lalsiieii  Mat 

—>■—      "=-  Issser  waa  quilia  ckaap  aiid>  twrmtliy  <*  hint.     AmI 

*j  maaaiag  and  «ril  le  apeailina>  about  Utemwy 

—'--*-  ■—     -—inly  IsBowaiBMsh  nwre  than  ( 

lOi  "  sap  deteililp  what  i»  the 

ked  him  to  "  Ml  iia  thauf  tke 


very 

and  me^     His 

he  mistook  my 

technique,  about  wtaA  im. 

do.     Vou  see,  I  did  aot  ask  Mtas 
origin  of  a  work  of  Art."     I  asked  ■ 
ari^aof  waehael  Art"  v4i%tMA 
what  are  lhayif* 
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I  thought  that  one  whose  study  it  is  to  produce  nice  phrases, 
"  to  present  the  exact  vision,  the  exact  Image  "  (to  use  his  own 
words),  would  clear  up  this  matter ;  and  since  he  objects  to  the 
time-honoured  old  phrase  "  Divine  origin,"  give  us,  for  our 
generation,  something  in  its  place. 

Instead,  he  takes  two  moderns,  one  a  painter,  with  vision,  the 
other  a  scientist  with  vision — both  more  modern  in  their  think- 
ing than  himself — and  Carlyle  whom  I  had  also  quoted,  and, 
putting  the  three  together,  says  :  that  judging  from  my  quota- 
tions "they  are  submerged  in  Victorian  slush." 

Leaving  the  two  of  our  own  time  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
I  must  resent  the  "  cleverness  "  which  uses  such  adjectives  for 
Carlyle  and  the  Victorians,  who  were  great  in  their  day,  and 
did  much  towards  creating  our  own. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  help  our  Art  to-day,  this  attempting 
to  belittle  the  Victorians,  just  because  in  the  natural  course  of 
evolution  we  are  beyond,  and  therefore  out  of  sympathy  with, 
them.  The  Greeks  are  further  historically,  but  in  the  ever- 
revolving  cycle— to  this  age— like  the  Italian  Renaissance— is 
rismg  upon  Greek  tradition.  But  from  Greek  days  to  this  day 
the  contributions  to  our  knowledge  have  altered  our  points  of 
view,  and  not  least  must  be  counted  the  contributions  of  great 
Victorians,  of  whom  Darwin  was  only  one — so  that  we  are  really 
far  more  Victorian  than  we  are  Greek — even  Mr.  Aldington 
himself — who  in  his  jeers  at  Christian  dogmatic  beliefs  is  so 
often  like  Wilde  that  he  would  hardly  recognise  himself  if  I  held 
the  mirror  to  his  face!  When  he  says:  "This  kind  of  Divine 
Inspiration  business  has  been  the  damnation  of  the  arts  in 
England  "  I  can  agree  with  him.  But  the  reason  I  find  is  that 
the  artists  whom  it  damned  were  small  and  inspired  by  the  letter 
and  not  by  the  spirit.  In  a  word,  they  had  no  Divine  Inspira- 
tion, but  only  a  Church  creed  from  which  all  poetry,  and  there- 
fore much  truth,  had  been  ruthlessly  expunged.  Ever  since  the 
Bible  was  written  this  doing  away  with  truths  and  poetry  in 
religion  has  been  going  on. 

One  has  only  to  take  the  Jewish  marriage  service,  the  Roman 
Catholic  edition  of  it,  and  the  final  Protestant  one,  and  compare 
them,  to  see  what  the  process  has  been,  and  what  it  is  that  has 
been  the  damnation  of  the  arts  in  England  may  be  judged, 
perhaps,  from  this  comparison. 

His  next  point  is  one  with  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  I  can  but 
agree.  But  it  concerns  the  technique  of  art  expression,  and 
does  not  touch  the  vital  root  of  Art  origins.  And  on  examining 
it  closer  I  see  that  it— and  all  the  rest  of  his  letter— contains 
dangerous  half  truths. 

For  instance  :  he  is  thrilled  by  the  vision  of  Flaubert  "  seeking 
with  toil  and  concentrated  genius  for  the  exact  word,"  and  he 
says  further  on  that  "  All  great  poets  are  exact." 

I  know  what  he  means,  and  am  with  him  there,  but  he 
merely  scratches  the  surface  of  these  things.  He  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  laborious  seeking  for  the  exact  word  did  not 
make  Flaubert  a  poet. 

He  must  know,  too,  that  great  poets  are  not  the  only  people 
who  are  exact. 

Every  scientist,  great  and  small ;  all  architects,  even  builders  ; 
and  all  engineers — even  plumbers,  are  exact. 

Every  mathematician,  all  financiers,  every  decently  successful 
man  of  business,  even  shopkeepers  are  exact.  Bankers,  even 
bank  clerks,  are  laboriously  exact ;  also  soldiers  and  all  navi- 
gators. These  may  all  be  great  poets,  but  if  they  are  it  is  not 
because  of  their  exactness.  Nor  can  the  giving  of  "  emotions, 
experiences,  observations  in  exact  phraseology  "  make  them  into 
artists  : 

Technique  alone  is  not  art,  an  obvious  truth  that  our  eager 
people  of  the  younger  generation  so  nearly  forget :  and  Mr. 
Aldington  too  truly  bares  their  thin  soul  for  us  when  he  gives 

them,    and    himself,    away,    saying    "  The    difficulty the   real 

problem  for  the  artist— is  to  present  the  exact  emotion,  the  exact 
vision,  the  exact  Image."  This  is  all  very  well,  if  I  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  is  allowing  for  the  emotion,  the  vision,  the 
image  being  greatly  conceived,  in  the  first  place.  If  he  said  : 
"  The  problem  for  the  artist  is — given  Divinely  Inspired  (or 
greatly  conceived)  Thought— to  present  the  exact,  &c.,  &c." 
But  he  rubs  in  his  adoration  of  the  dressing  and  fitting  out,  for 
later  he  says  :  "  Its  value  as  art  depends  upon  the  method  of 
presentation."  This,  again,  is  one  of  his  half  truth*— and  a 
very  plausible  one.  But  the  truth  is  that  its  value  as  art 
depends  \ipon  the  Greatness  of  the  Conception,  or  the  Inspiration 
in  the  Thought.  Given  a  fine  enough,  and  beautiful  enough 
thought  stream,  I  believe  an  artist  will— with  th«  fulness  of  his 
creative  power  and  desire— evolve  a  method  of  presentation 
worthy  of  it,  even  though  he  spend  his  whole  life  toiling  for  the 
exact  word"  or  "method  of  presentation."  But  words,  as 
such,  are  empty.  And  in  our  Art  and  Literature,  even  in  the 
little  of  our  poetry  that  I  have  read,  there  is  too  evident  the 
love  of  uninspired  words,  so  carefully  and  often  charmingly 
strung  together  that  one  is  sad  to  find  they  are  so  often  merely 
a  jingle,  no  matter  how  clever  their  stringer. 
_^  I  agree  that  it  is  a  bigger  and  more  lasting  thing  to  make 
New  Images  "  than  to  make  "  a  religion  of  Abstractions  with 
capital  letters."  But  the  real  religions,  by  which  millions  of 
souls  have  been  swayed,  have  been  founded  by  Prophets  who,  if 
they  did  not  write  poems,  spoke  such  poetry  that  it  has  dwelt 
ever  since  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  poets  wrote  down  their 
words,  or  re-delivered  them  by  word  of  mouth,  and  this  is  when 
poets  have  been  the  Leaders  of  Men — which  brings  us  back  to 
where  we  started. 

Mr.  Aldington,  in  the  coarse  of  an  article,  said  that  the  works 
of  (so-called)   Divine  Origin   were  nothing  QfJbe  tort.     They 


were,  he  affirmed,  "works  of  art."    And  I   wondered  why  he 

had   taken   one   thing   and   deliberately   made    it   into   two into 

two  things  not  even  related  to  each  other  in  his  mind. 

I  may  have  expressed  myself  badly  in  my  letter,  I  am  not  yet 
master  of  words.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  when  he  makw 
the — to  him — discovery  that  the  poets  who  wrote  the  religions 
sometimes  created  works  of  art,  he  falls  into  a  grave  error  in 
thinking  that  forever  ends  any  question  of  these  works  havine 
had  Divine  Origin.  * 

And  when  I  ask  him  about  the  origin  of  works  of  art  he 
answers  me  with  platitudes  about  technique.  ' 

The  fact  is  that  Art  is  a  natural  development,  and  has  itn 
origins  in  the  Origin  of  the  other  World-Growths.  You  may 
call  This  "God"  and  "Divine,"  or  you.  may 
call  It  "Creation,"  or  "Force,"  or  "Evolution,"  "First 
Cause"  or — with  Leonardo—"//  Primo  Motore."  What  you 
call  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much,  but  a  new  and  modem 
phrase,  from  a  poet  like  Mr.  Aldington,  would  be  acceptable- 
for  false  meanings  have  got  attached  to  old,  threadbare  phrases' 
and  so  Truth  is  veiled  and  all  obscure,  and  modern  art  dashes 
headlong  anywhere.  Having  no  longer  any  dealings  with  her 
Mother,  Nature— and  by  Nature  I  mean  that  which  creates 
not  only  bodily  things  but  also  our  busy  brains,  our  wildest 
and  our  gentlest  feelings  and  all  the  whole  swing  of  experiences 
emotions  and  Images.  We  very  badly  need  some  phrase  to 
clear  our  knowledge,  our  understanding,  in  regard  to  that 
WHICH  SETS  GOING  the  machines  of  Art  Creation.  The  ancients 
founded  their  arts,  and  their  religions  too,  upon  what  thev 
knew  of  the  facts  of  Life.  ' 

We  are  founding  our  Art  and  our  non-religion  on  nothing— it 
seems  to  me  :  passing  whims— far  less  important  than  April 
showers— seem  to  cause  a  whole  new  school  of  technical  empti- 
ness to  spring  up  anywhere. 

Nature,  observing  from  Her  Vantage  ground,  must  wonderl 
Not  that  I  want  realism.  No,  for  in  the  Laws  of  Nature 
even  the  little  we  know  of  them  fills  us  with  intangible,  indefi- 
nite and  elusive  mystery.  Scientists  are  recording  facts  but 
artists  of  the  younger  generation  are  ignoring  bdth  facts  and 
mysteries,  and  thinking  only,  it  seems,  of  drawing  attention  to 
themselves   by  one    BLAST   after   another   upon    their   trumpets 

E.\moor.  Amelia  Dorothy  Defries. 


AN   ANSWER. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

X,  ,  '4?  ""fPly  '°  "  C-  S.  H.'s  "  letter  and  that  of  Beeban  and 
Noel  Teulon  Porter  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  information 
they  wish  can  be  found  in  "  Le  Briviaire  de  I'Amour  Experi- 
mentale  '  by  Jules  Gyot  (page  no).  I  am  not  aware  that  his 
statement  has  ever  been  contradicted  in  France 

P""^-  H.  S.  C. 


April   isth,    1914 


THE     EG  01  a r 


MARRIAGE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

When  people  have  the  impudence  to  proclaim  that  they 
have  no  room  to  give  reasons  for  the  extravagant  and  licentious 
theories  they  are  advocating,  one  would  at  any  time  be  rather 
a  foot  to  ralce  them  seriously.  But  the  Porters,  at  the  same  time 
as  they  calmly  expect  us  to  accept  their  words  of  wisdom  with- 
out question,  give  us  a  sample  of  what  their  dogmas  are  worth. 
they  started  ofT  with  a  confident,  see-how-mtellectual-we-are 
statement  that  a  certain  "  fact  "  had  been  quite  forgotten,  and 
on  this  based  their  reforms  ;  but  at  the  first  breath  of  criticism 
they  complgtely  and  helplessly  collapse,  admitting  that  proofs 
*J5'^'  i**®'  *-^f  ^""^  "  '^<^'  "  has  never  been  quite  forgotten  at 
all.  To  go  into  the  intricacies  involved  in  these  statements  or 
to  touch  on  the  many  irrelevancies"  of  their  letter  is  not  worth 
my  while. 

Madam,  I  made  no  secret  of  my  ignorance  of  sex  matters 
(with  many  thanks  to  the  Porters  for  their  kind  offer,  I  am 
afraid  that  six-volume  books  of  technicalities,  even  if  I  had  time 
to  skim  them,  would  not  help  me  much  :  if  they  will  insure  me 
^  100  a  year  for  life  I  will  undertake  to  prove  my  genuine  desire 
to  come  up  with  Truth,  by  devoting  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the 
investigation  of  some  of  our  problems)— I  do  not  disguise  my 
Ignorance  on  sex  matters,  but  this.  Madam,  I  know,  that  when 
human  beings  have  for  countless  ages  agreed  to  repress  as  far 
as  possible  (if  practice  could  only  touch  theory  I)  such  strong 
desires  as  those  of  sex,  it  is  bumptious  stupidity  even  for  the 
twentieth  Century  to  throw  it  overboard  without  even  finding 
out  the  reasons  which  led  the  far-away  andenti  to  point  tfci* 
uneasy  road.  Men  do  not  restrain  themselves  for  nothing :  the 
reasons  that  were  good  enough  for  the  founders  of  this  morality 
may  be  still  m  working,  though  they  have  been  forgotten.  Af 
I  said  before,  it  is  the  greatest  blunder  the  mould-ie  rationalist 
(Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  call  the  Porters  rationalists!)  can 
conunit  IS  to  assume  that  morality  is  irrational.  Let  the  Porters 
confine  themselves  to  expounding  their  grand  theories  in  plac« 
where  they  will  be  allowed  room  to  do  themselves  justice  in  1*« 
matter  of  proof ;  and  then  let  them  not  dodge,  as  they  ^  ^ 


their  letter,  the  crucial  point,  namely  :  Is  sexual  intercourse  a 
'i  ,  /'tk-  ^",1  •"  '",  *"?«'''*"*  'o  satisfy  these  desires  and 
how  far?  This  will  mvolve  a  consideration  of  the  effects  bodilv 
jnd  mental  (not  so  much  the  chances  of  disease)  of  sexual 
indulgence.  .  .  ' 

Edinburgh.      ^^  ■»  '    R    R    W 

•  •   •  • 
ON   THIS   SPIRITUAL   REALITY. 
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To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist.  ,,^ 

Madam,  " 

A  f"e.id-a  Bahaist— speaks  much  to  me  of  the  Spiritual 
RealUy  I  think  that  he  means  by  it,  after  all,  what' I  and 
my  kind  mean   by  the  Ego,   but   I    would   not  sav   for  sure      I 

?!!!  ,   Z  Tr"L^^'     Ji'"i  "^^'"^  "  '^'-'f""'^  Abraham  was,   the 
Ghcst   a.    the    bottom   of   the    world,    That    which  the    mystics 
declare,  not  without  authority,  to  be  the  only  lealitv  at  all,   the 
,!l?''"?h  *"    ""^  scientists   meet    in   all   places' and    g*ber 

about  with  new  words-That  which  is  in  all  of  us,  which  f  "we 
Md  which  IS  the  one  thing  certain  and  undeniable,  in  thi^ 
whole  swirl  of  life^That  which  i.,  aware.     But  I   would  not  sLy 

:Lr-.Mos!r-U"^d"o'  '''  "'"'='^^'  '"'^'^  -i-  =>"  '"■'<- 
■'Will  you  admit?"  I  ask  him  occasionally  to  make  talk, 
that    ihis    Sp.,,tual    Reality    utterly   transcends  human   nature 

and  human   psychology?  "■•■■»■■   M.iiure 

When  I  flourish  my  arguments  about  Time,  he  falls  hirk  upon 
the  mystic  attitude  and  will  have  none  of  me.  "  A  mi"C 
vears  from  now,  a  .billion  years  from  now,"  he  says?  "  1  s^ 
hke  tlie  mystics  that  we  have  it  here."  "  But  yoi,  kay  Time 
IS  a  rcility."  "It  certainlv  is,"  he  says.  "Then  I  Vv  f« 
myself  "  Tiddlediwash, "  and  quit  arguing'  We  neter  geTLy^ 
where  oy  .irguing,   anvhow.  ^-  '• 

But  tliis  talk  about 'the  Spiritual  Realitv  is  going  on  around 
us  all  ihe  rime  theae  day.,.  It  always  has.  And  °of  whiter 
creed  we  are,  though  we  flounce  second  by  second  from  mysti 
c,  m  to  pragmatism'and  back  again,  we  have  to  face^ft7  a  1 
his  .«lf.ev,dent  fact:  the  Spiritual  Reality  must  uTterly 
transcend  human  nature  and  human  psychology-nay.  itmZ 
utterly  transcend  th.s  whole  world  at  our  finger-tips  Do  not 
the  scientists  themselves  say  that  all  this  shall  o/e  day  disj^ 
pae  ,n,o  thin  smoke?  Perhaps  to  begin  over  again.  Do  thev 
not  track  down  the  most  mazeful  knl«vn  clot  Si  matter  to  a 
Z  R-l'ty.that  they  call  Forcer  C^  knows  w^t^  Do 
they  not  a<hnit  that  after  all  they  have  found  a  devif  in  h' 
Ihey  have  come  to  that  pass  wherein  they  admit  that  this  world 

ley   name    Evolufon.     They    have    stolen    up    with   their  soec- 

wo's  "'^Th?  ''"'T'  ""'!'• "  '"^™"-  '•^•^-^  b::::nd^^i 

Tv  "_3|,  TiT  '™'""f^'"S  and  woods  have  their  day,  hive  their 
meGh^st  w^h  1*"   *"'•  u'  "°*   '■""   S"  »*  "   *hiff.     But 

IfU^eU    ^* '^='^«  el'^ay^  «"th  us.     And  a  Ghost  terribly  aware 
an    ZL.  V","^   """^^  transcend   all    human   nature   and 

all    human     psychology.       Because     man     is     but     "a     bubble 

evofut4n      Th      k!!!i '*  ^Z  ^*^  ^^^  *>'<»*«  °^  '"  "'e  whirl  of 

isn     of   VJ    K.    ^f',,'"."'  '*'  '"■'"'=**«  '"'^  interesting  mechan- 

erainvth^^.v,   /^^"•'^•    ««'a"°*«'     into    darkness*   no    less 

oS    L  I^"         '  old  intricate  and  interesting  evolutional  foam 

-^;^w"el-Z  rj  tC4'"'^  ^'"'-  """^^  ^'  ""''"'  '" 
And  now   further. 

Thl-SM^  T™"'**  '*  P***^"'  '"  "'^  consciousness  of  a  dog'" 
dc^hjt.^'l,'^^^^  ^"^  ^y"  something  to  the  effect  that  a 

PerhTj  i^  to  be  clever.  I'm  not.  I  am  as  .serious  as  death. 
•■  Wnf,  "^  the  wrong  word  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  : 
aZrenr^"J'^'l  '^J  '^^  Spiritual  Reality  is  present  in  the 
retoed  ^11  \^^/  ?"'  ^^^^  "'«  bahaist  would  have 
trii^J  ,  A  '""^J^^K  anyhow,  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
rying  ,«  decoy  him  into  the  brambles  where  he  would  tear  his 

oant^'     I    ^   T/7; '    "^^     '  *^«>"'<^    ^^^  *"   «e   him    tear  his 

M  •  *''2y'<*  ^'^^  to  see  him  do  justice  to  t*at  dog. 
Timtl«  ^  Ti-^e-Product.  The  Ghost  inside  of  him  transcends 
didnV^fLri"^'  **  *°"'''  ""'«*  Po^ifcly  all  go  mad  if  we 
man  M  •''**  'U^^'^'"'^^  Time.  But  the  Ghost  »  not  the 
weasel  ^oJ?  It  *  Time-product  just  as  the  bulWrog  and  the 
S  flt      *?  Poie-csA  are.     Just  as  this  world   is      Let   my 

■end  floun.-e  into  mysticism  for  rebuttal  of  this,  all  he  please, 
into  ts.   "^  ^  ^.'"'*  himself  altogether  out  of  human  nature 

M.«   1^''°**  pool  of  Being  and  proves  the  point. 

inan  nas  got  to  be  recognised  as  a  Time-product.  The  usage 
Met^^l  A  Man  in  a  symbolical  sense  for  the  spirit  Inside  is 
n^  t'jii  "*  y^.***"  **  "^'^  f'^t  «!''«  phenomenal  thing, 
wT^.  .  T'  '•'"  *  *'''■''  "  h«  forbears  have  pa«>ed.  whm 
mLi^!  I  Si?^  **  "<**  "i^  '•»«  '«:<  that  *^'--  •Ppwition  of 
eTto  ,^  Iteetin^  as  the  glint  of  a  leaf  in  moonlight,  we  have 
Spir'hnl  o  ^'*  ^\  "  *  '*'T  *«  "'tter  indeed  as  regards  this 
wolutio,-,  Very  well.  We  shall  have  uncannier  thing,  yet. 
evolmL,      «  Dinosaur    too    was    the    highest    product   of 

swear^'»fc" \"'7'  •*  "'"^  up  on   my   SauHans.     I    wouldn't 
the  lol^,  -li'    ^'  ■»no«l>«-  time  still  diamalter  and  more  distant 
"e  lobe-tailed  tritebite  was  tord  of  creation.     Yes,  and  way  to 


verv^eill  ^  ''*'.''  **"?  ""'•  ^  *«'••  »"<1  «lf-su(Bci«nt  and 
ZLT  *'^  u'  '■""''^  """  the   world.     There  wasn't   in 

.Oiose  days  any  such  an  animal  as  man.     Where  then  w«  tWs 

wis''the*,^  Th^rh'"',*"'  '°  admit  that  the  Spiritual  Reality 
was  there.  The  Ghost  was  there  in  Jhe  awareness  of  that 
Dinosaur,    that   trilobite.    and    in   the-Vho    shall    .ay    t^ndS!! 

beneath  the  phenomenal  soum  of  force-clots   known  as   Matter 
underlying  man  and  the  hills^  and  the  winds.     wS  have  got  to^ 
admit  that  it  is  weirdly  manifest  in  every  phenortsfenon.     That 
is  the  only  hole  we  can  ora.wl  into.  « 

We  are  driven  after  all  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Germai  •  ■ 
our  real  being  is  as  truly  outside  of  what  we  call  our  selves  as  '' 
inside.  Our  real  being  is  the  being  of  the  Spiritual  Reality,  ' 
which  underlies  tjie  world.  These  legs  and  arms  and  clots  of  i 
grev  matter  will  pass  like  wind.  Have  we  not  been  told  so  ~ 
again  and  agam?  God  knows  we  know  it.  But  before  ; 
.\braham  was,  /  am.  I  am  not  a  trilobite,  I  am  not  Abraham,  .' 
/am  not  this  amalgam  of  cells,  of  impulses,  of  sensations,  1 
tills  Dijx-d  which  drinks  and  eats,  which  can  multiplv  seven  bv  ' 
nine  I  am  the  world.  I  am  the  Thing  which  is  aware  Of  ' 
Itself  and  of  the  dream  it  is  dreaming.  And  /  am  as  truly  that  ' 
dog  as  I  am  this  biped.  My  awareness  is  not  shut  into  the  '' 
limits  of  a  skull.  Neither  is  that  dog's.  Before  Abraham  was,  ' 
I  am.  I  can  cut  my  throat  a  thousand  times,  but  cannot  ' 
escape  the  world.  Where  is  he  that  died  o'  Sabba'  day'  He  ' 
IS  wrtttng  this.  t 

This  is  the  true  Egoism.  I  stammer  inmy  t^  because  I  i 
am  young.     But  wiser  men  than  I  have  written  it  plainer. 

„    .  *    Jack  McClure. 

Pans.  ; 

«j    «i    Uj  \ 

WOMEN    AND    MEDDLESO.ME    LAWS.  '      ^ 

To  ike  Eiitcr,  The  Egoist.  '    i 

Madam,  ,  '     ] 

-Mr.    Kert  savaawomen's  vote   in   Gajifornia  has  woduced  ' 
meddlesome  old-miidish  laws.     Is  it  certain  that  the  women  ^re  ' 
the  cause?     All  the  new  Anglo-Saxon  democratic  countries  seam  I 
to  be  addicted  to  this  kind  of  thing.     I  do  not  know  whether  it 
IS    because    they    are    new,    because    they    are    Anglo-Sa.xon     or  : 
because  they  are  democratic  ;  but  I  incline  to  the  latter.  Canada,   ' 
where  Mr.    Kerr  lives,   has  not  yet  given  votes  to  women,   hut  ' 
t^anada     forbids    the     transmission     of    Neo-malthusian    articles 
through  the  post ;  also  I  read  lately  of  a  man  being  gaoled  for  ■ 
SIX  months  in  Toronto  for  speaking  to  a  girl  in  the  street  (all  1. 
he   said    was       Good   evening");   also,    as   this   tyranny  of   the  ' 
Respectable  does  not  by  any  means  limit  itself  to  sex  matters 
Canada  shares  with   Maine 'the  discredit  of  being  the  home  of  ■- 
Prohibition,   which  (though   I   loathe  alcohol  myself)  strikes  me  !■ 
as  the  most  insolent  piece  of  tyranny  any  majority  ever  practised 
on   a  minority. 

■t 
But  do  not  regard  me  as  a  keen  advocate  of  votes  for  women     ? 
I  would  like  much  better  to  take  away  votes  frortf  men,  a  vote  ' 
being  usually  only  an   assertion  ty  A  and   B  of  their  right  to 
control  C's  private  affairs.     Your  leading  articles  always  main-  ' 
tain    that    might    is    right,    and    the    inventors    of    votes    and 
majority-rule  evid«ttly   thought  the  swne;-  -i  do  not  see  much-i- 
chance  yet  of  overthrowing  this  tyranny  and  confining  it  to  its  ' 
narrow  proper  province   of  roads,    main   drains,  and  prevention 
of    violence;    but    I    hope    that    when    women    have   gained    full 
partnership  in  the  tyranny,  a  good  deal  of  excellent  rebel  energy     • 
now    wasted    in    demanding    that    partnership    will    be    turned 
towards  the  obtaining  of  freedom.     For  those  women  who  really 
want  freedom   will   soon   find   that   they   are  no   better  off  than 
before,   perhaps  a  trifle   worse.     It  is  too  soon  yet  to  hope  fbr  ' 
such  accessions  in   California   to  the  scanty  ranks  of  freedom-  '■ 
but  I  would  like  to  hear  if  Mr.  Kerr  sees  any  signs  of  it. 

Cumberland.  •  CaidWell  Harpuh., 


EDITORIAL.  i 
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POEMS, 

By  Richard  Aldington. 


At  MiTYLENE. 


0  Artemis,  -.--    .-■    - 

Will  you  not  leave  the  dark  fastness 

And  set  your  steel-white  foot  upon  the  foam, 

And  come  across  the  rustling  sand 

Setting  it  adrift  with  the  wind  of  your  raiment  ? 

For  these  women  have  laid  out  a  purjrfe  cloth, 
And  they  have  builded  you  an  altar 
Of  white  shells  for  the  honey. 

0  Artemis,  •     / 

Girdle  the  gold  about  you,  ■ 

Set  the  silver  upon  your  hair 
■^d  remember  us — 
— We^  whfr  have  grown  weary  even  of  music, 
We   who    would    scream    behind    the    wild    dogs    of 
Scythia. 

A  Farewell. 

(For  a  few  men  of  Poseidonia ;  for  a  few  of  to-day.) 

Many  ha\e  wounded  you  with  evil  praise, 

U  most  high  gods, 

Many  have  spoken  against  you ; 

Many  have  uttered  your  names.  *ii-' ■:  -Gm 

And  you  lie  upon  golden  Olympus- 
Aphrodite,  Apollo,  Her^— 
And  you  muse  of  love  or  of  fate, 
^d  you  watch  the  gold  thin  mist 
'^s  you  lean  by  the  golden  cups. 

0  most  high  gods— 

?;^teniis,  Hermes,  Zeus— 

We  have  At^  or  Isis  for  queen. 

Persephone  has  left  us,  has  left  us.     .     .     . 

JJany  men  have  wronged  you, 

0  most  high  gods; 

""■■  praise  is  as  dust  in  your  wine-cups; 


The  voice  of  Ajjollo  is  still, 

O  most  high  gods  ; 

We  give  you  for  garlands. 

We  give  you  for  wine  and  for  salt. 

We  give  you  for  peeans  and  hymns,  our  tears. 

Our  silence. 


O  most  high  gods. 

We  bring  you  our  silence. 


i 


ENNUIES. 


To  A  Poet. 


May  we  not  be  spared- 
I  be.seech  you- 


This  insistent  cult  of  "  Nature," 

This  pitiless  reiteration? 

May  we  not  accept 

The  facts  of  vegetation  and  florescence 

Without  these  reminders? 

I  grant  you  that  hyacinths 

Are  blue,  and  that  olives 

Are  green  in  their  season. 

That  berries  are  juicy  and  vine-leaves  delightful. 

But  may  we  not  leave  them  to  Wordsworth 

And  caterpillars,  ,  '* 

And  ourselves  make  merry 

With  our  own  particular 

Unvegetable  arjjfices?  June,  1913. 

Les  Ennityes  Exquis. 

Our  immaculate  boredom 

Must  have  no  stain  of  emotion,^ 

And  even  our  amours 

Must  be  fragile  and  curious. 

We  would  languidly  fashion 

The  features  of  Nero 

From  emerald  and  basalt. 

Let  us  be  indolent 
But  very  remarkable. 


\  li:  1 
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May  i»t,  igi4 
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^ 


November,  lyta. 


The  clots  of  people 

AO^  s«n)id  and  sweaty; 
We  s«q>ect  tb«a  «f  vices 
Like  ai^rria^  and  busiacEs, 
And  IPe  know  -they  «re  jlglioraM 
Of  ffoWtei  and  Rtiflnns;   •  - 
But  we  cannot  be  troubled 
To  protest,  or  instruct  tbcm ; 
Our  immaculate  boredom 
Must  have  no  stain  of  emotion. 

K-.v  .i    .  -  'V«*ORA. 

The  heat  is  spread  over  the  land 
IJke  thick  gold  petals  of  a  rose 
That  has  the  sun  for  heart ; 
It  is  spread  out 
Like  three  blankets  too  many 
Op  a  summer  bridal  couch. 

When  they  splash  water 

On  the  hot  flag-stones 

Of  the  Piazza  ddle  Etht 

TlM  old  wonten  lau^  with  pleasure. 

The  young  women  c«iiiplain ; 
They  buy  perfumes. 

O  England,  my  dull  Ei^fhuad, 
f  am  glad  to  be  mvvf  fnmi  yoti, 
And  in  a  joyous  city 
Where  it  is  actually  too  hot. 

A  Liver. 

You  say  "  This  is  not  my  lover  !" 

Ah,  dear  little  mistress, 

You  strive  vainly  to  goad  ny  «aul  into  gaiety ; 

It  lies  inert  and  bored,  maaculiae. 

With  m  sick  horror  of  «teraai  dia^tts.       J«ly,  »9i3. 


Solemn  Mbditation. 

• .  **  ■'  -  ■'. 

I  am  a-weary  pf  this  fecunAy, 
nis  monstrous  tfwBOur  of  babel, 
Tkis  prodigioMS  aniaality ; 
Fi»r  if  I  love  ^0€ntm 
ft  must  be  as  the  frM  star* 
And  the  light  of  crystal  waters, 
Nat  as  two  rabbits 
In  a  domestic  den. 

By  ZeuS, 

I  had  Iiever  be  an  ennnch  ! 

Sweet  God, 

Keep  me  unwed 

And  sterile  ! 

Eileithuia, 

Be  thou  a  goddess 

Unknown  in  my  house, 

Neither  be  thou  sunmoaedl 

By  hewing  of  women. 


April,  ifi2. 


Stooge. 


June,  1913. 


Decency, 

Reverence, 

The  faoaw. 

The  acbool. 

The  wni  varsity. 

The  cbuf  ch. 

The  law  (especially), 

Preperty, 

The  leisured  classes, 

Kensington, 

The^iMe— 


O  phallus  of  the 
O  Nero,  Cybele,  Isis,  Atys, 
O  ithyphallic  deities. 
Have  mercy  on  mm. 
Kurioi  eieiaate. 


September,  1913. 


VIEWS   AND   COMMENTS. 


ON  property.  The  mischief  in  all  the  debates 
which  turn  on  property  is  that  unconsciously 
the  debaters  are  infected  by  the  clerical  habit 
of  labelling  as  to  qosdhy.  They  are  so  put  about  to 
decide  whether  property  is  good  for  one  or  bad  for 
one  that  they  forget  that  their  first  concern  is  with 
what  property  is.  The  subject  is  by  this  means 
landed  in  the  thorny  region  of  attitndes,  oughts,  and 
duties  where  the  controversy  bom  of  ungraated 
assumptk>ns  takes  the  place  of  the  unrestrained  tale 
readily  told.  Out  of  die  great  damour  whit*  in 
modern  times  has  raged  about  property  two  themes 
only  can  be  picked  out  :  one,  that  property  is  "  bad  " 
for  a  man,  therefore  must  men  be  infhicnced  to 
acquiesce  in  the  placing  of  their  property  in  Mort- 
mahj :  in  the  l^ad  Rand  which  cannot  be  harmed  by, 
or  do  harm  to,  it — the  c-orporation,  the  commune,  the 
state,  the  guild;  and  two,  a  fainter-sounding  but 
more  tenacious  one  that  it  is  **  good  *'  and  that  there- 
fore the  "  influence  "  must  be  exercised  to  find  out 
■wnays  and  means  whereby  once  got,  property  may 
remain  attached  to  its  possessors. 

Now  both  these  liaes  of  theo^  become  obvkHisly 
futile  if  one  starts  from  the  point  of  what  property 
«'.  Property,  as  its  name  auftcwatly  indicates,  is 
■what  IS  one's  own.  What  makes  a  thing  into  aro- 
perty  is  the  fact  that  a  person  owac  it.  Apart  iroro 
this  power  of  the  owner  to  woi^  hie  will  uaon 
objects,  "  property  "  is  aot  profMrty:  it  is  mere  sub- 
stance—part  of  the  objective  MrorU.  whatever  wc  will 
to  name  it.  The  tight  little  prablem  with  wbieh  a 
modern  tendency  of  thinking  is  faced  is,  how  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  retain  and  abolish  nrnaartj 
how  to  make  commodities  onc'c  awh  and  y^^ 


one's  own.  When  this  has  been  solved,  "  coflectivt " 
ownership  will  begin  to  show  livelier  signs  of  being 
acceptable  to  blunt  sense,  but  until  then,  "  collective" 
ownership  will  remain  what  it  at  present  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  cover  under  which  after  winniag 
a  more  or  less  grudging  "  consent,"  the  few  who 
are  sufficiently  powerful  to  mount  to  "  control  "  wiB 
own  the  various  properties  which  nominally  are  the 
possessions  of  the  cofleetive  groups  That  is,  the  few 
will  as  long  as  they  remain  in  power,  work  their  will 
on  the  "  organisation  " — the  Dead  Hand,  and  afore- 
time property,  after  having  been  transmuted  into 
"  substance,"  wiH  ac:ain  become  property  :  the 
property  of  the  controllers. 

^^      C{1     t{! 

Property  is  "  one's  own,"  and  driven  from  <aa* 
owner  it  finds  another  as  inevitably  as  water  seeks  its 
level.  And  an  owner  is  a  ouster — one  who  does 
with  what  he  possesses  accardiag  i»  his  own  natuR- 
Accordingly  when  a  group  vests  its  "  property  "  ia» 
Dead  Hand,  the  Dead  Hand  of  necessity  nuist  etKt 
living  agents :  the  property  finds  its  owners  in  *t 
agents.  It  is  inevitaUe.  Sbotttd  the  official  be  em 
who  cannot  "  own  "  00  an  exten<kd  scak  be  at  oM* 
appears  the  "  nithmg,"  the  "weak  onn  "  in  <t» 
system.  The  "  ^ro«ip  "  detest  him  in  a  sense  aad  a 
degree  very  far  different  from  that  in  which  they  fei» 
a  tyrant,  for  he  reflacis  their  foi^  b«ak  upon  tbsa^ 
The  "group"  appreciate  even  if  they  could  iM« 
explain  the  diferaoce  between  beiqg  novcned  bf  ■ 
Napoleon  and  a  Praise-God  Bare-te«es  -  '"^ 
between  a  Sir  Edaiard  Carson  and  a  Ijteur  ' 


The  reason  is  that  what  one  can  own,  i.e.  control, 
gives  a  measure  of  what  one  is  :  and  the  instinctive 
knowledge  which  the  masses  have,  all  phrases  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the  olficial  in  control 
is  the  owner  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  they  reckon 
such  a  one,  being  elected  to  the  position  and  not 
acting  as  owner  merely  proves  himself  to  be  incapable. 
They  realise  that  they  have  not  merely  divested  them- 
selves of  their  own  powers  to  own,  but  have  perpe- 
trated the  foolishness  in  the  interest  of  one  too  feeble 
to  profit  by  it. 

IS)     (t)     ^ 

The  misunderstandings  which   are  rife  in  relation 
to  the  holding  of  property  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  endeavour  to  limit  the  area  over  which  it  extends. 
We  own  not  only   land   and   money   (supposing   we 
do):  our  "property"  extends  to  the  limits  exactly 
of  what  we  are :  the  nucleus  of  our  property  is  what 
we  are  born  with  :   instincts,  family,  grace,  beauty, 
manner,   brains,    and    the   original   dower   of   power 
which  we  have  which  puts  them  into  evidence.  These 
are,  in  a  more  absolute  sense  than  material  posses- 
sions— our  jH-operty.     In  relation  to  what  these  are, 
the  toll  we  can  levy  of  such  material  possessions  as 
we  desire  will  be.     Human  calculations  are  likeliest 
to  work  out   aright   if  we  regard  our   "property," 
that  is,  our  "  owa,."'  rather  as  a  native  endowment, 
dian  as  something   which  can   be  post-natally   con- 
ferred, as  for  instance,  our  kind  of  education ;  if  we 
regard  it  as  fundamental,  a  hazard  of  which  the  die  is 
cast  at  birth  :    like   our   breathing   apparatus  rather 
than  a  muflier  or  artificial   respirator.     In  fact,   the 
analogy  between  the  power  to  acquire  property  and 
die  power   to  breathe    might   be   usefully   extended. 
Both  are  native  endowments;  both  are  necessary  to 
continued  existence;  both  are  powers  which  can  be 
adequately  exercised   only   on   one's  own   initiative; 
bodi  require  for  their  exercise  access  to  a  medium 
external  to  the  body  through   which  they  exercise; 
both   require   their   needs   to   be   measured   by   their 
wants:    both    invalidate    the    entire    person    by    any 
failure  to  work  effectually,  both  have  a  minimum  of 
specific    requirements    which    they    draw    from    the 
environment   in    which    they   are   placed;    and   these 
failing   m   either   case,    only   an    advanced   stage   of 
inanition   e3q)lains    the    failure   of   fight    to   the    last 
degree  of  savagery  in  order  to  enable  them  to  aug- 
ment their  powers  to  the  necessary  degree.     That  one 
acquires  food  and  clothing  for  its  first   satisfaction 
White  the  other  acquires  fresh  air  makes  no  real  sort 
of  difference  to  the  parallel.     The  ones  are  as  essen- 
tial as  the  other  and  their  acquisition  to  be  considered 
as  much  a  matter  of  course. 

•t"     Iti    If 
h  wiH  of  course  be  maintained  that  the  power  to 

llTl,%^°^^^.^'^  ^  **=*"'^  "'^'"^  ^y  it  are  two 
very  different  thmgs;  it  is  because  they  are  regarded 
as  so  different  that  those  debaters  who  uphold  the 
weme  that  property  is  "  good  "  are  so  concerned 
■•«  Ki  ..  *^^^  *^  °***°*  '^  keeping  property 
rr«t-^  i  ''^^'^y  *"  ^°  ***  ^y  le'ig**  towards  the 
mpn  T>,  ^°  authority  whkh  will  guarantee  that 
all  thl;  i^™*"'.  ^'*'*  •"  ^^'"^  property.  Vet  after 
k^^^T^y""  ''^*^«  °^  P'-'P^y  <l«f«ts  them  : 
L^^-°*i^t"*-  ''  «**•**"  "^  ^  refulgence  about 
exL-tIr"'  ^^P^*"'  «^**  *°«  and  dissipates 
ahof,.  f^^P^;!"!*  to  the  force  of  the  individual  will 
ke^  ira"^..'*.^"'^-  ■"*  authority  which  was  to 
wlS^inl""*^'  "^'^  ''*«"»"  ^^  P'-°P«rty  of  those 
Who  ch<^  to  exploit  it.     All  propei^s  ie  as  fluid 

a«thoritv  ''!'^"'*«'*   air    is:    they  iBow   only   one 
^ttonty :  the  will  which  can  rawiiiMd  them ;  and 

^^hnL^'^ij^  cajnmand  them  can  he  a.  re««ly 
fo^  Ih"  K  **^  *  ***  individual  will,  a.  can  the 

^  are  no  fln.  md  ftted  .ethods:  tte«e  are 
^ly  c»nve«ent  ^^u^     Wbate«r  netkad  lams 

"^Mstanee  to  aetnal  pooMMan  is  the  fin*  «ar 


successful  competiti(»i.  Phrases  —  "  morality," 
"  legality  " — from  the  point  of  vision  of  the  person 
on  the  make  are  negligible  quantities :  they  come 
into  the  reckoning  only  as  possible  factors  with  resis- 
ters  one  might  encounter  on  the  way.  They  belong 
to  the  kind  of  forces  which,  while  not  respected,  are 
recognised  :  they  enter  into  the  calculation  in  the 
account  of  resistance  to  be  met,  but  not  in  the 
account  of  the  force  which  is  to  meet  it.  Moral  and 
legal  forces  are  part  of  the  machinery  whereby  those 
who  think  property  "good"  try  to  make  us  "respect" 
our  neighbour's  property  :  whereas  the  fit  and 
feasible  thing  is  for  each  of  us  to  respect  our  own. 
The  respect  due  to  our  neighbour's  property  is  the 
affair  of  our  neighbour.  Minding  each  other's  busi- 
ness— and  property — is  a  dull  laborious  and  irritating 
affair.  Minding  our  own  is  our  native  interest;  the 
proper  affair  of  a  swagger  person.  For  the  posses- 
sion of  property  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression 
of  our  personality  and  will,  the  material  with  which 
we  are  able  to  do  as  we  please.  The  seeking  to 
acquire  it  is  the  endeavour  to  get  a  free  scope  for  the 
exercising  of  our  own  power :  it  is  the  avenue  to 
self-expression  and  self-satisfaction.  Those  who  do 
not  force  open  such  an  avenue  to  some  extent,  are 
those  who  have  nothing  to  express.  A  deterring 
"  respect  "  that  the  avenue  is  other  people's  property 
is  a  smug  excuse  provided  for  those  who  cannot 
attend  to  their  own  proper  concerns.  It  does  not 
hold  with  stronger  powers,  nor  does  human  admiration 
go  out  to  it.     It  goes  to  the  "  strong  "  men  :  whether 

it  IS  the  exploiter  who  sets  out  to  buy  human  stuff 

body  and  soul— to  express  his  will  upon— like  Mr. 
Ford;  or  any  "  tyrant  "  who  will  sacrifice  his  fellows 
life  and  limb— to  please  himself.  They  like  it.  When 
men  gather  up  all  their  scattered  conceptions  of  what 
IS  admirable  and  create  God,  they  create  him  in  their 
image  and  give  him  the  world  to  play  with.  The 
world  is  his :  we  and  all  that  therein  is.  He  makes 
his  will  through  the  world  and  us:  anything  less 
would  be  a  derogation  of  his  dignity  and  power.  It 
is  not  an  accident  that  men  have  conceived  "  god  " 
under  such  an  image  :  he  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
strong  will  which  they  fundamentally  admire.  That 
the  image  entails  their  being  hustled  somewhat  is 
matter  for  grim  satisfaction.  There  is  a  real  pride  in 
being  treated  sans  c^r^monie. 

If  it  is  felt  occasionally  that  God  goes  too  far,  he 
does  not  lack  apologists.     "  May  not  God  do  what 
He  likes  with  His  own.'"     Of  course  God  has  the 
advantage  oyer  earthly   strong   men  of  being   very 
remote  and  is  thus  saved  from  administering  those 
aggravating  personal  pushes  for  which  well-beloved 
earthly  tyrants  usually  pay  with  their  necks  :  though 
^«ven  a  Joh  ultimately  cursed  him,  in  sptte  of  his  good— 
apmion  of  him.     In  short  he  ceased  to  respect  him 
though  he  continued  to  like  him  :   and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  haj^iens  with  the  strong-willed  here :  Ote 
great  of  the  earth— those  who  work  their  own  will 
m  the  world— are  admired  and  liked  but,  of  necessity 
tripped  up,  kept  as  much  as  possible  on  a  leash ;  as 
for    the   small,    the   feeble-willed   who   re^ject   their 
neighbour's  possessions— they  are  neither  liked  nor 
respected ;  they  are  trodden  i^mm  :  dien  actively  dis- 
hked  because  they  appear  so  mesw  and  disCrured 
*    *    • 
If   then   the   person   who   rcspeets   only   his   own 
property,    placing    on    his    nefgiibottr    the    amis    of 
respecting  his,  is  the  one  who  imrtinctrvely  is  apptv- 
ciated  is  the  worthier  person,  it  remains  to  consider 
why  the  apparent  practkal  fardog  into  cfect  «f  awch 
mstinctivc   impulses    is    sp^km  aC  willi   4"  ' 
why,   m  short,  the  seizi^  tf  pnyiHj   is 
with   abfaorrenee.      It  is  maiwly  aeaoaa^AK  mm  «b 
uncalculated  effects  of  the  eAwts  «<  ftTn  wtm  mA 

If,!"*^  ^?y^  »*■•>'•'  ^  m mtn  a  man's 

««canty  "  m  Ms  iwaaiiiiila..,.    Wta>  tSmfl^  b«y. 

!  of  tte  steacr  will    Ttem 
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feeble  to  break  through  it.  It  is  like  a  spider's  net 
which  will  catch  flies  but  througrh  which  a  man's 
boot  rips  without  recognising  its  presence.  In  effect 
the  pains  and  penalties  which  the  state  attaches  to 
attacks  on  property  turn  out  to  be  handicaps  attached 
to  the  slowest  runners.  Prison  is  the  potential  home 
of  the  poor :  the  crust  and  ha'penny  stealers.  The 
big  thieves  regard  prison  as  outworks  of  their  various 
enterprises  :  the  houses  of  correction  which  a  kindly 
state  for  some  unaccountable  reason  supplies  them 
with  gratuitously.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  strong 
and  rich  believe  in  the  state  and  the  penalties  it 
imposes :  because  these  things  suit  them ;  there  is  no 
need  for  them  to  be  hypocritical :  they  believe  with 
all  their  heart  and  soul  that  the  poor  should  not 
steal :  it  would  be  quite  awkward  if  they  began  to : 
like  two  people  both  trying  to  get  through  a  stile  at 
the  same  time.  So  to  enct>urage  them  they  will, 
unless  it  happens  to  be  seriously  inconvenient  at  the 
moment,  observe  the  demeanour  of  one  who  does  not 
commit  petty  thefts :  in  fact  they  would  honestly  be 
ashamed  to.  Let  Justice  be  done  and  preserve  the 
Law-Courts !  O    iJJ    tt> 

The  really  queer  and  odd  factor  concerned  in  the 
morals  clustered  about  "  theft  "  is  that  the  property- 
less  take  so  readily  to  them.  The  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  the  rich  in  maintaining  the  "  tale  as  it  is 
told,"  are  based  on  common  sense  and  are  compre- 
hensible, but  the  acquiescence  of  the  "  pow  "  is  only 
explained  by  failure  in  intelligence.  Not  only  do  their 
instincts  fail  to  prompt  them  to  the  adequate  asser- 
tion of  their  will  to  acquire :  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  laying-on  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  their  situation  as  makes  a  bad  case  hopeless. 
They  permit  themselves  to  be  bamboozled  into  the 
belief  that  the  piping  voice  of  the  magistrate  saying 
to  the  poor,  "  He  that  takes  what  isn't  his'n,  When 
he's  cotched'll  go  to  pris'n,"  is  the  thundering  voice 
of  the  Lord  saying  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  What  really  means  nothing 
more  than  "  Mind  your  manners,"  gets  mixed  up 
with  odd  queer  things  like  Universal  i^aw.  Religion, 
Space  and  Everlasting  Time,  into  which  mixture  the 
figure  of  the  policeman  and  hangman  appear  as  the 
agents  of  an  Eternal  Justice  which  deflects  them — 
mere  specks — into  time.  ip    iti    If 

Not  all  the  ' '  poor  ' '  however  are  thus  pathetically 
and  bemusedly  silly.  They  are  not  all  putty  made 
for  the  moulder's  hand,  ready  to  be  shaped  by  the 
"  statesmanship  "  of  the  perfect  statesman.  Quite  a 
goodly  proportion  would  be  able  to  appreciate  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill's  remarks  anent  Sir  Ed.  Carson  : 
appreciate  them  perhaps  a  shade  more  caustically 
than  they  doubtless  appeared  to  their  author. 

"  The  great  democracy  is  watching.  So  of tMi  we 
urge  these  millions  to  be  patient  with  their  bare 
necessities  oi  life — the  audience  in  India — in  Egypt — 
all  are  watching,  noting — native  soldiers,  native  o£5cers 
— the  devastating  doctrines  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  .  .  . 
I  thank  God  that  I  have  not  to  play  for  the  stakes  to 
which  you  are  committed.  'We  are  Tories,'  you 
say,  '  no  laws  apply  to  us.  Laws  are  made  for  work- 
ing people — to  keep  them  in  their  proper  places.  We 
are  the  dominant  class  and  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
us  to  talk  about  law  and  order  when  we  get  back  to 
office.'  "     Yes,  indeed  I 

— "  Daily  News,"  Wed.,  April  agth. 

What  the  inteUigent  "  poor "  in  their  present 
perilous  position  are  set  to  solve  is  the  "  calculation 
as  to  consequences."  The  boomerang  effect  of  any 
aggressive  expression  of  the  will  returns  on  them  in 
the  shape  of  consequences — a  bill  to  pay.  The 
antagonisms,  the  rage  of  frustrated  schemes  are 
roused  in  just  those  persons  who  are  empowered  to 
get  their  own  back  with  interest. 

An  accepted  "  value  "  which  more  than  any  other 
to-day  stands  in  need  of  overhauling  is  that  of  a 
guaranteed  security :  more  particiUarly  that  of 
security  from  physical  violence.  In  the  civilised 
world  this  suppoaed  "  good  "  has  long  outweighe'l 


every  consideration  which  might  have  seemed  to  vie 
with  it.  It  has  become  the  sacredest  of  the  sacred. 
It  has  had  a  long  run — a  fact  which  has  the  merit  of 
leaving  its  effects  too  defined  for  doubt,  and  its  pre- 
sent sublimation  in  modern  democracies  and  modem 
industrial  civilisations  calls  out  for  judgment  to  be 
passed  on  its  worth.  Three  main  charges  can  be 
brought  against  it.  It  destroys  the  stamina  of  the 
people,  whose  young  men  fritter  away  their  strength 
in  talk.  They  are  as  garrulous  as  old  women,  far 
more  sentimental  and  far  less  shrewd.  Their  battles 
are  fought — in  talk.  It  encourages  the  peoples'  mow 
dangerous  vices  :  they  become  self-deceptive  :  at  once 
cocksure  and  timorous,  swaggering  yet  having  to 
seek  a  vicarious  vindication ;  vain  of  their  "  freedcm" 
which  is  yet  merely  "  freedom  "  to  obey  and  submit. 
It  provides  a  system  which  offering  a  common  protec- 
tion for  all  alike  defeats  the  ends  of  contests  in  which 
men  might  become  apprised  of  their  true  level.  They 
are  all  "  equal  "  because  "  security  "  at  once  makes 
unnecessary'  and  forbids  the  putting  of  their  faO 
powers  to  the  prcx>f .  But  more  than  these :  the 
promised  benefits  which  were  the  considerations  which 
led  to  this  apotheosis  of  Guaranteed  Security  turn  oat 
to  be  a  complete  hoax.  Against  whom  do  the 
"people"  seek  to  "secure"  themselves?  Not 
against  each  other,  but  against  the  top  dogs  :  which 
they  do  by  doffing  off  responsibility  for  their  own 
defence,  and  leaving  themselves  bare  and  weaponless 
with  their  defence  left  in  the  charge  of — whom  ?  Just 
these  top  dogs.  The  workings  of  the  machinery 
inside  the  heads  of  these  democratic  peoples  is  extra- 
ordinary and  funny.  They  are  like  men  working  in  a 
pit  filled  with  poisonous  gases  supplied  with  the 
necessary  fresh  air  by  men  at  the  surface  whose  only 
concern  is  to  keep  them  toiling  down  there  for  their 
benefit.  At  any  moment  they  can  switch  off  the 
supply,  and  the  workings  of  the  cage  which  would 
bring  the  toilers  to  the  surface  they  are  placing  m 
their  employers'  hands  also.  And  they  imagine  that 
making  great  to-do  banding  together  in  the  depths 
of  the  pit  will  have  an  effect,  not  realising  that 
they  must  approach  more  nearly  to  equal  terms 
before  their  organising  together  can  do  much  for 
them.  To  abandon  a  straining  simile :  the  re- 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  self-defence,  the  self- 
provisioning  of  weapons  of  c^ence  and  defence  which 
will  compare  with  those « of  their  present  masters  is 
the  first  concern  of  the  propertyless  who  now  depeid 
upon  "  employment  "  by  others  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  I{l     It)     (t> 

A  correspondent,  Mr.  Henry  Meulen,  asks  how  far 
the  advice  given  to  starving  strikers  to  seize  food 
would  go  with  persons  in  less  desperate  straits.  No 
^distance  at  all  we  should  say,  since  for  unarmed  men 
to  take  to  courses  of  violence  is  to  court  the  pbss- 
bility  of  desperate  reprisals,  and  common  sense 
justifies  such  action  only  on  the  understanding  that  it 
is  an  alternative  to  an  otherwise  still  more  desperate  , 
situation.  Moreover,  it  stands  some  chance  of 
success  because  erf  its  suddenness,  its  obvious  need, 
and  from  a  wholesome  fear  which  sees  in  it  a  lessff 
evil  than  a  more  ferocious  which  might  come  later- 
But  it  remains  an  affair  of  wild  impulse,  and  vcapdx 
cannot  be  adopted  as  a  policy  in  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. Our  view  is  that  all  men  and  women  should 
equip  themselves  with  weapons  of  offence  and  defence 
as  deadly  as  the  deadliest  of  which  they  can  hear  tefl : 
that  only  by  this  means  can  the  people  be  in  » 
position  to  make  terms  with  those  who  can  call  m 
such  to  support  them  :  that  under  such  conditions  the 
"  property  "  qoestion  would  cease  to  be  the  festering 
class  problem  which  it  now  is,  but  would  ""i*™ 
itself  on  the  lines  of  natural  ability,  human  self- 
re^iect  and  kindliness.  The  present  paralysed  coo- 
ditioa  of  an  unarmed  "  protected  "  mob  in  the  po^P 
of  a  handful  of  armed  "  protectors  "  sappHed  by  the 
state,  and  called  a  cmidition  of  law  and  order,  pe*^ 
and  security,  is  the  real  problem :  not  a  "  property 
problem  but  a  "  power  "  problem. 


A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man. 
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By  Jambs  Joycb.  '*'''"  ■'"  '■■  ' 

II.  '..:  ''.'"' 

NCLE  CHARLES  smoked  such  Mack  twist  that 
at  last  his  nephew  suggested  to  him  to  enjoy 
his  morning  smoke  in  a  little  outhouse  at  the 
end  of  the  garden. 

—  Very  good,  Simon.  All  serene,  Simon,  said  the 
old  man  tranquilly.  Anywhere  you  like.  The  out- 
house will  do  me  nicely  :  it  will  be  more  salubrious. 

—  Damn  me,  said  Mr.  Dedalus  frankly,  if  I  know 
how  you  can  smoke  such  villainous  awful  tobacco. 
It's  like  gunpowder,  by  God. 

—  It's  very  nice,  Simon,  replied  the  old  man. 
Very  cool  and  mollifying. 

Every  morning,  therefore,  uncle  Charles  repaired 
to  his  outhouse  but  not  before  he  had  creased  and 
brushed  scrupulously  his  back  hair  and  brushed  and 
put  on  his  tall  hat.  While  he  smoked  the  brim  of  his 
tall  hat  and  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  were  just  visible 
beyond  the  jambs  of  the  outhouse  door.  His  arbour, 
as  he  called  the  reeking  outhouse  which  he  shared 
with  the  cat  and  the  garden  tools,  served  him  also 
as  a  sounding-box :  and  every  morning  he  hummed 
contentedly  one  of  his  favourite  songs  :  O,  twine  me  a 
hmuer,  or  Blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  or  The  Groves  of 
Blarney,  while  the  grey  and  blue  coils  of  smoke  rose 
slowly  from  his  pipe  and  vanished  in  the  pure  air. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  summer  in  Blackrock 
uncle  Charles  was  Stephen's  constant  companion. 
Uncle  Charles  was  a  hale  old  man  witl»  a  well-tanned 
skin,  rugged  features  and  white  side  whiskers.  On 
week  days  he  did  messages  between  the  house  in 
Carysfort  Avenue  and  those  shops  in  the  main  street 
of  the  town  with  which  the  family  dealt.  Stephen 
was  glad  to  go  with  him  on  these  errands  for  uncle 
Charles  helped  him  very  liberally  to  handfuls  of 
whatever  was  exposed  in  open  boxes  and  barrels  out- 
side the  counter.  He  would  seize  a  handful  of  grapes 
and  sawdust  or  three  or  four  American  apples  and 
thrust  them  generously  into  his  grandnephew's  hand 
while  the  shopman  smiled  uneasily;  and  on  Stephen's 
feigning  reluctance  to  take  them,  he  would  frown 
and  say : 

—  Take  them,  Sir.  Do  you  hear  me.  Sir? 
They're  good  for  your  bowels. 

When  the  order  list  had  been  booked  the  two 
would  go  on  to  the  park  where  an  old  friend  of 
Stephen's  father,  Mike  FTynn,  would  be  found  seated 
on  a  bench,  waiting  for  them.  Then  would  begin 
Stephen's  run  round  the  park.  Mike  Flynn  would 
stand  at  the  gate  near  the  railway  station,  watch  in 
hand,  whDe  Stephen  ran  round  the  track  in  the  style 
Mike  Flynn  favoured,  his  head  high  lifted,  his  knees 
well  lifted  and  his  hands  held  straight  down  by  his 
sides.  When  the  morning  practice  was  over  the 
frainer  would  make  his  comments  and  sometimes 
Illustrate  them  by  shuflSing  along  for  a  yard  or  so 
comically  in  an  old  pair  of  blue  canvas  shoes.  A 
small  rmg  of  wonderstnick  children  and  nursemaids 
would  gather  to  watch  him  and  linger  even  when  he 
and  uncle  Charles  had  sat  down  again  and  were 
talking  athletics  and  politics.  Though  he  had  heard 
nw  father  say  that  Mike  Flynn  had  put  some  of  the 
wst  runners  of  modem  times  through  his  hands 
Stephen  often  glanced  at  his  trainer's  flabby,  stubble- 
wvered  face,  as  it  bent  over  the  long  stained  fingers 
mrough  which  he  rolled  his  cigarette,  and  with  pity 

*f  ""Id  lustreless  blue  eyes  which  would  look  up 
Wddenly  from  the  task  and  gaze  vaguely  into  the 
oiue  distance  whUe  the  long  swollen  fingers  ceased 
weir  roUmg  and  grains  and  fibres  of  tob«xo  feU  back 
»to  the  pouch. 


On  the  way  home  uncle  Charles  would  often  pay  a 
visit  to  the  chapel  and,  as  the  font  was  above 
Stephen's  reach,  the  old  man  would  dip  his  hand  and 
then  sprinkle;  the  water  briskly  about  Stephen's 
clothes  and  on  the  floor  of  the  porch.  While  he 
prayed  he  knelt  on  his  red  handkerchief  and  read 
above  his  breath  from  a  thumb-blackened  prayer- 
book  wherein  catchwords  were  printed  at  the  foot  of 
every  page.  Stephen  knelt  at  his  side  respecting, 
though  he  did  not  share  his  piety.  He  often  wondered 
what  his  granduncle  prayed  for  so  seriously.  Per- 
haps he  prayed  for  the  souls  in  purgatory  or  for  the 
grace  of  a  happy  death :  or  perhaps  he  prayed  that 
God  might  send  him  back  a  part  of  the  big  fortune 
he  had  squandered  in  Cork. 

On  Sundays  Stephen  with  his  father  and  his  grand- 
uncle  took  their  constitutional.  The  old  man  was  a 
nimble  walker  in  spite  of  his  corns  and  often  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  the  road  were  covered.  The  little 
village  of  Stillorgan  was  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Either  they  went  to  the  left  towards  the  Dublin 
mountains  or  along  the  Goatstown  road  and  thence 
into  Dundrum,  coming  home  by  Sandyford.  Trudg- 
ing  along  the  road  or  standing  in  some  grimy  way- 
side public  house  his  elders  spoke  constantly  of  the 
subjects  nearer  their  hearts,  of  Irish  politics,  of 
Munster  and  of  the  legends  of  their  own  family,  to 
all  of  which  Stephen  lent  an  avid  ear.  Words  which 
he  did  not  understand  he  said  over  and  over  to  him- 
self till  he  had  learnt  them  by  heart :  and  through 
them  he  had  glimpses  of  the  real  world  about  him. 
The  hour  when  he  too  would  take  part  in  the  life  of 
that  world  seemed  drawing  near  and  in  secret  he 
began  to  make  ready  for  the  great  part  which  he 
felt  awaited  him  the  nature  of  whkh  he  only  dimly 
apprehended. 

His  evenings  were  his  own ;  and  he  pored  over  a 
ragged  translation  of  The  Count  of  Monte  Crista.  The 
figure  of  that  dark  avenger  stood  forth  in  his  mind 
for  whatever  he  had  heard  or  divined  in  childhood  of 
the  strange  and  terrible.  At  night  he  built  up  on 
the  parlour  table  an  image  of  the  wonderful  island 
cave  out  of  transfers  and  paper  flowers  and  coloured 
tissue  paper  and  strips  of  the  silver  and  golden  paper 
in  whKh  chocolate  is  wrapped.  When  he  had  broken 
up  this  scenery,  weary  of  its  tinsel,  there  would  come 
to  his  mind  the  bright  picture  of  Marseilles,  of  sunny 
trellises  and  of  Mercedes. 

Outside  Blackrock,  on  the  road  that  led  to  the 
mountains,  stood  a  small  whitewashed  house  in  the 
garden  of  which  grew  many  rose-bushes  :  and  in  this 
house,  he  told  himself,  another  Mercedes  lived.  Both  _ 
on  the  outward  and  on  the  homeward  journey  he 
measured  distance  by  this  landmark:  and  in  his 
imagination  he  lived  through  a  long  train  of  adven- 
tures, marvellous  as  those  in  the  book  itself,  towards 
the  close  of  which  there  appeared  an  image  of  him- 
self, grown  older  and  sadder,  standing  in  a  moonlit 
garden  with  Mercedes,  who  had  so  many  years  before 
slighted  his  love,  and  with  a  sadly  proud  gesture  of 
refusal,  saying: 

—  Madam,  I  never  eat  muscatel  grapes. 

He  became  the  ally  of  a  boy  named  Aubrey  Mills 
and  founded  with  him  a  gang  of  adventurers  in  the 
avenue.     Aubrey  carried  a  whistle  dangling  from  his 
buttonhole  and  a  bfcyde  lamp  attached  to  his  belt 
while  the  others  had  short  stkrks  thrust  daggerwise 
through  theirs.   Stephen,  who  had  read  of  Napoleon's 
plain  style  of  dress,  chose  to  remain  unadorned  and 
thereby  heightened  for  himself  the  pleasure  of  taking 
counsel  with  his  lieutenant  before  giving  orders.  The 
gang  made  forays  into  the  gardens  of  old  maids  or 
went  down  to  the  castle  and  fought  a  battle  on  the 
shaggy    weed-grown    rocks,   coming   home   after    it 
weary  stragglers  with  the  stale  odours  of  the  fore- 
shore in  their  noatrfls  and  the  rank  oils  of  the  sea- 
wrack  upon  tbetr  hands  and  in  their  hair. 
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Aubrey  and  Stephen  bad  a  common  milkman  and 
often  they  drove  out  in  the  mUkcar  to  Carrickmines 
where  the  cowi  were  at  grass.  While  the  men  were 
milking  the  boys  would  take  turns  in  riding  the 
tractable  horse  round  the  field.  But  when  autumn 
came  the  cows  were  driven  hon>c  from  the  grass  :  and 
the  first  sight  of  the  filthy  cowyard  at  Stradbrook 
with  its  foul  green  puddles  and  clots  of  liquid  dung 
and  steaming  bran  troughs  sickened  Stephen's  heart. 
The  cattle  whKh  had  seemed  so  beautiful  in  the 
country  on  sunny  days  revolted  him  and  he  could  not 
•ven  look  at  the  milk  they  yielded. 

The  coming  of  September  did  not  trouble  him  this 
year  for  he  was  not  to  be  sent  back  to  Clongowes. 
The  practice  in  the  park  came  to  an  end  when  Mike 
Flynn  went  into  hospital.  Aubrey  was  at  school  and 
had  only  an  hour  or  two  free  in  the  evening.  The 
gang  fell  asunder  and  there  were  no  more  nightly 
forays  or  battles  on  the  rocks.  Stei^ien  sometimes 
went  round  with  the  car  which  delivered  the  evening 
milk  :  and  these  chilly  drives  blew  away  his  memory 
of  the  filth  of  the  cowyard  and  he  felt  no  repugnance 
at  seeing  the  cow  hairs  and  hayseeds  on  the  milk- 
man's coat.  Whenever  the  car  drew  up  before  a 
house  he  waited  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  well-scrubbed 
kitchen  or  of  a  softly-lighted  hall  and  to  see  how  the 
servant  would  hold  the  jug  and  how  she  would  close 
the  door.  He  thought  it  should  be  a  pleasant  life 
enough,  driving  along  the  roads  every  evening  to 
deliver  milk,  if  he  had  warm  gloves  and  a  fat  bag  of 
gingernuts  in  his  pocket  to  eat  from.  But  the  same 
foreknowledge  whfch  had  sickened  his  heart  and 
made  his  l^s  sag  suddenly  as  he  raced  round  the 
park,  the  same  intuition  which  had  made  him  glance 
with  mistrust  at  his  trainer's  flabby  stubble-covered 
face  as  it  bent  heavily  over  his  long  stained  fingers, 
dissipated  any  vision  of  the  future.  In  a  vague  way 
he  understood  that  his  father  was  in  trouble  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  why  he  himself  had  not  been  sent 
back  to  Ctongowes.  For  some  time  he  had  felt  the 
slight  change  in  his  house ;  and  those  changes  in  what 
he  had  deemed  unchangeable,  were  so  many  slight 
shocks  to  his  boyish  conception  of  the  world.  The 
ambitk>n  whkh  he  felt  astir  at  times  in  the  darkness 
of  his  soul,  sought  no  outlet.  A  dusk  like  that  of 
the  outer  worid,  obscured  his  mind  as  he  heard  the 
mare's  hoofs  clattering  along  the  tramtrack  on  the 
Rock  Road  and  the  great  car  swaying  and  rattling 
behind  him. 

He  returned  to  Mercedes  and,  as  he  brooded  upon 
her  image,  a  strange  unrest  crept  into  his  bloo^. 
Sometimes  a  fever  gathered  within  him  and  led  him 
to  rove  alone  in  the  evening  along  the  quiet  avenue. 
The  peace  of  the  gardens  and  the  kindly  lights  in  the 
windows  poured  a  tender  influence  into  his  restless 
heart.  TTie  noise  of  children  at  play  annoyed  and 
their  silly  voices  made  him  feel,  even  more  keenly 
than  he  had  felt  at  Clongowes,  that  he  was  different 
from  others.  He  did  not  want  to  play.  He  wanted 
to  meet  in  the  real  world  the  unsubstantial  image 
which  his  soul  so  oonsUntly  behekl.  He  did  not  know 
where  to  seek  it  or  how  but  a  premonition  whKh  led 
him  on  told  him  that  this  image  would,  without  any 
overt  act  of  his,  encounter  him.  They  would  meet 
quietly  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  and  had 
made  their  tryst,  perhaps  at  one  of  the  gates  or  in 
some  more  secret  place.  They  would  be  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  darkness  and  sSence  :  and  in  that  moment 
of  supreme  tenderness  he  would  be  transfigured.  He 
would  fade  into  something  impalpable  under  her  eyes 
and  then  in  a  moment,  he  would  be  transfigured. 
Weakness  and  timidity  and  inexperience  would  fall 
from  him  ia  that  magic  montent. 
•  •  a  • 

Two  great  yallow  caravans  had  halted  one  morning 
before  the  door  and  men  had  come  tramping  into  the 
house  to  dismantle  it.  The  furniture  had  been  hustled 
out  through  the  front  garden  which  was  strewn  with 


wisps  of  straw  and  rope  ends,  and  into  the  hoge 
vans  at  the  gate.  When  all  had  been  safely  stowed 
the  vans  had  set  off  noisily  down  the  avenue :  and 
from  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage,  in  which 
he  had  sat  with  his  red-eyed  mother,  Stephen  had 
seen  them  lumbering  along  the  Merrion  Road. 

The  parlour  fire  would  not  draw  that  evening  and 
Mr.  Dcdalus  rested  the  poker  against  the  bars  of  the 
grate  to  attract  the  flame.  Uncle  Charles  dozed  in 
a  corner  of  the  half  furnished  uncarpeted  roon  aod 
near  him  the  family  portraits  leaned  against  the  wad. 
The  lamp  on  the  table  shed  a  weak  light  over  the 
boarded  floor,  muddied  by  the  feet  of  the  van  men. 
Stephen  sat  on  a  footstool  beside  his  father  listeaing 
to  a  long  and  incoherent  monologue.  He  understood 
little  or  nothing  of  it  at  first  but  he  became  slowly 
aware  that  his  father  had  enemies  and  that  some 
fight  was  going  to  take  place.  He  felt,  too,  that 
he  was  being  enlisted  for  the  fight,  that  some  duty 
was  being  laid  upon  his  shoulders.  The  sudden  flight 
from  the  comfort  and  revery  of  Blackrock,  the 
passage  through  the  gloomy  foggy  city,  the  thought 
of  the  bare  cheerless  house  in  which  they  were  now 
to  live  made  his  heart  heavy  :  and  again  an  intuition, 
a  foreknowledge  of  the  future  came  to  him.  He 
understood  also  why  the  servants  had  often  whis- 
pered together  in  the  hall  and  why  his  father  had 
often  stood  on  the  hearthrug,  with  his  back  to  the 
fir^,  talking  loudly  to  uncle  Charles,  who  urged  him 
to  sit  down  and  eat  his  dinner. 

—  There's  a  crack  of  the  whip  left  in  me  yet, 
Stephen,  old  chap,  said  Mr.  Dedalus,  poking  at  the 
dull  fire  with  fierce  energy.  We're  not  dead  yet, 
sonny.  No,  by  the  Lord  Jesus  (God  forgive  me)  nor 
half  dead. 

Dublin  was  a  new  and  complex  sensation.  Uncle 
Charles  had  grown  so  witless  that  he  could  no  longer 
be  sent  out  on  errands  and  the  disorder  in  settling 
in  the  new  house  left  Stephen  freer  than  he  had  been 
m  Blackrock.  In  the  beginning  he  contented  him- 
self with  circling  timidly  round  the  neighbouring 
square  or,  at  most,  going  half  way  down  one  of  the 
side  streets  :  but  when  he  had  made  a  skeleton  map 
of  the  city  in  his  mind  he  followed  boldly  one  of  its 
central  lines  until  he  reached  the  Custom  House.  He 
passed  unchallenged  among  the  docks  and  along  di* 
quays  wondering  at  the  multitude  of  corks  that  lay 
bobbing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  thick  yellow 
scum,  at  the  crowds  of  quay  porters  and  the  rumbling 
4;grts  and  the  ill-dressed  bearded  policeman.  The 
vastness  and  strangeness  of  the  life  suggested  to  him 
by  the  bales  of  merchandise  stocked  along  the  walb 
or  swung  aloft  out  of  the  holds  of  steamers  wakened 
again  m  him  the  unrest  whk:h  had  sent  him  wandef^ 
mg  in  the  evening  from  garden  to  garden  in  seapS" 
of  Mercedes.  And  amid  this  new  bustling  life  he 
might  have  fancied  himself  in  another  Marseilles 
but  that  he  missed  the  bright  sky  and  the  sun- 
warmed  trellisses  of  the  wineshops.  A  vague  dis- 
satisfaction grew  up  within  him  as  he  looked  on  the 
quays  and  on  the  river  and  on  the  lowering  skies 
and  yet  he  continued  to  wander  up  and  down  dJJ 
after  day  as  if  he  reaHy  sought  someone  that  eluded 
bun. 

He  went  once  or  twfce  with  his  mother  to  visit 
their  relatives  :  and  though  they  passed  a  jovial  array 
of  shops  lit  up  and  adorned  for  Christmas  his  mood 
of  einbittered  silence  did  not  leave  him.  The  causes 
of  his  embitterment  were  many,  remote  and  near. 
He  was  angry  with  himself  for  being  young  and  the 
prey  of  restless  foolish  impulses,  angry  also  with 
the  change  of  fortune  which  was  reshaping  the  world 
about  him  into  a  vision  of  squalor  and  tasincerity^ 
Yet  his  anger  lent  nothing  to  the  viskm.  Be 
chronicled  with  patience  what  he  saw,  deUchiai; 
himself  from  it  and  tasting  its  mortifying  favour  ia 
secret. 

(To  h*  CMiimitd.) 
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Liberations: 

Siu'ii^  of  Individuality  ia  Coatemporarj  Music. 

III.— Bela  Bartok  and  the  Analysis  of  Racial 
Psychology. 

THE  influence  of  racial  idiom  on  musical  composi- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
modern  art  development,   reflecting  as  it  does 
the  general  tendency  to  revolt  against  the  ideas  of 
divine  inspiration  and  supernatural  artistic  creation 
which  have  dominated  so  many  artists  of  the  past. 
Racial   idiomt   being    the    expression    evolved    by    a 
particular  portion  of  humanity  existing  in  a  defined 
environment  and  developing  characteristics  in  accord- 
ance  with    the   conditions    and    experience    of    that 
environment,    is    naturally    material    and    human    in 
essence   and    affords   opportunities   for   concentrated 
investigation,  exact  imagery,  and  individual  interpre- 
tation which  were  impossible  under  the  influence  of 
the  older  conceptions.  The  gradual  progress  of  racial 
expression  in  music  from  the  primitive  folk-song  to 
the  subtle  and  highly  refined  work  of  the  modern 
national  composers  is  therefore  of  extreme  interest 
since  by  a  study  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  a 
just  estimation  of  the  purely  material  elements  under- 
lying the  development  of  national  thought  and  the 
moods  emanating  therefrom.     It  is  because  of  this 
fact  that  the  work  of  the  Hungarian  composer,  B^la 
Bartok,  is  particularly  valuable. 

Folk-music  and  folk-art  of  every  kind  attains  its 
most  forceful  and  permanent  expression  among  races 
which  by  reason  of  geographical  position  or  the  effect 
01  political  conditions  are  untouched  by  or  antaeo- 
nistic  to  cosmopolitan  uniformity.  The  spirit  gene- 
rated by  such  a  state  of  affairs  while  mainly  retro- 
gressive or  obstructionary  in  its  effect,  creates  a 
certain  individuality  for  these  particular  races  among 
other  nationalities,  and  when  utilised  rationally  and 
with  a  sane  sense  of  proportion  as  a  basis  for  the 
creative  work  of  an  individual  mind  often  results  in 
an  intensifying  medium  for  personal  expression. 
Ih  s  IS  particularly  evident  in  the  literary  work  of 
Turg^nev.  Dostoievsky,  Gorky  and  other  writers  of 

ea^n  if  /h"^"'f  "■"=^*'°"  '■^'^'^'  characteristics,  by 
o'rH  '""         t^'^Je-cies  from  which  they  are 

S,2tife'"'7"^  :""''  t  "  '^'**°^*'°°  °^  "^-t^ 
^^Zv  V  Z*""^'.  ^^^  '■^«  ^om^s  stagnant 
la  resul "";  '.V  Pt*"°*i*'"  ^"^  national  traditions. 
to  ailv  hn  -  •  *^^  °"*'°°''  °^  '''•=  '•^"=  Incomes 
S  s  LlJ^  ^^  ■"  a  true  sense  of  values  and  its  ener- 

S  ualn  nf'"''*  'T^"^'.  ^"^  P'-eservation  and  per- 
oTre  develoZ'".*'*^  traditions  without  consideration 
of  hL;„-.  "^^"^  ^"^  expansion  whfch  the  evolution 
acS  n'r^"  ''  ?  "•'"'^  "'=''^"  necessary.  From  th°s 
i  flue^ces7r^'°lK^"*'  '^'^^''^  from  contemporary 
evSHn  1  ut  ^^°'™«t^    attitude   which    is 

Ceitk  school  ^''a    ^  "^^  T'''^  °^  '^^  contemporary 
^«.  sciiool    and    m    the   frJk    tv,^^^^    —j    _-j / 


<!rhr.,^l  »  J  •  ■  -  "'  '"^  contemporary 
^-"Ploved  hv  ?**•  '»  -^^  ^'^^  '•'«'"«  and  •nodes 
W  Sn  of  th'  ,^"  !:;'*'*''  """PO^^"-  Such  work,- 
'^'i^r^lo^lr''^^'^  °^  P'-''"'''^^  expression 
«f  little  a  lue^  ir  -^"l}  "«derlying  all  revivals,  is 
To  prevent  thii  1  '"''="?*^*"^  development  of  art. 
''^tist  not  onlv  t^^?"""',!"".  "  '^  necessary  for  the 
^»ce  CSt^  ■■".'"*  '^l  '"*"=■■"'  '^"alities  of  his 
•hot^Sr  rJ.°    "'V*^'"  proportH>nateIy  with 

^"•^iai  idiom  as  a  .fhJ^'""^-  "i"  ""^^  *«  '"^"^  ^ 
*''<*but^I%„«*^?;'°«  '"''"«'«  into  art  as  a 
P«^sona^ty  3^.*°.„^y'^-fy  ■'  ^y  the  force  of  his  own 
*hidi  increa^tr  *•  "'?'°d"«'on  of  innovations 
-  •uerf^/l^J*:?*^  ^^  ^-P^V^^on  whUe  in 


folk  rhythms,  themes  and  modes,  it  remained  for  a   > 
period,  purely  decorative  work  closely  allied  to  the 
•'  absolute  "  school  of  music ;  the  rhythm  being  intro- 
duced as  a  novelty  into  the  accepted  musical  forms 
and  the  themes  and  modes  being  utilised  mainly  by 
alien  composers  as  a  basis  for  musical  variations  and 
melodic  innovations.     Examples  of  this  type  exist  in    ' 
large  numbers,   among  the  most  notable  being  the 
Rondo  air  Ongarese  in  the  G  minor  trio  No.    i  of 
Haydn,   the   Alia  Turca   in   the  A  major  pianoforte    - 
sonata  by  Mozart,  the  Divertissement  i  la  Hongroise 
Op.   54,    the   Fantasia   Op.    15,   the  A  minor  string 
quartette  and  the  C  major  Symphony  by  Schubert 
and    in    later    times    the    Rhapsodies    Hongroises   of 
Liszt,   the   Hungarian   Dances,   Sextets  for  Strings 
G  minor  Pianoforte  quartette,  and  Pianoforte  varia- 
tions of  Brahms,  La  Jota  Aragonese  by  Glinka,  the 
Syniphonie  Espagnola  by  Lalo,  the  Caprice  Andalou 
by  Samt-Saens,  the  Slavonic  Dances,  Dumka  Elegy 
and  Bohemian  Dances"  [Furianti]  by  Dvorak,  and  the 
SpahiSh  Capnccio  by  Rimsky  Korsakov,  and  a  host 
of  kindred  compositions. 

But  it  will  be  apparent  that  while  enriching  the 
material  and  widening  the  scope  of  musical  artifice 
this  method  of  appropriation  tended  to  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a  fresh  type  of  formalism,  by  the 
subordination  of  racial  characteristics  to  the  accepted 
conventions  and  requirements  of  a  technique  which 
was  based  in  many  cases  on  a  totally  alien  and 
antagonistic  outlook.  As  a  result  of  this  incongruous 
treatment  vital  qualities  of  racial  idiom  suffered 
severely,  purely  external  features  being  seized  upon 
and  exploited  to  the  detriment  of  the  development  of 
«  tneir  internal  qualities.  The  necessity  for  a  new 
manner  of  treatment  became  evident  and  was  supplied 
by  the  adoption  of  the  written  programme. 

Following  on  the  Romantic  movement  of  1830  came 
the  Symphonic  innovations  of  Liszt,  which,  by  the 
mtroductjo^i  of  literary  incidents,  legendary  and 
historical,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  racial  feeling  in 
music  and  resulted  in  the  production  of  many  impor- 
tant compositions.  The  symphonic  poems  Mazeppa 
\l-  A^^  .Wallenstein's  Camp  by  Smetana,  The 
Wind  s   Bride  by  Zlenko  Fibich,   Sadko  by  Rimsky    ' 

^^rT^■•w^"^^.^^^^  ^y  Glazounov,  and  Holou- 
bek  [The  Wood-dove]  by  Dvorik,  tog;ther  with  a 
number  of  similar  works  belong  to  the  phase,  being 
themes'""'        ""    «'>'*«al,    legendary    or   histori«d 

The  increased  artistic  perception  brought  about  by 

his  infusion  of  literary  ideas  became  rapidly  apparent 

in  all  branches  of  music  and  resulted  in  a  new  type 
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nf  ^-or.,^*-  •  J  "••■— -W..C.  ...g  lu  uic  aepiction^ 
of  dramatic  incidents,  had  in  addition  an  under- 
current of  symbolic  or  philosophic  meaning. 

.fTK"V"  '!■!  ^^"'P^°"''=  P°«n.  No.  ir  [The  Battle 
of  tbe  Huns]  by  Liszt,  is  typHied  the  conflict  between 
heathendom  and  Christianity  intensified  by  national 
symtols,  while  m  the  cycle  of  six  symphonic  poema 
R  .fcf^  !.f  ,"=°"«=Ct'^ely  entitlfed  Mi  Vlast  [MV^^' 
ly^l"t^^l  ^'°"r"  °^B^''«'nia  are  symbolE 
by    the    mvocation    of    national    images,    the    RiVer 

c^uSv  's-  -^  •"''^•^'''  ^"^  moltains  of  thi 
^thTn^ationL'trkr"^"  ""^^  «-  ^^""^  ■"  ^-^ 
^e^n.^^^^-    i*"L  ^"^     exiJression     becoming 

TarW    ^^L  J^^T-    J^^   n,aterialism   of  the 

DroSLn  l».     kJ';!'*    *'"'*^''    ''   *^^    «    expression, 

Hon  ,tJ  .-'*  '"""yat^d-  Fettered  by  the  supersti- 
tion and  sentimentalism  of  the  past,  and  the  poSs 

and  L5^T?-:'=  %"**'  '^•.^'*'  '"  '^='°»«=^  °f  ^'agnation 
scieirt?^  i^l"  ^7"V '.■'«•  The  appearance  of  the 
scientific  spirit  resulted  in  a  scrutiny  of  the  actual  as 

tTorcTw  -n  ^  °"""»^  "^^  °^  """"^'V  ^d  ac- 
tion of  all  iHusive  conceptions  which  «stort  the  faSi 

m  order  to  conform  to  an  ideal.      This  spirit,  first 

T^y^'^^^^^^'y^VOB.itions  such  as  cSldmark's 

Rustic  Weddwg  Symphony,  The  Invalid  and  .i«»-i^ 
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songs  by  the  Swedish  composer  Adolf  Lindblad,  and 
certain  works  by  Glinka,  was  further  developed  by 
Svendsen  and  Nordraak  and  particularly  by  Grieg  in 
works  such  as  The  Norwegian  Dances  for  Orchestra 
Op.  35,  the  song  cycle  Aus  Fjeld  und  Fjord,  the 
Pictures  from  Folklife  Op.  19  and  certain  numbers 
in  the  eight  books  of  Lyric  Pieces  for  pianoforte. 
But  its  most  mature  expression  was  attained  in  the 
works  of  the  Russian  composers  Darjomijsky  and 
Moussorgsky. 

Darjomijsky  by  laying  stress  on  realism  and  by 
developing  melodic  recitative,  sought  to  reform  the 
absurdities  of  conventional  operatic  forms  and  create 
in  them  a  capacity  lor  naturaJ  emotion,  thereby  open- 
ing up  a  field  for  the  wider  and  more  convincing 
expression  of  racial  characteristics.  The  essentials  of 
these  principles  he  embodied  in  his  opera  The  Stone 
Guest. 

Moussorgsky  commencing  to  write  according  to 
this  theoretical  prc^ramme  developed  therefrom  in  a 
remarkable  manner  and  brought  into  consciousness 
new  musical  elements.  His  earlier  works,  the  music 
to  CEdipus,  an  orchestral  fantasia  Night  on  the  Bare 
Mountain  [based  on  a  scene  from  the  third  act  of 
Salammbd,  an  abandoned  opera],  the  first  act  of  an 
inocmplete  "  op^ra  dialogue  "  based  on  Gogal's 
comedy  The  Match-maker,  an  Intermezzo,  Scherzo 
and  Turkish  March  for  orchestra,  and  The  Destruc- 
tion of  Sennacherib  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  do  not 
present  any  features  strikingly  in  advance  of  his  con- 
temporaries, though  a  tendency  to  extend  the  concep- 
tions of  Darjomijsky  is  evident  in  the  fragment  of  the 
"  op^ra  dialogue." 

But  in  a  number  of  songs  composed  between  1865 
and  1870  Moussorgsky  turned  his  attention  to  the 
purely  human  aspects  of  his  race  and  opened  the  way 
for  an  entirely  new  epoch  b  music.  The  motive 
underlying  this  departure  is  excellently  expressed  by 
Moussorgsky  himself  in  a  letter  to  Vladimir  Stassov 
wherein  he  says,  "  To  seek  assiduously  the  most 
delkate  and  subtle  features  of  human  nature  and  the 
human  crowd ;  to  follow  them  into  unknown  regions ; 
to  make  them  our  own ;  this  seems  to  me  the  true 
vwation  of  the  artist."  The  songs  themselves 
[Night,  The  Peasant  Cradle  Song,  The  Idiot's  Song 
or  Savishna  1865,  Gopak,  The  Vvish,  and 
The  Semmarist  1866,  Mushrooming,  The  Little 
Feast,  The  Swaggerer,  The  Classkist  1867, 
The  Orphan,  The  Nurse  and  ChUd  and  the 
Cycle  of  Seven  Songs  entitled  the  Nursery  1868- 
1870]  are  vivid  presentations  of  Russian  types  and 
incidents  rendered  with  a  marvellous  fidelity  to  nature 
and  the  sardonic  humour  and  subtle  atmospheric 
treatment  that  are  without  parallel  in  the  works  of 
any  preceding  composer. 
_  .  This. concentration  on  the  signifieant  incidents  and 
types  of  national  life  reached  full  maturity  in  the 
music  dramas  Boris  Godounov  1870  and  Khovan- 
stchma  1872  to  1880,  where,  although  the  themes  are 
historKal,  the  most  dramatic  situations  arise  from 
and  are  controlled  by  the  emotwnal  and  psychological 
episodes  through  which  the  characters  pass.  The 
song  cycles  \Vithout  Sunlight,  ,874-5,  and  Dances  of 
Ueath,  tc^ether  with  certain  numbers  ol  the  ten 
songs  published  posthumously,  display  the  same 
characteristics  presented  in  a  more  personal  and 
poignant  manner. 

It  wUl,  however,  be  apparent  that  the  uncom- 
promising  realism  and  fidelity  to  detached  types 
which  Moussorgsky  imposed  upon  himself,  though 
conducive  to  exactness,  were  also  something  in  the 
nature  of  limitations.  The  vivid  delineation  neces- 
sary to  give  full  force  to  his  observations  of 
hunianity,  resulted  in  what  can  only  be  described  as 
realistic  impressionism;  subtly  and  naturally  drawn 
pictures  of  the  daily  life  of  his  race  revealing  an 
acute  perception  of  all  the  thoughts  and  acts  which 
men  betray  in  ordinary  intercours«t,  but  which,  being 
realisations  and  not  interpretations,  fail  to  give  the 
full  significance  of  racial  life  or  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  moods  which  emanate  from  its  development  and 
thought.  "^ 
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Sibelius,  in  the  tone  poems  Finlandia,  Ein  Saga, 
and  particularly  the  Varsang,  as  well  as  certain  of 
the  symphonies,  has  by  atmospheric  treatment  and 
by  the  personal  application  of  racial  idiom  and  the 
renunciation  of  musical  depiction,  given  a  wider 
significance  to  national  thought;  but  it  has  remained 
for  B^la  Bart6k  to  reveal  and  analyse  minutely  and 
comprehensively  the  complex  under-current  of  racial 
psychology. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  musical  innovators,  Bart6k 
gives   no   indication   of   ever  having   been   restricted 
within  the  accepted  bounds  of  theoretical  limitations. 
Basing  his  musical  structure  on  Magyar  rhythms  and 
scales,  of  which  latter  the  most  characteristic  is  that 
containing   two   superfluous   seconds    [i.e.,    the   har- 
monic minor  with  a  sharp  fourth]  he  has  apparendy 
assimilated  the  most  advanced  musical  conceptions 
and  developed  them  individually  before  issuing  any 
original  compositions.     Thus  his  published  work  is, 
from  the  earliest  numbers,  distinguished  by  a  novelty 
and  originality  which,  apart  from  all  natural  charac- 
teristics, serve  to  give  it  a  unique  place  among  con- 
temporary compositions.     Subtly  and  delicately  con- 
ceived,  his   music   is  remarkable,   not  only  for  the 
technical  originality  which  it  displays  but  also  for  the 
sensitive     thought     which     is     persistently     evident 
beneath    it.         In    contradistinction    to    the    national 
writers  preceding  him,  who  sought  either  to  portray 
racial  characteristics  or  to  present  personal  concep- 
tions  through   the  medium   of  racial   idiom,    Bart6k 
has   directed   his   energies   to   the   development  aod 
investigation  of  his  own  personality,   realising  that 
this  is  the  only  means  by  which  he  can  arrive  at  a 
just  estimation   of   the   elements   of   racial   thought 
^ence  it  follows  that  his  music  is  more  mental  and 
introspective   than   that  of  any  other  national  com- 
poser.      External    imagery    and    realistic    depiction 
seldom  enter  into  his   work  and   in   the  rare  cases 
where    they    are    present    are    never    the    dominant 
features,  being  so  pregnant  with  subjective  thought 
that  they  become  transformed  by  and  subordinate  to 
the  ideas  which  have  evolved  from  them. 

Thus  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Ten  Light  Piano 
Pieces,  Evening  in  the  Country,  we  have  not  merely 
a  pastoral  picture  or  an  atmospheric  study,  but  the 
synthesis  of  a  number  of  emotions  emanating  from 
generations  of  racial  existence  in  a  partkuJar  environ- 
ment. The  seventh  number,  .Aurora,  also  possesses 
a  peculiar  significance,  being  in  its  internal  dimen- 
sions not  merely  the  musical  depiction  of  dawn  but  a 
symbol  of  that  national  awakening  which  connects 
the  Magyar  Race  with  the  new  consciousness  which 
IS  universally  evident.  The  tenth  number.  Bear 
Dance,  is  a  striking  study  in  primitive  mirth,  being 
not  only  a  delineation  of  aa  external  scene,  bat  afa» 
an  exposition  of  the  crude  and  strenuous  traits  of 
barbarism  which  find  relaxation  in  diversions  which 
seem  childish  to  more  sophisticated  minds.  The 
Hungarian  Songs  and  Dances  whkJi  form  the  second, 
third,  sixth  and  eighth  numbers,  by  the  intensity  of 
personal  emotion  concentrated  in  their  harmonic 
treatment,  attain  proportk>ns  which  greatly  exceed 
their  original  folk-form,  and  become  subtly-wrought 
studies  of  the  forces  behind  primitive  emotion.  The 
same  applies  also  to  the  four  books  of  Magyar  Folk- 
songs and  Pieces  for  ChUdren,  in  whkrh  the  treat- 
ment IS  distinguished  by  a  structural  simplicity 
which  gives  to  each  number  an  intimate  a&d  inde- 
scribable appeal.  Bart6k  here  embodies  ia  music 
not  only  the  very  spirit  of  childhood  interpreted  widi 
absolute  sympathy  and  sincerity,  but  also  all  the 
subtle  influences  which  connect  mature  thought  with 
early  and  remote  conceptions,  and  the  Magyar  idiom, 
being  originally  the  product  of  simple  and  naive 
minds,  adds  a  convincing  quality  to  his  work. 

In  the  fourteen  Bagatelles  for  the  piaoo  Op.  6,  w 
have  a  wide  range  of  purely  racial  moods  treated 
from  personal  investigation  witH  such  sure  analysis 
that  their  general  import  becomes  immediately  appa- 
rent. The  first  number,  Molto  Sostenuto,  gives  U5 
a  g\m9mM  Ite  dorapBt  aai  alaoet  sinister  (orcti 


behind  the  external  aspects  of  Hungarian  folk  life 
concentrated  into  an  extreme  simplicity  of  utterance 
which   is   intensely   and   essentially   dramatic.      The 
same  applies  to  the  third  number.  Andante,  with  its 
solemn  theme  outlined  against  a  restless  chromatic 
accompaniment,  the  fourth  number.  Grave,  which  is 
based  on   an   old    Magyar  folk-song,    and   the   sixth 
number,  Lento.     Exuberant  vitality  and  emotion  pre- 
sented in  their  potential  aspects  are  the  outstanding 
characteristics    of     rhe     fifth,     seventh,     tenth     and 
eleventh  numbers  [Vivo,  Allegretto  molto«apriccioso 
Allegro,  and  Allegretto  molto  rubato],  while  an  even 
more    ecstatic    and    dionysian    spirit    pervades    the 
second,  ninth  and  twelfth  numbers  [Allegro  giocoso 
Allegretto  grazioso  and  Rubato].  The  eighth  number 
[Andante  sostenuto]  while  national  in  general  feeling 
is  more   personal   and   introspective   than   the   other 
numbers.     The   integral   qualities  of  the   Hungarian 
idiom  give  an   almost  unbearable  poignancy  to  the 
subtle    intimacy    of    the    thirteenth    number    [Lento 
Funebre— "  Elle  est  morte  "],   while   the  fourteenth 
number    [Valse    presto—"  Ma    mie    qui    danse  "]    is 
masterly  in  its  suggestion  of  superimposed  lightness 
on  a  passionate  undercurrent  of  thought. 

=•  ^"*  ."„'*  L"  ^'^  J™"*  Elegies,  Op.  8,  and  the 
Funeral  March  that  Bartdk  reaches  the  height  of  his 
dramatic  expression  in  pianoforte  composition.  The 
tragic  emotional  intensity  of  these  works  places  them 
above  the  limitations  of  their  technical  structure  and 
gives  them  a  significance  which  is  truly  epic  in 
essence.  Here  again  the  advantage  of  Bart6k's 
racial'  medium  is  evident.  The  Funeral  March  is 
scarcely  so  much  a  lamentation  as  a  passionate  pro- 
test against  death,  and  an  apotheosis  of  that  heroic 
spirit  which  transcends  death  by  the  perpetuation  of 
achievement  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  These 
elements,  interpreted  through  the  musical  idiom  of  a 
race  which  revolts  against  all  attempts  to  submerge 
It,  reveal  a  deeper  meaning  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  universal  protest  against  oblivion. 

The  Two  Portraits,  Op.  5,  for  orchestra  and  the 
Sketches,  Op.  9,  for  pianoforte  are  more  personal  in 
teeiing  and  give  intimate  studies  in  the  relative  effects 
o  individual  introspection  and  racial  psychology,  and 
although    Nos.    s    and    6    are    definitely    based    on 
national  themes,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  subjection  of 
artistic   purpose   to    the   limitations   of    Folk-modes. 
ihe  Magyar  idiom,  always  apparent  in  the  work  of 
Hartbk,    IS   never   treated    as  an   end    in    itself,    but 
always  as  a  subject  for  investigation  and  analysis. 
^■^""l  ^y  **•*  projection  of  concentrated  intro- 
spection enables  us  to  appreciate  individual  psycho- 
ogy,   so  Bartdk,   by   persistent  examination  of  the 
IT^  characteristics  present  in  his  own  personality, 
feeiS  '".^^**tm«rtet*e  forces  controHmg  nation^ 
teeling  which,   impossible  to  connect   and  correlate 
When  viewed  as  a  turbulent,  emotional  whole,  admit 

hidividfT  M," *  '^^  -nterpretation  by  comparison  with 
individual  thought  and  experience. 

Above  all   things   his   work  has  no   taint   of   the 

msulanty  which  has  marred  so  much  national  music. 

Whereas   racial    feeling    in    the   past    has    been    an 

ev"eS^"'f^'=  '°  "^^  appreciation  of  exSneo" 

L  of  H  "°'  "?"  ^l  «=Paration,  but  on  the  correla- 
contom  """^Y'^"  ''?°"eht  with  that  of  the  bulk  of 
a  wid^rfi^i;^  humanity,  with  the  object  of  providii^ 
^een  i„  t  ^°'  "^^  development  of  the  qualit^ 
C^^el  h.  V.  '■.t"-.^^.'*"'  ^"^''^'^  conclusion  of 
of  racTaT  n!  ''f  ,'^"-«*^''  ,»?«  «>e>-Sies  to  the  analysis 
natLn^  J"''°'°f  •  '^'^'^^  ^''^^  "^  ^^s  method 
ties  ^d^l  •  "  ''^°™^  thoroughly  known  quanti- 
relatbn  Ti  '"  *^?"^'1""«  ^  considered  i^  their 

vidu™  f,  e°  IhT °*P',^*'^^  psychology,  the  iadi- 
°ther   indiv^^    .^    t  ^"^T  ""^  ""'>  ^'»  ''"'^tion  to 

of  anaIvS  J  % '""^'^i:  T^  '^T'  '»  "Jtimately  capable 
""aiysmg  the  psychology  of  society  as  a  whole. 

LncH  Hbnry. 
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1HE  disorganisation  in  the  city's  life  caused  by  the 
presence  of  royalty  suggested  a  visit  to  the 
eariier  and  smaller  of  the  two  spring  Salons, 
mter  having  made  as  conscientious  a  round  of  the 
usual  array  of  pktures  as  a  more  or  less  victorious 
struggle  with  my  ennui  permitted,  pictures  painted 
mostly  with  soap,  beeswax,  cosmetics  and  Vyrup, 
dlustrative  of  the  usual  scenes  in  Brittany,  Venice 
Spam,  of  cats,  milkmaids,  toreadors,  kings  and 
princes  (there  is  no  safer  introduction  to  these  holv 
sanctuaries  than  an  enlargement  d'apris  photographl 

Wilir/m™^^''^'  ''^*'  **"'y'  '°  ^'^'^'  ^«  Emptor 
ladle,  '■  ^'  ^-  '■^'L"*  "'*=''^'^°*  has  sh^), 
hrl^  H  i-T'^'""^  ^""^^  '''°»&h  painted  in 
broad    daylight,     the    President    of    the    Republic" 

ftat,     hT     M      ^^""f"     '^'^     ^"^'"^^     ««d     simila^ 
rf^H     ^     Messrs.      Jacques     Blanche-Boldini,      La 
Gandara,     Laszlo-Lavery     &     Co        Lucien     <!;.«« 
M^nard-Cottet    &    Co.,^an?  oSier    rtaT"     bS 
firms^after  having  made  the  round  of  these  I  had 

thmgs  m  the  world  cannot,   apparently    be  nnint,.H 
For  instance,  soldiers  and  h^rs^f   No  one    sb^  fhe 
Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  Chinese  and  Japan^  has 
rendered    them    satisfactorily   yet,    whether  "t^b 

daS°to'"h'^'^''*"'%  Z*'  ''""^^  "^^  Futurists  hav^ 
claimed  to  but,  since  I  do  not  find  in  their  works  the 
shadow  of  anything  I  have  experienced  or  can 
imagme  they  do  not  help  me.  These  thoughts 
Th  l^K°  "^  "  ^  unwontedly  found  my  ^S^^ 
through  the  streets  by  the  military  marching  b^  to 
barracks  after  having  done  honour  to  the  Kin^and 
Queen  of  England  and  all  their  mod«t  3sons 
represent  m  their  ideal  and  official  character. 

A  most  touching  thing  is  the  army  of  France    And 
Uaere  ,s  no  sight  more  moving  tha/that  of^e  man 
m  the  street  saluting  the  fla^     {l  saw  a  l^t\^ 
take  the  elastic-boufd  hat  ol  thl  S  of^h°s   "t^ 
*3n  aged  about  three.)     The  French  officer,    a  par! 
ticuar,  IS  sympathetk.     He  is  so  much  mo^  Sitdli- 
gent,    individual    and   human   than   his   stiffed     auto 
matic   cut  all-of-a-piece  British  or  German  p^oto^y^ 
His  little  vivacious  face  speaks  not  only  of  duTv  C 
Annr''^"'^'-/"'^u*^"P«'="y  for  takLg  i^Sive 
^omraSe.  "'    ^'"^    ^'    '"'"''    <=«>'»-^der.    thek 

tiol'^l.^"*"''!.*'''^''"^  """""^^  y°"  to  a-sthetk  admira- 
^n  It  IS  picturesque  and  pathetic  as  are  toys.  The 
more  democratic  and  less  showy  French  sold  erv  in 
certam  instances  only  is  6^  t^W «?  bm  .tli^~ 
the  heart,  especially  such  an  one  as  has  lei„t  to 
mingle  its  emotions  with  those  of  the  nation. 

Events  like  this  royal  visit,  absurd  as  th..v  «i- 
r  ^fSnX^  r^'""  ^^'^'    "ve'th'eirt^itT^; 

r?t«    rout  ;'  o^n'POtent  enough   to   impose   thes^ 
up    its    p^sti^"^*-^  "'  °''?.  ^««ifi^a„ce  and  whip 

£;f .  ravidu?r  hSSf^^a^s^tr 

^7enL™l  °'   '^-««-'«'««-     rntematkSm"   b 
SJL  °'=«"f ^«»"«.    also   annihilates  the   i^di- 

beib^^'artrieS  "Tt  ^""^^  "-^r  "'  ^^^ 
exDe?kn~^  ,  .."    sufficiently    remarkable 

•'^^  for  any  man,  the  usual  cheap  and  tawdrv 

maSi  w^"''  ^°^'"=*''  "^  P-P«^  car'^-b.irand 
stratKws  had  to  be  brought  out  in  honour  of  tile  two 
representatives   of   Britain's   success   in   the  \^r^ 
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This  rubbish  would  seem  to  indicate  that  alone  t^e 
more  puerile  aspects  of  these  events  strikes  the  public 
mind  and,  consequently,  it  can  only  celebrate  them  in 
a  puerile  way. 

This  impcession  of  the  puerility  const^tly  pene- 
ttating  thrpugh  modern  life  is  confirmed  in  a  visit  to 
a  picture  gallery  revealing,  as  it  does,  the  utter 
commonplaceaess  of  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  flower  of  humanity — artists ! 
Tlwy  would  seem,  those  who  form  what  is  called  the 
"Salop,"  for  instance  (the  name  is  appropriate!)  to 
fear  to  strain  their  souls,  but  the  truth  is,  the  majority 
have  no  souls  to  strain,  and  others  sold  the  little  of 
soul  they  may  once  have  possessed  long  ago.  How 
have  these  tiny  folk  dared  to  assume  professions  exact- 
ing the  maximum  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  effort? 
But  there  is  nothing  so  audacious  as  the  pigmy.  If 
this  is  what  you  expect  from  artists  do  not  go  to  an 
Academy  or  a  Salon.  There  is  hardly  anyone  here 
has  eyes  for  reality,  far  less  for  ideality,  and  it  is 
most  depressing  to  reflect  that  persons  erf  such 
poverty  and  vulgarity  should  be  covered  with 
hpqours,  fame,  money  on  the  assumption  that  art  is 
the  Dottiest  of  man's  attainments.  Any  cobbler  is 
wortJ^  ten  of  these. 

In  tbp  assemblage  of  mediocrity  called  the  Soci^t^ 
Nationaie  des  Qeaux  Arts  one  is  thankful  to  meet 
wjlii  twp  §uch  as  Olga  Boznanska  and  Aman-Jean 
whose  wprk  contains  distinction  of  feeling,  a  some- 
thing not  partaking  of  mere  technical  fireworks  or 
trivial  illustration,  works  which  are  comments  and 
showing  some  of  the  exquisite  resources  of  the  craft 
of  (h1  pointing.  We  used  to  consider  M.  Maurice 
Denis  as  one  of  the  few  in  this  society  gifted  with  an 
qrtj^stic  teniperament  but  he  has  been  gradually  sub- 
merged also  and,  while  preserving  some  of  his  knack 
for  fresco  effects,  has  given  way  to  careless  drawing 
and  that  gesticulation  in  his  figures  which  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  decorative. 

Interpretation  whkrh  is  the  result  of  reasoning 
seems  to  lie  easier  to  find  among  the  sculptors. 
Bourdelle,  Jane  Poupelet,  Halon,  Markowitch,  Wittig 
and  J.  Broniewska  respond,  in  more  or  less  degree, 
according  to  their  respective  competence,  to  this 
aspiration. 

In  the  most  depioraUe  of  all  sections,  that  where 
bu^bodies  twist  and  torture  nature's  elements  into 
purposes  for  which  God  never  designed  them,  I  found 
•  oae  really  guiltless  of  cruelties.  Mile.  O'Kin,  who 
treats  her  material  (chiefly  ivory)  like  a  friend  and  not 
as  do,  others  theirs,  like  a  foe. 

B^fter  tilings  in  this  line  are  to  be  seen  at  a  frag- 
mentary    little    exhibition    of    specimens    from    the 

.  Britisji  5chpoJ  of  arts  and  crafts  being  held  at  the 

"^!!!!rr^**  '^''*?  Qfe)ratifs.  h  is  a  wonder  it  is  so 
good  for  English  manifestations  abroad  are  usually 
ndiculpus  faUures.     The  textiles  by  William  Morris, 

,  t^e   p^bipet   painter   by    Bume-Jones,    the   exquisite 
K)u«:hes   by    that    perfect    artist    the    late    Charles 
Conder;  examples  from  the  adorable  Kate  Greenaway 
the  prestidigious  Caldecott,  the  noble  Walter  Crane 

.designs  by  James  Guthrie,  Katherine  Adams  and 
Uouglas  Copkerell;  several  originals  by  Beardslev 
fine  hthographs  by  Pryde;  iUustrations  etc.  by  Sydney 
Lee,  Morley  Fletcher,  Bellingham,  Margaret 
Macdonald  Mackintosh,  and  Jessie  M.  King,  some 
excellent  furniture  and  glass-ware,  these  and  other 
contributipn^  will  not  fail  to  ojchant  the  French  and 
jn'o"^  'W«n,  as  to  the  evolution  across  the  Channel 
in  the  particular  arts  wikh  are  undergoinir  an 
energetic  renaissance  over  here. 

Whether  this  modern  renewed  curiosity  in  things    ' 
English  will  go  so  far  as  to  make  a  success  -of  the 

Little  English  Theatre  "  Mr.  PhBip  Carr  "  Sdea! 
vourmg  to  launch  in  Paris,  I  cannot  say.  But  he 
wJl  Jwve  to  SM  to  it  that  the  performances  he  gives 
*«  weU  acted  for  the  French  will  not  put  up  with 
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poor  interpreters.  They  prefer  poor  plays  well  acted 
to  the  contrary,  and  in  truth  they  are  right  for  it  Ji 
acting  you  go  to  the  theatre  for.  "  The  plays  4  read 
are  always  well  acted,"  Jean  Dolent  used  to  say  and 
so  stayed  at  home.  But  Mr.  Carr  is  careful  in  the  choice 
of  his  plays,  taking  them  from  old  as  well  as  modem 
masters,  such  as  Synge  whose  "  Play-boy  in  the 
Western  World"  has,  by  the  way,  been  most  admirably 
translated  into  trench  by  a  certain  M.  Bourgeois 
He  has  given  an  equivalent  to  the  English  spoken  in 
Synge's  work  in  French  peasant-talk  and  the  result 
is  most  convincing.  The  translation  is  dedicated  to 
one  who,  in  "  The  English  Review,"  said  the  "  Play. 
Boy  "  could  not  be  properly  translated.  The  more 
credit  to  M.  Bourgeois  if  this  were  the  case. 

At  this  time  of  .\nglo-French  effusions  it  is  amusing 
to  read  the  list  of  stars  who  will  figure  in  the 
"  Anglo-American  season  "  of  opera  at  the  Thiiltre 
des  Champs  Elystes.  They  are:  Melba,  Mary 
Garden,  Edvina,  Maggie  Teyte,  but  whoevw 
triumphs  here  is  sure  to  be  classed  of  American 
nationality  as  the  French  will  not  admit  that  a  note 
of  music  can  come  out  of  a  British  voice. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  things  I  have  ever  lead 
is  a  biographical  essay,  in  "  Portraits  de  Sentiment" 
by  M.  Edmond  Pilon  (Mercure  de  France),  of  Daniel 
Defoe  whose  "  Lady  Roxana"  and  "  Moll  Flanders" 
(translated  by  M.  Marcel  Schwob  and  how  he  is  to  be 
admired  for  his  patience  !)  are  about  to  be  published 
by  George  Crfes  et  Cie.  Of  the  many  Frenchmen 
familiar  with  England  and  England's  literature,  from 
Voltaire,  Taine  and  Baudelaire— who  discovered 
Edgar  Allan  Poe — down  to  a  host  of  contemporary 
names,  no  one  has  written  with  more  feeling  and 
understanding  than  M.  Pilon.  If  I  had  space  I 
should  be  tempted  to  quote  whole  pages  from  his 
admirable  piece  of  work. 

M.  Pilon  belongs  to  a  category  of  Frenchinei>- 
they  seem  to  form  a  little  race  apart— whose  natural 
sympathy  with  things  English  illuminates  and  guides 
an  objective  view  impossible  to  a  man  of  the  country 
whose  view  is  subjective,  necessarily.  And  an  Eng- 
lishman can  "  learn  "—if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
myself  in  this  wise— his  own  country  from  such  a 
foreigner.  I  may  say  that  I  know  personally  of  an 
instance  where  a  Frenchman  revealed  England  to  ooe 
of  English  race  and  heart  but  who,  for  this  viry 
reason,  had  not  had  occasion  to  stand  back  from  it 
as  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  view. 

In  his  essay  of  Daniel  Defoe,  M.  Pilon  identifies 
himself  with  his  hero's  personality,  life,  time,  works, 
sufferings  and  enthusiasms,  as  also  with  those  of  Ae 
country  at  that  period,  to  an  extent  so  lyrical^  so 
moving  that  it  reads  more  like  the  passionate  cry  of 
a  confession  than  a  history.. 

Saint  Fmcrb. 

ff  he  Revolt  of  the  Angels. 

ANEW  novel  by  M.  Anatole  France.  That 
announcement  is  sufficient  to  secure  a  sale  of 
some  sixty-eight  editions  in  a  few  weeks. 
And  that  in  spite  of  the  reviewers,  who,  with  their 
characteristic  hatred  of  good  writing,  have  spent 
much  ink  and  little  intelligence  in  deprecating  "  La 
Revolte  des  Anges."  I  have  not  read  m^y  pr£SS- 
notices  of  the  book  but  in  the  few  I  have  seen  it  was 
said  to  be  "  Sensyal,"  "  indecent,"  "trivial,"  "  with- 
out characterisation,"  "  the  worst  of  M.  France's 
books."  One  gentleman  regretted  the  "  lack  of 
taste  "  which  presents  the  fallen  angels  "  smoking 
cigarettes  "  and  "  wearing  soiled  garments  "—the 
author  apparently  believing  that  even  a  '  "  T*"' 

is  too  tofty  a  creature  to  take  tobacco  u  •> 

laundry.     One  might  cpntinue  these  quot  '■ 

nitely.     They  are  only  interesting  becauM  '^ 

that  although  the  "  public  "  has  rushe-l  [■)  Duv  tiw 
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book,  the  reviewers  vaguely  feel  that  "all  is  not 
well."  Each  man  devetoping  the  peculiar  stupidity 
of  his  character  has  handed  forth  some  new  "  objec- 
tion. '  i.e.  banality.  "  Alarum  !  for  we  are  betrayed  " 
seems  to  be  the  cry  of  the  reviewers.  ' 

And  perhaps  they  are  not  wrong. 
The  fact  is  that  La  Rivolte  des  Anges  is  the  most 
irreligious  book  of  modern  times.    It  is  charming 

And  so  wicked— just  as  the  church,  headed  by  St 
Jeanne  d'Arc  and  M.  Maurice  Barr*s,  was  reconquerl 
ing  the  world.  ^ 

What  is  to  be  done?  M.  France  is  obviously  the 
greatest  novelist  in  Europe,  and  his  words  are  not 
disregarded.  Burn  the  book?  Useless— besides 
how  many  women  would  then  read  it  who  otherwise 
would  keep  their  faith  pure!  Ban  it'  Ignore  it? 
Useless.  A  good  book  cannot  be  hid  and  a  keen  i.lea 
has  untiring  wings.  Before  the  Church  spiritual  an  I 
temporal  once  more  lays  hold  upon  ua  and  the  neo- 
Neo-Catholics  and  the  neo-Neo-PUtonists  hale  us  to 
the  high  altar  of  heavenly  contemplation  thev  will 
h.-,ve  to  crush  this  last  flower  of  eighteenth-century 
wit  and  good^nse,"  this  last  ironic  sparkle  from 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Voltaire. 

There  is  not  much  plot  in   the  story,   as  plot  is 
understood  by  the  "  yarn-spinning  "  sch^l.     A«ade 
the  guardian-angel    of   Maurice   d'Esparvieu     lose^ 
farth  in  God  through  reading  controver"^^  trt;ri^e 
m  the  large  library  of  the  Esparvieu  family.      The 
angel  materialises  himself  so  as  to  live  the  life  of  men 
to  gather  together  the  fallen  angels,  who  stiU  "^i„' 
daiy  upon  Pans,"  and  to  seat  Satan  on  the  throne 
r  iL  ;     i,^''!.?"'?  """'"■  characters-P4re  Guinardon 
tilberte,  M    Sanette,  various  angels,  Nectaire    who 
IS  Pan-and  amusing  incidents  «l  up  the  L7^th/e 
sis   an'Jh  '  H   ""^"'^  '°""=  ^  Satanl^who  is  Di^nyl 

Sme  G^d    '^%'"/  ^r""*.  '!'^»™  th"  "  Sata^n 
lecame  uod,   tiod   Satan."      Finis  i   In   Vni«-.:«.^ 

tha?l^test'rs^  l^ys'^eS'ed  tr  "'^^^ 

tuint^f  f  '^'^  s-tuations.     It  is  interesting  to  d^e 

"■s  scenes  of  profane  love— these,  by  the  wav    thp. 

Im  Zr^  ^  ""l""  i'^^'^tioa  of  a  jou!^i,t  they 
h  Lr  r"iltv°'X^'-  '"""'"'^'^S  presentations  7( 
and  anSnrortrf^  Iir  "^  *^^  P™"'*  '^^^  "^  ">«" 

soared  !ohi^ril?H^  V"'^  !r°"'*°  ="«*  *'  '^'^  *«* 
-rea  so  nigh  gladly  descending  so  low. 

^^de  f'.^  "*  "^f**^  °*  view-point     Stfll,  the  chapters 
and  m^    f":     "u"  ^°^^^^y  ^  --"^d  -nore  attentively 

hesitate%„  "*  ^^  bedroom  to  the  study  that  I 

latter.  "^    ^'^   pleasing   sensualities   of   the 

'^ol^^r^L^lf^td  '"1^  P"'*'"-     •*"•-«  to  the 

quite  SXe.tiJ^-  1  '^^u  ^^'^  "^^f  ^ting 
Principle,  oVthe»rfL'  ^''"P**'"'  ^^""'ding  thi 
*<•  sWl  which  dr^r^  prose-artist,  and  admiring 
^  Esparvieu  lilt  ?u  "^  '^'  Esparvieu  dwelling. 
present^aTrn  £rL?*-^'P^"''"  ^""^y'  ^^'^^ 

dear  !»  M    f-JlZ~"  ^    OM"  •ad  «ild<  authors  so 

?>"«y  ofthe^i.'iJlfL^P!?-*?  m^  *'*h  ^^ 


1  nn  ^".?  •'•  c^^^'""  '"  '^  a'-Sument  on  painting- 
tith  X'l!!"^  ^/*"'  **•  ^•"""^"  '^  ^'«^""  the  fine  a^rts 
TnL%u  «"V°r°!,"*'"'''^'P^''"^''  "e  dispteyed 
LIIm  "^  **"*  ^''-  "'*  "«'='"''  =•"  ^•'■O'.  though;  to 
make  Maurice  a  devotee  of  Matisse  and  Metainger. 
Chapters  6  and  7,  the  library.  The  reader  beginf  to 
••  Wk  1^    -ntermmable    library.       Chapter    8- 

Wherein  love  is  treated,  which  will  please  because 
a  story  without  love  is  like  a  pig's  pu'ddTg  Sut 
mustard-it  is  insipid."  And  Chapter  nine  shows 
that  as  an  old  Greek  poet  says,  '  Nothing  is  more 
sweet  than  Aphrodite  the  golden.'  "  And  so  on 
iMve  more  chapters  and  then  one  on  the  great  and 
only  subject  of  interest  to  both  sexes.  Eighf  chapters 
and  more  amour,  &c.  \ 

iJ^^'^n""  outstanding  character  in  the  book--no 
Jerome  Coignard,  no  Monsieur  Bergeret,  no  Godet- 
Laterrasse.     AH  the  characters  debate  and  hail  wfth 

Fr.nr'"l°''-"1^'^'^*'  admiration  the  ideas  om 
France    wherein  they  resemble  the  characters  Of  Mr 

o!rS  Jr.7'  ,"'''°r'y  '^'"'"^'^  ^"'^  ^'""  »t  their 
peril.  Arcade  alone  has  secured  an  unfair  advmitaee 
over  the  others  in  the  following  way.  wC  he 
revolts  from  God  he  appears  m  Mlurice  and  Gi^rte 

i^eoTicisr:;  ^'t^"'  ''"  ^''P'"'"*'*  '''^  mtenSu:i 
scepticism  they  ask  his  name,  and  he  replies  "  A-bdiel 
to   samts   and   angels.    Arcade   t»   men  "      AbTeP 

Among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he  "  !  M  Prance 
has  avenged  for  us  the  vulgar  piety  of  Milton. 

.-Vs  m  .all  his  books  the  style  here  is  beautiful.  Of 
course,  in  reading  a  foreign  book  one  can  never  be 
w^;?'.h*'T'""    '''^*   """'''   «"«Parative    unfamiliarity 

n7  Li  .'""k^"''^'  "'''y  "°*  '"'^  t«  «"  over-estimation 
of  styl^tic  beauties  which  would  be  merely  nonnally 

l^^^  ^7  ***  "•'■^.'^^  '""**^-  And  one  has  a^re^ 
spondmg  disgust  with  one's  own  language.  Thus  to 
the  later  Greeks  the  finest  passages  of  Homer  and  the 

ann'thr'^?"''  "^"^  hackneyedi  just  as  Shakespeare 
and  the  VKtorians  are  to  us.     Hence,  in  these  dttVs 

Z7"tLl!Vf  "f.^^^-t^'  literature  in  Alexandria 
and  the  cult  of  curious,  overM-efinedv  fantastic  forms 
of  writing;  and  hence,  to-day,  t*e  striving  for  novelty 
at  any  cost  and  the  pleasure  we  take  in  Itooks  written 
u  T'f  °  .'^"K"'«g<=-  Po«try  in  Greek  sounds'  tb  us 
a  hundred  times  finer  and  more  delicate  Am  poetry 
in  our  own  language  where  every  word  is  worTrtin 
as  a  century-old  coin  and  when:  4  have  a  X^se  f^ 
Sty""""""'"'  '"  "'*  t^-otyped   in  a'^^rual 

wht"h  ^'  ^r'"^"^'^  '^^"  <^'^"''  speech  has  a  beftuty 
which  familiarity  cannot  destroy,  a  quality  of  sirn- 
Phcity  and  charm  which  delighti^'^^^^  and^si^ms To 
others  almost  insipid  That  sounds  an  absunl  rdU" 
tave  to  apply  to  M.   France's  prose,  but  I  dSstfrtcHv 

corrupt  m  literary  taste  saying  that  she  could^f 

teh^J^T'l"-  ^  "^«*^  ^  convince -hertJiat 
aZ  Jfi^'^  unknowingly  the  greatest  compliment 
one  could  give  a  master  of  pro^,  but  she  war*l 
sausfied,  and  in  spite  of  J I  c^m  s^y  sL  wt^ 
a^murmurmg  something  about  d'Annun^oTd 
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Third  CoNvBMSATtON. 

T"S5h  ,Tk'^'^'  ^  '""=^' '"  '^'■°«r  t«  ■■««o'' 
with  a  C^alist,  nor  could  I  quot*' th<i  churtrh 

the  C^mrK"^!,    ""^  ''***'  '"'*^"  I  wanted  to  lead 

Svl^/f^  **^""*J'  '^  ""T  *«'  ^^  stAstitution  of 
syl^s  and  other  elementals  for  demorti,  mMt^he 
^ftrterf  by  Ae  onudes  <rf  the  hei^then,  whiSrLly 
a«ripture  always  treats  as  demons:  5,t   ,<  r r^^^^t 
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sure  of  his  opinion  of  these  oracles,  I  led  him  on  to 
say  what  he  thought  of  them.     He  began  with  some 
remarks  about  the  statues  in  the  garden,  to  which 
we  had  returned.     They  had  been  bought,  at  a  high 
price,  by  some  cardinal,  under  the  delusion  that  they 
had  been  used  as  the  mouthpieces  of  oracles ;  which 
^W  impossible,  said  he,  because  the  demons  are  kept 
under   the  earth,   and   have   never   been   allowed   to 
speak  in  the  oracles.     I  answered  that  I  knew  a  con- 
ference had  been  held  on  the  subject,  and  the  most 
enlightened  people  contended  that  all  these  so-called 
oracles  were  really  only  a  trickery  of  the  priests,  or 
a    political    manoeuvre.      The    Count    asked,    rather 
mockingly,  if  the  meeting  had  been  one  of  Mahome- 
tans, since  the  frequent  mention  of  oracles  in  Holy 
Writ  counted  for  nothing  with  them.     "Just  so," 
said  I,  "  I  myself  spoke  of  the  oracles  Saul  banished, 
and  whkh  came  back  just  before  he  died,  but  they 
wouldn't     listen.       They     decided     there     were     no 
oracles." 

The  Count  then  broke  out  into  a  defence  of  oracles, 
taken  from  the  classics,  in  whk;h  he  showed  great 
learning,   and   quoted   more   authorities   than   I   can 
remember;  but  I  do  recall  the  virgins  who  became 
doves,  and  told  the  iuturc—Colamies  Dandtmtdes ;  and 
some  of  later  date  who,  besides  giving  oracles,  could 
control  the  sea,  and  heal  incurable  diseases.     Even  if 
my  wise  men,  cried  he,  could  not  accept  tradition, 
what  did  they  make  of  the  oracles  going  on  at  the 
present   moment   in   Paris    itself  I      I    expressed   my 
disbelief,   and  he  went  on  to  tell   me  of  wonderful 
things  done  in  Paris  at  that  very  day  :  what  he  called 
aquatic  divination  through  water  in  a  glass  or  basin ; 
aerial  divination  by  means  of  mirrors  and  reading  in 
a  virgin's  hand.     The  absent  were  seen,  he  said,  and 
far-off  countries,   and  he  could  bring  thousands  of 
eye-witnesses  to  prove  his  facts.     I  suggested  that 
the  magistrates  would  have  interfered  long  ago  were 
all  he  said  true,  to  stop  such  idolatry.     At  this  word 
he  exclaimed  that  God  would  not  allow  these  remains 
of  the  old  Wisdom  to  be  destroyed;  and  that  the 
great    magical    nan»e    of    Agla,    whk:h    could    work 
wonders    in   the   mouth   of   a   Cabalist,    would    still 
remain  powerful.     He  r^retted  that  I  hadn't  tried 
to  convince  the  learned  men  of  the  reality  of  oracles 
by  turning  to  the  East,  calling  this  great  name ;  I 
ought  also  to  have  quoted  Celius  Rhodiginus,  who 
had  himself  seen  an  oracle  working  about  the  end  of 
the  last  century. 

i^,-"That  would  have  been  too  pedantic,"  said  I, 
,,•  >and  It  is  worse  to  say  that  devils  did  not  speak 
through  the  oracles  than  to  deny  there  being  any 
oracles  at  all.  I  agree  with  the  Fathers  and  the 
theologians  on  this  point. ' ' 

In  answer  to  this  he  told  me  the  oldest  of  the 
.  Sibyls,  Sambetba,  was  the  daughter  of  Noah,  and 
that  Plutarch  says  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Defphi 
first  spoke  through  the  oldest  of  the  Sibyls:  and 
further,  the  Devil  couldn't  be  responsible  for  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Sibyls ;  from  which  the  Fathers 
quoted  proofs  of  true  religion.  Again,  a  great 
Cardinal  had  spoken  of  a  marriage  between  David 
and  the  Sibyl,  which  cannot  toe  dismissed  lightly,  for 
the  Cardinal  would  not  have  joked  on  such  a  serious 
matter. 

i  He  then  put  forth  another  argument :  the  Devil, 
he  affirmed,  could  not  be  divided  against  himself; 
either  he  had  never  spoken  through  oracles  at  all,  or 
he  had  never  spoken  through  them  against  his  own 
interests:  so  it  follows  that  if  the  oracles  have 
spoken  against  the  interests  of  the  Devil,  Jt  wasn't 
the  Devil  himself  who  was  speaking.  I  suggested 
that  perhaps  God  had  made  hiip  do  so. 

_..''^'"'''  s^'^  «h«  Count,  "asaifD,  supposing  he 
Old  noti* 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  I,  "  you  are  right  and  the 
theologians  are  wrong." 

"  We  cannot  take  the  theologians  as  trustbworthy 
witneuea  theo,"  said  he.  '  They  auy  have  been 
prejudiced;  but  I  can  give  yo«  an  unimpeachable 
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one  in  the  person  of  Porphyry,  who  was  not  1 
heathen  like  Lucretius,  or  Lucian,  or  the  Epicurean*, 
but  a  believer  in  gods  and  demons,  a  great  magici«n 
and  consequently  a  partisan  of  the  Devik  I  ^jj! 
quote  one  of  the  oracles  he  reports." 

I  will  only  give  the  substance  of  this  oracle,  and 
of  some  others  he  repeated  to  me. 

The  first  one  was  ' '  all  Porphyry  knew  of  God  " 
whom  he  said  was  a  flame  which  permeated  ^| 
creation,  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  and  from  whom  man 
c.innot  hide.  "All  is  full  of  God;  God  is  every, 
where. ' '  " 

In  another  oracle  God  was  "  an  immense  abyss  of 
flame,"  but  this  fire  making  for  the  harmony  of  the 
world,  the  soul  need  not  fear  it,  for  it  is  God  him- 
self.     "  We  are  but  a  small  part  of  God." 

I  objected  again  that  God  may  have  forced  the 
Devil  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Count,  "  here  is  an  oracle  which 
will  dispose  of  that  theory.  '  Alas  !  O  tripos,  wen 
and  speak  the  funeral  oration  of  your  Apollo.  Ht 
is  mortal,  Ite  will  dit,  he  will  be  extinguished,  because 
the  light  of  the  celestial  flame  extinguishes  him.' 
You  see,"  pursued  the  Count,  "  that  whoever  spoke 
through  that  oracle  owns  he  is  mortal,  ajid  is  only  a 
spark  of  the  Essence  of  God.  It  cannot  be  Satan 
speaking,  for  he  is  immortal,  and  he  would  not  say 
there  is  but  one  God,  when  he  wants  to  be  worshipped 
as  a  god  himself." 

"  But  perhaps  he  lied  out  of  mischief  when  he 
said  he  was  mortal,  or  said  the  truth  willy-nilly  when 
he  spoke  of  God,"  said  I,  "and  after  all,  to  what 
do  your  Cabalists  attribute  the  oracles?  Do  they 
think  them  exhalations  from  the  earth,  like  Aristotle 
Cicero,  and  Plutarch?" 

This  remark  roused  the  Count  to  an  attack  on  the 
whole  theory  of  exhalations,  which  he  declared  to  be 
false,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  cause  would  never 
account  for  the  sublime  thoughts  and  flights  of  the 
Pythian  givers  of  oracles.  Again,  if  the  theory  were 
true,  the  oracles  would  have  been  spoken  through 
anyone  who  happened  to  go  near  the  Sacred  Tripod; 
not  only  through  one  girl,  and  she  a  virgin:  also, 
they  would  have  been  regular  and  permanent,  as  an 
exhalation  is  a  natural  thing,  always  working  in  the 
same  way;  whereas  the  priestess  was  only  moved 
when  consulted.  Lastly,  he  asked,  why  does  the 
earth  no  longer  give  out  those  divine  vapours?  Has 
-she  changed  her  nature,  and  stopped  up  her  pores? 
Phitarch  finally  gives  an  explanation  of  oracles  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  exhalation  from  Ae 
earth  was  a  divine  spirit.  "  This  divining  vapour," 
says  he,  "  is  a  breath,  and  a  very  sacred  and  hdiv 
spirit." 

"But  Pomponatius,  Lucillus  and  the  modem 
atheists  won't  hear  of  such  a  thing,"  the  Count  con- 
tinued. "  They  say  these  exhalations  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  vapours  which  affect  atrabilious 
people,  who  speak  in  languages  they  don't  undier- 
stand.  And  although  Femal  refutes  this  theory  by 
saying  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  bile  to  cause  any 
such  results,  he  too  falls  into  the  mistake  of  attri- 
butmg  them  to  the  Devil." 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "then  to  what  can  we  attribute 
them?     I'm  waiting  for  this  Cabalistic  secret !" 

"The  Philosophers,"  answered  he,  "havee»- 
plamed  the  matter  by  establishing  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  an  order  of  beings  between  God  and 
man,  to  whom  everything  can  be  attributed  which 
IS  super-human,  but  less  than  divine.  An  ancient 
^ilosophy  held  this  view:  the  Platonists,  dtt 
Pythagoreans,  who  bad  it  from  the  Egyptians,  who 
again  had  it  from  Joseph  the  Saviour,  and  the 
tiebrews,  before  their  passage  through  the  Red  S«. 
The  Hebrews  called  these  Substances  S^itm,  M 
the  Greeks,  transposing  the  syHaMes  and  adding  o« 
letter,  caMsd  them  Daimomu.  These  dhoons,  « 
driMwaa,,  were  a  people  of  the  air,  mAaamt  to,  V 
■•««Mifc«*s<»d  by  those  who  are  ignorant  rf  1*« 
Cabah  aa4  its  teaching." 
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"  And  so  you  get  back  to  your  Sylphs,"  said  I 
He  assented,    and   went   on    to   explain    that   the 
Jewish  Teraphim  was  nothing  but  the  vehicle  used  in 
this  commerce  with  the  Elementals.*     These  latter 
gave  their  oracles  through  little  statues,  called  idols 
but  there  was  no  real  idolatry  in  the  worship  of  these 
fetiches    as  they  were  only  vehicles  for  inspiration 
The    Elementals,    whilst    God    was    neglecting    the 
salvation  of  the  world  in  order  to  punish  man's  first 
sin    took  a  pleasure  in  explaining  all  they  knew  of 
God,  through  the  oracles;  they  taught  men  to  live 
well  and  gave  tJiem  wise  and  useful  advk:e,  such  as 
can  be  read  in  Plutarch  and  all  the  historians.     But 
as  soon  as  God  took  pity  on  the  world,  and  himself 
became  its  Saviour,  the  lesser  beings  retired.     Hence 
the  silence  of  the  oracles.  "cute 

•'Then    all    you    say    goes    to    prove    that    there 
certainly   were    oracles,"    remarked    I,    "and    that 
Sylphs  gave  them,   and   are  still   doing  so  through 
.        glasses  and  mirrors. "  "ugn 

K-^  "^r'"  '^''^   V?^   ?°"°*-     "Sylphs  or   Salaman- 
I   ^^ders,  Gnomes  or  Undines."  •"-•"an 

''If  that  is  so,"  I  retorted,  "they  are  all  very 
dishonest  people,  as  they  always  give  answers  wlS 
a  double  meaning. 

He  denied  this,  and  spoke  of  various  oracles  that 
had  come  true;  of  a  Roman  in  Asia,  to  whom^ h 
was  foretold  that  he  would  come  back  k  Pro^^owui 
which  IS  a  fact  stated  by  Tacitus;  of  Roderigorth^ 
curious  and  incontinent  King  of  Spain,  w^o  was 
threatened  with  an  invasion  of  black  meA ;  and  was 
'•  Yo'^ri"^""""  !^^<=°»<l"ered  by  the  Moors? 
nni  r  u  ^T^'^  '^"^  ^"""t-  "  ^at  oracle  could 
not  have  been  delivered  by  the  Devil,  but  certoiS 

wll  ^'T^''  T"  «"''''  C^^^'^t.  *ho  had  it  from 
a  wise  Salamander;  for  Salamande;s  are  great  lov^ 
of  chastity,  and  like  pointing  a  moral      As  for  tTf 

what  k?nT'f"^1^'^  """■J^'^  ^y  "^'^"g  «"«  to  consider 
What  kind  of  Elemental  I   should  first  nrefer        H- 

'  ""'ure  ot  Liod,  and  I  was.  lost  i»  •mntrU^  ^  »u_ 
"ran,  who  wa«  =t  „»«.  ^  ^^  sarprtsr  at  the 
miu-K  7  i  ,  ?*  °'^^  ^  strong,  and  so  weak  •  «n 
much  to  be  admired,  and  yet  so  fidiculo^.  ' 

Translator's  Note  :  Judges  xvii. ;  Ezekiel,  xxi..  21; 
Hosea  iJL,  4. 
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Andre  Dunoyer  de  Segonzac, 
Painter. 

A  "Sp  rl'**'  """"''^  "*'»*»  *'»o  "lave  sprung  from 
Z  m  ?"'  '""^  "•  ^^"y"'  de  Seg^zac  " 

S«lons  d'AL^r  ^"i^^  ^"  partfcipation  at  the 
N)lication  "?  "*  "^  *^"  Indi^pendaat,  and  the 
^ar  a^r?/  ""^^   ««arkable   drawings,    in   par- 

"ifferen  pTa'^VoThrn'""^  \f''°'^  °"'^^°*  ="  ^^^^ 
*«  *ay,  bv  mL  n  ^"  (drawings  disowned,  by 
<rf  the  dkerpnr.-  ki!^"*"*"'  ^  *^««"n>8tance  iUustrative 
__J^°|»erence  between  creator  and  critic). 


ult«  m^H  '"  ^^  ''^*"  ^-  d«  Segonzac  is  an 

"tubr-.  "R^fu**'"-  ^'''«"'«  °"  *^^  ^^^^  called 
cubist.  But  he  IS  not  a  "cubist."  The  latter 
labours  under  the  delusion  that  art,  being  abstract  in 
Its  conception,  must  remain  abstract  in  its  expression. 
A  pet  argument  amongst  cubists  is  that  art  must  not 
be  called  upon  to  represent  the  concrete  object  but 
IS  abstract  idea.  Attempts  to  render  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion,  motion  &c.,  are  sometimes  claimed  also.  As 
these  aspirations  sound  very  clever  many  people  are 
impressed  by  them,  including  some  of  tte  Cubists 
themselves  whose  own  intellectuality  turns  thei^ 
heads,  for  the  cubists  (and  many  other  modem 
artistsj  are,  at  best,  working  brai4_^o^  8™^^ 
foremost  artists  governed  by  artistic  instinct.  Thev 
are  so  intoxicated  with  reasoning  that  thev  ignore  th^ 
elementary  .Consideration  that^  form  conve^  ^^ 
abstract  idea,   while  the  abstract  cannot  under  an? 

through  the  concrete.     As  soon  as  an  idea  is  carriprf 
out  It  ranks  with  the  concrete.     (Painting  is  concrete 

"annot  h  r"*'*"'^'  ^"'^  ''*'^  '"''"  inteKal  S 
suteUnS  'ZTT^  ^«  suggestion  of  something 
substantial).  Of  such  is  creation  and  art  is  creation, 
BuV  »^  '^"7""'  '■"'"dering  of  the  abstract  conception 
whom  l"h  '"'^''^"'^  '"difference  to  these  people,  for 
whom  I  have  every  regard  when  they  are^t  iere 

n.tT^u\  "^^""^  *°  '"■'"^  themselves  into  prom'! 
nence,  but  many  of  whom,  were  they  not  cubiste 
would  be  totaUy  incapable  of  producing  anything  ?n 
another  form  of  art  worth  attention.  This  is  a^ii" 
whK:h  cannot  be  too  much  emphasised.  They^may 
not  all  be  fools  but  they  are  sddom  artists  tfiough 
nZK  ""''^^  PWosophers,  matiiematicians,  'or  S 
neers.       At   the  back  of  the  (more  seriois)  cS 

Td     wwl"^""!  ".'^"'■^.I^  intelligence  and  reasoning 
and,    whde    oijy    the    bjgoted    will    withhold    every 

which  the  theory  tries  to  base  itself.      The  sum  of 
cubist  reasonmg,  when  expressed  with  concrete  paint 
on  concrete  canvases,  with  sometimes  the  addhion  of 
such  concrete   elements   as   piano-keys,   ha^T  t^ 
&C.-1S  a  negation  of  form,  therefore  a  legation  ^ 

whtrr^'lt     ^*'"  '^"'''^*^'  '■«^«"''»S  leads^'to^/E 
whereas  the  purpose  of  art  is  pr^isely  to  lead  to     ^ 
sometAtng,  ..e.  a  positive  construction.    The  very  neS 


for  explanation  "condemns  it,  for  art  justifies  and 
explains  itse^.  You  may  be  able  to  expafn  cubism^ 
It  IS  more  difficult  to  explain  art.  ^-umsm , 

Is  not  creation  concerned  with  affirmation  and  does 

drLT^^a^T? -^^^""^  T^'.  "P'-^^ive  medium  is 
drawing)— that  is,  one  who  is  curious  of  the  under- 
lymg  Idea,  law,  principle  or  essence-^ors  he  not 
recognise,  as  Mr.  G.  K.  Chestnrton  has  so  wdl 
demonstrated  m  his  book  on  Blake,  the  need  of 
emphasising  and  glorifying  form  ?  For,  if  form  requires 
d^e  intangible,  life-giving  soul  to  brig  it  b^^iS^ 

Itself  the  form  being  its  symbol  and  complement 
It  foUpws  that  denial  of  representation  in  pTastlTS 
graphn:  art  is  a  fallacy,  because  witiiout  Se«S 
Uon  It  IS  impossible  to  interpret.  For  we  wa^e  J 
deeply  m  a  confusion  of  idle  reasonfnJ  th«  it  t 
necessary  to  mdulge  in  such  elementary^b^r"atLt 
to  trSSes""^  '''  ^'""•'"-^  --^^^  ™- d'S 

tin!S"""r  !i[*  °^  *^  ""^''™  "'"d  i"  its  extreme 
Xt^.  ^•^•'  ^'^o.  f'Vhten  it  very  much.  Thus 
t^l  A„«  ,K'^''*"f^.V?"  "  (««'f'»«d  with  illusfra- 
Soidl  rt  f'r^'*  "beauty"  (confused  with  the 
i'^  arl  L       ^'  ■*"  r«^°»"'s«  that  constructiveness 

ThTrJ^^fr^"  •>""»"»*">«  accusation  of  copying, 
therefore,  too  poor  to  create,  too  proud  to  coi>v    the 

iTdt'r""'  't'  "".negation  un5er  the  deEnt 
IS  discovering  abstraction,  as  one  might  kill  a  man  to 

ri^    .!r  ""  T^-     ^'  '?  ""^  abstraction,  it  is  subira" 
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A  similar  fate  has  befallen  the  belief  in  beauty  or 
idealism.       The   modern    artist  fears   beauty   like   a 
chsste  and  limid  youth  anxious  for  his  virtue  fears 
a  woman,  or  a  teetotaller,  lacking  confidence  in  his 
temperance,  fears  wine.     It  takes  a  mighty  deal  of 
courage  nowadays  to  proclaim  the  beauty  of  beauty 
The  cult  of  humanity,  pity  and  reason  has  led  us 
to  this  conviction  and  we  are  in  dire  need  of  a  new 
saviour  to  redeem  the  betrampled  beautiful,  strong 
healthy  and  haughty  for  the  diseased   in  body  and 
P^  2  .'P'"*-''''*  *«  "P^ak  about  the  intell^tuals 
with  their  five  senses  stunted— have  been  too  lone 
our  conquerors.  ° 

The  artist  should  fear  nought,  neither  God  nor  the 
devil,  neither  beauty  nor  ugliness,  neither  the  con! 

.Trhr^;,  -A  '■^*=  M  ".^  '''""''i  ^ '"  touch  with 

all  that  is.  The  world— heaven,  earth  and  hell— is 
his  to  plunder  from  and  whatever  will  serve  his 
purpose  of  affirmation  and  construction  is  good  He 
has  no  heed  for  traps  and  ambushes  for  he  knows 
where  safety  lies— if  he  is  an  artist  "-"ows 

It  is  this  bold,  direct  march  upon  his  art  which  is 
so  impressive  m  the  work  of  M.  de  Segonzac.     Hft  s 

Zt.\\  r  l^'  *^'*  ^^  '^y^  ^  n«^  brick  on  the 
^  ?:^  ^-  '^u"=?  °°.*  "^''P  ^*  »»«'""1  considerations 
about  the  artist  being  identified  with  his  period  For 
what  cant  is  this?  Where  is  the  time  k  whk  we 
hve?  How  does  it  express  itself?  In  what  w^^cln 
a  painter  represent  it?  How  can  he  avoid  usi^g  the 
pa  t  as  a  springboard  for  another  leap?  Is^  £s 
duty  to  Illustrate  aeroplanes  or  to  express  the  ^nir  f 

h ant  r  hat^^^H"*"  "*=  "°^  anyoL^dsI'^^^  IJ 
hands  on  that.     He  cannot  express  to-day    or  this 

r'Sthlm^H""'^    ''^^^    ^°'"=    '^'^-    he    t^, 
rea^  sed  them.     He  cannot  represent  the  next  day  or 

former     H,  ^         Needira  to  ay  he  ranks  with  the 

can  only  be  exm^H  H^^'  *^*  **  "^^^  °^  «  i*'- 
of  the  LaginaHon  ,hr^  K^''  V^  '^'^  ^y  °°  ^^^h 
anything  df^-TL^^^  "  '^°°'''  ^°'-  instance,  or 

J!'fS,"f  S''"  s::"""^ '" "'"  -"•'^  «- 

W'th    friiranfaV   ^  *^   monumental   expressed 

^y  del  fes  for  ^^^'~''  '^^^  ^^  ^"'  ""oder^te 
'•"•fts^e  now  eive^^fT"*  ^"'"^  ^""^  ^  the 
%thm  both  i^  t«r      j"r""  measure  of  his  strength- 

^d  corSondrcl^  '•"'•  ^  ^"""^  ^'»'°°  °'  '"asLs 
?«=nce  alli^  2: T  !'  ^'f^^  '"  elimination,  intelli- 
»"dabS„«oTAr''T  ^'^  "^•»*  "•"«  h.  candid, 
T«  -^"n  mosVofr'^""*^"""*''^  ^'f'^t"  to  ti 
*«.  becauM  Sev  Hut'^      V"^rP^'"**"   imagining 


|>uNi»hw  o<      Ediiion*  du   Temp,  Pr*MBt."  r,ri,. 


S«n--y«  aU  M  dp  r*^  °^  ^i**'"""  '^•^y  ^ho  Jd  u^ 
««  is  a  buiide;  of  Z^"^"  '  ^""'^  ^'^  '°"°^»'- 
P»int-which  bv  tht  ^^T  7*""  •»«"»«  with  his 
'"«dfuls,  mo;Udfn^i!  vu^'  "•'  '.^y"  *»"  *«  <^«n^«  by 
In  hi»  wn  -„w  ^       '^'^  f  "^^Ptor  his  clay.  ^ 

S:i,;:Et?-^"-^^ra;nim^^^^ 


S'nefof' IfT'^K-  °'  *"  »«"•«  ^«™i^y  --  the 
and   I^£  w  • '"  ^''y  """"  """•«  poetic  than  these 

d^oraTve^"""'"'   «>"-«'"ently  m^  pk:toriaJ^'d 

hr^'  ^^  Segonzac 's  unusual  gifts  would  seem  to  he 
borne  out  by  sound  qualities  of  character  if?,  t^  k^ 
supposed,  therefore,\at  he  will  ^^ready  ti  maft 
thTt  hir""  '=TP"°'"'«'"»  bis  artistic  i^obi?y  and 
Lands.    '"■'"■  '"'  '"  ""^"y  "«^  determin'^d  hands 

_ MUBUL  ClOLKOWSKA.  "~ 

■     f    '■■■■•  ' 

Poetry. 

The  Fktk. 
T(>night  again  the  Moon's  white  mat 

W7u-r*^    *'  *"="'"  tbe  dormitory  floor 
While  outside,  like  an  evil  cat 

PUni*""'  Td^^  **'"^°  tbe  dark  corridor. 

For  getting  leave  to  sleep  in  town  lasi  night 

^  v7h'  "?rK°^  "*  ^'^'^  '"-'•«  tbat  noiS, 
Outr^f^.^^-   •*  brown  owl  that  hoots  and  flU 
Out  of  the  ivy-he  will  say  it  was  us  boys- 

hThh  '^  \^u'Z  *='*^  ***=*• «!«"»  that  lies 
Hidden  behind  our  sleepy  eyes: 

",w::,'.h°"t'™-" '•■'««■».. »a,h. 

All  my  long  life  how  I  shall  hate  the  trees  !   . 

'"  ""  Sugl^''  ^^^  ''"^'y  P'-"'  ^i  Summer' 
Dozed  wkh^U«  market  women  in  the  sun  and  scan:ely 

A  SvT  ^^  ?"'f  ?'?»*  that  crossed  the  Square- 
Th^  i        "^^  ^^  ''y'"^  '^^'^o^^  of  a  bird, 
OW  M.H'^''^^.^-1.'',^rber  Celestin  Lema  re, 
A^fn  fir""'  ^""^^^  '"  ''^  three-wheeled  «iair, 

^.  J^  "7^  '?  Y^'P*"'  t^o  ^d  two?      • 
P}e  demotselles  ot  the  PensioftmH. 
Towed  Idee  a  ship  through  the  harbour  bar, 
Safe  mto  port,  where  U^tH  fisus 

SiT..T^^T  5°*'"^  "^^  '°«''  they  shot  at  vou: 
i«,  «  «/  ddfauiu,  mats  que  vouUz^ous^  •■  Jfou . 

It  was  the  sun.     The  sunshine  weaves. 

Th.  ^  T  1""  ''?""  =  the  sunshine  leaves 

1  he  portraiture  of  dreams  upon  the  eyes 
Before  it  dies  :  ' 

All  summer  through 
Tnf  **'!fi  hung  white  upon  the  drowsy  planes 
Till  suddenly  they  woke  with  the  AuLLn  rLs. 


Jt  is  not  only  tlie  little  boys 

But  I   wh°«''''"  ''^'^'y  ^^  ^^"y  f""n  toys 
But  I,  who  am  seventeen  next  year. 

Some  nights,  in  bed,  have  grt,4  c^ld  to  hear 
U71.-  J^hat  lonely  passion  of  the  rain 
WhK:h  makes  you  think  of  being  dead 
And  of  somewhere  living  to  lay  your  head 

As  if  you  were  a  child  again 
Crying  for  one  thing,  known  and  near 

TlLt"^     TJ°  "''"  •*!!'=  '"^S^'-  »«<♦  the  fear 
That  pelts  and  beats  with  it  against  the  pane. 


»   -t,} 


A      i.^L*  ^  remember  smiling  too 

if  WbS"tir'*K  ""^  '"''  *•"«  A-*"""'  d«.d» 
Si  "      "^  ^y  ''«^'  ^«**  «•"*')' 

^"  '"'^"bS!!.'*''^-''"  t«"l^  «»  shivering  from 

St^lT''^  **  ^''*  **"*  ''"S^ing  wind  swung  down 
Straight  from  Ae  s^  to  the  darit  county  «,.ds 

beyond  the  twinkling  town, 
LifaT!^'"^  ***•'  '''"^"''  P*'?''""  boughs  as  he  went  by 
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And  then  in  Spring  for  three  days  came  the  fair 

Just  as  the  planes  were  starting  into  bud 
Above  the  caravans  :  you  saw  the  dancing  bear 
Pass  on  his  chain;  and  heard  the  jingle  and  the 
thud. 
Only  four  days  ago 
They  let  you  out  of  this  dull  show 
To  slither  down  the  momUmc  rutu  and  chaff  the  man 
dla  iiu  de  Vea»—r^....   .        :    ,. 

Hit,  slick,  the  bull's-eye  at  the  Tir, 

Spin  round  and  round  till  your  head  went  queer 

On  the  porcs-rouloHts.     Oh\  Ih  lk\  la  FtU  \  ' 

Va  four  dm  vin,  et  It  tite-o-ttu 

With  the  girl  who  sugars  the  guafrcs  !     PaturttU, 
How  thin  she  was ;  but  she  smiled,  you  bet. 
As  she  took  your  tip — "  One  does  not  forget 

The  good  days.  Monsieur."     Said  with  a  grace, 

But  tacrebleu  !  what  a  ghost  of  a  face  ! 
And  no  fun  too  for  the  demoistlUi 

Of  the  Pensumnat,  who  were  hurried  past, 

With  their  "  Ok,  qut  c'est  btam—Ak,  gtu  c'est  belle  \" 

A  lap-dog's  life  from  first  to  last ! 

The  good  nights  are  not  made  for  sleep,  nor  the  good 
days  for  dreaming  in, 

And  at  the  end  in  the  big  Circus  tent  we  sat  and 
shook  and  stewed  like  sin  ! 

Some  children  there  had  got — but  where? 
Sent  from  the  South,  perhaps — a  red  bouquet 

Of  roses  sweetening  the  fetid  air 
With  scent  from  gardens  by  far  away  blue  bay. 

They  threw  one  at  the  dancing  bear. 
The  white  clown  caught  it.     From  St.  Rimy's  tower 

The  deep  slow  bell  tolled  out  the  hour. 
The  black  clown,  with  his  dirty  grin 

Lay,  sprawling  in  the  dust,  as  She  rode  in. 

She  stood  on  a  white  horse — and  suddenly  you  saw 
the  bend 

Of  a  far-off  road  at  dawn,  with  knights  riding  by — 
A  field  of  spears — and  then  the  gallant  day 
Go  out  in  storm,  with  ragged  clouds  low  down,  sullen 
and  grey 

Against  red  heavens :  wild  and  awful,  such  a  sky 

As  witnesses  against  you  at  the  end 
Of  a  great  battle,  bugles  blowing,  blood  and  dust— 
The  old  Mmrte  d'  Arthur,  fight  you  must — ! 

It  died  in  anger.     But  it  was  not  death 

That  had  you  by  the  throat,  stopping  your  breath. 
She  looked  like  Victory.     She  rode  my  way. 

She  laughed  at  the  black  clown  and  then  she  flew 

A  bird  above  us  on  the  wing 

Of  her  white  arms,  and  you  saw  through  

A  rent  in  the  old  tent,  a  patch  of  sky 

With  one  dim  star.     She  flew,  but  not  so  high— 

And  then  she  did  not  fly. 


She  stood  in  the  bright  moonlight  at  the  door 
Of  a  strange  room — she  threw  her  slippers  on  the 
floor— 

Agam,  agam      .;.  .   „_   .. 
You  heard  the  patter  of  tl»e  rain, 
The  starving  rain — it  was  this  Thing, 
Summer  was  this,  the  gold  mist  in  your  eyes  ;— 
Oh  God  !  it  dies. 
But  after  death? 
To-night,  the  splendour  and  the  sting 
Blows  back  and  catches  at  your  breath, 
The  smell  of  beasts,  the  smell  of  dust,  the  scent  of 
all    the    roses    m    the    world,    tW    sea,    the 
Spring — 
The  beat  of  drums,   the  pad  of  hoofs,   music,   the 
Dream,  the  Dream,  the  Enchanted  T^iag  ! 

At  first  you  scarcely  saw  her  face, 

You  knew  the  maddening  feet  were  there. 

What  called  was  that  half-hidden,  white  unreit 

To  which  now  and  then  she  pressed 
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Her  finger  tips ;  but  as  she  slackened  pace 
And  turned  and  looked  at  you  it  grew  quite  bare  • 
There  was  not  anything  you  did  not  dare :— - 
Like  trumpeters  the  hours  passed  until  the  last  dav 
of  the  Fair.  ^ 

In  the  Plate  d'Anms  all  afternoon 

The  building  birds  had  sung  "  Soon,  soon," 
The  shuttered  streets  slept  sound  that  night. 

It  was  full  moon : 
The  path  into  the  wood  was  almost  white, 
The  trees  were  very  stiU  and  seemed  to  stare : 

Not  far  before  your  soul  the  Dream  flits  on, 

But  when  you  touch  it,  it  is  gone 
And  quite  alone  your  soul  stands  there. 

Mother  of  Christ,  no  one  has  seen  your  eyes :  how 
can  men  pray 

Even  to  you?  ' 

There  were  only  wolves'  eyes  in  the  wood— 

My  Mother  is  a  woman  too  : 
Nothing  is  true  that  is  not  good 
With  that  quick  smile  of  hers,  I  have  heard  her  say  — 
I  wish  I  had  gone  back  home  to-day,  ' 

I  should  have  watched  the  light  that  so  gently  dies 
From  our  high  window,  in  the  Paris  skies. 

The  long  straight  chain 
Of  lamps  hung  out  along  the  Seine : 
I  would  have  turned  to  her  and  let  the  rain 
Beat  on  her  breast  as  it  does  against  the  pane  — 

Nothing  will  be  the  same  again  ;— 
There  is  something  strange  in  my  little  Mother's  eyes, 
ihere  is  something  new  in  the  old  heavenly  air  of 
Spring— 

The  smell  of  beasts,  the  smell  of  dust—The  EiuhauUd 
ThtHgl 

All  my  life  long  I  shall  see  moonlight  on  the  fern 
And  the  black  trunks  of  trees.     Only  the  hair 
'  Of  any  woman  can  belong  to  God. 
The  stalks  are  cruelly  broken  where  we  trod, 
There  had  been  violets  there, 
I  shall  not  care 
As  I  used  to  do  when  I  see  the  bracken  burn. 

CUiULOTTE   M.    Mbw, 
■      ■'•■   r,..:  I'  ,:^^     na    . 

Correspondence. 

NOTB  TO  CORRBSPOl.DEI.TS.-»'^,/,5™i&  ^/ii„g.  u,  tublUk 
UtUrsundernemi  de  plume,  wt  make  ,t  a  condUion  of  uMi- 
catWH  that  the  name  and  address  a/ each  correspondent  shouU 
III  supplud  to  the  Editor.— Ko. 
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— __  PROPERTY  AN©- TitEFF.- — 

To  the  Editor  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

It  is  pleasant  to  praise  :  permit  me  therefore  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Byington  upon  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  letter  published 
m  your  issue  of  the  isth  inst.  And,  whilst  I  rejoice  at  hi* 
remarks  on  Bergson,  the  science  of  economics  is  so  important 
to-d«jr  that  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  elaborate  a  little  your 
criticism  of  that  portion  of  his  letter  dealing  with  the  questim 
of  private  property. 

You  protest,  and  I  am  in  cordial  agreement,  that  tile  assump- 
tion of  all  property  by  the  State  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
individual.  In  the  present  stage  of  morality,  at  all  events,  the 
individual  can  only  make  some  show  of  resistance  to  the  all  toe 
^evalent  interference  from  others  if  he  possess  private  property. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  negate  the  entire  usefulness  of  tbii 
attitude  when  you  declare  that  "  if  you  are  in  lack  of  it  (private 
property),  obtain  it  by  any  available  means. "  The  statement  i» 
flamboyant  and  startling ;  but  you  will  surety  not  let  It  stand 
without  some  qualification.  Apparently  you  'will  refrain  from 
demanding  reparation  from  those  who  take  your  property  wit*' 
out  your  permission.  Do  you  mean  thia?  Or  is  it  only  » 
certam  class  of  "  honest  and  deserving  poor  "  that  you  invite? 
If  so,  what  is  the  test  of  entry  to  this  class? 

Forgive  thma  pnxaic  enquirias.  Bread  and  butter  are  « 
importwit  to  most  oi  ua,  and  wa  may  be  pardoned  a  llttia  aiaWt 
^'biittM    "'••'*^    ptOfOMl    regarding    tba    means    of   our 

(Tte  subject  rafarrad  to  in  the  above  lattar  ia  dealt  wilb  ia  "• 
CMrraot  "  Vi*ws  and  CofBmaote'.'— fti.l 


•SERVANTS"   AND   THE   "PEOPLE" 

To  the  Editor  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

Your  comments  on  Mr.  Lansbury  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
experience  of  mine.     Twenty-flvo  years  aao  I  dr«u,  fh.  !»     . 
onhe  Labour  Party  to  the  Sw  wh'ich'Te^?;"  is  ju'i^mt  t'oTve  in 
a  house  with  fifteen  windows,  and  pointed  out  that  this  a<^unt^ 
for  the  reckless  convictions  in  Labour  cases      R»  .h.!. 
1  drafted  a  Bill   to  reform   the    la^     SwcJi    was  ^L^"T 
adopted  by  the  Trades  Cong,^.  and  7u^M    llZTIZK 
the  hardy  annuals  of  the  HSuse  of  Commons.'     NouLg'T,  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  subjL^^d 
I  wrote  to  the  Labour  representative  on  the  Commisaon     Mr 
Snowden,  placing  my  services  at  his  disposal.     He  repl"n'reW 
me  to  wait  upon  some  derk  in  the  Home  Office,  ap^intTas 
secretary  to  the  Commission,  and  try  to  obtain  hi.  (thnTerk'sl) 
consent  to  my  appearing  a.  a  witness.     It   did  not  ent«^  into 
Mr  Snowden's  mmd   apparently,  that  this  clerk  was  hit  s^im 
and  that  It  was  for  hin»,  as  Royal  Commisskmer,  tod^idnhai 
evidence  he  desired  to  have  laid  before  him  "■"-'ue  wnat 

We  place  authority  in   the  hands  of  uiese  "privates  "  and 
they  promptly  and  tamely  surrender  it  into  tho«  of   rte  ve^ 
university  class  •    against   whom   they  agitate  on   platfo,^? 
In  the  same  way  if  we  appointed  one  of  Mr.   LansbSr^'sT^ 

KnXlr*^™''"  "''  *°""'  '""^  -  -•''"^  o^"  '~- 

I  did  not   call  on   Mr.   Snowden's  maiitor       i   „■•<         ■  • 
orders  ,0  the   Home   Office   in    my   c3dw   as   !^Z^ZZ 
pubhc.st,_to  cringing  to  it  in  the  LpaS'.^'Jf  ?  tribun"e'"orrhe' 

London.  , 

Allen  Upward. 

T    ,u    E-v.       "DIVINE  INSPIRATION." 

To  the  Editor  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 
1  have  read  with  interest  and  not  a  litUe  amusement  fh. 
etters  re  "Divine   Inspiration"  in  Art,   and  th^TLratJ^S 
.f  you  can  find  space  in  your  columns  for  this  Irtter         * 

really  ,„  agreement^nly  y«.r  God  is  my  Devil '•       ^      *  ""' 

hard  trainine  brino^  f„  i.  »^  of  the  outfit  which  toil  and 
other  use™  *of  ™fnt  *^r  ■  m"  *"''*  «?""*«  ^im  from 
whcih  To  Wea'1howeveT^;r^'"'^if'  "'.«'"'«'».  '•"d  without 
crystallise  into  a  lorkTf  art   *"    "*    """'"'    "^    *""«»>    <=»" 

.otl^an^^'SJri^""'  '^  "^  *•-  "•^•^'«-  Wea 

nat^"  de^o"pm^r  a'^d'^hlT'  "  '^^  ""^  «  *"«  ^  «  « 
Other  Worid^™wth's.'"You^„,;y  Zr^"^^>''1S'^^'  *« 
or  you    mav    call    \t    '  <-™.j       .  .  „      "*"     "™*     Divine  ' 

■  First  Caus^  •  T-^^t,  l^^Zi^',,^""^  '"'    '  Evolution,' 
Mr    Airf!„„,  "~*"™  i^eonardo —  II  Pnmo  Hotore  '  " 

^at/hi^'  Xra's'aTart'hlta^.S^  """  ■"'  «°  ~  <"  «  '° 
»n,e  definite  ex^nence    ™  V^     '  ^^gU'^.     "  I  should  say 

-p:'a!;:^s.y^:iu'^°f''''''' '^-"^^^  ^^y^rtii 

~  Ielelr;i:;"™  ''•«"^«P-ience"  opposed  to  "a 
Certainly,  viewed  fm™  ■„„ ■  .  j  '■  '  '  '^""^  •  •  •  etc." 
oment  oriifretil^'b^sSfio?"?'!^"''  •r'y  «r'-«..  -ery 


«ro"rd,°r:utVoX'"'  "  """"'«■  °''«'""'«  f™-  H-  Vantage 

sysVemTcSlyTarmn^  Z  ^^  rl^Vo'f'^^i  ""'"""^   "" 
capturing    each    elusive    fhnn Jhf       j    f^??  °'  *""  °*''  "ature, 

f  ,:r,H  H  Si  '=^^  r"^ 

■'  Thought  Stream  "  whCh  he  exS^cts  ?„  d-^ '  /**'""!.  ">« 

ness  which  is  common  to  all  mflnli^d  h  .  J^l  felf-consdous- 
acute  in  those  whTare  truly  aS'  In  1^\'' -"^^"'"'y 
.faculty  for  thought  which  c,4te?"t^"  idea '7"  DivinUv*"'rh^ 

deX  '."■Thets:o''ol'Gr'"'"r^  ""'H  ^^^^^^' ^^n 
by  a  Modern  smdy"  AdS^cre"  n"/G.l"'"  f^"'"  '».">«^««' 
faculty  for  creation,  this  s^far  h?^h5.,^-  •"  "  P'-^^'ely  this 
ment,  this  supreme  maniTestation^of  h^'"'  '."  """^^^  develop- 
which  makes.a  work  of"^? vil°able  to  huSv""'""  "'  ""'" 
art^rf  trk  tt  tlr  hr^  --"^  -^o^ha™  done  to 
ideas  should  t  ^^o^n  u^n'Te  tZT"^  "'^  ''"^  -<» 
anachronisms.     Miss    DefriM   rr»v~  '^    ""^P    °'    "«'«» 

the  word  "  Divine  '•■.  ?^o'ffe"  tZ^lTr^^-'T^^Zy-  '°   """"^« 

[Mrs.]  Nancv  HwRr. 

To  the  Editor  ThTegois^ "^^^°''-" 
Madam,   ,  ^ 

b.twe^lwosih'Slii'nr.^liir'^A '"';?«"  ^'  *'''''-*«'- 
and  Richard  Aldlng^inby  sSs"  L^th  T*;'^  '^'^""'  ^''""^ 
they  diff*r  is  simply  contain^^inth.l  /'.*I''P°'."'  ""  "'''<* 
the  word  "  inspiration  '"pFnrfho  T"^  **'""*  «"«•  "«  in 
ratk.n  "  without  nJctsarilyaccSit^nrn  """  "T  "  '""P"' 
a.  to  define  where  "  divini^'^'^Sgrn^s  t  l^^"'  ^^  "»  «>  boW 
But  your  correspondent  "  Jack  McClu«.  "  if;  .    ^    ■ 

piris    "  '^"  *™''  "^"-P^^t  preWem.    ^  '  """*  "'^'"""^ 

S.  F. 


-  up  with  all  fh.  Zr:  "'."e-ng:  must,  of  necessity,  be 
therefore' br'^er^id*;  na^,^"'?"'"?™  °'  *"  *°'"''  ""^ »" 
stitutes  "  DivinibJ  "  thl  development.     But   if  this  con- 

'•'■surd,  whetC^;,  m^  ZZ  "P^'f""*-  however  trivial  or 
'here  is  no  reason  ;„Hf^'  "?'  "■■  P'""''  '»  "Divine/'  and 
•i*  this  adS.      "*'"''"«""*  «  ««*  of  art  by  quali/ying  it 

">«  a^'v^^e'^'SJfH!!*'  'r^'"!i°"  *'"  Mi"  Defrie.  bdieve. 


,  a  vague  "  mrZtM'i^^T,'":'""""  "at  iMiss  Defries  believes 
Jing"  Xh  is^t  mer*e  ..^"'  '1?  ""  •'^"'  "  "  «»"»- 
he  machines  of  Art  Creation  ""^"^  "V'  *'"'*  "  «'«  going 
^  '"finite  Unknowrw°th  ^t  7'"'^  .7"^"«''"'">^ 
*h.ch  well,  up  ou"  i*' L  i^"*^"  "^  "'■  "■■  ~">ething 
"""s  strive  to  5,ar^  wX^h  '"^  "^  *"'«*  *«  "ho  a4 
2"*^  a  man  to  "  ^,I'^„?'""     =  °'-  ''  i»  «.mething  whid, 

iU  Jr^„7,'!«.that  the  tracking  of  this  vague  "  Idea"  .0 
S-enUitie,  ^^^'^''^'^^^f'ble  meaning,  .hom*of  all  i^d'rtini^ 
'"''a  reading  of  "  M>bJ«^^  .something  akin  to  that  inspired 
,  l^'  MlsJoefrii  ,!!l,**^j;-  5"'  """  '■«  "«»'■''«  the  piint. 
"W  his  own  exiS-iW^  ^""''  *"*  ^  «™t  "list  relies  no 
Sl'^de  "  thought  ^^"..'l^  "■."".*'"  ;?,«-(fy.  but  upon  some 
>.  "'  •'  In^S  in   ,^  Th*'"  °',    Gr^atnes,  of  Conoep- 

'"*>  and  independCofhui^RK!!!?"  •'*''"  '""«')  "P^t 
1"  uent  o(  num«iity-«,me  intwigible,   indeflVllte 


-r     .1     irj^^^  "^^8   °^  THK    UNIVERSE  " 
To  the  Editor  The  Egoist.         ""''"=-><-^'^- 

Madam, 
con'[™v^^'^''*°"  "'"'  ^'  ™  °«  again-b„t  this  time  I  am  not 

onI"oI;;y  w^tto^th^^thL't'*;  "^  ^^■"'  "ad  supposed  that 
requirJtCght  .'  "^  "  "^^  <'°'"8  somethioTwhi^ 

I  can  only  wish  that  he  may  tell  this  to    .     .  Crai..  ! 

thought  and  origina  Id^  I„^,^  every  kmd;  contempor^ 
art-that  thing  !o  dear^'Mr^^  ,'*''''^Pl'"""  ^"J'  "t^er 
There  can  be^few  S^^  m^^i^™  « *  *«?«  ^"^■" 
■and  yet  it  is  m  Mr^i^^^"^  '"'"  Pl»y-*riting 
only  one  who^  goes  to  ?he  the«re  "  ?"  '"'"'  =^'*.  "^  '»  "«  '"« 
that  requires  thouirh? "  R™^J^  }°  ^*="P«  '^"'''K  something 
or  for^he  theat^TgLs  to^^Vt^^^'  '"^  "'"'  ^°'^  '" 

And  I  believe    if  thp ^rM^^LPl!'^        "^  '''*  **"«  ««»on  1 
not   write  pITt^,   reSd  ^L  k^^^'  *"  '^'  ^'^  *»"  O" 
own   thoughts.^     beirevr^le     '•";  "^P-*"  «»«=«Pe  their 
novels,  for  this  reason    morHS^  fZ         """u"^'    '°  P''=«^«»-    to 

If  we  by  our  effmVc^^lT  "■"".'<*  ^ny  other.     And  why  not.' 

people  can^erpetriff^  Z^'^tt  .rXt'r^.:'"^  T'^ 

1  hey   expend   their  efforts-if   rtev  1^   firiT;-     '' ""' ^ 
other  thing,  that  spares  us  ^  '   '°  live— on  some 

for'  hZ^n  in^e^!rgeiLirJ^a"lS^'  H-r'"*  '"  ^^  ^  '- 
of  nights,  amuse^^rZeS  Thoil^nd^'*/'!:'''''  '°'  ''""«^» 
thinking  for  them,  Ipty  Sieir  he^"'**,'^.'' ■'''r''^  ^^ 

havethiaX,  **  """'   '"""   '  "•'^^''er  written  yet.   to 

to'thZ^'I^M  IZnr  Z'^'"  "  J'''''  *"'«"'  ""Ue  doing  all  this 

^'AZ^  "^  '"*™  ^e^nrheXlt;^''-  ""• 

It  amaee,  m'^s  how  Judrr^i!t'"«"T^  B'  "*"'"»  P"'" 
have  written  «,  bad  tTStey  Ki'",^  il,*"^  '^""'^  »«•  "^ 
not  good  enough,  at  tha?  H^  ^^  '  Wonging  to  1890,  and 
so  bie  an  »n£hL.ti  ""*•  '""V  the  managers  oouJd  have  let 
«"■-  of  thT^S^^^PP""  1"  »  <;Ij"n"'y  written,  with  ™ 
acted  I  •««"»-Md   so  abominably  produced-w  pJUAiUy 


l\ 
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SJ!        .u     ^*"*  *•  °"'y  ««'•'««<»  in  tb«  theatre.     Why? 

Because  the  theatre  i«  in  the  hands  of  capitaJUts  and  i.  run 
for  profit.  Profit  at  any  cost.  And  «,  l^^l^^  '  ^ 
VoUcy  o  theae  profit-hunter,  that  they  have  more  financt^ 
iwemy%iar,'    '""'    """    ""^   """^    buLesa'coXtand  "over 

mo^ne^i  fo'^vT.H'"  ^"^''  E«*"'"«f«.  '  <>o  not  suppose  more 
KamMint)  thflr?.^  over  anything  (short  of  actual  bona-fide 
Ifaraoi  ng;  than  is  lost  m  the  theatre  world.     Exoerienced  m.n 

T^ey  Tav     "NoTn.*""'"  "^  »«« :  P'ay.  which  run  three  weekT 

sav^h^rrh.  it  I  .1"^ •*"■*'■  '*"  *''*«  *'"  succeed."  But  I 
say  tnat  the  whole  thing  is  because  THF  pr  4vs  o„       .         J 

varietv  Zl   A^K        I     ^  amused  and  entertained  in  an  infinite 

Th?  G"r:at'''Ali!;i  i^c  "wht"":""!*^/"-  ""^  •"*  1'  ■' 

artist  and  public  m^eet.  :^^r:''^^\^^J'l^Z^^~l^ 
mc^n^t'  ^'""■"*^  '"  ""'^  "P^^''-"  '>'  0-  art.  aillt  the  "sl^ 
thilt/r   ^!1\^  P"^'  .**i*  "  "^y   '"  thinking:   go  to  its 

pi^Hved^a:  r';;;^;; .'  ^r^'ufse'^r  c'iirM'^  '*^' 
fr.^"'imr:°tlmt*.rsrherra„^~'""^"* '?  r"^"  -. 

An'r^s^'t'e^I  l^J^  J-  ^ellgh^n^Lf are-^r 
eUl^'^-cl^^'ii^'  SLs'^dHot-'drr  t^eTsi--  ^^ 
write  for  the  theatre    or  (excent  ;„  Vk  the  best   men   to 

design  for  the  theatre.  JUSTS'^ thefluh '^'!h'^  "m'-  ^'''^^  '^ 
theatres  would  all  spedaJi*    «  „n.         .      '',*  P"""'"'     "  t^e 

with  great  financia?Tu«*s.  ^nd  H^lhrt^hea^  "^ll''  '^  '^Z 
become   subscribers    (a,    in    fk.         J     ^  theatre-goers    would 

theatres)  an  e^^  d  be  out  .0  'f",-  ^"'"^"  *""  ^""ian 
the  rea/  arti*;^  ^r^T t^\^'J^'^^,  '^^  «h«at-^  and 
where  they  are  much  neX^.  themselves    to    come    i„. 

3.  There  is  no  place   wher>>  a   o^rir^ 
mem  in  stage  tecl^^e  ^lin^  T"^k  ""^  P™"*  <*  «P«-i- 
thi«g  a.  writing  for^^nt      S^lTni*";  "!?'  "  "°*  the  same 
matter  to  painring  orTawini^  w^^.  "  "^  "^^  ^^  another 
The  possihSities  5  th^^Tl^  -on  wal  s  or  on  paper  or  canvas. 

artistf^ust  t:  t.^^Tr^  'L  ^S^'."  '"'?'  '^  ^^"""^ 
if  they  are  to  be  sureof  rtie^^„  be  aJ)Je   to  tr«„   Aemaeivw, 

„  A  Treat  deal  of  th  s  hL  b^^'n  «M  b:''M"r  'r^"'  ^°  ^  «^«' 
But,  naturally,  he  sees  withh?.^„  ^  T^  '"  '"''•  books, 

considered  thi  wriW  oT^v.    K  f'^^i  *"''■  *"  'ar,  has  not 

a  very  big  a^  hfgWy'^h^i,""'''  "^  f.^^i^i  of  them  ; 
you  come  to  considef  the^^ne"mr  '"  "*'/•  ^''«" 
years  sitting  in  one's  ro«»  wrWnJ  LavZwfh  °",  ^'  ""^y 
tiny  mannikins  and  a  model  staie^n^^*'*'  "'  ■***•  ®n'y 
a  pen  and  a  few  stoeS  of  n»«    '  ^^  ""^  K^nerally  with  only 

Every  art  has  its  difficulties,  but  at  least  In  ^h.     .1, 
can    work     n    the   material    i^  ""^^ft  "east  in  the  other  arts  you 
yourself.     Even  i^  ^Stu^e  vi""^   T    *"'    '*""y   "P«ss 
which  can  be  '^^^^J^^^^^l  "  *<*king  .iodel 
dramatist.     His   is   the  ^Stit*"!', '?i.!~L.f^"f"-  .  Not  so  the 


M«y  ist,  igr^ 


dramatisT    Hi;   u"  tl^  S^  of '^hT""''  ^'«"•     N< 

"either  marble  nor  cLy'^o^J^  ^  *^^"*  ""^  <=»«  «« 
pos  tion  of  the  painter  p^ntW  T<^ver  in"^^*  rTj  "^  ** 
which  he  may  never  se^;  and  whS  at  L^,"^  P'"^''  ^^'  *«•''« 
what  then?  He  has  no  exp^le^"'*' *  P'^^ «*"  acceptad- 
off  with  his  work  and  makewkat^^'    ■'     '     ""^  P^P**   "*n 

Managers  have   told^  wT,h     ^  P'*^  ""t  of  it. 
^  "  had  to  rl^wri  e  Z  wbX^'Sl±!!^"  ^^  '^ 
^rn  nigtit  came  round  I     A^  S  a^„  ^™^      '^'*  »« 
finished  play  !  '     As  .1   a  manager  ought   to  touch  a 

Managers  and  Public,  and  artists  Ut.   M      au- 
plain  of  the  poverty  of  the  olavs    bn.  .     **■■■„*"»««»».   com- 
l^many   .lm*^st   ^xl   ones'^t^^We   Jo'  ^I^^  tT^^"*  ««' 
matters  are  run.  *"■    *««"»«   how   thMtrical 

prSlLa^fpTaV^Nhrart'S  ^"laL^^'s^  ''"'  «>t  «»  ,«,  d«U 
f  beauty  o?  ^ci^Sont^t^fc""?!!'^*"^""  spark 
plays  are  boring:  that  interesting  ^it  "^  ^mpi*^  liuit 
^m£rrrK\^  empty-TdlJ.'",^  P^*^  '~  "-T  =   that 

^^J  -  a^^d  'ti::;  ^:.e"r^-  f-^^-*-  p-  •'- 

wbordinates)  and  few  irite^  1^  K„f^  ''"^"'S^  '°  'm'I'ilied 
"%r''"'!lL!^'^''  •  hav^e^llS^).'^*  '^  •"'*  '"*  '*•  «•«« 
J--XJ^%;^:^^^„*-^««V  «*aa/  o-^  «^.. 
b^ter  than  that  of  ioXv  »ir.P^T'  °'  to-<norrow  i,  tobe 
»ho«M  form  a  conSiiST^n'H  ^i^_.  ■*«   ^^eatricai 


«; 


shoiAJ  form  a  commiSirin^i  ^i»  >"   thealricai  «_ 
the  theatre  to  the  dtv  and^n  ,^*^f^,  *^"  businea..  retoS-, 
-of   theatn.,   ^'al^  foV  ^  ^ 'l^  oTl'*'^''^*^ 
P^.c.  »  that  tho«  Who  want  '^^  X?.'  ^^^  .J-  the 

W  f2^."*^"  *''y  comic  reiki  "^L5a^*^  J*^  " 
J"  »««  of  "  comic  relief  " !)  and  rtm«L  -,I!f^  °^  "*  -^f^^-Ufe 
*«.  «^  atao  get  it  at  their^eSJU^"^  °*^  '*''*  "' 

Dmmt. 


T    .1     r..,  IDEALS  AND  IDOLS. 

Tt  tk*  EdUer,  Thk  Egoist. 
Maoam, 

As  you  are  ever  waging  war  on  "  Concents  "  \,  „.■  ■. 
mteresting  to  consider  XtSLr  iLZ-tiTiZ^ i„\S'«^'  ^ 
cepts  generally  present  themselves  to  the  ord™arl  ~Z^  "^ 
not  in  fact  something  closely  akin  t»  Idols  °"""^  person-^ 
tJ    i.';r'',*?yP**P'«  treat  their  Ideals-putting  them  on  ,1. 
top  shelf  of  their  minds  and   bringing  them  down   tTlZ*** 

rnX""^    '''"''    '^    "'^-    "-^t^tronglTTuJ-e.'T.i* 

If  an  Ideal  were  not  a  kind  of  Idol  it  would  be  »^ 
prescription  and  not  cherished  as  something  precious  t^i  If  •' 
what  most  people  do  with  it.  Directly  a  mS^r/fL,"*  " 
^ows  an  ideal  it  mean,  he  worshi^ft,  "a„"Tf  t^Zl^l^J^ 
he  IS  worshipping  something  made  by  own  and  ^h^  k  P*  "• 
demn.  himself  to  the  fate  of  fu  idoWs,  ^ ^tA^t^^l?^ 
For  Ideals  are  just  as  much  mannnade  Uii^gs  M  fte  dfri""' 
M  1  PTm**  ^^""^'^  f"^  regarding  a«  h?s  go^  hI'^?! 
Idols  probably  come  into  existence'  *  "°*  ^ 

The  savage  like  an  artist  wanted  to  emohasiw  «n^  „ 
something  pleasant  by  making  a  reproSJc^^^n  of  1?     H?^ 

Sr  %!LX  ^"r^^Vi^  -fdes^et  s^:2 
own  handiwork'  b:d'"a"'di;ecV  o'^ne«S^''li"tL  Th^'f^ 
forgetting  that  the  images  were  made  by  h^Slf  for  hi  ^^ 
pleasure,  and  that  the  mysterious  force  he  felt  to  h^"  '"'" 
tihem  was  not  inherent  in^he  images  but  emanatdnnT 
mystenousness  of  his  own  nleasure  Sn  h-  "'"^"ated  from  dn 
Now  it  seems  to  me  ^^^J^i  J:^ts^:^"'i:^  ;^'':^ 

j«iyXoUr;/it^ «-  sr  ^m^p^un-r-j^^r - 

^"Ib^^eVr^htnTe  'X^rst^j£^'^  their^in  ^ 
gether  outside  man      u    .iT  1       x  standing  for  something  alto. 

his  idols.  ^  "^**  *"8ht  to  win  the  favoiv  of 

Actually  he   is  only   worahippinir  a  ri«.nlf  „f   k: 
activity  which  he  excesses  i^f  a  C<^c^T    wi  •*"'  T"  T"*^ 
by  so  doing  that  hT  „  L^t     V™"=fPt-     "e  imagines  falad; 
whereas  tte  oS?  wav  m»^  ""^   """    '^^  "y**?  of  life, 

by  facing  Ufa  wVhUwt.ir™^"^'"'!!'^''  '"y^of  life  ii 
with  its^-^  TlZ,  by  Uv^  """^  ""^"""K  "  <»»P'«te  u„i» 

hale'^^  i^Jhift^s"  iTuvir^/'  *"''  "^^"^  ™" 
for  himself  tha^fE  of  th^  U*  f""*  ".i^  '*°'^  <*** 
over  if  he  cifnot  irln^n^*  Weals  or  frankly  throw  tb«. 
than  use  it,  he  becomes  an^dol1^„^''^'"*^  """"^  *'"'  «"  '"'"' 
because  by  >C»Wk  h^in  "^  '"''  *  vampire-an  idoiator 
a  suppo.^  fo^T^Xj^^'s  Td"™'^  prescription  with 

"vt  is:;^""'"  ^"'^  *°^"  b^r^ifi^g^oJirsTit'^'^ "" 
by'^a'^yri^  "b^ut'^hX'r.;:.^  ;r  '-'"?^-'^  •« 

°'S  \'''»^''~'  w^Th^he^^^^  rriS..'"  -  '^™  -  - 

me^^  t:°ij:,:^'Ut^-.-eip  r„ri:i"Lut  it  by  „««- 

they  ^o^JnL^-^nlTL"'*^^  «peri«,ce;  instincti«ly 
Msirument  in  ^u^  T  t- '?''=!  ""'"«*«  action,  but  only  an 
therS^testl^d^to:.  -^  '^"y  <=»"  8"«  «•  belp,  uL- 

K^^^rj^^  ^Tor'Z^  by  taicio^  .,^  ^ 

aicoh^t'T^^^arit;  -j:-.^.:'  X'^T  '•"  *"  ■"*  ^' 

hah  t  and  finds  it  ea«i,r  L  .^     L     .  •  '  wishes   to  acquire  die 

are  similarly  mi^^^l^  ^XZX^'"'"'^'^  *'*"  °^'="  ■"» 
by  him  Tetiper^lrfo™  v  '»'""""*  «  conveniently  call«i 
find  TemperSLTS  a  »„^,  hT^f^-'K  "»  "e  and  his  friend. 

being  te.^^Zt^^'J'^^'JZn"'"'"^  '"%'"'"••' 
well    and  irood      A.  ~°7'  inaiang  themselves  more  effective- 

They  find  S,e1cquUit,W 'a  ^"'""u '  u*!'  <*"  ~'  «*>?  «*«■ 
a  tame  thing  romMredwf/h     ^^»>>^  •"bit  no  doubt  u«ful  byt 

sa«.fying  toVeT^^SjI^iU-e^^^Jr""  ""*  "  '"  °-" 
Cal::""r",^1^^ '^"«'"  «' aa  a  habit  and  becom-a 
that  win  en<k,<ri^n  wi.^^  '""=?;  J""  "^  t^e  savage's  iM 
Reformers  i^gintS  ult  ^T  ''  *"'?•""*  "'"  "^"^  '» "• 
P~P<«  they  tr?  to  roo^  i„  ^'^  V^d'ng  the  cauae.  aad  the 
t°*e  iXl  of  TeSLian!^  P"?***  that  they  try  to  «un6oe 
themaelveT  *™P«-anc«   and   «,   gi^n   greet   rewaol  far 

neighbours.  th«  IrefL^  J^^  "^^  w-at  to  balp  our 
want   more   effident-rivairj    ™f*  «»"  «"•  rival,  and  da  M 

an^^a^it^ti^?^*^"  "^  ^^^^^Xl,ac^  «  a  I0.0 
small  impo^S^SSTiti^"*^'*-"^-    "  *•* 

^^^^^-j^uBUMoan  of  •  p««»,,fta«   iMMdMl  40MI   by  our 

HoMOB  M.  Pinxir. 


•May  'St.  '9»4 


ON   THIS   SPIRITUAL    REALITY 

To  the  Editor  The  Egowx. 

Jack  .McClure's  interesting  letter  on  "  spiritual  ,*ality  ••  In 
The  Egoist  for  Apnl   .5  referred   incidentally  to  con^ei^tions 
he  had  held  upon  the  subject  with  a  friend,   a   BahaiJi       I   , 
the  friend,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  a  repi;       ""*"""•     '  am 

The  complex  science  we  call  astronomy  existed  before  ,«.«« 
™r..  -d  doubtless  thjjne  are  other  sciJcef^TuX^^-^^^ 
unsuspected    which    will    be    revealed    by    further    arf^n^" 
intellectual    refinement    and    invention.   'in^^ZrioZTthl 
universe  was  before  men  were,  and  will  be  wh«n  ™..„ 
From  .his  point  of  view,  man  i.  a  Time-^roSu'c?  aTd"  feTow"",o 
dogs  and  w^s  of  smoke.     Noverthele«i,  although  life  «»Z    o 

Siirw:;ti''^?nTru'-.;h^ker;:;:rf™i^  h  r^'^* 

„  types  ai.  not  flx5     we   sho"urd%';r;«"rm:'ry^^°r"a 

::ri<  t"„r  '^rfyp:,"'rbSi;rv;rth'*?''  ""^- 

creation,  but  father  theTaVcLS^Jne^^  \%"tb,e' a^^'mal'*"'    °' 
,  arn  quite  willing  to  gran",  a  certain' del,:^""?'.?^  J". 
to  the  three  lower  stages,  but  this  awareness  differs  fm!^!      - 
not  only  .n  degr«,  but  in  kind.     It  i.  n«  t^Tw^S,^' 
«.«  man  from  the  other  stages,  it  is  his  awa'::irs  o7-''s^iX; 

This  particular  awareness  is  neither  «>nci.r....  _„ 
«,mes  into  being  through  the  a^TitityTf^i^V™"""!^.  but 
here  is  like  the  dimculfy  in  discussiS^is  aC  "  an  <i^'"t£ 
thing  has  been  named,  it  becomes  the  siMrt  J  J..-  ?^  *''5 
emotional  natures  who,  never  havinir  eL^n..^  -^  '"""^  '"'' 
leality  in  themselves,   discuss  it  ta  fe,^^  '**  P""'™'"'" 

easily  acquired  order  of  ^Trfi^J^     lSl„      *""'  "?*['   "™™ 

•^,"  but  only  the  occ-ikJSS^^^^act'^f"™  t  u  wiXa  m^''  '" 
And  m  the  same  way,    there  i.  nn  ..^   .i,"  ..  "  medium, 

only  the  «.cask«,al  ci^lt^t  of  ime  wn  <i  'i^J"  *'V'."  but 
with  an  environment  other  thaHatuT  Th^^'  rTZ!*''^^ 
and  cannot  exist  in  and  by  itself  bur  i.^  "?.«>«"  «loes  not 
upon  contact  with  something  wc  call  "L  H,  "'"^f  ,«'«Pends 
western  mystics  identify  thU  rJIutTwith  fi^  "t"*^'  **°" 
experience  of  the  new  aware^^n  leL?^?  ''^'""8:  of  their 
the  fusion  of  two  parties  S^  in  i^  «'  """>i,  marriage, 
degree.  But  if  we  de^L  G«f  ^  "  th^T  '^""■^l'  '"><«)""'  in 
and  fusion,  we  are  led  into  th,  nfffi  u  """''Ptible  of  eootaot 
^  St.  John,  bv  mystii^l  ex^ri™  "'£:  l^J  ''  ^'-  Catherine 
follows  that  St.  Cath'erin':'the.S,7S^mt%t''irf  '    '"^'"   '" 

4^^r--^-i:^/^riK^-pT^-' 

»ugh,  in  the~"of  m„«.  ^h"*""*  "'?'™~  ">""  ^ 
bu.es,  timelessne«^  e^erg^  b^l^n  n^  "?""  ''"  '^'^  attri- 
tives  in  soulHov  in^S«  uT^iJl  '"™  "'  ""**  ^^eir  corr^la- 
conditions  of  nlti're  "S^^''"X  f  • '""^  J"^*^"™?'""  «<» 
■•l-aven  "  i,  mereTy  ,he  fZ^li^  ,h'  r'";  ST",  "^  ""'^  as 
«nce  cast  upon  the  shore,  of  ^ri     ^       ."'  old  ^«|.iritual  expert- 

knoivs  that  "heaven  "^''^„°Xr™  ":'"''••  '^'T  '"■«  -"J^c 
"on  to  development  It  i!  ^  ""tioii  to  lime,  but  every  ^a- 
i'*lf  .hat  meThave  refcr^Th  ""V-"*  ?'  "•«  «l"ality  of  mind 
»  «ate  beyond  d^th  *'  "^"y  '■*«««  '"  the  twm  to 

"-'tnTn*:rsu^p„rt^rfU"?h''°""  *'i*  •^"'^  -«- 

"h"  *„ses  ami  upon  riuTt  „1  -I^  l***  ""'f™'  "t^er  through 
■hn-ugh  the  ^ul^h  '^.^rr^.l  'T"  'h«  spiritual  oX 
2^  Rarest  an,  ntost^C^;^"^  ,^~-^;Jev«.    sphere 


^M.M.   ffG0^.jn,-f-^ 


This  ten- 
for  it   is   the 


*"''^   of  mind   is'dearlv  »»>n   !n  1 

lelociiv  of  thi.  m!„j    .     '         "    '"    works  of   art. 

™»  not  served  to  s»t  rk         •  i  '    "**  experience  of   saints 

"f  art  can  be  u»^  b^  efmer^' ^    •  '""^"^^y  th«  tesiiromT 

^•"  niany  a  man  has  al  * '  A"'  '   PpT^    ^T"  ""im   in   believing 

sr^f  ^isr^tTdd^^x-  T-  -"^" 
"'  '•■^\i?.?«r'"'^.-iit?erNt'tn"";h"::^""?"''p««^ 
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o«»fer.  no  ^rSinh     ,o*^u^   "rii**    and    their   pre«»,c« 
sails,  and  ^  only  ro^k  Jhen^'     ^...'^  *'P*  *'""  '"■■'«> 

etr  t'tpeZ^nl^d  ^yt/^   ^^^^ '^'  ^   ^ 

aw°::^n«:i'h."'^,,-''S'."':„t!;  't:r"^r"*.''*  '^'-^^ 

preferred  to  call  it  spiri^al  uT.l'^.Tun  v^^^=  i  i":^ 

nature  and  whh  t"me  X^Z-T'  "*  •"'  "»  ""«'»"  *'th 
within  the  oth^  1  IT  a  n'^  of  ^x«  V"in7™^'  »"«, .""'"S 
warp   and    woof  of   nii«    ^T  :„.  '      '  mterwoven   like  the 

different  wav^^th™*6r  U  h^""™"""  '""  vibrations  of 
different  wayThf  different  .^^^  \  ""^  ""'V*"«  ^"  '"  two 
ca«  would  remo%  all  ^nfli..,  *.  ?'  "'  Perception?  The  latter 
gravitation  ^ZTno  ^  abreeliST',"""^  f  "»•""'  >»«  'Ike 
case  (if  conceivable)  of  a  subTtfncfwhhn"","^'^  T  '^'"^  '"  «'«' 
laws  would  come  info  ooeratfi^n Th.  "'  *"K''t  =  *hile  other 

fitted  to  respond  to  thrirSJ^^s  """'  oonsciousness  were 

n^.  ^D^  Mcc^urw-t^S"-i5t  H"^^^^^^ 

terms  of  his  own  egoism?  AftTr  Lll  ^^fT  2'  ""?  "^  °''  '" 
.«me  conditions  to  doeaand   m,n  ^"'J''"  ""'^   '*"»  on    the 

am  tempted  to  d„^"7hL  ""P*™^"*  I"  ^"'  ^°'"-   "»«  ' 

HORACB   H0LI.EV. 

knowledge  on  the  authority  of  Rx'^d.^^'  '^^^'^  ""^  "i,     . 
be  discovered.  '^■^-  aetrees.     ITiis  remains  tp 

Paris. 

C    S    H 

wouH.''l^e'^^1;!;^.':rTue;^lTS£'  h'*-  i-  'V  ^"'  ' 
beii^s  have  alwavs  a«d  ^where  »i^i^"*  ^  '"*'>  »>umM 
pleasures.  I  ansWer  be^  thTT  1'*'"^""  «»  hampered  sex. 
Pl««.re  is  deep-«H,.ed  h^  human  nwu™  P-^"*"  '^'""•»'  "' 
not  like  his  inferior  to  havSTwar^  a  fuT^  """«'  **'*'  '^ 
as  he  has  himself,  and  ™e  inferi^r^fnl"'  *"  ^'  P-^''^  a  wife        . 

^  of  creature,  thinks  it  h.^'dut^to'^o^lt/^irt  '5^7?^^ "«  ' 
(•od  of  so  many  reliirions  is  a  mniniBJi  ""™"t.  ITie  Jealous 
the  chief  is  a  dimfniTed  t^^?l!fT'i«"=''>'<°'-P^"P» 
believe  to  be  a  real  ai^^i|3,fL*f  .i^*^  *^'  *<««>  I 
paper).  This  Jealou^'^o;^'  P^r^^^t^- "»' "  'heological 
and  as  sex-pleasures  are  th«  uJiZ;   t^^  ""    pleasurea. 

Indeed  if  the  human  TJ™!^?^'  "j"  '"'?«'"»  mos,  on  the^^ 


P^litable  ■egoi™n,Vhl'"'^.K '*""''-"•     ^O'   «^«n' 

"'th  others''";:™;':".''-"'"'.  »hich  gives  one  joy  fn 


«»«tructiv 


be   a    more 


"nge  of  self.«xpr»«iion. 


_,_      Suicide  0  min„. '"  °'*^n   writhingii  towani  awi.... 


::\f--d";;,,Sarei'r„j,'«„x%*""'''''^^"^'^^^^^^^^^ 


""HhZ  'T'    """^nder     ,h«'^"T'   '  '»«'""  ™ther  .hat 


Indeed  if  the  human  Xe'^..^^;  telTk^i  ""?•  °"  •'I'""- 
them,  he  and  his  ser^•ant8  would  T^lfi-Jf?  ^°'"«  without 
as  they  have  forbidden  manroter"h:n?re^:"p1."a:u:^  ''"'"^^• 
wi5r'rii:ra^r~4u.rref?an^  ^^  T^  '^^  -Vhriman 
;-     This  Will  mai  the  l,LZ'^L':'^K-  Z^  C.'^ 

evi;;.".Xrrnd''::s*^ren''7Ct''""-'^:-  '""••  «-'- 

pair  for  life  and  bre^  The^e  a^h.^^iJJT?  *'"  P"*'""-  '» 
mostly  the  best  people.  CaJlTheTA-.  lUlf"?  P~P^'  a«« 
women,  the  C's  ^11  n„f  ^f!i  I?       •     '•     '*'^t  8  men  and  20 

«  wom^rtlie  D  Va  traCi^^'C  fi'SIL"'  ""•  '^^"^  «  ™"  '•™« 
to  distribute  or  sill  their  ^.t^tfotl  "IhTre™*^"'  ^"  '^'^ 
and  42  women,  the  irs.  -.r.^.?  ••  *  remaining  54  men 
in  lo«  with  thim  Th?i-  IZ  V""ttractiye  people.  No  o™  fid], 
M^  GrunSy  bids  .he  ^'«I  L"  ^*  l"*'  '*'*'  »"<*  "^  refu«d 
and  fixim  7he^  ma^ia^^^S  Z\^'*^-  ^^  *»"""  *>•• 
neariy  all  inferior  chuS^n  X  ^  u**""^ "^  tr«gedie.  and 
physique,    or    whatever   n.^'  r    '°''*"*    '»''    'emper,    poor 

Kill  Mr,'.  Orxi*5y  (th,  le^T.'"  Tf,"  ""'^  P"*"*"  ^^ 
hide),  and  the  D's  i^iUn^^  Z^B'^"*  T^"."  *^  ""^^ 
It  is  done  now,  under  ihTZ,!^\,  ^Zl^'"^  °  '  'o  each  B. 
persecuted  that  its  Mod  "ff2^  "'  P«»««"rton.  but  so  much 
result  would  b.  ttat  BV  r^  Tr^r""-  ^''h  '"^dom  the 
children,  and  the  nS«  A^!S  '^'*  "^  u*""'"  ^"^^  h»«IIy  any 

denial  has  he^TSjckTU:  m^IS  "'.  "^"T  •""  """  "nd  «rff. 
cannot  do  so  fVw  '""'"•*  °'  «««*''»  3000  year.;  but  it 
j^^op.  the  th«^  i.  und««ood.     I  have  boiled  It  down  to  It. 
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CHINESE   LANTERNS. 


_g;gM.rac.    Marriage  and  ita  RIvaJ.. 


'''-*! 'JVi 


,  ^TFiiii  Chkssmbn. 


Bv  Allhn  Upwahd. 


THESE   are  the. chessmen  of  Fan-ti   the  carver 
1      He  sings  whiJe  he  carves  them.     It  is  the^ne 

does  not  woTfastH^T   ^%*"'>'    '='"'•=*'•     "« 
^^  delighted  ma^pXtS  prbc^^  *=^  ^*' 


The  Wretched  Picture-Dealer. 


them  to  d?stoS  th«  T  5  '"^  ^o'-knien  had  caused 
A  neAot'altd  SSusf  • '^ij-rth^fl'^- 

-ore  ^an  all  ^VTo^^t^LJ^?  y^oT ^..^J^^-^ 
Pove^and  reduced  i^tl^^;,^  tr/nteT^cliS 


Thb  Conjurer. 


-.V-  ;t .' 


^o^d'trn'^ot!"""   """^   ''""""■*^   *"'«   e-'t  balls 
'■is-  ' 

Thb  Discovery  op  Radium. 

'S^er  Lu^that'tu'^r  T!l'  '**""'^"S  ^  *«  P"""^ 
^^^red  a  hot  li-      <=°"ntn'nien   had   recently   dis- 

"-ethVm's^arrs::;,...^"  "^"«' =    " '"  ^•-  -« 

Thb  Grsbdv  Vicbrov. 

44d'to\irr.  ^  Shao^ng,  wh«r  !t  wa. 
P^vince  and  12.„„^*  u"^'  '*"*'  overspread  his 
*«^«'-d:'?^?„",t2<>^;;,--ds    of    lives,    only 

Thb  Coffin. 

'**''•     He   =„       ^"^  '"'"  ^'^  not  even  havinjr  a 
e^,.    He   answered:    '•  f    will    be    buried    in    Ae 


BbSS'of 'Rites 'brmTr^'^    ^T^  "^^   ^ 
venerable  maJdat^^  p™S ""  |r  h!!!.!  '^*  ' 
Foolish  people  will  now  lo^  their^J,    ^^  "^  "*"' 
pretending  '^to     imfute     l^"^rV„'"""  ^^^* 
foreigner."  tnoaa    «f     an     eccentric 


The  xMad  Biologist. 

The  Plum-Blossom  Shower. 
kisfr?"  "J"'o&'s«d  •       Shall  I  rob  the  earth  of  a 

I 

Rbclamb. 

The  Talking.  Parrot. 
to  flv'fmrr*"'  ''"''  'f"™*^  '^  "?««''  *««  requested 
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May  ig^th,  1^^ 


Thought. 

Ml  l||l  S*a  It  is  filled' foal 
In  tjht  Sky  it  h  called  Liglt. 


r^ 


The  Watkrlily. 
''The  waterlil^  ^ows  ia 


rBRLILY.  S'VP'^ 

•«s  iArmed  tl9|  artOti 


Nfay  isth,  1914 
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learned  SulJK  with  he  ««s  irilkrmed  tHIfar^ 
harf  been  found* anoa|;  the  fireignfcarbariaiwi  Some. 
rmm  explained  :  "ft  Ifcose  are  baAarians  tbase  can- 
n0t  be  artists. " 


*  The  Unfortunate  Scholar. 

;  -  TerriWe  was  the  late  <»f  tke  f«oli«h  Wan.  After 
he  had  spent  ten  years  in  counting  the  characters  in 
the  Confucian  Books,  he  presumed  to  come  before 
th(fe  Board  of  Literature  and  Inform  them  of  this. 
Refusing  to  hear  the  total  they  banished  hin^  int*  the 
West.  When  last  heard  of  Wan  was  a  professor  of 
poetry  amoof  the  bcu-barians. 

""  ""'        .JfT'/TPfT 


The  Tyrant. 
The  J»«y  inandarin  K'ing  once  dispersed  a  rebellion 
6y  this  prochimation  :  "  Your  own  house  is  infested 
by  ^  tyrant  more  selfish  than  I,  since  he  takes  food 
ftrmi  you  without  acknowledgment;  more  idle,  sinoe 
we  does  not  pretend  to  work  j  iiioic  proud,  since "Ife 
disdains  your  compliments;  -mom  cruel,  since  Vm 
sheds  your  blood  when  you  offer  him  affectionate 
homage.  Why  do  you  not  rebel  against  thi» 
intolerable  cat?"         -  • '    w.  . . ,  .^^  v. 


X.'tl 


SALVATION,  service,  saviours :  the  alliterative 
trinity  whose  kingdom  does  so  alarmingly 
spread.  The  reason  that  this  phenomenon  of 
modern  times — the  raising  up  of  "  Saviours  "  by  the 
squad  so  to  speak — gets  less  attention  than  its 
significance  deserves,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  existence 
of  a  certain  clashing  between  the  "  deliverers'  " 
modesty  and  their  vocabulary  :  their  business,  without 
a  doubt,  they  conceKe  to  be  the  "  saving  of  society," 
but  remain  a  trifle  deprecating  labelling  of  themselves 
boldly  and  assertively.  Saviours.  It  is  a  pity,  for  the 
special  kink  which  is  the  mark  of  the  saviours  is 
quite  considerably  interesting.  The  thought  that  the 
existence  of  even  their  least  little  one  should  be  over- 
looked for  want  of  its  proper  designation  seems  to 
make  it  worth  while  lifting  the  name  of  the  species 
into  the  currency  of  recognised  labels.  So  as  Saviours 
let  them  be  known  foe  our  better  appreciatioo  of  their 
unique  quality.  .,  ^;  ,■,.;; ..,-  .^y^.  ju;  ,-...,..  »^ 
'!'•:'    '•v<!!"!«»t-    -H.:    rv.;)-'b    ,.7    ■■171'* 

Twe  publications— a  book  pubKshed  by  Mr. 
Heineniann  on  "Prisons  and  Prisoners"  and  a  volume 
of  cartoons  by  Mr.  W.  Dysoa  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "Daily  Herald  "—"  both  signs  of 
the  trnies  "  and  therefore  reserved  for  comment  in 
these  columns,  are  the  inspiration  of  the  foregoing 
reflections.  Together  they  make  a  complete  presen- 
tation     of      salvatioaism — form      and      substance. 

Society  saved  through  the  Serviceojf  Saviours  and 
How  rt  IS  Done"  as  conceived  by  the  agents  in 
person,  is  the  gist  expressed  by  line  and  word  of 
-  ^~  .  voluaies.  Both  look  to  the  swelling  of 
a*  rfready  stout  host  of  Saviours  by  the  winning 
for  It  certain  particular  chunks  of  the  populace.  The 
author  of  the  written  volume  "Prisons  and  Prisoners" 
—Lady  Constance  Lytton— believes  that  her  own 
little  lot— "women"  m  general,  and  "leisured 
""TT,  •.  '"  Pft^^ular,  together  with  a  lost  tribe 
called  Liberal  Government  wiH  be  won  in  response  to 
the  call  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

Whereas  Mr.  Dyson  in  his  rdle  of  saviour  conceives 
his  mission  to  be  with  a  stouter  party  :  an  unsaved 
crowd  which  he  calls  the  "  Fat,"  and  his  way  is  by 
chHhag.  Both  believe  that  a  future  day  wiH  see  their 
special  flocks,  enlightened  and  redeemed,  won  for 
humanity  and  the  service  of  the  wortd,  all  their 
ancient  greedy  selfish  tricks  remembered  only  to  be 
blushed  for  while  the  rest  of  us— all,  that  is,  who  do 
not  belong  to  "  wome.  i«  gweral,"  the  Liberal 
Government.  Uisured  Women  aad  the  Fat  will 
c«Mr|bule  to  the  Mhration.eci«.  by  remembering 
K?L'*'*  v*"*  ♦?  »«^  «  transiWve  and  requires^ 
object :  the  awkwardness  which  ensues  when  many 
people  strive  to  enter  o«e  door  at  one  and  the  same 
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i      •'/arr:- 


time  :  the  futility  of  taking  in  each  other's  washii^: 
that,  in  short,  to  make  the  salvation-scheme  worii 
we  must  serve  by  being  served :  by  allowing  lie 
saviours  and  servers  to  live  the  Higher  Life  ib 
serving  us.         ^.  ._.,.,■  4 

-    »  «     '«     '«! 

the  subject  of  serving  is  really  a  very  amusing  one, 
worth  following  out :  and  Lady  Constance  Lytton's 
book  makes  an  irresistible  invitation :  it  does 
so  satifyingly  go  the  whole  hog  in  its  devotion 
to  Service.  Lady  Constance  wonders  how  long 
It  will  be  before  women  are  "  threaded  to- 
gether by  means  of  the  woman's  movement 
into  a  great  organised  band,  self-expressive  yet 
co-ordinated,  and  ruled  by  the  bond  of  mutual 
service."  It  is  her  faith  that  "where  doctrine, 
precept  and  example  all  fail,  the  Spirit  of  Sacrifice, 
which  makes  an  echo  in  all  human  hearts,  will  find  a 
^ISr*  ^"  response  to  which  spirit  she  says: 
My  whole  being  responded  and  I  yearned  to  hand 
on  the  message  as  I  myself  had  in  spirit  received  it: 

Women,  you  are  wanted.  Women,  as  women, 
because  you  are  women,  come  out  in  all  your  woman- 

iness,  and  whether  or  not  vk:tory  is  for  your  day,  at 
least  each  one  of  you  make  sure  that  the  one  course 
impossible  to  you  is  surrender  of  your  share  in  the 
struggle.  To  you,  dear,  faithful  Suffragettes  at 
heart,  whatever  the  handcuffs  of  circumstance  which 
may  limit  your  powers  of  visible  service,  I  pass  on 
this  message." 

As  we  have  said,  this  author's  way  of  puttie 
thmp  does  make  one  curious  as  to  what  all  the  potfier 
is  about.  Of  course  the  rhythm,  the  alliteration,  the 
satisfying:  recurrence  of  the  sound,  "  Woman,  as 
women,  because  you  are  women— in  all  your  womanli- 
ness, one  knows  and  recognises  all  that  as  good 
stage  property;  it  titillates  as  "  Around  the  rugged 
rocks  tiie  ragged  robber  ran,"  and  the  like.  It  is  to 
the  rhetorician  what  topical  patter  is  to  the  comedian, 
or  the  stnng  of  sausages  to  the  down  :  his  stand4>y : 
a  saie  pull  with  his  audience.  But  the  solemnity  in 
the  business  bekwgs  to  <,uite  other  matters:'  » 
salvation  and  service;  and  only  the  savioun*'  attitude 

^^  L"****  *'^"  ^''P'^  '*•  The  noticeable  feature 
about  these  salvation  mowements  is  that  they  are 
etfected  mainly  through  faith  atone.  In  the  humdrum 
way^  of  daily  hfe  of  course  "  saving  "  is  a  maMW 
which  demands  capacity  and  competence  for  the  job. 
A  man  whose  business  is  just  g«M«  undar  for  ««* 
of  money  would  require  thaD  h»  «nriaar  should  a««# 
possess  money :  a  stony-broke  individual  offering  to 
save  him  would  seem  uncommonly  like  a  mocker.  A 
man  unaMe  to  swim  drowning  in  mid-stream  w«*l 
refHinc  a  sa»riM,r  wtw  «iiiMr  coaidi  smn,  or  ««»»  « 


raft  or  a  boat.  In  normal  affairs,  in  short,  a  saviour 
must  be  competent  for  his  job.  Which  shows  the 
advantage  which  great  causes  possess  in  comparison 
with  common  affairs.  To  be  a  saviour,  then,  demands 
nothmg  m  particular;  in  fact  the  less  competent  you 
are,  the  more  you  are  drawn  to  the  rfile.  It  is  your 
only  chance  of  getting  into  goodly  company  as 
when  Mr.  Kingsley  said  :  "  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and 
let  who  will  be  clever  "  :  he  offered  a  choice  of  rdles 
in  terms  which  implied  one  could  select  either  with 
dignity,  or  as  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst  put  it 
exquisitely  once  when  she  said  :  "  If  Joan  of  Arc  can 
die  for  her  country  surely  we  can  stand  a  little 
ridicule,"  a  sentiment  which  her  audience  endorsed 
m  applause  equally  distributed  between  themselves 
and  the  saviour  of  France. 

cji    tt   m     '  •  •.  •"     - 

Lady  Constance   Lytton   is  very  frank   about   her 

own  qualifications.     A  spinster,  approaching  the  age 

of   forty,    a   semi-invalid    unaccustomed    to    leaving 

home    "save     for     family     reasons,"     convention- 

ally-reared,       the       reverse       of       wealthy,       few 

interests,    vaguely    boned,    belonging   to    a    class   of 

women  which  she  describes  as  "this  leisured  class. 

herded  as  I   have  so  often   seen  them  at  ballrooms 

and  parties    enduring  the  labours,    the  penalties,  of 

futile    superficial,   s««idly  useless  lives,   quarrelling 

in  their  marriage  market,    revelling    in    their    petty 

triumphs,  concerned  continually  with  money,  yieWine 

all  opinion  to  social  exigencies,   grovelling  to  tho^ 

hey  consider   above   them,   despising,  and   crushing 

hose  they   think   beneath    them,    pretending   to   be 

lovers  of  art   and   intellect,    but  concerned  at  heart 

only  with  the  appearance  of  being  so.      Subservient 

•  w.,*!''^      !!L_'"T^'"5''  tested  not  by  the  question. 

What  has  been  done?  '  but  '  What  is  the  general 

opinion    about    what    has    been    done?'  "  ■    a   debit 

account  mainly.  On  the  credit  side  she  could  advance 

one  Item  :  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  Earl,  and  also, 

discerning    readers    would    advance    that    she    was 

gentle,  courteous,    and    kind,   a  definite  competence 

among  intimates  though  nothing  for  the  world  out- 

Hle.     For  that,  only  the  first  item  counts,   whether 

't    IS   composed    of    Government    officials.     Liberal 

politicians,  or  the  erstwhile  committee  of  the  W.S. 

ana  v\j.     Lady  Constance's  book  is  very  unhappily 

IfTj^i^u*"  ^^  ^'^^  °^  "  ^"^^  »"*•  Prisoners.'' 
1  should  have  been,  "  My  emotions  and  some  events 
tS'?^  spell  with  the  Suffragists."  It  would  have 
faintv  ''.^^"thor's  theme  better.  A  vague  uncer- 
2Zr  '"*^"*«>jl  ''"s  'ed  her  to  believe  that  she  is 
Mncerning  herself  with   prisons  and  has  served   to 

si  i!'TiV*'"'**'J'*^''^'y  ^^'^  ^''^s  ""t  know  what 
t  L  ^"^  ^^"*-  Although  detail  by  detail 
^DeS  n^  ,  .  f'^  ^  doubtless  true,  she 
'C'L."'yl^^y.''''r-S-     -.    to    .-hat     they 


Ss^J  .^  *"*  *''^   '"   '^''"'^  ^to  charging  up 
^a.n  t  a       government  "   or   a  handful   of   officials 

m^ns  L-  L^-  ^"^*  '*  '*'*'»*  respecting  a  thing 
Suen"  "*  ^'u^  '"  '"'■^  «f  P""^^^^  ^"<J  'definite 
3  r  "  ""^""^  -'"  ^o""*'  f"""  dealings  with 
wkh^Tnd'^"'**'"*^**  '"^'''^  ^""^  '"  <l'"^t  ^tio 
VoyLT  uu  "  '?<*™Pet«n<*.  i-«-  the  sum  total  of  his 
but  is  ;„„  ^^'^  .>wthing  in  particular  in  himself 
r«P^ed  h^!^  "*"*  *  ^'"""y  -»'°««  ^te^sts  are 
b«S  of  r  H^  P"'*'*"^"'  '■  •**  '''"  ^  -^spected 
interest    ^^r/"  P^P®"*""  ^  *ose  same  family 

'"ensure  Z  ^- *"*"''*  ^'"'^  '°^*  "^  *«  ^«™"y  ^^ 
ciisure  not  beincr  <u>\nr^„A  ,.  tu^ ^  It 


ensure  r.,«.  u  • .  "  "'  ""e  lamiiy  out 

*e  fam  Lr  "^  ^^'^'^  ^*  *«  scapegoat  when 
""•^nded  ltT^,t^A^  ''r'"*^  ''^  inadvertently 
Lady  Con  J!  ^  demanding  vengenace.  Now 
"  How  wflf  r.  ^y^""^  "  r"^  P'°t  "  i"  J""*  this  : 


treatment  washerwomen  get:  and  that,  all  the  world 

"  tl-nth  "°'^i,"^%^^''y  Constance  grasps  this  simple 

truth      .8  plam  from  the  fact  that  it  never  occurred 

havi*^h«H  f"^  u  *^^  '■**"'**  *  similar  ptot  would 
i^fhl  *  ""*  ^^^  "'"''"^  to  play  it  upon  the  very 
capable,  very  ^astute  and  very  charming  personZ 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  or  Mrs.  Pethfck-Lawrenc.?  l^T^e 
adopted  still  another  rdle,  say  plain  "  Martha  Jon^'* 

wll^T'l^  ^'''^!  ^'  Clement's  Inn  as  a  dipuSnt 
would  she  have  "  rested  "  in  Miss  Christabel's 
boudoir?     In  faith,  love  and  truth  we  declare  unto 

Sv.  h  '^""''^  ""'•  No,  not,  not.  Not.  She  would 
have  been  more  m  the  path  to  receive  what  she  is 
phased  to  call  justice  among  the  prison  officials  than 
among  these  saving  ladies.  Because  govemmcTt 
offices  are  ordinarUy  speaking,  safe  steady  bTrdiT- 
whereas  the  cause  of  salvation  is  ever  climbhS : 
aspiring  to  the  top  of  the  "  interested  "  tree,  fts 
leaders  cannot  afford  to  miss  any  chances  •  their 
entire  organising  ability  is  tested  by  die  exercise  of  I 
re^inTZ"^  in  expending  re/pect,  accu"^;'i„' 
respecting  the  powerful  persons.  No  matter  to  what 
lollies  of  speech  they  may  have  given  wa^in  orf^ 
not  to  disturb  the  stupid  praseol^y  of  word-adSS 
audiences  they  have  neve^  been  guilty  in  actton  2 
pandering  to  any  humorous  notions  abJut"4u2i?y." 
<t)     <ti     4) 


'  How  wurZ  '-yr°'''«  •■  prison  plot  "  is  . 
'^a'^fullvTnn.rl  ?""^  authorities  respect  me  if  I 
=«d  even^h^  1.  •*  T''"^"  °^  ^""''y  -hich  always 
respect?"  TK  ^"^  '*'*"  suflScient  to  secure  for  me 
P»»n  who  i.  J"T*'"  '*  obviously  foregone :  A 
«atus  of  p  J  ^  ■"  '"*"*»  ^^  purposes  of  the 
a  washerwoman  will  be  given  the  sort  of 


A  keener  appreciation  of  the  master-qualities  of 
her  heroines  would  have  helped  Lady  Co^t^a  ve^ 
considerably     towards     an     understanding^    h2^ 

villmns."  Phrases  such  as  Mrs.  Pankhl-st  "T^ 
guardian  protector  of  this  amazing  woman's 'mofe! 
hTLrt^"""  r  °"i^  Z'  '""^  thousands  who  fXw 

^e  past  ^P'ni'il  °^  *"  "^y^*^  generations  of 
me  past  and  of  the  women  of  the  future  who«. 
welfare  depends  upon  the  path  hewn  ouV7or  th°m 
to-day,"  or  Christabel  Pankhurst,  "the  sunri^of  th^ 
woman's  movement,"  would  look  wd?  0"^^^, 

thev  'do'^iS*''  ""^  ^r"'--^  °'  ^-  ^^^  i>^t 
tney    do    not    mean    much,    and    have    not    r.L„I^ 

inraT'^iroul  T  ^"^^°^-  ^^^  ^  -^"^ 
fart    that^  V.^    «"<='=essfully     obscured     the 

tact    that    one    would    need    to    travel    far    befor* 

together  they  were  charming  and  had  their  following 
cnarmed.  It  is  not  because  they  were  selfish  th«f 
Ind  I^.'r^'""*"  °*^  =  •'"'  became  the*  lanW 
s^a^nu  '*'*"  T"*  ""^  *^  «  "«'e  obtuse  A? 
so  often  happens  they  realised  they  were  worshmned 
without  realising  why  :  unfortunat^Lf ^a  ^SS 

cracy  is  that  when  under  the  spell  you  can  acquire  his 
money  or  his  life,  but  you  mafnoi  interfereS  h  ! 

ourXes  thl  =.h,T'*"'/y  ^™."?  '^""^  to  time  to  give 
aft^fhl  «^  "''°" ,°'  "^"[^'P  ••  -'''^  "«  an  impose 
H  Jft^   !    IT**  P""*='P'e  as  that  which  makes  it  imoera- 

meret  the  ^':"".P'''  ""''•  ^he  worshipX^et, 
^h^^-    I  ^".'/Z  '"PP^  for   an  exterSed   effort 

fi^il^       r      -^  ^°"*y  '*«•     "  the  support  becomes  " 

Se  "  fol^-  f«-  something  done-^r  atte^ted- 
tW  wni  1^'?^  -^^  *!  worshipper  be  guaTnteed. 
IV^-  ii  •     f!«"'"&  and  trouble.     If  Miss  Christabe 

a  bill  ^  J'^^^iif"'  '^'^^  '^*»-"  o*"-  drills  with 
authori^  ^t-  '"  ^'^  "'orn'ng.  asking  how  far  her 
to  m^?^J,l^""^.^.P*=^«*  ^"^  "*  "l^.  she  is  likely 
da.r^  u"^  ''"'*  ^^^ony  from  the  painfully 

ar^SS  ^tte'  !L  ^""^  «"^  ^"^tstool  whii 
argued  with  the  leg  the  proprieties  of  giv«  and  take. 
£^gods  must  «e  gods:  and  know  their  places. 
lUey  are  expected  to  please  themselves  and  go  their 
own  way  unheedine  r  there  is  only  one  thing  in  which 
mey  may  not  meddle  and  that  is  the  worahip  whicB  ii 
otfered  tnem. 
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f  f  If 

T]ie  argument  has  made  a  wide  loop  round  but  is 
ncm  ready  ^Ftetwn — to  the  gospel  of  "  service  " 
to  the  saviours  who  are  believing  t»  save  the  world 
by  serving ;  an  argument  competent,  we  hope,  to  make 
clear  to  these  persons  who  are  misguided  more  than 
wiliingly  by  erring ;  that  their  avocation  is  futile  and 
■  distressful ;  that  they  in  concrete  fact  actually  spoil 
the  landscape  tor  those  whom  they  believe  they  serve. 
Their  mistake  comes  from  a  belief  that  people  can 
be  served,  whereas  people  can  only  serve  themselves. 
They  can  and  do  serve  themselves  to  what  they  are 
competent  for,  but  what  balks  is  not  merely  what 
may  be  a  limited  power  to  serve  themselves  but  a 
real  meagreness  in  the  repast  to  which  their  powers 
must  be  related. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  remember  the  days  when 
they  were  settlement  workers  will  remember  how 
the  fact  was  borne  in  upon  them  that  it  was  not  the 
faithful  ever-ready  but  rather  plain  tract  ddiverer 
.  and  distrk:!  visitor  who  was  really  appreciated 
by  the  "  settled "  ones.  It  was  the  graceless 
and  charming  person,  who  came  down  once 
a  session  garbed  in  her  best  clothes  for  the 
occasion  whom  they  voted  it  had  proved  worth 
while  accepting  the  invitation  ticket  for.  One  could 
in  the  light  of  such  experiences  ask  the  Saving- 
Classes  to  calculate  prscisMy,  without  flattery  and 
without  excessive  modesty,  what  they  think  they  can 
be  worth  in  a  saving  capacity  to  the  "  world,"  and 
the  "poor."  To  begin  with  these  leisured  ladies: 
women  of  position  such  as  Lady  Constance  Lytton 
and  wealth  such  as  Mrs.  Pethick-Lawrence  and 
other  moneyed  persons  who  have  for  instance  ' '  run  ' ' 
the  W.S.  and  P.U.  Were  the  acuteness  theirs  they 
would  recognise  that  they  themselves  and  the  family 
and  moneyed  interests  which  make  them  "respected" 
are  a  direct  charge  on  the  "  poor " :  before  the 
"  poor  "  feed  themselves  with  crusts  they  must  first 
feed  these  on  whatever  expensive  things  they  can 
conceive  they  want.  In  the  second  place,  for  the 
execution  of  these  tasks  which  make  the  production 
of  this  unequally  distributed  wealth  possible,  the 
*'  poor  "  are  competent :  equipped  with  strength  and 
skill :  their  saviours  but  rarely  supplied  with  either : 
in  this  sense  therefore  the  "  poor  "  serve  their  would- 
be  servers  and  there  must  be  some  humour  for  them 
in  the  suggestion  that  it  is  otherwise.  It  is  true  of 
course  that  they  would  not  serve  could  they  avoid  it, 
but  until  they  can  themselves  increase  their  compe- 
tence, this  forced  service  is  a  necessity  and  in  accept- 
ing it  for  the  time  being  they  look  about  for 
compensations.  They  serve  themselves  as  far  as 
they  can  to  what  there  is,  and  among  the  choicer 
dishes  of  the  feast  at  which  they  may  fare,  there  is 
chief  the  graces  and  aspect  of  those  who  have  served 
themselves  better.  If  those  of  the  leisured  female 
arist<}crac^  who  are  thinking  of  plunging  into  SaJva- 
tionism  will  hesitate  a  moment  while  they  turn  over  a 
few  points,  reflection  will  give  them  pause.  Apart  from 
their  own  incompetence  to  do  anything  beyoad 
remaining  leisured,  i.e.  do-nothings,  they  might 
remember  that  they  form  picturesque  points  in  a  laad- 
scape.  If  they  require  to  learn  in  detail  what  we 
mean,  they  may  purchase  the  kind  of  literature  which 
the  "  poor  "  devour  in  quantities :  the  novelette 
which  costs  a  copper,  and  they  will  see  how  importaat 
a  part  they  play  in  the  world  of  the  poor.  Or  the 
novels  of  Ouida  will  ^wAt  them  aright.  They  will 
realise  that  for  anythmg  short  of  saving  their  owh 
soult  it  would  be  sheer  brutality  to  shatter  these 
visions  of  the  poor.  They  will  realise  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  view-points  of  the  poor  and  rich  is 
as  that  between  persons  who  occupy  a  hut  in  a  park 
and  of  those  who  inhabit  a  mansion  in  a  slum,  and  we 
believe  it  will  dawn  upon  them  why  the  wardresses 
in  a  prison  for  iostance  do  not  wax  enthusiastic  over 
the  dbtresses  of  an  eajrl's  daughter  among  them. 
They  are  rather  cast  down>  as  perhAps  some 
telf-mortlfyiag    s4U)t    might    be    wko    acctdcntaUy 
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got     a     peep     into     heaven     and   saw     the     real 
thing.      The    root    of    the  misunderstanding  which 
leads     saviours     astray     is     that     people     do     so 
tend    to    narrow    the    number    of    things    of    which 
we  can  make  use  :  serve  ourselves  from.     The  rose- 
tree  is  as  useful  as  the  cabbage  patch  :    a  delicate 
vase    as    a    slop-pail :    a    friend    more    useful    than 
a   servant;    an   expensive   wife   than    an   economical 
housekeeper  :  the  mistaken  notion  tihat  these  things 
are  otherwise  comes  from  a  too  misleading  divorce 
of  what  we  need  from  what  we  want.     A  closer  link- 
ing  of  the  two  together  may  guide  these  disturbed 
leisured   ladies   to  a  more  satisfying  decision   as  to 
whether  they  are  to  save  or  not  to  save.     If  they  fed 
it  is  for  their  own  benefit,  in  their  own  self-interest, 
if  to  intrude  on  the  "  poor,"  to  drag  tired  feet  along 
evil  streets,  to  go  to  prison,  or  to  starve  or  anything 
else   is    to    please   themselves,    that    should    settle   the 
matter  :  by  all  means  let  them  do  it.    It  is  what  they 
want  and  doubtless  the  "  poor  "  will  survive  it,  for 
they  lead  a  tenacious  life  and  when  one  interest  fails 
they  put  a  firm  tentacle  round  another. 
Ijj      ijj      ijj 
In  the  foregoing  remarks,    we  have  dealt   rather 
with    Lady   distance    Lytton's    assumptions  as  to 
"Women's"     mission:     to    the    tenets    which    her 
atmosphere    and    the    remarks    and    assertions    she 
makes   in   passing   imply   she  takes   as   established; 
but  inextricably  interknitted  into  the  structure  and 
phraseology  of  her  book  there  is  something  far  more 
curious    and    arresting.       It   is    too    insistent   to  be 
counted  as  an  impression,  or  as  something  implied: 
it  refuses  either  to  be  ignored  or  fenced  with,  it  must 
be  faced  :  the  book  is  either  it  or  nothing.    It  was  a 
first  intention  merely  to.count  tlic  number  of  references 
made  to  the  subject  and  dismiss  it  in  that  way  :  but 
as  one  read  on  it  ibecame  clear  that  to  do  so  vyoukl 
be  to  bone  a  skeleton.     One  mijst  either  refer  to  this 
preoccupation  with  the  exigencies  of  the  alimentary 
system  in  "  Prisons  and  Prisoners  "  or  merely  fence 
with  the  book.     One  might  if  one  wished,  make  a  com- 
ment on  the  apparent  mental  effect  of  persistentlyweai^ 
ing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life,  and  of  doing  the 
other  thing,  and  draw  a  parallel  for  instance  between 
two    productions — "  Prisons    and    Prisoners "    and 
"  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Goal,"  one  a  trivial  account 
of  sanitary  arrangements  and  one  the  vision  of  souls 
in  pain.     Why  this  one  feature  of  prison  life  should 
have  loomed  so  importantly  in  the  author's  account 
we  do  not  dare  definitely  to  say,  but  after  conceiving 
and  rejecting  various  explanations  we  alighted  on  fflit 
conclusion  and  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth.      It  is 
Lady  Constance  Lytton's  contribution  to  the  "  sex- 
question."     On  the  "  touching  pitch  undefiled,"  "  to 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure  ' '  principles  she  sings 
on  this  onie  note  without  a  tremor  and  considers  it  a 
daring  deed  done  for  purity. 
Oh  Saviours  !     Oh  brains  ! 

If  tS)  iji 
We  suppose  that  it  would  mean  little  to  tlla 
"  movemental  "  mind  if  one  were  to  say  that  whan 
one  has  invoked  a  label  one  has  advanced  no  further 
towards  explaining  the  thing  to  which  it  is  attached. 
We  remember  just  before  one  of  the  suffragist  proces- 
sions, one  of  the  leaders  of  subsidiary  hosts,  in  telling 
over  the  prospects  of  her  own  muster,  who  said 
"  And  I've  got  four  prostitutes  coming  too,"  in  a 
tone  which  revealed  how  overcome  she  was  with  her 
own  daring.  .  .  .  Afterwards  we  k>oked  to  her 
contingent  for  four  in  scarlet :  but  no  :  these  members 
of  aa  alient  species  if  they  were  there  were  IalMto» 
and  not  to  tie  distingished  from  the  lady's  daugbtarat 
Happily  for  the  "  movement  "  however  jxiionafHW 
much  easier  quatry  because  they  wear  tiw  gnnwM*! 
hence  they  may  rise  to  the  iotnrest  Invel  of  "hoMM*." 
"  Prisons  as  you  know  have  bsM  my  hobby.  WMl 
materniiiy  there  lurks  in  me  has  for  years  pest  bM*^ 
gradually  awakening  ov«r  the  fatt  of  prisoner*,  tiM 
delllierate,  cnul  barnai  that  is  done  to>  th«»i  tiM><' 
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souls  and  bodies,  the  ignorant,  exasperating  waste  of 
good  opportunities  in  connection  with  them,  till  now 
the  thought  of  them,  the  yearning  after  them,  turns 
in  me  and  tugs  at  me  as  vitally  and  irrepressibly  as 
ever   a    physical    child    can    call    upon    its    mother. 
The  moment  I  got  near  the  Suffragettes  the  way  to 
this  child  of  mine  seemed  easy  and  straight    but  I 
knew  the  temptation   to  think  this  must  make  me 
doubly  sure  of  my  ground.     I  have  felt  from  the  first 
that  I  could  not  take  this  woman's  movement  merely 
as  an  excuse  for  Holloway.     .     .     .     It  is  my  yearn- 
ing  after  the  hobby  that  sucks  up  my  soul  like  a  tide 
my  Nile  sources,  my  Thibet,  my  Ruvenzori.     If  you' 
••,.•,•     ■     will    only    help    me    in    spirit    that 
the  little  spark  m  Sven  Hedin  shall  not  faU  in  me 
I  am  no  hero,  but  the  thought  of  other  travellers' 
much  worse  privations  on  that  road  will,   I  believe 
fizzle  up  my  flimsy  body  enough  for  what  is  necessary.  '' 
If      If      If 
It  is  difficult  to  get  into  the  mind  which  chooses 
prisons   as    a    hobby.      One    supposes    prisons    are 
selected   on    account   of    their    human    content— the 
pnsOTers  and   in  order  to  "  help  "   them  :    yet   one 
would  doubt  whether  thene  are  many   "  prisoners   ' 
so  hard  put  to  it  that  *ey  would  choose  prisons  as 
a  hobby:  nor  indeed  so  little  capable  of  satisfying 
the  human  loneliness  whrch  die  prison-hobby  seeks 
to  fill.       They  are  ndt  of  the  kmd  which  tolerates 
things  easily :  not  so  humble  and  submissive  as  their 
saviours  seem  :  nor  so  lost  for  ways  and  means  of 
personal  salvation.     A  servant-ghl  would  not  waste 
words  over  the   "yearnings   for  motherhood,"    nor 
take  to  hobbies  as  alternatives.      Out  of  the  many 
fallen      in   prisons  whom   Lady  Constance   would 
raise   up      and    "save,"    if   the   two  cases    were 
plainly  put  to  them— hers  and  their  own— they  would 
account  their  own  the  more  preferable.     But  it  is  verv 
possible  to   take  all   these  "  yearning  "   women  too 
seriously:    there   is  an   air  of  unreality  about  their 
phrases;  if  it  is  children  they  want  when  they  can  so 

Tli^^^l  ^''T'  '"  *"*  ^^  O"-  "'ason  in  being 
fobbed  off  with  a  "  prison  "?  If  only  they  would 
msist  on  haying  a  few  minutes'  serious  discussion 
with  themselves  we  should  probably  henceforward 
hear  less  twaddling  cant  about  motherhood. 
When  we  are  unblushingly  jwsented  with  the 
fol  owing  as  a  soul-to-soul  talk  whkA  the 
author  has  with  Annie  Kenney  ("  tfaroueh 
whose)  whole  being  throbbed  the  passk>n  of  her  s^l 
for  odier  women"  :  "marching  arm-in-arm  around  the 
prden,  under  dripping  trees  "):—"  She  told  how 
amongst  these  oflftoes  o?  women  was  the  gtorious  act 
of  motherhood  and  the  tending  of  little  children. 
was  there  anythmg  in  a  man's  career  thaL 
ewini  be  so  Honourable  as  this?"  what  can 
one     say     except     that     Miss     Kenney     is     rtally 

commen?  "'^n'^'^ '     .^^^^^    Constance    makes    the 
comment,      All  that  she  said  was  obvkws,  but  in  it 

ZlJ^^^f^t^T  /**■  "ff^  ^o^hing  inevitabU  as 
be.T,n  f  ^"^t        ^*  '"  "''  "'^•^y  ^«  ««'  *at  it  will 
thel  ™  a  r"  *?  ^t**"*!""*  of  a  lunatic  asylum  untess 
y  ffuU  themselves  tc^ether. 

jfej*.    ■■:■.  :,.,>  If  If  If 

Perhaps  they  would  claim  that  mania  has  its 
aovantages :  undoubtedly  these  two  women  mooning 
awmt  in  a  wet  garden,  persuading  each  other  that 
Zt.  !^  ?*  motherhood  "  which  they  share  with  the 
TOuJ"^  .d«>p.  birds  and  trees  placed  a  special  halo 
round  their  heads  were  having  the  time  of  their  lives  : 

haD^"  ^""•'u  "*"*•  ^  "^'^y  *'°'^»  ""ay  grow 

C^h      iZ  **  "^'""  *"  *«y  '«»^«  inherited  great 
thiT  ;  .  *^^  question  the  kindness  of  restoring 

rat,  to  onlookers  their  condition  conveys  a  serious 
are^r  •  ^^  ^^  complaint  of  which  the  sufferers 
and^  **"'  ,8  the  most  salient  feature  about  them, 
frail  h!*-  *"'™"'  **  victims  of  tepid  emotions  too 
"  w>  rise  to  the  consummation^point  where  they 
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strike  then-  definite  image  and  define  their  natore,  ar« 
genuine  sources  of  distress.  The  obvious  couri  to 
ake  in  relation  to  them  would  be  to  forget  them  :  but 
in  these  times  their  numbers  are  legion  f  they  rule  the 
roost,  and  it  is  difficult.  They  emerge  everywhere 
m  literature  and  affairs-^verywhere.  OnlyXnte 
Art  of  Living  grows  better  known  will  they  be  cata- 
logued in  their  proper  place:  fortes  too  feeble  for 
knowledge  Tdl  then  we  must  all  perforce  swim  in 
their  treacle-ish  stream  of  emotions  too  feeble  to 
clarify  themselves. 

■"''>■''    "i^'i-v       .  ,  '.< ,    ,.   If       If       Cf  ~ 

To  oiir  r«gret  the  expenditure  of  space  upon  one 
volume  leaves  but  little  to  give  to  th^  secoi^-Mr 
iJyson  s  cartoons.  In  mitigation  be  it  said  that  in 
Tu  of^H  '"'  ^T  '^f^^''^  ^'^  ^'  the  while  mind- 
suffr^.,  «c  ^^r\  "  «lvationi.m  were  limited  to 
suffragists  and  other  persons  of  delkate  intelligence 

lr"5'"K'^*'y  ^  """"^^  ^«^  """^^  than  bare  me^ 
tion  .  It  IS  because  one  can  see  the  trace  of  the  insidi- 

Zt^T/"'"'"?  '•'"  u""'^  "^  *  ^^»«d  craftsman 
IJi  o.  ^"'^'^  '*'°'^  while  to  linger  over  the 
oo^iT-  .?o"*'y'  *'«'  «P'"t  '^"^h  nms^its  sa^pi„| 
T  '".  u"^"  ""**  Prisoners  "  is  the  same  Spirk 
as  that  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Daily  Herald  "•  S 
gentle,  smudging,  btearing,  confusing,  competent  U> 
defeat  the  finest  pem:il  which  is  effe^  by  UrSiflS 
ence.  A„d  Mr.  Dyson  is  under  its  influeiie  it  h« 
gone  so  far  as  to  start  cataracts  growing  on  his  eyes 
so  ^ey  cannot  see  straight.  Alwlys  they  are  tou^^S 
an  a^«r  >r'"'^  propaganda.  What'^business  h« 
an  artist  with  propaganda?  his  business  is  to  bear 
t^e  witness  and  look  straight  thmugh  opink«  wSj 
merely  queers  one's  visk>n  and  recort  what  he  se«^ 
If  truth  won't  save  a  case,  partisanship  can't.  A 
year  ago,  in  the  first  issue  of  this  paper,  we^iewed 
a  first  volume  of  Mr.   Dyson's  dVawings  a^S 

not  present  the  appearance  of  some  beautiful  lawn- 
tennis  champion  masquerading  as  a  navvy.  yiJSf 
the  ways  and  works  of  fat  plutocrats  with  k  dSte 
ironic  scorn.  And  that  a  hoofed  fat  and  geniid  devf 
^SLITJ^'"''  """'^  ''^  ^"'t«We  as^ears  o^a 
SSl.r«rif^*  1?  "  gpHywog,  a  face  kindly  as  the 
«n„  ^iL^"*!^.'*^"*  '«  "«"  »  creation  likely  to  cut 
any  H^  here.  His  Lean  Men  and  his  Fat  mL  wSe 
both  fadures:  they  are  still  running  arKi  t^y  are 
stril  fadures  We  suggest  that  Mr.  Dyson  s^k  1^ 
Lansbury,  forget  for  the  moment  Plut^y  Denml 
cracy,  JustKe.  Equality,  Fnitemity  and^'hS^ 
by  a  senes  of  satirical  sketches  on  himsdf    a  ^ 

^.elJn'l^lt'^  ^'  *«  ^"^  andllop  wh'S 
.ZJr^^  •  u  P'''^^''  ^^  '^'^  '»"'ong  the  saviour*- 
^J^.-P^'&ht  persons  will  pray  for  hi.  soul  _L_ 

l!o?Iro*^'H^r?^  »  the  volume  (which  is  handsomely 
Wr^wt  Tk  *  '^  P™=*  """*y  t''nes  over)  are  Mr 
H.  G.  Wdls'  boots,  and  the  cartoon  which  the^X 
««.le  entitled-"  A  little  child  shall  leS  ^L'^, 
We  best  in  the  collection.  But  why  on  earS  a~ 
fnTrtr^lf rth'^'-^l  '-/"  «naccot^t:ble'^S?at^ 
have  do^i  „f  >  '"^^^  ^"y  °««  «'  *em  would 
OriJZ?!^  H  "^  r"  P"*  '"  the  place  of  Sliss 
Mr  ^,^'"i^""*i?8*'^  *^^«')  *ho  leads  th^! 
Jm.,n^f^^^'   ^'"-   Chestertbn  or  any  of  Te 

f^ZuS^  "^"^  **"*  '"  *^"^"P»  ""d  anille-strap 
Shoes  would  have  penetrated  to  the  root  of  the  situa. 
t  or^nd  would  have  been  far  Itss  misleadiw!  "T^ 
>s  because  the  spirit  of  the   "  little  child  'WsMd^ 

Svtoni  -K*  f!n  '"  "^  "«"'«™  authir^ad 
mT^l  ^   "*  '^'"t»-8'»et  work  that  the  spirit  at 

m  command  of  the  situation. 


a^      T"''  <IALEWE.  ai,.  Boulevanl  ITupail. 

^^     Exhibition    of   ftwnrings   tnd   Sketches,    by 
ClMlfcs    Wnrsr  DWy,    Rhiy    rstft-.Jt,fto    ,st. 
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The  Prose  of  W.  H.  Hudson. 

By  Richard  Aldington. 

N.INE  people  out  of  ten  when  asked  their  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hudson's  books  will  rep>ly  that  they  have 
always  understood  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
modern  prose-writers  and  that  they  have  always 
intended  to 'read  his  books,  but  somehow  there  was 
never  time.  .  .  .  After  receiving  at  least  a  dozen 
similar  replies  to  this  question,  and  because  certain 
literary  friends  of  mine,  who  presumably  had  read 
Mr.  Hudson,  assured  me  that  his  books  were  about 
the  greatest  thing  in  literature,  I  concluded  to  dis- 
cover for  myself  the  reason  of  this  great  respect 
among  the  many  who  had  not  read  him  and  this 
enthusiasm  among  the  few  who  had. 

Thus,  when  I  came  to  read  Mr.  Hudson's  books, 
my  feelings  werie  about  as  follows  : — "  I  know  he 
writes  books  on  natural  history  and  South  America 
from  his  titles.  Certain  people  in  whose  judgment  I 
have  some  faith  profess  to  admire  him  immensely. 
On  the  other  hand  the  general  run  of  people  have 
only  that  vague  respect  for  him  which  the  mediocre 
feel  towards  a  '  classic. '  The  chances  are  that  he  is 
very  fine." 

I  am  afraid  I  expected  too  much;  at  any  rate  my 
first  venture  was  a  great  disappointment.  From  the 
library  list  of  Mr.  Hudson's  books  I  picked  one 
which  had  the  pleasing  title,  "  A  Crystal  Age."  Un- 
fortunately it  was  the  early  edition  without  the 
preface  warning  the  reader  of  its  vaguely  Morris-like 
Utopian  tendencies.  A  worse  specimen  of  Mr. 
Hudson's  art  could  not  have  been  chosen — at  least 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  In  spite  of  a  certain 
constructive  skill  and  of  the  very  limpid  form  of 
expression,  its  Jeffries-McMTis-i88o  sentiments  and 
its  damnable  Sunday-school  ethics  were  paralysing  to 
admiration.  The  reader's  first  impulse  on  reading 
this  book  is  to  rush  out  into  the  street,  shake  the 
first  navvy  he  meets  by  the  hand,  and  thank  God  for 
filth,  beer,  noise'  and  naturalness.  Exercising  more 
generosity  and  self-control  than  usual  I  "  gave  him 
another  <iance." 

Let  me  digress  here  to  say  that  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  narrating  a  personal  adventure 
among  a — to  me — unknown  author's  books.  I 
therefore  make  no  apology  for  dealing  with  these 
works  in  the  order  1  read  them  instead  of  in  the  more 
ordinary  and  orderly  classification  of  preference. 
The  second  of  Mr.  Hudson's  books  which  fell  into 
my  hands  was  "  El  Omb«i." 

That  was  in  some  sort  an  enlightenment,  and  I  did 
not  need  to  read^any  more  to  understand  why  my 
friends  had  praised  Mr.  Hudson  to  me.  Practically 
from  the  first  page  of  the  first  story  of  that  wonderful 
hook  I  was  filled  with  a  greet  lit«rai'y  pleasttre,  and 


hiore  than  that  ^ven,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  literary 
pleasure  of  a  new  kind.  I  can  only  explain  my 
impression  by  a  banal  and  ineffective  kind  of  meta- 
phor. I  felt  as  if  I  were  sitting  by  a  small  stream  of 
silvery  water  tumbling  over  brown  mossy  stones 
among  green  reeds  on  a  sunny  day,  so  that  in  one 
place  the  water  seemed  dark  ochre,  in  another  green, 
in  another  blue  where  the  sky  was  reflected,  and 
white  where  the  water  splashed  over  a  little  rock  and 
gold  where  the  sunlight  touched  the  ripples.  Only 
m  this  way  can  I  express  the  feeling  of  fresh  vivid 
colour  and  of  harmonious  language,  beautifully  clear. 
Add  to  that  the  excitement  one  gets  from  reading 
good  poetry  and  you  get  my  impression. 

Indeed  I  am  not  certain  that  we  ought  not  to 
claim  Mr.  Hudson  as  a  poet — the  French  would 
certainly  do  so.  They  would  call  him  a  poet  writing 
in  prose.  Take  this  passage,  for  example,  from  the 
early  part  of  El  Ombu  : — 

"  Do  you  hear  the  mangangi,  the  carpenter  bee, 
in  the  foliage  over  our  heads?  Look  at  him,  like  a 
ball  of  shining  gold  among  the  green  lcavc»,  sus- 
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pended  in  one  place,  humming  loudly  !  Ah,  sefiw 
the  years  that  are  gone,  the  people  that  have  lived 
and  died,  speak  to  me  thus  audibly  when  I  am  sitting 
here  by  myself.  These  are  memories ;  but  there  are 
other  things  that  come  back  to  us  from  the  past-  I 
mean  ghosts.  Sometimes,  at  midnight,  the  whole 
tree,  from  its  great  roots  to  its  topmost  leaves,  is  seen 
from  a  distance  shining  like  white  fire.  What  is  that 
fire,  seen  of  so  many,  which  does  not  scorch  the 
leaves?  And,  sometimes,  when  a  traveller  lies  down 
here  to  sleep  the  siesta,  he  hears  sounds  of  footstmg 
coming  and  going,  and  noises  of  dogs  and  fowl»^ 
and  of  children  shouting  and  laughing,  and  voices  of 
people  talking;  but  when  he  starts  up  and  listens, 
the  sounds  grow  faint,  and  seem  at  last  to  pass  away 
into  the  tree  with  a  low  murmur  as  of  wind  among 
the  leaves."  ' 

I  have  transcribed  the  wftolie  paragraph  when  I  meant 
merely  to  quote  a  portion,  but  I  had  to  continue, 
partly  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  writing  down  such 
fine  English  and  partly  because  the  cadence  and  sense 
of  the  prose  required  full  quotation.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  particular  passage  which  sets  it  above  the  rest 
of  the  story  from  which  it  is  taken ;  I  mean  by  that 
that  words  as  delicate,  imagination  as  unforced,  a 
charm  as  great  may  be  found  throughout  the  tale. 
It  has  an  extraordinary  suavity  and  romance.  And 
the  prose  is  so  fine  and  clear,  like  a  stream  as  I  have 
said,  and  the  imagination  so  unclouded ;  there  is  so 
strong  a  sense  that  the  writejr  used  words  not  because 
he  did  not  know  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  say  but 
because  he  had  old  memories,  or  new  fancies,  so 
utterly  free  from  vagueness,  that  it  all  fell  into  words 
quite  easily  and  unconsciously;  that  it  seems  like 
poetry  to  us  and  we  understand  why  it  is  that  die 
French  say  that  a  man  can  be  a  novelist  and  write 
prose,  and  yet  be  a  poet. 

The  story  called  "  Marta  Riquelme  "  has  a  great 
allure ;  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  why.  The  tale  of 
the  lonely  priest  in  the  remote  South  American  village 
combating  the  old  pagan  gods  who  are  gatherwl 
there  as  in  their  last  citadel— this  story  has  so  much 
of  the  essential  stuff  of  tragedy  in  it  that  it  stands 
out  with  a  certain  permanence  among  one's  memories 
of  books.  In  this  short  story,  and  in  the  two  novels 
to  be  mentioned  later,  Mr.  Hudson  has  created  a  new 
sense  of  the  supernatural,  and  presented  it  in  such  a 
way  that  disbelief  is  harder  than  credulity.  You  do 
not  believe  that  a  terribly  wretched  woman,  perse- 
cuted by  the  old  gods  Pachacamac  and  Viracocho, 
can  be  changed  by  them  into  a  spirit-bird,  the  Kakai, 
whose  screams  are  heard  among  green  foliage,  but 
whose  shape  is  never  seen?  No?  Then  read 
'•Marta  Riquelme,"  and  two  pages  from  the  end  put 
the  book  down  and  swear  that  it  did  not  happen— if 
you  can.  The  best  tales  of  the  "  Metamorphoses" 
are  nothing  to  this. 

"  Green  Mansions  "  and  "  The  Purple  Land  "  are 
the  names  of  Mr.  Hudson's  two  novels.  The  purple 
land  which  England  lost  is  the  Banda  Oriental  in 
South  America— whatever  that  may  be.  Mr.  Hudson 
tells  somewhere  or  other  how  the  book  was  only 
reviewed  twice  on  its  first  appearance,  and  once 
under  "  Travel  and  Geography  "  !  A  tribute  to  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Hudson's  fiction.  The  plot  of  die 
book  is  not  particularly  felkitous.  It  mostly  happen* 
m  the  foreword.  An  Englishman,  Richard  Lamb, 
runs  away  with  an  Argentine  girl  to  Monte  Videoi 
goes  up  country  (without  his  wife)  looking  for  a  job, 
combines  the  "  Sentimental  Journey  "  with  martial 
exploits  and  botany,  and  eventually  returns  with  a 
damosel  errant  to  his  pretty  wife  who  has  waited  for 
him  with  an  old  aunt.  The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in 
Its  reconstruction  of  a  life  that  none  of  us  Europeans 
has  ever  lived— the  life  of  the  gauchos  and  ranch' 
keepers  in  that  primitive  land.  "  The  iron  foot  at 
Progress  "  as  Mr.  Hudson  calls  it,  has  stamped  out 
all  this  simple  existence  and  substituted  the  bonw» 
of    cleanliness    and    mediocrity.       We   sjanpathia*. 
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But  Mr.  Hudson  is  more  charming  when  tellinir  ub 
his  recollections  of  these  days,  than  when  lamenting 
the  evil  times  that  have  come  to  pass.     Doubtless  if 
was  admirable  to  be  in  North  America,  say,   when 
nobody  but  a  few  nonconformists  and  Red  Indianc 
lived  there;  doubtless  the  old  Banda  52,5  was 
more  delightful  than  the  new  to  a  man  who  was  f 
ifoologist  and  specialist  in  solitudes;  but  damnable 
as  the  present  age  is.  we  live  in  it,  and  mere™don 
is  useless  and  merdy  nerve-racking  to  the  reactionair 
A  beastly  age  is  the  age  for  artists;  there  is  a^e 
opportunity  for  them  to  atone  for  the  shortcoming 
of  life  by  the  splendour  of  their  imaginations.     S 
jsthe  reason  why  people  nowadays  read  so  manv 
books,  why  we  hear  of  a  revival  of  the  intLTt  i^ 
poetry;  I  positively  tremble  with  excitement  Then  1 
think  of  the  chance  writers  have  to-day      Th;  ,nL- 
brick  villas  and  stockbrokers  the^n%- i^^^EnS 
fpLXr'^'^r.?'  ''''  '''  '-^  -  demonsti^tf tSj 

"  Green  Mansions  "  mieht  almnei^  ».„„  u 
written  by  Mr  Conrad  hims^r  ItlTone'aTanS: 
over  him.  It  does  not  exhaust  one's  braT^d 
emotion  to  breaking  point  with  intensity.  ZL^i 
t  has  emotion  and  intensity  it  does  not  fatigue  Me 
in  the  reading.  "  Lord  Hm  ••  a.,j  ■<  r  m-T?  ""* 
Sentimentale  '' are  coSnl^ ^i^'^^.Z^TZ 
safely  taken  in  small  do^^f"  j^'^^t^  ""^y  ^ 


safdy  taken  in  "smaFdolT'  r^'nTJ^  -"'^  "^ 
a  reader's  pleasure  in  Mr.  Hud2^n"s  beTutif^  ^t 
by  saying  stupid   things   about  it?  yet   one  or  ^ 
»  should  be  noted.     The  su,;e^at,^'  f/ ,2^ 
strong  here,    and   yet  well   proportioned       W^^*^ 

ooncealejmovll^;^;.^^^^^^^^^^  ^--^.J^ 

••  etr 't  ^^■— Advefr^s'aSofgni-id;  " 
shfr^^X  .'"tSC  ^'^Mr-'  ^^'**''"  "  H-P- 
tastes  and  his  dStIn  o^h  '^^•'  *l*?"  ''"  P"**""^ 
in  spite  of  Mr  HnS  "  o^^ervrng  birds.  I  wonder, 
Wnd  prolrly  b^olT  "P^*^-  T'^^^her  books  of  this 
however  S^e^-v^^^*^*^  i"""  "^'^^'^  '^''*^''<««> 
the  accurate  wrwL  %  *^'"'  **  ^"'•k^anship  and 
though  I  hlZT!j^^J^^^y^ngh,t 
no  greater  re<in«.f  *„    »Z    T?^,     *^'*^  above,  I  feel 

»nd  interesting  asT^  T^  ^W'^J"^"-  Charming 
and  "  Hampshie  Davs  '^  Mr  „^  Shepherd's  Life  " 
admired  foi^^ -Gretn  ^w  ^  H«d«>n  is  most  to  be 
Granted  tCknow^^^T""^"^  ^**  "  ^1  OmbA." 
nowaday  JandTSi^^.r^llf'V^*^  »  "«»*  rare 
*«»-e    of    iiv"„V  ^i        T^  "*'  '"''"^'  there  are  a 

;;Adve„turer'"a^onT'Br„,."^  .^=^^0  D'^  ^^^^ 
Marta  Rinu..lf««  ••       ™"* .  ^'"O  Diablo  "  and 

^^'y  '>ore5  liSTbirds^fr"'!:!-  ^'^'nally  I  got 
without  any  dsre^I^  after  about  six  volumes,  ^d 
P«int  of  view  k1?^  '  '"*'"!'*  ^"^  '"""  an  artst's 
^'^•'  th^itVto°Z'Z:"^T'^^''  **  "  •'"•'hie  o' 
•^lieve  there  i,»!?.    t^^ddie  about  trees."     I  don't 

'*  to  say  whenTi.  ,  ""*  "^  "^^"^  history-^hat 
?HthorhasSno   tife^^'Kf''"''^  interesttiiat  the 

"«rer  to  literal"  ^^f**   ^^l'''^   '•'ff""   («'ho  is 

«ientific  wrS^i-  u"  *^^  "*  «w««thing  about 
""«•    ItTSlit^Slf  '^*^  '*  bo«««,e  after  a 

"•y  friend   Ezra    P«     T  *'"°'^'»n»-     "  Science,"  as 


A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
Young  Man. 

Bv  Jambs  Joycb. 

H  ^  kll^,'ir"*AT  "^^  ^^'  '^^'^  «  his  aunt's 
iJn        "^   ^   !™P  '^"''  »  reflector  hung  on  tLe 

his  aui^r^^T'rtadfnA^  '^^'""*"  ^'^  ^t^lX 
her  knis"^^  sTe' ^ofk^d''  rZ7  Z^.t"":' ^'^ 
picture  that  was  set  in  it  and  sai^  mTsliJy"  '^"'^ 

—  The  beautiful  Mabel  Hunter  ' 

Pictrfn^s^l/r^r  ''"  ''''^  ^'^  P-^  -  the 

—  What  18  she  in.  mud?        -  ... 

—  In  a  pantomime,  love.  '       ' 

nioTht'f'L'ei^^^a^Voft^pt^''  ^^T  "«- 
mured  as  if  fascinft^?  ^^   ^'^''^   ^**   «"»^ 

—  The  beautiful  Mabel  Hunter  I 

hurried  to  her  side  to  see  He  m^J^ed  th.  ^I?''  ^^ 
the  paper  with  his  reddened  1,7^^^1,5".^ 
aho^enng  her  aside  and  complain!:i1S:::n,e'c^2'd 

up"i^  ^^e  StLl  *%"»^7  hn^drfast  rx>om  high 
flkkeixS  on^he  wXan7t.''°T •  u'^^"  «^^» 
spectral  dusk  wis  galerTn'g  u^^nte  riler""S   ' 

st  ^bTsti^d^t  rsLT-i™?-  -- 

tt^^oftrrrch^,,?^^^^ 

windi„g%Xi«  a^d'ia'^^i   '^"^  ^'^  ^^"•'='  »"•* 
<!.„iA  1     u     ,      "  lagged  caverns. 

doo^a^  V«i.^'^'"^  ^^^  °^  something  i„  the 

ofXd^rwV  iar^LT'^f **  •"  **  ^•-- 

there,  drawn  iherebrTh^  ^T^J'''*^  ^  '"°°*'«y  *as 
A  whining  vo£-^^e  TrL^Z'dl':^^'.  ^'^  ^^ 
—  Is  that  Josephine?  «»»ing 

the  firej'a'ce'""'''*  "*""""  ""^«^  <^^y  fn», 
;?r- No,  Ellen,  it's  Stephen.;  „|j:,;^^=^         ' 

■     •     ■   ,0>  good  ev«jingf  StenlmB,  

hreSprfacti/rS^^^^  -"« 
woma^ttTe  C'  '^''^'"^-  ^"'"^  **«»  ^he  ol* 

But  she  did  not  answer  the  question  and  «ud 
we^  jo*S;  sLS,  J"-"''--      '  thtiSt'  yo.. 
ia^higT^bly"^    ^"    *^^    ^".    ^  feu   to,: 

at  Ha^W'stZ'S-!  "^"•f  "'  a  chUdren's  party  ' 
grown  uin  hZ^dhet^TiT"^^*^-  """^""^  had 
The  chuS^n.  weTrJig'^^'lS  Ke***  n""" 
danced  and  romped  noiX  Td  »h/  u  I  "«pk««. 
share  their  merrimf.nf  h- f  u^  *•",*"*•'  ^^  tried  to 
amid  the  gay^^^L."  ??'"'^'  "  ^'^""y  «««« 
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li9  tiM  haitthrchfldrcn  who  had|  stajiviitaCMt  were 
putting  on  their  things  :  the  party  was  over.  She 
had  thrown  a  shawl  about  her  antf,  as  they  went 
together  towards-  tlte-  tram.  SfM-ays-  ol  her  fresh  warm 
breath  flew  gaiJy  above  her  cowled  head  and  her 
shoes  tapped  blithely  on  the  glassy  road. 

It  was  the  last  tram.  The  lank  brown  horses 
lMm>  ir  and  sbeek  tfaeir  bel}»  t&  the  «lear  n^bt  in 
aAncMtion.  The  eonduetor  t^ked  with  the  driver, 
»  nndding  often  io  the  green  light  of  the  lamp. 
I  Hm  empty  asats.oi  the  tram  were  scattered  »  few 
•vred  ticket*.  No  souad  of  footsteps  came  tip  or 
down  the.  mad.  No-  sound  broke  the  peace  of  the 
night  save  when  the  lank  brown  horses  robbed  their 
Maes  together  and  sjkkA  their  bells. 

They  seemed  to  listen,  he  on  the  upper  Mep^  and. 
^e  on  the  lower.      She  came  up  to  his  step  many 
times  and  went  down  to  hers  again  between  their 
phrases,  and  once  or  twico  stood  ck>se  beside  him  for 
some  moments  »a  tbe  upper  step,  forgetting  ti>  go 
down,  and  then  went  down.     His  heart  danced  upon 
her  movements  like  a  cork  upon  a  tide.     He  heard 
what  hsr  eyes  said  to  him  from  beneath  dieir  cowl 
wd  hww  that  in  some  dim  past,  whether  in  Kfe  or 
revery,  he  had  heard  their  tale  before.     He  saw  her 
urge;  hm  vanities,  her  fine  dress  and  sash  and  long 
WBck  ttockii^s,  and  knew  that  he  had  yielded  to 
tnem   a  thousand   times.      Yet  a  voice   witWn   him 
speke  abowe  the  noise  of  hi»  dancing  heart,  asking 
hint  wouW  he  take  bci!  gift  to  which  he  had  only  to- 
**«*^  o"t  *>»  hand.     And  he  remembered  the  ds^ 
when  he  and  Eileen  had  stood  looking  into  the  Hotel 
Grounds,  watching  the  waiters  running  op  a  trail  of 
bunting  on  the  fls^^staff  and  the  fox  terjtier  scampeiv- 
i^gto  awL  fro  on  the  mnof  lawn,  and  how,  att  of  a 
siMienv  she  had  broken  out  into  a  peal  of  laughter 
Md  had  ran  down  the  sloping  curve  ot  Ae  path. 
Nowi  a»  then,  he  stood  lisdes^  in  his  (rface,  scem- 
uig*f  a  tranquil  watdier  of  die  scene  before  him. 

—•  ae  too  wants  me  to.  catch  hold  of  her,  he 
thougkfe^  That's  why  she  came  with  me  to  the  tran. 
I  could  easily  oalch  hold  of  her  when  she  comes  up 
t»  my  step :  nobody  is  looking.  I  could  hold  her 
and  kiss  her.  I 

But  he  did  neitlKr  :  and,  when-  ha  was  £ttiag  ak»e 
m  the  deserted  tram  he  tore  his  tfeket  into  shreds 
and  stared  gk»mily  at  the  corrugated  footboard. 

Tbe  next  d^  he  sat  at  his^  table  in  the  bare  upper 
room  for  muny:  hours.  Before  him  lay  a  new  pen,  a 
new  bottle  of  ink  and  a  new  emerald  eaercise.  From 
fa««e  of,  habit  he  had  written  at  tte  top  of  tie  first 
page  the  initial  letters  of  the  Jesuit  motta:  A.M.D.G. 
On  the  first  line  of  the  page  appeared  the  title  of  the 

verses  he  was  t»ying  ta  write :  To.  E C .     He 

kneW'  it  was  right  to  begin  so^  fot  he  had  seen  stmiTar 
titles  in  the  collected  poems  of  Lord  Byron.     When 
h*  had  writteB  this  title  and  drawn  an  ornamental 
line  underneath  he  fell  into  a  day  drean*  and  began  to 
draw  di^p-ams  on  tke  cerer  of  the  book.     Hte  saw 
hiBMelf  smmg  at  his  table  in  Bray  the  morning  after 
the  discussion  at  the  Christmas  dinner  tabte    ttyimr 
t«»  writ*  a  paem  about  Pamell  ou  th«  b«:h  of  one  of 
ttis  father  s  second  moiety  notkes.      Bm-  his  brain 
had  Ae.  nfuaeri  to  grapple  with   the  theme   and 
a««»tin(b  he  had  conered  the  page  with  the  names 
a«d  tMrnni  1  ol  certaiu  ol  his  dasaawltis  : 
Boderide  KicUMmi 
J«ha.Laiwto» 
Aatko^  MacSwan«y 


tm:s   S6oi,s't 


NaM^  it  MfBd  w  if  kv  «0«M  Ml  tmaim  bat    by 

S ^"tJir  *^\y^^  ttmdmtA  i»  trace  of 
nott^M  h^aarf^«h«  appmr  ytm^f,  T^  verses  toltt 
36i?h2Sr'y*  "*  **  »ai»£r  b>yy  a«»  dte 
was  hidden  in  the  hearts  oi  iIm  wo^aMniMK  m^  ^'■~ 


stOQcK  in  silence  buneath  the  leafless  trees  and  wbuu 
the  moment  of  farewell'  had  come  the  kiss,  whiefc 
had'  been  withhefd  by  onei  was  given  by  bodk  AftHr 
this  the  letters :  L.  D.  S.  were  written  at  the  foot  o£ 
the  page  and.  Having  hidden  t^e  book,  he  went  into 
his'  mother's'  bedh>om  and  gazed'  at  his  face  for  %. 
long  time  in  the  mirror  of  Her  dressing  table. 

But  his  Ibng  spelf  of  leisure  and  liber^  w» 
drawing  to  its  end.  €h»e  evening  his  father  caaie 
home  full  of  news  which  kept  his  tongue  busy  all 
through  dinner.  Stephen  had  been  awaiting  his 
father's  return  for  there  had  been  mutton  hash  that 
day  and  He  knew  that  his  father  would  make  him  dip 
his  bread  in  the  gravy.  But  he  did  not  relish  di« 
hash'  for  the  mention  of  Clbngowes'  had  coated  bis 
palate  with  a-  scum  of  dtegtnt. 

—  I  walked  hang  into  him,  said  Mr.  Dedalus  Aw 
the  fourth  time,  just  at  die  corner  of  the  square. 

—  Then  I  suppose,  said'  Mrs.  Ctedalus,  he  will  be 
able  to  arrange  it.     I  mean  about  Belvedere. 

—  Of  course,  he  will,  said  Mr.  Dedahis.  Don't  I 
tell!  ycnx  he's  Provincial  of  tfte  ordier  now?^ 

—  P  never  liked  the  idfea  of  sending  him  to  the 
Cheistian  Brothers  ntyself,  said  Mrs.  OMbIus. 

—  Christian  Brothers  be  damned!  said  Sfr. 
Dedaftis.  Is-  it  wit*  Paddy  Stink  and  MSckey  Mud? 
No',  tet  hinr  stick  t»- the  Jesuits  in  God's  name- sioee 
he  began  with  them.  TheyTl'  be  of  service  to  him  ia 
after  years.  Those  are  the  fellows  chat  can  get  ywi' 
a  position. 

—  And  they're  a  very  rich  order;  aren't  they, 
Simon?' 

—  Rather.  They  live  well',  P  tell' you.  You  saw 
their  table  at  Clongowes.  Fed  up,  by  God,  Ifte 
gamecocks. 

Mr.  Dediilus  pushed  his  plate  over  to  Stephen  and' 
bade  Him  finish'  what  was  on  iti. 

—  Now  then,  StepSenv  He  said',  you  must  put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  old^  chap.  You've  had  a  fine 
long  holiday. 

—  €>,  I'm  sure  he'll  work  very  hard  now,  said 
Mrs.  DcdiaAis,  especmiiy  when  he  Has  Maurice  wi» 
hinr. 

—  O,  Holy  P^tri,  I  forgot  about  Maurice,  said'Hfr. 
EAedaftis.  Here,  Maurice  !  Come  here,,  you  thidc^ 
headed  ruffian- !  Do- you  know  I'm-  going"  to  send'yotr 
to  a  college  where  they'll  teach  you  to  spell  c;a.t. 
cat.  And  I  '11  buy  you  a  nice  little  penny  handkerchief 
to^  keep- yonr  nose  dry.     Won^^t  that  be  grand  fun? 

Maurice  grinned  at  his  futher  and'  then  at  his 
brother.  V9r.  Dedalus  screwed  his  glass  into  hi*  eye 
and  stared  hard'  at  both  of  his  sons.  Stephen 
mumbled  his  bread-  wiiAoot  answering  His  f^theHr 
gaze. 

—  By  the  bye,  said  Mr.  EhKfelns  at  limgtft,  the 
rector  or  provincial  rather,  was  teHtng  me  that  stt)ry 
about  you  and  Father  EMian.  You'i-e  an  impudent 
thief,  he  said. 

—  O.,  he  didn't,  Simon! 

—  Not  He  !  said  Mr.  Oedalus.  But  he  g;ave  mt  a 
great  account  of  the  wheilt  affaih  We  were  chattfhg, 
you  know,  and  one  word  borrowed  another.  And,  by 
the  way,  who  db  yoa  think-  he  told  me  will  get  that 
job  in  t*ecorporatiiBtti>  But  Fll'  telf  you  that  a/ter. 
Wett,  as  I  was  sayii«g^,  we  were  chatting  away  quitP 
friendly  and'  he  asked  me  dW  our  friend  here  wear 
gliasacs  still  and  then  he  told  me  the  whofc  story. 

—  And  waa  he  annoyed,  Simon? 

—  Annoyed  !     Not  he  f   Mmly  liltlir  c^  I'  he  sai* 
Mr.  Oedblus  imitated'  (he  mihciijg  nasal  tfjne  of  the 

ProvnettJ. 

—  faAar-  Dblan  and  I,,  when  I  t»ld  Aem  alt  at 
dinaMT  wbtm  'A,  father  and  I  had  a  great  Taugh  ovef 
it.  IW  btUm^  mini  yourtttf,  Fitthtr  Dgim,  s^d  I.  <*" 
yomtg  Okibku  wM  tend  yon  uf  for  imcF  nine.  We  had' 
a  temouB  taug^  togeOer  over  It.     Ha  !  IfeM«a  ! 

Wf.  EXHUu*  turned  to  bth  wi(fe  and  ihteifiectBd  in 
his  natural  voice : 

—  SJkiw*  yott  the  spirit  ht  whibft  fSiey  take  th« 
b<^8  there.     ^  a  ^tsait  fisr  your  Wk^  far  diplomacy  f 


tie  feaswimed  the  provincial's  voioe  and  repeated  ■ 

_.  I  to^d  l*nm  aJl  at  dinner  about  it  and  Father 

Dolan  and  I  and  all  of  us  we  all  had  a  heartv  launh 

together  over  it.     Ha  I  Ha  I  Ha  !  ^      ^^ 

(To  be  Continued.) 


^ 


'?j-..i; 


SSl.^  ^   ^^   '*'"'  ^«*   ^'^tioa,   only   with 
S^^h^f ''•  ^y^J*^  °^  Salamander*,  die  w«rid 


MemoiVs  of  a  Chariraiflg  Person. 

'i     FOURTII   CowVBRSiCTIOW. 

'THE  next  time  I  met  the  Count  he  began  enquiring 
1      again  whioh  kind  among  t*e  invisible  peoples 
u      rVf!?  T^  '"'^affe;   and  when   I  told 

b«m  I  hadn  t  yet  made  up  my  mind  on  the  subiect  he 
argued  with  me  at  some  length.  Did  I  not  believe 
It  possible  that  God  should  have  made  creatures  such 
as  he  described,  out  of  the  elements?  It  was  possible 

that  he  had  done  so?  Thereupon  the  Count  oB^ 
me  the  most  convincing  proof:  namely,  dtat  he 
should  cause  one  of  Cardan's  Sylphs  to  anoear  whn 
would  tell  me  all  about  herself.  ^^^'  ^° 

I  objected  strongly  to  this  idea,  allying  Aat  I  did 
«rt  ,»«nt  s«h  p«Hrf  till  I  was  quite^nvinced  that 
these  beings  were  not  the  enemies  of  God.     He  went 

Choreh,  S.  Adianasius  and  S.  Jerome,  bodi  of  whom 
had  wntlen  about  the  temptatk>n«  of  S.  Antho„r»^ 
slh^  kI"J!*=*'°^'  ''^  '''»  «.nven«tioas  wkh  a 
:^^  'kT'^"''*  ^"^  '^"''*  •*^«'-  h«»*  done  had  th^ 
toter  been  a  devil.      I  ^  „ot,  he  «ud,   tHan^ 

m,  J't.*"*"  *"=?  r'*"''  ••  '^  •*  supposed  Z^ 
i  Anint^LT.'^.*''  ^*''««  hennitTto  whom 
S..  Anthony  told  bis  adventures,  I  should  have  taken 
upon  myself  to  convince  him  tliat  it  was  all   n^^ 

S°^'  '"''  ^^«»  »»*'*  *««ded  AthLaVui  f^ 
pubh^mg  any  story  ao  contrary  to  ZS 
phiiosopfay,  and  oommonsBBae  I  •«»»g"on, 

"True,"  said  I.  "I  OtamM  eitbnr  have  said 
nrthing  at  all,  or  a  g^t  dHml  rno^T^  ^  "^ 
™  .2.    .."?"'"*  ^'^  Jerome  couldn't  say  more  "  he 

f.  «  *A^''u"'^y  the  Sylph  hadn't  proposed  marria~ 
*«it  would  not  have  been  much  use  tampting  pS 
Sen''    ""^^    ^*    *«    -^'    «^  «pSg 

these'sS'l '"  »«'«'i*W«t,  "  But  does  one  marry 
tnese  bylphs  to  have  children  by  them  ? ' '  ^^ 

^-^i^'  Xd  r^"^  *^  "^  6«r  any  iuher 
'^S^:^^^,}'  "^  -^  was  only  to  make 

obiec^ofTp';^^"  T'^T^  hti.  "  tiiat  is  An  fi«t 
wi^tW  tT  f^^;'.'  "»«*  he  ia  human  enough  to 

srYeTT^^h^    °«**™^  ^'^y  are  creatures  of 
-d  women  ahoulTL^T^LlJ*"  U  Sl^h^d'^ 

aJmost^ZIS  ^  P«l>»«d  with  uapnfntt  onHturas^ 
^LSia^"'  """*^  wia,  ,fc..chiU«nTS^ 

*-.?2;"'t;;aSli>''  "^  '*"'*  ^*^'-«  didn't  Be 

^^tSyT'l*  STrJ?"  ^***  -.y  trf  .fc 
that    M^..    <„  .  *"  notorted.     "  Do  you  ant  know 


the 


-«  the  Ss^a,  t^^^  vrnduHuod  1Im^^|Mm», 


Sor*;^  ^»''  »^  I.  "a  Li^tiX  5  the 
So^e^o  quoted  S.  Augstine,  S.  Jerome  ^ 
^^ory  trf  Nazianza  to  me  the  other  day,  couldn'^ 
have  been  mistaken  when  he  said  that  unionk  bett^L 
men  and  Elnmentala  could  bear  no  ftuit. "  """"'^ 
Lactansius  and  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  1m»K 
hette-,"  naurned  the  Count.      "  Not  onlv  are  tf^ 

^t.^  'yL^  '^'"^"  rj"'  «  gen.^.^ULS,  ^ 
T^  K  '^."^  of  them  in  the  rxiii.  Chapter 
rf  Numbers.  Think  of  what  the  world  wouW  W 
been  If  all  its  mhabitants  had  been  like  Zo3er^' 
h«,r.^"!i!f  •  ^  e»J»"ned,  "  who  is  supposed  to 
h»^e  been  dm  mvuntnr  of  necromancy  ? ' ' 

fh»  c  '  f  !f"*^''.'  "  so  the  ignorant  diink.  He  was 
XZ  1^  S^-d-  Oromasis  and  V^^^l 
wire  Ol   i>K)ah.     He  lived  for   1200  wears,   and  was 

tZn':^^    "^    ^-    ^    the^Ton^S"^ 

nril?^„'^-"'°n;*^'  ****  P'triarchs  took  a  great 
pnde  m  b«ng  the  putative  fathers  of  die  chUdBen 
wh™,  die  Elementals  wished  to  have  by  their  y^ 
W^  negard  to  Qtomasis,  he  was  beloCed  of  ^ste 

^^  .*?•'  ^^^'^  Zaroaster,  tf„gr  hid  a  vjy 
beautrful  daughter,  the  divine  EgeriaT  who^aveX 

temple  to  her  motiier  Vesta,   where  die  sacredfire 

P««s  and  Roman  historians  have  told  about  die 
nymph  Egeria.  Even  GuUlaume  Postel,  die  tewt 
ignonmt  aoiong  the  Cabalisla,  du»ught  tharEK^a 
was  only  the  good  genius  of  Vesta.     We  1^1^ 

Cir^Jw  '  ^''^'^^^  '^  during  the  Flood. 
^  ^.  ^^'"^  "P  ""^  °^"  "««  to  *e  Salaman- 
*r  Oromasis^  but  persuaded  his  sons  to  foDow  bis 

ttihabited  by  beings  which  were  so  admirafate  in  every 
way  that  their  descendants  took  diem  for  divinities, 
"le  one  among  Noah's  sons  who  fell  a  victim  to  die 
Aarms  of  his  earthly  wife,  as  Ad«n  had  to  diose^ 
^h^x  ^  •  "^  ""  *»fection  ia  plainly  shown  in 
all  his  black  posterity.  Hence,  say  the  Cabalista 
CDmes  dre  horrible  ookmr  of  fc  Ethiopians7«d1u 
h^  f,r%J"^lr  *'»    ««   oonde^'  to   live 

«^^„  J^,y°^  ?^'^  *•  ■  punisfanent  for  dK 
prwtane  ardours  <rf  their  -father. " 

"  ^eae  are  veryinteresting  details,"  said  I,  "  ami 
yaw  Cabala  dora  thnow  a  wandorAil  lialit  <»  nnriiMi 
bntorjr. "  ^^   ^~  »"iw«i; 

ScriJ^'  ^^  J«.  fravely,  "  and  widnrat  it,  the 

Sy*'-  J^'^^T'  °*  *^-'"'  ^  *"*««". 
ISt  rr^  Sfl"  drihsrent  interpretation  fram  tfws 
iuem  one.     Naafa,  on  coming  out  of  die  Ark.  fell  in 

LTf^fh'"  ^*,!i'"  "^  ^^ '''""d  Cham,  feariiTh^ 
h^father  should  commit  die  ««»  si„  .«  ^«df, 

2»L  T*  ."^PT'*??^  "*•»»  the  old  man  was  full  of 

^^i'!^1^^^^^  "*  '^'^'*y-     ^  3»"  laugh?" 

J^minughuyatCham's  indisoraet  xwd,"  said  L 
r^.-        ■  y**".  "a**"^  adnnre  die  good  foeiing  of 
i—uujLa,     r^pHed  the  Count,  "  fOr  jcalmi^  did  nut 
JtfTZ':  y*  "***  ^■''fa^  V*Pr  on  his  rival.     He  toW 

■lZ!^  TT*^"*!?^*^"  **•**  ^  Japhet,  the 
n—  of  the  .god  df^e— dity,  und  by  the  use  of  t«s 
P«w«»oi«d,  JaaanM.  tiie  patrfarch  was  restoruri 
to  h»  iomier  puwera.  TaiB  Gtuaks  miaintemetad 
this  story,  and  .ndti.  oldaat  of  die  God*  had  been 


li<i 


•mi 


Mjrtratod  by  Wa  wm  ofaiM.     Vou  nan  see  tnm  diis 
«Mfc.<wrw>  nmoii  awus  hiii— i  dia  t>u  jwoplt  mn  thun 
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■witer,  for  the  jealousy  of  the  latter  is  terrible,  as  we 
know  from  an  adventure  told  by  Paracelsus.  A 
philosopher  of  Stauffenberg,  who  had  entered  into 
relations  with  a  Nymph,  had  the  bad  taste  to  be 
unfaithful  to  her  with  a  mortal.  Whereupon,  when 
he  was  dining  with  his  new  mistress  and  some 
friends,  the  most  beautiful  thigh  in  the  world  showed 
Itself  in  the  air ;  the  invisible  one  thus  proving  to  the 
friends  of  her  faithless  lover  what  a  wrong  he  was 
committing  in  preferring  a  woman  to  her.  After 
which  the  indignant  Nymph  kUled  him  within  the 
hour." 

I  exclaimed  indignantly  at  this  conduct,  but  the 
Count  assured  me  that  all  the  Elementals  wanted  was 
fidelity  as  far  as  mortals  were  concerned.  They  are 
not  at  all  jealous  of  one  another,  he  said,  and  like 
to  have  as  many  children  in  their  Republic  as  the 
Sages  can  give  them.  I  asked  him  why  there  were 
so  few  instances  of  what  he  had  been  telling  me,  and 
he  replied  that  there  were  a  great  many,  but  they 
were  attributed  to  the  Devil  by  the  ignorant. 

"  A  little  Gnome,"  he  went  on,  "  was  k>ved  by  the 
celebrated  Magdalen  of  the  Cross,  abbess  of  a 
monastery  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  until  an  ignorant  Director  persuaded  her  that 
he  was  a  Gobhn,  and  compelled  her  to  ask  absolution 
of  Pope  Paul  III.  Yet  that  Gnome  could  not  have 
be«i  a  Devil,  for  miracles  were  performed  every  day 
m  her  favour,  as  Cassiodorus  Remus  tells  us,  and  as 
all  Europe  knew.  The  same  learned  Director  would 
no  doubt  have  said  that  the  Sylph  who  was  immor- 
talizing himself  with  the  young  Gertrude,  a  religious 
of  the  monastery  of  Nazareth  in  the  diocese  <rf 
Cologne,  was  also  a  devil." 

:"  Certainly  I  should  say  so  too,"  said  I. 
» 'me  Count  pursued,  laughing,  "  WeU,  my  son,  if 
tBat  be  so,  the  Devil  is  a  lucky  fellow;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  busy  in  Hell  with  graver  occupa- 
tions more  suited  to  him ;  but  it  is  in  this  way  such 
falsifications  get  about.  Titus  Livius,  for  example, 
says  that  Romulus  was  the  son  of  Mars;  which  stwr 
the  scepUcs  say  is  a  fable;  the  theologians  say  he 
was  ^  son  of  a  diabolic  succubus,  and  the  jesters, 
that  Sylvia  covered  her  lapses  by  pretending  they 
were  due  to  a  god.  But  we,  who  have  knowledge, 
know  that  the  soHcalled  Mars  was  a  Salamander,  whii 
fell  in  love  with  Sylvia,  and  made  her  the  mother  of 
the  great  Romulus.  He  was  also  the  father  of 
Hercules  and  the  great  Alexander,  also  of  the  divine 
Plato,  Apollomus  of  Tyana,  Achilles,  and  the 
famous  Mekhisedek— you  did  not  know  who  was 
Melchisedek's  father?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  I ;  "  neither  did  S.  PauL* 

The  Count  then  told  me  that  S.  Paul  had  known 

but  wouW  not  reveal  a  Cabalistic  secret.     Mefchise^ 

dek,  he  said,  was  the  son  of  a  Salamancter,  by  the 

— wrte  of  Shem ;  and  his  sacrificial  ritual  of  bread  and 

E^ri7r«  M  *  **™V??  *****  **"«>»»  by  his  cousin 
Egcria  to  Numa.      This  worship  of  a  God  without 

In^H  it'*"w?'  %  representation  was  also  the  same; 
■«cr.^  .^u  ''I  S"""^  •^"'"^  degenerated,  and  the 
.•acred  books  of  Numa  were  burned,  nevertheless,  in 
;rernembrance  of  this  fir«  religion,  God  gave  R.^e 
.^e  supremacy  of  the  world.     Melchisedek's  sacrifices 

Here  I  interrupted  him. 

xZk^\1  ^  iL"'**wH»  *»^  done  with  Metehiseaek, 
the  Sylph  who  begot  him,  hb  cousin  Egeria,  and  th^ 
sacrifice-these  are  far-fetched  proofs.  I  ^k^t^. 
thing  newer,  though  I've  heard  duit  these  Svlohf^Ld 

^e  m^^r  *".'*''t=  '°^  ^°"  yoursrrwfl^t'tS^y 
were  mortal,  and  we  know  nothing  about  them  now." 

«,.;-!•  I  "V  »''**t'*<l  with  some  emotjoo  th«t  he 
V^^  ?*!*"  °*1>  confounded  for  my  ignoTL^T 
^  •  ^?  iu***^^  "***  *^*  ^  old  womln's^t 
erf  vMsw  of  the  Elementals  as  devils.  I  might  fi^d 
proof,  everywhere  of  what  he  had  told  me. 

rJ  ^\;^  "•^*''  "  "^*1  *  ^"^  take  the  form 
of  a  beautrful  wp««,,  and  live  with  a  Spani^T? 
»fc'*e   year,,    i^^kt    bin.   duMr,.-.   ^Snow^ 


>^yj5*i  igni, 

fact  I  Again,  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  the  son  of  ■ 
Salamander,  and  yet  you  would  attribute  the  birth  at 
such  a  great  man  to  the  Devil  I"        „ 

I  objected  that  Apollonius  was  a  marician  and 
nothing  more.  ^ 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Count,  "  old  wives'  fable, 
again.  S.  Jerome,  S.  Justin  Martyr,  both  say  h. 
was  a  great  phitosopher  :  he  was  reputed  to  under 
stand  the  language  of  birds;  to  have  appeared  at 
several  places  in  different  parts  of  the  world  on  ths 
same  day;  to  have  raised  a  girl  from  the  dead-  and 
yet  you  uphold  the  old  woman's  idea  that  he  waT. 
mere  sorcerer." 

,^°^?  ^  *=°^*^  answer  him,  he  went  on  to  sueak 
of  Mcrlm,  whose  mother  was  a  religious,  damrhter 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  a  Sylph  consoled  her 
in  her  solitude,  and  brought  up  their  son  in  know- 
ledge of  all  the  sciences,  as  is  recorded  in  the  history 
of  England.  He  also  alluded  to  Meluaine,  wife  i 
one  of  the  Counts  of  Poitiers,  who,  according  to 
Paracelsus,  was  a  Nymph  :  she  has  never  failed  sine. 
Jier  death,  he  said,  to  warn  the  family  when  an? 
misfortune  is  impending,  by  appearing  on  the  walk 
of  the  Castle  of  Lusignan. 

"Is  it  not  better,"  he  ended,  "  to  suppose  that 
great  men  were  begotten  by  creatures  as  perfect  and 
wise  as  these  Elementals,  rather  than  by  some 
wretched  demon?"  ^^ 

.u"  ?^!;  theologians,"  I  said,  "  do  not  attribute  d 
tne  children  of  unknown  fathers  to  the  Devil— indeed 
they  deny  that  demons,  being  spirits,  can  beget  at 

ail.     But  they  say  the  latter  have  methods " 

"  Do  not  speak  of  these  horrors !"  cried  the  Gomt 
Your  theologians  should  have  been  better  emploMd 
thM  m  making  such  disgusting  conjectures." 

"  They  had  better  have  denied  ail  the  facta  on 
which  the  whole  question  rests,"  I  retorted. 

"  Ah,y  said  he,  "  that's  a  good  way  of  getting  out 
of  the  difficulty !  Now,  supposing  you  were  a  noted 
theologian,  and  the  blessed  Danhuzerua  came  to  you, 

as  to  the  oracle  of  bis  religion " 

At  this  point  we  were  interrupted  by  a  lactey, 
who    mformed    me    that    a    young    gentleman   was 
waitHig  to  see  me.     I  made  my  excuses  to  the  Count, 
and  he  left  the  room,  as  my  visitor  came  in. 
:"  -  ~.  V  ■;■-  -..•  y--  M.,  DB  V.-M. 
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Georges  Potti :  A  Sign  of  the 
;^:^  Times. 

ALL  philosophies  that  pretend  to  reduce  literature 
to    a    branch    of    universal    history    under  SB 
control  of  a  pre-arranged  formula,  will  forever 
seem  outrageous  to  lovers  of  good  books.     Not  that 
these    would    deny    that    literature    is    a    branch  of 
universal   happening.      Their  complaint  is  with  the 
inveterate  egotism  of  the  historical  philosc^hers,  who 
wnagme    themselves    capable    of    understanding  an 
epoch  "  before  they  have  settled  the  problem  why 
men  are  born  or  think  or  die— absolutely  essential 
before  anyone  can  dream  of  tracing  "  movements" 
tor  which  our  only  evidence  is  the  works  of  certain 
individual  minds.     Books  always  contain  something 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  certain  ideas ;  at  the 
^•'y  '•«st  they  present  these  ideas  in  an  arbitrary 
order   that   is  determined   exclusively  by  something 
within  the  author's  head,  an  individual  quality  that 
resists   the   scalpel    of   the   surgeon    and   refuses  to 
dance  when  the  wires  of  race,  heredity,  climate  or 
planetary  ascendancy  are  pulled. 

But  though  philosophy  of  history  does  not  yet  exiit 
and  cannot  until  the  mole  of  psychological  research 
has  gone  through  the  human  brain  and  emergwl 
triumphant  on  the  other  side,  history  remains.  And 
history,  though  it  cannot  tell  a  convincing  tale  of 
why  thiagrs  happen,  may  b*  allowed  to  inwtt  tfcat 


certain  matters  did  come  to  pass.     It  enables  us  to 
state,    even    of    a    thmker,    what    novelties    L    hi. 
brought  to  the  surface  himself,  and  wJatV^.  the 
pack  he  drew  on  in  order  to  complete  his  hand.     We 
may  say  without  too  great  fatuity  that  the  scholar! 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  were  better  eauiDni.ri  .^ 
study  the  thought  of  the  ancients  after  ""^^th^ 
year  when  the  good  Emmanuel  Chrysolorus  S  d^e 
journey  to  Italy  from  Constantinople  seeking  aid  Sr 
his  city  against  the  Turks,  and  offering  a  ^mber  of 
rare  manuscripts  of  ancient  authors  as  evidTncS^  of 
good  faith.     Italian  books  that  appeared  af ter  th?s 
date  show  an  obvious  famUiarity  with  certain  systems 
of  thought  previously  hidden  to  view  systems 

Study  of  the  author's  sources  may  be  made  of  anv 
book  whatever;  it  will  be  fruitfj  if  the  sSd"^ 
rtsnember  that  men  of  a  certain  time  do  not  all  rM>^ 
sent  their  epoch  in  the  same  degree,  but  on?v  [.^Z 
measure  in  which  they  made  u^of  tooie  and 
opinion  already  at  hand.  He  who  would  SSte  a 
new  system  of  thought  entire  out  of  him^lan 
obviously    impossible   taskh    could    not   hT  «L  ^12 

fitness  to  vivisection,  for  bv  analvzinl  T;  ™   P**=""»'^ 

unable  to  discern   m   the  large.      For  tWs  ^L^ 

pernicious)     the   work   of   the    FrL£^Sr«s 
Polti,  «„  be  investigated  with  no  small  profiT^'^Se 

\Jl}'^\  '"'^x  '''^   ""S^e   reprxjsentative   work   is 

in  my  way.  Mrewn,  as  it  were,  purposely, 

"It  is  good,"  a  friend  once  said,   "to  let  on^'» 

alter  1  had  allowed  mme  to  wander  for  five  sollH 
hours  among  londy   regions   in  compl^y   wfth   M 

Mti^nfJ  .r  T'*>"  °^  "y  a*>«nt  friend,  of 
WertyonTt'e  ^i^^'^Sil'^'"  "^ '^^ ->^'^^ 
^^1±^  ^ad^/y%e=tLtr: 

ZnTTr^\  **  *'**  •»«  "'«='».  With  an  exclama- 
slammed  to.  '*^    ''"**'    ^    «»*> 

raspe?atot?  in"^?*^'  ^  ''*'*^  ™"*^  '" 
wavln  f  u         ""y  **^'  »*at  seemed  to  saw  its 

a*  C  tC%t'**-    ,A  little  sigh  escaped  m"  fo^ 

uiougnt  and  acUons  of  every  day.     I  had  escaned 
"le  menace  of  tie  madhouse.  '  naa  escaped 

I  haYelne1?r«'''r^  ^r™  *•*  "^'^  "^  the  usual. 
*ith7ohn  Ur?no!5  f  Ir^*'  ?  ^^'^  '^"•l  °^  Earth. 

nm  out      h^7  T  *.'*'  ."•  *«  "^"n  does  not  all 

to  the  last  n^  .''^^"^  T^  J"*"  °^  P^tmoa  almost 
^herelhL7^?T'J^'^  ^""^^  P'^^^  "P  the  trail 
Prom  Wuii  I  "  ^"1  f^^''"''*^  ^  *^^  last  full  sW 
P^g^es^s  iX^r:!''*  i  ^'i  i'  *^*  '^y  consciousness 
%i«,tratmv  hL^"^"*^  "^  •'"'='*«'*;  ^'•o™  a  phreno- 
»nd  the  '•  «L  •**•  M  *^°'"'  ^^<>^  the  "ni^wu." 
'^  indlgestTblf^^S  ?"•*  **  '•'^"'^  ^f  ^'  th«.  is 
*««  is  1  cL.lnJ^''  ««Mt  possible  to  suppo«,  that 
"  Iniitation  oTrv.^"?.    ******"    Theophraites    the 

dependence  of   thl  *^  **  es««,tial  interv 

"  Book  of  r1  ,  .*  T™  ■*•••  o'  ^i«»»n«»  in  the 
'*«  'atter  lS^*'."i;  '  ^,^,  Analogical  Subtraction, 
"iJiad''  a!^'*'"u«  mdubitably  to  the  prtof  that  the 

»^^«'Home?andM°^''"t''"  '^  *•  '"''^  «'  " 
corner  andheamathematKian?    The  tiU«  of 
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M.  Polti  s  work  IS  singular  enough  •  "  Th«  Art  „f 
Inventing  Personages  ITh^  yii  n  •  •  .  ^  ^^^  of 
Their    ■,%     "^."^ses.    ( I  he  XII.  Principal  Types.— 

united  I-t"'""^'  '"'**  '54.980  vL-ietiL'^till 
rays  can  be  mutually  intdllglble  "  "'""'«"«•* 

If  X  had  i.^.^SToiti''";,  li'orth"''^^"^^; 

dinners  of  the  "  Artists  of  Pawv  '^h-^     °^.!l°u^ 

hair  and  beard  of  neglected  black,  you  3  have 
orfdToVn^^-^.n^;  -:JJ  -^c^y  th?stt^- 

g.es^,^ven;when^"^s  ^Xr^ertdV^filinet; 
before  you,   that  m  his  effort  to  reduce  the^  of 

unusual  interest  in  singular  bdiviE.%tr^v^ 

ctmX?^nd"-f  =/Xt-l/S 
divine  permutation  and  co^mb^^^;^;  abo^^  ^f^aior 

^^dsneSs.^srr'."  ^^  "^^vers^s: 

follow  his  footsteps  from  paragraph  tC^^a^nh 
through  the  226  pages  of  his  w^k  F^ilin^^^P 
can  do  little  more  than  offer  ^ome  Ss  f  bSit'  Z 
phdosophy  of  borrowed  bits  andXSness  rf  S^ 
mind  It  expresses  This  method  of  atSk  wilj  sa^e 
a  large  amount  of  time  and  is  surtj  to  aiw  the  mlSI^ 
wo*d\at'**ff  '^""'  ^'•^"P  «f  th^  whoi?Ar£ 
-S?^-— ^^^^^^^  in 

«x  lae  uoa— une,  that  is  to  say,  infinite   oerfert  •• 


etc  ■  l^\  7h-  ZaTT*  ^T^  **  i>«««Uty,  stimulants, 
heights  of  history  to  the  far^UiatSions^Tdat 

^s  r^ie'^'^uairsr  i7  -^ ''''-  (^°---' 

re^    Ae  m-n^'"'""'''''  'Z*'  """•^y-  that  the  ego  is 

des?re^  ^d^rnSi^r  pi^vi't^  f^r.^'^oh'^rr 

Where  the  judge  is  alone,  and  bounds  from  the  bencA 

Wo3d„orh  ""k   •^•=^y^''«'*    about   the   preciS 
Would  not  he  who,  entering  the  hall  of  justice  shoSd 

S^at'thT^H*""''  "  "P*^'^^'  «»»d"di  wS'«°^; 
I'ilrfi:^-;-^.^.     ^-  *-  a.-  not  mad; 

Eadiof^l  ««""«»^.  nothing  but  attitudes." 
c^  inH-^  !V«»  of  our  unique  humanity-soul, 
«a^d«d.  m  so  far  a.  this  has  remained  fi^fi^" 
deto^ming  am«»,  indulge  in  any  act  whatew. 
Anything  we  do  is  nrtionat     Or  rather,  it  iM  neither 


■M 


TEE    S£fOIBT 


>V 


raffmsd  -nor  inatmua  :  It  w.  Ror  ifailare  to  recc^- 
nise  Aiis  fact  aci«n«e  has  consistentty  been  unable  to 
4hrow  any  Hght  «m  the  •oul.  <Poets,  hewever,  have 
itone  so,  'for  literatuic  is  content  to  draw  a  smgJe 
«oif»f9tefit  attitude  which  is  called  a  literary  character. 
Mwe  we  aw  dealing  Dot  with  a  capricious  human 
being  but  with  a  pacicAo-being,  an  attitude  whose 
aeality  d«pen4«  upoa  the  degree  in  which  the  reader 
•is  made  to  feel  its  consistency.  Attitudes  may  be 
coiMrted  and  classified.  Thus  a  true  basis  for  the 
••cience  of  literature  is  establislied. 

Classification  is  tlie  next  need.  How  many  imme- 
iffiatrfy  visfMe  types  are  there?  Primarily  six  :  rdles, 
•employments,  prcrfeesional  types,  types  of  social  ramk, 
(^aracler  types,  more  individual  types.  Each  of 
*hese  is  susceptible  of  being  placed  in  one  of  several 
.relations  to  the  other*.  He  may  be  tragic,  comic, 
•erious,  ridictfieus,  etc.  But  this  clas»ificati©n  is  too 
empirical,  too  naive. 

A  "Surer,  «ie<«  intellectual  method,  starts  with  the 
Ibcary  of  temperaments  :  the  nervous,  the  bilious,  the 
tymp/m(ic,  and  the  sangmine.  Phrenological  illustra- 
tions give  weight  to  this  thesis.  Fo«r  are  the  unit 
forms  of  human  individuality.  From  the  f»m-  tem- 
perauuHts  we  proceed  to  the  six  types,  to  wit,  the 
atjeetives,  combinatione  of  the  Mums  and  the  lym- 
fiMlic,  whose  dominant  need  is  to  be  more,  to 
manifest  themselves  in  their  works ;  the  subjeetives ; 
the  aethes;  the  passives  (or  sensitives);  the  imitlltc- 
iuals;  and  the  eorporeals.  These  six  meraMy  and 
physically  well-cut  types  are  nothing  eloe  than  "  the 
«;«"ggeration  -of  our  energy  in  one  of  the  stx  direc- 
'tions  m  t«4h(^  the  three  dimensions  of  cpace  are 
douWed:  he^t  (up,  A)wn),  breadth  (right,  left), 
<Jepth  (brfiind,  before)." 

i  imagine  it  b  uimeoessary  to  continue  this  game 
any  fnrtiter.  By  a  series  of  noble  analogies  the 
aathw  eonvinceB  himself  t^at  mankind  has  at  all 
times  been  able  to  group  its  units  under  twelve  heads, 
■symbeHsed  among  ewly  nations  by  a  pantheon  of 
'•wrtve  'goas  «Rd  -goddesws.  «er«e  M.  Polti  shows 
■his  strength.  He  is  able  to  see  correspondences  net 
•nly  between  the  twelve  major  divinities  of  In<Ha 
(including  Buddha,  who  was  at  tw  tinne,  to  my  know- 
ledge, accounted  a  got*)  and  those  of  Greece;  but, 
*rth)wiBg  Pythagoras  ttni  the  French  mytholegist 
Dupms,  between  a8  the  "  twelves"  in  human  history. 
From  Dupuis  he  cites  the  foHowing :  the  twelve 
Roman  Uctors,  Uie  twelve  altars  of  Janws,  l!he*tw«lve 
wluniRs  of  the  temple  of  Heliepotis,  dw  twelve 
palaces  of  the  dedalian  L/abyrinth,  the  twelve  gates  of 
the  apocalyptic  New  Jerusalem  with  the  same  number 
of  bases  aad  genii  to  guard  them;  the  tw«h>e 
branc<hes  of  Ae  candlestick,  the  twelve  fountains  of 
the  <)esert,   the  twelve  sacred  cushions,   the  twelve 

_  flare  ef  Joseph's  dream.  

All  this  sounds  occult,  ami  nmst  be  if  it  is  t»  have 
any  sense  at  all. 

Not  at  all,  rcyties  the  undaunted  Polti ;  there  are 
tw«*ve  ^vinities  in  every  religion  simply  because  the 
pecpie  could  not  create  nwre. 

'•wag  •vx'vr  an  enormou*  amount  of  my^«k>g>y 
and  leaving  Polti 's  theory  of  the  genesis  of  gods  to 
Aose  who  ar«  capable  of  judging  it,  we  come  finally 
■tethe  aammit  of  the  author's  achievement.  This 
wncpceasible  number  12  correspond  to  a  strange  and 
ebsessing  fbythm  of  human  life. 
"  It  is  the  rhy^m  of  vitality. 

*^Lii*ea  to  it  aow,  beating  in  your  heart,  in  yo»»r 
««wiw,  in  your  nerves  ...  and  even  is  your 
<«Mual?)  spasm."  ^ 

Lay  a«i4e  y»«r  obfections  a^  haHmto  Ihic  modern 
B*iMMi.  He  has  not  only  talHn  ^  ragtant  mt  know- 
ledge to  be  hU  province,  hoi  «as  matt  of  the*  his 
"***!  **  amfUmOAip,  his  t»aokyai4.  Kit  <M»  fc  to 
n^Bi£^les«  Huw  ■■■iiinJiiiiiit.  DoiMe  «»  twelve 
l^^T^r**  *3W*  '•■»  fc»  *«ff«*r  «■•  MBMiy,  and 

y^'^??'?— ^^****^  andyow  lM>vo-<wt  forty. 
o^MbdMuom,  tat  thirtynsix  t    Vmd^  —^       '^ 


depending  for  their  special  natures  apon-that  of  the 
general  head.  Each  of  theae  subdivisions  is  amM 
divided  into  as  many  classes  as  M.  Polti  3S 
distinguish  ;  for  example  :  ^^ 


Afay  iSt«s   ^9^4 


Tat     EGO  tit  f 


^   iK.'i   J; 
it!  ■■■■'■ 


MA&S. 

'-A  Murderers  and  Assassios. 
z.  Violent  aad  Revolutionary. 
3.  Daring  (as  follows) : 


_<«.  Sacred  heroines :  Jahel,  "  Judith."     No  masoi. 
««*e  equals.  ^^ 

2.  Patriot  heroes:  Jeanne  Uachette,  CWie,  tlie 
Amazons  of  Dahomey;  "  NicomMe,"  Gustav  Conrad 
(Mickiewiez,  "  The  Festival  of  the  Dead  "),  and  the 
VKhculously  exaggetaied  Vercingctorix  and  Arminim. 

3.  Fearless  warriors :  Bradamante  and  AfeirahiM 
("  Roland  furieux  "),  Artimiae  k  Sofannine;  '*  Siw. 
iried,"  Rh^us  (Euripides;  the  "  Iliad  "),  "  Ridml 
CcBur-de-Lion,"  Hotspur  (Shakespeare,  "Henry 
iV."),  "  fticfcard^aDS-pear  "  of  the  faUe,  "  le  Qd  ' ' 
"Charles  XM.,"  "  Si^jin-kou^i  "  {by  the  courtsM 
Tchang-kou6-pin),  "Raskasa  (The  Seal  of,"  hj  Vim- 
khadeva),  and  all  the  Mars  of  all  the  cidts. 

4.  Cahn  and  noble  men  of  courage  :  Penis  (Raoiae 
"  Alexandi»Je>«raiid  "),   XijAawss  ("  MithridatBi'V 

'  Gastsn  ' '  (wst  Bayard, ' '  Belloy). 

5.  Moral  revolutionaries:  the  Prophets,  St.  J«hn 
the  Baptist  ("  the  greatest  of  all  men,"  said  Jewit- 
Oirist),  "Hedda  GaWer  "  (Hasen),  "rinsociale" 
(MnK.  Aaniel^  "  Rcn^  Mauperia  "  (Cojuwnrt),  -fitr- 
"»aine  (Mirafaeau,  "  les  Affaires");  "  le  toae 
GolAier  "  (Hirschfeld),  Byron. 

6.  Enthusiasts :  Nicolas  Rastov  (Tolstoi,  "  Whr 
and  Peace"),  SHv^  (Zola,  "La  Fartune  des 
Rougoo  "). 

7.  Ridkutous    Enthusiasts:    Bambaev   (Turgener, 
Smoke  "). 

«.  Generous  and  honest :  Neoptolemes  (Sophocles, 
"  Phfloctetes  "),  Nenuurs  (C.  Delavigne,  "Louis 
XI.">,  "  Britamicus,"  S^ucus  (Comeille,  "  Rode- 
gune"),  H^moa  (Sophocles,  "Antigone"),  .'Inte- 
nmns  (Massinger  and  Dekker). 

9.  Comic  bnwre  taen  :  CAcite  (Labiche,  "  les  Drux 
Tanades."     No  masculine  example. 

Fisani  i^is  classifkratioB  of  world  literature  exadfy 
369  possible  characters  are  lacking.  Multiply  this 
ntwsber  hy  five,  for  the  five  ages  of  man  (tAildhosd, 
a«tolesceace,  youth,  maturity,  old  age)  and  you  obtain 
i,«45  varieties.  Bia  for  each  of  these  one  can  oonat 
•ewen  social  dasscs  (royal,  hi^^-society  or  elegant, 
rich  middle  class,  small  middle  class,  working  claw, 
"»*^t.  P^Mot)-  Multiplying  we  obtain  12,915 
anedileJ  lyipwk.  Multiply  again  by  twelve  in  acoovJl- 
aace  with  a  mystical  mathematic,  aad  you  obtain  a 
ygrand  total  of  154,960  varieties  of  literary  charactw 
stjU  ahsesc  from  any  book.  These  are  what  writas 
are  asked  to  get  busy  aad  create. 

As  I  write  tJKse  ttrws  my  wits  baain  to  waader 
anew. 

^*  »s  of  coarse  uaaecessary  to  state  that  he  who  hi» 
eonaauatad  years  of  time  aad  a  more  vast  amouataf 
»  I  ertr  knew  to  be  gaithered  in  a  single 
>t  a  eharlatan. 
•  **'''**yy°'^  *^.  «»«*«•  entirely  original.  It  consists 
a»  a  pwiiisiitjiiee  ia  transporting  w«ilnlBMMin  formil* 
**"f*^  "''^^  ^^  appear  ianppttiaMfc  toft*" 
9««B«%iOi«y  aiaefoiBai  4o  aaply  s»Wac#y  that  a  ■•* 
daea-epy  leaps  forth.  the  naa  of  idiosyncMV 
aecomeB  the  ma*  mt  gpcnius.  for  tlus  twwoa  it 
behoves  us  to  he  «aaHnati«»  at  our  iadcmaat  if 
s«^afaNcaaa6«]^9esFtolti 

^^^ff'  ■*  ^•■*'  *^'*'*»  «raata«4i*e«wt  do» 
aat  iie  »«»  a^Mhafavical  thaerHi^  oMr  ia  WaW 
af  tha  aaiiiiin  ml  Maflwr.     JMa  aMn*  paiaiai%' * 
<d  a  rhartoHcal  mamum  at  its  moMt.     T* 
It  is  aoe  of  freat  acieaM  UKI 


Great  science  means  two  thioga,  an.  anormoua, 
amount  of  collected  observation  aui  a  certain 
method.  Both  of  these  traits  M.  Polti  poaaoases  to 
the  highest  degree.  Let  those  who  think  him  a  poor 
observer  read  the  chapter  in  which  it  is  "  proven  that 
there  has  existed  but  a  single  Homer."  In  large 
part  his  work  remains  incomprehensible  through  the 
misapplication  of  a  method.  This  is,  the  author 
admits,  that  of  anaU»gy.  Now  it  is  just  this  method 
of  analogy  that  has  given  rise  to-day  to  so.  mueh 
pseudo-science. 

Pseudo-science  is  the  rigid  application  of.  scientific 
methods  and  presuppositions,  by  analogy,  to  carteun 
groups  of  human  phenomena  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  show  that  these  methods  and  these  supnositiona, 
apply.      Psychologists  are  pseudo-scientiste  Lb   dt^ 
summg  that  the  activity  of  the  mind  is  confined  to, 
the  brain,    when    this   presumption    force*   tham    to, 
Ignore  even,  as  they  say,  for  the  tim«  being,  such  a 
simple  fact  as  mental  telepathy.     Ccimiaol3«iste  ar« 
pseudo-scientific,  not  ia  applying  tiie  terms  ofWiedical 
jargon  (psychosis,  epileptoid  group,  etc.)  to,  the  studv 
of  human  types,  but  in  applying  the  results  obtained; 
by  such  an  uncertain  method  of  procedure  to.cases  of 
individual  right,  as  when  they  declare  a  man  unfit  to- 
manage  his  proper^  on  a  theory  that  calls  Plotinus. 
Swedenborg,  and  Napoleon  mad.     Taine,  again    W^ 
pseudo-scientific,  as  are  all  philosophers,  1.  hi^tom' 
m  attempting  to  reduce  genius  to  certa^  JSd 
phenomena ;  Zola,  in  wishing  to  reduce  ^rS^X 
study  of  the  physiological   man   alone;   Edh^     S 
pTre^fi/m.--^'"^"   ^"    ^^«   ^"^^   ^y'^rZv^t 
By  his  mathematics,  his  habit  of  ignoring  facts  that 
contradict   his   theory.,  Polti   i,   »  ^discipl!   of   theS 
gentlemen.     But  with  his  theory  of  the  J^iversal  s^^ 
r.i      ..^^"^'^    credulity    with   which    he    accSto 
certa  n  theses,  he  has  fallen  prey  to  another  mSy 

ireed  tself  from  the  mfluence  of  those  who  accent  as 

manner.  But  in  general  society  is  still  haunted  by 
this  mama,  as,  seen  in  the  multitude  of  contem«^arv 
regions  creeds  that  claim  to  be  fouTdeTorS^ 
remote  wisdom-occult,  psychic,  "  new  thou«ht^' 
mora,  mental  or  Christian  i:ien<;e  and  tiielLT  It 
's  far  from  my  inttention  to  criticise  these  dortr  n  J 
Z:in/l  ,f""'*  *^*  ^«  «ase^wiS' whSXl^ 
Zl':L^^r  ^^-^^  creed  and  conve^ 

J  t^l  'I""^  ^'^  '"'*•■"*  ^  ^^"^  t^«n  in  M.  Polti 

■■•■■■>    ■■i:r.f.:    ■J«::S':Maa»B:AL.   MOWBBBC 


M 


Passing  Paris. 


ahlbtntU''  iiiu 


'  ^      T  '*^*  hundred  thousand,  («xactiw= 
505,^2)   women  have  favourably  responded 
*<>  which   aIv°"^    week    to    the    "  whitevote " 

numbered'    I J  "'-^S^-         ^^^   ""favourable   nsplies 
France      is     t„^  '   ."'^*    ^"^    feminism     Ja 

Practical    anH      L  ""^^      *«      intellfcctual,      un- 

^^at  Sen^'r  *l*  "  J""™"^''  "  oampairS 
*«    co^frT^^     «^'>f'^f«^     All.  the  worn*,,  of 

*«  they  ^^^^*"\'^  "^  ^  »«»«»•*  ni«ba.^ 
Nitical^if^'^?  STeTT'^'J***^  «  »«ive  B«rTiaX 
*•  its  workJ^l  T*^!'  ""*  P^isely  those  whp 
''•deswoinen  ^T^^V  ^"^y**'''^'  salfesworoen^ 
spsper  with  a  Ihrgti  cihcuJatfim ;  iftougH  it 


tW^^J^"^"*"^"'    '"   view  of   the   success   of 

orc^^^o    ^y^'^y  *°   ^°*^'   ff*^*"'   *  "We-  •""•«• 
prepmntioir  and  the  opportunity.     Afld'  I  think  it  mav- 

be   presumed  that  this   innovation   woil*  n^'*.^ 

virith  the  opposition  it:  arouses  in  England'.  9^  ■ 

survivong  l.nks   with,  the    "impressionist"    sehoo^: 
The  others  are,,  strange   to  say,   it»  verv  nio™*^ 
namely,  Claude   MonlTand   A^u^^  ^or^e 
wr  T  ■'"^  *«.If«'«'t  of  Fontainebleau,  the 
F^c^e.           "  '"*"   '"   ^'-''"^'^"  •"   "^  South   of 
IVfiss  Mary  Cassatt  is  of  American  birth    but  she 
has  lived  and  exhibited  in  France  since  1^4     Manet 
Sail:;  her  "'^  Degas  w«:e  her  m.*ers  and  Uie  ^S. 
claim  her  as  one  of  theii«».     Her  work  is  vigorous 
competent,  but  lacking  in  sensibUity.      It  haf S 
admirers  nevertheless.  ^ 
'I 

Salons'^ •*^M^"°'^i2«^  observation,  in  "  La  Revue  des 
vJnd^T^.S'*"^'^'"''    ^'    ^   S«^«)    by    Frit.    R^ 

sion  aa',?n^'  T^  ^"Hf^ndotz  par  la  mfime  occa, 
etr?   o^'iro^   t^^one,    d.'autos,    d'avion*  ^ 

2    f'    "I  5^"*   P."'   »*^^  conunl^RaphaTqui. 

f  alais  de  la  Fornosina,  et  que  La  tour  qui  faisait  s*h 
pastels    en    feoutant    jouer    de    r.4oi„»«i    it        , 
boudtiir  de  la  Pompadour  "  '  ^P'nette .  dims    le 

Quite  so,  it  would  be  absurd  if  he  di*  nt  J  a^ 
not  thmk  that  aeroplanes.  Wells,  L,!^*  'J^ 
Wagner,  make-  origihal,  painters.  I  Iwnk  th^ 
elementsjnay  mfluence  the  expression  of  tif^  «Sr 
or  coincide  with  it,,  haft  they  ^  not  cor^ZtTTtc 
An  original  pamter  b  one  who  draws  upoThimJrf 
and  not  upon  museums,  who  sees  throu^  h^  own 
^s  and  not  those  of  his  p.md„cs^o^  and  Aat  is  X 

vidu^     »nT      .     ^'"^'"»»t^  »"  expression  of  i„di^' 
viduality,    and    only    seooodiyc  oft  a.  period  anrfi  iL 
peculiarities  such  a*  a«-oplai^  Hi  Gi  wX  ^  J^ 
cnnohnes.    Its  individual^  Cp^t^Std  v  t^' 
not  the  circumstances  in  which  it  evolves.  ' 

"Le   Temps   Frdseat "   ia.  pmfi«^^"aW«*. 
H   Wilkin^         F'taherbert  at  Geoi^aa  W.,  1^  W. 


nf^T  5"*%"  ^'*-  »»"*«t  to  bring  out  a  reprinl^^ 

Slrhat''the%n^T?'*'*>u  "^P^^-"-^  trj^^^^r^ 
perhaps  the  finest  Spanish  work  of  fiction  at  m^ecn 

"  Me^ire  •"  fir'^'"?"^J^"H"^  ^"^  ^^^ 
iraercure      lirm.      Is  there  no  Eneli^  yu-rm^  rj 

this  book  and  if  not,,  why  not?        "^'"^  '*™«*  "^ 
Good   translators  receive  no  credit    am  \\M^   ft»„ 


h 
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garian  and  Russum  literatures  hacn  ail  been  admir- 
ably translated  into  German,  indeed  this  language 
woiJd  seem  by  nature  well  adapted  for  the  rendering 
of  those  idwms.  Ibsen  is  surely  hardly  better  in  the 
or^gmal  than  in  German.  One  of  the  most  memor- 
able performances  in  this  line  was  Sabatier's  transla- 
tion of  "Faust"  where  almost  each  word  of  the 
original  finds  its  equivalent  position  in  the  transla- 
tion. Another  remarkable,  and  only  just  less  stupen- 
dous, feat  has  been  M.  Henri  d 'Albert's  rendering  of 
Nietzsche's  complete  works.  Among  the  curiosities 
of  translation  are  Mallarm^'s  prose  versions  of  the 
poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  notably  of  "The 
Kaven  where  the  laconic  and  sonorous  "  never- 
more •  has  no  French  parallel  in  sound.  But  he  did 
wonders  with  it,  as  also  with  "  The  Bells,"  perhaps 
more  easily  rendered.  ,     r—     i~ 

A  &*v>.)fe  Saint  Fucra. 
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By  J.  RoDKnt.  "^^     ■-." 

CONSl/MMATION. 

She  was  so  tired  after  the  night. 
Out  of  a  dream  all  things  grew  utter  white. 
One  bird  was  brooding  there  that  dared  not  sbe 
But  preened  a  wing. 

Out  of  the  widening  white  haw 
Desire  now  mocked  her.     All  her  virgin  days 
Swung  thin  and  shrivelled ;  in  lush  undergrowth 
Made  ponderous  her  limbs— and  at  her  mouth 
Bittered  her  lips  with  drought.  ^    ■         .-,  ••■•.  - 

Yet  sweet  the  bitterness  thereof  '"      ' ' 

When  each  limb  had  sucked  full  from  limbs  of  love. 
Breast  from  soft  breast  and  thigh  from  urgent  thieh 
And  lip  from  lip      .      .      .      while  sometimes  night 
passed  ^ 

Most  wearily.  '  i    '  .  -^  -"^ 

Leaving  the  needless  heart  to  labour  on 

Though  life  grew  vain  when  the  dear  lust  was  gone. 

And  yet  too  tired  to  wish  for  Death  at  all. 

The  Poet  to  His  Poms. 

Poets  starve  so  near  the  Stan        V'       »•! 

Because  they  like  to  think  of  bars  i 

Of  pure  bright  gold  near  them  in  heava     .  «',  '*:'-' 

And  things  we  hardly  understand, 

Like  mystk  numbers  three  and  seven 

And  all  the  things  we  know  are  dead 

In  a  dead  land. 

.'.'  ?*^  ^^^  °^  brains  from  which  '  thought  bled  *  "— 

Poor  striken  brains  "—What  could  they  mean? 
We're  very  happy  here,  we've  been 
Through  love  and  life  and  such  like  things,     '~     ' 
**"^  «ft vt  not  ottrst  OUT  hc3rt^-~- 


T^.      .;; 

■j.'lllji-* 

If 

VI 

'-/■ 

If  our  teves  leave  us,  what  of  that? 
There's  no  wound  smarts 
Forever.     .     .     .     If  our  life's  flat 
It  s  only  that  we  cannot  spend 
All  that  we  would. 

Now  should  this  poet  lend  ''- 

Us  something  .  .  .  if  he  couW' . 
We  d  show  him  life  more  splendid  tir 
Than  all  his  dreams  or  poems  are. 

Slee^.sigk. 
Joy  has  gone  out  from  me— and  warmth— 
And  whether  she  sleep  or  no 
It  matters  not.     .     .     . 
Or  whether  the  sleep  be  long 
I  will  not  heed     .     .     . 
For  my  lids  grow  heavy  as  night  is 
Without  stars. 

if  **'«./  no*  offered  up  my  hours  before  her  pain 
Till  all  my  da^  went  thin  as  her  own  pain  ? 
And  now  my  lids  grow  heavy  as  aigkt  is 
Without  stars.     ... 
And  the  sleeps. 


Whether  she  sleep  or  au 
I  must  not  heed 
Lest  I  wake. 

Whether  she  sleep  or  no 
I  will  not  heed     .     .     . 
Or  whether  the  sleep  be  long 
I  care  not  now. 


Under  the  Trees. 
It  is  so  desolate  : 

This  blown  leaf  falling, 

Without  sound  and  helple^ 

Each  little  wind  thrills  it. 

Still  without  sound. 

Not  a  bird  siags     ... 

Not  a  leaf  stirs. 

Suddenly  the  tawny  brothers  whisper 

And  are  silent, 

A  long  thin  silence     ►•*,■'  >V    '  '   '  ''^^ 

The  twilight  grows. 

And  now  and  then  the  little  brothers  whisper 
And  stir  softly,  , 

And  lie  still.     .     ,'■■■  ,..>;^  :i.  '.  '  '. 

"  Ck>me  little  sister, 
You  will  sleep  in  a  bed  all  agolden." 

One  little  star  hides  in  a  tree  top 
From  its  pale  mother. 
The  far  moon,  .-►   . . 

Who  washes  the  spangles  '  '" 

From  her  caught  children     ... 
Poor  little  stars     .     .     . 
O  sing  in  my  hair,  ■  "^i  ■ 

Little  sad  wind. 

>1  .',.  The  Music  Hai.l. 
The  group  soul  anguished  drives  up  to  the  vane 
.  Shivers  over  the  strident  band.  ' 

And  trembling  sinks  into  its  padded  seat     . 
With  such  a  pleasant  shiver  of  the  bowels 
The  first  faint  peristalt     .     . 
And  a  thin  hunger  somewhere. 
Beauty  or  woman,  something  not  over-rare 

thrui  *''*""''    ^*    **'"'"'    *^^   g'^^'^e   energic 

S!t<**!? '*?'* '""^     •     •     •     <Hn:  trembling  hand, 
mat  flutter  for  a  space  an  arc  of  light 
With  acrid  trailing  fume     ... 
Botoh     .     .     .     the  hunger     .     .     . 

t     ti     It 

*  4*     •     '**«■  **>«  »«1  is  as  a  little  bird  mounting  to 
Heaven  ^ 

Rejoking,  when  the  bars  of  thought,  which  are  its 

,.    ,<=»««' 

Lie  broken  about  3l    -',?'.;*',',''.'.' 

^?^^  '*  *  *'"'*  '■'*"  inslae  my  mind  ~  ^     " 
With  mirrors  lined     .     . 
It  must  be  like  the  eye  of  some  huge  fly 

•  Whoever  enters  there  swoons  deep  and  deep!  .    .    . 
»o  deep,  the  scared  soul  quite  forgets  to  weep   .    .    . 
And  wonders  at  itself.     .     .     .     Bye  and  bye 
Breasting  the  night.     .     .     .     It  will  forget 
How  distant  thrust  the  light     .     .     .     how  wet 
And  oomfortmg   it   drenched   him;   who   might  not 
descry  ^ 

Nor  place  aor  footing  in  that  blackness     ...    ah 

so  frail 
Wh«re  scaur  and  precipice  were  mirrored  pais 
Drifting  in  icy  darkness  pitifully. 
And  marvel  at  the  horror  of  th«  sight 
He  barely  may  recall.     ...     O^  light 
Bursting  upon  one  mirror 

Then  mirror  unto  mirror     .     .     .     till  be  saw 

And  ever  mounting ;  higher  and  more  high 
Warbteasoogofjoy     .     .     .     «,  glad* 
«■*  Oewif  foiMd  It  iao  might  frjictS^ 


The  Causes  and  Remedy  of  the 
Poverty  of  China 

[Note.— The  following  MSS.  was  left  with  me  by  a 
Chinese  official.  I  might  have  treated  it  in 
various  ways.  He  suggested  that  I  should 
rewrite  it.  I  might  excerpt  the  passages  whereof 
I  disapprove  but  I  prefer  to  let  it  alone.  At  a 
time  when  China  has  replaced  Greece  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  so  many  occidentals,  it  is  inte- 
resting to  see  in  what  way  the  occidental  ideas 
are  percolating  into  the  orient.  We  have  here 
the  notes  of  a  practical  and  technical  Chinaman. 
There  are  also  some  corrections,  I  do  not  know 

by   whom,    but    I    leave    them    as    they    are. 

Ezra  Poiwd.] 
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I. — RADICAL  Methods. 

OUR   country    possesses    both    geographical    and 
climatic   advantages,    as   it   is   situated   in   the 
temperate   zone,    and    its    earth    yields    rk:hest 
produce.     But  the  cause  of  its  poverty  is  very  plain. 
There  are  more  consumers  than  producers  of  wealth. 
Among  the  four  hundred  million  inhabitants  not  two 
or  three  tenths  are  among  the  latter  class,  and  it  is 
therefore  no  wonder  that  the  livelihood  of  the  rest 
can  scarcely  be  found.     We  have  observed  men  who 
are  well  off  in  the  city  and  town,  but  we  can  readily 
conclude   that    these    are    either    farmer,    trader    or 
mechanic  class.     On  the  other  hand,  when  we  meet 
in  the  city  or  town  men  who  are  miserable  and  unable 
to  maintain   their   existence,   we   immediately   know 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  above  classes. 
Han  Yu  said  that  when   there  is  one  family  who 
works  in  the  field  against  six  families  who  are  to  be 
fed  from  the  produce,  when  there  is  one  family  who 
do  the  industrial  work  against  six  families  who  con- 
sume the  same,  etc.,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  people 
would   become    impoverished    and    become    robbers. 
However  in  the  present  time  we  have  one  farmer 
providing  food  for  one  hundred  and  one  mechanic 
providing  articles  for  one  hundred.     It  would  there- 
fore be  certain  that  poverty  and  ruin  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence.     To  apply  the  proper  remedy 
we  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  land  should  be 
fully  developed  and  the  energy  of  the  people  should 
be  fully  employed.      The  following  are  few  of  our 
suggestions  necessary  for  the  present : 

I.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  industrial  education. 
There  has  been  no  other  branch  of  education,  such 
as  agricultural,  etc.,  in  our  country  save  that  of  the 
literary  course,  the  object  of  whwh  has  been  to  obtain 
<™eial  positions.  AltJiough  Such  a  system  of  educa- 
tion which  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years  has 
oeen  modified,  the  useful  industrial  education  has  not 
yet  been  brought  into  prominence.  There  are  many 
agricultural,  industrial,  commercial  and  other  techni- 
cal schools  started  but  none  of  them  has  met  with 
similar  success  as  the  %hools  of  law.  But  in  other 
country  both  primary  and  high  schools  the  industrial 
Mucation  has  always  been  more  popular  than  any- 
f  ing  else.  It  has  been  said  that  general  education 
's  but  a  means  to  lead  to  the  free  choice  of  some 
technical  calling.  Apart  from  industrial  education 
nere  is  no  other  means  to  remove  the  present  poverty 
M  the  country.      ,  •-  i~        / 

»•  Industrial  institutions  for  the  poor  should  be 
fn  fif  1  ■  ^^  °^  country  there  are  many  "  tufeis  " 
n  tfte  places  where  they  can  evade  justice,  and  there 

re  many  unemployed  persons  in  the  city  and  town. 

nese  constitute  a  bad  element  in  the  society,  and 
^ey  are  bound  either  to  violate  the  individual  rights 
hpJr'l"  ""^  ""*'**  disturbances  in  various  places, 
■race  they  are  a  danger  to  the  state  and  a  scourge  to 
we  people.  Although  armed  force  may  be  employed 
o  suppres,  them  when  their  ofiances  become  known, 
t*  not  a  good  remedy.  Why  not  educate  them  in 
*™«  trade,  teaching  them  how  to  become  indepen. 


dent  and  to  support  themselves?  In  other  countries 
there  are  poor  houses,  and  asylums  for  various 
mvalids,  and  should  any  beggar  be  discovered 
begging  in  the  street  he  wUl  at  once  be  brought  to 
the  poorhouse  by  the  policemen;  thus  the  general 
public  would  never  be  molested  by  the  violent. 
KecenUy  there  have  been  good  results  from  industrial 
institutions  in  large  cities  of  China,  but  they  are  far 
from  being  sufficient,  therefore  it  is  urgently  needed 
that  they  should  be  extended. 

3.  Cattle  raising  and  the  cultivation  of  the  waste 
lands  in  the  frontier  should  be  started.      There  are 
thousands  of  mUes  of  fertile  ground  in  Manchuria. 
Mongolia,  Chinghai  and  Tibet,  awaiting  for  tillage 
as  there  are  very  few  inhabitants  to  do  the  work.     As 
we  have  abandoned  aU   these  profits,   our  powerful 
neighbours    have    been    fixing    their    eyes    there    as 
greedy  tigers  seeking  to  devour,  so  that  they  may 
find  new  pieces  of  land  for  colonisation.     We  think 
very    little    of    the    advantages    of    these    valuable 
grounds,  regarding  them  as  buffers  between  us  and 
the  foreigners,  who  regard  them  as  the  outlet  of  their 
over-populated  people.   Hence  we  notice  the  Japanese 
activi^    in    Manchuria,    Russian    at    Mongolia    and 
British  in  Tibet.     Indeed  no  thief  will  be  scrupulous 
enough  not  to  steal  when^  there  is  no  person  to  look 
after  the  property.     It  is  well  known  that  this  is  an 
agricultural  country,  and  for  thousands  of  years  the 
national  life  depends  solely  on  agriculture.      But  in 
the  interior  where  the  lands  have  been  densely  popu- 
lated there  is  nothing  to  be  developed,  and  this  the 
cause  of  poverty  of  the  people  who  have  multiplied 
so  much.     If  the  immigration  to  people  the  frontier 
be  started  not  only  the  livelihood  of  the  people  of  this 
country  wUl  be  greatly  facilitated,  but  the  frontier 
defence  of  the  country  wiU  be  much   strengthened. 
To  the  immigrants  there  will  be  no  loss  as  in  the  case 
of  other  enterprises.     They  may  choose  well  watered 
places  for  their  tillage  and  pastures  for  the  catties, 
and  they  will  easily  get  50  or  100  fold  return. 

4.  Steamer  lines  for  foreign  countries  should  be 
encouraged.  The  augmentation  of  the  influence  of  a 
nation  depends  considerably  on  the  foreign  trade. 
Great  Britain  and  other  Powers  have  become  great 
by  foreign  trade,  and  to  carry  on  this  trade  merchant 
steamers  are  ceaselessly  crossing  the  Pacific,  Atlantk: 
and  other  Oceans.  Wherever  the  steamers  have 
reached  they  have  made  their  influence  felt.  Our 
merchants  and  traders  have  spread  themselves  in 
various  continents,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  our 
own  steamer  lines,  we  have  to  rely  on  the  foreign 
steamers,  causing  great  inconvenience  in  transporta- 
tion etc.     Much  advantage  has  thus  been  lost  and  we 

are  not  in  a  position  to  cope,  with  foreigners  in- the 

commercial  struggle.  Moreover  in  our  waters,  even 
in  the  interior  rivers,  there  are  foreign  steamers 
carrying  business  there,  and  not  only  have  we  sus- 
tained financial  losses  but  we  have  tost  much  of  our 
prestige.  Therefore  besides  encouraging  the  steamer 
lines  to  the  foreign  countries  we  must  promote 
navigation  in  the  interior  waters.  Thus  the  founda- 
tion will  be  laid  for  wealth  of  the  people. 

,  ■viit.w''-- 

II. — Conservative  Methods. 

There  are  two  ways  for  fixmg  the  finances  of  the 
country,  (i)  To  fix  receipts  according  to  the  esti- 
mated expenditure,  i.e.,  first  find  out  the  total  of  the 
expenditure  of  various  Government  organs,  and  then 
try  to  raise  enough  funds  to  meet  it.  (2)  To  fix  the 
expenditure  according  to  the  estimated  receipts,  i.e., 
to  find  out  the  total  receipts  of  the  country  and  then 
regulate  the  expenditure  accordingly.  The  former 
way  has  always  been  employed  by  wealthier  countries, 
while  the  latter  is  more  convenient  for  the  poorer 
ones.  Since  the  late  revolution  the  financial  situation 
of  China  has  become  very  hard,  and  there  has  been 
an  empty  exchequer  to  meet  various  expenses  of  both 
civil  and  military  administrations.  To  save  the 
country  from  bankruptcy  it  is  necessary  diat  both  of 
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the  ways  above  referred  to  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, aod  a  middle  course  should  be  adopted,  i.e., 
on  the  one  hand  an  estimate  should  be  .nade  on  the 
total  receipts  of  the  country  In  order  to  decide  for 
the  various  expenses,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  esti- 
mate should  be  made  on  those  indispensable  annual 
expenses  with  the  object  to  cut  them  down  to  as  low 
figures  as  possible.      Sixty  or  70  per  cent,   of  the 
poverty   of   the   Government   has   been   due   to  the 
meagreness  of  receipts  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
and  30  or  30  per  cent,  of  it  has  been  due  to  the 
extravagance    in    expenditure.       If    the    system    of 
expenditure  be  not  reformed  it  would  be  of  no  use 
should  the  revenue  be  increased,  as  the  expenditure 
will  also  increase  proportionatdy,  or  more.     Thus  no 
relief    to    the    financial    stress    will    be    introduced. 
Hitherto   in  our  country  the  accounts  of  the  state 
expenditure  have  been  so  complicated  that  there  has 
been  no  way  of  checking  them.  The  provinces  caiinot 
submit  real  statements  of  expenditure  and  the  Central 
Government  has  no  real   authority   to  check   them. 
The  expenditure  has  not  been  regulated  beforehand, 
and  there  are  no  vouchers  to  support  the  expenses. 
Thus  the  enormous  annual  expenditure  of  the  state 
has  not  a  proper  budget  or  estimate  beforehand  and 
a  statement  of  accounts  afterwards,  and  who  can  tell 
that  most  part  of  the  state  revenues  have  gone  mto 
the  pocket  of^Some  corrupt  officials,  causing  poverty 
to  both  the  state  and  the  people.     In  addition  to  the 
above  difficulties,  the  finance  of  the  country  has  been 
controlled  by  foreigners,   and  the  payment  of  both 
the  interest  and  principal  of  foreign  loans  contracted 
from  time  to  time  amounting  to  tens  of  millions.     It 
is  therefore  a  wonder  that  bankruptcy  has  not  yet 
happened.     Consequently  immediate  remedy  must  be 
sought    for.       It    is    absolutely    important    that    the 
resources  of  the  country  should  at  once  be  developed, 
but    it    is    no    less    important    that    the    superfluous 
expenses  should  be  cut  down. 

(1)  The  administrative  expenditure  should  be  merci- 
lessly cut  down.  At  the  end  of  the  Manchn  Reign 
the  youngsters  of  the  nobility  held  the  helm  of  the 
realm,  and  many  sinecures  were  created  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  these  incapable  officials.  ^The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Dynasty  was  visited  by  the 
wrath  of  Heaven,  and  was  no  more.  However,  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  Chinese  Republic  such  in 
practice  has  not  yet  been  abolished.  Many  offices 
and  bureaux  have  been  established  not  because  of 
necessity  but  because  they  are  created  in  order  to  give 
appointments  to  those  who  have  been  seeking  for 
them.  And  in  many  cases  when  an  appomtment 
could  not  be  found  to  place  any  prot^e,  he  was 
either  appointed  adviser  or  investigator,  and  such 
posts  are  no  more  than  a  sinecure,  as  the  appointees 
COBM  Ihid  nothing  to  do  in  them.  The  Government 
exercises  all  sorts  of  compromise  and  tolerance,  and 
those  who  are  seeking  for  posts  care  not  a  pin  about 
the  responsibility  of  the  posts.  To  extract  mosey 
out  of  the  empty  exchequer  to  pay  these  parasites 
against  the  interest  of  the  nation  is  really  outrageous. 
It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  Government  should 
discharge  properly  its  duty  by  dispensing  with  most 
of  the  superfluous  bureaux  and  offices  and  the 
services  of  those  good-for-nothing  oflicials.  Thus 
the  desire  to  depend  on  the  Government  for  livelihood 
and  the  misimderstanding  that  as  soon  as  one 
becomes  official  he  is  omnipotent,  will  be  removed. 

(a)  Heavy  taxes  should  be  levied  upon  the  articles 
of  luxury.  In  foreign  countries  with  the  object  of 
guarding  against  the  deterioration  of  society  heavy 
taxes  have  been  imposed  upon  artk:tes  of  luxury, 
hence  taxes  oa  carriages,  the  employment  of  servants, 
rifles  for  shooting  game,  and  such  like.  Luxury 
affects  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  and  by 
devising  means  to  check  the  luxury  of  the  peopJe  il 
has  a  similar  effect  to -education.  After  the  revolu- 
tion not  only  is  there  no  improvement  for  the  people 
vith  regard  to  the  checking  of  luxurious  practices, 
but  a  change  for  the  worse  has  been  made.  TlKre^ 
fore  ade4|uate  taxes  should  be  fixed  for  luzwrioM 
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Mticles,  embodying  moral  teaching  in  the  taxatioB 
Such  taxes  will  inpose  no  fresh  burden  on  the  people 
but  at  the  same  time  a  large  revenue  will  be  received 
by  the  Government.  They  are  altogether  different 
from  consumption  taxes,  which  if  increased  will  mean 
additional  burden  to  the  common  people.  But  If 
taxes  be  levied  on  articles  of  luxury  it  will  sale, 
puard  the  riches  of  the  wealthy  from  becominif 
impoverished.  These  taxes  exactly  suit  our  country 
which  has  been  so  impoverished. 

(3)  The  prohibition  of  opium  should  be  strictly 
enforced.  On  account  of  our  country  being  deeply 
poisoned  by  opium  and  the  inability  to  exert  our 
energy  to  become  a  strong  nation,  the  International 
Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague  classified  China  as  a 
third-class  power.  After  the  revolution  our  country 
has  been  extremely  weakened,  but  the  evil  of  opium 
has  not  yet  been  done  away  with.  The  stipulated 
period  of  suppression  of  10  years  may  be  shortened 
but  it  depends  solely  upon  our  efforts. 

(4)  A  gold  exchange  standard  should  be  fixed. 
Unless  the  standard  be  a  gold  one  it  will  not  do  fbr 
a  natkin  of  the  present  day.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  in  the  days  gone  by  the  standard  of  currency  of 
a  nation  can  be  made  to  suit  her  own  people,  but  fbr 
the  present  day  by  fixing  a  standard  other  natiaiu 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  former  case 
the  question  of  currency  had  only  to  do  with  one's 
own  country,  but  in  the  latter  case  provisions  mustbe 
made  for  the  exchange  in  international  transactions. 
Should  we  alone  use  silver  standard  while  ail  our 
neighbours  use  that  of  gold,  not  only  is  much  loss 
incurred  in  commercial  transactions,  but  tremendous 
amount  would  be  lost  in  the  receipts  and  payments 
of  loans.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  gold  bullion 
enough  to  coin  the  money,  but  we  can  at  least  fix  a 
ratio  between  the  silver  and  gold  after  establishing  a 
fictitious  gold  standard  for  the  purposes  of  exchange. 
Haying  the  exchange  fixed  great  benefit  will  be 
derived. 

(5)  Customs  tariff  must  be  revised.     Because  tile 
liktM  and  other  taxes  of  a  similar  nature  have  not  yet 
been  abolished  the  customs  tariffs  cannot  be  revised. 
A  similar  duty  of  5%   has  been  levied  on  both  the 
import    and    export    goods,    and    consequently   do 
encouragement  can  be  given  to  the  export  goods  and 
no  restriction  can  be  placed  uppn  the  import  goods. 
According  to  Treaty  we  can  double  the  duty  if  all 
other  likin,  etc.,  are  abolished.     Thus  the  state  ^\ 
lose   nothing  but  will  receive  more  revenue  by  the 
change.     Moreover  the  likin  and  other  petty  taies 
are  an  inconvenience  for  the  people,  while  in  reality 
most  of  the  proceeds  go  into  the  hands  of  squeesers 
and  very  small  portion  of  it  goes  into  the  treasui7 
of  the   Government.      But   on   the  other  hand  the 
■evenue  trom  tne  import  duty  comes  fi'uui  foreigners, 
and  .should  the  dtity  on  foreign  goods  be  high  they 
will  not  have  such  a  preference  over  the  home  pt9- 
duce.     Therefore  by  the  revision  of  customs  tariffs 
(il  more  revenue  will  be  obtained  by  the  Government, 
^2)  restriction  win  be  put  upon  foreign  goods  and 
(3)  there  will  be  a  better  demand  for  home  produce. 
In  conclusion  we  should  Kke  to  emphasize  that  the 
first   method   we   suggest   is   intended   to  apply  the 
remedy  in  accordance  to  the  root  of  the  poverty,  and 
that  the  second  method  is  to  cut  down  all  superfluous 
expenses  etc.     Thus  both  the  source  and  the  flow  we 
made  clean,  and  it  will  soon  be  expected  that  Hie 
impoverished  condition  of  the  people  and  the  finadcW 
situation  of  the  country  wfll  be  improv«d.     Although 
lately   the   Large   Loan   has   been  concluded  to  the 
relief  of  the  time  being,  it  must  be  rvmeml^ered  diat 
the  Government  has  incurred  a  oc«  dttot  aod  dx 


people  a  new  burden,  not  speaking  at  the  pfiv't^** 
lost  and  the  interference  of  foreigners  'm  our  poKlifc 
Pwthermere  it  is  expwMtf  that  tto  orocce^K  of  ^^ 
bka  wS  soon  be  ca^Mtild,  wktt  •MtriMa  kt  doat 
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Towards  a  Human  v^stheticr' 

r  N  November  last,  in  Thb  Nbw  Frbk woman,  I 
outlined  some  articles  designed  to  verify  a  new 
hypothesis.  I  have  since  found  it  is  not  possible 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  subject  in  the  confined 
space  offered  to  me  for  the  purpose.  Cloudy  specu- 
lation must,  in  these  self-conscious  days,  be  con- 
densed to  solid  argument.  But  there  is  the  danger 
of  extreme  condensation  leading  one  to  miss  the  mark 
of  clearness.  And  there  is  the  difficulty  which  always 
accompanies  an  attempt  to  translate  the  experience  of 
the  cosmic  sense  into  the  language  of  self-conscious- 
ness. I  lack  appropriate  words  to  express  my 
adventures  in  the  Infinite,  briefly.  Perhaps  some  of 
these  adventures  are  beyond  words.  Human  language 
has  not  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  as  yet.  Lacking 
appropriate  words  my  verification  is  likely  to  drift 
into  obscurity  and  to  invite  aimless  discussion. 
Obviously  my  best  course  is  to  seek  an  ampler  form 
of  expression.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  it  in  book  form. 
But  I  fancy  some  at  least  of  Thb  Egoist  readers  are 
inquiring,  "  What  are  the  streams  along  which  you 
follow  the  currents  of  your  experience  as  they  flow 
and  gather  into  a  volume  of  verification?"  Let  me 
trace  them  in  a  concluding  article. 


TkMrefore  we  are 

ifitci'CMs  o(   the 
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First    to    recapitulate.       Readers    of    Thb    Nbw 
Fhebwoman  (now  Thb  Egoist)  will  doubtless  recol- 
lect that  my  hypothesis  is  this.     Art  and  Soul  are 
one.     Art  is  therefore   a   spiritual   and  vital  foree. 
Man  has  become  devitalised  through  being  divorced 
from  this  Art-force  and  passing  through  the  purga- 
tory of  materialism.     He  will  become  revitalised  by 
being  set  free  to  the  force  and  entering  the  paradise 
of  Art-expression  once  more.     I  said  this  guess  was 
capable  of  verification  resting  on  personal  experience. 
I  have,  in  fact,  experienced  the  three  stages,  subjec- 
tive, objective  and  subjective,  through  which  man  as 
artist  has  passed  and  is  about  to  pass.     Thus  there  is 
the  discovery  of  my  (Art)  soul,  the  loss  of  it  through 
close  contact  with  civilisation  and  its  recovery  under 
conditions   approximating    to   those   of   pre-civUised 
times.  Accordingly  my  articles  were  designed  to  form 
*■■«* /napters,   as  it  were,   of  my  life  experience, 
the  first  chapter,  describing  the  phenomena  of  the 
hrst  subjective  stage,  partly  appeared  in  the  afore- 
mentioned  articles.     These  articles   reveal   that   the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  this  subjective  stage  mani. 
tested   themselves    with    suflicient   deameas    to    ha 
remembered  in  detoU   at  this  comparatively  remote 
date.     Perhaps  there  is  a  little  uncertainty  in  my 
mmd  as  to  the  origin  of  my  guess.     I  do  not  see 
cieacly  wbeAer   it   was   due  to   post-   or   pre^iatal 
influences.     Whether  it  was  a  spiritual  inheritance 
rrom  my  artist  parents,  or  whether  it  came  out  of  my 
experience  formed  by   my   being   altowed   to   run  to 
w«ste  m  harmonious  surroundings.     I  am  only  aware 
mat  It  appeared  at  a  very  early  period  in  my  history. 
'am,  however,  quite  clear  as  to  my  early  perceptions 
01  the  origm  and  nature  of  Spirit,  Soul,  Matter,  Art, 
«^  and  accordingly,  I  proceed  to  epitomise  the  later 
specuiations  arising  out  of  them.     What  I  saw  princi- 

StT  '^•^•-  '•,  f''^  app«,ring  as  a  tem^rary 
rewJt  of  a  spu-itual  force  traversing  itself  and  setting 
con^l^*'*'^   conditions,      a.  The  eternally   separa^ 

m7^/H','*"'.'^^'^iali«e.  Thus  I  saw  the  proca«i  of 
fmm  A.  ^^"^  ^""^  '"  differentiated  consciousness 
"^om  the  whole,  building  up  itself  by  touches  with 
me  Infinite  or  Art^Fowre,  aocompliAing  its  own 
thr^,/^u*'?'*?"'"«'"«°»  aod  themafter  returning  as 
Ws™.  '^*'^"'«  "^*^  **  »  physical  frame.  In 
mtsoutgoing  and  in-gsthering  I  reaiieed  tin  oneness 
1^.^  Soul      Thi,  ,«,t  i  ipirih«l«ipan.ion- 

o^Z  °^  '**'";•  "  **>«*  »t«  I  «-«y  attained  self- 
•^OMciousness.     I  wa»  oa  tba  tl«ah#i  of  Souli 


Looking  back  over  my  past  I  notke  it  falls  int» 
definite  periods.      At  twelve  I  had  lost  my  parents 
and  voluntarily  cut  myself  adrift  from  all  blood  tie* 
(in   response   to   an   overwhelming  spiritual   impulse 
which  I  cannot  stop  to  explain  here).     I  was  getting 
along  comfortably  with   my   newly-discovered   '*  I," 
fairly  fascinated  by  its  habit  of  projecting  itself  into 
space  and  allowing  me  to  contemplate  its  xsthetic 
activities.     I  was  in  fact  passing  by  degrees  into  a 
state  of  complete  vitality  when  a  new  influence  came 
to  accelerate  my  growth.     About  this  time  I  fell  into- 
the  hands  of  a  celebrated  anthropologist  who  pro- 
posed that  I  should  accompany  him  to  Oceania,  where 
aided  by  his  patient  anthropological-aesthetic  investi- 
gations  amongst  savage  tribes,    I   might  reach  his 
own  degree  of  brain-stuffing.     It  was  my  first  voyage 
and  I  expenenced  all  its  wonderful  phases  with  the 
keen  joy  of  a  young  healthy  boy  attuned  to  respond 
to  the  vital  touches  of  the  universe.     Actually  I  was 
impressed  by  a  powerful  sense  of  motion.      I  saw 
everywhere  and  in  everything  the  manifestations  of 
unending  movement,  and  in  that  movement  I  recog- 
nised a  creative  force.      Besides  this,   I  was  aware 
that  an  unaccountable  something  was  taking  place 
wrthin  me ;  visions  and  powers  were  being  raised  by 
this  external  agency.     I  felt  that  the  universe  was 
living,  beyond  law,  beyond  death.     Without  knowing 
it  I  had  attained  Rhythmic  or  Cosmic  Consciousness. 
I  was  aware  that  Soul  has  a  real  existence,  that  it  is 
changeless,  timeless,  immortal,  that  its  qualities  and 
powers  are   so  enwoven  with   those  of  Art  that  to 
regard  it  as  separate  from  Art  is  impossible.     Every 
noble  quality  which  distinguishes  the  one  distinguishes 
the  other.     In  fact  I  felt  what  Soul  wanted  me  to  feel. 


So  Soul  demonstrated  itself  and  verification  con- 
tinued to  spnng  out  of  the  cycles  of  my  spiritual 
growth.  GraduaUy  I  grew  to  a  sort  of  mastery  of 
I  .  ««*,  conditions.  In  moving  about  the  Pacific 
Islands  I  began  instinctively  seeking  to  fit  aU  things 
into  the  great  rhythmk:  flow  with  the  result  that  I 
found  things  which  have  a  sensible  origin  and  have 
retained   theu-   sensibUity   went   into   it   quite   easily, 

■l^J^^^*  **'''*  *'»^«  '°8t  this  sensibility  went 
with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  The  things  which  did 
not  fit  were  dead,  and  those  that  did,  acquired  extra- 
ordinary fluidity,  sanctity  and  grace  through  the 
process  as  though  the  touch  of  the  mystk  motion  had 
found  and  was  illuminating  its  own  qualities.  And 
this  I  now  believe  accounts  for  the  fine  conduct  and 
raaiarkable  productions  of  the  savages,  many  of 
whom  stdl  belonged  to  the  order  (rf  primitive  man. 
btrangely  enough,  it  was  the  professor  himself  who 
hrrt  made  me  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the  hand 
and  brain  of  these  primitives.  He  arrived  a  professed 
disbeliever  m  the  superiority  of  the  savage  in  any 
respect  owwg  to  what  he  had  seen  of  savages  and 
their  productions  embodied  in  civilised  forms  of  art 
Yet  It  was  not  long  before  their  intelligence  and  art 
productions  began  to  affect  him  as  they  affect  the 
more  sensible  man  who  feels  and  does  not  reason 
a^ut  them.  One  day  I  caught  him  taking  his  hat 
off,  metaphoricaUy,  to  their  "  startiing  intelligence," 

unique  power  of  perception,"  "  amazing  recep- 
tiw^,  and  so  on.  The  next  he  was  haH  at  work 
gathering  evidence  of  the  peculiar  conditions  that 
tawiured  tfceir  amazing  art  productions.  I  think  he 
tound  It  in  poverty,  paauonata  whole-souled  practice 
pure  suiToundings,  simplk:ity,  leisure  and  the  preser- 
vation of  individuality.  The  sum  of  my  own  observa- 
tiotos  was  ttoat  primitive  man  is  fitted  by  sensibility, 

^!!Zu  T.f*  "•  ■  P«'*«».  to  eatemaiise  what  he 
catehes  of  ifte  universal  art.4novement.  Faced  wit* 
Infinity  prunitive  man  gives  birth  to  his  soul-child 
unnundfal  of  what  conatitotM^  a  work  of  art.  He 
pnoduoea  bacauae  he  nuiat,  and  his  productions  have 
""g^'ty.  vitality,  intensity  and  rhythm.  There  is 
noOmtg  geooMiiiie  in  bia  first  impressions.  Present>> 
th»  imwk  af  tlia  world  of  amotiaaal!  rsali^  aanM^ 
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day  artuts  and  art  critic*  may  say,  if  they  like,  that 
(reometrK  forms  of  art  are  vital  and  all  other  forms 
d^ased.  But  what  I  learnt  from  a  study  of  primitive 
specimens  of  art  forms  was  this,  that  the  vital  bases 
and  structure  of  life  are  spirally  rhythmic.  Every- 
thmg  issues  from  and  merges  in  the  Infinite  in  spiral*. 
Mature  abhors  a  straight  line. 

I  Hxsnt  two  years  ia  the  Pacific  Islands,  during 
which  tune  I  verified  my  guess  that  Art  is  a  great 
spiritual  and  vitalising  force  ever  seeking  to  exter- 
naJise  itself  through  man  and  nature;  and  I  reached 
the  culmmation  of  my  subjecUve  period.     I  was  now 
to  pass  out  of  the  subjective  state  and  enter  definitely 
upon   an  objective  one— a  process  of  devitalisation 
which  marks  the  descent  of  the  artist  from  the  primi- 
tive stage.     Before  me  were  two  paths— those  which 
men  have  trod  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  world's 
history.     These  two  paths  may  be  divided  and  kept 
in  view  in  this  way.     After  a  certain  primitive  stage 
of  development  is  reached  the  art  impulse  is  directed 
mto  two  channels,  which  are  to  some  extent  inversely 
proportionate  to  each  other.    The  rare  cosmkal  mind 
of  the  artist  lit  by  the  eternal  flame  alone,  increases 
Its  power  of  absorbing  and  reflecting  the  universal 
qualities;  the  uncosmical  mind  of  the  artist  inurned 
in  materialism,  gradually  loses  this  power  altogether. 
1  hus  the  perennial  primitive  continues  an  uninterrupted 
course  on  the  wings  of  unending  emotion,  increasingly 
manifesting   the   facts   and   phenomena   of  vital   art 
expression  in  silence,  awe,  aspiration,  then  the  inner 
necessity  for  creation,  and  then  the  soaring  flight  • 
while  die  ephemeral  civilised   swarthing  himself  iii 
ever-thickenmg  layers  of  culture,  custom,   servility, 
sinks   deeper   mto    the   pit   of   oblivion.       The    two 
channels,  then,  are  fed  by  a  sin^e  source.     The  first 
remains  normal,  changeless,  timeless,  unending;  the 
serond  becomes  choked  and  polluted  with  imp^ities, 
and  thus  toses  its  supply  of  vital  energy.     It  admits 
the  art«t  as  the  Red  S«  admitted  the  Israelites,  only 
to  destroy  him.  „••  ^ 


At    fourteen    I    drifted  "into    the    s^nd    channel 
and    was    able    to    trace    the    development    of    the 

tive     one     as     art-passion     was     replaced     by     art- 

^^  X'^^l  ^""^  **'*  ^y  *''*-f«y-  The  first  step 
n    the    descent    to    the    self-conscious    plane    was 

L^„f"fi^'''""?*°,^  *'^*'  *"  art-connoisseur,  really 
a  glorified  art-dealer.  For  three  years  I  was  (icupied 
runnmg.  round   Europe  attending  notable  arTs^^ 

r,'^l!*J"''  ^'•'^*  '*"?'*"'  ^^"^  ^^^  infamous7« 
earth,  being  initiated  mto  the  mysteries  of  "  dea^s  " 

u^^:}^i^  u  *^f '"'*>  S"*'-*'  expert  work  in  co'n- 
nection  with  the      tr«le,"  the  infai^s  of  "  rings^ 

^  "^.iL"^^'*"!*'  v*^*  manufacture  of  "  fakes  "«m 
^!^^  '  u*^^  ?•*  "'*'°«  "^  Private  and  pubUc 
galleries,  villas,  chapels  monasteriTs,  and  other  Cs 
with  spurious  works  of  art.     In  these  queer  ykarTl 

work'fr^'^li::^,^'''?^"  '  ""  the'.rtist,'^nil 
work,  from  palaolithic  days  to  the  present,  eraduallv 
descending  from  his  high  cosmical  level  tf  S  of 

r^^n'^  t^fr!,'  «''lr'?'«<=i°«  -nore  and  more  2 
response  to  the  demand  of  a  materialised  and  intel-  » 
lectuahsed  public.  And  I  saw  .  colossalTau^  raSS 
Its  imiHident  head  as  the  work  of  art,  sbut^^^^ 
the  Infinite  from  the  eye*  of  mm.  I  ,aw  iof«* 
rtie  .rt«t  chamed  to  slavery  of  pay  a^  hiTwS 
photogr^aphing    the    grossly    corru^  things  Vt[J 

•  .  ,  ,  _ 

i„T?*  'Mi^t  of  this  experience  was  to  fill  me  witii 
loaAmg   of   dealers     and  contempt   for  tile  «S^ 

SS"?;?;  "*•  -^  *'***^^  "^  «'^«  horror  .^ 
hatred  for  a  civilisation  that  had  broujrht  si^ 
features  mto  bemg  I  «>ught  relief  in^J  SS 
the  poison  was  working.  I  was  now  commerciaJis^ 
and  found  attraction  in  sheer^f arming^^  F^^ 
land.,  I  wasted  some  precUs  moitte  ^  rtl 
oo«v.ti««  what  tune  po^beg„  to^  I^o^ 


^*y  15^,   igii^' 

me  as  art  once  had  done.  So  I  discovered  the  divi«. 
origin  and  nature  of  poetry.  Then  followed  a  S 
return  to  prunitiveness  among  the  PataeoniM 
Indians.  This  was  succeeded  by  wanderings  thro^ 
America  reahsmg  how  a  great  primitive  nation  WS 
deyitahsing  itself  by  overlaying  its  vital  foundation! 
with  European  culture  traditfons.  After  Am^ 
came  India,  where  I  found  two  more  points  of  vertfL 
cation  of  my  guess,  namely,  first  in  the  study  erf  a 
remarkable  mahatma  whose  manifestations  of  silenr. 
awe,  aspiration,  ecstatic  illumination  of  the  Infinite 
alone,  clearly  demonstrated  the  continuity  of  X 
primitive  man;  secondly  in  the  study  of  an  immen* 
nation  corrupted  and  devitalised,  and  drained  of  ib 
physH^  blood  for  the  upkeep  of  the  military  forces  rf 
a  vastly  inferior  civilised  nation. 

At  twenty-one  the  feeling  that  I  should  secure  mv 
personality,  or  distinctiveness  for  myself  became  sn 
strong  that  I  changed  and  chose  my  name.     At  thi 
same  time  I  adopted  what  I  then  considered  to  be  the 
best  means  of  securing  my  economic  independence 
I  turned  to  the  stage.     I  have  never  regretted  At 
choice.    Strange  though  it  may  sound,  it  gave  me  thJ 
distinct  advantages.     First,  a  long  and  unremiZ^ ' 
study    of    the    theatre    and    the    drama    in    all   S 
branches.     A  fortunate  series  of  engagements  lu^ 
the  most  prominent  actors  and  actresses— EnzliilL 
French      German,     Italian    and    American,    aSoS 
them     Irving,    Tree,    Wyndham,    Forbes-Rober^ 
Mansfield,  Coquelm,  Craig,  Poel,   Granville  Bark.? 
Bernhardt,  Duse,  Rijane,  Pat  Campbell,  Ellen  Terw 
Ada    Rehan— gave    me    a    rare    insight    into   heiL 
old  and  new;  methods  of  acting  and  production.    Then 
the  economic  necessity  which  forced  me  to  fill  everv 
position  both  in  "  frcmt"  and  "  behind  "  the  "hou»^ 
gave   me   a   unique  familiarity  with   the  stage  and' 
theatre   such   as   probably   no  other   dramatic  crilie 
possesses.     The  second  advantage  was  that  of  trawl 
attordmg   me  facUities  for  continuing  my  study  of 
nA^  l,""?-   '=°'?'«««d    «   celebrated    public  and 
tT}^  '^^ctions  in  England  and  everywhere  abroad, 
thirdly  there  was  the  opportunity  of  scientific  studies 
secured  to  me  by  touring  and  alternate  periods  of 
playing  and      resting  "  in  London.     Throughout  dii* 
long  period  I  expended  so  much  energy  and  covered 
so  much  ground  that  it  is  not  easy  even  if  it  wm 
desirable  to  trace  my  experience  in  detail.     But  what 
Lf^K  T^^.u        ^"^^   summarised    as   follows.      I 
7n^^tf      *!  T'^'     ?*  """'^  "^  producer,  dramatic 
Ini  th  Tv.^f  foind  that  the  drama  was  dramaless, 
and  the  theatre  was  theatrdess.    I  lived  the  life  of  an 

ol^nflr.     ^i"  ^^^  '^'^  ^°'^'^  that  presentslay 
painters  and  sculptor,  are  not  artists  buipart  of  t 
great  commodity-producing  machine,  and  ^  result 
ot  a  gigantK  social  conspiracy  to  exclude  Art  alto- 
fAk-t-         ^.'^^  absorbed  in  political  and  scientific 
IiTJT  V"^     "oyements. ' '     Of  course  by  thU  time 
Lk^  a       ^^  '^  '^'^  ^°^'^  »  physical  shell  and 
h^  •     iT**-''  *^*  '^'^''S'^  delusion  that  the  great 
Sni">    L"*!*"  °}"'^  =»  knowledge  of  facts  coo- 
TJ^^U''     r*"'''!*^  medicine,  psychiatry,  biology 
^fj^'^fV  !°J  *^  P''"^^  of  ascertaiiiing  Ae 
prmciples  of  health  and  disease  proper  and  improper 
l^:^.f   "   *   mechanical   organism.      Then   I  was 
of  ll!!^  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  organise  ail  forms 
tl  ^Zr^^'^S'^  «°  ^«=  Ime  of  the  whoJe  man,  that  is, 
FbJ?i. 'i  S*"   ".  practical    measure  of  all  things. 
im^rJ  '^'«««*»,'°to  sociology  and  civfcs.     hi. 
r^lv^''    •*  *t^  ''?''  ""«=*•  ^  did  «  this  direction. 
I  <«Uy  know  that  from   Professor  Geddes  I  learnt 

^^^of^'i*^"  ?"'•  ^^'^  "f  ««•«»•  Under  hi. 
«vic  touch  I  saw  physical  man  assume  gigantic  pro- 

^T*'.-^'^  '^^  I  saw  was  a  piecflf  material 
^Sl  ^i^L^'^'.f  ^  «ty-buading  man.  Of 
.riSL5?^  ^^  ^^  '*'•«*  activities  I  obtained  no 
wi^^^^T*-     ^t  «.if -Ml  to  obtain  light 

Me  SMMiil  Inriic  ■«  M  At  setf-coitaciouc 


May  isth.  '9*4 


He  aspires  t»  make  our«  a  very  «Uffereiit  world.  He 
stands  on  the  threshold  af  o»s«ic  consciousness 
anointing  all-comers  with  a  litde  af  the  dervish's 
wntment  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

From  the  study  of  tile  body  as  mkrocosm  and 
macrocosm  I  passed  to  journalism  of  ideas.  The 
developmental  injwise  was  sdU  downward.  There 
was  a  cotftinual  development  of  the  brain  at  the 
expense  of  the  soul.  But  the  experience  was  valu- 
able. It  helped  me  to  secure  further  evidence  in 
support  of  my  hypothesis.  A  period  of  Art  ani 
Drama  criticism  revealed  three  things  of  importance 
to  me.  First  it  showed  me  the  strengthening  of  the 
calamitous  divorce  between  "  the  artist  "  and  Art 
which  had  long  rent  asunder  the  one  from  the  other. 
It  showed  the  feeble  attempts  which  are  befaig  made 
by  certain  groups  of  so-called  primitives,  to  save 
"Art"  from  final  degradation.  Apparently  their 
retura  to  primitiveness  is  by  way  of  the  British 
Muaeum.  Secondly  it  disclosed  the  conventional 
theatre  and  form  of  drama  engaged  in  showmanship 
and  tradesmanship,  what  time  the  wave  of  the  latest 
period  of  dramatic  Sturm  und  Drang  receded  leaving 
on  our  shores  a  Germanised  form  of  localised  and 
ephemeral  Repertory  Theatre.  Thirdly  it  revealed  to 
me  that  both  Art  forms  and  the  drama  are  entering 
definitely  upon  an  illuminative  and  unative  stage. 

A  breakdown  in  health  brought  the  objective  stage 
to  a  close.     I  was  slipping  completely  out  of  a  state 
of  Vitality  mto  a  moribund  condition  of  wont  and  use 
the  death  of  the  spirit,   when   the  really  necessary 
thing  happened.     Now  two  years  of  utter  neglect  and 
isolation  have  turned  my  mind  inward  upon  itself,     k 
has  brought  me  to  a  definite  period  of  new  hirth      I 
am  conscious  of  the  inner  necessity  of  regrowth  and 
readjustment.     DoubUess  I  shall  expand  to  meet  the 
new  conditions.     In  any  case  the  new  light  has  shown 
me  the  vileness  and  impossibility  of  civUisation.     It 
has  shown   me,    moreover,    that   Art,    Drama,    and 
Keligion  are  essentially  spiritual  lords  of  light  and 
immortality    and  as  soon  as  they  enter  civilisation  as 
auxiliaries  they  cease  to  be  essential  elements  of  the 
human  soid.     It  may  be  that  I  have  rediscovered  my 
^„>,      r  L^"^"/'*  *e  preservation  and  developmeirt 
of  what  I  have  found  is  all  that  matters  to  me.  and 
my  renewed  activities  shall  prove  it.     Such,  briefly 
stated    IS  my  personal  experience  with  whk:h  I  pro- 
pwe  to  verify  my  hypothesis.      It  proves  that  one 
may   be    cosmical,    pass    to    self-consciousness    and 
become  cosmical  again.     In  face  of  this  it  is  reason- 
awe  to  suppose  that  men  were  once  cosmical  lit  by 
the  flame  of  Art-Soul  alone,  that  they  divided,  that 
some  took  the  high  cosmical  road,  and  others  the  low 
ont'^h  ""^  '^.*^  ^'^  wi«.reg«^  the  high  rc^ 
a?e  restL'^r'^K'  ''°""'?^  conditions  of  existence 
hands  nf  I    "  7"'^'^^'   ^  ^''^'  P'"°^«'  '*  in  *« 

Jordan  of  ^.?f  *^'"?^^^^-     ^an  may  yet  bridge  the 
juraan  ot  self-consciousness. 

HUNTLY    CaHTBR.* 


-l«*-*^^## 


Correspondence. 

""^SJl^  Co«wsPo»o«TS-  JTA,?,  ,mU  wiM^,  I,  MMmk 

in.bltM,on  that  ,h»  n  .me  and  addm,  «/  ,a,h  conrnJL 
dent  should  bt  iuppUni  to  Iht  Edtlor.—^D.  "'"'  ' 

l»ikt  KiUter,  Tiw  Ecour.  '.wr:.|   „   .  ... 

Mabam,  --> 

■«ur  '„/'t„1'^b '"  *"Lr"'  "  ^""»  """^  Comment.  "  in  thi. 
•Moe  of  The   Eoojst  vrill  not  eacapa  attack  fram  such  w^ 

k^«»e,«en,«  in  fte  p„,„t  ^nj  „,,  conviction  that  it  i.  at  £ 

t™.tT  .  t  **  'S?"'  ""*  '«"♦''=»'  problems  of  the  da/ 
tempt  me  to  chance  a  friendly  word  or  two 

I  have  often  wondered  while  admiring  yoiir  masteriv  reduction 
who  ™n  J»         ^-    ^   '"""'  "■"'   *«  ■""«   ■■e"»in   individial. 

surely,    Madam,    to"  assert  that  property   ffoes   to   him    ,.,i,«   • 

me^?.  L,^.'?  "%"""=•  '"'  '"''""^-  »>««"«  Uie^^ 
mereof  is  uncertain,  and  consequenUy  no  culture  of  the  aaiX 
no  nav.gat.on  nor  use  of  the  ^modifies  that  may  be  i^,!^ 
by  sea,  no  commodious  building,  no  instruments  of  mo^ST^ 

ITJ^^  ^  '^^''  "°  account  of  time,  no  arts,  no  letters 
no  socrty,  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  continual  fear™d  dan^aT^f 
violent  death,  and  the  life  of  man  solitary.  p«r  Zty  STt^sh. 
and  short  ••     Surely  it  is  possible  for  coni  st'^t  indMdu^U^tsI^ 

Why™^.'"  r^iLt^^'Th'""  "''^"  **'^  inte.^tsl':;' id^'ttal'? 
v»ny,  even  a  gang  of  thieves  mainta  n  the  riirhts  of  arWnf^ 
property  and  free  competition  among  themselves  a«l  rel^Zr 
they  are  soon  destroyed)  that  each  man  is  very  Cch  mjTdin^ 
tlT  ^"V""^.'"^  'ooWng  after  his  own  prop^  byTrarf! 
ing  the  nghts  of  property  in  his  fellows.  ySu  h^  oullfd  the 
clock   ,0  b.ts  with   consummate  skill;   but  vour  iXu^^l  ^ 
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onre  than  wasted,  if  ypu  «io  not,.  bav>ost^»eM)  and  demonstrated 
bow  it  works,  bulUi  fe  upiar^afiK  TM  <>»•  ***  «>>»"<  breaks  down. 
The  State  can  be  taken  to  bits  only  in  theory  :  in  practice  it 
remains  a  whott,  and  Jet  us  hope  will  continue  to  do  so.  To 
piril  it  to  bits  Is  oftly  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  enables  us  to 
■ndenland  its  working  as  a  whole. 

Can  the  State  then  be  constructed  of  consistent  individualists 
each  seeking  his  own  interests?  It  not  only  can,  but  it  can  be 
nothing  else.  Consciously  sertsh  people  with  the  same  interest 
will  unite  to  promote  that  interest.  Hence  emerges  at  on«  a 
definition  of  a  State  or  "  Community  "  or  "  The  People.  Tht 
"  Community,"  the  "  People  "  consists  of  the  strongest  common 
interest  in  a  country— we  must  add  while  the  propertied  individuals 
in  France  or  Germany  consider  they  have  different  interests  from 
the  propertied  in  England  or  America— the  strongest  common 
interest  possible  for  man  is  the  interest  in  preserving  rights  in 
private  property.  In  short,  the  State  is,  essentially,  a  club  for 
the  protection  of  property  :  that  is  why  burglars  are  tolerated  in 
no  State,  and  must  ever  be  so. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  when  all  this  sentimental  gush 
about  the  rule  of  the  people  for  the  people  by  the  people  is  in 
vogue  is  obvious.  It  is  not  Democracy  that  is  wrong,  but  that 
we  are  trying  to  work  it  without  the  foggiest  notion  of  what 
the  Demos  is.  Granted  that  the  Demos  recognised  itself  as  the 
owners  of  property,  banded  together  to  protect  each  other  in 
their  rights  to  that  property.  Democracy  wouW  be  sane  enough. 
It  wouW  folkiw  that  the  richer  the  person  the  more  say  he 
wouM  have  in  the  management  of  the  Club  or  State.  Tnere 
would  be  no  fear  of  class  legislation  so  long  as  the  true  Demos 
wa*  self-conscious.  .        -  , . 

Such  a  State  wouW  be  stable  and  happy  :  such  a  State  could 
maintain  an  army  of  paid  soldiers  without  fear  of  its  turmng 
its  arms  against  itself :  such  a  State  could  abolish  poverty  and 
all  the  attendant  social  evils.  But  in  such  a  Sute  we  could  not 
advise  hungry  strikers  to  take  food  by  force:  we  should  turn 
out  in  force  rather  to  protect  the  property  of  others  m  the 
knowledge  that  that  was  the  only  way  to  protect  our  own. 

Edinburgh.  *•  *•  ♦*. 

[The  article  on  Property  to  which  the  above  letter  relates  will 
be  continaed  in  a  later  issue.—  Ed.] 

THE  DANGERS  OF  OCCULTISM. 
To  iht  Editor,  The  Egoist. 

Madam,  . 

I    hope    I    am    not    taking    too    seriously    tlie    CabaltsOc 
extravagania  now   appearing  in  your  pages  if   I   refer  to  t^ 
ugliness   of   the    matter    suggested.      Nowadays    we    play    with 
these  notions  of  commerce  with  elementals  while  rejecting  those 
of  possession  by  demons  or  evil  spirits.     I  submit  the  two  should 
go  together,     .^s  it  U,    we  seem  pushing  the  door   wider   and 
wider  open  for  the  admission  of  very  undesirable  visitors.     Our 
.       cynicism    and    curiosity    are    willing    to    entertain    any    kmd   of 
stranger  with  half-hearted  irresponsibility.     Some  of  the  conse- 
quences are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.     Occultism  is  accom- 
panied b>   a  danger  at  least  as  great  as  that  besetting  either 
Evangelical  or  Catholic  ChrisUanity  :  it  seems  to  encourage  a 
greater  or  k>5s  abandonment  of  personal  integrity  for  the  sake 
of  emotional  excitement  or  intellectual  satisfaction.     How  to  he 
open  to  inspiration  and  yet  escape  some  kind  of  "  possession 
other  than  divine— some  kind  I  mean  that  disintegrates  instead 
of    co-ordinating — is    the    problem    mysticism    has    to    face    and 
solve.     (It  is  a  very  tough  problem  for  those  who  eliminate  the 
word   "  divine  "    from    their   vocabulary^')     There^  is   no   more 
appalling  condition  than  that  of  the  "  possessed  "  person,   for 
he  believes  himself  to  be   inspired  and  supposes   that  his   per- 
sonality is  being  enhanced  when  it  is  actually  undergoing  dis- 
solution.    Call  his  condition  "  epileptic  "  if  you  prefer  :  but  do 
not  let  us  confuse  it  with  genuine  inspiraton  and  so  betray  our 
lack  of  spiritual  perception.    Real  inspiration  or  divine  possession 
may  be  regarded  as  an  actual  entrance  upon  a  degree  fi(  g«t. 


XEW  .SLRT  .VND  OLtMftfMBUG.  ■ " 
TdtktEdiur,T:rttEGOt«T. 

There  is  a  bitterness  in  -Mr.  Cartei-'s  letter  which  wouW 
seem  to  imply  that  I  have  trespassed  on  a  monopo'y  <>'  hb. 
If  so  he  should  take  out  a  patent  for  .t.  M.  de  Segonnc 
existed  before  -Mr.  Carter  described  his  work  in  the  bool.  I|« 
kindly  recommends  me  to  study  (and  to  Which  I  would  gladly 
have  referred  my  readers  had  1  known  it)  and  continued  to  do 
so  after.  So  I  cannot  claim  to  have  r<-diBcovered  him.  Mr. 
Carter  gives  me  too  much  credit.  1  thank  him  and  decline. 
If  Mr  Carter  has  preceded  me  in  eulogy  of  M.  de  Segonzac's 
work  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  himself.  For  I  fancy 
that  Mr  Carter's  ambition  is  to  be  first  and  last  in  everythinj 
(first  as  a  discoverer ;  last  in  the  ranks  of  the  demtv  en  in  ar^ 
1  have  acquired  this  idea  by  occasional  perusal  of  his  artidte 
and  correspondence  into  which  I  have  plunged,  mindful,  how- 
ever of  their  whirlpools.  We  happen  to  have  met  on  a  common 
groilnd  and  at  once  Mr.  Carter  aggressively  draws  out  hit 
sword,  I  mean  that  italicising  blue  pencil  of  his.  I  would 
gladly  have  wagered  he  would  but  no  one  would  oppose  me- 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  and  no  sport. 

Mr  Carter  has  taken  my  notes  on  M.  de  Segonzac  so  to 
heart  that  you  would  suppose  I  had  directed  the  remarks  he 
quotes  at  him.  He  has  been  very  ready,  if  he  thinks  so,  to 
put  on  an  hypothetical  cap  which  would  fit  others  just  as  w«ll 
admitting,  thereby,  that  he  also  is  suffering  from  an 
epidemic  which  has  linked  up  here  and  there  all  over  the  world 
but  which  will,  we  fancy,  be  soon  efficiently  eradicated  as  othen 
have  before  this.  With  some  it  takes  the  form  of  intellectusl 
extravagance,  with  others  it  is  a  variety  of  opportunism,  among 
a  third  class  of  patient  it  is  a  pathological  disorder. 

.Mr.  Carter  thinks  he  has  caught  me  tripping  over  tile  pomt 
I  discussed  respecting  the  idea  of  an  object,  a  jar,  for  instance, 
which  can  only  be  rendered  through  a  jar,  and  not  as  soma 
modern  painters  claim  (this  is  verbatim)  through  its  idea.  This 
is  what  I  call  jargon.  But  I  do  not  imply  that  a  painting  or 
drawing  (of  a  dancer,  for  instance)  cannot  render  the  idta  of 
movement,  which  is  quits  another  matter.  On  the  contrary, 
though  you  cannot  render  movement  itself  in  graphic  or  plastic 
art  you  can  render  its  idea  and  often  do,  as  M.  de  Segonac 
has  done  in  his  dancers  and  boxers.  As  to  whether  he  thought 
of  rendering  the  idea  of  the  movement  he  is  good  enough  to 
answer  himself  and  he  is  the  best  authority  on  the  question. 

While  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  who  is  in  good  faith, 
whose  reasoning  is  clear — for  it  is  easy  to  cover  chaos  under 
a  show  of  order— I  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion  a  certain  casuistic  tendency  in  modern 
art  criticism  and  theorising  is  as  misleading  and  futile  as  in 
their  way  religious  discussions  were  in  a  bygone  age.  when 
mingled  with  a  kind  of  incongruous  humour  and  a  suggestion 
of  fanaticism  it  seems  as  undesirable  as  it  is  unhelpful  where 
art  is  concerned. 

Mtmm.  CioucowsKA. 

LETTER    FROM    MME.    CIOLKOWSKA   TO 
M.  DE  SEGONZAC. 

"  Cher  Monsieur, 

Mon  article  sur  votre  art  ayant  soulev*  des  objections 
vous  seriez  bien  aimnble  de  me  ripondre  officiellement  4  l« 
question  suivante  :  .     . 

"  Peut-on,  doit-on  chercher  i  rendre  le  mouvement,  ainsi  qws 
ceux-ci  et  ceux-IA  pr^tendent — en  peinturc?  Est-ce  que  voui 
§tes  pr^occup*  par  lldie  du  mouvement?  N'est-ce-pas,  dam 
vos  boxeurs,  vos  danseuses,  que  vous  cherchez  k  nous  donner  Is 
forme  du  mouvement,  puis  que  le  mouvement  cr^  des  fonnss, 
(et  k  mon  avis  vous  y  parvenez)  mais  non  le  mouvement  m&ne 
puisque  le  mouvement  ne  peut  se  fixer?" 

Voivi  qui  parait  bien  sophistique,  mais  nous  avons  affaire  * 
des  sopfaistes  et  4  des  gens  i  qui  cette  hantise  du  mouvement 
a  fixi  les  idies  et  k  tout  jamais. 

Crovez  je  vous  prie  k  mes  sentiments  les  meiUeurs." 


hood,  or  if  vou  will,  a  higher  power  of  personahty. 

Henry  Bryam  Binns. 

,     "  PLASTER  O'  PARIS. 

to  the  Editor,  Thb  Egoist. 
Madam, 

"  M.  de  Seironaac's  mind  is  not  preocc^pM  with  insane 
jargon  about  the  evocation  of  the  idea  ol  •■  object,  or  the 
rendering  of  a  fourth  dimension,  motion  etc.  When  he  paints 
a  jar  he  paints  for  all  it  is  worth,  and  with  all  his  might, 
realising,  lor  he  is  hbnest  beside*  intelligent,  that  the  idea  of 
a  jar  can  only  be  expressed  through  a  jar  and  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  through  a  door,  for  instance,  or  anything  else  I 
Above  an,  in  M.  de  Segonasc**  mind,  the  picture  is  the  thing." 
The  italics  are  mine.  This  baawsed,  ntadame,  is  a  description 
of  de  Segonzac  as  photegrapber,  as  supplied  by  Madame 
Ciolkowskn.  If  Madame  Ciolkowska  will  turn  to  my  "  New 
Spirit  in  Drama  and  Art  "  she  will  find  a  reproduction  of  de 
Segonz^'s  painting  "  Les  Bo-xeurs "  whkrh  was  exhibited  at 
the  Autumn  Sakm  in  191 1,  along  with  the  sketches  reproduced 
in  the  current  EooisT.  This  punting  demonstrates  that  when 
de  Segonzac  painted  these  two  boxers,  Ke  did  not  paiot  koacrs 
but  the  idea  of  the  movement  of  boxing  obliterating  everythfau; 
but  itBctf.  De  Segoazac  it  a  g«*et  mam  aiid  deserves  to  have  hU 
M^  ^Malities  rscot^sd. 

HUNTLY  Carti*. 


LETTER    FRO.M    M.    DE    SEGONZAC 
(In  answer  to  the  above).  ^ 

"  Chere  Madame, 

Vous  me  demandbz  si  Ton  doit  chercher  k  rendre  le  mouve- 
ment  en  peinture  :  Je  crois  qu'on  oe  peut  exprimer  une  forme 
saps  son  mouvement  ni  un  mouvement  sans  une  forme.  Quant 
a  "crAer  le  mouvement,"  a  faire  des  tabletuix  qui  "  fonctioo- 
nent  **  par  des  oppositions  de  lignes  ou  de  volumes,  k  criet  un 
dynamisme  abstrait  sur  une  toile,  jem'en  pr^occupe  aussi  peu 
que  des  "  vibrations  de  couleurs,"  "  couleurs  en  mouvement 
etc.  et  autres  recherches  moderncs,  ennemies  de  la  Nature  et  a« 
la  Vie. 
Croyez,  chire  Madame,  4  ma  vive  et  respectueuse  sympathie. 

A.  D.  !»  Sbgonz.«c. 

"  .MARRIAGE  .\ND  ITS  RIVALS." 

To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 

Your  correspondent  gives  as  the  Reason  that  "  Human 
beings  '*  have  always  and  everywhere  forbidden  or  hamperea 
"  Sex  pleasures." 

"  Because  they  are  pleasures." 

Surely  there  are  other  reasons.  Distrust  of  pleasure  may  b« 
''  deep  rooted  in  human  natare,"  bat  so  no  less  is  distru»t  of 
pain,  and  the  deadly  inheritance  of.  disease. 

Could  the  writer  explain  why  these  arise?  Does  he  haUeW 
in  their  e.xistence? 

M.  B.  A. 
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the  Propriaeaia. 


LOOKING  at  the  title  I  have  written  at  the  top  of 
this  page  it  seems  to  me  that  the  readers  of 
this  paper,  even  though  they  are  supposed  to 
take  more  interest  in  the  arts  than  the  readers  of  the 
"  Daily  Mail,"  will  probably  turn  the  page  and  find 
something  which  interests  them  more  keenly — Mr. 
Joyce's  novel,  or  correspondence  about  sexual 
pleasures,  or  something  like  that.  And  this  reflec- 
tion is  somewhat  humiliating  to  me,  not  because  I 
object  to  people  not  reading  my  articles — they  have 
every  excuse  for  that — but  because  when  you  give  all 
your  thought  and  time  and  energy  to  some  occupa- 
tion and  nobody  seems  to  take  the  slightest  interest 
in  it,  you  get  discouraged  and  take  small  pleasure  in 
feeling  intellectually  isolated.  Vfe  hear  quite  a  lot 
every  now  and  again  about  the  revival  of  interest  in 
poetry,  and  yet  that  comparative  increase  is  very 
small  when  one  thinks  of  the  amazing  number  of 
perfectly  futile  novels  which  are  widely  reviewed  and 
largely  read. 

Why  don't  people  read  poetry?  Why  is  it  that 
practically  any  stuff  written  in  prose  will  get  a  certain 
amount  of  attention,  while  hardly  anybody  cares  for 
fine  poetry  until  the  author  of  it  has  starved  to  death, 
and  then  everyone  says  "  Oh,  what  a  pity,"  or 
"  Serve  him  right,  why  didn't  he  do  something 
practical?"  and  after  about  fifteen  years  the  pub- 
lisher nearly  sells  out  the  first  edition  .  .  .  .  ? 
"Because"  (can't  you  hear  the  young  poet?) 
"  because  people  are  unmentionable  fools,  and  don't 
know  what's  good,  and  live  like  pigs  and  hate  good 
literature  on  principle,  etcetera." 

There  is  certain  amount  of  truth  in  that,  but  it 
doesn't  quite  satisfy  me,  and  yet  I  can  find  no  other 
explanation,  for  iirhen  a  poem  does  g«t  immediately 
<'own  to  the  peemle— "  The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  for 
example,  or  "Poems  of  Passion " — it  i»  usually 
doggerel  or  worse.  Shall  we  prefer  doggerel  to  the 
"  Wind  among  the  Reeds  "  ? 

Is  Homer  dull? 

Damme,  are  the  poets  all  wrong?  Do  people  get 
emotion  out  of  "  The  Making  of  an  Englishman  " 
•nd  "  The  Woinan  thou  gavest  me  "  and  not  out  of 
poetry? 


Do  you,  most  honourable  reader,  who  are  fed  upon 
the  works  of  Mr.  Wells,  and  Mr.  Henry  James, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  and  Miss  SinclMr  and  Mr. 
Cannan  and  Mrs.  Barclay  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
and  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  and  so  on,  do  you  take  no 
interest  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Yeats,  Mr.  Sturge 
Moore,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  James  Stevens,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Flint,  Mrs.  Meynell  and  Mr.  Pound? 

And  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Hueffer,  who  has  written 
the  best  poem  of  any  of  them  ? 

I  ask  these  questions  despairingly,  irritatetlly.  I 
leave  them  unanswered  and  proceed  to  the  three 
books  of  poetry  which  I  have  before  me. 

One  of  the  books  is  an  anthology  with  poems  by 
me  in  it,  so  strictly  speaking  I  ought  not  to  review  it ; 
and  another  is  by  a  symbolist,  and  that  won't  take ; 
and  the  third  is  tagged  "  Post-Impressionist,"  which 
is  a  good  idea  but  the  poems  aren't  much  good. 

Mr.   HoUey's  poems*  are  mostly  cosmic  and  they 
are    all    written    in    vers    libre.       His    rhythms    are 
curiously  derivative,  reminding:  one  again  and  ?g.ainL 
of  Whitman.    His  language  is  sometimes  as  pompous 
and  inflated  as  Mr.  .\bercrombie's.     For  example  : — • 

"  Mute  as  a  foeless,  mateless  sea-deep  monster 
Heaving  through  livid,  phosphorescent  caves 
Its  bulk  of  terrible  hunger  seeking  prey." 

Now  I  firmly  believe  that  this  sort  of  writing  accounts 
for  the  terrible  indifference  of  many  educated  people 
towards  poetry.  It  is  unnatural,  because  no  one 
would  dream  of  speaking  in  such  fierce  adjectives — 
there  are  seven  adjectives  and  two  participles  in  the 
tliree  tines— it  is  imemotional,  because  it  is  rhetorical, 
and  it  is  uninteresting,  because  the  thought  is 
obscured.  That  is  not  to  say  diat  Mr.  Holley  is  a 
fool;  by  no  means;  he  has  thought  and  felt  and 
observed.  Hte  coiild  turn  hihnself  into  quite  a 
successful  novelist,  if  he  had  style.  Ah,  that  is  the 
point,  for  if  style  is  a  large  factor  in  all  interesting 
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reaV^aieli'att  poetry  wWH  st)«  m^i  in  Are  c^s, 
be^n&dalle,  but  (>oet^  ^'^^^  ^^  "  ^^1!P' 
inevitaK  and  (illKFvedly^  fanrcM  and ftod.  i- 

rves,  especially  as  f  am  using  his 


mor^  thaA  he 
deserves,  especially  as  I  am  using  his  poems  to  point 
an   sesthetic   moraJ,    and    I    ou^ht   perhaps   to   have 
quoted    more    of   the    context  of    th*    poem 
Instead  of  reproducing   the  first  three 
Dnem  "  A  Gaucruin  "  on  Daee  i6,  which 


aiMve'. 
lines  of  the 
poem  ••  A  Gauguin  "  on  page  i6,  which  would  prove 
mjr  statement  about  his  rhythms  coming  from 
Whitman,  I  will  quote  another  poem  bjr  Mr.  HoUejr^ 
whidi  I  thiiik  very  beautiful.  ;-.  -       ,1-  s    -  / 

,*•  -         ■■••\  j'%""\ 

"  Exquisite  to  her  slow  silk's  rustle  •     *  'if  I 

Nay  its  echo 

Who  save  one  hate-tortured  might  say  how  perfect 
This  woman's  silken  and  perfumed  exquisite 
Feminine  beauty?"*.    '.      t.    /i.,  ,        _ 

M.  Remy  de  Gourmont*  has  reprinted  in  one 
volume  all  his  poems  except  the  marvellous  and 
inimitable  litanies.  He  has  given  his  book  the  very 
modest  title  of  "  Divertissements."  They  are  some- 
thing more  than  that.  The  litanistic  poem  "  Les 
Saintes  du  Paradis  "  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  quite 
in  the  author's  best  "Latin  Mystique"  manner. 
"  Simone  "  is  also  admirable,  as  witness  this  stanza 
from  "  Le  Jardin  "  : — 

,  ' ' '  y  ^  !  - 

"  Simone,  le  jardin  du  mois  d'aofct 
,         Est  parfumd,  riche  et  doux  : 
II  a  des  radis  et  des  raves, 
Des  aubergines  et  des  betteraves 
Et,  parmi  ks  p^les  salades, 
Des  bourraches  pour  les  malades ; 
Plus  loin,  c'est  Ife  peuplie  des  choux, 
Notre  jardin  est  riche  et  doux.     .     .     ." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  book*  which  I  oughtn't 
to  revifew  because  there  are  some  of  my  own  poems 
in  it.  I  tKink  it  very  odd  that  no  other  competent 
pferson  can  be  found  to  do  it,  but  as  the  only  decent 
critic  in  England  has  already  published  two  long 
Articles  on  the  book,  it  remains  for  me  to  praise  my 
friends  maliciously  and  to  try  and  explain  the  aims 
and  common  sympathies  and  theories  which  have 
bound  us  together  between  two  violent  green  covers. 

Why  do  we  call  ourselves  "Imagists"?  Well, 
«hy  ftot?  People  say,  "  Oh,  because  it  looks  silly, 
and  everyone  is  some  sort  of  an  '  ist,'  and  why  give 
yourselvfes  a  tag,  and  what  on  earth  does  it  mean, 
a"Hil  iTs  dkfii  c"Be€k  any  way."  Well,  I  think  it  a 
very  gdctd  and  descriptive  title,  and  it  serves  to  enun- 
ciate some  of  the  princli^es  we  most  firmly  believe  in. 
It  tuts  us  away  from  the  "  cosmic  "  crowd  and  it 
equally  bars  us  off  from  the  "  abstract  art  "  gang, 
and  it  annoys  quite  a  tot  of  fools.  So  there  you  are. 
And  if  you  ask  ine  exactly  what  Imagisme  means,  to 
explain  it  fully,  I  refer  ydii  to  the  two  articles  which 
appeared  in  "  Poetry,"  one  calted  "  Imagisme  "  and 
tne  other  "  Some  don'ts  by  an  linagiste." 

I  havfeb't  tiiat  august  Jouraal — at  least  not  that 
Aiuhber — fey  liie  pow,^  so  let  me  say  from  memory 
wfiat  I,  as  ah  Ima^st,  cbhslder  the  fundamental 
d^btfrnes  6[  tBe  grojup-  You  will  see  that  they  are 
iSi  practicauy  styfistic.  ,^      * 

I.  Diirect  treatnient  o(  U*  suDJect.  This  J  coifc- 
45<fe"r  very  impoHiint.  We  convey  ah  emdtkm  fejr 
t^if^'tihg    the    c^ject    aid    ciixumstance    ot    tluU 


"  Divertissements."    Remy  de  Gourmoat.    ("  Mer- 

cure  «le  Fraoee/'     ^c  5oe.> 
"  Ote  Imi«M(fs;"  mk  AatMkisy.     (Pv^try  Bdbk 
V     SlMipb    »/6  att.) 


^ion  withw^MBUMU^MtJ^ndp,  ^doiot 
"  O  how  riWBwthal^P!qm||»,  ™at  ^hutifljl, 
—35  more  *d)ectfcs— W^an  "  or  "  O  ^uisite, 
;autiful,  O  2A  ll|»re  ad}fce*lV«  womanj  *ou  ai« 
mic,  let  us  kp6on  i|or  evfer,"  hfct  we  pr<i||ht  that 

^wijan,  we  ma^an,*',J'nai*/l.°f  ^^f""'  "^jjf!^^  '^e 
scene  convey  Ihe^  emotion.  Tfiiis,  Mr.  Pound  does 
not  say  "His  Muse  was  wanton,  though  his  life  was 
dialtfc,"  But  hk  siys  tkat  he  and  his  songs  went  out 
into  the  4  a.m.  of  the  world  composing  albas. 

2.  As  few  adjtctives  as  possible.  Example,  this 
translation  from  Moschus,  where  the  effect  of  the 
Greek  is  singularly  rich: — "And  as  Orpheus  went 
down  into  Tartarus,  and  OdysseuS  and  Heraeles,  » 
I,  if  I  might,  would  go  down  to  the  dwelling  of 
Ploutos  to  see  thee.  And  since  Orpheua  played  so 
that  he  was  heard,  I  too  will  sing.  He  played  the 
Sicilian  song  and  sang  the  shepherds'  music  to  Kori; 
and  she  also  was  of  Sikilia  and  was  gay  in  the  valleys 
of  Aetna,  and  knew  the  Doric  singing."  Only  tw(> 
adjectives  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of 
Greek  poetry  ! 

3.  A  hardness,  as  of  cut  stone.  No  »Iop»  no  senti- 
mentality.  When  people  say  that  Imagist  poems  are 
"  too  hard,"  "  like  a  white  marble  monument,"  *e 
chuckle;  we  know  that  we  have  done  something 
good. 

4.  Individuality  of  rhythm.  We  make  new  fashions 
instead  of  cutting  our  clothes  on  the  old  models.  Mr. 
Hneffer  says  that  the  unit  of  our  rhythms  is  the  unit 
of  conversation.     I  daresay  he  is  right. 

5.  A  whole  lot  of  don'ts,  which  are  mostly  techni- 
cal, which  are  boresome  to  anyone  except  those 
writing  poetry,  and  which  have  been  already 
published  in  Poetry. 

6.  The  exact  word.  We  make  quite  a  heavy 
stress  on  that.  It  is  most  important.  All  great 
poetry  is  exact.  All  the  dreariness  of  nineteenth 
century  poets  comes  from  their  not  quite  knowing 
what  they  wanted  to  say  and  filling  up  the  gaps  widi 
portentous  adjectives  and  idiotic  similes.  Have  you 
seen  those  unfinished  poems  of  Shelley,  which  go 
Something  like  this  : — 

/   ''  '^'  O  Mary  dear,  that  you  were  here, 
!     ■"'      With  your  tumtj'tum  and  clear, 
,'. '  '    .     And  your  tumtytumty  bosom 
'■--'       Lfttc  f  tumty  ivy-bfossom,"  &c.  ? 

7.  I  know  there  are  a  lot  more  but  I  can't 
remember  them  now. 

There  are  poems  by  five  authors  in  this  anthology, 
which  I  do  not  consider  to  be  Imagiste.  They  are 
those  by  Mr.  Cournos,  Mr.  Upward,  Mr.  Hueffer, 
Mr.  Joyce  and  Mr.  Cannell.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
don't  think  those  poems  beautiful;  on  the  contrary 
I  ad«i*e  them  immensely,  especially  Mr.  Hueffer  s 
and  Mr.  Upward 's.  But  strictly  speaking  they  are 
not  Imagiste  poems. 

Of  those  remaining  the  best  are  undoubtedly 
.  H.  D.'s.  They  are  like  nicely-carved  marble.  This 
for  iaistaiice  : — 

"  The  hard  sand  brieafcs, 
.\ad  the  jfrainS  of  it 
Are  tfear  as  wftft. 

f.^r  crff  over  the  leagues  of  it 

The  wind, 

Playiof  on  the  wide  shore, 

I»ae«  little  ridges. 

And  the  great  waves  break  over  it. 

^  nrttrte  tha*  tin  ftany-r«i*a«d  wave* 
Of  tW  triple  patft-wajr«v 


^waiMtil." 

I  tMfeic  ttui  i»  a^  g«]od  a  lyhi  nntn  oi 
be  fnuat     Hard,  direct  trcatnMal» 


sonul  rhythm,  few  and  expressive  adjectives,  no 
inversions,  and  a  keen  emotion  presented  objectively. 
1  don't  think  you  come  to  like  that  kind  of  poetry 
until  you  have  read  a  good  deal  of  other  poetry 
first,  but  when  you  do  come  to  like  it  there  is  a 
greater  emotional  pleasure  than  in  any  other  sort  of 
writing.  w  i/«»r*Br 

Here  is  one  of  Mr.  Pound's  contributioiia^,,,    tg,,,, 

,,■    ,i       :  fl-W;  ■  m   W  ri    '  -.m*.    '-■■ 

■    ,-^-  "Liu  Ca'E» ->  ,^  ■ -rr- -;  ,-.■.;  .1,. 

"  The  rustling  of  the  silk  Is  discontinued,  j 

Uust  drifts  over  the  courtyard. 
There  is  no  sound  of  footfall,  and  the  leaves 

Scurry  into  heaps  and  lie  stUl, 

And  she  the  rejoicer  of  the  heart  is  beneath  them  : 

A  wet  leaf  that  clings  to  the  threshold."     .•.,    1,,,; 

I  think  those  who  know  Mr.  Pound  only  in  his 
strictly  Provencal  or  damn-your-eyes  moods  will  be 
very  agreeably  surprised  by  the  beauty  of  that  poem. 
It  does  not  rely  on  its  psuedo-Oriental  title  for  its 
charm.  There  you  have  it,  in  its  way  perfection. 
It  is  to  me  the  justification  of  my  years-long  plain- 
tive defence  of  poetry — that  there  was  more  in  six 
lines  of  real  poetry  than  in  350  pages  of  fiction. 
Frankly,  I  would  rather  read  three  poems  like  that  in 
a  week,  carry  them  about  with  me,  read  them  to  my 
friends,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  in  restaurants,  and 
so  on,  than  read  any  three  novels  you  care  to  men- 
tion. And  I  swear  it  is  greater  art.  Far  better  be 
Rufinus  with  his  six  lines  about  Rhodokleia  than 
Trollope  with  his  fast-being-fbrgotten  novels. 

With  a  sort  of  amorous  care  I  pick  up  this  little 
volume,  and  then  put  it  down  again.  No,  I  simply 
cannot  make  space  to  quote  Miss  Lowell's  "  In  a 
Garden"  and  Mr.  WiUiam  Carlos  Williams'  per- 
fectly marvellous  "  Postlude."  I  must  come  at  once 
to  Mr.  F.  S.  Flint 

Some  people  seem  to  prefer  his  poems  to  any  in 
the  book.     I  have  stated  my  own  preference,  which 


is  purely  a  matter  of  my  own  feelings,  and  it  is  not 
my  business  to  award  palms  of  superiority  to  anyone 
whose  poems  are  printed  in  a  book  along  with  my 
own. 

Still,  I  think  many  people  prefer  Mr.  Flint  because 
he  is  .in  Impressionist.  I  don't  say  that  he  isn't  an 
Imagist.  He  is,  and  the  whole  theory  and  practice 
of  Imagism  owe  a  great  deal  to  him.  But  "  The 
Swan,"  for  example,  is  practically  pure  Impression- 
ism.    "*  Hallucination  "  is  a  fine  poem. 


"  Hallucination. 
"  I  tcnow  tKis  room, 
and  there  are  corridors  :' ' 
the  pictures,  I  have  seen~Before ;  ^ 


the  statues  and  those  gems  in  cases 
1  have  wandered  by  before — 
stood  there  silent  and  lonely  , 

i'l  a  dream  of  years  ago. 

I  know  the  dark  of  night  is  all-around  me; 
my  eyes  are  dosed  and  I  am  haflf  asleep. 
My  wife  breathes  gently  at  my  side. 

But  once  again  this  old  dream  is  within  me, 
ard  I  am  on  the  threshold  waiting, 
wopdering,  pleased,  and  fearful. 
Where  do  those  doors  lead, 
what  rooms  lie  beyond  them  ? 
I  venture.     .     .     . 

But  my  baby  moves  and  tosses 

from  side  to  side, 

and  her  need  calls  me  to  her. 

Now  I  stand  awake,  unseeing, 

in  the  dark, 

and  I  move  towards  her  cot. 


I  shall  not  reach  her. 

direction 
I  shall  walk  on. 


There  is  no 


VIEWS   AND    COMMENTS. 
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NEXT  saviaar, '  Kfrv  K.  G.  Wells.  We  by  no 
means  exhausted  the  topic  of  salvation  in  our 
last  comments.  The  "  salvation  of  the  world  " 
is  not  a  theme  to  be  regarded  as  a  swan-song  poured 
forth  alone  by  spinsters  and  eunuchs  in  straits,  its 
actual  and  fitting  setting  is  oratorio  with  star-turns, 
minor  lights,  orchestra  and  chorus  all  complete.  The 
Salvationist  company  includes  all  those  who  now 
orate — all  except  ourselves.  We  are,  in  fact,  their 
only  audience.  The  only  reason  therefore,  let  it  be 
said,  that  Mr.  Wells  is  chosen  in  preference  to  other 
"god-gifted,  organ-voiced  Salvationists"  such  as 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Chesterton,  Mrs.  Besant,  or  Mrs. 
Pethick  Lawrence  is  that  we  have  just  now  read  his 
newest  book:  the  latest  of  his  songs  of  salvage — 
songs  which  he  produces  with  such  prodigality  that 
should  we  postpone  him  until  a  succeeding  issue  he 
will  have  another  through  the  press  and  we  shall  be 
behind  the  times.  Therefore  let  Mr.  Wells'  be  the 
next  saving  word.  In  the  title  of  his  newest 
sketch,  "  The  World  Set  Free,"*  there  is  a  brevity 
which  might  suggest  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  prac- 
tice common  to  iJI  other  Salvationists :  that  of  losing 
sight  of  one  of  the  parties  involved  in  the  warfare  : 
a  sort  of  glorifying  of  St.  George  before  they  have 
found  the  dragon.  But  Mr.  Wells  is  not  guilty.  The 
brevity  turns  out  to  be  the  outcome  of  purely 
•sthetic  considerations  connected  with  the  graces  of 
its  outer  cover.  Mr.  Wells  is  quite  explicit  and 
not  merely  tilts  his  "world"  boldly  over  against 
«•>«  "  lives  "  which  are  in  it :  he  even  tackles  the 
Wnundrum  of  the  metaphysicians,  "  What  is  in  the 
'  world  '  when  tihe  life  which  is  conscious  of  what  is, 
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is  removed?"  Without  pause  sufficient  even  to  take 
breath  he  has  his  answer  ready  :  there  is  in  "  over- 
mind,"  a  "  purpose,"  a  "  life-force  "  (minus  lives  of 
course),  a  "  race-consciousness  "  (minus  the  stuff  of 
the  roots),  an  "  impersonal  body  of  knowledge." 
(jl  (|l  iji 
This  initial  precaution  to  state  in  precise  terms 
that  "  the  world  "  as  an  impersonal  IT  is  more  than 
a  happy  accident  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wells.  Most  of 
the  saviours  leave  "  IT  "  safely  without  reference, 
a  factor  vague  and  irritating  as  invisible  cobwebs 
tkkling  one's  face  :  defeating  attack  by  its  own  sheer 
lack  of  specification.  Whea  practieally  all  Mr,  Wells' 
later  works  have  been  forgotten  it  will,  we  hope,  be 
held  as  a  memorial  of  him  that  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  axiom  that  a  conflkrt  demands  the  postulating  of 
at  least  two  sides.  It  is  this  characteristic  which 
along  with  vivacious  and  generous  enthusiasms  con- 
stitute what  he  has  of  genius.  It  gives  his  work  its 
bite.  It  is  his  genuine  apprehension  of  the  spirit  of 
combat  which  has  enabled  him,  not  Indeed  to  with- 
stand the  invertebrate  theorisings  of  his  contempo- 
raries, hut  to  supply,  in  succumbing  to  them,  out  of 
his  own  genius  the  second  party  of  the  combat. 
Hence  it  is  that  every  catch-penny  theory  finds  a 
willing  disciple  in  Mr.  Wells  :  but,  to  their  disaster,  in 
his  exposition  of  them  they  find  themselves  supplied 
willy  nilly  with  the  implicit  half  of  their  creed  ren- 
dered explicit :  exposed  in  fact.  It  suits  Mr.  Wells' 
temperament  to  have  two  blades  to  his  shears. 
Accordingly  a  certain  evolution  in  contemporary 
theories  follows.  They  emerge  as  oory  insubstanual 
mental  froth  from  the  unbraced  brams  of  his  oo- 
Salvationists:  and  immediately  fall  under  Mr.  WeUs 
attulaoB:  needless  to  say  his  enthusiasm.  He 
forthwith,  cxpouada  them :  he  puts  Inta  words  their 
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tacit  assumptions.  He  makes  "  IT  "  explicit:  trots 
IT  out  into  the  open,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
open  and  a  Salvationist's  IT  cannot  prosper  together. 
He  is  the  indiscreet  Salvationist  as  a  Mr.  Seeley  was 
the  indiscreet  politician.  Whence  it  is  that  once 
Mr.  Wells  has  blessed  any  particular  brand  of 
salvation  it  is  safe  to  calculate  it  to  be  as  good  as 
dead.  His  ingenuous  wide-eyed  support  proves  more 
deadly  for  it  than  the  combined  hostile  attacks  of  the 
profouadest  thinkers.  He  is  the  Salvationists' 
en/ant  terrible.  itl     Ijl     It! 

Wherefore,  all  you  Salvationists,  all  socialists, 
humanitarians,  platonists,  life-force-ites,  theosophists, 
christians  and  all  who  inhabit  high  planes,  gather 
round  and  listen  while  Mr.  Wells  explains  how  the 
salvation  mechanism  works.  We  have  already  had 
a  bout  with  "  saviours  "  but  Mr.  Wells'  specialism 
is  more  with  the  "  salvage. "  The  saviours  told  us  they 
sacrificed  themselves  in  order  that  "  something  " 
might  be  saved.  The  "  something  "  is  Mr.  Wells' 
s[>eciality.  He  knows  it  so  well  that  he  can  recog- 
nise it  under  a  hundred  different  aspects.  Ordinarily 
he  calls  it  "  the  world,"  and  speaks  of  the  "  possi- 
bility of  salvation  for  all  the  world."  But  he  also 
calls  it  "  Humanity  "  or  "  Man  "  with  an  initial 
capital :  not  men  of  course ;  men  are  the  enemy  :  the 
opposing  host :  if  they  knew  their  proper  {dace  it 
would  be  as  the  sacrifice  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  : 
meet  only  to  be  saviours  of  MAN.  "  How  small  are 
men,  and  how  great  is  MAN  in  comparison,"  he 
says — "  MAN  "  alia&  "  Over-mind,"  alias  "Domi- 
nating Purpose,"  alias  "  Impersonal  Body  of  Know- 
ledge," alias  "  Aspiration  which  reaches  to  the 
Stars,"  alias  "  Immense  and  Awfill  Future  of  the 
Race  "  ;  and  in  saving  this  much-labelled  spook  men 
will  find  their  true  occupatk>n.  Because  something 
distressing  appears  to  have  happened  to  this 
shadowy  "IT."  IT  has  run  up  against  a 
thing  which  Mr.  Wells  calls  "  cosmic  disaster " 
which  has  quite  knocked  it  off  its  directing 
trolley.  Hence  it  has  become  men's  unending 
job — their  duty — to  set  to  rights  again.  As  one 
of  Mr.  Wells'  heroes  puts  h :  "  The  '  world  '  has 
been  smashed  up  and  we  have  to  put  it  on  wheels 
again,"  or  as  another  informs  us  :  "  The  '  world  ' 
was  slipping  headlong  to  Anarchy."  It  is  true  that 
what  appears  to  have  happened  is  that  some  of  Mr. 
Wells*  creatures  had  very  cheerfully  thrown  explosive 
chemicals  about — apparently  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment. Still  Mr.  Wells  prefers  to  say  that  it  is  his 
spook — the  "  world  " — that  is  in  distress,  and  as  it 
is  his  tale  one  must  grant  he  ought  to  know.  At  any 
rate,  he  decides  that  there  must  be  a  "  conference  of 
rulers  to  arrest  the  d^bftcle  of  civilisation,"  at  which 
conference  "  the  chief  powers  of  the  world  were  to 
meet  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to  save  humanity." 
lt>    (tl  Jt*  ____ 

Mr.  Wells  understands  clearly  that  the  pl«fc 
person  objects  to  the  omission  to  give  the  "  local 
habitation  "  of  "  IT,"  and  he  is  therefore 
quite  precise.  His  "  IT  "  is  fully  equipped  with 
an  address  in  space.  "  IT,"  he  says,  "  floats  about 
us,  above  us,  through  us."  And  we  are  very  glad  to 
know.  He  nteans  to  be  quite  as  clear  in 
describing  its  manner  of  creatk>n.  That  he  does  not 
succeed  just  so  well  is  of  course  due  to  the  un- 
steadying  effect  of  the  knowledge  that  his  readers 
will  be  men  and  not  MAM,  and  that  possibly  they 
wiay  object  to  their  relative  status.  However  he  does 
Ms  best.  "  Man  "  is  made  out  of  a  sort  of  menla' 
excrement  of  men.  Men  pass  away  and  become  as 
dust  or  less,  but  the  mental  excrement  remains.  The 
lives  which  know,  pass :  knowled|:e  remains :  to 
know  itself  presumably.  Mr.  WeBs  appears  to  ha\-e 
an  image  in  his  mind  which  sees  the  formation  of 
this  "  knowledge,"  this  "  world  "  on  lines  sim8ar  to 
the  process  whkh  results  in  a  coral-reef  formation  : 
where  the  husk  appears  more  important  than  the 
living  polyp.  It  Is  unforttmate  of  cowse  that  we 
cannot  subpiflena  the  coral-polyps  to  five  first  hittd 
evidence  in  the  matter :  how  this  vtrsion  of  th«  «eike 


of  vahies  strikes  them.  Fortunately,  however,  thert 
are  still  men  existing  in  suflficient  numbers  from 
whom  to  gather  evidence  on  how  the  importance  of 
MAN  appeals  to  them. 

ct>  <t>  <t) 
The  poising  of  opposttes  between  men  and  a  haiy 
unknown  opponent  submission  to  whom  is  "  virtue" 
and  opposition,  even  when  successful  oppositioir,  is 
"sin,"  is  of  course  a  very  old  catch :  the  moat 
ancient  catch  in  the  history  of  "  salvation  "  indeed. 
It  starts  off  from  a  new  axiom  :  the  part  is  greater 
than  thi^  whole,  and  proceeds  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  knower  is  less  than  his  knowledge,  living  men 
less  than  a  "  Life-Principle,"  a  "  Life-Force."  That 
is  the  theory.  The  method  of  application  is  for  same 
"head-saviour"  to  abandon  his  salvationism :  do 
just  exactly  what  he  pleases  and  then  persuade 
the  rest  that  what  he  wants  is  the  "  salvation  of  the 
world  "  and  that  what  they  want  is  nothing  much 
any  way :  to  tread  in  his  path  is  a  far,  far 
better  thing.  Mr.  Wells  is  working  a  xtry  well- 
worn  theme  when  he  says,  "  I  saw  how  little  and 
feeble  is  the  life  of  man  (small  initial),  a  thing  of 
chances  preposterously  unable  to  find  the  will  to 
realise  even  the  most  timid  of  its  ( !)  dreams  .  .  . 
kindly  but  jealous,  desirous  but  discursive,  able  and 
unwisely  impulsive,  until  Saturn  who  begot  him  (!) 
shall  devour  him  in  his  turn  "  :  or  wlwn  "  I  was  irra- 
diated with  affection  for  the  men  and  with  admiration 
at  their  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  subordination  of 
their  f>osition.  How  willing  those  men  were  !  How 
ready  to  accept  leadership  and  forget  themselves  in 
collective  ends!"  "  I  could  feel  something  of  its 
infinite  wonderf uhiess, "  in  which  quotation  Mr. 
Wells  reveals  the  badge  of  the  saviour :  a  two- 
pronged  fork.  If  a  man  is  doing  what  he  pleases 
and  what  to  him  appears  important,  he  is  impaled  on 
one  prong.  "  How  little  and  feeble."  If  he  is  gad- 
ding about  with  the  "  collective  purpose  "  he  is  huag 
up  by  the  other,  and  his  doings  at  once  endowed  with 
an  "  infinite  woaderfulaess  "  :  all  within  the  distante 
of  a  couple  of  pages. 

ttJ  tt>  tp 
However,  in  spite  of  these  discriminating  "  praises 
for  merit  "  bestowed  so  lavishly  for  thousands  of 
years,  Mr.  Wefls  still  fads  us  wallowing  in  deprtis  of 
' '  immense  selfi^iness. ' '  He  tells  how  when  one  of 
his  heroes  talked  to  men  of  "  the  larger  scheme," 
they  answered,  "  But  then,  we  shall  all  be  dead," 
and  he  could  not  make  them  see  that  tkat  did  aot 
affect  the  question.  These  unreasonable  beings  no 
doubt  felt  that  it  did  for  them.  In  fact  Mr.  WeBs 
realises  that  men  are  so  incorrigibly  selfish  that 
nothing  short  of  the  demonstrable  power  to  Uw 
them  to  smithereens  is  sufficient  to  reduce  them  to  a 
condition  in  which  they  will  even  verbally  concede 
_  they  might  possibly  become  otherwise.  Accordingl?. 
as  Mr.  Wells,  like  many  other  saviours,  realises,  UMit 
whatever  means  an  necessary,  whatever  slaying  w 
men  is  needed,  for  the  "  salvation  of  the  world." 
those  means  the  saviours  naust  provide — whether  die 
stake,  block,  gallows,  gunpowder  makes  no  diier- 
ence :  what  is  necessary  will  be  forthcoming :  rallw 
out  of  the  forthcoming  will  be  forged,  the  necessary. 
For  Mr.  WeHs  the  necessary  is  an  explosive  che«ical 
calie«t  Cardimtm  :  a  species  of  ma^aified  fireworks  of 
the  "cart-wheel"  variety  :  which  gees  cracking  about 
the  planet  ultimately  killing  off  titt  greater  P*J|^ 
the  population  and  redi*ci«g  the  rest  to  the  re<|a<nB 
stMe  of  s«fa«i6si«a.  The  moment  when  that  spitv 
m  mc»  wW(*  Vk.  Wells  before  defies  as  beioi  » 
"  little  Md  fccMe  "  has  been  cowed  in  fear  (a«  » 
wnoli  kawe  «■  halieve)  hy  the  new  expleaux  "^ 
choc—a  m.  the  right  one  in  which  t»  cfaoaae  a  j^ 
syituw  al  coMcrnanent  aad  to  gtalt  it  on  thaa»>  -Bp 
time  ^rtea  Philip  ia  4ea4-4inink  ha  ariacts  ■«  •• 
right  inaaiM  to  a»n«te«anl>eio>dKW«gyft» 
Philip  wken  aOkar.  fea  f art,  the  mmnHam  «*  "■ 
World  Set  Free  "  would  come  to  an  abrupt  end  were 
it  not  iar  0M  ■MlaiHim  <<  Mmm  ifdlt  «*^"Sb 
coascitManeia  lilia     i  iM^aMMBtary  stupefaction 


ta^  non-i'esistance.  None  of  its  constructive 
schemes  could  be  "  set  on  wheels "  were  it  not 
granted  that  men  could  be  treated  as  mummies. 
VVhen  Mr.  Wells  says  that  "  collectivism  has  been 
plastered  into  our  brains  "  he  is  a  little  mixed  as  to 
order  of  procedure :  he  means  that  first  the  brains 
were  stunned  (by  his  Carolinum)  and'  that  in  order 
that  "  collectivism  "  could  be  plastered  over  them. 
A  government  finds  it  difficult  to  govern  a  crowd  of 
individual  "  purposes,"  so  while  the  individuals  are 
stunned  it  sets  up  a  "  collective  "  one.  This  simplifies 
matters  enormously,  and  explains  why  simplification 
becomes  such  an  important  aspect  of  the  collective 
purpose.  Mr.  Wells  is  most  strong  on  it.  That 
hero — he  has  many  heroes — who  gathers  together 
a  motley  crew  of  kings  and  politicians  on  Mont  Blanc 
or  thereabouts — proclaims  himself  a  "  devotee  of 
simplicity  "  and  accordingly  "  a  noble  simplicity  " 
bung  about  that  lofty  assembly  :  even  about  its  deci- 
sions, which  ran  like  this:  "  The  world  must  be  a 
Rtpublic,"  "  The  people  must  hand  over  to  us  all 
the  Carolinum  "  :  war  must  end  :  separation  means 
the  threat  of  war :  therefore  there  must  be  no 
separation  :  "  there  must  be  no  mine  and  thine  but 
ours  "  :  there  must  be  "  one  government  for  man- 
kind "  and  that  one  are  we. 

Accordingly  the  abdkatcd  President  of  the  United 
States  drawls  through  a  megaphone  to  North,  South, 
East  and  West  all  the  world  rouml :  "All  you  persons, 
juM  deliver  up  all  that  there  carolinum  right  here  and 
before  luncheon."  Of  course  they  all  did,  which 
shows  the  advantages  of  simplicity  and  a  unified 
collective  purpose.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Wells 
becomes  a  little  thick  in  his  speech  in  his  intoxk:ation 
with  the  subject.  For  instance  this  :  "  The  new 
civilisation  came  as  a  siraplificatiaa  of  ancient  com- 
plications," whKh  carries  a  lilt  with  it,  if  no  light. 
No  wonder  that  Mr.  Wells,  whose  indosyncrasy  runs 
to  a  desire  to  "  incorporate  and  comprehend  his 
fellow-men  into  a  community  of  purpose,"  believes 
that  "  the  ultimate  aim  of  art,  religion,  science  and 
philosophy  is  to  simfdify,"  and  fervently  hopes  he 
will  "  escape,  from  individuality  in  Science  and 
Service."  ijj      Ijj      tjj 

After  reading  more  like  the  above  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  leading  spirit  at  the 
Abdication  of  Kings  should  be  a  person  whom  Mr. 
WelJs  calls  King  Egbert,  "the  young  king  of  the  most 
venerable  kingdom  in  Europe  "  but  who  is  plainly  the 
well-known  idiotk:  Rattle  whose  haunts  are  the  Fabian, 
Theosophical  and  Suffrage  societies  and  the  vegeta- 
nan  restaurants :  the  male  person  who  does  not 
consume  fish  and  so  unfortunately  cannot  swallow  a 
wwie  and  choke.  This  is  the  sort  of  gag  with  which 
Kattle  induced  the  ninety-three  rulers  to  abdicate  : 

We  are  just  going  to  lay  down  our  differences  and 
^eover  government.  Without  any  election  at  all. 
Without  atiy  sanction.  The  governed  will  show  their 
consent  by  silence.  If  any  effective  opposition  arises 
**  shall  ask   it  to  come   in  and  help.     .     .     .     ." 

Before  the  sun  sets  to-day  ...  we  shall  have 
"J*dc  our  abdkations  .  .  .  and  declared  the 
World  Republic,  supreme  and  indivisible.  I  wonder 
what  my  grandmother  would  have  made  of  it !  All 
wL  "^^^^  '  '^"d  tJ'^n  we  shall  go  on  governing. 
Wnat  else  is  there  to  do?  All  over  the  world  we 
*aU  declare  that  there  is  no  longer  mine  and  thine 
«»t  ours.  China,  the  United  States,  two-thirds  of 
Kurope,  will  certainly  fall  in  and  obey.  They  will 
"We  to  do  so.  What  else  can  they  do?  Their 
'racial  rulers  are  here  with  us.  They  won't  be  able 
to  get  together  any  sort  of  idea  of  not  obeying  us. 
'hen  we  shall  declare  that  every  sort  of  property  is 
■^Id  in  trust  for  the  Republic.     ..." 

lY^H  <loi't  want  us  to  condemn  all  humanity  to  a 
wld,wide  annual  Fourth  of  June  for  ever  and  ever- 
^e  on  account  of  this  harmless  necessary  day  of 
"oarations.  No  conceivable  day  could  ever  deserve 
l"**'  •  •  .  The  worst  of  these  huge  celebrations 
»wat  they  break  up  the  dienifled  succession  of  one's 
™nt«mporary  eanotxma.     TiMy  iatcrrapt.     They  set 


«»S 


back.  .  .  .  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  celebra- 
ticm  thereof.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  In 
regard  for  the  calendar  I  am  for  democracy  and  you 
are  for  aristocracy.  All  things  are  august  and  have 
a  right  to  be  lived  through  on  their  merits.  No  day 
should  be  sacrificed  on  the  grave  of  departed  events. 
What  do  you  think  of  it,  Wilhelm  ?     ..." 

"  If  I  do  him  an  injustice  it  is  only  because  I  want 
to  elucidate  my  argument.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
how  small  are  men  and  days  and  how  great  is  man 
in  comparison." 

Such  was  the  council,  inspired  by  such  a  windbag, 
which  ultimately  secured  "  by  a  noble  system  of  insti- 
tutional precautions,  freedom  of  enquiry,  freedom  of 
criticism,  free  communications,  a  common  basis  of 
education  and  understanding  and  freedom  from 
economic  oppression."  • 

tfJ      tJJ     i> 

None  the  less,  in  spite  of  these  triumphs,  it 
appears  that  men  continued  to  regard  their  individual 
lives  as  important :  to  consider  the  sum  of  their  days 
as  a  matter  of  importance  to  them,  and  the  pathos 
of  Mr.  Wells  really  touches  one's  heart  when  he 
points  out  that  "  Men  who  think  in  life-times  are  of 
no  use  for  statesmanship."  No  more  are  they,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  way  of  thinking  he 
turns  to  education.  "  The  new  government  early 
discovered  the  need  of  a  universal  education  to  fit 
men  to  the  great  conceptions  of  its  universal  rule." 
One  can  well  believe  it.  "  It  proclaimed  .  .  . 
that  sacrifice  was  expected  from  all,  that  respect  was 
to  be  shown  to  all  " ;  "  it  taught  .  .  .  that  the 
salvation  of  the  world  from  waste  and  contention 
was  the  common  duty  and  occupation  of  all  men  and 
women."  So  it  set  a  poor  cripple  to  work  at  the 
task :  one  named  Karenin.  It  was  this  ill-rigged 
gentleman  who  set  all  the  waterways  of  the  globe 
on  fire  with  a  staggering  announcement — the  result 
of  years  of  original  research — to  wit,  "  There  is  no 
peculiar  virtue  in  defect."  (It  is  odd  that  all  these 
saviours  should  have  such  a  terribly  disconcerting  way 
with  them.  The  unexpectedness  of  Mr.  Karenin  is  how- 
ever only  additional  proof  of  his  fitness  for  his  job. 
Mr.  Wells  says  "  To  him  far  more  than  to  any  of 
his  contempora  ies  it  is  due  that  self-abnegation,  self- 
identification  with  the  world  spirit  which  was  made 
the  basis  of  universal  education."  His  "  memoran- 
dum to  teachers  "  established  him  :  and  indeed  it  is  a 
true  salvation  document.  "  Education  is  the  release 
of  man  from  self."  "  You  have  to  teach  self- 
forgetfulness. "  "  Your  children  .  .  .  have  to 
shed  the  old  Adam  of  instinctive  suspicions,  hostili- 
ties and  passions,  to  find  themselves  again  in  the 
great  being  of  the  universe.  The  little  circle  of  their 
egotisms  has  to  be  opened  out  until  they  have 
become  arcs  in  the  sweep  of  the  racial  purpose. 
Philosophy,  discovery,  art,  every  sort  of  skill,  every 
sort  of  service,  love,  are  the  means  of  salvation  from 
that  narrow  loneliness  of  desire,  that  brooding  pre- 
occupation with  self  and  egotistk:al  relationships 
which  (and  he  ends  up  on  the  pounding  note  in 
perfect  tune)  is  hell  for  the  individual,  treason  to  the 
race,  and  exile  from  God."  It  is  merely  through  an 
oversight  that  he  omits  to  add  that  this  is  the  psycho- 
logical moment  to  ask  for  the  collection  :  to  make  the 
announcement  that  contributions  should  be  thrown 
on  the  drum.  QI    ({I     tt> 

The  same  Mr.  Karenin  who  guarantees  to  do  for 
the  Universal  Government  by  means  of  a  properly 
educated  Conscience  anything  which  Carolinum 
leaves  undone,  has  a  little  word  to  say  which  Mr. 
Wells  cannot  see  his  way  conveniently  to  squeeze 
into  the  Memorandum  to  Teachers.  It  reqiures  a 
more  impressive  setting — and  this  is  what  Mr. 
Karenin  was  made  a  cripple  for.  His  defect  (which 
w«  are  asked  tn  remember  has  no  peculiar  merit) 
■MWaifeatas  a  surgical  operation  and  the  operation 
■•■■niiMta  his  rcmoral  to  a  laboratory  on  the  top 
oi  «h«  HisMlayas,  and  the  Himalayas,  which  have 
snaw  mmt  ■«■  on  them,  form  juat  the  suitahl*  back- 
Srounrf  at  Mr.  Karanin's  littia  worti.     Ik  »  lAr  day 
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before  the  operation  which  Mr.  WeUs  by  tricksof 
his  craft  has  indicated  is  going  to  prove  "*«•  J^- 
Karenin  has  struck  the  requisite  note  of  AWt  by 
talking    of    Man,    of    himself    in    the    third    person 
and  ^1  is  ready  for  Mr.  Wells  to  strike  up  the  few 
bars  of  slow  musk;.     "  The  cloudbanks  of  India  lay 
under  a  quivering  haze,  and  the  blaze  of  the  sun  fell 
full  upon  the  eastward  precipkes.     Ever  and  again 
as   they   talked    son>e   vast   splinter   of   rock   would 
crack  and  come  away  from  these,  or  a  wild  rush  of 
snow  and  ke  and  stone,  pour  down  m  thunder,  hang 
like  a  wet  thread  into  the  gulfs  below,  and  cease. 
it>      <t>      iti 
The    subject    is   fittingly    introduced— "  Love    and 
the  Place  of  Women  in  the  Renascent  World,     and 
the  old  attitudiniser  lets  himself  go  with  a  swing  into 
Mr.  Wells'  latest  views  on  the  subject  to  an  audience 
carefully  assorted  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  suitable 
responses  in  character.     There  is  the  Poet :  there  is 
the  Chemist;  the  Woman  clever  but  plain,  Rachel; 
the    Woman    who    is    not    {dain,    Edith;    and    also 
many  other  stock  characters.     One  wonders  if  ever 
it  wUl  fall  within  Mr.  Wells'  capacity  during  his  pre- 
sent sojourn  on  earth  to  look  directly  at  a  woman— 
any  woman— Countess,  High  School  Mistress,  or  the 
One  who  does  his  chars  and  see  in  her  somethmg 
more  than  a  peg  to  hang  his  passing  views  on.     But 
to  return  to  the  educationist-poseur  before  his  creator 
knifes  him.     Karenin  informs  his  audience  that  there 
has  been  too  much  Love  between  men  and  women, 
but  under  his  newly  patented   system  of  education 
there  wUl  be  less.     "  You  said  sexual  love  was  die 
key     ...     all  that  may  have  been  necessary  but 
it  is  necessary  no  longer.     A  11  that  has  changed,  is 
changing   still   very  swiftly.      Your  future,   Rachel, 
as   women    is    a    diminishing    future."       Whereupon 
Rachel,  clever  but  plain,   asks  the  usual  inteUigcnt 
question  of  Mr.  Wells'  intellectual  women :  "  Kare- 
nin, do  you  mean  that  women  are  to  become  men.' 
.     .     .     You  would  abolish  women?     But  Karenin, 
listen     .     .     ."   and  there  follow  ten  good  reasons 
why  Karenin  should  allow  women  to  remain.     "  In 
some  things  we  are  amazingly  secondary,  but,  but, 
but     ,     .     .     ."  which  moves  the  good  Karenin  to 
concessions.     "  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  abolitk>o  of 
women     ...     but    etc.     .     .     ."     "so    long    as 
you  think  of  yourselves  as  women  " — he  held  out  a 
finger    at    Rachel    and    smiled    gently—"  instead    of 
thinking  of  yourselves  as  intelligent  beings,  you  will 
be  in  danger  of— Helenism.     To  think  of  yourselves 
as  women  is  to  think  of  yourselves  in  relation  to  men. 
You  have  to  learn  to  think  of  yourselves^  for,our  sake 
and  your  own  sakes,  in  relatian  ia  ih€  stm  ami.  stars. 
You  have  to  cease  to  be  an  adventure,  Rachel,  and 
come  with  us  upon  our  adventures     .     .     ." — ^and  he 

moved   his  hand  towards  the  dark  sky   abov*  the 

mountain  crests."     We  have  put  "  in  relation  to  the 
sun  and  stars  "   in  italics.     It  contains  the  essence 
.    of  the  sort  of  spirit  whk:h  turns  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation to  cheap  theatricals,  to  the  pose,  the  uncon- 
sciously    insincere,     affected     attitude.       There     is 
one  fitting  admonitk>n — and  one  only — to  the  person 
who  thinks  of  himself  "  in  relation  to  the  sun  and 
stars "  :        Don't    be    such    a    silly    ass.         How 
Mr.      Wells,     for     instance,     can     make     an     old 
fellow     on    the    eve    of    a    dangerous    operation: 
at  a  moment  when,   if  ever,  a  man  will  be  sincere 
and    lay    aside    his    attitudes,    talk    to    the    "  OW 
Sun  "  in  the  second  person  and  of  himself  in  the  third 
is  beyond  fathoming:  "Very  soon  now,  oW  Sun,  I 
shall  launch  myself  at  you,  and  I  shall  put  my  foot  in 
your  spotted  face  and  tug  you  by  your  fiery  kwks. 
Well  may  you  slink  down  behind  the  moun- 
tains from  me.     .     .     .      !"     Really,   Mr.   WeUs ! ! 
As   for   women    "  thinking "   of   themselves   in   any 
relationship  towards  the  sun  or  stars  as  an  improve- 
men    upon    their    relati<?nships    with    felk)w    human 
beings,  they  are  too  safely  anchored  to  their  sensuous 
moorings  to  get  so  far  astray  in  pursuance  of  a 
popMlv  writer's  comical  metaphysics.    The  s«Me  of 


remoteness  whkh  one  upon  occasions  feels  towards 
other  human  beings  and  which  in  a  flighty  nind 
suggests  relatrons  to  Sun  and  Stars,  they  know  to  he 
nothing  more  than  a  germinating  period  m  which  one 
is  oreoaring  to  make  a  new  strong  relation  to  a 
human'^b^ng.  That  Mr.  Wells  should  make  A, 
mistake  is  comprehensible  enough,  but  Iw  could  be 
set  right  very  easily  by  looking  at  the  phenomenon 
under  the  guise  of  a  simple  ratio.  ' '  As  remote  as  the 
stars  appear  to  me,  so  remote  do  I  appear  to  be  from 
certain  other  human  beings^for  the  present.  Seaj 
sickness  or  a  bilious  attack  will  have  the  eRect  of 
suggesting  a  like  solar  or  stellar  remoteness. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Wells  with  his  ardent  entl». 

siasm  for  the  "  Spirit  which  desires  to  know      shouM 

never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  know- 

ledM  is.  What  is  knowledge  if  not  feeling  sufficiently 

strong  to  become  clear  and  definite?     How  can  w« 

kn^^more  than  we  feel?     Why  then  ^^^^^ 

the  "  spirits  which  desire  to  know      should  leave  Ae 

low  plains  where  feeling  is  passionate  and  strong  for 

Himklayan   heights   where   there    is   '"PJ   »""1  « 

scratches  back  one's  hair  and  wears  white  d""  ««^ 

alls?     We  offer  these  fruitful  questions  for  Mr.  WeBs 

to  consider  before  he  writes  the  first  '^tence  of  h» 

next   volume,   which   event   we   suggest   *ould  he 

^tponed  fo;  a  period  of  at  least  three  ye»«  *«- 

Uon.     In  the  meantime  we  can,  ex^m  to  hunwhy 

his    prose    is    such    as    would    lead    »    »^hooftoy 

to  expect  getting  his  head  smacked  should  he  try  to 

maTeTpa^  c^icism.     We  forbear  /rom  reiterates 

man.^  The  giWh  of  literature  is  the  ""creas'ng^y 
^^  se  outlining  in  words  of  images  Wt  cleariy 
eTufh  t^mak^their  features  definite  f<- the  °^ '^ 
feels  them.  A  poor  writer  is  one  who  wntes  Wo«h« 
imaees  are  clear— before  he  knows  m  fact.  »•  or  some 
;S  ei^er  because  he  wants  ««|^^^>?'^ 
because  popular  acceptance  and  publishers  m^ 
SH^te  gSIerosity  as  to  pay  fosters  l^f^^ 
the  world  IS  thirsty  for  the  works  of  his  P^.  K<^J 
bad  the  poor  writer  writes,  and  neither  »««  *»?««  "^ 
Ws  cha^^  forbids.  He  «?m  *\^rS^ 
\„  regard  to  that  of  which  he  »  uncertain. 
Se  ^untri",    and    b    his   tj|^   *«-    «^ 

«S:-and  ^Jier^e    Z  ^^^^^f^^ 

fhrSlicatL  of  anything  whkh  would  unde^ 
it.    ?he  "  style  "  is  such  because  the  character  o^ 
writer  wHl  permit  it  to  be  such.     That  is  the  gi«oi 
what  we  im'Sy  when  we  call  a  writer  a  poor jrrt^. 
Now  Mr.  Wells  is  occas^naUy  ^  ^^J:''^. 
more    and    more    he    P'O''""!    ""^^'fi^^S 
Although  his  writings  have  made  hm,  rK*  fin^^  - 
he  is  tSo  poor  to  wait  until  he  knows  wh^^e^B^ 
He  has  a  vague  buzz   and   wh.rrm  his  head 
straightway  his  pen  is  out  and  he  ^iH  write  c^„ 
phraL  sJ^h  as  "bank^  darknesses  rfcum^,. 
f^  civilisation    the    sim^.fkration    o     ^f^-^^jSte 
"  The  rulmg  sanities  of  the  world,         The  sg^j,, 
of   feverish   enterprise   was   productivity.       H«^ 
unblushingly  produce  a  volume  ««t  «»ne5S  ^-^^^ 
evidence  and  material  for  thmkmg  than  ^^Ti^^ 
_^ven  with  an  empty  stomach-would  fee   boM«  ^ 
making  to  fill  out  a  paragraph.     And  he  t^"'"   ^, 
vagil^diffused  energy  to  carry  the  V^^^^^^  „,, 
j^  if  we  are  asked  what  concern  th«  has  ^  ^ 
we  rerfy  first  that  we  have  met  so  much  «  «  "J^^ 
J^T^second.   since  we  have   •  paP*'  »'','*  ..S 
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ttnages  are  incapau.c  ^.   -.- — ^^  ^  ^ 

esJt  of  undersunding  it    <^;*'^J^jL'^  thi^i. 
slop  is  part  of  our  struggle  for  «««««, "..X  grt^ 
M?  wSTis  not  a  fixed  «»«"«tUy^  *J'£u«  to" 
motherly  admonishing  mwj  «  •■o^  "J  jhe  w«** 
to  m««i  fci»  ways  :«»*«**  \^**^ 
the  riSf  Md  »ve  himarif  m  fact. 


w 


HEN  my  visitor  bad  left,  the  Count  came  back 
into  the  room. 
"  What  was  I  talking  about?"  he  asked. 
"  Oh,  I  remember.  I  was  suggesting  you  shonid 
put  yourself  in  the  shoes  of  one  of  your  learned 
doctors,  and  suppose  the  blessed  Oanhuzerus  came  to 
you  with  a  case  of  conscience.  '  I  have  been  living, ' 
he  says,  '  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  lovely  Queen 
of  the  Nymphs,  who  tried,  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
gain  my  affections.  She  was  supported  by  all  the 
Sages,  who  now  look  on  me  as  their  Prince.  I  am 
giving  her  a  soul,  and  we  have  had  several  beautiful 
children;  but  now  and  again  I  have  scruples,  when 
I  think  that  Holy  Church  would  condemn  what  I  am 
doing.  So  I  have  come  to  ask  you,  of  what  nature 
are  these  children,  these  Sages,  and  what  is  my 
Nymph  herself?  Further,  eaiighten  me  as  to  tlM 
state  of  my  conscience.'  " 

*'  I  should  answer,"  said  I,  "  with  all  due  respect 
to  you,  you  are  a  little  mad,  or  else  your  vision  is  an 
enchantment;  your  mistress  and  your  children  are 
goblins;  your  Sages  are  certainly  mad,  and  your 
conscience  is  in  a  parlous  state." 

The  Count  replied  that  I  was  as  deluded  as  all  the 
j^octors  of  the  Church,  who  held  that  a  poor  Nymph 
^ouid  not  appear  without  being  taken  for  an  impure 
phantom ;  or  a  Salamander  without  being  taken  for  a 
devil,  and  the  pure  element  of  which  he  is  made,  for 
hell-fire.  They  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
pray,  in  vaia ;  for  they  are  always  supposed  to  be 
enemies  of  the  God  whom  they  really  adore.  I 
demurred  to  the  latter  statement,  but  he  assured  me 
the  Elementals  are  exceedingly  devout.  Porphyry 
having  recorded  a  Salamander's  prayer  to  the  Deity, 
which  he  repeated  to  me.  I  then  remarked  that  a 
great  preacher  had  paraphrased  it,  saying  it  was  a 
proof  that  the  Devil,  amongst  his  other  vices, 
practised  that  of  hypocrisy. 

"  Poor  Elementals  !"  exclaimed  the  Count.  "  They 
are  not  given  a  chance,  even  when  they  say  wonderful 
things  about  God,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  they 
are  stIU  taken  for  hypocritical  hobgoblins  !  Their 
reputation  is  so  bad  that  good  men  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them." 

r  asked  what  had  become  of  all  these  creatures, 
since  respectable  people  ignored  them. 

"The  arm  of  God  is  not  shortened,"  he  replied 
wlemnly.  "  He  allows  them  to  use  all  sorts  of 
artifices,  so  that  they  may  achieve  relations  with 
human  beings  without  the  latter  knowing  anything 
about  it.  Can  a  womna  have  children  by  a  dog,  aa 
ape,,  or  a  bea«i"       -  

"That's  impossible,  and  against  nature,"  I 
retorted. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Count,  "  but  the  King  of  the 
(iodts  was  bora  from  the  union  of  a  bear  and  a 
Swedish  princess;  a  Portuguese  woman,  exposed  on 
a  desert  island,  had  children  by  a  great  ape,  and  the 
ftgusians  and  Syomais  of  India  were  the  offspring 
of  a  dog  and  a  woman.  What  do  you  say  to  all 
djis?" 

"Our  theologians  wootd  answer  that  the  IXrvil 
can  take  all  these  forms,"  I  replied. 

"  The  Devil  again !  Now  understand,  once  and 
'or  all,  that  the  Elementals  appear  in  these  shapes, 
U  as  to  avcBcome  the  strange  aversion  women  hkve 
In  them.  Man*  a  nuuft  is  the  son  of  a  Sylph  who 
tidaks  himneV  the  son  oS  m.  man ;  many  another  thinks 
Ite  is  living  with  his  wife,  when  be  is  reaUy  immor- 
*limmt  a  Nympii.  With  the  help  of  the  Sages,  these 
(■Ns  of  Ae  giyi«— t»w  defient  tiK  Devil.  We  SnfM 
thcfli   Mtt   ■Mrical    name   of 


vUch  combined)  wttJi  Eliael,  fouts  the  poma*  al 
<iKl»KS8,    ami   the    Sylph    lives    hap^y    mtit  turn 


Thus    a    Sylpk    MK* 
impersanatiiif  tke  Immr  «f 
She  was  baaa 
the   Caatiliwi 
lanj  for  tw    , 
gained  her  affectkMU,  aad 
became  her  lover      ~ 
to  her  parents, 
Castilian    returned, 
went  to  her  and  told  har 
importunities.     You  can 
ing  that  arose !     She  vowed  be 
for  two  years,  and  coofeaaeri  to  tf 
Her  parents  made  empiiriea,  aad 
gentleman  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
two  years." 

I  remarked  that  the  Sylpii  hmi  Mt  dna  writ  m 
abandon  her  at  such  a 

"  He    had    a    very 
explained.     "  She  waa  not 


gentlenaen  set  about  the  salvatioa  of  ^air 
seriously,   and  like  the  mortal  with  wkaa 
living  to  lead  a  saintly  life.     I  can  trii  yos  ii  1 
case  in  which  a  young  widower,  a 
consoled  by  a  Sylph  in  the  form  of 
was  given   to  swearing   and  bad 
spite  of  her  warnings,  he  would  not 
so  one  day  she  disappeared,  leaviay  1 
her  skirts,  and  his  regreta." 

"  I  don't  believe,"  said  I,  "  that  the  Dewi  ia  Mik 
a  mortal  enemy  of  these  beings." 

"  He  is  indeed,  especially  of  Nyrapha,  Sylp^  aaft- 
Salamanders.       He    is    on    better    terms    with    mm- 
Gnomes,  because,  as  I  have  already  told  jms,  tfciy 
have  little  wish  to  become  immortal,  for  tkagr  hav 
the  shrieks  of  the  damned  in  the  bowels  of  tke  aartft* 
and  fear  a  like  fate.     They  go  further,  and  p— ^- 
mortals  that  it  is  far  better  to  lose  their  cha—a  m' 
immortality;  so  these  pacts,  commonly  soppoaa^t*: 
be  with  the  Devil,  whereby  a  man  gives  up  hia  M^- 
are  really  with  Gnomes,  who  are  inspired  hy  tha  Kw- 
One  to  suggest  that  their  souls  should  die  with  thaiK. 
bodies."  ^-    [\-t 

"  And  do  their  souls  really  die,  and  are  taay  ■■ 
damned?"  I  enquired.  ' 

"  Certainly,"  reified  he. 

"  Then  they  get  off  very  lightly,"  said  I. 

"  Do  you  call  it  a  ligfct  puoishment  *>  fall  mto  Ae 
Abysses  of  Nothingness !  It  is  Car  worse  than  hell, 
because  God  has  always  some  mercy  in  His  dealings 
with  sinners.  That  is  what  we  preach  to  IpM. 
Gnomes ;  and  as  they  are  much  more  docile  md 
intelligent  than  men,  we  make  a  good  many 
converts.'' 

"  I   should  like   to   see   a  Cabalist  preacfamg  t» 

them!"  cried  L 

"  If  you  wish,  I  will  call  them  together  and  pceac»^ 
to  tiiem  at  nndnight,"  said  he. 

"  A  witches'  Sabbath  !"  I  retorted. 

"Another  superstitious  error;  we  assemble  the 
Gnomes  to  teach  them,  and  when  one  is  converted 
we  marry  him  to  a  mortal,  celebrating  the  cerenway 
with  dancing,  and  cries  of  joy.  Orpheus  waa  tha 
first  to  call  up  these  inhabitants  of  the  lower  world* 
and  at  his  first  assembly  the  oldest  of  the  rnn—i^ 
Sabatius,  was  made  immortal;  hence  the  mmd 
Sabbath.  " 

"  I  never  imagined  the  witches'  Sabbath  was  a 
devotional  me^ang  1"  I  exelaiawd.  .        .    „ 

"  Papular  superstition  alw»ya  gatns  the  day, 
said  l«i  "  The  wise  can  da  nothing  against  it.  In 
the  reign  of  Pepin,  the  famous  Cabalist,  Zedechiaa 
took  upon  himself  to  convert  the  world,  and  called 
on  all  the  Elementals  IB  show  themselves,  in  the  ag 
aad  in  the  water.  They  w«ce  taken  for  softeners, 
«Mw  to.  cast  evil  spells  on  the  harvests,  and  to 
iaiMika  atoaiaa;  and  a  great  many  were  takaa  fad 
VHUi  by  frr  or  water.  Shortly  after,  four  nmfcaw^ 
■C  se»  deieendiay  fewn  heayao,  J«^ 
that  they  bad  been  tak(»  to  a  marvalioua 
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men,  shown  all  sorts  of 
diqr  were  asked  to  tell  on  their 
were  captured  by  the  populace  and 
t»  be  pwt  to  death,  when  a  monk  called 
Mkap  of  Ljam,  hurried  to  the  place  and  . 
Ikat  they  couM  not  have  come  down  from 
<ik»  ikiai,  IharifMi  coold  not  by  any  possibility  have 
••■  wfc*!  tfcey  reported.  So  they  were  given  their 
Nfcsrty,  mat  timk  wkaeas  was,  for  the  moment,  in 
rwim.  Houiiiu,  M  they  had  escaped  death,  they 
WBM  fcw  ••  tal  al  they  had  seen,  and  in  consequence 
*■■■  flf  At  Sylplw  were  encouraged  to  form  connec- 
tMB  wilk  mmnaH,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charle- 
■■!■■•  ■■■sr  heroes  were  born.  All  the  delightful 
Uiry  mim  m  the  L^gcndes  Amoureuses  du  Siide  dc 
founded  on  the  lives  led  by  the 
and  you  can  judge  by  them  how 
a  world  could  be  made  on  such  models  if 
■^icc  of  the  Sages  were  followed.  The 
tt  mm  chiMren  would  be  wise  as  Zoroaster, 
aad  Mdchisedek;  and  many  as  aocom- 
Adani  would  have  had  by  Eve  if  he 


tt  I  IkMght  y«M  said,"  I  interrupted,  "  that 
aad  Kv*  were  forbidden  any  intercourse." 
**  TMt."  Md  the  Count,  "  they  were  forbidden  to 
bjr  tlw  ordinary  method." 

other?"  I  enquired. 

nae  there  was,  but  refused  to  give  me 

iafbranatioa  00  the  subject,  adding  that 

have  nM  to  consider  again  which  among 

I  would  choose  to  immortalise.     He 

to   preach   that  night,   he   said,   to  the 

on^tbe  nature  of  the  Understanding  and  the 

our  conversation.      I    had   many 

would  give  their  substance  were 

ikat  mj  readers  would  recognise  the  fact  that 

■■  >tlie»ei    in   the   Secret    Sciences,    whilst 

to  laag^  at  them.     If  I  were  certain  of 

1  on  this  point,  I  would  go  on 

the  Count,   and   would   soon 

vohune  to  the  world. 

M.  DB  V.-M. 
Ftma. 

..-■   "    ■'«  IJil't.-o*  ■(  V  IJ  ..    .;.■■■•,:■>■■ 

'        Passing  Paris.       ,^    / 

••  f  'ENTRAVE  "  (Librarie  des  Lettres),  the  last 
£j  «f  Mme.  Colette  WiHy's  round  dozen  of 
kaaka  bearing  her  name,  or  one  of  her 
vaviMw  aaaws,  has  reached  its  twenty-ninth  edition. 
Of  mmttn  French  prose-wriers  Mme.  Colette,  as  she 
■Mr  mkv  ISBacly  calls  herself  in  literature,  is  among 
ifc»  — ~iBpreriaUd  with  both  the  ^ite  and  the 
I  pdWc.  Her  books  are  printed  and  re-printed 
'  irm  and  not  a  word  of  unfavourable 
I  ever  accrued  to  them. 

career  has  been  hers.      Years  ago — 

Iflcca,   perhaps   twenty — as   a   very  young 

a  distant  province  she  came  to  Pans  and 

M.  Ganthier-Villars,  musical  critic  under  that 

the  pseudonym  of  "  Willy  "  known 

a  humorist,  novelist  journalist. 

■epnratioB  from  him  and  subsequent  divorce 

~  that  Mme.  Colette  had  collaborated  in 

of  books  published  under  the  signature  of 

which  had  obtained   an  enormous 

somewhat     unusual     contents    but 

perfection    of    style    exempted    them    from 

among  literature  of  the  pornographic 

A  aiarvellous  little  performance  entitled  "  Les 

de    B«tes,"   published   befoi«    the 

from    M.    Gauthier    Villars    and    signed 

Waiy,"  had  informed  the  public  as  to  her 

'  fifts  and  given  an  opportunity  for  certain 

rtyardim  the  part  taken  by  her  in  the 


At  the  period  of  her  separation  Mme.  Colette  went 
on  the  iXaige.  AAer  a  few  very  daring  s^ppearaocc^ 
some  of  which  were  received  with  hostility,  she 
became  quite  famous  as  a  dancer  and  mimic. 

Meanwhile  she  continued  to  write  her  books  ("  L«s 
Vrilks  de  la  Vigne,"  "  La  Vagabonde,"  "La  R^ 
traite  Sentimentale  "),  a  play  ("  En  Camarades  "  y 
whKh  she  acted  herself,  and  short  stories  for  "  Lc 
Matin  "  and  overcame  by  the  sheer  force  of  her 
talent  whatever  disapproval  she  may — or  may  not—' 
have  earned  previously,  taking,  by  general  consent 
a  front  place  among  the  very  first  writers  of  the  day. 
And  when,  during  a  recent  vacancy  at  the  Acadtoie, 
the  question  was  raised  in  the  press  and  drawing, 
rooms  as  to  which  of  our  numerous  authoresses  was 
best  entitled  to  fill  it,  given  the  hypothesis  that  women 
were  eligible,  Mme.  Colette  Willy  headed  the  poOs 
by  a  large  majority,  being  followed  in  favour  by 
Mme.  Henri  de  R^ier  ("  Gerard  d'Houville  ")  who 
is  a  poet,  besides  a  charming  writer  in  prose,  whie 
Mme.  Colette  has  made  no  poetic  attempts  up  tX 
now,  at  least  so  far  as  the  public  knows. 

Mme.  Colette  is  now  re-married,  has  left  the  stage, 
and  is  for  the  first  time  a  mother.  Such  are,  broadly 
sketched,  the  many  various  steps  in  this  womaa'i 
singular  and,  generally  speaking,  suo^essful  career. 

Colette  Willy  does  not  need  to  express  herself  In 
verse  to  write  poetry.  Her  books  arc  chiefly  about 
herself  plus  a  few  characters  and  incidents  coming  ■ 
direct  contact  with  herself.  They  analyse  sensation, 
formulated  in  the  most  coloured  and  fluent  language. 
Such  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  them.  A  fadt 
of  style,  a  negligent  phrase  does  not  occur  in  a  siagfe 
instance.  Language,  in  her  grip,  is  iis  soft  and 
supple  as  wax.     Take  this  : 

"  S'il  me  reste,  de  mon  enfance,  un  rare  empke. 
sur  mes  pleurs,  j'ai  gard^  aussi  te  don  de  m'<nMHt> 
voir,  avec  une  intensity  que  le  temps  diminue  k  peine, 
k  certaines  heures,  ct  non  pas  seulement  celles  qui 
rassemblent,  en  bouquet  irr^sistibl»,  le  son  d'un 
orchestre  parfait,  un  clair  de  lune  qui  se  mire  aux 
buis  et  aux  laiuriers  luisants,  et  les  odeurs  d'une  terre 
ou  convent  \'M  et  I'orage.  II  y  a  des  instants  de 
faiblesse  d^soeuvrfe,  oh  de  brefs  souvenirs  optiques, 
tr*s  anciens,  des  contrastes  de  lumi^re  et  d'embre 
suffisent  k  entr'ouvrir  un  coeur  qui  se  s*vrc  d'aimer, 
Ainsi,  la  clart^  rose  et  chaude  d'une  fen*tre  illumiafe 
au  flanc  d'une  maison  obscure,  cette  oblongue  cXaxii 
protong^  au  dehors  sur  une  alWe  de  sable,  ou  filtrfe 
par  des  feuillages  noirs,  signtfie  particuliirement, 
pour  moi,  amour,  amour  abrit^,  foyer,  isotemeitt 
prdcieux  et  permis.     .     .     ." 

Nothing   precmus,    no   affectation,   just   a  simpltv 
smooth  flow  of  choice  language.     Not  a  hitch.    ^4- 
so  throughout  every  page  and  every  book. 

The  first  chapters  of  "  L'Entrave  "  are  stew  mi 
encumbered  with  too  many  fussy  and  insignificant, 
details.  Mme.  Colette  fumbles  about  in  them  saa»^ 
what  like  a  swimmer  failing  to  find  his  depth.  Her 
elements  are  animals,  nature,  love — the  love  of  nuk 
and  female,  not  the  sentimental  effusions  of  English 
or,  in  fact,  most  novels,  to  describe  whth  she  uses  a 
simple  outspokenness  absolutely  forbidding  criticism. 
Perhaps  the  French  language  facilitates  this  fraak- 
ness,  but  chiefly,  I  think,  it  is  her  own  natural, 
sincere  and  elegant  eloquence.  What  English  writer 
could  dare  this,  for  instance? — 

"  Et  il  y  a  denriire  aos  visages  k  tsm  dCux  la 
mtane  volenti  biea  arr^fe :  il  f aut  que  cctte  younift 
interauaahle,  haraasaale  poer  moi,  gitce  de  r^ 
cences,  de  lieux  rnwwi,  vide,  hMBBiMrte^  ear  j'r 
ticna  le  r6le  de  caie^  cat  ymmt,  qu  s'eet  iMplir^ 
pour  recootrer  na  heaiinn; — il  f aut  qite  ceM 
prenne  fin  sur  un  not,  mr  an  (este  ^  la 
ott  la  bi#ent.  Je  ma  paiertts  de  pea  4»  dMMe,  ae 
point  ok  i'ea  suis.  Ubq  faaaee  caaMtaee  at 
suflkait,  ua  de  ces  rfeiiB  o*  PaMtdote  se  fait  petlie 


pour  c^r  la  place  k  des  '  je  ne  sais  pas  si  vous 

peflsez  comme  moi '  ou  'j'ai  toujours 

iti  aii'si '  des  '  je  n'ai  pas  besoin  de  vous' 
regarder  longtemps  poor  savoir  que.'  .  .  .  De 
ses  deux  mains  libres,  Jean  m'a  saisie  solidement  par 
les  coudes,  de  mani^e  que  ma  nuque  a  compris  tout 
de  suite  ce  qu'on  voulait  et  se  ploie  en  avant — 
mouvement  pour  fuir,  si  Ton  veut,  mais  bien  com- 
mode pour  d^ouvrir  la  place  du  baiser.  .  .  .  Un 
bon  baiser  chaud,  pas  trop  mordant,  long,  tranquille, 
qui  prend  le  temps  de  se  rassasier  et  qui  dispense, 
aprts  le  premier  frisson  jusqu'aux  reins,  un  contente- 
ment  un  peu  l^thargique.  .  .  .  Un  bon  baiser 
immobile,  bien  donn^,  bien  re?u,  sans  que  chavirent 
DOS  corps  ^quilibr^s,  I'un  contre  I 'autre  et  que 
je  subis  les  yeux  ferm^s,  la  boiiche  dose,  avec  un 
silencieux  soupir  de  detente :  '  Ah !  que  je  suis 
bien.    .     .     .'    .'.' ; 

,:l-v;i    •■i\    [•■  '."i:    ;•■■.•     '.      "   ■         ,-■  I   ■   , 

"  Un  baiser,  tout  devient  simple,  savouretix,  su'per- 
ficiel,  et  d'une  candour  un  peu  grossiire.  Un  baiser — 
et  I'esprit  qui  s'envolait,  s'abat,  comme  la  nuie  des 
moucherons  d'^t^  sous  les  premieres  gouttes  lourdes 
d'un  orage.  C'est  qu'aussi  il  n'y  eut  rien  de  plus 
explicite  que  ce  baiser  muet.  Pas  un  mot  amoureux, 
pas  un  murmure  de  priire,  pas  m£me  mon  nom 
soupir^,  rien  que  le  baiser,  donn^  traitreusement  par 
derriire,  et  re^u  avec  une  b^ate  mauvaise  foi.     .     . 

"  Puis  je  me  tais  brusquement,  et  je  garde  mes 
forces  pour  me  d^battre,  car  il  a  commence  de 
m'envahir,  de  grimper  autour  de  moi  en  paralysant 
mes  deux  bras.  II  se  fait  lourd  expr^,  il  se  fait 
collant  comme  une  mauvaise  plante  tenace.  Je  n'ai 
pu  me  lever,  ni  m^me  d^roiser  mes  jambes,  je  lutte 
en  conscience,  k  demi  renversie,  appuy^  sur  un 
bras.  .  .  .  Puis  il  se  penche  et  m'embrasse  sur 
la  bouche,  d^licatement.  Cela  est  si  doux,  apris  ces 
deux  minutes  de  lutte,  que  je  m'accorde  comme  un 
repos,  et  je  laisse  aller  ma  tttt  sur  le  tapis.  Qiie 
c'est  doux,  cette  bouche  nue,  ces  Uvres  ^ines  qui 
rdsJstent  au  baiser,  ^lastiquement,  qu'il  faut  toaser 
un  peu  pour  rencontrer  les  dents.  .  .  .  Je  vou- 
drais  rester  ainsi  terrass^,  le  coeur  battant  dans  la 
gorge,  tandis  que  le  brasier  rose  chauffe  la  joue  et 
que  sa  lueur  reflate  au-dessus  de  moi,  dans  deux 
yeux  d'argelit  gris.  .  .  .  Que  c'est  doux  I'instant 
de  se  perdre  asses  pour  penser  :  '  Me  voi^i  d^livr^  du 
souci  de  penser.  Baise-moi,  bouche,  pour  qui  je  ne 
suis  que  bouche.  .  .  .  Je  n'ai  jamais  coonu  cela, 
cette  joje  intelligente  de  la  chair  qui  reconnait  imm^ 
oatement  et  adopte  son  miitre,  et  qui  s'empresse 
Ppurlui,  se  fait  docile,  prodigue.  .  .  .  Cela  est 
SI  beau,  si  aisi,  cela  ne  ressemble  pas  4  de  1 'amour. 
•  Rien  qu'aux  chec  des  genoux  nus,  rien  qu'aa 
noeud  des  bras  attentifs  k  se  bien  Ker,  j'ai  senti  cons^ 
"•^w^des  heures  sans  prix— et  sans  daftg.^r;  Je 
SUIS  fitre  qu'il  me  doive  autant  que  je  hii  dois.  Tout 
a  ttiit  parfait ;— je  ne  veux  pas  que  notre  repos  envie 
rwn  4  notre  plaisir ;— c'est  pour  cela  que  je  m'itaie  con- 

!2^*?*"*  "**•*  J*"'  «*  ^"'«>  'n*™e  temps  ma 
jMioe  s  assure  qae  sa  jambe  repose  teogue  et  con- 
^e  pris  de  la  mienae,  saas  crispatkm  ^ie  et  saas 


I  hope  no  one  is  going  to  label  this  "  realism." 
awatl!*  ^  **  '**  supremest,  at  the  poiat  when  it 
"aitens  and  unmasks  truth,  reality. 

tlL^'"^.  i  »'»»»««»«•'  •  •  •  A  fotw  de 
^wer  malgrd  mo.  ce*  trois  mots,  tonjoms  les 
^s;  k  cette  feaetK  to^ioan  la  ailaie;  rai iai  par 

^'^Pe^cWe  de  baus  sur  h»  b«Te  d'appui  trop  bawe. 
i'aJilJf  ?  »>wt«e  4  m'y  mctartir  le  cUi  gaache, 

"»^*t  que ,e  beret.    .    .    .    UoMldal't 
>    C  iM,  aae    aooffnnco,  ai 
'»«l««mt.    rrawi  ji  n. . 


tumukes  dc  la  jalousie,  et  de  ses  diaerdres  homicides  f 
Tout  est  si  aimpSe  en  moi  et  dans  mon  malhetu-:  il 
itait  aupr^  de  moi; — il  est  parti; — et  point  d'autre 
souhait,  d'autre  cspok,  que  son  retour.  Qu'H  revienne, 
aimant  ou  non     .     .     .     qu'il  revienne.     .     .     ." 

And  these  touches  of  "  human  nature  "  wher^  the 
acute  experience  of  one  woman  becomes  the  reflectioa 
of  that  of  others  and  all :  y.i  -t**'  n 

"  Or,  malgr^  finsomnie,  mafgr^  les  hinnes  que  je 
ne  vaincs  pas  toujours,  malgri  I'idde  fixe  plus 
jpuisante  que  les  larmes  et  I'insomnie, — je  me  main- 
tiens  par^,  prCte  k  toute  surprise,  k  tout  compamtion, 
de  mon  lever  k  mon  coucher,  et  Masseau  lui-mtme  ne 
m'a  pas  vu  d^faite.     .     .    . 

"  Vous  I'avez  vu?  il  vous  a  parl^?  il  a  parU  de 
moi,  rendez-Ie-moi !  Qu'il  sacbe  par  votis,  que  tout 
moi,  rendez  le  moi !  Qu'il  sache  parvous,  que  tout 
m'est  facile,  que  tout  m'est  doux,  s'il  revient !  Dites- 
lui  que  s'il  revient  je  sentirai  son  approche,  que  s'il 
^tait  seulement  Ik,  dehors,  au  bout  de  la  rue,  je  le 
saurais  aussi  infailliblement  que  la  feuille  alt^rte  sait 
I'approche  de  la  pluie !  .  .  .  Dites-le-lui, — mais 
surtout  dites-lui  qu'il  revienne,  parceque  je  deviens 
faible  et  toute  creus^  per  dedans,  et  que  j'ai  peur  de 
mourir  sans  lui !     .     .     . 

"  II  y  a  un  but,  qui  est  Ik,  devant  moi :  c'est  cet 
homme  qui  ne  me  desire  pas,  et  que  j'aime. 
L'atteindre,  trembler  qu'il  ne  m'^happe,  le  voir 
s'6chapper,  et  patiemment  I'approcher  de  nouveau 
pour  le  reprendre,  voilA  d^sormais  mon  metier, — ma 
mission.  Tout  ce  que  j'aimais  avant  lui  me  sera 
alors  rendu, — la  lumiCre,  la  musique,  le  murmure  des 
arbres,  le  timide  et  fervent  appel  des  b*tes  familiires, 
le  silence  fiir  des  hommes  qui  souffrent, — tout  cela 
me  sera  rendu,  mais  d  trovers  lui,  et  ponrvu  que  je  le 
possWe." 

But  these  quotations  must,  unfortunately,  suffice, 
and  tbey  will,  to  show  that  he  who  burrows  far 
enough  mto  his  own  self,  who  does  not  spare  himself, 
is  bound  to  create  art.  And  it  will  be  the  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  emotion  experienced 
and  the  capacity  to  perceive  and  to  convey  it.  But 
experience  with  life — with  pain  and  pleasure,  that 
is — suffices.  It  wUl  probably  alone  unravel  the  latent 
confusion  of  language — and,  even  if  it  does  not  to 
such  perfection  as  in  Mme.  Colette,  it  will  be  a 
hundred  times  nearer  art,  and  consequently  life — the 
soul — the  very  life  of  life — then  technical  facility 
where  the  emotten,  as  distinct  from  simple  obser\-a- 
tion,  is  lacking.  It  comes  to  this  that  the  finest  art 
has  been  lived — if  only  at  the  moment  of  its  produc- 
tion. It  must  be  stained  with  a  trace  of  tears  or 
bkwd  to  prove  ita  autheqtidty. 

—^ -r r-- ,-- ,.,..'"      ?:LS*WT   FmCBE." 
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May  we  not  be  spared — 

I  beseech  you — 

This  insistent  propaganda? 

May  we  not  conccdie 

The  taws  of  morality  and  propriety 

To  whom  they  are  addressed  ? 

I  graat  yoa  that  arms  and  tips 

Art  twoct,  aMi  Ikal 

BckMig  to  wlko  love 

Coaveatiaaa  akaard . 

But  slKMild  we  not  keep  ia  secret  aod 
Tkea*  diaaomiaa» 
AMl«arael««obokw«r 
Witik  OM>  . 
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Young  Man. 

By  James  Joyce. 


THE  night  of  the  Whitsantide  play  had  come  and 
Stephen  from  the  window  of  die  dressing-room 
looked  out  on  the  small  grassplot  across  which 
lines  of  Chinese  lanterns  were  stretched.  He  watched 
the  visitors  come  down  the  steps  from  the  house  and 
pass  into  the  theatre.  Stewards  in  evening  dress, 
old  Belvedereans,  loitered,  iq  groups  about  the 
entrance  to  the  theatre  and  ushered  in  the  visitors 
with  ceremony.  Under  the  sudden  glow  of  a  lantern 
he  could  recognise  the  smiling  face  of  a  priest. 

The  Blessed  Sacrament  had  been  removed  from 
the  tabernacle  and  the  first  benches  had  been  driven 
back  so  as  to  leave  the  dais  of  the  altar  and  the 
space  before  it  free.  Against  the  walls  stood  com- 
panies of  barbells  and  Indian  clubs ;  the  dumb-bells 
were  piled  in  one  corner :  and  in  the  midst  of  count- 
less hillocks  of  gymnasium  shoes  and  sweaters  and 
singlets  in  untidy  brown  parcels  there  stood  the  stou: 
leather-jacketed  vaulting  horse  waiting  its  turn  to  be 
carried  up  on  the  stage  and  set  in  the  middle  of  the 
winning  team  at  the  end  of  the  gymnastic  display. 

Stephen,  though  in  deference  to  his  reputation  for 
essay-writing  he  had  been  elected  secretary  to  the 
gymnasium,  had  had  no  part  in  the  first  section  of 
thie  programme,  but  in  the  play  which  formed  the 
second  section  he  had  the  chief  part,  that  of  a  farcical 
pedagogue.  He  had  been  cast  for  it  on  account  of 
his  stature  and  grave  manners  for  he  was  now  at 
the  end  of  his  second  year  at  Belvedere  and  in 
number  two. 

A  score  of  the  younger  boys  in  white  knickers  and 
singlets  came  pattering  down  from  the  stage, 
through  the  vestry  and  into  the  chapel.  The  vestry 
and  chapel  were  peopled  with  eager  masters  and 
boys.  The  plump  bald  sergeant-major  was  testing 
with  his  foot  the  springboard  of  the  vaulting  horse. 
The  lean  young  man  in  a  long  overcoat,  who  was 
to  give  a  special  display  of  intricate  club  swinging, 
stood  near  watching  with  interest,  his  silver-coated 
clubs  peeping  out  of  his  deep  side-pockets.  The 
hoDow  rattle  of  the  wooden  dumb-bells  was  beard  as 
another  team  made  ready  to  go  up  on  the  stage  : 
and  in  another  moment  the  excited  prefect  was 
hustling  the  boys  through  the  vestry  like  a  fiock  of 
geese,  flapping  the  wings  of  his  soutane  nervously 
and  crying  to  the  laggards  to  make  haste.  A  little 
troupe  of  Neapolitan  peasants  were  practising  their 
steps  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  some  circling  their 
arms  above  their  heads,  some  swaying  their  baskets 
of  paper  violets  and  curtseying.  In  a  dark  comer 
of  the  chapel  at  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar  a  stout 
old  lady  knelt  amid  her  copious  black  skirts.  When 
she  stood  up  a  pink  dresM^  figure,  wearing  a  curly 
golden  wig  and  an  old-fashioned  straw  sunbonnet, 
with  black  pencilled  eyebrows  and  cheeks  delicately 
rouged  and  powdered,  was  discovered.  A  low  mur- 
mur of  curiosity  ran  round  the  chapel  at  the  discovery 
of  this  girlish  figure.  One  of  the  prefects,  smiling 
and  nodding  his  head,  a{^oached  the  dark  corner 
and,  having  bowed  to  the  stout  old  lady,  said 
pleasantly : 

—  Is  this  a  beautiful  young  lady  or  a  dotl  that 
you  have  here,  Mrs.  Talloa? 

Then,  bending  down  to  paer  at  the  smiling  painted 
face  under  the  leaf  of  the  bonaet,  be  exdainwd  : 

—  No  1  Upon  my  word  I  believe  it's  little  Bertie 
Tallon  after  all  I 

Stephen  at  his  post  by  the  wiiMlcMr  bewrtl  tbe  eld 
lady  and  the  priest  laujg;h  tcf«ttter  and  beerd  tbe 
boys'  murmurs  of  admimtiMi  btbhld  Mat  as  tbe^ 
passed  forward  to  See  tbe  Unto  toaf  «<l*  bad  t»  rfifMte 
th^  suabonnet  dance  by  himself.      A  movement  of 


impatience  escaped  him.  He  Jet  tbe  edge  of  the  blind 
fall  and,  stepping  down  from  the  bench  on  which  he 
had  been  standing,  walked  out  of  the  chapel. 

He  passed  out  of  the  schooUiouae  and  halted  under 
tbe  shed  that  flanked  the  garden.  From  the  theatre 
opposite  came  the  muffled  noise  of  the  audience  and 
sudden  brazen  clashes  of  the  soldiers'  band.  Tie 
light  spread  upwards  from  the  glass  roof  makiw 
the  theatre  seem  a  festive  ark,  anchored  among  the 
hulks  of  houses,  her  frail  cables  of  lanterns  loopiiiv 
her  to  her  moorings.  A  side  door  of  the  theatic 
opened  suddenly  and  a  shaft  of  light  flew  across  tbe 
grasapkkts.  A  sudden  burst  of  music  issued  fram 
the  ark,  the  furelude  of  a  waltz :  and  when  the  side 
door  closed  again  the  listener  could  bear  the  faint 
rhythm  of  the  music.  The  sentiment  of  the  opeaior 
bars,  their  languor  and  supple  movement,  evoked  tbe 
incommunicable  emotion  which  had  been  the  caoe 
of  all  his  day's  unrest  and  of  his  impatient  movement 
of  a  moment  before.  His  unrest  issued  from  him 
like  a  wave  of  sound  :  and  on  the  tide  of  flotring 
music  the  ark  was  journeying  trailing  her  cables  of 
lanterns  in  her  wake.  Then  a  noise  like  dwarf 
artillery  broke  the  movement.  It  was  the  clapping 
that  greeted  the  entry  of  the  dumb-bell  team  on  the 
stage. 

At  the  far  end  of  tbe  shed  near  tbe  street  a  speck 
of  pink  light  showed  in  the  darkness  and  as  he 
walked  towards  it  he  became  aware  of  a  faint 
aromatic  odour.  Two  boys  were  standing  in  the 
shelter  of  a  doorway,  smokii^,  and  before  he  reached 
them  he  had  recognised  Heron  by  bis  voice. 

• —  Here  comes  the  noble  Dedalus !  cried  a  high 
throaty  voice.     Weteome  to  our  trusty  friend ! 

This  welcome  ended  in  a  soft  peal  of  mirdiieas 
laughter  as  Heron  salaamed  and  then  began  to  poke 
the  ground  with  his  cane. 

—  Here  I  am,  said  Stephen,  halting  and  glancing 
from  Heron  to  his  friend. 

The  latter  was  a  stranger  to  him  but  in  the  dark- 
ness, by  the  aid  of  the  glowing  cigarette-tips,  be 
could  make  out  a  pale  dandyish  face,  over  which  a 
smile  was  travelling  slowly,  a  tall  overcoated  figorc 
and  a  hard  hat.  Heron  did  not  trouble  himself  aioot 
an  introduction  but  said  instead  : 

—  I  was  just  telling  my  friend  Wallis  what  a  lark 
it  would  be  to-night  if  you  took  off  the  rector  io  the 
part  of  the  schoolmaster;  It  wooM  be  a  rippios 
good  joke. 

Heron  made  a  poor  attempt  to  imitate  for  his  friend 
Wallis  the  rector's  pedantk  bass  and  then,  laagbtqg 
at  his  failure,  asked  ^tefrfien  to  do  it. 

—  Go  on,  Dedalus,  he  urged,  you  can  take  wn 
oflF  rip(Mngly.  He  that  will  not  hear  the  Churcha  let  Ui» 
be  to  tieea  as  the  heaihena  and  the  puMicana. 

The  imitation  was  prevented  by  a  mild  cspressiai) 
of  anger  from  Wallis  in  whose  mouthpiece  tbe 
cigarette  had  become  too  tightly  wedged. 

—  Dama  this  bUnkety  blank  holder,  he  said, 
taking  it  from  his  mouth  and  smiling  and  frowmng 
upon  it  tolerantly.  It's  always  getting  stack  nke 
that.     Do  you  use  a  holder? 

— I  don't  smoke,  answered  Stephen. 

—  No,  said  Heron,  Dedalus  is  a  model  youth- 
He  doesn't  smoke  and  he  doesnl  go  to  bazaars  tod 
he  doesn't  flirt  and  be  doesn't  damn  anythiag  « 
damn  all.  , 

Steyben  sho<^  his  head  and  smSed  in  his  rivals 
>«t>i^  •''I  ..~a:u  f<^.    beaked  like  a  bird's.     He 


■■-tjii»M  and  mobile  face,  .^mm.^^  ..■». ^ 

had  oftcB  thougbt  it  strange  that  Vincent  ***'*"J^ 

a  bird's  face  as  well  as  a  bird's  same.     A  shoek  * 

pele  b«r  lay  oa  dM  foMfaead  like  »  mfled  crcAj  •« 

forebtad  was  bamw  aad  boay  aad  a 

acac  stood  out 

wbkb  were 

sebaol  frianda-     They  sar 

ia  tba  cbapel,  talked  tocatiMr 
As  tbe  feitaars  ' 


Hit  hnwwa  lb*  riaii  irt  Uuaiinaa*  ^ 
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da.     Thev  aar  aaaaabflr  ia  <taM>  ■*'* 


had  been  during  the  year  the  virtual  heads  of  the 
school.  It  was  they  Wio  w*nt  up  to  the  rector 
together  to  ask  for  a  free  day  or  to  get  a  fellow  off. 
—  O  by  the  way,  said  Heron  suddenly,  I  saw  your 


Htl 


governor  going  m. 

The  smile  waned  on  Stephen's  face.  Any  allusion 
made  to  his  father  by  a  fellow  or  by  a  master  put 
his  calm  to  rout  in  a  moment.  He  waited  in  timorous 
silence  to  hear  what  Heron  might  say  next.  Heron, 
however,  nudged  him  exjpres^iyely  with  his  elbow 
and  said  :  ,   •    • * 

—  You're  a  sly  dbg-  ^"'•"^'-^    '  - 

—  Why  so?  said  Stephen. 

—  You'd  think  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  your 
mouth,  said  Heron.     But  I'm  afraid  you're  a  sly  dog. 

—  Might  I  ask  you  what  you  are  talking  about? 
said  Stephen  urbanely. 

—  Indeed  you  might,  answered  Heron.  We  saw 
her,  Wallis,  didn't  we?  And  deucedly  pretty  she  is 
too.  And  inquisitive  !  And  what  part  does  Stephen 
take,  Mr.  Dedaius?  And  will  Stephen  not  sing,  Mr. 
Dedalus?  Your  governor  was  staring  at  her  through 
that  eyeglass  of  his  for  all  he  was  worth  so  that  I 
think  the  old  man  has  found  you  out  took^  I  wouldn't 
care  a  bit,  by  Jove.     She's  ripping,  isn't  she,  Wallis? 

=-  Not  half  bad,  answered  Wallis  quietly  as  he 
placed  his  holder  once  more  in  a  corner  of  his  mouth. 

A  shaft  of  momentary  anger  flew  through  Stephen's 
mind  at  these  indelicate  allusions  in  the  hearing  of  a 
stranger.  For  him  there  was  nothing  amusing  in  a 
girl's  interest  and  regard.  AH  day  he  had  thought 
of  nothing  but  their  leavetaking  on  the  steps  of  the 
U-am  at  Harold's  Cross,  the  stream  of  moody 
emotions  it  had  made  to  course  through  him  and  the 
poem  he  had  written  about  it.  All  day  he  had 
imagined  a  new  meeting  with  her  for  he  knew  that 
she  was  to  come  to  the  play.  The  old  restless  moodi- 
ness had  again  filled  bis  breast  as  it  had  done  on  the 
night  of  the  party  but  had  not  found  an  outlet  in 
verse.  The  growth  and  knowledge  of  two  years  of 
boyhood  stood  between  then  and  now,  forbidding 
such  an  outlet :  and  all  day  the  stream  of  gloomy 
tencterness  within  him  had  started  forth  and  returned 
upon  itself  in  dark  courses  and  eddies,  wearying  him 
in  the  end  until  the  pleasantry  of  the  prefect  and  the 
jwinted  little  boy  had  drawn  from  him  a  movement  of 
impatience. 

—  So  you  may  as  well  admit,  Heron  went  on, 
that  we've  fairly  found  you  out  this  time.  You  can't 
play  the  saint  on  me  any  more,  that's  one  sure  five. 

A  soft  peal  of  mirthless  laughter  escaped  from  his 
lips  and,  bending  down  as  before,  he  struck  Stephen 
lightly  across  tbe  calf  of  the  leg  with  his  cane,  as  if 
in  jesting  reproof. 

Ste|jhen's  movement  of  ang^r  had  already  passed. 
He  was  neither  ttiKend  nor  confused  but  pimply 
wished  the  banter  to  end.  He  scarcely  resented  what 
had  seemed  to  him  a  silly  indelicateness  for  he  knew 
that  the  adventure  in  his  mind  stdbd  in  no  danger 
from  these  words :  and  his  face  mirrored  his  rival's 
false  smile. 

— •  Admit  I  repeated  Heron,  striking  him  again 
with  his  caae  across  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

The  stroke  was  playful  but  not  so  lightly  given  as 
me  first  one  had  been.  Stephen  felt  the  skin  tingle 
aikd^low  slightly  and  almost  painlessly;  and  bowmg 
submissh'ely,  as  if  to  meet  his  companion's  jesting 
■nwJd,  began  t»  recite  the  ConfUeor.  The  episode 
«aed  well  for  both  Heron  and  Waflis  laughed 
waulgently  at  the  irreverence. 

Jhe  oonfessioa  came  only  from  Stephen's  lips  and, 
while  they  spoke  the  words,  a  sudden  memory  had 
2"!*<1  him  to  another  scene  caUed  up,  as  if  by  magic, 
■!  "V"*"""""*  **■■  ^  *>««1  noted  the  faint  cruel 
W  (^  ■*  tha  caeaers  of  Heron's  smiling  lips  and 
^  fcll  tbe  familiar  strobe  of  the  caae  against  his 
<w  and  had  heard  the  faaubar  word  of  admooition : 

~-  Admit. 

\T»  U  i.Xiai.ii,) 
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THE  clouds  are  like  a  sombre  sea : 
On  shining  screens  of  ebony 
Are  carven  marvels  of  my  heart.  ""^^I 
'Gainst  crimson  plaques  of  cinnabar,  '     '*' 

Shrills,  like  a  diamond,  dawn's  last  star. 
The  gardens  of  my  heart  are  green ; 
The  sun  drips  off  the  glistening  leaves ;  '"""^  ~~ 

In  the  humid  gardens  of  my  soul,         _   \  '    , 

The  crimson  peonies  explode.  •     '    '  '    .J.^ 

I  am  like  a  drop  of  rose-flushed  rain  '    "     ' 

Clinging  to  crimson  petals  of  love. 
In  the  afternoon,  over  gold  screens, 
I  will  brush  the  blue  dust  of  my  dreams. 

II. 
As  I  went  through  the  city  by  day, 
I  saw  shadows  in  sunlight. 
But  in  the  night,  I  saw  everywhere 
Stars  within  the  darkness. 
(A  coldly  fluting  breeze. 
Dark  Pan  under  the  trees; 
Low  laughter — up  the  sky 
A  star  like  a  street-lamp  left  on  high.) 
As  I  went  through  the  city  by  day, 
I  was  hustled  by  jostling  people  : 
But  in  the  night  the  wind  of  the  shadows 
Whispered  "  Hush  !"  to  my  souL 

m. 

Great  bed  of  earth,  all  warm  and  fresh  with  love, 
Bright  field  of  sky  for  the  clouds'  laughing 

pilgrimage, 
Or  for  their  battled  tournaments  and  shocks  of  arms : 
Immensities  of  silent  afternoons, 
The  chattering,  wailing,  shouting,  somnolent  trees, 
That  rejoicing,  affright  me  with  intense  green  life  : 
All  these  are  mine  :  and  in  them  all  I  see 
You,   Pan?     You,   Christ?     You,   Sun?     Perchance, 

all  three? 
At  least  all  of  wisdcHn,  joy,  fuUilaient,  breatii : 
In  a  sense  which  I  cannot,  and  whkh  I  need  not  tell. 
To  me  the  earth's  a  holy  sacrament :    . 
The  sky  its  cup,  the  clouds  the  altar-tent. 
And  the  sun  is  a  taper  flaming  for  the  Mass. 

IV. 

An  ant  crawling  up  a  grass  blade. 

And  above  it  the  sky. 

I  shall  remember  these  though  I  die : 

An  ant  and  a  butterfly. 

And  the  sky. 

The  grass  is  full  of  forget-me-nots  and  poppies. 
And  through  the  air  darts  many  a  fly. 
The  ant  toils  up  its  grass  blade,     •  .i.,i!.r,  t.^,     ,.  ■  , 
The  careless  hours  dance  by.  -  "  ■         ■  ', 

The  grass  blades  shake  beneath  the  feet  of  the  useless 

hours 
That  walk  out  of  the  woods,  showering  shadows  on 

flowers. 
When  they  move,  their  feet  flash  white  through  the 

silent  clearing, 
I  see  them  sometimes  from  the  comer  of  my  eye. 


The  clouds  pass 

Over  the  polished  mirror  of  the  sky; 
The  clouds  pass,  puffs  of  grey. 
There  is  no  star. 

The  clouds  pass  slowly  : 
Suddenly  a  disengaged  star  flashes : 
The  night  is  cold  and  the  clouds 
Roff  slowly  over  the  sky. 
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I  shall  dance  :  VI. 

I  shall  exist  in  motion, 

A  wind-shaken  flower  spilling  my  drops  in  the  sun- 
light. 

I  feel  my  muscles  bending,  relaxing  beneath  me; 
I  direct  the  rippling  sweep  of  the  lines  of  my  body; 
I   batter  with  my  matter  against  the  walls  of  the 

atmosphere : 
I  dance. 

Around  me  whirls 

The  sombre  hall,  the  gaudy  stage,  the  harsh  glare  of 

the  footlights  : 
And  in  the  brains  of  thousands  watching 
Little  flames  are  leaping  to  the  music  of  my  effort, 
i  have  danced  : 
I  have  expressed  my  soul 
In  unbroken  rhythm. 
Sorrow,  and  flame : 
I   am  tired :   I  would  be  extinguished  beneath  your 

beating  hands. 

VII. 
Torridly  the  moon  rolls  upward 
Against  the  smooth  immensity  of  midsummer  sky, 
Changeless,  inexhaustible  : 
The  city  beneath  is  still. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  clasped  together. 
Momently  life  grows  as  careless 
As  the  life  of  the  intense  stars. 
Out  of  the  houses  climbing, 

Fuming  from  windows,  flickering  up  every  roof-top, 
Rigid  on  sonorous  pinnacles. 
There  swirl  up  silently,  ■'>■../ 

Love's  infinite  flamelets. 

VIII. 
Like  cataracts  that  crash  from  a  crumbling  crag 
Into  the  dull  blue  smouldering  gulf  of  a  lake  below 
Landlocked  amid  the  mountams,  so  my  soul 
AVas  a  gorge  that  was  filled  with  the  warring  echoes 

/  Of  old,  they  wore 

I  Shining    armour    and    banners    of   broad    gold    they 

'  bore :  :,    /,  ,,.:, 

Now  they  drift,  like  a  wild  bird's  cry,  .  </   "-^  i; 

Downwards  from  chill  suminits  of  the  sky.       -   •"'  ■ 

Fountains  of  flashing  joy  were  their  source  afv;,  .,,  • 

Now  they  lie  still,  to  mirror  every  star.  ..   ^  ''  'j', 

In  circles  of  opal,  ruby-blue,  out-thrown,     '^'  ' 

They  drift  down  to  a  dull,  dark  monotone.  **'   ' "    '; 

Touch  the  loose  strings,  poet,  '  "'  ■ 

Thrum  the  strings : 

For  the  wind  brings  distant  drowsy  bells  of  song. 

Loose  the  jJucked  strings,  singer^  y    ■;;/,.       ■ 

Spurn  the  strings :  '      :      •  L , 

For  the  echoes  of  memory  float  through  the  gun  for 
—         long. 

My  songs  seem  now  one  humming  note  afar:       ,v,(/-. 

Light  as  ether,  quivering  'twixt  star  and  star,       ^^,-,. 

But  yet,  so  stUl  ^f^f. 

I  know  not  whence  they  come,  if  mine  they  are. 

Yet  that  low  note 

Increases  in  force  as  if  It  said,  "  I  will  " : 

Kindled  by  God's  fierce  breath,  it  would  the  whole 
world  fill. 

Till  steadily  outwards  thrown. 

By  trumpets  blazoned,  from  the  sky  downblowh. 

It  grows  a  vast  march,  massive,  monotonous,  known 

Of  old  gold  trumpeteers 

Through  infinite  years : 

Bursting  the  white,  thronged  vaults  of  the  coo!  sky. 

Till  hulking  down  there  falls  one  mad  black  hammer- 
blow  ! 

Then  the  chained  echoes  in  their  maniac  woe 

Are  loosed  against  the  silence,  to  shriek  uncannily. 

The  strings  shiver  faintly,  poet  : 

Strike  the  strings. 

Speed  the  song  : 

Tremukws  upward  rushing  of  wheeHng,  wfatrfiag 
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IV, — Igor  Stravinsky  and  the  DiONvauN  Spirit. 

ALL  virile  artistic  creation  to-day  must  of  necessity 
be  a  revolt  against  the  dominion  of  the  obvious. 
The  conceptions  of  the  past  being  based  oii 
external  representation  or  on  a  limited  number  of 
fixed  forms  and  conceptions  easily  assimilated,  have 
become  outworn  with  continual  mechanical  use. 
Obvious  form  has  been  regarded  as  an  object  iii 
itself,  and  has  been  elaborated  to  the  point  of 
obliterating  its  primary  essentials  and  to  the  negation 
of  thought  and  mental  development.  Thus  art,  as 
generally  understood,  has  been  reduced  to  the  level 
of  an  intellectual  sensualism.  The  demand  for  charm 
and  exotic  romance,  coupled  with  the  limits  imposed 
by  religious  conceptions,  have  served  to  segregate  it 
from  all  other  fundamental  influences  of  life  as  a 
whole.  It  has,  in  fact,  become  utilitarian  and  not 
generative.  The  forms  which  it  has  assumed 
developing  to  a  certain  point  have  halted  and 
remained  stationary  within  the  bounds  of  external 
aspects.  The  internal  conceptions  upon  which  those 
forms  are  based  have  remained  motionless  during  the 
passage  of  centuries.  4H  its  branches  have  been 
concerned  almost  without  exception  with  outward 
form  and  formal  dexterity.  In  music,  mathematics 
and  the  manipulation  of  a  mechanical  symphonic 
form,  or  the  imitative  suggestions  of  scenes  and 
events,  legendary,  historical  or  contemporary;  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  elaboration  of  formal 
design  or  the  reproduction  of  natural  objects,  physical 
attitudes  and  externals;  in  literature,  descriptive 
novels  and  poems  which,  though  occasionally  more 
purely  intellectual,  have  in  general  been  narrative  and 
enclosed  by  obvious  features ;  in  the  dance,  the  repro> 
duction  of  stereotyped  postures  and  the  perpetuation 
of  conventional  movements  and  steps ;  in  the  drama, 
tragedies  and  comedies  of  events  and  incidents, 
realism,  mimicry  and  sensual  appeal ;  these  are  the 
boundaries  within  which  the  sterile  worship  of  out- 
ward form  has  confined  and  debilitated  art.  This 
subjugation  has  resulted  in  a  gross  emotionalism,  the 
exploitation  of  form  for  its  own  sensuous  app^d,  the 
perversion  of  dramatic  significance  by  mimicry, 
sentimentality  and  theatricalism.  In  short,  art  has 
become  the  servant  of  the  unintellectuai  mob,  the 
minister  to  its  sensual  and  emotional  appetites. 
Hence  it  follows  naturally  that  a  low  standard  of 
taste  has  resulted — a  standard  totally  lacking  in 
intellectual  discrimination,  and  .  creative  of  an 
incapacity  for  appreciating  any  save  the  most  obvious 
and  unimportant  features  of  artistic  achievement. 

This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  attitude  evinced 
by  the  general  public  towards  the  compositions  of 
Ig[or  Stravinsky  and  also  towards  the  art  of  the  dance 
with  which  so  much  of  his  work  has  been  connected. 
Modem  music,  as  all  vital  modem  art,  is  at  ooce 
the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  its  epoch.  It  has 
forsaken  the  study  of  ancient  and  remote  conceptions 
which  no  longer  apply  to  the  changed  order  of  tl**"?* 
resultant  on  the  new  elements  which  have  entered 
into  human  existence.  By  so  doing  it  has  come  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  into  fi3l  touch  with  fl* 
vital  force*  and  subtle  influences  of  life.  This  is  evident 
in  the  works  of  Granville  Bantock,  Bila  Bart6k,  Enc 
Satie,  Florent  Schmitt,  Arnold  Schdnberg,  AkxandW 
Scriabin  and  Balilla  Pratella.  It  is  equally  evident  m 
the  particularly  htunan  and  vital  art  of  VSf 
Stravwksy.  ^    ._ 

Conhfifment  of  creeds,  relJcioas  or  «M*h«gg» 
creates  certain  inactivities,  and  froaa  laactvrif 
springs  incapacity,  resulting  ia  dSacaac.  ''^*i!* "J 
contiauaBy  necessary  to  sdr  titt  wOfM  «aJ  •^wlt^» 
thirst  for  ntovcflwat  aarf  IMmwm  caodae,  lAy^? 
and  ntCHtal,  to  avoid  decrepitude.  It  was  tht  f"'^ 
tioa  o(  tlus  which  |;avc  birth  to  tb«  Crack  aOegorf* 


'*^''*^-  l1*MAv.  tmt^ 


This  synthetic  design  has  been  conceived  with  a  view 
of  expressing  the  generative  movements  of  Meta- 
chory  and  Synthetic  Chorography.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  express,  not  so  much  the  extemal 
aspects  of  the  dancers,  as  the  expressive  force 
underlying  the  movements  of  the  dances  theia- 

Selves.       .■     >,i«w, '.iMJini    aU,,,     Ut^    .4»<^!W,;;v    •'.rir 


Apollo  and  Oionysos  from  whence  Nietzsche  later 
evolved  his  conception  of  the  vital  beings  whom  he 
Delieved  would  precede  the  super-man. 

Stravinsky,  Iwing  essentially  a  Dionysian  in  spirit, 
has  realised  the  necessity  for  enlarging  the  scope  of 
sipiificant  expression  in  art,  so  that  by  its  means,  it 
**  be  possible  to  present  adequately  and  synthetically 
the  ideas  from  which  it  emanates.  Hence  it  follows 
mat  his  work  is  essentially  intellectual.  Stravinsky 
nunself  is  an  avowed  apostle  of  the  new  empirical 
movement  in  France,  the  principles  of  which 
announced  by  Ricciotto  Canudo  in  the  "  Manifesto 
w  1  Art  Cerebriste  "  [January,  1914]  embrace  among 
other  thmgs  the  following  ideal—"  Contre  tout  senti- 
mentalisme  dans  I'art  et  dans  la  vie,  nous  voulons  un 
at  plus  noWe  et  plus  pur,  qui  ne  touche  pas  le  cceur, 
™ai8  qui  remue  le  cerveau,  qui  ne  charme  pas,  mats  qui 
m  penser  "  [Against  all  sentimentalism  in  art  and 
t*.  we  purpose  a  nobler  and  p«irer  art,  which  does 

"k  i"""^''  ^'  ''**"  •*"*  y»bk:h  stirs  the  inteUect, 
wftich  does  not  charm  hut  which  creates  thought]. 
■"Pplementary  to  this  declaration  Stravinsky  has 
Pwsonally  outlined  his  creative  attitude  in  a  literary 
J    p.'  "^  1«»e  j'ai  voulu  exprimer  dans  le  Sacre 

«  rrintemps,"  published  1913,  which  explains  admir- 
^^y  *"»  artistic  aima.      NotwitkataadinK  dkia  there 

« l>een  continual  evideace  of  a  persistent  determina- 
"™on  the  port  of  the  p«Mk  t»  avoid  recognition  of 
t"**  principles  in  his  work.  Thus  his  orchestral 
iS!?"*  "-  fireworks  "  [first  performed  in  England  at 
*«■>  Hall,  February,  19x4]  waa  —  •'•'  --  "  - 


MJ 

brilliant  trifle  •'  or  "  a  musical  joke."  Yet  in  this 
work  we  have  a  perfect  manifestation  of  the  true 
Dionyswn  spu-.t,  the  essence  of  dramatic  mirth  and 

V^Zh?  'Wrf'''  "PPl'^tio"-  Colour,  movement 
and  light  of  the  image;  the  sense  of  liberation  con- 
jured up  by  the  emotions  associated  with  festivals^, 
together  with  the  potential  expression  of  form  and 
movement  evident  in  the  brUliancy  of  the  pyrotechnic 
design,  are  here  combined  in  a  musical  symbol  of  that 
spirit  of  synthetic  creation  which  has  found  so  perfect 
an  mterpretation  in  the  metachoric  theories  of 
Madame  Valentine  de  Saint-Point  and  which  ha» 
created  a  new  art  for  to-day  and  for  the  future. 

It  requires  little  thought  to  indicate  the  cause  of 
this  uncomprehending  reception.  All  art,  and  espe- 
cially  music,  to  the  general  public,  is  something  in 
the  nature  pf  a  respectable  indulgence  swathed  in  a 
pleasant  veil  of  ready-made  sentimentalism  which  at 
once  implicates  and  avoids  thought. 

So  it  comes  about  that  we  have  this  same  public 
waxing  equally  ecstatic  concerning  things  totally  dis- 
similar and  often  opposed  to  one  another.     Wagner 'a 
Parsifal,"  a  work  with  its  musical  force  permeated 
and  weakened  by  a  sentimental  negative  and  abso- 
lutely   obsolete    philosophy;    the    dances    of    Anna 
Pavlova  and  Adeline  Gen^f,  which  are  nothing  but 
the  perpetuation,   albeit  on   a  higher  plane,   of  the 
Italian     ballerina     traditions;     the     conceptions     of 
Waslow    Nijinsky,    superstructures    of    dance-forms 
upon   subservient   music,    which   tend   to  institute   a 
further  type  of  sentimental  artificiality;   the  absurd 
Neo-Grecque  travesties  of  Isodora  Duncan,  blunder- 
ing attempts  to  revive  Greek  plasticism  by  uniting 
its   traditional   attitudes   to  music   by   classical   and 
romantic  composers  such  as  Bach  and  Chopin;  all 
these  things  it  accepts  without  differentiation,  with- 
out   realisation    of    their   incongruity,    because   they 
conform  to  the  sensuous  standards  of  emotionalism 
and  sentimentalism  upon  which  it  is  accustomed  to 
rely.     Naturally    unwilling    to   think,    it    is    scarcely 
surprising  that  it  is  almost  antipathetic  to  the  later 
development    of    Stravinsky    as    evinced    in    "  The 
Consecration  of  Spring." 

Yet  it  is  in  this  work  that  we  obtain  the  first 
balanced  conception  of  chorography  as  a  generative 
art  form,  a  conception  which,  owing  to  intellectual 
development  in  art  and  the  subtlety  which  the  evolu- 
tk)n  of  ideas  has  brought  about,  is  something  almost 
totally  opposed  to  all  that  has  hitherto  been  under- 
stood by  the  term  dance. 

The  dance  as  a  medium  of  intellectual  and  indi- 
vidual expression,  and  as  a  separate  and  equal  art, 
has  had  no  existence  until  to-day.  The  sacred  dance, 
movements  formed  in  accordance  with  the  ritual  of 
a  religion  and  performed  to  fiaed  musical  accompani-  __ 
meats;  the  scenic  -dance,  operatic  or  pantomimic, 
copies  and  exaggerations  in  stereotyped  attitudes  of 
the  movements  of  ordinary  life,  realistic  mimicry 
without  artistic  subtlety;  and  the  so-called  artistic 
dance,  plastic  postures  reproduced  from  paintings 
and  sculpture;  these  are  the  forms  within  which  the 
dance  has  been  confined  and  owing  to  this  depen- 
dence on  other  arts  it  has  remained  in  an  emotional 
and  unintellectuai  state,  a  mere  technical  display  in 
combination  with  an  appeal  to  the  senses  impossible 
as  a  medium  for  the  synthetic  expression  of  individual 
conceptions  and  ideas. 

The  realisation  of  this  incapacity  has  resulted  in 
the  Metachoric  conception  created  by  Valentine  de 
Saint-Point,  which  was  announced  by  her  at  a  con- 
ference in  the  ComMie  des  Champs-Elys^s,  Dec. 
29th,  1913,  through  which  the  dance  attains,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  anaals,  a  truly  expressive  artistic 
function. 

Repudiating  all  realistic  reproduction  and  negating 
the  importance  attached  to  fixed  steps  in  the  dance  as 
generajly  understood,  Valentine  de  Saint-Point  seeks 
to  establish  the  "  Dance  of  Ideas,"  a  fuaioo  of  all  the 
arts  sul^ect  to  tkc  iadiriiftial  rnnir«B>i>B  of  the 
dkncer ;  an  alastic  fataa  mmUmmtimm  bott  aMMa  and 
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immobile  art.  In  her  own  words,  "  Je  donne  toute 
rimportanoe  k  la  ligne  totale  de  la  danse,  c'est-^-dire 
au  scheme  dramatique  que  le  corps,  en  dansant, 
marque  sur  la  seine  "  [I  give  all  the  importance  to 
the  total  line  of  the  dance,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
dramatic  scheme  which  the  body,  in  dancing,  marks 
in  the  scene).  (La  M^achorie — Valentine  de  Saint- 
Point.) 

Her  dances,  based  in  the  first  instance,  on  her  own 
poems,  are  synthetic,  and  conform  to  a  geometric 
design.  Thus,  one  obtains  "  La  fusion  de  tous  les 
arts;  en  unissant  la  musique,  la  po^ie,  la  danse  et 
la  g^m^trie,  car  la  giomiirie  est  la  synthase  de  I 'art 
architectural  et  de  ses  ddriv^s,  la  peinture  et  la 
sculpture"  [Fusion  of  all  the  arts;  in  unison  with 
music,  poetry,  the  dance  and  geomery,  for  geometry 
is  the  synthesis  of  architectural  art  and  its  deriva- 
tives, painting  and  sculpture]. 

It  therefore  follows  that  "  La  M^tachorie,  k  cause 
de  sa  ligne,  et  de  son  style,  est  aiosi  moins  r^aliste 
que  la  mimique,  et  plus  expressive  et  praise,  et  en 
quelque  sorte,  moins  extirieure  que  la  danse,  telles 
qu'on  les  comprend  aujourd'hui  "  [Metachory,  by 
reason  of  its  outline,  and  of  its  form,  is  therefore  less 
realistic  than  mimicry,  more  expressive  than  precise, 
less  exterior  than  the  dance  as  comprehended  to- 
day];  and  "  exprime,  dans  une  stylisatiou  gtom^ 
trique,  un  drama  de  sentiments  ou  une  evouttion 
d'id^s,  toujours  pris  dans  leur  sens  general  et  jamais 
dans  les  details  mat^riels  qu'IIs  sugg&reraient  4  un 
danseur  ordinaire  "  [conveys  in  a  geometric  form  a 
drama  of  sensations  and  an  evolution  of  ideas,  always 
taken  in  their  general  sense  and  never  in  the  material 
details  which  they  suggest  to  an  ordinary  dancer], 
and  though  based  on  poems  are  never  mere  graf^ic 
gestures  portraying  incidents;  as  witness  "  Je  trace, 
je  danse  uniquement  dans  son  deroulement  dvolutif, 
I'e^xit  qui  I'anime.  Je  n'en  exteriorise  pas  la  lettre, 
mais  I'esprit  "  [I  trace,  I  dance  solely  the  spirit  and 
the  life  which  animates  them  in  their  unfolding 
evolution.  I  do  not  externalise  the  letter  but  the 
spirit]. 

What  Valentine  de  Saint-Point  has  achieved  fw 
the  individual  dance  creation,  Igor  Stravinsky  has 
in  some  sort  created  in  the  sphere  of  chorc^raphy. 
In  all  his  early  work,  even  the  more  formal  symphony 
in  E  flat,  and  the  Four  Studies  for  Piano  is  apparent 
a  marked  tendency  towards  freedom  of  rhythmic 
expression,  a  tentative  search  for  rhjrthmic  signifi- 
cance. It  is  therefore  natural  not  only  diat  Stravinksy 
should  later  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  music 
of  the  dance,  but  that  by  so  doing,  being  possessed 
of  unique  vitality  and  subtlety,  he  has  succeeded  in 
raising  the  ballet  to  a  state  tndy  chorograjAic,  which 
it  has  never  before  occupied. 
ln_JlfOiseau    de    Feu"    [The    Bird    of    Fire] 


Stravinsky  presented  a  marvisnous  conception  of 
movement  and  colour,  with  a  striking  symbol  in  the 
attempts  to  snare  the  elusive  Bn-d-V^oman.  But 
while  creating  a  sumptuous  design  of  sounds,  colours 
and  rhythms,  which  transcend  even  "  Scheherazade  " 
ia  magnificence,  the  work  fails  to  reach  the  level 
attained  in  his  later  compositions,  by  reason  of  its 
over-senuous  appeal  and  the  limitatimis  of  its 
.depictive  theme. 

'  The  dance-poem  "  Petrouchka  "  transcends  it  both 
ia  internal  quality,  in  dynamism  and  significance. 
Here  we  have  a  work  directly  in  touch  with  life,  the 
vibrant  aad  rhythmic  life  of  a  primitive  mass,  the 
collective  life  of  an  impetuous  portion  of  humanity, 
a  work  both  expressive  and  penetrative.  Music, 
nMvement  and  theme  are  here  combined  in  a  homo- 
geneous scheme,  which  is  incomparable  with  any 
daatae  work  preceding  it,  a  truly  vital  conception 
wkich  only  nisses  the  height  of  creative  achievement 
fay  reason  of  an  over-reliance  upon  external  forms. 

But  the  latest  and  greatest  of  Stravinsky's  dance- 
cmtna,  the  tfemeadbys  deoce  tragei^,  "  Le  Sacre 
da  PfMOTipa"  {Gaaaceralioa  of  Sprmg]  surpasses 


even  his  own  earlier  work  and  gives  us  the  first 
perfect  aad  unified  conception  of  synthetic  choro. 
graphy.  Here  we  have  the  veritable  essence  of 
Uionysian  ecstasy,  the  sensitivism  and  nervous  power 
present  in  the  new  consciousness  of  the  world 
expressed  with  a  perfect  mastery  which  transcends 
almost  everything  which  we  have  hitherto  understood 
by  the  term  ' '  dramatic  " 

In  all  these  works  of  Stravinsky  is  apparent  a 
strong  consistency  of  motive,  an  ever-growing  revul- 
sion against  sentimentalism  and  formalism,  an  ever- 
increasing  consciousness  of  the  vital  capacity  of  art 

In  the  music-drama  "  The  Emperor's  Nightingale" 
this  rebellion  against  Inadequate  and  sterile  conven- 
tions assumes  a  symbolic  aspect  which  is  at  once 
fantastic  and  intensely  human — at  once  subtly  tender 
and  ironic. 

The  fairy  tale  by  Andersen  is  in  itself  whimsically 
satirical  and  withal  so  simple  and  penetrative  that  it 
at  once  pillories  and  pities  the  thoughtless  and  con- 
ventional world  which  it  satirises.  The  music  of 
Stravinsky  enhances  the  theme  and  shows  up  in 
strong  relief  the  limitations  of  traditionalism  and  also 
evokes  In  the  symbol  of  the  nightingale,  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  joy.  One  has  only  to  read  the  fairy 
tale  to  realise  what  a  wonderful  scope  for  subtle 
satire  and  delicate  symbolism  exists  in  it,  and  what  a 
unique  o{>portunity  it  affords  for  a  musician  of 
Stravinsky's  calibre  even  when  adapted  for  tile 
requirements  of  the  theatre. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  search  for  the  living 
nightingale. 

' '  Then  the  frogs  began  to  croak  in  the  marsh. 
'  Beautiful,'  said  the  Chinese  chaplain,  '  it  is  just  like 
the  tinkling  of  diurch  bells.'  " 

Ur  again  take  the  wonderfully  satirical  mofflent 
(especially  for  thoughtful  musicians)  when  the  two 
nightingales,  artificial  and  natural,  sing  together. 

"  Tbey  did  not  get  on  very  well  for  the  real 
nightingale  sang  In  its  own  way  aad  the  artiicial  one 
could  only  sing  waltzes.  '  There  is  no  fault  in  that,' 
said  the  music  master,  '  it  is  perfectly  in  time  andi 
correct  in  every  way.'  " 

Also  the  wonderful  irony  of  the  following  passage— 
"The  music  master  praised  the  bird  tremendously 
and  insisted  that  it  was  much  better  than  tiw  real 
nightingale,  not  only  as  regarded  the  outside  witk  ail 
the  diamonds,  but  the  Inside  too.  '  Because,  you 
see,  my  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  the  Emperor 
before  all,  in  the  real  nightingale  you  never  know 
what  you  win  hear,  but  in  the  artificial  one  every- 
thing is  decided  beforehand.  So  it  is  and  so  It  most 
remain;  It  can't  be  otherwise.'  " 

The  setting  devised  by  Stravinsky  is  in  itsdf 
uncommon.  The  action  takes  jrface  brfiind  a  screen 
upon  which  the  shadows  of  the  performers  are  atk, 
and  tfte  vocaKsts  are  invisiHe.  Thus  it  is  ImponiMt 
for  any  personal  idiosyncracies  on  the  part  of  the 
singers  (and  these  are  usually  many)  to  interrupt  the 
exposition  of  the  symbolic  idea.  Also  by  the  abaeace 
of  material  presences  the  spectator  is  etiafaled  to  tt»- 
centrate  upon  the  intellectual  dramatic  appeal  of  the 
action.  The  whole  work,  music,  setting  and  theme, 
is  distinguished  by  the  delicate  sense  of  values  whiffl 
is  characteristic  of  all  Stravinsky's  work,  «n<*.'J 
reason  of  its  ironic  literary  basis  and  dynamic  ""''^ 
force  constitutes  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  vi» 
and  expansive  sph-it  underlying  modem  art  creation. 
-  "  Lsm  Hewiv- 
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Poatrj  :  A  Maguinc  of  Verse. 

THIS  forlorn  hope  was  started  in  Chicago  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  And  in  the  dark  occi- 
dental continent  its  editress  raised  the  quixotic 
standard,  "  We  intend  to  print  the  best  poetry 
written  in  English."  And  the  odd  thing  is  that  this 
provincial  paper  should,  to  some  extent,  have  done  it. 
1  don't  mean  constantly  or  consistently,  but  every 
now  and  again  some  really  good  poem  finds  its  way 
to  the  light  in  these  small  pages,  and  every  now  and 
again  they  print  a  presentable  number.  It  is  also 
safe  to  say  that  they  print  more  important  poems 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  American  magazines  put 
together. 

One  i^  not  much  concerned  with  American  maga- 
zines, any  more  than  one  Is  concerned  with  the 
colonial  press.  It  interests  one  to  learn  that  Masefield 
and  Filson  Voung  have  arrived  in  New  Zealand 
simultaneously,  and  that  they  are  simultaneously 
hailed  as  "  leaders  "  of  English  something  or  othet, 
and  in  the  same  way,  one  occasionally  opens  an 
American  periodical  in  search  of  the  grotesque. 

So  it  is  all  the  more  surprising  to  find  an  American 
paper  that  seems  every  now  and  again,  for  the 
fraction  of  a  number  to  be  trying  to  introduce  an 
international  standard. 

There  have  been  numbers  of  "  Poetry  "  that  bored 
one,  let  us  however  give  praise  now  that  we  have  the 
opportunity.  The  May  number  contains  a  very 
interesting  group  of  poems  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  nine 
pages,  in  his  slightly  more  modern  manner,  harder, 
gaunter  than  his  earlier  work.  It  contains  the  first 
of  the  Fenollosa  translations  from  the  Japanese 
"  Noh."  It  is  beginning  to  be  whispered  that  Ejnest 
Fenollosa  was  one  of  the  most  important  men  of  his 
time;  that  he  was  part,  in  some  way,  of  a  sort  of 
obscure  renaissance;  that  his  work  on  Chinese  and 
Japanese  art  was  only  a  part  of  the  work  he  accom- 
plished as  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Arts  in  Japan. 
It  is  known  that  he  left  a  great  mass  of  manuscript 
relating  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  verse.  The  play 
"  Nishikigi  "  which  appears  in  this  number  of 
Poetry  is  to  be  produced  by  Nugent  Monclc  ia 
England  this  coming  Septembtf. 

The  May  "  Poetry  "  contains  also  work  by  Cannell 
and  Bliss  Carmen,  a  modernish  criticism  of  Yeats' 
later  work  and  an  editorial  which  should  enlighten 
the  foreign  reader  somewhat  concerning  the  sort  of 
imbecility  whkh  the  Editress  has  had  to  contend  with 
in  her  own  district.  From  this  side  of  the  water  one 
can  only  wonder,  perhaps,  that  such  odd  fish  as 
'_'  The  Dial ' '  persist  into  our  era,  had  we  not  their 

like  about  us,  even  in  "  Liberal  "  England. ', 

One  must  congratulate  Miss  Ilffonroe  on  tSis 
number  and  one  might  even  promise  her  that  if  she 
would  modernise  herself  considerably  more,  and  stay 
modernised,  she  might  find  some  support  from  the 
more  intelligent  reader  who  won't  be  bored  to  sub- 
scribe to  her  paper  as  it  has  been,  but  who  likes  an 
occasional  number,  which  is  usually  unprocurable  in 
England,  because  there  is  no  demamd  for  the  inter- 
mediate numbers.  The  current  number  is  one  of 
those  which  are  worth  gettiag, 

BaaTini  von  Hilmholtz. 


First  NwTili. 

THERE  is  no  peace  between  art  and  any 
commercial  systeflt."  There  is  no  truce  with 
Adam  Zad.  I  do  not  kaow  that  there  is  any 
need  to  write  an  article  on  this  subject  but  one  would 
■Kc  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle  reader  to  the 
last  wheeze  of  "the  PyUisher,"  the  general  adver- 
tJsuig  of  "  First  Novels-"  Is  this  a  sincere  con- 
^^ive  effort  on  the  Bart  of  the  publishers?  Are 
("•«    i>er»»aii— .     mil  i»rri<f  iny    ^lanthropists 


trying  to  find  new  talent;   to  fish  up  unrecognised 
genius  from,  its  obscurity? 

"  In  the  days  of  Charlemagne  W  I  f 

Did  the  people  get  champagne  ?  ff! 

Guess  again."  * 

»-  ,  ,  vtytem 

iMon,  mes  enfaots.  Lest  any  great  artist  rise  amonc 
you,  lest  any  man  should  gather  to  himself  the  power 
resulting  from  superiority  there  is  this  fresh  and 
futile  assault.  They  want  the  mediocre.  They  want 
to  swell  the  ranks.  They  don't  want  to  pay  the  good 
author  his  price.  They  have  erected  one  barrier 
between  literature  aad  the  public  in  the  form  of  the 
Hall-Canite,  the  "  popular  "  author.  It  is  they  who 
have  made  him,  with  his  excessive  demands  for 
payment.  And  now  they  are  trying  to  unmake  him. 
One  doesn't  much  care.  It  is  a  battle  of  spiders. 
But  one  does  want  to  keep  on  the  alert,  one  wants 
to  be  quite  frank  In  the  expression  of  one's  alertness. 
There  will  be  two  sets  of  flim-flam  between  the 
serious  writer  and  the  public;  between  the  sincere 
writer  and  the  "  general  reader."  We  are  to  have 
not  only  the  popular  author  but  we  are  to  have  the 
"  First-novelist  "  vide  All  the  daily  papers  and  all 
the  publishers'  catalogues. 

I  have  heard  the  good  Hillary  Belloc,  or  Beljoc  as 
his  ancestors  would  perhaps  have  spelled  it,  I  have 
heard  him  complaining  most  eloquently  that  the 
British  public  so  treated  its  poets,  namely  that  it 
caressed  and  flattered  them  for  a  year  or  two  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  then  let  them  starve.  But 
now  it  goes  over  to  prose.  The  first  novelist  is  to  be 
caught  up,  paid  handsomely,  led  to  think  literature 
will  support  him,  and  then,  as  in  most  cases  he  won't 
have  any  gift,  he  will  be  dropped.  He  will  be  no 
good  for  anything  else.  He  will  fill  the  "ranks," 
he  will  beat  down  the  price  of  good  work,  he  will 
simply  have  to  live  by  his  pen.  O  cave  !  That  is  ail, 
merely  caoeai  publicum,  caveat  scriptor. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  be  flooded  with 
incompetent  work  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  Hudson 
for  instance  shouldn't  be  shoved  down  the  throat  of 
the  rabble  Instead  of  this  harvest  of  incompetents? 
ileaven  knows  Mr.  Aldington's  article  is  all  too  tepid 
in  its  praise  of  this  author. 

Have  we  no  good  writers  in  England  that  we 
should  be  perpetually  reminded  of  bad  ones?  Is 
English  prose  in  the  hopeless  condition  one  might 
be  led  to  suppose  from  any  of  the  daily  or  weekly 
publications  of  this  realm  from  the  dry-rotted 
"Spectator"  and  the  Giddy  one-a-penny  "Times" 
to  the  Goss-ridden  "  New  Weekly  "? 

vine  sits  wondering  what  to  read,  one  takes  in 
despair  to  French  authors.  And  yet  even  after  one 
has  read  something  not  written  in  English  and 
thereby  disqualified  oneself ,  for  ever,  from  making  a 
living  from  the  English  press — I  mean  one  has  lost 
one's  respect  for  Goss,  Sainstbury,  Quiller-Couch 
k.  Co. — even  then  one  comes  back  to  read  English 
and  finds  a  few  bearable  and  enjoyable  and  living 
authors.  1  hat  is  to  say  one  finds  Hudson,  the  author 
of  the  "Purple  Land,"  and  James,  and  F.  M. 
Hueffer,  and  Conrad,  and  D.  H.  Lawrance  and  a 
"  chap  named  Tomlinson  "  and  James  Joyce  who  is 
now  in  these  columns,  and  Cunninghame-Graham. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  "  first  novelists."  If 
"The  publisher"  wants  to  advertise  his  wares  let 
htm  at  least  pretend  that  they  have  some  virtue  other 
than  that  of  being  a  first  emanation.  Mind  you  this 
is  not  an  attack  on  new  writers,  a  writer's  newness 
is  not  a  fatal  obstacle  to  his  goodness.  I  don't  in  the 
least  believe  that  England  is  destitute  of  authors  who 
can  stand  the  strain  of  comparison  with  writers 
abroad,  nor  do  I  believe  that  thiey  are  numerous,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  thef  ara  att  luMHni  to  the  public, 
bat  let  them  have  hoMniiirahh  iataadnction  d  they 
are  new,  aot  this  Ihtcat  catchrpeimy  trick  ot  the 
shopkeeper. 

BAPTirra  voK  lte.MiiotTZ. 
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The  Spider's  Web.* 

MR.  KAUFFMAN,  m  the  preface  to  his  latest 
book,  "  The  Spider's  Web,"  boldly  announces 
a  tract.  He  states  that  he  "  did  not  want  to 
produce  the  effect  of  a  work  of  art;  he  wanted  to 
produce  convfctwn  of  truth."  Perhaps  just  because 
he  assumed  the  two  to  be  incompatible,  the  effect 
produced  was  the  reverse  of  what  he  desired.  The 
book  reminded  me  of  a  children's  charade  where 
every  scene  bears  on  "  the  word."  In  the  "  Spider's 
Web  "  •'  the  word  "  was  High  Finance  in  an  aspect 
of  universal  despotism;  it  was  in  fact  the  "  Spkier's 
Web"  and  in  it  every  figure,  and  there  are  many, 
was  in  one  way  or  another  inevitably  caught. 

Though  a  tract  is  less  unpalatable  in  plain  form, 
rather  than  dished  up  round  and  about  a  hero,  with 
the  "  Spider's  Web  "  I  persevered,  for  the  preface 
bad  stated  that  this  "  hero,"  Luke  Huber,  "  came  to 
Dora  Marsden's  conclusion  "  as  to  "  the  futility  of 
state-making,  law-making,  moral-making,  when  all 
that  is  of  importance  is  life-augmenting,  and  that  is 
the  individual's  affair."  Huber  sees  "that  only 
Labour  creates  wealth  and  that  nothing  should  be 
robbed  of  a  fracjtion  of  what  it  creates,"  presumably 
also  a  conclusion  of  Miss  Marsden's.  But  has  not 
Miss  Marsden  repeatedly  told  us  that  there  are  no 
"  shoulds "  in  her  philosophy,  but  only  "  cans  " 
and  "coulds  "? 

A  long  paragraph  in  the  preface  follows,  setting 
forth    Huber's    mature    views,    and    one    gets    the 
impression  that  these,  also,  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  editor  of  this  journal.    He  soliloquises — talking 
of  the  rule  of  one  as  against  the  rule  of  many,  i.e., 
the  tyranny  of  one  and  the  tyranny  of  many — "  Both 
are  tools  in  the  hands  of  compulsk>n.     Both  try  to 
belittle   divine   humanity,    the   first   making    Man    a 
pygmy  before  God  and  the  second  making  Man  a 
pygmy  before  a  few  men.     There  can  be  no  crime 
against  God,  since  God,  or  the  force  that  created  the 
world,   is  omnipotent;   no  crime  against  law,   since 
law  is  an  instrument  of  the  great  crime.     The  law  a 
deterrent?     It  isn't.      The  statistks  prove  that,   so 
far  as  statistics  can  prove  anything.     But  you  prove 
it  yourself.     Why  do  you  try  to  refrain  from  con- 
scious wrong?     Not  because  you're  afraid  of  the  law 
in  heaven  or  on  earth — ^you're  not  a  coward.     Vou 
sintply  want  to  do  the  decent  thing  because  it  is  the 
decent  thing.      The  desire  to  do  the  decent  thing; 
that's  all  the  religion  and  law  there  is  to-day  among 
even  the  people  that  make  laws  and  religions  for  the 
purpose  of  ruling  other  people  by  them.     The  rulers 
sin    only    because    their    system    has    dimmed    their 
judgment  of  the  decent  thing,   and  so  they  go  on 
maintaining  their  law  and  their  religion,     lite  ruled 
win  want  to  do  the  decent  thing  just  as  soon  as  they 
become  responsible  creatures  through  the  abolition  of 
these   compulsions,    exactly    as    thit   rulers,    though 
dulled  by  keeping  up  their  system,  wanted  to  do  it 
as   soon   as   they   became   responsible   creatures   by 
growing  above  the  dictates  of  these  compulsions." 
AH  which  shows  that  Hubar  has  a  morality ;  whereas, 
if   I   appreciate   it   rightly.   The   Egoist  has  none. 
"  The  desire  to  do  the  decent  thing  "   I   take  to 
amount  to  a  sort  of  wark-a-.day  conscience,  and,  as 
such,  as  a  creation  to  be  disowned  by  The  Egoist. 
I  cannot  picture  the  spring  of  the  editor's  actions 
as  being  a  burning,  or  even  a  mild,  desire  to  do  the 
decent  thin^.     I  think,  rather,  she  insists  on  doing 
her  own  thmg — what  it  pleases  or  suits  her  to  do, 
all  things  considered.     "  The  rulers  sin  only,"  etc. 
Again,  has  not  the  word  "  sin  "  been  crossed  out  of 
The  Egoist's  dictionary?     Neither  rulers  nor  ruled 
"  sin,"  but  the  former  are  able  to  exist  owing  to  the 
ttupidtty,  mildness,  "  moraloess,"  custom-boundness 
of  tlie   latter.      It   is   indeed  ktcmst  the   ruled  now 

•  "Tfce    Spider's    Wab."       By    ReginakI    Wright 
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"  want  to  do  the  decent  thii^r>"  to  "  refrain  from 
conscious  wrong,"  that  the  rulers  flourish;  and  not 
until  the  ruled  give  up  "  wanting  to  do  the  decent 
thing  "will  there  be  some  chance  of  their  becoming 
responsible  creatures.  Most  men  would  rather  bt 
good  and  comfortable  without  responsibility — "  wdl 
stabled  and  well  fed,"  as  Miss  Marsden  puts  it^ 
than  face  the  anxiety  and  worry  of  having  to  think 
and  act  on  their  own  initiative,  and  then  suffer  the 
consequences.  And  as  long  as  this  is  the  case  others 
more  adventurous,  will  encourage  them  in  their 
courses,  praise  their  pretty  virtue,  and— exploit  them 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously.  Prdbably  the 
rulers  usually  succeed  in  persuading  themselves  that 
they  are  "  doing  the  decent  thing  "  in  their  strenuous 
endeavours  to  keep  the  people  good  and  virtuous  and 
happy  "  in  the  station  in  life  whiereunto  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  them."  "  The  people  "  must  be  nwde 
docile,  all  for  their  own  goo<^— it  being  a  coincidence 
merely  that  it  is  also  for  the  good  of  those  who  rule 
them.  One  might  go  farther  than  Mr.  Kauffinaa 
and  say  we  are  thus  all  doing  the  decent  thi 
together,  a  very  happy  state,  if  not  a  very  spi 
one. 

The  book  itself  is,  as  I  said,  arranged  in  a  series 
of  scenes  illustrating  the  almightiness  of  Capital  (or 
rather  Usury);  its  universal  grip;  its  power  to  run 
everybody,  even  those  who  own  and  who  supposedtf 
control  it.  Huber  is  led  through  a  sort  ol  Dance 
(^  Capital.  He  fights  it,  bravely  and  alone.  He  is 
thus  the  truly  tragic  hero,  fighting  single-handed 
against  great  odds  and  finally  falling,  but  throug;li 
it  all  keeping  his  own  spirit  intact — "  though  he  slay 
roe,  yet  win  I  not  tnist  him."  Nathekss  it  is  too 
nuK^  for  him — kills  him  off. 

A  quotation  from  the  book  will  give  Ac  biest  idea  of 
its  matter  and  manner. 

Luke  Huber,  a  young  lawyer  of  "  high  principles," 
on  the  staff  of  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York, 
sets  before  himself  the  ideal  of  freeing  the  city  from 
corruptKNi,  and  after  five  years'  spad^work  is  nomi- 
nated candidate  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Party,  b 
this  election  he  "  fights  with  every  ounce  of  nusck 
and  every  particle  of  brain."  "  For  now,  as  in  every 
alley  and  at  every  turning,  his  political  progress 
revealed  some  new  though  ever  partial  phase  of  the 
power  he  attacked,  Luke  saw  all  that  he  hated  centred 
in  one  figure,  originated  by  one  mind.  He  indivi- 
dualised Evil.  That  entire  meshwork  of  wrong  wkidi 
he  was  trying  to  tear  to  shreds,  he  traced  directly  to 
the  plump,  pale  man  in  russet  brown  "  (the  head  of  a 
group  of  men  virtually  controlling  industrial,  finoo' 
cial  and  poiitKal  America),  "  the  malignant  thing 
with  the  hairy  hands  and  beady  eyes.  ...  Of 
all  the  fine  and  fatal  threads  that  were  snaring  *lik* 
the  helpless  and  the  strong,  what  threads  were  net 
spun  ^r  him?  .  .  .  Luke  seemed  to  see  it  ait 
now,  with  awful  clarity.  The  RoUins  letters,  the 
interview  in  Wall  Street,  the  action  of  the  banks,  and 
Osserman's  hint  from  the  City  Chamberlain,  the  part 
played  by  the  street-girl,  the  raid  by  the  police,  the 
talks  with  Stem  and  the  daily  partial  liftings  of  the 
political  curtain ;  these  reviewed  in  the  lurid  glow  of 
the  campaign  confirmed  the  accumulated  gossip  <* 
years,  corroborated  every  wild  story  that  came  to 
him  on  the  teeming  battlefield;  of  bribery  and  thiev- 
ii^,  of  perjury  and  murder,  of  all  the  crimes  that  niea 
have  known,  each  committed  again  and  agam 
safely  committed  in  the  dark,  cravenly  done  und« 
the  protection  of  bought-aMl-paid-for-law. 
The  power  was  everywhere.  It  mocked  religion 
because  It  supported  churches ;  It  debauched  (><>**'°: 
ment,  because  It  governed  the  governors ;  Itdestrtqred 
Law,  because  It  cMHwi«ad  the  Law's  achnaustrators. 
It  was  master  of  the  winai  of  prodactiom  aad  di^ 
butjon;  It  owned  the  storchonaea  «f  waalth;  w* 
ck>thes  upon  the  backs  of  the  paofte,  the  hemtrt  tM 
they  lived  in ;  the  meat  on  the  taMsa  of  the  rich,  «* 
bread  in  the  iteOies  of  tha  ponr.  It  sacMMd  hs  ««■ 
prkes  for  tt«m,   aiM  witfcfcsid  thMS  aa  It  choM- 
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Direcdy  or  indirecdy,  the  whole  nation  took  Its 
wages— such  wages  as  It  chose  to  pay."  Luke 
wages — such  wages  as  It  chose  to  pay." 

Lake,  as  I  said,  fSghts  and  falls.  Let  us  hope  that 
Miss  Marsden's  lack  of  any  species  of  conscience  will 
preserve  her  from  any  like  untimely  end. 

H.  S.  W. 

Rev^ItiBbfiary  Maxims. 

"  The  position  of  Keats  among  our  poets  is  no 
fcmger  questionedv" 

— Ernest  de  Selincourt  in  the 
Timts  Literary  Supplement. 

"  a  Francis  Jommes." 

— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

*'  Leighton,  who,  with  aU  his  perfection  of  manner 
and  his  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  was  a  little  too 
Olympian,  and  a  little  too  cosmopolitan,  to  be  the 
head  of  a  body  of  British  artists." 

— Tmes  Literary  Supplement. 

"  Gaudel  almost  unheard  of  in  England." 
"  Is  there  no  translator  brave  enough  to  undertake 
'L'Otage,'    the    most    accessible    of    his    plays,    or 
'  L'Annonce  Faite  k  Marie,'  so  like  the  poems  of  our 
own  Pre-Raphaelites?" 

— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"  Whatever  we  think  of  the  poet's  message  and 
his  mission,  there  is  enough  truth,  life,  and  poetry 
m  these  dramas  to  make  tiJem  intensely  interesting. 
The  public  which  enjoys  Thomas  Hardy's  '  Dynasts  ' 
or  Doughty 's  prfays  of  Britain  should  not  find  them 
extraordinarily  diffioilt." 

_"  The  Thunderer." 

"The  burning  story  of  Parnell's " 

— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"  No  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  visit  Rio  de 
Janeiro  will  dispute  the  appropriateness  of  the  title 
given  to  bis  book." 

i  .i.    '). — Times  Litierary  Supplement. 

"Men  have  heaa  tired  of  the  merely  intellectual 
pastime  called  thinking." 
-  -    ■:  ,  ,«.-,.;         — risiM  Literary  Supplement. 

Mv  CouNTav ! 
"  Muscular  effort,  human  dignity  :  these  are  one  to 
the  English ;  his  very  morality  is  muscular.  Gradu- 
ally from  her  page  there  rises  the  grim  and  colossal 
figure  of  the  Englishman  whom  Taine  after  his 
manner  evoked,  awe-stricken,  admiring  in  a  '  sacred 
horror.'  No  weary  Titan,  he  lards  the  earth  as  he 
treads.  Momrtainous,  he  hides  lava-streams  of 
passion  benearti  a  paii  of  vx.  His  religion  is  deep, 
"lent,  sombre,  entirely  personal.  A  rebel  at  heart, 
he  yet  craves  for  autfceinty,  for  certainty,  that  so  te 
may  dear  the  ground  for  incessant  action.  His  is  a 
^t^  tragedy,  fot^ht  widnn  hanadf  by  his  profound 
pride  and  st9l  mere  pmkmmt  hvMliity.  A  Stoic,, 
^^ggcd  in  endurance,  satdfag  sternly  to  repress 
^  fire  within  him,  his  heart  is  ail  sweet  with 
tnifemess  and  loydty,  «h4Mgh  be  wauW  rather  die 
ftan  reveal  MinscM." 

— Tmws  Litarary 


*ytHe  opening  cfaa^r  oa  Aacient  Sites  is  a  vary 
""^  and  infarwiit  awMnary,  written  in  just  pcw- 
Ponon  and  with  rcaaryoi. 

"  It  is,  however,  iftm  «l*mr  mm  ttrnftmn  mhkit,  to 
^*^"*nd,  give  the  hoaic  a  panaateal  vafae.    They 
l^'crihe   far   as   the   dMaifiags,   the   furakwe,    tile 
ef  ifec  aaili'tCyptMiiJi." 
:  tifcrsry 


"  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  discriminating  cooiment." 
— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"  Among  the  admirers  of  Wagner— and  who  is  net 
among  them?" 

■^Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"  Btot  if  Iftts  M,  as  Johnson  asserts." 

— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"  Mr.  Bowles's  previous  volume,  entitled  '  My 
Garden  in  Spring,'  was  eagerly  bought  by  garden 
lovers  and  is  still  on  sale." 

— Times  Literary  Supplement  advt. 

"  His  wise  counsel,  learn  to  tolerate  your  own 
work." 

— Times  Literary  Supplement  on  "  Dowden." 

Greek  Art. 
"No    one    will    quarrel    with    the   statement    that 
*  though  power  of  expression  is  the  artist's  gift,  the 
soul  that  shines  through  his  wrork  is  the  soul  of  a 
nation.'  "  < 

— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

•'Its  ending,  and  the  sequel— both  in  the  life  of 
Doris  and  her  mother — bring  out  with  force  and 
restraint,  and  towards  the  close  with  no  little  pathos, 
the  futility  of  this  kind  of  theorising,  and  the  truer 
and  firmer  principles  which  are  emphasized  by  the 
actual  experiences  of  life." 

— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"  The  open  spaces  of  nature  are  the  chief,  but  not 
the  only,  inspiration  of  these  little  pieces.  Their 
virtue  is  that  every  one  of  them  has  in  it  something 
of  original  thought;  the  contemplative  spirit  whk:h 
runs  through  them  always  gets  from  its  subject  some- 
thing fresh  and  individual." 

— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"  THE  ENGLISH  SPRING." 

— Times  Literary  Supplement  (headline.) 

"Fashions — especially  literary  fashions — may  be 
trivial  things  in  themselves ;  yet  in  the  sum-total  of 
fashions  a  certain  not  altogether  superficial  tendency 
of  the  mind  may  be  discovered." 

— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

*'  Joshua,  for  example,  is  considered  under  three 
^visions — the  Faithful  Servant,  the  Victorious 
Soldier,  and  the  Resolute  Reformer.  Under  the  first 
we  have  nearly  four  pages  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  man  and  the  book  which  bears  his  name." 

— Times  Literary  Supplcuieul.  


"  Mr.  Haiic's  treatment  of  Cardinal  Allen's  life  is, 
of  necessity,  greatly  coacemed  with  conSemporary 
history." 

■       — Times  Literary  Suppleineat.  ' 

r«  i '"^Tl--^^  ■;Ov     .3kt»>     i:      -Aor  :  . 

"  THE  ^OYA  LACADEMY." 
Tmb  iNNBK  Lint  OF  TBK  RoTAL  Acaacin."  /<>.■ 
— Times  Literary  Supplement,  p.  aj»,  aovt. 

"  THE  ACADEMY  FROM  WITHIN." 
Tmt  Inner  Life  or  the  Royal  Academy,  with  am 
aocoomt  ef  its  Schaob  etc" 
"  Mr.  Leslie,  who  is  still  a  practising  painter,  is 
79  years  oM,  and  as  bis  father  used  to  take  Mm  in 
to  carry  bis  brushes  on  vamisMng  days  when  he 
was  a  boy  of  nine,  he  has  seventy  years  of  actual 
Academic  eJtpMkMue  ta  look  hack  upeaw "^ 

— Tima  hSttrmtf  Suppieaient,  p.  23J. 


~_  "'—  has  avittaa  a  capital  story  of  love  aotf  of  IJke 
=»*»*  Exchaaee."     —Tima  Literary  Sii     ' 


"  More  than  once  he  will 
diagiiiBMl  in  the  aiaMle  of  St. 
is  oftaa  aa  wurcal  as  D  Greco  t" 

*  '—Tmms  Utaxarj 


t»  Ms  a  Pindar 
AoMHs:  he 
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From  the  Celtic  name  of  London  there  follows  a 
strong  presumption  that  there  was  a  Celtic  village  or 
town,  but  as  it  has  left  no  mark  it  was  probably  a 
mmII  place." 
" "       '  — Idem. 

"  The  Life  of  Charles,  Third  Earl  Stanhope." 

— Adv.,  idem,  p.  aje. 

V  The  Life  of  Charles,  Third  Earl  Stanhope." 
v-S|  ••    f.-.i";o  {     — Times  Literary  Supplement,  p.  234. 

"  The  poet,  therefore,  is  no  idle  singer  of  an  empty 
day;  his  heroes,  too,  are  men  of  action." 

— Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"  Too  often  we  find  ourselves  saying,  '  It  may  be 
so,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not.'  " 

— Times  Literary  Supplement. 


Suburbia. 


Glum  and  remote  in  the  failing  light  range  the  villas 

on  either  side  of  the  road  : 
Sinister,  shabby  genteel,  each  keeps  its  own  counsd, 

brooding  over  the  past. 

Something  I   know  and  more  divine  of  the  secrets 
concealed  by  their  frowning  fronts : 

—  The  dull  apathetic  lives  of  middle-aged  and  embit- 

tered women. 
Hoarding   vain   memories  and   elusive  hopes,   often 

frustrated,    growing   fainter   and   fainter   by 

degrees, 
Nursing  a  dull  rage  against  destiny,  against  false  and 

obtuse  husbands,  thankless  children,  slatternly 

maids, 
Fretted  by  small  worries,  debts,  illnesses,  creeping 

sometimes   to    the    cupboard — in    search    of 

oblivion, 
Nothing  ahead  but  the  same  dreary  round  !     Was  it 

worth  while  to  be  bom  for  this? 

—  Tradesmen,    prosaic,    matter-of-fact,    perpetually 

planning  extensions  of  business  and  collection 
of  overdue  accounts, 

—  Commercial  travellers,  alternating  brief  snatches 

of  domesticity  and  the  conviviality  of  hotels 
■     '.        and  refreshment-room  bars, 

—  Censorious  politicians,  obsessed  by  the  Noncon- 

formist conscience. 
Apostrophising     Lloyd     George     as     an     authentic 

Messiah, 
Carson  as  a  visitation  of  Beelzebub, 
-^^J>our  pietists,  infianied  with  a  holy  seal  for  the 
»         amending  of  other  folks'  morals, 

—  Young  women,  suckled  00  the  crude  romance  of 

the  novelette  and  the  picture  palace. 
Dreaming  hectic  dreams  of  unflawed  impossible  bliss, 

—  Youths,  football  mad,  vaunting  a  loud  contempt 

of  the  older  generation. 
Secretly  less  cocksure  than  they  seem  and  far  more 
sentimental, 
>  Secretly  vowed  to  the  worship  of  some  bewitching 
idealised  shopg^iri. 

Average  men  and  womeni   in  siwirt,  with  average 

virtues  and  vices. 
Living  obscure  lives  m  their  drab  enviroament. 
Making  the  best  of  a  rather  sorry  bwuaess. 

Whirled  past  in  the  failing;  light,  I  probe  those  brood- 
ing walls  and  unlit  windows. 

Then,  gazing  ahead,  lot  where,  at  the  end  of  the 
street, 

The  brid  day  dies  in  a  glory  of  rose  and  saffron. 

Chakus  J.  Wamr. 


Venus  and  Mars. 

"  Under  all  speech  that  is  good  for  anything 
there  is  a  silence  which  is, better." 

—CtrlyU. 

IT  has  been  remarked  in  these  columns  that  wooMa 
seem  to  be  unwilling  to  take  part  in  discustloot 
respecting  chastity  and  other  sexual  questiaoa. 

This  silence  does  not  make  itself  felt  here  oaly it  jj 

conspKuous  always.  For  this  is  a  law :  that  the 
action  of  speech  in  love  is  not  the  business  of 
passive,  receptive  woman.  Speech  is  an  exteriorisid 
thing  incompatible  with  woman's  part  in  love. 
Woman  draws  love  to  herself  and  widiin  her  seent 
spirit  the  spiritual  form  of  love  takci  shape  as  tlK 
child  grows  secretly  within  the  wonb — a  shape  u 
spiritually  real  as  the  child  is  physically  real  and 
equally  outside  the  capacity  and  purpose  of  speech. 
For,  similarly  as  speech  would  be  inadequate  to 
describe  the  child  without  figurative  representatioa  to 
one  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  phenomenon,  « 
speech  is  inadequate  to  describe  love  as  conceived  by 
woman  and  shaped  within  the  mould  of  her  sptritual 
self. 

Speech  is  one  thing,  creation  is  another.  Womui 
creates  love  and  creation  is  not  concerned  with  criti- 
cism. Therefore,  woman,  who  in  love  is  a  creator 
in  a  double  sense,  has  nought  to  say  of  it.  Tbe 
woman  who  babbles  and  theorises  about  love  is  not 
practically  familiar  with  it,  for  knowledge  cannot  he 
expressed.  It  is  hermetic.  Speech  is  but  secondaiy 
to  knowledge ;  it  is,  at  best,  approximative,  ilhicb*- 
tive,  metaphorical. 

Man  is  the  agent  usually  needed  to  animate 
woman's  latent  faculties  for  love.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
the  breath  which  instils  them  with  life — forever  Prince 
Charming  who  awakens  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  And 
man  is  neither  in  general  nor  in  particular  an  indis- 
pensable agent,  for  there  are  immaculate,  as  odier, 
conceptions  !  Woman  loves  love  more  than  she  b>vea 
man.  Love  is  conceived  within  woman  and  bom 
through  her  and  man's  responsibility  in  its  spiritual 
manifestation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  in  its 
jAysical.  Hence  love  is  never  but  a  temporary 
incident  in  man's  life,  a  part  which  he  performs  like 
an  actor  in  a  play.  He  may,  therefore,  step  bade 
from  it  and  consider  it — critkise  it  objectively.  TWa 
is  impossS>ie  to  woman  who  is  absorbed,  overwhdflMd 
by  it.  Women  may  spend  years  of  their  life  in 
anticipation  of  love;  when  it  comes  they  brood  over 
it,  nurse  it,  fondle  it  and  it  leaves  them  more  hungry 
than  it  found  them. 

A  man  whose  life-experience  might  not  comprae 
an  adventure  in  love  may  fulfil  his  destiny  to  satisfac- 
tion. A  woman  in  the  same  case  is  an  iutuiupkta) 
atrophied  being  whose  every  undertaking— as  a 
woman — will  suffer  from  the  lacuna,  unless  she  finds 
compensation  in  mysticism.  For  love  engenders  all 
the  feminine  attributes — it  moves  women  to  pie^ 
when  they  are  pious,  it  makes  them  gentle,  beautifnl, 
caressaUe,  seductive,  wise,  resoorccfnl,  compaa- 
sionate.  Without  love  they  are  aaomalous  and  a 
third  or  neutral  sex  (we  do  not  say  androgynous,  for 
the  androgynous  are  just  the  contrary  to  neuters, 
being  a  sum  of  the  positive  attributes  of  both  sesea, 
while  the  neuter  is  a  subtraction  of  either).  Wilfc 
man,  or  the  masculine  type,  love  is  almost  exclusively 
a  derivative;  and  it  is  a  conclusion.  With  woeMO. 
or  the  feminine  tvpe,  it  is  the  opposite :  a  f««** 
with  an  exact  spiritual  aod  (aoeocdiBg  to  civiliaadoat 
individual  temperament  and  MMgaaaMa)  more  or  lata 
nat«ral  equivaleBt  to  its  fkfiiuS  wprwai-" 

WoaoKB  is  a  depository  in  mose  Mwri  than  (M* 
Hcace  tihe  adage  that,  like  the  sf^inx,  she  has  a 
riddle  to  keep.  (Owar  WiMe's  n«^  iJkat  ahe  i»  • 
spiMME  witkout  a  riddfe  riMld  be  read  "  a  spW> 
^riw  is  unconscious  of  its  riddfe.")  Aad  At  aMrt» 
less  realised  guardian^  of  ttns  iMJl 


mi  of  i>ei-  fictUttes.  !U  ahnilnciatitW  til¥a|cllis  m, 
therefore  love  assumes  a  signllicaiice  in  tlie  life  of  the 
woman,  Venus,  it  nevkf  t;M  iH  that  of  the  man,  Mara. 

Love,  expressed  in  orte  WJty  ior  another;  iS, 
undeniably,  woman's  main  pc«occupati(M:  And 
obShe  that,  ^vhfeh  it  iS  not.  it  prlifclSely  is,  as  the 
saying  g;cJes,  tdHsplfcubUS  by.  its  abat^te.  The 
presence  of  love  in  woinan's  lllie;  even  when  exceed- 
ittf  1iK  bdutids  of  conveiitional  tolerance,  will  neVter 
%i  so  ihitch  rlitnarkt>d  \tpon  as  it^  afo^titntion :  tM 
cliaste  spii?ster  iS  .  morfe  siirprising  and  appafendy 
unnatural  than  the  loosest  harlot. 

Woman's  sexual  appetite  may  not  be  as  keen  M 
ttett  of  man — though  more  long-lived — but,  sentimen- 
tally, love  asitiiritt  proportion  of  Hifioitely  greater 
magnitude  in  woman. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  this  assertion  by  liwli- 
Viiftial  examples.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  detach- 
iijent  of  men  in  love  and  the  attachment  of  women. 
These  have  been  known  to  fall  ill  and,  even,  die  of 
love.  A  man  may  commit  hiicide  in  a  sudden  love- 
attack  but  he  does  not  linger.  Thb  pectdiarity  is  a 
dteided  obstacle  in  the  way  of  woman's  general  com- 
petition with  man  in  the  responsible  tasks  which  are 
now  his  monopoly.  Imagine  a  love-strkken  woman-^ 
and  nearly  every  yoiing  woman  is  leve-striclten  on 
afad  off — in  the  positibn  of  engine-driver,  lighthouse 
or  signal-box  keeper,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ship  or 
in  any  other  function  demanding  the  undivided 
service  of  all  the  faculties!  The  slightest  love- 
preoccupation  deviates  a  woman's  attention, 
taking  possession  of  her  until  she  may  be  hardly 
master  of  herself.  [In  love,  as  at  all  other  times, 
men  are  like  doctors  :  attentive  while  at  the  patient's 
side  but  forgetful  of  him  the  moment  the  door  has 
closed  behind  them.  And  it  is  right  they  should  have 
this  gift  for  centering  their  wholie  mind  on  the  object 
mimediately  in  hand.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that,  whereas  physical  gratification  appeases  the 
imagination  of  the  man,  the  woman's  ardour,  while 
not  nearly  as  imperious.  Is  relentless.] 

The  activities  man  has  under  his  control  coufd  only 
be  assumed  by  the  Martian— and  exceptional— type  of 
woman  and  one  in  whom  the  wonder  of  love  will 
probably  abstain  from  working  its  miracles. 

f  «f  **  ^^^  **"**  *''*  woman,  Venus,  is  unsuited 
tor  Martian  activities  does  not,  we  hope,  place  her 
onan  inferior  plane.  In  our  estimation  she  is  in  a 
realm  apart— as  to  whfch  is  the  superior  or  m  whit 
way,  if  any,  we  are  not  entitled  to  decide,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  w    q 

3^— The  above  r€mjtks  will,  t  doubt  not,  a^en 
^n^-  'f'*?<l«=*^s  and  am8n|  orfier  o^jectibris  I 
anttt^jate  tile  example  erf  the  lady-novelist.  To  this, 
h.rj^f^':!'"^^  '■^P'y  ^^^  ^^  lady-novelist  occupies 
JI^!!*.  ™2!««=*.  "d  romance  does  not  contain 
tZ!-  *5«<*k'-  'oia  I  Hear  afar  off  mentions  Mrs. 
^TT^'  ^^^°-  '^'^  ^  ""'  *'"»«'«='■  that  Sappho 
ILSJ-  ^'V^^^''^  poets,  they  neXr 
simiy  sakg  U.  ^'*="'^'  "'^  ^^"^^^  love.      They 


m 


Corftspomlehce; 


■/.-. 


Nt&rf  to  CbaRESl-toNDSMTs.— H^Aj-ft  qiiilt  willing  to  fuSUiA 
IttUrs  under  nmu  de  plitme,  we  mate  it  a  coniitim  tf 
failicatioH  tkat  the  <tame  And  addnn  of  mh  mrretpmnlhtt 
tt&Htd  he  mfftied  Itt  the  editor.— Zn. 


4J.:,     ,  THE  VALUfe  OF  THE  "  MORAL."      r ^^ 

fV  ^  EHittr  Th*  Etoitr. 

MADAil^, 

The  ethical  difficulties  of  Mr.  R.  R.  W.,  of  EdiiiBiirgfe, 
an  Beculiarly  interesting  to  me,  because  I  was  once  an  Edin- 
burgher  myself,  and  I  understand  the  immense  seriousness  «f 
the  EdlnburKh  mind  on  ethical  jmestibns.  One  of  my  Edinburgk 
relatives,  who  now  Holds  one  df  the  highest  financial  positions  lii 
Scotland,  once  told  me  that  he  had  just  been  reading  the  life  of 
Henry  Fawcett,  and  that  that  statesman  had  greatly  fallen  in 
his  opinion  because  of  hi.s  love  of  seating.  He  had  once  thougbt 
very  highly  of  Fa\*cett,  he  said;  but  now  that  he  knew  of  his 
love  for  skating  He  had  come  tp  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
merely  "a  man  of  pleasure."  Another  relative  of  mine,  who 
lived  near  Edinburgh,  disapproved  of  laughing.  He  said  that  If 
something  very  ludicrous  suddenly  came  into  the  mind,  one  might 
be  e*Cused  for  laughing  a  Tew  moments  ;  but  gravity  should  be 
restored  as  soon  as  possible.  A  man  who  thought  as  much  as 
he  ought  to  do  about  bis  eternal  welfare  would  not  be  able  to 
laugh  much.  Mr.  R.  R.  W.  would  perhaps  not  go  quite  so  far 
as  those  worthies,  but  it  is  manifest  that  he  has  a  very  ethical 
type  of  mind. 

In  your  issue  of  April  15  ^t.  R.  it.  W.  says  :  "  When  human 
beings  have  for  countless  ages  agreed  to  repress  as  far  as  possible 
such  strong  desires  as  those  of  sex,  it  is  bumptious  stupidity 
even  for  the  Twentieth  Century  to  throw  it  overboard  without 
even  finding  out  the  reasons  which  led  the  far-awav  ancients  to 
point  this  uneasy  road."  From  the  above  I  gather  that  your 
correspondent  thinks  that  at  an  early  period  in  human  history 
a  committee  of  benevolent  old  gentlemen  got  together  round  a 
table  and  framed  rules  for  the  welfare  of  society.  After  anxious 
consideration  they  established  cannibalism,  slavery,  chastity,  the 
harem,  the  burning  of  witches  and  heretics,  and  all  the  other 
noble  institutions  which  our  ancestors  handed  down  to  us.  The 
other  people  of  that  period  humbly  accepted  these  institutions, 
and  were  thankful  for  them. 

Now,  however,  we  live  in  an  irreverent  age  which  pours 
scorn  on  these  institutions  without  even  inquiring  why  the  "  far- 
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away  ancients"  thoujrht  fit  to  estaUish  them.  So  superficial 
are  we  that  thef*  I«  not  even  «  good  book  against  cannibalism ; 
yet  It  ha.  been  impatientfy  rejected  by  most  ofthe  human  race. 
As  Lecky  points  out,  the  burning  of  witches  disappeared  almost 
""^i'n^'  "■•gument.  Slavery  was  more  fortuna^  for  it  was 
extolled  by  eloquent  bishops  in  England  and  America;  yet 
pernap.  a  conscjentious  man  might  feel  that  even  slavery  had  not 
been  sufficiently  argued  against.  Now  chastity  is  almost  the 
only  relic  of  these  hoarjr  institutions  that  remains,  and  there  is 
grrat  danger  that  it  will  be  abolished  as  irreverently  as  canni- 
balism and  witch  burning.  It  is  therefore  pleasing  to  know 
that  so  earnest  a  man  as  Mr,  R.  R.  W.  wants  to  have  the 
matter  argued  out.  In  the  interests  of  togic  I  am  ready  to 
oblige  him.  ' 

D  !»*'«'  '*°,""  r<'«fain  themselves  for  nothing,"  says  Mr. 
K.  K.  U  \erj  true.  I  would  point  out,  however,  that  very 
few  men  have  ever  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  restrain  them- 
.  selves  in  sexual  matters.  If  your  correspondent  wants  to  know 
exactly  how  much  the  far-away  ancienU  restrained  themselves  in 
«ich  matters  I  advise  him  to  take  a  glance  through  the  Old 
testament.  For  modern  times  I  recommend  the  study  of  the 
Inrw  of  eminent  lawgiver,  like  Marlborough,  Walpole, 
Wellington,  Melbourne,  and  Palmerston.  In  fact,  no  ordinarily 
constituted  man  ever  dreams  of  restraining  himself  in  such 
JJfl^'t!;'' „""***  there  is  strong  pressure  to  make  him  do  so. 
Nearly  all  men  who  have  ever  restrained  themselves  have  done 
so  from  religious  fear.  Origen  restrained  himself  by  castration. 
for  fear  that  he  might  go  to  hell.  St.  Augustine  made  desperate 
eHorts  to  restrain  himswlf,  and  at  last  succeeded  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three  Such  persons,  however,  have  alwavs  been  laughed 
w  ''**''''"8^*  ''y  ordinary  men.  ' 

What  men  really  have  done  is  to  restrain  other  people  sexually 
Men  have  always  been  very  good  at  that.  The  "far-away 
*ncients  shut  women  up  tight  in  harems,  just  as  they  shut 
their  horses  up  m  stables,  to  keep  off  marauders.  A  more 
cunning  method  has  now  been  devised.  It  has  been  discovered 
tnat  a  woman  can  be  made  her  own  policeman,  and  that  if  she 
fails  to  police  herself  adequately,  all  the  women  of  her  acquain- 
tance are  quite  willing  to  discharge  the  necessary  police  duties 
You  have  probably  heard  how  pigtails  originated  in  China 
some  centuries  ago  a  Tartar  conqueror  compelled  the  Chinese  to 
wear  pigtails,  much  against  their  will.  In  time,  however,  they 
forgot  the  origin  of  pigtails,  and  it  became  the  glory  of  a 
Uiinaman  to  have  a  pigtail.  A  Chinaman  who  lost  his  pigtail 
was  held  to  have  lost  his  "  honour."  On  numberless  occasions 
tlie  Lhinese  boasted  that  they  were  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  because  the  men  of  other  nations  had  no  pigtaUs  In  the 
same  way  women  have  now  discovered  that  it  is  the  glory  of  a 
w«nan  to  be  chaste.  They  have  forgotten  that  chastiti  is  a 
6«ige  of  slavery  which  men  imposed  upon  them,  and  they  now 
boast  that  they  are  superior  to  men  because  they  are  chaste  and 
tnen  are  not. 

«..l!l'J^!f "  !f"^  ".*  ™y  therefore  say  that  women  have 
restrained  themselves.  In  that  sense,  however,  we  may  equally 
•ay  that  cannibalism  and  slavery  proceed  from  self-restraint  In 
many  countries  a  man  who  is  chosen  to  be  eaten  is  covered  "with 
*ionours  for  some  months  before,  and  he  feels  himself  to  be 
«wmously  superior  to  other  men.  Many  slaves  also  are  enor- 
mously proud  of  their  slavery.  I  would  remind  .Mr.  R  R  W 
.2^.v.  .5  ^■'^  l''^*  '™''*"  "omen  take  in  being  bum«l  to 
■death  akfcg  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands.  Suttee  has  long 
«nce  been  abolished  in  theory,  but  from  time  to  time  women  of 
a   militant    type    show    their   contempt   for   man-made   law    by 

™JZ""^^  ,*'"'*''■"  "•  '^""'  ''"  o^'^tnn  to  a  much  older 
man-made  law. 

«/'  !l°S^J^'''  ^i  *•  ^^-  "'"  ""^  understand  the  true  inwardness 

Of  chastity.     I  fear  that  it  is  destined  to  go  the  way  of  slavery 

and  cannibalian.  and  that  its  demise  wiU  he  a  very  speedy  one 

Reiowna.  B.C.    ,      ,,     .^:       -  ,  R.B.Kerr. 

^  A  MATTEft  OF  FadT. 

_Tt>  tb*  Editor  Jh£  Egoist,    i 

Madam, 

flu.  „"  "?f'^.u^'°'u'"^'"  ^^^  '°  "8ue  she  must  "  play 
«f.n5^^  I  ^'*'^'  "^^  """**  ^''"=^  t°  «'■*  P"'"'  ^nd  not  slink 
r^ili  1  ^T  .fS'"]'""'  *°  ^  **"*"•  A  calm  and  healthy 
^^'^,  "'^k'"  t"'^?'™  ^'"^""'^^  «»»t  the  pomt  of  my 
rlS^m  ■     '"ih*  I»'-=>graph   which   I   quoted  Madame 

Cwlkowska  reprewnts  de  Segonzac  as  a  profes-sed  photographer 
^bJ^^r^^"  rtudyofa  pair  of  bruisers  proves  that  he  is  not  a 

•ented  de  Segennc.  So  long  as  this  picture  rema«s  to  judge 
»y  I  am  not  concerned  with  verbal  or  written  evidence  It  ili^ 
not  matter  that  Madame  Ciolkowska  spills  columnV^rcoJkt^ 
^nietr*"  T  "■'""^'^  language,  and  that  de  Segonzac 
wntes  letters  in  a  foreign  language  and  puts  his  address!,  top 
and  his  name  at  the  bottom,   the  proof  and   truth  are  in   thT 

Tt^7  J'  '"  '=""  "'  '^  P*^'*  '**'*»«  CiolkowskTbLneves 
fro  ''*  ^^r^"^  ■'  a  photogrr,*«r  then  clearly  she  i.  suffering 
from  physical  and  mental  myopS,  and  if  de  Segonzac  en^^^ 
herU.  the  belief,  then  h.  i.Vc«kti«g  k«««eA^  encoangt, 

HuNTLY  Cjumm. 

T    ,^  x-JV^-J^^S^^  <*'  OCCULTISM. 
To  tkt  Eittmr  Tw  Egoist. 

Madam, 

I  trust  no  ojM  wQl  take  Mr.  Binns  too  seriously  Ut 
«™ns  eVKWitly  Wieve.  !.  ,  gei^al  djinn  like  Jeh^SSfl^rii 
Arots  du  Setgnetir  over  aU  k&  female  connections.    UaT^ 


droits  du  Seigneur  over  all  his  female  connection.      Mr   ni 
objects  to  M.  Dt  Gabalis,  permit  me  to  object  to  Mr.  Bini,?™ 

"DIVINE."  ^^*P«m. 

To  tkt  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

The  artist  is  no  more  "  divine  "  than  the  anueba    wr  h 
expression  of  himself  than  the  amoeba's  turning  of  itself  iarid!! 
Out  in  obedience  to  the  suggestion  of  environment.  ^^ 

Either  everything  is  divine  or  nothine  is. 

The  artist,  as  the  amceka,  is  simply  a  specially  individuall*,f 
form  of  life  that  fits  mto  its  place  in  the  unity  of  the  manileBZ 
tion  of  all  life,  and  the  one  is  no  more  "  divine  "—is  of  no  m^ 
value,  as  to  degree  or  quality,  than  the  other ;  just  as  no  m 
electron  in  the  universe  is  of  any  more  value  than  another-  iAk 
are   all   equally    necessary    to   the    whole   manifestation  of  th! 

P""«-  AucH  G«>i;' 

MARRIAGE  AND   ITS   RIVALS. 

To  tkt  Editor  The  Egoist. 
Madam, 

.M.  E.  A  's  questnn  is  not  very  clear,  but  I  think  he  wants 
to  ask  me  .  if  the  dislike  of  pain  is  not  one  cause  of  thp 
seemingly-objectless  restraints  put  bv  communities  on  the  sh 
instincts  of  individuals.  (I  said  distrust  of  pleasure  was  tfc 
main  cause.)  Yes,  dislike  of  pain  and  cruelty  causes  the  «i» 
restraints.  It  makes  everyone  condemn  rape,  or  the  trannni.- 
sion  of  disease,  or  seduction  with  desertion,  because  thev  are 
cruel.  But  I  do  not  think  these  were  in  dispute  What 
R.  R.  W.  asked  was  whether  there  was  not  some  good  muon 
for  the  other  kind  of  restraints,  the  foolish  unjust  forbiddinis 
of  quite  voluntary  private  arrangements.  I  hope  R  R  W  is 
now  convinced  of  their  needlessness ;  they  wouM  fit  very  bidlr 
into  the  Individualist  state  which  he  outlines  in  your  issue  of 
15th  May,  and  which  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  in  bein? 

I  did  not  say  the  distrust  of  pleasure  was  the  only  cause  mn 
of  the  foolish  restraints.  Some  causes  are  quite  indepen'dant  ■ 
for  instance  the  race  prejudice  which  forbids  a  pair  of  loveii  of 
dilferent  colours  to  mate  in  Louisiana  or  Georgia;  the  feoult 
tradeHinionisra  which  makes  a  pariah  of  any  woman  whoaccspts 
anything  less  than  lifelong  maintenance;  the  male  trade- 
unionism  which  condemns  polygamy  ;  the  love  of  power,  wUch 
claims  wife,  husband,  or  children  as  a  form  of  property;  and 
(the  only  good  one  of  the  lot)  the  recognition  of  a  babv'k  ririit 
to  know  who  his  father  was.  But,  though  all  these' exist' I 
believe  the  dread  of  pleasure  is  a  stronger  support  of  the  mwit 
idol  Purity  than  all  the  others  put  together. 

■Y-.,.^-  ^-  ^^'y  something  about  disease.  Does  he  mean 
syphilis  and  Its  kin?  If  so— weU,  I  am  4*  and  fairly  experienod, 
and  1  say  there  is  no  more  reason  to  meddle  with  sex-freedom 
in  order  to  prevent  syphilis,  etc.,  than  to  forbid  us  tn  bathr 
without  a  certificate  in  order  to  prevent  us  from  drowning.  1 
cannot  swim;  I  have  bathed  many  times,  in  lake,  river,  and 
sea  and  am  not  drowned  yet.  But  if  there  had  been  fum 
authorities  and  a  fierce  Mrs.  Grundy,  asking  at  every  tatn, 
Are  you  a  certified  swimmer?"  I  suspect  I  would  be  drowned 
by  now  ;  for  I  would  have  been  too  busy  dodging  the  police  to 
be  very  careful  in  choosing  safe  waters 

Cumberland.  c.  Harpu.. 


THE 


Magic  Carpet 

ALLEN    UPWARD.  — 


'd-<^y-.\   Si 


This  paintal  poster 

Has  s/UMtched  me  from  Trafalgar  Square, 

To  camels  fording  Asia  streams^ 

LadtM  »M  VMcn  ireatm. 

The  soul  of  Persia  dyes  the  wool: 

The  heart  of  the  sad  old  Astronomer 

Bleetb  once  again  beneath  the  tnaiden's 
foot 

ENVOY: 

A  Sana. 


There,  u  aaore  poetry  in  your  adyei^ 
^TIUb    — »y    ■iMifciiH    ef   oar   best 
[Au.  iTwii  Bmani] 


T*  Nbw  rmmwvuii,  Vn.,    ai  OaUir 
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SOME  RECENT  FRENCH   POEMS. 


By  Richard  Aldington. 


THE  French  continue  to  write  poetry,  to  criticise 
it,  and  what  is  almost  more  astonishing-,  to  read 
it,  in  spite  of  the  apathy  of  the  British  public. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  any  unknown  persons, 
but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  practically  the 
only  men  in  England  who  have  sufficiently  omnivorous 
habits  to  read  all  the  modem  French  poetry  pub- 
lished are  Mr.  F.  S.  Flint  and  Mr.  John  Gould 
Fletcher.  Whenever  I  meet  Mr.  Flint  I  say  to  him, 
"  Well,  I've  read  the  latest  thing  from  Paris  you 
told  me  about  the  other  day,"  and  he  says,  "  My 
dear  child,  did  I  tell  you  to  read  that  old-fashioned 
book?  However,  I'm  afraid  I  can't  stop  now, 
because  I  have  six  new  Fantaisiste  authors,  two 
volumes  of  Apdlinaire  and  thirty-two  other  books  by 
representatives  of  sixteen  different  schools  to  review 
by  Saturday." 

You  see,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry  written  in 
J!aus  nowadays. 


I  am  afraid  I  haven't  Mr.  Flint's  amazing  energy, 
so  that  the  knowledge  I  have  of  these  new  poets  is 
somewhat  scrappy  and  is  practically  all  derived  from 
the  reviews  they  are  kind  enough  to  send  me.  I  wish 
«ey  would  send  me  more  (French  poets,  please 
notice).  It  is  thus  impossible  for  me  to  pretend  to 
wtte  cnticaUy  on  the  subject ;  the  best  I  can  do  is  to 
reproduce  certain  of  the  poems  printed  this  year 
^hich  have  interested  me. 

At  the  head  I  set  this  extremely  fine  poem  by  M. 
•■uc  Durtain.  ^  r~  j 

TONNEWS. 

^c-boutant  pouce  et  index  aux  tempos, 

une  *norme  proximit*  de  main  : 

^paume,  pareille  4  une  vo«te 

?wWe  moUe  comme  un  miage, 

«ec  creux,  pentes,  reflets  bfeus  et  rouges. 

^u-dessus,  trou  :  le  cieL 
~-  Au-dessous,  I'herbe. 
~- Et  tout  cela  port* 
l?r  "Jon  poiHi  avant-bras,  cofomte 
V"  Plonge  dass  la  terre  mirwrsdle. 


J'ecarte  un  peu  la  main :  comme  elle  change  ! 

Un  digital  fantdme  s'itire 

Quintuple  hors  de  cinq  autres  et  mdmes  doigts 

Qui  eux  offrent 

Ceci  de  sflr  :  qu'ils  sont  opaques. 

Je  I'&arte  encore,  et  la  pose  dans  I'herbe 

Ma  puissance  de  droite,  tris  concrete. 

Complete,  simple. 

Au-dessus,  entre  les  ^pis, 

D'une  demi-lieue  de  toits  la  ville  domiae  la  Garawic 

Plus  haut,  I'abtme  ,.  ,     , 

Informe  d'une  grande  profondeur.  '.  '"  ' 

Je  me  regarde  des  pieds  au  sternum  et  me  vois 

Oemesure,  car  je  forme 

Tout  1 'horizon  ant^rieur  du  monde  : 

Rien  que  mon  pantalon  ray^  de  aoir 

oott  le  fleuve  entier. 


Vais-je,  debout. 

La  ville  m'atteignant  au  flanc, 

Marcher  g^ant     .     .      .    puis  me  sentir  soudain  (c'est 

jtistice) 
Diminu^  au  premier  regard  d'homme? 
Ou  bien, 

Ici,  tel  le  nouveau-n^  v^^aU^, 
Resterai — ^je  nou^  par  I'ombiKc  h  un  dieu  ? 

,_  Luc  Durtain. 

(From  "  Les  Bandeaux  d'Or,"  Jan.,  1914.) 

I  had  an  argument  about  this  poem  with  a  sculptor 
whose  work  might  be  called  Post-Impressionist  and 
IS  always  called  Cubist  and  is  really  neither.  Really 
I  have  no  idea  what  M.  Durtain  labels  himself,  or  if 
he  labels  himself  at  all.  H«  is  certainly  ' '  modem '  '— 
like  my  sculptor— but  none  of  the  usual  words  seem 
to  fit.  Fnt  at  any  rate  he  has  made  an  original  poem 
out  of  a  commonplace  incident  of  real  life.  M. 
Durtam's  book  "  Kong  Ha/ard  "  was  reviewed  last 
December  in  the  "  Mfercure  de  France."  Beyond 
tlM  I  katm  no(ftiar«rika«rw  about  him. 
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^Ty^-Ff 


M.  Guy-Charles  Cros  is  a  Fantaisiste— I  think  I 
ainMj«>««  s*J«*  tha«,,<fcougl»  i  don't  r«nMDiber 
wiHre  1  re«d  it.  He  puMshed  some  poe*is  in  the 
February  number  of  the  "  Memire  de  France." 

ITne  Tristesse  de  Canaf^. 

Une  tristesse  de  canap^ 
embrume  ii^amment  mon  kmt. 
^-  Je  reprendrai  un  peu  .dt  tbt 
k  la  priire  de  la  dame. 

Ma,s.  Djeu,  pourquoi  ces  crcux  propos,  ^^,.,^^,^, 

-    pourquoi  ces  caquetag'es  rares?  ~ — ~ 

On  serait  si  bien  au  repos  .  '  ff*  I   H 
parmi  ces  bleus  coussins  ^pars. 

C,  1  -.'Ski 

Et  que  veut-elle  absolument 
que  je  lui  mente  avec  tendresse? 
—  Nous  serons,  tout  a  I'heure,  amaots 
si  le  d^sir  trop  fort  t'oppresse.    w     ..   , 
-  Mais  tais-toi  encore  un  moment. 

SuR  Lbs  Quais. 
Grise  la  rue 
et  les  maisons; 
la  Sieine  route 
un  Hot  de  boot    ?.,».,..(,..  . 

Que  fais-je  id? 
■    Pourquoi,  d'ailleurs, 
vouloir  chang-er? 
Ah,  je  serais 
phis  mal  ailleurs.         '  ,  ;  '.   '  '       i  •  J  '  •  i 

/..,/'■■;  .-.     :;' 

Mieux  vaut  rentrer. 

Les  gens  qui  passent 

sont-ils  plus  gais?  ■    "  ' 

lis  n'ont  pas  I'air 

de  s'amuser.  '  ''  ';  ■  '  i-        '.' 

—  Dis  done,  et  toi?  •■;;..>.  ; 

■  "•  ■  Guv-Charles  Cros. 

,■'        (From  "  Mercure  de  France,"  Feb.,  1914.) 

There  is  indeed  a  pleasant  "  fanUsy  "  in  his 
poems.  M.  Cros  has  admirably  filled  the  gap  left  in 
French  literature  by  the  retirement  of  M.  Laurent 
Tailhard.  M.  6n>s  is  the  poet  of  irony.  He  is 
slightly  the  poet  of  ennuie.  He  is  probably  a  ereat 
man.  -j-;^"  *  j       t> 

From  "Fantasy"  to  "  Paroxysm  "—truly  a 
large  bound— from  gaiety  and  ironic  carelessness 
to  serious  Whitmanisms  on  the  subject  of  loco- 
motion, labour  and  the  new  century.  M.  Beauduin 
IS  not  without  power,  and  in  France  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Per- 
""Son^y  I  disHke  the  length  of  his  poems.  I  hate 
reading  more  than  sixty  lines  of  poetry  on  one  theme. 
That  IS  why  I  relish  M.  Cros'  little  pieces. 

L'Ame  du  SiicLE  Neuf. 

Tout  le  siicle  immense  se  dresse 

Rouge  de  travail  et  d'ivresse. 

C'est  I'aube  d'une  ^  de  f eu 

Oil  tout  I'humain  s,'Mgt  et  pressent  Dieu. 

Lutte,  lutte  sans  trftve. 

Le  rftve  fou  s'ajoute  au  rftve, 

L  espoir  natt  des  autres  espoirs, 

Et  le  monde  qui  veut  mooter  et  non  d^hoir. 

Mors  du  chaos  et  du  difforme, 

Vlolemment  d^ji  dresse  sa  face  ^norme. 

Quelque  chose  gronde  et  flamboie ; 
Et  tes  murs,  O  Paris,  s'ouvrent  pour  le  passage 
Des  Slides  de  science  et  des  siides  de  joie 
Oes  noa\«aux  ages.    Ac. 

,^  .  NICHOH.AS   BSAUDVIN. 

(From      La  Vie  des  Uttres,"  April,  ,914.) 


Jme  istit,  t^. 

reiilerTiii  s|^. 
»*  *"  in  DermSfrof 


|iw«  'StJ^  ^•■#' 


TmM\  muoiEi 


M.    Beauduin    has   succeeded    in 
4Wnr  oi  his  aap[i,,  Iwit  has  kc  dc 
the  age"?        f 

I  have  had  so4e  Sttle  difcultT  in  seiectSBg  from 
poems  to  represcHt  M.  An*«  J^jjire,  whoee  wotIk 
ace  the  adornmtat  of  the  "  Effort  Libre."  M.  Spire 
ie  one  of  the  JBoet  invigorating  cf  the  sniters  of 
young  France.  Here  are  two  admirable  little 
impressionist  pieces  by  him. 

LiGURIE. 

Bleu  de  Prusse, 

Avec  des  moutons,      ■■,ti^«.,. '  ■ 

La  mer  fuit  devant  le  vent 
Sous  les  nimbus  qui  g^lopent. 

Dans  le  clos,  sous  les  orangers, 

Les  poules,  en  troupe,  picorent; 

Le  chat  joue  dans  les  artichauts. 

Le  barbet  entre,  gentil,  gentil. 

Le  chat  se  rase,  les  poules  fuient ; 

La  fillette  pose  sa  pioche, 

Jette  des  pierres,  Upe  dans  les  mains, 

Et  gallope  derriire  le  chien  .   ,  ,.  i^,.  , 

Qui  derriire  les  poules  galope.  ' 


Provence. 
Le  chant  du  coq, 
La  grande  respiration  de  la  mer 
Et  le  ciel  plein  d'etoiles. 
Eh  bien  !  chante,  poite  \  '■ 

Tu  joins  les  mains.  ..  ' 

Tu  pries  ! 

Toi  aussi !  j  .  ,   ;•'  \  „/ 

t.t  qui  done?  '  ' 

Quel  dieu,  parmi  les  dieux? 

Mais  non,  tu  ne  pries  pas. 

Tu  admire.     Tu  pieures. '  Andre  Spire. 

(From  the  "  Effort  Libre,"  May,  1914.) 

I  have  looked  unavailingly  for  a  poem  to  represent 
M.  Georges  Duhamel,  M.  'Charles  Vildrac  and  M. 
Romains.  There  seems  to  be  none — ^at  least  in  the 
reviews  I  have — which  are  not  either  too  long  or  not 
quite  worthy  of  their  authors.  One  of  M.  Remains' 
novels  has  just  been  translated  into  English;  M. 
Duhamel  and  M.  Vildrac  are  becoming  slightly 
known  in  England.  They  will  readily  forgive  my 
not  quoting  them,  I  am  sure,  so  that  I  can  gi^ 
space  to  other  lesser  known  poets. 

M.  P.-J.  Jouve  has  a  very  interesting  personality. 
He  renders  a  mood  exactly  and  effectively,  as  witness 
this  quotation  from  .    - 

/ 
Paix  de  Vivnt. 


Des  chaleurs  gonflent.     Pzxx.  "^ 

Rien  ne  dementira  la  clart^  d'etre. 

Rien  ne  fuira.     Tout  est  donn^ 

Et  contenu  dans  la  limpidite  humaine. 

Que  trille  un  oiseau  precis ! 

Qu'il  soit  midi .' 

Qu'un  enfant  courant 

Me  fasse  trembler  d'air! 

Que  les  confins  da  ciel 

Eclatent  doulbureux  I 

II  n'est  plus  d'anxieuse  joie 
Qui  soit  perdue  dans  le  vent. 
II  n'est  plus  de  jeunes  yeux 
Qui  soient  denudes  d 'amour. 

D*ns  les  glissements  de  la  me,. 
Dans  les  repos  vieux  des  toits, 
Daas  Ik  croissance  de  I'arbre, 
Et  j^Mi'en  ces  visages  perdus, 
Se  rewoe  eu  meme  temps 
Vmt  grace  aaas  paroles, 
Premier  nmia^t  de  Oiea 
Qui  ne  voadra  plas  aowrir  t 


thMllOMW 


M  i»  a  matter  ot  ngrat  tai  1 
of  "  Les  Saie^fls  d«  Paris  "  by  iaa<  at 
meawiit  Wtom  what  I  am  bear  tkm-  ttvimml 
by  M.  GuiMaaoK  ApoUiaaifc^  is  one  al  tke 
to-date  and  iatereating;  of  the  French:  iauraaiL 
Ha^lv  one  or  two  of  the  other  nvacs  auatv  fraai 
•UsSoirtode-Fttns."  I  take  tita  poem  fconiiK 
n9«ts  in  the  Mareh  namber  of  "  Le  Gay  Scxviiar." 

La  Tombe  b'Hbiri   Rousseau. 
Genti)  Romscau  ta  netis  entands 
Nous  te  saRions 

Maunay  sa  fetnme  Mmtsieor  Qiieval  et  moi 
Laisse  passer  nos  bagag«s  en  franchise  i  la  porte 
do  ciel 

Noas  fapporterons  «fea  pinceaux,  des  couleors,  des 

totfcs 
/Un  qne  tes  fcisirs  soerds  dans  la  lumiire  r^elle     "' ' 
Tu  les  eonsaeres   k   peintfre  epnune  ttt  tiraa  itiH^ 

portrait  ■■^'  liW  ,jh .. .^"1,-, ..  UTT^. 

En  face  des  ^lioiies  .•'►?«-(.  ■-■■■i<  if>  >:■ 

^rom  "  Les  Soir^  die  Paris  "?J 

ft  wi«  be  observed  that  M.  ApoHinaire  has  decided 
toAspcnse  wrth  pjinctnatJan, except  in  certain  places. 
The  result  is  rather  pleasing,  as  witness  r.H5A  wv>tn 
quofcdby  the  '•  MenW  dTFrance.-       -^  '^ 

.     ..     ^,         ^  ROTSOGE.  'I    .-   ^Jft.-^v;.  ' 

-■    .  ■"  Pour  M.  ilSr    "' 

I^^^^lJ^^^^  *°"   **»P'*n    transformable    en 

ttydropfen 

Ta  msison  ronde  oh  il  nage  un  haremr  saur      "  ."  " 

11  me  fatrt  la  clef  dfes  pai^ires 

HereBsement  que  nous  avons  vu  ST.  Panodo  i"^'^"'  ' 


:   >        <>- 


.■.-rf'V 


fit  nous  smmnes  tnHU|ii«M  <le  es  oAtMk 
y*»  «*-«  que  tu  voia  men  vieax  If  JDi 
90  ««  3*<nm  Iwmaie  en  Fair,^  xm  veaa  avi 
trarvcrs  le  veatre  de  sa  m*re.     Ac.      ., 

Ggn,l««IMK  AvoEUMlaw. 

(Fraan  "  Lea  Soirjea  de  Paris,"  JkpM  tg,  wjt*.; 

The  same  number  of  this  revue  cootaias  a 

calfed      Journal  "  by  M.  Blaise  Ceadraa.      I  \riX 
there  wera  spaea  to  quote  this  remarkable  mtrmlS 
writing  as  weir  as  the  poem  of  M.  Max  UuZ,  3 
which  I  give  the  last  few  lines.  *^*^  ^ 

Les  soaveraiits  d'Anj leterre 
Se  rendent  au  KiafCo 
PRw  tard  se  f«lier(«rent 
IVavoir  w  entre  deux  traim 
'^  P||»ntemp»  k  Aix-les-Bains, 
Je  pr^re  au  RiaKo  <  '■  '■   •      ■''  • '  1 

Man  tc^ment  rue  Ratatid,  -^^    '■'■  ' 

Je  r^le  d'un  air  de  dense  .  "■''•>:  ' 

Sar  fo  flftte  on  sur  Talto,  .      ■       -i 

Je  fe  d»  sens  ontrcKniidanee, 
Mes  voisins  des  hApitaux 
Et  les  eoBers  de  jais  qne  sont  les  hiroodelle^ 

f^a^^-  t  '^^  Les  Son-fes  de  ftei».'l 
I  regret  that  the  typographical  resowrces  «f  T|«. 
tCoiST  do  not  permit  me  to  Indude  any  of  the  »:.^»r 
taneous  po^s  of  M.  Barzun,  M.  Voiraf  andSL 
Divoire.  These  works  may  be  studied  in  thek 
journal,  "  Po^me  et  Drat««.''  ^^ 

By   way  of  conclusion  I  asb  pardon  of  aU  those 
French  poets  whose  works  I  have  omitted  to  mantiDn 
m  this  short  anthology.     If  they  will  sand  mT  " 
revues  I  wiH  try  and  repair  the  nmj^ri^^ns  in 
future  number. 


r P.-J.  Joinns. 

(From  "  Les  Budeaux  d'air,"  June,  i9'>) 


t  M  ^Z"  ^°-*^e  perhap^there  existed  in 
^  J!S'1'»t  *=f°7,"/  ""'^agettes,  real  ones, 
PbnUh    ^      °f. /''«  f^'tMut,  who  sped  to  do  Mrs 

f!^h  f  ?  ^'?  ^^°'^  "^'^  h'^d  ^M  breath^  U 
for*.     And  at  the  very  kernel  of  the  commu^J  was 

an  unholy  pke  calfed  itself  the  S.O.S.  Therw^^ 
2L  J""'^*'   "''  .""»"*  "«thing  more  uJTa 

Xa'tS'K  Zr^""''  ''  ^  -termite 
nereerahon  of  threadbare  arguments  and  probably  a 
*fin,te  wearying  of  the  unending  donkey-w^rk  <^ 
Jitter  and  pavement.  As  a  joke  U  w«  co^ 
^*«dqmte  enormous  :  but  the  element  whi^  gave 
and  bv^^"''  It  possessed  was  that  it  was  teue 

^m^t^J*  those  suffragists  who  reluc, 
rf^ttet'' t^^  "  suifragists  afresh  because 
Cawe  "  If  !^  ^'^''*  ^T*"  *«  suffering  for  the 
gf^L^^l  a  ffeneratfoff  were  £ed  .wrseeminr 
oTwK  tif  i  'f'r^  *«  ^  *«^n  ft  is  this  f3 
"■««  upon  It  as  an  mgent  issue.  ^^rajfc 

"  i^em^nt^'-^ts'lSn  ^'if  '"^  ^""^'^  ^'^ 
^  only  i!L  .tf^  ^°*^^  unfortunate  for  sufftaae. 

»««ntio„"^hict^  '""IP^  '*~«^*  embarra^?^  ^ 

^  5'P  S^  i!  "«*«^^  ^^>^  forward  to  fiU 

'•'■'ens^Xl      ^1^-  P»"»"""t  has,unwittiM&, 

*»»*i*5i2r?^  **  erf^hratiqg  a  huntS« 
«*«f«*e,a«nrjr  was  talg;  for  granted,    ^at 
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nrfu,-  .u**?.  ^^^^y^hing  and  the  spoil  n«t  t» 
nothing- the  good  fight  which  justifi^^v  ^- 
-iinfortunately  did  not  dawn  upoa  her  or  the«. 
I  he  suffragists  on  principle  "  whose  interest*  ar 
their  prmciples  was  quickened  with  life  only  by  Mr*. 
Paakhurst's  "«ood  fight,"  the  "  constitit^?' 
were  left  with  the  sheU  from  which  Mrs.  V^^Zult* 
host  had  withdrawn  the  nut     These  last  were  «ia^ 

reioicing  by  the  way,"  leaving  to  the  saffnS 
on  principle  the  straining  towards  "  an  end  "  lihl 
enjoyed  when  won.    iH      t©     ijj 

That  Mrs.  Paakhurst  had  struek  her  rich  vein  bv 

^^,'fw  i""*^  ""^  ?"'^  '*«»*^y  »^*^  ^  wkaToSl 
Stituted  her  good  fortune  is  of  course  amply  shown 
by  almost  everything  she  has  said,  andSewiil^ 
"n«  of  what  she  has  done  in  herVson!?^^ 
with  her  own  devoted  host.  She  was  as^rlSe 
deceived  by  her  raUlyinif-cry  of  Suff«a^  "T^ 
constitutionalist    ^hJ^^^^J^^^  »  ^ 

Ca^se  "   to  claim  her   v«rted  iatenSTiL  S 
chalWe    Mrs.     Pankh»u:sf»    bi«g«    u*te«w 
speaft,ng;,n  its  name.     Moreover,  k  waa  the 
she  wanted— not  the  "  good  fight."     The  vote  w>. 
necessary  to  her  if  she  wa*  trmaJw  heraettcJI^ 
among  the  crowd  of  Labour-pdttieiaii8.^W^--^ 

mg  to  make  themselves  a  positioa  of  ini..-u.i 

of  the  rick  mud  of  palkics.  Her  kiXe«  a 
pfaMd  so  heavy  a  baudifiap  ^  her  that  she  was 
unable  to  make  disUnces  with  men  who  w^h^ 
ieasfy  Y  lafenprs  as  poWciaas.  •<'«fa,.  VmU^ 
wa^  and  la  a  wlkiciaa.  Att  her  i— -  '  ^^T^ 
*«  are  Mua  Paolthurst's.  Bm 
ordinary  intelliyiiee  she  r~"lM«ss  a  L 
agnpressfve  (gnnatiwa.  tan  iwtuw.  , 
wqqien.  Miss.  Cfariatabel  PsMkhuMl's 
^Mt^t   and   subaeauant  stwad  ii 

Paokliiurst  is  an  ynign.^  ^  j^  ^^^  | 

shehas  iv*r  in  th,^  Mhlie  ey»  fW  a 
u  a#G)ng  wed  tommA  |art»  «•*  kaal 
expr«M    only    two    — "^ 


►  • 


»l>4 


TMt    MffOtaf 


J*—'  'Stfc,  ift^ 


Juw  IS*.  »9H_ 


Asquith  and  one  on  the  White  Slave  Traffic.     One 
watches  with  interest  for  the  third,)  drew  to  them 
crowds  of  women  too  intelligent  to  be  politicians  : 
but    too    little    politicians    to    be    a    match    for    the 
Pankhursts.     They  combined  like  natural  affinities. 
AU  women  who  thought  at  all  considered  their  pro- 
posals seriously  :  the  majority  were  prepared  to  give 
them  support.  Thereupon,  the  Pankhursts  selected  from 
_    the  best  available,  what  was  necessary  and  then  pre- 
tb^mselves  to  be  exchtsive,    since   Mrs.    Pankhurst 
had  her  political  axe  to  grind.     She  required  at  the 
outset,  for  the  sake  of  backing,  women  with  money 
and  with  some  capacity  :  when  she  had  obtained  these 
she  drew  the   limiting  line   which   would   keep  out 
women  with  accepted  foUowings  and  too  much  ability  : 
that  is  unless  they  came  with  ashes  in  their  hair, 
repentance  in  one  hand  and  passivity  in  the  other. 
Then  on  the  princi|de  of  the  Eastern  potenUte  who 
illustrated    the    practice    of    good    government    by 
lopping  off  the  heads  of  all  the  stalks  of  grain  which 
grew   higher  than   the  rest,    she  by   one  noeans   or 
another  rid  her  group  of  all  iu  members  unlikely  by 
virtue  trf  personality,  conspicuous  ability,  oc  nndocile 
temper,    to    prove    flexible    material    in    the    great 
cause.     The  gaps  thus  made  she  filled  up  with  units  of 
stock  siae.     These  readjustments  of  course  took  time 
but  there  resulted  no  harm  from  that,  for  before  the 
talented    or    the    conspicuous    had    shown    sufficient 
signs  of  restiveness  to  make  it  wiser  to  clear  them  off, 
they  were  tractable  enough  to  allow  their  talents  to 
be  exploited.     Thus  all  was  grist  to  the  mill  and  the 
"great  cause  "  wept  marching  on. 
iji    ijj    tjj 
As  one  learns  from  that  mournful  and  monotonous 
institution,    the    suffrage-speech,    Mrs.    Pankhurst's 
nominal  movement  is  not  »he  first  woman-suffrage 
movement.      There  existed  one  before  which  fortu- 
nately fizzled  out,   and  it  is  mainly  those  associated 
with  this  former  genuinely-suffrage  venture  and  their 
connections  who  remain  the  non-Pankhin-st  suffrag- 
ists.    Their  holdii^  aloof  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  having  questioned   Mrs.   Pankhurst's  authority 
to  speak  in   the   name  of  the   Suffrage  movement, 
they  roused  that  ladyU   implacable  ire,  and  as  we 
have     said     they     could     make     their     entry     into 
her   ranks   only    in    abject    terms.       On    the    other 
hand  their  policy  of  separation  is  partly  exfrfained  bv 
the  feding   that   they   might   very   well   regard   the 
suffrage  propaganda  as  a  sort  of  vested  interest  of 
their  own,  and  that  if  show  and  interest  were  to  be 
m»de  out  of  it,   they   might  as  well  endeavour  to 
share  in  the  credit.      Hence  they   become  as  little 
jirilUng   to   sink   the  goodwill   of   their   tradition   in 
Mrs.    Pankhurst's  organisation   as   Mrs.    Pankhurst 
IS  willing  to  allow  them  to  share  in  the  authority  over 
hers.      Two  camps  therefore — oW  and  new,   "con- 
stitutionals '•  and   "  militants,"  the  former  saddled 
~wab  a  white-elephant  in  the  shape  of  worn-out  un- 
tnrtsworthy,  specious  trkked-out  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  "  principle  of  woman-suffrage,"  who  can  rouse 
no  feeUi^,  but  are  given  a  respectful  hearing  from 
™*  Peop"  among  whom  conviction  bites  no  sharper 
And  they  can  do  nothing  to  help  themselves.     They 
are  afraW  to  try  anything  beyond  the  most  super- 
ficial of  ailments  for  fear  of  being  entangled  in  the 
entire  theory  of  Representative  Government.     It  is  a 
sheer  accident  which  the  suffragists  can  merely  deplore 
without  being  able  to  alter,  that  all  the  high  hopes  set 
a  century  ago  upon  the  working  of  the  Representa- 
tore  System  shouW  be  fin*»y  petering  out  just  as  a 
few  ardent  women  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
^system  exists  and  that  they  are  net  in  it.     Ob 
thetevri  of  intdliercnce  at  which  the  suffragists  tell 
th«r  awi  story  they  can  get  no  effective  opposition  : 
!?!"■.  •i!*!2!  f*  "**  «»l*We  of  thinking  out  just 
ttenyM  nfaUtiM  trf  the  plmstbiHties  :  on  the  other 
M«idthjr»aii«t  attract  any  menUl  force,  and  as  for 
Z'-S!'?^"*'™1£**"'  "•**  ?***  straight  past  them 
T!rT_?-'!""!y*"    ^'^^  •*•*»  '»•*  sparUe  is  secured 
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manasuvre  since  they  can  never  be  quite  sure  in  whidi 
regions  these  halos  wiH  shine  as  halos,  and  where  at 
false  lights.  Moreover,  they  stand  in  danger  of  beimr 
warned  off  rudely,  as  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  band  fe(£ 
always  that  they  are  reaping  unearned  advantatre' 
that  their  waste-land  of  dead  suffrage  propaganda 
has  become  valuable  only  through  the  fact  that  it 
lies  adjacent  to  the  centre  of  an  interest  with  tlie 
creation  of  which  their  suffrage-principle  has  had 
nothing  to  do.  (f    Itl    (^ 

This  is  the  reason  why  for  all  suffragists  who  do 
not  begin  and  end  with,  simply  "  the  vote  and  Mrs, 
Pankhurst  "  there  is  a  never-ending  fluctuation.  The 
suffrage  argument,  Uken  neat,  is  hopeless :  broken- 
down  beyond  hope  of  putting  together.     All  that  it 
can    hope    for    is    to    be    towed    along    the    track 
behind   some  interest  which  gets  its   supplies  from 
another    source.      The   commonest    way    is   to   gM 
behind  the  militant  organisation  :  the  societies  which 
are  non-militant  but  which  are  friendly  to  the  militants 
are  all  of  this  order.     They  are  innumerable  :  their 
motives  are  identical :  pledged  to  support  a  boring' 
subject,    they   gravitate   naturally   towards  the  only 
visible  halo,  the  only  point  at  which  interest  seethes. 
They  flirt  with  the  militants — if  they  are  only  on  goad 
terms  enough  :  the  Actresses'  Society,  the  New  Con- 
stitutional,  the  "  Fellowship,"  the  Freedom  League, 
the    Church    League,    the    Conservative    Women'* 
League,  and  the  rest.     The  traditional  society,  Mrs. 
Fawcett's,  is  not  sufficiently  friendly  :  it  therefore  is 
left  to  make  a  different  shift  for  itself.     It  pledges 
itself  to  give  the  pious  sniff  and  denounce  the  ways 
and  works  of  its  rival:   that  doesn't  carry  it  far: 
then,  it  makes  alliance  with  a  very  curious  party: 
the     very     peofrfe     to    grapple     with     whom    Mrs. 
Pankhurst  was  inspired  to  make  her  bold  bid  for  the 
vote  :   the  party  which  by  its  ways  and  works  has 
unconsciously  added  the  last  touch  to  the  farce  of 
representative  government :  the  ParliamenUry  Labour 
Party.  This  makes  a  doleful  combination  and  it  is  small 
wonder  that  they  are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
"ideas  "  to  stiffen  things  up  a  littte.     The  constitu* 
tionals  would  like  to  be,  if  they  dared  be,  the  "  intel- 
lectual" party  :  unfortunately  strict  suffrage  and  intel- 
lect  will   not  lie  down  together.      Their  experieoce 
with  the  "  White  Slave  "  business  will  do  something 
to  teach  them  how  wise  was  Mrs.  Pankhurst  in  the 
early  days  when  she  directed  all  argumentation  to  be- 
strictly    on    the    vote,    and    nothing    but   the   vote. 
"  Give  us  the  vote,  never  mind  why,  or  we'll  bum 
your  house  down  if  you  don't  " — that  is  the  only 
safe  argument  intdlectuaOy  speaking.     Deviate  into 
this  notion  or  into  that,  no  matter  what,  and  a  watchful 
opponent  win  catch  you  out.       It  was  what  hap- 
pened when  certain  official  English  ' '  constitutionals" 
were   sufficiently   ill-advised   as  to   have  truck  with 
such  a  journal  as  the  former  "  Freewooian^"    Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  promptly  caught  them  out.    But  for 
owr  own  compunction  at  their  woeful  case,  we  might 
have  enaUed  her  to  lay  their  twists  and  subterfiiges 
barer   than   she   managed   to   do   by   her  unassirti* 
observation.     Apparently,  judging  by  our  corresponr. 
depce  ctrfumns,   a  precisely   similar  episode  is  noy 
being  enacted  in  America.     If  suffragists  will  accept 
our  well-meant  advice,  they  wiB  postpone  their  think- 
ing   until    they    feel    less    deeply    pledged   to   their 
suffrage  opinions.     The  two  t(^;ether  can  only  end  in 
difficuhiesi— for  them.     They   must  be  prepared  to 
leave  the  one  and  cleave  to  the  otbv :  it  is  the  price 
f.'»«y  P^y  for  loyalty  to  be  content  to  say  as  in  the 
fiogk  "  we  want,  we  want,  we  want  the  vote,"  wit'' 
as  tttle  as  possible  about  "  why  "  and  "  what  fw." 
9     If     « 
We  might  here  reply  to  the  American  correspondent 
who  asks  for  a  statement  as  to  where  the  "  Free- 
woman  "   (now  the  Egoist)    stands   ii»  edatioo  » 
woman-suffrage.    Replying  on  MfmOae,  WC:  waoWl  «# 
"  N«where,"  since  the  suffrage  is  lAotfy  a  mi*twV 
indlffereace.     We  shoMid,  for  iTr*^Tnn  hear  ot  ^ 
exfeteiit*  of  a  Party  Compact  to  withMdl  vat*  fM* 
women  ter  an  rndefinite  period  with  the  same  tbetfKA 


of  feeling  with  which  we  should  hear  that  the  measure 
was  to  be  put  through  next  week.  That  as  regards 
the  "prindple." 

As  for  the  genesis  and  devekipment  of  the  Frbb- 
woman-Egoist  :  the  '  Frecwoman  '  marked  the  term 
of  an  emotion  :  the  militant  suffrage  enthu.siasm.  It 
was  a  seeking  for  the  seat  of  the  illusion  which  is  alt- 
powerful  while  heat  is  in  it :  but  which  becomes  quite 
ludicrously  patent  with  a  lowering  of  temperature. 
The  rest  there  is  in  a  good  fight  when  one  is  in  the 
mind  for  it  explains  something,  but  not,  one  felt 
everything.  There  must  be  something  besides  the 
joy  of  a  good  fight  to  explain  why  men  and  women 
set  out  hot-headed  after  first  one  hunt  and  then 
apother :  the  k>ng  list  of  good  "  Causes."  The  first 
clue  led  in  the  directioa  of  the  hypnotic  words,  the 
words  saturated  with  the  associations  of  the  zeal  of 
centuries  for  other— causes :  Morality,  Freedom, 
Right,  Justice.  The  source  of  illusion  lay  perhaps  in 
a  misinterpreUtion  of  these:  therefore  re-interpret 
and  illusion  will  vanish  in  "  True  Reality. "     So  ! 

However,  the  closer  scrutiny  which  re-interpreU- 
tjon  of  these  words  demanded  promptly  revealed  that 
it  was  not  re-interpretation  they  required  :  they  had 
received  interpreutions  enough  and  to  spare  :  what 
was  required  was  a  comivehension  of  their  nature 
and  function  and  the  confusing   of   intelligence   to 
which  their  use  led.     The  exposition  of  "The  New 
Morality  "  turned  into  a  study  of  the  words  Morality 
;^nd  Moral;  the  New  Freedom,  into  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  one  meant  by  being  "  Free."     Far  from  being 
erratic  the  devetopment  of  the  Frekwoman-Ecoist 
has  been  in  one  unbroken  line :   a  line  of  inquiry 
which  has  gnawed  its  way  straight  through  difficul- 
ties  where  the  "faithful,"  the  "  kiyal "  would  have 
broken  down  or  turned  back.      It  is  not  a  "  new  " 
morality  which  is  required,  but  an  understanding  of 
ae     moral      m  order  to  put  it  in  its  proper  p&ce 
(It  IS  to  be  remarked  that   when   the  journal   wa^ 
ffibbetmg  existent  "  morals  "  and  proposing  a  new 
^k  t  ^n  "^    "inunoral"-and    w«    deadly 
beloved  of  the  suffragists.     When  it  limited  itself  to 
explammg  what  everyone  means  by  "moral,"   and 
wt  both  existent  and  new  morality  to  find  what 
status   they    were    able,    the   cry    of    "  immoralky  " 
o«8ed  :  and  the  k>v«  of  the  suffragists  ceased  with  it- 
ZJ.r    ^'^T  u***  «°^  ^   ™*»   them   of   their 
Sin  ^^  ''*•*''•  ^*™«  *^«  •»""*  t»«^  halos  of 
«lf<onsc«>us    yu^ue.)       Moral   conduct,    it   became 
Sh^^/?  nothing  more  than  the  habitual  conduct  of 
ine  great  majority  :  sometimes,  hurtful  habitual  con- 
S  ^r"""** '*?*«°*'  =  requiring  to  be  varied  witi, 
2:'^^",*".''  P'^^  "hove  aU  it  U  varied  by  the 
nteUigence  of  the  person.     The  habit  intensifies^oSJ 
he  ^f  "?«»*«%«»* :  and  it  is  the  dead  weight  of 
he  latter  s  support  which   secures  it   respectf     Aa 
dy^rnd'w/T'*  the  habit  and  hoSTLisJtf 
''moral  "•  ""^K  for    readjustment.      To   call    him 
imS   •'\     <=h«8  him  with  the  herd:  to  call  him 
to  fan  in   '^.'^  P'*J'«»«e  him:   it  may  just  suit  him 
i  idleVI    '^,?"'»^-    Both  «l«*criptk.ns  for  him 
iZw-LL  ■''•■''^'''*^8  =*  ^y  »«*  "s*****  division, 
drink  l^'"'^''*"*^'**-     Iti*«>use,»inc«weal 
happens      x'^-'HI^f-''    •^'"•^  '^  '»'*«  "*.  <-  it  i««t 
'he^  wa;.""^%"'  "^  '^"*^="  aad  immoral  in 

Mol^Si^  »*^^^':^o™  "  goes  the  way  of  the  "  New 
'*«  Moralitv  B^^  Freedom  (fooUshly  objectivised. 
an  un,^    •^'  ^'^''^'  ^"*'  ^he  rest  ,  the  term  apart. 

;g  about  being  f^,.-  Wh«,  we  say  "  On,  i, 
»«  mean  "  n„-\  '  "Thatever  one  may  have  in  mind. 
^S     °n*ha»rt.A«vrt.<te"     ...     such 

<*  naZr    'r^^  freedom  »  entwaiy  a  aiaMar 
^S^LTi'^'^    T*»  he  awai^e  of  the  ca   *  ^^ 
di;-.::    '/  Pf^ventaoo, 
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that  others  should  forego  the  exercise  of  their  power  in 
order  to  give  them  an  appearance  of  power.  Claims 
are  the  reproaches  of  the  powerless  :  whines  for  pro- 
•  *^°"-  J^"  *•'*  suffragists'  "claims"  are  of  this 
order,  and  it  was  to  disentangle  the  journal  fnom 
association  with  these  and  with  the  kmg  list  of 
whines  Free  Speech,  Free  Love,  Free  Assembly  and 
what-not,  that  "  Freeworaan "  became  Egoist, 
which  title  IS  a  sign  hung  out  above  the  seat  of 
airthority  :  the  centre  <rf  power:  the  self.  One  has 
the  freedom  "  if  one  has  the  "  power,"  and  the 
measure  of  one's  power  is  one's  own  concern. 

1^     tt^     0  — : — 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  suffrage  without 
reference  to  militant  affairs,  since  the  periodic  agita- 
tion which  the  press  works  up  in  the  public  mind  is 
just  now   at  its  height.      The   newspapers  skilfuBy 
agitate  the  question  as  to  which  side  appeal  shall  be 
niade:  and  should  both  sides  fail  to  respond,  what 
shaU  be  done.     We  think  it  should  be  clear  by  this 
that  It  is  waste  of  breath  appealing  to  the  miUtants 
themselves  :  as— by  the  way— it  is  idle  to  talk  <rf  the 
work    of    destruction    being    perpetrated    by    paid 
persons.     There  would  be  just  as  much  pertinenoeta 
saying  that  Mr.  McKenna  or  the  judges  who  convict 
the  women  are  paid  to  do  their  jobs.     Nor  is  much 
hkely  to  be  done  by  attacking  the  society's  funds. 
I  he  newspapers  could  do  far  more  bv  ignoring  tiie 
whole  subject :  a  procedure  which  would  necessitate 
the   spending  of   funds  on   forms  of  publicity   now 
freely  provided  them  by  their  censors.     To  think  that 
It  will  IS  to  commit  the  childish  error  of  under-rating 
an  opponent.      To  be  sure,  the  Pankhursts  are  not 
sincerely   trying  to  get  a   vote:    but  then  they  are 
quite  sincere  in  trying  at  all  costs  to  make  somethinff 
else  secure :   they  are  backing  their  prestige— th<^ 
own  policy  because  it  is  their  own,  quite  apart  from 
suffrage    considerations,    exactly    as    a    man    would 
shout  on  the  horse  on  which  he  had  put  his  money 
without  r^ard   to   die   racing  merits  of  its  rivals. 
In  this  they  are  so  deeply  sincere  that  they  are  able 
to  give  an  air  of  sincerity  to  aU  tiiey  say  and  do  • 
and  It  gives  the  explanation  why  strictiy  they  cannot 
be  accounted  charlatans,  altiiough  in  the  name  of  one 
thing  they  acquire  and  use  up  support  which  was 
given  them  on  considerations  quite  other.     And  as 
It  IS  hopeless  to  appeal  to  die  Pankhursts  it  is  hope- 
tess  to  appeal  to  any  of  their  followers  while  tlw 
glamour  of  foUowing  is  on   them.       It   has  to  be 
realised  that  after  fuD  deduction  has  been  made  for 
sensational  appeals  upon  minds  confused  by  swollen 
rhetoric    the    suffragettes    are    enjoying    tiiemselves 
tremendously,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  physical  strain 
wid  horror  and  weariness.     Militancy  has,  in  tact  in 
the  emotional  life  of  those  upon  whom  it  takes  finn 

hoU  answered  a  want  in  tile  Kves  of  woman  which  is 

aU  the  more  insistent  because  it  is  but  rarely  put  into 
words.      Unless   exceptional   ability   has   opened   uO 
unusual  avenues  of  interest,  or  unless  tiiey  chance  to 
be    under    the    influence    of    some    other    satisfying 
emotion,  women  are  haunted  with  the  vague  realist 
tion   that  they  do   not  count  much   otherwise  tiian 
passively  :  tiiey  feel  non-responsibh:  and  unnecessary 
save  as  accessories.     Moreover,  usually  they  are  bur- 
dened  with  more  undirected  emotion  than  tiiey  can 
weH  carry—vague  emotion  continuously  suppressed 
uotol  It  acquires  tiie  energy  of  a  tighdy-wound  spring  : 
and  djere  is  no  prospect  of  securing  its  release  save 
upon  the  mitiative  of  some  hypothetical  person  whose 
aniearance  even  in  imagination  is  still  to  make.     To 
young  women,  educated  perhaps  not  much,  but  stifl 
more  than  the  scop^  of  their  activities  seems  to  have 
any  catt  for,  to  young  women  of  diis  sort,  and  there 
are    thousands,    pleasant,   emotional,   untrained   and 
u^ied^  the  Pankhurst  call  comes,  havii^  in  it  almost 
***  — "??*  *^*h«  iaavitable  "  Thou  art  the  young 
^•■■i««w        iiva  is  •  sphere  where  she  can  count : 
y°**  —  y^  M, »  chiM'awitft  tl>ei<a^  tattery  of 
"*?  *"*«»wp«»hara8ailjr  among  Ifcfrlaeaf^tfte 
.  Ftaaa.SafiphotBjaimarf'AigocjruanaCfcrMt;— 

From  being  nobody  among  very  ordinary  somebodies 
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ab«  ^aels  abe  has  btoamc  a  peraen  atn«n£  thoie  who 
count :  naaut  in  papers,  a  cdeiwky  :  government 
scilemnly  discussing  how  by  stretcluog  its  powers  to 
Uic  utmost  it  cae  deal  witfa  ber  :  a  pr-obiem.  Secrecy, 
glajnous,  action,  a  cause,  big  phrases,  leaders,  she 
bas  carv«d  out  a  niche  for  herself  in  tbe  scheme  of 
things.  AiuJ  no  nxire  suppces4ed  einattoa.  Eoiotieo 
stceJhcbcs  itseU  oat  to  tbe  utmost :  there  is 
tbe  abaad»n^>eot :  tbe  breaking  of  cooventinias ; 
tbe  Alretchiqg  «ut  to  oae's  full  beigbt :  the 
touch  of  tbe  "O  Akitudo."  A  very  joQy  tiaie 
surely.  Far  from  4>eiag  paid  to  live  it,  it  is  worth 
being  paid  for.  The  "physical  distress  is  an  under- 
euncBt :  not  wfaoUy  (eh.  It  will  be  felt  later,  when 
tbe  esnotion  has  died  down,  'but  neitber  tbe  deter- 
wiaatKMi  ax  the  cndiuance  wiU  lail,  as  long  as  tbe 
^■>ci«inn  lasts.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  thai  the 
suffin^ttes  canaot,  oecther  kaiders  and  kxUowers,  be 
ipfanled  t».  We  can  take  it  ior  granted  they  are 
g«Mig  to  contiaoe  to  tbe  bitter  end.  As  an  object  <tf 
appeal  tbene  rejnaias  tbe  government.  It  is  tnie  that 
as  /ar  aa  iht  geaerall  public  is  concerned  the  preasufe 
IgMW  the  geweraneot  has  never  been  so  weak.  The 
gPWanMMetst'fi  MMbbornness  in  this  matter  in  former 
tioes  has  «ken  seemed  inexplicaMe  :  it  is  for  tbe 
pr«Mnt,  at  least,  quite  explicable.  The  women  it  is 
fe(t  have  tried  bounce  unauccessfaHy,  and  it  is  a 
hMnaa  oomnion{>lace  that  the  reaction  when  boonoe 
Miscarries  is  always  stubborn  and  unyieldiag.  StiU, 
the  goK«rAaient  has  to  keep  in  view  the  fact 
thM  %kt  pt4!>lic  temper  is  very  fickle.  That  it  is 
brwirahle  to  them  to-day  is  no  ij^uarantee  that  it  will 
he  s*  to>iH«rraiw  evea  should  they  follow  the  very 
eawrse  fe>r  wtiidi  to-day  it  clamoitrs.  And  it  ia  ant 
tasf  ter  the  government  suddeaiy  to  become  harsh 
wkiea  it  btM  tnom  its  own  point  of  view  shown  itatM 
hitherto  very  senittive.  it  showld  have  remained 
iaSeaible  from  the  beginmng  if  the  cry  "  the  law  must 
he  otaintained  "  was  to  have  any  force.  The  pneaaM 
H&me  Secretary  iaherits  the  results  0/  Mr.  Ifcrbtot 
Gladstone's  "  ftexiWe  "  policy  in  1909.  Otherwise  it 
w«Mld  have  beea  easy  oonsideriAg  the  present  state 
«f  puhlic  opiniea  to  take  the  "heroic"  course  adviMd, 
iu«.  to  let  tbe  seoteaees  run  their  usitai  ooorac: 
khiVWMSr  the  responsibility  for  what  may  happen  cm 
those  who  caaee  it  to  happen.  Moreover,  ia  iIhiimi 
lag  ior  a  chai^  of  treatment  of  SMtfr^ists  the  puUie 
vmk«t  tbe  mistake  of  imagining  that  there  is  aidf 
aae  question  under  oonsideratioa,  whereas  there  are 
two.  First  there  is  the  ^aestion  of  puniahiaeiat  used 
as  a  deterrent  aad  second  there  is  the  qaestion  as  to 
what  course  can  be  expected  to  nnnimise  the  proha- 
bitity  at  further  danaage.  Now  as  a  means  of  ia^Bct- 
iog  h«-d«hip  the  "  Cat-and-Mo«se  "  Act  is  certaiaTy 
far  better  than  the  ordinary  action  of  the  taw:  for 
instaace  bei^  subjected  to'  resisted  forciWe  feeding 
means  greater  sufferiag  than  being  alk>wed  to  die  if 
one  really  waots  to.  By  first  setting  the  prisoners 
fnea  aad  the*  again  iaapritaning  them  ^tcr  a  brief 
iotttf-val  is  very  deadly  simply-  because  it  is  a  wearii^- 
doara  process  and  proportioaately  hard  to  baar.  It 
aU*  tesds  to  depress  onlookers,  whereas  a  d^th  or 
two  would  nnke  all  the  supporters  of  the  "  vJctMsa  " 
feel  t^t  they  were  bound  in  honour  aad  coaaateacy 
"to  do  soRMtbiog  "  in  order  to  make  the  tCMic 
fv«at»  appear  less  futile.  The  "  Cat-aad>-Mouie " 
Act  IS,  as  we  have  pointed  awt  before,  v«ry  caod 
Cf<MrcrxUB«nt  indeed,  wdl  cakutetad  wkh  its  wutiw 
BoUcy,  riepresaing  actios  «ad  puaktve  ftttares  to 
haeak  the  atroagest  spirits.  Aa  r^svds  the 
"  furtban  misrlawMiwui 

il/  agit^iag  tbe  puMfie 

no  act  of  any  goweraaKBt, 

t    rests    upa*    «•    aatwo^lsMt    «tMt    it 

tta  aainyattea  have  — "1"  so  feMrii  of 
pwiitital  reaJify  a*  t»  ha  awwe  of  tl«t.  ^aiBH 
«•  smmkimtat  hSuUml^  grufimm  mtTmiZ 
mUtmd  itatM.  TiM  pwrw  of  gn  iis^h^ii  k  b3t 
-^  >«<  the  toMMOiti^hUiii 


so  absurd  a  spectacle.     Jf  a  persoai  is  detennined  to 
da  as   he   bkes    in  a    certain    anti-fti-wful    way,   the 
government  is  powerless  to  atop  him.     it  cm  oah 
kiH  hin:^   a  fact  wUtk  the  gavernasent  w«ll  kn^<i. 
Hie  disturbing  «leaKnt  in  this  pMseat  «ia>«n^^ 
that  it  doesn't  want  to  be  oooaected  with  (tut  hMrtit 
ef  these  women — for  entirely  sentimental  neasons.    ft 
ta  w»  gaad    saying   that    it   wauld   treat   men  mUtt 
difciawfy.     Of  course  it  w«uM.     It  wouM  tmat  Htm 
aa  men,  but  how  can  it  treat  w«men  as  men  'Wlicn 
they   aae  women?     Men  wouid,    in  fact,    never  *st 
CtouuiatAvea  in  a  fihe  iiosition  unless  they  knew  Hht 
strong  pttMc  fe^iag  wevM  he  with  them  :  tkey  vmtU 
never  «^   upon  a  kindly  regard  tor  their  beautilW 
e^f«8  «a  save  tMem  from   the  legal  eonMlqueflc«j|  ^ 
their  act*.     Sir  Edward  Carswi  does  not  rely  upon 
beif^  so«rifut  and  of  tender  baiM  when  he  defies  the 
government.     But  the  women  do.     It  is,  sRall  we  say, 
humonMM,  tjiat  tite   cracial    p»iflt   aboiut  which  9k 
woHiew  ha^e  made  their  defiance  of  man<mad):  laws 
turn  should  be  just  this  ancient  womanly  one.     Tfit 
hu'iytr-atrilee  is  a  gainbile — heavy  stafces  laid  on  the 
certSttide  of  men's  cfwvafry  t»war<fe  woman.    Tftat  is 
why   it  is   so  strong   a   card.     Even   if,  in  a  fit  of 
exasperated   temper,    it   should  happen   to  fail  then 
jtist    now,     rt     win    have    to     be    bmtght    into 
play    tn    the    long    nm    when    tJiings    Irave    taaOl 
attwwed     to    get    a     few     degrees     worse.      'fH^ 
then,    what?     It   requires   some   spctesmen  of  the 
Order  of  MascnlitK  Chr«dry  who  reafises  the  lie  <rf 
the  ease  to  gire  the  cue  for  action.     The  person  ait 
whom    the    Fates    obviously    are    pointing   is   Iltrs. 
HoH^ry  Ward.     The  rt»e  of  the  great  Duke  of 
WeShngton  is  obviomty  destined  Jor  her :  to  aJvTst 
a  course  which  she  distrusts  and  dislikes  to  put  an 
end  to  a  State  of  affairs  whicb  she  disttfees  and  Tkaii 
stSn  more.     Her  creed  rests  on  the  maintenance  of 
men's  Chfva*-y  towards  womien  with,  in  addition,  tbe 
acknowledgment  in  deed  and  word  of  a  reciprpcal 
attitude  fn  wamen  towards  men  to  make  it  possnife. 
Then  now  exists  therefore  a  uniqne  o{^>ortunity  of 
wffei  ii^  to  the  worW  a  perfect  working  model.    Tit 
anti-siiffragTSt  leader's  most  virulent  opponents  havt 
in  "  Deeds  not  Words"  actually  hung  the  thread  of 
their  Kves  upon  men's  chmjry.     They  have,  as  Mrs. 
Ward  deefared  they  would,  by  their  failure  to  adopt 
the  reciprocal  womanly  attitadte,  madle  the  worldiig 
of  chivalry  ahnost  imposstUi:.     The  k»ss  of  their  Biies 
wobW  merety  demonstrate  what  can  already  be  fore- 
seen :  the  point  at  which  exasperation  brings  chivalry 
to  the  breaking-point.      They  have  put  themselves 
into  the  dieficate  and  painful  position  of  drawing  too 
largely  upon  the  fund  of  interested  trihdness,  and 
someone  would  do  wei  to  extricate  them  :  the  soaae- 
oae  by  preference :  a  woman.     Mrs.  Ward  has  Wr 
opportunity  :  that  in  consideration  of  the  larger  idfeal 
of  which  her  opposition  to  woman  SulFrage  is  but  a 
part,    she    waives    the    claims    which    the    present 
strength  of  those  considerations  has  given  the  pre- 
domiaaace    and    beseeches    the    government    anti- 
sa#ragists  to  combine  with  the  government  suffra- 
gists to  put  through  without  delay  a  non-contcntioui! 
measure  which  wiB  confer  on  these  women  the  parlla- 
mcntary  vote.     If  the  woman^  woman  is  returniiig, 
it  wauW  be  ftttiag  that  her  triumphal  re-entry  sMw) 
be   made   in   her   best   rdle:    the   subtle,    courteoos, 
p«>Muasiv«,  kind.     Why  aat? 


Move     T»    m->mmmmi>» 

Altar  thts  tssne  ef  Tin  EmM^r  m^  work  ih  eonoMt; 
tioa  wMi  the  joamal  wSI  he  Imited  to  that  of  cAh- 
trifeatiag  editor  manljr.  The  aaragrapbs  which  h«« 
•ppeasad  «Nitr  the  headier  '^mwk  and  Comments' 
wl  ht  rontrfctiit  by  aw  aa  lillHit  aad  with  iill> 
n  ham  t»  tM4i  a  a^Mirbf  arkKles  e»M 
hifeief  BgoiMn."  ThfrpalpKraAV* 
%  Mab  liuviet  ikMr  W«M«r,  (o  whoA^ 
I  hiiiinliil  riU'ffMiiiluiia  rfMiMf  Ite  iMmg 
U <Mk%  tleM»»  Mil  ii^'n  <r  'Maah*.  liaifci  W.C 


Old  Art  and  New  Laughter. 

THIS  is  a  gay  world,  which  does  not  mean  to  go 
to   the   dogs    so    long   as   it   can   go   to   art 
exhibitions. 
Do  not  jump  to  any  conclusion,  Reader  of  "  The 
Times,"  if  this  happens  to  strike  your  eye,  for  I  do 
not  mean  what  you  mean.     On  the  contrary. 

I  know  that  you  had  decided  to  spend  vour  shilling 
yesterday — it  seems  like  yesterday,  though  it  is 
actually  a  year  ago — at  the  Post-Impressionist  exhi- 
bition at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  instead  of  spending 
it— as  was  your  original  intention — to  see  a  farce  at 

the  music  hall.      I   know  you  split  your  sides we 

should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  your  head- 
before  the  works  of  Matisse,  Picasso,  Derain  anl 
Herbm,  but  you  did'nt  know  that  you  had  laughcl 
at  the  joke  before  you  had  come  to  the  point. 

For  the  point  of  the  joke  was  to  be  seen  the  other 
day  at  a  private  view  of  an  exhibition  of  academic 
masterpieces  in  the  same  gallery — the  gallery  which 
should  be  called  "  The  Laughing  "  instead  of  "  The 
Grafton."  It  was  the  opening  of  the  twenty-fourtii 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters.  And  the  incredible  tiling  was  the  number 
of  laughii^  parties  who  had  come  to  enjoy  the  show. 
Yes  ^ople  had  come  to  laugh  at  the  Royal  Societv 
of  P.f.s.  The  solemnity  which  covered  the  walls 
was  fit  rather  for  tears  tiian  laughter.  But  tiiere  it 
was :  people  did  come  to  laugh  and  with  tiiem  came 
the  man  who  went  to  deride  tiie  earlier  show— and 
this  time  he  laughed  louder  than  ever. 

And  aU  about  the  place  one  could  hear  criticism 
and  semi-cntical  remarks,  ratijer  like  tiiese 

A  young  man  witii  American  shoulders  joined  a 
girl  standing   before   a   portrait   catalogued,    "  The 

g'c  V  o"' '    "'rt.^''^"'  Z-^'    K.T.,^G.C.M.a! 
u.u.v.u.  It  s  a  good  one-man  show,"  said  the 

thShr'gaKr'^  "*"™'"^  ^""»  '^  -™"« 

"  w  Tr  T^^"  °"*  "*"  ?"'"*«*  <^^  these  tilings?" 
•.n,  .u  '  -^"^  *  ^*y  ""^  ">*"  mightn't  have  painted 
em-there  isn't  much  difference  between  •e^,-°b^ 
the  man  I  mean  has  only  one  picture  here  an'  it 
Twtv-don^  '^  /r*?  "H^  P'"f«^  dimes  4.We  a 
toTK  H^  r'"^  ^"^K  ^  ^''^^^  *»>«  American 
]Ll  rf  ^  •"  r^om-tiie  darkest  and  smallest  and 
least  conspicuous  m  the  place-where  almbst  by  itaelf 
hung  a  picture  by  Alfred  A.  Woolmark.     The  Se 

aun.       How  did  it  get  inside  the  R.S.  of  P  P  s  ? 

front  T^  Pf*  °^  '^^  S^^^^'y  »  &">«P  "to'^d  in 
Sn  r«i1-  T"^*?  '^''^P'e  of  "  P^tist"  poVtraiturfc- 

^uw  Tssibiv  ha?"**  •'■?!S  *"  *2  ^'"=*^"-  ConiS 

0    possibly    have    painted    such   a    masterpieee 
™y  By  Hand  and  entirely  by  himself.     One  of  tiie 

Vs'  Telf  t'd  T  i"''  P"'^*'^'-  ""'y  panted  S: 
pe?4-S^  .K  '»'-«<J  ..so«n«>ne  else-any  likely 
person-to  do  tile  rest.     "  No, "  was  tiie  weary  reolv 

A^d  iien  rwr"* ""  ^"^y "'  ^y^y  ''••""'f-" 

John  Courwos.  ' » 
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^^taff  ^Pf^O"*  poffltion.     I  am  on  the  y«w;'s 

works      I^  ^  °f  ""»^  "^sts  who  show  tfieir 

"Sciai  whit^v^tv"^''**'"  ^  '""  ^PP«»ed  to  write  an 
"toMenTof     tr^"?. '"°""*'   '"*«?'    f^ders   will 

«*  these  people  I  have  t&e  gnaicat  contempt. 


ScULPTUHB. 

I  speciaUy  begin  with  this  virile  art.  The  critics 
as  a  whole  Ignore  it-^jlace  it  always  last-H!XCUsi.S 
themselves  by  the  kind  sentence  :  "It  is  notS^f 
good-w.lI  but  lack  of  space  which  prevents  me  from," 
etc.  etc.  They  also  prate  endlessly  about  sculpture 
being  separated  from  her  mother  art :  ArchitectSre- 
•^"iJ"  « 'I'  u"  ^^"y  ''*''  ""t  lost  their  manhood  they 
would  find  that  sculpture  and  architecture  are  .one 
and  the  same  art.  On  many  occasions  sculptors 
have  erected  buildings  to  place  their  statues.  On 
many  occasions  artists  Uke  Epstein,  Brancusi  and 
myself  would  easily  build  palaces  in  harmony  with 
their  statuary.  The  architecture  that  would  result 
would  be  quite  original,  new,  primordial.  A  profes- 
sional critic's  mind  cannot  see  beyond  vile  revivals 
of  Greco-Roman  and  Gotiiic  styles.  A  professionAl 
critic  when  organising  a  provincial  exhibition  cata- 
logues tiie  group  in  red  alabaster  "  of  one  man  as 
the  group  in  white  marble  "  of  another— it  proves 
their  omniscience. 

The  sculpture  I  admire  is  the  work  of  master 
craftsmen.  Every  inch  of  the  surface  is  won  at  tiie 
point  of  the  chisel-^very  stroke  of  the  hammer  is  a 
physical  and  a  mental  effort.  No  more  arbitrary 
translations  of  a  design  in  any  material.  They  are 
fully  aware  of  the  different  quaKties  and  possibiHties 
of  woods,  stones,  and  metals.  Epstein,  whom  I 
consider  the  foremost  in  the  small  number  of  good 
sculptors  in  Europe,  lays  particular  stress  on  thils. 
Brancusi  s  greatest  pride  is  his  consciousness  of 
being  an  accomplished  workman.  Unfortunately 
Epstein,  who  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the 
A.A.A.  IS  absent  this  year.  A  work  in  marble  by 
Brancusi  is  catalogued,  but  up  to  tiie  present  it  has 
not  arrived.  It  is  a  great  pity,  for  I  intended  to 
dwell  at  length  on  the  nierits  of  tiiis  statue.  The 
number  of  people  who  are  at  all  furthering  their 
sculptural  expression  is  thus  reduced  to  Zadkin  and 
myself. 

Zadkin 
is  contributing  two  works  in  wood— another  in  stone. 
I  prefer  the  wooden  head.  We  have  here  a  com- 
position of  masses  moving  in  three  concentric  direc- 
tions. To  be  especially  admired  is  the  contrast  of 
the  deeply  undercut  hair  mass  to  the  undulated 
surface  of  the  shoulders.  This  head  would  be  a 
masterpiece  were  it  not  a  littie  spoilt  by  a  very  sweet 
expression.  The  technique  is  beautiful— a  quaUty  of 
surface  whifch  is  seldom  seen  in  wood.  The  other 
wood  "  comtaosition  "  is  far  less  satisfactory— it  is 
also  sentimen^,  which  spoils  the  general  effect.  We 
pt  in  tiie  stode  group  "  Holy  Family  "  the  same 
heads  again— in  tWo  instances  but  in  very  low  relief- 
half   the  group   is  thus  tinged   with   insipidity.      A 

corner  of  it  is  welLVcut  and  very  serene.      Chr  the 

whole  Zadkin  is  puMed  between  a  very  flowing 
individual  conception  of  form- which  some  artists 
can  lack  of  form  "—and  which  has  the  power  of 
emanating  great  life— and  a  very  sti-ong  Uking  for 
pretty  melancholy— which  bores  mfc., 

Gauoibr-Brzbska. 
r   I  have  on  show  "  a  boy  with  a  coney  "  which  has 
been  referred  to  in  these  columns  as  an  echo  of  the 
bronze  animals  of  the  Chow  dyiiasty.      It  is  better 
than  they.     They  had,  it  is  true,  a  maturity  brmight 
by   contmuous    rotundities — my    statuette   has   more 
monumental  concentration— a  result  of  the  use  of  flat 
and  round  surfaces.     To  be  appreciated  is  tiie  rela- 
tion between  the  mass  of  tiie  rabbit  and  the  right 
arm  witii  tiiat  of  tiie  rest      The  next  is  a  iSd. 
Unfortunately  I  now  see  that  had  the  planes  of  the 
wmgs   been   convex   and    the   forepart   thicker   the 
design  would  have  gained  in  buoyancy  and  stateli- 
nesB.     The  design  in  alabaster  creates  an  emotion'  of 
disbnguished    melancholy.       The    design    in    gtieen 
marble  one  of  intense  reptile  Hfe.     Tht  doorknocker 
i&  an    instance  of  an   abstract  desigiK  serving   to 
amplify  the  value  of  an  object  as  such.     No  mo«» 
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cupids  riding  mermaids,  garlands,  curtains — stuck 
anywhere  !  The  technique  is  unusual ;  the  object  is 
not  cast  but  carved  direct  out  of  sofid  brass.  The 
forms  gain  in  sharpness  and  rigidity. 

The  test  of  the  sculpture  is  an  agglomeration  of 
Rodin-Maillol  mixture  and  valueless  academism — 
with  here  and  there  someone  trying  to  be  naughty  : 
curled  nubilities  and  discreet  slits.  "^  ■'  "i'  •  ■' 

Painting. 
Lewis's  most  important  work  had  not  arrived  when 
I  wrote  this.  I  propose  to  write  another  article 
dealing  with  it  and  Brancusi's  statue  if  it  comes. 
Wyndham  Lewis  has  made  enormous  progress  in  his 
painting.  The  two  small  abstractions  "  Night 
Attack  "  and  "  Signalling  "  are  such  very  comfriete 
individual  expressions  that  no  praise  is  sufficient  to 
adequately  point  out  their  qualities.  These  are 
designs  of  wilful,  limited  shapes  ccmtained  in  a  whole 
in  motion — and  this  acquired  with  the  simplest 
means—ochres  and  blacks.  Lewis's  abstractions  are 
of  a  decided  type  and  their  composition  is  so  success- 
ful that  I  feel  right  in  seeing  in  them  the  start  of  a 
new  evolution  in  p>ainting. 

Wadswohth 
IS  wdl  represented  by  a  "  short  flight  "  :  a  composi- 
tion of  cool  tones  marvellously  embodied  in  revolving 
surfaces  and  masses.  His  bigger  picture,  No.  113, 
gives  more  pleasure  on  account  of  the  warmer 
pigments  used  and  the  construction  :  growing  in  a 
comer  and  balanced  at  the  other  by  a  short  mass. 

Philan  Gibb 
is  hung  next  to  Wadsworth,  which  makes  its  poor 
amorpiiism    and    lack   of   design    appear   the    more. 
A  really  poor  kind  of  abstraction  half-way  between 
Kandinsky  and  Picasso  of  the  early  stages. 

KANDIMSKy 

presents  an  "  improvisation,"  a  "picture  with  yellow 
cok>uring,"  and  a  third,  No.  1559.  I  have  been  told 
that  he  is  a  very  great  painter,  that  his  lack  of 
construction  is  a  magnificent  quality,  that  he  has  hit 
something  very  new.  Alas,  I  also  know  all  his 
twaddle  "  of  the  spiritual  in  art."  I  agree  that  these 
coteurs — set  free,  so  to  speak — have  an  effect  of 
mirth.  This  is  a  very  slight  emotion  nevertheless. 
My  temperament  does  not  allow  of  formless,  vague 
assertions,  "  all  what  is  not  like  me  is  evil  ";  so  is 
Kandinsky. 

A.  DE  SouzA  Cardoso 
comes  nearer  to  my  feelings.  He  has  as  much 
ccJour  as  Kandinsky  and  <rf  a  richer  kind  in  his 
"  musicien  de  huit."  Whereas  Kandinsky  always 
uses  the  same  palette — at  least  in  his  works  here — 
Cardoso  tones  it  down  to  a  perfection  in  his  "  jar- 
dinier,"  a  jewel  of  warm  blues  agitated  in  a  fresh 
■JDotioa. 

.'jiii -■«,;.. — .    ... -Kakl  HagedoKn  -''■" 

offers  the  worst  instance  of  feelingless  abstraction — 
no  emotions;  no  art. 

NrvmsoM, 

a  futurist  painter.  It  is  Impressionism  using  false 
weapons.  The  emotions  are  of  a  superficial  character, 
merginpf  on  the  vulgar  in  the  "  syncopatioa  " — 
union  jacks,  lace  stockings  and  other  tommy  rot. 
The  coloured  relief  is  at  iMSt  free  from  this  banafity 
— ^yet  there  are  ciphers  and  letters — and  though  the 
whole  is  in  good  movement  I  do  not  a{»rectate  it. 

iPeople  Uke  Miss  Dismorr,  Miss  Sauaders  and 
Miss  Jones  are  weU  worth  encouraging  in  their 
endeavours  towards  the  new  light.  "With  them  stops 
.  thtt  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  exiiibition.  Before 
dhiilii^  with  the  rest  of  the  naintinrs  I  make  a 
digressioa  among  applied  art.     Th«  Rebel  art  cefltM 


has  a  stand.  The  Ome^a  Shops  have  the  bung& 
The  Rebel  stand  is  in  unity.  A  desire  to  employ  the 
most  vigorous  forms  of  decoration  fills  it  with  fans, 
scarves,  boxes  and  a  table,  which  are  the  finest  of 
these  objects  I  have  seen. 

The  spirit  in  the  lounge  is  one  of  subtlety.  I 
admire  the  black  and  white  carpet— the  inlaid  tables 
and  trays,  the  pottery.  The  chairs,  the  cushions 
and  especially  a  screen  with  two  natural  swans  and 
the  hangings  of  patched  work  irritate  me — there  is 
too  much  pretttness. 

Happily  the  Rebel  stand  shows  that  the  new 
painting  is  capable  of  great  strength  and  manliness 
in  decoration. 

Though  I  am  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the 
other  painters,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  point  out  that  die 
rest  of  the  hall  is  shared  by  two  sections — one  com- 
posed of  able,  convinced  men  admiring  natural  forms 
only — and  the  other  of  poor  academic  imitators 
whose  efforts  cannot  be  classified  as  art  even.    * 

There  is  a  transitional  body — men  starting  fntai 
nature  and  getting  on  the  verge  of  the  abstract. 

WOLMABK. 

His  two  negroes  handling  carpets  make  a  fine 
composition.  The  not  so  violent  colours  as  usual, 
the  good  workmanship,  and  intensified  drawings 
make  of  it  his  best  work  so  far.  His  smaller 
"  negro  "  of  duller  tones  yet,  is  also  very  successfnL 
Wolmark  argues  that  his  representation  helps  to 
receive  the  emotion  purported  by  the  design.  This 
is  a  difficult  question — it  must  be  candidly  said  that 
this  form  of  art  can  co-exist  with  absolute  abstrac- 
tion and  fin  one  with  pleasure. 

Miss  Rowley  Leggbtt 

in  her  reclining  woman  shares  apparently  the  same 
view.  Her  colours  are  fresh  and  transparent,  and  as 
the  expression,  the  human  interest  at  lai^e  is  very 
secondary  to  the  composition  I  like  it  very  much, 

Horace  Brodzkv 
sends  an  able  "  still  life  "  and  a  "  portrait  " — the 
colours  are  very  warm  but  here  I  feel  the  representa- 
tion to  have  become  the  primary  quality.  A  fault  of 
which  I  accuse  the  painter  is  of  preferring  harsh 
contrast.  ''  A  quality  I  find  is  his  great  frankness. 

Miss  Hammett 
cares  much  about  representation.  It  is  very  intenst- 
ing  to  see  a  portrait  of  Zadkin,  the  wood-carver.  In 
this  work  there  are  great  technical  qualities  of  paste 
and  drawing — more  amplified  in  the  other  portrait— 
where  carefully  chosen  blacks  and  violets  create  a 
very  distinguished  effect.  I  see  from  the  quafities  of 
the  ' '  women  composition  ' '  that  the  affinities  of  this 
artist  are  coming  nearer  to  a  preference  for  abstract 
design. 

'  *  ',/  ^,  Mme.  R.  FttfCH 
has  a  good  portrait.  The  greens  and  reds  are  finely 
tempered  by  the  qualities  of  the  face.  I  reco^iK 
here  a  g|reater  talent  than  I  have  ever  met  in  a 
woman  artist.  The  "  Reginald  "  unhappily  does 
not  rank  so  high  as  this  masterly  little  head. 

Then  come  the  artists  more  or  less  closely  bound 
with  the  Camden  Town  Group. 

Mme.   Kaslowska 
has  a  good  picture — a  happy  composition  of  figufW 
in  a  half-circle — figures  of  secondary  importinoe  to 
the   composition — and    a   great   relief   with   it,  ^ 
"batnce  si  pink  atmosplttfe. 

Bbvak 
has     "  horses  " — also    an    original    contpositiM-- 
crossitt^  the  surface  of  the  picture  at  an  angle  with 
two   tentnkry   movements  b«tuiecd   by   a  gtoWf^ 
croW-     I  tteiiere  giicater  i^oyaifeM;  would  bedww*" 


from  its  colours  and  arrangement  had  Bevan  done 
away  nith  the  notion  that  he  saw  horae»  and  men. 

GiLMAN 

works  very  solidly.  His  "  Norwc^an 'Scene  "  has 
a  fine  construction.  The  colours  are  fresh,  the  effect 
very  natural  and  spontaneous,  the  technique  accom- 
plisbed. 

GiNNBR     ^  '"•  .'  ■■■'"  ''-'"^   -■ 

possesses  very  much  the  same  qualities  in  his  works 
—his  manner  of  working  Is  not  so  loose — he  loses  by 
it  in  spontaneity ;  he  gains  in  completeness. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't  agree  with 
these  two  painters'  ideas  of  realism — and  grieved  to 
see  no  hope  for  them. 


TBM    E&OtHT 


am 


Passing  Paris. 


THE  subject  being  frequenUy  prominent  in  these 
columns  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  somewhat 
overstep  the  boundaries  of  my  province  by 
quoting  that  short-worded  and  model  historian 
Montesquieu — model  because  he  criticised,  besides 
recording— on  favouritism  and  the  distribution 
of  wealth  in  democratic  states.  True  it  is  that 
Montesquieu  is  of  the  dead  past  and  the  pet^le  who 
are  frightened  to  look  back  for  fear  of  being  turned 
into  pillars  of  salt  if  they  do  so  may  resent  his 
authority  in  questions  of  moment — though  to  meet 
with  "a  modernist's  approval  it  is  only  necessary  to 
go  back  far  enough.  But  those  who  think  that  what 
was  wisdom  yesterday  is  so  also  to-day— though  that 
which  may  appear  wisdom  to-day  may  prove  to  be 
folly  to-morrow — those  who  do  not  believe  in  time, 
change,  progress  except  in  quite  a  relative  and 
limited  sense,  may  consider  the  following  passages 
as  pertinent  in  1914  as  they  were  when  written  in 
1734 : 

"  The  tyranny  of  a  {H-ince  no  more  exposes  a  sUte 
to  ruin  than  a  republic's  indifference  to  the  general 
welfare.  The  advantage  of  a  free  state  is  that  its 
revenues  are  better  administered,  but  when  they  are 
not  the  advantage  of  a  free  state  is  that  there 
18  no  favouritism :  but  when  such  is  not  the  case 
and  that,  instead  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
pnnce,  the  fortunes  have  to  be  assured  of  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  all  who  take  part  m  the  government, 
everything  is  lost;  here  laws  will  be  eluded  with  more 
danger  than  they  are  violated  by  a  prince,  who, 
oemg  the  state's  first  citieen,  has  most  interest  in  its 
preservation.  ...  In  the  state  governed  by  a 
prince,  divisions  are  easily  overcome,  because  8e 
nolds  a  coercive  power  over  the  two  parties;  but 
tney  are  more  lasting  in  a  republk:,  because  the  evil 

S  ••  ^^^^'^  ^^  ^'^  '*'**''  ***^  '"*'**  **^ 
"What  is  called  unity  in  a  political  body  is  a  very 
equivocal  thing;  die  right  one  would  be  an  har- 
"I^"*"f  ""'^y  through  which  all  parts,  however 
opposed  to  each  other  they  might  appear,  contribute 
w-wl  S:e'»eral  good— as  dissonances  in  musk  con- 
moute  to  general  harmony.  There  may  be  unity  in 
a  stete  when  there  seems  to  be  only  disorder;  that 
"to  say  a  harmony  resulting  in  happiness,  which  is 
me  only  peaqe.  It  would  be  as  with  the  different 
parts  of  the  worid,  eternally  bound  to  each  other  by 

'•  wl°°  °^  *"***"  *"'•  *^  re-action  of  those. "" 
«f,Kr  u  ".  **  *'*™*  "^  "  government  has  been  long 
Aar^f  **•  "?'•  *'*'•*  ^""e*  have  assumed  a  certain 
^aracter,  ,t  is  neariy  always  advisable  to  leave  them 
«  raey  are,  because  the  often  complex  and  unknown 
JMsons  to  which  the  state  owes  its  perpetration 
^merto  win  ensure  its-  further  maintenance :  but  if 
^^  -^  system  is  dhwged  it  is  only  poMtble  to 
^JJZ  1  »ri*^  di«ulvantage8  presented  while 
"tners  are  left  which  alone  practise  can  aacertain." 

thi'm.^'!!  ^^  ,»*^y  *^'^  Mant«qiueu  diKenMd 
<«e  moral  to  be  learnt  fnun  a  less^^  vapnaml  it 


in  more  striking  and  laconic  terms.  Thus  this 
passage  epitomising  die  cause  of  the  Romans'  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians  : 

"In  Rome,  which  was  governed  by  laws,  the 
people  left  die  direction  of  die  affairs  of  state  to  die 
senate.  But  in  Carthage,  which  was  governed  widi 
abuses,  die  people  wanted  to  do  aU  itself.  Carthage 
which  fought  with  its  riches  against  Roman  povmy' 
was,  for  this  very  reason,  at  a  disadvantage :  to  gold 
and  silver  comes  an  end,  but  virtue,  tenacity,  strength 
and  poverty  are  inexhaustible." 

•  •  •  *  ' 


In  an  article  in  the  "  Journal  "—Aritose  faiii  dhen 
must  be  a  terrible  incitement  to  crime — M.  Urbain 
Gohier,  one  of  the  most  useful  journalists  in  France 
to-day,  deplores  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  criminal 
legislature  and  die  wilful  apadiy  of  the  government 
widi  regard  to  die  spread  of  alcoholism— die  main 
cause  of  degeneration  in  France  and  its  colonies. 
Certain  it  is  that  twenty  years  ago  the  working- 
classes  of  France  were  a  sober  people.  To-day  most 
distincdy  diey  are  not.  This  the  most  superficial 
observer  can  see  for  himself  without  reference  to  the 
appalling  statistics. 

•  •  •  • 

Last  month  Mile.  Ltontine  Zanta  was  the  first 
woman  in  France  to  take  her  degree  as  doctor  in 
philosophy,  while  just  before  her.  Mile.  Duportat  was 
the  first  to  be  named  doctoresse  is  lettres.  Mile.  Zanta 
graduated  with  a  remarkable  study  on  the  Renas- 
cence of  Stoicism  in  the  i6th  century  and  commen- 
taries on  the  French  translation  of  Epictetus  published 
in  1567  by  Andrd  de  Rivaudeau,  while  Mile.  Duportat 
was  successful  with  a  thesis  on  the  history  <rf  art 

•  •  •  • 

In  "  Le  Temps  Present"  M.  Georges  Le  Cardonnel 
has   the  courage   to   assign   his   proper  rank  to   M. 
Paul  Claudel,  one  of  those  unfortunate  martyrs  we 
were  speaking  about  the  other  day  who  are  killed 
by  admiration  before  their  death — the  earliest  period 
at  which  admiration  ought  to  be  distributed  without 
reserve.     For  everyone  bows  down  in  worship  before 
the  author  of  "  L'Echange,"  recendy  produced  at 
the  Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier,  and  other  estim- 
able works.     He  has  become  the  emblem  of  literary 
respectability — a    banner    round   which    rally    people 
with  die  most  diverse  creeds  and  ambitions.      Even 
those  who  cater  for  the  "  boulevard  "  now  admire 
him  because,   no  doubt,   he  does  not  compete  with 
their  particular  line  of  trade,   thus  they   appear  to 
march    with   the   times   and    "  genuine "    literature. 
Then  there  are  "  the  cunning  who  sing  in  all  choirs 
and    howl    with    ail    wolves";    again,    politics    and 
religion,  each  and  together,  contribute  to  the  favour 
enjoyed  by  M.  Claade}.     There  are  those,  also,  wTio 
seem  to  be  mystically  affected  and  fall  into  a  kind  of 
ecstatic  trance  as  soon  as  his  name  is  pronounced. 
Others,  instanced  by  M.  Le  Cardonnel,  try  to  justify, 
in  Claudel's  works,  their  own  errors  and  abortions, 
their    own    incomprehension    of    French    genius— all 
such    who   think    that   genius  commences   witfi   the 
horror  of  symmetry  and  reserve,  and  are  enthusiasts 
not  of  the  qualities  presented  by  this  writer  but  of 
the  features  which  are  odious  to  those  whose  criticism 
IS  free  from  other  than  purely  artistic  motives,  who 
will  not  admit  that  the  fact  a  work  is  like  nothing 
that  ever  preceded  it  is  not  in  itself  a  virtue,  since  all 
great  works  are  precisely  reminiscences  of  something 
which  they  renew  and  continue.     "  A  great  French 
work,"  writes  M.  Le  Cardonnel,  "  appeals  to  all  the 
ancestors  we  have  in  us  and  who  also  claim  satis- 
faction ;    and    it    is    only    when    they    are    that    we 
shall  be  satisfied.     The  French  of  1914  are  not  the 
fruit    of    spontaneous    generation."       A    play    like 
"  L'Echange  "    "  appeals,    perhaps,    to    the    intelli- 
gence, demanding,  as  it  does,  an  effort  to  discover 
the  qrmbol  hidden  under  the  verbal  flow    .     .   .    but 
not  for  a  sin^e  momsnt  does  it  aomtae  diaintnrestKl 
pleasure  or  give  asstlMtk  gradficstjoAk " 
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For  a  reason  difficalt  to  diacern — though  a  guess 
may  be  ventured — the  French  reviews  generally  allow 
more    space    to    criticism    of    the    drama    than    to 
that  of  the  other  arts.     It  is  a  problem  because  the 
stage  seems  to  any  intelligent  and  practical  mind  an 
almost  obsolete  art.     To  this,  however,  few  people 
will  agree  though  all  admit  that  it  is  in  as  bad  a 
way  commercially  as  it  is  artistically.     Never  has  the 
theatrebeen  more  superfluous,  never  has  such  a  pother 
been   made  round   it.     New   playhouses   are  opened 
daily,  whole  newspapers  and  magazines  are  devoted 
to  theatrical  enterprise  and  altogether  a  kind  of  wild 
and   entirely    vain    activity    surges    about    its    atrno- 
sphere.  The  stage  provides  the  test  career  for  women 
and  one  of  the  best  for  men.     Only  pla)rwrights  and 
the  raison  d'itre  of  the  theatre  are  lacking  to  make  it 
prosperous.      We   thought   there   was   a   public   but 
this,  too,  we  are  informed,  is  found  wanting.  Nothing 
can  drag  people  to  the  theatre  any  longer  except  a 
free  ticket.     Writing  about  M.   Antoine's  departure 
from  the  bankrupt  Odten,  M.  Le  Cardonnel  says — 
also  in  "  Le  Temps  Present  " — the  Paris  public  takes 
no  interest  in  any  efforts  whatever,  made  to  edify  or 
entertain  it,  save  those  of  boxers.     His  comparison 
between  the  failures  in  the  theatrical  world  and  those 
in   the   publishing   trade   mify   interest   readers   who 
think  everything  is  always  more  satisfactory  abroad 
than  at  home.      The  causes  are  the  same,   but  the 
consequences  differ  in  this  sense  that  the  failure  to 
revive  the  dramatic  art  does  not  prevent  playwrights 
from  making  fortunes  at  the  cost  of  managers  and 
shareholders  while  in  the  sphere  of  books  the  slump 
affects    alone    authors — publishers    thrive.       M.    Le 
Cardoanel  attributes  the  dramatic  inertia  to  mislead- 
ing because  interested  press  criticism  and  the  absence 
of  an  aite.       The  plain  fact  that  there  are   more 
theatres    and    actors    than    are    wanted    is    probably 
nearer  the  truth.     M.  Le  Cardonnel  says  himself  that 
the  main  reason  of  the  theatre  is  to  preseat  powerful 
foreshortenings    of    synthetical,     typical    character. 
This  answers  a  puzzling  question,  namely  the  object 
of  tl^  theatre  after  the   invention  of  the  printing- 
machine  and  spread  of  democratised  education,  while 
It  defines  the  limitations  of  dramatic  art  confirming 
the  theory  that  demands  are  made  on  it  beyond  the 
scope  of  its  possibilities  or  purpose. 
•  •  •  • 

While  the  drama  is,  it  appears,  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
not  for  years  has  there  been  such  a  drought  in 
literary  productions  of  any  value.  Mr.  Baptiste  von 
Helmholtz,  in  his  despair  with  English  writers,  would 
fall  back  upon  French  books,  meanwhile  the  best  the 
French  publishers  can  do,  apparently,  is  to  give  us 
reprints  of  classics  and  translations  after  English 
authors.  One  of  the  finest  iii  the  former  class  is 
Rousseau's  "  Confessions  "  (to  which  have  been 
joined  the  "  Reveries  d'un  Promeneur  Solitaire  ") 
after  flie  autograph  MS.  at  Geneva  mvnmpanied  by 
Uie  variations  shown  by  the  MS.  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Eteputies,  edited  with 
notes  by  Ad.  van  Sever  (Georges  Cr*s  et  Cie., 
IMiUiahers;  io«r.  50).  This,  as  tie  preface  informs 
us,  IS  the  very  first  editbn  in  absolute  conformity 
widi  the  original  MS.,  all  previous  editions  having 
either  been  incorrect  reproductions  of  the  MS.  given 
by  Th^rese  Le  Vasseur  to  the  Convention  or  singular 
mixtures  of  the  two,  the  latter  and  the  one  at 
Geneva.  The  Petitain  editk>n,  hitherto  considered 
the  best,  contains  mistakes  and  (intentional) 
omissions. 

"When  one  recalls,"  writes  M.  van  Bever,  "  how 
aRousseau's  memory  has  been  served  by  those  in 
WMoi  he  had  placed  his  trust,  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  revere  his  name,  one  would  fain  conclude 
that  this  man,  who  has  been  held  up  as  persecuted 
and  mad,  was,  in  reality,  the  victim  of  an  inexorable 
fate.  The  written  word,  when  not  even  the  actual 
facts,  proves  that,  after  having  been  deceived  by  his 
friends,  rabunderstood  or  basely  criticised  by  the 
adwrMries  of  his  opinions,  the  betrayal  of  his 
admirers  was  aito  to  be  his  lot." 
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The  exquisitely  printed  letter-press  is  accompanied 
by  reproductions  after  beautiful  old  prints,  while  g 
complete  index  of  bibliography  and  nomenclature 
together  with  M.  van  Bever 's  numerous  scholarly 
notes,  make  of  this  publication — which  is  in  a  handy 
portable  size — not  only  a  work  of  art  but  a  standard 
work  of  reference. 


•  •  •  • 


"  Jean  et  Louise,"  the  innocent  title  of  a  book  by 
a  peasant  called  Antonin  Duserre,  discovered  by 
Mme.  Marguerite  Audoux,  and  which  first  saw  die 
light  of  day  in  an  English  version  by  the  translator  of 
"  Marie-Claire,"  has  only  just  been  published  in  its 
original  language  by  the  firm  of  Calmann-L^vy.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  read  this  book  to  know  what  it  it 
like — which  does  not  mean  it  is  worthless. 


"  Le     SMucteur "     (Payard)     is     Mme.     Girard 
d'Houville's  fourth  and  last  novel.     The  daughter  of 
]osi  Maria  de  Hirddia  and  wife  of  Henri  de  R^nier 
continues  to  write  as  she  should  and  her  preface  to 
this  story  of  life  in  Cuba  in  the  fifties  is  very  promis. 
ing._     The   rest   of  it  is  not   as   good   as  were  her 
earlier  novels — written  for  the  love — or  the  fun— of 
writing,  but  this  being  written  for  the  sake  of  filling 
a     saleable    volume,     it     is     distinctly     inferior    to 
"  L'Inconstante,"      "  Le     Temps     d'Aimer,"     and 
"  Esclave."     A  gentle,   pliable  creature,  not  caring 
to  battle  with  the  more  harassing  phases  of  life — aiW 
in  this  hers  resemble  the  dilletantesque  tastes  of  her 
husband — Mme.  d'Honville  is  charming  when  puerile, 
tender  and  amorous.     These  are  not  very  substantSal 
qualities   with   which   to   feed   a   number  of  novels, 
consequently  she  is  soon  exhausted  and  has  to  resort 
to  padding.      But   there   are   some   pretty  and  less 
fatigued  pages  «f  which  this  is  among  the  freshest : 
"Tout  de  suite,   c'^taient  des   sentiers  de  fleurs 
qui  conduisaient  it  la  montagne,  mais  on  ne  voyait 
pas  encore  leurs  couleurs  et  on  ne  sentait  pas  encoK 
leurs  parfums;  un  Wger  brouillard,  l^ger  comme  le 
voile   de   Silvina,   flottait   sur  les   plaines  allong^ 
haleine  de  cette  heure  unique,  car  le  ciel  est  toujours 
sans   nuages.     Cette   vapeur   de  I'aube,    fraiche,  li 
peine    humide    et    mollement    suspendue   comme  les 
mouvants  hamacs  des  esprits  a^riens,  s'dl&ve  peu  k 
peu  en  ondulant  au-dessus  de  la  terre  endormie  et 
semble,  ainsi,  les  rideaux  flottants  dont  se  protige 
encore   son   matinal   repos.     Dans    I'enveloppement 
des  ^harpes  brumeuses,  les  arbres  se  ddgagent  des 
limbes  de  I'aube;  une  sorte  de  frissonnement  circule 
en  fr^missant  de  la  terre  aux  racines  et  des  herbes 
aux    insectes,    et    monte    des    v^g^taux    jusqu'aux 
oiseaux.        Le   brouillard    infini   devient   d'un  blanc 
vivant,^  puis  tout  rose,  d'un  rose  de  coquillage,  de 
p^tale,  ou  de  pied  de  ddesse;  vision  fugitive  et  dont 
les    yeux    des    hommes   ont    4    peine    les   temps  de 
s-  eoiowF.     ruis  ir  ne  se  dissipe  pas,  cc  brouiHard  i* « 
n'est  plus.     .     .     .     D'un  seul  trait,  le  soleil  I'a  bu, 
d'une  aspiration  si  intense  et  si  subite  qu'on  n'a  pu 
le  voir  se  d^hircr  ni  s'^anouir.     Et  le  soleil  est  14, 
invincible,  dans  tout  son  ^panouissement  enfiammi, 
gigantesque  et  divine  fleur  des  tropiques  cdlestes.    U 
rayonne  et  resplendtt  dans  le  ciel  enti&rement  row. 
L'horizon'  embras^   est   un    vaste   champ   de   roses. 
>     .     La  terre   rafraichie  est  jeune  comme  aux 
premiers   fours   du   monde,    et   la   nature   heureuse 
s'^tire  et  ressuacite,  dans  I'all^resse,  dana  la  lumiiie 
et  dana  ua  oc^an  d'odeurs. " 

And  a  number  of  bumorotu  or  sensitive  touches 
like  these; 

"  Je  veux,  criat-il,  que  Dieu  me  la  rende. 
"  Ne  blasphtoe  pas,  Panchito  bien-aim^;  ne  blas- 
pheme pas;  incline  toi  devant  les  volont^s  du  Christ. 
"  Mais  il  a  la  Sainte  Viergc,"  balbudait  renfapt 
dans  one  eriae  de  larmcs  am^es;  "  qu'avait  il  besofo 
de  Maiwta,  ma  Mamita  &  moi ;  ^  Panchito,  qui.  sui* 
seut»  tout  seul,  tout  seul  t" 

"  Sa  main  encore  si  petite,  dtait  ouverte,  la  pauiue 
-an  t-'air,  sur  la  daotcUe.  II  iwnMr''*  %t*^^'*  aiosi* 
dam  »«Q  s^nnaail  coi|fiant  at  doux,  qua  I»  dasdoia  JMi 


apportflt  confin  son  aumflne  et  mlt,  dans  cette  petite 
main,  ouverte,  la  consolation  et  I'apaisement  & 
dfifaut  du  bonheur  unique  qu'elle  lui  avait  repris  si 
tdt  et  si  avarement. "  '^ 

On   the   whole,    nothing    to   compromise    a   good 
literary  reputation  and  little  that  will  add  to  it. 

Saint  Fiacrk. 

A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a 
_-_ Young  Man. 

~  Bv  Jambs  JovcH.     "       • 

T  T  was  towards  the  close  of  hU  first  term  in  the 
1  college  when  he  was  m  number  six.  I^Iis  sensitive 
nature  was  still  smarting  under  the  lashes  of  an 
undivined  and  squalid  way  of  life.  His  soul  was  still 
disquieted  and  cast  down  by  the  dull  phenomenon  of 
Dublin.  He  had  emerged  from  a  t^o  years'  spd^ 
of  reverie  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  sceW^ 
every  event  and  figure  of  which  affected  him  inti: 
mately,   disheartened   bun    or   allured    and    whether 

ilfi^r'i'^^^t"^'"'!*  ^^"'^  ^^  '•^^ays  *ith  unrest 
and  bitter  thoughts.  All  the  leisure  which  his  s^^ 
life  left  him  was  passed  m  the  company  of  subversive 
writers,  whose  gibes  and  violence  of  speech  set  up  a 

erment  in  his  brain  before  they  passed  out  of  it  i^to 
his  crude  writings. 

.^.IT^  ^1i  ^°'  ^'"a  ^*  '*'«^  '"'^"^  °f  his  week 
^hn^r  7  ^""**^?'>  f  »»«  ""ched  from  home  to  the 
school,  he  read  his  fate  m  the  incidents  of  the  wa7 
pitting  himself  against  some  figure  ahead  of  him  and 
quickening  his  pace  to  outstrip  it  before  a  cerSn 
goal  was  reached  or  planting  his  steps  sLupSX 
n  the  spaces  of  the  patchwork  of  thV  pathway  and 

S'rrytssa^"  '"^  ^"""^  '^  '^»*  «^  -*  «"'^ 

^?"  ^^^'^u'"',  Tuesday  the  course  of  his  triumphs 
was  ruddy  broken.     Mr.  Tate,  the  English  S^ 
pointed  his  finger  at  him  and  said  blunXr  ' 

TJ  u!^°'^  ''"*  '*«^**y  "•  his  essay.       ,       , 

A  hush  fell  on  the  class.     Mr.  Tate  did  not  Break 

but  dug  with  his  hand  between  his  thighs  wfaSe 

wrists.     Stephen  did  not    00k  up.      It  was  a  raw 

S  ""h™'"^  ^^  "'•  «y"  ^«*  stiu  L^4  'Z 

oTihl  7"^  conscious  of  faihire  and  of  det^ion, 

iili.  •"■  I'  ^1'  "^^  '"''"'  *«"*  home,  and  fe" 

mo^tt^eLi?"*^  "'"'^''  ^'■°'"  ^'-  ■^'*"  «*  *«  *='"» 

-Perhaps  you  didn't  know  that,  he  said. 
--pWhere?  asked  Stephen.  

out  ielsiay"'*^'*'"*'*'  *""  '*''^'"«  "»'"'  ««'»  ^»<i 

Rm  "*'^.^'      ^r*  ''*°"'  *^  Creator  and  the  soul. 

'^;;^^<'WsiMl!^ of  ev^api^o^'unt  nearer/  Th^'j 


•»r 


Stephen  murmured  :  -Z::T:r\Z. . 

h  Ir""*  *?*^  *  poisilriliiy  of  mm  re«hmg. 
folded  u'r.  ^.  J"'»»»««»«>''^«»d   Mr.    Tate,    appeased, 
saying:  '^  "^^  '^^  ^"^  ''  '"«»  "^  him. 

j^  O    ■     •     .     Ah  I  ever  reacMng.     That's  another 

lotejc''  t^^'  was  not  so  soon  appeased.     Though 

j.   f  •*"*  h'm  a  vague  general  malignant  joy. 

walking  °'P**  ^^*"'"   this   public  chiding   he   was 

Xn^r^'  '•'*?*'■  »'°"«  the  Dnuncondra  Road 
"en  Be  heard  a  vok»  cry  : 
-Haiti 

coilrfni^"**  f"**  "^  t**^  '>«>3"»  ^  his  own  daaa 
"  '^'«<1  out  and,  as  hk  marcied  forward 


his  hiro  attendants    he  deft  the  air  before  him  with 
a  thin  cane,   m  time  to  their  steps.      Bolaad    his 

while  Nash  came  on  a  few  steps  behind,  blowing  from 
the  pace  and  wagging  his  great  red  h^      ^ 

As  soon  as  the  boys  had  turned  into  Qonliffe  Road 
together  they  began  to  speak  about  boSc.^ 
writers,  saying  what  books  diey  were  i«S  wd 
how  many  books  there  were  m  their  faSe«MK^k, 
cases  at  home.  Stephen  listened  to  them  in  M«ne 
wonderment  for  Boland  was  the  dunce  an^N^h  Se 
dler  of  the  dass.  In  fact  after  some  talk  abouTthdr 
favourite  writers  Nash  dedared  for  Captain  iK^t 
who,  he  said,  was  the  greatest  writer.  "^^^ 

—  Fudge  I  said  Heron.    Ask  Dedalus.     Who  ia 
the  greatest  writer,  Dedalus?  "no  la 

sai^r*"™  ""'"^  *"  """^^^  '"  t^  1»"ti«>n  «nd 

—  Of  prose  do  you  mean?  .    / 

—  Yes.  .     ..  Jl'j. 

—  Newman,  I  think. 

—  Is  it  Carduial  Newman?  asked  Boland. 

—  Yes,  answered  Stephen. 

..  I!!S  V\  broadened  on  Nash's  freckled  face  as  ha 
turned  to  Stephen  and  said  : 

—  And  do  you  like  Cardinal  Newman,  Dedalus? 

—  O  many  say  that  Newman  has  the  best  prose 
style.  Heron  said  to  the  other  two  in  explanatiob ;  of 
course  he's  not  a  poet.  ' 

Bo"iLd"'*  ^^°  '"  *•  "^^  P^'   "*™°^  *«^ 
^—  U)rd  Tennyson,  of  course,  answered  Heron. 

—  O,  yes,  Lord  Tennyson,  said  Nash.  We  have 
all  his  poetry  at  home  in  a  book. 

At  this  Stephen  forgot  the  silent  vows  he  had  been 
making  and  burst  out :  ^^ 

—  Tennyson  a  poet !     Why,  he's  only  a  rhymster  ! 

—  O,  get  out !  said  Heron.  Everyone  knows  that 
Tennyson  is  the  greatest  poet. 

—  i^d  who  do  you  think  is  the  greatest  poet? 
asked^Boland,  nudgmg  his  neighbour. 

—  Byron,  of  course,  answered  Stephen. 

Heron  gave  the  lead  and  all  three  joined  iit  • 
scornful  laugh.  **   "*  .f 

—  What  are  you  laughing  at?  asked  Stephen.     " 

—  You,   said  Heron.      Byron  the  greatest 
We  s  only  a  poet  for  uneducated  people. 

He  must  be  a  fine  poet !  said  Boland. 

—  You  may  ke^  your  mouth  shut,  said  Stephea. 
turning  on  bun  boldly.  All  you  know  about loetr^ 
18  what  you  wrote  up  on  the  slates  m  the  yard  and 
were  going  to  be  sent  to  the  loft  for. 

Boland,  in  fact,  was  said  to  have  written  on  the 
slates  in  the  yard  a  couplet  about  a  classmate  of.  hi* 
who  often  rode  home  from  the  college  on  a  pvnri 


As  Vyion  was  riding  into  Jerusalem        -  '" 
He  fell  aifd  hurt  his  Alee  Kafooxtbm. 

This  thrust  put  the  two  lieutenants  to  sHence  but 
rleron  went  on  : 

—  Ia  any  case  Byron  was  a  heretic  and  immorai 
too.  ^^ 

—  I  don't  care  what  he  was,  cried  Stephen  hotly. 
--  You  care  whether  he  was  a  heretic  or  not?  said 

Nash. 

—  What  do  you  know  about  it?  shouted  Stephea^ 
You  never  read  a  Ihie  of  anything  in  tout  UI^  «SCMt 
a  trans  or  Boland  either. 

—  I  know  that  Byron  was  a  bad  man,  said 
Boland. 

—  Here,  catch  hold  of  this  heretfc.  Heron  called 
out. 

In  a  moment  Stephen  was  a  prisoner. 

—  Tate  made  you  buck  up  the  other  day,  Heron 
went  on,  about  the  heresy  in  your  essay. 

-*-  I'll  tell  him  to-morrow,  said  Boland. 

—  Will  you?  said  Stephen.  You'd  be  afraid  to 
open  your  lipa. 
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—  Ay.     Afraid  of  your  life. 

—  Behave    yourself !    cried    Heron,    cutting    at 
Stephen's  legs  with  his  cane. 

■  It  was  the  signal  for  their  onset.  Nash  pinioned 
his  arms  behind  while  Boland  seized  a  long  cabbage 
stump  which  was  lying  in  the  gutter.  Struggling 
and  kicking  under  the  cuts  of  the  cane  and  the  blows 
of  the  knotty  stump  Stephen  was  borne  back  against 
a  barbed  wire  fence. 

—  Admit  that  Byron  was  no  good^ 

^rii-.   No.  '*■  ■  •'  ■  V"  ■ 

V' —  Admit.  'a'-  -.'A.  ■: 

li,*— So.  •.■>  ir^f.-^'  ^•.■v. ■.'  .■,-.,. 

—  Admit ^^ ~ 

—  No.    No. 

At  last  after  a  fury  of  plunges  he  wrenched  himself 
free.  His  tormentors  set  oCF  towards  Jones's  Road, 
laughing  and  jeering  at  him,  while  he,  half  blinded 
with  tears,  clenching  his  fists  madly  and  sobbing. 

While  he  was  still  repeating  the  Confittor  amid 
the  indulgent  laughter  of  his  hearers  and  while  the 
scenes  of  that  malignant  episode  were  still  passing 
sharply  and  swiftly  before  his  mind  he  wondered  why 
he  twre  no  malice  now  to  those  who  had  tormented 
him.  He  had  not  forgotten  a  whit  of  their  cowardice 
and  cruelty  but  the  memory  of  it  called  forth  no 
anger  from  him.  All  the  descriptions  of  fierce  love 
and  hatred  which  be  had  met  in  books  had  seemed  to 
him  therefore  unreal.  Even  that  night  as  he  stumbled 
homewards  along  Jones's  Road  he  had  felt  that  some 
power  was  divesting  him  of  that  sudden-woven  anger 
as  easily  as  a  fruit  is  divested  of  its  soft  ripe  peel. 

He  remained  standing  with  his  two  companions  at 
the  end  of  the  shed  listening  idly  to  their  talk  or  to 
the  bursts  of  applause  in  the  theatre.  She  was  sitting 
there  among  the  others  perhaps  waiting  for  him  to 
appear.  He  tried  to  recall  her  appearance  but  could 
not.  He  could  remember  only  that  she  had  worn  a 
shawl  about  her  head  like  a  cowl  and  that  her  dark 
eyes  had  invited  and  unnerved  him.  He  wondered 
had  he  beeq^in  her  thoughts  or  she  had  been  in  his. 
Tlien  in  the  dark  and  unseen  by  the  other  two,  he 
rested  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  upon  the 
palm  of  the  other  hand,  scarcely  touching  it  lightly. 
But  the  pressure  of  her  fingers  had  been  lighter  and 
steadier  :  and  suddenly  the  memory  of  their  touch 
traversed  his  brain  and  body  like  an  invisible  wave. 
A  boy  came  towards  them,  running  along  under 
the  shed.  He  was  excited  and  breathless. 
.  —  O,  Dedalus,  he  cried,  Doyle  is  in  a  great  bake 
,  about  you.  You're  to  go  in  at  once  and  get  dressed 
/or  the  play.     Hurry  up,  you  better. 

—  He's  coming  now,  said  Heron  to  the  messenger 
with  a  haughty  tfrawl,  when  he  wants  to. 

The  boy  turned  to  Heron  and  repeated  : 

—  But  Doyle  is  in  an  awful  bake. 
-~  Win  yon  teft  Doyle  with  my  best  i 

that  I  damned  his  eyes?  answered  Heron, 

■■—  Well,  I  must  go  now,  said  Stephen,  who  cared 
little  for  such  points  of  honour. 

■  —  I  wouldn't,  said  Heron,  damn  me  if  I  would. 
iThat's  no  way  to  send  for  one  of  the  senior  boys.  In 
.  «  bake,  indeed !  I  think  it's  quite  enough  that 
-  you're  taking  a  part  in  his  bally  old  frfay. 
.J,.  This  spirit  of  quarrelsome  comradeship  which  he 
r;^  l^d  observed  lately  in  his  rival  had  not  seduced 
S^jcpiif n  from  his  habits  of  quiet  obedience.  He  mis- 
trusted the  turbulence  and  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
$uch  comradeship  which  seemed  to  him  a  sorry 
anticipation  of  manhood.  The  question  of  honour 
hero,  raised  was,  like  all  such  questions,  triria!  to 
him.  While  his  mind  had  been  pursuing  its  intan- 
gible phantoms  and  turning  in  irresolution  from  such 
pursuit  he  had  heard  about  him  the  constant  voices 
of  his  father  and  of  his  masters,  urging  him  to  be  a 
gentleman  above  all  things  and  urging  him  to  be  a 
good  Catholic  above  all  things.  These  voices  had 
now  come  to  be  hoUow-souading  in  his  ears.  When 
the  gymnasium  had  been  opened  he  had  lM«rd 
nootlwr  voKe  urging  him  to  be  strong;  and  manly  sad 


healthy  and  when  the  movement  towards  natioinl 
revival  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  the  college  yw 
another  voice  had  bidden  him  be  true  to  his  counto 
and  help  to  raise  up  her  language  and  tradition,  jj 
the  profane  world,  as  he  foresaw  a  worldly  voice 
would  bid  him  raise  up  his  father's  fallen  state  by  hit 
labours  and,  meanwhile,  the  voice  of  his  school, 
comrades  urged  him  to  be  a  decent  fellow,  to  shield 
others  from  blame  or  to  beg  them  off  and  to  do  his 
best  to  get  free  days  for  the  school.  And  it  was  the 
din  of  all  these  hollow-sounding  voices  that  made  him 
halt  irresolutely  in  the  pursuit  of  phantoms.  He 
gave  them  ear  only  for  a  time  but  he  was  happy  only 
when  he  was  far  from  them,  beyond  their  call,  alone 
or  in  the  company  of  phantasmal  comrades. 

In  the  vestry  a  plump  fresh-faced  Jesuit  and  u 
elderly  man,  in  shabby  blue  clothes,  were  dabbling 
in  a  case  of  paints  and  chalks.  The  boys  who  had 
been  painted  walked  about  or  stood  still  awkwardly 
touching  their  faces  in  a  gingerly  fashbn  with  tiieir 
furtive  fingertips.  In  the  middle  of  the  vestry  a 
young  Jesuit,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  college, 
stood  rocking  himself  rhythmically  from  the  tips  of 
his  toes  to  his  heels  and  back  again,  his  hands  thrust 
well  forward  into  his  side  pockets.  His  small  head 
set  off  with  glossy  red  curls  and  his  newly  shaven 
face  agreed  well  with  the  spotless  decency  of  his 
soutane  and  with  his  spotless  shoes. 

As  he  watched  this  swaying  form  and  tried  to  tead 
for  himself  the  legend  of  the  priest's  mocking  smile 
there  came  into  Stepfien's  memory  a  saying  which  he 
had  heard  from  his  father  before  he  had  been  sent  to 
Clongowes,  that  you  could  always  tell  a  Jesuit  by 
the  style  of  his  clothes.  At  the  same  moment  he 
thought  he  saw  a  likeness  between  his  father's 
mind  and  that  of  this  smiling  well-dressed  priest : 
and  he  was  aware  of  some  desecration  of  the 
priest's  oflfce  or  of  the  vestry  itself,  whose  silence 
was  now  routed  by  loijtd  talk  and  joking  and  its  air 
pungent  with  the  smells  of  the  gasjets  and  the 
grease. 

While  his  forehead  was  being  wrinkled  and  his 
jaws  painted  black  and  blue  by  the  elderly  man  he 
listened  distractedly  to  the  voice  of  the  plump  young 
Jesuit  which  bade  him  speak  up  and  make  his  points 
clearly.  He  could  hear  the  band  playing  Tht  Ulj  of 
Killamey  and  knew  that  in  a  few  moments  the  curtain 
would  go  up.  He  felt  no  stage  fright  but  the  thought 
of  the  part  he  had  to  play  humiliated  him.  A 
remembrance  of  some  of  his  lines  made  a  sudden 
flush  rise  to  his  painted  cheeks.  He  saw  her  serious 
alluring  eyes  watching  him  from  among  the  audience 
and  their  image  at  once  swept  away  his  scruples, 
leaving  his  will  compact.  Anodier  nature  seemed  to 
have  been  lent  him  :  the  infection  of  the  excitement 
and  youth  about  him  entered  into  and  transformed 
hi*  moody  mistrustfulness.  For  one  rare  moment  he- 
seemed  to  be  clothed  in  the  real  apparel  of  boyhood : 
and,  as  he  stood  in  the  wings  among  the  other  players, 
he  shared  the  common  mirlJi  amid  which  the  drop 
scene  was  hauled  upwards  by  two  able-bodied  priests 
with  violent  jerks  and  all  awry. 

A  few  moments  after  he  found  himself  on  the  stage 
amid  the  garish  gas  and  the  dim  scenery,  acting 
before  the  innumerable  faces  of  the  void.  It  s""^ 
prised  him  to  see  iJiat  the  play  which  he  had  known 
at  rehearsals  for  a  disjointed  lifeless  thing  bad 
suddenly  assumed  a  life  of  its  own.  It  seemed  now 
to  play  itself,  he  and  his  fellow  actors  aiding  it  wi'" 
thei«(  parts.  When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  seen* 
he  heard  the  void  filled  with  applause  and,  through 
a  rift  in  a  side  scene,  saw  the  simple  body  before 
which  he  had  acted  magically  deformed,  the  void  oi 
faces  breaking  at  all  points  and  falling  asunder  into 
busy  groups. 

He  left  the  stage  quickly  aad  rid  himself  of  ni» 
mummery  and  passed  out  through  the  chapel  into 
the  coOege  t«rden.  Now  that  the  play  was  over  m» 
nanrcs  c^  far  a»me  further  adventure-  He  hitfrtfs 
aa  if  lii»  overtake  it.     The  doors  of  W 
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theatre  were  all  open  and  the  audience  had  emptied 
out.  On  the  lines  which  he  had  fancied  the  moorings 
of  an  ark  a  few  lanterns  swung  in  the  night  breeze, 
flickering  cheerlessly.  He  mounted  the  steps  from 
the  garden  in  haste,  eager  that  some  prey  should 
not  elude  him,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd 
in  the  hall  and  past  the  two  Jesuits  who  stood 
watching  the  exodus  and  bowing  and  shaking  hands 
with  the  visitors.  He  pushed  onward  nervously, 
feigning  a  still  greater  haste,  and  faintly  conscious 
of  the  smiles  and  stares  and  nudges  which  his 
powdered  head  left  in  its  wake. 

When  he  came  out  on  the  steps  he  saw  his  family 
waiting  for  him  at  the  first  lamp.  In  a  glance  he 
noted  that  every  figure  of  the  group  was  familiar 
and  ran  down  the  steps  angrily. 

—  I  have  to  leave  a  message  down  in  George's 
Street,  he  said  to  his  father  quickly.  I'll  be  home 
after  you. 

Without  waiting  for  his  father's  questions  he  ran 
aCTOSs  the  roMd  and  began  to  walk  at  breakneck 
speed  down  the  hill.  He  hardly  knew  where  he  was 
walking.  Pride  and  hope  and  desire  like  crushed 
herbs  in  his  heart  sent  up  vapours  of  maddening 
incense  before  the  eyes  of  his  mind.  He  strode  down 
the  hill  amid  the  tumult  of  sudden-risen  vapours  of 
wounded  pride  and  fallen  hope  and  baffled  desire. 
They  streamed  upwards  before  his  anguished  eyes 
in  dense  and  maddening  fumes  and  passed  away 
above  him  till  at  last  the  air  was  clear  and  cold  again. 
A  film  still  veiled  his  eyes  but  they  burned  no 
longer.  A  power,  akin  to  that  which  had  often  made 
anger  or  resentment  fall  from  him  brought  his  steps 
to  rest.  He  stood  still  and  gazed  up  at  the  sombre 
porch  of  the  morgue  and  from  that  to  the  dark 
cobbled  laneway  at  its  side.  He  saw  the  word 
Ittti  on  the  wall  of  the  lane  and  breathed  slowly  the 
rank  heavy  air. 

—  That  is  horse  piss  and  rotted  straw,  he  thought. 
It  is  a  good  odour  to  breathe.     It  will  calm  my  heart. 
My  heart  is  quite  calm  now.     I  will  go  back. 
(7*0  bt  cofiiimud.) 


w 


Wyndham  Lewis.  , 

[R.  WYNDHAM  LEWIS  is  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  design  yet  born  in  the  Occident. 
Mr.  Lewis  has  in  his  "  Timon  "  gathered 
tether  his  age,  or  at  least  our  age,  our  generation, 
the  youth-spirit,  or  what  you  will,  that  moves  in  the 
men  who  are  now  between  their  twenty-fifth  and 
tmrty-ftfth  years. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  express  the  Zeitgeist  nor 
eyoi  immediately  to  comin^end  it  when  we  find  it 
laid  forth  before  ns  in  word  or  in.  diagram. 


undi-«.  T^I'  "*  ^^'^  ^«^^  "  =»«"»*  b«  expected  to 
TZ^^'^  ^''  "Timon"  at  first  sight.  Dam^eman 
we  street,  once  and  for  all,  damn  the  man  in  the 
iateHl^  "  °^y  '"  *«  »*»■«*  because  he  hasn't 
and  »h'"'L'""*"«''  to  be  let  in  to  anywhere  else, 
■o  Who  does  not  in  tfaft  least  laapaet  himaM  tar 


being  in  the  street,  any  more  than  an  artist  wouW 
respect  himself  for  being  hung  in  the  Royal 
Academy, 

But  the  man  whose  profoundest  needs  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  Collier  or  by  Mr.  Sargent's  society  pretties, 
the  man  who  has  some  sort  of  hunger  for  life,  some 
restlessness  for  a  meaning,  ig  willing  to  spend  six 
months,  any  six  months,  in  a  wilderness  of  doubt  if 
he  may  thereby  come  to  some  deeper  understanding ; 
to  some  emotion  more  intense  than  his  own ;  to  some 
handling  of  life  more  competent  than  his  own 
fumbling  about  the  surface. 

So  it  is  amply  worth  while  taking  half  a  yettr  to 
,get  at  the  "Timon,"  fumbling  about,  looking  at 
Matisse  and  Cezanne  and  Picasso,  and  Gauguin  and 
Kandinski,  and  spoiling  sheet  after  sheet  of  paper  in 
learning  just  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  forth  a  new 
unit  of  design. 

As  there  is  poetry  which  is  creation  and  not  merely 
a  spreading  of  Keatsian  decoration  over  different  but 
similar  surfaces,  so  is  there  design  which  is  creation 
and  not  merely  applying  the  formula  of  Manet  to 
different  vistas. 


So  one  throws  these  two  accompanying  blocW"  at 
the  spectator.  The  flying  harp  and  die  tom^t  or 
whatever  ,t  is.  One  throws  them  with  the  same  con- 
^r^if  ^"l.""*h  *e  same  indifference  that  Giotto 
sent  back  his  circle  to  the  pope  or  whoever  it  was 
rv^H.r"*^'^  ^  sample  of  workmanship.  Maestria  i. 
evident  m  small  works  as  in  great  ones.  If  you 
cannot  see  the  control  and  skill  and  power  in  tliese 
two  designs,  God  help  you. 

"  But  what  are  they?"  "  What  is  it?"  etc.  When 
S^fon/^'  telling  Oxford  and  the  wives  of  the 
Oxford  dons  about  the  effects  that  could  only  be  got 
with  the  pallet-knife.  Pater  was  learning  "that  all 
»e  arts  approach  the  conditions  of  music."  It  is 
win  «h^  w  ^  expected  that  lovers  of  mediocrity 
ol^muslc  *"^^"  that  attains  to  the  oowytian; 

_  TRie  rabble  and  the  bureaucracy  have  buflt  a  eod 
m  their  own  image  and  that  god  is  Medk>crity.  The 
great  mass  of  mankind  are  mediocre,  that  is 
axiomatic.  It  IS  a  definition  of  the  word  mediocre. 
i*e  race  is  however  divided  into  disproportionMe 
s^ments  :  those  who  worship  their  own  belly-buttoni 
and  those  who  do  not. 

ffcP^  *™  ^""^  **^  "*  '*'''»  <*"  "ot  need  to  be  told 
that  It  IS  a  nasty  thing  to  marry  off  a  young  girl  to 

thn^h'^  '"''u^^'"*'^'"""  ^*»°'»  she  disliLr  and 
3  ^/Jf  •"?  ^?''^  "°  "««!'  no  profound  spiritual 
need  of  Mr.  CoUier'.s  presentation  of  that  fact. 

If  a  man  have  gathered  the  force  of  his  generation 
or  of  his  clan»  if  he  has  in  his  "  Timon  "  expressed 
-  ti"  u"^  "P'  "'  '"te^'gence  baffled,  shut  in  by  the 
entrenched    forces    of    stupidity,    if    he    have   made 

limon  a  type  emotion  and  delivered  it  in  Jines 
and  masses- and  planes,  it  is  proper  that  we  si^ould 
respect  him  in  a  way  that  we  do  not  respect  men 
Waring  out  truisms  or  doing  an  endless  embmdtaflr 
of  sentiment.  ^^ 

In  Mr.  Lewis'  work  one  finds  not  a  commentator 
put  a  pratagpniat.  He  is  a  man  at  war.  I^  has, 
in  iuperlative  degree,  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
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«»f  certitude.  He  does  aot  declare  gaiiy  that  the 
mteJIigence  can  exist  without  aid  of  the  body.  He 
declares  sombrely,  if  you  will,  but  indubitably  that 
the  intelligent  god  is  incarnate  in  the  universe,  in 
•traggle  with  the  endless  inertia. 

Our  life  has  not  the  pageantry  of  Waterloo  to  give 
us  a  send-off  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  "  Chartreuse 
de  Parme."     This  is  no  cause  for  complaint.     From 

■  ^^'"°"*  °^  **  *°'''<1  *^''^  ""as  been  the 
U-Mhtional  struggle,  the  struggle  of  Voltaire,  of 
i*»endhal  aad  of  Flaubert,  the  struggle  of  driving  the 
shaft  of  intelligence  into  the  dull  mass  of  mankind. 
I  daresay  one's  own  art  seems  always  the  hardest. 
^e  feels  that  Mr.  Lewis  has  expressed  this  struggle. 
One  feels  that  in  literature  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
express  it  for  our  generation.  One  has  such  trivial 
symbola  arrayed  against  one,  there  is  only  "  The 
Times  "  and  all  that  it  implies,  and  the  "  Century 
Magazme  "  and  its  likes  and  all  that  they  imply,  and 
the  host  of  other  periodicals  and  the  states  of  min* 
represented  in  them.  It  ia  so  hard  to  arrange  one's 
mass  and  opposition.  Labour  and  anarchy  can  find 
their  opponents  in  "capital"  and  "government." 
But  the  mind  aching  for  something  that  it  can  honour 
under  the  name  of  "civilisation,"  the  mind,  seeing 
that  state  afar  off  but  clearly,  can  only  flap  about 
pettishly  striking  at  the  host  of  trivial  substitutes 
presented  to  it.  One's  very  contentions  are  all  in  the 
nature  of  hurricines  m  the  traditional  teapot. 

The  really  vigwrous  mind  might  erect  "The 
Times,"  which  »  of  no  importance,  into  a  symbol  of 
the  state  of  mind  which  "The  Times"  represents, 
which  is  a  loathsome  state  of  mind,  a  malebolg-e  of 
obtuseness. 

And  haying  done  «o,  some  asthete  left  over  from 
the  nineties  would  rebuke  one  for  one's  lack  of 
aloofness. 

I  have  heard  people  aeouc  Mr.  Lewis  of  lack  of 
aloofness,  yet  Mr.  Lewis  B*  been  for  a  decade  one 
ot  the  most  silent  men  in  London. 

Whenever  a  man  finds  the  accepted  media  of  an 
art  msufficient  or  unsuitable  for  expressing  his 
^rticular  content,  and  having  found  them  inadequate 
develops  new  media  of  his  own  he  is  accused  of 
trying  to  attract  attention  "  by  strangeness.  Any 
toan  who  uses  a  means  of  expression  which  Lord 
Jialdane  cannot  understand  must  naturally  be  tryine 
to  a^Jeal  to  Lord  Haldane's  particular  mentality. 

I  have  also  read  in  some  reputable  journaJ  that  one 
shouWn  t  use  irony  In  England,  because  it  wouldn't 
be  understood. 

^Therefore  I  wUl  not  use  h^ny,  I  wiU  say  quite 
|quarely  and  openly  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  great  artist. 
I  suppose  that  I  am  writing  for  the  few  people  who 
no  longer  expect  one  to  argue  about  cubism  and 
expressmaism.  I  suppose  that  everyone  save  Sir 
tim<te  Philips  has  ceased  to  take  Picasso  as  a  joke 

I,  sit  here  at  my  typewriter  with  two  Iktle  black 
oestgns  on  the  wall  before  me ;  they  give  me  pleasure. 
I  have  here  also  the  design  out  of  "  Tunon." 
^^,  »ct  HI.,  and  a  Japoaese  print  which  is 
cunoMly  cub«t.  Plenty  of  people  admire  the  latter 
and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  they  cannot  admire 
the  former  1  have  also  another  "  full-sheet  "  black 
«Bd  whiu  dewn  out  of  the  "  Timoo,"  the  one  with 
tke  big  cucular  arrow,  and  that  seems  to  me  the 
strongest  of  them  all,  the  one  that  has  most  mo^ 
me  to  this  rhapsody. 

I  thi«A  if  anyone  asked  me  what  I  mean-«ot  what 

i  ly?.*^  ?"y  P*rtictt^  statement,  but  what  /  mean, 

I  CMM  ^poMt  to  that  desifn  and  say  "  That  is  what 

**V_*      "***?■'  satisfaction  than  I  could  point  td 

•^tier  expression  of  complex  intense  emotion.     1 

^Sl^JV'l^  •*"•  ?***  "***»  •>'»  ^ork  some- 
*^  ^5?  1  «",«*r«>««e  M  the  voice  of  my  own  a«e 
•ii^^tach  has  not  come  into  its  own,  whirf'ii 

kS^ti^v**''  ^  ^  **"^  •"«  y**  expressed 
KseH   mtenseiy.      We  are  not  Us   mims  of  "The 

•or  o*  "  Ik*  aiwties  "  nor  of  any  odier 
saw  «ii«  own.    A*l  we  h«*»  to  |fr'  t,^ 
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our  most  articulate  voice.     And  we  will  swecn  a«. 
the  past  century  as  surely  as  AttUa  swept Tml! 
Europe.     We  can  therefore  be  content  to  live  kZ 
own  corner,  and  to  await  to  be  pleased  by  the  deX 
of  survivors  of  an  age  whkJi  we  detest     TTbaT^ 
not,  I  suppo^,  a  courteous  remark  but  it  is  a  oui^ 
true  one.     Whatever  energy  may  have  been  in  A. 
Victorian    age,    and    whatever   may   have   been  ^ 
virtues  of  distinct  individuals  who  reached  towart. 
ours,  It  IS  ceruin  that  the  voice  of  Victorianismi^ 
now  only  the  meowing  of  understrappers  and  sub. 
editors   and   survivors  and  that  one  need  not  onv 
foundly  mmd  it.     It  is  an  annoyance  to  see  waw 
logged  minds  in  administrative  positions,  but  it  ii 
no  more  than  an  annoyance.     It  is  a  bore  that  the 
present  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  cannot  eo 
with  th&vc  works  to  Buenos  Aires  and  New  Zealand 
?i  d  that  space  and  air  should  be  occupied  by  the 
remnants  of  divers  aesthetic  movemenU.     We  who 
are  not  yet  thirty  or  forty  are  ineffably  bored  by  these 
anomalies.     There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
say  so,  or  why  we  should  not  deride  young  men  wfao 
still  prowl  among  the  marcescent  remains.    AU  of 
this  boredom   and  derision   and   so  on,   being  quite 
distinct  from  the  very  sincere  respect  we  feel  for  «» 
man  of  ourselves  who  brings  great  art  to  the  worid 
and   very   distinct  also   from   the  respect  which  w 
feel  for  great  artists  who  expressed  the  life  of  dieir 
times    in    the    past.       This    is    not   futurism.      The 
tuturists  are  evidently  ignorant  of  tradition.    Thev 
have  learned  from  their  grandfathers  that  such  and 
such  things  were  done  in  1850  and  they  conclude  that 
1850  was  all  "  the  past."     We  do  not  desire  to  cut 
ourselves  off  from  the  past     We  do  not  desira  to 
cut  ourselves  off  from  great  art  of  any  period,  we 
only   demand   a   recognition   of  contemporary  gmt 
art,  which  cannot  possibly  be  just  like  the  great  art 
of  any  other  period. 

At  no  time  in  the  world  has  great  art  been  exactfy 
like  the  great  art  of  any  other  time.  A  belief  diit 
great  art  will  always  be  like  the  art  of  1850  it 
Pastism,"  a  belief  that  great  art  will  always  be  like 
the  an  of  191 1  is  "  futurism."  One  hopes  that  one 
IS  not  afflicted  by  either  of  these  diseases. 

One  hopes  that  one  likes  Confucius,  and  that  one 
has  faith  in  a  sort  of  germinal  perfect. 

It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  say 
anything  sensible  about  works  of  art  at  all. 

Mr.  Lewis  has  said  what  there  was  to  say.  He 
has  expressed  great  things  in  the  "Timon."  He 
has  presented  cool  beauty  in  his  later  "  Portrait  of 
a  typical  English  Woman."  There  is  no  doubt 
whatsoever  about  his  mastery  over  his  craft 

One  can  only  stand  by  and  say  "  Credo,"  and  dM 
cursed  thing  is  that  one  cannot  make  even  the  Arte- 
ment  of  one's  belief  in  the  form  one  would  like  to 

""^'V Pne  can't  "  get  the  punch"  into  one"* 

artjcie,  because  of  '■'^the  pressure  of  time,"  from  ffi« 
sheer  and  damnable  fact  that  if  "I,"  in  the  present 
case,  take  time  to  go  back  and  rewrite  this  article  in 
the  way,  or  in  approxilnateljr  tfae  way,  it  should  be 
written,  it  means  a  shortage  in  my  accounts. 

Ezra  Pound. 
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Revelations. 


"  poetry  in  (Germany  has  a  very  ancient  history." 
— Tmm  Litarary  Suppltment 

"  Tennyson's  art  and  craft  fer  "long  forbade  Mr. 
Catty  'new  efforts'  " 

(One  column  to  Mr.  Catty.) 
—Tmts  Literary  SupplanieBt 

"  PoeU,  like  Pierrots,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  th«ir 
youth  should  think  no  longer  than  a  minute  at  a 
time,  at  any  rate  while  with  pen  in  hand." 

—Tkm  titarai^  Supplenitnt. 


"  An  EngUshman,  even  if  at  times  he  can  mouth 
tbe  formulas  of  democracy,  tends  to  accept  the 
sHsrances  of  the  highly  bom  and  still  has  a  sneaking 
belief  that  what  he  reads  in  a  newspaper  must  be 
true."  — Turns  Literary  Suj^ement. 

"  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
(lidde  what  a  lyflc  is  or  is  not  in  order  to  appreciate 
it  or  to  judge  it ;  and  although  Mr.  Lees  has  not,  we 
tMk,  led  off  very  well,  the  nest  of  his  volume  con- 
tnm  a  sound  and  workmanlike  account  of  the 
II^BCJpal  German  lyrical  poets  and  of  their  work." 
,,,:;,  ■  Model  (A  sentence  construction  from 
~"  — Tmm  Literary  Supplement. 

"  These  are  only  spots  in  the  sun." 
e^V      .     ,     _  , ..  ■,i,r-Tmts  Literary  Supplement. 

"  iTbere  is  one  <»nsolation  in  the  prospective 
Ger«wa  empira  ia  Mesopotamia — which  might  have 
been  an  English  one  if  General  Francis  Chesney's 
Euphrates  scheme  had  been  adopted  eighty  years 
ago— and  that  is  that  archaeological  exploration  is 
sure  to  be  liberally  encouraged." 

Example  of  fluidity  from 

— Times  Literary  Sun>lement. 
"  Labour    should    be    less    dangerous    and    more 
democratic  than  a  monopniy  eantrolled  by  a  section 
of  Capital."  — !W>  Literary  Suj^ement. 

Coming  on. 
"  It  has  been  said  that  doctors  when  they  write 
weB  write  very  well;   and  Dr.    Raymond  Crawfurd 
"•rites  very  well." 

(Pine  opetriitg,  but  why  not  begin  with  the  words 
"  Dr.  Raymond,"  &c.  ?) 
"  Dr.  Crawfurd  stops  at  1800."  Excellent ! 

"  The  Prophet  himself  knew  the  allurement  of  the 
desert,  the  thirst  for  the  camel's  milk,  and  warned 
his  foUowers  that  this  '  passion  for  mUk  will  lead  you 
to  abandon  the  centres  of  reunion  and  to  return  to 
nomad  existence.'  "  —Tima  Literary  Supplement. 

"Roseinn  letters  have  regained  their  pristine 
punty.  '  —Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"  Besides  being,  as  the  title  indicates,  an  attempt 
to  prove  the  transcendent  merits  of  orthodoxy,  it  is 
really  a  comprehensive  review  of  aU  the  great  works 
on  religion,  a  digest  of  aU  the  great  systems  of 
philosophy  and  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  human 
*"'•  — Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"  Fw  too  many  people  the  cooking  of  breakfast  in 
ine  early  morning  is  peeviak  worll." 

—Times  Litw^ry  Supplenmr. 

11^  Z^  *''***  ^""^  '»  **^'  "  •»'«  »•>  es»y  on 
we^ good  will  of  the  Bumaii  ftmiTy,  a  sort  of  study 
™t  goes  to  prove  how  real  goodness  is  inherent  in 
^people,  which  is  an  agreeable  theme  in  itself, 
««  the  moiie  to  be  commended  beeause  it  is  carried 
wt  wth  a  certain  graaeful  acceptance  of  the  Dickens 
tradUion.  —Times  Literary  Supplement. 

.  "  Ohe  shudders  slightly  to  read  such  phrases  as 

««are  no  mopes,  I  hope,'  or  '  they  became  simply 
,"™»;neaded,    or  to  imagine  a  woman  exclaiming 

uon  t  you  understand  that  I  am  entirely  through 
with  you  tD  a  man  who  has  told  her  that-he  no 
"»«er  loves  her."      —Tisms  Literary  Supplement. 

"  I-ucille  is  a  heoaiMKwiaryhr  of  tow." 

— feltiraff  GHlfcism  in  The  Times. 

-e  sees   rimt  tiii»  queatiaa    of    ChurxA    versus 
"*«♦  IS  ow  of  tk»ipMM  iMMems  of  tlie  day." 
— **■«»  Wt»i«ry  Supptement. 
"  The  bOdk  ik  %o««y  «f  te  {tabHshers. " 

— Tkmt  Literary  Supplement. 
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New  Books  on  Art. 

T  F  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  the-  seriousness  of 

1      the  renewed  inquiry  into  the  origin,  nature  and 

meaning  of  Art,  it  may  be  found  in  more  than 

one  book  of  rec«i„t  publication.     We  know  that  the 

from  the  artist  himself.  It  lies  in  his  unrest,  in  his 
reassertion  of  a  right  to  free  inquiry  in  a  worid  of 
experience  created  by  a  renewed  faith.  Whether  this 
spiritual  faith  has  been  derived  from  the  failure  of 
Kience,  the  discovery  by  philosophy  of  the  highest 
Keality,  or  is  the  answer  to  the  appeal  to  the  artist's 
own  inner  experience,  does  not  matter  here.  But  it 
!ff  1-  /"J  ?P^'"'.  "bservatwn  that  the  inquiry  bom 
«L^'^-^'*''  '^distinguished  from  all  other  inquiries, 
pretending  to  Art-inspiration,  by  increasing  insight 
and  enlarging  views  requisite  to  keep  alive  this  fiith 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  So  in  befitting  detail  and 
»y  a  series  of  stimulating  answers  to  the  eternal 
questions  that  ask  so  loud%nd  persistently  forTS 
answers  it  urges  home  the  point  of  the  preset 
rnuTwr^  ^•^  kingdom  of  Zt  i,  a  spiritJS*^! 
eir^  »K  *"  ^  sp'"tua^ly  minded  we  shaH  in  no  case 
r.  A^.  wk":  .A«'"-'«5'»ffJy  to  the  questions.  What 
18  Art?  What  is  the  essentia]  form  that  secures  the 
contmuity  of  Art?  What   is  the  Artist?   it  ^S, 

ilL     fL'l  *'''  '"  .''"'?'''"  '«*'"ff»  have  in  coTmoi; 
each  after  his  own  individuality.     (2)  The  result  of 
tangible  mobile  intuitions  of  the  activities  of  Soul 
(31  Simply  a  self-snbsisting  soul  providing  the  kev 
to  Its  own  mysteries.    •  •  •  •  *  ^ 

\rs^^1  ^^°^^\  ^^  »•"'«'«"  '^i"  turn  with 

r!r^  w?u.  ^P"  ..^"^    °^    ^P'"t"«'     Harmony" 

^onstaWe)  by  Wassily  Kandlnsky,  one  of  the  leadWs 

aJL^T      ?i?"P  .?'  "  P^'nt*'^.  poets,  musfcians, 
dramatists,  critics,  all  workmg  to  the  same  end— the 
expr^sion    erf   the   stmt   of    natur*   and    humanity." 
rhisbook  not  only  makes  a  remarkable  contribution 
to  the  said  inquiry,  but  denotes  the  wonderful  chanee 
of  attitude  of  the  advanced  artist  towards  art.     It 
coi«i8ts  of  two  parts.     In  the  short  explicit  trans- 
^ter  s   introduction   Mr.    Mfchael   T.    Sadler  posits 
Kandinsky    as    the    logical    development    of    "the 
spiritual  and  technical  tendencies  of  one  great  branch 
of  Post- Impressionism , ' '  namely,  Gauguin's,  just  as 
Ptcasso  IS  that  of  another  branch,  C&anne's.     Btith 
have  achieved  the  "  final  abandonment  of  all  repre- 
sentative mtention."      In  the  succeeding  too  pages 
Kandinsky  expounds  his  "  philosophy,"  confesses  his 
faith,    and    posits    himself    as     an     arch     primitive- 
symbolist  carrying  on  the  Bvzantine-Giotto-Gauguin 
•'HI!!!^"'^  symbolist  tradition.      Bv  tradition  he  means 
sometfling  fcninded  cai  emotional  continuity  and  not 
?J°7?.^''^'n  of  outward  forms.     Thus  it  is  {Jain  that 
his  faith  though  old  in  its  nature  is  new  in  what  it 
impHes  to  modems.     If  it  tdls  Kandfaisky  that  Art 
IS   the   same   thing   whkih    has   kept   artists   going 
throughout  time,  it  is  above  good  and  evil,  Hmeless, 
permanent  and  eternal,  to  him  it  also  means  that  Art 
passes  through  the  worid  as  a  ffux  of  ^hit  and  its 
essential  forms  are  those  whfch  fix  the  continuity  of 
the  flux.     Aware  of  this  imjrffcation,  he  is  aWe  to 
distinguish  the  one  non-representative  class  of  artist 
from  the  other,  the  Naturalists  from  the  Symbolists, 
those  that  subsist  partly  on  themselves  and  partly  on 
mture  and  seek  to  harmonise  their  feelings  with 
outward  forms,  from  those  that  are  self-subsisting 
and  seek  to  express  an  inner  or  spiritual  harmony. 
And  he  is  able  to  find  his  own  place  and  purpose  with 
the  latter.     As  a  spiritual  harmonist  he  aims  to  keep 
himself  pure  from  the  material  world,  to  illuminate 
only  his  inner  feelings,,  to  reveal  the  magic  music  of 
an  infinite  universe  of  sound  in  symbolical  colour.     I 
have  not  space  to  examine  his  analysis  of  ctdbur  and. 
his  unwise  attempt  to  formulate  a  common  language 
of  form  and  colour.     For  my  present  puipose  it  wiU 
be   suffitnent   if   I   only   ritow  that  Huandiinky   ha^ 
wrjttfea,  Sr  book,  wbich  readers  must  aco<g^  as  coKk 
taining  tk*  moar  ^ai-Jag   aad  .aawBlutioaary  amaaK 
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present-day  aesthetic  theories  of  spiritual  import. 
Three  plates  show  Kandinsky  drawing  towards  a 
conception  of  painting  as  sound-form. 

Mr.  Clive  Bell's  "  Art  "  (Chatto  ft  Windus)  also 
contributes  materially  to  the  inquiry.     Apparently  the 
book  incarnates  the  big  emotion  of  the  first  London 
Post-Impressionist  exhibition  whose  interest  is  now 
completely     overshadowed     by     Neo-Reaiism,     Neo- 
Cubism  and  other  recent  growths.     Mr.  Bell  felt  this 
emotion  and  straightway  started  in  quest  of  an  expe- 
rience to  explain  it.     Thus  he  came  to  formulate  two 
hypotheses — aesthetic  and  metaphysical.   His  aesthetic 
guess  is,  a  work  of  art  is  the  result  of  a  primitive 
desjre    to    satisfy    an    "aesthetic    emotion."       An 
"  assthetic    emotion  "    is    produced    by    "  significant 
form  "  (meaning  Plato's  essential  form).     Therefore 
a  work  of  art  is  the  expression  of  "  significant  form." 
So    in    turn    a    work    of    art    provokes    "  aesthetK 
emotion. "     These  facts  he  proceeds  to  trace  in  works 
of  art  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  latest.     In  con- 
sequence the  postulate  of  his  whole  book  is  that  art 
is  "  significant  form."     It  is  easy  to  see  where  Mr. 
Bell  agrees  with  and  differs  from  Kandinsky.      The 
latter  is   aware   of   a   double  chain  of   tradition   an 
occasional  link  of  which  appears  to  view.     He  divides 
the  chain  and  places  one  part,  the  Symbolist,  up  in 
heaven    and    the    other,    the    Naturalist,    festooned 
between  heaven  and  earth.     Mr.   Bell  sees  only  the 
Naturalist  claim  and  reveals  the  primitive-symbolists, 
the   Byzantine  Mosaicists  and  C&sanne  alike  laying 
hold  on   it  at  the  highest  points  of  its   "stapes." 
Kandinsky  considers  Art  as  spirit.     Mr.  Bell,  on  the 
other  hand,   considers  it  as  frame  or  form;   unlike 
Kandinsky  he  does  not  try  to  determine  what  spirit 
is  not — namely  it  is  not  Nature — or  he  would  under- 
stand that  spirit  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  repre- 
sentable  forms  of  Nature.     The  fault  of  his  provoca- 
tive book  is  that  it  does  not  fully  discover  the  eternal 
stream  of  grace  nor  reveal  the  artist  with  the  stream 
in    his    heart    invoking   aesthetic    experience    in    its 
profoundest  forms.  It  represents  Art  as  a  provocative 
agent  external  to  man  and  not  as  a  power  seated  in 
the  human  soul.  •  •  •  • 

A  difference  of  method  is  observable  when  Mr.  Haldane 
Macfall  conducts  the  inquiry.     It  is  the  same  ques- 
tion which  he  sets  out  to  ask  but  he  answers  it  not 
the   same.     So   we  find   a  fine   animation   sweeping 
thrcMigh  his  sumptuous  and  redoubUble  book  "  The 
Splendid    Wayfaring  "    (Simpkin,    Marshall)    and    a 
Meredithian  air  of  gallantry ;  for  the  author  is  engaged 
in  the  great  adventure.     There  is  Art  to  be  rescued 
and  the  dragon  to  be  slain  is  fettering  convention. 
Apparently  in  wi;iting  his  book  Mr.  Macfall  has  been 
moved  by  the  question,   What  is   it  that  blossoms 
into  a  work  of  Art?     To  him  it  is  not  form,  signifi- 
cant or  other,  but  something  different.     In  his  search 
for  a  "  root  "  he  goes  to  "  Life."     By  "  Life  "  he 
means  a  universal  force  whkA  is  always  seeking,  to 
translate  itself  into  its  human  equivalents.      In  his 
first    chapter    he    traces    this    force    sweeping    from 
suge  to  stage  till  finally  it  reaches  its  height  in  man. 
Then  as  soon  as  man  is  superior  to  all  other  animals 
Art  arises ;  for  Art  is  necessary  to  man  as  a  means 
of  communicating  sensation.     Listen  to  this,   "  Art 
U  our  sensed  means  of  communion  with  our  fellows." 
But  surely  a  "  sensed  means  of  communion  "  is  not 
pecuBar  to  man  and  therefore  Art,  as  Mr.   Macfall 
defines  it,  must  be  common  to  the  whole  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom.      However  the  thing  of  capital 
importance  in  Mr.  Macf all's  book  is  his  conflict  with 
the  dragon  which  he  pursues  both  in  the  studio  and 
theatre.    The  conflict  is  well  known  for  Mr.  Macfall 
was  one  0/  the  first  of  the  modems  to  pierce  the 
dragon  in  its  vulnerat>le  part. 
•  •  •  • 

I  h^ve  fljily  spac*  left  to  state  as  brieBy  as  possible  tbe  inten- 
hons  of  the  tottowing  publicatkms  and  writers.  Mr.  Vlctw 
Branlord  s  '  Intmretatioos  and  Focecasts  "  CDucliworth)  is  an 
aMe  ezposttiga  «<  a  goWMtioa  ol  hunua  sociology  b«  one  to 
w»|«ie  (jrtat  abjity  tbe  sociologkaj  movement  In  England  owe* 
if  not  Jto  uicmtioa  at  least  its  initial  organisation.  Tfiree  oaaars 
r*^  the  Mlhot    "In  the  TliMtr*"  sMii*  iortli  idMMW? 
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visions.  It  IS  noticeable  that  the  Sociological  Society  of  »i.i.a. 
.\fr.  Branford  was  once  hon.  secreUry  has  not  diseow«Ji^ 
theatre  as  yet.  The  Sociological  Review  continues  todraSftZ 
ilie  fleeting  facW  of  sociotogjcal  politics  and  not  from  S 
permanent  to  the  soul.  With  the  April  number  the  "li2« 
completes  its  sixth  year.  Without  the  considerable  aid  rfTL 
loyal  sijc-year-old  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Gordon  Craie  2 
the  Art  of  the  Theatre  in  Europe  would  scarcely  be  -"-''  ~ 
their  high  flight  to.day.  In  "The  Play  of  the  ffi* 
(hrench,  6d.)  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  vigorously  criticises  M«L 
John  Palmer's  "The  Theatre  of  the  Future."  It  is  ^^- 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Grundy  wastes  his  pages  on  aS 
obviously  designed  to  present  a  picture  of  a  mid^lctorUn  cS 
burying  himself  beneath  the  manure  of  gross  ignorance.^? 
Reginald  W.  Kauffman  discusses  "  The  Drama  and  Horaflt!* 
in  the  .May  "  Fbrum."  He  avows  his  belief  that  it  is  thT^ 
of   the  drama  to  <|ip   its   sUk   in  dirty   drabs.     The  dIsmS 

Do  .Miracles  Happen  "  (The  Christian  CommonwealthGn 
which  arose  out  of  Mr.   G.   K.   Chesterton's  piece  of  „»,.ilj 

Magic"  (Martin  Seeker)  seeks  to  establish  the  dirtw 
character  of  a  miracle,  and  to  impress  the  convicrion  thirT 
miracle  is  a  person  who  know*  what  a  miracle  is.  VvO^ 
distinction  both  Vofta  and  Pagans  contend— unsuccessfully. 

HtJNTTV  CaHTW. 

Correspondence. 

NoTii  TO  CoRRRSPONDENTS.— M'Mft  tuiu  wtlUng  tt  fKHIti 
Utters  under  noms  dt  plume,  we  make  it  a  cmditin  »f 
fubhcalion  thai  the  name  and  address  of  each  cerrespmial 
should  be  supplied  to  the  Editor. — Ed. 

ifi    iH     (t|. 
IMAGISTS. 
Ta  Oh  EdUtr,  Thk  Egoist. 
Maoam, 

My  muse  bids  me  submit  the  following  to  your  riniiiMW 
dence  colunm.*  It  should  be  noted  that  there  Is  no  reuofFti 
verse  llbre  having  been  applied  before  to  the  art  of  lM» 
writing.  While  the  "  DaUy  MaU  "  is  going  inl»  the 
of  flies,  let  us  here  turn  and  consider 

Thi  Mica. 

In  the  world's  cupboard  ,:.•  ,ui  ! 

The  scamper  of  little  feet, 

A  new  sound.  u.>   1 

Obusy,  sharp-teethed  mice  ■:til;.tiA.: 

NibUIng  your  anxious  bellia  fulK.  '-  if;  ««!i^>. 

Fear  not:  ,  .^       ,rf 

The  Cat  was  belled  long  sinoa  '**''  "^' 
By  mice  of  a  bolder  generation  I 

Nay  rather  beware  the  tightness  of  youf  own  tumoiiss. 

Little  mice, 

Since  already  you  have  eaten  the  Greek  AnthologT 

And  now  your  glistening  white  teeth 

Gnaw  the  fat  tomes  of  Chinese  Wisdom. 

What  would  ywi  do  with  the  Lute  of  Jade. 

O  Uttle  mice.' 

This  Is  Indeed  a  dainty  limdieon, 

O  little  mica,.  

O  ImagisttV  -,rj«;!.«»^  i,wm-'TS~  ■ 
P"'"  HoMci  Hafcr. 
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Behold  a  logician  hatfa  arisen  amongst  us  I  You  aaaM 
deny  me  a  little  space  to  sing  his  pratMamt  worship  brfM 
himj" 

In  the  very  ilrst  paragraph  this  profuse  gonius  shows  tit  W 
daialing  skill :  One  relative  of  his,  living  in  Edinburgh,  thouftt 
a  politician  a  man  of  pleasure  because  he  loved  skating ;  anoofcr 
relative,  also  living  in  Edinburgh,  thought  it  wrong  to  hugk. 
Conclusion  :  People  In  Edinburgh  have  "  immense  serioaSBSlI 
<''••■     mind  on  ethical  questions." 

R.    R.    W.    apparently    lives    in    Edinburgh.-,  all    Edinburgh 
people  have  an  ethical  type  of  mind  :  quite  to  be  expected  that 
\^  ^    *'"  •>«<»'»«>  othical  type  of  mind. 
Who  but  Mr.  R.  B.  Kerr  could  have  thought  of  that,  nowt 
Who  but  he  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  give  ussouncslll*- 
for  an  exhibition  of  his  skill  I 
And>It  is  no  fluke.  Madam.     Ha  can  do  It  again: 
Cannibalism  is  an  old  institution — abolished. 

Burning  of  witches     „         ,,        

Slavery  ,,  

.-.All  old  institutions  will  be  abolished.  " 
Chastity  la  an  old   institutioa :   aU   old   Institutions  will  <>* 
abolished. -.Chastity  will  be  abollthed. 
Isn  't  it  just  delightful  I 

And  again  :  Old  Testament  ancients  didn't  resftwiih  «*««»• 
selves :  Walpoia  k  Co.  didnt  tmtu^n  tbenadvaa.-."  No  ei* 
narily  ooaattWad  man  ever  diaams  o»  reetraiirinK  hiiassl*  f» 
such  matters  (though  he  seems,  in  mr  bumbia  opinloo,  t» 
spoil  this  exampla  of  Ms  act  In  addioA  "  unlMa  l|w»  is  smat 
pressure  to  make  him  do  so  '0. 

But  Mr.  Kerr  is  not  only  a  togibian  :  he  Is  alio  a  wit  of  «• 
mean  order.  Just  mark  the  graceful  hunHMtr  of  his  Inf«rc*<* 
from  my  statement^  <n  hu  ...-mj  .>..'.fl  iSft^  . — ■■_  1  n  iMi 
to  raiak   with   the 


Theorj-  of  the  State  :  What  was  the  date  of  the  Contract?  Bat 
in  cue  any  shallow  reader  should  mistake  wit  for  argument 
I  shmikl  like  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Kerr  cleveriy  shows  in  the 
latt  sentmce  of  that  paragraph  that  he  is  only  joking,  and  that 
hh  interpretation  of  my  words  (like  that  implied  in  asking  for 
the  date  of  the  contract)  is  just  a  piece  of  nonsense 

But,  Madam,  my  conscience  pricks  me  for  asking  so  much 
space  to  e.'ipress  my  admiration.  1  must  draw  myself  up— most 
unwillingly— and  get  to  business ;  for  though  I  hope  I  have 
done  justice  to  Mr.  Kerr,  I  can't  see  what  his  "  logic  "  and  wit 
has  got  to  do  with  R.  R.  W.  in  the  correspondence  evidently 
rtferred  to,  which  is  oonocmed  only  with  common  sense  as 
applied  to  sexual  morality.  Mr.  Kerr's  position  with  regard  to 
ikst  seems  to  be  as  follows :  The  traditional  restrictions  on 
sesual  intercourse  apply,  and  have  applied,  only  to  women— men 
hivf  never  restrained  themselves.  Women  now  are  finding  that 
chssthy  is  not  a  ^lory  but  a  badge  of  servitude ;  and  It  like 
the  Chinese  pigtail,  is  doomed  to  speedy  extinction— without 
necessity  for  argument. 

Mr.  Kerr's  statement  about  men  is  nothing  short  of 
astounding,  though  even  m  ethical  Edinburgh  theV  are  more 
licentknis  than  they  care  to  admit.  Needless  to  say  he  am- 
thing  but  proves  his  assertion.  TTie  fact  that  he  can  recommend 
(0,  sttidy  the  att  tude  of  Walpole  &  Co.  on  such  r^t"T"  s 
proof  that  their  lack  of  restraint  was  the  exceptkwi,  not  the 
rale.  History  takes  no  account  of  what  no  one  thinks  worthy 
of  note.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  the  OW  Testament  well 
enough  to  estimate  even  the  troth  of  Mr.  Kerr's  insinuations  about 
It.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  be  more  particular  and  explicit' 
On  the  other  hand,  how  does  Mr.  Kerr  explain  the  laws 
against  prostitution,  which  I  believe  exist?  Men  evidently  want 
prostitatesj  and  yet.  in  a  State  In  which  women  have  nrt  the 
vote,  tney  are  unlawful. 

r^V.  u,.  J^"^-  "^T""  ""«"««  to  win  a  reputation  for 
daring  by  publishmg  bro«l  hints  about  hie,  and  it  would  b^ 
isikind  to  say  he  is  not  even  as  shameless  as  most  or  aU  other 

rthS-U^ceT'-  ""  '^•'  '^'™"*  *>  "»'  "PP'r  to  —  . 
J«"'vS!7v'!iir*"  "*»•'•  that  men  have  restrained  them- 
tari,„e  .!f^'^  Jl"?  "''?  ''"T  "^  restrained  themselves 
have  done  so  from  religious  fear."  But  religious  fear  U  evrn 
™«  very  widespread  Of  «>„ree,  the  notion  <3  HeU  ZuM^2 
oniT  a  superior  smile  on  the  face  of  so  boW  and  IntXeT! 
»««  Mr    Kerr;  but  when   he  ha.  enjoyed  that,    wouM   he 

teM^tU ?  ."  'L'"',"  '^^  "■»"*  «'»'  "*"  'houM  have 
thTnt^^^T^  J"  ''?  '^  '««'"!"«?  »  "houW  90  like  to  meet 
tite  poetical  joker  who  has  pesteml  «>  many  generationT  of 

rr«.r„  rh^  •^'"  ""'".^  ?*»^  '"■"'"  SO  to  Hsrrtht?  did 

S«  JSmT,^^T"  "«*«•*«*  >"  f"  "Mtrirtions  which  that 
muSe^,    1       "*  '«r.aa«,  ancients  Imposad  on  K^xual  in™- 

»w**'.*hi^-£?:'^'^^'^~rte"^^^^^^ 

L  "?"  <»wboard— or  try  to:  for  it  is  mv  belief  th» 

as  ttat  in?h!r  .  "  '!'?.'*"'  '»  J"**  believed.  It  seems  to 
WsTiZ^  T'^"^  '■  *'"  "**  *"  •"  irreverent  age  whic^ 
a^l^,T^  "^  instltuttons   without  even   inquiring  why 

"**W  him— what  h«l»ll!-JrS.'  ^J^u**  "■""  °'  tradition 

'«" :  Mr    K«r«in        .^  *"•  *****  ""  *"*  °'  «'"«  mwe  or 

Ho»t»^blv^i„S'jr,^'*  "*"   "  """*   ""^  '"  life' 
B.»    vrZi      '"™lectual  "  we  are  getting  I 

•«»«»«t  dlH^'  "^^"^  In  th.  case  of  slavery  the 

!r»«*vious'C"5u.?tt.t£;  i'^SiS'S^ 


i^ 


from  my  statement^  in  his  iaaoiiiftm^S^Zf^n'rvSiy  lim<t— 


"-o^  in  eve^SST-  S2i.^l  ST"""'  .  T*^  ha*ejeen 

""*  would  aboUsh  si  ilSLS!!  *>  "***''  "nteU«etn«l»  " 
"Jguaw,  to  Zf  thin!  ^Sl**.?^^'*'*  '  •'"K^  *»«♦ 
*5»*IVtt  on  tifffST   '*"•**•  "••  shameleesneas   to  pride 

2*<fe1l!!Sii'J"'£2"**'!^"?*      »««ow-mind.d 

*^  "^  wh«  .W  iJ!!^^,''  *•'■  *>"*  Then  comes  the 
I^^fMood  douhl  ^  o«*row   fraas  some  scientist  a  partially 

^'  *"l  SS  Jy-J?"**^   a«a«iaUv.   what  tliey  wef>e, 


.^,  !i,"°  "*«<'  '».'*  "oral-  But  they  do  not  like  even  to- 
i^Xi^I^irfire"  •'*''*:?'  i"  »  '*iMi»l'  a  boger  as  the  "  eve^ 
indhL^    '.     "   «W    become  extremely   '^  broad-minded " 

mg  morality  to  the  winds.     However,   the  candle  will  not  fail 

I  hope  Mr    Harpur  will  see  that  his  brilliant  suggestioTfw. 
the  reason  of  the  rules  against  sexual  licence,  yu.,our  dUtruS 

dLjf^^*'    "  "°  ?"""*  •*  »"•     The  pomt  is,    why  do   we- 
distrust  p^easur»-when   we  do  :    I   beUe^e  human  beingrseek 
noUiing  else.     Doe,  it  not  strike  Mr.   Harpur  ^^^§,at^ 
should  distrust  pleasures? 
.•'«°'*M™"''  ""'  '"''  position  will  be  quite  dear.     I  am  not. 

^  '^hat  "ZT  ^*  ^^■^^'L-  r"^"K  '°'  «'«^  "»"°°^ 
oth^.  I  ^  ^  ^  individual's  concern  without  harming 
R,?f?K  //""  *"  "n^mpromising  individualUt,  even  in  morals. 
But  that  does  not  debar  me  from  pointing  out  the  mistak^of 
others  any  more  than  it  debarred  Oie  Porters  aSd  H  S  C 
fram   pointing  out   what   they  thought  mistake,  in  our  moral 

S^'saw'l'^n"!^^  ^"*''"^  *°,  *°"  *'"  *='""«'  "»  ^hen 
.u"?^  T  °1  *  <l»'>Ken>us  track :  as   t  gives  me  pain  to  see 

Zi^^  "'.."J^^  .'"  P^"'  I  ">"*'  warn  othe^TwhSm  I  ^ 
going  a  road  I  think  leads  to  ruin  and  sorrow. 

m„,'JSJ  .J!^"?°'"  **  "^'>'  °'  **='"»'  "<*"«».  I  have  all  along 
contBided  that  I  am  not  competent  to  decide.  I  am  ^fenSnl 
the  general  position  that  traditional  morality  i,  not  to  Itedif 
regarded  safely  just  because  we  bec»me  "  inteUe^.*"    w£ 

me"  tCl  '^LT'I'^'""  i""  r~"'  'icence^not  ha,^ 
mL  -^'  -!r  "*"""'  ""'"«''  «"  '*«'•  '  shall  enjoy  myself  in 
™  ,«  f '.s  ?'°"V"*"'*°*'°"  "^  *"hout  shame  as  iToJS 
go  to  a  theatre ;  but  to  prove  that  is  no  easy  matter    aniLin 

wortd,  but  of  trustworthy,  serious  scientists. 

a.  R.  w. 


MISS   PANKHURST   ON   BLINDNESS. 
To  tit  Editor  Thb  Egoist. 
Madah, 

Pa„kh;u"rs;*5^:31S?rR'ichtJl"'cr^.  ^^  ST^ 
^r''ni::^"U'*  ^"""^  ?"'«'  "'  SurgeoSTs^e'iX^ 
^an'^^^/'™™'  "-'"^  '"  ^"•'"K  biSdness.  He  g^ 
as  an  e»ample  an  ezammation  conducted  at  a  school  for  the 

ne«,atorum  (which  1.  due  to  gonorrhcea)  in  47  cases  ^Tr^» 

The  number  of  persons  made  blind  by  gonorriuea  i«  oaTof 

Ms^o^  nf",h'"n  "'  "^i.  P^»y  speaS^rs^all  ^tte  t^ 

it  IS  one  of  their  trump  cards  against  "  vice."    Let  us  thtfHwe 

inquire  what  that  trump  canl  UTwwth.  tnere«ore 

The  first  important  question  to  ask  is,  not  how  many  blind 

penile  there  are  in  the  worid  at  all.  I  find  f mm  ^Tunlted 
States  Cenwis  of  1900  that  t  person  in  every  iirt  is  either 
Sbir)"^""^  "'™'-     ('^•^"tics  r79.o'?re'U'*y:j 

atii«^'tS!t',*'!l£f""'°«^'.  ^'^  ^  "•••  Cross,  it  therefore 
appeare  that  1  person  out  of  2545  is  either  totall^  or  parriSy 

f«?W  »n  JT*"-  t  B°"?"-''ce..     Mr.  Cro»,  however.  iTmm^ 

Ko^n!!™  *•"'"*  P"*""'  8^^«  ""«*  l"'"*'-  esHmate,  If  Mr  (W 
had  been  a  wise  man,  he  wxnild  have  given  the  average  exL^i^ 

^enTt^wt."^' V  '^l."^"'  i"«««'»^~nfi1S^'"fe" 
evMence  to  what  was  discovered  at  one  school  for  the  blind 
The  results  would  not  have  suited  him  so  well,  hoUv^      He 

!hl„  .LL.  '•''*  '  '"  •"^  3  persons  is  Uhid  from  gonor- 
rhcea, according  to  an  article  by  Hden  Keller  in  the^L^S' 

^^  h^nH  1  '°^  ^Tr'^-  '9°9-  O^her  places  would  ha^ 
suited  him  even  less.    A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrtrte  to  the  Prin^ 

^bfect  Tod'^rO^Ir'  ""  •'»  ^""^  forlJwarion^"^ 
subject,  and  recerved  answer  as  foUowa  • 

abouT^'  C^J^t'^i!?  "°  ^  •'"""."^  ^"^  '"  ""'"^-  but 
n^  .J^P^  cent.  Of  our  pupils  are  classified  under  ophthahnia 

ZS!!^^'  ,'T, '"'?"*"«  blindness,  which  can  be  ptSSntri  ^ 

SS^cl^»,5!!T.*r'*"""-      '    ""^   ~   time   tToinp^ 

^4'^^""  ""^  "~"  "'♦"•  ^^o,'l^\f^^ 

cai  "eS^utJ'll^nl.^^'L'  ?"  "«"**  """[  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
can  easily  Dc  prevented  in  every  case  by  medical  >•»•  Tn  >u. 
above  articl*  Helen  Keller  ^ti^ti^^M^-'^- J^J^ 
^^"^^  prophylctic  care."  All  that  i,  ne«hS^s  to  ^ 
«^^a^  *       "  "'"'""  °'  ""™*«  0*  silver  on  ™ 

m^lLi'TiLi*^  *^'  •'*"'  '«  8  calamity  which,  owing  to 
rn^^jr**i?."!5l  ««•»'»»•  brfdls  an  infant.  Accordlne  o 
enthusiasts,  this  calamity  falls  upon  i  infant  in  evwy^Ms    but 

inlSTinir'' '""'  ^'f^  K«ur  think  it  i;2p;:^4*i^y , 

numlL  rf"^if'2i^'i''  "^P^y  dep»orablriS«  even  that 
StSaSLrZU?*****  »u«ter  from  such  a  misfortune,  but 
I^^don^TLSrtSlJl!^  'f"'  .""  ^^"^  I»rt  °'  'heir 
^T  sTm,  TCLS!?f^"*™"  "'  «^«ring.  It  is  admitted, 
even  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  more  than  one  person  in  even^ 

ItL^'Z^^^"^  Mtoy  per«ms  in  ey<??ZmS?en% 
TvT!!  S  'f""''  «?»*'n>P»i««.  a«l  other  hateful  dheases. 
tt^H,,  P**"»»  in  e*«T  hundred  are  sent  to  gad.  while 
^t  hair  onone  P«r  cent,  p  mad.     In  view  of  t£se  melan- 

•uta  a  tttmb  tuH  dioat  the  MMneaa  ttom  gwitsilkf  of 


mm 


^ 


TifM    EGOtgfi 


•  person  to  ev«r>  j^»  are  eilfaer  not  very  Uval-beaded  or  ara 
aauated  fcy  Mm*  motive  other  tban  pure  phiianthrony 
**»»»«►  R.  FiUrr. 

FOR  MY  "  BETTER,"  THE  CODFISH. 
r#  Mr  Ci#t^,  Tm  E«oist. 

In  his  last  Pharisaical  and  abusive  latter  Mr.  Carter  now 
praeticafly  accuses  me  of  having  invited  argument  with  him. 
Indeed  I  have  condescended  to  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  argu- 
ment is,  in  my  opinion,  a  shoclcing  waste  of  time  and  energy, 
unless,  as  Goethe  held,  we  restrict  our  discussions  to  those  who  are 
in  agreement  with  us.  Mr.  Carter  attacked  me  and  I  quite 
naturally,  smce  you  asted  me,  replied.  To  such  unmixtd 
nonsense  as  Ms  question  whether  I  believe  M.  de  Segoniac  to 
be  a  photographer  no  answer  seemed  imperative,  but,  since  he 
wants  one,  all  I  can,  o#  course,  retort.  Is:  Hiat  "  I  do  not," 
whatever  inter^t  this  silly  assertion  may  have,  adding  a  recom- 
ruendatioa  to  Mr.  Carter,  since  he  Is  fond  of  advising  me,  to 
keep  a  watch  on  his  own  infirmities  before  supposing 
any  in  others,  and  now  "Let  him  talk,"  as  Poe's  Dupin 
said,  'let  him  discourse,"  for  "it  will  ease  his  conscience. 
I  am  satisfied  with  having  defeated  him  in  his  own  castle 
Neverthetess,  that  he  failed  in  the  solution  of  this  mystery  is 
by  no  moans  that  matter  for  wonder  which  he  supposes  it  for 
in  truth,  our  friend  the  Prefect  [alias  Mr.  Carter]  issomewhat 
too  cunning  to  be  profound.  [The  italics  are  mine.]  In  his 
wisdom  is  iK>  rfastM,  It  is  all  head  and  no  body,  like  the 
pictures  of  the  Goddess  Laverna,— or  at  best,  all  bead  and 
shoulders,  like  a  codSah.  But  he  is  a  good  creature  after  all. 
I  like  hira  especially  for  one  master-strake  •f  cant  I  mean 
the  waj'  be  has  '  de  aier  ce  qui  est,  et  d'eipliquer  ce  qui  n'est 


pas 

•  "  Nouvelle  H«oise. " 


Muriel  Ciolkowska. 


"  DIPLOMACY  "  Arf&  A  PAMPHLET. 
T»  the  EdiUtr,  Thx  Eoomt. 

Possibly  the  writer  of  enclosed  letter  will  have  amt  you  a 
^W  »f  tliis  contribution  which  she  makes  in  the  "  New  York 
Tmhwe  "  o(  yesterday's  date. 

MiMiy  erraneotts  ideas  as  to  the  policy  of  The  EcoiaT  are 
ctMTsnt  here.  If  you  couU  find  space  to  make  a  sUtement  as 
.'*  t°«  Una  «<  davak)pBent  which  ha»  made  Thb  Fbbbwoman 
"•!•  Thb  Egoist  it  would  he  most  haipful  to  yotu-  readers  and 
MOHRrs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Hartford,  Conn.  m.  E.  M.  Dyson. 

MoilALITT   AMD    ScPFKAOE. 

The  R.*mcAL  Views  or  Dcuu  Mabsdin  auua  noihuui  to  do 
WITH  THE  Case. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  TaiBiniE. 

S»,— Through  the  len^  and  breadth  of  the  country,  even 
at  tile  Congressional  hearing  in  Washington  and  the  leoslative- 
hearmgg  m  the  difierent  Sutas,  the  antJ-suBragiM  have 
brought  up  and  made  impressive  use  of  a  pamphlet  Inunsn  as 
Bondwomen,"  written  by  Dora  Marsden,  an  EngUsh  jour- 
nakst,  and  published  by  the  National  American  Woman  Sufiratfe 
Association.  The  pamphlet  has  also  been  used  in  an  opoi 
letter  to  clergymen  with  which  the  anti-suffragists  have  tried  to 
frighten  our  spiritual  teachers  into  believing  that  woman 
suffrage  is  synonymous  with  license  and  immorality.  If  they 
would  freely  hand  out  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet  not  very  much 
harm  would  be  done,  and  no  vary  much  good,  aithar  But  the 
passage  which  they  select  and  take  from  its  context  merely 
states  that  the  writer  is  not,  here  and  now,  considering  the 
quesUon  of  the  position  of  the  father,  either  in  celatin  to  the 
state  or  to  the  famiiy;  she  ia  writing  to  women,  telling  them 
to  b«^tar  themselves,  to  he  fine  and  free  and  kidependnit;  to 
stop  beiag  human  poultices.  Bvervbody  knows  that  it  is  com- 
paratively eaiqr  to  take  a  sentence  out  of  its  context  and  make 
It  sound  extremely  daniaginc.  Few  are  the  authors  and  few 
~are  the  speeches  to  which  this  could  not  he  dona.  The  Bible 
Shakespeare.  Goethe— indeed,  any  of  the  classics,  could  be  put 
to  the  same  harmful  use. 

^U  is  a  favourite  joke  of  the  anti-suflragists  to  pretend  that 
*e  suffragists  support  aU  Miss  Marsdea's  views  and  lata- 
d^elopaients.  If  they  did  they  would  not  be  suBragists.  for 
Mus  Matsdea  scoras  all  causes  and  aU  reformers.  Her  fitat 
augazine,  Tbb  F»bewoman.  had  a  short  and  stormy  life.  AltK 
-•r  •  .  b';tn  dead  some  months  a  meeting  was  caUed  in  Londen 
'<(^  revtve  it.  It  was  augxested  that  the  name  U  iht,  new 
••Marins  should  be  Tii»T«»w  Fsebwoimn.  Miss  Uacsdoa 
laade  it  abuodaAtly  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  mwrazine  was 
tte  excogitation  of  the  soul  "  of  the  editor,  aad  shs  has  oov 
much  more  suitably  named  the  magazine  The  Ecoist.  In  this 
review  frequent  bitter  attacks  on  the  suffragists  are  made. 

The  jisychotogy  of  the  use  of  this  pamphlet  is  extremely 
«tt»««tmg.  In  every  a^e,  with  evary  raos,  tlMM  who  work  for 
n*i»«  meet  with  uatbuiking  tasistaase  from  the  vMt  mai^ 
Wte»  decide  most  matters  by  baUt  or  "  feeling."  Al,wan  aad 
we^whete  the  more  intelliifent  of  the  reactionaries  make  use 
of  the  tears  of  the  many  and  give  out  that  the  new  step  forward 
^SS^^f*-  ^  »>■«■<><>  and  against  the  moMUty  o£  dM  dsw 
.J***  "."^^  wJ»at  the  Mli.«u«n»MlE  k*  trjOng  »  do  in 

JSSf  "'V^^  ^  "*««e  OMnaawaL  Some  of  tbem  reX 


there  is  to  it--but  if  thqr  will  o«|y  b* 


Jun»  igth,  ,^ 


June  isth,  1914 


they  wUl  get  over  their  uneomAirtiMa  feaUoMi  i^ 
enlarging  experience  makes  us  all  dr«B.  thanraiudCn 
from  our  locality  and  family.  ^       " 

Surely  the  American  public  has  toe  mush  seaaa  te  h*  mu^ 
into  believing  that  there  is  any  coonecHon  betWMn  ths^l-?5 
an  erratic  and  little  known  London  paper  and  Iha  a  iZL? 
leaders  in  this  oountry.  "'■•'♦ 

With  equal  validity  the  suffragiste  might  dnin  that  ri^ 
The  Egoist,  The  New  Aob  and  other  "  ad»«n»d "  «!II? 
attack  woman  suffrage,  there  is  an  alUanw  batwaw  thiJv!? 
the  anti-suffragists,  whereas  the  truth  is  thac  these  or^"?! 
opinion  do  not  belong  to  either  camp.  "«■•»  M 

Cannot  Uie  controversy  raage  round  the  msrits  ci  tf- 
question?  —  •••   w   ae 

New  York.  g,^  ^,^ 

[Some   fifteen   months  ago,   at  a  meeting  hekl  in  LmmSt, 
consider  the  resumption  of  the  pubUsation  Ttu  Fb«w««L_ 
which  journal  had  a  short  time  previously  niininilii  -^sv 
tion  owing   to  the  financial   failure  of   the^JbuSoiiK 
which  ow«!d,t-e   lady   in   the  gathering  WiTirr 
suggestion.    The  gwt  of  her  propose   was  that  shS^ 
publication  be  conbnued  it  ttouU  ahMdon  the  iMnpJS! 
woMAK.   her  reason   beUig  that  under  a-  a»w  nainrit  mZ 
have  a  better  change  of  being  introduced  into  the  oonZT 
rooni  of  women's  colteges.     There  is  need  isr  aecBratv^ 
at  this  dau  these   is  difficulty   in  fWWMnhering  tbTiedl. 
college  mentioned:    but  Newnham   we  think  was  ths  sZZ 
one.     (We   are   open   to   oorrsction   as   to   this  rf.t-a>S" 
reasons  which  we  need  not  go  into  here  it  wae  not  adris^ 
at  that  tune  to  abandon  the  assocutien  with  the  name  tmi 
WOMAN  even  to  make  an  invasion  into  haunts  where  tmS 
female  innocence  foregathers  :  but  this  is  im  quite  oarsS 
1  he  point  is  that  upon  inquiry  later  as  m  tks  name  tTIt 
speaker  we  were  informed  it  was  Miss  Bva  Ward— we  sMa 
the  lady  who  writes  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  Tribtuie  "^^ 
Upon  a  cursory  reading  of  the  above  letter  the  '-iiiliwii 
Uie  reader  is  cakulated  to  receive  is  that  the  pamBu2r"The 
Bondwoman  "    is    an    e.^pression    of    a    later   dsveSorant  irf 
Free  WOMAN  opinion,    which   sooskow  has  come  to  bs  JT 
liahed  by  a  suffrage  organisation  but  with  whidi  they  are^ 
in  agreement.     Now  the  fact  is  that  while  Miss  Went  »  > 
suflVagist  was  devising  ways  and  mens  to  thr«st  the  glm. 
WOMAN  upon  the  impressionable  young  women  in  England,  ata 
time  when  that  journal  had  run  a  career  of  eleven  nieathk  a^ 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Press,  in  the  Pulpit,  by  meaSm  tt 
the  aristocracy,  suffragists  and  anti-suffragists,  the  paaalriM 
Ihe  Bondwoman  "   was  the  very  ficat  article  whMinr 
trom  the  present  writer's  pen  ;  and  the  first  article  in  the  te 
issue  of   The   Fbbbwomah.      Moreover,    whan,  the  rigkl  Is 
publish  the  article  was  sought  by  an  Aoierican  suffragfe.^Ti« 
fBBBwouAN    was    many    months   old    and    was   in   ume  aa4 
tennper  more  pronounced  than  when    '  The  Bondwoman  "  •» 
written.       It    was    not    secured    in    ignorance    of    Tua  Fa» 
womam's  temper,  but  in  full  knawle<%e  of  it,  and  with  mm 
expr«ision»— and   exceedingly    geoMwus   ones    of   iiiliiiliato 
for  the  paiier  as  a  whole  :  the  pamphlet  ilsM  being  edited  itr 
the  press  by  an  official  of  the  American  Suffrage  Society. 

We  realise,  of  course,  that  suffragists  have  to  Meai.a 
very  mixed  argument  with  vary  observant  anti-suffragis«»aid 
that  they  must  often  find  themselves  hard  pressed  to  avaMil 
thair  case,  and  that  naturally  their  first  impulse  will  >»  l» 
sirain  facts  to  the  extent  lo  which  ihey  will  give.  We  taim 
moreover,  that  while  the  suffragists  wen  attracted  t»  Tta 
Fbbbwomam  by  iu  inteUigence  aad  energy  ttey  must  !»•» 
plussed  when  its  opponents  conftxmt  them  wilh  iU  fn^ 
ness  and  openness.  Nontfaeless  we  miwt  point  out  thai  it 
was  the  American  9uffra8;ista  tkMMriMn  who  asked  (or  tks 
was  the  American  suffragists  themselves  who  asked  as  a 
favour  for  the  rights  to  publish  "  The  Bondwoman,  "  wlw* 
were  given  them  :  and  we  may  add  that  whatever  pnAs  it 

sequences  of  their  own  acts :  if  the  oonmntiuumii)  prove  •^ 
act  unwise,  it  is  simple  enough  to  acluuvtedge  that  a  ar" 
has  been  made;  but  we  find  it:  aflMsivtt  to  al4 
to  create  confusion  by  what  is  wnratmlly  a 
of  something  not  true.  Peiteps  li»  Mtbor  is  an  ungBW 
suffraf  ist,  which  explains  mattan  ■Miewhat'-ihis  ssrt  <*■ 
thma  oeiug.  we  ahouU.  say  from  our  owa  personal  eaperitni* 
of  Koglish  suffragist  practioe— quits  a  speciality  of  ths 
KagMsh  tradition.  American  suBncists  have  been  gresdr 
lafluwced  by  the  Enylisb  '  movoiMt"  but  we  can  stiU  h«p» 
that  they  will  not  feel  it  necessary  to  imitate  it  in  its  mow 
unsavoury  details,  such  as  the  winking  at  aWeading  oontrihf 
tiotu,  suggestions  and  comments  in:  tte  puMie  |»ms. 

If  the  correspondent  who.  forwa^  to.  iw.  tiM  ahovwIMr 
wdl  refer  to  the  current  "  Views  «id,  fillMailiiiU  "  ^  "** 
probably  find  her  query  as  to  Xtm  ■CMMRt'a  line  of  dsreiir 
meat  sufficiently  -"-rrtrtitt      Bii.)i 

_  THE  W.S.F.U. 

T«  ikl  MMttH  THS.  fiOMtiB. 

(r  iMMiaaad  in  Ihia  lo«aii  ^  Ma«  Mtiliiaafc  yaar  an* 

■nlmraaHag  aaidaw  of  Lady  CoaataiifarTaMSiV  k^  "  MM» 

and  Priaoners."  in  which  yoM  nfer  t».tlie  iMiiiii  fcsilm  -"** 

W.  S.  h.  P.  U.  as  a  aeUM  toio. 

I  iMsw,  aatWn«  paraMMlly,  abaat  tha 

and   I  aaly   am*  to  In 

Union  liaaania  1  am  a, 

SM4»"  lOiUMy,  fnaat.  «*Mb  »MMkiJ 

exv««t  ta  itatiMs  tiia  'lAmnMia  niiij  fc « 


•araaaally,  abaat  tha  laMii*  of.  llM  milte^ 
K>  Imow  -niHilin.  ataMt  «lHa»  aa«  ^ 
m  a,  liaaa,  wiftagjn  mM  rsa»  "  ^a  Sag 
(Mat.  «*Mb  |-jii  .  -|..  I  caa  Iw4r 

a  ia«MNiMite  aliSi  li  «Mw 


^/$M    S&onsj^, 


It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  ereat  oit^  .i...  u 
r)e,pard  and  others  in  1907  and  Mr.  and  Afrs.  PeVhick  Lawi^'^ 
in  ,91.  should  have  withdrawn  from  the  Vnkm  M^^ 
dales,  however,  I  was  not  interested  in  the  movement  so  I^ 
«,,  know  the  rear  reason,  ior  thsae  withd«walT  ^r^nd^ 
ha>-e  I  been  able  to  diseover  the  causT  „f  MlT  ^^ 
Pankhurst's  retinanent   fro«   the  Union  aJrIv  Thi  ^  '" 

the  Union  she  (tas  formed  does  no?  JLm  ,^  j^ff.^'T'  ''"f* 
W..S.  *  P.  y.  The  d^l,  imier,  g^te^  Z^TjTni^ 
ing  reasons  for  her  withdrawa  .  I  have  alwat.  .kIJ^Ju*  .L 
probably  «ith  a  little  more  tact  and  a  more  Sprite?*  *^' 
these  divisions  might  have  been  av^idri  ??"="'«K»ry  aiint 
unable  ,o  judge,  but  I  should  have  thouSit  that  C^.l-i™ 
united,  more  wouW  have  been  gained  X.rp"r*^  remaining 
many  militant  socieUes  which  diffw  from  ^h  ^.h  '  '"T"'  ^ 
mat/er  of  degree  of  militant  and  no,  "  ^i^ciole  •?ll^  '"  " 
already  three  different  weekly  Suffrai^r™^'^  i.-T^''  '^ 
more  or  less  militant,  and  1  beliete  Sfa,  ?S£^,-  *i"^.,  ""  "" 
a  fourth  If  all  the  "-Aitants  uni;S,X  •t^,^%^?''„'^'„„^! 
paper  which  could  represent  the  different  views  of  ail  a^ Z, 
paper  would  have  far  more  influence  than  th»t  J  Ji\u        '"°* 

If  so,   what   are   the   positions   of    M,^     nl  ■?'  *  ^-  '^-  • 

Annie  Kenney  and  otC  pZ.rnent  mil^ITT^'f  "^l-  ^'»* 
really  ffuided  by  the  i«aaer/Td^ti^v^*''lL'''^'"'"^'»y 
its  members  as  a  whdtet^n  on^r—  .^"  °"  <*epe>Kl  .more  on 
i.  depends  on  a  few  women  h^LiTt^'^'^"^^'K  '^^"^^  '' 
may  be  very  selfish  ami  r^dliSS^i't?  ™  that  though  they, 
clever  to  be  able  to  ke«,  thri?  UnS7f™^  rTiV*  '*-«5*«»ingly 
the  Union  s  strength  depend,  on  fh.  i  /  ''"«^  to  pieces.  If 
Are  thev  members^if  th^^rio  y^C  ment^  "^  j'',?  '^e.  they.- 
the  policy  of  the  Union  lith^^t  ZT^.;^,t°'*"^  ^Z^" 
Again,  do  they  consult  the  M.P  U  j       '""'"S:    their    members? 

Trusting  that  you  will  ha  an  rrJJ^         .     . 
par.icul.nrs  about  this  Union.  «"  Sf"""  »'  to  let  me  have  »  few 

London. 

"  Intskestbd.  " 

"'^  PonrS  Unl"j;."CTr'SL^::!*  •Il''  ^?«-  <"  the  Men's 

?s  far  as  PersonaY^a^uain^tX'lah'^he^t 'ItL"'^  ="^ 
ludfi-e,      eood  snrt«'>  „.i.    c  j  .  "   tnem  enables  us   to 

do  as  <hev^ToW      f^^O^?"  '*  ="  P'*""^'  «»  it  i-  easy  to 

p.  an  es-timSi^  of  ^^i  ^Ti^i^'^^'X''""  T'  "t  ^"^  '" 

bv  turning  to  the  current  '^^^s  "^.^^"^T'-^^^^^^ 

Madam, 

™.i,«e,'-  a"id•rtroy■™uffict^prn4"^?  SS""   "  "•^'-  "-"■ 

l*ople  «ho  do  not  hold  sSMewr^l.'^"".*'"^^    '°    those 

removed.     Their    opponenti^^H    fl     '   ^"'  .8^™^»"«  w«l  be 

Knevance  ,00:    th^  oW^^  fhe^^J^^"":^- P"*"'"^'^*    « 

<iestroyed.      I„    w^are^,    .in^n,'^*'^,"'""   ^'"S    ^vilfullv 

>«  'h^  s.-,n,e  brand ^'armu^r     T*"-^"""    ''    '»*''    ^^^ 

uppose   >he   ••  non-militMT™""ri^^„'''J:  ""J"^'""''^  to 

similar  ireatment  were  <r  v.„  »"**""'*  ."""W    be   removed    if 

t»,»-and  all  whoT,rp|,Tmmta^h '**  '*'™^*"«  *°  "^ 
spwch.-'  "Pport    militancy    by  money,    influence  or 

"ould'Tto  aS^'!h  ""'V"  *'''*  "*«'  ^'fi'^"'  of  the  question 
""t  long  1°%^  ^,„Tli"""*'  .'"ggewionsin  oth^  l^helT 
;|;«she%if°„o*J-^^f^,,^mn^inform«,h':ra^iS^ 
•»e  best  nay   to  tet  whL    ."*"'">»  people"  but  assertbd  that 

JyPP»^e  thH^^^'tob^'  •.T\.2'n»«'  •"  accompTshS" 
*ssatsfipd  rooi-.  •  \L       ™"  '•  tackled  in  this  wav      r  «t  ViT 


Of   course   these   are  onir  suvff»Mi.._^ 
open  to  conviction.  ^  »>»««e»«oos— given    with   a  mind 


London,  W. 


Rosa  Daktle. 


P.S.— Of  course  the    '  aon-mBtant  arson  sou./)  ■*  „      ... 

special  literature  to  leave  b^STt,^  .  7^  "^'i'"' 
could  give  sentence  accordirSiH.^i 'h  L.  "'*"*  "^«' 
evadrt  by  the  usual  methid."? Kn^  -^'"'"  «*""  ^ 
refusing  food,  icc—R.  D.         "'^'*'"S.  »-eaming,  sulking^ 

r.  Mr  Editor  The  Eoo.Ir.!^^- 
Madam,  '  » 

n.way,''°p,^„r  ^'anfj^t  ^  ^^' ^  <-''•  '''-*  » 
«>  compounded  with  i^ue^doTtol"^' J^^"'  ■**''''>^are 
may  find  oneself,  for  instance,  so  pr^Z^LTn  ™  ^'"^-  °»? 
that  one's  opinwns  coincide  with  thS-  »  ,u  '  '"^^^  '*  "??«««■ 
in  which  cTse  one  finSr^rilf  hTThe  Him '^'^  ^^°  P'"''^- 
claiming  the  laudation  or  olTyJn  iSi^VSdnn  °"  °'  *" 

Ro^Ac^aXrr  i^tvVtrSi-r"-'  ■^i""-  -  '"e 

not  on  that  actxjunt  alr° «  wi^  ^  fff^      ^V'^^'  ""^  "i^  *> 
^  An  assumption  of^^h  Tg^^m'ljfS^  ?'  ^  •^r"««'- 
by  his  followers  is  an  imp.^nlT       ^  ^-    ^'«-  ^""i"*"'  * 

sociate  ourtelves  fromThe^f  °i.^S^"  **  ■"■plicated,  be«  to  disl 
■n  the  pages  of  the  "  O^^r,  Jr""  Tsui^aT'C r"^'  '"^"^ 
(Signed)  Richard  Aldington 
David  Boubekg. 
Frederick  Etciiells.       \  , 
Edward   Wadsworth.  '  \ 
Ezra  P6t»iD. 

Lawrence  Atkinson-.  ' 

Gaijdier  Brzeska. 
CirriiBKBT  Hamilto.v. 
VV.  Roberts. 

Nevinson  was  unauthorised              *  •'    *"S-   Mannetti  and  .Mr.    ' 
Rebel  Art  Centre. 

38.  Great  Ormond  Street,  ' 

Queen's  Square,  W.C.  i 


EDITORIAL. 

PUBUCATION. 

All  business  communications  relative  to  A- 
pubhcatton  of  The  Egoist  should  £  addSsaS^ 
and  all  cheques,  oosta"  nn^  .^^  aaoresaed, 

W^  and  ^Id  be  cn,ss^  ^''s  ^JLIT^ 
Bloomsbury  Branch."  ^''' 

^DVEXTISEUEIVTS.    ■ 

ii^lad^STddtSs^drr'A-f  ^•'•^'"••*- 

bury  Street,  London,  W.C     ^        "*'  B^oon*- 
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■f 


Please  sen,i  ™»  t       t,  ** 

^  send  me  The  Egoist  for 

^"'^  continue  unril  countermanded. *""• 

^atnt 

Address 


•  for  which  I  enclose 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCWPTION.-Y«ri.   M/4U  S  a     ,  7..       Z 

fcor-TT  •'--^^-^^.s:rB.nTi;^  ^.c^e^ 

nwaMSMiry    Br««*.       and    mad*    p„.«b|*    („    Tn^ 
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THE  DRAMA 

736  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


A  Quarterly  Devoted  to  the  Development  of  a 
Wide  and  Intelligent  Interest  in  Drama. 


EACH    ISSUE   OF   THE    DRAWA 

Contains  a  translation  of  a  complete  play.  These 
plays,  which  are  not  otherwise  accessible  in  English, 
represent  especially  the  leading  dramatist  of  the  conti- 
nent. Chosen  as  they  are  from  various  countries  and 
from  many  schools  they  give  one  an  introduction  to 
the  most  significant  features  of  modem  dramatic  art. 

Plays  by 

Giacosa,  Donnay,  Gillette,  Ancfre^v, 
and  Tagore  ,,,,,, 

have  appeared  recently.     The  impending  numbers 
will  contain  work  of 

;       Goldoni.  Curel  and   Wildenbrush. 

In  addition  to  the  play  and  discussion  of  the  works 
of  its  author,  articles  on  all  phases  of  drama  keep  the 
reader  well  informed.  Modern  stagecraft,  new 
types  of  theater  building,  organizations  for  drama 

reform,  " little  theater  "  movements,  pageantry, 

the  history  of  the  drama,  and  all  pertinent  subjects 
receive  attention.  Significent  books  on  dramaturgy 
and  other  drama  publications  of  especial  value  are  re- 
gularly and  sincerely  reviewed.  From  time  to 
time  the  developments  of  the  year  in  foreign  art  cen- 
ters are  considered.  In  no  way  other  than  through 
The  Drama  can  one  so  conveniently  and  attractively 
continue  his  drama  education  and  recreation. 
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jus;t  and  moral. 

''■"■■*'   ■"'         By  Dora  MAMBBir;    ""'  -^       ' 


N 


OT  justice  and  morality  be  it  noted :  since  these  last 
can  be  left  as  dead:  monuments  of  the  effete: 
bearing  testimony  to  the  long  success  of  a  trick  of 
language  at  last  found  out  and  discredited.  But  justice 
and  morality  abandoned,  there  still  remain  the  words 
descnptive  of  human  conduct  which  furnished  the 
grounds  off  which  the  trick  was  worked  to  such  advan- 
tage-" just  and  moral."  We  have  before  now  said  our 
say  on  both  these,  but  only  in  respect  of  such  meaning 
as  they  have  uden  they  are  used  carefully  and  delicately  • 
used  as  one  would  use  them  who  valued  words  as  fine 
Butromente  to  be  blunted  only  under  peril  of  con- 
foundmg  the  purpose  for  which  aU  words  are  bom— the 
mtercommunication  of  human  feeling  and  understanding. 
We  dealt  with  them  precisely,  as  a  good  writer  with  an 
audience  of  good  writers  might,  but  as  good  writers  are 
lew  and  far  between  it  is  impossible  to  muster  them  in 
numbers,  and  it  becomes  advisable-if  the  audience  is 
to  be  at  aU  extended— to  treat  of  them  in  those  loose, 
rough-and-ready  meanings  which  are  attached  to.  them 
vanously  by  the  curates  and  other  oratore,  by  the 
curnahBts  and  writers  of  philosophic  treatises  who  bring 
ine  froth  to  the  surface  of  their  rhetoric  by  a  skilfully 
PPnfuaed  use  of  them.  So,  therefore,  t«r  the  popaJSr 
eonnotation:  "Just"  first 

Tie  meaning  of  ttie  word  "just"  according  to  the 
"hetoncjajis-and  it  is  their  meaning  which  decides  the 
Popular  one-is  generous,"  a  connotation  odd  enough 
wnm  one  bears  in  mind  the  wide  distinction  populariy 
rhptl-  'f  *  ^'^^^^^  the  two.  Nevertheless,  that  is  the 
Dut  Zli?'"^"'*-  ^'*  ^  "  J""*  "  « t°  *»»  "  generous  "  ; 
fso^  w"'  Tfy  «»^d-''hen  »  m«u.  is  "  generous  "  he 

Sfr-f"  ■"■  ^^"^^  *»  ^  appended  the  tale  of  a 
th«  u!^^^^'\"*  "**  "«"  ^*»'*'  ■"^hich  while  carrying 

neart-bummgs  and  resentments  it  certainly  nernl  not. 

I*  •       •       • 

the  ''i!!!f^??°*i?'^,'"'  *^»  sagging  of  connotation  from 
First  «!  f  *u  **  .  generous"  has  been  brought  about, 
fold-  a  =  '"V^"*  meaning  of  "just,"  which  is  two- 
•^a  secondary  and  a  primary  one,  of  which  the 
aeZu»  J!  ,  f.  **^^.°»»  »»«*  **>«  ordinarily  accepted 
motive.  L  J  ,  '.  P"m"y  i»  so  basic  and  founded  on 
ooant of  »  A^l  "»t»«tJ^»  as  to  be  but  rarely  taken 
We  Jn'Tv  ^""^  "*''  meagrely  furnished  with  labels 
aeuneate  the  secondary  and  obvious  meaning 


first.  ^  thjs  sense  to  be  "just"  has  to  do  solely  with 
^e  good  faith  which,  having  made  bargains,  keeps  them. 
From  bargains  or  contracts  apart,  "  to  be  just"  has  no 
other  meaning.  In  relation  to  them  it  means  "being 
fair  —satisfying  to  the  extent  of  one's  ability  the  under- 
takmg  entered  upon  in  the  bargain.  And  in  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter:  which  is  a  consideration  which 
accounts  for  the  distinction  made  between  being  "  just" 
m  the  legal  sense  and  being  "  just "  to  ttie  fuU  extent  of 
the  ground  which  the  term  covers.  The  "law"  itself 
endeavours  to  compel  men  to  be  "just"  by  compelling 
them  under  threat  of  punishment  to  fulfil  the  terms  of 
contracts  as  far  as  there  is  visible  or  audible  evidence  to 
testify  -what  the  contract  was.  Its  limitations  are,  of 
course,  that  often  the  most  potent  inducements  proffered 
dunng  the  shaping  of  a  bargain,  are  unwritten  and 
merely  implied.  Much  is  left  to  tacit  assumption— 
especially  with  simpletons  and  honourable  persons :  and 
it  IB  when  such  assumptions  have  been  allowed  to  have 
their  influence  in  the  making  of  the  bargain  only  to  be 
Ignored  in  the  sequence,  that  the  sense  of  having  been 
ti-eated  unjustly  rankles.    Against  the  more  deliberate 

^t™^*,?raM>»mEt?on"  the  law  itself  attempts  to  pro«_ 
tect  their  natural  victims.     But  strangely  enough,  where 
the  sense  of  "  unjust"  treatment  appears  to  rankle  most 
18  in  circumstances  where  there  is  no  unjust  treatment, 
strictly   speaking:   but  where,   through   the   advent  of 
ohance  or  some  other  unforeseen  factor  the  terms  of  » 
contact   originally  made  in  good   faith   have   become 
bettered  for  one  and  have  deteriorated  for  tlie  other. 
Conduct  faithful  not  only  to  the  written  but  to  the  tadt 
and  assumed  terms  of  the  contract— but  terms  which  had 
one  foreseen  the  issue  one  would  have  made  otherwise- 
is   reckoned   by  tb©   sentimentalists,    rhetoricians   aad 
Salvationists  to  be   "unjust."    Whereas  actually  they 
mean^  "ungenerous"  but  prefer  to  apply  the  term  "un- 
just."   And  from  this  point  the  sagging  starts.    They 
assume  that  the  taking  of  an  advantage  involved  in  a 
coatract,  and  come  at  by  chance  or  even  superior  insight, 
is   on   all    fours  with    advantages    secured    through  a 
more  or  less  transparent  bad  faith  in  respect  of  a  bargain. 
The  party  finding  himself  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  con- 
tract sets  himself— not  to  the  task  of  learning  how  to  bar- 
gain better  in  the  future,  or  of  keying  out  of  bargains 
where  he  stMids  the  ohance  of  being  unlucky,  or  in  whiefa 
be  does  not  appear  to  have  the  talent  to  be  a  success— 
to  scold  the  other  party  regarding  the  sharing  of  tbe 
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BP^    H«  thmk.Jie  is  asldiig  th^u^ther  to  be  "iuBt." 

^^^   • '!  "^»? »»™  »•  ^  "  »B«i»u«  " :  m  «Mitudlir 
«OAin<M    Md    good    enough,    if    he    Jikes    it,    tat    it 

but  to  fee  treafMT  "  jartly." 

•    ♦    • 

J     «<  ii  *•  »*^^  ^^  liagermg  over  Hik  tendency  of  the 
(      #    ^^.u***,,^  ^^  *''•    "W«ierou8"   when  they   axe 
I    offered  the  ",u»t,"  since  from  sach  an  attitude  follow 
I    many  implication.:   which  is   the   re^ison   why  persons 
,    wit"  »pmt  care  little  for  the  ousting  of  the  "just"  bv 
f    the     generous."    For  one  thing,  the  action  of  the  latter 
"  "ncertain,  unreliable,  and,  worse  than  aU,  expected  to 
cut  both  ways.       He  who  has  been  generoualy  treated 
—  must    m  his  turn,   act  generously  or  be  considered- 
•omething  which  ho  does  not  care  to  be— mean.    Thev 
would  prefer  to  be  "just"  because  it  is  expedient-and 
be     generous  'by  whim-only  when  they  pleaae.     Plana 
ot  their  own,  by  bemg  generous,  might  be  interfered 
with :  moreover,  they  care  little  for  the  feeling  of  having 
been  generously  dealt  with:  they  feel  it  to  be  either  an 
investment  or  thinly  veUed  patronage,  and  would  prefer 
to  carve  a  career  irrespective  of  it.    To  accept  favours 
with  indetermmate  obligations  attached  is  so  irksome 

ZTJ^^^^f  \^^l  '^Z'^  ^y  '*'°»"'  ""^"^  ««  done 
outright,  for  the  doer's  own  satisfaction,  are  suitable 
for  acceptance.  In  short-to  be  "generous"  is  purely 
M  affair  of  mdmdual  taste,   while  to  be  "just"— in 

«^L^T'^.T°!^  ■*'*  ^^^«  f»iriy  whatever  one 
undertakes-18  the  basis  of  tolerable  social  existence 

•    •    »  ^  ' 

There  is,  however  a  sense  in  which  "  to  be  just "  cuts 
more  deeply  th*»  rt  has  been  seen  to  in  relation  to 
bargains:  it  touches  mdividaal  quality  so  closely  that  it 
becomes  a  question  of  linguistic  suitability  as  to  whether 
the  word  "  just "  should  be  used  ia  resp«^t  of  it,  i^^T 
»Uy  as  It  has  to  do  with  a  something  in  human  character 
Which    IS   caUed  — quite    erroneously— "moral"      The 
decisive  powers  which  give  configuration  to  the  grades 
of  a  community   and  which  fix  its  members'  statu^  «« 
^^nir*^*"**^^  ^T'*  «°  bargains:  the  spirit  ^hich 
!^^  nV  *^"^''  *°"°r'  *^"-     '^'>  decisive  powers 
*re  mdicated,  a.  in  a  scale,  by  the  outcome  of  a  straggle 
which  18  always  after  the  nature  of  a  fight.     The  V^g. 
S*,^*!*?'^  '^'*  *°  exhaustion  before  such  a  scafe 
M  arrived  at,  and  it  is  roughly  on  calculations  based  on 
toeu-  outcome     that    the    spirit    in  which   subsequent 
bargams  are  struck  takes  its  tone  and  temper.    Before 
one  arrives  *t  the  point  where  one  can  be  "  just "  in  the 
"econdary  sense  there  has  been  thia  preliminary  assess- 

&^  dir^"*'  ^^^^  '**''''  '^*"'^*'*  ^''**  i8^>»^" Ttte 

Assessment   of  one's  worth   precedes   aU  one's   bar- 

frr^V^^**;'  "  "'"»*"  ^'^«'^  f<"  one  is^^sIS 

"iJst"fo"f  '  '°'  r°*?*"  '°   contemplate.       What^ 

just     for  one,  is  based  on  what  one  "  is  "  and  "  has  " 

sul  t'nt^rr*^"'"  }"^^  *»'  agreement-comprises  the 
«»mtoUl  of  one's  entire  competence.    To  sweU  it  fraud 

y"»"°?.'       misrepresentation,       bounce,        swaaiter' 

-honest"  miscalculation-all  these  things  may  eX^' 

in  an  attempt  to  confuse  the  exact  value.    Thev  are  all 

mean,  endeavouring  to  conceal  what  is  just:  to  make 

assessment  mexact,  not-nicely  balanced  on  the  prariae 

W.  Mt'^  "^%'  '''■*  ^^^*-  *°  '"""^^  o""*''  «  to 
one  .  ,u8t  dues.    Now  one's  just  due  is  what  one  can 

T?Sli  k'"'*.*'^'*!!!'  ^%  P"*  ^^^  P»rticnlar  iBsue  to  a  test 
of  trial  by  strength.  It  is  a  corroUary  following  from 
one  s  competence.  ^  ">'«" 

"  «r^  'l^  *''.*^?  T?*.  "^"""^  ^"^  oi  life  that  the 
competence"  of  individuals  yw»:  varies  to  an 
enormous  extent:  and  it  foUows.  therefore,  that  what 
each  mdividjial  c«i,  in  subsequent  bargain^  "jusay" 
d«aand  Ourtly,  ..e.,  with  due  regard  to  the  individuS's 
jp»wers  effectively  to  ba«k  up  hie  demand),  varies  equall^. 
m.»t  18  why  the  equality  argument  never  cute  any  deeper 
than   M«»d.       That   men  are    "equal"    ia  ^   cow 

^"^'S'?*^  '*^  *^'?'y  ^^-^  sentimentalists 
"iL»n?LJ^  l?«««»  because  they  dislike  the 
***•■  '^w  J««^  ••  1*  » M  obvious  fact  that  individual 
•n^eiwce  tuma  MMatoasly  it  is  a  fact  equaUy  obvious 
that  iw>thing  hurts  the  humanitarian  (i.-JtheriietoS 


J'l'yl,  I»U     I    Jttlj  1.  igt4 


salvjtiomst,  eqn^ty-cum-rights)  temS£«,t 
■«»  an  open  |EuiM<iion  oTft.  n^i^^K'^^ 
m0^  are  not  eq^Sm^e  only  ^en^^.^'^^J^l!^ 
W^  of  life,  ,s  Ae  tamanitama.,  -AeletoalTthe  l!" 
bo«^.  It  is  ^e  universal  eecro»  known  «««^i.™P" 
mentioned  noi«4lere.  »"own  arerywheri), 

We  can  perhspR  midte  this  primMy  Mnee*  nf  »u 
just"  more  clear  by  turning  to  a^i^tt^***  « 
"meral-  for  a  while.  «,d  ™tunl^  to  sW^S,"' "" 
nection  between  the  rhetorical  meLing.  o7  iT  ^S!^ 
^^'^f^  "  "»•■»<"»»."  aa  we  haveSU  ' ufL^' 
.8  the  "traditional"  "the  customar^."  ^^{3^ 
It  belongs  to  the  c«.wd,  «.d  deSribes  the  "^J^ 
the  o«,wd  explains  why  it .  exirt.  in  wch^^' 
odour  with  them:  it  explains  whv  it  i.  Vif  "^^ 
catch  of  all  those  who  seK  wt'^the  Lt"  oTS 
crowd.  To  advocate  a  thing  becanse  it  i«  ^JLi^ 
obvious,  flattery:  it  me«ur  "yl^'^bJto^  ^!! 
Quite  possibly  It  is    "good"    since   it  aoDe^^  J^ 

reliable  habit  for  them  at  least  The  morJku  hoSL 
are  not  content  wiWb  this  account  of  the  amomi'tTZ^ 
in  their  aj^peal  to  the  populace  for  favour  under  "he^ 
of  the  moral.  They  endeavour  rather  to  imply  twT 
>»/»'''«  °«»e  and  the  same  with  tZ^l^^J 
n  wT;if  «.th«  kernel  of  all  personal  comXe^ 

"  s^TwJ'^  ■"  ^"""f  ^"^^^  ?^^**  as  to  what  tJ^ 
spmt  force  is,  and  smce  there  is  a  popular  wZ 
which  IS  used  m  almost  the  exact  connotatio^  thisshTdd 
not  be  difflcult  The  word  "  character "  (which  ^ 
'"IllZr"  '"'*'«*»  •>««»  erroneously  identified  with  Z 
moeal  is  eynonymous  with  stodge)  tie  wniri 
"character"  wiU  serve.  Character  is  the  liv^g'en^ 
-varying  m  strength  and  differing  in  quality  wU^ 
strong  weak  or  indifferent,  is  the  ultimate  indiridwi 
competence  which  must  be  there  before  it  oMi  be 
directed  towards  any  activity  whateoever. 

Jftore  often  than  not  strong  character  turns  to  n«ir 
•     »*^^  ajTfavity   leaving  the  moral,  and  courage  beihr 
justified  of  her  children,  manages  t^,  inaugurate  a  new 
practice:  which  weaker  characters  later  wiU  doubtlee. 
make   moral     i.e.,    imitate,    and    probably  vitiate  by 
imitakon     Character  is  the  worth-the  powei-in  an 
individual  apart  from  the  thing  he  does  though  «*<rf  he 
does  18  determmed  by  what  it  u.    The  differencet  in 
character   are   not   differences   in    "morals."   "w»»," 
habits  ';  they  are  such  difference'>K«  exist  between* 
strong  magnetic  current  and  a  feebleSaS:  or  be«mMi 
a  scraggy  bramble  and  an  oak:  both  "good"  to  then- 
selves,  no  doubt:  but  not  needing  and  certainly  not 
receiving  identical  treatment     To  qieak  of  morals  wb« 
one  mesfls  character  is  to  speak  of  attitodee  when  one 
actually  means  "  ralvei. " 

•    •    • 
^  °fder  more  strong  to  aesert  that  "  men  are  equal," 
weak  but  kindly  persons  choose  to  slur  lightly  over  thii 
question  of  mdividual  force :  they  are  afraid  to  seek  oat 
the  one  reason  why  some  men  are  cuffed  while  otherr d» 
the  (mffing,  «nd  beoauae  they  daw  not  fact  this  fact,  upon 
which  what  is  "just"  primarily  is  based,  they  cbsnge 
their  cry  from  the  just  to  the  generous:  and  practiie  » 
little  umocent  but  highly  misleading  bounce  by  calling 
the  desired  generosity-justice.     The  bounce  will  go  jnrt 
a  little  way— but  not  far:  certainly  not  far  enough  to 
make  much  material  change  in  their  condition. 
,    Let  us  take  as  illustration  the  present  outcry  agwM* 
the  wage  "  system  "  (so-cailed).     The  "  system  "  is  to  be 
abolished  because,  forsooth,  it  is  "  immoral "  and  "on- 
just      Just  note:  the  very  same  breath  which  states  it 
to  be  immoral,  and  against  the  deepest  instincts  of  men- 
also  declares  that  it  ia  almost  ineradicable,  that  it  b»» 
worked  itself  into  the  very  tissue  of  civilisation,  so  much 
so  that  men's  minds  are  hypnotised  by  it— their  vfT 
speech  is  at  one  with  it,  and  tAafc  they  cannot  shed  the 
phraseology  which  embodies  it,  but  having  shaken  0* 
one  phrase  will  use  another  in  wbioh  it  is  ss  deeplr 
implicated.    To   settle   down   to   work   for  «ub«»t««» 
wages,  whether  under  tjie  old  slave  order  or  tbi»  iw* 
wage  system  14  shown  to  be  an  instinctive  level  to  wW* 
t^  vaesof  men  have  set  tiiamselves  throughout  hi«toiy. 
Well  then :  whatever  the  receiving  of  wages  may  notbe— 
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it  certainly  it  the  cnetom :  it  is  habitual :  Aforol.    More 
tbsD  any  other  feature  common  to  mankind  throughout 
the  ages  the  custom  of  being  paid  for  labour  done,  in 
terms  of  wages— kind  or  coin— is  the  most  unmistakable 
Working  for  wages  is  certainly  moral— so  exceedingly  so 
thst  we  shall  feel  compelled,  one  of  these  days,  to  go 
into  the  reason  why.    It  is  hurtful,  too,  we  are  told.    If 
»,  let  those  who  are  hurt  by  it  tell  us  how.    If  it  is 
hurtful  it   is  a  very   interesting  example  of   the   un- 
doubtedly     moral      being  only  questionably  "  good  " 
Doubtless  what  such  writers  mean  when  they  say  it  is 
immoral  is  that  wage  earning  is  not  compatible  with 
the  temper  of  persons  of  strong  and  original  character 
Which  seems  fairly  true,   since  wage  earning  for  the 
masses  has   mvolved    the    labouring   on    other   men's 
schemes  in  which  the  labourers  have  little  or  no  per 
MDsI  interest;  in  the  main,  their  toil  is  menial.  servUe 
obedient,  submissive,  and  they  themselves  are  open  U> 
suffer  insult  and  contumely.  ^^ 

•       ♦       ♦ 
Then  why  do  they  persist  in  it»    One  tM*  them  that 
iti.  hurtful :  but  they  should  know  best    As  to  whether 
the  shoe  pinches  it  is  the  wearer  who  is  the  best  judge 
All  that  an  onlooker  cao  say  is  this  "wage  shoe''  is  of 
such  a  shape  as  would  make  the  wearing  of  it  torture  to 
feet  of  certain  mould     But  the  wages-shoe  seems  to  sidt 
wage-earners  very  weU :  they  require  a  very  great  deal  of 
persnaaon  before  they  can  be  induced  to  say  a  worf 
^.t  It,  and  even  then  the  ve^-  words  wWch  wouW 
Mem  to  rebuke  ite  strictures  look  always  to  ite  con- 
tained wear.       Names  matter  little:   they  t«ke  it^ff 

slipper.  -The  fact  is,  it  appears  to  be  made  to 
Zr^  >t  «d;„.*.  iteelf  to  the  total  of  their  acCcoi^" 
t7   A   l^^f^y  •»"*««  ««d  men  are  not  bargaiiZg 

ffiav«°f  1    "'J^'T*^'^****'"''  »"  *»>«  adjustmente 
which  have  followed  as  the  outcome  of  these  trials.    The 

»m^tence  of  the  wage-earners  camiot  be  puTTt  a  high 

figure  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  they  have  ba«Iv 

srlme'7tt*  "''r  '"^r^«  ■«  ^  ^^l^l 

laey  oome  to  the  maetem  as  beggars:   h^ggiuTto  be 

^^^itiTXL'  *"  t^,*^."'  "^»  »«  be  at  CS 
it  i.mn~'  "**^  accorded  by  the  employer  because 

^^To?br'™*r*.*"  '"*^'«=  -  iL^se  r"^ 

<*  \^T  W  "^"^  *?  *  '*''^''*  "»"«» the  monopoly 
blw*  of  bar«n°""u*'*'  •  *^  '^'^  •  ""rtain  ZI- 
»  »^  of  KE,H  •"X'"°  ^\'^'"'  wAgo-eamers 

'^i°e«r  inconvfnil^n-  "^^'^^^^  *^  ""^f^-e  a  reluctance 
"•mpeten^  Xrn     "'*°  ?  recognition  of  existing 


HA 


First,  as  to  the  sorte  and  sizes  of  w<ur..     v«  l 
minded  man  can  contend  i^^elnl^'Jt^.^^j.  ^"''^'^^ 

a  portion  sufficiently  ^^g^o'lXTClZ'"''!^'^ 

thf  ^ork' whT''*"*  ^*^  "*«^  attachel%,er^ 
the  work  which  is  given  them,  tolerably     Thev  Lw« 

itie7h«erCir"t.r"'"^  p.y.t?'io.e':':'^on*s: 

would  not'LeTTpl^yed^rionr^e^l^ere'^*^  "^'^ 

t^be^r;-S:^^°^X"sh:rrw-£i 

employer  would  not  employ  them  but  fnf^     u        ^ 
proflte  in  one  fonn  or  aiSr     T?fh  ^''  ^"^  °^ 

thltii  ^  K        °".  "Wt  «l»»dy  done  «,,  he  will  aUow 

ofThV,^  "^Ih,  *?,T^*TJ   ^  «'^«'  **•«  ^de  expanse 
h«.™rf    v*^'     \"  """"^^  "•»*  «>•»  ^  the  position  of  a 

slipper  m  no  way  mitigates  the  obstinacy  of  tS  rS^al 

•    •    • 


P»»w-  The  result.. 7**^*"  *""^-  •  P""*!^"  exercise  of 
'»'»ur,  of  str.^!  i"'  ^^  exercising  of  a  monopoly  over 
»«8»ti  e  SlrtS^V**'"''  "'"'tructive  tactics  a?e  Ju«,ly 

«»notCpCSe-^*™"''"r^"'°"«'^'y-  M«« 
*">»ld  e»taWurm*„J*r'"""?i"  ^"**"''  f"  ^^ow  who 
^<^g  wav  t;tk     """oopobes.    Machines  will  go  a  verv 

•**^  The  S J^.t'!.**"'  '"•-"  «*  -'S-ea^e" 
"•"canforc^o^e^'i^^^lf*  competence  is  not  what 
'**«'  to  set^  ^o«?  «^'*«««».  but  what  each  has  the 
'^<'y«rs  set  no  ^«Ji  i™''r°?  f"""  himself.     That  em- 

»^»«»  is  Pr^vld  W^r^/^  ""^**""'"  "*  "»«  trade 
"^  the  quMtiot  Z  *'■  determination  not  to  yield 
««"ri,owe^"*^'^"°»-™»°n  J»bour.  The«,  "negi^ 
•^  power!  ^^no'rr^.r/^r^'  -"Wt^ons  of  absent 
•**»  "J^wroriii*^*"  bring  people  with  ihe  long 
"Ptbewag^e"  ^^'°'**''-  "  **»"»•  ^e  were  to  sum 
T^^^ZlT^^  iJr  "»  **"?•  of  ,^hat  is  primarily 

'^'ely  on  whalTf.  kst  ^.°*  wage-earning  when  they 
"at  IS  just  and  dispense  with  ihe  generrins. 


•Z^^'-^t^:^^^^.  apologiste  have  a  host  of 
reasons    .  it  would,  m  fact,  be  strange  if  the  waB«. 

L^h^sSbr""","'^  '^'^""^  '"^'  c^^d  not  fiL»^ 
"dSaTon'!:  "o""'"  """  "***  '"''^  -^"^  '^"^  h-e  no 

caS'Jo^tteir*  k'*^"**  ^"j""*"  ••*'«  °"^«  out  a  pretty 
tton  thit  tZir      "^  "-^tfae  quite  questionable  asSum,^ 

f^r  ^dex  «f  .h!*''*'"1^7"*"^*^'«'  condition  is  not  a 
twr  mdex  of  their  aotoal  competence,  and  that  the 
pnmaty  assessment  of  their  weight  is  "unjust  "  Thrir 
^entaon  IS  that  how  they  can  be  treated"'  no  Sex 
J»at«^-^.i,''wu°*   P"^*^*   themselves   from    being   w 

Ste  Ind  tSlt  fhT  «»"P«*«?««J  a.s««mwt  is  ou^t  7t 
aate,  and  that  they  are  good  for  more^w  than  when 
affiura  became  adjusted  to  them  in  their  pr«^t  JS. 
oT-toate  position.  And,  of  course,  in  the  coS^t^ 
character  values  oonetantly  ohanm   h.,t  -k^*k  ' 

changed  in  a  marked  degre^  t'^:ilf^  :i'^^Z  ^ 
\  r«y°J»t!°»-to  as««.  anew  powers  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  changed.  Duri^  such  a  stmgS The™ 
existe  a  state  of  war  in  which  ^mplesAs3^«th^ 
term,  of  contracts,  the  usage,  common  to  t^e.  o^p^e.^" 
the  re^ct  of  property,  and  the  like,  wiU  be  abroga^-' 
whi  e  the  combatante  will  pre.,  into  the  w.giigTtKr 

pZoS^!^lZ\  ""^J  P""^*  POM««on.,  friends, 
to^n  inl  '  u"^  *?'^  »"^'  '''»''*  ™»y  serve  them 

LTm^  "  u  ^u"^  i*"*  fiercenes.  of  atLk.  When 
S  T'^ Tn  "  ^  ^°"«*'*  ""t  *°  exhaustion,  in  the 
which  e^hrj'u''T  '^"^  "»«'«•  *'••'  »«'  e^timat^ 
ZS>  w^f  Trfe^*  °'  "*^''''  <»™P«*'«~  •  ^  estimate 
f>,«  fc.  K  ^  'or  many  years  to  oome.  Whereupon 
the  harsher  tems  of  what  ia  primarily  "just"  brn^ 

tzS^tTv'r"?.*^.'^'''^' «-  r^oTtiii'i:;:;:! 

whe«  that  which  1.  "just"  in  the  eeoondaty  degree,  and 
^A^t^FV^  *'™'  ^'^  ^^  contHK^can^tab- 
o^^l  "•  Z*r-oP^  war-is  not  in  its  nat«« 
opposed  to  peaoe :  it  is  a  neeesauy  preliminary  of  peaoa 
t^lf^  Z-  f*""'  ***  **■"«*  on  conclusion,  of  relative 
rtrength  which  can  only  be  arrived  at  in  war:  ooncht- 
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^Util  f  T  Y''*\"  ^'^^^  "i»«t"  whether  in 
Wkition   to  international  or  intranational   powers.    A 

tTJ^  '  °**-**°  ^'"  ^™™  *'™«  '0  *™«  precipitate  a 
Ih  .«!^l°  **1  **';"1!?*^  *'™'''  '«'*  '«■•  **>•  **<»«  will  regard 
ooXnT    "^  doeumentB  between  themeelves  and  fheir 

rrrr^  ..  "*  T  ^"*'  ***  »«'*'  ^»'»t  was  before 
leckoned  primarily  jugt"  will  be  re-adjusted.  That  is 
precisely  what  the  term  "to  re-adjust "mea«s,  viz.  to 
make  a  hitherto  accepted  assessment  fit  more  exactly  to 
2  ti^?*'*  *''*'  T-  ^  ""  "'^  »*»*•  *he  conolusfon: 
h^  !^t^„°/  r*"!"*  '*  "1'^"  *"^«*^''  **  •«  expedient  to 
fallZ^t  *^  •'^".'y  ."<!  l-  """"fied  with  their  simple 
fulfilment:  and  it  ,.  m  no  wise  feasible  to  attempt  to 


bludgeon  the  contractors,  employers  or  o«*ers  inf..  j  • 
favouTB.  But  war  declared,  all  bar«rai^„„ '  ^  ^*»« 
o' «>«  ti"«  being,  and  whai  one  m^rdemLd  i?"'^'^ 
to  be  deeded  on  the  strength  of  ar^menlTno  ^ 
but  oompetential.  What  is  "  just  "  is  f„r  fV.  "^ 
in  doubt,  but  will  be  made  clear  by  the  He  of'tr"*" 
batants  at  the  close  of  the  oampaig^.  A  wvo/tiS,'  T' 
which  has  not  an  instinctive  feel  that  thiris  th?l?'*"' 
the  situation  is  so  httle  advanced  o^the  Vath  nf***"* 
a«  scarcely  to  be  entitled  to  bear  that  descriptn  T* 
nothing  good-for  them  or  others-wUl  come  nf  k  ^ 
them.     One  rise^-when  one  is  able  '""'^ 


in^  h  IW* 
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VIEWS    AND    COMMENTS. 


IT  was  the  late  lamented  Queen  Victoria  who 
immortalwed  in  a  phrase  a  little  gust  of  emotion 
which  18  familiar  to  us  aU,  but  to  which  most  of 
us  axe  too  shy,  or  too  cautious  to  give  utterance.  The 
incident  which  was  able  to  knock  this  august  maiden 
ofi  her  perch  and  betray  her  into  a  very  human  indis- 
f^'/k"  I**  *^*  '?'***'"*  announcement  of  her  accession 
to  the  throne  whereupon  she  ejaculated,  "  I  will  be 
good,  'I  will  be  good."  Who  is  there  who  has  not 
felt  such  a  spasm,  and  luckily  bitten  his  tongue  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  expression  to  it  1  Luckily- 
Wcause  people  do  so  seem  to  expect  one  to  live  up^to 

homble  If  they  are  mistaken  for  permanencies,  dragging 

n.^n  1^  T^"^*-  '^^"'J^^^-    «  only  some  discSg 
person   had  been  on  the  spot  to  explain  the  correct 
theory  of  spasms  to  the  new  Queen,  how  might  X  not 
^LT^^r^'  "^*t'^  °^  encouraging,  aU  tiose  dread 
loL^t    n  ''t-  '.^°  emulated  her  in  the  rdle  of  being 

good,  which  would  have  been  at  least  impudent,  it  nZ 
exciting:   she   said    she   rvould  be,   obviou^sly   with   h^r 

to  hers^ff'  °L*r°^r  °*  ~^'^'^*  "°*  altogether  native 
™»t«T,r  I  ^  7  t  she-good  and  dull-and  when  ulti- 
mately she  died,  she  unfortunately  omitted  to  take  her 
spir   ual  progeny  with  her.     We  have  them  yet,  aTthey 

Serhvfhr^?.""*^'^n"l^P"*=*^  "^  "^  ^  "^P  ««*  ^ 
the  rhythm  of     we  will  be  good  "-"  w«  irUl  b«  maA" 

•     •     •       ..:...  ■ .  ^T ' ' 

Ot  eottrse  one  hears  the  endorsing  dtoi^"Aj.d  a 
tW  »^/'^««.  too'-rising  from  the  hosts  oflalv^ 
t^t«  W  *"  '"'*";«*'«'d  why.     "  Being  good,"  in  2dd^ 

Sr.^^"**  ?'^  f  ^*^y  **••  °''''«*"'  »^  being  (co«Jd 
we  say?)  most  mterestmgly    "nosey"   in   reUtion    to 

lo     turn  the  other  cheek "  and  receive  a  second  smack 
-^«»*rt  oBe  III  retiOTi-M  ufoaJly  "good"  conduct  of  the 

tW  ^irsr^'""-  ^^'^'  ^J***'.  *°  ''^  "«e-rous"  rather 
than      just    :   which  makes  it  clearer  from   whence   a 


.  ---         _  uiiaaAs  11  c-ieorer  trom   wiien<>«   a. 

S^Lr^'"/  ""°'*?"  •»*'»  ^'''««d  their  p^l^ 
doctrmes,  and  acquired  the  effrontery  to  expresVth^ 
They  beheve  that  the  "haves"  "ought-  to  L  "ikkS^' 
W^ause  this  1.  the  burden  of  aU  modem  toacting^he 
gut  of  salvationism  is  to  build  up  a  communal  teadition 
of  conduct  which  shaU  be  regulated  ^  what  is 
aX"*:i     '*'^*'  '^  ^^  what  U-just"'     ?o  ere^ 

de«re  And  goodwiU  means  to  be  fired  with  the  intention 
to  be     generous"  rather  than  "just,"  a  sequence  »X^ 

tionists  hope  will  have  the  samn  R«tAKnit<r  ..  ;*         ■»"•'»■ -.,  --  »^«™  »»  ivb  uiani«  oeing  senousiy  oanvw 

They  take  no   count  of  thTspsSmS  ^.fn^'"7'lt'       ^«°°«^»ly'  the  insinuation  that  democratic  institutiaB. 
unpulse  toward,  the  "  good  "  bSt  hoSX  n^*'     ""      ^~,7»*'»°'>*  'i"««tion  advantageous,  and  an  easy  M-P-l 

their    task    of    attachiST^heet    T^f^eSl^'^IC  "°  ""  '"""'-  "  '"  ^  ^^ 

atest  example  of  this  misguided  attempt  to^^  excel 
lent  forces  to  unserviceable  uses  com«i  to  us  iaTvoCe 
of  essajrs  on  "National  Guilds"  (BeU  and  Sons  J  n^f 
which  IS  offered  to  the  public  by  Mr.  ^agrthfertor 
of  our  <>Dntempo»a*y,  "  The  New  Age."  ^  '  ^*"' 
A  «<»II«ctx«  of  essay,  intended  to  propound,   in  a 


reversion  to  guilde,  a  new  version  of  salvation  n. 
e  says  are,  we  gather,  reprint,  of  article.  whTch  i 
already  appeared  in  "The  New  Age,"  and  «^\Z! 
dingly  written  in  good  "joumaleT"-  ^d^^?^ 
none  of  the  writers'  sentences  are  left' wrLt^Jt 
of  their  parts.  Now  good  journalese  i.  a  verf  SllS 
orm  of  prose-writing:  exceUent  within  ite  o,^  JS? 
Its  virtues  «^e  that  it  gets  on  with  the  narra^vrLd^ 
a  tale  as  effectively  as  it  can  be  teld  with  IxSS 

cf2„M  f  '^"*'^*"'«  ^'^  "'^^  -^  *beir  confuT^i^ 
ciations  of  meaning,  uses  them  without  a  qualm,  le.^ 
the  selection  of  meaning  to  the  reader.  Joi^aSH 
especially  appropriate  a.  the  language  of  "  nrnj?^ 

Hiterit  T^'  ^'r  ^  ^^  «latlng^f  inint  Jd  t^' 
Latterly  It  has  deservedly  fallen  into  disrepute  becwu. 

whLh  r?*^T'^  '*•  '^'*-  '^'^  attempted  IST 

offenc7  ^iZ^^^J:  r"i-  "'  ^"^hrishtness  is  an  Idri 
offence.  Its  efforts  to  disport  itself  in  such  an  inqniiv 
^t^  P"»ented  by  the  subtle  complex  woven  by  ^^ 

So JIY'I  ^"^r  '^'"^^'"'  ^"^^  »«««*"  <«  diBastr,i.M 
those  which  would  ensue  were  a  racing-car  to  try  to  show 
Its  powers  m  narrow  streete  and  crowded  tho^ug^S. 

^aning.  With  such  words  a«  those  whose  vague  uA 
aniAiguous  connotations  are  the  root^ause  of  phU<»opkic 
controversies  It  can  or  should  have  nothing  to  do.  ^ 
when,  for  mstance,  in  addition  a  good  journalist,  U,  one 
7a.rr,T  ^"^  ««od  Joumalese,  will  dip  and  write  b«l 
journalese,  a  quite  definite  word  like  "crime"  in  a  aso- 

l^t   ^  ^u";    '"^^   '^"«»   *be   untiring  effort,  of 

mankind  to  the  kval  of  cotton  and  coal  is  a  mm«  «d  . 

sm  agaanst  the  Holy  Ghost,"  one  can  imagine  how  be 

wUl  use  such  words  as  democracy,  morals,  ethics,  justice, 

sm  .^     Burplu.  vaJue."    A.  fche  writenr of  " Nationl 

UttUjto     have  had  the  misfortune  to  attempt  to  provide 

a  baaiB  founded  on  a  valuation  of  human  motive  for  tlwir 

system,  and  as  they  have  not  attempted  to  look  at  the 

springs  of  human  motives  any  deeper  than  a  i)ip-»hod 

acceptation  of  the  popular  um  of  suob  words  as  above 

mentioned,  it  follows,  that  they  do  not  offer  the  prt- 

hnunary  part  of  their  expoMtion   to   serious  readWfc 

Jiv«  puttmg  the  subtler  evaluations  of  human  motim 

aside    It   makes    hard     reading    to     see    a  word  hie 

democracy  advanced  a.  though  there  existed  a  conuDOB 

understanding  as  to  what  democracy  implies  or  a.  though 

in  thi.  country    it.    implication    were    understood  »d- 

ficiently  to  allow  of  its  merits  being  seriously  oanvB — ' 

AGCordinirlv    fko  :no:_. j.: xl-i    T^  .■     ■      .i. 


^^  -luuuui  quesuon  advantageous,  and  an  easy  app"" 
built  up  on  that  makes  it  impossible  to  accord  the  P»«>- 
Iiminiuv   mtw-.  /»*  ♦;,;-   - ;ij .,  •        , i  ^ 


__..  "f  ""  -"»»'  uiajtes  ic  impossiBie  to  accord  tne  p^ 
liminiuy  part  of  this  exposition  anything  beyond  tJie 
recognition  of  ready  speciouanees  which  one  sll.»w»  t« 
the  usual  stump  orator.  It  must  be  dismissed  a.  »•♦ 
having  taken  the  first  step  towards  wrious  inquiry;  '* 
has  not  started  with  an  examination  of  the  terms  alM»t 
whose  meaning  there  lies  the  donbt.  The  writers  haw 
been   content   to    profit    by    aoiMguitgr    »peciou«lr  f 


"tell  a  tale":  just  where  exposition  is  most  needed 
they  fix  their  base  and  take  the  position  for  granted 
Hie  result  is  propaganda:  that  umal  mi.leading  thinii 
called  »  "  constructive  social  proposal." 

•       ♦       • 

Apsrt  from  the  introduction  of  unfortunate  and  ill- 
comprehended  terms,   perhaps  dragged   into  the  argn- 
menl   for    elegance'     sake    and     a    aort    of    curate's 
impressiveness,    the    book    base,    ite    case    upon    two 
Msumptions,    both,    we    think,    quite   untenable      The 
aMumptions  are :  (1)  That  the  present  state  of  affairs  is 
intolerable,  and  (2)  That  it  is  leading  to  a  condition  of 
even  greater  hatefulnoBs,    which   is   described   as   the 
"Servile  State."    Now,    when  one   endeavour*   to   be 
honest  about  facts,  one  ha«  to  confess  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  not  at  all  intolerable:  we  aU  seem  to 
be  bearing  up  very  well,  especially  the  wage-earners  who 
are  supposed  to  be  resenting  it  with  a  special  intensity 
it «  tadeed  those  who  are  not  wage-earners  who  appear 
to  be  conscious  of  a  certain  inadequacy.     Of  the  hoironi 
of  the  "8errile  Stete"  iteelf  we%«  fairfy  judgHo" 
tu  u^t     To    hmk  that  it  is  necessar,  I  'j,l^'  the 
"Servile  State  "m  the  future  is  to  fail  to  understand 
what  18  imphed  by  it.     It  is  doubtful  whether  we  could 
average  out  at  anythmg  more  "  servile,"  even  in  deirree 
than  we  are  at  present     Certainly  not  in  kind     Most 

'fm^'w'l^Pf '*'.**'  ^«*  it  "Ot  only  tolerably 
comfortable,  but  to  glory  m  it.  Indeed,  "  I  serve  "  loofa 
ve.7  well  on  oreste  and  badges:  while  as  for  tho" 
amiable  and  obvious  persons,  the  politicians,  who  art, 
m«le  out  to  play  so  sinister  j.  part  in  the  threatened 
conspiracy,  they  are  not  making  us  "  servile  "-*they 
coBldn  t-H3ur  own  private  efforte  in  that  line  are  not  to 
be  bettered.  They  appear  to  be  simply  tidyinV  up  the 
niee.  a  little,  presumably  to  make  them  feTOpSrS 
accepting  the  money  they  get  for  their  jobs 


wori"seJtir«  "  -TK        """^^u  *"**  *°°^  «'J"»"»Jy  «t  this 
word    servile.      Theijeisno  obscure  connotation  attached 
ILf  tn  hT  ^^°  ^"  ''-*  **••  'therewithal  to  be  inde 
pendent  to  be  his  own  master,  must  needs  be  as  "  servile  " 

IT""  '"'"^}^  "^^^  ^y  <=°nceivable  cir^umsSices 
iST'n'  ^t  t""^^  '"^  "*««  «««««»°ee  whTtoe 

ZZ^u  i      to  he  ^aborated  at  this  time  of  day 

oThowiS  "^^  ■  «"*"««'«'.  offers  the  best  pS 
nn-^r*  .  f "''''  condition  "  suite  us  all :  for  guilds 
tS  '""*  f9ot««f  variation  of  the  attempt  to Tdg^ 
mdu^na,°^u*'"°^  independence.     To  seek  to  Tstablifh 

m^^r    'itt  ^  T^  T  '"^•"tional  and  more  powerful 

Sment  h«r!.'^r?''  "^  '^  '  '^'  ^bich  is  the  en- 
"S"o?on?s'"oe;::„^"^  «.•. «w..r«le  one's  life  Xr  the 
•wC^ent  nr        "^v    ^"J-^tion:  it.iaan  unblushing 

«  Mice  pZe^:r^.%"  *"*'«:-**  '*"'  oustodianriiip  of 
■wnmntion  !ffT^  1  ^*T  8«ater  powers  of  preventing 
5^&  to^^fj:::''^  ^^25.  «^  i«««^dual  or'^corporatf 
'it2^S^aS'^7;   ^"  ^!P  **■»"  P'«»  that  each 

"nUivegS^e^r^?*  ???.*"""•«  «' »  "^tury  of  repre- 
^«»r  odd  tlTff  ^  '*"**/''*  •■  '*^""t.    It  is,  indeed, 

•^wCi^t'^u'^^'  »^  being  witoeM'to,  Td 
'»tive  3  L  n^n'^'^T*^.?  ^'^'^  °*  the  repUsen 
t'-ded'te^p'^ji*"^*';'''  ^^^"''J  have  started  out"  bald- 
"•*t»«  of  SL  ^  ""-««»*  W»tem  to  industry. 
^  i^dulttUdtno^       **"°'™  ""  '»"'*  *»»«  »  trifle 

•*"«>»  who^,,w*  ^^"^  '".•°*^  development  of 
"^  applied^^  **_*  T*T  ^'^  »««*  fonnd  wanting 
"»t  ca^  be  dtir^S  '^'^  •*^"  ""»*  therefore  be  ku 
^^'^^m^^rt"  ^^  *«  '»•"•  itoport«.t 
"  tht  quite  btem±^^-    ?•  *^*  «*  *»»  «<«•**«» 

°*  hjg  world   wK^'         •  *^  i'*^*'  ^**'"  'natanoe,  imagined 

"»••  who  l^,T,^  ^""T"  o-tlook,  of  eMh  of 
wake  up  the  mynad  of  unique  exiatuioeB. 


7tt™;orid''s*woA'''  wh«r/  --P-bensive  view 
the  personal  satisfying  of  need,  and  w^ts^thl^^ 

^SJ.v-'L>7«„rF^a  S 

It.  Now  the  genius  of  syndicalism  amounts  to  this*  Tt 
ffve.  exprewion  in  concrete  shape  to  a  revoH  ^Lll 
the  "Society  an  Organism"  acceptation  of  s«ri^^ 
t  tuP'T*"  *  ""^^'^  «^  those  who,  following^e  Unes 
rtle  oJ  ^7-  """*  Pr^»bly  be  agai^flS^X* 
^1»!-th«  *^^"T/>f  the  beard  or  the  parinL  of 
naUs-those  parte  of  the  organism  which  are  sacr^c^ 
m  order  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  wh"eT™iJ!. 
^e  obje^ions  of  tho«,  who  are^reckoned  as  niL^^I^'l' 
and  clippmge  where  others  presumably  are  head  Wt 
^T'-f^V"'"  >?'l«P«««ble,  hoLred  ^d  we^ 
cared-for  features.  Holding  up  the  ooal-supplT  or  The 
^^TnJ  *'*°f*/'  committing  any  of  the  ^JZ^^ 
?1.*5  ^  .^  destmction  comprised  under  the^label 

ofT^e'^dv**'"  ?".*t!f  "I  '^^  '*"«  honourable  meX^ 
of  the  body  agamst  the  direction  of  the  higher  powers- 
the  brain-wha^not  of  the  body  as  a  whX  U  fs^ 
though  the  rebelling  hair  should  swiftly  convert  Jse« 
into  whip-cord  or  lightning  to  smite  the  baAeror  Ws 
chent:  or  as  if  the  sacrificial  finger  nail  fmm  which  is 

with  will  and  intention  m  it,  and  smite  the  hand  which 

d^uhf  ff^  1.  """"^  *"  considerably  shocked,  no 
doubt:  so  much  so  a.  to  question  the  advisabilitv  of 
tT^*?u^  ^™"  '""'h  "members."    The  sX  noti^  t 

KltL^.^'^'i'^':  °^  ^^«  «^  (the  prt~^' 
distmot  from  the  whtm).  One  returns  good  for  evdJ  «» 
P"»cpJe,  on  the  same  ba*is  of  rt««^ning  fTtiat  on^i^ 
one  carefully  tendr  a.  limb  whieh   ailf  consLVS— 

SyndicaUsm  is  a  protest  (vainly  inarticulate)  airainst 
a  «mcept  which  has  increased  ITXength  StS  yXS 

^L?^,  "^.Tu-  '*"  *°  instinctive  preference  for  thf 
atoonition  •'  CaU^  man  master"  a.  against  the  dernc^ 
oratic  pnnoiple:  "Ye  are  aU  members^neof  anoth^." 

ra^r  fK  wage-eamer,  should  have  used  trade  unions 
dtf^L,  a^  ^".V**""^*"  ■"  i"»t™nent  of  offence  and 
defence  affects  the  nature  of  ite  motive  no  more  than 
the  choice  of  a  chopper  rather  than  a  garden-hose  would 
affect  our  motive  if  one  were  suddenly  approached  by  a        - 

^^di*»-  T  "^^  *"*'*  **«»«'  'hid,  ever  Was 
bandieet  for  the  occasion. 


The  fact,  however,  that  they  have  used  the  trade  unions 
as  a  nwans  has  been  productive  of  certain  very  interest- 
ing but  very  erroneous  conceptioiis.  Of  the  misconcep- 
tion, thus  created,  perhaps  those  indicated  by  the 
writings  of  the  authors  of  "National  Guilds"  are 
amongst  the  most  noteworthy.  The  advocates  of  the 
guiWB  have  endeavoured  to  be  in  the  swim  of  two 
faahjons   at  one  and  the  swne  tame,    Besides  .yndi- 


SM 


THE    EGOtST 


■^ 


wliam,  whieh  is  a  practice  rather  than  a  thwry,  the 

IkL  *T  *     T  .coUeotmsm  towards  egoism.     It  is  true 
«onLfi^"°       '"  ^'^\  "**''  ''"'■«^«  ^  ^1  tide  towards 

Sn         r=  '''**  °"^**  ''^  •»»**•'=  the  strongest 

tnWK    •   -t  *^**  '*=   *"•*  *•"»  POP"'*'  collectivist 
triumph    18   aJrnaHv   fi>Ti»4>n    ._j    -x  \.i.  _         ,  ^  •»«»«' 


What  it  will  say  when  it  is  more  accustom^^  .    • 
u.  that  the  workers'  great  quarrel  with  ;^^f  ^  "^ 
been  a  vast  irrelevance:  thT^i  worke«l°^*^> 
are  responsible  eaeh  tor  himself  and  th^  if  ,?'*'"• 
"down"  ,t  1.  their  business  to  find  the  w^/L^  *" 

tHumph-is"jre^7u;^-«dTf^rv°"^r'*  ^^^-^ ^^^^ ^^"^^ '^:^T^ zrj^P^^ 

rT^^n7^-ai?^K-f^i.r  of^r^S"  a« 

not  merely  in  its  d^^sseTout  bogeyl^'Il'V^" 
guild  socialism,  but  in    the    existing  T  «  t^  ^ 

all,    the   questions   of    "the   decline   of  ,Lfte"^/r 
economy  of   production    and   distributionT^d    't 


i_»,«„.  ♦  u     .  ouort  oi  certain  collectivisti 

^^i™  Tr"*^~*t  ?r*"  *•»•  '"^««'  »^  their  coUec- 
h«Tf  lH'^V"  ^t^^^  »«.«"«cessful:  everything  which 
has  of  late  years   been  said   to  discredit  State-coUec- 

thrsTuwiV,:^.'  "'"'•  ''''"■/'i^  •'"P'""-  *°  '»"""^t 
this  douWc-hMdled  engine  of  State-recognised,   State- 
recognismg,  National  Industrial  Guilds,    ^s  effort  to 
escape  the  reproach  of  State-collectivism  has  res^tad 
uS:i^''T.'"  "  S*»*-f-tified  guild-collect  W 
Son  wW^     ^!?t*  •"•'«?  •nytting  more  than  a  condi- 
tion where  m  addition  to  the  mass  of  the  people  being  so 
propertyJess  that  they  must  of  necessity  3  forTag^ 
on  the  property  of  govemors^the  owner^it  .„eUX 
m^tttZ^^i  °*  '  ^^'^«  7^*^  ^^^">  to  invade  one's 
ot^J^r^^  -.T"^""'  '^^  "'**'^*'"  ^th  one's  means 
triJ  o^M*      .'^  "eoew'ties;  and  the  enormous  indus- 
tnaJ  gndd  system  possessing  the  "instruments  of  oro^ 

about  uS  .f  °"*?^  ^'"*"'  *^  ^^«  tl^i"  letter 
D^D^rtvK!!,  ^>^*»,the  propertyless  will  stiU  be 
propertyless-owning  nothmg  fundamentaUy  wealth- 
producmg  of  tke.r  o«,».  A  political  bureaucr Jy  ilto  be 
backed  up  by  an  mdustrial  one :  which  two,  as  orga^^T 

«^e.rhatt'*;^"*';K''*^  each  other.  The  ma^^^  to 
serve .  that  is,  do  as  they  are  told  on  the  governors'  jobs— 

a^-li'JinJ^  ■^''n^-^^^  wag^system,  according  to 
^shoe^'1h«  "  y      ^^      '^  ^  *^'"=*«'^  ^y  calling  the 

in  its^  of  ^:LtLtto^XStir.''of  tliS 
that  we  hope  to  go  mto  the  causes  which  caZg^e^ 
to  a  mal-comppehension  so  complete  in  a  later  issue 


D.  E 


MIST. 
The  wet  earth  sleeps ; 

And  through  her  pure,  sad  veU  one  only  sees 
Sheer  steeps  of  twilight,  or  blue  sudde/fZ. 

SLTZ  '™'*i*T«"  ""^  '"^^'  ^ith  bright  Zpahuw 
Only  one  wood-dove,  wistfully  awake  •  ^" 

Or''^r!i'^  u"**  T""  ""y  ^^  J^"  Bnnft 
Or  any  days  been  less  forlorn  than  these  - 


Like  tall  weeds,  still, 

Within  a  listening  lake,— 
The  patient  holy  tree*. 


M4*a«Br  JUiTLAND  Radtom. 


■:>•</■ 


ca?™  '^yf^^'^S  that  the  importance  which  syndi- 
cahsm  gives  to  trade  unionism  is  merely  adventitiousthe 

th"m  «  r  ,°*  '^^J"^^'^  Guilds  propose  to^tiu 
them  as  the  lungs  of  their  new  social  system.  Now  in 
proposals  of  changes  as  comprehensive  iid  vast  a^  on" 

""essl^to  i\*  '^■^"'  V"^  '^''^  *°  »>•  it^Wd  S: 
necessary  to  take  views  a  little  beyond  to-morrow     Now 

'B^tertlhlT^"  '"'?■  "f™^  "P  ■"  l*^-^  institution  to 
protect  the  labour  which  clustered  into  locaUtiee  pri- 
marUy  decided  upon  by  the  location  of  machines     The 

SSion^T  "*  ftu"'"'""^''  "^  t^-*  nature  Id  S 
addition)  the  ««  of  the  machines,  and  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  the  union*  primarily  depend  up^  ^e 
continuance  of  like  attribute.  in'the^^hL^  It 
therefore  requires  to  be  pointed  out  that  if  there  are 
_  two  modem  and  patently  existent  tendencies-e^i^ 
•nd  syndicalMm-which  the  "Guildsmen"  have  tak^ 
mto  «count  only  to  miscomprehemi  there  is  i  ^i^nt 
tendency  of  vast  importance  of  which  they  have  taken 
no  account  at  aU:  the  tendency  foUowin^  ^Jad^t 

^to  fT'^'i^  *f  'T^T"'*'  **"»  enormous  machine  bS 
S^t?  m"''^.:::^*^'^  T^"*  ^^  what  the  ea^t. 
ol  this  may  b^geographically  as  weU  as  industrialjr- 
SLtiT*  //«'«^»8«<^tural  to  industrial  lSS«d 
^^*^  **^  *''/'  •^Z*"*  «*  the  steam  engine  wmsS? 
&.«.tbr  mdicate.  li  therefore  become.  evidentTkat  Se 
enormous  organisation    of    which    the    trade  un^n  i! 

&siiLt7 tut*:?  "°*  "•'t''  t^  ^"  -piriteZ.:  ol 
auinaB  temper,  but  even  more  by  the  inward  swean  nt  it. 

njteUigence:  and  robbed  of  th^  integ^LtiTcV  ut 
f^J^^  amalgamation    of    employed    person 

hTl^  f  T**  "t  '"r^"  ''^''  *  "  'iter's  'TrX 
iothS^li±r*J**  *''\«-io'"'.  and  there  rem^ 
noUung  whw^th    to    create    the    national  indns3 

•    •    • 
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HOWEVER  often  genUemen  from  Highgate  and  the 
adjacent  suburb,  may  write  and  protert  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  majority  of  the  poetry  of  the 
iMt  century  had  nothing  to  do  with  life  and  very  little 
to  do  with  poetry  There  was  a  plague  of  prettines.  and 
a  plague  of  pomposity  and  several  other  minor  diseases- 
such  as  over-much  suavity,  the  cult  of  decorated  adjec- 
tives. And  except  for  Browning  and  a  little  of 
Swinburne  there  was  no  energy  which  was  not  bombast, 
no  rendering  of  life  without  an  Anglican  moral  no 
■tthetic  without  nathetio  oanti  ' 

All  that  is  quite  a  commonplace,  of  course,  but  it  can- 
not be  hammered  in  too  often.  As  long  as  the  writer,  in 
tiii>  country  go  on  in  a  blind  and  almort  exclueive 
worship  of  the  great  figure.  "  of  the  Elixabethan  and 
of  the  Victorian  age^  poetry  will  get  weaker  and  more 
tedious,  more  feebly  echoing  what  ha.  been  echoed 
ad  soitteom.  But  there  are  «)me  writers— a  very  few— 
who  have  more  or  le.s  turned  their  backs  on  all  the  old 
stuff  (not  that  they  don't  know  it  and  haven't  aoDre- 
ci«ted  it  and  probably  imitated  it  in  their  time)  and  are 
trying  to  put  new  force  into  the  tired  old  Englirii 
language.  It  is  with  these  writer,  that  Thb  Egoist  is 
mostly  concerned. 

We,  the  poets  of  to-day,  an  obviomdy  concerned  with 
to^y.  Futunnn-an  exceUent  generic  term-is  the 
mort  powerful  artistic  force.  And  Futurism  when  it  is 
properly  understood  is  not  merely  a  cult  of  the  motor- 
r^L"i  w^  aeroplane-»  point  which  wa«  excellently 
made  by  Wyndham  Lewis  m  last  week's  "New  Weekly  '' 
Putonsm,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  atate  of  mind.  It  implies  that 
one  lives  naturally  m  the  great  centre  of  An^o-SaoTon 
cmluation,  and  that  one  acta  and  thinke  afd  writes 

ZS""^-  ..  ^^'"  "  ^  ^*^«"  »«  cult  o^S 
simple  bfe"  m  any  of  ite  many  form.,  no  affected 
a^aism-or  affected  modernity,  for  thai  matte^no 
«.rt  of  monkeymg  with  life.  The  art  of  to-day-whkh 
»  s'lvln  '"^^t  by  ^»<«ri«n.>  I  take  il^oe.  not  S^y 
»  severance  with  the  pairt  It  would  be  rather  idiotic 
for  a  hislonan  to  try  and  chronicle  the  yeaTml  Zenl 

X£l." .  '  ^v."  r"*  *°  *^  *°d  «^«1  the  emotions 
«  the  time  unlew  he  ha.  stadied  the  history  of  his  art 

t^TTo\^^'":^  ^'*?  "^^  P*^'  ov-r-bome  by  ofd 
STf  inHiv  ^^  ""^  exclusion  of  present  life  and  the 
awth  of  mdividuahty.  There  can  be  no  life  or  interest  or 
K.n  '^.T  '^'"b  ^  P'~*«'*d  in  accordance  with 
Z^Z  ""^  ^'T"".*^  ?\^  °'  «^'»»  »  thousand  ye«; 
Z  A  ""?'^  ^,°^^  *^  '^*t  is  why  it  is  ridi.^o^ 
XhlZ"^  °1  Hampstead  Heath  or  of  a  tramcar 


"nSn?  to^zs-  thaTre^SiJLT  o^  ^^^^''• 

written  better  poetry  th^wf   T  T  "'•**"  ^*» 

tc.  C«.r  the  Cu^  wWch  !.  ^r's"'^T  /"  '""*''' 
generous  penwn  remark  on  the  fa^  J',  •**  '^  *"''  '?"■ 
Mr.  Hueffer  after  Mr  HuefferTL  '"'i'V^' P™'" 
we  reply  that  since  Mr.  Hueffer^ /r^"'''„'"\j*'"*«' 
person  bright  enough  to  ZZ'J!  leSS^t^S^C^ 

aTpr^^rtr.^Hu^;  ^''   -^"-^^   intelii^e^^to 

hal  rHmttlS'tiS  2L"  n^t"^e^  SS  '^''-  '' 
Mr.    Hueffer's  "^er  tet^f  mZiS  'ZT  ^^ 

=  £^£H^CSSeS 

aeaven      is  written  m  very  much  the  same  wav    but 

selves  and  which  illustrate  extremely  well   the  mw 
emotional  quality  of  the  poem:—  *  ^^ 

"  at.'  u   7^^}^'  y*"*  *®®'  in  England 
She  had  a  husband.    And  four  familiei^ 
ais,  hers,  mine,  and  another  woman's  too- 
Would  have  gone  crazy.    And,  with  all  the  rert 
Eight  parente,  and  the  childrei,  seven  a^ta' 
And  sixteen  uncles  and  a  grandmother. 
ZdVT'  '"""'J"' °V'  names,  a  few  real  friend^ 
And  the  decencies  of  life.    A  monstrous  heap  ! 
^ey  made  a  monstrous  heap.    I've  lain  awake        . 
Whole  achmg  nighte  to  tot  the  figure,  up  ! 

Heap  after  heap.,  of  complications,  griefs. 
Worries,  tongue-clackings,  nonsenses  and  shame 

For  not  mafang  good.    You  see  the  coil  there  was ! 

And  toe  poor  stramed  fibres  of  our  tortured  brains 

And  the  voice  that  called  from  depth  in  her  to  d^U. 

In  me     .      my  God,  m  the  dreadful  nights, 

Through  the  roar  of  the  great  black  winds,  through 
the  sound  of  the  sea !  ^ 

Oh  agony  'Agony !    From  out  my  breast 

c^SIkliT  "^  '""^  "^"^^  *''•'  Btairhead. 

^^^d!*^^  "^  *"**"*  '*  screamed  and  made  no 
And  wailed  ...  And  made  no  sound. 

wuidT'*^  ***  *''*  *^'™°*'*^ ^^  '^™'J'    No 

Only  the  roar  of  the  wind,  the  sound  of  the  sea. 
The  tick  of  the  dock  . 


o«".L*^  doing  thi.  appreciation  properly  I  should  go 
on  and  pomt  out  how  admirable  that  pawage  is  b^auw 

"O  f3«Vir  n  7^  i'.TT  .^'  *•*  ^^^  "udden  agonised  cry 
thSi^L  ?K^°'^  -1  }  "t"^^  P°"*  °«t  thTart  of  th^ 
S  th'af  fK  ?"•**.  °f  *^*.  '^'»*  '»•  absolutely  calm, 

so  that  these  ahnostfrenried  emotion,  came  through 
quite  clear  and  unconfuMd.  But  I  am  a  rottim  J^Hn^ 
Ws  do  doubt  about  it.  And  it's'^u*er~"rto  m  °si 
around  with  a  very  beliutiful  thing.  And  there  i.  auite 
a  ^  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hueffer  in  the  pro^seAirof 
W  ST^"  ^L^,?**^-  ^  I  ean  add  i.  thi.:  wZ  I 
fT™^/  ?•  Heaven,"  I  had  finrt  of  all  a  sensation 
a^  a  Wreat  tendemes.  and  then  mixed  up  with  it  a  f"5 
^M  Ir"  ""tl  f  ^t^o'dinary  and  wonderful  and  W 
Wul  thmg,  that  perhaps,  after  all,  "God  is  a  good  mw. 

f^*  'L^.^T?*^  """'     ^'"^  i^  I'd  had  people  tailU^e 

i  S,±"^2rr  ''^'^J  ^"  ^^*«"»  I  should^w  be 
a  Roman  Cathobc  as  weU  as  a  «>ntimentalist  ...  For 

«^H  ?r'?T'  "P.?"*^  Z^  **•'■  P**""  "  to  one's  sentiment- 
and  that  doesn't  make  it  a  bit  the  less  fine  and  dynamic 

t?„  /^"  ^^^'V*'  °^  it  8i^~»  one  the  perhaps 
^nTJ^u'^^K^'^^''"'  *•'»*  '*  '•«  'Written  by  a  ve^ 
kindly  human  bemg  instead  of  by  a  young  man  of 
immense  arrogance  and  oonwderable  talent  and  much 

.  „^ -  ^  --      |!!f«  "'"^-    ^*^  •««'  »".  Beem.  to  me  the  differwice 

«»*  ^  =  *■  MagMln.  of  Te~"    !„,-. .         ...   „  „S,    T  *''•  H"^?'  and  the  young  men  be  pr»iM>d  the 

"*^  "hioago.  n.alL7l?^Sl.  "•  °"'°'*-    "•-  °*-     *"*ir  ^-  .  -^d  It  i.  right  for  youth  to  be  arrogant,  and 

we  hope  tbati  when  le*  jmuw*  arrire  atr  Mr.  Hueffer's 


meSn'T*^  ^^  "•*  magacine.  of  poetay  beride 
«>mS  Wu!;^'?"'''  *  -naU  proportion  illumes  the 
««nthe^«i""''!',"?«.7'°."^  I  «>»'*  i«t  made  and  the 

™i  haven  t  the^courage  to  kill  by  derision. 

ine  June  number  of    "Po«tr»''»   .;ii    ul   « 
■"Mnorablft  r,^  .  ^    .  ^''""y        will   be  for  ever 

mXxH?J  .^°°'^*'  "'  '*"  pubUoation  of  Mr.  Ford 
WerSt^Srf  ''«»"",W.P<--  "On  Heaven."  1 
we  mu^t^T  I  ^f'  »"Perlative.  but  it  i.  oertwn  that 
»^<^t  po^m'wi^"*'-  ^;.H««ff'-'«  P««n  i.  the 
^Bh  fhesitl^?*  "'u*'"'  ««<«'3^^  l««t  in 
«»  tempted  Kv*i^  ^^  ^"^  """*'  °^^'  oentnri,»  I 
'X-n?ii:Si;'—    *<>    -dd    ^    thi.pr.«nt 

'^  l^heart!^^***'  ^-  ^l'*'*"''  *»«*  °*  the  goodnes. 
"''•wyro^a^W  %**"  **"■  '•"■  ''"^^''  ^"•te  a  couple 
«»t  his  nl*r^^  °'  ""'  P<»«try.     At  the  time  I  thouriit 
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iitn*  of  life  tb«7  will  have  mi  much  kindlincM  and  tolera- 
tion and  real  genius  as  he  haa. 

It  is  lomewhat  curiotu,  or  rather  it  ig  juet  a«  it  should 
be,  that  Mr.  Hueffer's  poem  should  be  printed  in  an 
American  periodical  and  Mr.  Frost's  bo^:*  of  poems 
should  be  printed  by  an  English  publisher.  Mr.  Frost 
is  an  American  and  his  book  is  American.  We  in 
England  are  rather  apt  to  be  scornful  of  American 
poetry — and  rightly  so,  for  there  is  nothing  so  appallingly 
boring  as  the  average  American  cosmic  poem.  It  is  the 
ultimate  Thule  of  tedium.  When  one  realises  this  it 
doesn't  take  long  to  find  out  why  Mr.  Frost  preferred 
an  English  publisher;  he  is  not  cosmic  and  he  is  not 
sentimental  and  not  patriotic  and — ^great  virtue — not 
imitative.  That  is  perhaps  beg^inning  at  the  wrong  end ; 
one  should  say  first  what  he  i*. 

I  think  that  with  our  ingrained  prejudice  against 
American  poetry  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  over- 
,  praise  Mr.  Frost's  book.  He  is  one  of  the  extremely  few 
American  poets  who  have  had  sufficient  individuality  to 
be  American.  Mr.  Frost  is  a  better  poet  than  Whittier. 
I  hear  it  whispered  that  he  is  better  than  Whitman. 
That  is  going  some.  Perhaps  he  is.  At  any  rate  he  has 
put  between  his  two  green  covers  more  of  a  certain  kind 
of  American  life  than  any  other  American  poet  I  have 
read. 

I  have  never  been  to  America;  I  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  New  England  farms  or  New  England  people ; 
or  rather  I  should  say  I  did  know  nothing  about  them, 
because  after  reading  Mr.  Frost's  book  I  feel  that  I  know 
them  quite  well.  It  is  in  cumulative  effect  rather  than 
in  detail  that  Mr.  Frost  gets  his  results.  He  tells  you 
a  little  or  a  big  incident  in  rather  stumbling  blank  verse, 
places  two  or  three  characters  before  you,  and  then  teUs 
you  another  incident  with  fresh  characters,  making  you 
more  interested  all  the  time,  until  at  the  end  of  the  book 
you  realise  that  in  a  simple  unaffected  sort  of  way  he 
has  put  before  you  the  whole  life  of  the  people  "  North  of 
Boston." 

The  initial  plunge  into  Mr.  Frost's  book  is  a  little 
difficult.  Quite  frankly,  it  seems  dull,  devilish  dull. 
And  yet  it  isn't.  I  quite  thought  it  was  dull.  I  was 
certain  of  it.  And  yet  I  have  gone  on  reading  a  poem 
here  and  a  poem  there  during  the  last  fortnight  imtil 
I  am  positively  fascinated  with  the  book.  I  think  the 
reason  for  this  apparent  duUness  is  due  to  the  mono- 
tonous cadence  of  the  verse.  Line  follows  line  with 
almost  exactly  the  same  rhythm  and  tone,  and  it  is  only 
when  one  comes  to  the  poem  called  "After  Api^e- 
Picking"  that  <hi«  reaUses  how  very  monotonous  the 
verse  of  the  other  poems  is.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Frost 
tries  to  use  in  his  poetry  the  speech  of  every-day  life. 
'Htat  is  an  excellent  thing;  but  there  is  surely  more 
Tsriatioin  of  rhythm  in  our  ordinary  talk.  It  may  not 
be  so  in  New  England;  and,  of  course,  I  may  be  mis- 
taken; I  pit  i4  «|p  to  Mr.  Fraat  to  enlighten  us  on  tUs 

-jHmk — — • — -  

Simplicity  of  speedh,  directness  of  treatment,  episodes 
of  life  not  too  obviously  treated — those  are  qualities  of 
Mr.  Frost's  poetry,  and  very  excellent  ones  too.  Occa- 
sioaally  the  characterisation  is  a  Little  va^^ue — ^in  "  The 
Oeoerations  of  Men,"  for  example — but  in  "  A  Hundred 
OoUars"  it  is  extraordinarily  good.  The  latter  piece  is 
very  humorous  is  a  dry  Yankee  sort  of  faction.  Mr. 
Fi<osi  has  a  very  good  notion  of  starting  a  poem,  of 
"getting  it  in,"  so  to  speak.  Thus,  from  "The  Black 
Cbttage"  :— 


"  We  chanced  in  passing  by  that  afternoon 
To  catch  it  in  a  sort  of  special  jncture 
Among  tar-banded  ancient  cherry  trees. 
Set  well  back  from  the  road  in  rank  lodged  grass. 
The  little  cottage  we  were  speaking  of, 
A  front  with  just  a  door  between  two  windows. 
Fresh  painted  by  the  shower  a  velvet  bla«k." 

That  is  a  very  good  bit  «l  preeentation ;  it  would  be 
Almost  perfect  if  the  rhytkaa  were  shaken  up  a  bit.  That 
«  why  the  poem,  caU«d  "After  Apple-Picking,"  comes 
with  such  peculiar  pleasure.      It  haa  all  Mr.   Frost's 


directness    and    simplicity    without    the    monotonooi 
"  My  long  two-pointed  ladder's  sticking  through  s 

Toward  Heaven  still, 
And  there's  a  barrel  that  I  didn't  fill 
Beside  it,  and  there  may  be  two  or  three 
Apples  I  didn't  pick  upon  some  bough. 
But  I  am  done  with  apple-picking  now. 
Essence  of  winter  sleep  is  on  the  night. 
The  scent  of  apples :  I  am  drowsing  off.''    Etc. 
I  recognise  in  Mr.  Frost  a  poet  who  has  done  for  Im 
part  of  America  m  his  own  way  what  we  want  done  Im 
London  m  ours.    He  has  avoided  most  of  the  faults  o» 
contemporary  poetry— and  yet  he  has  plenty  of  bis  own. 
That  question  of  rhythm  bothers  me  immensely  ■  and  vet 
it^oiddn't     Mr.  Frost  is  obviously  a  poet ;  one  haa  no 
ng^t,  I  suppose,  to  try  and  fit  him  to  the  measure  of  mu/, 
own  poetic  foot-rule.  ,__ 


I  have  to  leave  two  or  three  books,  including  Hr 
Richard  Curie's  study  of  Conrad  and  some  revisws- 
Poetry  and  Drama  and  Les  Soirees  de  Paris— until  tbe 
next  number. 


BLAST. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  I  have  received  s 
copy  of  "Blast"— at  last  actually  out.  It  is  a  huge 
pink  periodical  of  iflO  pages.  The  title  "Blast" 
is  printed  diagonally  across  both  covers.  There  is  no  time 
for  detailed  criticism,  but  from  a  hasty  glance  throo^ 
the  manifestos  and  some  of  the  contributions  I  oao 
declare  that  this  is  the  most  amazing,  energised,  stitnn- 
lating  production  I  have  ever  seen.  Death  to  the 
"English  Review"!  Death  to  the  "Times"!  Death 
warrant  of  tedious  amorphous  hangers-on  from  part 
eras  !    (I  have  caught  the  manner !) 

Fuller  criticism  in  next  number. 

The  magazine  contents  are  as  follows:  Manifestot- 
Poems  by  Ezra  Pound — Enemy  ot  the  Stars,  by  Wyndhuu 
Lewis— The  Saddest  Story,  by  Ford  Madox  Hueffer^ 
Indissoluble  Matrimony,  by  Rebecca  West— Inner 
Necessity,  by  Edward  Wadsworth- Vorteces  and  Notes 
by  Wyndham  Lewis — ^Frederic  Spencer  Gore,  bjr 
Wyndham  Lewis— Vorteces  by  Pound  and  Gaudier- 
Brzeska. 

Illustrations  by  Edward  Wadsworth,  Wyndham  Le»i«, 
Frederic  Etchelk,  W.  Roberts,  Jacob  Epstein,  Gaudier- 
Brzeska,  Cnthbert  Hamilton,  Spencer  Gore. 

BkoBtao  AuinMROK. 


♦  ^orthot 


By  Bobeit  rmt,    Pisvid  MoH,  Is.  Afi,  aet, 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE   ARTIST 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

By  Jhwta  JOtcb. 

Q  TEPHEN  was  once  again  seated  beside  his  father 
■  ,^  in  the  comer  of  a  railway  carriage  at  King«- 
bridge.  He  was  travelling  with  his  father  by  the 
night  mail  to  Cork.  As  the  train  steamed  oat  of  the 
station  he  recalled  his  childish  wondw  ot  yean  befef* 
and  ©very  event  of  his  first  day  at  Clongowes.  But  he 
felt  no  wonder  now.  He  saw  the  darkening  land*  "jlP" 
ping  away  past  him,  the  silent  telegraph-poles  pasein* 
his  window  swiftly  every  four  seconds,  the  little  gto" 
mering  stations,  manned  by  a  few  silent  sentries,  flW 
by  the  mail  behind  her  and  twinkling  for  a  nwinent 
in  the  darkness  like  fiery  grains  flung  backwards  bT  * 
runner. 

He  listened  without  sympathy  to  his  father's  evocsr 
tion  of  Cork  and  of  scenes  of  his  youth— a  tale  brotoP 
by  sighs  or  draughts  from  his  podtet-flaak  whenever  W 


image  of  some  dead  friend  appeared  in  it,  or  whenever 
(tie  evoker  remembered  suddenly  the  purpose  of  his 
actual  visit.  Stephen  heard,  but  oould  feel  no  pity. 
The  images  of  the  dead  were  all  strange  to  him  save 
that  of  Uncle  Charles,  an  image  which  had  lately  been 
fading  out  of  memory.  He  knew,  however,  t^at  his 
father's  property  was  going  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and 
in  tfce  manner  of  his  own  dispossession  he  felt  the  world 
give  the  lie  rudely  to  his  phantasy. 

At  Maryborough  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke  the 
train  had  passed  out  of  Mallow,  and  his  father  was 
stretched  asleep  on  the  other  seat.  The  cold  light  of 
the  dawn  lay  over  the  country,  over  the  unpeopled 
fields  and  the  closed  cottages.  The  terror  of  sleep 
fascinated  his  mind  as  he  watched  the  silent  country 
or  heard  from  time  to  time  his  father's  deep  breath  or 
sudden  sleepy  movement.  The  neighbourhood  of  unseen 
sleepers  filled  him  with  strange  dread,  as  though  tfaey 
could  harm  him,  and  he  prayed  that  the  day  might  oome 
quickly.  His  prayer,  addressed  neither  to  God  nor  saint, 
began  with  a  shiver,  as  the  chilly  morning  breeze  crept 
through  the  chink  of  the  carriage  door  to  his  feet,  and 
ended  in  a  trail  of  foolish  words  which  he  made  to  fit 
the  insistent  rhythm  of  the  train;  and  silently,  at 
intervals  of  four  seconds,  the  telegraph-poles  held  the 
galloping  notes  of  the  music  between  punctual  bars. 
This  furious  music  allayed  his  dread,  and,  leaning 
against  the  window  ledge,  he  let  his  eyelids  close  again. 

They  drove  in  a  jingle  across  Cork  while  it  was  still 
early  morning,  and  Stephen  finished  his  sleep  in  a  bed- 
Kism  of  the  Victoria  Hotel.  The  bright  warm  sunlight 
was  streaming  through  t^e  window,  and  he  oould  hear 
the  din  of  traffic.  His  father  was  standing  before  the 
dressing-table,  examining  his  hair  and  face  and  mous- 
tache with  great  care,  craning  his  neck  across  the  water 
jug  and  drawing  it  back  sideways  to  see  the  better. 
While  he  did  so  he  sang  softly  to  himself  with  quaint 
accent  and  phrasing : 

"'Tia  youth  and  foUy 
Makes  young  men  marry. 
So  here,  my  love,  I'll 

No  longer  stay. 
What  can't  be  cured,  sure. 
Must  be  injured,  sure. 

So  I'll  go  to  Amerikay. 

"  My  love  she's  handsome, 
My  love  she's  boney : 
She's  like  gpood  whisky 

When  it  is  new; 
But  when  'tis  old 
And  growing  cold 
It  fadlBB  and  dies  like       ~""       ""  . 
The  mountain  dew." 

ifis  oensciottSttesB  or  tne'  wann  sunny  city  ovtBidfi  his 
window  and  the  tender  tremors  with  whioh  his  father's 
voice  festooned  the  strange  sad-happy  air,  drove  off  all 
toe  mists  of  the  night's  iU-humour  from  Stephen's  brain, 
ae  got  up  quickly  to  dress,  and,  when  the  song  had 
ended,  said: 

"That's  much  prettier  than  any  of  your  otlier  eomt- 

"U-youi." 

"Do  you  think  sot"  asked  Mr.  Dedalus. 

_  Ihkeit,"  said  Stephen. 

.  It's  a  pretty  old  air,"  said  Mr.  Dedalus,  twiriing  the 
r^J  w  '^'^  moustache.  "Ah,  but  you  should  have 
nwrd  Mick  Laoy  ung  it  I  Poor  Hick  Lacy!  He  had 
TOe  turns  for  it,  graoe-notes  he  used  to  put  in  that  I 
went  got  That  was  the  boy  who  oould  sing  a  come- 
•*■»»«.  If  you  like." 

Mr.  Dedalus  had  ordM«d  driaheens  for  breakfast,  and 
^nng  the  meal  he  oroas-axamined  the  waiter  for  local 

ws.    For  the  most  part  they  spoke  at  cross-purposes 

nan  a  name  was  mentioned,  the  waiter  having  in  mind 
Me  present    holder  and    Mr    Dedalus,    his  father,  or 

OaIi  ^    '"^*   ****>'    hawan't   moved    the    Queen's 

||™««e  anyhow,"  said  Mr.  Dedalus,   "fbr  I  want  to 
"■^  It  to  this  youngster  of  mine," 


Along  the  Mardyke  ttte  trees  were  in  bloom.    Hey 

entered  the  grounds  of  the  college,  and  were  led  by  the 
garrulous  porter  across  the  quadrangle.  But  their 
progress  across  the  gravel  was  brought  to  a  halt  after 

every  dozen  or  so  paces  by  some  reply  of  the  porter's 

"Ah,  do  you'  tell  me  sot  And  is  poor  Pottlebelly 
deadl" 

"Yes,  sir.    Dead,  sir.",  ,^  :,;;.;  ,    ,;' 

During  these  halts  Stephen  stbwl  asrkwardiy  behind 
the  two  men,  weary  of  the  subject  and  waiting  restlessly 
for  'the  slow  march  to  begin  again.  By  the  time  they 
had  crossed  the  quadrangle  his  restlessness  had  risen  to 
fever.  He  wondered  how  his  father,  whom  he  know  for 
a  shrewd,  suspicious  man,  could  be  duped  by  the  servile 
manners  of  the  porter;  and  the  lively  southern  speech 
which  had  entertained  him  all  the  morning  now  irritated 
his  ears. 

They  passed  into  the  anatomy  theatre  where  Mr. 
Dedalus,  the  porter  aiding  him,  searched  the  desks  for 
his  initials.  Stephen  remained  in  the  background, 
depressed  more  than  ever  by  the  darkness  and  silence 
of  the  theatre,  and  by  the  air  it  wore  of  jaded  and  formal 
study.  On  tiie  desk  he  read  the  word  F<xtut  cut  several 
times  in  the  dark  stained  wood.  The  sudden  legend 
startled  his  blood :  he  seemed  to  feel  the  absent  students 
of  the  college  about  him,  and  to  shrink  from  their 
company.  A  vision  of  their  life,  which  his  father's 
words  had  been  powerless  to  evoke,  sprang  up  before 
him  out  of  the  word  cut  in  the  desk.  A  broad-shouldered 
student  with  a  moustache  was  cutting  in  the  letters  with 
a  jack-knife,  seriously.  Other  students  stood  or  sat 
near  him  laughing  at  his  handiwork.  One  jogged  his 
elbow.  The  big  student  turned  on  him,  frowning.  He 
was  dressed  in  loose  grey  clothes  and  had  tan  boots^ 

Stephen's  name  was  called.  He  hurried  down  the 
steps  of  the  theatre  so  as  to  be  as  far  away  from  the 
vision  as  he  could  be,  and,  peering  closely  at  his  father's 
initials,  hid  his  flushed  face. 

But  the  word  and  the  vision  capered  before  his  eyes 
as  he  walked  back  across  the  quadrangle  and  towards 
the  college  gate.  It  shocked  him  to  find  in  the  outer 
world  a  trace  of  what  he  had  deemed  till  tiien  a  brutish 
and  individual  malady  of  his  own  mind.  His  monstrous 
reveries  came  thronging  into  his  memory.  They  too 
had  sprung  up  before  him,  suddraily  and  furiously,  out 
of  mere  words.  He  had  soon  given  in  to  them,  and 
allowed  them  to  sweep  across  and  abase  his  intellect, 
wondering  always  where  they  came  from,  from  what 
den  of  monstrous  images,  and  always  weak  and  humble 
towards  others,  restless  and  sickened  of  himself  when 
they  had  swept  over  him. 

."Ay,  bedad!  And  there's  the  Qrooeries  sure 
enough!"  cried  Mr.  Dedalus.  "Tou  often  heard  me 
apeak  of  the  Groceries,  didn't  yon,  Stephen.  Many's 
the  time  we  went  down  tiiera  when  our  names  had  been 
marked;  a  crowd  of  us,  Harry  Peard  and  little  Jack 
Mountain,  and  Bob  Dyas  and  Maurice  Moriarty,  the 
Frenchman,  and  Tom  O'Orady  and  Mick  Laoey  that  I 
told  you  of  this  morning,  and  Joey  Corbet  and  poor  little 
good-hearted  Johnny  Keevers  of  the  Tantiles." 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  along  the  Mardyke  were  astir 
and  whispering  in  the  sunlight.  A  team  of  cricketers 
passed,  agile  young  men  in  flannels  and  blazers,  one  of 
them  carrying  the  long  green  wicket^bag.  In  a  quiet 
bye-street  a  German  band  of  five  players  in  faded 
uniforms,  and  with  battered  brass  instruments,  was 
playing  to  an  audience  of  street  arabs  and  leisurely 
messenger  boys.  A  maid  in  a  white  cap  and  apron  was 
watering  a  box  of  plants  on  a  sill  which  shone  like  a 
slab  of  limestone  in  the  warm  glare.  From  another 
window  open  to  the  air  came  the  sound  of  a  piano,  scale 
after  scale,  rising  into  the  treble. 

Stephen  walked  on  at  his  father's  side,  listening  to 
stories  he  had  heard  before,  hearing  again  the  namea 
of  the  scattered  and  dead  revellers  who  had  been  tha 
companions  of  his  father's  youth.  And  a  faint  sickness 
sighed  in  his  heart.  He  recalled  his  own  equivocal 
position  in  Belvedere,  a  firee  boy,  a  leader  afraid  of  hi*. 
own  authority,  proud  -  and  sensitive  and  BU8pioiou%, . 
battling  against  the  squalor  of  his  life  and  against  the- 
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rioi  of  kit  mind.  The  letter*  cut  in  the  stained  wood 
of  the  desk  stared  upon  him,  mocking  his  bodily  weak- 
ness and  futile  enthusiasms,  and  making  him  loathe 
himself  for  his  own  mad  and  filthy  orgies.  The  spittle 
in  his  throat  grew  bitter  and  foul  to  swallow,  and  the 
famt  sickness  climbed  to  his  brain,  so  that  for  a  moment 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  walked  on  in  darkness. 

He  could  still  hear  his  father's  voice 

"  When  you  kick  out  for  yourself,  Stephen— as  I  dare- 
say you  will  one  of  these  days— remember,  whatever  you 
do,  to  mix  with  gentlemen.  When  I  was  a  young  fellow, 
I  tell  yon  I  enjoyed  myself.    I  mixed  with  fine  decent 
feUows.    Everyone    of    us    could    do    something.     One 
feOow  had  a  good   voice,    another   fellow   was   a  good 
actor,  another  could  sing  a  good  comic  song,  another 
was  a  good  oarsman  or  a  good  racket-player,  another 
could  tell  a  good  story,  and  so  on.     We  kept  the  ball 
rolling  anyhow,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  and  saw  a  bit  of 
life,  and  we  were  none  the  worse  of  it  either.     But  we 
were  all  gentlemen,  Stephen— at  least  I  hope  we  were— 
and  bloody  good  honest  Irishmen  too.    That's  th*  kind 
of  fellows  I  want  you  to  associate  with,  fellows  of  the 
right  kidney.    I'm  talking  to  you  as  a  friend,  Stephen. 
I  don  t  believe  a  son  should  be  afraid  of  his  father.    No, 
I  treat  yon  as  your  grandfather  treated  me  when  I  was 
a  young  chap.     We  were  more  like  brothers  than  father 
and  son.    I'll  never  forget  the  first  day  he  caught  me 
Hnoking.    I    was    standing    at    the   end    of  the  ^outh 
Terrace  one  day  with  some  maneens  like  myself,  and 
sure  we  thou^t  we  were  grand  fellows  because  we  had 
pipes  stuck  m  the  comers  of  our  mouths.     Suddenly  the 
governor  passed.     He  didn't  say  a  word,  'or  stop  even 
But  tiie  next  day,   Sunday,   we  were  out  for  a  walk 
together,  and  when  we  were  coming  home  he  took  out 
his  cigar  case  and  said :  '  By  the  by,  Simon,  I  didn't  know 
yon  smoked,'  or  something  like  that.    Of  course  I  tried 
to  carry  it  off  as  best  I  could.     'If  yon  want  a  good 
•moke,'  he  said,  '  try  one  of  these  cigars.    An  American 
captain    made    me    a   present    of    them  last  night  in 
Queenstown.'" 

Stephen  heard  his  father's  voice  break  into  a  laugh 

which  was  almost  a  sob.  ' 

"He  was  the  handsomest  man  in  Coric  at  that  time 

by  God  he  was !    The  women  used  to  stand  to  look  after 

him  in  the  street." 

He  heard  the  sob  passing  loudly  down  his  father's 
throat,  and  opened  his  eyes  with  a  nervous  impulse, 
^e  sunlight  breaking  suddenly  on  his  sight  turned  the 
sky  and  clouds  into  a  fantastic  world  of  sombre  masses 
with  lake-like  spaces  of  dark  rosy  light.  His  very  brain 
was  siek  and  poweriees.  He  could  scarcely  interpret 
the  letters  of  the  signboards  of  the  shops.  By  his 
monstrous  way  of  life  he  seemed  to  have  put  himself 
beyond  the  hmits  of  reality.  Nothing  moved  him  or 
^)oke  to  him  from  the  real  world  unless  he  heard  in  it 
•n  echo  of  the  mfuriateji  cries  within  him.  He  could 
__ifspond  to  no  earthly  or  husaa  appeal,  dumb  and  in- 
•ensible  to  the  caU  of  summer  and  gladness  and 
companionship,  wearied  and  dejected  by  his  father's 
voice.  He  could  scarcely  recognise  as  his  own  thoughts. 
and  repeated  slowly  to  himself: 

»  !L'  »«>  Stephen  Dedalus.  I  am  walking  beside  my 
father,  whose  name  is  Simon  Dedalus.  We  are  in  Cork 
m  Ireland.  Cork  is  a  city.  Our  room  is  in  the  Victoriii 
Hotel.  Victona  and  Stephen  and  Simon.  Simon  and 
St^en  and  Victoria.    Names." 

The  memojy  of  his  childhood  suddenly  grew  dim.  He 
^d  ^J"^  ^orth  »ome  of  its  vivid  moments,  but 
conld  not  He  recaUed  only  names.  Dante,  PameU, 
Oan^  Clongowes.  A  little  boy  had  bee^  t^ght 
geography  by  an  old  woman  who  kept  two  brushes  in 
her  wajjdrobe^  Then  he  had  been  sent  away  from  home 
to  a  college  he  had  made  his  first  communion  and  eaten 
•hm  jim  out  of  his  cricket  cap,  and  watched  the  firelight 
leaping  and  dancing  on  the  waU  of  a  little  bedroom  in 

l?!i"r^^v**l'*'*^*^  *'  **^  ^"'^  o'  «»*«»  being 
»^d  for  him  by  the  H«tor  ia  a  Mack  and  gold  cope,^ 

iZL'*T!L"^*  *^  ^*^  gWToyard  of  the'1;m- 
«l»M  tbML    PwmU  kad  *ed    There  had  been  no  lum 


^1^ ^^l}^ 

for  the  dead  in  the  chapel,  and  no  procession  B«  k  j 
not  died,  but  he  had  faded  out  like  a  film  i^  ft?  ^ 
He  had  been  lost  or  had  wandered  out  of  existenc-T 
he  no  longer  existed.  How  strange  to  think  of  h 
passing  out  of  existence  in  such  a  way,  not  bv  (wf 
but  by  fading  out  in  the  sun  or  by  being  lost  and  fc,' 
gotten,  somewhere  in  the  universe.  It  was  stranw t 
see  his  smaU  body  appear  again  for  a  moment-  a  hVu 
boy  m  a  grey  belted  suit.  His  hands  were  in'hisiSd! 
pockets,  and  his  trousers  were  tucked  in  at  the  kni»/k 
elastic  bands.  »uoosojr 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  propertv  » 
sold,  Stephen  followed  his  father  meekly  about  the  riH 
from  bar  to  bar.  To  the  seUers  in  the  market  to  tS^ 
barmen  and  barmaids,  to  the  beggars  who  importuned 
him  for  a  lob,  Mr.  Dedalus  told  the  same  tele,  thTh. 
was  an  old  Corkonian,  that  he  had  been  trying  forthhtv 
years  to  get  rid  of  his  Cork  accent  up  in  Dublin^ 
that  Peter  Pickackafax  beside  him  was  his  eldest  «m 
but  that  he  was  only  a  Dublin  jackeen. 

They  had  set  out  early  in  the  morning  from  New 
combes  coffee-house,  where  Mr.  Dedalus'  cup  had 
rattled  noisily  against  its  saucer,  and  Stephen  had  tried 
to  cover  tiiat  shameful  sign  of  his  father's  drinkiM. 
bout  of  the  night  before  by  moving  his  chai/Md 
coughing.  One  humiliation  had  succeeded  another- 
the  false  smiles  of  the  market  sellers,  the  curTetinn 
and  oglmgs  of  the  barmaids  with  whom  his  l^ 
flirted,  the  compliments  and  encouraging  words  of  hi, 
father's  fnends.  They  had  told  him  that  he  had  a  gnat 
look  of  hia  grandfather,  and  Mr.  Dedalus  had  agreed 
that  he  was  an  ugly  likeness.  They  had  unearthed 
traces  of  a  Cork  accent  in  his  speech,  and  made  him 
admit  that  the  Lee  was  a  much  finer  river  tiian  the 
hiSey-  One  of  them,  in  order  to  put  his  Latin  to  the 
proof,  had  made  him  translate  short  passages  from 
Dilectns,  and  asked  him  whether  it  was  correct  to  aay 
Tempora  mutantur  not  et  mtrfomur  in  iUit,  or  Tmptm 
mutantur  et  nos  mutamwr  in  iUu.  Another,  a  brisk  old 
man,  whom  Mr.  Dedalus  caUed  Johnny  CaahnuB, 
had  covered  him  with  confusion  by  asking  him  to  ssy 
which  were  prettier,  the  Dublin  giris  or  the  Cork  girl*. 
He  8  not  that  way  built,"  said  Mr.  Dedalus.  "  Leave 
him  alone.  He's  a  level-headed  thinking  boy  who 
doesn't  bother  his  head  about  that  kind  of  nonBense." 
'  Then  he's  not  his  father's  son,"  said  the  little  old 
man. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mr.      Dedalus,  smiling 
complacently. 

^  "Your  father,"  said  the  little  old  man  to  StejAen, 
"was  the  boldest  flirt  in  the  city  of  Cork  in  his  d»y. 
Do  you  know  that?" 

Stephen  looked  down  and  studied  the  tiled  floor  of 
the  bar  into  which  they  had  drifted. 

"Now  don't  be  putting  ideas  into  his  head,"  mi 
Mr.  Dedalus.     "Leave  him  to  his  Maker." 

"  Terra,  sure  I  wouldn't  put  any  ideas  into  his  headi 
I  m  old  enough  to  bo  his  grandfather.    And  I  am  » 
grandfather,"  said  the  little  old  man  to  Stephea    "Do 
you  know  that  1 " 
"  Are  you  T  "  asked  Stephen. 

"  Bedad  I  am,"  said  the  little  old  man.     "I  have  two 
bouncing  grandchildren  out  at  Sunday's  Well.     Now, 
then  I    What  age  do  you  think  I  am  1    And  I  remember 
seeing  yoiv  grandfather  in  his  red  coat  riding  out  to 
houndfl.     That  was  before  you  were  bom." 
''Ay,  or  thought  of,"  said  Mr.  Dedalus. 
'Bedad  I  did,"  repeated  the  little  old  man.    "And, 
more  than  that,  I  can  remember  even  your  great-grand? 
father,  old  John  Stephen  Dedalus,  and  a  fierce  old  to- 
eater  he  was.    Now,  then  1    There's  a  memory  for  yon  I" 
"That's   three   generations— four   generations,"  swd 
another  of  the  company.     "  Why,  Johnny  Cashman,  yo« 
must  be  nearing  the  century." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  the  little  M 
man.     "  I'm  juat  twenty-seven  yeaJW  of  a«e." 

"  We're  ae  old  as  we  feel,  Johnny,"  said  Mr.  DedalU* 
"Ai^  ittrt  ftHudk  whU  you  have  tiisre,  and  we'll  baM 
itiwttaB.  BMat  ^K»%  «t  Tom,  or  whatever  your  nam 
w,  giT«  aa  tho  same  a«aiai  hace.    By  God,  I  dan't  tt»t 
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more  than  eighteen  myself.  There's  that  son  of  mine 
there  not  half  my  age,  and  I'm  a  better  man  than  he 
ii,  any  day  of  the  week." 

"Draw  it  mild  now,  Dedalus.  I  think  it's  time  for 
you  to  take  a  back  seat,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had 
ipoken  before. 

"No,  by  God!"  asserted  Mr.  Dedalus.  "I'll  sing  a 
tenor  song  against  him,  or  FU  vault  a  five-barred  gate 
against  him,  or  I'll  run  with  him  after  the  hounds  across 
the  oountry  as  I  did  thirty  years  ago  along  with  the 
Kerry  Boy  and  the  best  man  for  it." 

"But  he'll  beat  you  here,"  said  the  little  old  mwi, 
tapping  his  forebeaid  and  nusing  his  glass  to  drain  it 

"Well,  I  hope  he'll  be  as  good  a  man  as  his  father, 
that's  all  I  can  say,"  said  Mr.  Dedalus. 

"If  he  is,  he'll  do,"  said  the  little  old  man. 

"And  thanks  be  to  God,  Johnny,"  said  Mr.  Dedalus, 
"that  we  lived  so  long  and  did  so  little  harm." 

"But  did  so  much  good,  Simon,"  said  the  little  old 
mm  gravely.  "  Thanks  be  to  God  we  lived  so  long  and 
did  so  much  good." 

Stephen  watched  the  three  glasses  being  raised  from 
the  counter  as  his  father  and  his  two  cronies  drank  to 
th8-  memory  of  their  past.  An  abyss  of  fortune  or 
of  temperament  sundered  him  from  them.  His  mind 
seemed  older  than  theirs :  it  shone  coldly  on  their  strifes 
and  happiness  and  regrets  like  a  moon  upon  a  younger 
earth.  No  life  or  youth  stirred  in  him  as  it  had  stirred 
in  than.  He  had  known  neither  the  pleasure  of  com- 
panionship with  oilhers  nor  the  vigour  of  rude  male 
health  nor  filial  piety.  Nothing  stirred  within  his  soul 
hot  a  cold  and  cruel  and  loveless  lust.  His  childhood 
was  dead  or  lost,  and  with  it  his  soul  capable  of  simple 
joys,  and  he  was  drifting  amid  life  like  the  barren  shell 
of  the  moon. 

"Art  thou  pale  for  weariness  of  climbing  heaven  and 
gazing  on  the  earth,  ^     ,..,,_, 

Wandering  companionless t    ...  i..^',  !.  .      >■"'.,/.'« 
He  repeated  to  himself  the  lines  of  Shelley's  fragment. 
Its  alternation  of  sad  human  inefFectualness  with  vast 
inhuman  cycles  of  activity  chilled  him,  and  he  forgot 
his  own  human  and  ineffectual  grieving. 
(To  he  eonHMted.) 
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BAUDELAIBE'S  oritjcian  of  Goya:  "The  habituaj 
angle  of  his  vision  is  more  particularly  fantastic 
or,  rather,  his  view  of  things  naturally  transcribes 
them  fantastically,"  applies  equally  to  that  modem 
master,  from  whom  most  contemporary  art  that  is 
good  for  anything  directly  derives,  Henri  de  Toolouse- 
I*itrec,  a  complete  collection  of  whose  works  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  Qalorie  Manci  until  tfae  lltit  of  tiiia 
kB^Qhi,       ~ '■■■""■      '      '■  ~  " —  —  '  ■—— ■ 

The  analogy  between  Beardsley  and  Lautrec,  so 
•tTMgely  manifest,  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
jn  his   "Death   of    Peter   Waydelin,"    this    imaginary 

Peter  Waydelin"  being  a  composite  of  the  two  in 
their  personalities  as  in  their  theories.  But,  whereas 
nsardsley  was  influenced  by  all  and  sundry,  going  so 
•••■  as  to  plunder— and  this  is  not  a  reproach  for  there 
*"  "?  nionopolies,  the  test  is  not  in  the  deed  but  in  the 
«•  *at  is  made  of  itr— Toulouse-Lautrec  evolved  from 
*  basis  entirely  and  exclusively  his  own.  He  never 
oorrowed.  And  he  very  soon  lost  the  slight  trace  of 
jelationsbip  with  the  impressionists,  notebly  Berthe 
7?°'?*°'''  shown  in  some  of  his  earlier  works  (for  instance, 
r*  "^Jlet-girl  against  the  green  ground  on  a  long  panel- 
^aped  canvas).  His  personality,  new  in  aU  its  elements, 
^  *^'"*^^*'«^  to  the  full  in  his  maturity,  had  indeed 
Mrtady  made  itself  distinctly  felt  in  the  school-tasks  of 
"'"Beaux-Arts  days. 

J^ere  can  be  no  question  about  it:  LautwHJ  is  the 
•jwtest  force  in  painting  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
j^  century,  and  however  much  we  look  about  us  we 
^"wvi*^  his  equivalent  in  genius  in  contemporary 
While  breaking  away  from  them  with  an  indepen- 
auS!  ""^..^nxMwwi  by  aoy  artist  in  any  time,  he  has 
■"  ua  abUity  of  the  most  pfwHiiW«inna  of  the  maatent. 


His  art  is  both  oonstniotive  and  rovolutionary.  Laatrw 
brought  new  expression,  new  colours,  new  interpreta- 
tion, new  draughtemanship.  He  could  draw  anything, 
and  of  the  many  daring  artists  of  French  blood— and 
danng  has  always  been  their  leading  characteristic— he 
IS  the  most  daring,  he  shows  the  most  assurance— the 
assurance  of   the   exceptiomaiy   gifted.     "He   rips  off 

.<'?.u'?'^*'''°^'  '  **^''  *  ^"ad  of  mJae,  who  calls  him 
'Chinese,"  alluding  to  something  demoniacal  in  his 
work,  to  the  incisiveness  of  his  expression,  perhaps  also 
■  to  the  ingeniosity  of  his  composition,  the  amazing 
dexterity  and  oddness  of  his  grimacing  line.  He  drew 
in  one  sweep,  be  it  a  foreshortened  horse  at  full  gallop 
(a  circus-scene  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  exhibition)  or 
a  human  head,  as  though  the  hand  had  not  been  taken 
off  the  paper.  The  pencil  cuts  like  a  knife  and  a  sketch 
of  Lautrec' 8  is  complete  at  the  outset,  proving  that  there 
is  nothing  "  unfinished  "  from  a  genius. 

The  resemblance  with  Beardsley  makes  itself  par- 
ticulariy  felt  through  two  common  features— a  sense  of 
caricature  and  the  grotesque,  as  also  of  the  arabesque 
often  presented  by  natural  line:  caricature  sometimes 
beginning  where  arabesque  ends,  or  viee-rersa.  Lautrec 
emphasised  tiie  arabesque  in  a  profile  or  in  the  chance 
arrangement  of  an  interior,  or  a  landscape.  But  the 
difference  between  Beardsley  and  Lautrec— contem- 
poraries botti  typical  of  their  age— lies  just  here: 
Beardsley  invented  his  ornamental  lines,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  discovered  them,  and  while  both  show  where 
artifice  joins  nature,  the  one  inclines  more  this  way 
and  the  other  that.  In  Beardsley's  artifice  enters  (as 
must)  an  element  of  reality;  in  Lautrec' s  reality  enters 
so  element  of  artifice.  Lautrec' s  composition  is  every 
bit  as  reasoned— designed,  if  you  will,  but  t*e  result 
is  always  rational.  Beardsley  was  an  idealist  at  the 
extremity  where  it  touches  realism,  Lautrec  was  a 
realist  at  the  extremity  where  it  touches  idealism. 
•    •    » 

It  was  quick-witted  of  Mr.  Philip  Carr,  founder  of 
"Le  Petit  Th^tre  Anglais"  in  Paris,  and  "The  Little 
French  Theatre"  in  London,  to  produce  "Twelfth 
Night"  in  the  original  just  after  Paris  had  been 
charmed  with  the  exquisite  performance,  at  the  Th6(ktre 
du  Vieux-Olombier,  of  an  admirable  translation  by 
M.  Theodore  Lascaris,  the  best  written  so  far,  aa  I  learn 
on  good  authority.  Mr.  Oarr's  imported  company  could 
face  comparison  with  M.  Copeau's,  and  if  Mr.  Carr 
keeps  his  performances  up  to  the  mark  attained  in 
"Twelfth  Night,"  showing  the  French  that  there  ia 
some  spirited  acting  in  ^gland  too,  he  is  to  be  con> 
gratulated  on  his  plucky  venture.  It  will  prove  a 
pleasure  to  English  and  Americans  living  in  Paris  and 
of  advantas»r  tat  Kench  students  of  the  English 
language.        i"*,""        •    •    • 

The  last  issue  of  i«i  Cahien  d'A.ujvurdh'ui  contains  a 
reprodiiotibn  after  a'  drawiiig^— a  landsc^ie — ^by  Van 
Gogh;  some  naive  prose,  by  Verhaeren;  a  short  story, 
which  is  not  one,  by  Marguerite  Audoux;  a  piece  of 
sordid  realism  by  Octave  Mirbeau,  which  is  so  clever 
that  it  convinces  one  of  the  expediency  for  the  suppres-  '' 
sion  of  talent  such  as  his ;  and  some  sensible  remarks . 
on  that  element  of  dull  solemnity  which  has  wormed 
its  way  into  modem  French  literature  (and  art,  too)< 
The  gift  for  boring  the  public  has  become  a  commodity, 
a  means  to  success — it  supplants  pornography,  erotia 
badinage,  religion,  the  defence  of  bourgeois  virtues,  etoi  ' 
Many  authors  would  be  totally  unknown  were  they  not 
so  dull.  Dullness  is  often  mistaken  for  greatness  and 
always  commands  consideration  as  "  respectable " — 
respectability  being  fashionable.  This  new  form  of 
pedantry  may  also  express  itself  in  a  species  of  literary 
"  cubism." 

Seeing  its  remarks  on  this  topic  one  asks  oneself  what 
justification  the  Cahien  d'AvjourtUtui  can  put  forward  for 
the  unutterably  stupid  sketches  which,  for  no  object 
thtkt  can  be  imagined,  are  distributed  at  hasard  in  its 
margins.  I  discern  the  motive  which,  in  a  half- 
formulated,  insinuating  way,  finds  expresison  in  this 
manner,  for  it  has  its  origin  in  the  worship  of  the 
natural,  umple,  humble,  naive.  But  whMi  these 
qualities  are  nursed  they  become  artificial,  and  to  oara- 
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fully  tend  lutture  Mkd  then  pMs  it  off  for  i^ntaneity 
li,  preciaely,  not  honest.  This  cultivated  dullness 
is  infinitely  duller  than  cubism  (literary  or  graphic) 
however  deliberately  systematic.  For  the  system  of  no 
system  is  the  most  deceptive  and  objectionable  of  all 
systems.  It  is  the  pharisaism  of  the  poor;  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  meek;  the  pride  of  humility;  the 
resourcfB  of  the  limited ;  democracy  in  art,  in  a  word— 
a  "Christian"  form  of  art,  as  a  rule  practised  and 
defended  by  Jews  and  atheists. 

Professor  Bergson:  "I  am,  being  a  philosopher,  par- 
ticularly happy  at  my  admission  to  the  Acad^mie.  .  .  . 
I  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  art  to  express  or, 
rather,  to  suggest,  certain  shades  of  inner  life;  and 
art  is  the  Acad^mie's  special  sphere."  If,  asks  Lea 
Cakitrg  d'Aujourdkvi,  Mr.  Bergson  really  thinks  art  is 
the  Academic's  sphere  what  can  be  our  opinioa  of  the 
"  art "  he  has  called  in  to  support  his  philosophy  1 


M.  Le  Cardoonel,  in  Lt  Temp$  Priient,  on  plays  with 
moral  lessons,  and  notably  on  "  L'Eau  de  Vie,"  a  realistic 
work  in  vert  libra  (singular  alliance !)  by  Henri  Gh6on, 
and  recently  produced  at  the  Theatre  du  Vieux 
Colombier:  "  After  hearing  M.  Gh^on's  play  one  is  «on- 
vinced  that  the  abuse  of  alcohol  gives  rise  to  deplorable 
consequences.  We  had  always  thought  so.  But,  sup- 
posing M.  Obion  had  depicted  drunkards  who  were 
either  jcrfly  or  gifted  with  genius,  and  such  as  we  have 
all  met,  we  would  have  had  a  {Jay  where  the  effects  of 
inebriety  would  have  appeared  under  a  pleasanter  angle. 
That  is  why  I  believe  nothing  can  be  as  eloquent,  when 
the  horrors  of  alcoholic  excess  are  to  be  revealed,  as 
good  statistics  drawn  up  by  doctors  with  good  catalogues 
of  precise  observation." 

M.  Henri  Ghion,  on  the  art  of  the  drama:  "  I  believe 
m  a  lyrical,  general,  and  human  expression  transcending 
httle  psychological  cases,  sexual  conflicts  or  conflicts  in 
upper-class  society  and  such  as  are  constantly  presented 
to  us." 

M.  Le  Cardonnel's  reply:  "This  conviction  has  no 
doubt  induced  M.  Oh6on  to  write,  '  L'Eau  de  Vie  ' 
M»holic  excess  can  never  be  too  violently  combated 
On  that  point  I  am  quite  at  one  with  M.  Ghion.  But  I, 
am  sure  the  campaign  against  drunkenness  has  notiiing 
to  do  with  literature  and,  if  I  am  not  sure  whether  there 
are  many  better  subjects  than  '  little  psychological  cases  ' 
or  'conflicts  in  upper  class  society,'  I  am  sure  these 
oouid  be  more  eloquently  dealt  with  by  most  of  our 
dramatic  authors  if  th^  were  to  investigate  them  in  a 
more  profoundly  hu^an  spirit." 

Lamartine:  "The  drama  reflects  the  popular  history 
of  nations,  and  the  stage  is  the  tribune  of  the  heart " 

M.  Maeterlinck,  on  hearing  that  his  works  had  been 
put  on  the  Vatican's  Lidex  (and  as  reportwl  by 
IHumantti):  "Publisher  will  be  delighted  .  .  .  other- 
wise only  a  prehistoric  phenomenon  of  no  importance  " 
_  The  painter  Delacroix  on  the  painter  Ingres-  "Tie 
pre-enament  vice,  absence  of  heart;,  soul,  reason,  in  fact 
or  everything  that  moves  mortaUa  corda,  is  a  capital  fault 
which  only  satisfies  vain  curiosity,  producing  Chinese 
works,  but  without  their  naivete. 

The  painter  Ingres  to  a  priest,  after  seeing  certain 

paintmgs  by  Delacroix  at  the  Church  of  Saint  Sulpice : 

I  hope  Hell  exists.    It  does-doesn't  it  ?    You  are  sure 

lvi**!?\®Tt*'    \*,  **••'"    Meanwhile    shaking    him 

Se  brorii  **        ""  ***  *"**'  ^*'^  •*"  **'^*'"  °' 
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UBERATIONS: 

STUNBS  OF  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  CONTBMPOIUKY 
MUSIC. 

v.— Eant  Saim  aw  nu  Ixeinc  SniHr. 

THE  function  of  art  is  to  express  and  not  to  negate 
^  vital  impulses  of  actual  life,  because  aU  ^ly 
AMuMtive  ut  crwtion  is  the  outcome   of  indi- 
tMi^  Md  ladlTiduI   thought   is   ii««»»rily   the 
rwwwi  <*  |)ersoB«l  expwienoe,  and  the  aMactatioa  of 


the  intellectuAl  conceptiDus  which  h*v«  evolved  th^ 
from.       It   18    in   fact    this   supreme    oonsciou«ae«n 
vitality,    of  life   expressed   in   personal   desireT^l^ 
identifies    the    individualist    and    fundamentailC 
rates  him  from  the  mass,  which  is  invariably  phleB»^ 
and  conscious  only  of  the  purely  mechanical  funotiW^ 
existence.       Hence  it  naturally  follows  that  the  in* 
viiiahst  m  art;,  through  whom  alone  it  is  possible  for-!' 
to  develop,  mvariably  comes  in  conflict  with  the  a««,nt2 
standards  by  which  the  mass  seeks  to  protect  andS 
Its  inherent  lethargy.     Conventions,  morals  and  a^. 
are  the  barriers  erected  by  mediocrity  to  shut  outT 
reeogmtion  of  developments  which  it  lacks  the  individuL 
mitaative  to  cope  with,   and  which  are  therefore  dit 
tiwbmg    to    its   complacency    and    threatening  to  th. 
artificial  paradise,  without  which  the  certitude  and  cm 
tentment,  that  are  at  once  its  stigmas  and  necessiti« 
would    be    impossible.       To    preserve    successfully  rt^ 
hallucinations  it  has  been  necessary  to  erect  arbitrj 
standards  of  values,  which  totally  negate  the  possibilZ^ 
of  evolution  and  therefore  in  the  course  of  time  ceawi  to 
have  any  basis  in  fact  and  are  completely  dependent 
upon  sentiment     The  standards  of  one  epoch,  at  hZ 
have  continually  less  aK)lication  to  those  which  follow 
in  consequence  of  the  course  of  evolution.    Lisistencs  on 
their  perpetuation  therefore  amounts  to  a  negation  of 
the  vit^  forces  underlying  develojanent    Thus  it  oomM 
about  that  art,  essentially  the  inteUectual  expression  ol 
vitaUty,  has  become  divorced  from  its  true  ends  by  the 
reverence  which  in  the  past  has  been  paid  to  tradition. 

Form,  ongmaUy  the  medium  for  ideas,  has,  throngh 
the  dominion  of  sentiment,  become  regarded  as  an  end 
m  Itself,  a  thing  to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the 
spint  from  which  it  originated.  In  short,  art  hu 
become  subject  to  a  technical  and  spiritual  moral-oode. 
From  bemg  human,  positive  and  virile,  it  has  become 
idealistac,  negative  and  consequently  weak.  Weaknen 
IS  the  first  step  towards  disease,  and  diseaoe  unchecked 
result  m  annihilation.  The  realisation  of  this  bai 
brought  about  the  revolt  against  fixed  standards  which 
IS  apparent  m  aU  branches  of  contemporary  art,  ine- 
spective  of  race  or  locality. 
.  In  music  this  rebellioa  has  mainly  expressed  itself  in 
a  revolt  against  the  older  technical  limitations,  and  in 
spirit,  presents  a  passive  opposition  against  the  negative 
and  sentimental  spirit  underlying  formal  theories,  which 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  infiltration  of  intellectusl 
motives. 

It  has  remained  for  one  French  composer,  Erik  Satie, 
bom  1868,  to  centre  his  attention  upon  a  definite  attack 
on  the  mental  attitudes  which  result  in  the  formulation 
of  such  theories. 

Although  his  music  is  technicaUy  allied  to  the  methodi 
of  the  French  Impressionist  school  of  composers  it  might 
more  truly  be  designated  "musical  imagisme,"  since 
aU  ornamentation  is  eliminated  to  tiu^UtjLts,  the  dinct 
and  concise  treatment  of  subject  The  intelleot«uJ 
motive  is  consistently  that  of  delicate  caustic  irony 
which  can  only  be  equated  by  the  work  of  Anatole 
France  in  literature.  Although  whimsical  and  grotesque 
m  expression,  the  mental  outlook  of  Satie  has  nothing 
fantsjitic  or  distorted  about  it,  being  distinguished  by 
an  absolutely  just  sense  of  proportion.  Purely  intel- 
lectual, he  approaches  all  things  alike  without  trace  of 
emoUon,  scrutinises  and  analyses  with  a  lack  of  feding 
which  IS  almost  cynical,  and  transmits  the  resulte  of 
his  mvestigations  in  grotesquely  humorous  music  which 
for  all  its  latent  irony  is  never  exactly  exaggerated, 
being  sunply  the  exact  imagery  of  the  absurdities  which 
he  has  reduced  to  their  fundamental  essentials.  It  i» 
his  aJ>solute  lack  of  bias  which  renders  his  work  » 
peculiarly  valuable  at  a  time  when  intellBctualimi  in 
music  IS  strugging  against  ths  exotia  emotion  aod 
sentunentality  which  has  dominated  the  art-oonc«ptMS» 
of  the  past 

The  appearance  of  such  a  writer  ha«  naturally  not 
come  about  without  intimation  of  his  possible  advent 
in  the  worits  of  composers  preceding  him.  But  th«» 
indications  have  been  singulatly  rare,  and- hare  vuuit 
been  confined,  with  very  few  exertions,  to  somett»i«f 
•a  the  natuce  of  a  burlesque 
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Schumann,  in  works  like  the  "  DavidbbandlM*," 
oKreisreisleriana,"  and  certain  numbers  of  the  "  Car- 
givsl,"  treated  jestingly  of  the  personal  eccentricities 
of  his  friends  and  of  the  exaggerations  and  stupidities 
of  certain  musical  factions;  Wagner  in  the  "  Meister- 
lingers"  pilloried  academic  and  pedantic  traditions; 
Bgsr  in  the  "  Enigma  Variations "  for  orchestra  has 
jestingly,  in  his  own  words,  "sketched  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  fourteen  of  his  fHends  " ;  while  Charles  Martin 
Loeffler,  in  works  like  "The  Devil's  Villanelle,"  a  fan- 
tasy for  orchestra,  has  rendered  the  polished  cruelty 
and  ironic  cynicism  which  are  evoked  by  revulsion 
against  the  unbearable  placidity  and  sentimentalism 
of  the  accepted  unimaginative  codes  of  beauty  and 
morality,  in  music  which  is  mentally  identical  with  the 
poems  of  Baudelaire,  Riollinat,  and  Iwar  Oilkin. 

Then  also  we  have  occasional  moments  of  satire  such 
81  the  treatment  of  the  quatrain — 

"Why  all  the  saints  and  sages  who  discussed 
Of  the  two  worlds  so  learnedly,  are  thrust 
Like  foolish  prophets  forth,  t^eir  words  to  scorn 
Are  scattered,  and  their  mouths  are  filled  with  dust," 

in  Granville  Bantock's  "  Omar  Khayyam,"  which  is  set 
to  a  polyphonic  accompaniment  deliberately  borrowed 
from  Bach. 

But  it  will  be  apparent  that  most  of  these  examples 
have  a  bias  which  mitigates  their  general  application 
and  in  many  cases  are  isolated  expressions  of  revolt; 
while  the  greater   part  are  more  truly  humorous  and 
ironic.      Certain     songs     and     pianoforte     pieces     by 
MouBBorgsky,     such     as     "The     Seminarist,"      "The 
Classicist,"   "The  Swaggerer,"   and  "The  Peepahow," 
and  the  sardonic  jesting  which  underlies  works  such  as 
"The  Ironic  Symphony"    and  the   symphonic-satirical 
tone-picture  "  The  Conqueror"  by  Emil  Beznicek,  afford 
better  material   for   comparison.      The   realinn   which 
dominated  Moussorgsky  and  which  is  strongly  apparent 
in  the  later  woi^  of  Beznicek  does  not  exercise   so 
powerful  an  influence  in  the  compositions  of  Erik  Satie. 
The  whole  of  his  satire  seems  to  be  directed  against 
intellectual    weakness    and    the     mental    postures    of 
formalism.    Nothing  escapes  his  penetration.     Passatist 
classicism   and   romanticism,    religious   affectation  and 
hypocrisy,  bourgeois  smugness  and  complacent  lethargy, 
pedantry,  sentimentaliam  and  superficiality  of  all  kinds, 
we  the  subjects  of  his  pitiless  examination  and  mockery. 
Yet,  withal,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  dissecting  knife  in 
his  work.    So  delicately  and  gracefully  does  he  handle 
hit  subjects  that  were  they  material  beings  instead  of 
nientaj  attitudes,  one  could   well  imagine  them  being 
deluded  by  his  polished  urbanity.     Above  all  things  there 
u  nothing  laboured  or  diffuse  in  h^  writings.     Lyrical 
miniatures,  mainly  written  for  piandforte,  they  rosemble 
more  the  epigrammatic  writings  of  Clement  Marot  or 
f^JJ^Brthan  the  lengthy  discourses  of  Rabelais  and 
9*itt    Yet,  withal,  they  are  no  mere  empty  witticisms, 
osing  essentially   the   expression   of   a  mind   with   an 
Meurate  smse  of  values. 

Both  ultra-modern  cultists  and  sentimental  roman- 
ticists suffer  equally  at  his  hands.  For  him  all  creeds, 
™m  and  superstitions  are  weaknesses  which  by  their 
acceptance  of  limitations  render  themselves  fitting 
nemes  for  his  mockery.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
inat  Wagnerism,  with  its  artificial  paraphernalia  of 
Jfflt-mobf  and  clumsy  philosophy,  stilted  legend  and 
Mrentatious  melodrama,  has  suffered  under  his  cynical 
"T>.  B-  ''^"ssy-  describing  the  performance  of 
Ri.!"..  M*,°'  *''"  NibelungB  "  in  an  article  in  "  La  Revue 
tTx-  •l8'i^»»*<l  himself  of  the  opinion  that  "  these 
Pwpie  in  wild  beast  skins"  become  insufferable  long 
?^  the  cycle  has  reached  its  conclusion,  and  also 
nmi  rfi)  u  **"  incessant  recurrence  of  "motives" 
Wm^  ^™  "*  lunatics  persistently  presenting  tiieir 
the  »  If  •  *  ^^  **  **^  **™®  **"""  insanely  declaiming 
has  n  •  'f**'"''»d  thereon.  Satie  has  gone  further  and 
Bi.  !^®  J  ndiculo  into  the  province  of  music  itself. 
(Wa^  i^""**'"  music  poem  "Le  Fila  des  Btoiles" 
brin^  !  ?«^d6enne  du  Sar  P^ladan]  is  a  satire  which 
"gs  out  m  strong  relief  the  inflated  melodrama  and 


tedious  philosophic  programme  which  is  so  obvious  in 
most  of  Wagner's  music. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  of  an  ordinary  article  to 
do  more  than  indicate  briefly  the  plan  underlying  the 
worin  of  so  significant  a  composer. 

The  "Trois  Gymnoph^ries"  [published  originally  as 
pianoforte  pieces  and  later  orchestrated  by  Claude 
Debussy]  are  grotesque  studies  of  the  affectation  of  con- 
ventional rhythms  and  dance  movements,  while  the 
pseudo-sentimental  waltz  "  Je  te  veux "  [which  is  pub- 
hrfied  in  three  forms  (o)  for  sinall  orchestra,  (6)  for  piano 
solo,  (c)  for  voice  and  piano]  is  at  once  a  parody  and  a 
satire  whimsically  reflecting  the  cowardly  sensuality  and 
unheathy  insipidity  of  both  the  average  ball-room  dance 
and  the  popular  ballad,  while  at  the  same  time  mock- 
ingly imitating  and  exposing  their  superficial  musical 
structure.  The  "Valse  Chant^e  Tendrement"  and  the 
"Pieces  Froides"  [(1)  Airs  k  Faire  Feier,  (9)  Danses  de 
Travers]  are  characterised  by  a  similar  spirit. 

"Le  Piccadilly,"  a  maroh  for  small  orchestra,  is  a 
satire  on  the  flaccid  lasciviousness  of  the  "man  about 
town,"  and  the  cheap  decadence  which  he  affects  to 
cover  his  true  brutality,  while  "  Poudi«  d'Or  "  for  piano- 
forte is  an  ironic  study  of  perversion,  of  the  spirit 
which  can  discern  no  beauty  save  in  artiflciidity. 

The  "Three  Sarabandes"  are  satires  on  the  weak- 
ness which  shuns  the  stress  and  problematic  uncertainty 
of  the  present,  the  disillusioned  romanticism  which  turns 
from  contemporary  problems  to  the  superficial  and 
thoughtiess  elegance  of  the  eighteenth  century  court 
of  Versailles. 

The  three  pieces  for  pianoforte  duet,  collectively 
entitled  "Apercus  Pesagreables "  [(1)  Pastorale, 
(2)  Choral,  (3)  FUgne]  are  ironic  quips  at  the  mean- 
ingless formalism  of  classical  music,  and  the  two  pieces 
"En  Habit  de  Oheval"  f(l)  Chortil  Fugue  Litanique, 
(2)  Autre  Choral  Fugue  de  Papier]  partake  of  the  same 
characteristics,  the  first  being  a  jape  at  the  affected 
humility  of  Christian  ritual,  while  the  second  is  a  satire 
on  the  meaningless  writings  of  certain  polyphonic  com- 
posers. 

The  "Trois  Morceau  en  Forme  de  Poire,  avec  une 
mani^re  de  commencement,  une  prolongation  du  mtoie 
et  un  en  pins,  suivi  d'un  redite"  [after  the  manner  of 
a  commencement,  a  prolongation  of  the  same  and  a 
little  more,  followed  by  a  repetition]  are  musical  jests 
at  the  expense  of  the  pedantic  "sonata-form"  com- 
posers, while  the  cycle  for  pianoforte  solo,  entitited 
"Descriptions  Automatiques "  [(1)  Sur  un  Bateau, 
(2)  Sur  une  Lanteme,  (3)  Sur  un  Casque]  are  satires 
on  the  sentimental  worriiip  of  externals  and  musical 
realism. 

The  song  entitied  "  La  Diva  de  I'^npire  "  is  a  travesty 
on  the  affectations  of  the  operatic  vocalist  of  the  last 
century. 


Among  his  most  subtle  works  may  be  mentioned  the 
"Prelude  do  la  Porte  H^roiique  du  Ciel,"  Drame  Aao^ 
t«rique  de  Jules  Bois,  tiie  cycles  entitled  "V^ritables 
Preludes  Flaeques  "  (Pour  un  Chien),  "  Chapitras  tonm^ 
en  tons  sens,"  and  "Vieux  Sequins  et  vieilles  Cui- 
rasses" and  the  orohestral  poem-satire  "Les  Pantins 
Daosent" 

The  "Prelude  de  la  Porte  H^roique  du  Ciel"  is 
an  iironio  study  of  the  rriigious  sentimentality  which 
periodically  appears  to  distort  art.  Written  without 
time  or  key  signatures  [a  peculiarity  of  the  greater 
part  of  Satie's  music]  it  commences  with  the  direction 
"Calrae  et  profnnd6ment  doux."  After  a  sequence  of' 
luxuriant  chords  which  suggest  a  church  mode  intoned 
by  the  inmates  of  a  sersj^io,  the  direction  "  Super- 
stitieusement "  appears.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  phrase 
of  heavy  disconnected  chords  over  which  appears  the 
indication  "Avec  d6f6r6noe."  This  in  turn  gives  place 
to  the  repetition  of  the  preceding  cadence,  this  time 
marked  "Triis  sinc^rement  ailenoieux,"  and  then,  after 
a  further  sequence  of  chords,  appears  a  passage  in- 
scribed "En  une  timide  pi6t6."  A  alightiy  more 
emotional  passage  follows,  which  is  headed  "  Bviter 
toute  exaltation  s«oril6ge."  Then  appears  the  direction 
"  Sans  orgeuil,"  followed  by  the  passage  which  iMds 
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directly  to  a  strongly  marked  cadence  which  is  empha- 
wsed  by  the  pause  which  immediately  succeeds  it 
Then  with  a  kind  of  blind  insistence  two  passages 
from  the  earlier  part  of  the  work  are  reiterated,  aug- 
mented by  pompous  chords  in  the  bass.  To  these 
immediately  succeeds  a  peculiarly  inconclusive  unison 
passage,  with  which  the  work  ends.  The  atmospheric 
treatment  of  harmonic  material  produces  a  series  of 
caustically  humorous  images  which  are  ludicrous  in 
effect  by  their  faithful  reflection  of  the  incongruous 
blend  of  austerity  and  sensuous  luxury  which  is  apparent 
in  most  religious  rituals,  and  also  in  the  works  of  the 
__  ideahstic"  writers.  The  whole  spirit  of  this  com- 
posiUon  reminds  one  forcibly  of  certain  ironic  passages 
in  "  Thais  "  by  Anatole  France. 

In  the   cycle  "  Chapitres  toum^s  en  tous  sens"  the 
musical   structure   is   based   on    the    slightest   possible 
material,  thus  reducing  the  medium  of  expression  to 
Its  bare  essentials.     By  this  method  the  logical  conclu- 
sion   of   Moussgorsky's   music-dramas    "Boris    Godou- 
nov      and  "  Khovanchina "  and  the  absence  of  musical 
tautoloRT  which  characterises  the  "Five  Characteristic 
Fieces   for    Ordiestra,"    Op.    16,   and   the   "Six   Little 
Piano  Pieces,     Op.  19,  by  Arnold  Schonberg,  Erik  Satie 
repudiates  the  musical  ostenUtion  of  the  past  and  at 
the  same  time  attains  a  caustic  brevity  which  gives  an 
added  piquancy  to  his  satire.     The  first  number,  "  Celle 
qui  parle   trop,"    ridicules   the   superficiality  of  empty 
femininity  and  the  mean-mindedness  which  delights  in 
a  wearisome   elaboration  of  meaningless  and  obvious 
■       supe^ciahtie»-m  short,  the  spirit  of  gossip.     Its  text 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows :— A  vapid  female 
chatters  to  her  husband.    Her  conversation  is  indicated 
by  a  ludicrously  garrulous  theme  strongly  reminiscent 
of    certam  classical  compositions,    above  which   a  re- 
iterated figure  marks  the  impatience  of  the  unfortunate 
husband.     Regardless    of    this    the    wife    demands    his 
attention,      Ewate-moi !  "  and  then  proceeds  to  detail 
current  gossip    and    express    her    personal   discontent 
~«  /"     *^?*     •*'"*     chapeau    en     acajou     massif." 
Madame  Chose  a  nn  paraplnie  en  os. "— MademoiseUe 
nuBohm  Spouse  un  homme  qui  est  sec  comme  un  concon  " 
The  discomfort  of  the  husband  expresses   itself  in  an 
exasperatmgly    lugubrious   theme,    to    which    the    wife 
responds  by  a  further  demand  for  attention,   "  Ecoute- 
moi  done  1"  and  continues  her  chatter,  "La  concierge 
a  m»l  dans  les  c6tes."    She  pauses  for  want  of  breath 
and   before  she  can  recommence  her  husband  dies  of 
exhaustion. 

The  second  piece,  "Le  pori;eur  de  grosses  pierres," 
has  the  foUowmg  note  attached  to  the  title,  "D  les  porte 
sur  le  dos  son  air  est  narquois  et  rempli  de  certitude. 
»a  force  6tonne  les  petits  enfants.  Nous  le  voyons  alors 
qu  U  transporte  une  pierre  Anorme,  cent  fois  plus  grosse 
que  Im  (c  est  une  pierre  ponce),''  and  is  a  satire  on 
sensationalism  and  the  common  worship  of  brute 
strength.  The  feats  of  the  "  strong  man"  are  depicted 
m  ridiculously  laboured  music  which  finishes  with  a 
fortissimo  chord  of  bUsphemous  exclamation  a»  the 
stone  slips  from  him  and  falls  to  the  ground  exposing 
nis  deception. 

The  third  piece  is  a  satire  of  unhealthy  seclusion  and 
the  dense  lethargy  of  the  middle  class. 
The    three    numbers    of    the    "V^ritables    Preludes 

^rS'"?*.  ,  ^£P"'  ""  "^^^"^  (1>  S^^*'«  B^primande, 
m  Seal  i  U  Maison,  (3)  On  joue.  are  studies  of  dog-life 
treated  symbolicaUy  after  the  manner  employed  by 
Maeterlmcke  in  "  The  Blue  Bird."  but  with  keener 
satirical  msighu 

The  "Vieux  Sequins  et  vieilles  Cuirasses"  are  satires 
2°  rf,  j^valent  sentimentality  towards  the  past.  The 
fast,  Chez  le  Marchand  d'Or  "  [Venise  XHL  si^cle]  is  a 
whunsical  travesty  of  the  commercial  spirit  existing  in 
mwtoral  Venice.  The  second  number,  "  Dwise 
VY?**T  <J^"<>de  Orecque),  k  a  jest  at  the  expense 
oii^  stereotyped  fonnalina  into  which  Greek  plastic 
art  degMMMted,  and  is  wui»  additionally  absurd  by  being 
hM«i  on  a  rejy  bald  bugle  caU.  It  concludes  with  bass 
oct*y««  as  the  daMers  each  receive  a  stroke  of  a  sabre 
whioli  splits  their  heads." 


. ^^|yj^u 

The  plan  of  the  third  piece.  "  La  HUnitA  j—  n-  . 
is  indicated  by  the  f ollo^ing'noS?  "  Un  SulTJebTenr " 
dort  dans  son  tout  petit  lit  Son  tr^s  vieux  ^Z,!*^* 
lui  fait  joumellement  une  sorte  d'^tran^e  tout^!^:  •**" 
d-Histoire  g^n^rale,  puisne  dans  si  vCes^^l""^ 
Souvent  il  lui  parie  du  c,516bre  roi  DagobSt  de  Mnr"- 
^  Due  de  Mariborough  et  d«  gra^  SL  "^ 
Marius.     En  rSve,  le  tout  petit  enf aat  voit  ces  hL?!^ 

w^  ,  ,!:  f^»«8"»t«dly  naive  themes  are  twsH 
with  a  freakish  impressionism  which  reflects^^?^ 
the  spint  of  the  text  a«d  which  reaches  a  cli^J^S 
the  final  grotesque  hymnal  phrase  "  Le  Sacre  rChJSS 

L-^'^k'"''  "•  f'f^^^^  '^•'  i''>'^«  direction  '?£ 
bis)    —to  be  repeated  867  times.  ^^ 

"Les   Pantins   dansent"    (Fragment   pour  orchert^. 

d  apres  le  po^me  de  Valentine  de  Saint  P^^t)  is Ttt 

refined  satire  on  the    lack  of   individuality^  ^d  id" 

exhibited  m  the  average  ballet.    It  is  especially  S 

restmg    because    it   directly    comiects    Satie   w  a  tie 

Metachory  or  Dance  of  Ideas  created  by  ValeXe  de 

Sa^t  Pomt,  wherein  the  primary  inportance  Triven 

not  to  fixed  steps  aad  movements  but  to  the  inteuS 

rhythms.    It  is  also  mteresting  as  an  expression  oftk 
modern  struggle  for  mental  freedom  in  music,  wd  i 
S^!  „""  ^?*"*  *°  *•>*  rhythmic  innovations  of  BaSll» 
Pratella,  Floreat  Schmitt,  Igov   Stravinsky,  ^d  o¥e 
composers  of  the  C6r6briste  aad  Futurist  groups. 

It  IS  imposible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  for 
artistic  sanity  which  the  works  of  Erik  Satie  are  bound 
to  exercise  over  musical  thought  The  superfeisl 
standards  of  average  criticism  have  caused  him  for  a 
period  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  buffoon,  but  with  the 
growth  of  mteUectual  appreciation  in  music,  the  tme 
significance  of  his  work  has  become  apparent,  and  hf 
yond  all  doubt  the  future  will  recognise  in  him  a  powerful 
factor  m  musical  development,  the  expressor  of  a  boim 
of  proportion  which  strips  from  art  and  life  all  senti- 
mental a^ectations  and  brings  them  into  direct  toooh 
with  health  and  sanity. 
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SUFFRAGETTES. 


THEBE  is  perhaps  nothing  more  oijoyable,  nothing 
so  sustaining  to  the  inner  sense  of  one's  own 
nobility  than  to  suffer  martyrdom  or  exile  for  the 
sate  of  a  cause  or  of  an  idea  which  one  believes  noble. 
Miss  Ohnstabel  Pankhurst  has  about  aa  much  intalleet 
as  a  guinea-pig  but  she  has  a  sense  of  values,  of  sub- 
jective emotional  values,  which  is  sound  beyond  question. 
^*d  Sylvia,  her  sister,  ia  also  getting  a^  lot  oat  otlift 
It  IS  glorious  and  stimulating  to  ride  on  a  stretcher  at 
the  head  of  a  loyal  mob.  I  do  not  pity  these  young 
ladies.  I  regard  them  with  envy,  at  least  they  "will 
have  lived,"  they  will  always  have  that  to  look  bsdt 
upon  if  they  survive  it. 

As  to  "'the  cause,"  it  is  just— and  in  a  sense  absurd. 
I  mean  there  is  only  one  valid  argument  against  the 
suffrage.  The  clique  which  runs  this  country  must,  oh, 
at  all  costs,  must  keep  up  the  fiction  that  the  w«e  i«  o* 
some  use. 

They  fear  presumably  that  if  the  masses  should  ever 
find  out  or  begin  to  believe  in  the  incompetence  of  the 
vote,  they  would  then  begin  to  act  We  suppose  thst 
they  would  be  shot?  Let  us  cease  to  talk  about  "iff." 
It  suits  the  convenience  of  our  rulers  that  we  should 
believe  in  voting,  in  suffra^  as  a  universal  panacea  for 
our  own  stupidities.  As  a  ^ndicalist,  somewhat 
atrabilious,  I  disbelieve  vigorously  in  any  recognition 
of  political  institutions,  of  the  Fabiaa  Society,  John 
Galsworthy,  and  so  on. 

The  duty  of  literate  men  and  of  all  women  is  to  keep 
alight  some  spark  of  civilisation  at  the  summit  of  thing*- 
It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  who  is  intelligent  enough  to 
read  this  paper  to  spend  his  or  her  energies  setting  som* 


model  of  life  to  the  rabble  and  to  ages  to  come.  It  is 
not  our  duty  to  fuss  about  Sunday  closing  or  minimum 
wage  or  any  other  attempt  to  make  hell  less  hell-like 
for  the  lower  classes. 

JlconomicB  are  not  the  muddle  that  they  are  made  out 
to  be.  Were  it  not  for  the  hideous  immoralities 
preached  by  the  established  churches  we  should  go  at 
this  matter  somewhat  straighter.  States  are  not  run 
by  paternosters.  Economics  are  pragmatical.  And 
simple.  If  a  family  of  two  have  two  hundred  or  even 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year  of  more  or  less  i«gular 
inoome,  they  can  live  as  befits  rational  literate  animals. 
B  they  have  children,  or  if  they  have  too  many,  they 
sink. 

The  rich  are  those  who  do  not  have  too  many  children. 
The  poor  are  those  who  do  have  too  many  children. 
It  takes  a  generation  or  so  to  establirii  the  classes. 

A  sensible  man  or  woman  attempts  to  earn  food  and 
not  to  have  more  wives,  husbands,  and  children  than  he 
or  she  can  support 

He  or  she  will  not  waste  his  or  her  energy  in  mucking 
with  politics  or  economics  but  in  keeping  alight  the 
flame  of  science  and  knowledge  and  the  arte,  and  in 
settini;  a  fine  example  of  living. 
It  is  only  the  discoveries  of  science  and  of  genius  that 
,  remain.    You  can  preach  till  you  are  blue   about  the 
imquitous  folly  of  being  taxed  to  support  a  few  war- 
trusts,  a  few  factories  that  provide  war  gear  and  war 
scares.    You  have  half  a  billion  sterling  set  up  against 
you.    Submarmes,  and  Ulivi  if  he  perfects  his  machine, 
do  the  job  before  or  without  you.      The  needs  pass 
Politics  are  fit  for  a  certain  type  of  arrested  man     A 
mediBval  king  was  a  sort  of  high  sheriff.    No  one  now 
cares  a  haog  about  medi«Bval  kings  and  no  one  wants  to 
be  chief  of  police. 

Only  a  few  people,  and  those  not  of  the  nicest,  have 
aay  hankermg  after  the  job  of  Prime  Minister.  Some 
one  ought  to  be  employed  to  look  after  our  trafiio  and 
sewage,  one  grants  that  But  a  superintendence  of 
traffic  and  sewage  is  not  the  sole  function  of  man. 
Certain  stupid  and  honest  people  should,  doubtless,  be 
cieega,ted  for  the  purpose.  There  politic  ends  for  the 
enlightened  man. 

The  enlightened  man  should  foregather  with  other 
M^ightened  men  and  plot  for  the  preservation  of 
«bghtemnent      That   is   to   say,    he   should  form   his 

_     1.  ^?1  ,^°"^"''    *'*^'    "^*'*'    ''»^»   interests   in 
oommon  should  form  their  syndicate. 

J^y.^y^^'''^,^oxdd  work  on  things  as  they  are, 
om.  nf  rl*  '^•*  ^placable  hostilities,  on  vLdon^ 
forms  of  sloth  and  avance.  One  puts  up  with  the  infamy 
01  an  over-stocked  government  service,  and  a  lot  of  lazy 
ov6r-p«d  parsons,  etc.,  etc.,  because  life  is  too  short  t» 
waste  It  reformmg  or  trying  to  reform  this  inferno. 

c^itSons^*""^"  ""^^^^  "  '*•  '^'^''°»  *"  P"*""* 


^H 


bJ!?.t  ^  ^*'  ''*'*  ''***'  J"**^"*'  »°t  ^ith  truth-n'o 

foMhZ,'  fv'"'**^'^'*  politician  deals  with,  or  seawhes 
the  awTif'^J    We  have  to  do  with  something  like 

»  research  after  justice  and  the  primal  verities. 
imlvZ^n-  *  "**  °*  "**"*  *"■  ^^  competent,  moi«  6r 
'W^r"f ',"*'"  ?,':  ^"""^  ^«U-meaning  persons  who 
about  fK  ^***  ^^^'  ""**"  *•'  circumstances,  think 

a«  in  .r""  °'^°  preservation,  and  advantage.  They 
Z  ?t  K  *t°^  *  mechanism  called  the  "  state."  They 
are  Ir.L  ""?  ."**'  catch-worda  The  catch-words 
wluml^l^'^'l"/  P"^  ''^  *=^*'*'"«-  The  catch-words 
^en  rJ^L"'*'*if  ?«  •>•"*  «^  «d  evil,  They  may 
»CmTb  T^  T'«»,">«'  inventors.  I  mean  a  man 
i^CLTl^ur^^  "justice"  may  in  rar«  cases 
Pl«y  aTcor^i  *"f^*  f  *  '"^  «»""«•  ^here  he  has  to 
i^^cordmg  to  whatever  catch-word  he  has  used  or 

jj*P*"  «  nw  "better  nature." 
'•'m*8  n!!/  ?**  ^""^  definition  of  "  justdoe "  as  that 
■"'Biarohim^.rg'*'*."***'^'*  governments,  limited 
'»uwd„t'T?^'*''*"'°«^  monarchies,  etc.,  which  can 
a>«nt  of  w^"^^"!?'?'*''*  demand  for  the  enfrancbise- 
"I  women.    Their  demand  is  irrevocably  just 


m.fj?^  «"n»«t«r  any  man  impassioned  for  "justice" 
must  grant  that  the  demand  for  suffrage  is  juit 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  foolish.  It  is  foolish  because 
It  IS  a  demand  for  a  shadow,  a  useless  thing,  but  it  is 
a  thmg  to  which  the  women  have  every  "right"' 

hJ^tJ^i"*'^"*"  "i"  '  ^^y  *'«  foolish,  not  only 
because  they  demand  a  shadow,  but  because  of  their 
tactics.     They  seem  to  have  very  little  intellect  back 

IS  ^/mZlfV^:  r**  r*  ^^^  proposition  before  them 
18  8o  difficult  that  they  have  need  of  a  very  great  deal 
of  mtellect  if  they  are  to  win  out 

I  don't  mean  that  they  are  all  utter  imbeciles.  Their 
position  18  very  difficult.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  all 
thL  "h'^Vk  "»t«"r*  ^  *»■«  """'it'y  went  over  to 
a  win  °"*  ^*°  *''^°  '"'^^  *^"  ""*•  *<"• 

As  for  their  actions  of  late:  It  is  rot  to  say  "we 
deplore  violence  " ;  we  all  like  the  violence  so  long  as  they 
don  t  smash  our  own  windows.  We  aU  like  to  see  big 
headhnes.  We  like  t*e  papers  to  have  racy  bits  of 
news  m  'em.  We  like  t»  read  of  bombs  and  explosions. 
The  undergraduate  m  all  of  us  survives  up  to  that  extent 
—unless  we  have  property  or  interests  in  danger 

ro  be  logical,  however,  the  suffragettes  should  destroy 
only  national  property.  They  are,  strictly  speaking, 
outlaws.  They  are,  however,  outlaws  enjoykg  L^ch 
protection  from  the  state  by  which  they  are  outlawed 
as  do  the  active  members  of  that  state,  i.e.,  the  voters 
It  may  not  be  the  height  of  prudence  to  forfeit  that 
even  mcomplete  protection  from  violence  and  some  other 
sorts  of  annoyance.  They  are  outlaws  under  a  truce, 
imder  a  truce  which  they  have  every  "right"  to  forfeit 
II  tliey  choose. 

Their  right  to  attack  in  that  ease  is  the  right  to 
attack  national  property,  national  pictures,  etc.,  not 
pictures  belongmg  to  Mr.  Sargent  Their  smashing  of 
national  treasures  is  more  commendable,  for  instance 
than  would  be  a  smashing  of  Mr.  Asquith,  who  is  not 
a  national  treasure,  but  only  the  treasure  of  a  faction. 
So  that  m  so  far  as  they  have  refrained  from  assassina- 
tions, etc.,  they  have  been  wise.  They  have  been  more 
just  than  their  opponoits. 

I  '^^\'  ^**"^  *"*  a  hospital  doctor  would  seem  also 
logical.  No  man  is  by  virtue  of  his  contract  as  prison 
surgeon  bound  to  take  part  in  tortures  worthy  of  a 
mediieyal  dungeon.  The  surgeon  would  seem  to  be 
exceeding  the  functions  dwnanded  of  him  by  his  state 
or  ^dicat  It  IS  natural  that  a  hostile  syndicat  should 
smgle  him  out  for  a  particular  vendetta.  I  doubt  if  that 
wretched  male  had  anyone's  sympathy. 

The  practical  question  is  not  one  of  "justice"  •  it  is 
simply  will  the  country  give  the  vote  to  women  out  of 
sheer  boredom} 

Will  exaggerated  ennui  and  exasperation  drive  "  the 
ruling  syndicat"  to  a  just  act  These  maligned  women 
(who  are  for  the  moat  part  misrepresented  by  the  Press), 
are  they  foolish  beyond  measure?  A  revolution  is  a 
successful  rebellion.  If  the  ruling  syndicat  recognises 
the  outlawry  and  withdraws  its  tacit  habitual  protection 
of  the  outlaws,  have  they  any  chance  of  success  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  tlieir  war  ? 

I  mean  simply  that  a  general  who  takes  certain  risks 
in  war  is  oourtmartialled  if  he  fails. 

Personally  I  want  them  to  vote.  They  have  played' 
*  T'^?,  «*™^  ^^  ™«»  ^*«  Balfour  of  Burieigh  have 
a  right  to  play  a  certain  silly  form  of  tip-cat  called 
voting,  then  women  who  are  willing  to  die  for  an  idea 
(however  stupid)  have  an  equal  right  to  spend  a  few 
mmutes  a  year  in  a  stuffy  polling  booth. 

"Ultimately"  ..  .  .  one  says,  " they  must  win." 
Ideas,  however  stupid;  that  people  are  willing  to  suffer 
for,  always  "win."  I  mean  they  get  a  run  for  their 
mon^,  ^ey  rule,  sooner  or  later,  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Those  who  oppose  the  suffrage  lay  up  for  them- 
selves  a  penod  of  tntan  infamy.  That  much  they  can 
promise  themselves.  A  oertun  number  of  people  will 
spit  upon  their  tombs. 

I  wri**  from  outside  the  struggle.  It  is  all  one  to  me 
whether  these  women  want  to  votB  about  district  inspec- 
tion of  milk-cans,  or  whether  they  want  the  right  to 
walk  on  shepherds'  stilts. 
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The  force*  agaijut  them  are  a«dBcien%  discussed 
elsewhere.  The^  have  for  them,  boredom,  the  wewiaess 
of  the  unjust  judge."  They  have  the  mob's  tacit 
approval  of  violence,  of  anything  that  causes  excitement, 
they  have  their  own  conviction,  their  own  love  of  adven- 
ture, their  hatred  of  traditional  forms  of  feminine  ennui, 
they  have  Uie  fore©  of  male  sentimentality  or  chivalry 
working  in  their  favour.  They  have  the  "justice"  of 
toeir  cause,  for  whatever  that  bagatelle  may  be  worth. 
The  intellectuals'  hatred  of  politicians  and  of  politics 
IS  m  their  favour,  this  is  only  the  passive  favour  of 
q>ectators  who  will  do  nothing  for  them  save  talk  now 
and  then. 
—  They  have  the  passionate  fury  that  official  caddishnesa 
or  the  spectacle  of  Sir  Ahnroth  Wright  stini  up  in  the 
intelligent  mind. 

The  MaU  mind  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
Asquith  or  Wright  or  their  kind.  Politic*  is  unAt  for 
men,  it  may  be  good  enough  for  women,  we  doubt  it. 
The  male  mind  does  not  want  a  state  run  by  women, 
or  by  old  women.  "  Torture  disgusts  the  male  mind 
1^  male  parent  disturbed  by  a  row  is  apt  to  chastise 
all  the  disturbers  quite  impartially. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  "affairs"  were,  we  suppose,  in 
the  hands  of  Jews  and  Uwyers.  The  male  muddled. 
He  fought  and  occasionally  won  caaUee  and  lost  them  by 
chicane.  If  the  control  of  the  state  were  in  "male" 
control,  women  would  have  the  vote  for  the  asking 
and  it  would  do  them  no  good. 

"Oiis  argument,  like  all  political  arguments,  runs  in 
a  circle.  Unlike  political  arguments  it  confesses  its  cir- 
onlanty. 

[L] 
At  for  the  aati-miKtants,  tax-resisterg,  etc.,  nothing 
has  at  any  time  prevented  these  people  from  summoning 
a  women  *  parUament.  It  would  have  no  legal  status 
but  it  could  deliberate,  and  its  decisions,  if  they  were  at 
all  sensible,  ^uld  carry  weight.  They  could  recommend 
laws  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  opening  of  polls 
for  delegates,  suffrage,  anti-suffrage  and  all,  would  force 
the  womea  who  "do  not  want  votes"  to  vote  for  dele- 
gates to  the  women's  congress  or  else  to  see  "  feminine 
opinion  effectuaUy  recorded  against  them.  Mrs 
Humphry  Ward,  for  whom  permit  me  to  express  my 
contempt  m  passing,  would  have  to  iq>pear  in  such  a 
contest,  or  else  keep  quiet 

One  supposes  the  talk  about  deadlock  is  all  humbug 
but  even  if  there  were  a  deadlock  nothing  would  prevent 
the  prestait  ministry  from  instituting  a  women's  chamber 
(women  elected  by  woman's  vote)  and  giving  it  the  right 
to  initiate  legislation  on  questions  of  woman's  labour, 
and  such  other  matters  as  concern  women  in  particular' 
Such  powers  could  be  slowly  increased  if  the  chamber 
proved  competent. 

_  That  would  do  away  with  the  oiyjection  to  giving  the 
•uCrage  to  a  lot  of  untrained  voters. 

A  division  of  the  houses  of  government  into  a  male 
and  female  is  far  more  in  accord  with  contemporary  ideas 
"T^*,,*^"***"  °  *****  houses  into  "  common* "  and 
lords.  One  would,  of  course,  hate  to  abolish  thAt 
picturesque  relic  "The  Lords,"  though  the  thought  of 
bymg  even  dightly  controlled  by  a  body  containing 

^l|iuops  u  both  painful  and  ridiculous. 


fJ^^M»U 

"  Before  yellow  fever  was  introduced  the  olimnf-  » 
have  been  delightful,  and  the  Yucate  coH  of^tv  «! 
extremely  lively  and  energetic."  ^  *** 

-Time,  Literary  Supplement 
"Mr.  Abercrombie  has  judged  the  great  epjc,.  ^. 
his  judgment  coincides  generally  with  that  of  th;  ^Z 
world,  It  »  the  best  of  testimonies  to  it.  «,uttd^.1^ 

—Time*  "Literarf." 
nob  JLfe''"  *"  *"  Yorkshiremen,  the  hor«.  w«  . 

—Idem. 

./i.J'"*f  "*"?  T  '^'^'  ••I'-opuuonated,  stout  lover, 
of  their  fnende,  haters  of  all  shams,  enthi^aetic  fill 
.mpatwnt  of  contradiction,  rebels  who  would  doS 
for  the  best  of  motives."  •""uww 

—  ?  and  a  Tinut  Reviewer  commends  them? 

J^-^'^J^  ^  l*"^  interesting  and  suggestive  book 
written  ^  a  lady  professor  who  holds  a  post  under  the 
French  Government.  The  writer  holds  very  advanoed 
views ;  she  much  prefers  the  French  girl  of  to-day  to 
the  French  girl  of  yesterday,  and  she  is  stronj^  in 
favour  of  secularized  education." 

—Timet  Literary  Supplement. 

"  'Riis  is  the  last  volume  of  what  had  been,  t»  in- 
numerable readers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch  witii 
i'aris  life,  a  truly  delightful  series." 

—Time*  Literary  Supplement 

"Cities  all  over  the  world  have  their  partieulir 
characteriaticsw ' ' 

— Tim^  Literary  Supplement 

"  If,  then,  people,  invested  their  money  which  they 
they  do  not  spend  on  neoeeearies,  and  did  not  waste  it 
on  diamond  necklaces  and  motor-cars  and  high  living, 
and  all  the  petty  pomps  and  shows  of  everyday  \ih, 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  bbots,  would  be 
produced,  and  there  would  be  more  wages,  and  more 
pro4ts  and  more  new  capital  with  which  to  prodnce 
still  more  boots. 

"Of  oourue  nobody  will  deny  that  there  is  good  deal 
o£  truth  in  all  this." 

i'fli.X-       —Economics  in  Time*  Literary  Supplement 

"Those  who  think  with  him,  etc.  ...  will  find 
him  a  helpful  and-  «iHiTiMi.fi..j  guide." 

— Timt*  Literary  Supplenuofc 

"A  study  of  passion  which  is  not  without  pow«^ 
in  the  person  of  a  young  Devonshire  doctor,  hinqnlr 
married,  who  comes  uoder  the  spell  of  an  alluring  (h«M 
Frwch)  degenerate  and  enters,  to  the  ruin  of  his  career, 
on  a  wild  intrigue  of  erotic  abandonment— until,  as  the 
story  proceeds,  hia  |||yajj  sanity  reasserts  itself." 

"  FOO^aiNTS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  SCOTTISH 
OHUaOHBS." 

-1 
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BiiSTIIN    TON    HklXH<»,TZ. 

REVELATIONS 

"  In  '  Paradise  Lost '  the  epic  type,  aa  we  now  undar- 
stand  it,  has  perfected  and  exhausted  itself.  The  torc«. 
not  of  nature,  but  of  the  supernatural,  can  no  farther 

—TimM  Literary  Supplentent. 

"If  Honter  is  authentic,  so  ia  Milton,  though  with 
a  ilight  diSareace." 

— T««>  a  «U0At  difference. 
limit  Literary  Supplement. 


"JOHN    LONG'S    POPULAE    NOVELS." 

— r»«i«»  Literary  Supplement  adrV 
"In  Milton   epto  poetry  culminatea  and  Mr.   Uc0^ 
crMBbie,  who  i«  nothing  if  not  a  Miltonian,  exphit^ 
why." 

— TwiMf  Literary   Supi^lMnent    Whyt 

"  There  are  so  many  critics  and  their  criticisms  v*  ^ 
very  varied,  and  so  few  obeervers  really  come  with  op«P 
minds  and  observe  with  the  strictly  impersonal  imp*'' 
tiaUty  which  should  be  the  mark  of  the  scientist  Sonte 
insiat  that  our  policy  is  overripe  for  dissolution,  othM* 
that  it  is  sA  outrage  upon  the  sacred  name  of  ciy''~' 
tion,  while  a  third  set  opine  th«fe  all  i*  for  the  best  in  v' 
best  of  aH  possible  state*    The  Chief  of  IchalkaraB)) 


lieionP  rather  to  the  third  categoiy,  and  in  giving 
jmple  evidence  of  the  keenness  of  his  observations  has 
with  the  perfection  of  politeness  allowed  himself  to  be 
dumb  as  to  the  shortcomings  of  his  hoste  and  has  per- 
mitted the  hand  of  courtesy  to  turn  aside  the  doubtless 
well-merited  scourge  of  reproof." 

— Idem. 

"For  many  years  past  there  haa  existed  an  indefinable 
prejudice  in  the  West  against  Armenians." 
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"26s.  net. 
"Strong  is  the  power  of  family  life." 


— Idem. 


"Not  thus  did  travellers  write  in  the  old  days  when 
the  Grand  Tour  was  made  in  a  post  chaise ;  but  times 
have  changed." 

Have  they? 

— Idem. 

'  He  lets  his  wsthetic  judgment  choose  its  own  sweet 
courae,  and  as  his  standard  of  taste  is  high  he  wastes 
no  time  on  the  tribal  lay  or  the  ballad." 

—Ditto. 

"It  is  no  new  thing  to  discover  how  much  may  be 
gleaned   from   well-harveBted   fields   by   a    skilful   and 

patient  toiler." 

— Zeus. 

"This  method  and  this  attitude  of  mind  have  great 
merits,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  also  have 
rather  serious  defect*." 

— ^Idem. 

"In  Tasso  and  Camoras  the  consciousness  of  Europe 

awakens." 

— r»m«»  Literaiy  Supplement. 

"The  general  moral  of  the  whole  volume  we  take  to 
be,  that  important  as  the  study  of  war  on  land  is  to 
unitary  officers  Mid  the  study  of  war  on  the  sea  to  naval 
officers,  and  difficult  as  the  pursuit  of  both  these  studies 
must  be,  alike  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  from 
the  mtractability  and  inaooewnbility  of  much  of  their 
materia],  yet  far  more  important,  and  certainly  not  less 
uifficult,  IS  the  synthetic  study  of  war  simultaneously 
conducted  both  on  land  and  on  the  sea." 

— Timet  Literary  Supplement. 

"They  are  very  human  letters;  and  the  humanity  of 
tnem  flashes  upon  us  when  we  inquire  which  of  the 
many  Mghts  he  saw  excited  the  young  traveUer's  keenest 
admiration.  It  was  not  the  Parth«Mm,  or  S4^  8ophi», 
Z2  „"■  *'  ^^  anythin*  in  any  of  the  museums  or 
P^nre  galleries— it  was  Lady  Hamilton." 

—Timet  Literary  Supplement 
Denouement. 

"  NET  SALES. 
(Since  we  followed  TAe  JPn^Ksfc  Bwino  and  'oame  down' 
to  a  penny) 

th?»t;"'*/5f.®*  ^°'  *'»*  **»  »««*«»  »>"c®  the  change  in 
">»  pnce  of  The  Timet  have  been  aa  follows  :- 

Issue  of  March  19       36,539 

"       "        "        »        48,942 

»       „  Apnl        2        48,830 

"       "        >.  »        48,179 

etc.' 


Balhol  Oollege,  Oxford,  written  for  those  members  of 
^L^  ."'^iT^";-  '^^i'\*»"»  "W^h  for  historical  truth  in 
Z^     J^  Christianity  becomes  more  and  more  complex 

T  J^"^"*^'  "^V  f*^  '•»  <*»««  retpeeUng  what  they 
di<nUd  beheve  and  teach."  r—"-*        »»   .wy 

—■  —Timet  again  Literaiy  Supplementtn. 

"  This  sfaidy  of  the  Egyptian  Queen  will  command  the 
attentaon  due  to  the  work  of  a  writer  who,  as  Inspector- 
General  of  Antiquities  for  the  Government  of  Egypt, 
ha.    had    for    many    year,    a    close    association    witti 
AlexMdna,  Cleopatra's  capital,  and  a  daily  familiarity 
with  Greek  and  EgyptiMi  antiquities;  and  the  more  so. 
perhaps,    as   far   as  the   general   public   is   concerned 
beeause  he  has  definitely  avoided  encumbering  his  page^ 
with  historical  referenoea  and  apparatus.    His  objwjt, 
in  estimating  Cleopatra,  is  to  realise  more  fully  thai^ 
IS  usually  done  her  own  point  of  view,  her  difficulties, 
and  the  moral  standard  of  her  time;  and  so  to  award 
her  a  fairer  judgment." 

—Ditto. 

"It  is  aU  to  the  good,  therefore,  Uiat  they  should  be 
out  of  the  common  ruck;  they  have  a  consistency  of 
th«r  own,  and  their  creator  must  not  be  judged  by  other 
people's  standards.  That  is  to  say.  Miss  Kaye-Smith 
baa  reached  an  enviable  stage  among  novelists." 

—Ditto. 
"Lucille  is  a  heroine  worthy  of  love." 

—Literary  Criticism  in  The  Timet. 

"  He  sees  that  this  question  of  Church  vertu*  Disront  is 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day." 

— Timet  Literary  Supplement. 

Virile  in  method,  the  scope  of  the  action  also  is  far- 
flung.  Whether  in  the  English  scenes  or  amidst  the  arid 
setting  of  the  East-whether  Mars  or  Venus  be  in  the 
ascendant— Mr.  Wren  makes  his  plunges  boldy." 

— Timet  Literary  Supplement.     ' 
(Chaste  and  restrained.) 


— TiniM  Literary  Supplement 

ch^^^w^i*™  '**^  ^  *»•  diwuwwa  in  hia  opening 
J  -pw,  but  decides,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  that  the 
^i»  really  md^nable-something,  as  Mr.  E.  B. 
^  PutB  It,  above  any  fionnula  that  may  be  devised. '  " 
— 7««iie«  Literary  Supplement 

*«ii  '^'**!?'«'  '»»*  M«M«*   MaomiUan  will  Uma*  a 
"««»«•  entitlad  'The  Mind  of  the  Diwple.,'  by  t4>e 


THE   KEW   DRIVING  FORCE. 

IT  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  writers 
do,  that  Futurists— the  real  Futurists— are  Futurists 
for  a  lark  or  advertisement     There  are,  of  course, 
persons  who  are  imitation  Futurists  either  because  they 
are  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humour  or  because  they  hope_ 
to  be  mistaken  for  pioneers  of  int«i8ive  Futurist  farming. 
They  are    simple    and    hannlese    creatures  who   have 
Futuri«n  thrust  upon  them  or  take  it  as  some  beings 
take  measles,  because  it  is  the  faishion.    But  the  real 
Futurist  is  not  to  be  confused  with  them  any  more  than 
his  "Vital  Anglo-Italian  Art"  is  to  be  confused  with. 
Art  iteelf.    He  is  in  fact  a  bom  Futuriet    He  futurises 
because  he  cannot  help  it,  because  he  i»  made  for  it, 
because  he  cannot  go  beyond  it.     He  is  like  an  impure 
sponge    walking    through    The    Age    with    automatic 
squeeurs  in  ita  interior.    As  he  proceed,  he  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  to  everyone  that  Futurism  implies  an 
infinite  capacity  for  soaking  in  the  spirit  of  The  Age  and 
squeering  out— fog.     And  so  it  become  apparent  that  to 
futurise  is  to  make  a  future  by  devitalising  the  eternal 
Present 

Some  of  us  who  are  not  Futurist,  know  that  the  Present 
belongs  equally  to  the  Paet  and  the  Future  and  indeed 
it  is  in  a  sense  bound  up  witli  the  infinite — and  is  the 
more  precious  because  it  cannot,  except  by  debasement, 
be  detached  from  it  And  we  know,  too,  that  the  con- 
tinuous, unending  Present  is  oonotantly  being  redis- 
covered and  detached  and  debased  in  the  form  of  The 
Age.  And  so  it  is  brought  to  earth  and  beooma.  a 
pleasure  or  preocenpataoa  of  tbe  oMmeot  and  is  made 
a  kind  of  fetish  tiiat  beeote  tite  taimuui  soul  and-obatmota 
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ttiS    teQOt^f 


th«  way  and  motion  of  the  eternal.  To^»y  is  witness  of 
hu  .nunoderate  and  immoral  use  of  the  P^esen  Wi^h 
the  discovery  of  electricity  th«  Present  has  once  more 
degenerated  mto  The  Age.  By  .  scientiirtricrit  h« 
t^^t^'p^'^  t«^°*  Electricity.  That  ir^e  New 
i  ?Jt  J  ,T'"*:u  ^''^  «l«<=tricity  is  not  new.  It  is, 
m  fact  as  old  as  the  universe  itself  and  perhaos  the 
only  elemental  part  of  it  that  mattew     iTTfs  not 

Wh\\  Tl  *l'***  •''"^"»  ^<"""=*  ^"hind  phenomena 
el^riritr^"  *^.'^'«°*i*<=  conception  of  the  utility  of 
V^l  ^A  ^'^^^S  to  this  conception  every  effort  is 
^n^^fLlr^T  "^^y^^  ^°'ce  within  mech«i7c^ 
^  ohl^f  J'^r"*  ?"  ^^«  elaborated  to  the  point 
of  obliteratmg  the  primary  essentials  of  the  force    thus 

electricity  to  the  service  of  man  as  the  new  driving  force 
^mnl^lf^'t^E  V^^  .mechanical  conditions  the  ve^  way 
^^t  T^' M  *^*  "^"l  "^"'^K  '°'<*  ««■  »Pirit  of  the 

U^*r  Ss'enr  •  '"'^"^'  *•"  *=°"«"''''  »<*  ^«»'«>- 

Out  of  the  electrified  field  so  produced  has  sprung  a 

iXi^ter'^^lJr^*'-  r"*-  \".^'"""«  *^«  °f  «l-^«d 
^S^   /;    ^'"^*""^y  »lb'«  physical  and  mental  pos- 

Ul^L  all  know  how  pugnacious   he    caji   be.    A 

layman  approachmg  an  ordinary  average  painter  would 

cTirter^ul°tr*T  i'*!*^^  ^.*°  •»»  little  unwholesome 

f™^'      i  th«  «l«ctnfled  painter  flies  furiously  at  the 

irTfr**  ^"\'  vigorously  at  his  prejudiced       Hi! 

office     then,    is    to    stand    in    an    oscillating    field    of 

-  Z^^        '^  appliances  and  to  abstract  therefrfm  a  queer 

mucture  of  mtermittent  electrical  discharges.     Such  dTs- 

tuKlH  ""^r^tly  intense  to  illuminate  the  v2uZ 

tube  caUed  a  City  and  to  obliterate  the  infinite  soace 

wherem   It  is  laid.    The  forms   which   the   di«ha?^es 

^3  «J-«^P   to   a  certain  point  accordi^r^  fhe 

weTefth^n     '*'*"'*  apparatus  employed  by  the  inter- 

fhl  a  K.L  «"""""'  motionless  within  the   bounds  of 

JhL^T^K^'*'*'"*-  .^r  *^«  i^ten-retor  will  teU  us 

that  aU  this  bemiruiff  ,s  the  real  thing  and  the  true  way 

of  apprehendmg  the  Universal    But  the  truth  ZZl 

nowhere  near  the  Unive«al.    He  is  shut  off    rom  it  by 

m£  m'!l'^*°"r=  .=••  "  "^P'y  endeavouring  to 
make  machines  into  Soul  just  as  the  past  Aee  end^L. 
voured  to  make  Soul  into.machinee.  * 

held"bT*fl^F''  **°  ^  J'r.?^  Futnri«n,  which  I  have  long 
L^n WsllL.  1TL5^^*'"°  »*  ^^  ^^  Gallery,  Z 
"  Pw^ViiT'n^     '?l~Ji!'*«r«»*">8  °»»tter  in  the  ci^Mit 

^tz^^^^'t.  vitI?io^'  t^':^i  ti-^  *"  p,-* 

world  of  unirlt      ttI  j  V^     ,     subtle  influences  of  a 

and  stimulating  workTf  CuJ^  ^'^'^^  *''«  spontaneous 

^it^^:'^.f"'^l^«-f^'  ^^^'ry  I  had  betlirC:"^- 
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What  perpleies  even  Miss  Uarsden,  and  ve'ry  oertoinlv  ™  -  ^ 
your  contributors,  is  the  f.ct  thU  the  common  mnLw!.'' 
recognise  his  own  absurdity.  On  the  contrary"  he^ZSL'' 
generously,  voluble  and  obviously  empty-headed  n.^^"*?* 
endorse  Ws  absurdity  with  moral  Li  lo^Cl^^S^^L^ 
and  spoken,  which  are  an  insult  to  human  intllh^ence  ^^ 
space  to  disoouHie  a  little  on  the  psycholoav  of  thi,  5„1„  "*« 
High  physical  organisation  brinV  witL  ft'^  ^e^eoesStTfo,"^ 
maintenance  of  a  definite  bodily  temperature  within  narrow  lilS" 
combined  especially  in  the  case  of  man,  with  a  vastly  in«n^' 
resourcefulness  as  regards  the  means  for  doing  »o^ 
physical  organisation  tends  to  an  analogous  result,  men  nf  if 
most  highly  self-conscious  races  require  to  maintain  a  .°L-' 
psychical  temperature  of  self-reepect  (or  feelinHf  d.T"^ 
worth  and  power)  and  necessarily  "ievelop  an  elXrate'^vS 
of  means  to  this  end.  ""uraie  vanely 

The  maintenance  of  this  temperature  is  a  process  t.w. 
p  ace  in  normal  non-neurasthenic  natures  mostly  bdo?^ 
plane  of  consciousness.  The  unconscious  self  takes  the  ml-.-- 
"^A  "^"""'"dgeof  certain  facts  tending  to  a  plus  of  self-?^ 
and  of  those  tending  to  a  minus,  aEd  dei^s  with  th™^' 
manner  similar  to  Uiat  in  which  the  conscious  S  woTd  U 
with  them  say,  as  observing  tOiem  in  another. Tut  ^to  n^ 
less  respect  for  truth  and  sense  and  logic  thin  the^mZS 
mind  would  dare  to  show.  A  man  is  proud  of  «  fh.^n™™^*!? 
of  himself,  as  the  phrase  «oes.  DetoCnLl  f«^'".?e"'d5J» 
into  oblivion,  or  twisted  aliout,  or  confused  with  M,„Z 
advantageous  facts;  the  Bnal  result  is  a  greater  or  le«  nt^ 
balance  This  the  unconscious  mind  preset  to  consc^MS^ 
as  toe  director  of  a  sh|«iv  company  present*  hiVann„^°rS 
to  the  shareholders  If  tie  state  of  affairs  is  dangeroMlv^ 
an  unavoidable  balance  on  the  wrong  side,  a  strong  n^^ 
will  be  exerted  on  the  conscious  mind  to  And  me^f  L^T 
good  the  deficiency.     Freud  has  shown  how  a  "^'m^uS*^ 

to^T  ^r*^  "."^'"  f"""  *"  ""b^onsciousness  being  unlbU 
to  fnlly  dispose  of  nnpleaaant  memories,  and  in  the  co™  oJ 
his  researches  has  shown  us  what  a  disreputable  shadv TS  rf 
creature  the  unconscious  self  may  be  and  geSenJIy  U^  C«. 
theless.  It  «  bound  by  certain  standards   of  v™ne,  depenZ 

p?™on1p'e^'uHarity".'  "'•-"''«^"«'  ""•'"''  "P"'""'  «"•  »'^^' 
v^?*"'    '^f"'    ^"^  common   man's  subconscious  summina  m. 

wife  and  children,  who  obey  your  behests,  you  are  resoMiirf 
and  even  respectable,  the  valued  possession  rf  you"  <,3^ 
s^TZtlJi/""  "i"*"'   "■  °™»"<"'*  to   yourfLnT';^ 

^!„„»  'I"*."*'*''     "'    »    P™**    country  feared    by  oZ 

«d  .?o.i  l^X  ^  ^^^  "tf  lords  whosZpowH  an/n^ 
™u  te^r^^o"  '"'"'''"■  "'  "•^''orid.  ""d  yet  derived  hm 
lt\^AilfV  '=°°^'"'  "»«";  »nd  yet,  yon  are  one  of  a  hsrd, 
knJw  nf  '""""ow  you  would  not  L  missed,  if  the  S 
tor^  lo^^"'  shabby  cowardly  and  dir(«  tricks, 'and  y^rS 
Tf  Z,r  ™!^f*^  ""*  thoughts,  and  of  thrwretehed  inideau«T 

oared  wfth  ?hT  Fll  ^"""'^  P<"«e«»ions  are  insignificant  o^si- 
pared  with  those  of  other  men ;  your  employer  vSues  you  only 


for  wh.f  !.,.„.  "•  ""■='  """u;  your  employer  values  you  oUy 
co^d  not  ™fTl>*ff  •""  °'  y™'  "^  »"»»  consider,  whether  hi 

d?ath  i.  ni^  strikes  a  precarious  balance.  But  the  fear  of 
mi^ht  torS  Inl^""**!'  '"  ^  **•"  *•  'o"  fat  the  bala.« 
h^l^^  Z  r  ^*  T.T'"^  ""•••  ^'»««1  »»«  frequently  die. 
Dy  his  own  hand  when  that  ui  the  case 

to    °^'oI?S  enlightened  friends,  pr<^ge  to  the  common  man 

Dtfa^Unr™JlT^.S^'      ■»»»?"»€•.      capitalism,      respectability, 

fhfJL^af  ir  V '**'"  '^t*""?™.   kings,   armamentTandi 

to  m^«  /hi  ,.3""  "^  proposing  to  depreciate  values  in  away 

0„,^-  wi      '  *  °'»J»"ty  c'  the  population  moral  bankmpti 

-the  P^"^7  "N«;  K  "^"  «ttnros  review  of  the  work  oiE      ^**ii^^J'  ^Z\'^  "^'"^^  *i'h  t^e  energy  of  self  mSX 

of   Csh    r^Z  W^"  .,  '^  •"    '  enlarging  the  scope      S^„Tt?1h  f "'  l**"^'  obviously,  the   dfJence   wifl^ 

are   '"n.rr^i^»   u  '^°'?       ""<^    "^   tk«   /nw^wts,    who       ^  the  „n.--^  '?'*•  '^""*'-     *>"    »"''   trained  ohe2 

are       narrowing   ,t.      i«  of   nr^.1   i„*„_^    .T^.  ''"o       ^^'^e  unconscious  mind  ».  it  suggests  a  thousand  reason,  in 

exaZu,  Lt,  if^T'l  °'  '»'"«*■  *"<"•  appose  chastity,  for 
to  s^renirftf-.^  ^A^'"\^i  °"  **«  ""^  gTOund'alone,  as  tending 
toopo^fil'^  ""^  "Phft  self-respect.* To  do  that  it  ma.t  bS 
8cror*mlL**?AT*  "^  •'^y  voUtary  say,  the  normal  con- 
Tt^ZJlf^  At  once  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  chastity 
rthS?Ti:        '^      '"^"''  "  »e«n  to  be  worthless  to  ite  owner. 


-the  Doets  of  "  W«-  V — i "■"/<>  ■  '^J}^.  oi  the  work  of 


are  "  narrowing  it  "Xnf  ."■,  •."**  irnagute,  who 
when  the  Xm^.tL  o?  woriHw,  S^T*  »*  .*  '^"^^ 
a  «»tor.tion  of  syXw  a^  r^S^  ^^roZZ^l"^ 
V/.n   -s^;.!   ^-iMtis  k.;    ,,.*  ..   ..■ .  ■■»ry  hi  KHve. 


i  nocc— ary 
Hmmx  Camxxm. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

•  •  • 

TH«   UNOON8CIOC8  SlU'. 
rott.  Xditor,  Tm  E«h,^ 
MaikAjc, 

wMe^y'ftSL^t  tS'ttLi  Cf  li:;?   0*^-..    differing 
r«l«r«Sto  sirtfc.    1^    ^^-*^'   »•    "V  iM-d    at  •«, 


/*!.;;.  «.  iT  "T"—  """o,  i»  seen  to  i>e  worthless  to  it«  owner, 
d...  L  „  ''^^'°"^''**^  •""•'•8  "oppressed  the  fact  that  it  i. 
mL^  compulsion  satiation  in  marriage,  self  abuse,  fear  of 
^sease  natural  coldnes.  or  perverse  instiaSt).  Of  course,  the  real 
TT,^^h  ^"•°  ''"°»  '""•  ""»  oountlMs  others,  all  nonsensical. 
rewL.  5  V°  nonsensical  is  at  once  seen  from  the  way  in  whiob 
In^fh-t  ''*'*•"''?,?  o?e  institution  contradict  those  defending 
another,  «.?.  militarism  and  Christianity, 
bo™  ^ilfc  "^  common  man.     The  nnoommon  man  i»  l» 

m^Z^^i  \  psssion  for  the  pursuit  of  some  particular  end. 
iiJih^^  >K  "P?''*'"'?  ''ePcds  almost  solely  upon  his  pro- 
jeoBtong  this  and  with  unsparing  effort  and  es^oially  with 
w^  (as  judged  by  himself),     to  thiii  class  bSlong  irtiJta 

PMtow^tow  and  other  pswfahwi  won3JN>  alter  the  de.per 
«^li^^  smbitions  of  power,  the  hetMra-type  of  wobmb, 
^  pL!fi  T!m  "irP^Sly  maternal,  type,  tme  oriminals,  and  » 
^^Lhi^.  SuiS"  ■°f'  invariahly  find  much  that  U  inoom- 
fhTSlrLS^?"  ""  **"  Popnl"  human  insHtntiona  0« 
♦iI.i-~!5  •"'•'  "■•  .«»"«i»n  auui  is  immensely  imprasMKl  «} 
vua  oopious  gMerabon  of  spiritual  heat,  and  Urngs  fcr  notiJjM 
jnonMinaJi  thair  oonflrmatdon  of  the  value  of  his  ststts.  Xh« 
»«P*»taWy  married  artist,  the  soiMitiist  who  gOM  to  ohM* 
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tlie  patriot  poet,  are  food  for  popular  jonmalism  j  and  thev 
bsppen  often  enough,  sinoe  the  man  and  hia  paidon  are  often 
enough  strangely  dual.  On  thd  other  hand,  let  the  man  of  passion 
prore  dangerous,^ and  th«»  wiJli  defend  l^emselvee  nkaoattU 
4^n.t  a  hon.  Combine  lery  passion  aad  a  dii«ct  ondauallt 
upon  values,  and  jou  get  oi»Biflxion  m  the  inevitable  ora- 
sequence.    But  I  come  to  coianonplaoe; 

To  complete  the  psyeltology  of  the  held,  add  tke  few 
elementary  instincts,  fear  of  death,  desire  for  pleasurable 
wnsation,  and  susceptibility  to  mass  suggestion.  These  net 
weaker  with  high  oivflu«tiM.  Note  pobUc  opinioB  aa  mads  ud 
ef  the  general  sum  of  e«ih  man's  Judging  of  the  effect  rf 
Mother^s  action  as  likely  to  affect  hmi  or  his  possessions 
sdvsntageously  or  detnmaatally,  and  I  believe  tlu^  Uum  ia. 
little  in  the  actions  and  reactions  of  human  society  which  is  not 
emlioable  on  these  linea.  '  "' 

\  will  take  one  imtanee.  Tie  ofaservation  of  the  practioee 
.nd  morahty  of  a  religious  sect  ui  one  of  chief  resources  of  the 
common  man  for  nounshipy  hm  sjU-respect.  Commonly,  wheo  the 
other  chief  sources,  malMlU  and  human^poaaewions  nd  woldlv 
power  and  Prosperity  inoreawB  in  yielfl^aie  indiviW  or 
the  nabon,  the  first  tends  to  lose  importance.  You  have  the 
.pectacle  of  a  desperately  poor  and  down-trodttM  populattbn 
.pp.rently  insanely  thrusting  aside  the  few  pleasure?  still  left 
to  1  to  embrace  a  creed  and  a  practice  which  appears  tie 
.rueUert  of  ita  burdens.  On  the  other  hand,  you  hl?ve  ^ 
present  age  in  Europe,  apparenUy  freeing  itsiirfrom  eup«! 
stition  ana  puntanisri^  some  sanguine  peraons  beUeve  that  an 
jje  of  sane  Uving  «d'^making  the  most  of  the  beauty  and  joy 
■  ^°  "  »PP«>«*ing.  I  doubt  it  When  the  unooZiouI 
mnds  of  the  mass  of  men  are  where  their  conscious  mZTire 
to^iay,  and  their  oonamons  minds  so  much  farther  io^mJ^ 
tion,  then-but  that  wiU  be  a  long  time  ^"^"  •"   propor- 

Perhaps  Thb  BkioiflT   wiU  toll  us  how  the   vaUie   of  eaoism 
lor  the  common  man's  balance  sheet  is  to  be  raised  to  «>«^^ 

ii.  HTAYvoan  Hatfhld. 


THK  ORIGIN  OF  DWtftUST  OF  PLEASOBB. 
to  the  Editor,  Thb  Kooibt. 

Maoah,  .      • 

.:~ng"evfn   wher^ei:''Isr*c^'^ty'^th"r  T^T^d' 

.^drafsre^tt'T'ET-^'^siT^^^^^^ 

.ti-mbe-e£T^'£V^^^^^^^ 

to  explain  aaain   and   Jn    „«K  'J  ™PP<««  I  had  bettor  try 

mttot,  made  it  as  ann^  ...3  v,  world.     One,   the   chief 

time  make  it  oerfLt.  rnnl^'PP''  "u  •"  '"'°^'  "«*  ■»»?  *» 
help  him.  The'^oUi^  ■•  H»^  «  T.,'"  ""^  ''""^  "'"»«  "»  »» 
i»  P«n  and  spoiH^B  '  He  is  ^XJil"  "*"  ^"'"''t"  "delights 
h"  revealed  himselfinTT.iJ?  ^  »  Porson  j  at  any  rate  he 

»nd  goddesses  of  v.^°„,K  personal  f&rms,  such  as  the  gods 
•ilthe^deitea  the  wotf  Tav'^r"'  """'"^i"*  ChrisUanity."  S 
"rf  »lieep'8  clothing?  '  ^  "*""  ™''"  *  "•'Ting  amount 

1»«  ?n  .^irl'ul''Mr°'K«°^'   T»*,  ^^  ?°P<'"»t»raI.     At 

to  concede  the  ?eiSSoZ'^^''V'2'  S^"**  '*'  *>«  ««en>» 
"ot  think    I    hlli^^     Theiwfore  a  B.  W.  will  most  likelv 

Ple.«i™  when  ?  tav  t^.r?i^~""^«^  '»'  ^e  distAiii^S 
Airiman  are  oonve'nimf  i^^  infpiwd  it.  <Ormu«l  and 
*^'>ed.)  Ther^o«T  ^*ll^"  'S'  **"  **°  '°~«»  jn*  de- 
!"»,  under  Ahrf^.  .  "  T^  *""  °°*  »'  "'••t  material  it 
Wtie.     Hen^/™"''%«^»°'>«'-       We  love  to  oxer««,  oii 

»'  this  instfnc;  briZ^rto'TrthTrS'  f  *"r-  \  '"8^  *^ 
kimian..  AnotheT  s^.ht  ^LZ  j"*  "'^P'.  '"'"  °'  P""*'  «»«' 
"*•««•  The^  Wt  ^^K.^h.^^J^'  ■^"i"  ">"  power  in 
rf  „Ki..  .°«  "."*  twist  Prosfratos  the  worshipper  at  the  fwt 

I.    The  more  power  they  show,  the 


hardly  mSkeTra^  happf  :g.^t'lit  wm"' ^"■^""*'  °^ 
sliown   mainly   in    Bihhfno    !£l      •  J""     "enoe   power  is 

worshipper  f!Lu  tC  tf  gi  3o^s"^mf  ,1  f°'*«°'!"8-.  Th« 
respect  to  the  nnZ»«»ii         enjoys  Himself  |ie   is  showing  dis- 

3?"isp're«^:g''^z^i'd"'';:f  .'°isr"h*'"*'^„'''  '^/"''  p™"- 

tJJ«n,  bioause  they  like  to  f«I  tiS'  "•""^  "  displeasing 
Ahriman's  snbo^ates  anrf  7^,„^  own  power.  Hence  afl 
Mre^  Grundy,  e^^lgeThl  Xtr":,  jTas J^ ""  """^  *- 

obvious  question,  "  WhTdo^s  0™n.^  ,  ^""11  ^  """">'  *« 
own  wa^T"  Or^nuJu'  iTaSSTtj^  PeiwTke''r  "* 
creative  artiste,  he  is  not  pum3,L'  At^»'  r^^  h"™" 
made  a  worid  in  which  a  «oo«r<leal  nf  h.„^  ^  "**' . ''.■"°8 
now  seems  to  stand  Ck  Sd  t^h  L  !££, "^^  .""  P*>»*ble,  he 
infecHon.       A^od   enonS   »f?^        P°"T  °'  resistance  to 

a  total  lack  of  restraint  in  sex  matters.  My  chief  obiMtion  to 
"r^ts^S^'fre^T'"  '"  ^'*  "">  Cort^to  sub^t' to  "tSem 
and  oau3^  t^^.  ,^1°"^*™."'''™'°*'  *»'  <>'  Conscience, 
'  nLl  *2^  u  •  "^  "'"cd  and  neglected.  Conscience  sav^ 
at   ™i^?  happuiess  of  all-  (yourself  included) ;  but  Te  rSS 

stte^Ttbehfe?""  T  '"  "'''T'y-.  "Bntbe'hren  s^L  d" 
stets   entbehren       is  their  general   rule   (I  hope   Mr    AldinirtoA 

b^n«T"  '°L^r.'»"'"'?9  •  P^*  "'der  thariSU;  U  if  o^y 
brZ  .raZv^S^"^*  """'"y  "PP""**  '"  his  new  ou"  f, 
a  re^n^H.  lSr?^i.*"j'°'l"'«'  y.""'  '"^tinets  a  little  if  there  ii 
en.^tS?^  h-koUhood  of  much    unhappinees   resulting.     Two 

fSH^Doxo«T'„7  m"''  J."^"?"  *•"  T'*p««  «*«'»™"  ^th^S — 

tare  ^^«d  ^;^'^'kP"'"''^  ""•  "*'  incantetions 
~™;_k         ^-         f    •*""   ''y  parson    or    registrar;    and    I 

S"i'  Tt-bi-L-dTe  v^t".;  ^'w-s^dr  i^ 

r^^Z^lV^t^.r  --y  helLjJatVto  WU^e 

l.J^T^^■  '"if  ProbsWy  admit  that  this  kind  d  thing  is  cruel- 
but  I  gather  that  his  way  of  preventing  it  would  be  tii^om' 
mend  some  wise  restrainta  in  «idition  to  ttTJri.^  on^  I 
recommend  the  wise  restraints  instead  of  thTwiSSd  ones. 

CAIjDWBLL  ILlBFUB. 


■Plie   Esoist  awbscrtption   Fomw 


^easi 


le  send  me  Tsjt  Baowr  for fc__ 

and  aontmiia  mial  ooimtermimded. 

Ifame 


.for  whiok  I  enoloM 


Add^im. 
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TRADITION   AND  OTHER   THINGS. 


"  BouTud  penohait  Ten  le  neptoniime 

WE  must  not  boast  too  much  of  tradition.     It  is  no 
great  merit  to  place  oup  feet  exactly  in  the  tracks 
which  mdicate  the  road ;  it  is  a  natural  teodaicy 
Though  It  IS  not  very  wrong  to  give  way  to  this  tendency, 
It  IS  better  to  attempt  a  new  patii.       Necessarily    it 
becomes  confounded  here  and  there  with  the  old     We 
must  resign  ourselves,  but  without  arrogaace.    The  deed 
18  less  meritorious  than  unavoidable. 
♦    »    » 
Tradition  is  a  great  power  opposing  the  originality 
0^  wn  ers.      That   is   why    the   present   so    strangely 
resembles  the  mmi«diaAe  past,  which  again  resembles 
tto  preceding  past      This  subjection,  which  is  always 
ZIv^r'^T^  '"'*'°   ™  «'P°'='»''  °f  apP«»ent   literary 

f«h  on    H  obedience  to  tradition.    Hence  the  literary 
^hteenth  century,   hence  the  literatun,  of  the   Fim 

»    »    » 
^jew  is  the  continuous  tradition  and  there  is  the 
«ne^ed  tradition.    They  must  not  be  confounded.     The 

ffie?  h,f  fj.til'^-    The  Romantieieto  believed  that 
SLS  r**H'!~^'^  the  Middle  Ages.      These  dis- 
«mjued  traditions  are  mo,«  fertile  when  the  period 
"""'  '^  renewed  is  distant  and  unknown. 

fo!  mXiniTh**'^  *^^  ^Z^^^  ^'  "  P~Pitiou^  moment 
TheTvent^  .v.*  *T^*«'«'.th  ""'t-'T.    It  is  an  illusion. 

cation       I  "**'""•     "  •»«*  »«"«*  as  a  part  of  our  edu- 

f«quented  it"  ^^uT""   ^  ■  ^""^    "^^"^     *»»'«   »»* 
thing  de?ved  t^Z  t     *"T.?*'^  '*^  atmosphere.     Every- 
8  aenved  from  it  would  savxwir  of  imitation. 


By  Rext  db  Qoubmont. 


Ptonchet,  au  contnii'e,  etait  plutonien."— J^M«n.f. 


in^the'SoTth:?'"'^  ^  '^'^^  *°  "^  "»»««««ce 
wventeeSth  *  ^*5  "*"  ""  *»  wmanticism :  the 
there^e  e,r  "^u*^"  '^*  '^*^"*  *^«  renaissance, 
fonaissM  '  '^'  'J?""*^  ia  t«^;  it  do«,  tiike  up  the 
Dow  it  ^  ^!f^  .  Unoonsciously  u>d  thanklessly, 
■"thmgofiL!^  ,1*^'^  romanticiBm  understood 
i'  'ith  ^^„  ''•'"■^ '  ^*  ^*^«  attempted  to  refashion 
»eventee^h  r^r^'^T*"*  ^^^PW^la  t*  that  of  the 
Alexwdre  D^^f""^-  ^^^  T""^  «*  ^'^^  ^"^^  a"<l  "^ 
■^"s,  but  w^t*'^?'  "H*""^  '*'  ""'  '^^  •'•''y  'heir 
»f«'fwhioiir.r"'^'7  *^''5'-  ■^«  <««  a.,  incapable 
«nionmg  tjie  novels  of  Bnlzao  and  of  Stentttal  as 


the  seventeenth  century  was  of  refashioning  Montaigne 
and  Rabelais. 

•  *  * 
You  take  literary  tradition  as  far  back  as  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Why!  Is  it  from  ignorance  of  the 
past  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  our  great  literaiy  centuries 
were  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  otherwise  good  judges 
would  not  give  the  "  Vie  de  Saint  Alexis  "  for  a  tiragedy 
by  Racine  1  Oome  now,  your  tradition  savours  too  much 
of  the  fools  who  put  it  into  your  heacL 

•  »    • 
I  like  the  seventeenth  century  so  much  that  its  most 

funous  admirers  will  never  succeed  in  disgusting  me  with 
it.  But  if  I  had  to  pick  ojit  a  unique  book  I  should  take 
It  from  the  nineteenth  century. 

•  •    • 
Tradition— I  find  it  everywhere.     All  the  past  can  be 

a  part  of  tradition.  Why  this  and  not  thaA  i  Why  the 
laborious  mysticism  of  Bossuet  and  not  the  SDontanoQus 
irony  of  Voltaire  ?  ^        «^»-— «*;*»» 

•  •    •     ■  '  .  '■   ■"' 
Tradition  is  a  long  chain  with  alternate  rings  of  gold 

and  lead.    You  do  not  accept  the  whole  of  tradition  ? 
Then  tradition  is  a  choice  and  not  a  fact.    Considered  as 
a  fact  tradition  is  merely  a  mass  of  oontradiotory  ten- 
dencies. ^   , .,        '.  '„. '  "'    '•    '  ■ 
'■■'■''■          '■''»•'•■'''*•■'    ' '-'       i'-'i/y    .-. ,,...(.,■, 

As  soon  as  we  choose  we  commit  an  act  of  arbitrary 
criticism. 

f    »    • 
The   tirue   masters  of  tradition  are  those  who,   like 
Hauit^Beuve,   have  despised  nothing,   have  wished  to 
understand  eveiything. 

»    »    » 

Do  you  believe  that  anyone  who  goes  back  no  further 
than  Flaubert  and  Baudelaire  can  possess  a  good  literary 
tradition?      I  know  such  men  and  women,   and   they 
astonish  me  with  the  delicacy  of  their  tiute. 
•    •    • 
Tradition  is  sometimes  nothing  more   than  a  biblio- 
graphy, wmetimes  a  library.    Brunetifere  was  a  biblio- 
graphy; Samt-Beuve  a  library. 
«    •    • 
''The  best  French  writer  of  the  seventeeiUii  century 
IS  H^hsenne  de  Crenne,"  I  was  informed  by  a  woman 
who  possessed  a  somewhat  feminist  orndition,  and  who, 
beside  that,  was  a  bibliophile. 
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People  who  saj  to  in«,  "  You  ai*  in  the  tradition  of 
MMitaigne/'  •muse  me,  for  I  «in  no  greai  reader  of 
the  "Easaift"— a  laet  of  which  I  am  almost  ashamed. 
The  greater  part  of  th«  dMco-veries  of  profesaors  on  the 
formation  and  tradition  of  minds  is  of  thia  sort.  The 
traditional  man  cannot  see  analogous  tendencies  in  two 
minds  without  thinking  the  later  comer  is  an  imitator 
of  the  earlier.     School  habits. 

•  •    • 

My  tradition  is  not  only  French;  it  i»  European.  I 
cannot  deny  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Byroa,  who  taught 
ne  what  poetry  is ;  nor  Goethe,  who  enchanted  my 
7r»»*»on ;  nor  Schopenhauer,"  who  began  my  philosophic 
education :  I  cannot  deny  Nietzche,  who  ga,ve  a  principle 
for  my  repugnance  to  spiritualist  morality;  I  cannot 
deny  Swift  and  Cervantes.  And  yet  the  two  first  books 
whidt  opened  the  world  to  my  soul  were  Stendhal's 
"Amour"  and  Flaubert's  "Madame  Bovary,"  found  in 
a  cupboard  of  the  bouse  ! 

•  «    • 

A  curate  who  taught  me  Latin  during  the  war,  when  the 
schools  were  shut,  revealed  Mob^re  to  me.  I  have 
always  been  grateful  to  curates  on  that  account.  The 
remainder  of  the  classics  was  matter  for  lessons  and 
impositions.     I  read   them  much  later  in  life.     Such  ia 

my  tradition. 

•  •    • 

What  most  strikes  me  in  the  young  men  of  to-daj  is 
their  docility.  They  learn  what  is  taught  them.  In  my 
time  a  professor  had  no  authority.  We  recognised  in 
hiro  a  mission  for  preparing  us  for  a  degree. 

•  •    » 

In  the  second  class  I  took  my  rhetoric  (old  style) ;  in 
rhetoric,  my  philosophy;  in  philosophy,  verses.     I  was 

a  boarder. 

•  »    • 

My  knowledge  of  FrMich  literature  came  slowly.  I 
preferred  foreigners  at  first.  When  I  was  thirty  I  ptiU 
knew  nothing  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  pulpit- 
smell  pursued  me  down  to  the  day  when  I  handled  the 

old  editions. 

•  •    ♦ 

This  kink  in  my  mind,  this  scorn  of  anything  tan^t, 
has  caused  me  to  be  behindhand  in  certain  things,  in 
advance  in  others. 


I  have  only  enjoyed  that  which  does  not  teach, 
plunged  me  into  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


This 


I  have  never  put  foot  in  the  Sorbonne  except  to  look 

st  pictures — Puvis   de  Chavannee — and,   the  last  time, 

the  frescoes  of  Mile.  Dufan.    It  is  apparent  how  nraeh 

I   have  been  impassioned    by    the    discussions  of   the 

.  teaching  at  the  Sorbonne. 

~  inrhen  1  see  a  sano  pamteo  ett  ^  watt  inajCBmBjf  a 
direction  I  instinctively  look  the  opposite  way.  In  the 
street  I  atways  walk  against  the  crowd;  I  go  where 
nobody  goes.  The  voice  crying  "Follow  the  crowd" 
makes  me  afraid.  >      :j—     f » :    .y. 

I  have  often  fought  against  my  natural  tendencies, 
«f  ten  praised  a  state  which  was  quite  inaccessible  to  me ; 
and  several  of  my  books  are  merely  protests   against 

Inyself. 

«    •    • 

For  a  long  time  I  have  had  no  aggressive  opinicns  on 
anything,  but,  with  the  debris  of  my  old  convictions, 
interior  principles  have  been  formed  in  me  with  which 
I  judge  even  those  matters  on  whicb  I  am  silent. 

»    •    • 

Hmt  are  neo-classic ;  that  is  to  say  that  they  wish  to 
'be  ilaliii  immediately,  without  passing  throu^  a  flat- 
tening mill !  BoMMrd  has  been  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yean  becoming  a  clasaic  and  the  Chanson  de  Boland 

eight  hundred  years. 

•    •    • 

We  are  always  tempted  to  imitate  what  we  love,  when 
we  do  not  lore  enough.  Push  love  as  far  aa  admiration ; 
admiration  discourages. 


The  true  "classics"  ot  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
models  for  all  laen  of  taste,  tm%  to-day  forgotten.  Ther 
were  Patru,  Balzac,  dTAblaneourt.  BoUean  in  his  day 
was  a  breaker  of  diekes. 

»    #    * 

The  punishment  <^  the  tribe  of  professors  is  tfast  it 
is  eternally  destined  to  despise  La  Fontaine  alive  and 
to  venerate  him  dead.  The  great  classic  poet  was  fiitt 
of  all  a  kind  of  Ponchon,  who  entered  life  with  his  h»t 
over  one  ear  and  with  a  girl  on  each  arm.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  a  Th^phile,  but  la  Bniy^re,  at  that  time 
still  hesitated  between  Th^ophile  and  Malherbe. 

*  «    # 

The  true  tradition  of  the  French  mind  is  the  liberty 
of  the  mind.  To  discuss  all  questiima  anew,  to  admit 
none  save  those  which  can  be  resolved  A  priori,  only  to 
admit  the  best  reasons  and  to  consider  as  the  best  those 
which  contain  a  principle  of  independence.  To  le- 
member  that  no  tradition  is  worth  the  tradition  of 
liberty.  To  be  oneself,  to  disregard  those  who  speak 
to  one  in  the  name  of  a  dogma,  but  not  to  be  one's  own 
dupe,  and  not  to  wish  to  impose  on  others  that  liberty 
of  which  the  constitution  of  their  brains  renders  them 
incapable.  •    •    • 

Preferences!  A  good  word  to  use  in  a  matter  of 
literary  taste  or  even  philosc^khical.  It  contains  no 
negation,  no  dogmatisnL 

*  «    « 

Yet  some  negations  are  necesaary;  there  must  also  be 
a  little  dogmatism.  Deny  bravely  what  your  taste  doai 
not  relish.  AflSrm  valiantly  what  you  like.  You  an, 
then  you  are  also  a  tradition. 

«    *    * 

And  you  are  more  complex  than,  you  unagine.  Bbw- 
ever  religious  you  are,  be  certain  you  are  also  slightly 
Vcdtairian.  However  positive  you  think  yourself,  jon 
contain  in  yourself  so  much  mysticism  that  you  would 
be  terrified  if  you  could  see  everything  clearly.  Yonr 
admiration  is  for  the  great  classics,  but  if  you  were  qnite 
sincere  you  would  admit  that  nothing  haa  so  taken  you 
as  the  beautiful  works  of  romanticism. 
»    »    ♦ 

At  bottom  everything  in  literature  is  useless  ezo^ 
literary  pleasure,  but  literary  pleasure  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  sensibility.  All  discussions  die  againit 
the  wall  of  personal  sensibility,  which  is  fleeh  on  tlie 
inside  and  on  the  outside  is  a  wall  of  stone.  There  is  a 
way  to  turn  it  about,  but  this  you  do  not  know. 
«    »    * 

We  have  put  art  above  everything  and  it  must  remsBi 
there  in  spite  of  thoee  who  wirfi  to  replace  it  by  opinions. 
I  put  Candid*  and  Beni  into  my  sack.  Take  away  your 
Voltairian  blague  and  OhateanhiriMid  faith;  they  bare 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  ■srf ,,' 

»    •    • 

The  French  tradition  is  so  vast,  so  contradictory, 
that  it  lends  itself  to  all  tastes.  A  famous  poet  ance 
UAA  me  that  his  master  was  Dorat.  Why  not )  I  miglit 
have  liked  Dorat  myself  if  I  had  known  him. 

•  •    • 

How  heavy  is  the  burden  of  this  literary  traditMit 
which  goes  (let  us  not  pase  the  fourteenth  century)  from 
Emile  Deechamps  to  Verlaine,  across  Villon,  Babelais, 
Ronsard,  Montaigne,  Malherbe,  Comeille,  Bossnet, 
Voltaire,  Souaseau,  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  S«int-Beave, 
Flaubiert,  and  so  xaaaj  others. 

•  *    * 

It  ia  ekaoa,  a  bog  in  the  forest.  We  can  no  longer  s«« 
the  iky.     Cut  them  !    Cut  tham  I 

•  »    » 

They  have  taken  beforehand  all  my  words,  all  my 
phraaea,  all  my  ideas.  Oh,  these  obligatory  ancestoni 
t^uf  bind  Jam.  Thmy  mtoulii  me.  Ite  ftnm  drawing 
tigMar  tie  Umtt  ef  IwaiWiiB  we  llhotM  relMa*  t^* 
Wains  vhuA  it  himki.  Brad  your  branches,  great  tree, 
Flaeto  ramoa,  arbor  aJta^ 
What  we  need  i«  less  models  and  nM>re  of  the  frea  li»"* 
of  life  whioh  you  hide  from  us.  . 

(Avthorited  tratuiaiifi»  by  RicitABD  AutBUno'-} 


VIEWS    AND    COMMENTS. 


THE  notion  which  enables  the  Saviours  of  Society  to 
develop  their  steamiest  heads  is  that  of  ' '  equality," 
and  to  take  this  notion  to  pieces  is  a  process  after 
the  nature  of  a  cold  douche  which  should  do  much  to 
reduce  the  humanitarian  temperature  to  the  level  of  com- 
Bton  sense. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  task  ia  difficult  because  of  the 
elusive  element  in  the  enthusiasts'  advocacy,  for  the 
first  comment  which  thoy  will  nu^e  after  affirming  that 
all  men  are  equal  is  that  they  are  quite  ready  to  grant 
you  that  they  are  not  But  one  must  have  patience  with 
a  humanitarian:  being  a  verbalist  he  must  be  given 
ground-room  to  set  up  his  catch-worda,  and  labels :  else 
what  is  he  1  And  if  with  patience  you  let  him  run  on 
mth  his  discourse,  somewhere  approaching  the  finish  he 
will  begin  to  show  what  he  means  as  opposed  to  what 
he  originally  has  said.  Out  of  the  twisted  phrases  one 
gathers  that  what  the  egalitarians  mean  is  not  that  "  all 
men  are  equal,"  but  that  they  are  "  equal  in  the  eyes  of 
God,"  or  that  they  are  "  equal  before  the  law,"  or  that 
they  ought  (blessed  word !)  to  have  "  equal  opportuni- 
ties," or  that  they  have  "  a  right  to  equal  treatment"  ; 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  would  say  that  they  ought  to  have 
equal  incomes.  There  are  other  turnings  of  the 
phrases,  "levellings  up"  and  "levellings  down,"  but 
these  already  cited  will  serve. 


Between  them  there  is  little  in  oonunon  to  serve  as  a 
connecting  link.  Each  requires  to  be  taken  singly  on 
its  individual  merit.  The  most  illuminating,  if  the 
most  vulnerable,  is  the  one  that  men  are  "equal  before 
God  " :  and  we  need  not  worry  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  God  before  seeking  to  learn  why.  It  is  enough  to 
know  where  we  may  find  him.  It  is  commonly  agreed 
that  whatever  Qod's  nature,  his  abode  is  in  the  h»m»an 
heart,  and  that  whatever  response  comes  from  that 
intimate  quarter  will  be  inflected  with  the  voice  of  God. 
Now  it  is  the  heart  which  is  the  most  emphatic  in  its 
denial  that  men  are  equal :  the  tricks  of  verbalism  may 
go  as  far  as  they  can  but  when  feeling  is  more  than  skin- 
deep  it  remains  unaffected  by  mere  expression  ot 
opinion.  Individual  feeling  is  not  merely  aware  that  one 
is  not  equal  to  another  but  differs  from  all  the  rest :  it 
acquiesces  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  which  is  the 
secret  of  the  hold  which  every  form  of  genuine  sport 
has  upon  the  best  elements  of  human  nature.  A  desire 
to  test  and  call  into  full  evidence  the  amount  of  dis- 
parity between  one  and  another  is  the  motive  behind 
every  competition.  To  maintain  a  fair  field  and  no 
twour  m  order  to  clinch  tne  matter  i  to-  ee  nainniioii  w» 
let  the  best  man  win  in  ungruding  recognition  of 
"inequality":  these  are  the  best  traditions  of  virile 
peoples,  and  furnish  the  evidence  that  worth  is  shown 
not  merely  in  the  possession  in  a  high  degree  of  power, 
but  also  in  intelligence  which  is  capable  of  recognising 
it  even  at  its  own  expense.  If  the  "  eyes  of  God  "  have 
looked  with  favour  on  anything  it  haa  been  upon  the 
sporting  instinct  of  good  losers  as  well  as  good  winners, 
snd  these  same  eyes  have  been  always  ready  to  frown 
<:'&  those  who  claimed  to  be  equal  with  all  men. 


It  in  claiming  to  be  equal  in  the  eyes  of  Qod,  inferiors 
nave  presumed  on  their  merits  overmuch,  in  maintaining 
that  we  are  all  "  equal  before  the  law,"  the  superiors 
have  presumed  overmuch  upon  our  lack  of  understanding, 
for  it  is  a  catch  which  could  deceive  only  the  excessively 
"tapid.  Before  the  law  waa,  wo  were— unequal :  that  is 
"hy  the  law  was  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  inequalities 
<>t  power  and  iwssesaiona.  Oonnder,  for  instanoe,  the 
*w  prohibiting  theft,  which  ia  made  bo  prevent  those 
*bo  have  tattle  or  nothing  from  attacking  those  who 
nave  much.  The  poor  man  haa  scarcely  anything  tiiat 
">•  rich  man  would  cane  to  own^    He  haa  the  aMKIZ 


of  his  limbs,  and  tiie  law  is  so  framed  that  even  this 
comes  eaaily  within  the  rich  mtm'a  reach.  The  law  is 
irrelevant  as  regards  the  rich  who  oould  have  no  sane 
motive  in  coming  by  possessions  in  the  prohibited  ways. 
Should  they  indulge  in  them  it  i^  aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
regarded  as  insanity,  and  "  kleptomania  "  is  a  recognised 
feature  of  "pathological  crime."  That  there  are  no 
laws  against  rent,  interest,  and  profits,  or  agaiiiet  specu- 
lating for  profit  proves  that  by  instinct  the  law  haa  kept 
clear  of  any  attempt  to  put  a  term  to  the  obtaining  of 
the  lavish  rewards  which  fall  to  the  superiorly 
"  unequaL"  There  is  to  be  no  counting  of  heads  and 
sharing  up  if  the  trend  ot  the  law  is  to  count  for  any- 
thing. It  assumes  that  initiative  is,  and  is  likely  to 
remain,  at  a  premium. 


When    the    equality    argument    shifts    to    claims  of 
"  rights  to  equal  opportunity,"  "  rights  to  receive  equal 
treatmeiit,"  "  equal  incoms',"  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  assertion  about  all  men  being  "  equal "  has  in  reality 
been  abandoned,  and  the  theory  of  what  we  should  call 
the  "  Other  Persons  "  haa  been  resorted  to.    It  is  the 
shadow  of  the  "  Other  Persons  "  which  hangs  over  all 
these  rights  to  deserts  which  one's  own  powers  tall  short 
of  obtaining.    It  has  its  roots  in  the  dependence  on  tlie 
feeding-bottle   and   apron-strings;   it  is  the   refusal   of 
responsibility    which    seeks    for    the  protection  of  the 
fostering  parent  in  the  outer  world  at  the  age  when  the 
fostering  of  the  parent  would  naturally  come  to  an  end. 
It  looks  to  the  world  to  press  opportunity  upon  it  as 
it  aforetime  found  the  parent  pressing  the  bottle.    It  is 
a  misapprehension  due  to  a  false  analogy.    Opportunity 
is  not  like  cake  which  exists  apart  from  one's  ability  to 
eat  it    An  opportunity  only  becomes  one  when  it  is 
seized.    It  is  the  power  which  can  use  it  which  strikes 
the  hour  for  the  advent  of  opportunity.    Opportunity  ia 
the  form  in  which  power  asserts  itself.     It  is  there  or  not 
according  as  power  is  there.     To  auk  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity is  to  ask  bo  be  endowed  with  the  powers  of  some- 
one else.    What  can  be  another's  opportunity  might  not 
be  ours.     What  shape  our  opportunity  will  take  depends 
upon  what  kind  of  power  we  have.  Whether  we  have  any 
opportunities  or  not  depends  upon  whether  we  have  any 
power  or  not    If  one  has  power  in  one's  self  everything 
will  turn  to  opportunity;  it  one  has  not,  the  most  ob- 
viously open  avenues  will  appear  blocked  as  with  impas- 
sable   walls.       Power     exploits     everything     which    is 
amenable  to  it ;  lack  of  it  means  just  inability  to  exploit 
anything.    To  have  an  opportunity  means  to  be  able  to 
exploit;  i.e.,  to  use  what  is  at  hand.     To  ask  to  have 
opportunities  provided  is  to  show  inability  to  use  an 
opportunity,    as    a   fretting    infant   turning   from    one 
nourishing  food  to  another  will  be  unable  to  get  benefit 
fiom  any.    A  parent  may  care  to  protect  and  arduously 
keep  alight  the  unhealthy  flicker  of  life,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take   to    imagine    that    others    will    do   this   without 
demanding  a  price.    What  the  price  is  reveals  itself  in 
the  sequel.  .gV   .      ^. 


As  for  equal  treatment  "  Treatment "  is  the  retort 
according  to  kind-  Gunpowder  ia  treated  as  becomoa 
gunpowder,  gossamer  as  becomes  gossamer.  People  are 
treated  according  as  they  are,  ».«.,  for  what  they 
respond  to.  The  egalitarian  would  have  men  treated 
as  they  imagine  some  ideal  person  called  "  Man,"  whom 
they  have  in  mmd,  should  be  treated;  hut  as  men  are 
unlike  this  "  Man. "  aa  cheese  is  unlike  chalk,  the  tr«»at- 
ment  is  not  forthcoming.  A  person  who  is  a  shuffling 
hanger-on  will  not  bo  treated  aa  though  ho  were  a  "brc^ 
independent  self-reliant  individuaL  He  will  be  treated, 
i.a.,  used ;  ».«.,  exploited  for  what  he  is,  just  as  the  strong 
man  wiill  be  exploited  for  what  A«  is.  Ho  will  get  aa 
his  total  income  what  he  appears  to  be  worth  to  anyone 
to  whom,  ha  oacea  to  put  the  delicate  question:  to  hia 
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employer,  for  insUcce.  Income  is  the  reverse  aide  of 
"  outgo  "  ;  divorced  from  the  latter  the  fomer  is  without 
meaning,  and  when  Mr.  Stiaw  propoMB  making  the  first 
independent  of  the  second  he  indulges  a  grotesque  fancy 
for  hi«  owB  divetMon  which  he  could  not  pe»Boi%bly 
«xp«ct  to  have  any  force  with  his  fellows.  For  him  it 
has  force  as  a  whim,  and  that— hi*  own:  JTwt  as  arctic 
exploration  has  had  force  with  certain  explorers.  Or 
father  it  would  be  possible  to  argue  that  it  had  such 
force  with  him,  did  he  make  a  i»»4  /i*  attempt  to 
practise  it:  which  unfortunately  for  the  strengthening 
«f  one'a  belief  in  his  genuine  convictions  regarding  this 
■latter,  but  unfortunately  as  regards  one's  belief  in  his 
general  commonsense  he  shows  no  sign  of  doing.  And 
»-ith  Uie  enthusiasm  of  its  arch-prophe*  at  this  k»w  heat 
we  feel  justified  in  leaving  "equality  ol  incomes." 
•       •       • 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  coax  from  the  egali- 
tarians a  coherent  statement  as  to  their  mam  position, 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  track  the  notion  of  equality 
in  its  modem  preposterous  democratic  sense  back  to  its 
■oorce.  The  grotesque  misconceptions  on  which  modern 
democratic  theory  is  based  are  the  outcome  of  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  forces  behind  a  tiny  social  expen- 
ment  upon  which  sheer  accident  concentrated  the 
attention  of  the  civilised  world.  The  nature  of  American 
political  institutions  following  upon  the  successful  issue 
of  the  War  of  Independence  was  not  fixed  under  the 
influence  of  an  underlying  intellectual  theory.  It  was 
the  natural  adjustment  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
rebels  were  what  they  were— capable  farmers- 
owning  and  working  their  own  land,  beanng 
and  knowing  the  effective  use  of  arms.  There  waa 
no  large  servant  class  amongst  them.  They  came 
of  a  picked  stock;  self-assertive  and  powerful;  too 
powerful  to  brook  control— as  the  history  of  tiie  early 
American  settlements  offers  sufficient  evidence.  If  they 
were  not  the  equids  one  of  another,  at  least  there  were 
none  so  inferior  in  native  power  amongst  them  as  to 
encourage  interference  with  impunity.  It  was  because 
they  were  just  what  they  were  that  the  American  con- 
stitution fitted  their  needs.  The  constitution  »»» J|;" 
adjustment  fitted  to  free  men,  i.e.,  powerful  men.  The 
rights  which  it  guaranteed  them  represented  the  terms 
(A  a  bargain  which  each  one  could  justly  contract  for. 
Their  rights  were  a   consequence    of    their    individual 


•i9ii  i.sa 


'<«>. 


The  European  theorists,  however,  who  were  fired 
by  this  spectacle  of  American  "free  and  equal"  in- 
■titutiona,  tailed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  those  social 
arrangements  were  secondary:  wholly  relative  to  the 
particular  conditions  in  which  tiiey  took  rise.  They 
d^ttded  themaelves  into  imagining  that  the  conditions 
of  free  and  equal  Americans  cotild  be  introduced  holns 
bolus  into  ancient  civilisations  of  which  the  foundations 
were  fixed  on  a  basis  of  slavery,  mitigated  here  and 
there  by  local  differences;  a  truly  fantastic  mis- 
conception. From  a  highly  particularised  situation 
they  risked  an  impossible  generalisation;  from  the 
mights  of  picked  Americans  tiiey  generalised  upon  the 
Rights  of  Man.  How  this  generalisation  has  broken 
down  it  is  now  open  for  all  to  soe-^iotwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  "  Uberty  "  and  "  equality  "  elements  of  the 
American  experiment  have  been  so  exceedingly  well 
hibricated  with  the  "fraternity"  eknent,  a  foreign 
element  which,  at  the  outset,  it  become  clear  woaM  be 
necessary  to  make  the  sehMse  work  at  all  in  the  dare 
states  of  Europe. 

•       •       • 

Tb«re  is  something  pathetic— as  well  as  hrf»c»««a 
in  this  wordy  attempt  of  modem  d— ewaey,  beMiy 
lo  aaaert  "  rights  "  which  tfiey  are  baaknf*  «<  »**w 
to  validate,  i.e.,  to  justify,  ».«.,  to M^ka  i^  »  »o«irwf  as 
well  as  IB  words.  Its  century  maA  a  hjrii  •*  *  ***^ 
it  a  ■landing  monument  ol  the  exli  MMttMiy  hypaotaM 
wtJdi  words  wholly  divorced  ttvm  Moae  eaa  exetMi. 
l>erhaps  the  dehuioti  owes  park  ol  its  success  to  the  f  a«« 


that  the  soil  in  which  it  settled  was  so  well  preparsd 
The  rdigious  notion  that  there  existed  an  extenul 
authority  from  which  all  bounties  flowed  had  much  to  do 
with  the  ready  belief  that  rights  and  powers  could  be 
conierred.  The  paternal  version  of  faith  was  in  ksn. 
ing  with  an  extension  which  saw  m  the  State  the  ten. 
poral  parent  of  the  people:  a  parental  authoritj  u 
potent  to  bestow  "  freedom "  as  it  was  to  ola))  iti 
members  in  goal  In  faet,  so  superbly  has  the  delaaoii 
flourished  that  far  from  giving  way  it  has  compelled  the 
term  "free"  to  develop  a  new  meaning.  In  additiao 
to  its  only  efficierrt  meaning  of  "  empowered,"  it  hit 
developed  the  meaning  of  "  nnrestrieted  " ;  making  the 
term — in  consonance  with  all  democratic  thoa^it- 
relevant  to  a  duty  laid  upon  the  "Other  Persmu" 
rather  than  to  any  change  in  Idle  personal  force  in  on^ 
self.  -  —-    -•--■:-■■ 

1 

To  be  "  free  "  in  its  meaning  of  "  unrestricted  "  impliei 
dependence  upon  the  exercise  of  an  embargo  put  upon 
the  forces  of  the  "  Other  Persons  "  in  the  interoiti  d 
those  persons  who  are  to  be  kept  "freed."  It  sets  itself 
to  the  removal  of  obstacles  by  others  to  make  clear  th« 
path  of  the  particularised  ones.  By  virtue  of  ttm 
refraining  from  exercising  jKJwer  when  they  might, 
ikut  are  permitted  to  be  "free."  They  are  "un- 
restricted," "  left  free,"  which  being  free  is  a  fixed  eat 
dition,  and  a  pennioaion  granted  them  beyond 
their  powers,  by  courtesy  termed  a  "  right."  Thus  a 
status  accorded  to  the  down-aad-outs  by  others  of  t 
different  order  is  called  "being  free."  This  freedom 
extends  exactly  the  Iffligth  of  the  chain  of  permiBnon. 
They  become  "Freed  men":  a  permitted  status  very 
redolent  of  associations  wi^  another.  And  the  hi^er 
order  is  very  paternal,  very  protective,  very  anxioni 
for  the  good  of  its  prot^g^s  as  long  as  tiiis  does  not 
interfere  too  much  witii  its  own.  Let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  the  fraternal  spirit,  the  Had 
upon  which  the  edifice  of  democracy  is  built  To 
recognise  it  for  what  it  is  is  not  to  under-vslBS  it 
Most  of  us  are  very  good-natured  and  fraternal  when 
it  comes  to  the  pinch,  and  when  we  are  in  the  moed 
for  it  can  be  protective  and  what  not.  Only,  psopl* 
cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it.  ISiey  cannot  pwii 
for  the  granting  of  bogus  courtesy  "  rights "  sod  «* 
complain  that  the  respect  which  goes  with  genuine  onei 
is  not  accorded  them.  They  cannot  cry  out  for  the^ 
tective  offices  of  a  state  and  then  cry  out  that  the  W- 
emment  is  grandmotherly.  People  who  argue  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  of  a  community  imm J? 
nine-tenths  of  servants  can  be  called  "free"  ■»« 
be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  mention  the  fact  n» 
such  a  state  develops  very  servile  aspects.  _^ 

It  is,  indeed,  only  at  the  present  time  that  the  «■»■ 
cratic  theorists,  though  always  mistaken,  have  bsW* 
genuinely  farcical.  A  protective  Government, -«■«» 
which  all  look  after  each,  which  delivers  "  rights  «»» 
hand  so  to  speak,  accords  opportunities,  finds  y'^vT'*. 
shelter,  food,  education,  cannot  let  you  run  «n|*i" 
must  look  after  you.  A  parent  does  not  let  »J*°T' 
fed  infant  please  itself:  neither  does  the  <»en»««TT 
state.  The  cries  of  the  "Servile  State"  al^w» 
latteriy  gathering  volume  anwmgst  good  democraBS" 
the  vexed  and  disgusted  comments  which  the  .«'**^ 
have  to  pass  on  tiieir  creation.  They  look  on  their  Moof 
work  and  see  that  it  is  bad:  which  would  he  »"  *  J, 
good  no  doubt  were  they  aware  that  they  ''•i 
responsible  progenitors.  Unfortunately  they  ""'If.'rT 
so  little  what  it  is  in  the  Servile  State  which  dirtoffj 
then  that  it  would  be  too  maeh.  %•  «M**  "»*"  "^^r 
ifts  MNKtage.    When  tbeM  tia0mmk  «kiw<»»«»  ""^j 

alMi  W«t«r  th»  mata^t*  of  their  own  «»*«'',•  JV^ 
hew  leM  BO*  oiOy  of  tih»  Servile  State  but  of  demooiw 

•       •       • 

ThM  th»  Servae  State  bogey  paemiaes  t»hw^*^ 
.  to  <ba  to  the  fact  that  skiJfiit  aw  «•■  he  van- 

■    Tha  te«k  "T" 

.tha»««*^ 


vhat  is  necessary  on  account  of  their  incompetence  in 
Older  to  flatter  a  stronger  person  with  a  view  to  get- 
jing  more  out  of  him.  It  is  a  sort  of  commerce  m  lower- 
ing of  atatus  in  order  to  be  accorded  a  measure  of  charity, 
orer  and  above  the  terms  of  a  bargain.  In  this  oomio- 
tttion,  to  be  servile  is  to  crawl  where  necessity  merely 
demands  a  walking  circumspectly,  to  lick  the  superior's 
boots  when  the  contract  would  be  filled  by  merely  brush- 
j],g  them :  an  overfeigning  of  feebleness  to  induce  the 
throwing  of  a  bigger  bone  of  charity  out  of  the  thank- 
fghiesB  in  the  superior  one's  heart,  when  seeing  the 
dswlaig  object  he  ctm  exclaim  "  Thank  God  I  am  not 
u  tiiis  one."  That  servility  of  this  sort  is  despised  is 
lost  a  matter  of  taste,  for  it  usually  turns  in  the  long 
ma  to  an  increase  in  the  servile  one's  competence. 
]%ough  be  sinks  very  low  he  has  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  bis  plunge  will  enable  him  to  climb  a  little 
higher:  that  is,  if  he  does  not  mistake  his  man  and 
actually  receive  a  sound  kicking  from  the  superior  one's 
boot  in  a  burst  of  Repulsion  against  the  figure  he  cuts. 
Kine  out  of  ten  even  of  the  poorest  prefer  as  a  matter 
of  taste  not  to  descend  in  this  particular  kind  of  way, 
or  to  take  such  offensive  risks. 


But  this  meaning  of  servile  is  not  the  actual  meaning 
as  used  in  the  phrase  Servile  State,  though  it  is  upon 
association  with  it  that  those  who  use  it  rely  to  make 
the  notion  odious.  With  utter  futility,  nevertheless, 
since  the  Servile  State  as  intended  by  the  alarmists,  who 
use  it,  is  merely  the  description  of  any  community  wheire 
the  great  disparity  between  the  power  and  audacity  of 
certain  of  its  members  and  those  of  others  is  so  great 
as  to  deter  the  latter  from  the  exercise  of  initiative. 
Wherever  this  disparity  exists  there  must  exist  as  the 
outcome  of  it  two  classes:  one  class  which  feels  that  it 
dare  take  certain  risks ;  break  away  from  the  herd  and 
strike  out  on  its  own;  and  another  that  dare  not  and 
therefore  cannot.  The  latter  will  divide  themselves  up 
on  terms  of  wages  to  serve  on  the  former's  schemes.  So 
there  obtains  on  the  one  hand,  initiative,  imagination, 
knowledge  of  human  conditions  and  wants,  and  readiness 
for  responsibility;  on  the  other  hand,  toil,  more  or  less 
heavy  with  skill  more  or  less  elementary  ;  the  two  classes 
being  joined  together  by  the  bond  of  wages  for  services 
rendered.  One  requires  nothing  more  than  tihis  to 
postulate  of  necessity  a  Servile  State,  which  less 
lamboyantly  labelled  would  be  a  Servant-State,  since 
services  are  paid  for  in  wages;  just  as  when  werncen 
are  paid  for  in  kind  it  was  a  Slave-state.  For  the  wage- 
system  is  not  a  cause,  it  is  an  effect;  indeed,  it  is  mis- 
leading to  call  the  working  for  wages  a  system  at  aO.  A 
^tem  is  a  design  planned  beforehand  and  laid  on  a 
situation,  as  an  irrigation  system,  or  a  canal  system,  or  a 
^ilroad  system  is  a  design  laid  up<Hi  the  natural  lie  of 
the  land  or  flow  of  the  water.  Working  for  wages  is 
aaturaT  in  the  sense  tha/t  the  rivers  of  a  primitive 
f°mtry  are  natural,  or  as  the  oirculatory  system  of  the 
Wy.  It  is  bound,  up  with  the  heights  and  depths  of 
numan  ability ;  the  natural  differences  in  endowment  of 
power  back  to  which  all  changes  (i.e.,  all  systems  by 
»toch  it  is  overiaid),  must  revert  in  the  long  run.  It  is 
Mt  to  demand  its  destruction  or  to  assert  thadi  its 
totruction  is  possible,  likely  or  desirable.-V-it,  is  only  to 
aoscnbe  itn-to  say  that  the  present  wage-system  is 
merely  an  adjustment  of  the  old  slave-system,  where,  on 
W6  one  hanj,  the  granting  of  a  certain  amount  of 
(rth"'!*'"'  freedom  from  surveillance  is  balanced  on  the 
otter  by  a  corresponding  disregard  of  the  servant's  wel- 
"soutside  the  hours  of  service  demanded  in  the  wage 
^wact.  Add  to  this  lack  of  responsibility  for  the  ser- 
^'8  general  welfare,  the  utter  divorce  made  neoeasary 
^  modem  "progress"  between  men  and  proximity  to 

7  base  capable  of  furnishing  an  adequate  yield  of  the 
°^*«ry  means  of  life,  and  one  iMOiMs  that  the 
^oimt  of  initiative  whioh  would  hair*  bean  consider- 
1^8  tor  the  needs  of  the  old  slave  days,  is  relatively  far 
^Mequate  faced  with  the  needs  of  to-day.  It  proves 
init,!'  ''***-e*™er8  have  not  only  failed  to  exercise 
imSi^'*  ""  *^**'  """^  aooouat,  they  have  allowed  the 

"*tive  of  their  superiors  so  to  plunge  ahead  as  to 


make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  become  any- 
thing more  than  hired  men.  That  they  realise  this  snd 
seek  to  decorate  the  terms  of  hire,  by  calling  tham 
salary,  or  pay,  is  evidence  that  the  present  generation 
at  all  events  seea  no  prospect  of  wage-eamers  showing 
any  such  increase  in  natural  power  as  will  urge  them  ta 
cease  to  be  hirelings  and  become  their  own  masters,   i.- 


Consider  the  experiment  of  the  leMiiilg' dijhect  tO- tt« 
workmen  the  contract  for  the  new  TheosopUcal  Build- 
ings. What  does  it  prove?  That  the  men  can  do  4he 
woii  off  their  own  bat,  and  assert  their  power  to  absorb 
profits?  Not  at  all.  It  merely  proves  that  if  a  wealthy 
woman  has  a  fad  that  can  be  run  by  money  she  will  be 
able  to  give  it  a  run,  with  exactly  the  same  incentive 
which  moves  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  for  instance,  to  keep  on 
building  new  yachts.  As  long  as  the  money  holds  out 
one  can  do  as  one  pleases:  pay  as  good  prices  as  there 
are  in  the  market,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  see  how  such 
a  scheme  can  be  a  failure.  There  is  everything  which 
ordinarily  goes  to  make  a  job  a  success.  Mrs.  Besant 
supplies  the  initiative,  places  the  order,  dictates  the 
the  prices  (good  ones  because  it  amuses  her)  she  is 
willing  and  able  to  pay  and  the  "workers"  as  usual 
worit  on  the  scheme  of  someone  else.  Not  only  are  they 
working  on  the  lines  of  other  people's  purpoaefulness 
and  initiative :  they  are  backed  by  the  most  skilful  or- 
ganiser of  sentimental  goodwill  alive  in  this  sentimental 
age.  One  hopes  they  like  it :  and  like  raising  their  caps 
and  giving  My  Lady  Beneficent  three  cheers  when  she 
graciously  goes  down  to  the  works  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
""dear  poor  fellows"  before  her  departure  to  India. 
It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  hope  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  add  a  pious  if  silent  prayer  that  she  would 
go  to  blazes,  and  felt  a  rebelling  itch  against  this  all  too, 
too  gentle  touch:  perhaps  the  democratic,  paternal 
influence  has  gone  too  far  to  expect  "workers"  to  be 
anything  other  than  crosses  between  lap-dogs  and 
draugiit-horges  in  their  relationships  with  employers. 


The  experiment  itself  might  very  well  be  compared^  in 
one  aspect  at  least  with  the  Eastern  of  "pay"  in  the 
Army.  The  very  good-natured  but  excessively  unob- 
servant work  on  the  wage-system  to  which  we  referred 
at  length  in  our  last  issue  has  this  remark: 

"Do  offleers  ever  dream  of  wages t  Do  they  say  they  are 
going  on  Hal f -salary  f'  No.  They  go  on  half-pay.  ...  It 
is  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  these  verbal  distinctions  disclose 
s%U)stantial  material  differences." 

Now  Mrs.  Besant'a  prot^g^a  might  very  well  consider 
that  they  were  receiving  not  wages  but  pay,  as  they  do 
in  the  Army.  For  the  difference  between  the  two 
appears  to  be  that  wages  are  wages  when  the  person  who 
pays  them — the  initiator  from  the  woikman's  point 
of  view — in  doing  so  is  comparing  them  with  a  total 
computation  whicb  be  has  in  his  mind  which  he  calls 
working  at  a  profit,  and  by  whioh  he  means  that  after 
computing  his  outlay  upon  wages  and  other  necessary 
expenses  his  income  shall  present  a  satisfactory  balance. 
When  on  the  other  hand  wages  are  "  pay,"  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Government  can  go 
into  the  business  almost  regardless  of  exi>ense:  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  sufficient  money  to  do  so. 
So  has  Mrs.  Besuit.  Both  she  and  the  politicians  can 
afford  to  be  philanthropists — ^il  they  choose,  and  as  long 
as  the  money  lasts :  that  is  as  long  as  Mrs.  Besant's  popu- 
larity lasts,  and  the  State's  finances  show  no  immediate 
sign  of  tottering.  There  can,  of  course,  be  only  a  limited 
number  of  such  philanthropists  since  the  wherewithal 
must  come  from  somewhere.  Mrs.  Besant's  supporters 
and  the  taxpayers  to  the  Government  must  get  their 
rurplu*  from  somewhere  before  the  former  can  be  in  a 
position  to  do  the  ^aceful  thing.  And  "surplus"  and 
philanthiopiste  are  inextricably  bound  together.  Not 
all  employers  could  indulge  in  Mrs.  Besant's  hobby:  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Government  at  present  does  not 
propose  to.  It  is  not  their  whim :  their  good-will  at 
present  elects  to  run  inio  other  channels.    If  only  people 
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understood  the  arbitrary  cbaraeter  of  good-will  they 
wonld  save  themselves  from  calculations  which  can  only 
lead  them  in  pursuit  of  a  social  mirage.  It  is  the  failure 
to  apprehend  its  spasmodic  nature,  and  the  fleeting  and 
accidental  condition*  upon  which  it  is  based  that  keeps 
so  many  of  us  spending  the  best  energies  of  our  youth 
planning  mistaken  good  thing^s  for  a  mythical  class 
called  the  poor.  And  making  part  and  parcel  with  all 
this  miscomprehended  goodwill  is  a  sinister  meaning 
which  has  come  to  be  attached  to  the  term 
"to  exploit,"  which  after  all  means  nothing  more 
diabolical  than  "  to  use "  or  to  "bring  out  possible 
developments."  It  is  not  for  those  who  know  how 
to  exploit  anything  whatsoever  to  attend  to  their  ways : 
it  is  for  those  who  hitherto  have  known  but  meagrely 
how  to  turn  anything  to  use,  to  augment  tkeir  power.  It 
is  their  move:  their  turn  to  exploit.  Attempted 
embargos  upon  other's  exploitations  will  always  fail  in 
the  long  run :  for  those  who  know  how  to  exploit  know 
that  there  are  many  more  ways  than  one  to  a  desired 
end.  Embargos  are  negative,  empty  of  positive  power. 
The  positive  power  shows  itself  in  use:  in  creative 
activity.  To  set  about  exploitation  off  one's  own  bat,  is 
that  initiative  and  enterprise  on  their  own  that  the 
"  workers  "  need.  It  is  the  lack  of  it  which  keeps  them 
stillin  the  serving  class.  It  is  its  possession  which  makes 
masters. 


We  might  here  periiaps  revert  to  the  question  of 
"moral  wrappings"  concerning  which  Mr.  Stafford 
Hatfield  raised  some  interesting  considerations  in  our 
last  issue.  Before  doing  so  let  us  give  a  report  of  the 
progress  egoist  doctrine  is  making  in  the  direction  of  the 
multitude.  If  any  reader  of  Thi  Esoist  by  chance  saw 
a  copy  of  the  "  New  Statesman  "  Literary  Supplement 
of  June  27th,  he  must  have  been  led  to  wonder  how  long 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  had  been  a  silent  convert  before 
breaking  silence  thus: — 

"The  highest  forms  (i.e.,  of  art),  like  the  lowest,  are 
necessarily  immoral  because  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity are  simply  its  habits,  good  and  bad ;  and  the 
highest  habits,  like  the  lowest,  are  not  attained  to  by 
enough  people  to  make  them  general  and  therefore 
moral.  Morality,  in  fact,  is  only  popularity;  and 
popular  notions  of  virtuous  conduct  will  no  more  keep 
a  nation  in  the  front  rank  of  humanity  than  popular 
notions  of  science  and  art  will  keep  it  in  the  front 
rank  of  culture.  Ragtimes  are  more  mor*l  than 
Beethoven's  Symphonies." 

What  nextt  We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  popular! 
It  is  true  that  the  "New  Age"  put  the  last  sentence 
in  a  column  which  it  calls  "current  cant,"  but  then  is 
it  not  in  the  "New  Age"  where  one  may  read 
of  the  "changeless  laws  of  morality"?  However, 
"lo  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Bai£eld's  query  in  sub- 
stance is :  "  What  compensating  values  does  the  egoiat 
offer  to  tbe  moralist  in  exchange  for  the  depre- 
ciated values  of  social  authority  1 "  We  offer  nothing  and 
suggest  no  such  exchange. 


S>#,-      I'Lf  ^    ^-   I-,: 


author  of  "  Dorian  Gray  "  makes  clear.  For  a  dasdiii. 
intelligence  to  suffer  itself  to  be  shamed  to  death  by  the 
rabble  is  a  shocking-  and  offensive  thing.  Yet  a 
brilliantly  audacious  and  adventurous  life,  only  half.wU. 
conscious,  and  consequently  only  half-expressed,  muit 
of  its  very  nature  invite  it,  and— almost  as  hard  a  thinit 
— allow  of  one's  friends  perpetuating  the  unintelligent 
grounds  of  attack  even  after  the  event.  (Here  anent  a 
recent  trial  in  the  courts  bearing  somewhat  on  this  iaine 
we  might  point  out  that  Oscar  Wilde  spoke  with  the 
inaccuracy  of  impatience  when  he  said  that  books  wen 
neither  moral  nor  immoral.  As  a  matter  of  fact  tiiev 
tend  either  one  way  or  the  other:  one  would  be  sorry  to 
be  accused  of  writing  a  book  with  a  moral  tendtoey. 
And  by  a  friend,  too !)  However,  again  coming  bick 
to  the  subject,  apart  from  the  putting  of  oneself  in 
such  a  position  that,  should  the  herd  presume  to  iane 
a  challenge,  the  cost  shall  be  theirs,  the  amorsUat  hai 
no  message  for  the  moralist.  In  any  case,  anch  t 
message  would  not  arrive,  and  for  the  only  valid  egoia- 
tical  reason:  that  if  "  true,"  it  would  not  serve  hit 
purpose.  It  is  therefore,  for  him,  not  true:  the  aUn  is 
still  aUve  and  sticks.  And  for  tiie  rest,  what  does  it 
matter)  The  situation  is  met  when  the  amoraiitt  haa 
succeeded  in  making  the  moralist  realise  that  it  will  be 
well  with  him  only  if  he  minds  his  manners. 


Conscience  and  Mr.    Harpur  (see   correspondence  m 
last  issue)  must  be  deferred  to  a  later. 

D.  M. 


m^^/tjty  i«ika»>»i*^ ■its.  ,1^  ii<uk,  ,  'i 

^  xiet  OS  Be  cleMr.  we  a»  not  conceive  our^elve*  *s 
'offering  egoist-vests  in  exchange  for  popular  moriJists- 
overcoats.  We  woald  not  willingly  make  a  convert  of 
one  who  found  comfort  in  moral  wrappings,  which  wrap- 
pings we  conceive  to  be  of  the  nature  of  skins  rather 
than  garments:  the  outer  layers  of  which  drop  off  only 
when  the  new  skin  is  ready  grown  underneath.  When- 
ever an  amoralist  argument  is  addressed  to  the  moralist 
crowd  it  is  purely  in  self-defence :  its  intent  is  to  splinter 
the  fangs  of  their  watch-dogs  on  the  huti  bone  of  de- 
rision where  they  expected  to  bury  them  deep  into  flesh : 
quite  different  from  its  intent  when  acMressed  to  friends 
where  it  is  merely  for  amusement  and  the  pleasure  of 
common  understanding.  That  it  is  necessary  to  be  able 
to  state  one's  creed  upon  occasion  to  the  herd:  to  be 
able  to  oppose  a  single  lightning  stroke  as  a  fit  reply  to 
innumerable  pia-pricks  and  wtwp-bites,  the  fate  of  the 


AROHITECTUllE. 

The  soul  athirst  for  loveliness  shall  look 
On  symmetries  in  stone ; — pure  spires  and  towvn 
Are  eloquent  to  it  as  flowing  curves  of  flowers, 
Of  the  large  gladness  that  Ood  meant 
That  we  should  sleep  and  wrestie  in — the  plan 
From  which  on  the  first  morning  He  made  man 
And  drew  the  perfect  paths  where  planets  went 
That  soul  leaves  work  one  day  and  high  and  low 
Seeks  through  the  cumbered  town,  until  somewhere 
It  finds  a  piece  of  building  gravely  fair; 
It  stands  at  rest,  as  if  it  looked  on  snow 
And  hears  the  melody  to  which  we  grow. 

TO  ONE  DEAD. 

So  yon  ittTe  died — you  are  not  with  n*  i 
Tou  have  taken  the  last  soft  step, 
From  the  deep  dissolution,  out  from  the  fear; 
.You  have  passed  out  there,  humble,  supreme; 
We  had  guessed  at  the  mystery  you  had  long  kaom. 
We  had  wept,  till  you  turned,  sighed,  and  made  it 

your  own, 
Yooc  body  lies  clear  in  surrender. 
Resting  and  ready  it  gave  up  its  charge, 
The  passing  was  veiled  in  a  splendour 
We  bat  guess  at— and  now  ia  your  face 
Are  newly  pencilled  shades,  the  holy  trace 
Of  ineffable  experience  as,  at  last. 
Some  imminent  encounter  haa  been  passed. 
Now  ftre,  and  earth  must  break  your  image  miU. 

I«iv«  pays  the  quiet  doe, 
Tou  have  become  our  master  and  God's  child. 
We  wiaeenot,  we  kneel  aad  think  long,  long  of  r» 


"DUBLINERS"   AND 
JOYCE. 


MR    JAMES 


FREEDOM  from  sloppiness  is  so  rare  in  contem- 
porary English  prose  that  one  might  well  say 
simply,  "  Mr.  Joyce's  book  of  short  stories  is' prose 
free  froQ'  sloppiness,"  and  leave  the  intelligent  reader 
ready  to  run  from  his  study  immediately  to  spend  three 
and  sixpence  on  the  volume. 

Unfortunately  one's  credit  as  a  critic  is  insnfficient  to 
produce  this  result. 

The  readers  of  Thb  Eooibt,  having  had  Mr.  Joyce 
under  their  eyes  for  some  months,  will  scarcely  need  to 
have  his  qualities  pointed  oat  to  them.  Both  they  and 
the  paper  have  been  very  fortunate  in  his  collaboration. 

Mr.  Joyce  writes  a  clear  hard  prose.  He  deals  with 
subjective  things,  but  he  presents  them  with  such  clarity 
of  outline  that  he  might  be  dealing  with  locomotives 
or  with  builders'  specifications.  For  that  reason  one 
can  read  Mr.  Joyce  without  feeling  that  one  is  con- 
ferring a  favour.  I  must  put  this  thing  my  own  way.  I 
know  about  168  authors.  About  once  a  year  I  read 
scmething  contemporary  without  feeling  that  I  am 
softening  the  path  for  poor  Jones  or  poor  Fidano  de  Tal. 

I  can  lay  down  a  good  piece  of  French  writing  and  pick 
up  a  piece  of  writing  by  Mr.  Joyce  without  feeling  as 
if  my  head  were  being  stuffed  through  a  cushion.  There 
are  still  impressionists  about  and  I  dare  say  they  claim 
Ur.  Joyce.  I  admire  impressionist  writers.  English 
prose  writers  who  haven't  got  as  far  as  impressionism 
(&at  is  to  say,  95  per  cent,  of  English  writers  of  prose 
and  verse)  are  a  bore. 

Imprassioniffin  has,  however,  two  meanings,  or  perhaps 
I  had  better  say,  the  word  "impressionism"  gives  two 
different  "impressions." 

There  is  a  school  of  prose  writers,  and  of  verse  writers 
for  that  matter,  whose  forerunner  was  Stendhal  and 
vhose  founder  was  Flaubert.  The  followers  of  Flaubert 
deal  in  exact  presentation.  They  are  often  so  intent  on 
exact  presentation  that  they  neglect  intensity,  selection, 
and  concentration.  They  are  perh^fM  the  most  clarifying 
and  they  have  been  perhaps  t^e  moet  beneficial  force  in 
modem  writing. 

There  is  another  set,  mostly  of  verse  writers,  who 
founded  themselves  not  upon  anybody's  writing  but  upon 
the  pictures  of  Monet.  Every  movement  in  painting 
picks  up  a  few  writers  who  try  to  imitate  in  wo^s  what 
someone  has  done  in  paint.  Thus  one  writer  saw  a 
picture  by  Monet  and  talked  of  "  pink  pigs  blossoming 
ma  hillside,"  and  a  later  writer  talked  of  "  slate-blue  " 
hair  and  "  ra«pberry-c<Joured  flanks." 

These  "  impressioniHts "  who  write  an  iinit.>*Tnn  q£ 
Monet's  softness  instead  of  writing  in  imitation  of 
WMbert's  definitenese,  are  a  bore,  a  grimy,  or  perhaps 
i  should  say,  a  rosy,  floribund  bore. 

The  spirit  of  a  decade  strikes  properly  up<Hi  all  of  the 
'^  There  are  "parallel  movements"  Their  causes 
Md  their  effects  may  not  seem,  superficially,  similar. 
.  ^s  mimicking  of  painting  ten  or  twenty  years  late, 
" ""'  "1  the  least  the  same  as  the  "  liteMuy  movement " 
parallel  to  the  painting  movement  imitated. 

The  force  that  leads  a  poet  to  leave  out  a  moral 
™«ection  may  lead  a  painter  to  leave  out  representation. 
lae  resultant  poem  may  not  suggest  the  resultant 
painnag. 

Mr.  Joyce's  merit,  I  will  not  say  his  chief  merit  but 
""  ffloat  engaging  merit,  is  that  he  carefully  avoids  telling 
'^  a  lot  that  you  don't  want  to  know  He  presents  his 
wpie  swiftly  and  vividly,  he  does  not  sentimentalise 
nJ-  f  *'"'  ^^  ^°^  '•°'  weave  convolutions  He  is  a 
jj»"«t-  He  does  not  believe  "  bfe  "  wonld  be  all  right 
«  stopped  vivisection  or  if  we  instituted  a  new  sort 

lionnd  h"*"*'*^*-'    ^*  **'**  ^"  ***°*  *•  '*  '*•    ^*  "  °°* 

tbbfl     f  ^^^  tiresome  convention  that  any  part  of  life, 

'Kteresting,  must  be  shaped  into  the  conventional 


form  of  a  "  story."  Since  De  Maupassant  we  have  had 
so  many  people  trying  to  write  "stories"  and  so  few 
people  presenting  life.  Life  for  the  most  part  does  not 
happen  in  neat  little  diagrams  and  nothing  is  more  tire- 
some than  the  continual  pretence  that  it  does. 

Mr.  Joycejs  "  Ai-aby,"  for  instance,  is  much  better  than 
a  "  story,"  it  is  a  vivid  waiting. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Joyce  is  Irish.  One  is  so  tired 
of  the  Irish  or  "Celtic"  imagination  (or  "phantasy" 
as  I  think  they  now  call  it)  flopping  about.  Mr.  Joyce 
does  not  flop  about.  He  defines.  He  is  not  an  institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  Irish  peasant  industries.  He 
accepts  an  international  standard  of  prose  writing  and 
lives  up  to  it. 

He  gives  us  Dublin  as  it  presumably  is.  He  does  not 
descend  to  fajrce.  He  does  not  rely  upon  Dickensian 
caricature.  He  gives  us  things  as  they  are,  not  only  for 
Dublin,  but  for  every  city.  Erase  the  local  names  and 
a  few  specifically  local  allusions,  and  a  few  historic 
events  of  the  past,  and  substitute  a  few  different  local 
names,  allusions  and  events,  and  these  stories  could  be 
retold  of  any  town. 

That  is  to  say,  the  author  is  quite  capable  of  dealing 
with  things  about  him.  Mid  dealing  directly,  yet  these 
details  do  not  engross  him,  he  is  capable  of  getting  at 
the  universal  element  beneath  them. 

The  main  situations  of  "Madame  Bo  vary"  or  of 
"  DoAa  Perfecta  "  do  not  depend  on  local  colour  or  upon 
local  detail,  that  is  their  strength.  Good  writing,  good 
presentation  can  be  specifically  local,  but  it  must  not 
depend  on  locality.  Mr.  Joyce  does  not  present  "  types  " 
but  individuals.  I  mean  he  deals  with  common  emotions 
which  run  through  all  races.  He  does  not  bank  on 
"Irish  character."  Roughly  speaking,  Irish  literature 
has  gone  through  three  phases  in  our  time,  the  shamrock 
period,  the  dove-grey  period,  and  the  Kiltartan  period 
I  think  there  is  a  new  phase  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Joyce, 
He  writes  as  a  contemporary  of  continental  writers.  I 
do  not  mean  that  he  writes  as  a  faddist,  mad  for  the 
last  note,  he  does  not  imitate  Strindberg,  for  instance, 
or  Bang.  He  is  not  ploughing  the  underworld  for  horror. 
He  is  not  presenting  a  macabre  subjectivity.  He  is 
classic  in  that  he  deals  with  nozmal  things  and  with 
normal  people.  A  committee  room,  Littie  Chandler,  a 
nonentity,  a  boarding  house  full  of  clerks— these  are  his 
subjects  and  he  treats  them  all  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  worthy  subjects  of  art. 

Francis  Jammes,  Charles  Vildrac  and  D.  H.  Lawrence 
have  written  short  narratives  in  verse,  trying,  it  wonld 
seem,  to  present  situations  ae  oleariy  as  prose  writers 
have  done,  yet  more  briefly.  Mr.  Joyce  is  engaged  in  a 
similar  condensation.  He  has  kept  to  ppose  not  needing 
the  privilege  supposedly  accorded  to  verse  to  justify  his 
method 

I  think  that  he  excels  most  of  the  impressionist  writen 
because  of  his  more  rigorous  selection,  because  of  his 
exclusion  of  all  unnecesMuy  detaiL 

There  is  a  very  clear  demarcation  between  unnecessary 
detail  and  irrelevant  detail.  An  impressionist  friend  of 
mine  talks  to  me  a  good  deal  about  "  preparing  effects," 
and  on  that  score  he  justifies  much  unnecessary  detail, 
which  is  not  "irr^evant,"  but  which  ends  by  being 
wearisome  and  by  putting  one  out  of  conceit  with  his 
narrative. 

Mr.  Joyce's  more  rigorous  selection  ol  the  presented 
detail  marks  him,  I  think,  as  belonging  to  my  own 
generation,  that  is,  to  the  "  nineteen-tens,"  not  to  the 
decade  between  "  the  'nineties  "  and  to-day  . 

At  any  rate  these  stories  and  tiie  novel  now  appearing 
in  serial  form  are  such  as  to  win  for  Mr.  Joyce  a  very 
definite  place  among  Englnh  contemporary  prose  writers, 
not  merely  a  place  in  the  "  Novels  of  the  Week  "  column, 
and  our  writers  of  good  clear  prose  are  so  few  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  confuse  cht  to  overlook  them. 

EZBA  PotTIfD. 

"  DttUiners,"  by  James  Joyce.  Grant  Richards.  38.  6d; 
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To  escape  realism  and  attain  art  it  is  necessary  to 
have  steeped  in  reality  (I  believe  it  is  given  to 
few).  The  finite  opens  out  the  infinite, — truth  is 
fond  of  hiding  under  word-play.  Poetry  that  does  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  experienced  emotion  may  still  be 
poetry— instance  that  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Though  not 
bom  of  emotion  it  may  impel  it.  There  are  emotions 
and  emotions :  the  cheap  and  the  rare.  While  rejecting 
the  fanner  do  Aot  let  us  ignore  the  latter,  for  without 
Ibcai  where  would  b«  die  world  t  As  I  am  not  intending 
to  enumerate  negations  I  will  only  aay  that  much  so- 
ealled  poetry  which  is  not  linear,  subjectively  or  objec- 
tively  emotive,  or  musical,  can,  at  beat,  <wly  be  an 
inventory  of  observations,  a  glossary  of  metaphor,  or  a 
mere  technical  feat.    Bat  everyone  knows  this. 

He  who  transcends  reality  is  he  who  has  the  keenest 
perception  of  it.  The  more  intimate  oui  contact  with 
life  the  more  distant  our  flights  beyond  may  be.  One 
of  the  most  imaginative  artists  in  the  world  to-day,  of 
Celtic  birth,  would,  as  a  child,  lie  on  the  ground  with 
her  ears  and  eyes  as  near  the  earth,  as  near  the  blade 
of  grass,  the  creeping  insect,  as  she  could,  questioning 
there  what  others  seek  in  the  skies.  We  obtain  views 
as  vast  by  looking  inwards  as  by  kxAing  ootwards.  It 
is  not  the  object  seen  which  reveals,  but  the  eye  which 


'  There  are  expressions  which,  owing  to  a  rupture  of 
balance  between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  the  con- 
crete and  the  abstract,  are  tu  valueless  through  their 
lack  of  form  as,  at  the  opposite  pole,  are  realism  and 
materialism.  They  are  aimless,  diffused,  obscure,  dis- 
tressing and  oftcm  reiterating  like  feverish  dreams. 
If  examples  are  wanted  I  will  mention,  at  haphazard, 
many  of  the  drawings  and  some  of  the  writings  of 
Blake,  Rimband's  poetry,  the  iUostratioas  of  Odikm 
Redon,  some  of  Qustave  Morean's  paintings.  These 
expressions  are  from  minds  which  have,  as  the  French 
*ay,  lost  their  foothold.  They  are,  according  to  the 
popular  term,  but  not  in  the  popular  sense,  unbalanced. 
And  art  is  balance:  harmonious,  and,  if  possible,  exact, 
baJaaee  _  between  perception  and  reason,  abstract 
•pjritnality  and  concrete  reality.  In  a  word--consciouB- 
nesB.  Art  and  poetry  which  are  not  conscious  do  not 
answer  their  purpose,  and  have  as  little  effect  or  con- 
sequence aa  the  hallucinations  alluded  to.  They  bring 
no  new  Hght.  They  are  mere  accumulations  of  un- 
eloquent,  sterile,  mental  chaos,  as  useless— since  they 
are  without  key— as  Robinson  Crusoe's  store  of  money 
waa  to  him  on  his  island. 

This  balance,  failing  which  a  woric  of  art  is  wtthont 
stamina  and  condemned  in  advance,  whatever  its  other 
•ttraetiotts  may  be,  we  find  in  the  poems  of  Ouy-Charfes' 
Cros,*  recently  quoted  here  by  Mr.  Aldington,  aad 
classed  by  him  as  "fantaisistes."  If  this  term  implies 
that  Mr.  Cros  is  a  poet  among  poets  then  it  may  be 
granted  him,  but  if  it  catalogues  him  in  some  particular 
faction,  sect,  or  schism,  then  it  must  be  corrected,  for 
Mr.  Cros  is  affiliated  to  none  such,  and  would  resent 
being  thus  herded.  He  foDows  his  own  independant 
•uection,  and  if,  as  he  has  said. 

Nous  voulons  la  beauts  nouvelle, 
MMM  qui  daasans  tmr  les  tombeavx ! 
Qardes  Mocari  et  Rapha^, 
BeetiMvea,  EOkakespear^  Mare-AurMe; 
mot,  j'ai  choisi  d'Mre  infidiie, 
ie  ne  salue  pas  vos  drapeaux.-t 

he  wishes  "Uie  world's  beauty  to  rise  afrcah 

ea«h   morning,"    and   partisanship   means 

Hia  independence  permits  him  to  vary  his  ■>•*■»»  to 


pass  from  "vers  iibrea"  to  Alexandrines,  to  rhym.  „ 
not  according  to  his  mood.  Briefly,  his  freedom  i.  1,; 
strength,  as  it  always  is:  ' 

Que  mes  potoies  soient  rim^s  ou  non 
cadenc^  fortement  ou  de  fa^on  insensible 
je  sais  que  j'6cri«  des  vers  qui  resteront,      ' 
et  je  me  ris  des  thtories  et  des  doctrines. 

He  has,  doubtless,  written  many  poems— and  perhan, 
the  above  may  be  of  these— which  are  "fantMsig^" 
and  whimsical  in  the  sense  that  are  Verlaine'a,  but  on« 
of  his  latest,  puUished  m  it  DvMsJBouqmt  for  ha» 
can  hardly  be  so  qualified:  "^  ' 

Tdt  noos  aviona  quitt^  la  petite  maiaon 

dont  le  bas  mur  ventru  aux  houles  des  moissona 

oppose  un  mur  infranchisaable, 
et  nous  aviona  gagn6  I'abri  de  la  forSt 
vers  oi,  tons  ses  buissons  perleux  encore,  grimpait 

un  paresseux  chemin  de  sable. 

La  carriAre  s'ouvrait,  blanche,  au  soleil  nouveau  • 
I'arabesque  rapide  et  nue  d'nn  chant  d'oiseu' 

s'inscrivait  sur  le  bleu  silence. 
Nous  montions  lentement,  et  le  peuple  des  fe^iUes, 
plus  dense  k  chaque  pas,  none  saluait  au  seuil 

enchants  de   ses  nefs  immenses. 


ete. 


-Sf-H* 


N<w  can  this  one: 

Vous  qui  ne  oonnaissez  ni  regrets  ni  remords, 
qui  ne  pensez  jamaia  aux  affres  de  la  mort, 
que  le  nom  de  I'Enfer  n'a  jamais  fait  trembler, 
quand  la  faux  de  douleur  moissonnera  vos  bUs, 
quand  la  decrepitude  aura  glac*  vos  veines, 
qnel«  mots  sanront  bercer  votre  incurable  peine 
si  I'ardent  souvenir  de  vos  jours  de  soleil 
n'enchante  pas  I'horreur  de  vos  nuits  sans  sonuneil! 
Amasses  done  lea  joiea,  s'il  en  est  temps  encon, 
aimea  chaque  couchant,  adores  chaque  auraai^ 
Mapirez  longnement  la  minute  qui  fnit, 
e«eillea  tons  les  d^sirs,   goiktez  k  tous  les  fruits, 
avant  que  la  vieillesae  oil  vooa  allez  descendre 
ne  soi^e  entre  vos  dents  le  noir  goftt  de  la  cendre, 
car  ni  poisons,  ni  or,  ni  laoriers,  ni  vertu, 
rien  ne  pent  consoler  qui  n'anra  pae  v*en. 

While  conveying  the  sensation  procured  by  csrisin 
scenes,  Ooy-Charies  Cros  has  also  a  fine  knack  for 
evoking  the  scene  itself  in  pictorial  fashion.  For  in- 
stance: 

Un  oiseau  nage  dane  le  ciel 

— k  longs  et  paresseux  coups  d'aile; 

il  glisse,  appuyi  aur  le  vent. 
'     Et  le  silence  easoleiU^ 

'——  de  CB  jour  si  beau  n'est  trouble 

que  d'un  frisson  de  branches  lent. 

Un  nuage  aussi  vogue  et  passe, 
L<ger,  au  plus  haut  de  I'espace 
»-.•  •  .  ■      o^  t^^t  gg^  pjyjj  ^  Kberte; 

*'y*'        A  rhorixon  un  toit  seul  fume 
' :( :-x\.Y      ven  le  fin  eroiasaat  de  la  lune 
itmei  en  datr  dans  la  clart^ 

Finally,  I  will  make  a  very  banal  remark  about  tbe 
powBs  of  Guy-Charles  Otos — poems  quivering  with 
subdued  excitement,  burning  with  aspiration,  or  wliip- 
ping  forth  irony,  impertinent  with  devil-may-cftr«w»i 
often  distinctly  sensual,  but  the  sensuality  is  a  ffltaM 
mat,  aa  end: 


•  FamiW  to  rM^n  of  the  afonw*  tk  Tromct,  Fct-,  h  Prom, 
•to.    Aalbo*  ««  U  Smr  et  L*  SOtm*  (Sum*),  etc. 

t  Ui  Ttttt  QmtidittMtt  (Kdittoaa  4a  1Imc««*  4a  W>fmem). 


It'amamt,  man,  ae  n'est  paa  cm  fenunes  poss^d^ 

iw^'Mt  aMkvMwit,  jttsqu'k  la  pbMte; 

ce  n'eat  p«»  «m  ens,  ce  n'est  paa  eas  Mraintas, 

m  CM  wdmn  si  Kite  extteaiea 

Ce  m'm«  pM  c«a  -naina  aa'«a  hmae,  ni  ces  corps  <fi  «" 

•Tee  iMM  triate  hAte  dAik  itfam^ 

**  M*  paitvfM  JQiM  doat  OM  ■•  ae  souvient  plus 


stAt  que  quelques  jours  ont  paaais,  lents,   sur  sllea. 

Non.— O'est  un  battement  d'ailes, 

un  esaor  du  corps  et  de  I'ftme  vers  plus  haut, 

rers  on  ne  bait  quoi  de  divinement  fratem«l, 

d'sbBurdement  abstrait  et  de  follement  chameL 

vera  quelque  sonunet  blaoc  plus  vierge  que  les  mots ! 

C'est  la  chanson  de  I'arbre  en  juillet,  sous  1' averse ; 

c'est  un  eclair  intermittent  qui  nous  traverse, 

et  k  qui  rien  ne  correspond  hors  de  nous-mdmes, 

sinon  que  le  soleil,  plus  vivant,  nous  transperce, 

et  que  la  nuit  est  plus  etoil^e,  quand  on  aime. 

Itow,  he  writes,  "is  a  flutter  of  wing^~")— poems — 
(tingingly  sad,  always  in  exquisite  taste,  since  the 
emotions  they  reflect  are  never  strained  and  the  theme 
ig  never  unduly  diluted — but  it  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  much  poetry,  however  otherwise  distinguished  it  may 
be:  they  are  interetting,  for  a  breath  of  Ufe  always 
animates,  without  disturbing,  the  art  of  their  fine,  easy, 
polished  form;  and  not  one  of  them  but  is  nourished 
with  savorous  substance. 

But  how  inadequate,  how  unfair  is  quotation,  how 
utterly  unaatisfactor  is  criticism,  unless  borne  out  by 
tCe  complete  work.  How  can  one  extract  the  juice 
and  flavour  from  fruit  which  is  all  juice  and  flavour  T 


Monsieur  Guy-Charles  Croa  belongs  to  an  exceptional 
family,  the  most  exceptional  member  of  which  waa  his 
father,  Charles  C^os,  a  semi-ELindoo,  an  extraordinary 
man  both  of  science  and  of  letters.     "  Hia  personality 
should  be  as  familiar  aa  that  of  the  greatest  celebrities," 
▼rote  a  chronicler   of    his   life    (M.    de    Bersaucourt) 
recently.    As   a    child    of    eleven    he    studied    Eastern 
Isngnsges  from  books  he  found  on  the  quays  and  at 
the  public  courses   at  the   Sorfoonne.       At  sixteen   he 
taught  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit.    Later  he  became  teacher 
of  chemistry  to  a  class  of  deaf  and  dimib  pupils,  then 
studied    medicine    and    practised    without    taking    his 
degree,  which  he  always  declined  to  be  troubled  with. 
This  modern  Paracelsus  made  a  number  of  discoveries 
which  be  did  not   think   worth   exploiting.      Thus   he 
preceded  Edison  in  the  invention  of  the  phonogn^>h, 
depositing   the   secret   in   a   sealed   envelope   with   the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences  on  April  30,  1878.     Shortly  after, 
a  paper  called  La  Stmainc  d/u  CUrgi  publiiAed  a  descrip- 
tJOB  of  the  instrument  according  to  tihe  details  Cros  had 
given  a  friend.    Ten  months  later  Edison  took  out  his 
pstent,  which  differed  from  Cros's  invention  only  in  so 
fw  that  the  former  used  a  sheet  <rf  tin-plate  where  the 
|»tter  employed  glass  covered  with  lami)-blaclL     Charles 
tWB  also    anticipated    the    re-constitution    of    certain 
Jtsoious  stones,  inventad  ooiloured   photography,    and 
oompleted  his  resemblance  with  the  alchemists  of  old  by 
"•"unmg  to  have  found  .a  means  for  interplanetary  cor- 
respondence, aaserting,  moreover,  that  Mars  and  Vemus 
nsve  long  been  making  signs  to  the  Earth.     He  wrote 
M  enormous  book  caUed  "La  M4canique  Cirebrale," 
conuc  monologues  for  Coquelin  cadet,  the  great  popu- 
wnty  of  which  in  Paria  society  benefited  the  actor  alone, 
&U  the  credit  and  money  going  to  him,  and  poems  which 
&    !?^j'°  *  '®1™»«  entitled  "Le  CofEret  de  SantaL" 
,  *"  "^  "ot,  ot  course,  resist  the  temptation  so  many 
"erer  but  foolish  men  fall  into— the  most  hazardous 
Mterpnse  after  building  a  houae-^iamely,  the  founding 
llXvT^  ro^ew.     "  La  Revua  du  Monde  Nouveau  " 
^uciisbed  m  1871)  ran  to  three  numbers,   but  during 
cont,.^  .''""•  *'"^**'"«   «'»°°«  '^ly  brilliantly,   for  the 
«,?« "^"   "'<^f'«J«<J.    besides   himself   and   hia   more 
«ius.vely  poet-brother  Antoine  Cros,  a  third  brother, 
TiBfl   T^'"°*'r>^  *'^^**  «««^  sculptor;  Th^dore  de  Ban- 
Ada^  ^'mi,'?  ^'"'**  ^  ^^'  ''^™«'*  de  L'Lile 
W   T^«^'?^''   ^"^  Prudhomme,    St^phane   Mai- 
Sct  kii  ?^"^'^*   •**    H^rAdia,    Alphonse    Daudel^in 
<^  mTOiorieJ'"**'"'  *'^"«''  ''''°™  ^'^  P*"«*  *i'«*  "» 
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^T-—T^x*  Oatwtinc  CotiCTmom  at  Ai.n^in»n  ScaiAana. 

THE  fundamental  importance  of  an  art  work  to-day 
Ues  not  so  much  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
technical  resources  of  the  branch  of  art  employed 
aa  m  the  force  of  the  inteUectual  conception  which  it 
expresses.  The  whole  trend  of  evolution  eyinoes  with 
persistently  increasing  emphasis  the  growing  necessity 
for  mental  power  and  perception.  Humanity,  evolving 
from  the  m^«rially  measurable  obstacles  and  problems 
of  the  past  is  brought  to-day,  owing  to  the  progress  of 
science  and  mechamcal  invention,  into  direct  contact 
with  hitherto  unsuspected  elements,  which  being  as  yet 
impossible  to  equate  materially  require  continual 
mental  concentration  to  enable  mankind  to  estimate 
and  regulate  their  effect.  This  necessity  for  synthetic 
mvestigation  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  new  spirit 
which  perceives  in  all  things  not  only  their  external 
aspect,  but  the  direct  indication  or  revelation  of  the 
force  which  animates  thrai. 

Hence  it  follows  that  art-creation,  being  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  individual  experience  produced  by 
Uie  epoch  into  which  the  artist  is  bom,  is  to-day  marked 
by  a  mental  consciousness  which  has  no  accurate 
parallel  m  the  histpry  of  the  past.  Following  on  this 
It  will  be  apparent  that  the  hitherto  existing  standards 
of  values,  technical  or  intellectual,  are  insufficient  to 
estimate  adequately  or  comprehend  contemporary  art 
creation  which  is  the  direct  production  of  developments 
abaolntely  unimagined  at  the  time  of  their  institution. 
To  appreciate  fully  the  development  of  art,  it  is 
necessary  to  recognise  that  all  values  are  relative  and 
that  the  belief  in  a  fixed  standard,  technical  or  aesthetic, 
denotes  a  negation  of  the  evolution  of  life  aa  a  whole. 
Technical  artifice  being  merely  the  means  by  which  the 
artist  attams  to  the  convincing  and  forcible  exposition 
of  his  mdrndual  ideas,  must  of  necessity  admit  of  con- 
tinual expansion  to  convey  adequately  the  evolution  of 
thought  Language  itself,  the  primary  medium  of 
human  expression  and  communication,  ie  continually 
undergoing  changes  which  are  necessitated  by  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  hitherto  unrealised  factors  in 
human  existence.  It  therefore  follows  that  to  attempt 
definitely  to  restrict  art  within  the  technical  limitations 
of  any  epoch  is  to  incapacitate  its  full  and  comprehen- 
«ve  expression  of  those  which  follow  after.  The  dis- 
coveries of  every  period  are  the  commonplaces  of  the 
next,  and  the  reiteration  of  the  commonplace  is  the 
mark  of  mediocrity  resulting  artistically  in  a  monotony 
which  IS  moompatibie  with  the  virile  function  of 
creation. 

Hence  it  ia  evident  that  all  truly  significant  art  «t^ 
presaion  must  be  something  in  the  nature  of  experiment 
aa  compared  with  the  work  preceding  it,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  m  dealing  with  artistic  innovations  to 
diacem  and  analyse  tdie  mental  motives  which 
mfluence  the  artist  producing  them  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  juat  estimate  of  their  values  and 
proportions.  The  true  criticism  of  an  art-work  is 
not  regulated  by  its  conformity  with  preconceived  con- 
ceptiona  or  standards,  but  by  the  force  and  originality  of 
its  internal  quaLi«gr  and  the  adequacy  with  which  it  con- 
veys the  mdividuaJity  of  personal  thought  resultant  from 
the  epoch  in  which  it  is  created. 

The  work  of  Alexander  Scriabine  (bom  at  Moec<yir, 
Januajry  lOth,  187S>  aflorde  striking  proof  of  the  im- 
perative need  for  thia  quality,  being  in  its  later  develop- 
maa>  avowedly  ami  dudtoately  inteUectual  in  essence,  the 
record  of  the  iiiuivouui'a  psychological  experience  and 
hia  •ver-aoMaiiig  peteaption  of  the  dramatic  signifi- 
oanae  oj  th*  vital  fonses  of  life.  Although  framed  ia 
amwrdwioe  with  the  conceptions  of  theosophy,  it  is  of 
«xte«n»  intersat  aa  the  expression  of  a  mental  indl- 
^"M*^);  »•'  ia  it  lea*  valuable  beoanae  it  treats  of  the 
IJWMMt  ■gniihriae  ot  fiindii  mental  impuloea  rather  thaa 
•«  tbmf  iMcaaaal  aaaKeaddaM  and  concentration. 
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Commencing  to  write  nnder  the  immediate  influence 
of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Chopin, 
hit  earlier  compositions  are  but  little  more  than  re- 
flections of  the  Polish  composer,  though  occasionally 
they  display  a  tendency  towards  a  more  advanced 
technical  stmctore,  and  are  often  more  direct  in  expres- 
sion. Written  almost  without  exception  in  the  form  of 
lyrical  pianoforte  pieces  (Waltx,  Op.  1 ;  Etodea,  Opp. 
2  and  8;  Mazurkas,  Opp.  3  and  SS;  Allegro  Appas- 
nonata,  Op.  4;  Preludes  and  Nocturnes,  Opp.  8,  9,  11, 
la,  16,  16,  17,  and  28;  Impromptus,  Opp.  7,  10,  12,  and 
14;  Allegro  de  Concert,  Op.  18;  and  Polonaise,  Op.  21), 
they  are  seldom  more  than  delicate  but  somewhat  super- 
ficial toying  with  sentimental  emotion  and  technical 
brilliancy,  the  productions  of  a  conscious  possession  of 
executive  facility  and  the  artificial  associations  of  the 
salon. 

The  Sonatas  Nob.  1  and  3,  Opp.  6  and  23,  Sonata 
Fantasia  No.  2,  Op.  19,  and  the  Concerto  in  F  sharp  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  Opus  20,  while  displaying 
deeper  emotion  and  stronge:^  technical  texture 
than  the  works  of  the  composer  upon  which  they 
are  in  general  modelled,  give  no  indicaticm  of  the  intel- 
lectual consciousness  which  is  so  apparent  in  Scriabine's 
later  work,  although  the  third  Sonata  evinces  a  marked 
development  in  the  composer's  perception  of  harnxmic 
significance. 

Following  (m  this  initial  phase,  Scriabine  came  under 
the  influence  of  Liszt  and,  as  a  natural  sequence 
though  in  a  reflective  manner,  of  Wagner  also,  the  efiect 
of  the  latter  composer  being  small  in  comparison  with 
the  evident  influence  of  the  former.  This  development, 
while  of  little  value  to  his  purely  musical  evolution,  was 
productive  of  an  increased  depth  of  utterance  which  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  a  tentative  search  for  the  funda- 
mentals of  enMtional  expression. 

The  Reverie  for  orchestra,  Op.  24,  though  distkiguished 
by  sensitive  instrumentation  ie  almost  as  sentimental  and 
unreal  in  its  context  as  anything  produced  by  Liszt  in 
bis  earlier  affected  style,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  does  not  descnid  to  the  bathos  of  the  Liebestraum 
and  kindred  works.  The  Fantasia,  Op.  28,  and  the 
Preludes,  Opp.  27,  31  and  33,  are  little  more  than  ex- 
ploitations of  the  pianoforte  as  a  medium  for  executive 
•kill,  though  decidedly  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
Bapsodies  Hongroises  and  the  sensational  Concert 
Studies  of  the  earlier  composer.  The  Sonata  No.  4, 
Op.  30,  although  containing  more  thoughtful  material 
than  in  most  of  Scriabine's  preceding  works,  is  marred 
by  a  somewhat  melodramatic  straining  after  effect ;  but 
the  Two  Poems,  Op.  32,  and  the  Tragic  Poem,  Op.  34, 
otmtain  much  which  worthily  reflects  the  sincerity  evinced 
in  Liszt's  Petracha  Sonnet  and  the  Symphonic  Poems, 
while  the  Satanic  Poem  approaches  in  spirit,  but  with 
more  reserve,  the  sinister  dramatic  quality  of  the  same 
composer's  Nocturne  and  Mephisto  Waltz  from  the  Two 
Episodes  from  "  Faust "  after  Nicolaos  Lenaa. 

But  in  all  these  works  the  full  exi»-ession  of  Scriabine 
is  obviously  limited  by  the  bias  of  the  executive  pianist ; 
the  symphonic  works  for  orchestra,  being  unaffected  by 
this  obstacle,  are  more  truly  indicative  of  his  mental 
development. 

The  Symphony  in  E  major  No.  1,  Op.  26,  msjr  be  traeed 
directly  to  the  intellectual  influence  exercised  by  an 
increasing  acquaintance  with  the  serious  and  thoughtful 
work  of  Liszt's  later  period.  It  is  the  first  work  by 
Scriabine  which  definitely  presents  an  intellectual  pro- 
gramme and  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  type  of 
composition  represented  by  the  Hungarian  composer's 
Symphonic  Poem  No.  12  (The  Ideal).  While  having  but 
httle  in  oommon  with  the  intricate  and  subtle  quality  of 
Scriabine's  later  work  it  is  of  extreme  interest  in  that 
It  denotes  a  definite  realisation  of  the  intelleetnal 
elements  of  music  and  a  wider  dramatic  significaaee 
which  surronnda  all  tmly  iadividoal  art-wo^  Scored 
for  full  orchestra  and  chorus  the  complex  mental 
elements  which  combine  in  artistic  creations  are  in- 
gested in  the  texture  and  combinations  of  the  iartra- 
mental  writings,  above  which  tlie  oboms  enunciate*  a 
thoughtful  exposition  of  the  compoMr's  intelleet«al 
motives  cuhninating  in  an  apotheosis  of  the  interpivtatiTe 
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The  Second  Symphony  in  C  major.  Op.  89,  ig  g,-^ 
for  orchestra  alone,  and  is  marked  by  a  much  gtJ^ 
concentration  of  thought  and  expression.  Hm. 
Scnabine  presents  the  cMnbined  introspective  uH 
spintnal  mfluences  which  are  the  sources  of  mental  nef 
sonality,  and  in  a  subtle  undercurrent  of  thought  analil 
amd  indicates  the  significance  of  their  wider  drsnu^' 
miport  Technically  the  music  is  considsr^blv 
m  advance  of  the  symphony  preceding  it  Ji 
evinces  in  the  tentative  experimental  trend  of 
its  harmonic  material  and  the  freedom  of  its  iubn 
mental  treatment  a  manifestation  of  the  composer"! 
realisation  of  the  progressive  force  of  conadoo« 
individuality. 

The  signs  of  intellectual  consciousness  first  evident  in 
theses  works  grow  persistently  stronger  in  those  fol 
lowing.  TTie  Preludes,  Opp.  37  and  30,  and  the  Poem 
Op.  41,  for  pianoforte  are  marked  by  a  concentrated 
attention  to  and  search  for  tonal  significance  and  a  con- 
tinual striving  towards  the  elimination  of  all  artificialitj 
which  might  obscure  the  mental  conception  animating 
the  work.  There  is  also  evident  an  inteaisified  perception 
of  the  dramatic  significance  of  musical  colour  which  is 
shown  in  the  vivid  and  often  violent  contract  of  haimonic 
material,  which,  while  occasionally  abortive  owing  to 
crude  manipulation,  is  of  extreme  interest  when  regaided 
as  an  attempt  to  correlate  and  extend  the  interpretative 
capacity  of  art  expression.  These  efforts  towanb  » 
truly  comprehensive  exposition  of  creative  impolH, 
which  are  further  denoted  by  the  riiythmic  quality  of  di» 
Eight  Studies,  Op.  42,  attain  their  first  perfectly  coherait 
realisation  in  the  Third  Symphony  in  C  major, 
Op.  43  (The  Divine  Potan).  This  work  present^ 
the  realisation  of  the  complex  motives  which  make  op 
the  broad  dramaticism  of  creative  activity  and  marks  the 
true  appearance  of  Scriabine  aa  a  liberated  and  indi- 
vidual thinker  in  music.  Presenting  a  number  of  mental 
incidents  through  the  medium  of  a  novel  harmonic  ind 
thematic  expression,  it  enables  us  to  realise  the  dramatic 
outline  by  which  such  incidraits  are  embraced,  and  thus 
contains  the'  first  d^nite  postulation  of  the  sabtie 
creative  style  which  gives  to  the  later  worit  of  Sofialmie 
a  distinct  and  significant  character.  The  qualities  first 
evid«»t  in  this  work  are  developed  with  increasing 
surety  in  the  Fantastic  Po«n,  Op.  4B,  the  Four  Keoes 
(Fragility,  Prelude,  Winged  Poem,,  aad  Languid  Dsnce), 
Op.  51,  and  the  Sonata  No.  5,  Op.  53. 

The  fourth  symphonic  work,  the  Poem  of  EoitaQ, 
Op.  54,  which  is  not  described  as  a  symphony  pKi(*r, 
presents  the  wider  dramatic  aspect  of  the  elemsnii 
resulting  in  ecstasy;  the  state  which  arises  from  and 
transcends  all  portentious  and  comprehensive  cooc^ 
tioBs,  and  which  has  given  birth  to  the  curious  visionaij 
quality  so  evident  in  the  older  mystical  writings  and  the 
later  work  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  It  is  pecnKariy  i"- 
teresting  in  that  it  first  displays  Scriabine's  discovery  of 
the  luminous  colour-attributes  of  certain  harmonic 
combinations  and  also  contains  the  initial  free  use  of  the 
new  six-tone  chord-scale  (roughly  describable  as  the  first. 
second,  third  and  sixth  intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
with  sharp  fourth  and  flat  seventh,  the  fifth  being  omitted) 
which  Scriabine  has  constructed  from  the  fundamental 
series  of  overtones.  The  development  of  the  exprestive 
qualities  of  this  iimovation  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
Four  Pieces  (Prelude,  Ironies,  Nuances,  and  Etude), 
Op.  66,  Two  Pieces  (Desire  and  CareewM  Dans^),  Op.  »?. 
and  Two  Pieces  (Poem  and  Prelude,  marited  "aawg" 
and  bellicose").  Op.  58. 

The  fifth  symphonic  work,  Prometheus:  The  Poem  «| 
Fire,  is  the  most  complete  expositioouptothepressllt" 
both  Scriabine's  philosoj^c  conceptions  and  tedW'*' 
methods.  For  those  of  us  who  are  not  theosophists  *• 
motive  underlying  it  may  be  compajred  to  the  dootnn* 
of  Aspiration,  which  inspires  the  poetic  work  of  AIb«t 
Meckel,  whose  literary  methods  approximate  clo»«ly  t" 
the  musical  devices  employed  by  Scriabine.  Ths  pW- 
gramme  of  the  work  seeks  to  coorey  the  devetopown*  of 
conseious  creative  power  whidi,  according  to  tl»«J^ 
■opkimi  ttmtnpt*,  waa  awakwwJ  by  the  PrometheaB  V^ 


of  fire,  the  sacred  spark  which  ignites  human  intelligence 
and  self-consciousness,  and  its  full  significance  can  best 
be  appreciated  by  a  brirf  outline  of  its  general  scheme. 

The  opening  movement.    Lento,    o<Hnmences   with    a 
harmonic  combination  (the  chord  of  the  ninth  with  an 
augmented  fifth)  directly  derived  from   the  new   scale 
material,    inaugurated    by    Scriabine.      The    nebulous 
atmosphere  created  by  this  chord  is  reinforced  by  sus- 
tained string  tremolos  and  vague  passages  for  wood- 
wind, above  the  roll  of  timptmi,  creating  an  effect  of 
primeval  chaos.    A  theme  for  horns,  marked  "  calm  and 
contemplative,"  emergea  from  this  chaotic  background 
and  is  succeeded  by  the  Prometheus  motive,  given  to 
trumpets  and  marked  "imperious,"  which  is  intended 
to  convey  the    spirit   of   creative    will.     The    shadoWy 
atmosphere     becomes     impregnated     with     increasing 
vitality,  while  a  new  theme  marked  "contemplative" 
is  given  out  by  flutes  and  horns  and  alternates  with  the 
Promethean     theme     which     is     now     taken     up     by 
the    pianoforte.       This     section,      indicative     of     the 
process    of    mental     awakening,     is     followed     by     a 
joyous   and    animated    passage    for    pianoforte,    which 
conveys  the  growth  of  human  self-consciousness.     This 
gives  place   to    a   langumnus   motive    for   wood-wind, 
indicating  a  thirst  for  more  intense  vitality,  after  which 
the  pianoforte   continues  in  a  passage  marked   "very 
animated,  glittering"  to  express  material  and  intellec- 
tual development.     Later  human  love  and  desire,  with 
the  consciousness  of  pain,  enter,  the  pianoforte  having 
a  passage  marked  "  voluptuous,  almost  with  anguish," 
while  a  rapturous  motive  for  solo  flute  and  cor  inglese, 
above  viola  and  harp,  is  frequently  recurrent.      To  this 
succeed  themes  of  enthusiasm,  fascination  and  defiance, 
each   significant    mood-section    being    preceded    by    a 
fresh  announcement  <A  the  Promethean  thMne.     Conflict 
enters  and  grows  to  a  stormy  climax  T^ich  ends  in  a 
passage  marked  "  piercing  as  a  cry."    Thenceforward  a 
more  purely  mtellectnal  animation,  significant  of  man's 
subjugation   of   material    complexities,    dominates    the 
music,  succeeded  by  a  triumphant  inter-climax  which  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  extremely  liquid   passages  in 
which  the  earher  theme  of  joyous  animaition  is  greatly 
anployed.       The  nuuical  colouring  grows  persistently 
more  intense  until  the  entrance  of  the  final  rapid  and 
soaring  theme,  which  is  marked  "  dancing,  winged  as  in 
mgtit,     which  works  up  from  an  initial  murmur  to  a 
Huge  tone  clunax  that  brings  the  work  to  a  conclusion. 

The  work  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  being  scored  for 
luu  orchestra  and  pianof<M^,  with  organ  and  mixed 
tiiorus  ad  libitum,  with  the  unusual  addition  of  an 
mangement  of  lights  to  be  attached  to  the  pianoforte 
ttyboard,  which  is  Scriabine's  own  invention.  This 
M«  never  been  demonstrated  in  public,  but  haa  under- 
gone successful  experimental  tests  in  private.  ScriaWne 
m  personaUy  provided  a  list  of  the  colours  which  he 
S  *^  ,^  I^^ded  bi  tbft  yariami  natm  -  Sia4«U« 
'•Ms  as  foDows :— 


Hf 


C-red. 

G— rosy  orange. 

D— yellow. 

A— green,      .  .  . 

J I  pearl  blue  with  a  sheen 

'*)        of  moonlight. 


F— dark  red. 

F  sharp— bright  blue. 

D  flat — violet     -i. . 

A  flat — purple. 

B  flat  >  steely  with  a  ^iat 

Bflati         of  metal 


n>e  investigation  of  this  chromatic  quality  of  tone  is  a 

SSi'fi^''-   "^^^  i^°""  Nocturne.   Op.   61,   the 

P'^s  O^.  TO*  """^^  °^  *••  "*•  ""'*  '"'  *"«*  **"' 

»o!l"T"'*L?"***'"y  o"  *he  innovations  of  his  previous 

«npLe^Pn.  r  ^  ''*  """"*  *"«»««*  *"•  •»  «»«"ly 
'T  M    f       »  conception  which  he  ha«  pre-named 

entdtlpr  .!^'  ^^^y  *  separate  introductionary  portion 
pCses  .  P'^^°»''?«y  Action."  In  this  work  he 
to  eVtrL  .u^*''*™'  •*  ««»l»e«ac  sensations,  proposing 
"end  the  scope  of  this  ombination  by  a  fusion  of 
miaZi  secondajry    arts,    introducing    not   only 

^  movement    a«d    light.,    in    ««ition   to   thi 
^^  chorus  Md  eMftM*i%  \mt  a  .A-orchestra  of 

»f£lt      •,  ?•  *'"*^  •*"  *y  •  «^  diaposition 
«  material  at  removing  the  barriers  which  separate 


executants  and  audience,  rendering  the  latter  passivo 

sensations.  As  the  work  is  not  yet  comolete  it  i. 
impossible  to  pass  any  opinion  npon^its  reriS^ufthe 
STe  res't  T'*"*  T^  '^'^^  mystics  combing 
t^  ~.St  towitn  '"""'*  '^•'"',*^*=  investigations  seem 
.^-^  to^wds  a  common  element  in  colour  light 
Tf^  «>d  sound.  Furthermore,  the  correlative  S 
impulses  (rf  all  its  branches.  """"u 

.nw''**!.'""?'?™!"*   ^''y   Sibelius,    Koechlin,    8ch6ber» 

heir  direct  analogy  in  the  free  u^  of  colour^'  <£X 
tegration  of  form  and  light  employed  by  tCm^^ 

iTTJ^l^'^r^^^^^-t  Peters,  whos^tSri^ 
a^«>  admirably  mterpreted  by  their  creator,  M^^e 
Soma  Delaunay,  m  her  Premier  Livre  Simultan6,  and 
L£ticl?  ^^"}:^'"^  counterpart  in  the  new  poetic 
Th^  l»f.  8«n"l<«»e.ty  originated  by  H.  M.  B^un. 
This  latter  conception  may  be  summarised  briefly  as  a 
rendering  of  mcident^  and  semiations  simultaneoLra^ 

whTohf  "IL^  °"""'  *«»  »°t  io  the  sequentiaTSi" 
which  has  been  customaxy  in  the  poems  of  the  past 

H.™^"  .^'^  ^?^^  '°""'='^  ^^°'''  ««•  elimination  of 
superfluous  transitions,  a  method  which  closely  approxi- 
ma^s  not  only    to    elliptical    painting,   butVdiVert 

Hw!^^'^'^  .*^\™«  ""^  metaphors  and  words  at 
liberty  advocated  by  Mannetti  and  the  Itiilian  Futurists. 
Ihe  simphfication  which  is  a  feature  of  Post 
Impressionism  and  of  modem  scenic  settings  ha*  an 
evident  and  close  relationship  to  the  free  u4  of  unr^- 
whlf  dissonnances  aod  negation  of  key-rehvtionships 
which  characterise  the  works  of  Debussy,  Eoland 
Manuel,  and  other  French  composers,  while  the  octave 
leaps  m  Schonberg's  pianoforte  works  have  a  direct 
ajiaJogy  m  the  methods  of  the  Pointellists. 

Li  addition  to  tiiese  developments  we  have  tiie  later 
poems  of  GuiUaume  ApoUinaire,  which  dispense  with 
punctuation,  and  the  form  of  which  is,  in  spirit,  closely 
aUied  to  the  repudiation  of  bar  divisions  and  time  sim*- 
tures  evinced  in  the  work  of  Ernest  Austin  and  Erik 
oatie. 

Furthermore  in  the  polyrhythmic  innovations  of 
Pratella,  Sibelius,  and  Sti^winaky,  is  evinced  not  only 
the  strong  relationship  with  the  liberated  verso  form 
instituted  by  Verhaenen  and  Qustave  Kahn,  but  an 
evident  musical  emanation  from  the  same  forces  as  have 
given  birth  to  the  Italian  Futurist  conceptions  of  simul- 
taneous states  of  animation,  line-force  and  dynamic 
sensations  which  are  rendered  in  tiieir  painting  and 
sculpture.  ° 

Scriabine  also,  by  his  experiments  with,  the  intallM- 
tuaJ  colour  significance  and  relationriiip  of  twies,  shows 
hunaelf  to  be  the  musical  equation  of  the  Polish  painter 
Waasily  Kandiasky,  who  is  endeavouring  to  render  the 
spiritual  force  of  colour  in  musical  dimensions,  and  of  the 
hteraiy  conception  of  symbolic  vowel  colour  expressed 
by  Alfred  Rimbaud. 

It  ia  imposaWe  to  treat  exhanstively  of  contemporary 
art  analogies  m  the  space  of' a  summary:  enough  h«a 
been  demonstrated  to  show  the  clow  consistemcy  of 
impulse,  purpose  and  expression  which  characterises 
the  hitherto  separate  branches  of  art  tiMlay,  and  to 
uidtcate  the  signs  which  point  towards  thair  ultimata 
fuaion. 

The  operas  of  Wagner,  though  courageously  and  intel- 
lectually conceived  as  a  combination  of  the  arts,  do  not 
survive  the  test  of  actual  production.  Their  dramatio 
outline,  by  removing  the  necessity  for  a  close  attentioit 
to  musical  architectonics,  gives  a  certain  freedom  t» 
intellectual  expression,  but  HStey  are  essentially  of  • 
hybrid  nature  with  the  preponderance  of  one  dominant 
strain.  The  over-attention  given  by  the  composer  to  ' 
may*!  iarniapwmak  uak  •UKwation  hinders  the  pro- 
po""«o«*i'  aMNMMat  ai  tt»  4timmttic  action  and  renders 
the  sta^e  w^ariaoma  by  the  orwquont  unnecassaiy  and 
incongruous  length  of  the  scenes. 
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Further  obttaoles  in  the  w&y  of  theatrical  dramatic 
exi»<eaBion,  operatic  or  otherwise,  are  the  reoonstructioDa 
necessitated  by  the  employment  of  geetore,  moyement, 
musical  commentary,  elocution  or  Tocaiisation,  and 
■cepic  setting,  which  generally  result  in  a  combination 
which  obUte'ates  or  disrupts  the  original  conception  of 
the  dramatist. 

The  metachoric  dance  creatioo  of  Valentine  de  Saint 
Point  is  the  ntoet  coherent  attempt  at  art  fusion  up  to 
the  present;  but  notwithstanding  its  comprehensive 
character  it  fails  to  include  or  give  just  importance  to 
the  sensatory  inteUectual  mediums  of  light  and  scent. 

These  omissions  are  supplied  in  the  plan  of  Bcriabine's 
Mystery.  Whether  successful  or  not  in  their  ultimate 
art  form  it  is  necessary  to  approach  these  innovations 
with  the  sincere  consideration  nkerited  by  the  fine 
interpretive  quality  and  high  state  of  sensitive  develop- 
ment evinced  in  the  existing  works  of  one  who  has  done 
BO  much  to  realise  his  avowed  purpose —  the  creation  in 
music  of  "  a  dramatic  world  without  need  of  words  or 
act**-" 

'  • .    u '    .  Lkiok  Hunx. 


BLAST. 

By  BicHABD  AiADceroK. 

IT  seems  incredible  but  there  must  be'  in  all  of  us 
Dometlung  of  what  is  known  as  national  sentiment. 
We  are  the  children  of  our  soil  and  climate,  and 
however  much  we  may  detest  them,  however  much  we 
may  feel  that  we  really  bel<mg  to  other  latitudes,  some- 
thing in  this  island — ^its  soil  and  climate,  as  I  say — still 
compels  us  to  prefer  thoee  who  are  like  us  to  any  other 
people.  That  is  putting  it  rather  strongly;  it  might  be 
better  to  take  an  illustratioa  and  say  that  we  would 
rather  an  Englishman  won  the  Diamonds  than  a 
foreigner.  In  the  same  way  we  rather  like  to  think  that 
Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  poet  in  the  worid  and 
Turner  the  greatest  land8c«^>e  painter. 
.  U  yon  feel  that  way  it  is  rather  a  shock  to  go  to  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  tlie  Anglo-American  exhibition 
and  see  how  much  better  the  Anterican  artists  are  than 
the  English— why,  even  Mr.  Epstein  is  an  American ! 
It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  no  EngUahmAn  has  ever 
written  a  novel.  It  is  terribly  humiliating  for  me  to  see 
the  kind  of  stuff  that  is  called  poetry  over  here,  so  that 
for  my  articles  I  un  compelled  to  take  Oerman  poets  and 
French  poets  and  American  poets,  bat  hardly  ever  an 
English  poet.  I  almost  fancy  that  Mr.  W.  8.  Blun4;  and 
I  are  the  only  English  poets  living— but  lots  of  people 
will  object  if  I  say  l^at ! 

Because  of  all  tiiis  I  sin  extremely  glad  to  welcome  the 
appearance  of  "  Blast  "—a  periodical  which  is  designed 
to  be  the  organ  for  new,  vigorons  art  in  England.  It  is 
tme  that  even  "Blast"  contains  sncfa  alien  names  as 
Oandier  Brzeska  and  Ezra  Pound,  that  Mr.  Lewis  is 
half  Welsh,  and  Mr.  Wadaworth  half  Scotch;  bat  still 
the  paper  is  an  effort  to  \otA.  at  art  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  point  of  view  instead  of  from  a  borrowed  foreign 
standpoint.  Its  editor,  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  has  care- 
fully and  wittily  oomfMled  a  series  of  niaaifeeto»— to 
to  wtach  we  have  all  gleefully  set  our  namee— in  which 
the  distressing  and  cow-like  cpiahties  of  this  nation  are 
snceeesfnlly  blasted,  and  the  admirable,  unique  and 
dommating  characteristics  pionely  blessed. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  sseh  «■  effort  on 
the 'part  of  Elnglish  artists  should  arouse  a  dismal  howl 
of  protest  front  the  reviewers  and  an  extvasMyaary 
amount  of  interest  in  *  f  airiy  large  seetioii  a<  the  |Mdtii«. 
The  protest  of  the  reviewers  m  tk*  'timm  hfrniimi.  or 
rather  dititoaoured,  cry  of  the  aUvish  againsi  the  tee, 
of  the  tnentwiviBiag  against  tiie  original,  of  the 
sluggish  ig«i—>  the  aetive.  That  the  iatenafe  «f  ths 
imUie  is  kMB  I  omi  myself  testify.  On  twi>  irMwriM 
I  ham  aesn  eopiet  of  "Blast"  krao^  iato  crowded 
romns— full  of  ordtnary  eort  of  pwnilii  apil  fr««k  that 
moment  "  Blast "  hM  hMBtha  Mis  t«*w«i  eomnatk*. 
AU  that,  paihapa,  4aw  m*  maMaii  Md  ]Mt  it  is 
rather  inqwrtaot  for  paspte  giiawlli  to  i 


Press    intentionally    misrepresents     the    purpose    «iui 
achievement  of  a  periodical  like  "Blast." 

And  what  is  this  art  like— this  purely  English  iri) 
Quite  natoraUy  it  is  energetic,  tremendously  eners^ 
senous  mostly,  but  with  frequent  British  grins^j 
rather  religious.  o       >  »»d 

Lot  us  examine  these  qualities  in  the  Utersry  uH 
artistic  works  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Wadsworth.  To  m 
the  most  portentous^  the  surprising  piece  of  work  ig  tk! 
whole  volmne  is  Mr.  Lewis'  "  Enemy  of  the  Stars  '  ft 
stirs  one  up  like  a  red-hot  poker.  Of  oouiae  I  dan't 
"understand"  it,  in  the  sense  that  I  cannot  teUwn 
exactly  what  the  characters  looked  like,  what  tW 
dressed  in,  or  quite  wha*  they  did.  It  doesn't  seemto 
me  necessary  that  one  riMuld  "understand"  a  work  of 
art  in  the  sense  that  one  understands  a  geometric  pwb- 
lem  or  a  legal  document.  ITie  important  thing  is  that 
one  should  realise  the  artist's  pers<wality,  and  undergo 
the  emoti(«8  he  intmded  you  to  undergo  in  the  oaatnii. 
plation  of  his  work. 

I  do  perceive  a  strong,  nnique  personality  in  Mr 
Lewis'  "Enemy  of  the  Stars";  I  do  reeeiw  «U 
manner  of  peculiar  and  intense  emotions  from  it  I  do, 
not  like  the  abstract  in  art  on  principle— I  m » 
sensualist.     And  Mr.  Lewis'  play  or  story  or  poem  « 
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Tm  Lswis-Bbzssxa-Pouhd  Tkoupk. 
Blasting- tbeir  own  trumpets  before  the  wulls  of  Jericha. 

whatever  it  is  does  not  seem  abstract  to  me.  The  psrt" 
I  like  best  in  it  are  the  sudden  clear  vmaga  which  breal' 
acroea  itr— Aaahea  of  lightning  saddeoJy  displaying  fonns 
above  the  dark  abjnsmal  conflict.  For  sxample,  <iii< 
from  'fThe  Yard": 

"  Three  trees,  «bov«  caaal,  sentimental,  black  swi 

conventional  in  number,  drive  leaf  Aocks,  with  jssoag 

cry. 

"Or    they    slightly    bend    their    joints,    iapMlftj* 

acrabata;  step  raiMlly  forwacd,   faintly  iiuIiiM  thsir 


"  Across  the  mod  in  pod  of  the  caasl  their  iiaia» 
are  gauky  toy  crocodiles,  sawed  up  and  down  by  vii^ 


giant 

TUamnch  inr  the 
M  om  viB  Angr.    It 
gn^hie  swt  «f 
efonraMdmUle.    I  doi't 
that  myseM,  hsisass  I  ahi^»  w<Ht» 

tetesnna— hat  im.  oar  day  lAea  «•  •*• 
ktieat  to  reMi  stMff  lik»  "  Sir  Ohwlet  ~ 


k  inr  the  eMtgr— at  yrs—t— iritiA  I  ^ 
inr.  It  Msms  ta  me  th«k  this  h«4  *^ 
k  «f  initio  si|«in—  ±tjLttj  «stt  oMSfl* 


when  we  want  to  get  the  crux  of  the  matter,  the 
intensity  of  emotion,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  tele- 
gtuphic  method  seems  to  me  to  have  very  serious'^ 
,0OOinmeadati<His.  It  is  a  bore  to  read  a  novel,  because 
novelists  drag  in  a  whole  lot  of  extraneous  matter  which 
lomehow  deadens  the  emotion  received  as  a  thick  cotton 
pud  deadens  a  Wow.  And  poetry,  written  in  "poetic 
diotioa"  is  a  bore,  simply  because  it  is  affected  and 
lifeless.  You  have,  then,  the  problem  of  conveyipg 
emotions  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  bore  the  reader  with 
miles  of  prose  and  not  to  bore  him  with  obsolete  tra- 
ditional diction.  Mr.  Lewis'  play  solves  it  in  one  way; 
I  think  the  best  of  the  Imagiste  poems  do  so,  too. 

I  won't  pick  out  little  spots  of  humour  for  quotation- 
readers  will  find  them  quick  enough.  Remember  that 
one  of  the  manifestos  says,  "  We  only  want  tragedy  if 
it  con  clench  its  side-muscles  like  hands  on  its  belly, 
and  bring  to  the  surface  a  laugh  like  a  bomb." 

As  to  the  religious  part  of  this  movement— I  don't 
expect  the  other  members  will  agree  with  me  on  this 
point,  and  yet  it  seema  to  me  the  one  danger  of  the  thing. 
Some  people  like  religion;  I  don't.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  profound  intelleetuality,  the  love  of  abstract 
design,  of  abstract  colour,  the  serious  revolt  against 
the  Renaissance  and  all  sensuousness — ail  of  which  I 
agree  is  perfectly  and  truthfully  English- give  to  this 
movement  something  which  I  can  only  call  religious. 
I  am  told— not  by  a  Vorticist^-that  religion  is  exactly 
the  tiling  that  is  needed  now. 

All  that  majr  or  may  not  be  true,  and  for  all  immediate 
purposes  it  doesn't  much  matter.  I  imagine  Mr.  Lewis 
has  too  much  commonsense  for  him  to  be  drawn  into 
any  religious  revivaL  As  to  Mr.  Pound,  I  am  not  so 
sure.  As  the  uncleanness  of  his  language  increases  to 
an  almost  laughable  point  the  moral  sentiment  of  his 
wntmg  becomes  more  and  more  nuuked.  I  understand 
that  some  people  are  objecting  strongly  to  certain  words 
in  one  of  Mr.  Pound's  poeme  in  "  Blaat " ;  th»t,  of  course, 
IS  theii-  affair,  Isit  the  amusing  thing  to  me  is  that  this 
poem  was  obviously  written  with  a  strong  moral  purpose 
It  IS  not  my  business  to  abuse  Mr.  Pound— he  get« 
S  ?/  u-  ^'^P^i^'^  people^aad  I  sbaU  probably  be 
cafled  all  kinds  of  sad  names  if  I  say  that  his  contri- 
butions to  Blast  are  quite  unworthy  of  their  author 
U  18  not  that  one  wants  Mr.  Pound  to  repeat  his 
Provencal  feats  to  echo  the  'nineties-he  hae  done  that 
o^nT  '^'"^7-^^  »  "iaiply  tl»«  fact  that  Mr.  Pound 
eanflot  write  satire.  Mr.  Pound  ia  one  of  the  jtentlest 
^  modest,  bashful,  kind  creatures  who  i^er^wilS 

moua  arrogance  and  petulance  and  fiercenesa  are  a  pose 
iM  It  18  a  wearisome  pose. 
Mr.    Gaudier    Brzeska    is    really    a    wild,    unkempt 

Si  of;.""*^  •  ^"^*'*  form  and  a  very  cleTlS^ 
^of  the  oompajative  history  of  sculpture.     He  is 

fn^n  "^  ^«.  t^o-Sht  it  would  give  them  »  more  S 
Zfrr"*'  ^  ?**  '^•'*  *  Naturalist  he  would  chain 

"ives  to  rocH  m  order  tJhat  he  might  reproduce  their 
«>ntortions.    Fortunately  he  is  not  a  Natu^Iiat,  and  hi^ 

orst  cnmes  consist  in  a  somewhat  terrifying  abuse  of 
?  ^^«t  sculpture  wh»1»oever,  and  of  eve^g  whict 
Mom^    tremendously    virile    and     cannibalistic     and 

^IvZ  '*«'^  l^^^rstand  it;  though  I  see  no  resJi 

^  any  r^sonably  intelligent  person  should  not  under- 

iTthin!.    ^®.  *•»"»*»  »a  form-abetract  form^instead  of 

Mungs  or  ideas.    He  i«  perhaps  the  most  promising 

Sin"''"*-    Kh'^^'b'^o'neBcivilis^ih^winU^ 

•to^WMuIJi'''  the  vohime  it  is  divided  between  a 
*>^ic  Hnlff  ^*"T*  ^?»*'  P«rt  of  a  novel  by  Mr.  Ford 

of  the  VorH  •  VJ^  •  pictures  by  various  members 
Whutinn.^^*!*'^.*"'  ?""  °'  the  most  vahiable  con. 


write  ttt 


ions  to  the  study  of  modem  art.  I  particularly 
"*^  '^r  wL^  '^  ^""  '"'*  ^'-  ^"^^orth^ 
"»««>«  t^  '•'^-  tJih^  ^,^  P'^fe"'^.  «°  '«ti"^  ""d 

onsraet^r        ^  wrfsMrttawted.       He  has  a  very 
«8et.c  conception  of  design.     His  woodcut  of  "  W 


castlfr^m-Tyne  '  is  a  fine  piece  of  geometric  abstraction 
1  am  not  an  art  critic,  so  I  suppose  I  have  no  right  td 
praise  or  dwpraise  these  works,  still  it  seems  to  me,  as 
an  outsider,  that  these  Vortioist  painters  have  created 
somethmg  hke  a  new  form  of  art.  In  the  'nineties  it 
was  said  that  only  an  auctioneer  admired  aU  schools  of 
art.    I  suppose  I  am  an  auctioneer,  beca.use  my  liking 

VT  ^!-f'n*'"T'  °*  ^''"*"°  «'■  ^    Wadsworth.  or  even 
Mr.  ittcheUs  does  not  in  the  least  spoil  my  old  literary 
hkmg  for   such   terribly  over-suave,    over-sweet,   over- 
graeeful  productions  as  Tanagra  statuettes  and  Jwaneae 
prmts.     What  Vorticism  does  kiU  ia  any  lingeringleeling 
for  imitative  art-I  mean  art  which  was  not  the  expre^ 
sKm  of  anything  of  its  own  time  but  merely  a  copy  of 
some     earher    period.       Thus,     the    sculpture    of    the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  painting*  of  most  of  the  pre. 
K^>haelite8  have  no  longer  the  least  meaning  for  me. 
Vorticism  IS  the  death  of  neorolosr  in  art 
Wh^  more  is  there  to  say?    Only,  I  think,  a  pious 
wish  that  these  painters  and  writers  will  continue  to 
puWirii  stuff  as  good  as  that  in  the  first  number. 
•       •       • 
I  regret  to  say  that  this  important  production  has 
robbed  me  of  space  which  was  pnanised  to  other  books. 
1  hope  authors  wiU  forgive  a  further  delay. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

By  Jakes  Jotcb. 

STEPHEN'S  mother  and  his  brother  and  one  of  his 
Mwsina  waited  at  the  corner  of  quiet  Foster  Place 
while  he  and  his  father  went  up  the  steps  and 
along  the  colonade  where  the  Highland  sentry  was 
parading.  When  they  had  passed  into  the  great  hall 
and  stood  at  the  counter  Stephen  drew  forth  his  orders 
on  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  thirty  and 
three  pounds;  and  these  sums,  the  moneys  of  his  exhibi- 
tion and  essay  priae,  were  paid  over  to  him  rapidly  by 
the  teller  m  notes  and  in  coin  respectively.  He  be- 
stowed them  m  his  pockets  with  feigned  cMnposure  and 
suffered  the  friendly  teller,  to  whom  his  father  chatted, 
to  tats  his  hand  across  the  broad  counter  and  wish  him 
a  brilliant  career  in  after-life.  He  was  impatient  of 
thmr  voices  and  could  not  keep  hia  feet  at  rest  But  the 
teUer  stiH  deferred  t^e  serving  of  others  to  say  he  was 
living  in  changed  times  and  that  th«re  was  nothing  like 
gvmg  a  boy  the  best  education  that  money  conld  buy. 
Mr.  Dedalus  lingered  in  the  hall  gaaing  about  him  and 
up  at  the  roof,  and  telling  Stephen,  who  urged  him  to 
eome  out,  that  they  were  standing  in  the  House  of 
Conanons  of  the  old  Irish  pacliament. 

—  Oed  help  u* !  he  said  piouriy,  to  think  of  the  men  of 
^ose  times,  Stephen,  Hely  Hutchinson  and  Flood  and 
Henry  Grattan  and  Charies  Kendal  Bushe,  and  the 
noblemen  we  have  now,  leaders  of  the  Irish  people  at 
home  and  abroad.  Why,  by  God,  th^  wouldn't  be  seen 
ctead  in  a  ten-acre  field  with  them.  No,  Stephen,  old 
chap,  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  only  as  I  roved  out 
one  fine  morning  in  the  merry  month  of  sweet  July. 

A  keen  October  wind  was  blowing  round  the  bank. 
The  three  figures  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  muddy 
path  had  pinched  cheeks  and  watery  eyes.  Stephen 
looked  at  his  thinly  clad  mother  and  remembered  that 
a  few  days  before  he  had  seen  «  mantle  priced  at  twenty 
guineee  in  the  windows  of  Bsmarihi's. 

—  Well  that's  done,  said  Mr.  Dedahia. 

—  We  had  better  go  to  dinner,  said  Stephen.    Where  t 

—  Dinner?  said  Mr.  Dwinhw.  Weflv  I  soaose  w«  had 
better,  what  ? 

—  Smn*  plM*  that's  not  t«a  dMr,  s«id  Mrs.  DedahiSL 

—  Uadwd— ^sf 

—  T«*    Hnms  qpiet  plac*. 

—  Q<*y  «to"«>_^«mM  Htijii  i      <|Bid%.     It   doesnt 

^r  ""'^S.^  h«to»  timai  with  short  nevroos  steps, 
""■,''■•  Msy  trisd  ta  laap  up  with  him,  miling  afao 
«t  hi*  — 
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—  Take  it  e»«y  like  »  good  young  feliov,  aaid  his 
fatb«r.    We're  not  ont  for  the  half  mile,  are  we  t 

For  a  «wift  season  of  merrymaking  the  money  of  his 
prizes  ran  through  Stephen's  fingers.  Great  parcels 
..  of  groceries  and  delicacies  and  dried  fruits  arrired  from 
the  city.  Every  day  he  drew  up  a  bill  of  fare  for  the 
family  and  every  night  led  a  party  of  three  or  four  to 
the  theatre  to  see  /nyomor  or  TA*  Lady  of  Lyons.  In  his 
coat  pockets  he  carried  squares  of  Vienna  chocolate  for 
bis  guests  while  his  trousers'  pockets  bulged  with 
masses  of  silver  and  copper  coins.  He  bought  presents 
for  everyone,  overhauled  his  room,  wrote  out  resolutions, 
_  marshalled  his  books  up  and  down  their  shelves,  pored 
upon  all  kinds  of  price  lists,  drew  up  a  form  of  common- 
wealth for  the  household  by  which  every  member  of  it 
held  some  office,  opened  a  loan  bank  for  his  family  and 
pressed  loans  on  willing  borrowers  so  that  he  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  making  ont  receipts  and  reckoning  the 
interests  on  the  sums  lent.  When  he  could  do  no  more 
he  drove  up  and  down  the  city  in  trams.  Then  the 
season  of  pleasure  came  to  an  «ad.  The  pot  of  pink 
enamel  paint  gave  out  and  the  wadnscot  of  his  bedroom 
remained  with  its  unfinished  and  ill-plastered  coat. 

His  household  returned  to  its  usual  way  of  life.  His 
mother  had  no  further  occasion  to  upbraid  him  for 
squandering  his  money.  He,  too,  returned  to  his  old 
life  at  school  and  all  his  novel  witerprises  fell  to  pieces. 
The  commonwealth  fell,  the  loan  bank  closed  its  coffers 
and  its  books  on  a  sensible  loss,  the  rules  of  life  which 
he  had  drawn  about  himseU  fell  into  desuetude. 

How  foolish  his  aim  had  been !  He  had  tried  to  build 
a  breakwater  of  order  and  elegance  against  the  sordid 
tide  of  life  without  him  and  to  dam  up,  by  rules  of 
conduct  and  active  interests  and  new  filial  relations,  the 
powerful  recurrence  of  the  tide  within  him.  Useless. 
From  without  as  from  within  the  water  had  flowed  over 
his  barriers:  their  tide  began  once  more  to  jostle 
fiercely  above  the  crmnbled  mole. 

He  saw  clearly,  too,  his  own  futile  isolation.  He  had 
not  gone  one  st^  nearer  the  lives  he  had  sought  to 
approach,  nor  bridged  the  restless  ebame  and  rancour 
that  had  divided  him  from  mother  and  brother  and 
sMter.  He  felt  that  he  was  hardly  of  the  one  blood  with 
them  but  stood  to  them  ratber  in  the  mystical  kinship  of 
fosterage,  foster  child  and  foster  brother. 

He  turned  to  appease  the  fierce  longings  of  his  heart 
before  which  everything  else  was  idle  and  alien.  He 
cared  little  that  he  was  in  mortal  sin,  that  his  life  had 
^Y?  to  *>•  »  tiwne  of  subterfuge  and  falsehood. 
Bewde  the  savage  desire  within  hkn  to  realise  the  enor- 
mities which  he  brooded  on  nothing  was  sacred.  He 
bore  cynically  with  the  shameful  details  of  his  seeret 
nots  m  which  he  exulted  to  defile  with  patience  whatever 
unage  had  attracted  his  eyes.  By  day  and  by  night  he 
moved  among  distorted  imagee  of  the  outer  world.  A 
figure  that  had  seemed  to  him  by  day  demure  and 
umocent  came  towards  him  by  night  through  the  winding 
darkness  of  sleep,  her  face  transfigured  by  a  lecherous 
eunmng,  her  eyes  bright  with  brutish  joy.  Only  the 
morning  pained  him  with  its  dun  memory  of  dark 
orgiastic  not,  its  keen  and  humiliating  sense  of  trans- 
gression. 

He  returned  to  his  wanderings.  The  veiled  autumnal 
eyenmgs  led  him  from  street  to  street  as  they  had  led 
hun  years  before  along  the  quiet  avenues  of  Blackrock. 
But  no  vision  of  trim  front  gardens  or  of  kindly  bghts 
in  the  windows  poured  a  tender  influence  upon  him  now 
Only  at  times,  m  the  pauses  of  his  desire,  when  the 
luxury  th^  was  wasting  him  gave  room  to  a  softer 
languor,  the  image  of  Mercedes  traversed  the  back- 
ground of  his  memory.  He  saw  again  t*e  small  white 
bouse  and  the  garden  <rf  rosebushes  on  the  road  that  led 
to  the  mountains  and  he  remembered  the  sadly  proud 
gMtore  of  rehMAl  wUch  he  was  to  make  ^Mre,  standing 
with  her  in  the  moonKt  garden  after  years  of  estrange- 
ment and  adventure.  At  those  mom«it«  the  soft 
speeehes  of  CTande  Mehiotte  k»»  to  kk  1^  and  eased 
his  unrest.  A  tender  premowiMM  toadied  him  of  the 
tryst  he  had  then  looked  forwaH  to,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
horrible  reality  which  lay  between  his  hope  of  th<n  and 
now,  of  the  holy  encounter  he  had  then  imagined  at 
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wtLr'S."  "**  *'"'''•''  '^  inexperience  wer.  „ 
Such  momenta  passed  and  the  wasting  fires  of  i  ^ 
sprang  up  ag«n.  The  verses  p«,sed  from  his  lip.  Z 
the  inarticulate  cnes  and  the  unspoken  brutal  wort, 
rushed  forth  from  his  brain  to  force  a  pass«e^ 
blood  was  m  revolt.  He  wandered  up  Td  2f ^  J" 
dark  slimy  streeto  peering  into  the  gloom  o<  lane«  «J 
doorways,  listening  eagerly  for  any  sound.  He  i^^ 
to  himself  like  some  baffled  prowling  beast.  He  w«Zw 
to  sin  with  another  of  his  kind,  to  force  another  beZf 
sin  with  him  and  to  exult  with  her  in  sin.  He  feltlmT 
dark  presence  moving  irresistibly  upon  him.  itomZl 
darkness,  a  presence  subtle  and  mimnurous  as  a  flon^ 
fillmg  him  wholly  with  itself.  Its  murmur  besieged  W, 
ea«  like  the  murmur  of  some  multitude  in  gleeo'  it. 
subtle  streams  penetrated  his  being.  His  hands  clMihiS 
convulsively  and  his  teeth  set  together  as  he  suffer^ 
the  agony  of  its  penetration.  He  stretched  out  his  aim. 
m  the  street  to  hold  fast  the  frail  swooning  form^ 
eluded  him  and  incited  him :  and  the  cry  that  he  had 
strangled  for  so  long  in  his  throat  issued  from  his  Unt 
It  broke  from  him  like  a  waU  of  despair  from  a  hell  of 
sufierers  and  died  in  a  wail  of  furious  entreaty,"  a  cry 
for  an  miquitous  abandonment,  a  cry  which  was  but  the 
echo  of  obscene  scrawl  which  he  had  read  on  the  oozinif 
wall  of  a  urinal.  ^ 

He  had  wandered  into  a  maze  of  narrow  and  dirty 
streets.  From  the  foul  laneways  he  heard  bursts  of 
hoarse  not  and  wrangling  and  the  drawling  of  dnmkm 
singers.  He  walked  onward,  undismayed,  wondering 
whether  he  had  strayed  into  the  quarter  of  the  Jews. 
Women  and  girls  dressed  in  long  vivid  gowns  traversed 
the  street  frtwi  house  to  house.  They  were  leasurely  and 
perfumed.  A  trembling  seized  him  and  his  eyes  grew 
dim.  The  yellow  gasflames  arose  before  his  troabled 
vision  against  the  vapoury  sky,  burning  as  if  before  an 
altar.  Before  the  doors  and  in  the  lighted  halls  groups 
were  gathered  arrayed  as  for  some  rite.  He  was  in 
another  worid :  he  had  awakened  from  a  slumber  of 
centuries. 

He  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  his  heart 
clamouring  against  his  bosom  in  a  tumult.  A  yonng 
woman  dressed  in  a  long  pink  gown  laid  her  ^aod  on 
his  arm  to  detain  him  and  gazed  into  his  face.  She 
said  gaily: 

—  Oood  night,  Willie  dear  I 

Her  room  was  warm  and  lightsome.  A  huge  doll  ast 
with  her  legs  apart  in  the  copioue  easychair  beside  the 
bed.  He  tried  to  bid  his  tongue  speak  that  he  mi^ 
seem  at  ease,  watching  her  as  she  undid  her  gown, 
noting  the  proud  conscious  movements  of  the  perfumed 
head. 

As  he  stood  silent  in  the  middle  of  the  room  she  came 
over  to  him  and  embraced  him  gaily  and  gravely.  Her 
round  arms  held  him  firmly  to  her,  and  he,  seeing  her 
face  lifted  to  him  in  serious  calm  and  feeling  the  warm 
calm  rise  and  fall  of  her  breast,  all  but  burst  into 
hysterical  weeping.  Tears  of  joy  and  of  relief  shone  in 
his  delighted  eyes  and  his  lips  parted  though  they  would 
not  speak. 

She  passed  her  tinkling  hand  through  his  hair,  calling 
him  a  little 'rascal 

—  Give  me  a  kiss,  she  said. 

His  lips  would  not  bend  to  kiss  her.  He  wanted  to  b« 
held  firmly  in  her  arms,  to  be  caressed  slowly,  slowlj, 
slowly.  In  her  arms  he  felt  that  he  had  suddenly  become 
strong  and  fearless  and  sure  of  himaelf.  But  his  lip* 
would  not  bend  to  kiss  her. 

With  a  sudden  movement  she  bowed  his  head  asci 
joined  her  lips  to  his,  and  he  read  the  meaning  of  her 
movMuents  in  her  frank  uplifted  eyes.  It  was  too  mudi 
for  him.  He  closed  his  eyes,  surrendering  himself  to 
her,  body  and  mind,  conscious  of  nothing  in  the  worid 
but  the  dark  pressure  of  her  softly  parting  lips-  T''*' 
pressed  upon  his  brain  as  apoa  hia  lip*  ••  though  they 
were  the  vehicle  of  a  vague  speeek ;  aai  between  them  be 
felt  an  unknown  and  timid  preMutr»,  darker  than  ^ 
swoon  of  sin,  softer  than  sound  or  odoor. 

(To  h»  conMwMd.) 
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-Great  walls  of  green,  ,^  " 

City  that  is  alar. 

We  gallop  along  ;"'  '         '       '    ''     . 

Alert  and  penetrating,  7-     _■  ^   ''_|       ~~ 

Roads  open  about  us, 
Housetops  keep  at  a  distance. 

Soft-curling  tendrils, 

Swim  backwards  from  our  image: 

We  are  a  red  bulk. 

Projecting  the  angular  city,  in  shadows,  at  our  feet. 

Black  coarse-squared   shapes, 

Hump  and  growl  and  assemble. 

It  is  the  city  that  takes  us  to  itself, 

Vast  thunder  riding  down  strange  skies. 

An  arch  under  which  we  slide 

Divides  our  lives  for  us: 

After  we  have  pa«aed  it 

We  know  we  have  left  something  behind 

We  shall  not  see  again. 

Passivity, 

Gravity, 

Are  changed  into  hesitating,  clanking  pistons  and 

wheels. 
The  trams  come  whooping  up  one  by  one. 
Yellow  pulse-beats  siveading  through  darkness. 

Music-hall  posters  squall  out : 

The  passengers  shrink  together, 

I  enter  indelicately  into  all  their  souls. 

It  is  a  glossy  skating  rink. 

On  which  winged  spirals  clasp  and  bend  each  other : 
And  suddenly  slide  backwards  towards  the  centre, 
After  a  too-brief  release. 

A  second  arch  is  a  wall 

To  separate  our  souls  from  rotted  cables 

Of  stale  greeimess. 

A  shadow  cutting  off  the  country  from  us, 
Out  of  it  rise  red  walls. 

Tet  I  revolt :  I  bend,  I  twist  myself, 
I  curl  into  a  million  convolutions : 
Pink  shapes  without  angle. 
Anything  to  be  soft  and  woolly. 
Anything  to  escape. 

Sudden  lurch  of  clamours^    ,^„     |,  ,         ,^. 
Two  more  viaducts 
Stretch  out  red  yokes  of  steel. 
Crushing  my  rebellion. 

My  soul 

Shrieking 

Is  jolted  forwards  by  a  long  hot  bar— 

toto  direct  distances. 

It  pierce*  the  small  of  my  ba<^ 

ABPBOAOiH. 


Only  this  morning  I  sang  o£  rmm; 

tJ?!'   ■^.  ^!*  *  »'"*'  »t*^' 

"'^  *      ■  kk*  air 


^w  I  see  with  a  swift  star*, 
n»e  city  forcing  up  tiuMM^  tk* 
^UKk  cubes  close  pil««|  ■■<  mb 
over. 


My  roses  are  battered  into  pulp; 

And  there  swells  up  in  me 

Sudden  desire  for  something  changeless, 

Thrusts  of  sunless  rock 

Unmelted  by  hissing  wheels.  ""/f,  ' 

AKEIVAL. 

Here  is  too  swift  a  movement,  , .  „ 

The  rest  is  too  stilL  ,     '  -i 


It  is  a  red  sea ■ 

Licking 

The  housefronts. 

They  quiver  gently 

From  base  to  summit. 

Aipples  of  impulse  run  through  them. 

Flattering  resistance. 

Soon  they  will  fall; 

Already  smoke  yearns  upward. 

Clouds  of  dust. 

Crash  of  collapsing  cubes. 

I  prefer  deeper  patience. 
Monotony  of  stalled  beasts. 

0  angle-builders. 

Vainly  have  you  prolonged  your  effort. 

For  I  descend  amid  you. 

Past  rungs  and  slopes  of  curving  slippery  steeL 

WALK. 

Sudden  struggle  for  foothold  on  the  pavement, 
Familiar  ascensitm. 

1  do  not  heed  the  city  any  more. 
It  has  given  me  a  duty  to  perform. 
I  pass  along  nonchalantly. 

Insinuating  myself  into  self-baffiing  movementa. 

Impalpable  charm  of  back  streets 

In  which  I  find  myself: 

Cool   spaces  filled  with  shadow. 

Passers-hijc,  white  hammocks  in  the  sunlight. 

Bulging  outcrush  into  old  tumult; 
Attainment,  as  (rf  a  narrow  harbour, 
Of  some  shop  forgotten  by  traffic 
With  cool-corridored  walk. 


'BUS-TOP. 


Black  shapes  bending 
Taxicabs  crush  in  the  crowd 

The  tops  are  each  a  shining  square 

Shuttles  that  steadily  press  tJirongh  woolly  fabric. 


Drooping  blosscon,  .  *"   " 

Gas-standards  over 
Spray  out  jingling  tumult 
Of  white-hot  rays. 

Monotonous  domes  of  bowler-hats 
Vibrate  in  the  heat. 


Silently,  easily  we  sway  through  braying  traffic, 
Down  the  crowded  street. 
The  tumult  crouches  over  us. 
Or  suddenly  drifts  to  one  side. 

TBAirSPOSinON. 

I  am  blown  like  a  lamt 
Hither  and  thitltsr. 
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The  city  about  an 

Sesolres  itself  into  sound  of  many  voices. 

Bustling  and  flattering, 

Leaves  shaken  by  the  breeze. 

A  million  forces  ignore  me,  I  know  not  why, 

I  am  drunken  with  it  aU. 

Suddenly  I  feel  an  immense  will 

Stored  up  hitherto  and  uneoDscions  till  this  instant. 

Projecting  my  body 

Across  a  street,  in  the  face  of  all  its  traffic. 
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I  dart  and  dash:  v 

I  do  not  know  why  I  go. 
These  people  watch  me, 
I  yield  them  my  adventure. 

Lamly  I  lonnge  through  labyrinthine  corridors, 
And  with  eyes  suddenly  altered, 
I  peer  into  an  office  I  do  not  know. 
And  wonder  at  a  startled  face  that  penetrates  my 
own. 

.J.  wn  '<■•■  she  '  ■■ 

Boses — pavement — 

I  will  take  all  this  city  away  with  me— 

People  —  uproar  —  the    pavement     jostling    and 

nickering — 
Women  with  incredible  eyelids;^     ...  -      . 
Dandies  in  spats:  "'"     -■     '  ^ '       ' 

Hard-faced  throng  discussing  me— I  know  them  all. 
1  will  take  them  away  with  me, 
I  insistently  rob  them  of  their  essence, 
I  must  have  it  aiX  before  night. 
To  sing  amid  my  green. 

I  would  glide  out  unobservant  '"■^""^    '        '  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  traffic 

Blown  like  a  leaf  jj  «i;  i.»;  ijtv>j  i  .ju  I 

Hither  and  thither, 

KU  the  city  resolves  itsetf  into  a  clamonr  of  voices, 

O^ing  boUowiy,  Kko  the  wind  rustling  through  the 

forest. 
Against  the  frozen  honsefronts: 
Lost  in  the  glitter  of  a  million  movonaits.     '^  ^••-  "t. 


PEBIPETEIA. 
I  can  no  kmger  Ibtd  a  jJace  for  myself: 

There  are  too  many  things  to  detain  me. 
But  the  force  behind  is  recUess. 


Lost  amid  °greenn«ga 

We  will  sleep  all  night ; 

And  in  the  morning 

Coming  forth,  we  will  shake  wet  wing* 

Over  the  settled  dust  of  te-di^. 

The  city  hurls  its  cobbled  streets  after  us 
To  drive  us  faster.  ' 

We  must  attain  the  night 

Before  endless  processions 

Of  lamps 

Push  us  back. 

A  clock  with  quivering  hands 

Leaps  to  the  trajectory-angle  of  our  departure. 

We  leave  behind  pale  traces  of  achievement- 
Fires  that  we  kindled  but  were  too  tired  to  pat  out 
Broad  gold  fans  brushing  sofUy  over  dark  wall. 
Stifled  uproar  of  night.  ' 

We  are  already  cast  forth: 
The  signal  of  our  departure 
Jerks  down  before  we  have  learned  we  are  to  go. 

STATION. 

We  descend  f. '*a.'ii-j. 

Into  a  wall  of  green 
Straggling  shapes: 
Afterwards  node  are  seen. 

I  find  myself 

Aloae.  ,^.i.f»4JJVc.. 

I  look  back : 

The  city  has  grown 


•-'•i-' 


One  grey  wall 
Windowed,  unUt. 
Heavily,  night 
Crushes  the  face  of  it. 

^j  j(y  memories  freese 
'  Like  birds'  cry 
^'  In  hollow  trees. 

I  go  oa 

Up  and  outright 
To  the  hostility 
--.Of  night.  ^.---- 


T->  %.T 


Noise,  uproar,  move 

Slide  me  outwards. 

Black  sleet  shivering    ■  ^ 


•IT' 


In  thiA  iiingles  of  grera,  this  ggrration, 

My  centrifugal  folly, 

nrongh  roaring  dust  and  futility  pattered, 

Will  find  its  own  repose. 

Golden  lights  will  gleam  out  sullenly  into  silence. 

Before  I  return. 

MID-FUCmT. 

We  rush,  a  black  throng. 
Straight  upon  darkneaa: 
Motes  scattered 
By  the  are's  raja. 

Over  the  bridge  fluttering. 
It  is  theatre-time. 
No  one  heeds. 


LUCIE   DELARUE-MARDRUS 

BECAUSE,  no  doubt,  she  is  not  dull  and  pompoos, 
(ar-fetched,  or  abstract  and  symbolicaJ,  Mme. 
Delaijue-Mardms  (in  her  aspect  as  novelist,  for  «ll» 
is  also  a  poet)  has  not  the  popularity,  or  "press,"  «• 
they  say  in  France,  she  deserves.  She  is  read  by  »11 
but  she  is  criticised  by  many.  Yet  her  last  book,  "I* 
Cancre "  (Fasquelle),  might  be  signed  by  a  Gorki  or 
an  Andreief  without  a  whit  of  dia^Mttour  to  tiheia 
Lucie  Delarae-Mardrus  is  the  greatest  French  resW 
since  Rousseau  and  Flaubert.  For  there  is  much  to  be 
done  with  plain,  vigorons  reaUty,  but  fe«w  can  do  it 
Most  realists  have  tried  to  reader  life  by  enomeralaoa 
of  facts  and  detaila— this  is  life  catalogued,  piiiii«<l< 
stuffed,  and  sterilised  like  spedmaaa  m  iiMiinmn  Iter 
used  the  mind's  eye  to  ••«  JU*^  Hkm  reality  mmm** 
them,  for  Nature  is  not  approached  with  the  rsaMa> 
but  with  the  senaaa  aad  intatiaa.  Hkmwtttm,  «•»  wt^ 
impose,  did  not  niiiatjiuM  imriiiptiiM  iialniiirt  m 
tlMwy,  that  the  Bovei— wUek  ia  MolkwmWI  fkr  fsatat 
—^rm  pwrtimdariy  wosMn'a  apheM.  Maa  wo«M  t^m 
to  be  a  too  intellectual  ^««i»»»«,]  fof  Ai.  Ions  «t  litsM* 


ture,  had  we  not  Thomas  Hardy,  the  Suaaiaiis,  and  so 
many  women  more  gifted  for  the  science,  than  the 
romance,  of  life !  Notwithstanding  these  reservations 
the  tot  novel  was  written  by  a  woman — for  Mme.  de 
layette  preceded  Siohardaon  by  half  a  century — and 
80  no  doubt,  will  be  the  last. 

Given  the  scope  of  a  novri,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  show  one  superior  to  this  portrait  of  a  dul- 
lard. It  is  eveiythmg  a  novel  can  be  and  nothing  it 
should  not  It  has  all  the  qualiti^  and,,  none  of  the 
faults,  to  be  found  in  many  a  so-called  masterpiece  (by 
Pickens,  Thackeray,  Balzac,  Maupassant,  for  instasoe)  ; 
but  there  are  few  wh«  would  agree  to  this. 

I3ie  "dullard"  ia  Um  aoB  «{  a  ooontry  gentleman 
viho  had  rural  tastes  and  "a  modem  soul  in  spite  of 
his  name,"  and  who,  as  was  chronicled  by  an  old 
governess  in  her  memoirs  of  the  family,  "  died — heroic 
example ! — on  a  mowing-  and  binding-machine  of  the 
latest  type  in  the  jMresence  of  his  routine-crusted 
tenants."  An  attempt  to  educate  the  boy  after  his 
father's  death,  and  the  family's  desertion  of  the  estate, 
in  the  customary  civilised  and  citadine  way,  fails,  and 
iJie  young  nobleman  is  put  as  a  common  agricultural 
labourer  on  a  farm  within  sight  of  the  chdteau  which 
wonid  have  been  his  inheritance  had  his  mother  not 
sold  it  over  his  head. 

The  account  of  his  hard,  lonely  life,  in  a  district  which 
ia  the  author's  dearly-loved  native  land,  gives  her  oiq>or- 
tnnities  for  description  as  fuD  of  flavour  as  is  home- 
made bread,  and  such  as  have  characterised  previous 
other  boofcs-^iotably  "Marie,  Fille-mAre,"  the  finest 
and  most  tragic  piece  of  French  fiction  since  "  Madame 
Bovaiy"  (I  wonder  how  many  people  will  start  at  this 
assertion?),  and  the  equivalent  in  pathos  to  "Teas  of 
the  Dnrbervilles." 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the  Nonnan  peasant  is 
liks-thst  race  which  has  inherited  from  its  Scandinavian 
•Bcestors  a  trait  epitomised  by  Hamlet  and  expressed 
in  their  familiar  loeutMO,  "  peut-4tre  bien  que  oui,  peut- 
tee  bien  non" — 

"H  y  a,  dajis  cette  phrase  grossi^re,  oomme  dans 
cette  pens^e  profonde,  on  seul  et  m6me  principe.  De 
ce  grand  doute  m^taphysique  prockle  en  ligne  directe 
cette  defiance  madr6e,  et,  dans  les  deux,  vit  un  pareil 
esprit  de  lutte  abstraite."  (The  popular  Nornian  phrase 
and  Hamlet's  famous  "To  be.")  "  N'y  art-il  pas  Vk 
1  origine  de  toute  la  plaidoirie  normande  1  Le  pour  y 
contredit  le  eontre  Jusqu'aux  extremes  limites  de  la 
cmcane,  et  ce  sont  deux  avocats  d'^gale  force  dont  on 
18  Terra  jamais  finir  le  d^bat.  De  cette  pa«ile^  it  cette 
psrolehli,  on  paroourt  d'un  bout  k  I'autre  les  degr6s 
d  one  unique  teheEe :  an  haut,  l'offir»yaate  oasuistique 
"in  pnnce  gonial;  en  baa,  la  finauderie  d'un  panvre 
P«  de  ferme.  Mais  Fun  et  I'autre,  k  de  teUes  dis- 
™ce8,  mettent  toute  leur  ruse  i  fuir  un  semblable 
^^e,  bien  aatreBeat  teniMa  «■'»  pte«  ■■B—mni^ 
•«  Mouion  a  pnndn."—  i^ts^;,^ -■::>  -vwkft-w.A,,  ,  ,.,?  ,«.-.,  j 

read  Lucie  Delarue-Martlrwr  "Aw  Nonmoi  peteant— 
su^raous,  grasping,  harsh,  but  touchingly  patriarchal, 
M  witness  that  son— in  all  other  circumstances  rough 
ano  brutal— who,  rather  than  contradict  hia  father  when 
"ot  Of  Jui  opmion,  will  leave  the  room,  and  who  will 
"f  By  Jhs  aide  holding  his  hand  through  a  whole  ni^t 
M  Mckness  If  you  think,  with  Heine,  that  art  flows 
™m  wounds,  then  you  will  ftad  art  in  Laci*  Delarue- 
^Mus,  and  scathing  criticism  of  human  pettinesa— by 
noaff  f"*  °°  nonsense  can  deceive,  is  whom  thM*  ia 
with  «  i*'  "*'  P"*"'  "*'  niincing  of  words,  one  gifted 

indL  *?""  '  8«°8ible,  and,  therefore,  often  humorous 
judgment-you  wiU  also  find  in  her  books. 

aofr^^""^*^*"'  '^  convey  more  than  mere  praise.  This 

bwt^'M  rP*""**'"  »«i  mfm  yott  an  idea  of  the 
■""^  8     local  colour  " : 

ssog-^V'*.""*"''  •  •  .  Bar  uae  «dbt»  de  bois  blanc 
"WW  u  tmJe  oir<«,  pannis  dea  aeovivea  aa  Mboti 


et  dont  les  ongles  rognis  sont  noirs,  manger  une  soupe, 
puia  des  legumes,  dans  une  mfene  ^poisse  assiette,  avec 
im  convert  de  plomb,  un  oonteau  de  poohe ;  retoumer 
cette  assiette  au  moment  du  fromage;  ne  voir  ensuite 
apparaltre  aucun  dessert,  aucun  fruit;  boire  le  cidre 
dana  un  gros  yerre  ou  dans  im  bol;  se  sentir  trop  cor- 
rect, trop  droit,  parfaitement  stranger  vis  k  vis  des 
autras  qui,  les  farae  sur  la  table,  le  visage  baiss^  vers 
la  nourriture,  mastiquent  avec  bruit  sane  parler  ni  se 
regarder,  tandis  que  la  mteagire  et  la  servante,  sans 
cesse,  vont  at  viennent  d'un  air  mome,  que  tout  cela 
confire  au  repas  gnoasitee,  utilitaire,  triste  allure!" 

For  emotion  read  this: 

"D  sentit  qu'il  ne  pourrait  rien  dire  de  plus,  jamais 
rien  dire  de  plus.  Le  grand  drame  de  la  timidity  vivait 
en  luL  Tout  ce  qu'il  avait  k  raoonter  de  lui-mdme :  ses 
hauts,  ses  bas,  ses  disillusions,  ses  surprises,  et  cette 
ivresse  de  la  solitude  qu'D  reesentait  cheque  jour  plus 
violemment,  tout  cela,  c'^tait  trop  compliqu^  pour  6tre 
exprim^  par  son  vocal>ulaire  de  gamin.  II  faudrait  un 
esprit  fait,  plein  d'exp^rience  et  riche  de  mots  subtila, 
pour  dire  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  un  &me  d' enfant.  Quand 
nous  I'avons  acquise,  cette  maturity,  il  n'est  plus  temps 
de  noue  en  servir.  Nons  avons  oubli^  notre  enfance. 
Nous  n'avons  plus  rien  k  raconter  sur  elle.  Les  enfants,, 
ces  graiids  passionn^s,  ces  grands  myst^rienx,  sont  des 
muets.    Leur  vie  intense  est  sans  paroles." 

"  L'automne  !  Un  tourment  strange  agite  1' adolescent 
n  lui  semble  qu'il  ne  pent  pas  laisser  perdre  cette  beauts, 
qu'il  faut  la  retenir  par  quelque  moyen— oui,  la  retenir, 
la  fixer.  II  ramasse  des  feuiUes  mortee,  ardentes  et 
belles  comme  des  fleurs.  H  les  regarde,  il  les  presse 
centre  ses  joues.  H  ne  sait  que  faire.  Un  joiir,  a  bout 
d'^otion,  il  arrache  un  feuillet  au  petit  camet  de  poche 
oil  les  commissions  et  les  comptes  sont  inscrites.  C'est 
une  aorte  de  fblie  qui  le  pr«aid.  Avec  son  crayon,  il 
griffonne  nerveusement  sur  le  bout  de  pepier:  'Les 
feuilles.  Les  arbres.  Jaune.  Jaone  .  .  .  Rouge.  Des 
flammes,  des  flammes  aux  arbres.  Des  laogues  de  fen 
comme  le  Saint  Esprit.  Je  ne  saos  pas  .  .  .'  Et  c'est 
le  besoin  d'icrire  qui  vient  de  nattre  en  lui.  pr<par6  par 
des  mois  de  songe — ^I'instinct,  irresistible,  comme  une 
force  naturelle,  de  faire  des  poimes.  .  .  .  Que  faire  I 
H  veut  oftrir  la  beauts  d«  l'automne  k  quelqu'un,  k 
Dieu,  peut-atre ;  ou  bien  ii  lui-m6me.  L'offrir  .  .  . 
L'offnr  .  .  .  Et  c'est  une  angoisse  qui  le  brise,  qui  le 
tient  iveUli  toute  la  nuit,  enfantin  et  lyrique,  ouUieux 
de  tout,  poMMi." 

"  Georges  Antoine  pria  Dieu  de  le  d^livrer  de  ses 
perplexit4s,  de  le  rendrs  fort  et  noble.  Tout  son  Stre 
aspirait  vers  quelque  precision.  II  n'en  pouvait  plus  de 
se  sentir  vague  comme  les  nnagee,  oomme  la  vent,  somme 
la  mer." 

Thie  for  critiqua  d*  momn;  

"  Pr68entement,  musiciens,  peintres,  ^rivains,  savants, 
hommes  d'Etat,  ne  vivent  que  de  pocti-pris.  Les  una 
disent  '«cole,'  lee  autres  'systAme,'  lea  antres  'nuances 
politiques,'  et  tons  penaent,  an  tend,  'reclame.'  Mes- 
quiaerie  et  mesquinerie.  .  .  .  Qu'est-ce  qn'est  devenn 
'amour?  Et  sans  chercher  si  heat,  qu'est-ce  qu'eat 
devenue  la  simple  et  bonne  bohteia  des  pr^dAcesseurs » 
11  a  y  a  mSme  plus  d'incompris  aux  longs  cheveu^  II 
n'y  a  plus  d'originaux.  Dis  vingt  ans,  on  est  toua  cor- 
rects, maie  plos  on  moins  ridicnlee.  Tout  est  antb- 
pathique,  sec  comme  nne  conversation  de  boursiootiera.. 
...  Get  iti  k  Deauville,  un  demi-«astor  m'a  dit  ce  mot 
a^lmiiable:  'La  saison  est  vraiment  int^reesante  cette 
ann^e.  D  y  a  tant  de  perles  autour  du  cou  des  femmes 
qa  on  creirait  qn'on  las  danae.'  Aiasi,  I'on  ne  dit  plus 
d  line  feaune  qu'eUe  est  jolie  on  laade.  Oa  dit,  '  IBe 
»  des  pedes  ««  eUe  n'en  a  pea." 

And,  between  the  realist  aad  die  satirist  peers  the 
poet  IB  the  following  lines: 

Certains  jours,  je  ne  suis  sur  terae 

Qti'nn  sombre  revenant. 
Qui  par  le  peya  chamiaoat, 

S'(  ■"    ■ 
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Je  mia,  de  ii)«s  morts  onUM«, 

L'Ame  tonjonn  en  peine, 
Tandia  qn'iU  eont,  bras  repli<», 

Dmu  1»  terre  prochjune. 

J«  cherehe,  le  Icmg  des  chemin«, 

Letir  fngitive  trace, 
Je  sens  en  moi  hnrler  ma  raoKl '    ': ,    ''."'. 

Et  je  me  tords  les  mains.  i,.  i 

Je  dis  k  tons  les  coins  de  route        ^        • 
%  De  mon  terroir  nonnand:  *"•» 

"Ds  ont  paas^  par  li,  sans  doute,  ^r— -r^— 
Dans  lenr  Age  channant." 

«•      r       .#•  oil :  "  O  pires  de  mon  pAre, 
1 .  .  BeTiTex-vous  en  moi  1 

Et  toi,  le  dernier  dans  la  terre,  "'  ^ 

Depuis  h  longtempa  froid  T 

"  Dans  mon  souvenir  je  tous  port« 
Lourde  paternity.  ' 

Mon  Ame  est,  parfois  A6}k  morte 
De  Totre  ^temitt. 

.•. 
B*pond6z  hii  qui  hante  seal 
^         Les  bois,  les.prte,  lea  eaox. 

Le  lonrd"  topbeau,  oomme  une  menle, 
A-t-il  tue  -ROB  OS  t 

"^[***-c«  q«e  de  par  mes  vertibres 
.,  Q'le  Tons  r^vez  tont, 

Et  Buis-je,  sort  des  plus  fnnibrea, 
TJne  tombe  deboutt" 

TThis  book  is  Yivid  because  it  yibratea  with  tlie  per- 
Kmabty  of  rts  author,  for  it  is  the  artist's  life  wS 
lends  oonvicbon  to  his  work  far  more  than   the  coT 

^S"  ^tjr'^'^.^  *^«  rendX  :fr; 
«wt^Tl.^,  narratave  «  bat  the  form  without  the 
S^^ii  ..•  ""^""'""'t  ""^dwl  to  animate  it.  to  make 
rt^le,  has  ,te  «>urce  in,  flows  directly  from,  the  nar- 

,.:■',...■  J^    ,  „■'.,.'    ',"  °-   '-(■/■'  Muwn.  Cioucowsx^. 


NORTHCUFra'S    NICE    PAPER 
AGAIN. 

T*mt»  Literary  Supplement. 


Wy  U,  ij^ 


"SWEDEN  IN  SUMMER." 

-Wem. 

"Across  this  scene  of  iadpient  terror  waits*.  .     • 
as  a  sylph,  the  Austrian  attadi*."  ^^w**,  ••  any 

The  aante, 

"Tfr.  Baring  writes  for  the  average  man." 

— The  game. 

wl'n^'tK*  ~'i'*^  "  •  dedicatory  letter  to  Mr  E  R 
WeDs,  the  author  was  piqued  at  discovering  by  LriA.; 
W  very  greaUy  Russia  may  be  misunder'^Tt 

.  -■.    s  .«,  '  :.^..»;^'"^  ^*''"^  Supplemeat 

"There  is  something  magnificent  and  fascinatin.  i 
the  very  idea  of  a  survey  of  the  British  Em^^^  "" 

— Same. 

"Leads  us  o«t  of  the  little  aims  and  the  conv.nfJnn.i 
considerations  to  the  simple  duty  of  foUowrg  ScS 
of  what  we  kno>w  to  be  the  birth. " 

......  r   .  >::    I  .  fv  ,  — ^Yet  again. 

(U^^'~^^  ^V*}'  "*  *°^°«f  **»•  successes  of  ths 
VaUey,     which  has  reached,  etc." 

■.-"..        '■  ~^*"^  Literary  Supplement  adrt. 

"?!^l  book  embodies  the  results  of  an  inquiry  rag. 

frt^  If.^*  Birmingham  City  Council  into  the  'caa», 

I.-  ..'v^™'*'"'"  ""  character  and  earning  camuaty' 

which  ha.  been  observed  to  take  place  in  a  great  number 

"•forking  boys  of  that  city  within  two  or  thiM 
years  from  the  time  at  which  they  leave  the  elementary 
MhooL  The  author  obtained  from  the  Juvenile  Labour 
JUrauoj^juunes  and  particulars,  etc." 

— Tinut  Literary  Supplemeni 

"  This  fiction  ranges  the  world's  oceans.  Its  men  and 
women  are  of  divers  races,  of  four  continents.  Even  ite 
nmplert  seaman  ia  something  of  a  rare  bird." 

M-     W"  — Timet,  of  coarse. 

*^In  j^te  of  all  this  never  were  sheep  more  rigoronsljr 
tftvided  frcHn  goate  than  were  Greeks  from  Turks-a* 
pMhaps  may  be  shown  by  Aunt  Kaffiroe's  attitude." 
..I — r*in€J  Literary  Supplement 


Kudd.    J^ '  "—"""».  nnmarned,  fragile  of 

SJJed^  t^^S'  °^«^r^  ^'^^  «  »>•  mighTl^av 
enjoyed,  m  the  affw*  of  his  spiritual  life  a  true  lover 

perfect  and  delightfol  brother  and  friend." 

^  — rtMet  Literary  Supplement  continuing. 

kLU^  ******  ****  "P"***  **  **»•  Englirf*  language  and 
^^^    *"    •g«nci«i    of    nnificatioa   never    before 

—Timet  Literary. 

••TJike  the  relations  with  the  Mother  Country  to  the 
Ook«ues;  we  are  apt  to  aaaume,  as  Sir  Charles  Lac«i 
pomts  outin  his  chapter  upon  '  Administratioa.'  that 
were  are  two  parties  only  concerned." 

— rt«e«  Literary. 

•   "  ^  ^'"^P  ''*'  "»***  ««»ittod  to  see  Dalecarlia :  he  haa 
rnqteoted  one  of  the  iron  diatricta." 


ilS^  ^^^*''  '•■*'*«'^  unmarried,  fragile  of      ^  "But  comedy,  flourishing  in  •  tmU  which  gravalr 
»Ith,  «»d  nervons  over  such  health  «.  h.  ™i.K.  w.^      doubt,  the  necessity  of  i^ter,  baTt^oJ^berheld 

m  an  undeserved  suspicion." 


This  M  not  biography.  Well,  then,  is  it  ncienoet 
jErpwwfc  HeiMMtelm:  weigh'  Galton.  account  for  him: 
™*»^  ™  kim  the  Prmnethean  portievJom  vMHupt 
•mrjitan :  go  back  to  all  the  stoeka  and  strsndi 
a*d  Uoods  and  blends  that  you  can  find:  are  you  not 
landed,  at  last,  in  sormises  and  hypotheses,  in  proba- 
bilitiea  and  posubilitie.  t 

— Same. 


— Tm 


'  Literaiy  SupplenMMt. 


NOTICE. 

Txi  Saom  ia  now  cm  sak  in  Paria  at : 

AaHxn  Galcku,  211,  Bonievard  Baapail; 


J,ly  15,  1914 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

San  TO  COBHKSPOHDinrrBL— Wiifa  ptUe  mllinf  toftMi^kUitttrt 
unitr  ntmt  it  phtme,  tt*  mmte  it  a  tmtdUum  tf  jmilieatim 
thai  tie  turns  and  aMrem  of  eaok  aonttpondimt.  thmild  tt 
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tupplitd  to  the  Xditor. — En. 


% 


THE   ORIGIN   OF   DISTRUST   OF   PLEASUEE. 

'  To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 

Madam,  ,        .  ' 

First  aUow  me  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Harptir  for  flrinking 
lh«t  lie  attempted  no  explanation  of  the  strange  distruHt  which 
human  beings  have  of  some  pleasures  (that  thev  do  not  distrust 
all  i«  something  for  Mr.  Harp"  to  explain).  Bat  that  erplkna- 
tion  is  certainly  one  of  the  queerest  I  ever'heard  offered  for 
anything. 

To  assert  that  "  Chaatity,  ganeraUy  speaking,  is  immoral 
because  it  is  a  refusal  to  increase  the  amount  of  pleasure  in 
the  world,"  is  simply  to  beg  the  whole  question.  If  Uoence  in 
sexual  relations  would  increase  happiness— if  that  could  be 
prwerf-everyone  would  agree  that  we  need  not  restrain  our- 
selves. But  it  IS  just  this  proof  that  I  ask  for  ao^  look  for  in 
rain  from  my  opponents.  Instead  of  trying  to  give  it  thev 
busy  themselves  stnvmg  to  hide  the  deffcienct  inth  all  sorts 
of  rabbiBh  about  the  reiative  desires  of  men  and  women  l  about 
tbe  looseness  of  Old  Testament  men,  and  of  Walpole  and  Marl- 
borough; about  Ormuad  and  Ahriman. 

If  Mr.  Harpur  can  prove  his  assertions  about  this  last  extra- 
ordinary pair,  especially  if  he  can  prove  that  the  only  reason 
for  chastity  is  the  command  of  a  stupid,  cruel  fyrMt  whom 
human  beings  worship  and  obev  because  they  worship  power 
and  power  18  more  easily  exhibited  in  causing  pain  than 
lappiness,  then  his  contention  may  need  a  mbre  detailed  con- 
sideration. At  present,  I  must  say  I  cannot  beUeve  UuM:  Mr 
Harpur  is  seriou.s  ,n  hiB  cock-and-bull  yarn  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  wickedness.  When  I  am  convinced  that  £,  is  «Bd 
tta^  he  rea  ly  cannot  see  its  absurdities,  I  shall  take  the  trouble 
lo  point  out  some  of  them  to  Mm.  g,  B    W 
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c^J^  r*  to"  «V  iTL'^tlL"  *"  ■-«-,-  *atmos?;,;^*w'^^f 
read^  M  nnL^I^  •*  m  the  manner  that  would  conWrae  many 

p"rS^:"  rhe^XTof^Torrof  IA'  "I'tfnteS  t^  "^  ""*  '" 
viction  of  tmth  '•     T  fKi.il  v  or  An ,  1  wanted  to  produce  con- 
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AUTHORITY:  CONSCIENCE    AND  THE    OFFENCES. 


By  Dora  Mabsdew. 


T  DO  not  remember  which  of  Matthew  Arnold's  com- 
-*-  mentators  it  was — though  all  my  readers  doubtless 
will — who  made  the  observation  that  the  poet  in 
the  lyric  lines  "  Meeting,"  addressed  "  To  Marguerite," 
is  unconsciously  confused  by  a  mistake  as  to  identity 
among  his  drrnnatit  peraonce.     Says  Arnold : 

"  I  spring  to  make  my  choice, 

Again  in  tones  of  ire 
I  hear  a  God's  tremendons  voice : 

'  Be  connsell'd  and  retire.'  ": 

Of  conrse,  says  the  critic,  Arnold  had  confused  God 
with  Mrs.  Grundy.  The  remark  shows  how  completely 
an  earnest  critic  may  gaze  with  blind  eye  upon  the  most 
pronounced  characteristics  of  his  subject.  The  critic 
has  failed  to  see  that  there  is  in  those  four  lines  the 
nnmiatakable  cachet  of  the  epicure  in  blended  emotions. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  part  due  to  the  unseeing  visions  of  such 
commentaries  that  Arnold  is  not  much  read  now,  which 
u  a  pity,  because  be  is  the  cultured  "hoic*  flower  ©f 
that  superabundant  species  which  at  present  threatens 
to  cover  the  earth,  but  which  is  found  only  in  its  meaner 
varieties. 

With  Arnold,  the  knowledge  how  to  treat  the  thin 
and  febrile  among  emotions  was  a  consummated  instinct. 
Jnat  where  the  strength  of  emotions  ended,  he  made 
Mtaal  hia  opportunity  aa  confectioner  and  played  the 
artist  with  them  as  a  good  cook  will  with  an  insipid 
'egetable,  the  insipidity  of  which  occasions  the  oppor- 
'ojuty  to  work  in  the  foreign  flavours. 

Where  the  strength  of  emotion  equates  into  the  fear 
01  discomfort  and  the  clacking  tongues  of— 
"All  the  Pest, 
Eijfht  parents  and  the  children,  seven  aunts. 
And  sixteen  uncles  and  a  grandmother    . 

besides  a  lew  peal  friends, 
And  the  decencies  of  life," 
*  wh  (m  Mr.  Aldington's  opinion)  worked  up  audi 
^^traordmary  emotional  intenatty  "  in  Mr.  Hueflfer's 

in  tl.r"'i  "  ^  ^'•^  "  *"■  ""•*"«»  :  joso  !>««»,  right 
nick  of  time,  be  works  his  God  into  the  scheme. 


The  raucous  squealing  of  the  parlour  cockatoos  first 
melts  then  swells  into  the  organ  tones  of  a  "God's 
tremendous  voice":  the  angry  screams  of  the  horde 
waiting  to  pick  the  flesh  off  your  bones  merges  into  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty  Lord  stooping  to  counsel  you  in 
gentleness  and  give  you  a  tip  for  your  own  good.  Call 
these  compelling  tones  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  Mr. 
Critic,  and  you  reassemble  the  entire  harping  brood : 
the  act  of  an  unseeing  crude  man  unversed  in  the  game 
of  life !  A  child  might  do  it,  as  it  might  break  a  watch 
to  look  at  its  insides,  but  not  an  arch-priest  of  Culture. 
Not  Mr.  Arnold  at  anyrate,  nor  millions  of  others  less 
finished  in  sleight  of  hand,  but  with  an  equally  sure 
instinct  for  the  value  of  White  Magic. 
♦       »       » 

We  are  told  that  some  of  the  sweetest  scents  are 
distilled  from   origins   of  very   evil  odour:    but  this 
whether  or  no,  certain  it  is  that  all  the  powers  of  the 
gods-and  smailor  authorities  are  distilled  from  the  lack  of 
power  in  their  creators.     Men  begin  to  "  acquire  merit " 
at  the  point  where  they  are  unable  to  exercise  strength : 
the  verbal  virtue  begins  where  the  living  strength  ends. 
Authorities  conveniently  "  forbid  "  where  "  I  can't  "  or 
"  I  daren't."     And  it  is  reasonable  enough.     Glods  and 
other  authorities  are  soft  coshione  of  words  plaoe^  near 
the  vague  rim  where  power  fringes  off  into  limitation. 
They  are  creations  designed  to  protect  us  from  a  too 
particular  view  of  our  own  limitations.     They  cover  our 
fe«s  and  save  our  vanity.    The  recognition  of  their 
limitations  is  the  vision  which  men  can  least  tolerably 
bear :  that  is  why  whenever  it  becomes   necessary  to 
reveal  them  t»  actual  fact,  men  are  most  particular  in 
words  to  make  them  the  basis  of  edification  :  a  proceeding 
very  explicable,  thoagh  in  its  e^ctsio  no  small  degree, 
misleading. 

•       •       • 

The  bmdevm'imment  of  valaes  thns  brought  about  has 
however,  managed  to  turn  the  chagrin  of  ineflectnalness 
into  a  possibility  of  deep-seated  delight.  Under  the 
shelter  of  its  expressed  form  in  hnmaa  apeecli  (of  which 
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it  is  tb«  masterpiece) ;  it  has  provided  men  with  a  second 
nature,  which  almost  invariably  they  keep  in  more  con- 
stant practice  than  the  original.  So  does  the  human 
become  the  coy  one  amongst  the  animals;  most  coquet- 
tish and  playful;  flerious'  only  when  bent  on  make- 
believe  ;  and  very  adorable  indeed  when  he  mimes  well- 
like  Arnold.  To  make  necessity's  compulsions  wear 
the  graceful  air  of  a  conceded  virtue  is  really  exceed- 
ingly clever:  too  clever  indeed  to  be  conscious;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  seen  to  perfection  only 
among  the  coxcombs.  Conscious  intelligence  acts  on  it 
like  a  sharp  frost;  conscious  humour  eats  it  up  like  an 
acid.    To  be  able  to  say  of  one's  ineffectual  love  affairs, 

"A  Ood,   a  God,  their  severance  ruled, 
And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 
The  unplomb'd  salt  estranging  sea," 

requires  a  triple-plated  vanity  as  well  as  a  trusting, 
playful  nature. 

»        •       » 

It  is  becausie  the  vanity  of  this  is  so  unconsciously 
complete  that  it  is  so  extremely  engaging.  And  cer- 
tainly it  is  very  comprehensible.  The  desire  to  feel 
oneself  so  important  that  the  gods  are  called  upon  to 
interfere  in  our  affairs,  even  if  only  to  boggle  them: 
to  feel  that  one  is  cutting  the  deuce  of  a  fine  figure  in 
the  eyes  of  the  cosmos  distils  a  subtler  delight  for  the 
epicure  in  slender  emotions  than  the  satisfaction  of  any 
one  thin  and  timorous  desire.  Yet  it  only  becomes 
really  essential  to  feel  something  encouraging  of  this 
sort  when  one  is  obviously  playing  a  losing  game. 
Only  when  we  have  conducted  our  mundane  affairs 
with  such  a  degree  of  inefiectualness  that  our 
original  way  of  assessing  values  would  lead  us 
almost  to  apologise  for  our  existence,  does  it  become 
comforting  to  feel  that  our  modest  matters  are  so  im- 
portant as  to  draw  gods  to  earth  to  interfere.  Let  our 
affairs  make  it  clear  to  us  that  we  are  feeble,  impotent, 
ignorant,  timid,  fearful,  and  let  us  be  vain:  above  all 
things,  vain — and  we  must  either  conceive  and  bring  forth 
the  omnipotent  omniscient  admiring  god  or  prepare  for  a 
bad  quarter  of  aa  hour  with  ourselves.  It  is  the  feeliag 
that  one  is  small  that  makes  us  look  round  for  stilts,  as 
it  is  our  meagreness  which  provokes  us  to  swell  out  into 
that  exiguous  extensiveness  which  we  call  vanity. 

It  ia  because  Mr.  Arnold  would  have  found  it  an 
indignity  as  well  as  a  misfortune  to  appear  to  be  afraid 
of  his  aunts  that  he  works  gods— the  external  authority — 
into  his  canvasses.  That  is  why  it  is  likely  we  shall 
always  have  authorities  with  us.  What  one  has  not  the 
desire  strong  enough  to  obtain,  but  would  like  to 
appear  as  atnmgly  desiring;  what  one's  verbal  educa^ 
tion  tells  us  we  should  admire  desiring,  but  deprecates 
the  venturesomeness  necessary  to  obtain  it,  becomes 
artistically  the  "forbidden  of  the  authority."  Which 
explains  why  antiiorities  are  so  secure:  impotence  and 
fear  compounded  with  vanity  make  so  exceedingly 
strong  an  amalgam;  and  also  why  against  them  none 
need  to  fight  or  cry.  One  has  effected  the  uttermost 
against  an  authority  when  one  has  understood  it. 
Whether  thereafter  it  can  be  ovMcome  depends  upon 
other  and  more  absolute  factors,  but  the  cement  which 
hoMa  it  togeUier  can  be  dissolved  by  understanding 
merely. 

•       •       • 

Anthority  is  like  opportunity;  not  something  given 
and  fixed,  but  adjusting  itself  from  nomrait  to  moment. 
AH  aeemiag  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  seats 
of  authority  can  never  be  occupied  by  a  usurper.  None 
can  sit  there  without  first  being  duly  installed.  The  first 
essential  for  the  creation  of  sitters-in-autbority  is  the 
existence  of  such  as  are  desirous  tliat  authority  ah««Jd 
b«  exercised  over  them.  Aathonty  take*  shisp*  «a4 
form  on  a  principle  like  to  that  on  which  the  ••lids 
and  liquids  and  gases  Uke  on  the  characteristic  which 
make  thmn  such :  upon  lines  carved  out  by  the  limita- 
tioM  •!  th«M  to  whom  they  seem  what  they  smb.  A 
•olid  is  that  which  we  cannot  easily  penetrate;  Umt 
are  the  paints  at  which  wo  feel  resisted  to  such  an  ext«M 
that  oar  power  falls  short.    If  our  power  were  more  the 


resisUnce  would  be  leM,  and  by  as  much  as  our  no» 
18  more  that  characteriatic  which  makes  the  iniDresi!' 
of  a  so  id  would   be  less.       Or  ou,  powers  .^SZ 
different;    then  the  resistance  would  appear  dileren? 
To  a  fish,  doubtless,  the  atmosphere  will  have  all  tt, 
appearance  of  a  soUd.    To  men  the  essential  different' 
between  a  granite  wall  and   a  block  of  glass  is  th« 
our  power  as  departmentalised  in  sight  penetrates  easil» 
the  second  and  with  aknost   inauperable   difficulty  the 
first.     To  the  being  whose  eyes  had  some  of  the  qualitiM 
of  the  rontgen  rays  the  difference  must  be  consideraWe 
So  the  appearance  of  solids  and  other  substances  an 
the  reverse  side  of  the  impress,  beaten  into  form  by  th. 
dead    pressure    of   our   impotence.       So,    too     are  ths 
authorities  over  us.    And  just  as  a  craftsm^  create, 
his  wares  by  niggling  at  the  resistance,  forcing  it  br 
this  and  that  increase  of  his  own  power  to  give  way  in 
some  degree  after  the  manner  of  his  desire,  we,  by  the 
exercise  and  constant  increase  of  our  power,  penetrit* 
authority,   of   which    the   changes   which   subsequenav 
appear  as  the  reverse  side  have  first  been  operated  on 
the  hither  side.       So  thoee  in  authority  represent  not 
those  V  ho  know  and  are  powerful,  but  those  who  as  we 
loosely  argue  "must"  know  and  "must"  be  powerhil 
because  we   don't   and    aren't.       They    symbolise   our 
negative  qualities.     It  is  not  the  positive  qualities  of 
the  great  which  enuure  their  instalment  in  office,  but  the 
negative  quality  of  those  who  permit  them  there.    'Hie 
stretch  of  authority  in  any  sphere  expands  or  shrink 
automatically  with  the  impotence  or  power  of  those  who 
recognise  it.     The  spheres  in  which  we  recognise  no  one's 
authority  are  those  of  which  we  know  ourselves  what 
there  is  in  them  to  be  known.    But  where  we  are  timid 
aad  lack  knowledge,  where  we  desire  to  save  ourselves 
the  nak  of  experimentation  as  well  as  a  realisation  of 
the  limitedness  of  our  knowledge :  we  set  up  an  authorilj. 
One  may  be  ignorant  and  yet  have  a  desire  to  know  and 
have  courage  enough  to  be  ready  to  pay  the  price  for 
commg  by  knowledge.     Such  a  one  is  not  a  creator  nor 
a  respecter  of  authorities.       The    fruitful   creators  of 
authorities   are   those  who,    being   without  knowledge, 
elect  to  remain  without,  and  in  lieu  of  it  e^ouse— Belief. 
•       •        • 

Belief  is  thereafter  accepted  as  knowledge,  whereas 
belief  is  essentially  one  with  doubt.  Belief  and  doubt 
are  two  names  for  a  particular  process  in  a  particular 
condition,  i.e.,  of  thinking  as  an  unfinished  product;  of 
thinking,  not  carried  to  the  issue  where  the  proeew  of 
thought  (which  necessarily  retains  uncertainty  as  its 
moving  factor  until  it  is  finished)  finishes ;  where  thought 
being  dissolved  knowledge  is  born  in  its  place.  Whether 
this  state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  facts  involved  in  tie 
issue  one  has  in  mind  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of 
doubt  or  its  other  name,  belief,  depends  upon  several 
thmgs,  but  in  the  main,  upon  a  difference  of  tensioiLiii 
the  mind.  If  the  mind  is  tight-braced,  strung  up  and 
alert,  H,i»  likely  to  recognise  its  eondition  for  whit  it 
is ;  of  being  only  partially  aware.  It  bluntly  says  "  As  to 
this  issue  I  do  not  know;  my  thinking  has  proceeded 
thus  and  thus  far,  I  have  a  vague  feeling  that  the  next 
stage  of  thinking  will  reveal  so  and  so,  but  actually  <A 
the  ultimate  issue  I  am  still  in  doubt."  But  let  it  be  i 
slacker  mind  which  speaks,  one  less  braced  for  e&it, 
and  such  a  mind  will  shrink  from  the  realisation  of 
uncertainty  which  the  word  doubt  expresses  sml 
which  is  in  itself  a  challenge  to  think  to  a  finish- 
Such  a  mind  will  say:  "I  think  I  know"  (a  col- 
loquial contradiction  in  terms)  or  "I  believe"; 
the  latter  would  serve  well  enough  were  what  the 
words  say  accepted  at  their  nominal.^alue ;  but  belief, 
owing  to  the  false  associations  which  authorities  h»»« 
cuaniaci^  wwd  it  to  kav«  wilh  kwyvMlge,  has  lost  its 
exact.  rnmttrtiiiMi,  (.«.,  th«t  U  d«ei«M  left  open.  T!>» 
derivation  of  belief  is  tram  lyfaB^  t*  loMe,  which  tei*** 
to  throw  a  bright  gleam  of  light  <n  the  bonoMd 
payekolocjr  of  believers.  To  believe  a  t^ng  is  not  only 
to  he  JB  4Mabt  aboot  it;  it  is  a  MMlve  ol  the  ini«4 •» 
}mki*  it  sot  ukd  to  ttM  «xtoal  «.  ^Iik»  AmW>  w*" 
mtHM  tut  the  dalMt*  ftrntm^  mI  tW  onVolV.? 
8«i^oa.    It  also  makM  daar  wft^  tt  is  tk»  mind  vIubD 


doubts  rather  than  that  which  believes  which  leads  in 
tiie  way  towards  knowledge.     Why,  too,   the  voices  of 
jnthorityecho  one  to  another  all  the  world  round  with  the 
ciyof  "Believe,  believe."    They  mean,  "Leave  decision 
leave  it,  leave  it  to  us,"  m  effect  asserting  that  knowledge 
is  a  spurious  form,  a  degraded  type  of  the  ideal  which  is 
lack-of-knowledge.     The  excessive   unction  with  which 
authorities  invest  the  word  "  sacred  "  reveals  its  purpose 
i.<.,  the  guaranteeing  that  vexed  questions  shall  be  left 
untouched ;  left  whole  and  unquestioned.     The  sacred  is 
indeed  the  first  weapon  of  defence  against  the  prying 
questions  of  intelligence.     Raise  any  issue  which  touches 
upon  the   fundamentals    of    the    word-games,    as    dis- 
tinguished from   moves   made    within    them,  'and    the 
authorities  encompass  themselves  about  with  the  label 
"sacred,  '  a.s  promptly  as  a  threatened  city  would  hasten 
to  ensure  the  mtegnty  of   its   waUs.       Very   naturally 
therefore,  all  that  one  believes  is  by  the  acquiescence  of 
behef  made  sacred.     "My  beliefs  are  sacred"-    thev 
would  be  no  doubt,  were    the    decision   left   with    the 
believers,  but  the  believer,  as  the  history  of  beUef  shows 
IS  encompassed  about  with  enemies :  both  from  within 
and  without,  he  is  hard  pressed.     Not  only  do  those  who 
bow  and  those  who  doubt  alike  beset  bim;  every  soark 
which  flashes   from   every   gleam   of   his   own    stin^K 
intelhgence  arenas  so  many  maggots  gnawing  into  the 
fabncs  of  his  behefs.     Spontaneously  bursts  from  him 
theory:      I  believe,    help  thou   my   unbelief.     I   have 
abMdoned  the  quest:   do   thou   (namely,    sluggishness 
eodfort,  whatnot    smother  this  itch  I  have   t^ Tetu™ 
to  pry  and  poke. 
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^d'"?u?h'orii^  *P**^  °*  *^'""'  generalised  words, 
Prim-  Si- ?^  Conscience,  Duty,  Sin,  Immorality 
^Z^e     t^  ''""•'*'  "«  ^»^«  recognised  the  co^^! 

.^^iL:^£rst^:^riT  j;;  ^Tuid^rv:*ti 

aT-a--ts^«Ltlc:rs-i±~^^ 

accept  Its  word  conventions  as  well  a.i>  ite  ..„io.      -u 
over,  most  of  them  are  hearthstone  general    u^t 

brauB^e  rim  IT^'I  ""  f  ""*'""'  t^^ned  tSph^; 
because  remotely  eternal  in  the  heavens      Tl,»„  u 
about  our  dwellings:  nearer  than  wCg  IfoTer  tW 
hands  and  feet,  some  of  them.  »'"'"'8.  closer  than 


Of  course,   the   seats  of    the   authorities   have  been 
occupied  too  long  for  the  sitters  therein  not  to   have 

danger  that  even  the  stupidest  may  develop  towards 
intelligence;  so  in  the  game  full  provision  of  I^Lage 
to  cany  off  the  overflow  is  always  made.    Thus  TeTwfu 

n  1  °V'*  f'*""^  my  Conecience,"  and  will  nermit 
hemselves  to  be  persuaded-i.e.,  thei  will  bXv«Tif 
Conseience  upon   occasion   bold^   bea^  the   tor-h    "^ 

"id  S\at  the  r«!l^  *^  »«**«»*  manoeuvres,  con- 
are™!.  The  nrir^°^*  Conscience  and  Authority 
to  have  in  "Li      •     ^^^   "'"'   occasionally    appears 

'Wch  has  been  Tbl^T^'^T'  ^*  '°  "^^  intelligence 

h'^eeMdm^e  Alth^^r"*"*^^"'""'^  ^"^^  ^'^^  ^ 

««  only  traTthe  n^^       ^*^''"  "  ^"^  ^^  '«'"'■     ^e 

«y  ConSe  .'   to   ?t!  "    ^^  '^'T^"''  "^  '""'^  f"""^ 

W'pathalonrwvTo"""-*  ^°"°^  "">"  »°d  always 
"J'^r°«J^.  Conscience  is  compelled  to  foDow 

liltelW'  tr,^  IT"",  *^**  ''"^™8  f™™  '«88  to  greater 
pSf^  i5°r^"^*-  ^"'^  *he  ego  Zomel 
hnuafao  mtrlTrthr-*'''  "^^  Conscience  shrinks 
»■>  comes  out  th„  m-  *^»  ">"««"«•  J"8t  as,  when  the 
penetrate,  Jf  It  ^*  ''■^^'"f'^'  »"  *"  «  the  sunlight 
^"K^•t  sunshine  were^Tn'  '"  *? 7^«  admiration  of  the 
I  a«(*ad  of  "To  T'"',.\»'>^,  "I  must  foUow  the  mist  " 

l^^e  out  the  milt '^w  "I^*"  ^-J**'"  ^""^  *°  «* 

°>  person  XLs'^T^tfTV^^  "^  "^'^^  '^'^"^ 

^0  tie  positivB  r!f  .    ?**  ^°^°^  "'y  Conscience.  " 

r'^neaout  o„7u^:?'  «' *'^«.-™'  *!"»  "I"  as  far  as 

hi  knowledge  '^"^"'^''"Oonscience,  a-d^here  courage 

P^ConBcience  iaTt  tLt  f't'^  *^''  ""*  ^''^'^'^ 
«  IS  at  the  least.     And  wee  vartd. 


So  at  their  game-value  let  us  spread  the  pieces  out- 
Conscience,   Duty,  Obedience,  Worality    C^e    SiT 

otS'A''.^-^'"'^''^"'  '''  *"  AutLntS'Vo'e 
S^.^  V  *"^r*y  **  '*«  ^^'«^^'  '>«8ets  Duty-Poetic 
^"  ,  ^JV*  T^^'  ^*  "^Pl"  ^d  vulgar^  li°  tS 
fonn  of  duty  which  is  recognised  as  debtfthe  v^Sg 
out  of  which  IS  merely  just  in  that  secondaL  sTse 
which  we  recently  have  defined  as  the  keeping  oT  I 
pj^misef  Duty  as  debt  which  we  disburse  from  motives 

the  owners  otherwise  would  cut  off  the  supply  KiiB 
sort  of  duty  is  of  too  low  an^order  to  be  3  L  S^ 
the  great  poetic  scheme  built'up  on  Authority  a^dC^J^ 
science  and  Duty  about  which  the  parsons  ^r^h  ^J 
poets  sing^  The  poetic  duty  recognised  by^^rmi^e 
oi*''^^'J'"''Tf-'''  *"  '^'^  henceforwLd  shSlbe 
wf  SiTv  e"^' r"  ®'^''  ^  Authority.  The  Authorities 
we  beheve  in,  Conscience  tells  us  we  must  obey.     Such 

TuZrlr "/  °^"*^-  r"^**  ^°™  *^«  Outy  will  take  tS 
Authority   decides.    It   is   the    Authority's   business    to 

Ttt.Z'i^  ?TL"''  "^  '*  ^^  ConscienTe's  to^TthS 
it  18  paid:  that  duty  is  done.  Let  Conscience  be  what 
you  elect  to  term  it-the  "Voice"  of  Au^ority  iS 
Ambassador,    its    Bailiff,    Procurer,    Pimp,    Ms^£    o1 

"  ^e™  °i"-    K?"*^  f '^'l. '"'  "*•**  Wordsworth  cXd  her 
Stem   daughter  of    the  Voice   of  "-the   AuthoritiJ 

of  tte  JmtToT'rl  grandparents,  it  comes  of  the  stock 

^  Sev  SrH-Jr^'u'  "r'**'  ^^**'l-  'Knorant.  It, 
as  they,  takes  birth  whore  hving  virtue  ends,   and,  as 

™fc  *";?"""""•  "  ""^^  ^t"  its  territory  ;i^ 
every  degree  of  mcrease  in  power.  ^^ 


Just 

'•dgeor 

l»rtlithe 


'^o?lttl't  1^"S°"*^'  -''•*^-  <"  kn— 
*«  impot™^        ^  "'*•'"'  •"^P"*'  <«•  "hrinkB 
^.      '■'  iB  «^tj  ^T  ^"P^^tively  of  those  over 
><">■■  ^hkl7J^,^  -^  **"'  dominion  of    Oon- 
^'*'^  out  ho  "  ^"**?'^»  «nbassador.    We   have 

IS^ed  with  the  t!.T:'^"^  'P**"*"'  "«*  "»  l'««»^ 

IZ'!^'  ^o-ii^.rZJ'J^:^  *^''  mak^believ, 
»ol«nmty  »  umAed  and   at   hand. 


Aurori^  >"'!!•'""  ''*"'^  '"»«'*  ^^°"^o^  from 
Al^r  >  "  ""J*"- *T?«"^  fr°"»  Obedience  and  Duty. 
,^Lf    V  T"?**-  »'»«««*««  to  whatever  authority  cm 

™'Ctter"wi.at\r'"""f^  ""1«^«  *"  »"  authoritTe" 
no  inatter  what  their  sphere.     As  the  Master  of  Cere- 

^.ence-dances.     They  vary  in  character  and  measure 

buT^"^  Tf'  '^^  ""'r*  ««^  °«"'"  "«  the  revTe : 
but  they  all  have  one  characteristic  in  common:  they 

SbedS.or"''^"." -^u*^,  "'y*^'  «»«*  *h«  rhythm  is 
Sil^       Ln^V^"  ^"8^  authority  Conscience  calls 

^yo^Dut^"  n"^r''  *"  *•'"'  '*"=  ^^^'^^  ««"«  dance 
^ff^^P  A^*..    Pl'-^^'y  or  trip,  and  Conscience  and  the 

Ch^«  n  •^-"*^."*."**°"''  Prononnce  your  tripping! 
Cnme  Or  it  ,s  the  ^ocial  Authority,  and  the  dance 
Conscience  ca^I  is  "Obedience  to  thT^mmon  custom!" 
iTn^n  ^^  ri-  '*  "•■  I™»orality:  Or  perhaps  it  is  a 
dance  m  obedience  to  a  lesser  Authority,  so  minor  i^ 
the  popular  estmiation  that  its  ordinanceTdwindle  do^ 
tT  ^"^  a  schoohnaster's,  or  a  railway  company's 
by-laws.     The    dance    Conscience    in    such    case  ^ 

.r™:^'  "^^  *  *^-'*"'»^  •  P»*»=  ^  ^hi«h  tripp^ 
»  mere  naughtaness,  thoug*  there  are  schools,  for  in- 
stance, m  which  a  rule  by  sodufcws  exaltatinn  i.  raised 


•j-jiikli,... 
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id  the  awed  height  of  a  religious  observance.  And  this 
briagi  us  to  the  stateliest  measure:  the  very  minuet  of 
the-  Conscience-dances.  It  is  the  religious  Authority 
itaehf,  the  one  built  out  of  the  vast  blank  stretch  of 
the  unknown  from  which  all  those  fears  that  are  the 
more  fearsome  because  they  are  nameless,  spring.  The 
Authority  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  shadowiest 
dweller  in  the  unlit  mists,  and  is  built  round  with  the 
Holy  of  Holies— a  wall  between  men's  souls  and  the 
vision  of  that  which  they  fear  most.  And  Conscience 
calls,  "  Obedience  to  God,  to  His  Ministers  and  to  His 
Church,  to  all  its  ordinances,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit." 
This  is  the  dance  in  which  you  foot  it  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  Rite.  Trip  and  fall  short  here,  and:  You  Sin.  The 
heavens  themselves,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  frown  and 
scowl  blackly  upon  you.  Conscience,  the  Voice  of  God. 
the  Ambassador  of  the  offended  Lord,  then  takes  up  his 
seat  in  your  very  heart,  nestling  snugly  in  your  deepest 
fears;  and  to  him  you  tender  your  heartstrings  as  faggots 
with  which  he  may  pile  up  and  keep  ever  burning  the 
consuming  Wrath  of  God.     Conscience  convicting  a  man 


of  sin  is  Conscience  in  Excelsis.  It  then  fully  let.  t,„i, 
go,  becomes  orgiacal,  and  reveals  that  Feast  of  0 
science  which,  viewed  from  the  human  side  di«i  v 
called  Hell.  '  ""^  '«>'«' 

>       •       ¥ 

And  thus  the  play  goes  on.    The  gentle  buffoon  still 
clutches  his  magic  mantle:   his  r«le   is  the  tramc     H 
comic  both   at  once.      They  are  matters  of   light  !nd 
shade,  and  he  is  playing  the  one  or  the  other  accordiiif 
to  the  angle  from  which  the  observer  views  him    H 
life  hag  its  full  compensations.     His  pleasures  are  re'l 
if  his  pains  are  formidable.     And  he  has  all  the  thrill 
of  the  gamble.     Though  to-day  he  writhes  in  Hell  J 
morrow  he  may  become  reconciled  and,  like  BrownL' 
believer,  full-fed,  beatified,  he  may  find  himself  smilinj 
on  the  breast   of   God.     A   good  game  and  a  spirited 
competition,  anyway. 

♦        #        » 

There  are  some  interesting  fictions  called  dutiei  to 
ourselves.  They  do  not,  however,  share  in  the  Hieh 
Game,  and  would  best  be  deferred  to  a  sequel. 
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VIEWS    AND    COMMENTS. 


THE  development  of  the  Ulster  Eebellion  provides  The 
Egoist  with  the  sort  of  satisfaction  which  Newton 
must  have  had  when  he  found  the  actual  figuring 
finally  justifying  his  hypothesis  regarding  the  movements 
of  the  planets.     As  we  prophesied,  even  so  it  is.     Of  the 
"most  sober-minded  of  my  people"  we  must  be  ranked 
the  first.    No  prophet  who  is  made  for  the  r6Ie,   how- 
ever, could  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  appear  among  the 
people  unsupported  by   his  prophetic  robes.     That  we 
are   not  prophets  born,   but  have  had  the   r61e  thrust 
upon  us  we  prove  by  revealing  the  naked  principle  on 
which  we  work  the  oracle.     The  trick  is  worked  after 
a  device   familiar  to    all   sportsmen^^.e.,   that   in  play 
you  forget  all  the  instructions  and  keep  your  eye  on 
the   ball.     Adapted  to  political  philosophy:  you  forget 
the  constitution  and  keep  your  eye  on  the  men.    The 
"oughts"   and    "shoulds"   are.  decoys:   leave  them  to 
the  Manual,   and  weigh  out  the  character  of  the  men 
engaged:  because  action  will  be  according  to  the  kind 
of    men,    and    not    according   to    the    rules.     That    Sir 
Edward  Carson  becomes  «  rebel-leader  and  the  Labour- 
leaders  become  rebel-dampers  is  not  because  they  have 
different  opinions  about  rebellion.     The  explanation  is 
that  the  former  is  the  sort  of  person  who  rebels,  and 
rebels  successfully,  when  his  mind  turns  to  it,  while  the 
latter  are  not.     They  would  be   afraid  of  the   respon- 
sibility, afraid  of  failing,  afraid  of  succeeding,    afraid 
of  other  people's  skins  and  afraid  of  their  own.     That 
18  why  they  make  such   a  mistake  when  they  imagine 
that  they  rebelling  would  be  all  of  one   pattern  with 
Carson  rebelling ;  whereas  the  situation  would  represent 
a  totally  different  proposition.    And  again,  when  in  a 
surprised  sort  of  way  the  Labour-men  ask,  "  If  we  were 
to  arm  should  we  be  recognised  and   asked   to   Buck- 
ingham Palace  V  the  answer  would  not  cover  any  subtle 
point,  and  could  easily  be  made  plain  to  them.     They 
mistakenly  imagine  th*t  their  recognition  is  postponed 
until  the  advent  of  an  hypothetical  rebellion.     They  do 
not  see  that  they  are  fully  recognised  at  present   for 
VhaX   they   are-t^.,   for  people   who   would   not,    nay, 
could    not,    rebel   by    appeal    to   force-as    accurately, 
jndeed,  as  they  are  recognised  as  exactly  the  people 
to  be  mvited  to  the  King's  garden-parties.    Handling 
tea-cups  they  are  recognised  to  be  in  their  own  rMe^ 
but  m  handling  guns  they  are  clean  out  of  it     Th«v 
we  not  even  to  be  invited  to  confer  on  a  situation  which 
involves  those  who  do.     How  is  a  party  which  is  con- 
stavtly  pointing  out  the  horrific  repugnance   it  has  ot 
appealing  to  force  to  be  called  in  to  confer  on  a  situa- 
tion which  turns  on  an  appeal  to  force  1 

•       •       • 

_  The  answer  to  the  question  of  recognition  makes  clear 

^  siWificMce  of  the  r«:ent  Conference  in  relation  to 

♦M    iHoMe  of  CoinwoM"  and  th«  implication  a.  to 


what  needs  to  be  done  which  the  House  of  Commons 
cannot  do.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  place  for  talk 
and  debate,  and  as  it  considers  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  public  policy  where  its  own  verdict  should  not 
be  decisive,  it  is  hypnotised  by  its  own  make-believe 
into  the  end  of  believing  that  there  can  be  no  matten 
upon  which  its  debates  are  frivolous  and  an  irritant. 
The  action  of  the  King  is  tantamount  to  giving  public 
utterance  to  an  open  secret:  that  the  constitutional 
restraints  are  for  just  those  who  elect  to  be  held  in 
leash  by  them.  A  very  honest  admission,  and  very 
unusual — because  a  very  honest  one.     -  '• 

•        »        » 

The  fact  that  in  a  highly  critical  moment  he  muetera- 
not  "the  people,"  but  the  telling  personalities,  shorn 
that  either  the  King  has  insight  or  is  surrounded  by 
those  who  have.  (The  act,  indeed,  should  not  be  with- 
out significance  for  such  as  fondly  imagine  that  "the 
people  as  a  whole"  are  of  very  great  moment  in  im- 
portant (decisions :  the  few  decide :  the  entire  body 
minus  a  few  units  is  excluded ;  the  decision  made,  the 
"body"  falls  into  line  in  due  course.  The  bigger  the 
corporate  body  the  greater  the  number  left  excluded: 
the  more  momentous  the  decision  the  more  certain  that 
"one  or  two  "  will  decide  it.)  It  shows  pretty  exactly 
how  much  in  the  opinion  of  its  Head  there  is  in  the 
boasted  Constitution.  ,    :  ' 


The  cry  that  the  Constitution  is  th"diinger 
as  though  it  ought  to  be  impressive,  but  now,  as  ever, 
it  isn't,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  Conatita- 
tion.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  there  exists  a  grow- 
ing body  of  "gfuaranteed  permissions,"  automatically 
increasing,  lumped  together  and  called  "fresdom," 
which  "constitute  the  Constitution."  It  is  this  feeling 
of  doubt  as  to  the  bond  fide  existence  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  is  half-expressed  in  the  phrase,  "  The  price 
of  freedom  is  eternal  watchfulness."  But  even  w«tch- 
fulness  does  not  equate  into  "  freedom  "—i.«-,  "" 
"  effects  of  power  "  !  To  get  these  effects  we  must  to- 
nish  the  power.  It  is  not  to  guard  the  Constitution- 
the  mythical  "body"  of  rights— which  will  perpetuate 
them.  No  amount  of  watchfulness  will  avail  to  make 
secure  the  exercise  of  privileges  the  continuance  o' 
which  those  who  enjoy  them  have  not  the  power  to 
enforce.  The  only  negotiable  "price"  for  the  enje 
ment  of  power  is  to  continue  to  produce  the  po*'*'  I 
stock.  So  the  "  price  "  of  "  freedom  "  is  to  produce  tM 
individuals  with  the  power  to  risk  and  fl^t.  *«  '^'v\ 
and  reassert :  which  is  not  a  price  at  all,  but  »_,^P  I 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  "Bights"  and  'P"?jj 
leges"  are  n«v«r  pemuuteotiy  won:  thAt  we  elo^V.**^  | 
strength  of    prMsdeat  to  striaogth  of   peroedWrt  »    | 


delusion.    Not  merely  is  there  no  written  Constitution 
but  the  nature  of  that  body  of  precedents  to  which  is 
given  grandiloquently   the   name   of    "Unwritten   Con 
jtitution"  IS   such   as   to  make   a   steady   accretion   of 
powers  unrealisable,  precedents  being  what  thtey  are— 
the  acts    and    words    of    certain    personalities    noted 
because  caught  m  the  limelight— and  because   noted- 
precedents!    There  could  be  no.  emptier  opposition  to 
any  actions  than  the  cry  "There  is  no  precedent  "    It 
is  the  cry  of  the  deluded.     If  there  is  no  precedent  for 
the  domg  of  something  a  person  of  ability— a  states 
man  or  other- wants  to  do:  he  does  it,  and  then  there 
is.   And  that  is  all  there  is  to  precedents.     What  die 
tinguishes  men   from   muffs  is   the   inevitable   addition 
which  they  make  to  this  elastic  body.     To  this  extent 
the  Kmg  in  calhng  a  conference  of  an  unprecedented 
nature  IS  proving   himself  something   of    a  character. 
He  will  find,  of  course,  that  he  would  have  had  far  fewer 
enemies   had   he    elected   to   continue    to   appear   as    .i 
muff  and   played   for  safety,    for  not   even   Kings   can 
have  things  both   ways.     All  initiatory  action   belongs 
essentially  to  the  spirit  of    fight,   and   is  full  of    risks 
because  it  rouses  antagonisms :  a  fact  which  the  humani 
tanan,    egalitarian,     peace-loving"   fraternal     spirit    of 
emocracy  plays  upon  when  in  its  systematised  attempt 
to  elmunate  exceptional-  power  in  the  spirit  of  fijrht  it 
'Z^Lr'  "*"   *''"   "°'*'   ''^'    "There   is   no 

•        •        -» 
The  belief  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  entire  demo- 
craic  schemata  ,s  based  on  the  assumption  that  men 
prefer  he  safe  and  placid  joys  of  peace  to  the  spirted 
nsks  of  war:   an   assumption   which   is   refuted   hourly 
m  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  accredited  mouthpieces 

gradmg.      The    people    continue    to    enjoy    disporting 
themselves  on  this  lower  plane,  if  only  by  proxy      The 

ersonal  violence  which  we  all  have,  and  which  *s  t 
0  need  of  augmentation,  has  been  e^louTly  worked 
T  f  '»>«  ">t'^'-"t«  of  humanitarian  deZcrLy  Yet 
'■»  clear  that  all  power  in  the  long  run  is  tufted  bv 

igZoTalti";"""^^'!.'"^  ^"'"^y^  risk  encounter' 
whicrbaek  h  '  k:-  '"••'  *'•'  horse-sense  of  the  crowd 
Meyer  Trtfiil    ^'"'''»«:"««  ^^  neglects   Mr.    F.    B. 

io  fail     IT  *  '*'***  '*  admires  those  who  do  not 

^mt^ii::::ZT  ^°"  ^''?^*°  ^^^  repudiating  2l 
Pre«>h  tomen  the  adw'^'^'f'^  ^^""^  ""«'  when  men 
^  proposed  ir^n  ^'•"P*'"''  of  women's  feebleness  as 
mLj^:^i;,"'P^^--t  of  men's   virtue.     They  must 

finicking  Xn  th!v  b T  /"^^  "^""^  *°  ^^  ^^<^  ""d 
'hioh  women  have  fo^^"*^,*"  ""!"  ^^"^  *"  ""^^  »  ^<^^ 
fti-moderTLATniT",^  understood.  It  is  merely 
"rian  democracv  w>K  ^?t'"«''-tt«  outcome  of  humanil 
>'»*forltTonanJ.     •*«   attempted   substitution  -  of 

-'o-dy  a^d  eebirminr^"^:'^^'"''  ^"^  "«"*  *»»«  '"»'« 
"topia.  '^"''"e-'n'nded  out   in    search   of   a   verbal 
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that  employers  work  for  a  wa«r».    fi,.*  -i. 

of  .»ppir  «,d  d.B«,d  XrS;.™     " ""  ?  "*""■ 

near  the  kind  we  nrefer'IaT  '  *"**  ^''  <='"'  "^^  »« 
the  receiving  oi  l£l  th  7  *"  ""^l^^'^^'--  I*  «  not 
the  industrial  TLldon  a^l  „1  "°'*«*i*"*«''  t^e  crux  of 
the  accepted  me^  of  the  w  **\r*««-a™er  (in 
ing   man")   inevitTblv   in    ,    ?   "^   **'**  °*    "^"'k- 

this  lack   which   inevitably   makes   him   thJ  <<         ■    " 

tr  i  w:r;rere^r.;hV{r  •'  r^^  ^^ «'-- " 

mand  wilf  niuTttte  Zr'"  f''"'  '"^^'^  '^"^  de- 
wage-eamers,  leave  heir^ewards  ?™\  o*'^«'--e 
chance  that  others  wil  JermTt  th  nf  ?'^''  "P°°  **"« 
The  workers  are  neveTdeSers  ^h^  "T^  *'*™- 

pliers,  servers.  Why  ar^Thev  'nnf  ^  *'*  ^^^''^^  ^^P" 
make  a  demand  for  fhersuSor^s'^erviclrth:  d" 

because  they  are  of  the  ™  sJf"**    °*^"^    "^'^^    ^'    '« 
in  the  long  r'un!  itll  p^t).     T^trifeTtoT^^^^ 
risks,  responsibilities,   and  beginnin«rs    to  „/l!         ^^^-^ 
because  they  lack  the  initiatf  ^  that  t  ^7%  J.*  '' 
Bpint  :^a  deficiency  which  di^ps^^thrto'^thetcfatn? 
•        ♦       » 
It  is  another  of  the  feeble  word-tricks  of  th^  ^„r„» 
cratic  movement  that  an  effort  is  m^e  to  ^L 
class-distinctions.     Democrat,  m«l„?         *»  sMe   over 

=:»-'#^^» 

they      sell   their  labour  as    a  commodity "     fT-'  l^ 
do  not  so  much  "sell"  as  the  emp^rs"^" buy ''    -fh^ 
oTr    Thr/^*'*''^^-^^'^^''  whe/the  empW^r  hal  : 


»'  'tifchr^id  ''"V**^"  ideaJisation  of  the  spirit 
:•>»»«>  in'  the"^'' "^  f«nt,  ineffectual  fashion,  by  those 

'»'«'«  at  football  rni.t.n?*'  ',1°*?'"''  "'*'  """'da  of  spec- 
■^'k-pits    ""'"""-.•nat^hes.  boxing  contests,  bull-fights 

'^'^  W  whe^rno"  <*^^-''^^-''y  of'proxyTat 

""y  they  dared %h!  '""^F?^  to  have  virtue:    that  if 
...nit    ■'  ^"'"^  *hey  would  like  always  to  treat  it  J 

ll'.'n  insult  to  th/,^»°^  "age-earners,  says  that 

"*"»«  citizens  whetll-^**'"  *°  ^^'^  **>»*  they  are 
Whereas  employers  are  active;  he  asserts 


it  1:  simp?;  ^'Tde'^«l^"  ^'*'*'  ""-^  wage-earner: 
The  eman'cfpaZn  LvrrnVwasr rtemnt^'*^''''^• 
ties ''  of^fhl  hT  *        nr^^''^^'     otherwise  the  "proper- 

necess'i;'  toTei'""  '''J^^"  '""^^'  "^d  it  i«  not 
necessary  to   become   marticulate  with   indignatJan  in 


» 
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describing  any  of  chem.  Enough  has  been  done  when 
the  phases  have  been  made  sufficiently  clear  to  remove 
the  danger  of  giving  the  palm  to  the  devitalising  instead 
of  to  the  vitalising  tendency:  to  that  which  accepts 
instead  of  that  which  originates :  to  fear  and  the  playing 
for  safety  ihstead  of  to  the  hazard  and  the  new  pre- 
cedents: to  the  democratic  and  peaceful  rather  than 
the  autocratic  and  belligerent.  D.  M. 

GOD   IN   LONDON. 

A.I).    1914. 

SOME  views  without  comments:  special  ones  of  the 
state  of  intelligence  in  Britain  in  the  year  1914: 
absent-mindedly  snapshotted  by  "  The  Times  "  of 
this  year's  date.  We  put  them  on  record  for  the  diver- 
sion of  the  slightly  increased  host  of  intelligent  who 
will  be  found  offering  fancy  prices  for  early  copies  of 
The  EeoiST  two  hundred  years  or  so  hence.  The  occa- 
sion is  the  framing  of  a  new  motto  for  the  London 
County  Council  upon  their  inclusion  of  additional  areas 
into  Larger  London.  The  appended  suggestions  for 
mottoes  have  been  offered  in  response  to  an  invitation 
issued  by  "The  Times,"  from  whose  pages  we  extract 
them.  They  provide  their  own  commentary. 
*        •        • 

First    "The    Times":-" The    selection    of    a    motto 
for  London  is  no  easy  task,  but  if  it  is  worth  doing  at 
all,   it   is  worth    doing  well.      What   principles   should 
guide  our  choice!     Should   the  words,   which  must  be 
few,   state  a  fact  or  express  an  aspiration  2     The  sen- 
tence founded  on  Tacitus,  '  The  sweetness  of  the  place 
holds  us,'  made  astatement  at  once  simple  and  interest- 
ing,  and  one  whi'ch  was  in  many  ways  in  accordance 
both  with  the  feelings  of  Londoners  and  with  the  spirit 
of  a  tolerant  and  rather  easy-going  age,  in  that  it  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  of  living  in  London  rather  than  of  the 
greatness    of   the    city    or   the    responsibilities    of    the 
citizens.    It  would  have  been  a  natural,  if  not  a  wholly 
creditable,    product    of    our    time.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  in  its 
moral   tone   it   i,   far   inferior   to   the    motto   of    the    City 
Doimne  dtrige  nos  .  .  .     But   among  the   poets   the   hcu, 
clasncus  on  London  is  in  Spenser.     From  him  we  might 
borrow    the     petition —  ' Sweet    Thames     run     softly.' 
Thousands  must  know  these  words,  even  if  they  know 
nothing    else    of    Spenser's.    The    Thames    has    made 
London;  its  waters  will  glide  past  the  County  Council's 
new  senate-house;  is  it  not  worthy  to  be  held  in  remem- 
brance t    We  throw  this  out  merely  as  a  suggestion,  and 
we  mvite  our  readers  to  come   forward  with  others." 
And  they  come  forward. 

»       »       » 
"  God  encompass  us."— G.  Binney  Dibblee. 
"A  goodly  heritage."— Henry  Lygon. 
"God  guide  us."— "H.  L.  A." 
ilGod  our  help."— Kev.  A.  W.  Lawaon. 


-^ngnst  I,  1914 


Augnst  I,  1914 


H.    O.   Huskisson  and 


'God 


The    Majesty    of    London    is   our    Care."— Everawl 
Green. 

;;  With  God's  help  faithful  and  f ree.  "-G«offry  Drage. 
God  of  Mercy  Guard  us.  Guard  us";   "Guide  our 
Counsels  O  Lord."— E.  A.  Harthill. 

"He  shaU  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the   poor"; 

O  prosper  Thou  our  handy  wort  "-George  Berwood. 
Lord  direct  us."— Norton 

;^|Lord  Guide  us.  "-William  Thompson. 

^Onwards  London.  "—Kobert  Gladstone. 

..^*r^7f  fecoi^ed.  Freely  give."— Q.  H.  Weeks. 
God  with  us."— Lord  Mexborough. 

"Dwell  together  in  Unity";  "Order  is  heaven's  first 
law."— Dean  of  St.  Pauls. 

"Let  not  your  own  interests  move  jrou  but  rather  the 
wishes  of  the  public.  "—Arthur  G.  M.  Hasilrige. 

"Ood  encompass  all."— Rev.  E.  D.  Stone. 

"God  encompasseth  us."— "R.  C.  S. 

"God  encompass  her."— Mr.  C.  V.  Bagot. 

"God  encompass."— Mr.  J.  F.  Nicholson. 

"  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  " 
(Ps.  xlviii,  8).— Rev.  A.  8.  W.  Tooag. 

"For   God    and   the    common    w««J."— Rev     W    J 
Batohdor. 


"God  our  Help."— "R.  S.  M. 
"Lead,    Kindly  Light."— Mr. 
"R.  W.  R." 

"  Lord  keep  our  city  "  ;  or  "  God,  encompass  our  oitv  » 
"Long  Years  in  London."  "''• 

"  In  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace"  (Jer  xri,  \ 
Rev.    S.   Levy.  '  **^'/ 

"God's  Providence  ib  mine  inheritance" 
guard  ufl."— Mr.  A.  E.  Snelaon. 

Da'v£*^^''°   '^*   ^°"^   '■*'^'    ^"^'^^    us- '-Miss   Emily 
"Fight  the  good  fight"  (1  Tim.  vi,  18).— M.  Grove 
"God  guard  the  axle."— The  Rev.  Lionel  S   Lewii 
"  Peace  be  within  thy  walk."- Mr.  J.  Wodehouse. 
'•  God's  grace  our  guide."— Sir  Henry  Samuelson. 
"(Jod  fend  and  further  us. "-Mr.  A.  Q.  Watson 
"God  guard  the  Nation's  heart."— Mr.   Henry  Sfaar- 

•  Excel  in  all  things  but  in  goodness  most  "-E   A 
Woodley.  ^ 

"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  "—Mr  J 

H.  Hodge. 
"Not  by  might  nor  by  power."— Mr.  W.  Marshall 
"The   Lord   is   our   strength. "— Mr.    H.    Monteflore 

ocnloss. 

"  Broad  is  our  heritage,  may   our   aims   be  high  "_ 
Canon  Parkinson.  ' 

"  Surrcunded  with  God's  Protection  "  (Milton).— "D  " 

"London."— Mr.  J.  Draper  Bishop. 

"My  word  is  my  bond."— Mr.  W.  Robinson. 

"For  the  King  and  the  Nation. "—Mrs.  Stavriniiie*. 

"London,    the    heart    of    the    British    Empire  "-Mr 
F.  W.  D.  MitcheU. 

"  There  is  no  wealth  but  life."— Mr.  E.  K.  Allen. 

"Queen  of  Commerce."— Mr.  W.  A.  Maggu. 

"  Our  word  aiid  Truth,  '  or  "  Truth  and  our  Word  "- 
Mr.  Edward  Belshaw. 

"Labour  and  Wait."— Mr.  F.  M.  P.  Higgins. 

"I  stand  for  freedom." — "W.  P.  E." 

"She  sits  serene"  (Smollett).— "Fahnonth." 

"Live  and  let  Live."— Mr.  W.  Nicholls. 

"Be  first  in  endeavour."— Mr.  Emile  Bucher. 

"God's  Free  Men."— "X.  a  " 
"Move  On."— Mr.  Robert  A.  Johnson. 
"'London,  the  heart  of  the  World."- "E.  V." 
"Let  us  be  an  example. "—" H.  R.  K." 
"  Be  just  and  fear  not."— Miss  Evelyn  Clarke. 
"  Principles,  not  men."— Dr.  W.  W.  Hardwicke. 
"'Onvard  and  upward.  "—Mrs.  T.  W.  Morrison. 
"How  London   doth  pour  out  her  citzens "  (Shake 
speare).— Mr.  John  Booth. 
"Augusta."— Mr.  C.  McNaught. 
"Now  more  august"   (Dryden,    "An.   Mir.,"  296).- 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Verrall. 
"Great    England's    glory    and    the    World's   wde 
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•wronder"  (Spenser).— Mr.  R.  Cromwell  Edwardi; 

"Great  is  London."— Mr.  J.  Stephens. 

"'Flow  Thames,  flourish  London."— Mr.  T.  E.  Morrij. 

"London  great  and  noble.*'— Mr.  John  Lloyd. 

"London's  thrift,  God's  gift."— Rev.  W.  R  Laa^Kum. 

"  Faith,  Fellowship,  and  Fortitude.  "—Rev.  J.  Philli]* 
Dickson. 

"Charity  never  faileth."— Mr.  G.  P.  Ridley. 

"Me,  too."— Owen  John. 

''^  London  for  Ever."- Lieutenant-General  A  F.  CWJiff. 

"  (5od  give  us  ayde  "  or  "  God  giveth  the  increMft"- 
"G.  K.  B." 

"Faith  then  greatness. "—Mr.  A.  J.  Keen. 

"Lord,  may  London  ne'er  be  undone."— Mr.  J.  ' 
Oddie. 

"Here's  to  London  Town."— Mr.  John  Denham  P«^ 
sons. 

"  Counsel  in  Council."— Mr.  G.  Smith. 

"Strong  with  a  Spirit  Free"  (M.  Arnold). -Ifi"-  0 
Rothnie. 

"Advance."— Mr.  J.  Lomasney; 

"Borne. "-Mr.   E.   B.   de   Colepepper. 

"London,  the  glory  ot  the  Western  side,  throngb<w« 
the  World  is  lovely  London  fanud"  (G.  Peele))— Ifc  ^ 
W.  Lockhart. 


IN    THE    ARENA. 

Bt  RtcHABD  Aldington.      '•'       ' "    ' 

"  There  the  gladiator,  pale,  for  thy  plesHare 
Drew  bitter  and  perilous  biwith  " 

rPHE  artist.s  of  to-day  are  its  true  religious.  There 
1  IS  more  acrmionious  feeling  between  two  artists 
of  opposing  theories  than  ther«  ,..  k  *  ^^^^^^ 
catholic  Nationalist  a.d  a  ProTestlTorln«rr  H 
the  bourgeois  could  be  persuaded  to  take  as  great  an 
ajterest  m  the  art^  as  they  did  formerly  m  reli^  Z 
should  soon  have  before  our  eyes  pleasing  specSs^l 
rapme  aad  murder,  wars  fiercer  than  those  of  T^ZL^l 
or  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  an  Liquisition  of  art  ftic 
taste  more  rjK.rous  than  that  of  the  ^Spanish  Indies 

As  ,t  ,s,  the  unfortunate  critic  lives  in  hourly  dread 
Woe  to  the  tolerant,  woe  to  him  who  sees  the  two  sides 
«,  every  question,  woe  to  him  whose  inteUectull  curiositv 
leads  hun  to  mvestigate  all  schook  but  to  belong  to  nonf 
He  IS  looked  at  askance  by  all  his  fellow  nrfioT  a 
the  school  of  the  A's  he  ia'distruated  b^alte  wIS^^ 
go  to  the  stake  for  every  least  one  of  thR.V  f»„  T  1 

to  the  B's  he  is  ungratef^  because  thou^L^'  ^^ 
with  them  m  some  things,  he  yet  ha^  th.  h  *^, ''^'^^ 
picion  of  defilement  with  the  heresvo7tV.«A^  "'''''  """- 
hm.  by  the  immaculate  R's  He^ia  n^f  ^  '  "'!*  T""" 
mceive  a  new  idea,  he  is  not  D,.rmif+^T     Permitted  to 

-fmi,  do„„-,  „„,  ST'ti,  '•  »»"  »"'• 

1  begin  to  understand  Jamee  the  Krst  T  th    .. 

a«Ms«nation  andTurpri^  V„*  ^'^^°^  ^  "t-^e  off 

These  fierce  fellows^you  Jcnow  Siev^mr  ^^'''-  "  "  " 
And  one  has  only  one  life  T  nT'n  ^  ^u^  "^^  *™»- 
stalwart  readers  of  t).;.  .  "?""  *^*  ^^^'^^^  ^o** 

l^usequTpSlda^e  JcTL*"  *"'™  ""^  bodyguard, 
defender  of  all  men'fL  «o°tinue  my  course,  to  be  the 
cate  of  none  o  sav  inT""  T'^  ^^  ^P^^^^^^d  advo- 
about  anyone  ^'       *  ^'"^'  ^'***  ^  '^'^  ^e"  Please 

OoJ?bV:nt%artr'a:d%°'  "f ''«  *^^  ^'^  "*  ^r. 
Ming  him  L  th„  -'n  -""^    ^^  ^  ^  ^"^^^  ^t" 

another.  TheTe  ^.  ^^"''I'^'i'  ^'"'•^*  "^  letters  by 
"ovek  which  Jht^  ^^  °^-^'-  ^<"^"^'^  Btories  and 
»Wch  bor    me  iZJ^'i  r*t  r**  P^^*^"'-*'  others 


i^fe''Mr"'conr^;'.-"^  "T^'p="     «>  eoV^e; 
Ws  descriptions     „K      J^  '^  occasionaUy  sentimental  ii^ 

""BationThke  a  ,T'"fK°?""^°'*"^  ^  ^^^^^^^  and 
^«nd  he  is  one  of  th.  v°  "''"^  "  T^"''  ^n  the  other 
*'"">ave  sought  the"^S:''l'^.''^  "f*"*«  ^  ^^^-^d 
!«>n.pted  by  the  "mn^  ^  ^""^'-7^^  ^  he  sometimes 
^'"'-^e  i-s  one  of  thTl^^^'K^'^t'  '*  ""^  ^e  forgiven 
?'%leandstuck  toit  IT  ^^°  *•*'"  ''''"^  *  <=«'<«' 
°'  -oney  or  noton^tv  Za  ^t  ''"'i'"  ^*^»»'^  <"^ 
''*«  life  itself     aW  '"l^'bo  have  derived  their  art 

T^'  it  is  therefore  aT  ^^""^  ^-  ^'''^^  has  to  his 
'ff^  to  despise  hS,"  ""  ""^""""able  impertinence  to 

""hfuJlyth^'^f  °;  f^^  '••'^'•^.  I  thi»k  we  may  say 
>ditwith  grearsniW.°^'V'!f  **T»ble  subjert  and 
"T  'hose  whfhal  ?  ^  *?""  *  ^^'^  the  book  wiU 
:.fy  themTl^S*;i*^r«l°P>^on''  on  Mr.  Conrad  to 
!'"  ^'''atly  i^fl^e '  °°  .*he  other  hand,  I  don't  think  it 

''»fl«  knows  his  suhlr*  ^ho  b^^^n't  read  him.%i 
'Jkauatively  that  ffi^*  ""  *?'^'  '"'  •>««  treated  it  so 
S'"  to  Bay  l^^"^ jr°>*^  -t'y  little  else  that  is 
"'  ^^ouneslwritten^  Pwsents  us  with  a  number 
~--- ""**•*  ^«»   excellent   conversational 


SrrnrCSroThL^sSotcT-  '"  '^'-'  ""  — ' 
result  is  a  little  di  ap^^^'J'T"'"^*^  ""  "''•  ^^e 
chance  for  a  great  essav TT? '  *  ^*^  *  "^'7  «ood 
somehow-in  tlyi^L  to  h„  1  '!*»'"'*™«tive  criticism,  and 
has  fallen  betw^"/tlo  sZr  h  °/"*''^°°^^'--  ^-le 
which  would  have  Sl^reSei  "i;  "u"  7"*^"8  *  book 
and  »  book  which  w^uW  be  f  f    ?K^l°  ^"^^  literature 

Mr.  Conrad  is  fortun«t.       u^^^°°^  *°  *he  mob. 
of  bis  work  a  mli°;tts     -  a'cT^'"'"  '""^  biographer 
therefore  may  be  suDDoaeH  t^    a  creative  artist,  and  who 

with  his  amis^moC^C Inv  2  7'**'^'^  """^  "ympathise 
Mr.  Curie's  "  Liffis  a^^^J?.^*;"  «.»*^d  possibly  do. 

Wt   stories,    some   of   whk^  I   hav  r"*' *^'=«'- 

pleasure.     At  the  DPeH«n7^  f"^^   '^^'^  "'th   great 

«t»y  in  my  mind  ^  '^  OmT"?*  *^°««  ^bioh  chiefly 
Seeker,';  ^d  '"The^mi^Snfetr^'  iS'Xf'^^f^ 
str^X  wriS  r^"  ^°  f   "-^^  af  atri  irt 

Mr.  Conr^Than  Ly^ot'hrEn^rT  *"  T""^  "--'  ^ 
for  some  time.  ^"^^''^  author  I  have  read 

•        »        • 

"Irish*^!"CndthoTgh^is°rath''',  /°"^.^  ^-^P^ell's 
iiie  to  speak  of  it  Xsrof  i  '  m  the  day  I  would 
Celtic  bard  with  hia  ..Zu  ^"^  P'""**y  ^^'^  "f  the 

ever  beard  oT  his  "^.^'^tXr/"'^  "°  ""^  ^as 
moaning  over'  "  roC^:  oL£^' b^ f  *?;  -^  bi 
has  enough  interest  ^n  tv.  ,  Mr.  Campbell 

people-of  hk  r^d  t^n^aV  P^oP^e-'no^tly  the  countrjr 

mte^sting  toaforli^eT  Cd  ^j^V'"'''''^''''^  '^' 
should  necessarily  ca^loinief^'/  '^o"  */ay  that  a  poet 
town  or  villai  ThafheTo  M  ^?^'  °*  ^'^  ™burb  or 
tories  and  chiSiey  Itt-h  °  J  /''"''..°°*''^«  *»"*  f»«- 
a  man  who  is  noZ^^Lit.Z  ^t  *''  "'t'^  °^ 
apt  to  wear  a  little  thin  4  '^^^^e'^  "«  bis  own  tnne  is. 
modem  and  n^ver  inenttn  'T'  "^"^  ^e   absolutely 

VerlaineZi  S^aS  ?or  e^tTT^"*"'  *  "^^  ^^  ^  «*"«* 
Of  their  ''si.cle-^i7rs£tr^^^^^^^^^^ 

witness  this  from  "The  Cobbler ''T-         ^®^'     *oo,  as 

And  hom-runmed  moons  of  flinty  glass 
Lifting  his  white  and  grimy  che'lk  ' 
He  sees  the  coloured  seasons  pass" 

^eCT^'clSrbS?''^-'^"^'"  '-^  "^he  Newspaper 

He  hai  thfsove^fgn  vire'oTnorh*'^'^^?"^^™'  ^* 
his  theories     He  h^   «V  •''*'?*  hide-bound  by 

veiy  admirable  oneT' but  heTa  ^T'^^^"'  °^  '«"«  ^^^ 
less-always  to  write  whaA«  l^*  «ourag<^-alore  or 
Thoreaua^dLr^l'-^i^^''!.7.'^*«  *?-"*••     H*  like. 


I  "^I'^^^^X^i^^^^^^^^ 


K^n   Pkal;  Ikenoh, 


TW,.— „       J  V,  "a"^  n*  wants  to  wnte.     H«  lilrmi 

iiioroau  and  Borrow— well    wh^  *i,     j     -j^     , ,     ™** 

"  "^^^o^S^ove'a  purple  tongue. 
The  stony  pool 
That  doubles  earth  and  sky 
Can  never  die." 

'  ^t-^  T*^i  \  ""^  *»*b  vacant  mind. 
White  clpud-shapes  round  me  drifting  slow, 
fbj**  bhes  waving  in  the  wind-  ' 

And  darkness  eveiywhere  I  go." 

•       •       » 

a  booHf  v"^"*'  •""*•  ^  ^^«^  Turpin,  ha.  sent  me 
a  book  of  his  poems,  called  "La  Chanson  de  U  Vie."» 

TrSw*a,.ruri' "'  ^"^  o»H*  K^  p«i.  T«»d.: 

8f  ecft   '"^''   *   "    ^«'"    ^   ««»•  Tarpi..    mguii,^ 
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M.  Turpin  seeme  to  have  evolved  from  th«  state  of  an 
impressionist  to  that  of  a  paroxyste.  Now,  I  don't  in 
the  least  agree  with  the  paroxyste  poets.  Their  choice 
of  Verhaeren  and  Whitman  as  masters  seems  to  me 
unfortunate  in  the  extreme.  Why  Whitman  of  all 
people  ?  Had  he  written  in  French  these  clever  young 
men  would  undoubtedly  have  called  him  what  he  was — 
a  cameur  d'assiettes.  Why  the  French  don't  take  up 
with  Browning — our  one  tine  original  contribution  to 
poetry  since  Shakespeare — I  can't  make  out.  Granted 
that  he  was  very  often  a  passeist  he  yet  managed  to  get 
more  human  life  into  his  poetry  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Still,  Thx  Eooist  is  the  battle-ground  for  les  jeunes, 
and  so  it  happens  that  I  am  at  the  present  time  trans- 
lating a  long  essay  on  poetry  by  M.  Nicholas  Beauduin, 
the  arch-Paroxyste,  so  as  to  put  his  case  fairly  before 
the  readers  of  this  paper.  As  to  M.  Turpin — he  has  the 
paroxyste  manner  excellently  well : — 

"  Le  feu  qui  devore  sa  proie, 
le  feu  qui  Uche,  le  feu  qui  tord, 
le  feu  qui  rit,  le  feu  qui  chante,  le  feu  qui  mord: 
le  feu  dans  I'usine  est  le  Boi ! " 

The  truth  of  it  is  that  the  paroxystes  are  trying  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way,  and  as  most  other 
people  are  doing  the  wrong  thing  in  the  wrong  way, 
we  have  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  paroxystes. 


There  is  left  on  my  table  a  job  lot  of  rotten  poetry 
which  would  make  excellent  material  for  an  essay  on  the 
various  fallacies  which  seduce  the  unwary  amateur. 
There  is  the  rbodomontade  fallacy  and  the  pseudo- 
philosophic  fallacy,  and  the  facetious  fallacy,  and  the 
imitative  fallacy.  As  there  seem  to  be  no  good  books 
about  just  now,  I  suppose  I  must  presently  grin  through 
a  horse-collar  and  mock  the  misbegotten  ditch-delivered 
brats  of  the  prostituted  muse  ! 


POEMS. 

By  Ajtt  Lowisix. 
MISCAST.     • 


I  have  whetted  my  brain  until  it  is  like  a  Damascus 

blade. 
So  keen   that  it  nicks  oB  the   floating  fringes   of 

passers-by. 
So  sharp  that  the  air  would  turn  its  edge 
Were  it  to  be  twisted  in  flight.  ~" 

Licking  passions  have  bitten  their  arabesques  into  it, 
And  the  mark  of  them  lies,  in  and  out. 
Worm-like, 
With  the  beauty  of  corroded  copper  patterning  white 

steel.  ' 

My  brain  is  curved  like  a  scimitar. 
And  sighs  at  its  cutting  ,  . 

Like  a  sickle  mowing  grass.         '-    '" 

But  of  what  use  is  all  this  to  me  ! 
I,  who  am  set  to  crack  stones 
In  a  country  lane ! 


MISCAST. 

n. 

My  heart  is  like  a  cleft  pomegranate 

Bleeding  cnmsoD  seeds 

And  dripping  them  on  the  ground. 

My  heart  gapes  because  it  is  ripe  and  OTer^foU, 

And  its  seeds  are  bursting  from  it. 


But  how  is  this  other  than  a  torment  to  me  i 
I,  who  am  shut  up,  with  broken  crockery 
In  a  dark  closet ! 


VINTAGE. 

I  will  mix  me   a  drink  of  stars, — 

Large  stars  with  polychrome  needles, 

Small  stars  jetting  maroon  and  crimson, 

Cool,  quiet,  green  ytars. 

I  will  tear  them  out  of  the  sky. 

And   squeeze  them  over  an   old  silver  cup, 

And  I  will  pour  the  cold  scorn  of  my  Beloved  into  it 

So  that  my  drink  shall*be  bubbled  with  ice.        ' 

It  will  lap  and  scratch 

As  I  swallow  it  down ; 

And  I  shall  feel  it  as  a  serpent  of  fire, 

Coiling   and  twisting  in  my   belly. 

His  snortings  will  rise  to  my  head, 

And  I  shall  be  hot,  and  laugh. 

Forgetting  that  I  have  ever  known  a  woman. 


THE   TAXI. 

When  I  go  away  from  you 

The  world  beats  dead 

Like  a  slackened  drum. 

I  call  out  for  you  against  the  jutted  stars. 

And  shout  into  the  ridges  of  the  wind. 

Streets  coming  fast. 

One  after  the  other. 

Wedge  you  away  from  me. 

And  the  lamps  of  the  city  prick  my  eyes 

So  that  I  can  no  longer  see  your  face. 

Why  should  I   leave  you. 

To  wound  myself  upon  the  sharp  edges  of  the  nightl 


EPITAPH    OF    A    YOUNG    POET    WHO    DIED 
BEFORE    HAVING   ACHIEVED    SUCCESS. 

Beneath  this  sod  lie  the  remains 
Of  one  who  died  of  growing  pains. 

THE    TEEE    OF    SCARLET    BEftfilES. 

The  rain  gullies  the  garden  paths 

And  tinkles  on  the  broad  sides  of  grass  bladea. 

A  tree,  at  the  end  of  my  arm,  is  hazy  with  mist 

Even  so,  I  can  see  that  it  has  red  berries, 

A  scarlet  fruit, 

Filmed  over  with  moisture. 


It  seems  as  though  the  rain, 

Dripping  from  it,  •;: 

Should  be  tinged  with  colour.   ' 

I  desire  the  berries, 

But,  in  the  mist,  I  only  scratch  my  hand  on  Uw 

thorns. 
Probably,  too,  they  are  bitter. 


OBLIGATION. 

Hold  your  apron  wide 

That  I  may  pour  my  gifts  into  it, 

So  that  scarcely  shall  your  two  arms  hinder  tilW 

From  falling  to  the  ground. 

I  would  pour  them  upon  you 
And  cover  you, 

For  greatly  do  I  feel  this  need 
Of  giving  you  something, 
£ven  these  poor  things. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

By  Jakes  Joyce. 

CHAPTER  m. 

rpHE  swift  December  dusk  had  come  tumbling  clown- 
I  ishly  after  its  dull  day,  and  as  he  stared  through 
the  dull  square  of  the  window  of  the  schoolroom 
he  felt  hiB  belly  crave  for  its  food.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  stew  for  dinner,  turnips  and  carrots  and 
braiied  potatoes  and  fat  mutton  pieces  to  be  ladled 
out  in  thick  peppered  flour-fattened  sauce.  Stuff  it 
into  you,  his  belly  counselled  him. 

The  equation  on  the  page  of  his  scribbler  began  to 
spread  out  a  widenmg  tail,  eyed  and  starred  like  a 
peacock's;  and,  when  the  eyes  and  stars  of  its  indices 
Had  been  eliminated,  began  slowly  to  fold  itself  together 
again.  The  indices  appearing  and  disappearing  were 
eyes  opening  and  closing;  the  eyes  opening  and  closing 
were  stars  being  born  and  being  quenched.  The  vast 
cycle  of  starry  life  bore  his  weary  mind  outward  to  its 
verge  and  inward  to  its  centre,  a  distant  music  accom- 
panying him  outward  and  inward.  What  music  ?  The 
muac  came  nearer  and  he  recalled  the  words,  the  words 
of  Shelley  s  fragment  upon  the  moon  wandering  cora- 
panionless.^pale   for   weariness.     The    stars   began    to 

The  dull  light  fell  more  family  upon  the  page  whereon 
another  equation  began  to  unfold  itself  slowly  and  to 
spread  abroad  its  widening  tail.  It  was  his  own  soul 
going  forth  to  experience,  unfolding  itself  sin  by  sin 
spreading  abroad  the  balefire  of  its  burning  stars,  Td 
^''^."r"  •*^^'  ^^^^«  ^°^^y'  quenching  Its 

Z^X^tlZ..  "^'^  '''^  ^"•"'^^^•^^  -'^  ^^^  -"» 

A  cold  lucid  indifference  reigned  in  his  soul.     At  his 
ibt  violent  sin  he  had  felt  a  wave  of  vitality  pa«s  out 

maimed  by  the   excess.     Instead   the   vital   wave    had 

tmed  butll  '■  T^  °°  l^"".  Z^  ^°^^  «'  ^"1  had  been 
ther  Thp    h  P\*.«  had  been  established  between 

»imed  mnH  ',"'^'^«''°*  knowledge  of  himself.  He  had 
S  w^?e  h!  ^°^  """.^  ^"*  '"'"y  *^'°««'  '«d  he  knew 
'  fi..t  in  a  one  tv"  '^'"*'"  °^  '.**'™*^  damnation  for 
liisKuilt  Inrf  V    '  ^y.^e-T  succeeding  sin  he  multiplied 

Wn»  of  .anc  IvW      °°  atonement  for  him,  the  foun- 

WessinghefledfioJ^>.'^\??°  *^  *  '"'««*'•  ^hose 
himself  some  m  '  h«  ^.ght  hope  wearily  to  win  for 

«on  bvthp  h  T"w."*  *"*"*1  «'"«''•  Devotion  had 
ta  ^  that  hiJ?1- ,  ^f  f^  '*•'"'  to  pray  when  he 
*rtain  Pride  rJ"'*"*^  ***"  ^*«  "^^  destruction?  A 
'°GoS  even  '    e        *"*  *'^^'  ^'*hheld  him  from  offering 

'•«  God's  powerto?r/  **  '"^v*  ^/"^u  ^'  ^'^  '*  -«« 

•■"fl  hi,  Z7Zu    ^*  ^^^y  his  hfe  while  he  slept  and 
in  r' l^"!^''^.r,  h_e. -»1<J  heg  for  mere/    His 
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sodality    of   the   Blessed    Virgin   Marv     On    «-+    j 

r.'Si?„t:.\r  r^"  .^«  self's 

lesson  towards  the  close  of  the  office  he  readTt  in  ! 
veiled  voice,  lulling  his  conscience  to  its  musr 

QuaH  eedru,  e^ltata  mm  in  Lihanon  et  quasi  cupre«u, 
.n  mante  S,on.  Quasi  palma  e^ltata  sum  in  GjeseTaZl 
vUntaHo  rosue  in  JeHcho.     Quusi  uUva  speetoTinJTl 

Srout  cxnnamomum  H  halsamum  aromatitan.  odoreCddi 
et  quast  myrrha  electa  dedi  suavitatem  odoris. 

h^Vh-^^'"^  ^"^  ""^"""^  him  from  the  sight  of  God 
Llied  to'^e^r/;'"  '^^r'-«-  of  sinners.*  Her  eS 
sT2«J    Lhf*^     liim  with  mild  pity;  her  holiness!  a 

nSS^ift^h  ^""^  ^*?"y  "P""^  her  frail  flesh,  did 
not  humiliate  the  sinner  who  approached  her.  If  ever  he 
was  impelled  to  cast  «in  from  him  and  to  repent  the 
impulse  that  moved  him  was  the  wish  to  be  her  Sght 
It  ever  his  soul,  re-entering  her  dwelling  shyly  If^^the 
renzy  of  his  body's  lust  had  spent  itfej  was  turned 
towards  her  whose  emblem  is  the  momin«  star  "  Sf 
and  musical  telling  of  heaven  andlXL*  peace  ''^^t 
was  when  her  names  were  murmured  softly  by  lins 
whereon  there  still  lingered  foul  and  shSil  word^s 
the  savour  itself  of  a  lewd  kiss  «"eiui  woras, 

burthtrV*!;^**-  ^^  ^^^  ^  *hink  how  it  could  be 
but  l^e  duBk,  deepening  in  the  schoolroom,  covered  over 
ius  thoughts.  The  bell  rang.  The  master  luarledThl 
.urns  Mid  cuts  to  be  done  for  the  next  lesson  ^d  went 
out.     Heron,  beside  Stephen,  began  to  hum  tunTlesTir 

My  excellent  friend  Pompados. 

Ennis,  who  had  gone  to  the  yard,  came  back,  saying- 

ItLAovVaTn't  ^?^'  "  '"''^'"^  "P  *°'  the  Llr. 

A  tall  boy  behmd  Stephen  rubbed  his  hands  and  said: 

-  That  s^  game  ball.  We  can  sout  the  whole  hour 
He  won't  be  m  tiU  after  half  two.  Then  you  can  ask 
him  questions  on  the  catechism,  Dedalus 

Stephen     leaning    back    and    drawing    idly    on    his 

checked  from  tune  to  time  by  saying:  ^'^'^^^eiou 


'tole  or  in^rrt  tT*^  ,*7  «rievous~to  b;  ItTnerTo;"";' 
I  Allknowing.  ^  *   *'**  homage  to  the  Allseeing  and 

J  '"'»^n!!*rtfl*'  fr'"'  ^  '^'"''""'  y°"  have  a  head  and  so 
'W"  f«  tell  me  wh  /""  "J""  *°  **y  *hat  you  are  not 

The  hi.    ,1    •  *  *'"'*  '8 ' 

'""Pt  of  hir;",!""'"  m  '^^"^  *he  emben,  of  his  con. 
^Wenorfear     n  \  ^V"^  °*hers   he  felt  neither 

,  '•"^l'  door  he  BW.r*^,"'"^*^  *"  h«  P^^d  the 
■''""' bawheadelf-.'^''"''  **  *he  worshippers  who 
Pfosent  at  thB       ^°'"^^«^'  ""tside  the  church,  morally 


I>MUF«st  el  my  Beart ! 


"''Mnt  at  th.     '  ^"""^d*^.  outside  the  church,  morally 
h'"-    The  dull       -I  "'"•'''  *h«y  could  neither  see  nor 

""ir  oil   wit 
rolled  him 

|,'»»ocence  wh 
1 ,1,^*8  wail 
I  "ate  of  his  prefecture  in  the  colU^^oT'tTe 


■  "*■'•  The  f).,ii  ~r  ""'"u  may  couia  neitoer  see  nor 
^'''  oil   with'whlt  1^  ""!  r^^  '^'^  «^  *he  cheap 

h*ll8d  him  from  th-  h'^.u'^  anointed  their  heads 
^  «>e  ovaotlZ^   '^^  *hey  prayed  at    He  stooped 

l'»»»cence»hi^hT^"'T.'**?'  "'hers,  sceptical  of  their 
I'cli  he  could  cajole  so  easily. 

fhwbfidi-oomhunjr  an  illuminated  scroU, 


Tt  w        I!f '  y°"-     ^°'''*  "^«  »uch  a  baUy  racket ' 

It  was  strange  too  that  he  found  an  arid  pleasure  L 

of  thrchuZ*"  ^  ^"^  "'^  "^"^  ^-  "^  the  drtrLe" 
of  the  church  and  penetrating  into  obscure  silences  only 
to  hear  and  feel  the  more  deeply  his  own  condemnation 
The  sentence  of  Samt  James  which  «ays  that  he  who 
offends  agaonst  one  commandment  becomes  guilty  of  all 
had  seemed  to  hmi  first  a  swollen  phrase  litiLhe  had 
begun  to  grope  m  the  darkness  of  his  own  state.    From 
fith        T"^  °S  ^'^-y^  °*her  deadly  sins  had  sprung 
forth  :  pride  m  hmiself  and  contempt  of  others,  covetou  * 
ness    m    using   money    for    the    purchase    of    unlawful 
f^TT'  f""^  "*  *hose  whose  vices  he  could  not  reach 
to  and  calumnious  murmuring  against  the  pious,  glut- 
tonous enjoyment  of  food,  the  dull  glowering  Inge^  Lid 
which    he    brooded   upon   his   longing,    the    swamp   of 
h^"SL.'"      hodily  sloth   in  which   his   whole   l^i.^ 

As  he  sat  in  his  bench  gating  calmly  at  the  rector's 
shrewd  harsh  face  his  mind  wound  itself  in  and  out  of 
me  ounous  questions  proposed  to  it  If  »  man.  had 
stolen  a  pound  in  his  youth  and  had  used  that  pound  to 
amaas  a  huge  fortune  how  much  was  he  obliged  to  give 
^  u  "  P"""**  he  had  »tolen  only  or  the  pound  together 
with  the  compound  interest  accruing  upon  it  or  all  t^s 
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ll  JlL  fu^'^  *^"  word.:  is  the  child  b^tised? 

1.  baptiam  with  a  mineral  water  valid?    How  c^rit 

fe^ten  iM''  ^'*  '^f  *"''*  P'°'"^-»  the  J^gZm  o 
n.1!!     1      ^.^"^  °^  ^^'■*'  **»•  '^^^  beatitade  pro 

S^^tm     ''ac'ament  of  the  euchariat  instituted  u^er 
tbe  two  species  of  bread   and  wine  if  Jeana  Thrift  k 

juone  and  in  the  wme  alone  ?  Does  a  tiny  narticle  of 
the  consecrated  bread  contain  aU  the  body  ^d  blo^ 
of  Jesus  Chnst  or  a  part  only  of  the  body  and  blood? 
If  the  wine  change  into  vinegar  and  the  W  crZble 
m^o  corruption  after  they  have  been  consecrated,  is  J^^s 
Chnst  still  p,e«,nt  under  their  species  as  God  Ldl 

—  Here  he  is  !    Here  he  is  ! 

A  boy  from  his  post  at  the  window  had  seen  the 
rector  come  from  the  house.  All  the  cate^is^s  were 
opened  and  all  heads  bent  upon  them  sUen%  The 
rector  entered  and  took  his  seat  on  the  dais.  A  gentle 
kick  from  the  tall  boy  in  the  bench  behind  S 
Stephen  to  ask  a  difficult  question  ^ 

The  rector  did  not  ask  for  a  catechism  to  hear  the 
lesson  from.     He  clasped  his  hands  on  the  dend 

ho7ou?*of 'K'l"  ^^^"^  Wednesday  afternoon  in 
nonour   of   Samt   Francis   Xavier    whose    feast    day   is 

IS^^'o  ^i^^*'••**  ^iU  KO  on  from  Wednesday  to 
Ji^-  On  /"day  confession  will  be  heard  ^?^he 
?«^        ^^'^''^^-     «  "^y  boys  have  special  con 

S^^^'^^'  '"-^^  ^  ^""^  ^°'  *^««»  °°t  to  change 
Mass  wiU  be  on  Saturday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  ^d 
general  communion  for  the  whole  college.  Saturly  ^S 
be  a  free  day.     But  Saturday  and  Sunday  being  free 

isTfrr  d  ^^\  "^^""i  *•'  ^"^l^^-^  *«  ^l^i^  that  MonS^; 
hinkvon7»wr     »«^»'«,°f'''*kin»  that  mistake.     1 
thmk  yon    Lawless,  are  likely  to  make  that  mistake 
1,  air  T     Why,  sir  ? 

«f\ii*"ir*''!u''^  "-"'**  "^^  broke  fortt  over  the  class 
of  boys  from  the  rector's  grim  smile.  Stephen's  hewt 
began  slowly  to  fold  and  fade  with  fear  like  a"  LeS 

The  rector  went  on  gravely : 

Saliit^FrW  ''v  ^"""T  ^^^^  *''*  '^^'y  °f  *be  life  of 
IXL  H«  ^^"'i  ^  '"PP*""''  *be  patron  of  your 
wf  ?  "'^^  °^  *"  "^"^  »nd  illustrious  Spanish 
family  and  you  remember  that  he  was  one  of  th^fiist 
foUowers  of  Samt  Ignatius.  They  met  in  Paris  where 
unSJ'^i  "*'  ^"'rr',  °'  philosophy  at  the 
oM?/*!,^'  f"'/?"^^  *"'*  brilliant  nobleman  and  man 
of  letters  entered  heari;  and  soul  into  the  ideas  of^ur 
glorious  founder,  and   you  know  that  he,   athis  own 

SlIins^Her*   n-^'^'"*   '^^'-^^   '°   preach   to   ti: 

Ind  es  He  w.  J%  •  *'  ^^"  ^°''  ^^^  »P°«tl«  °i  the 
indies     He  went  from  country  to  country  in  the  east 

iZle   T  *"  '"'*'?'  '""°  ^'^'^»  to  Japan^bStS^gThe 

people.     He  is  said  to  have  baptised  as  «4r  as  ten 

-^ousand  idoUtors  in  one  monT    It   is  s^thTt  Ws 

nght  arm  had  grown  powerless  from  having  been  raised 

a^i  ♦  r  ^:  r  i",^''^'  *°  ^  »«"  'nore  sou  s  ^r 
2^"t  Saint*  s '^.°l'"'*'  ''^  *he  island  of  S«xci*n.  A 
g^t  Samt,  Saint  Frwicis  Xavier!    A  great  soldier  of 

h^5:.r«hL^":e'nt'^:  *"*''•  "'^'^  ^  •^•-^•^ 

T.7*?*  ^"^  **'".  '•'**'  "»  bim  that  moves  mountains 
Ten  thou^uKl  soul,  won  for  God  in  a  single  month  !  ?^t 
IS  a  true  conqueror,  true  to  the  motto  of  our  order- 
«r  majors  »„  gU^ ,  A  saint  who  ha,  great  ^w^ 
m  heaven,  remember:  power  to  intercede  for  us  ^o^ 
tnef  power  to  obtain  whatever  we  pray  for  if^t  b^ 
for  the  good  of  our  souls,  power  aboveVto  obtaiL  f^ 
us  the  grace  to  repent  if  we  be  in  sin.  A  «reat^i„? 
8«nt  FT«.ci.  Xavier !    A  gre.t  fisker  of  soulfT  *' 

keenly  at  Us  listeners  out'of  his  da^^  ste^jyt  "'  **""" 

kil.r^l^*°'Rt*^tl?*',^  ^'^  ^*"«^  *be  dnsk  i»to  a 
Uifrvr  flow.     Stephen',  heart  had  withered  up  H^  a 


flower  of  the  desert  that  feels  the  sunoom  ^^ . 

—  Bememhtr  only  thy  latt  thmg,  and  thou  ./,  u 
for  e„er-word8  taken,  my  dear  little  hr^lT  ^"  '^'  "« 
from  the  book  of  i^lesiLts "ete^th  ^^t^tl^^^^^^ 
verse.    In  the  name  of  th«  F»L.,  „"!r_?*P'«3  fortieth 
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ver.  I,  ^,  ,^^  ^,  thrSeTrd^ftrL^'^r 

the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  Stephen  sat  in  Mr  »""' »' 
of  the  chapel.  Father  ArnaU  sat  lt\.  t  ^''""  '"»'h 
of  the  altar.  He  wo're  abtt^l.f'shoSts^'t '''' 
cloak;  his  pale  face  was  drawn  and  h^  •  *.''«*'I 
with  rheum.  The  figure  of  Cold  master  T'^"^'' 
re-ansen,  brought  back  to  StephenTmTnd  ti?7''^ 
Clongowes:  the  wide  playgrounds^  BwamTg  wkh ll" 
the  square  ditch,  the  little  ceietenTTl  Tu'*' '^^^ 
avenue  of  limes  where  he  had  dreZed  of  K  '  t  "^ 
the  firelight  on  the  waU  of  the  X^^/  1^!,'^^' 
sick,  the  sorrowful  face  of  Brother  Mich  Jl.  ffi"  ^!,''^ 
these  memories  came  back  to  hun.  became  agal^^'S;: 

—  We  are  assembled  here  to-day,  my  dear  l,«i 
brothers  in  Christ  for  one  brief  moment  fL  t"v  Sj 
the  busy  bustle  of  the  outer  world  to  celehr^Z  ^  j 
honour  one  of  the  greatest  of  salTts  the  aSerftlT 
Indies,  the  patron  saint  also  of  your  coHege  si 
Francis  Xavier.  Year  after  year  for  much  lonl  Z 
any  of  you,  my  dear  little  boys,  can  remember  or  thll 
can  remember,  the  boys  of  this  college  have  met  i^I 
very  chapel  to  make  their  annual  retreat  beforTthe  fet 

with  It  Its  changes.     Even  in  the  last  few  years  »b 

changes  can  most  of  you  not  remember  ?   Many  of  theboj 

who  sat  m   those  front  benches  a  few  years  ago^ 

perhaps  now  m  distant  lands,  in  the  burning  tropic,  or 

mimersed  m  professional  duties,   or  in   seminaries  or 

voyaging  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  deep,  or,  it  ^ay 

be,  already  caUed  by  the  great  God  to  a^oUier  life  and 

to  the  rendermg  up  of  their  stewardship.    And  still  as 

the  years  roll  by,  bringing  with  them  changes  for  good 

ff    u      '  ^^^  fflenwry  of  the  great  saint  is  honoured  bj 

the   boys   of  his  college,   who  make  every   year  their 

annual  retreat  on  the  days  preceding  the  feast  dm  set 

apart  by  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  to  transmit  to  all 

the  ages  the^name  and  fame  of  one  of  the  greatest  sons 

of  Catholic  Spain. 

Now  what  is   the  meaning  of  this  word  retreat,  and 
why  18  it  aUowed  on  aU  hands  to  be  a  most  salukty 
practice  for  aU  who  desire  to  lead  before  God  and  in 
the  eyes  of  men  a  truly  Christian  life  ?    A  retreat,  my 
dear  boys,  signifies  a  withdrawal  for  a  while  from  the 
cares  of  our  life,  the  cares  of  this  workaday  worid,  in 
order  to  examme  the  state  of  our  conscience,  to  reflect 
on  the  mysteries  of    holy  religion    and  to   understand 
f       J       T^-  ^*  "*  **^''*  ^  *bi8   world.    During  these 
tew  days  I  mtend  to  put  before  you  some  thoughts  con- 
cermng  the  four  laat  things.     Th«y  are,  as  you  too* 
from  your  catechism,  death,  judgment,  heU  and  heaven 
vv  6  shaU  try  to  understand  them  fully  during  these  few 
days,   so  that  we  may  derive  from   the  understandmg 
of  them  a  lastmg  benefit  to  our  souls.    And  remember, 
my  dear  boys,  that  we  have  been  sent  into  this  world 
'^.^on«  thing  and  for  one  thing  alone :  to  do  God's  holy 
wili  and  to  a»ve  our  immortal  souk.    All  else  is  worti- 
less.     C^e  thing  alone  is  needful,  the  salvation  of  one's 
***   ij  '^"'b  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 

worid  if  he  suffer  the  loaa  of  his  immortal  m)u1?  Ah, 
my  dear  boys,  believe  me  there  is  nothing  in  this 
wretched  world  that  eaa  make  up  for  such  a  loss. 

1  will  ask  you  therefore,  my  dear  boys,  to  put  sw«y 
from  your  nunds  during  these  tew  day,  all  woridly 
thoughts,  whether  of  study  or  pleasure  or  ambition, 
and  to  give  aU  your  attention  to  the  state  of  your  souls- 
Ineed  hardly  remind  you  that  during  the  days  of  the 
retreat  all  boy,  are  expected  to  preserve  a  quiet  vi 
piott,  demeanour  and  to  shun  all  loud  unseemly 
ploMure.  Ihe  elder  boys,  of  course,  wiU  see  that  *» 
custom  u  not  infriagwi,  and  I  look  especially  to  tie 
prefects  and  officers  d  tiMywidality  of  Our  Blessed  Li/lj 
aad  of  the  sodality  ot  tk»Boto-  Angel*  to  set  a  good 
example  to  th-jir  felIow-a<Mi^ir 


Let  uB  try,  therefore,  to  make  this  retreat  in  honour 
of  St.  Francis  with  our  whole  heart  and  our  whole  mind. 
God's  blessing  wUI  then  be  upon  all  your  year's  studies. 
But,  above  and  beyond  all,  let  this  retreat  be  one  to 
which  you  can  look  bock  in  after  years,  when,  may  be, 
you  are  far  from  this  college  and  among  very  different 
surroundings,  to  which  you  can  look  back  with  joy  and 
thankfulness  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  having  granted 
you  this  occasion  of  laying  the  first  foundation  of  a 
pious,  honourable,  zealous  Christian  life.  And  if,  as 
may  so  happen,  there  be  at  this  moment  in  these  benches 
any  poor  soul  who  has  had  the  unutterable  misfortune 
to  lose  God's  holy  grace  and  to  fall  into  grievous  sin, 
I  fervently  trust  and  pray  that  this  retreat  may  be  the 
turning-point  in  the  life  of  that  soul.  I  pray  to '  God 
through  the  merits  of  His  zealous  servant  Francis  Xavier 
that  such  a  soul  may  be  led  to  sincere  repentance,  and 
that  the  holy  communion  on  St.  Francis'  day  of  this 
yaar  may  be  a  lasting  covenant  between  God  and  that 
soul.  For  just  and  unjust,  for  saint  and  sinner  alike, 
may  this  retreat  be  a  memorable  one. 

Help  me,  my  dear  little  brothers  in  Christ.  Help 
me  by  your  pious  attention,  by  your  own  devotion,  by 
your  outward  demeanour.  Banish  from  your  minds  all 
worldly  thoughts,  and  think  only  of  the  last  things, 
de.^th,  judgment,  hell,  and  heaven.  He  who  remembers 
these  things,  says  Ecclesiastes,  shall  not  sin  for  ever. 
He  who  remembers  the  last  things  will  act  and  think 
with  them  always  before  his  eyes.  He  will  live  a  good 
life  and  die  a  good  death,  believing  and  knowing  that, 
if  he  has  sacrificed  much  in  this  earthly  life,  it  will  be 
given  to  him  a  hundredfold  and  a  thousandfold  more 
in  the  life  to  come,  in  the  kingdom  without  end- -a  bless- 
ing, my  dear  boys,  which  I  wish  you  from  my  heart, 
one  and  all.  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son; 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen ! 

As  he  walked  home  with  silent  companions  a  thick 
fog  seemed  to  compass  his  mind.  He  waited  in  stupor 
of  mmd  till  It  should  lift  and  reveal  what  it  had  hidden 
He  ate  his  dinner  with  surly  appetite,  and  when  the 
meal  was  over  and  the  grease-strewn  plates  lay  aban- 
doned on  the  table,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  window 
Clearing  the  thick  scum  from  his  mouth  with  his  tongue 
and  hckmg  It  from  his  lips  So  he  had  sunk  to  the 
state  of  a  beast  that  licks  his  chaps  after  meat.  This 
Titl  fi,"^  '  V"^  *  ^*"'*  glimmer  of  fear  begaji  to 
the  „L  Tk"^  h;=s  mind.  He  pressed  his  face  against 
n^  Te%  ^^  "''"'^°^'  ^"^  ^'^^^  °"*  >'»to  *be  darken- 
the  ZTv  J"™."/'^'^''  '•*'«  ^*y  '^^  f^at  through 
aLe  of  &  f''\'^'^.,^'^-  'if«-  Tbe  letters  of  the 
ZLr  ^"I'b^J.^y  beavily  upon  his  mind,  pushing  one 

nsi  ?ele"1f-      '*^"   ''"'J   '^^^^^   ^'^^    ^°^'    boorish 

zA^  .as-zf  £,-l:js  tTLK 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE    END. 

And  when  the  Unknown  my  «,ul   reclaims. 
'^a  Earth  Its  irkrome  chain  unbinds, 
^onsign  my  body   to  the  flames 
And   throw  the   ashes  to  the  winds. 

For  I  would   think:   when   I    am   free 
^m  this   companion   Nature   gave, 
Who  long  has  crossed  and  worked  for  me- 
A  stubborn  foe,   but  willing  slave- 
That  he  WiU  to  her   bi«aat  r<»turn 
^  speedy  and  a  glorious  wv, 
^n  wmg,  of  fire    upborn,   and  spurn 
««•  foul  and  tedious  (fpudge,   decay. 

B.  Bl  W. 


LIBERATIONS : 

STUDIES  OF  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC. 

Vn.-— 8lGNmcA»CE      OP      MOUBBN      SPAKIBH      MtJSIC :      ThE 

WoMS  01-  Embkjue  Ghakaoos,  Manuel  db  Faila,  and 

JOAQOIN   TUBINA. 

rp  HE  new  spirit  of  activity  which  is  influencing  con- 
X  temporary  Spanish  music  is  of  extreme  interest 
when  viewed  in  its  relationship  to  contemporary 
art  development.  Truly  representative  of  contemporary 
evolution,  the  works  of  Enrique  Granados,  Manuel  de 
Faila,  and  Joaquin  Turina  are  the  results  of  penetrative 
and  thoughtful  investigation  of  moods  toid  emotions, 
and  present  a  definite  intellectuality  which  has  a  direct 
relationship  with  the  energetic  spirit  governing  modem 
thought.  The  subtle  combination  of  emotional  and 
intellectual  forces  from  which  their  highly  sensitive 
medium  of  expressioa  is  evolved  being  the  direct  out- 
come of  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  race, 
has  brought  that  nation  into  touch  with  the  modern 
world,  and  introduced  a  new  element  into  musical  crea- 
tion, which  by  its  remarkable  vitality  and  mental  con- 
sciousness demands  close  attention  and  investigation. 

The  history  of  Spain,  particularly  in  relation  to  art, 
IS  the  record  of  a  persistent  undercurrent  of  individual- 
istic activity  in  continual  opposition  to  an  intense  mass 
lethargy;  an  acute  mentality  perpetually  at  war  with 
conservatism,  sentimentalism,  and  brutal  superstition. 
The  works  of  writers  such  as  Luis  de  Gbngora  and  Lope 
de  Vega,  together  with  the  later  period  of  the  Libros 
de  Caballerias  or  romances  of  Chivalry,  indicate  the 
depths  of  absurd  sentimentalism  and  extravagant  bom- 
bast to  which  the  Spanish  mind  can  sink;  while  the 
Eglogas  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  Don  Quixote  of 
Cervantes,  and  the  works  of  Esprouceda,  -Pascual  de 
Gayangos,  Feman  Caballero,  Juan  Valera,  Jose-Maria 
de  H6r^dia  and  Farifia  Nufiez,  reveal  the  intellectual 
strength  and  subtiety  which  it  can  produce  when  moved 
by  individualistic  impulses.  In  painting  and  music  the 
same  differences  can  be  discerned  on  examination  of 
the  works  of  Velasquez,  Goya,  Ingres,  Degas,  Gonzales 
and  Picasso,  and  the  compositions  of  Cabezon,  Santa- 
Mana,  Perez,  Vdttora,  Movales,  Quencro,  Pedrell, 
Olmeda,  Mellet,  Movera,  Albeniz,  and  the  subjects  of 
this  study. 

The  cause  of  these  widely-contrasted  peculiarities  is 
not  difficult  to  discern,  and  is  to  be  sought  in  the  funda- 
mental tendencies  of  the  racial  blends  which  constitute 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  which  are  the  sources  of  its 
conflictmg  psychological  characteristics.  The  Arabian 
influence  consequent  on  the  Moorish  conquest  has  had 
a  permanent  effect  on.  the  development  of  Spanirii— 
thought,  and  from  this  cause  may  be  traced  and  ex- 
plamed  many  of  the  seemingly  contradictory  tendencies 
of  the  Spanish  character. 

The  dominant  features  of  the  Arab  temperament  as 
evmced  m  Arabian  history  and  literature  are  a  fierce 
love  of  freedom,  independence,  and  strife,  coupled  with 
an  mtense  preoccupation  with  philosophical  thought, 
and  a  sensitive  feeling  for  decorative  imagery  and  sym- 
bolic significance.  The  elements,  seeming  incompatible, 
become  c^sable  of  reoonoiliation  on  considering  the 
clc  se  relationship  between  the  vivid  and  stressful  inci- 
dents of  Arab  history  and  the  daring  nature  of  all  ment^ 
speculation,  and  ware  the  sources  of  further  peculiari- 
ties. Thus  the  naturaUy  independent  spirit  of  the 
Arabs,  while  productive  of  a  distinct  racial  individuality, 
was  also  the  source  of  a  conservative  tendency  which 
at  periods  seriously  limited  the  scope  of  tiieir  intel- 
leotual  activily.  Thus  much  of  their  Utoiaiora,  owing 
to  a  determination  to  preserve  ite  intrineio  racial  quali- 
ties, u  marred  by  a  sterile  formalism  which  renders 
it  monotonous.  Butmonotony  invariably  results  in  decay 
or  revolt,  and  the  Arabs  were  of  too  passionately  virile 
and  mdependent  a  nature  to  permit  of  their  vital  mental 
expression  being  repressed  or  annihilated  by  any  im- 
position of  immutable  theories.     Their  mstrioal  laws, 
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water  before  saying  the  words:  is  the  child  baptised? 
1  ^^^T  V^^  *  '""'•"■*1  ^»ter  valid!    How  cwaeTit 

i^-  .1      .    .r**'  °i^  "r'*'  **»*  "^^o^d  beatitude  pro- 
^TJi  ..^  t"  '>"««k  ^»t  they  shaU  possess  the  la^d! 


flower  of  the  desert  that  feels  the  sunoom  «.^ 
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ii^WO)^ 


flDoi 


itemem6e,-  only  thy  last  thing,  and  thou  dudt 


p,»..._b«d,  „d  Wood,  .oullnnvlLfri:  t'S-'b'^'     ZH„,J°„?''f*T  »'"».*"'«"  »■'  ofa'S 


Son  and  of 


present  body  and  bWd    so^'^.d^v^itH  the" btL'      th' H  ,    n^"  ""^^  °^  *^«  ^^^i"-  ardortZfir"" 

pass 53^2  grgi^-S-KSSfe 

-Here  he  is!    Here  he  is '  '''^    '"J""^?.    <*^*<^h>    the    littlfe    cemetery   off   the  7'' 

A  boy  from  his   r>««f   »t   fV,         •   j         .^     ,  avenue  of  limes  whfir,.  h»  h.j  ^ _■"',,."'*  "^ 

:H-^rI''  ?.™^f**'^*'   the    wmdow  had   seen   the 


_,         '  ,  * *•*'    ''"'=^     wiuuow   naa    seen    rhp 

rector  come  from  the  house.  All  the  catechi^s  were 
opened  and  all  heads  bent  upon  them  silen^  The 
rector  entered  and  took  his  seat  on  the  dais.  A  gentle 
kick  from  the  tall  boy  m  the  bench  behind  Zged 
Stephen  to  ask  a  difficult  question  ^ 

\J^l  T*^'  ^^^  "f*  '^  ^°'"  *  «»techism  to  hear  the 
lesson  from.     He  clasped  his  hands  on  the  desks  ^d 

-  The  retreat  will  begin  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in 
hononr  of  Samt  Francis  Xavier  whose  feaTt^  is 
Srid^^'^n  ^^^^^*"»*  ^iU  «o  on  from  Wednesday  to 
Jf?^1?"  O'l/^day  confession  will  be  heard  all  the 
afternoon  after  beads.  If  any  boys  have  special  con 
fe8«>rs  perhaps  ,t  will  be  better  for  them  not  to  change 
Mass  w,ll  be  on  Saturday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  Id 
general  commumon  for  the  whole  college.  Saturday  wiU 
be  a  free  day.     But  Saturday  and  Sunday  being  free 

ti'fT'^^^^^,  '"''^l*  ^^  ^'^^^'^  *°  think  that  MonS 
s  a  free  day  also.     Beware  of  making  that  mistake.     1 
thmk  you   Lawless,  are  likely  to  make  that  mistake 
—  I,  sir?    Why,  sir? 

nf\^i!*'l!*^!u°^  "-"'**  °^''  ^"»^''  '"'t^  o^«r  the  class 
of  boys  from  the  rector's  grim  smile.  Stephen's  heart 
began  slowly  to  fold  and  fade  with  fear  like  a™  ?hS 

The  rector  went  on  gravely  t 

coiilJ  T       *^'^';  ^  '"PP""*'  *h«  p*t'°«»  °f  your 

fS  anJl™""^"  °^  K "  ''l^  "^^  illustrious  Spanish 
family  and  yoju  remember  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
folWers  of  Samt  Ignatius.  They  met  in  Paris  where 
Francis  Xavier  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  th! 
ITLZ:^-  ?"/r^  '"^  brilliant  LbLmt^and  man 
glonoufl  founder,  and  yo«  know  that  he,  at  his  own 
^Zas^He^'"*   n-^^"°'   '«°**'^«   *°   preach   to   tie 

f^™  Af  7«°*  .ffoni  <:ountry  to  country  in  the  east, 
from  Afnca  to  India,  from  India  to  Japan,  baptising  the 
people.     He  ja  «ud  t^  have  bapti«,d  as  mLy  as  ten 

S2Tri  1'^'**°"  ""  "'''  °'*"'*^  I*  «  »"<*  that  h's 
ngbt  arm  had  grown  powerless  from  having  been  raised 

K^".r"  ^^  ^"^  <**  ^^°^  ^hom  he  baptised     He 

S"Lt  r  H°J"  i",^''^'  *°  '^  ««"  mo^  s^s  Sr 
God  ^t  he  gied  of  fever  on  the  island  of  Sanciaai.  A 
«™.t  Samt,  Samt  Francis  Xavier!    A  great  sol^r  o1 

The    rwstor   paused    and    then,    shaking   his    clasoed 
hands  before  him,  went  on:  ciasped 

Ten  thousand  souls  won  for  God  in  a  single  month!  That 
i»  a  tree  conqueiw,  true  to  the  motto  of  our  order- 
a-  n.aj<^  j^  ^„ ,    ^  saint  who  has  great  pow^ 

f'^l-'T!.' „*?   °^*^'?,.''^*--."'  P-y  for  if  it  be 


avenue  of  limes  where  he  had  dreamed  of  beinKb.^^ 
the  firelight  on  the  wall  of,  the  infirmary  X^  i.^' 
sick,  the  sorrowful  face  of  Brother  Mich  Jl.  K'f 
these  memories  came  back  to  him.  became  agat  a"Sd ! 

—  We  are  assembled  here  to-day,  my  dear  i;t.i 
brothers  in  Christ,  for  one  brief  moment  fLt",  i 
the  busy  bustle  of  the  outer  world  to  celebrate  Ld" 

fridies,    the   patron   samt  also   of   your  colleae    8»„ 

Francis  Xavier.     Year  after  year  for  much  Sg«t 

any  of  jon,  my  dear  little  boys,  can  remember,  or  tC 

can  remember,  the  boys  of  this  coUege  have  met  int 

very  chapel  to  make  their  amiual  retreat  before  thefe« 

day  of  their  patron  samt.     Time  has  gone  on  and  brou^ 

with  It  Its  changes.     Even  in  the  last  few  yean,  what 

changes  can  most  of  you  not  remember?   Many  of  the  boys 

who  sat  m   those  front  benches  a  few  years  a^  1 

perhaps  now  m  distant  lands,  in  the  burning  tropic.,  or 

unmersed  m  professional  duties,   or  in   seminaries  or 

voyaging  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  deep,  or,  it  ittav 

be,  already  caUed  by  the  great  God  to  another  life  and 

to  the  rendermg  up  of  their  stewardship.    And  still  as 

the  years  roll  by,  bringing  with  them  changes  for  good 

Mid  bad,  the  memory  of  the  great  saint  is  honoured  bj 

the    boys   of  his  coUege,   who  make  every   year  their 

annual  retreat  on  the  days  preceding  the  feast  day  set 

apart  by  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  to  transmit  to  all 

the  ages  the  name  and  fame  of  one  of  the  greatest  sons 

of  Catholic  Spain. 

Now  what  is   the  meaning  of  this  word  ntnat,  and 
why  18  It  aUowed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  moat  salutary 
practice  for  all  who  desire  to  lead  before  God  and  in 
the  eyes  of  men  a  truly  Christian  life  ?    A  retreat,  my 
dear  boys,  signifies  a  withdrawal  for  a  while  frwn  the 
cares  of  our  life,  the  cares  of  this  workaday  worid,  in 
order  to  examme  the  state  of  our  conscience,  to  reflect 
on  the  mysteries  of    holy  religion    and  to   understand 
better  why  we  are  here  in  this   world.    During  these 
few  days  I  intend  to  put  before  you  some  thoughts  cod- 
cermng  the  four  last  thiags.    'Ehey  are,  as  yon  tae»- 
from  your  catechism,  death,  judgment,  hell  and  heaven 
We  shall  try  to  understand  them  fully  during  these  few 
days,   so  that  we  may  derive  from   the  understanding 
of  them  a  lasting  benefit  to  our  souls.    And  remember, 
my  dear  boys,  that  we  have  been  sent  into  this  world 
for  oae  thing  and  for  one  thing  alone:  to  do  God's  holy 
will  and  to  save  our  immortal  souis.    All  else  is  worth- 
less.    One  thing  alone  is  needful,  the  salvation  of  one's 
soul     What   doth  it  profit  a  man  to  gain   the  whole 
world  if  he  suffer  the  loss  of  his  immortal  toul?   Ah, 
my   dear   boys,    believe   me   there    is  nothing  in  thi» 
wretched  world  that  eaa  moke  up  for  such  a  loss. 

I  will  ask  you  therefore,  my  dear  boys,  to  put  awW 
ieom.  your  minds  during  these  few  days  all  worldly 
thoughts,  whether  of  study  or  pleasure  or  ambition, 
*na  to  give  all  yonr  attention  to  the  state  of  your  soul*- 


- '-*M.»«Tv.t    WO   pray   lor   ll   it    be  j  T       -      -— «*    wa    otiuuj    vr   pieucnuro    ur   im«w*"»*"-' 

tor  the  good  of  our  souls,  power  above  all  to  obtain  for  t       ^  ?'*  *"  ^°^  attention  to  the  state  of  your  souk 

as  the  grace  to  repent  if  we  be  in  sin.    A  great  saint  .         ^^""^^  remind  you  that  during  the  days  of  the 

8«nt  FrMCM  Xarier.!    A  great  fisher  of  soulTl                 '  '^'oat  aU  boys  are  expected  to  preserve  a  quiet  uA 

He  ceased  to  shake  his  cUnno/i  >..r.j.     -_j  pious    demeanour    and    <»    .kon    i^ii    lonJ    nniieeinlr 


He  ceased  to  shake  his  clasped  hands,   and,  resting 

^Zw^T^M'''*^^'  ^r}"^  "^'^  ""^  left' of  S 
keenly  at  his  hsteners  out  of  his  dark  stem  eyw 

ta  the  silence  their  dark  fire  kindled  the  AnA  ,»*^  . 

tM^r  »k>w.     Stephen's  he«t  h«i  witheAd  ut  ^  a 


--. — _.  ,.„.  .rujn  lu-e  expectea  to  preserve  a  quiei  ■b" 
pious  demeanour  and  to  shon  all  loud  unseemlj' 
pleasure.  The  elder  boya,  of  counw,  wiU  see  that  tbi» 
onstom  u  not  infringe!,  and  I  look  especially  to  the 
prefects  and  officers  of  the  sodality  of  Our  Blessed  Lady 
•M  of  the  sodality  of  th«  Holy  Angela  to  sat  a  good 
example  to  tii^ir  fellow-stedanls. 


Let  us  try,  therefore,  to  make  this  retreat  in  honour 
of  St.  Francis  with  our  whole  heart  and  our  whole  mind. 
god's  blessing  wUl  then  be  upon  all  your  year's  studies. 
But  above  and  beyond  all,  let  this  retreat  be  one  to 
ffUch  you  can  look  back  in  after  years,  when,  may  be, 
vou  are  far  from  this  college  and  among  very  different 
surroundings,  to  which  you  can  look  back  with  joy  and 
thankfulness  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  having  granted 
you  this  occasion  of  laying  the  first  foundation  of  a 
pious,  honourable,  zealous  Christian  life.  And  if,  as 
may  so  happen,  there  be  at  this  moment  in  these  benches 
any  poor  soul  who  has  had  the  unutterable  misfortune 
to  lose  God's  holy  grrace  and  to  fall  into  grievous  sin, 
I  fervently  trust  and  pray  that  this  retreat  may  be  the 
turning-point  in  the  life  of  that  soul.  I  pray  to  God 
through  the  merits  of  His  zealous  servant  Francis  Xavier 
that  such  a  soul  may  be  led  to  sincere  repentance,  and 
that  the  holy  communion  on  St.  Francis'  day  of  this 
year  may  be  a  lasting  covenant  between  God  and  that 
soul.  For  just  and  unjust,  for  saint  and  sinner  alike, 
may  this  retreat  be  a  memorable  one. 

Help  rae,  my  dear  little  brothers  in  Christ.  Help 
me  by  your  pious  attention,  by  your  own  devotion,  by 
vour  outward  demeanour.  Banish  from  your  minds  all 
worldly  thoughts,  and  think  only  of  the  last  things, 
death,  judgment,  hell,  and  heaven.  He  who  remembers 
these  things,  says  Ecclesiastes,  shall  not  sin  for  ever. 
He  who  remembers  the  last  things  will  act  and  think 
with  them  always  before  his  eyes.  He  will  live  a  good 
life  and  die  a  good  death,  believing  and  knowing  that, 
if  he  has  sacrificed  much  in  this  earthly  life,  it  will  be 
given  to  him  a  hundredfold  and  a  thousandfold  more 
in  the  life  to  come,  in  the  kingdom  without  end  -a  bless- 
ing, my  dear  boys,  which  I  wish  you  from  ray  heart, 
one  and  all,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son; 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen ! 

As  he  walked  home  with  silent  companions  a  thick 
fog  seemed  to  compass  his  mind.  He  waited  in  stupor 
of  mmd  till  it  should  lift  and  reveal  what  it  had  hidden. 
He  ate  his  dinner  with  surly  appetite,  and  when  the 
meal  was  over  and  the  grease-strewn  plates  lay  aban- 
doned on  the  table,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  window 
clearing  the  thick  scum  from  his  mouth  with  his  tongue 
and  licbng  it  from  his  lips.  So  he  had  sunk  to  the 
state  of  a  beast  that  licks  his  chaps  after  meat.  This 
was  the  end;  and  a  faint  glimmer  of  fear  began  to 
pierce  the  fog  of  h.s  mind.  He  pressed  his  face  against 
tne  pane  of  the  window  and  gazed  out  into  the  darken- 

th^  IT.'-  J"™."  F^^^^  *•»"  ^""y  *°d  tiiat  through 
nLtl  n*Kr  -^''  *hat  was  life.  The  letters  of  the 
name  of  DuWm  lay  heavily  upon  his  mind,  pushing  one 

li  fen     '""w''-    ^'*^"    ^""^    *>''*'^"    ^i^h     ^°^^    boorish 

a  '3  ^'^  ^:^  ^*«  fattening  and  congealing  into 
into  a  J.JT""''   P''"'«^'iK  «^«'-  <J««Per   m  its  dull  fear 

Z  L  sS''  1  E'^^it  ""'If  **"«  >^^'  ^'^' 

darkeZn  »r^'     u  Tf  ^  dishonoured,   gazmg  out  of 

bStdT'sfar;?;^^^^'^'  ^"'  •'»--  ^-  ^ 

(To  be  Gontinued.) 


THE    END. 

And  when  the  Unknown  my  soul   reclaims. 
And  Earth  its  irksome  chain  unbinds, 
Unsign  my  body    to  the  flames 
And   throw  the  ashes  to  the  winds. 

Por  I  would   think:   when   I   am  free 
^m  this   companion  Nature   gave. 
Who  long  has  crossed  and  worked  for  me— 
A  stubborn  foe,   but  willing  slave- 
That  he  WiU  to  her  bieaat  retum 
A  speedy  and  a  glorions  w^y, 
"n  wmg,  of  f^   „p^^    ^j   ^^^^ 

«er  fbul  and  tedtous  drndgp,    dbcay. 

E.  a  W. 


LIBERATIONS : 

STUDIES  OF  INDIVIDUALITY  IN  CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC. 

Vn.— SlGUmCAHCE      OP      MODEBN      SPANISH      MtJHC :      ThB 

WoEKS  or  Enbique  Ga^NAnos,  Manuih,  na  Paixa,  and 

JOAQCIN   TuHINA. 

rpHE  new  spirit  of  activity  which  is  influencing  con- 
X  temporary  Spanish  music  is  of  extreme  interest 
when  viewed  in  its  relationship  to  contemporary 
art  development.  Truly  representative  of  contemporary 
evolution,  the  works  of  Enrique  Granados,  Manuel  de 
Falla,  and  Joaquin  Turina  are  the  results  of  penetrative 
and  thoughtful  investigation  of  moods  und  emotions, 
and  present  a  definite  intellectuality  which  has  a  direct 
relationship  with  the  energetic  spirit  governing  modem 
thought.  The  subtle  combination  of  emotional  and 
intellectual  forces  from  which  their  highly  sensitive 
medium  of  expressioa  is  evolved  being  the  direct  out- 
come of  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  race, 
has  brought  that  nation  into  touch  with  the  modem 
world,  and  introduced  a  new  element  into  musical  crea- 
tion, which  by  its  remarkable  vitality  and  mental  con- 
sciousness demands  close  attention  and  investigation. 

The  history  of  Spain,  particularly  in  relation  to  art, 
is  the  record  of  a  persistent  imdercurrent  of  individual- 
istic activity  in  continual  opposition  to  an  intense  mass 
lethargy;  an  acute  mentality  perpetually  at  war  with 
conservatism,  sentimentaliam,  and  brutal  superstition. 
The  works  of  writers  such  as  Luis  de  Gdngora  and  Lope 
de  Vega,  together  with  the  later  period  of  the  Libros 
de  Caballerias  or  romances  of  Chivalry,  indicate  the 
depths  of  absurd  sentimentaliam  and  extravagant  bom- 
bast to  which  the  Spanish  mind  can  sink;  while  the 
Eglogas  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  Don  Quixote  of 
Cervantes,  and  the  works  of  Esprouceda,  Pascual  de 
Gayangos,  Feman  Caballero,  Juan  VaJera,  Jose-Maria 
de  Hdr^dia  and  Farifla  NuSez,  reveal  the  intellectual 
strength  and  subtlety  which  it  can  produce  when  moved 
by  individualistic  impulses.  In  painting  and  music  the 
same  differences  can  be  discerned  on  examination  of 
the  works  of  Velasquez,  Goya,  Ingres,  Degas,  Gonzales 
and  Picasso,  and  the  compositions  of  Cabezon,  Sante- 
Maria,  Perez,  Vdttora,  Movales,  Quencro,  Pedrell, 
Olmeda,  Mellet,  Movera,  Albeniz,  and  the  subjects  of 
this  study. 

The  cause  of  these  widely-contrasted  peculiarities  is 
not  difficult  to  discern,  and  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fimda- 
mental  tendencies  of  the  racial  blends  which  constitute 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  which  are  the  sources  of  its 
conflicting  psychological  characteristics.  The  Arabian 
influence  consequent  on  the  Moorish  conquest  has  had 
a  permanent  effect  on  the  development  of  Spani^ 
thought,  and  from  this  cause  may  be  traced  and  ex- 
plained many  of  the  seemingly  contradictory  tendencies 
of  the  Spanish  character. 

The  dominant  features  of  the  Arab  temperament  as 
evinced  in  Arabian  history  and  literature  are  a  fierce 
love  of  freedom,  independence,  and  strife,  coupled  with 
an  intense  preoccupation  with  philosophical  thought, 
and  a  sensitive  feeling  for  decorative  imagery  and  sym- 
bolic significance.  The  elements,  seeming  incompatible, 
become  capable  of  reconciliation  on  oonaidering  the 
clcae  relationship  between  the  vivid  and  stressful  inci- 
dents of  Arab  history  and  the  daring  nature  of  all  mental 
speculation,  and  were  the  sources  of  further  peculiari- 
ties. Thus  the  naturally  independent  spirit  of  the 
Arabs,  while  pro<hu>tave  of  a  distinct  racial  individuality, 
was  also  the  source  of  a  conservative  tendency  which 
at  periods  seriously  limited  the  scope  of  their  intel- 
lectual activity.  Thus  much  of  their  literatowi,  owing 
to  a  determination  to  preserve  its  intrinaio  laoiai  quali- 
ties, IB  marred  by  a  sterile  formalism  which  rendera 
it  monotonous.  But>monotony  invariably  results  in  decay 
or  revolt,  and  the  Arabs  were  of  too  passionately  virile 
and  independent  a  nature  to  pennit  of  their  vital  mental 
expression  being  repressed  or  annihilated  by  any  im- 
position of  immutable  theories.     IJheir  matrioal  laws, 
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though  fixedly  established,  each  of  the  seventeen  metres 
being  adapted  to  a  definite  emotion  or  sentiment,  did 
not  suffice  to  prevent  innumerable  and  highly  successful 
experiments  in  rhythmical  prose  and  impromptu  verse, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  most  racial  poetic  forms  such 
as  the  gbazel  and  the  cassida,  being  based  on  a  sensi- 
tive delicacy  of  feeling  and  admitting,  even  aa  Moorish 
architecture,  of  highly  refined  fantasy  in  treatment, 
through  its  transition  and  development  by  Vidal  and 
the  Provenyal  and  kindred  poets  down  to  Mistral,  exer- 
cised an  influence  which  is  still  evident  to-day  in  works 
by  Gustav  Faike,  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  and  certain  of 
the  iTench  Fantasists.  Moreover,  the  writings  of  Ham- 
mod,  Omayya,  Abu  Hali)  el  Asheri,  Radhi  and  Abu 
I'Ala  display  continual  signs  of  intellectual  revolt  which 
expresses  itself  generally  in  satirical  verse;  while  a 
further  indication  of  the  fimdamentaUy  unsentimental 
spirit  underlying  Arab  poetry  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
their  verse  originated  in  the  rhymed  prose  of  the  hegas, 
or  mocking  songs. 

Emar^ating  from  a  rational  intellectualism,   even  the, 
most  exotic  Arab  productions  are  marked  by  an  internal 
thoughtfulneaa,_and  symbolic  imagery   which  transcend 
the  limits  of  ordinary  emotionalism  in  their  broad  sig- 
nificance.    It  naturally  follows  that  for  such  a  people 
the  doctrine  of  Islam,  while  providing  a  means  of  satis- 
fying the  egotistical  and  warlike  qualities  inherent  in 
their   nature,    was    incapable    of    comprehending    their 
intellecttwl  and  emotional  qualities  in  its  austere  and 
pietistic  phasei.     The  wide  scope  of  Arabian  conquest 
and    incorporation    which    followed    on    the    advent   of 
Mahomet   resulted   in   an   infusion   of    foreign   thought 
which  made  mass-dogmatism  impossible.     Greek  culture 
transmitted  through  the  Syrian'  School  of  Edessa,  found 
a  ready  welcome,  which  is  not  surprising,   considering 
that  Meleager,  the  last  of  the  great  Greek  poets,  was 
by    birth    a    Syrian;    while    Zeno,    the    originator    of 
Stoicism,   much   of    which   was   incorporated  into  Neo- 
Platonism,^    was    of    Asiatic    blood,    and    by    race    half 
Phoenician.     Persian  mysticism  and  philosophy,  together 
with  Indian  ethics,  were  also  factors  in  opening  out  new 
possibilities   for   mental   individuality.     Mahometanism 
became  divided  by  innumerable  sects,  whose  contentions 
and  proportions  made  religious  repression  impossible. 
Under   such   circumstances  the   Moorish   occupation   of 
Spain  was  naturally  characterised  by  remarkable  mental 
activity.     Throughout  the  period  of  intellectual  stagna- 
tion which  commenced  when  Justinian  closed  the  Byzan- 
tine   Schools    of    Athens    down    to    the    awakening   of 
medioeval  Europe,  the  Arabs  were  the  protectors  of  leam- 
mg.     The  Moorish  schools  of  Oordovi,  Granada,  Seville, 
and  Toledo  were  amazingly  numerous,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  while  in  Christian  Europe  only  a  portion  of 
the  ecclesiastics  possessed  any  claim  to  being  literary, 
the  Arabs  of  these  cities  were  generally  proficient  in 
reading  and  writing. 
—  Nor  were   the  Moors  confined   to   educatioBal   work. 
Determined  that  their  conquest  should  be  spiritual  as 
well  as  territorial,   they  ecgeriy  applied  themselves  to 
the    assimilation,    analysis,     and    development    of    all 
branches  of  thought.     Music   particulariy    was   greatly 
cultivated,  many  theoretical  works  being  written  under 
Abd-er-Kahman.     Ziryab,   a  Persian   singer,   founded   a 
technical  school,    and  introduced  many  innovations   in 
rhythm  and  ornamentation,  and  the  mathematical  and 
philosophical  musical  systems  of  the  Greeks  and   Per- 
sians were  investigated  and   developed,   together  with 
significant  movement  from  which  have  sprung  most  of 
4he  existing  Spanish  dance  forms. 
..Bigotry  and  mass-conceptions  were  powerless  against 
the  spirit  of  independent  intellectualism.     Everywhere 
a  sane  wnae  of  proportion  ruled.    Love  was  regarded 
neither  as  a  religion  nor  a  sin,   and  the   exotic  verse 
of  the  period  is  distinguished  by  a  sanely  human  and 
reflective  quality.    Women,  being  regarded  neither  as 
slaves  nor   samts,   were   admitted   to  terms   of   equal 
■ftentality,  and  many— such  as  the  Princess  Welladet, 
daughter  of  Mahomet  HI.,  and  Hafsa-er-Rekunijet,  two 
fanMU  .|w*t««Mar-opraly  c»»t-  off  the  restraint  of  the 
Mreak*:  ■/■'■ 
But  Ae  Ifoors,  with  all  their  iftteHectaal  concentra- 
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tion,   were  not  exempt  from  civil  strife.    The  Btowti, 
of  a  mass-feud  between  Abbasides  and  Ommiades  servi 
to  weaker.,  their  power,  and  with  the  rise  of  indenenZ! 
racial  feeling  among  the  Spaniards  began  a  "eriw    I 
great  reverses,  commencing  with  the  defeat  of  Alnianr 
at  Catalanozon  (1002)  and  ending  with  the  sunencW^I 
Granada  (X491).     Moorish  culture,  adopted  by  Alnhon^ 
the  Wise  and  transmitted  through  the  college  foiuid«ri 
by  Bishop  Raymond  at  Toledo,  served  to  raise  the  ^ 
dard  of  Spanish   civilisation,   and,   cornbined  with  U^ 
indomitable  mdividualism  of  rulers  such  as  Isabella  mA 
Ferdinand    and  Charles  I.,  placed  Spain  at  the  head  of 
Europe.    But  the  position  aa  Champion  of  Chriatianitv 
which  Spam  had  won  in  her  campaign  against  uZ 
resulted  in  the  growth  of  Roman  Catholic  mass-doctrir 
and  consequent  intellectual  suppression,  which   reactini 
on  and  weakenmg  the  nation,  culminated  in  disastroui 
reverses  under  Philip  H.     Dejected  and  drained  of  hn 
power  and  wealth,  the  national  spirit  sank  into  intel 
lectual  lethargy  which,   aided  by  disastrous  wars  and 
religious  persecution,  was  broken  only  by  periods  such 
as  the  reigns  of  the  artistic  but  weak  Philip  Vf    Per 
dinand  IV.,  and  Charles  HI.,  until  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence.    Then  at  last  the  national  spirit  awoke    and. 
expressing  itself  at  first  by  deeds,  has  slowly  but  surely 
been  shaking  itself  free  from  degrading  influences  and 
moving  towards  intellectual  utterance. 

The  romantic  verse  of  Espponceda  Zorilla,  Nuflei  de 
Arce,  and  Campoamor,  though  the  first  coherent  expres- 
aion,  failed  by  reason  of  its  unreal  romanticism  The 
musical  work  of  Pedrell  (born  1841)  partakes  of  the  same 
cflaraetenstics,  being,  as  evinced  in  his  operatic  trilogy, 
Patria,  Amor  Fideo,  an  incongruous  confusion  of 
Spanish  folk-song,  church  polyphony,  and  Gennan 
romanticism,  and  aifoi-ds  a  proof  of  the  futility  of 
assunilation  by  those  who  lack  the  individualism  to 
mterpret  outer  influences. 

The  folk  feeling  which  characterises  the  writings  of 
Feman  Caballero  and  the  compositions  of  Frederico 
Olmeda,  though  more  human  and  real  in  feeling,  demon- 
strates by  its  repetitionaJ  trend  the  impossibility  of 
mass-tradition  as  a  vehicle  of  thought.  As  Remy  de 
Gourmont  has  said  (I  quote  from  the  translation  by 
Richard  Aldington),  "Tradition  is  sometimes  nothini? 
more  than  a  bibliography,  sometimes  a  Kbrary." 
Because  Caballero,  Olmeda,  and  their  respective  schools 
are  capable  only  of  reiteration  and  not  of  personal  inter- 
pretation, their  work  has  failed  to  achieve  anything  in 
the  direction  (ff  intellectual  development 

With  the  poems  of  Jos^-Maria  de  ffiredia,  Spanish 
poetry  took  on  a  new  subtlety  and  came  into  direct 
line  with  the  development  of  other  countries.  Full  of 
a  delicately  intellectual  colour  sense  and  a  rich  symbolic 
imagery,  they  have  their  musical  coimterpart  in  the 
later  compositions  of  Isaac  Albeniz  (1861-1909).  Com- 
inencing  to  write  with  a  kind  of  unconscious  facility, 
hw  work  is  marked  by  an  ever-growing  ifitellectuarpw- 
cepticn. 

The   Seranade   Espagnole,   Zambra  Granadina,  Zorte 
Zico,  and  kindred  works  of  his  early  period,  while  dis- 
playing a  tentative  feeling  for  development,  are  scarcely 
more  than  thoughtless   experiments  in   obvious  sensa- 
tions.    The    pianoforte    pieces    Asturia    Orientals   and 
Cordoba,  and  tjie  EspaJla  Suite  have  a  greater  emotional 
depth,  and  display  an  introspective  trend  which  reaches 
its  first  definite  expression  with  the  Alhambra  Suite. 
The  lyric  drama  Pepita  Jimenez  (adapted  from  the  novel 
by  Jaun  Valera)  showa  a  certain  power  of  psychologies! 
analysis,   but   it  is  in  the   Iberia  Suite  that  Albenii 
achieved  hia  highest  intellectual  expression.    ConsistiBg 
of  twelve  numbers  (Evocation,  El  Puerto,  F«de  Dieu  i 
Seville.  Rondena,  Almeria,  Triana,  El  Albaisin,  Bl  Poi«. 
Labapies.  Malaga,  Jerez,  Evitana),  it  presents  a  numb*' 
of  brilliant  and  highly  wrought  images  combined  in  » 
refined  symbolism,  the  full  eff.)ct  of  which  is  mitig»t»^ 
only  by  an  occasional  lack  of  emotional  restraint    !*"» 
exuberance  of  sensuous  emotion  is  the  one  flaw  in**" 
later  work  of  Albeniz,  and  marks  the  one  point?  in  wWel" 
his  racial  tendencies  were  not  subordinate  to  his  ment»l 
individiialiJiy.    In  all  other  respects  he  .stands  m  *« 
pioneer  of  a  new  epoch  in  Spanish  music  which  finw 


its  full  expression  in  the  works  of  Enrique  Granados, 
jlauuel  de  Falla,  and  Joacfuin  Turina. 

The  works  of  Enrique   i3ranados  are   definitely  dra- 
matic and  objective,    and   are   allied   to   the   synthetic 
poems  of   the    French    poets   Appolinairo,    BosschAre, 
Baraun,   Jaudon,    and    Merceau.     Strongly    rhythmical, 
they  emphasise  and  interpret,  through  the  medium  of 
ifltensely  personal  concentration,  the  universal  conscious- 
ness of  the  conflicting  forces  present  in  contemporary 
life.    Choosing    generally    to    express    himself    in    the 
characteristic  dance  forms  of  Spain,  mainly  introduced 
by  the  Moors,  he  analyses  their  original  intention  and 
develops  them  significantly.     His  Danzas  Espafiolas,  in 
four  volumes,  while  adhering  to  the  wide  outline  of  the 
national  dances,  comprehend  in  spirit  elements  infinitely 
more  subtle  than  any  mere  formal  elaboration.     Trans- 
cending emotional  evocation,   they  are  forcefully  inter- 
pretive, revealing  by  means  of  vividly  contrasted  sen- 
sations the  psychological  sources  from  which  the  dances 
themselves  emanate. 

The  Jacara  for  pianoforte,  which  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  his  style,  affords  an  excellent  example 
o'  this  combination  of  elements,  while  the  fiercely  sen- 
sual Oriental  goes  beyond  any  lascivious  appeal  and 
synthesises  the  complex  forces  beneath  exotic  ©motion 
The  Hapsodia  Aragonesa  is  an  even  more  intimate 
work,  End  comprises  a  wider  range  of  objective  moods 
Anunated  with  vigorous  and  spontaneous  energy  it 
embodies  instantaneously  and  simultaneously  the  idi- 
vidual  realisation  of  contemporary  consciousness  and  its 
translation  into  subtle  though  absolutely  concrete 
musical  imagery. 

The  Goyescas  for  pianoforte,  both  by  their  maateriv 

command  of  musical  language  and  their  mental  quality 

mark  the  highest  point  of  intellectual   achievement  to 

which  Granados  has  yet  attained.     Though  based  upon 

impressions  received  from  paintings  by  Goya,  they  are 

considerably  more  than  tonal  annotations.     FiUed  with 

vibrant  animation  and  penetrative  thought,  they  are  not 

so  much  musical  reconstructions  as  spiritual  analogies. 

J™*],  »    ""T^^'  ^«<J"«bos,  is  marked  by  a  powerfully 

ynthetic  treatment,  while  the  second,   Coloquid  en  la 

S.™""". f  "'  *  '•«°»arkably  complete  manner  the 

She    n    °*  ^T^  "^  """"^^^^  Pen^eption  developed 

LdL.  T'^''^^^**'.*''  ^°""^«-     The  third  number.  El 

Fandango  de  Candil,  is  the  perfect  development  of  the 

itT!  \  "^^^'^'''  '»"»"*y  ^Wch  distinguishes 
Gmados.     Lyncal  in  the  most  profound  sense,   it  r^ 

contrasts  the  forces  underiymg  the  mental  exaltation 
ta  V  erp™?*-  ?"  f'^'*''  '»™ber,  Quejas  6  "a 
se^Vn      u   "'*"^"-    •'•"'   '""'='>   '"    common   with   the 

nloSr*  '"V'  ^""""'^^  ^y  '^  consummate  sense 
TtT^  significance. 

by  a  sJnn^t^'hpr'  t"  ^"'"^  ^'^  Pmnoforte,  are  marked 
att,tZ  '^    u-"!"'  huniamty  and  intimacy  in  feeling  and 
C^'  which  gTves  to  them   a  tmiq^e  qu^H^ 

^^Ztl^Lfr^'  '"Z*""  *'«  in  Btro'nglylfined 
»«nt  the^  have  vi  """^f  •.  I^P'^^ionistic  in  treat- 
""n-  ExtremLl^  t*  ^^^"^  ^"n*"^""  1«ality  all  their 
*an  iS'^  intimate,  they  are  more  truly  intuitive 

Reflective  ram^ffl^H'"^  °'  T'^""''  ^"  expn,ssio„. 
"f  personal  n«vn^^  '^^*""''  ^^""^  P""^"*  ^^^  "'""^ 
'"-m  wh"ch  r.H"  "Ti  experience  in  a  brtiad  outline 
Aamcterirtic  wlT**"''  "^L  '^^**"''-  Among  his  mort 
Pianoforte    LiVh  "?    '''^    P'^"^"    ««Pa8noles    for 

»'  his  sVyTe  I  rlr^!?"  ^  r"""""*  demonstration 
P«*riot8^5Cfi^'^  '^''.u'^'^*'  *■*■"*  °^  ^'''  "•"den,  com- 

""•ugh  more  obS;^,^^''?  *"  ^""^h  """"ber.  Andaluza, 
thought  n«'  1'  "•  P«"ne»t^ed  with  introspective 
•"•-d  of  „^«,J««?d  number,    Cub«,a.    is   a   curious 

""th  and  enha^r^i™^'?^'"*'"**^   sensuousness  mixed 

'^e  TroiK    Mzfl?^  mtelleotual  consciousness. 
Colombes    Chj;„°^   '"""■   ^"'"^    «*   pianoforte    (Les 
^^Phile  G?ntier"'''  ^1*    f^S^idille),    to   poems   by 
"^»d  numW    K  ■*"  ^"-"^  *  *'"'«^  ^'"t«'V.  the 
*h'm8ic,lity  "*    distinguished    by    a    delightful 

Vita  Breva^  lyric  drama  in  four  tiAleaux,  aflfer 
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M.  C.  Fernandez,  de  Falla  has  concentrated  all  bis 
characteristic  qualitites.  This  work  is  remarkable  for 
Its  combmation  of  spiritual  and  voluptuous  feeling 
Answering  not  at  all  to  the  ordinary  conceptions  ff 
artist  c  reserve,  xt  reveals  frankly  and  openly  th=  com- 
posers sensitive  personality,  yet  preserves  a  delicate 
virgimty  of  atmosphere  which  em^ates  directhr  from 
its  candid  intimacy.  ^ 

iJtt.7'^  i"^  ■^r'*"^''  T""^*  "«  analytical  and  sub- 
jective, lyrical  realisations  of  acute  mental  and  emotional 

an/tr^  T'^^'^r  "^^"'^'  '^"^y  ^-"''^'-  ^'-  -tion 
nL  K^  *i°f.  °/    umversal   influences   on   personal 

psychology.  Added  to  the  universal  appHcatioii  of  e^ 
teraal  forces  which  characterises  them  generally  h  an 
acute   emotional    sensibility   which   renders    theA    pr" 

pTi  F  Pf'*''*'**^^^-  .^'^y  de  Gourmonfs  comment  on 
Paul  Fort  applies  with  equal  force  to  Turina.  He  is 
truly  the  possessor  of  "  Une  sensibility  toujours  en  eveil  " 
(a  sensitiveness  always  on  the  alert). 

The  Sonata  Romantique  aur  un  theme  espagnol,  not- 
withstanding Its  name,  goes  greatly  beyond  fhe  ii^ks 
1  fh  *?  f '"  **  generally  understood.  Containing 
neither  rhetoric  nor  tautology,  it  analyses  and  interprets 

with"!.  W  ^-^  I'  '^^  ''"^'^'"  i"  -^i^*'""  t«  ^i-^- 

whth  H  !,   T'T"-*'^''*'"^"'  »°«1  rhythmic  vigour 

which  transcends  the  hmitations  of  its  theme. 

Ihe  Spring:  Quartette  in  D  minor  being  a  direct  per- 
sonal emanation  without  the  super-imposition  of  exteraL 

lt?^'""'''""'j  '"""■•  '^^  "'"'^  definL  individu^rof 
expression  and  is  more  concise  in  musical  treatment 

snhH  "  ?'"'*?  Andalouses  for  pianoforte  display  a 

subtle  perception  of  rhythmic  values  and  are  closely  allied 
m  spint  to  the  poems  of  Farina  Nunez.  The  first  number 
mlhT/*'  K-  'J"«^«rised  by  a  broadly  comprehensive 
mobi  it.y  which  «  reflective  not  only  of  the  comDoser's 
^^t r  T'"*'''  ""*  °'  eontemporaiy^activity ;  thT^c^nd 
number.  Tango,  IS  penneated  with  a  dramatic  intensity 

wStrrth^r"  *»>«  *--«»«  °f  its  rhythmic  convention; 
while  the  third  number,  Zapate«io,  contains  a  brilliant 
and  vigcrous  exposition  of  personal  thought  through  the 
medium  of  vividly  coloured  and  sensitive  contrite 

auarfeftr""  ^^"^"T  ^°^  "°'^'  P'^noforte  and  string 
quartette  is  more  subjective  and  penetrative.  Beyond 
he  significance  contained  in  its  title  and  t.*atment  there 

llitv  wh  T°^  /  *^.''*"'i*  P™'^""  °*  conscious  individu- 

tr^J-l^     indicates  that  the  composer" is  not  merely 

h^r  th*  **>«  »**>°'»'^  elements,  but  is  interpreting 

«lZnTl  '"''''"■  ^"^'"^  ^^°"«*'  the  medium  of  his 

personal  experience. 

is  ^evel^n'!!!?*^'*:^"'"/''*!:"^*""'^  and  strings  this  tendency 
imi,,;   ^^   ''•""'"*    ****   preponderance    of    extern^ 

th?"heiali'i?  i?'"  P''^°f°'^  ^^^  th»t  Turina  reaches 
q,   .,,*"*  ™  h"  lyncal  expression. 

iS'ii^"*\'V^.?T^P°"^P'-°'  though  labelled^- 


witlr  Wrifln«n»  »-M  -  L*^  P'*"°'  though  labelled 
witfr  aigraflcant  titles,  is  characterised  by  remarkable 
intellectual  subtlety.  Vividly  depictive  in  Seal 
colouring  the  three  numbers  which  it  compriL  are  nn 

rnratm'inrfh*'*"  °'  ^i^'  ^^^1^^^:^^^. 

roiTw^ch  ;i  .  ^  oon«st  of  broadly  personal  statements 
nXl  Th.  fi  T^  °f  ^«  chronicler  is  carefully  elimi- 
nated.     The   first   number.    Sous   lee    Grangers,    while 

3St  tr'^r  °'  ''"\  '•^■^""^  against*  throbtng 
tZs  whl  fr""'  mental  translation  of  acute  .sonsi^ 
&).  «•  f  ^  rr"^  ^^  ^^  nmnbers.  La  Jendi- 
fmm  acJJSTf'^'^^Jr''  *^°"«h  definite 'impressions 
from  actual  hfe  are  studies  of  reflective  psychology  and 

tinV?Z,  .L^  •^'^**  P""""  P'*""'  5"  »  ^°'k  emana. 
subtlv  T^  fi^  mfluences,  of  which  it  treate  even  more 
havin.;  J^l^  """"''"'  ^"^  ^'^^  «"  '» <*«»»e.  while 
f!'u^  "^^  •"  *"'°™°"  ^^  *he  first  number  of  it. 
,^T,^J^^  "  ''?"  ""'"'  personal  and  subjective  and 
ooncent«^tod  m  colouring.    The  second  number,  Rondes 

P^!StT.t'  *^^"''^'"''*'"  i''t«'»P<«tion  treat's  of  the 
n^k  J  P"'*^  *"'^  emotions  of  child  life.  Ihe  third 
number,  danses  de  "Seises"  dans  la  C.thMrale.  co^ 
^.^i„  P*'*"™'*r  «8nifloanco  among  Turina's  woifai. 
''S^L"°^'^"'*'7o  *he  ritual  movements  of  the 
fci^T!!*  »i.  TL"^  ^*"""  originated  in  a  oommemoim^ 
tion  of  the  celebrations  of  Israel  before  iho  ark  and 
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contain  decided  evidence  of  the  philosophic  musical  con- 
ceptions of  the  Moors,  and  are  the  one  Spanish  dance 
form  which  has  not  suffered  from  the  degradation  of 
grow  Mnsuabty.  As  treated  by  Turina  aU  sentimental 
elements  are  carefully  avoided.  Outlined  in  vivid 
"1,'°,""  A*  "."*'".  «^«'*"''«ly  pictorial,  the  composer's 
whole  attention  being  centred  on  an  investigation  of  the 
sources  and  significances  of  symbolic  movement.  The 
final  nrmber,  A  los  Toros,  is  a  study  in  the  personal 
mental  exhilaration  mspired  by  general  vitality  and  an 

exctement  *''  "'""'*"  ^'""^"*^  ''^^^''^'^^  ^^^"^ 
Viewed  as  .a  whole  the  works  of  these  composers,  being 
governed  by  intellectuaJ  perceptions  and  emanating  from 
a  nation  possessmg  an  inherently  acute  response  to  the 
sensitive   appeal   of  colour   and   movemen*    provide    a 

from  the  mental  realisation  of  the  new  forces  with  which 
contemjiorary  civilisation  has  come  into  contact. 

Leigh  Hexev. 


but  you  didn't  know  how  the  mother  thought  va„  a.,  . 

know  the  state  of  mind  that  had  produced  tili     "^ ' 
Now  all  these  people  belong  to  M^^e^s  8^"^- 

And  the  censor  of  plays  has  just  taken  tL  K  ''*''• 

Ibsen's  "  Ghosts,     and  this  is  L  up-^d^te'tunT"  '" 
I  suppose  Mr.  Street  has,  or  had,  or  however  .n    • 

put  It,  a  better  prose  style  than  anyone  Xw^t:  h'" 

m  the    "nineties."     Thi«  is  a  very%a8h  statrem  ?'* 
I  do  not  spend  the  greater  part  of  my  time  reaZT'th 

nineties,"  but  it  is  so  refreshing  t^  come,  S J..' 
modern  prose  upon  a  sophisticated  mind  ihat  S; 
httle  off  guard.  Mr.  Street  has  no  poae.  men  T  w 
over  the  list  of  dull  duffers  who  compW^the  "Acadia 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Literature  "IrH 
no  trace  of  his  name.  ""' 
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THE  GLAMOUR  OF  G.  S.  STREET. 

rnHEBJ!;  18  in  the  work  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  a  simple 
X  and  naive  constatatiom  "It  is  with  pleasure" 
■  .  .  les  It  IS  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  pause 
amid  my  funes  to  state  this.  The  generation  of  men 
wh^  have  preceded  me  is  an  the  main  so  loathsome. 
Ihe  very  mention  of  their  names  fills  me  with  such  a 
nausea,  that  I  am  glad  of  a  change.  It  is  a  demand  of 
tne  system  not  a  mere  craving  for  the  bizarre  that  leads 
me  thus  to   risk  the  scorn  of  my  contemporaries  and 

m  lauo.        I  he  older  men  are  such  lice  " 

Thus  from  a  friendly  bookcase  I  take  out  works  that 
are  qu,te  unknown  to  me  and  my  "  clique  "-yss  peoole 
who  do  not  know  how  my  friends  detest  each  other, 
ignorant  old  novelists  and  such  like,  are  said  to  call  it 
a  cluiue.  I  take  down,  I  «ay,  books  that  are  quite  new 
to  me  and  read  with  pleasure.     Mr.  Street  unfolds  his 

Candide  he  unf o  ds  the  life  of  tie  richly  uncultured. 
Let  us  refer  to  his  "Bantocks,"  they  might  have  been 
ih^r^^'*"*  PT"^"^  "organs,"  alas  it  was  only 

h  Jl       *  A        T^"  °*  "**^8  ^*^«  t^'ou^l'  the  Press 
had  not  descended  upon  them. 

We,  the  young  men  of  my  decade,  with  our  coarser 

touch  are  too  prone  to   abridgment,  we  do  not  make 

ourselves  so  amusmg.     Mr.  Street  is  never  in  haste,  his 

the  most  fitting  as  mortal  stylist  may  attain.  His 
sentence  18  bnef  and  revealing.  He  raises  no  moral 
u*"  ,*  T'**  "*'*^  gracious  precision.  He  solves 
such  multitudinous  doubts.  We  have  always  wond^S 
for  instance,  who  buys  Mr.  Collier's  pictures;  who 
-^  in  such  and  such  houses;  how  ...  hi  God'; name 

The  Tunes"  and  Lord  ...  and  Lord  ...  and  all  the 
other  mstitutions;  and  why  Mr.  .  .  .  isn't  hanged 

AU  these  aitd  a  world  of  minor  matters  are  explained 
to  u^     I  feel  we  should  revive  Mr.  Street.     I  feel  that 
we  of  this  generation  should  turn  toward  him,  that  our 
souls  should  uniUte  the   commendable   sunflower  and 
leani   at  .      .  should   receive  his   beneficent   ray«.     He 
brings  sach  calm  to  the  mind.     He  melts  away  one's 
resentment.     He   spreads   before   us   such   a  world.     A 
world  that  M  drifting  "  oat  of  our  ken."     One  supposes 
It  dnf ta  <»  to   somewhere.     Somewhere   in  the  back- 
waters of  Ji»y*WT,  somewhere  in  the  sinks  of  Belgravia 
or  the  stows  of  Bayswater  such  people  exist. 
t„„I*     •I'!^*  "^J^^  excitable  world   are    loosing 
touch  with  them.     Suburbia  is  invading  the  novel      The 
rtort  story  is  a  prey  to  the  Strindbergian  bwkwadi. 
But  no  one  «io*s  "Um  sort  of  people.  "    For  instance, 
^*  Tf^<'  •"*""?■*•  '">«"«  in  court;  the  other  day 
'^  ^^     "^^  absinthe  a  drink,  she  didn't  know  about 
•ueh  things?"    You  didn't  wonder  her  daughter  hiid 
gone  to  th«  bad.     You  were  mildly  surprised  that  the 
coroaer  had  attributed  her  fall  to  suffragette  dictriijg 


I  can  only  recall  again  the  grave  warnings  that  have 
been  wasted  upon  me.     I  can  only  remember  again  thi 
I  have  been  cautioned  against  the  use  of  irony   tlul 
have  been  told  what  "can  not  be  done  "     For  instan 
"you    mustn't   ,Unigrer   A.    Mary    F.    Ilobinson  "    " w' 
paper  wiU  stand  it."  " 

How  well  I  remember  jihat  lesson  1  I  had  been  aiveii 
certain  books  to  reviev.,  by  the  uprightest  of  critic,  Z 
the  most  impartial  of  dailies.  One  book  was  silly  Z 
in  the  innocence  of  my  heart;  I  said  ao.  I  had  no  more 
books  to  review.     And  I  sorely  needed  that  money 

Now,  Mr.  Street's  books  explain  such  matters.  After 
reading  them  one  understands  "the  finer  feelinn" 
which  keep  this  great  city  together  ^^ 

And    then    Mr.     Street    is    such     an    example     An 

i^V  Pu'**''  ^y"^^^  "°t  quoted  aiiout  enjoying  hi, 
mnetieth  thousand.  Tie  grateful  milUons  do  nX, 
m  suspense  at  his  name.     He  does  not  own  a  motoTo? 

thTc^aTer  '"'*'   *'°"^^  '  "'"'^  '''-  "^^  — « 

.ratlf^r,^  ^T  ^^  ""T"  'P**^^"  *'*^  *•*«  "»  the  literary 
gathenngs  of  my  contemporaries,  or  even  by  such  eldw 

fnT  J^  ""^  ^^^""^'^^  *°  ^^^^"^  »"»d  unspeakable  bore- 
doms still  permits  me  to  frequent 

viL^^'^H   ^U    ^'-  ^^'!.*  ~"«^*  *°  *««"»««  •»«  i"  pri- 
vate.    He    has  regarded  me  with   a  frank  and  g^ 

aversion,    such  as  one  would  show  to  a  dangerol  hit 

of  flotsam  whieh  might  contain  explosives  or  at  lea.t 

stmgmg  fish.     His  newly-found  books  delight  me  on  their 

own    and  unaided    account.     One  envies  Mr.   Street  his 

fn^^v      *"'''•:.    ^""^  **^^«   *^^t  1-"  decade  ■"»?  h»™ 
som^l^ng    said    m    its    favour.      Or    perhaps    not  hi. 

One  feels  rather  that  he  may  have  something  which 
we  sorely  la^k  m  our  own  decade.  We  are  perhaps  too 
prone  to  name  the  detestable,  to  blast  it  outrightly. 
ab^I^LT^  Z'f^"^'^-'°  ^^'^  ^^'^  ""d  such  thing. 
fl^H  t  u  ?"*u^^-  ^*'*«*'*  ^"ting  is  like  some  subttB 
fluid  which  both  annihilates  a*id  preserves,  a  believe 
arsenic   has   some  such  action.^    Tha  daad.  form.  oiJn. 

^f*ort  ^  i'"  I^"^'  "^'""^y  discernible  in  his  bottle 
of  alcohol.  Ajid  we  lack  his  touch.  We  are  no  longer 
tull  ^<*-j*y=  ^-Id  Northcliffe  was  such  and  such,  tad 
such  and  ,uch.  We  have  never  set  eyes  on  Northcliffe. 
We  don  t  even  know  that  he  reads  his  own  paper,  and 
we  say  out  a^d  out,  "Damn  Lord  Northcliffe !"  holding 
him  respomnble  for  "The  Times,"  which  doesn't*, 
much  really  matter. 

How  different  is  Mr.  Street's  sweetness !    How  gently 
and  how  simply  he  lays  bare  the   quiet  life  of  "The 

^^^  7'*^  ^^**  ^*^t«  patience  must  he  hafe 
sat  at  So-and-so  8  dinners.  With  what  fortitude  must 
ne  have  gone  daily  abroad.  With  what  consummate 
^Z*'%'?r*  a*  ^"r  ^°»^  at  bia  writing  till  every 

ri^^  Ti  ^""'^ ""  '""^ '-  --^  I*  ««*^ 

n^^^^u"  '"f''***^''  »•«»»  to  have  hovarsd  between 
^morrah  aad  Hampstead.  That  is  to  say.  I  don't 
«ja«w.  I  wasn  t  here,  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  oompnte 
the  tune,  It  mast  have  been  so.  By  "Hampstead"  I 
m«an  the  uadertow.  The  pw-a»ph«ilito  doctrine  of 
wve  on  a  full  stomach  giving  way  to  regetarianim; 
Morns^m  dechning  into  the  Fabiaw,  .tT  Amid  aD 
this  rummii«e  oup  author  tr«Mls  with  delicate  f«rt    A» 


aneh  of  his  personality  as  gleams  through  his  writings 
»oiild  lead  us  to  picture  him  as  one  with  a  distinguished 
love  of  ease  ...  for  which  we  feel  the  most  profound 
sympathy. 

His  own  syiniiathy  with  more  spacious  days  imparts 
J  certain  spaciousness  to  his  style,  a  certain  breadth 
of  vision.  Eza*.  Poitnu. 
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PASSING    PARIS. 

The  grievously  premature  death  of  a  young  poet  who 
was  as  exceptionally  endowed  with  beauty  as  with  talent 
is  recalled  by  the  publication  (at  Fasquelle's)  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Henri  Bouvelet.  The  two  poems  here- 
with will  say  more  in  his  favour  than  will  criticism : 

THEORIES. 

Si  nous  gofttons  le  jour  c'est  en  raison  du  soir ; 
Le  lendemain  est  clair  car  la  veille  fftt  sombre ; 
Or,  s'il  faut  qu'un  matin  s'affirme  par  de  Tombre. 
Sum  doute  que  chaque  heure  6clot  d'un  repoussoir. 

Le  monde  n'est-il  pas  un  grand  jeu  de  balances 
Oil  rien  n'est  en  valeur  que  par  un  chargement, 
Oi  tout  prend  son  relief  dans  un  abaissament? 
Puisque  jeter  un  ori,  c'est  courber  du  silence. 

L'equilibre  parfait  ^quivaut   au  u^ant. 
Le  bonheur  est  un  pic  du  fond  de  la  tristesse : 
Jfous  croyons  le  gravir,  quand  c'est  elle  qui  baisse  ! 
Tout  serait  aplani  si  rien  n'^tait  biant 

L'aube  n  a  revel6  le  plan  des  antitheses ; 
J'ai  trouv6  dana  la  nuit  le  secret  dss  clartes ; 
Le  mensonge  est  le  puits  d'oii  sort  la  verit6 ; 
Et  je  dis  que  nos  Fois  n'ont  pas  d' autre  genese. 

Comme  c'est  le  ravin  qui  prouve  les  sommets, 
Comme  le  jour  n'est  grand  qu'auprtss  de  I'ombre  vaste 
U  mort  hauBse  la  vie  au  leyier  du  contraste, 
Et  rhomme  dit  Toujours  k  cause  de  Jamais. 

PEIERE. 

Pardon  de  n'etre  pas  a  chaque  heure  dana  I'ombre 
Lenfant  d6votieux   qui  prie  k  tes  genoux, 
"avoir  laifis^  connaltre  ^  d'autres,   que  sont  doux 
Mes  yeux   de   velours  sombre; 

Pardon  pour  ce   que  j'ai   de  force  qui  te  blesse 
uans  cette  volupt^  de  t'avoir  contre  moi; 
i-orsque  ton  coeur  qui  doute  a  besoin  de  ma  foi. 
Pardon   pour  ma  faiblesse. 

Oomme  un  passeur  distrait  qui  neglige  les  rames, 
rawon  d  etre  reste  cet  egoiste  amant 

"out  I  amour  paresseuxr  Mt  insuffiSammeiiF 

Le  trajet  de  nos  tales. 

Parton°u  '*  ''"•"'  i'**  ^>  de  meiUeur  ou  de  pire, 
Pardon  i°    ''"^  ^^  *""  dlferent  de  tos  veeux; 
i-ardon  d  avoir  omis  le  parfum  que  tu  vsux 
Uans  I'air   que   tu   respires. 

l^ZalZ  !,?  ™'°'»^.  leo  sites,  les  figures 

dont  J  aurais  voulu,  si  j'avais  iU>  Dieu, 

JJfipouiUer  la  nature;  f;'-    i-      ' 

Ti^fiTJ^  ^•^**'°  ,'^""*  °*»"  sommes  les  hdtes 
Psrton         T'L"''"  **'""«'  «*  de  bnital, 

•  ■  .  rardonne-moi  tout  ce  qui  fa  fait  mai 

fit  qm  n'est  pas  ma  fauto. 

'«n°ed  llrt*!^*''!  '^'^^  "^  ^•"™  ""d  thought  is  main- 
Boovelet  M^',*"  *^«  P°«"»«  i.  to  say  that  Henri 
tion.  "'*  P^"*"  on  the  heights  of  poetic  inspira- 

♦       •       » 

f^'Se  leTdTnrf el"'"  '^^'l^*'  *"•*  «""''«  melancholy, 
^^  lAnkqu."  (Kguiare,  Editions  Pan): 


-jt).-. 


Le  dieu  Terme,  spngeur  sur  sa  gaine  de  inarbrs,. 
aorute  1  horizon  bleu  du  jardin  d6sert6 
Et  son  triste  regard  cherche  un  pen  de  clart6      „ 
Par  delii  les  hauts  murs  que  dessinent  les  arbres. 

II  r6ye  en  6ooutant  le  bruit  qui  s'6parpille 
Des  jets  d'eau  qui  toujours  semblent  pleurer  quelqu'un 
lit  tout,  autour  de  lui.  I'toe  du  pare  defiint 
Comme  un  souffle  leger  fait  trembler  les  charmilles. 

Immobile,  il  est  Ik  pour  marquer  la  limite 
D'un  royaume  irr^el  oii  la  nature  invite 
L'homme  k  tout  oublier  dans  le  recueillement. 

Mais  douce,  ayant  pitie  de  ce  dieu  solitaire 
Lne  rcse  monta  jusqu'k  lui  lentement 
Pout  offrir  sa  oorolle  a  sa  l^vre  de  pierre. 
*        *        » 
An  enviable  candour  distinguishes  Fritz  B.  Vanderpvl 
three  of  whose  poems  appeared  in  a  recent  "  Mercure  "  ': 
Je  sais  que  je  raourrai  enfin  un  jour  d'hiver 
vers   cinq   heures,   au  grisHtre   et   t6t   cripuscule, 
tas  des  mechancet^s  de  mes  inornes  confreres 
mais  sans  haine  et  sans  peine  et  soumis  et  cWdule. 
D  y  aura  ma  femme  seule  k  mes  cdt^s 
qm  me  dira  que  ma  demiftre  heure  est  lointaine 
encore,   et   qm   m'adoucira  I'ultime   peine, 
et  qui  m'embrassera,   ayant  tout  pardonn^. 

Je  presKens  tout  oela:  j'aurai  ^crit  des  livres 
obscurs  et  fiers  que  je  n'aurai  jamais  aim^s 
et  qui  ^taient  ma  seule  excuse  d'oser  vivre 
excuse   qui  alors  n'osera  plus  compter. 

Lors  j'aurai  k  peu  pn^s  soixante  ane.     Mes  amis 
vivront  dans  I'^clat  des  m61anooliques  gloires 
et  sinqui6toront  fort  peu  de  mon  histoid.      ' 

Le  lendemain  une  vieiUe  appo^era  des  lya. 

by'^'^UtttSd."'"''  '"''"'  '^^"  ^^"^""^  °"*  "^  '"'-- 
*        »       » 
The  same  issue  of  the  "  Mercure"  is,  by  the  way    re- 

r^  *^^l°'^P"*^^'^*'=^y  well-infomed'Lnd  eSL 
stody  of  the  Home  Bule  puzzle  by  Jean  Malye-  for  m 
article  on  Bimbaud  the  Blake  of  France,  who  had  thTt 
extraordinary  revelation  on  the  vowels: 

O,  supr&ne  Clairon  plain  de  strideuw  Atranges 
Silences  traverses  des  Mondes  et  des  Anges : 
U  10m6ga,   rayon  violet  de   Ses  Yeux! 

and  whose   "Saison  en  Eafer'-   and   " Illaminatiom "  - 
a^H  W  ""  'V"^^,  ^  the  Editions  du  Mercure; 

^1  of  tT/Z^l^^  ^^  ^f«°"  ""^  •^«*»'«  Hi«'tus.  the 
b,    their    L^^^*^^P'°P^"  °*  ^^^  city-who  writes 
m    their   hui^ge,    and    is,    consequently,    difficult    of 
approach  for  foreigners.    His  writings  cairy  a  n^sdon : 
Nous,  on  est  les  pauv's  tits  fan-fana 
Les  p'tits  flaup^s,  les  p'tits  foutnap 
A  qm  qu'on  flanqu'  snr  le  tutu;      '5  !   .     .  - 

^^;         Les  oeuss'  qu'on  cuit,  les  oeuss'  qu'on  bat. 

V,.         Les  p  tits  bibis,  les  p'tits  bonshommeS. 

qu  a  pas  d'  becote  ni  d'  suc's  de  pomine, 
mais  qu  a  1   jus  d'  triq'  pour  sirop  d^  goniie 
et  qm  pass'nt  de  beigne  k  tabac. 

i^^A^^''^  ^  someone,  therefore,  to  count  with  for 

^^d  J:^'^',^'*^'^^'  »»  »»'*  poems  are  widely 
di&^d^  and  not  least  among  the  lowly,  about  and  fbr 
whom  they  are  particularly  written. 

»       •       • 

pJlSt  rii'"  ^*^'  '*"  -^"^  '■  »  »«>°d  number. 
Poetay  IS  represented  by  Paul  Fort  in  an  ^dlrll.• 
"  Tenez,.  prononoez-la  oonune  si  vous  diaies:  'J'aime' 
aveo  U  langueur  d'un  auant  plein  de  grikoe  et  tout  plein^ 


i     ■  '^ 
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dws  son  cour,  dea  flammes  d^Wes  qu'Amour  en  nous      Ibsen's   "Doll's  House"      4t  a„v   ,.>^    .u 

en  ^coutant  noa  coeurs,  dites,  je  vous  aupplie,  dites  bien  >nrerior. 

ainsi :    J  aime,'  du  mfime  ton :  '  Oermaine  ' ;  vous  voyejf  1 
TOus  voye«!   dites  bien   ainsi:    'J'aime,'    et   puis   dites 
Oermaine.    .  .  .  Enfin :  vous  comprenez  de  ce  nom  la 
douceur.  •  •  <  •■ 

and  Nicolas  Beiudum,  who  addresses  his  pnan  to  the 
city  modem  " : 
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Nous  vouloiis  poswder  toute  la  vie   divine, 
L'existence  ilectrique  avec  sea  ruts  de  fifevre.' 

■ Nous  avons   senti   sur  nos  l^vres 

Le  brulant  charbon  des  usines. 

Les  horizons  nouveaux  aont  enfin  d^couverts, 
Et  nous  planons  dans  le  sillage  des  helices, 

Et  palpitons  avec  delices 

Dang   la  mecanique   de   I'univers. 

The  leading  prose  contributor  is  that  mystic-sociolo- 
gist, Paul  Adam,  who  has  submitted  his  candidature 
to  the  future  Academic  election.     He  anticipates  on  the 

city  future  " : 

"  Notre  ^poque  a  r^alia^  ce  que  voulurent  les  mythes 
les  religions,  les  l^gendes,  les  poimes  des  ^res  aieules 
bi,  par  millions,  nos  ing^nieurs  et  nos  ouvriera  manient 
la  foudre,  n  est-ce  pomt  le  prodige  qu'esp^raient  pour 
leur  force  humame,  les  Grecs  en  supplications  dans  le 
temple  de  Jupiter,  ou  bien,  attentifs  aux  paroles  de 
ftomitMe,  transmises  paries  vers  d'Eschyle?" 

Every  stage  in  evolution,  every  discovery,  every  in- 
vention has  been  foreseen  and  predicted.  M.  Paul  Adam 
i«  m  favour  of  the  construction  of  entirely  new  cities 
on  new  sites,  as  against  the  patchwork  principle  which 
interferes  with  the  satisfactory  realisation  of  modem 
theories  while  entailing  the  destruction  of  relics  we  are 
bound  to  mias  sooner  or  later. 

For  some  reason  Paul  Adam  is  too  often  overlooked 
His  lyricism  does  not  stir  as  it  should ;  the  combination 
he  presentsof  the  practical  and  the  ideal  is  disconcerting 
to  the  average  mmd  which  insists  on  separating  the  two 
directions.     Yet,  what  is  a  reform,  what  are  idww,  what 

D     1  A  f °°     **'      *""  '^^*'*  ^^^y  ^'e  ideal  ?    Inevitably 
l-aul  Adam  strikes  on  one  side  of  the  mark  of  the  general    ' 
comprehension.     And  his  somewhat  confused,  disjointed 
ex^ession  excludes  him  from  a  place  among  the  literary 


./.!■' 
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A  reprint,  with  appropriate  chapter-headings  and  tail- 
S'T*?,  Sr^*™*^"*  Naudin,  of  "Marthe:  Histoire  d'Une 
H-ille  Huysmans'  first  novel,  the  earliest  edition  of 
wiich  sold  out  within  a  few  days,  appeared  in  Brussels 
in  October,  1876,  has  been  issued  by  MM.  George  CrAs 
'  r     wn"  w^H?  V  P"^^  a  similar  book,  Goncourt's 

La  Fille  Ehsa,  by  a  few  months^  tke  latter  appearing 
m  Pans  m  March,  1877. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  this  and  Huys- 
maiis  later  works  such  as  "A  Rebours,"  "La  Cath^- 
arale,  etc.  The  construction  is  inexperienced,  especially 
towards  the  end,  but  the  narrative  is  briskly  told  in 
condensed  language. 

Like  all  the  books  emanating  from  the  firm  of  Cr^s 
It  IS  artistically  presented  and  well  printed  on  good 
paper,  though  the  price  is  the  usual  3  fr.  50  asked  bv 
other  publishers  for  ('yellow  backs"  the  typography  of 
which  18  usually  villainous.  K^apny  01 

•        •        » 

La  Com^die  Fran«ai«e  has  revived  "  La  R^volte  "  the 
one-act  pl*y  by  Villiers  de  Lisle-Adam,  which  some  read 
as  a  feminist  appeal  and  others  as  a  symbol  of  the 
struggU  between  idealism  and  materialism.  The  first 
performance  of  the  work  took  place  forty-four  years 
ago,  and  the  same  actress  who  assumed  the  leading 
Mrt  in  a  revival  twenty-seven  years  after  (since  which 
time  It  has  not  been  produced).  Mme.  Segond- Weber 
appears  again  in  it  now.  There  should  be,  if  there  is 
not,  an  English  verwon  ol  this  woit,  whose  symbol  is  as 
eloquent  as.  lor  easample.  that  said  to  be  contained  in 


MM.^  Mouillot  et  Cie.  announce  the  publicati™    . 
ran«pos.tion  of  Strawinsky's  "  Sacre  du  Prin*«^"  °'  * 
drame   synodique "   by  S6ba«tien   Voirol     (5T0I  ' 
at  50fr.  ;  480  at  10  fr.)  '       ""P"" 

»  •  » 
None  of  the  numerous  innovators  in  French  Dm.„^ 
have  ever  had  a  more  ingenious  idea  than  t^^f^ 
Alphonse  Allais,  that  unequalled  humorisr  wt  S 
.manned  neo-Alexandrines  where  the  rhym'e  occuirS 
at  the  beginning  of  the  line  and  which  shower^n 
average  af  twelve  feet-i.e.,  each  line  could  coSt^ 
as  many  feet  a^  it  liked  provided  the  total  amo  „ti' 
to  that  which  twelve  feet  per  line  would  come  Zt 
a  poem  of  equivalent  length.  Few  of  our  nr«»? 
rebe^poets  are  as  funny  or  have  as  much  imaginahr 
and  AUais  earned  out  the  idea.  S'nanon, 

*        »        » 
Baudelaire   on  freedom  and  equality:    "He  alono  i. 
the  equal  of  another  who  can  prove  he  is.    He  alonf 
deserves  freedom  who  can  conquer  it  " 
fo^"*^*'"  Baudelaire:  "Progress  k  the  paganim  of 
■  »        ♦        • 
A  party  of  French  and  Belgian  authors,  artists,  and 
journalists,  mvited  thereto  by  M.  George  Cr^s  and  Dr 
Harolea,    have  just   returned   from   a  tour  in  EnRland 
organised  by  the  Federation  of  British  Health  Besort., 

f  Ki^r^  f-  ^^t  ^^  *^  '"'^^  *!»«  al'-eady  well- 
established  fnendship  between  England  and  France  and 
encourage  French  travellers  to  visit  the  British  We. 
Judging  from  the  excellent  impression  they  have  brought 
back  and  from  different  articles  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  various  newspapers,  the  idea  was  a  thoronghlv 
good  one.  There  are  two  classes  of  French:  those  to 
whom  England  will  always  be  a  strange  land  (actual 
anglophobes  are  rare  nowadays)  and  those  who  are 
angloph.le  by  nature.  The  recent  congress  will  have 
awakened  latent  enthusiasms  among  the  latter  and 
perhaps  converted   some   of  the   former. 

Saint  Fiaoee. 

CONTEMPORARY  CARICATURES. 

No.     1. Mr.    B*IHHHt»    g;<HHHH»» 

He  is  an  incredibly  insubstantial  figure 
Boonimg  military  warnings  and  Tory  dialectics- 
rhe  journalist  of  the  Eastern  Worid. 

He  has  written  poetry  more   dreadful  than  the  worst 

prose 
And  prose  more  dreadful  than  the  woiflt  poetry; 
For  exposure  of  his  method  see  "  CaKBan  in  LetfoS" — 
He  is  the  victim  of  suburban  popularity; 
The  ideal  laureate  for  an  Imperial  administration. 

He  has  rendered  his  age  in  terms  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
Appearance— unknown ;  vide  press  photographs. 
Style— none  apparent,  even  with  a  microscope. 
Destiny— successor  to  B.P.  ae  the  head  of  Boy  Scouts. 


No.  8. — Mr.  W****»*  B*****  Y****. 

Poisoned  with  the  miasma  of  the  putresoent  ninetietr- 
In  conduct  blameless  as  the  Pascal  lamb — 
He  pecks  among  the  puerilities  of  black-magic. 
He  smells  the  breath  of  hob-goblins 
And   narrates   his  adventures   with   apes   in  pro»e  of 
ridiculous  preciosity. 

An  insipid  compound  of  Morris  and  American  credulity 
His  taste  hesitates  between  the  perverted  simplioiti'' 

of  Millais 
And  the  portraits  of  hairy  old"  imbeciles  due  to  »•>»• 
In  literature  h»  tends  to  the  childish  and  the  oocnJb 


Appearance— impressive  but  lacking  in  alertness. 
(He  is  not  recommended  for  the  command  of  a  battle- 
ship.) 

Style-meticulous  inaccuracy  as  a  substitute  for  ener- 
getics. ,  :,.-  ••- 

Destiny-clearly  the  oblivion  of  all  self-conscious  trivi- 
ality. 

No.  3.— Mr.  F*»»  M****  H****»*.    '• 

A  ponderous  egoism  emerging  from  unhappy  youthful 

surroundings,  *^-'   ^ 

He  rambles  disconsolately  through  interaiinable  pages 
Loosing  himf:elf  in  a  multiplicity  of  irrelevant  details.    ' 
He  is  redeemed  from  some  eariier  banalities 
But  lies  forever  imbedded  in  the  yielding  mud  of  imnres- 
sionism.  •  ^ 

With  more  guts  he  might  be  able  to  string  his  violin 
He  IS  super-endowed  with  observation  and  mendacity 
lint  lacks  concentration.  a^'i/j 

He  can  criticise  a  bam-door  fowl  or  a  door-knob 
Better  than  other  people  can  criticise  Shakespeare. 
Appearance— florid  and  pot-bellied. 

^"to^cmng'"'*   "^^'^"^    "'    ^"^^    "*    conversational 
Destiny— The  connecting  link. 
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No.  4.— Mr.  J*****  c*****. 

In  him  we  recognise  the  last  of  the  Bomantics- 
Ihe  romantic  movement  of  1920 
Apparently  reached  Poland  about  1880. 
He  has  to  his  credit: — 

1.  Twenty  years  work  in  the  British  Merchant  Service. 

2.  No  literary  ongens  blackening  his  pedigree. 

3.  Undoubted  originality  of  career. 

He  is  the  offspring  of  Ballantyne  and  Flaubert; 
H^has  crossed  the  onide  romance  of  the  one 
Writs  ;''t''T"^-"'u?'"^*  '"«*'»°'J  °f  the  other. 

d^votd^Sr^^  ^^"«'''  -«'''^'"«  '^'  --P*  »>'» 
Appearance-foreign  and  maritime. 
Style-Rococo,  over-loaded,  but  v^riste. 
Destiny-The  hero  of  small  boys  with  naval  ambitions. 

No.  5— Mr.  E******  QtMHw 
His  works,  appearance,   character  and  stvle 
Are  completely  unknown  to  the  yonngest  generation 
«>«  destiny  is  obvious. 

No.  8.  —Mr.  E»**  p<HHf» 
^iSbytu''''*^^7'''^  °f  derivations 

g^         "•^''""^  """'^  than  the  Roosevelt  of  letters. 
To  thetpcnr*'"""^?""'''*  conscience 
^^^^  nght  to  be  called  the  Master  of  Artistic  Cant. 

,    irurC^^'^""  "■"  "^^  --We  qualities  from 
J«*^e  dearly  loves  to  impress  strangers. 

b'  harth^  'a^i'i'Zl"''?'*'''"*'  ^"*  ""thing  well. 
^  novelty.  ^*  Amenoan's  w«peirt  for  tJie  latest 

J,  tmSf/°  ^''^   tf  ie   ever  thought  of  ^thing 

k^^^T^"^  '^  n^ight  achieve. 

'"^^gf';«P"»'»"g  on  a  deft  carrot. 


d/.H^v^'ti!'^'  5'"«t«ring  and  often  vulgar.:'^  —        •■ 
Destiny-The  admiration  of  the  colonies  •  -- 

No.  7.— Mr.  W**«HHf  L»»«« 

miThtJl  fi  '""J"-^-  '^'"S  automobile  ,  ' 
Hence  fh^^if't-  ^^'"^  '"  ^^^^^  *««  seconds. 
±lence  the  chaotic  state  of  his  personality. 

HelsTligited^bf  tr°™"^'°'*'"'«"'-  >»  Bloomsbury 
Diignted  by  the  an»mia  of  abstractions. 

fn'lle?!""'^^'  ^^^'^  °^  P"^'"''*'''  Patrol 
Mpilled  on  a  damp  asphalt  road 

aLZ  T^'i^'i  P'-odigiously  vain. 
Affectedly  Sphynx-like,  immobile,  witty 

Style— Incomprehensible   excenf  in  .j      ..- 

r  "le,  except  in  advertisements 

Destiny-Hanwell,.  the  Order  of  Jesus,  or  Westminster 

John  Fh-ton. 

THEATRALISING    THE    DRAMA 
AND    "PYGMALION." 

T^^rattlttL^to^bTemrth:?*'^  %'"'-  -^'  *»>« 

and  agents  as  thnT,.  certain  interpretative  objects 

the  t^eatr^:  Tr  I'l'^ilTlZ^^^t^^f  i^^t*-^  ^" 
plete  m  printed  form    nr  ^^     •?  •      "  *  P^aj"  com- 

«oers  anS  playhousTio^^om^Lte  T^T^f  oT"'  ?^"^- 
a  question  demandinir  t„  h^  ,  ,^  obviously  is 

stmction  of  tTe  d;^l'r„5\h*^Xf  ^"'"'t  *''*'  ^«'^°''- 
undertaken      Vn^  7u  theatre  can  be  seriouslv 

form^  which  pTay^^rr;  T'"  ''^"'*«  '"^^  ^"-""^ 

N^e  f^D^ramVct^r  ^^^r^^^^^^^' -^1 

can  help  to'^S^  ^Tu^ii  n^Vhrer*^^^"^"^^ 
page  may  be  regarded  L  thl       7''«"»«r      the  pnnted 

expression  for  Etl  wr^^^^VwS  "f  *™  "' 
literature   is  meanin<Tl«._       ■!?*'  .     .  whether  dramat  c 

enough,  ^'  t;^s:i:  :Xi^^':^ji'^^^ 

yrnter,     who,     unlikn     !».,.„  j       ^wnea  and  cultured 

,    generally,  m;in£s\h;^  oTn'd  id^'  t^T^?^    Z^'r 
and  the  drama  are  not  tw^Tu-  '"^^^tJiat     the  theatre 

the  actor  a^  the  thSre  do  nn?*"'  *"?*  ""'^  ''"«•  ^hat 
drama,  or  intrenret  i?^,  u  ?ot  merely  externalise  the 

handling  oflhe  Uii^  °.  It  """^  "1°^"  "«  ^^^  confused 

dramatfc  critt^^'Ve  t^ol^V^^'''''  V'"^^^ 

'  sUndpoint,    Aristotle's    Poeb^,**^„^':""*  ''^^f«° 

exwnple  of  the  evil  of  f«^^   ^    affords    an    excellent 

intuition,  and  few  of  us  wilT  h^i"  ""^"^^  ""  ^"^  ""»« 
the    practical    Z„?t  "«    "i' ^^*,'^"'*«^  *° 'earn  that 

betweoTreadinrrilvanJr  J"^^"™?'    differentiation 

reaching  indeed     As  M^  S^'"*  '*  •""•  ^'^^  ^«^  f"'" 

torical  survey    the  miS-  fP.""**^   ^"^^aJ"  in  his  his- 

day,  and  m^   one  s^nn^        u"  «<*°ded  to  our  own 

in  tfie  pr^;  «!ZSf  T  '"'  '"*'°'y  ^''^>  "Ot  only 

draml  bTS^4T^^?  ''"i'f'"*  **"«  "'««*^  and  the 
.^^j^a,         m  the  threatened  destmction  of  the  drama 

an5  W.'foUow:ri;Srt*w"''  "2'  ""^J"^  "^  Aristotle 
and  occSld  bv  th  "*  h'ri'**"  **""  "'''^^'"^  »'^«''t«d 
idea.  C~v,i^  ^^jj^^  »i,^™°'r' '^•' P^'^*^ 
miaoonoeived  tiiTid-lT^  •  ^*^.''«»1'  and  Orillp»r«,r 
ceivea  tbi.  Idea,  as  being  primarily  and  eseentiftlly 
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technica  instead  of  a  correlation  of  the  spiritual  aad 
technical.  The  theatre,  for  instance,  which  they  saw 
implied  m  the  nature  of  Drama  itself,   was    not  the 

'J^'^T  ""I  u**A'*''  °*  ^^^  '^^*y  "'  «"«  passionate  impres- 
Mon  o  which  Drama  m  the  seed,  but  an  arena  for  a 
mu  tiphcity  of  conflicting  ideas  concerning  the  physical 

!^.  I        "11'  '^^  ^°^  '""^    ^'^*''  »'•  received  by  the 
spectator.    There   was    "Diderot's    central   idea,"    for 
instance,    that     "gestures,     inarticulate     cries,     facial 
expressions,    movements    of    the   body,    a    few    mono- 
syllables which  escape  from  the  lips  at  intervals,  are  what 
really  move  us  m  the  theatre. "     In  time  this  limited  view 
o.  the  theatre  and  a  remorseless  constancy  towards  the 
main  object  of  bringing  the  drama  into  the  theatre,  had 
the  effect  of  fettering  the  drama  to  the  vilest  theatri- 
cahsm.     Actually  they  devitalised  the  drama  as  much  as 
the  closet-dramatists  had  done.     This  sort  of  profanation 
of  the  drama  rose  to  its  height  in  France,  under  the 
direction  of  Francisque  Sarcey,  who  "placed  the  idea 
o.   an   audience   first."     The   French   borrowed  it  from 
Germany     The  English  critics  took  the  contagion  from 
the  French,  and  the  drama  debased  itself  to  seek  admis- 
sion to  a  library  and  museum  of  ancient  physical  facts  on 
(1)  Play-makmg,  (2)  Play-acting,  (3)  Play-going,  (4)  Play- 
housmg.     Among  the  present  custodians  of  this  amusing 
institution    are    Messrs.    William    Archer    and    A     B 
Waikley    whose    pre-occupation   with    "dramatic   tech- 
nique, the  conditions  of  the  theatre,  the  influence  of  the 
audience,  the  conformation  of  the  stage  .  .  .  constitute 
the  new  pedantry,  against  which  all  esthetic  criticism 
as  well  as  all  creative  literature  must  wage  a  battle  for 
life.       Mr.  Spmgam  concludes,  "  that  for  aesthetic  criti- 
cism the  theatre  simply  does  not  exist."    And  he  might 
have   added,   present-day  literature    (including  poetry) 

What  the  remedy  for  the  two  evils  is,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  decide.  Simply  it  is  to  let  the  drama  create  its  own 
environment,  and  not  to  attempt  to  create  an  environ- 
ment for  It.  And  in  criticism,  to  substitute  creative 
imagination  for  a  dull  talent  for  discussing  technical 
processes.  First  and  highest  must  come  a  spirituaj  con- 
sideration of  Drama.  Let  it,  be  considered,  for  instance, 
that  Drama  is  something  which  proceeds  from  the  union 
of  the  soul  of  the  author  with  the  spirit  of  the  universe. 

Jf  1,-  I.'?!?  ^  f  *°  *****  ^"""^  >«  *^e  »™»t  mystery 
of  which  the  author  alone  has  the  key.     This  Will   be 

o!f^'*"?  •"  to  rid  the  drama  (or  form)  of  literary  and 

^^  TJ'fj  *fu  «'"°*»°°^y  from  author  to  sped 
mlv  U^^l.  ''  '^.T5^  '"""^  appropriate  chamieU  m 
d«™^-  °*^""y  *'"  i'"'°">  beings  have  developed  a 
dramatic  expression  sufficiently  potent  to  enable  them 
to  commumcate  to  each  other  the  comedy  and  trag^y 

stitution  of  a  middleman  and  a  theatre.     To  me    both 


Aagnst  1,  18^ 


comes  into  being  and  produce,  for  ite  author  th.   .„  j  .- 
full  expression.     The  /rand  perpetrated  "^"^r"  ,^''<'"«'»«  « 
goer  is  that  of  substitutinit  His  MaimrtV.  ¥fc     *he  U4wary  rf,. 
Hall,  a   faked  "play  "  ^  a  du'/^Lt«  'u '"^  "'«  P»wL 

ducer  for  a  P.ropTgaList'Vtors" fo r'dette™  IT'!!"- >  P^ 
constituents  irrelevant  material,  and  nujteshlfu  *  P'"™"™".,, 
thing."  Thus,  though  we  are  invit«l  to  attrad  »  i  ""  "'w" 
never  aware  of  the  existence  of  a^ay  ^^^  ^hf '^  *' "« 
attention   u  abaorh«H    in    «K-   ,.,.i„uY_'  ^'l?""  •*«  outset™.. 


attention  i.  aWbed  rthe  ^^^Clotii^  *"  "»'"'  o" 
Pile  of  crude  theatricalism  ne^eZ^V  enabh,  ^r*?  k"'  "» 
function  in  the  theatre,  and  the  capacitv    ^eim,    ,t,/-'l**  '» 


function  in  "the"  thert*r"^"and  "the*^^cit^  ^"6 
with  which  it  is  built  up.  Mrs  Pat  OamXii 
out  of  a  half-witted  flower-rir"- Mr  SlS^*^  attitST'''?  *"" 
circus  clown  disguised  as  a  .Sstman  wfth  In  J^S"k«  "  * 
pecuhar  to  the  fabian  and  Fleet  Street  minder  Si^llJ*!?!."' 
manufacturing  "curtains"  out  of  a  " fivS^"  md  .  ..T  '^.Tw» 
the  melodramatic  recovery  of  a  discaiZl  "^  \n^'"  "^^ 
meagre  situations  with  monumental  slke,  o?  stale  ftt""^ 
whole  third  act  buildine  itself  un  nn  »  b;ii;-  2  .'  '^  » 
this  brick  and  rubble  Irtt.  u^oT .l^'^Zit\f'''t  "^ 
who  IS  foolish  enough  to  ask  for  a  pUTy  ?C,  -  p.^*?^ 
is  a  theatrical  fraud.     More,  it  i,  a  comical  ph^  of  [^^5^' 

Pygmalion       serves   is   that   of   iUnstrafin,,  Th.'^^^  *""''' 
mofeSill  out  of  Shaw   and  a  mounta"  ouj  ff 'iree"^'"*'  "*  * 
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representation  and  int^^ti^r  Z'^J^^^^^^^i^^'  ^  *« 
current  of  Drama  floWl^d  tt  all  f^.1'  ""  »"iH'  ~*  '^e 
be  «,  identified  wit'Z, ^aiatU  flow  tlTS"*  *'''/!"'*'''' 
unconeciooslv   satm-atM    win.    uT  SiT-.,  °**   ""*    spectator  is 

the   element  the   r«^t  T,   whaM  "  p^'"'°"'   ^his   identity  of 

with  that  of  Aristotl  i^  M^  WiKam  Toe  "^'^^  '^"'^    '"?*!' 

tZ^^^^J^,^.  ?^-     Tg^oughoat   hrs^-^st^e   c!^eeT 
unceMiiSv^^^J«r  Jr.  ^.  ^V  "=*'''*  •>»'  ^«?«tar?ftn  mind 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

KOTE  TO  COBBKSPONDEaiTB.— IK*i7e  quite  tmlling  topubluh  leHm 
%nier  nomt  ile  plume,  uw  make  it  a  condition  of  pubUeatimt 
that  the  nanu,  ami  ad4nu  of  eaok  oorretpmtdent  ,kauld  t, 
nfflted  to  the  Jliitor, — mt>, 

•    •     • 

MB.  CARTER    ON    FORCE. 

Jo  the  'Editor,  The  Eoout.  '        v 

MiDA",  ?     \\',\ 

I  am    writing    about    Mr     Huntly    Carter    because'  I    am' 
desperately  trying  to  understand  what  he  was  writing  about  ^ 
to  article  on  the  "Dnvrng  Force,"  in  your  issue  of  July  Ist 
Wiat,  to  begin  with,   does  he   mean   by    "  force  "T     From   an 
impection  of  his  words  it  appears  to  be 

(a)  somethinK  you  can  "  clog  up  with  "  ; 

(b)  that  can  be  secured  in  mechanical  cells  • 
'''^thrPreii^nt'^  •"****  syuonymously  with   "the  spirit  of 

(d)  a  thing  you  can  harness ;  and  which 

(e)  can  shut  out  the  universal  ; 

all  of  which  is  more  fun  than  the  modem  scientific  definition  of 
force  a,  an  arbitrary  conceptual  m«a«ire  of  motion  without 
perceptual  equivalent,  '   ememallv   a.   that   says  nothing   aboSt 

the  primary  es«,n^.al8  o/  «/.«  force,"  or  about  the  sJLndary 
ciientiaU  either.     Which  is  clearly  an  omission 

Bat  perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  anything  about  science 
for  1  appears  that  by  a  base  "  scientific  trick,"  the  Preset 
tiriJf*"1"'^'wK°'l'"?°'"  Prewnt,"  has  become  the  New  Age 
of  ElectriciW.  Which  is  reaUy  too  bad,  particularly  a.  it  mi^St 
well  have  been  «>ntent  "  to  defile  and  debilitate  the  pre  ^ 
1  mean  Present.  *^      "  •  ■ 

Torching  electricity  now.     It  is  as  old  as  the  uni  ...  I  mean 
Imverw.     The  profundity  of  this  remark  is,  of  course,  "^y 
rtasenng,   but   after  aU   to   the   normal   individual   th^gs   dj 
»o^  eii.t  until  he  is  aware  of  them.     The  Womb  ofThW 
buuo^make  everyday  life  bearable  we  split  up  cause  «.f  ekect 

Butanart  from  this,  I  gather  that  electricity  is  "  if  not  the 
"swpimJ  «,u1  at  least  something  near  it  "  fhi.  munrf.  \i.„ 
^.^ily  like  the  undigested  s^entlSc  argon  to  bTh«rdTn 
drawing  rooms,  but  of  course,  Mr.  Carter  is  eien.i.t%rr.™  ™^? 
»p^c.on  because  he  knows  what  "  »ur '  L  atuSlt  he  s^T™ 
to  b«  perfectly  familiar  with  it. 

should  like  to  know  a  soul ;  they  must  be  great  fun  to  play 
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oIm^^-  ^'twe^^-'a^te'-'t,'--*  ''•^'"".V-  °^  "National 
Istter  will  divide  thSve.  ^n  n„  "f""'*  .  """"•  "  The 
on  the  former's  ,^^"  %^£  T  *'""»  "'  "»8"  to  serve 
a    Quite    unjustifiable    JSbmi„2^'  ,'  1T"l  "  "*  *■»'  '^is  i. 

"Nfational    Guilds,"    ai^Th"^„fL,*'"    '^,«*°'»"«    "^ters    of  V 

i.  a  wanton  insult      A^rdi.^„^^L     '°"    ^°"'       ""ge-oarners "  • 

price    paid    for    labour    S    J^  1"*^'  "  ^"8"  '»  '*>•  ' 

Very    well,    let's  ac«iM   U^T       T j   ?u  ™**    ^    "    "ommodity."  , 

rea^n  for' selling^Si.'^i,  i.  "iw"?!,'  "?*!!!!'   ""'*  '*•«  °W  ^ 

for  it.     If  the  warn    a  «nffll.^     .    ^'  "^*  labourer  gets   wagei  ' 

more    is   the    lal^a?  V's^S'""'!"  "  ""'  .^"rthSjmin.,  ^no  t 

estimation)  .    the    man    3   for    thl  ~""*'    '",  ">»   "order's  , 

D-i^'every'ni^hTut'::!  ^^  *"  the  irking  cl..«»"r 

either  for  i[h.  love  of  thrwS*orfor"t^'"^''':;*i'''~"  ""^ 
responsible  for  so  many  nl^k^.  ^        **  satisfaction  of  being 

watking-sticks?  Si^el^not  He  L^'"?Pl.*'"u"  •"■  *<"•  «»  "»»* 
for  hS*  •■  wage  "-W,\?^„  ^  ^'ni'^l'"'  '»?*'»"'.  worli 
niodity,  just  as  his  canital^^J  j  the  market  as  a  com- 
no    distinction    beiw^,?  "  w?ei^e^!"''..P"'?"y  ■"•     There  U 

"teirth"""-  •-""'"•rsrwoTfor  •^-w^ag::'''^"^-*'''  "- 
i.ttd'th%Te"ru.nirerL:r'''"'i  ^-f^"  ^y  '»■»' 

a  man  to  worl  for*  For  U^lov.^.t  'I^  "**;'  i^  ""'y  """V^ 
see  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  L  V"?'  Then  we  should 
hobbies!  "who  wilf^  aU  the  dirtv  T  ^''^'"8  *^  "*«  o»  '»« 
-jobs  which  no  sa™  m.^  c^  p^^iv''!7J'/^7i."T'~?y  ■»  '««> 
or  for  their  esulta-uSw^^  5nfr.ilJ  ^'^^"  '"  t^emselvee 
.sor  Whent  he  takeTC  ^ild^."^  some  reward  for  doing 
commodity  and  therrfore  i^I  "  „?  ^"  *"'?,  ^^^  ^'^'"  -  a 
on  for  ever.  "«"«ore  is  a       wage-earner."     Wages  wiU  go 

whl''re"^agrl.iftat'^l'ttTtLi^t~""^"  -""  «'"  M-"*"" 
adjustment  of  the  old  slave-f^Z^' •  "''fr ^•*<'"' , "  """1^  »° 
the  sort.  The  slave  w^^SStZi  ,  "  '■  sa/ely  nothing  of 
master,  at  any  job  Ihat  raaste?S  fJ:°jrif^  ^'""  »  P»rti^ar 
and  cared  for>  6y  that  ,SS„  at  "  *"  ^  '"'"  »''  *"d  was  fed 
-in  the  master';  ^i^^  a  w«Ti  """  "^  ?<"  efficiency 
by  no  mastor  to  ^k  for  ^im^r*!:'^!?"  ""  ^  ".mprileS 


with, 

inU>  a  machine."     Perhaps" in   rat"::;;   it"^"uld ' bn"ng   Je"nto 

divine  communion  with  the  Infinite  "  * 

anolherl'imnlv  t^'""*^}:  we  run  off  from  one  little  thing  to 
cXilr^'^^-^.P^^'"^  '"'■■  Carter's  aHicle.  From  art 
■^tS  "  whT^r^tl  d'-oua.ing  the  Infinite,  and  hi.  brother  ^ 
moti,^'  ■  .  r?  ('*»ough  without  a  capiUl  E)  has  "  way  mS 
bw  the  J^l  ^"\^  steamtoat.  Infinite,  Dniven»l,  7^,^ 
fX  lone^HL^/i'  ':?-™<'. ''■rlv'^'"'  '^"""y  "  «»e;d  (mere-' 
«n/LX'„irsotnJe^",;i^'     ^'  "•"-  °-  '*  i"*'   -  ^ 

<«  th^  Lw  Fli""^'"'""*  "^  t  «^  "*  •*?'•  »  this  article 
moriJ^*.  !r-  .•^''"  f*'  *•'•  elimination  of  words  .  .  . 
rde^^.?;:"^"*'??  °*  -ymbolism  and  mystery  "-is  thai 

fe-it'"ne^'^"rs^t"  tr^J'T^^  r' 

«ke  problem  nf  tKr..!!  "'.*"''"•  Mr.  Carter  at  once  solves 
'i»o"»sLleto,/^Jl*'?t.°*  '°y»t«'y.''iU'out  the  elimina- 

Seriou.lv  *iu  I  ™'  ""f"'  *"  contrary,  in  fact. 
no«S.^f'  "■"*"""'   -"  '  it  •«»«i"g  rot  for  a  m«,  to  write 

B.   TIOBrtB. 

MB.   HUNTLY  CABTBB'8  REPLY. 

to  h,  Sditor,  The  Eoomt. 

■UlOAll, 

'k't'mTargumrt'ii'j'*'"  o*  your  correspondent.  B.  Dobree, 
'^"^  S^^C  "J^-  J^^*"*  »  «  <«ff«*nce  between  the 
""ntisUy  and  «.W^  *?*"T'  *""*.  'J"  difference  consists, 
i^^iolC    ft-   f  *»>.•  ^  «>«ng  a  davitsOiswi   fom^ 

'r  «>  your  c»rr«^nl„.°"'-  ^\  ^u"'**'*  «^y  'oW'^o  *" 
*•  »'odgy  S?T  .  i  •»«««;*•).  by  Mint  hmn.  fanilitf  to 
•orth',  '^vZlt  "L'^^^^.  »'  th»t.cd,brat  " 


by  no  mastor  to  work  for  him  .»  ^^  -T*^  "^  "•  impelled 
fle  make,  a  perf^Uv  fr«  ^r^,  ""^.J"''  '°'  *"7  »»ch  fare. 
a?y  job  that'^iTs  Lt*t,^T  HTin"\'^4?""'''  »* 
chooM  his  wage,  and  chZ.^.  ,^!.  "  "^T^.  ^*  J"*'  """d 
until  he  gets\i,  way  (^.t,  "*:;;'  ^d  "fu«--to  work 
smart  Socialist  will  have  b^^v^  .'  ^-  '""''  **■»'  ""'^ 
nformation  that  the  oS?  sUtSJu^  1^  mterrunt  me  witi 
■s  sUnration.  That  is  Ld  r^^^  ^  ."^i"*  "^^  «  offered 
fact  that  the  man  is  fr^TtoT^J  *•"'  i"  '^"*"  ""*  '^^^  the 
offered).  ^'^   t"   take   or   leave   any  job   that  is 

An  equally  fundamental  difference  is  thi.      ti.      i 
gets  just   enough— calculatBrfh^II^         .  the  slave  always 

cient,'  like  a  S^^KU^J'l  ^'T^l^!?!  ^  «*• 
market^t  le-t  not  one  thatT^  sdS^  m^Tr^l*^  °"  the 
price   of   his   labour     he   is   frl»^  Whatever  the  market 

indeed,  he  h«»me.^C„  :i;'^'^,^-'^t'y   the   same   (unloM, 

and  life  are  of  no  concJraV  But  a'  "«*'''"  ^'' .^'''*"'=y 
necMMrily  doomed  to  woit   '• ..  ■       '*»Ke-earner  "    i.   not 

sistence  i«g~"  Hi.  ^  A^LT^^  !!  P^"*"'  »t  a  «ib- 
•upply  of^e  commodilThe  hSTto  °n  v"  f^T^  ^V  ""» 
It  it  is  scarce  and  wantL  he  t^li  „?  '"'J*'""  *"«»  "kiU. 
wealthy  buunees  men  1.^  ^lilT'f  ^'^(^^  «"~ 
It  IS  no  one's  fault).  ^^'  ^•*'  "'  •»''  "ot  (and 

I   must   say   I  oannot   underrtand  Mi««  M..^.  >  ^    • 

two    such    totally    different    tSn^ar  riLv-JT^*.?'"*""^ 

Satan.      Perhaps   I   have  made  S-.?  Ki     J^    "^    the    wage- 

an^^c'^JTSL'*?-^.?^'^'"  '•''«'■  -  ■—  -  o-rrl^.  vlw. 


celebrated  work,  Harm.- 

•*».  «ee  Ou!ker  r^    '  **^/=ho,ce  and  informing  deflnition.  : 


•orth'.  '  p    ' ","  ^  "tuden 
Cl  am  a  t^"  Educator 

'''*».  see  Ou!k.r  r^'  "  *«^/="0'«'  «»<>  mforming  deflnitioi 
nical  cell,      n«n^'  '  *"'»t^«  which  can  be  secured  in 


'»«*»nical  cells  r«n  1^  subrtMoe  which  can  be  secured  it 
'»»»  would  lenrt  tl,  '  ^-  8t«>m»«*.  etc-  Sw*  phyuoal  dafini 
'r^  Darwf,^  '  U^"T^""'"'y  ■«"»  <=l»rity  to  my  sp«)ul.. 
"'  "»«.  YourZ^'^j'°>'TL»»  '''~  "^  *•  n»t«^»l^gji. 
'uman  beings  stUl  an  to  this  origin. 

Htotlt  Cakhb. 
1ot\tv^;    **^*^  **^8DBN  AND  WAGES. 

°id'^'»^i^"Ma,:Sr~x'Zf.?,li*^  ^'^  "y  »"«•  knocked 
ltir"*'°°«  »b™>t  wi:h?l"^«,to  oritfci*  her  ~ln.i«on. 

&"'^ -f«J3*  JS^»  ^--a'TUl/'to-TeoliS 


tiii'TT'  °S»"»'>'»»o»«on8  relative  to  the  public 
tton  of   Thb   Boowr  ahonld    be  addwwed.  wd  Si 

w  T  ^  S^RfwwoMAK.  Ltd.,  Oridey  Honaa. 
S^^.VJ!'^,^-'*--  ^C.,  and  sUrS 
oroiKM     ewer  a  Bank,  Bloomahury  Jk^ioh." 

addMM  in  the  Poatal  Union.  "  "nj 

^^  iT'^il""^.*"-  <»n««™ng   advortiBement. 
UndoiTc'.   '"^'^   ^'"-'    BloonubnrTaK 


in 
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QUID    PRO    QUO. 


To  such  as  are  fascinated  by  the  inter-play  of  motives  in 
human  action,  the  unravelling  of  the  strands  which 
combined  to  give  the  thrill  of  pleasure  the 
adventure  into  war  was  welcomed  with,  is  as  attractive 
as  the  war-lure  itself.  The  feeling  of  the  people  while 
waiting  for  England  to  throw  herself  wholeheartedly 
into  war,  was  not  that  of  mere  approval  or  disapproval ; 
rather  it  was  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  veiled  enjoyment 
in  the  prospect  of  war  itself.  This  was  as  much  the  case 
with  those  who  realise  definitely  that  its  prosecution  will 
mean  inevitable  material  loss,  as  with  those  who  are 
vaguely  aware  that  war  is  high-priced,  and  that  we  shall 
all  be  implicated  in  the  paying'  of  it.  Each  man  has  been  in 
fact  something  of  a  revelation  to  his  neighbour.  The 
silent  hope  which  each  was  fostering  that  the  issue 
would  be  war,  they  would  have  been  afraid  of  acknow- 
ledging even  to  themselves ;  and  certainly  too  afraid  of 
owning  to  its  existence  to  a  neighbour.  Then  a  sudden 
shock:  an  unpremeditated  expression  of  opinion,  and  each 
betrays  himself  to  the  rest:  and,  lo  and  bshold,  all  are 
alike:  the  secret  sin  against  the  spirit  of  peace  is 
universal,  and  can  be  proclaimed  from  the  housetops. 
rt,— *  P.'"°'^^*'8  that  were  thereafter  made  were  more  in 
we  8p:rit  of  pious  conceBsions  to  former  utterances  than 
spontaneous  expressions  of  existing  feelings,  and  they 
evaporated  almost  before  .they  were  well  uttered.  Old 
phrases  moved  en  Uoe  on  to  the  scene,  disinterred  from 
speeches  made  when  war  was  sour  because,  hung  too 
lugh  tor  reach  for  the  moment,  did  appear  wearing  the 
wk  of  ancient  survivals.  An  orator  might  say  that  the 
»nly  gam  accruing  from  this  war  would  be  the  profits  of 
he  armament-maker?,  and  writers  might  enlarge  on  the 
workmg-classes,"  "the  inevitable  victims."  "  the  poor 
sows  for  whom  this  hungry  war  opens  its  vast  jaws,' 


press  into  details  of  ,the   "gouged-out  eyes,   and 


and 

disembowelled   entrails   of  the   soldier,"   but   the   fact 

emams  that  the  poor  are  at  least  as  interested  in  the 
tm°l      '  *"**  *'^  «nt*>«Ma8tic  for  it  as  the  rich,  while  en- 

„I'' ""^W'thstanding,  none  is  keener  than  the  soldier: 
^0  the  thought  that  war  can  be  materially  profitable  to 

thp°''*~*""*"^®°*"""'°*f^"  or  others— is  something  after 
*  ,'"*'?"6f  of  a  mild  solace  to  startled  consciences :  a 
,  ™  "^fS  thought  that  the  war  is  not  so  ill  a  wind, 
bioT"  n  'P''*'''"8>  *»t  it  WowB  no  one  any  good  ;  they 
sati  I  *»•  *''**  ®'^*°  should  it  prove  so,  for  the  spiritual 
short  "**''"*'  it  gives,  they  would  still  wage  it.  In 
of  Di. """u  "'  ^^^  objections  made  against  war  in  times 
liJ*?**  ""^e  the  fbroe  it  waa  calculated  they  would 
™  "»  Keepmg  the  dtosires  of  the  people  weaned  from 


war  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  wage  a  gyod 
one.  The  error  which  gave  birth  to  objections  which 
proved  themselves  no  objections  arose  from  a  failure  to 
realise  the  existence  of  imperative  human  instincts 
which  only  war  can  fully  satisfy,  and  which  have  as 
much  force  with  a  pacifist  as  with  any  jingo. 
»        •       • 

The  delicate  tact  of  Mr.  Asquith  indeed  in  working 
a  few  "blessed  words"  into  the  drab  fustian  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  statement  of  the  case  for  war  is  more 
to  his  credit  from  a  human  point  of  view  than  any  of  his 
earlier  strong-man  shows.  To  be  so  exquisitely  sensitive 
to  the  shyer  because  deeper  human  emotions,  as  to 
realise  that  the  Sunday  Congregations  and  Peace 
Societies  must  shout  joyfully  for  the  war  or  burst,  makes 
a  man  genuinely  attractive,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
knew  well  that  while- to  shout  for  war  would  strain  the 
pacifist's  creeds,  to  shout  against  infamy  would  fit  in 
easily ;  thoughtfully  therefore  he  works  it  in ;  the 
Kaiser's  proposals   are    "infamous." 

That  is  enough  for  the  promoters  of  the  gospel  of 
peace;  they  are  not  the  friends  of  war  but  the  enemies  of 
infamy:  the  same  thing  with  a  delicate  allowance  made 
for  a  verbalist  difference. 

•       •       • 

It  becomes  easily  possible  to  understand  the  lure  of 
a  good  war  when  the  advocates  of  the  two  generalisa- 
tions about  war  are  viewed  together.  When  the  purplish 
flush  of  the  jingo  is  set  off  against  the  white-drained 
countenance  of  the  pacifist  it  becomes  clear  what  hae 
happened.  Two  abstractions  have  been  tOm  piecemeal 
out  of  their  genuine  existence  in  fact,  the  nature  of 
which  is  distorted  until  they  are  joined  again,  when  two 
fads  will  dissolve  in  robust  common  sense.  When  a 
generalisation,  i.e.,  a  false  abstraction,  is  made  out  of 
sound  instincts,  it  creates  the  fad,  and  out  of  the 
remnantfl  left  by  the  incomplete  generalisation  is  created 
another;  a  fad  has  always  a  twin.  So  to  a  gospel  of 
Peace  there  must  be  a  gospel  of  War.  Whenever  a 
sudden  lull  in  the  St^^cture  of  Words  allows  instinct  ta 
speak,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  purpose  of  Peace  is 
War,  and  that  when  War  is  tired  it  seeks  Peace;  or 
rather,  putting  the  generalisation  of  Peace  and  War 
aside,  instinct  reveals  that  we  utilise  the  opportunity  of 
the  times  when  we  are  not  fighting  to  make  us  read)!' 
for  the  test  of  a  fight.  The  results  of  the  test  dedarecli 
we  set  towards  peace  to  prepare  for  the  test  again: 
which  explains  why  the  kind  of  oondnct  which  Christian 
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propaganda  seeks  to  make  customary  never  becomes 
customary:  never  becomes  any  deeper.  Constantly  it 
advances  and  recedes — pendulum-like.  In  the  shape  of 
reaction  from  strife  it  gets  a  hearing  now  and  again;  to 
allow  of  recuperation  for  further  strife:  not  for  its  own 
sake.  When  the  recuperative  work  is  established:  when 
men  have  got  over  their  sick  turn  it  is  thrown  aside  as 
healed  limbs  throw  off  their  bandages.  The  gist  of  the 
gospel  of  Peace  is  not  so  much  the  inculcation  of  a 
"slave  morality"  as  it  is  the  custom,  i.e.,  the  morals, 
of  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  uncertain  of  powers,  of  ail 
those  who  are  in  the  process  of  making  good.  When  the 
period  of  peace  is  wearing  to  a  close,  always  it  becomes 
wistful  with  the  L.nging  for  other  things.  The  wistful- 
ness  of  pea«e  is  the  pause  of  the  pendulrm  ns  it  turns 
on  the  return  swing  towards  war. 
»        *        « 

A  fight  is  merely  putting  to  the  test  activities  of  any 
kind.  Like  a  test  in  any  other  sphere  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  examination,  and  its  object  is  to  ascertain  status, 
by  trial  of  strength.  It  is  the  pivot  upon  which  turns 
the  balance  of  what  is  elementarily  just  and  exact.  In 
peace  we  muster  the  streng[th  which  in  war  we  put  to 
the  best  show  possible.  ,To  remain  too  long  at  peace  is 
dulling  and  disappointing  for  ability  as  it  would  be  for 
a  young  singer  or  violinist  to  pract-se  scales  and 
exercises  interminably,  without  the  hope  of  one  day 
putting  their  powers  of  strength  to  receive  the  verdict  of 
the  world.  It  is  for  instance  because  of  the  increase 
in  strength  which  the  Kaiser  believes  his  country  has 
made  in  the  years  of  peace  that  he  forces  the  putting  of 
it  to  the  test.  Test  and  preparation,  war  and  peace  go 
together:  they  are  two  stages  of  one  process,  each  as 
necessary  to  the  other  as  is  the  obverse  to  the  reverse  of  a 
coin.  Wisdom  lies  in  choosing  the  kind  of  test  which  one 
may  calculate  one's  preparations  and  increase  of  strength 
has  fitted  one,  for  it  is  the  probabilities  of  success  which 
make  the  joys  or  woes  of  the  contest. 

This  is  why  people  who  are  not  filled  with  the  belief 
that  their  forces  have  a  chance  of  being  successful 
refrain  from  fightinji,  much  as  they  would  love  the 
exhilaration  of  it.  The  exhilaration  of  fighting  which  is 
an  elemental  need  thus  recedes  from  many  men's  grasp 
— necessary  though  it  is :  which  explains  why  such  men 
will  fight  for  sides  while  they  refuse  to  fight  for  them- 
selves :  why  for  instance  imperial  warfare  flourishes 
while  the  industrial  war  faints. 
•  •  • 
When  a  force  is  in  a  poor  condition  it  is  shy  of  fights : 
it  seeks  safety :  let  it  improve  or  increase  and  fighting 
comes  within  measurable  distance; ;  fighting  is  in  fact 
nothing  other  than  the  violation  of  boundaries  which 
heavier  forces  have  laid  upon  the  less  weighty  on  the 
calculation  that  the  force  is  such  and  such. 
—  The  depressing  yet  indicative  feature  of  modem 
"life  "  is  that  it  has  so  little  to  !*ay  for  individual  fight- 
ing: that  it  deprecates  it  in  fact.  Verbal  education  has 
fitted  itself  to  social  customs  which  already  place  safety 
foremost,  and  back  up  a  state  of  affairs  which  in  them- 
selves are  suflBciently  emphatic.  The  small  boy  with 
washed  face  and  a  volume  on  the  "Worthy  Citizen" 
under  his  arm,  bent  on  doing  good  to  his  neighbour,  not 
merely  replaces  but  does  so  with  official  applause,  the 
unsavoury  ragamuffin  who  would  ■  invite  the  fellow  of 
the  biggest  size  which  will  allow  of  an  outside  chance  of 
a  win,  to  come  and  have  a  scrap  round  the  comer.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  in  this  anaemic  atmosphere  we  fall 
back  perforce  on  the  second  best :  on  fighting  for  a  side : 
on  praise  of  ttpfrit  dt  eorpt:  on  composite  games  of  all 
sorts  of  which  the  biggest  is  a  big  war. 

The  steady  pressure  which  latterly  has  been  put  upon 
the  young  (the  old  matter  less)  to  substitute  without 
questioning  Vetprit  de  corpt  for  the  egoistic  spirit  is, 
as  a  precaution,  curiously  redundant.  The  tendency  to 
do  so  is  working  strongly  enough  before  education  takes 
a  hand  in  it.  Timidity  suggests  it,  ajid  its  advantages 
from  the  safety  point  of  view  are  obvious;  pleasurable 
too.  It  gives  scope  to  one's  constructive  tendency  to  an 
extent  beyond  anything  to  which  the  abilities  of  the 
mediocre  person  could  run.     One  can  admire  vicariously 


in  the  members  of  a  side  all  those  qualities  which  n 
lacks  oneself.  A  side,  a  cotps,  a  composite  unity  can 
moreover  be  coijstructed :  built  up  by  making  good  th 
deficiencies  of  each  by  the  picked  qualities  of  all.  The' 
with  this  superlatively  excellent  thing  one  identifies  one" 
self.  The  slenderest  connection  will  furnish  the  Mini 
rf'aj/pui-the  mark  of  identification:  a  common  name 
school,  county  and  nationality,  and  things  far  far  leu 
And  having  assisted  at  the  composition  of  the  side 
oftener  still  having  selected  a  ready-made  one,  one  backs 
its  fortunes  and  becomes  identified  with  its  interests 
The  "  side  "  is  the  makeshift  of  the  instinct  to  reach  ont 
into  dominance,  even  if  only  at  second-hand-or 
thousandth  hand.  It  keeps  alive  a  fainting  self-respect 
and  lends  the  stimulus  of  the  fight  without  its  responsi- 
bility for  risks  and  initiative. 

*        •        »    ,>•  '  •'■•■    •'-.     I  .,        -isfe. 

This  constructive  sense  which  the  cult  of  aprU  de  mm 
utilises  with  such  wide-spreading  effects  is  worth  dwell- 
ing on  since  it  is  this  which  provides  the  underlying 
design  of  "  Order,"  of  which  laws,  regulations,  the 
entire  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  are  but  the  sub- 
sequent steps  taken  to  keep  such  orders  permanent. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages  many  times 
the  establishment  of  any  order  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than   the   progressive  development  of  a  purpose.    The 
detailed  features  of  any   order  equate  exactly  into  the 
purpose  which  ushers  them  into  co-existence.    All  that 
is  apart  from,  or  unseen  in,  the  planning  of  the  proposed 
development  is  "chance."     If  such   chance  "chances" 
to  accentuate  the  original  purpose— if  it  can  be  utilised 
to  further  the  purpose  it  is  "luck  " ;  if  the  opposite,  it 
is  "  accident ";  if  it  is  thrown  across  the  line  of  develop- 
ment   of    purpose   by   another    willed    purpose    it    is 
"opposition."     Every  living  being  represents  purpose 
to  the  exact  extent  that  it  is  alive.     The  husbanding  of 
I'.ving  strength  effects  itself  by  hanging  on  to  its  own 
purpose  for  what  it  is  worth,  for  where  the  individual 
permits  his   power — (or   purpose:   they  equate  into  the 
same     thing) — to      become      scattered     or     unequally 
developed,   a  certain  procedure  works  itself  out.    The 
individual   failing  to 'mind   his   own   business  becomes 
engrossed  in  others,  because  the  spectacle  of  the  others' 
more  advanced  development  attracts  him.  Thus  we  find 
that  those  who  can  least  afford  to  spare  attention  from 
their  own   development  are   the    very    ones    who   are 
devoting  the  bulk  of  their  energy  to  the  purposes  of 
others,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  more  attrac- 
tive.   After  a  while,  relying  on  a  little  trick  of  words, 
they  will  even  claim  the  alien  order  as  their  own.    It  " 
their  own,  of  course,  for  just  so  much  at  it  is— that  is  s 
sense  of  being  in    touch,  however    remotely,   with  the 
dominant :  a  sense  of  which  the  reverse  side  is  not  s  call 
to  dominate   but  to   serve.       The  humblest  soldier  in 
the  Kaiser's  service  is  allied  with  the  Kaiser's  highest 
purposes :  the  humblest  little  urchin  in  a  Lomlon  slum, 
brandishing    his    wooden    sword    bravely    despite   his 
hungry  stomach,  is  sharing  in  the  glory  of  every  British 
hero     throughout     British    history.      That    the   servers 
"serve"    is   their  misfortune:   the  price   they  pay  for 
receiving  their  joys  at  second-hand. 
»        »       » 
It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  joys  are  any  one 
whit  less  real  than  the  yoke  of  service,  and  it  is  a  fw' 
open  to  even  cursory  observation  that  the  way  to  make 
oneself    thoroughly  miserable   is   for  such   as  are  n«' 
competent  to  aspire  to  shine  in  a  large  and  ambitious 
circle.     Personal  comfort,   as  well   as   success,  requires 
a   very   nice   and  just   estimate   of    one's   powers  and 
limitations,   otherwise   one   is   in   danger    of  imsgin"'? 
that  in  accepting  bestowed  pleasures  one  will  be  re- 
quested to  accept  status  to  match  the  pleasures  r«tb*r 
than  the  implications  of  bestowal :  a  very  jarring  D"'^ 
take.     Entry  into  ranka  above   one's  capacity  can  "* 
achieved    only    on    an    acceptation    of    the    statot 
servant:    terms,   however,   to    accept  which  there  »»■ 
willingness  which  ia  world-wide.    To  hobnob  *^^|V**^. 
betters  on  menial  terms  is  the  foible  of  the  i"'*'"'?'^. 
The  feeling  that  it  is  better  ts  ba  a  doorkeeper  ui.u> 


bouses  of  one's  betters  than  to  reign  monarch  in  the 
modest  hut  to  which  one's  own  individual  powers  mn 
IS  nowadays  almost  universal.  Is  there  not  the  common 
dory  of  the  House,  the  State,  the  Empire :  the  common 
nmil  lie  coriJ.^1  To  be  the  farthing  dip  in  someone  else's 
illumination-scheme  is  the  "unity"  ideal.  The  glory 
of  Nelson,  Drake,  Raleigh,  of  Clive  and  the  rest,  of 
all  the  Empire  builders,  falls,  as  a  mantle,  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  underpaid  seaman ;  in  return  he 
"serves"  in  the  ranks.  Napoleon  quite  accurately  put 
it  when  he  pointed  out  to  his  men  that  he  lent  them 
bis  glory:  in  return  for  which  they — "served."     Napo- 


leon, of  course,  bathed  in  an  effulgence  of  glory,  and 
yet  he  did  not  serve :  but  that  is  the  difference  between 
bemg  a  Kaiser  and  being  a  unit  in  the  iron  battalions. 
Everything  considered,  it  works  out  all  square.  The 
masses  work  to  develop  a  Kaiser's  personal  scheme  of 
order:  he  gives  in  retum  what  glory  an  intimate  accept- 
ance of  the  esprit  ile  cnrps  reflects  on  them :  he  enables 
them,  if  they  are  not  too  wide-eyed,  to  flatter  their 
self-respect,  and  enables  them,  of  a  certainty,  to  satisfy 
a  starved  desire  for  combat  on  terms  which  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  It  is  good  enough  for  people  who  can 
do  no  better. 


VIEWS    AND    COMMENTS. 


IT  would  probai)Iy  be  pajring  English  intelligence  too 
great  a  compliment  to  characterise  the  outcry  which 
has  been  made  about  the  Qerman  Emperor's  easy 
way  with  treaties,  as  Cant.     The  outcry  much  likelier 
represents  a  genuine  failure  to  understand  the  function 
of  treaties,  compacts,  or  "Promises"  in  the  structure 

of  human  society. 

»        »        » 

To  say  that  a  Promise  is  not  a  sacred  thing  is  not  to 
deny  its  importance  as  the  cement  of  all  society  living  on 
i  basis  of  non-violence.  On  such  a  basis  the  compact 
is  the  substitute  for  the  sword.  It  has  the  same  com- 
pulsory force,  the  same  power  of  driving  society's  units 
into  coherence  ;  and  a  challenge  of  its  authority  is  visited 
with  as  prompt  a  retort  as  a  challenge  of  the  authority 
of  the  sword  would  be  were  the  basis  war.  Whence  it 
follows  that  just  as  it  is  merely  the  hocus-pocus  of  the 
ignorant  to  regard  promises  as  "  Sacred,"  it  is  not  other- 
wise when  their  violation  is  regarded  as  heinous  and 
sacrilegious.  Compact-breaking  is  not  sacrilegious  but 
onerous:  that  is,  if  one  breaks  a  compact  one  must  be 
prepared  for  serious  consequences,  whether  social,  legal, 
or  diplomatic.  It  is  perhaps,  just  because  its  con- 
sequences are  the  least  onerous  in  the  field  where  a 
careless  observer  might  even  believe  them  missing,  i.e., 
in  the  Social,  that  society  defends  itself  here  by  an  appeal 
to  supernatural  disapproval,  such  as  is  cloaked  under 
the  designation  of  sacrilegious. 

•        »        « 

The  promise-breaker  in  the  Social  sphere  is  the 
"bounder.'  Polite  society  being  held  together  by  an 
assumption  that  pronaises  will  be  kept,  the  bounder  can 
exploit  it  by  utilising  the  assumption  while  failing  to 
Mcord  it  respect.  A  society  calls  itself  polite  when 
nolence  is  not  included  in  its  methods  of  reproof,  and 
the  bounder  can  therefore  go  far  without  hurting  his 
skm.  Upon  such  a  one,  polite  society  passes  verdict  to 
'ae  extent  of  its  pow«fa  by  voting  him  unfit  for  society, 
™  promptly  shuts  him  out;  he  is  ostracised.  To 
characterise  him  as  sacrilegious  is  a  preliminary  process 
Of  ostracism.  The  deficiency  represented  by  the  differ- 
ence between  this  weight  of  punishment  and  the  weight 
"'  ^wpproval  is  made  good  by  invoking  the  force  in  the 
■nnsible  wrath  of  God.  Between  the  two  the  bounder 
"«  no  easy  time. 

•     •     •  '  ■■  ^^;  : 

.» IS,  however,  what  happens  to  promise-breakers  out- 
"lae  the  radius  of  polite  society  which  really  makes 
wh       u      *""•'*''"»  of  <*e  "Promise."    Upon  a  scene 

lere  the  sword  has  decided  the  issue— delineated  the 
^tnres  of  what  is  "just"— tie  fabric  of  Promises  can 
2  wven.     Promises    are  the  holdem-in-fief  for  con- 
noKons  arrived  at  by  the  test  of  the  sword. 
«       «       • 

^2^i  "'f''*  °^  ^^^  ^^""^  evaluates  the  forces,  the 
tbeo  Tf  ^'""^  ^^^  condition  the  Promises  made  by 
the  t  *'""'efow,  one  comes  to  define  the  keeping  of 
erms  of  the  promises  as  "  Bight,"  one  can  say  that 
/^t  conditions  "Eight."  Their  variations  are  in 
:rj»"  ratio,  but  "Might"  is  Drimaiy.  OhaUenge 
'^t^  ,  ^^^  "PP"**  '■  •»  "Might":  as  can  be 
TiolitT  afresh  by  ^a  retum  of  attention  to  the 
■^'01  of  compact*.    If   oompaota   whose   sphew*   ia 


outside  the  mere  polite  one  of  Social  convention,  and  of 
which  the  violation  comes  within  the  legal  sphere,  are 
broken,  Might  is  invoked  to  vindicate  its  offspring. 
Veiled  though  it  is,  the  nature  of  the  instruments  which 
the  penal  code  utilises  are  of  the  Sword:  of  Might: 
manacles,  the  bludgeon,  the  lash,  the  gallow«.  The 
primary  and  secondary  characters  of  the  Sword  and  of 
the  Promise  respectively,  are  made  evident  by  the  fact 
that  the  challenged  Promise  seeks  its  vindication  in  the 
Sword ;  but  when  the  Sword  is  challenged.  Promises  are 
futile:  they  flee  to  the  refuge  of  the  future,  and  the 
Sword  ultimately  is  absolute:  it  is  blade  against  blade. 
Which  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  spirit  in  which  an 
emperor  may  tear  up  a  treaty.  Treaties  are  made  on 
the  computed  strength  of  forces  existent  at  the  time  of 
their  making:  which  forces,  with  time,  vary:  some 
increase  in  strength,  others  diminish,  and  that  party  to 
the  treaty  which  has  augmented  its  strength  cannot  feel 
itself  bound  by  the  old  terms.  Gently  and  tactfully  they 
will  be  departed  from,  but  if  the  augmented  power  is 
hindered  from  so  doing,  the  Sword  springs  out  of  its 
sheath.  Appeal  has  been  made  to  it:  a  reputable,  if 
often  cocksure  and  foolhardy  action,  wholly  straight- 
forward and  in  no  wise  to  be  held  akin  to  the  underhand 
exploitingrs  of  the  assumptions  of  polite  Society  which 
create  a  sphere  for  the  ■  bounders,  "  among  whom,  for 
instance,  one  would  place  the  panic-mongers  and  price- 
inflaters  of  this  our  own  patriotic  population. 
«        *        » 

Under"  the  heading  of  "War  and  Class  War"  the 
"  Times"  of  Monday  last  had  a  column  of  observations 
upon  the  startling  manner  in  which  socialist  propaganda 
has  crumbled  up  at  the  touch  of  a  really  formidable 
contest.  It  has  disappeared  as  clean  as  a  whistle — or 
smoke — without  leaving  a  wrack  behind.  The  pheno- 
menon will,  one  hopes,  be  something  for  enthusiasts  to 
remember  and  to  give  them  pause  when  they  ait 
invited  to  swell  the  ranks  of  socialists  in  the  future. 
For  note  what  socialists — the  individuals  themselves — 
want :  genuinely  they  desire  that  those  who  are  poor  and 
wefak  shall  become  somewhat  richer  and  somewhat 
stronger;  yet  socialism:  a  manner  of  conduct  which 
these  individuals  advocate,  demands  just  the  sort  of 
temper  which  encourages  the  poor  and  weak  to  remain 
so  relatively,  permanently,  at  the  same  time  filching 
from  the  unhappy  situation  just  that  "kick"  which 
ordinarily  it  possesses  within  itself  for  its  own  recovery ; 
the  drive  which  makes  poverty  and  weakness  undesir- 
able, i.e.,  discomfort. 

Perhaps  the  one  answer  which  might  be  made  to  the 
"Times'"  query  as  to  why  socialist  propaganda  has 
fiuled  out  almost  in  a  night  is  that  it  has  issued  in 
success  ao  complete  that  naturally  a  term  has  come  to 
it.  By  placing  side  by  side  with  the  "Times'"  utter- 
ance such  an  unintentionally  expressed  socialist  defence 
as  is  contained,  for  instance,  in  a  leading  article  in  the 
"Daily  News"  of  the  same  date  (which  paper  has,  by 
the  way,  latterly  been  pathetically  extending  its  columns 
to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb  and  to  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
for  dialetio  assistance)  on  the  "  New  Socialism,"  it  is 
clear  that  there  might  be  one  reason  at  least  to  explain 
why  socialiats  have  left  the  field  at  this  juncture  with- 
out   striking   almost   a    single   blow.      £t    says,    "Oil 
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Saturday  th«  Government  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  authorising  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  requisition  foodstuffs  in  the  same 
way  as  military  and  naval  authorities.  They  also  intro- 
duced a  Bill  authorising  the  immediate  expenditure  of 
£4,000,000  in  promoting  housing  schemes  throughout 
the  country  so  as  to  mitigate  unemployment.  Both 
measures  were  received  with  acclamation  by  the  Oppo- 
sition, Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  joining  in  the  chorus  of  praise.  They  were 
scarcely  discussed  at  all.  Yet  they  mark  two  further 
__  important  advances  in  the  process  of  revolutionary 
change  which  has  been  going  on  with  lighting-like 
rapidity  before  our  eyes  in  the  last  week.  The  powers 
of  the  Government  in  the  conditions  in  which  we  now 
are  have  been  shown  to  be  practically  unlimited.  The 
old  social  fabric  has  crashed  down  and  a  quite  new  and 
totally  different  structure  has  arisen  as  if  by  magic. 
A  week  ago  cash  payments  were  suspended  for  certain 
bills  by  proclamation.  Last  Tuesday  the  Government 
announced  its  intention  of  taking  over  the  insurance  of 
war  risks  at  sea.  On  Wednesday  the  moratorium  was 
made  general  for  all  debts  but  rent,  wages,  rates  and 
taxes.  On  Thursday  the  Chancellor  announced  his  in- 
tention of  issuing  new  currency  notes  on  a  basis  totally 
unknown  in  this  country  hitherto.  Railway  nationalisa- 
tion has  been  effected  at  a  single  stroke  without  a  word 
from  Parliament.  An  aliens  law  of  undreamt-of 
severity  has  been  passed  almost  without  a  murmur. 
The  Government  have  simply  taken  over  the  question 
of  food  supply  and  of  unemployment,  and  no  one  doubts 
or  grudges  for  a  moment  the  vigour  with  which  they 
will  be  handled.  Society  as  we  have  known  it  has 
simply  dissolved ;  and  a  new  social  organisation  been 
set  up  in  its  place  amid  general  acclamation. 

"  No  one  dreams  of  blaming  the  Government  for  the 
steps  it  has  taken ;  on  the  contrary,  even  its  most  bitter 
enemies  applaud  their  vigour,  and  with  reason.  They 
are  the  sole  alternative  to  anarchy  now,  aJid  everybody 
knows  it.  They  have  been  marvellously  successful 
simply  because  they  have  the  hearty  support  of  the 
entire  country.  .  .  .  The  new  changes  .  .  .  are 
revolutionary,  and  they  cannot  be  wholly  temporary. 
The  system  which  they  superseded  can  never  return  in 
its  entirety  after  the  war,  partly  because  the  conditions 
in  which  that  system  was  set  will  have  vanished,  partly 
because  men's  minds  will  have  been  so  profoundly 
affected  by  the  new  experiment  that  they  will  not  con- 
sent to  return  to  the  old  conditions  without  modifica- 
tions. The  appeal  from  the  Society  of  Friends  which 
was  published  on  Saturday  called  upon  men  of  good  will 
to  prepare  already  for  the  great  task  of  reconstructing 
society  which  will  be  imposed  upon  them  after  the  war. 
There  will  not  be  wanting  very  new  and  very  startling 
data  on  which  to  work  for  this  end." 


The  aboTe,  if  socialists  care  to  make  a  show  of  victory 
in  words,  will  answer  the  "  Times  "  fairly  enough.  "  Why 
shout  for  a  thing  which  willy-jailly  is  being  thrust  upon 
us  ? "  they  might  ask.  Yet  they  won't.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  socialist  journal  which 
pens  the  lines,  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the  socialist's  arch- 
enemy of  barely  a  month  ago,  of  the  wealthy  humani- 
tarian, pacifist  liberal.  One  can  feel  safe  in  surmising 
that  as  soon  as  socialists  can  get  their  wind  after  this 
knock-out  blow  of  having  their  Utopias  neatly  parcelled 
up  and  presented  to  them  out  of  hand,  they  will  repu- 
diate the  above  aa  spurious  socialism,  though  to  do  so 
will  leave  the  gibes  of  the  Tories  without  retort.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  while  socialists  are  dumbstruck 
by  the  present  farcical  situation,  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  a  word  penetrate  through  the  hypmotising  chant 
of  words  and  shibboleths  by  which  ordinarily  they  hold 
themselves  separated  from  the  onslaughts  of  common 
•ense. 

•       »       • 

The  socialists  know  vaguely  that  they  desire,  and  are 
willing  to  struggle  for,  a  change  in  position  of  certain 
portions  of  the  community.  They  are  like  people  who 
sick  of  a  disease  which  they  cannot  specify  are  per- 
Miaded    by    the    glib  assertions   «{    quacks    that    the 


disease  is  so-and-so,  and  that  the  remedy  must  be  th«' 
own  special  nostrum.  The  state  of  illness  is  in  fart 
labelled  to  conform  with  the  remedy.  Because  th 
quacks  mean  to  insist  that  the  remedy  is  socialism  their 
pains  are  spent  in  persuading  patients  that  they  tst 
socialists.  "That  is  why  when  the  fortunes  of  quite  other 
views  of  "  social  order  "  are  for  the  moment  fortuitounlv 
assisted  by  a  spell  of  socialism,  the  wind  is  taken  from 
the  sails  of  the  socialist  "movement."  The  panacea 
for  the  withholding  of  which  socialists  have  cursed  their 
opponents  as  enemies  of  God  ajid  man,  earth  and  sky 
and  as  creators  of  all  social  woes  is  suddenly  thrust  on 
them ;  and  the  social  complaint  is  unaffected.  If  there 
is  a  moiety  of  change  at  all  it  is  all  in  favour  of  their 
powerful  opponents.  To  those  who  already  had  much 
more  has  been  given  as  far  as  power  goes.  Far  froin 
power  widening  down  from  individual  to  individual  as 
the  hawkers  predicted,  power  has  folded  itself  up  tighter 
into  the  central  knot  of  the  governing  clique.  Freedcm 
of  action,  the  means  of  life,  individual  lives  themselves 
—are  all  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  group;  under 
socialism. 

♦        »        » 

It  is  an  exceedingly  happy  accident  for  the  elucidation 
of  socialistic  theory  that  the  exigencies  of  the  goven- 
ing  classes  should  have  made  it  necessary  to  give  a 
demonstration  of  socialism  in  practice  just  now.  Upon 
the  intelligence  of  people  inocculated  with  shibboleths, 
argument  is  pointless.  Hence  an  object  lesson  putting 
theory  into  practice  is  invaluable.  On  the  face  of  it 
the  experiment  shows  how  little  hostility  there  is  be- 
tween socialism  and  governments.  The  former  is  not 
merely  innocuous  as  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned;  it 
is  an  enormous  support  to  it;  a  very  present  help  in 
time  of  danger.  The  reason  the  Government  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  augment  its  ordinary  great 
powers  by  the  infinitely  greater  powers  which  accrue 
to  it  under  socialism  is  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  will  momentarily  benefit  by  its  action. 
Food  for  the  people  is  as  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  as  rifles  are  for  the  Army.  A 
starving  discontented  populace  at  home  would  be  as 
disastrous  to  the  Government's  ambitions  abroad  as  if 
one  of  the  Allies  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
So  out  of  the  gush  of  warm  feeling  which  the  war  has 
raised  in  all  of  us,  the  Government  adds  enormously  to 
its  powers  and  cuts  down  the  individuals'  proportion- 
ately ;  to  the  momentary  accompaniment  of  the  tune  of 
the  individuals'  own  satisfaction.  For  in  a  popular 
war  it  is  as  easy  to  disarm  suspicion  in  regard  to  extra- 
ordinary measures  as  it  is  in  love.  Powers  will  even 
be  given  up  voluntarily  for  the  time  being.  A  warm 
pink  glow  of  sentiment  veils  everjrthing. 

Goodwill  is  at  its  height,  so  much  so  that  the  lie  of 
the  ground  is  hidden.  As  the  "Times"  heartily  says, 
cUg8«8  are  forgotten.     In  the  eathufliaera  for  tfae-pn- 


secution   of  an   already   successful    "Order"  just  now 
presenting   its    Gala-show— it  has   brought  out  all  its 
gew-gaws,    its    banners    and   its    colour    and  musio  to 
allure  us — it  is  really  forgotten  whose  "Order"  it  i«- 
For  the  moment,  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  it  is  ours,  and 
we  may  as  well  accept  this  compensation  considftnBg 
that  the  pink  mists  of  goodwill  will  soon  fade ;  for  l»t 
they  won't  and  can't;  even  if  they  could  we  wouldn't 
have  them ;  like  sweet  perfume  half  their  charm  lies  m 
transitorinesB.    Then  we  should  be  able  once  more  to 
reckon  up  how  much  of  the  great  Empire  belongs  to  m- 
•       •       « 
The    communistic,    collectivist   tendency   of  thought 
upon  which  the  socialist  error  is  founded,  is  given  n«e 
to  by  the  making  of  a  permanent  generalisation^" 
the  basis  of  this  transient,  charming  impulse.      "^ 
merely  serves  its  moment  the  socialists  would  maketn* 
basis  of  each  day's  humdrum  living.    Hence  the  uiei""' 
ness  of  the  Government's  object  lesson.    The  pr**" 
socialistic  conditions  will  last  as  long  as  the  Qovw"" 
ment  needs  them.     Should  the  politicians  under  popww 
pressure  seek  to  perpetuate  them  beyond  that  pe"* 
they  will  be  faced  by  the  opposition  of  the  ""'y  P^T^I 
who  really  count ;  those  of  initiative  who,  released  fj«™i 
or  tired  of  the  sport  of  the  war,  wiJl  be  setting  m""" 


their  own  individual  business  again.  The  dream  that 
each  is  for  all  and  all  are  for  each  will  have  passed, 
and  each  will  be,  for  as  much  as  he  can  be,  for  himself. 
Later,  when  the  vaulting  ambitions  of  the  most  powerful 
individual  "orders"  have,  with  the  passing  of  time, 
again  risen  to  their  height,  there  will  again  be  war, 
again  the  warm  goodwill  of  the  ordinary  multitude, 
the  spectacle  of  brotherly-love,  socialism  and  .  .  . 
then  back  once  more  on  the  inevitable  individual  swing. 
•       »       » 

Accordingly,  in  this  matter  of  socialism  it  is  being 
revealed  that  a  capitalist  state  can  easily  out-Csesar 
Cwsar:  as  might  have  been  expected,  since  capitalism 
commands,  not  only  the  me.ans,  but  the  capable  men; 
as  likewise,  too,  socialism  does  not  seek  to  abrogate  the 
powers  of  the  State,  but  to  augment  them.  Socialism  is 
so  pleased  to  image  the  State  as  a  species  of  lucky-bag 
whereas,  after  all,  it  is  nothing  but  an  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  state  of  existent  forces ;  and  since  socialism 
seeks  to  make  the  State  a.ll-powerful  and  the  seat  of 
all  authority,  the  best  and  likeliest  persons  to  carry  out 
the  job  are,  obviously,  those  who  own  the  existent 
forces;  certainly  not  those  who  are  gaping  powerlessly 
at  their  interplay  from  the  outer  fringe  of  their  inter- 
action: the  socialists.  It  is  really  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  powerful  ones  have  withheld  their  hand  so 
long  from  this  job  of  apotheosising  the  State,  and  have 
waited  until  it  was  genuinely  necessary  to  them. 
Doubtless,  had  they  not  been  too  busy  enjoying  them- 
selves, to  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  "word-cult" 
they  would  have  put  it  through  long  ago. 
»        •        » 

One  is,  of  course,  quite  aware  that  the  socialist  would 
protest  there  exists  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
Iwtween  an  all-powerful  Socialist  State  and  an  all- 
powerful  Capitalist  one:  they  would  make  the  protest 
tor  a  reason  we  have  referred  to  above— that  they  never 
take  the  trouble  to  think  what  they  are  saying  when 
they  say  "State."  A  State  is  the  equilibrium  of 
the  orders  which  make  up  a  community.  The  powerful 
orders  are  the  interests  and  established  purposes  of  the 
powerful  people ;  and  they  inevitably,  like  oil  in  water, 
rise  to  the  top.  They  will  be  there  under  socialism; 
perhaps,  indeed,  a  little  unpleasahter  because  of  the 
hp-service  they  will  be  expected  to  pay  to  an  over-ripe 
goodwill,  by  that  time  doubtless  become  a  fine  stench. 
The  workers  "  wUl  be  at  the  bottom,  looking  for  their 
hit  of  excitement  in  a  "  call  to  serve"  and  "sacrifice" 
themselves  for  the  State ;  for  the  whims  of  the  people 
on  the  top.  They  will  enjoy  themselves  very  well  for 
He  moment,  and,  satisfied,  they  will  sink  back  again- 
to  their  State. 

•        «        • 

It  IB  plain  why  the  egoist  motive  animating  "  tinker, 

«utor,  soldier,  sailor,  riiJrman,  poor  man,  beggM-  man, 

rff  I  "  "i  carefully  vefled.    An  egoistic  explanation 

'nil  always  be  confined  to  the  very  limited  few  who  find 

neir  major  interest  in  observing  their  fellows ;  and  this 

nw  w   '"^*-"*   egoistic   reasons.    All    the   rest   have 

™wre.t  to  gam  by  flouting  the  notion  with  fine  scorn. 

.lab.!  *"''?,':■•»*.    the   oligarchs   who    maintain    their 

oZ    ■     '^'!'8«'>t>y  prosecuting  their  notion  of   good 

er,  »f.,  the  continued  establishment  of  their  own 

wramount  one  on  unblushing  egoistic  lines,   are  pre- 

nted   from    acknowledging   that  they   do   so   by   the 

«Z^!,°^.*''°"**'*.*''**  ^'"'"•■^  tl'^y-  oth^"  »iKht  be 
thT!!!  j/^°^'"'*"^"*^y  ^°^^  <^''«i'"  condition  commend 
WwTuit  m-t?^^  to  mark  and  learn  of  them,  and 
theirn«,  *  "^  """''*  "P*"'  matters  entirely.  For 
it  is  ah^'i  /,*°'^  purpose  to  mature  to  their  full  flower 

\  otDe^nl  i''  essential  that  there  should  be  a  crowd 
The TumK  c  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  serve  them. 
toaccTnt  j-''-jP^f*°'*^  ^^^^  initiative  and  willingness 
^Pt  individual  responsibility  must  be  small  if  those 
»«t  to  .l'"'™*'  ^bich  give  such  light-headed  enjoy- 

I  *«  Mr  W^  r"^";?^  "*  *°  maintain  their  momentum. 
"««bod»  ;.,       °"bert  puts  it:    "When   everyone  is 

'  S  thfiH  "u  "i*  *"**'«  anybody."  Whence,  there- 
'"  the  .i.  v''  ™"**  maintain  that  egoism  is  good 

^ioS^l?.^"*.  ^"^  **"•  "•«   ">»«"«=    carry  the 
°«  blatantly  and  NMn«miber  his  plaoe-on  the 
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top:  as  he  did  in  the  times  when  it  was  an  achievement 
to  curse  like  a  lord-times  when  a  lord  was  well,  loved 
by  the  people.  When  Somebodies  take  to  dust-throwing 
as  they^do  more  and  more  nowadays,  they  appear  less 
pleasant.  They  should  regard  high  sentiments  on 
brotheriy  love  as  the  perquisite  of  the  masses.  For 
Somebodies  it  should  be  regarded  as  sufficing  if  occa- 
sionally  they  feel  it.  ° 

.        .        ,  ■       ,.'-' 

And  if  the  oligachic  view  of  ruling  "Orders"  can 
only  accommodate  a  few  the  anarchistic  will  tolerate 
none:  except  of  course  its  own  fad  that  there  should 
be  none  The  anarchist  looking  round  the  affairs  of 
the  world  sees  that  men  are  unequal  in  power:  a  con- 
dition the  effects  of  which  are  that  the  less  powerful 
fall  into  servitude  to  the  great;  he  promptly  leaps  to 
the  theory  that  the  development  of  more  powerful 
orders  should  be  frustrated  by  a  voluntary  inhibition 
of  will  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  greater  ones. 

Because  all  cannot  equally  establish  such  a  'Kule  of 
Order  as  each  might  desire,  none  therefore  should 
attempt  to  establish  any  '  Rule  of  Order '  at  all,"  is  the 
spirit  beneath  the  doctrine  of  non-violation  of  individual 
liberty— the  creed  of  the  doctrinaire  anarchist  It 
means  m  practice  the  non-utilisation  of  the  limited 
character  of  the  power  of  others.  Naturally,  such  a 
doctrine  of  voluntarily  applied  embargoes  has  point 
only  inasmuch  as  it  is  addressed  to  the  powerful,  and 
as  It  turns  out  the  latters'  ears  in  this  regard  are  very 
deaf:  the  first  instinct  of  power  is  for  room  to  grow 
and  whenever  such  growth  requires  it,  the  power 
creates  its  own  opportunities  to  exploit  whatever  helps 
it  on  Its  path.  All  this  explains  why  we  find  the 
genume  anarchist  so  utterly  the  reverse  of.  what 
popular  imagination  paints  him.  Gentle,  if  ineffectual, 
he  would  put  himself  to  unlimited  pains  in  order  to  make 
world-room  for  a  weed  or  a  fly. 


A  syndicalist  is  an  anarchist  crossed  with  a  mild 
egoist  stram.  He  represents  a  first  faint  inarticulate 
pres-cience  of  the  working-classes  that  if  oligarchy  suits 
them  but  little,  anarchism  suits  them  nothing  at  all 
In  sabotage,"  or  in  the  conception  of  the  general 
strike,  there  is  a  faint  realisation  that  to  win  large 
shares  in  the  worid's  spoils  working  men  must  be  ready 
to  string  their  hearts  and  consciences  up  to  the  pitch 
of  being  despoilers.  To  hold  one's  own  purposes  so 
much  m  esteem  as  to  be  prepared  to  push  others  to  the 
rear  in  their  interest  is  a  first  sign  of  power.  Other 
signs  must  be  forthcoming  in  addition,  but  without  this 
—nothing.  It  18  because  syndicalism  has  raised  its  lip, 
and  revealed  this  sharp  gleaming  egoist  tooth,  that  it 
has  earned   such  hearty  execration  as  offending  both 

The  measure  of  hatred  which  this  very  mild  syndi- 
calism has  aroused,  and-  the  spectacle  of  the  strength 
of  a  challenge  armed  force  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  the 
workers"   the  kind  of  foe  they  can  expect  to  rouse 
should  they  bring  the  "capitalist  state"  to  the  test  of 
force     The  answer  to   the  query  why  the  brave  pro- 
testations of  the  industrial  warriors  upon  the  approach 
of  an  Imperial  conflict  have  fallen  so  flat  as  to  justify 
the    phrase    of    the    "Times"    concerning    "  ariiiflcial 
conflicts     which  are  "dispersed  at  the  touch  of  a  real 
one     IS  that  relatively  speaking  the  characterisation  is 
true.    The  workers  do  not  care  about  their  interests  as 
imperialists  care  about  theirs-though  in  peace  times 
they  may  use  terms  as  big.      It  is  to  this  extent  that 
their  conflict  is  artificial.     "Workers"  are  not serioudy 
concerned  about  their  balance  of  power.    They  do  not 
really  understand  what  the  possession  of  power  means 
or  entails,  nor  do  they  desire  to,  very  ardently.    Had 
they  desired  it  they  would  not  have  been  misled  as  they 
have  been  by  socialism  for  half  a  century.    The  track 
to  anything  we  definitely  want,  we  setnt:  and  though  we 
might  not  be  able  to  advance  rapidly  along  it,  we  should 
not  be  misled  very  far  in  a  contrary  direction. 

In  the  case  of  socialism,  misdirection  had  tho 
advantage,  it  is  true,  of  leading  away  from  the  genuine 
struggle  which  pursuing  the  path  to  real  power  would 
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have    entailed,    and    will    entail,    but    for   which    th« 
"workers"   are  neither  fitted  nor  prepared.    If  they 
want  to  be  prepared  and  fit,  the  present  situation,  in 
addition   to  providing  the  sport  of  a  good  fight,   can 
otherwise  effectively  subserve   their  purpose.       In   the 
first  place  it  can  make  plain  that  force  is  a  primary  fact, 
not  to  be  blown  away  with  windy  words  on  paper.     It 
can  further  make  them  familiar  with   arms  and  their 
uses:   with    the   hardening  of   fibre   which  will  etiffen 
for  attack:  it  can  settle  for  all  time  that  we  may  not 
expect  miracles  of  a  sort :  men  who  have  been  obedient 
_     for  generations  do  not  select  the  hour  of  war  to  make 
a  first  experiment  in  disobedience.     On  the  contrary, 
they  are  likelier  to  achieve  a  new  respect  for  obedience. 
And  in  secondary  ways  we  shall  very  willingly — some 
of  us,  that  is— learn  that  we  have  fallen  into  a  habit 
of  expecting,  accepting,  and  making  necessary  to  our- 
selves, things  which  we  could  well  forego  if  requiring 
them  lessens  our  ability  to  gamer  our  power.     Aa  we 
are  all  in  a  chastened  and  teachable  mood,  perhaps  we 
as  "workers"  shall  emerge  at  the  far  side  of  this  crisis 
capable    of    waging    a    conflict    to     which    the    term 
"artificial"  can  be  less  justifiably  applied. 

D.M. 

EDWARD    WADSWORTH, 
VORTICIST. 

An  authorised  appreciation  by  Ezea  Pound. 

"  T  T  is  no  more  ridiculous  that  one  should  receive  or 

X     convey  an  emotion  by  an  arrangement  of  planes, 

or  by  an  arrangement  of  lines  and  colours  than 

that  one  should  convey  or  receive  such  an  emotion  by 

an  arrangement  of  musacal  notes." 

That  proposition  is  self-evident  to  all  save  the  more 
retarded  types  of  mentality. 

Programme  music  is,  for  the  most  part,  inferior  music. 
Painting  that  relies  on  mimicry  rather  than  on  "  arrange- 
ment" is  for  the  most  part  inferior  painting. 

Innocuous  people  come  to  me  and  teU  me  that  aU 
vorticist  painters  are  alike,  or  that  they  are  like  modern 
painters  of  other  schools,  etc.  They  say  with  fluttering 
voices,  "I  don't  see  where  this  new  art  is  '/otn</,"  etc. 

The  new  art  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  art  oif  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Etchells  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  is.  If  you  want  art 
that  IS  "going,"  go  to  the  Royal  Portrait  Painters' 
show,  that  art  is  (joiny,  passing,  marasmic.  The 
futurists  had  a  good  painter  named  Severini,  they  still 
have  a  good  painter,  an  expressionist  named  Balla  The 
vorticists  have  at  least  three  good  painters  and  more 
coming  on. 

These  painters  are  not  all  alike,  they  are  none  of  them 
like  BaUa.  One  of  them  agrees  with  what  Kandinsky 
has  written,  but  his  work  i»  not  in  the  leaat  like 
Randmsky  s.  The  new  painters  are  no  more  "  all  alike  " 
than  Chmamen  are  "aU  alike."  To  the  unobserving  or 
untrained  mmd  all  Chinamen  may  look  alike.  A  good 
vorticist  pamtmg  is  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
good  expressionist  painting  than  for  the  work  of  Mr 
Collier.  I  trust  no  one  would  mistake  the  work  of  even 
a  vorticist  student  for  the  work  of  any  R.A.  or  A  R  A  or 
R.P.P.  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

A  Zulu  might  be  unable  to  tell  the  difference  between 
a  Lavery,  a  John  and  a  Sargent.  They  are  "  all  alike  " 
yet  evenGeorge  Moore  could  tell  the  difference  between 
them.  These  men  all  work  "  on  more  or  less  the  same 
principle.  You  would  explain  their  differences  partly 
in  terms  of  technical  efficiency,  partly  in  terms  of  taste 
and  personality.  A  good  John  is  something  different 
from  a  good  or  a  bad  Sargent.  Even  .a  good  Lavery  is 
somethmg  different  from  a  mediocre  Sargent. 

Thes*  statements  are  absurdly  simple,  but  they  are  no 
inore  «mply  absurd  than  the  general  talk  one  hears 
tWaMnt"*"'  *'^'  "°**  ****  8«'»eral  tone  of  the  press 

n. 

The  vorticist  movement  U  a  movement  of  individuals 
for  mdividuals,  for  the  protection  of  individuality  If 
ther»  IS  such  a  process  as  evolution  it  is  closely  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  differentiation  of  species.    Hununi 
has  been  interesting,  more  interesting  than  the  rert  I 
the  animal  kingdom  because  the  inSvidual  has  W 
more  easily  discernible  from  the  herd.     The  idiogynm!! 
is  more  salient.  J"«TMy 

The  vorticist  movement  is  not  less  unanimous  becaui. 
its  two  best  known  painters,  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr  Wad 
worth,  are  quite  different,  both  in  their  works  and  * 
their  modus  vivendi.  '" 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  restless,  turbulent  intelligence  bound  to 
make  himself  felt.  If  he  had  not  been  a  vorticist  painter 
he  would  have  been  a  vorticist  something  else,  ffe  it 
man  full  of  sudden,  illuminating  antipathies.  I  remember 
a  remarkable  study  by  him  in  the  "English  Review" 
(before  it  fell  into  its  present  condition),  I  remember  his 
comments,  years  ago,  of  some  French  story  or  other  a 
mind  always  full  of  thought,  subtle,  swift-moving.    ' 

A  man  with  his  kind  of  intelligence  is  bound  to  be 
always  crashing  and  opposing  and  breaking.  You  can 
not  be  as  inteUigent,  in  that  «ort  of  way,  without  beine 
prey  to  the  furies.  * 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wadsworth  had  not  been  a 
vorticist  painter  he  would  have  been  some  other  kind  of 
painter.  Being  a  good  painter,  bom  in  England  in  such 
and  such  a  year  of  our  era,  the  time,  the  forces  of  nature, 
etc. ,  have  made  him  a  vorticist.  It  is  as  hard  to  conceive 
Mr.  Wadsworth  expressing  himself  in  any  other  medium 
save  paint  as  it  is  to  conceive  Mr.  Lewis  remaining 
unexpressed. 

This  ahnost  too  obvious  difference  in  temperament 
has,  naturally,  a  resulting  difference  in  the  work  of  these 
two  men.  One's  differentiation  of  the  two  groups  of 
pictures  arranges  itself  almost  as  a  series  of  antithises. 
Turbulent  energy :  repose.  Anger :  placidity,  and  so  on. 
It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Lewis  should  give  us  pictures  of 
intelligence  gnashing  teeth  with  stupidity,  that  he 
should  choose  "Tunon"  for  a  subject,  and  that  he 
should  stop  design  and  burst  into  scathing  criticism,  as 
in  his  drawing  of  centaurs  and  sacred  virgins. 

It  is  equally  natural  that  Mr.  Wadsworth  should  take 
his  delight  in  ports  and  harbours  and  in  the  vernal 
processes  of  nature ;  and  that  even  his  machinery  should 
tend  toward  an  oriental  angular  grace. 

I  can  not  recall  any  painting  of  Mr.  Wadsworth's 
where  he  seems  to  be  angry.  There  is  a  delight  in 
mechanical  beauty,  a  delight  in  the  beauty  of  ships,  or 
of  crocuses,  or  a  delight  in  pure  form.  He  liked  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  and  so  he  sat  down  to  paint  it. 

I  trust  the  gentle  reader  is  accustomed  to  take  pleasure 
in  "Whistler  and  the  Japanese."  Otherwise  he  had 
better  stop  reading  my  article  until  he  has  treated  him- 
self to  some  further  draughts  of  education. 

From  Whistler  and  the  Japanese,  or  Chinese,  the 
"  world,"  that  is  to  say,  the  fragment  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  that  spreads  itself  into  print,  leamed  to 
enjoy  "arrangements"  of  colours  and"  masses. 

<A  word  here  about  representative  art :  At  the  vorticist 
dinner,  a  large  gentleman  inclining  to  futurism  said  that 
some^tell  you  they  "represent"  and  some  that  they 
"  don't  represent,"  etc.  The  vorticist  can  represent  or 
not  as  he  likes.  He  depeiuh — depends  for  his  artistic 
effect — upon  the  arrangement  of  ^aces  and  line,  on  the 
primary  media  of  his  art.  A  resemblance  to  natural 
forms  is  of  no  consequence  one  way  or  the  other.) 

I  have  hanging  before  me  one  of  Mr.  Wad8W0rtii|« 
arrangements  in  pure  form,  called  (simply  because  it 
is  necessary  to  call  pictures  something  or  other  for  ease 
of  reference  in  conversation)  "Khaki."  It  happen*  to 
have  a  khaki-ish  sort  of  colour  for  ground  and  is  there- 
fore easy  to  remember  as  "  Khaki." 

This  picture  does  not  "look  like"  anything,  t*"^ 
perhaps  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  painting  with  the  ^^ 
sentative  patches  removed.  The  feeling  I  get  from  th"* 
picture  is  very  much  the  feeling  I  get  from  oertau' 
eastern  paintings,  and  I  think  the  feeling  that  went  into 
it  is  probably  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  moved 
certain  Chinese  painters.  It  is  a  feeling  that  o"'7*,°'*!J 
to  paint  in  periods  before  their  form  or  "  school "  ol  •" 
has  decaored  and  become  sentimental.  , 

I  have  at  my  right  an.  amazingly  fine  line  blw*  o 
"  7Ii8«un«en."    The  "molsil"  i»  «liip»  iir  a  barboar.   i<^ 


is  a  very  fine  organisation  of  forms.  That  is  bo  say, 
there  are  a  whole  lot  of  forms,  all  in  keeping,  and  all 
contributing  to  the  effect.  There  is  no  use  saying  that 
the  masts  and  sails  are  like  the  lances  in  a  Paolo  Ucello. 
They  are  not.  Yet  one  might  say  that  the  organisation 
of  forms  was  good  in  Wadsworth's  drawing  and  in  the 
nell-known  Ucello  for  somewhat  similar  or  even  for  the 
renj  tame  reason.  This  is  a  bad  way  to  criticise.  One 
only  refers  to  some  old  picture  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  reader  or  the  spectator  who  is  hostile  to,  or  un- 
familiar with,  the  new  painting  to  consider  it  from  an 
impartial  position. 

There  is  a  definite,  one  might  say  a  musical  or  a  music- 
like pleasure  for  the  eye  in  noting  the  arrangement  of 
the  very  acute  triangles  combined  like  "notes  in  a 
fugue"  in  this  drawing  of  Mr.  Wadsworth's.  One  is 
much  more  at  ease  in  comparing  this  new  work  to  music. 
I  recall  a  black  and  white  of  Mr.  Wadsworth's,  a 
thing  like  a  signal  arm  or  some  other  graceful  un- 
explained bit  of  machinery,  reaching  out,  and  alone, 
across  the  picture,  like  a  Mozart  theme  skipping  an 
octave,  or  leaving  the  base  for  the  treble. 

It  is  possibly  wrong  to  try  to  find  names  for  one's 
pleasures.  The  pleasures  of  any  one  art  are  best  ren- 
dered in  the  terms  of  that  art,  yet  one  may  perhaps 
"talk  around  them  "—one  cannot  help  it,  in  fact.  It 
13  mipossible  to  hear  a  fine  musician  without  saying  later 
that  one  has  heard  him,  and  without  making  comments 
ending,  of  course,  with  "  but  what  is  the  use  in  talking  "' 
One  doesn't  talk  while  the  music  is  going  on.  One 
doem't  pretend  that  one's  comments  have  the  value  of 
painting.  When  one  sees  some  form  of  beauty  attacked 
some  beautiful  form  uncomprehended,  one  takes  up  its 
defence,  automatically  almost.  It  is  natural  to  praise 
and  defend  those  who  have  given  us  pleasure. 
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Th««       V        r  ^  ^'^«  ^^'^  here  with  you. 
These  whirr  about  me  calling,  calling  ! 

But  ttyTeiTfrrpLr?^^^^  '''-'  '^^  ^  '  -' 

I  remain!     Therefore,  listen' 

i?or  you  will  not  soon  have  another  singer.       


First  I  say  this:  you  have  seen 

Sstlr/'  ^''^"'  ^*^"  y^"^  °«*'  "'^•'^  sometimes 
west  upon  our  nver  in  winter? 

Let  them  cause  you  to  think  well  then  of  the  storms 
That  dnve  many  to  shelter.     These  things 
Oo  not  happen  without  reason. 

And  the  next  thing  I  say  is  this- 

0^t7.T  T'^  """^  """^'""^  *8*""'t  the  clouds 
Over  one  of  our  principal  churches. 
It  was  Easter— a  beautiful  day' 
rhree  gulls  came  from  above  the  river 
And  crossed  slowly  seaward. 

°*''them-^''  ^"^  ^'^'^  ^'""'  "^'^  ^y'""^'  I  h»^«  l>«»'d 
And  because  I  knew  they  invoked  some  great  protector 
I  could  not  be  angry  with  you,  no  matter  P'^*^"*°'^ 
Uow  much  they  outraged  tme  music- 

S  TV'f  l7°*  "^.-^^^fy  ior  us  to  leap  at  each  other : 
And.  as  I  told  you,  in  the  end 

The  gulls  moved  seaward  very  quietly. 
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INVOCATIONS. 

By  WujJAH  CabLOB   WttUAMg. 


AT  DAWN. 

The  war  of  your  great  beauty  is  in  all  the  skies, 

let  these  receive  no  hurt!  I  see  your  name 

vvntten  upon  their  faces, 

Yet  the  bowls  of  the  stars  wUl  be  refilled-and  lit  again, 

ind  their  peace  will  live  continuous ! 

0  marvellous!  what  new  configuration  wiU  come  next? 

1  am  bewildered  with  multiplicity. 


RENDEZVOUS. 

My  song  !    It  is  time  ! 

Wider!    Bolder!    Spread  the  arms ! 

Wave  done  with  finger  pointing. 

upen  windows  even  for  the  cold 

10  come  whistling  in,  blowing  the  curtains: 

we  have  looked  out  through  glass 

i^ong  enough,  my  song. 

Now,  knowing  the  wind's  knack. 
We  can  make  little  of  daring  • 

'  Hn*\°°''  'f^Shter  in  the  house  comers 
Spoken  of  it-the  blind  horae: 
«a8  not  every  chink  whispeured 
Uow  she  rides  biting  it«  ears, 
flow  she  drives  it  in  secret? 

Therefore  my  song-bolder! 

Embr"ace  th!^*^  '    ^?*^  **«  ^^^°^' ' 
"Horace  the  companion 

ihat  18  whistling,  waiting 

iBipatiently  to  receive  us ! 


TO  THE   OUTER  WORLD. 

At  peace  here— I  feel  you  about  me 
Do  not  think  that  I  disdain  your  fine  clothing, 
The  distmction  of  your  robes  chnging  about  the 
shoulders. 

The  magnificence  of  your  ruddy  hair,  the  grace  of  your 

distinguished  bearing  ' 

As  you  move  athwart  me— here  keeping 
Pace  to  your  splendours  with  my  heart  beats ! 

Surely  the  air  were  bare  indeed 

Were  I  not  reaching  up  into  it  continually 

To  feel  you  passing. 

But  mighty  and  many  aa  you  are 

There  is  one  I  have  never  seen  among  you. 

Some  small  passer  it  may  be :  it  is  she  keeps  me  waiting. 

When  she  comes— if  she  come— in  the  end 
I  shall  spnng  up  beside  her  well  at  ease  ' 
And  we  wall  join  you  aU  wherever  you  may  be  circling. 

-        LA  FLOR. 

I  had  been  reading  what  you  have  written  of  your  idle- 
ness, 

When  I  came  upon  certain  worthier  selections 

From  the  month's  work  of  our  industrious  versiflere- 

mose  who  bnng  their  ingenious  t^estries  to  such  eoft 

perfection) 
Borrowing  majesty   from   a  true   likeness   to   natural 

splendour : 

Tracery  of  branches  etched  upon  a  cold  sky,  a  leaf,  a 
power. 

"But  wliat,"  I  then  said  to  myself,  "of  him  who  goes, 
Himself  surpassing  flowers,  a  flower  in  that  peouUar 

way  which  the  choice  follows?" 
For  certainly  they  take  their  daring  in  words  carrying 

splendour, 
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And  certainly  his  verse  is  crimson  when  they  speak  of 

the  rose. 
So  I  come  deliberately  to  the  most  exquisite  praise 
I   have    imagined    of   any   living   thing— which   as  now 

manifest.  .,  .,       .,    r ,. 

OFFERING. 

As  the  hedges,  dipt  and  even, 

That  parallel  the  common  way — 

And  upon  one  side  the  hedges 
And  upon  one  side  bare  trees— 

As  these  hedges  bear  .the  dried  leaves 
_o  .  That  have  fallen  from  spent  branches, — 

Having  caught  them  in  mid  air — 

And  hold  them  yet  awhile 

That  they  may  not  be  so  soon 

Jostled  about  and  tramped  on — 

The  red,  the  yellow,  the  purple— blues — 

So  do  my  words  catch  and  bear 

Both  leaves  and  flowers  that  are  fallen — 

In  all  places  before  the  feet 

Of  the  passing  many^-to  bear  them 

Yet  awhile  before  they  are  trodden. 
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A  LA  LUNE. 

Slowly  rising,  slowly  strengthening  moon. 
Pardon  us  our  fear  in  pride : 
Pardon  us  our  troubled  quietnesses  ! 

Aye,  pardon  us,  O  moon. 

Round,  bright  upon  the  darkening  I 

Pardon  us   our  little  journeys  endlessly,  repeated! 

All  halting  tendernesses  pardon  us, 

O  high  moon ! 

For  you,  nooning  by  night. 

You  having  crept  to  the  full. 

You,  O  moon,  must  have  understanding  of  these  things. 


IN  HARBOUR. 

Surely  there,  among  the  great  docks,  is  peace,  my  mind: 
There  with  tbe  ships  moored  in  the  river. 
Go  out,  timid  child, 

And  snuggle  in  among  the  great  ships  talking  so  quietly. 
Maybe  you  will  even  fall  asleep  near  them  and  be 
Raised  into  one  of  their  laps,  and  in  the  morning- 
There  is  always  the  morning  in  which  to  remember  it  all ! 
Of  what  are  they  gossiping  1    God  knows. 
Am  -God  knows  it  matters  littte — tar  We  cannot  under- 

stand  them. 
Yet  it  is  certainly  of  the  sea,  of  that  there  can  be  no 

question. 
It  is  a  quiet  sound — 
Rest !     That's  all  I  care  for  now. 
The  smell  of  them  will  put  us  presently  to  sleep. 
Smell  them !    It  is  the  sea  water  mingling  here  into  the 

nver— . 
Perhaps  it  is  something  else— but  what  matter? 

The  sea  water !    It  is  smooth  and  quiet  here ! 

And  they  move  slowly,  little  by  little  trying 

The  hawsers  that  drip  and  groan  with  their  agony. 

And  it  is  certainly  of  the  high  seas  that  they  are  talking.. 

THE  RBVBLATION, 

I  awoke  happy,  the  house 
Was  strange,  voices 
Were  across  a  gap 
Through  which  a  girl 
Came  and  paused, 
Reaching  out  to  me 
With  never  a  word. 


Then  I  remembered 

What  I  had  dreamed : 

A  beautiful  girl 

Whom  I  know  well 

Leaned  on  the  door  of  my  car 

And  stroked  my  hand 

While  her  soul 

Streamed  up  to  me 

From  her  quiet  eyes. 

I  shall  pass  her  on  the  street 

We  will  say  trivial  things 

To  each  other. 

But  I  shall  never  cease 

To  search  her  eyes 

For  that  quiet  look 

Henceforth. 
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LAUTREAMONT. 

By    Remt   i)E   GOUHMONT.  ^^ 

HE  was  a,  young  man  of  furious  and  unexpected 
origmality,  a  diseased  genius,  and,  franklyfa  mS 
genius.  Stupid  people  go  mad,  and  therekmaim 
m  their  madness  a  stagnant  or  agitated  stupidity;  bm 
m  the  madness  of  a  maa  of  genius  there  is  often  genm- 
the  form  of  the  intelligence  has  been  altered,  not  its 
quality;  the  fruit  hae  been  crushed  in  falling,  but  it 
has  kept  al  its  perfume,  all  the  taste  of  its  hardly 
over-npe  pulp.  ' 

Such  was  the  adventure  of  the  prodigious,  unknown 
Isidore  Ducasse,  decorated  by  himself  with  the  romantic 


pseudonym  of  "  Comte  de  Lautreamont."  He  was  born 
**  ^fltontovideo  m-  April,  I84fl,  and  died  at  the  sgo'  of 
twenty-eight,  having  published  the  "  Chant#  de  Msl- 
doror"  and  "Poesies,"  a  collection  of  thoughte  and 
critical  notes,  somewhat  less  exasperated,  and  here  and 
there  somewhat  too  wise.  Nothing  of  his  short  life  is 
known ;  he  seems  to  have  had  no  literary  relationships, 
and  the  names  of  the  numerous  friends  apostrophised 
in  his  dedications  have  remained  occult. 

The  "  Chants  de  Maldoror  "  are  a  long  poem  in  prose, 
of  which  only  the  first  six  cantos  were  written.  It  '" 
probable  that  even  if  Lautreamont  had  lived  he  would 
not  have  continued  the  poem.  As  you  read  the  book 
you  feel  his  consciousness  going  and  going— and  when 
it  returns  to  him,  »,few  months  before  death,  he  writes 
the  "Po6sies,"  whfere,  among  very  curious  passage*' 
is  revealed  the  state  of  mind  of  a  dying  man,  repeat- 
ing—while disfiguring  them  with  fevei--hiB  earliest 
memories,  which  for  this  young  man  were  the  teachings 
of  his  professors ! 

That  is  another  rea«oa  for  ths  surprise  ot  the 
"Chants."  It  was  a  magnificent  stiroke  of  ganiWi 
almost  inexplicable.  The  book  is  unique  and  w"^ 
remain  so,  and  from  now  onwards  it  will  alwajw.'" 
found  in  the  list  of  those  works,  which,  to  the  excltt«on 
of  all  classicism,  form  the  smaJl  library  and  sole  lite^- 
ture  admissible  to  those  whose  badjy-constructad  nun*' 


refuse  the  more  obvious  joys  of  the  commonplace  and 
of  the  conventionally  moral. 

The  value  of  the  "Chants  de  Maldoror"  is  not  the 
result  of  the  exercise  of  pure  imagination.  Ferocious, 
demoniacal,  disordered  or  exasperated  with  pride  in 
mad  visions,  it  terrifies  rather  than  seduces.  Even  in 
tbe  unconscious  there  are.  influences  possible  to  deter- 
mine: ."O  Night-Thoughts  of  Young,"  exclaims  the 
author  in  his  "Poesies,"  "how  much  sleep  you  have 
cost  me!"  Here  and  there  he  is  influenced  by  certain 
English  novelists  still  read  in  his  day— Anne  Radcliffe 
md  Maturin  (whom  Balzac  admired),  Byron,  and  also 
the  medical  reports  on  cases  of  eroticism  and  the  Bible. 
He  had  certainly  read  widely,  and  the  one  author  he 
never  mentions— Flaubert— must  always  have  been  close 
to  his  hand. 

This  value  which  I  want  to  qualify  is,  I  think,  pro- 
duced by  the  novelty  and  originality  of  the  image's  and 
metaphors,  by  their  abundance,  their  sequence  logically 
arranged  in  a  poem,  such  as  in  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  a   shipwreck.     Here   all   the   strophes   (though 
no  typographical   arrangement   shows   it)   finish   thus: 
"The  distressed  ship  fires  warning  cannon-shots;   but 
it  founders  slowly  .  .  .  majestically."     In  a  similar  way 
the  htanies  of  the  Ancient  Sea:    "Ancient   Sea,   your 
waters   are    bitter  ...  I   salute    you,    Ancient    Sea.— 
.\nc:ent   Sea,    O    great   celibate,    when    you    pace    the 
solemn  solitudes  of  your   cold   kingdoms  ...  I   salute 
you.   Ancient    Sea."     Here    are.    some    more    images: 
"Like  an  invisible  angle  of  chilly  cranes,  deeply  medi- 
tatmg,  which,  in  the  winter,  flies  powerfully  across  the 
silence."    "Polype  with  the  silken  gaze."     To  qualify 
men  he  has  expressions  which  suggest  Homer:  "  Thin- 
sbouldercd      men— ugly-headed      men— a      lousy-haired 
man-a    jasper-eyed     man— red-wanded     men."     There 
are  others:   "He  sinks  down  again  in  his   fierce  atti- 
tude and  continues  to  watch,  with  a  nervous  trembling 
the  hunting  of    the    man,    and   the   great  lips  of    the 
shadow,   from   which   flow   ceaselessly,    like   a  stream 
immense  dark  figures,  which  swarm  in  the  dismal  ether' 
tiiding  with  the  vast  amplitude  of  their  bats'  wings  all 
nature  and  the  solitary  legions  of  polypes,  gloomy  at 
he  aspect  of  these  deaf,   inexpressible   f ulgurations. " 
(1868.    Let  no   one   imagine   that    these    phrases  were 
devised  for  one  of  Odilon  Redon's  prints.)    But  what 
a  story,  what  a  theme -for  a  master  of  retrograde  forms 
of  fear,  of  the  amorphous  rumblings  of  beings  almost 
come  to  birth-and  what  a  book  it  would  be  1 

Here  is  a  passage  characteristic  of  Lautreamont's 
talent  and  of  his  diseased  mentality : 

'The  bloodsucker's  brother  (Maldoror)  walked  slowly 
m  the  forest.  ...  At  last  he  cried:  'Man,  when  you 
meet  a  dead  dog  turned  up  against  a  lock-gate  which 
prevents  the  atraam  «aM^48g  it  a*ay,  do  not,  Kke 
"iners,  pick  up  the  worms  from  its  swollen  belly  and 
ronsider  them  with  amazement,  do  not  bring  out  your 
™ite  to  cut  them  up,  and  say  to  yourself  that  you  also 

'eliir^^^K  *^^  **""*  ^°»-  '^^*'  ^y^tery  are  you 
seeang?  Neither  I  nor  the  four  swimming  paws  of  the 
ea-bear  of  the  Boreal  Ocean  have  been  able  to  solve 

Z  ""^  J""  °^  ''^^ ^'"'*  '8  t*"*t  «n  the  horison 

t„,4  J  ,^  ^°  approach  me  so  fearlessly  with  oblique 
■enured  leaps?  iHis  gaze,  though  gentle,  is  profound. 
««  enormous  eyelids  play  in  the  wind  and  seem  alive. 
mVC.T.!'  *°  ""•     ^«  I  "atch  his  monstrous  eyes 

h1  ,L  .T^'^" '^h«'"«  '«  »»  a-'^oJe  ot  blinding 

Zl  K      *  ^"^ H"''  beautiful  he  is You 

surf  ^/''^"«'  fof  you  have  a  more  than  human  face, 
Whati  universe,   beautiful    as    self-slaughter.  .  .  . 

hannl  V  j,^*  '*  y°"'  ^^-  •  ••  fat  toad!  .  .  .  un- 
2  f  ?.'''  •  ■  •  P""^""  ™«'  ■  •  •  Why  have  you 
done  r'fK  ""'■•'^  °^  '•'^  accursed?  What  have  you 
sweet?  T  ^**"''  '^*'''  viscous  spots  that  you  seem  so 
Poor  t  !i  f  *^  ^°"  '''*®"  y°"  *'*°'^  ^°'^°  ''»'"  above ! 
o»n  J"*/* '    ^  '^a*  thinking  then  of  infinity  and  of  my 

of  theT  u  *'*■  ■  ■  ■  ®''"'"  y*"  appeared  to  me  monarch 
Wlonl  1^  *"''  swamps,  covered  with  a  glory  which 
iBy  ,tf  ""'.y  to  God,  you  have  partly  consoled  me,  but 
?old    "''*'■'"'?  "^ason  is  engulfed  by  such  grandeur.  .  .  . 


dsquietmg  eyelids.  ...!'"  The  toad  sits  down  on  his 
hmd  legs  (which  resemble  those  of  a  man),  and  the 
f^IV  *^«  ^°"«'-l><=«'  and  the  snails  flee  away  at  the 
sight  of  their  mortal  enemy;  he  takes  up  the  parable 
m  these  terms:  "Maldoror,  listen  to  me  Notice  well 
my  face,  calm  as  a  mirror.  ...  I  am  only  a  simple 
dweller  in  the  reeds,  it  is  true,  but,  thanks  to  your 
contact,  only  taking  what  is  good  in  you,  my  reLon 
has  grown  and  I  can  speak  to  you.  ...  I  shouldVefer 
to  have  fixed  eyelids,  my  body  lacking  arms  and  legs, 
to    have    murdered    a    man    who    was    not    you ' 

Because  I  hate  you Farewell  I     Do  not  hope  ever 

to  see  the  toad  again  in  your  wanderings.  You  have 
been  the  cause  of  my  death.  I  depart  for  eternity  to 
beg  for  your  pardon.  ' 

hnnt^  ^^^tT"  "^  ,'•'"  ?^^'  '^  *-^^y  had  studied  this 
book    would  have   placed   the  author  among   the   per 

Z7rL^^''jT'^'.  '''''  '-^  '^'  ^o^'d  only  him^s^If 
a,nd  God-and  God  distresses  him.  But  at  the  same 
time  It  might  be  asked  whether  Lautreamont  were  not 
a  superior  kind  of  ironist,*  a  man  engaged  by  a  pre- 
conceived scorn  for  mankind  to  feign  a  madness  whose 
mcoherence  ,8  wiser  and  more  beautiful  than  reason. 
How  many  honest,  pondered  pages  of  good  clean  litera- 
ture I  would  give  for  this  one,  for  these  shovelfuls  of 
words   and   phrases   beneath   which   he   seems   to   have 

"Po^^es"  '^  "*'°°  '*'*"■  "^^^^  ^'^  **^^°  ^'^^  the 
"  Perturbations,  anxieties,  depravities,  death,%xcep- 
tions  to  moral  or  physical  order,  the  spirit  of  negation, 
brutishness,  hal  ucinations  served  by  the  will,  torments 
destruction,  defeats,  tears,  insatiabilities,  servitudes 
hollow  imagmations,  novels,  that  which  is  unexpected', 
that  which  should  not  be  done,  the  chimerical  singu- 
larities of   the   mysterious   vulture   which   watohes   the 

th''T      .u°T  ^Z^  '"""""'  <^he  shelly  obscurities  of 
the  bug,  the  terrible  monomania  of  pride,  the  innocula- 
tion  of  profound  stupor,  funeral  prayers,  envies,   trea- 
sons,    tyrannies,     impieties,      irritations,     acrimonies, 
aggressive  petulant  insiilts,   insanity,   spleen,    reasoned 
terrors,    strange   inquietudes— which   the   reader  would 
prefer  not  to  undergo-grimaces,  narrowness,  the  bleed- 
ing ropes  with  which  we  bring  logic  to  bay,  exaggera- 
tions, absence  of  sincerity,  saws,  platitudes,  the  sombre, 
the   lugubnous,    child-biri;hs  worse   than  murder,    pas- 
sions    the   clan   of  novelists   of    the   court  of    assises, 
tragedies,    odes,    melodramas,    extremes    presented    in 
perpetuity,   reason  hissed  with  impunity,   the  smell  of 
damp  chickens,   longings,   frogs,   polypes,    sea-fish,   the 
desert    simoon,    all    that  is  sonambulous,   squint-eyed, 
nocturnal,  sleep-bringing,   noctambulous,  viscous,   seal- 
speaking,  equivocating,  consumptive,  spasmodic,  aphro- 
diwac^      anaemic,     one-eyed,     hermaphrodite,     bastard, 
Mbmo,  paiderast,   aquarium  phenomenon  and  bearded 
woman,    hours    glutted    with    taciturn    discouragement, 
demora  ising    syllogisms,    filth,    that    which    does    not 
reflect  like  a   child,   desolation— that  intellectual  man- 
chineel-tree-perfumed  boils,  the  thighs  of  camelias,  the 
culpability  of  a  writer  who  rolls  on  the  edge  of  nothing- 
ness and  despises  himself  with  gleeful  cries,  remorse, 
hypocrisies,  vague  perspectives  which  grind  you  in  their 
imperceptible    machinery,    serious    spitting    on    sacred 
axioms,  vermin  and  their  insinuating  ticklings,  prefaces 
mad   as   those   of    "Cromwell,"   of    "Mademoiselle   de 
Maupin,       and    of    Dumas    fiU,    senilities,    impotences, 
blasphemies,   asphyxiations,  suffocations,  rages— before 
these  foul  charnel-houses,  which  I  blush  to  name,  it  is 
time  to  react  against  that  which  sovereignly  shocks  and 
bends  us." 

Maldoror  (or  Lautreamont)  seems  to  have  judged  him- 
self by  making  the  enigmatic  toad  apostrophise  him 
thus:  "Your  mind  is  so  diseased  that  you  do  not  realise 
it,  and  you  believe  that  you  are  quite  sane  every  time 
.your  mouth  utters  word^  which  are  senseless  though 
full  of  an  infernal  grandeur."— 4 ii<Aort»ed  tranliaHon  by 
Richard  Aldington. 


I\ 


your  white  wings  and  cease  to  look  up  with  those 


Hera  is  an  obvioaa  exuaple  of  irony:  "You,  youns  man, 
must  not  despair,  for  you  h»ve  a  friend  in  the  vwnfHrv,  in 
spite  of  your  oontrarr  opinion.  If  you  oount  tbe  paraaite 
whioh  oausm  the  itoh  you  will  have  two  ftienda." 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

By  James  Joyce. 
CHAPTEK  IIL-tontiiwed. 

THE  next  day  brought  death  and  judgment,  stirring 
his  soul  slowly  from  its  listless  despair.    The  faint 
glimmer  of  fear  became  a  terror  of  spirit  as  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  preacher  blew  death  into  his  soul. 
He  suffered  its  agony.    He  felt  the  death-chill  touch  the 
extremities  and  creep  onward  towards  the  heart,   the 
film  of  death  veiling  the  eyes,  the  bright  centres  of  the 
brain  extinguished  one  by  cne  like  lamps,  the  last  sweat 
oozing  upon  the  skin,   the  powerlessn^;  of  the   dyLg 
limbs,  the  speech  thickening  and  wandering  a«d  failing 
the  heart  throbbing  faintly  and  more  fakitly,   all  but 
van<ju,«hed,  the  breath,  the  poor  breath,  the  J;>or  help 
less  human  spirit,    sobbing  and  sighing,   gurilingTid 
rattling   m    the    thr.,at.     No    helpl    No   h^pTH.^l 
kmself-his  body  to  which  he  had  yielded  was  dkg 
Into  the  gmxe   with  it.     Nail  it  *,wn  into  a  wooden 

pasBed  before  the  visicn  of  th-  .^. ,        *  ^'^'^^7  me 

and  at  the  warnings  of  His  holy  church,   t^e  wa?t^ 

S  ^ne'TVu'"'  ""  '^^''^y  «'«  commands,  to  h^o^ 
wini  one  s  fellow  men,  to  commit  sin  after  sin  anH  k, 
hide  one's  corruption  from  the  sight  of  men      BuT^-f 

p\:^To:. -,v-^ee°£-™  3 

in  the  balanpp      TK  !      ,  '""^  ^^  "'««'» weighed 

of  purgatory,  or  had  Vw,.„  v..?...^  ?__,.**  °'  ^  thepnson 


luminary  of  the  univers«     h.T  k  '     *°®     »''«** 

hair.  tL  motn  Z  Wc^^^'^  '"-^^U*  ^'^''^'^''^^h  "* 
a  scroU  rolled  awav     ThT.     u  '     "«  ""^anient  was  as 

of  the  hea^n^  host  anZrfJ^I  ^'^^*^''  '^^  P""'^* 
against  the  siv  wfth  „?^  T^  *^?'"°"''  *°*i  t^'rible 
of  th.  landl^blew  fJorthea  °h  *^' »«^'^d  one  foot 
brwen  <feath  of  time  T>.«%k  T'''*'  *''™P«*  ^'^^ 
filled  all  the  Jver^"  iS^  if 'tt  "'^^'k"^  *^'  "^^^ 
be  no  more.  At  tie  lasTblaKt^  *^  ^"*  *™*  ^^^ 
humanity  throng  towards  the  vllll^  T^^t  °^  r"*"*' 

«d  poor,  gentlf  a^Tiiplt  w^S^^fiSr^^^'j  "*^5 
wicked.    The  soul  of  m„J^\         *^<*.*°o"»n.  good  and 

exited,  the  8o'^"  o?  all  th^seTh'^r  K^lf*  '^'t'  ^*'  "-«" 
the  sous  and  daagbte^;;  ofTdl^    Tl/^l^^^J  *" 

Jes«ofNa.areth,n^.orri^i^^8iX;tr4:i 


th.GoodShepherd,He  is  seen  nowcomingupon  th„„i    . 
in  great  power  and  majesty,  attended  b/nlL  r  "^• 
angels,  angels  and  archangels,  princioaliLp  n      """o' 

phun    God  Omnipotent,  God  everlasting.    Hel  T" 
and  h«  voice  is  heard  even  at  the  furthest  lin?!^^ 
space,  even  in  the   bottomless  abyss      S.Z         r"  "^ 
from  His  sentence  there  will  be  Scaf  be  nT  ^'"'«'' 
He  calls  the  just  to  His  side    biddin^^l,         °  ^P"*'- 
the  Kingdom,  the  eternit"of'£s'  pfe^ird^r" 
The  unjust  he  casts  from  Him,  crying  in  Hknff?J 
majesty:  Depart  from  ^,  y,  e'ur^^   fnfc  eSUt°f 
whu^h  wa.  prepared  for  the  devU  and  hU  an^Z     0   Jl 
agony  then  for  the  miserable  sinners!    Friend  i'.T' 
apart  from  friend    chiJdren  are  torn  from  thefr  „^i"™ 
husbands  from  their  wives.     The  poor  sinn«r  Ju     ''' 
his  arms  to  those  who  were  dear  tThii^l^Lt  tiSf 
world,  to  those  whose  simple  piety  perhaps tem^'^ 
mock  of,  to  those  who  counseUed  him  ^d  tried  ^^^' 
him  on  the  right  path,  to  a  kind  brotTer    to  .^    *" 
sister  to  the  mother  and  father  who  loved  him  so  di* 
But  It  IS  too  late :  the  just  turn  away  from  tTe  wi^l^ 
|Wed  souls  which  now  appear  be'ioreVe  eylsout 
m  their  hideous  and  evil  chara*-«*r     n  „„     u  ■ 

O  you  whited  sepulchres,  O  yo^  who  preZt  rr**;^ 
smiling  face  to  the  world 'whife  Jour  soS'wTthli  isTToS 
swamp  of  sm,  how  will  it  fare  ^ith  you  inlTt  temS 

^^^f  f'\u^^  7'^l  """*■  *•»*"  «°™«.  n»««t  come-  the 

unfo  Ln'^t  ^^'^  '^"  ^^  °^  judgment.     It  is  appokted 

IS  cerTa^  *  Thl'V""'^  ^"  ^^""^  *^«  judgment."  Dealh 

roml^^r.  A         ^"^\^^  '°«^«r  are  uncertain  whether 

Son  of  r*odT*'%°.''  ^T  T"  '"'«^P«<=ted  accident  the 

frTm  ^^..^^^^f^f""  ready  every  moment,   seeing  that 

Ctth^  a''  ^*  *°^  '"°'"«''*-     ^«**J>  •«  the  end  of  us  all. 

otour  TA  J"'^«™f  °*'  '"•""Kht  into  the  worid  by  the  sin 

.12^  parents    are  the  dark  portals  that  close  our 

earthly  existence,  the  portals  that  open  into  the  unknown 

and  the  unseen,  portels  through  which  every  soul  must 

pass    alone,  unaided  save  by  its  good  works,  without 

1^71:  ""^  °'°t''«''  »"•  parent  or  master  to  help  it,  alone 

and  trembling.     Let  that  thought  be  ever  before  our 

minds  and  then  we  cannot  sin.     Death,  a  cause  of  tenor 

to  the  sinner,   is  a  blessed  moment  for  him  who  has 

wa^ed  m  the   right  path,    fuJfiUing  the  duties  of  his 

station  m  life,   attending  to  hi«  morning  and  evening 

prayers,  approaching  the  holy  sacrament  frequently  and 

performmg  good  and  merciful  works.     For  the  pious  and 

believing  Catholic,  for  the  just  man,  death  is  no  cause 

of  terror.     Was  it  not  Addison,  the  great  English  writer, 

Who,  when  on  his  deathbed,  sent  for  the  wicked  young 

t^ri  of  W^wick  to  let  him  see  how  a  Christian  can  meet 

his  end.     He  it  is  and  he  alone,  the  pious  and  believing 

Christian,  who  can  say  in  his  heart :  

0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory? 
0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

Every  word  of  it  was  for  him.  Against  his  sli,  foaJ 
and  secret,  the^whole  wrath  of  God  was  aimed.  The 
preacher  s  knife  had  probed  deeply  into  his  disclosed 
conscience,  and  he  felt  now  that  his  soul  was  festering 
in  sm.  Yes,  the  preacher  was  right.  God's  turn  had 
eome.  Like  a  beast  in  its  lair  his  soul  had  lain  down 
m  Its  own  filth,   but  the  blasts  of  the  angel's  trumpet 

r  k.  '^r  "^  ^°'^^  ^'""^  *h«  daxkness  of  sin  into  tie 
agnt.  ihe  words  of  doom  cried  by  the  angel  ahattewd 
in  an  mstant  his  presumptuous  peace.  The  wind  of 
the  last  day  blew  through  his  mind;  his  sins,  the  JBwal- 
eyed  harlots  of  hi«  imagination,  fled  before  the  hniri- 
cane,  squeaii^g  like  mice  in  their  terror,  and  huddled 
under  a  mane  of  hair. 

As  he  crossed  the  square,  walking  homeward,  the  light 
Uughter  of  a  girl  reached  his  burning  ear.  The  frail, 
gay  sound  smote  his  heart  more  strongly  than  a  trumpet- 
Wast,  and,  not  daring  to  lift  his  eyes,  he  turned  aside 
fh„  k'^ii'u**  ^^  '^""'^  i*^  the  shadow  of  the  tangled 
snruDs.  Hhame  rose  from  his  smitten  heart  and  flooded 
ftis  whole  bemg  The  imag,  of  Emma  appeared  before 
1^'  *2.  '''^*'"  ^^'  «y*  the  flood  of  shame  rushed  fbrth 
•«»w  ttQta  his  heart.    If  ah«  ka«w  to  what  bia  mind 
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had  subjected  her,  or  how  his  brute-like  lust  had  torn 
and  trampled  upon  her  innocence !  Was  that  boyish 
love)  Was  that  chivalry?  Was  that  poetry?  The 
sordid  details  of  his  orgies  stank  under  his  very  nostrils 
The  soot-coatcd  packet  of  pictures  which  he  had  hidden 
in  the  flue  of  the  fireplace,  and  in  the  presence  of  whose 
shameless  or  bashful  wantonness  he  lay  for  hours  sin- 
ning  in   thought    and    deed ;    his    monst.mn.    w»^» ^ 
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\u  n "■"'•^'"■ess  ne  lay  tor  hours  sin- 
ning in  thought  and  deed;  his  monstrous  dreams 
peopled  by  ape-like  creatures  and  by  harlots  with 
giesmmg  jewel  eyes;  the  foul  long  letters  he  had  written 
in  the  joy  of  guilty  confession,  and  carried  secretly  for 
days  and  days  only  to  throw  them  under  cover  of  niffht 
among  the  grass  m  the  comer  of  a  field  or  beneath 
some  hingeless  door  or  in  some  niche  in  the  hedires 
where  a  girl  might  come  upon  them  as  she  walked  bv 

rlT.  ."!!  '^"^  ^-  ,**f*'  **^'  Was  it  possible 
he  had  done  these  things  1  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon 
his  forehead  as  the  foul  memories  condensed  within  his 

brain. 

mien  the  agony  of  shame  had  passed  from  him  he 
p!1h  »nVft"%^  soul  from  its  abject  poweriessness. 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgm  were  too  far  from  him  • 
God  was  too  great  and  stem  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  too 
pure  and  holy.  But  he  imagined  that  he  stood  ne^r 
Emma  m  a  wide  land  and,  humbly  and  in  tears  bent 
and  kissed  the  elbow  of  her  sleeve. 

In  the  wide  land  under  a  tender,  lucid  evening  sky 
a  eloud  drifting  westward  amid  a  pale  green  sea  of 
^aven,  they  stood  together,  chUdrefthaf had  ei^ed 
Their  error  had  offended  deeply  God's  majesty,  thS 
t was  the  error  of  two  children;  but  it  had  not  offendfd 
er whose  beauty  -'is  aot  like  earthly  beauty,  dan^ro^ 
to  look  upon,  but  like  the  moming  star  which  T^ts 
emhlem  bright  and  musical."  lie  eyes  werP  n„f 
offended  which  she  tumed  upon  hmi!  nor  re^^hf^U 
She  placed  their  hands  together,  hiiid  in  h«d  ami 
Mid,  speaking  to  their  hearts  '   *"** 

-  Take  hands,  Stephen  and  Emma.    It  ia  a  heanHfnl 
evemng  now  in  heaven.     You  have  erred    h,!f  ^^ 
btr  Tl^f'i'T    "  «  °-  h^I^^t^at'lov^t  Tothe^ 
5  be  Ln    ''t^'^l^*^*'*'"'  "^y  <*«»'•  children,  «d  you 
wjl  be  happy  together  and  you.  hearts  wiU  C  e^h 

i/SugTthe'low  ''^.  t-  •!.""  -'"1«*  ^'«ht  that 
fis™rebetSthei''l?/'"!f'i^''  *^~"»h  the 
»&nIiKhtenW«l  1  t  ""^  '^^  ^^e  sash  a  shaft  of 

brass  s  of 'thecliltttr"  ^l*°"«hed  the  embossed 
^e  ba'SeTo'ri^r2^rou?:ftifr  ^'^^^^^ 

«ter  would  rise  ri  K^^  ^^  "'"'■•.  ^°i««le««ly-     The 

«t^bs,   covenngTht^trL""     '^T™^  *''«  ^'^'  ^^ 

.  foments  ^  the  m^,-^."^    ^'^f,'  ,«°^ering   the 

'l^-ied  off,  ^selessr^!^''*^'-     ^^  "*«  ^<^d  be 

*ldren:  nciseTessiv  i"  *'  '    '°^°'    «'«Pha°ts.    pigs, 

'I'-' wreckage  of  ?hL'^^V"'P''?  '^'^  the  litt^  o 

fte  rain  wodd  f^T  7m  L  ^^"^  *^"  """  ^""^  '^«^*'' 
'be  earth.  *"  ^^  "^^^"^  covered  the  face  of 

ft  might  be     Why  not? 

^«''«.  from  thV  bS^i  T  .'^«*'-2'ttle  b«.thers  in  Christ 
'T^'  ^  the  naTe  „fM'*'S.''.u**^  "'"^P**'-  fo-teenth 
«';he  Holy  GhoriL^*'      '*^"  *"•*  "*  '^'  ^^  -^d 

^^^'Ctl^^^J.'^'r'''''  -'^h  W  a  pocket 
'■Boment  in  iiiuZL  i  '  °."^°«  considered  its  dial  for 
,,y^  silence,  placed  ,t  silently  before  him  on  ^e 


-Adam  and  V''^  "*  *  ""'"t  tone. 
"•f  first  parenTT'  '^^  ^^^  ^oys,  w«re,  as  you  know 
"^^i  by  Go*i'*°'^  yo"  ^ill  remember  that  Xey  we^ 
r?'  by'th'tlalToftuo  ^*  ^I  ^'^'^  '»  heavTn  left 
S' '"'  filled^aL     ??  ■#'  *"•*  ^'^  r«bellidus  angels 


^"""nom^"  '^'^:    I-ucifer,  we  are  told    was  7  so 

l'^^«n:  he  fell  in  ^'u  ^,  ^"^  P*^  °^*he  hos 
&  '"to  he?  mLT  •""■'•"*  ^'"'  '''''  "helliou. 
'^'o^ians  .o^L^^J^-   -  was  we   cannot  s^ 


luxuriant  vegetation  The  frn^fnlTv.'  **'^'°*°.»  ""*' 
bounty:  beasts  and  birds  iTretheTrtr'  **'''"  *''''' 
they  knew  not  the  ill,  our  flnl  fh^^i"*"?  '^'^a^ts: 

great  one,   could  not  bear  to  thinl  T'.        '  *^*  ^*"^" 

pro„i..  i-.h«  T"  I„^*'r£-J';',,""';t7  tS" 

p.S.rn^^re:  ■■  r J™  s-f 

the  apple  and  gave  it  also  to  Adam,  w"o  had  nJt  th 
moral    courage    to    resist    hpr     TJ,«        •        .         *  the 
Satan  had  done  its  work     They  Si    P«'«°°-*°««"«    of 

camng*Hrterturrma°^"^^  '^""*  '"  ^'"'*  «-den, 
prince  of  the  heavenly  r^tr"""*^  ^""^  ^■''hae] 
his  hand,   appear^  h.f^°VJ^'^*'  ^  "^""^  °^  ^ame  in 

Mo  t„„u     -^  ^®°  then  how  merciful  was  d^A  > 

^st^z  z  fir  Of  trni  ToMd-- 
^r  t^chSd- :-  s^a^^h- f vi^  T 

vir^n-rther.''^Hrwas°™bom  m^'^""  ''"^'  ^^'•^  '^'^ 
Judea  and  lived  fs  a  hnmKU  ^.P""""  ""^house   in 

until  the  hour  of  h  s  mLsTon  h^'"''""**'  ^?'  ^^^'^^  y^^'^ 
with  love  for  men  hT  went  f^^^H  ^fV^'"'  «"««» 
hear  the  new  gospel  ^^  """^  "^""^  to  men  to 

hear'  Se^L'Sed  a^nlb*'^".  I^t*^""'*  ^"*  -"'^  -t 
mocked  at  as  a  Toot  set  Se  to'lve  T"?  •="'"''"''' 
robber,    sctmrged   w  th    ffTe    tho-     ^  ^    l^       ^  ^^^     ^ 
with  a  crown  of  fhornl  r'*,tb°usand   lashes,   crowned 

the  JewishTabble iT'the'^ma*''"'"?!''  *^^  ^'^««*«  ^^ 
his  garments  and  Cged  u^n  .  "^It'T"'  '.*"PP««'  °^ 
was  pierced  with  aCce  Jf  S^*"**^  *°*'  ^is  side 
our  Lord  water^t^'ro^dTl^rco*^-^^^^^^      "''^  °^ 

M^fuT^  trnU?h^"pt"r*  eup^e^agony.  Our 
there,  on  the  WU  of  CaCJ  M°"i'^j'-  "^^t  ^^^'^ 
Catholic  Church  agaiLwh^T'-.^  ^'"*°'*^  *he  Holy 
of  hell  shall  not  p^rS  He  "f^*  «  P^^ised,  the  gates 
of  ages  and  endowl^  1  wit*  w!r'"*'"'  ''  "P°"  ^^^  ^'^'^ 
and  sacrifice,  JdlroLZf^t  ?*""'  ^'th  sacraments 
word  of  His  Church  th«t  li  ^  T''  ^ould  obey  the 
life,  but  if  afiJr  an  SH  Z7^^  "*''.'  ™**'-  ■"*«  "temal 
still  persisted  i^  t^^Vctl^^  t""'  '°'"  '^"^'J^'^y 
them,  an  eternity  of  tiUntrtr  ^""^  "'"""""^  '"' 

pJi:for:,"'i^;L;Tarr^i.  '^^r"'^'''  ^-"^^  "- 

-Now  let  u«?rvT  '  '^  •*  **^"'-  ^«n  b6  resumed: 
can.rhe  na^r^of  tL*.  ""rrS*"  '^''^'^'  "«  f"'  as  we 
just;ice  ofToffended  GoS^J"  °'  ^« '^"'""^'^  "^'*«'»'  **'« 
the  eternal  0^^^!?  1  "  """^  "»*°  existence  for 
darklld  foul  ,^tr  „  """'""'•  u  ^""  ''»  "t'-^t  and 
lost  so^ls  flllen  i,^«  '^'  •"  l^^"^"  °'  *»'»"'»«  a"d 
this  pnWhoulTl  ""d  smoke.    The  straitness  of 

those^xs::drb^e'rLX'^^t  LriTeSL' 

pn«.ns  the  poor  capttve  h«  a/lSaVjL  ll^% 
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movement,  were  it  only  within  the  four  walls  of  his  cell 
or  m  the  gloomy  yard  of  his  prison.  Not  so  in  hell. 
There  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  the  damned,  the 
prisoners  are  heaped  together  in  their  awful  prison,  the 
walls  of  which  are  said  to  be  four  thousand  miles  thick : 
and  the  damned  are  so  utterly  bound  and  helpless  that, 
as  a  blessed  samt,  Saint  Anselm,  writes  in  his  book  on 
Similitudes,  they  are  not  even  able  to  remove  from  the 
eye  a  worm  that  gnaws  it. 

They  lie  in  exterior  darkness.  For  remember,  the  fire 
of  hell  gives  forth  no  light.  As,  at  the  command  of  God, 
the  fire  of  the  Babylonian  furnace  lost  its  heat  but  not 
Its  light,  so  at  the  command  of  (}od,  the  fire  of  hell, 
while  retaining  the  intensity  of  its  heat,  bums  eternally 
in  darkness.  It  is  a  never-ending  storm  of  darkness,  dark 
flames  and  dark  smoke  of  burning  brimstone,  amid  which 
the  bodies  are  heaped  one  upon  another  without  even 
a  glimpse  of  air.  Of  all  the  plagues  with  which  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  was  smitten,  one  plague  alone,  that  of 
darkness,  was  called  horrible.  What  name,  then,  shall 
we  give  to  the  darkness  of  hell  which  is  to  last  not  for 
three  days  alone  but  for  all  eternity  2 

The  horror  of  this  strait  and  dark  prison  is  increased 
by  Its  awful  stench.     All  the  filth  of  the  world,  all  the 
offal  and  scum  of  the  world,  we  are  told,  shall  run  there 
as  to  a  vast  reeking  sewer  when  the  terrible  conflagration 
of  the  last  day  has  purged  the  world.     The  brimstone, 
too,  which  bums  there  in  such  prodigious  quantity  fills 
all  hell  with  Its  intolerable  stench ;  and  the  bodies  of  the 
damned  themselves  exhale  such  a  pestilential  odour  that 
as  Samt  Bonaventure   says,  one  of  them  alone   would 
suffice  to  infect  the  whole  world.     The  very  air  of  this 
world,  that  pure  element,  becomes  foul  and  unbreathable 
when  It  has  been  long  enclosed.     Consider  then  what 
must  be  the  fouhiess  of  the  air  of  hell.     Imagine  some 
foul  and  putrid  corpse  that  has  lain  rotting  and  decom- 
posmg  in  the  grave,  a  jelly-like  mass  of  liquid  corrup- 
tion    Imagme  such  a  corpse  a  prey  to  flames,  devoured 
by  the  fire  of  burning  brimstone  and  giving  off  dense 
choking  fumes   of  nauseous   loathsome   decomposition 
■^-  * ,  ?.  imaKine  this  sickening  stench,  multiplied  a 
mi  Iwnfold  and  a  miUionfold  again  from  the  millions  upon 
milUons  of  fetid  carcasses  massed  together  in  the  reekinjr 
dartaiess,  a  huge  and  rotting  human  fungus.     Imagine 
all  this  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  horror  of  the 
stench  of  hell. 

But  this  stench  is  not,  horrible  though  it  is,  the  greatest 
physical  torment  to  which  the  damned  are  subjected. 
Ihe  torment  of  fire  is  the  greatest  torment  to  which  the 
tyrant  has  ever  subjected  his  feUow-creatures  Place 
your  finger  for  a  moment  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  and  you 
will  feel  the  pam  of  fire.  But  our  earthly  fire  was  created 
by  God  for  the  benefit  of  man,  to  maintain  in  him  the 
spark  of  life  and  to  help  him  in  the  useful  arts,  whereas 
the  fare  of  hell  is  of  another  quaUty  and  was  created  by 
God  to  torture  asd  paaish  the  mmspentant  sinner.  Our 
earthly  fire  also  consumes  more  or  less  rapidly  according 
as  the  object  which  it  attacks  is  more  or  less  combustible 
so  that  humiln  mgenuity  has  even  succeeded  in  inventing 
chemical  preparations  to  check  or  frustrate  its  action 
But  the  sulphurous  brimetone  which  bums  in  hell  is  a 
substance  which  is  specially  designed  to  bum  for  ever 
^^tu\  ^T  r*''  "^^P^'^ble  fury.  Moreover  our 
earthly  fire  destroys  at  the  same  time  as  it  bums  so  that 

fir!  Tr.Jt*"?!,'*  "  *^*  *'*<'''"  i"  ^  <i"'»ti«n  =  but  the 
ragesTrTver  "*"  "^^^^  ''*^  incredible  intensity  it 
Our  earthly  fire  again,  no  matter  how  fierce  or  wide- 
l?^*^*  i  '°*^v.*^,'  .".^l^^y*  o^  »  liD'ited  extent:  but  the 
it  r.  i  '"  ^'iu  *  boundless,  shoreless  and  bottomless 
I    18  on  record  that  the  devil  himself,  when  asked  the 

?f  a  wZl  "^  *  '*:'""'  "^^^'^l'  ^*«  °"'««<i  *"  confess  that 
If  a  whole  mountain  were  thrown  into  the  buminK  ocean 

«l  Z  ;.  ^*'''^  *'/"'''*  **«  '^  "«'  »fflict  the  bodies 
of  the  damned  only  from  without,  but  each  lost  soul  will 
be  a  hell  unto  Itself,  the  boundless  fire  ragingtTs  ve^ 

Mjnga.  The  blood  seethes  a«d  boils  in  the  veins,  the 
brwus  are  U.Ung  in  the  sk«U.  the  heart  in  the  Wst 
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glowmg  and  bursting,  the  bowels  a  redhot  mass  nf  k. 
ing  pulp,  the  tender  eyes  flaming  like  molten  ball. 

And  yet  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  strength  and  m,.l . 
and  bouBdlesSnSBB  of  this  fire  is  as  nothSg  Xn     "^ 


pared  to  its  intensity,  an  intensity  which  it  has  as  C^ 
the  instmment  chosen  by  divine  design  for  the  Ln^* 
ment  of  soul  and  body  alike.    It  is  a  fil^  which 'S' 
directly  from  the  ire  of  God,   working  It  oM^^ 
activity  but  as  an  instrument  of  divine  venReanl  T 
the  waters  of  baptism  cleanse  the  soul  with  thrhnrf. 
do  the  fires  of  punishment  torture  the  spirit  wtt.*' 
flesh       Every  sense  of  the  flesh  is  tortuTeTandt 
faculty  of  the  soul  thereWith :  the  eyes  with  imn^trK? 
utter  darkness,  the  nose  with  noisome  odouTs  X  « 
with  yells  and  howls  and  execrations,  the  tksU  :',';: 

filth,  the  ^uch  with  redhot  goads  and  spikes,  w^el 
tongues  of  flame.  And  through  the  several  U,ZZtl 
the  senses  the  immortal  soul  is  tortured  etemallv  in  it 

fires  kindled  in  the  abyss  by  the  offended  majesty3 
Omnipotent  God  and  fanned  into  everlasting  aLeTe 
mc^easing  fury  by  the  breath  of  the  anger  of  th^ol^! 

Consider  finally  that  the  torment  of  this  infernal  prison 
IS  increased  by  the  company  of  the  damned  themsekT^ 
Ev^l  company  on  earth  is  so  noxious  that  the  plants,  I 

L  IJi"^         'Jt^^!"""  ^r'^  ^^^  ^°"P*°y  °f  whatsoever 
d«*dly  »■•  h"rtful  to  them.     In  hell  all  laws  are  over- 
tumed-there  is  no  thought  of  family  or  country,  of  ties 
of  relationship.       The  damned  howl  a«d  scream  at  one 
another    their  torture  and  rage  intensified  by  the  pre- 
sence of  beings  tortured  and  raging  like  themselves.   All 
sense  of  humanity  is  forgotten.    The  yells  of  the  suffering 
sinners  fill  the  remotest  corners  of  the  vast  abyss.    The 
?^H     ^    f  i  ^.  damned  are  full  of  blasphemies  against 
God  and  of  hatred  for  their  fellow-sufferers  and  of  curses 
against  those  souls  which  were  their  accomplices  in  m. 
In  olden  times  it  was  the  custom  to  punish  the  parricide, 
the  man  who  had  raised  his  murderous  hand  against  his 
father,  by  casting  him  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  ia  a 
sack  m  which  were  placed   a  cock,   a  monkey,  and  a 
serpent.     The  intention  of  those  law-givers  who  framed 
such  a  law,  which  seems  cmel  in  our  times,  was  to  punish 
the   crimmal   by   the   company   of   hurtful   and  hateful 
beasts.    But  what  is  the  fury  of  those  dumb  beasts  com- 
pared with  the  fury  of  execration  which  bursts  from  the 
parched  lips  and  aching  throats  of  the  damned  in  heU 
when  they  behold  m  their  companions  in  misery  those 
who  aided  and  abetted  them  in  sin,  those  whose  words 
sowed  the  first  seeds  of  evil  thinking  and  evil  living  in 
their  minds,  those  whose  immodest  suggestions  led  them 
on  to  sm,  those  whose  eyes  tempted  and  allured  tiem 
from  the  path  of  virtue.     They  turn  upon  those  accom- 
plices and  upbraid  them  and  curse  thptp     But  thfi)L»B 
helpless  and  hopeless :  it  is  too  late  now  for  repentance. 
l.ast   of  all  consider  the  frightful   torment  to  those 
damned    souls,    tempters    and    tempted    alike,  of  the 
company  of  the    devils.     These    devils    will   afflict  the 
damned  m  two  ways,   by  their  presence  and  by  their 
reproaches.     We  can  have  no  idea  of  how  horrible  these 
devils  are.     Saint  Catherine  of  Siena  once  saw  a  devil, 
and  she  has  written  that,  rather  than  look  again  for  one 
smgle  mstant  on  such    a   frightful   monster,  she  would 
prefer  to  walk  untU  the  end  of  h«-  life  along  a  track  of 
red  coals.     These  devils,  who  were  once  beautiful  angels, 
have  become  as   hideous   and   ugly  as   they  once  wore 
beautiful.     They  mock  and  jeer  at  the  lo3t  souls  whom 
they  dragged  down  to  ruin.    It  is  they,  the  foul  demons, 
who  are  made  in  hell  the  voices  of  conscience.    Why  did 
you  sm?    Why  did  you  lend  an  ear  to  the  temptings  of 
friends  1    Why    did    you    turn    aside    from   your  pious 
practices  and  good  works?    Why  did  you  not  shun  the 
occasions    of    sin?    Why    did  you    not   leave  that  ovil 
compaaion?    Why  did  you  nofc  give  up  that  lewd  habit, 
that   unpure    habit?    Why    did    you  not    listen  to  the 
counsels  of  your  confessor  ?    Why  did  you  not,  even  after 
you  had  fallen  the  first  or  the  second  or  the  third  or  the 
fourth  or  the  hundredth  time,  repent  of  your  evil  ways 
and  turn  to  God  who  only  waited  for  your  repentance  to 
absolve  you  of  yout  nina?    Now  tha  time  for  repenlBDM 


hsj  gone  by.     Time  is,  time  was,  but  time  shaJl  be  no 

more!    Time  was  to  sin  in  secrecy,  to  indulge  in  that 

sloth  and  pride,  to  covet  the  unlawful,  to  yield  to  the 

promptings  of  your  lower  nature,  to  live  like  the  beasts 

of  the  field,  nay  worse  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  for 

they,  at  least,  are  but  brutes  and  have  not  reason  to 

guide  them:  time  was,  but  time  shall  be  no  more.    God 

spoke  to  you  by  so  many  voices,  but  you  would  not  hear. 

You  would  not  crush  out  that  pride  and  anger  in  your 

heart,  you  would  not  restore  those  ill-gotten  goods,  you 

would  not  obey  the  precepts  of  your  holy  church  nor 

attend  to  your  religious  duties,  you  would  not  abandon 

those  wicked  companions,   you   would  not  avoid  those 

dangerous  temptations.     Such  is  the  language  of  those 

fiendish  tormentors,  words  of  taunting  and  of  reproach, 

ot  hatred  and  of  disgust.  Of  disgust.  Yes !  For  even  they,' 

the  very  devils,  when  they  sinned,  sinned  by  such  a  sin  as 

alone  was  compatible  with    such   angelical   natures,    a 

rehellion  of  the  intellect:  and  they,  even  they,  the  foul 

devils  must  turn  away,  revolted  and  disgusted,  from  the 

contemplation    of    those    unspeakable    sins    by    which 

degraded  man   outrages  and   defiles   the   temple  of  the 

Holy  Ghost,  defiles  and  pollutes  himself. 

0,  my  dear  littlei  brothers  in  Christ,  may  it  never  be 
our  lot  to  hear  that  language  !  May  it  never  be  our  lot, 
I  say !  In  the  last  day  of  terrible  reckoning  I  pray 
fervently  to  God  that  not  a  single  soul  of  those  who  are 
in  this  chapel  to-day  may  be  found  among  those  miser- 
able beings  whom  the  Great  Judge  shall  command  to 
depart!  for  ever  from  His  sight,  that  not  ona  of  us  may 
ever  hear  ringing  in  his  ears  the  awful  sentence  of 
rejection:  Depart  from  me,  ye  cmrsed,  into  ei^cHaHinn  fire 
wliKh  was  prepared  for  the  devil  ami  his  angeU  !— 

He  o«ne  down  the  aisle  of  the  chapel,  his  legs  shaking 
and  the  scalp  of  his  head  trembling  as  though  it  had 
been  touched  by  ghostly  fingers.  He  passed  up  the  stair- 
case and  into  the  corridor  along  the  walls  of  which  the 
overcoats  and  waterproofs  hung  like  gibbeted  male- 
factors, headless  and  dripping  and  shapeless.  And  at 
every  step  he  feared  that  he  had  already  died,  that  his 
sou  had  been  wrenched  forth  of  the  sheath  of  his  body, 
that  he  was  plunging  headlong  through  space. 

He  could  not  grip  the  floor  with  hia  feet,  and  sat 
Heavily  at  his  desk,  opening  one  of  his  books  at  random 
Md  pourmg  over  it.  Every  word  for  him !  It  was  true. 
r*  was  ahmghty.  God  could  call  him  now,  call  him  as 
He  sat  at  his  desk,  before  he  had  time  to  be  conscious  of 
thesmnmons.  God  ha^  called  him.  Yes?  What?  Yes? 
ai«  flesh  shrank  together  as  it  felt  the  approach  of  the 
rrri  rTfl'  "*  «.««'««  d^ed  ^P  ««  it  felt  about  it 
uLer  A  ^  ^^T."^-  He  hod  died.  Yes.  He  wa. 
Awif  a  w  ^S^  u"""  ^^^^  *'''°"«^  •»»  body:  the  first. 

bCl  His  brain  began  to  glow.    Another.    Hie 

t<^l    f  simmermg  and  bubbling  within  tha  crackjoa 

^Zllw'^'^b     ^la-esb^st  forth  f^STstu 
D  ^P™"*,  shriekmg  like  voices: 

-HeU!    HeU!    Hell!    Hell!    HeU!- 

voices  spoke  near  him: 

-On  hell.— 

-I  auppose  he  rubbed  it  into  you  weU.— 

~TW'      ^  '*'*'•    He  put  us  all  into  a  blue  funk.- 
»»ke  you  wT?k  J""  **"°'^''  """*=  *»'^  P'^-^ty  °f  't  to 

^l^lt^'i'J'"^?  ^  '»«  ^"'^^    He  had  not  died. 

"the  window  .lu-  **"■•■  ^"^  and  Vincent  Heron  stood 
'^-SgTi^*'t^^-«°^'  ^'^'^  °"*  ^*  '^^  "^'^ 
Ji^'^!t^°!i^^  «!.««  "P-     I  had  arranged  to  go  for 
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*  «Pm  on  tho  kIT        it     '^'    ^  "aa  arranged  to  go  foi 

-It  might  clear  up,  air.-        ^ 
''"'qVet'of'th"**.''^  ^""^  ■*  """'  *•»«  common  words, 

"**tle««the^tho   u      ^  "•*  **"'"''  °'  ""'"y  browsing 
'""•d  Wb  «^£g  soT  munched  their  lunches  tranquili; 

""teiTor  h!^    Jr^--    9    M"y.  refufre  of  sinnem, 
*«  gulf  of  deaJTl  '*"•  Uttdefiled,  save  him  froni 


The  English  Insson  fa^egan  with  the  hearing  of  the 
nistory.  Koyal  persons,  favourites,  intriguers,  bishops, 
Ck  J  !.^^'°"!f  .P*""'*°'»«  behind  their  veil  of  names. 
All  had  died:  all  had  been  judged.     What  did  it  profit  a 

r* u  ^  **'?  *•''  '^•'"'^  *°'"''l  »f  be  lost  his  soul?  At  last 
he  had  understood:  and  human  life  lay  around  him,  a 
plain  of  peace  whereon  antlike  men  laboured  in  brother- 
hood, their  dead  sleeping  under  quiet  mounds.  The 
elbow  of  his  companion  touched  him  and  his  heart  was 
touched:  and  when  he  spoke  to  answer  a  question  of  his 
master  he  heard  his  own  voice  full  of  the  quietude  ot 
humanity  and  contrition. 

His  soul  sank  back  deeper  into  depths  of  contrite 
peace,  no  longer  able  to  suffer  the  pain  of  dread,  and 
sendmg  forth,  as  she  sank,  a  faint  prayer.  Ah  yes,  he 
would  still  be  spared;  he  would  repent  in  his  heart  and 
be  forgiven;  and  then  those  above,  those  in  heaven, 
.  wou  d  see  what  he  wouW  do  to  make  up  for  the  past:  a 
whole  life,  every  hour  of  life.    Only  wait. 

-All,  God!  All,  all!- 
welTZ^if  "T^  to  tbe  door  to  say  that  confessions 
7nZ  /u  T**  "?  ^^^  ^'^'^P^l-  ^°'"-  boys  left  the 
A  f™™*f  i}u'^,^  °*^^''^  P*"""*  ''°^i  the  corridor. 
A  remulous  chUl  blew  round  his  heart,  no  stronger  than 
a  little  wmd,  and  yet,  listening  and  suffering  silently  he 
seemed  to  have  laid  an  ear  against  the  muscle  of  his  own 

of  tS'vt'wdei  '"^  "*""''  '"*""^«  *°  *^«  «"t*«^ 

No  escape     He  had  to  confess,  to  speak  out  in  words 

How?  "^^   thought,  sin   after  sin.    How? 

—Father,  I  .   .  .— 

teSer?!^''*  f'^  "^"  V°^^  ^•""•"^  ''^P'^'-  '"to  his 
th„  ^^if  <=°nfe««on  But  not  there  in  the  chapel  of 
and  ,f^^t  ^^  *°"W  cpnfess  all,  every  sin  of  deed 
and  thought,  sincerely:  but  not  there  among  his  school 
companions.  Far  away  from  there  in  some^ark  pt 
he  would  murmur  out  his  own  shame:  and  he  besought 
God  humbly  not  to  be  offended  with  him  if  ho  did  not 
dare  to  confess  in  the  college  chapel:  and  in  utter  abjec- 

CrtlZul  hL"*^''''  ''"■^^^"''"  ""^^^^  °^  *••«  •'°y-'> 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  NEW  POETRY  OF  FRANCE. 

By  Nicholas  Beauduin. 

RECENT    literary    epochs    were    above    all    critical, 
destmctive,  insipid  with  dilettantism 
«vn.„f     I    *'"   °°^   Po^t"   have    hardly  done  anything 
except     lament     over     mins.     They     translated     the 
Z^I^  *^^  *t  ''"*  ««"»vulsions  of  a  worid  which  i>L_ 
now  dead.    To-day  is  the  fiirn  orenthusiasm,  of  tumult 
of  the  violence  of  working  days,  of  ail  the  gladness  of 
sonorous  docjyards  and  of  giant  cities  in  construction- 
these  smg  and  are  exalted  within  us. 

This  18  the  hour  of  virile  creations,  of  joyous 
audacities;  this  ,s  the  era  of  fertUe  affin^ations.  Tl 
ffreafc  epochs  were  epochs  of  faith.  Ours  in  its  turn 
nses  up  towards  a  weighty  belief  in  hmnan  significance. 
L«n  -f  *"*?'•"'*"'  destruction  of  all  order  succeeds  a 
keen  des.ro  to  reconstruct  life  on  a  new  basis.  Smiling 
or  agomsod  doubt  has  nothing  more  to  attract  us  wf 
taie    no    pleasure  m  mocking  dilettantism.    We  have 

^.^tr";  .V^i  ^^  "•*  «=«P*'''  ^°'">  '>°*  "^om  to  tt. 
superior  to  the  believer. 

be^^  ^^L".^^  ^^^  °nly-life,  the  motion  of  our  whole 
bemg  towards  life;  to  its  appeals  we  respond  with 
enthusiasm    and  that  is  the  secret  of  our  "^xyZ^ 

f"lSss.  *'   '^   '""'^   *"   '^'^^  participate  in  its 

mtimate  sentiment*,  moreases  our  interior  activity. 

rhe  human,  To  render  man  more  complete!  That 
above  all  ,s  the  art  which  possesses  all  our  sympathies. 
Scepticism,  elegant  dilettantism,  detached  analysis, 
pure  reason,  the  superior  smile,  egotistic  irony  are 
deeply  repugnant  to  ua.    To  aU  these  different  unbuman 
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attitudes    we    prefer    all    which 
sympathises,  which  co-operates. 


understands,    which 


To  art  for  art's  sake,  that  social  nonsense  "—I  said  in 
the  "  Mercure  de  France  "  for  January  16th  last— "which 
is  born  of  a  transcendent  scorn  for  active  and  productive 
humanity;  to  art  for  truth's  sake,  which  is  and  could 
only  be  a  utopia,  generous  like  all  utopias,  and  always 
deceptive,  the  present  lyric  generation  opposes  art  for 
the  sake  of  life,  and  not  art  for  the  sake  of  the  art  ot 
life,  for  that  seems  to  us  to  be  still  the  attitude  of  the 
esthete  and  of  the  dilettante.  Thus  our  art  for  life  s 
sake  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  contemporary  anti- 
inteUectual  philosophy— which  is  equally  a  return  to 
life— and  the  other  advanced  ajts  which  by  their  dynamic 
testhetic- that  of  movement— also  seek  a  more  profound 
and  direct  reconciliation  with  reality. 

The  new  poets  do  not  separate  art  from  life.  For  them 
life  is  not  on  one  side  and  art  on  th«  other.  The  two 
are  interpenetrated.  An  art  which  cuts  itself  off  from 
the  life  of  its  time  is  a  dead  art,  without  t;es  with  reality. 
Literature  should  plunge  its  roots  into  life ;  a  literature 
uprooted  from  its  epoch  has  no  reason  for  existence ;  it 
is  without  significance,  without  human  value.  It  is 
merely  the  jest  of  dehumanised  aesthetes. 

For  this  reason  we  have  not  shrunk  from  the  epithets 
of  "  Paroxystes,"  of  "  Dynamistes,"  of  "Poets  of 
movement,"  first  of  ail  because  people  have  imposed 
them  on  us,  and,  secondly,  because  these  denominations 
are  not  incorrect. 

And  since  they  have  thus  baptised  us,  what  would  be 
the  use  of  insisting  on  that  instinctive  disgust  we  feel 
for  labels  because  they  are  always  limiting  and  arbitrary, 
and  representative  of  the  spirit  of  a  clique.  For  a 
clique  is  merely  "  a  position,  a  point  of  view,"  the 
exploitation  of  a  formula. 

We  have  no  formula.  Against  the  old  art-gatherings 
we  oppose  a  living  art  which  strives  to  be  the  specifically 
modem  expression  of  "the  frenzy,  the  passion,  the 
violent  contrasts  of  our  seething  abrupt  epoch."  It  is  a 
poetry  far  removed  from)  the  discursive  classic  and 
romantic,  from  symbolist  allegory.  It  is  a  new  art  which, 
without  remaining  in  symbolism  or  the  servile  copying 
of  reality,  enables  us  to  express  in  a  direct  lyricism  all 
the  idealism  of  daily  reality. 

We  have  no  theories,  and  we  do  not  want  them.  That 
which  binds  us  is  a  similar  manner  of  approaching  con- 
temporary society  and  the  art  of  our  epoch. 

We  have  no  conformity,  but  a  sort  of  vital  atmosphere, 
a  similar  desire  for  expansion  beyond  the  annihilating 
bourgeousie ;  a  similar  need  to  know  everything,  to  feel 
everything,  to  understand  everything,  and  to  love  more. 
Without  disdaining  the  literatures  called  antique,  we 
think  ^ot  t^  present  is  of  a  more  vital  reality ;  the 
great  currents  which  shake  the  modem  world  move  us 
more  profoundly  than  the  study  of  the  cataclysms  of  the 
past. 

Whether  our  age  be  good  or  bad  we  wish  to  live  in  it. 
We  do  not  disdain  it ;  if  it  is  full  of  sordidness  it  has 
also  a  fierce  grandeur ;  its  epic  power  is  formidable. 

Some  people  say  to  us:  "  Are  you  classics?  "  We  replly 
that  we  know  nothing  about  it,  but  that  we  consider 
th^t  up  till  now  no  classicism  has  been  retrospective. 
A  classicism  of  imitation  is  false  classicism.  As  to  the 
famous  classical  discipline  it  has  become  in  our  Oays, 
alas,  merely  academic.  We  are  barbarians  theni  We 
do  not  think  so.  But  we  admit  that  we  shouild  prefer  to 
be  young  men  marching  towards  a  grander  to-morrow 
than  to  be  the  sheepish  decadents  and  the  last  of  the 
race  of  a  declining  literature.  We  are  alive,  and  we  will 
not  resign  ourselves  to  death,  even  when  elegant  and 
perfumed. 

We  desisd^  no  codification.  Codification  into  rules, 
definite  crystalisation,  are  a  synonjrm  for  death.  Art 
always  grows,  it  is  a  processus,  a  perpetual  dynamism. 
We  do  not  find  it  only  ia  libraries  but  in  that  which 
Burroonds.  us,  in  pailpitating  multitudes,  those  immense 
reservoirs  of  joyous  energies. 

Paroxysme,  dynamisme,  inspiration,  movement,  are 
for  us  synonyms,  whic^  we  claim  and  which  we  maJke 
ours.  Poetry  is  revealed  to  us  with  the  grandeur  of 
raligiO&,  wad  it  gives  to  life  an  absolute  value.    We  wisk 


to  find  in  it  the  great  current  of  spirituail  illusion  so  long 
interrupted,  to  steep  our  hopes  in  a  sort  of  many-sided 
joy,  to  lose  the  sentiment  of  our  littleness  by  paitici. 
pating  in  a  higher  tmth,  to  feel  our  individual  me 
become  greater  in  collectivity,  to  be  that  collectivity 
itself  with  its  appetitions  and  its  unsuspected  thirst  for 
religfious  communion. 

It  is  a  fact.  The  "  lyric  revealer  "  wants  to  live  not 
only  with  the  intensity  of  individual  existence,  to 
participate  in  the  greatest  life,  to  rise  always  higher  in 
the  reality  of  being,  but  also  to  live  with  the  life  ot 
universal  existence.  He  wants  to  integrate  the  universei 
not  to  disappear  in  it,  to  be  annihilated ;  he  wants  to  be 
incarnated  in  nature,  to  dominate  it,  and  to  be  its 
supreme  manifestation. 

It  is  like  the  coming  of  a  new  (3od ;  it  is  mian,  not  find- 
ing God  outside  himself,  deifying  himself. 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  possibilities  of  such  a  con- 
ception 1  Who  does  not  perceive  in  it  a  new  phase  of 
infinite  aspiration,  inalienable  in  man,  who  takes  it  to 
the  point  of  desiring  to  exhaust  in  the  "  paroxyat"  full- 
ness of  a  moment  of  his  existence  all  that  eternal  life  in 
which  he  believed  formerly. 

It  seems  useless  to  me  to  insist  further  on  the 
eminently  religious  aspect  of  modem  inspiration. 

Rich  with  such  a  fervour  and  such  a  power  of  life,  our 
poetry  is  freed  from  the  circle  of  personal  sensation  in 
which  the  earlier  symbolists  delighted.  It  attains  the 
oecumenical,  intuitive,  divine,  continuous  life.  It  also 
draws  near  to  the  living  nation,  no  longer  separating 
"  the  idea  of  art  and  the  idea  of  a  certain  function  and 
destination,"  and  outside  the  labyrinths  of  decadent 
obscurantism    it  plunges  into  modem  li^t. 

Thus,  if  our  epoch  is  that  of  intuition  and  of 
clairvoyant  delirium — ^not  that  of  vague  dreaming  and  of 
unformulated  aspiration — it  is  above  all  that  of  action. 
And  the  new  po^ts  had  grasped  this  thoroughly,  those 
who  to  Byzantinism,  to  the  narrow,  to  the  fetal  have 
preferred  lucid  realisations,  rich  with  significance  and 
human  value. 

For  my  part,  however  great,  however  pure,  however 
thirsting  for  the  absolute  aji  artist  may  be,  when  I  do 
not  find  a  man  ih  him.  I  reject  him.  If  he  does  not  co- 
operate with  the  life  of  his  time  I  have  no  use  for  him. 
He  does  not  seem  a  complete  writer  to  me.  He  is  cut 
oft  from  acting  humanity.  He  is  a  juggler  with  cold 
symbols  instead  of  participating  in  the  communion  oL 
the  living. 

I  want  the  poet  to  have  a  passion  for  an  ideal,  lor  a 
living  ideal.  Human  indifference  tells  me  nothing  of 
value — the  sentimental  folding  upon  oneself,  that  ia  all. 
I  w  ant  to  see  the  poet  in  the  centre  of  the  real  world,  a 
medium  for  the  nation,  a  superior  consciousness  of  tue 
will  and  aspirations  of  his  time. 

To  this  end  we  encourage  certain  friendly  critKS, 
who  believe  in  the  all-creative  and  saving  power  of  tie 
Word,  and  not  in  filling  the  r61e  of  an  amuser,  of  the 
playboy  of  letters,  of  one  who  charms  the  langour  of 
idle  hours,  who  juggles  with  rhymes  for  the  delectation 
of  the  bourgeois,  or  who  combines  for  himself  and  a  few 
abstracters  of  quintessence  harmonies,  shades,  a  play  ol 
long  and  short  syllables  with  no  thought  except  to  satariy 
an  intellectual  egoism.  This  is  the  art  of  ^*^ 
humanised,  of  the  aesthete,  still  professed  by  certain 
>are  sophists  of  poetry.  These  are  also  the  counsels  " 
certain  bourgeois  critics  who  attempt  to  e: 
personal    song,    every    virile, 


every  personal  song,  every  virUe,  pas8ioui»i»  ^W*- 
They  show  by  this  the  fear  they  have  of  true,  mdividttW 
art,  whose  creative  violence  always  harasses  them. 

As  to  us,  everything  that  does  not  tremble,  everyttiuM 
which  does  not  show  flight,  movenient  (movement  wu™ 
is  the  life  and  the  great  criterion  of  poetry,  """'P^f^j 
"the  demon"  which  reveals  whether  the  '"'"'j^ 
of  one  inspired  or  of  a  patient  aesthete)  is  merely  M^ 
jewellery,  eunuch's  distraction*  Brummagum  g«x»^ 
false  art.  Doubtless  these  stillborn  poems  ea».8'''^ 
impression  of  ability  and  of  knowledge  in  """'^''^ 
but  what  I  do  care  about  this  conventional  o' J*"^ 
original  artifice  if  it  contains  no  human  value,  M» 
wings,  does  not  live !  j_jj 

To  all  these  painted  munumes  we  puefer  »»  " 


„.tiona  of  a  suffering  soul,  which  hopes  and  desires; 
TpX  even  the  bmte's  cry  of  love  or  the  death-rattle 

"^t'eSShTift  of  every  human  being  to  the  God 
K  rr  such  is  the  actual  will  of  the  poet.    The  sun  of 

Lh  dav  the  earth  of  the  living,  daily  enthusiasm,  that 
Twhat  we  cry  to  the  laggards  who  shut  themselves  m 

hot-house  in  order  to  cultivate  artificiaUy  rare  flowers 
lith  venomous  scents,  without  noticing  the  temperature 
outside,  without  knowing  whether  the  wind  is  blowing 
or  if  the  weather  is  stormy. 

Moro  than  ever  the  world  is  advancing.  Then  let  the 
nnets  not  be  in  the  rear  of  the  column  but  the  leaders  of 
fhe  file  the  men  of  good  wiU.  Even  to  lettered  solitude 
let  us  prefer  the  violent  tumult  of  battlefields,  the  great 
vibration  of  the  awakened  collective  conscience ;  let  us 
be  deaf  to  the  sceptics,  let  us   overthrow   the  pamted 

'^  Take  care  you  don't  become  ridiculous,  certain  very 
clean  little  old  men  will  say.  They  wUl  say  that  to  us 
from  the  threshold  of  their  door.  But  let  us  not  waat 
for  them,  they  will  never  come  with  us.  Their  ideal  is 
too  old,  and  they  sterilise  what  they  touch.  They  do 
not  give  themselves  up.  They  have  no  gift  of  their  own. 
Their  soul  sleeps,  a  cold  discoloured  husk.  Under  their 
hands  the  gold  of  life  is  changed  into  dried  leaves.  They 
delight  in  established  classifications,  traditional  defini- 
tions. A  new  art  which  declares  itself,  which  displaces 
plastic  mythologies,  annoys  them ;  so  does  the  paroxyste 
aesthetic,  the  poetry  of  movement,  modem  dynamism. 
They  do  not  perceive  the  rapid  evolution  of  poetry, 
as  overwhelming  as  material  evolution.  Owing  to 
marvellous  scientific  discoveries  in  a  few  years,  our 
moral  and  intellectual  has  been  complete.  And  the 
revelation  of  a  new  man,  the  machine  man,  the 
multiplied  man,  the  bird  man,  has  appeared  to  us. 

The  rapidity  of  mechanical  evolution  has  created  in  us 
a  state  of  anxious  frenzy,  of  incessant  mobility,  of  hope 
ceaselessly  renewed,  of  permanent  enthusiasm  which 
places  us  at  the  antipodes  of  the  "place  oi  repose," 
which  the  mechanic  calls  "  stable  equilibrium." 

The  rhythm  of  the  world  has  been  accelerated  at  the 
same  time  that  life  has  become  enriched  with  new 
splendours.  Our  mentality  is  traiisformed.  And  we  can 
already  salute  the  coming  of  a  new  conscience,  that  of 
the  modem  man  who  "lives"  simultaneously  and  daily 
in  Umaelf  all  the  multiple  "  facts  "  of  the  globe. 

To-day  humanity  vibrates  in  each  one  of  us.  The  old 
conceptions  of  the  multiple,  of  time,  and  of  space  are 
modified  in  our  minds.  The  field  of  vision  and  of 
thought  has  been  immeasurably  increased. 

"To  the  renewal  of  action,"  writes  Professor  Esch, 
"  to  the  exaltation  of  human  energies,  to  this  courageous 
affiimaiion  of  existence^  to.  the  glorificfl'tion  of  all  the 
aspects  and  enthusiasms  of  contemporary  life,  in  a  word, 
*«  the  moral  grandeur  of  our  time,  a  new  art  must 
respond.  The  particular  and  novel  physiognomy  of  our 
age,  the  pulsation  of  innumerable  lives,  inventions, 
conquests,  heroisms,  and  above  all  the  amazing  scope  of 
technical  life,  ought,  little  by  little,  to  produce  a  new 
beauty ;  not  the  classic  beauty  which  is  a  static  beauty, 
that  is  to  say,  immobile  and  fixed  in  an  eternal  attitude, 
and  not  romantic  beauty  which  consists  in  the  delight  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  ear,  or  in  the  mysterious  resonances 
in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  but  a  living,  dynamic  beauty,  a 
tieauty  in  movement. 

The  romantics  said  that  industry  killed  poetry: 
"Shame  on  the  memory  of  Newton,"  cried  Keats. 
'  Because  he  has  destroyed  the  poetry  of  the  rainbow  by 
reducing  it  to  a  prism."*  And  Ruskin  said  that  a  "  rich 
country  is  an  ugly  country,"  and  that  "  the  smoke  of 
we  factory  is  a  leprosy  which  devours  monuments,  dis- 
nononra  towns,  and  soils  landscapes.'* 

Therefore  modem  poetry  will  be  partly  a  poetry  result- 
">R  from  effort,  from  the  gesticulations,  cries,  tumults  of 
Mntemporary  life,  beauty  in  action,  no  more  con- 
''niplative ;  a  barbarous  and  bratai  beauty,  perhaps, 
over  which  passes  violent  tremblings,  strange  vertiges, 
'»  the  shivering  ot  motors  and  the  pantings  of 
"^'lunneyg,  and  which  will  be  animated  with  the 
«M«perat«d  rhythm  ot  modern:  life* 


This  lyrism  will  be  powerfully  instinctive ;  it  will  have 
more  persuasive  eloquence,  more  movement,  and  as  they 
have  already  said,  it  will  bring  "  a  new  pathos." 

In  short  it  marks  the  coming  of  a  new  beauty,  free, 
active,  dynamic,  which  is  opposed  to  the  old  theories  of 
ssthetics  which  abhorred  "movement  which  displaces 
lines."  What  is  ths  new  poetry  as  we  conceive  it:  A 
movement  of  life  in  direct  relation  with  all  the  other 
movements  of  universal  life.  The  old  divorce  of  science 
and  art  ceases ;  art  and  science  are  not  only  united  but 
mingled;  modem  mechanism  which  seems  ugly  to  the 
eyes  of  poets  occupied  with  the  forms  of  the  past  and 
femininely  gracious  reveries  is  at  last  magnified  in  odes 
to  modem  powers,  to  a  vaster  life,  and  to  the  solidarity 
of  human  efforts. 

Many  laggards  will  protest.  Many  will  deny  that  the 
aspects  of  the  modem  world  contain  the  elements  of 
poetry.  They  deny  the  grandeur  and  the  tragedy  of 
manufacturing  cities,  of  the  conflicts  between  capital 
and  labour,  of  economic  strife,  of  great  financial  enter- 
prises which  alarm  the  Stock  Exchange,  Wall  Street  and 
th'te  Bourse  de  Paris.  They  consider  unworthy  of  art 
those  formidable  engines  of  civilisation,  the  super- 
dreadnought,  the  submarine,  the  modem  express,  the 
100  h.p.  racing  automobile,  the  aeroplane,  the  mechanism 
of  a  CreuBOt,  etc. 

If  we  all  thought  in  that  way  poetry  would  have  to 
abdicate  entirely,  and  the  only  tme  poets  of  the  age 
would  be  the  savants  and  the  inventors.  But  happily 
the  poets  of  paroxysm  and  of  modem  dynamism  do  not 
hurl  their  anathemas  at  science ;  they  know  that  science 
opens  great  horizons,  bears  us  to  new  countries  where 
imknown  flowers  grow.  Science  does  not  clip  the  wings 
of  imagination,  but  increases,  doubles  its  power.  It  is 
the  auxiliary  of  poetry.  The  Pastists  desire  to  enclose 
us  in  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  or  to  make  us  accept  the 
doctrines  of  Epicums.  They  forget  that  the  Odyssey 
like  the  work  of  Lucretius  and  the  Commedia  Divina 
represent  the  sum  of  the  knowledge  of  their  times. 

Does  anyone  think  that  these  robust  geniuses  would 
have  ignored  the  scientific  discoveries  and  the  marvellous 
inventions  of  to-day? 

As  to  us,  before  the  aeroplane,  that  dream  become  a 
reality,  that  miraculous  flying  matter  which  bears  our 
hopes  towards  an  inconcievable  end,  we  say:  "O 
marvellous  Bird,  you  are  more  formidable  and  more 
fabulous,  O  son  of  science,  then  all  the  old  grifiins, 
pegasus  and  hippogriffs  of  the  ancient  poets.  You  pass 
by  a  hundred  cubits  all  that  the  most  lyrical  imagina- 
tions could  have  dreamed.  You  pass  before  us  full  of 
strange  dizziness,  but  you  do  not  terrify  us.  We  know 
what  you  are,  whence  you  come,  whither  you  go,  O 
Bird,  bom  from  the  daily  fire  of  a  century  of  miracles, 
to-morrow  you  will  be  oufr-of-datc,  you  are  only  ait 
antediluvian  of  the  future,  and  as  such  we  regard  you." 
This  is  a  materialist  poetry:  so  say  the  retrogrades,  the 
lovers  of  emptiness,  the  atheists  of  a  living  world,  the 
deniers  of  human  intelligence. 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  ineptitude  of  such  an 
affirmation ! 

Materialist  poetry !  Let  it  speed  with  outspread  wings 
towards  the  discovery  of  scientific  marvels!  Let  it  set 
out  towards  the  future  in  search  of  the  cities  of  God ! 
Let  man  liberate  himself  to  attain  oecumenic  life,  and 
live  in  the  universal  and  the  omnipresent ! 

Materialist  poetry !  Let  her  fly  over  the  new  world, 
bribing  with  shaking  factories,  and  electric  towns 
where  the  human  races  are  gathered  to  seek  a  religious 
revelation ! 

As  Gaston  Sauvebois  recently  wrote,  it  is  a  human, 
living  poetry,  a  lyrical  revelaSon  which  must  initiate 
us  to  the  superior  conscience  of  modem  times.  As  to 
myself,  I  think  it  will  give  a  rhythm  to  European 
thought,  and  replace  France  at  the  head  of  the  livmg 
nations  for  the  greater  good  of  humanity. 

This  vision  of  the  worid  which  I  have  personally 
exalted  in  La  Cit*S  des  Homraes,  L' Homme  Cos- 
mogonique.  La  Beauts  Vivant  has  been  expressed  by 
others,  by  Mercereau  in  Les  Paroles  devant  la  Vie,  by 
Pierre  Hamp    in    Hymnes    et    Psaumes,    by    Divoire, 
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Lebesgue,   Gosaez,   Pannentier,   Le  Roux,   ApoUinaire, 
Hertz  and  Martinet  in  some  of  their  poems. 

Poets,  we  have  wished  to  sing  the  hymn  of  these  new 
times,  to  hurl  our  winged  strophes  in  opposition  to 
pastoral  ditties,  to  gracious  elegies  and  other  flowers  of 
decadence. 

In  doing  this  we  have  had  within  us  the  profound  feel- 
ing that  we  are  preparing  the  future  and  "  contributing, 
according  to  our  power,  to  something  greater  than 
personal  glory." 

■  ,  Traruiafed  hij  Richard  Aldington. 


LEON    BLOY.* 

IT  should,  judging  by  examples,  be  possible  to  review 
a  volume  of  short  stories  in  a  paragraph,  and  no 
doubt  many  such  lend  themselves  to  a  certain  extent 
to  this  laconic  form  of  criticism.  But  there  are  scores 
of  novels  in  three  volumes  I  would  more  willingly  deal 
with  in  that  difficult  space  than  I  would  the  ' '  Histoires 
D^sobligeantea "  by  L^on  (Bloy  (George  Crfes  et  Cie.). 
The  dilemma  in  which  I  find  myself  perhaps  explains 
the  silence  enveloping  this  writer — one  of  the  most  for- 
midable in  France.  For  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  gifts 
does  not  adapt  itseU  to  journalistic  brevity,  and  the 
grievance  M.  Lton  Bloy  nourishes  against  the  critics 
rebounds  on  himself.  They  feel  they  cannot  hold  him; 
he  escapes  their  grip.  They  are  too  respectful  of  him 
to  label  his  work  with  a  few  inexplicit  epithets,  and 
it  defies  that  pet  resource  of  the  reviewer  at  bay : 
analogy.  Whoever,  like  myself  at  this  instant,  is  rash 
enough  to  set  to  work  with  him,  will  realise  that  he 
will  not  do  him  justice :  that  he  will  not  convey  the 
idea  he  would  of  this  writer's  singrular  features.  For 
you  cannot  easily  hack  chips  from  so  hard  and  integral 
a  block  as  M.  Bloy's  work  represents,  far  less  pound 
it  into  a  compressed  pulp.  You  cannot  condense  that 
which  is  already  condensed  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
condensation.  You  cannot  divide  the  indivisible.  Of 
such  is  the  work  of  L^on  Bloy;  it  is  condensed  to  the 
point  of  explosion;  it  is  reduced  to  the  point  of  being 
indivisible.  And  it  stuns  the  critics  and  the  public  to 
silence. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  besiege  this  impregnable  author 
by  all  manner  of  means  and  from  every  angle,  and  if 
space  permitted  I  would  resort  to  the  laziest  of  solu- 
tions— namely,  quote  one  of  the  stories  bodily.  Any 
ether  form  of  tactics  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  breath 
for  me,  and  produce  dull  reading.  Yet  these  "  Histoires 
D^sobligeantes  "  are  the  shortest  ever  written.  There 
are  thirty  of  them  to  the  volume. 

Like  Huysmans,  Lten  iBloy  is  fond  of  recherche  ter- 
minology; the  luxuriance  of  his  elements  (comprising 
the  most  unexpected  realism  and  metaphor)  recalls 
Rabelais — a  modernised  Rabelais,  that  is,  less  diffuse 
in  expression,  more  bitter  in  feeling,  less  joyously,  in 
fact,  morbidly,  coarse  and  more  decadently  scatological. 
In  humour  and  spirit  Bloy  is  Gothic,  less  the  mysticism. 

The  "Histoires  D^sobligeantes "  are  exasperatingly 
realistic  in  the  same  sense  as  Poe's  stories  are  exas- 
peratingly imaginative,  the  distinction  having  its  origin 
in  the  difference  of  nationality.  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  Northerner  and  the  Southerner,  between 
the  idealist  and  tbe  rationalist. 

The  themes  of  these  stories  have  not  their  parallel 
in  any  literature,  and  -denote  a  strange  loental  de- 
parture from  the  normaL    Take,  for  instance,  the  one 

*  Leon  Bloy,  author  of :  "  L«  ReT^latour  du  Olobe  "  (Preface 
de  J.  Bsrbey  d'AureTtUy),  "  Propos  d'un  Entrepreneur  de 
IMnolitioiiB,"  "Le  IMsesp^r^,"  "  Chri»tophe  Colomb  devant 
les  Tannaux,"  "  La  Chevaiiire  de  la  Mort  (Marie  Antoinette)," 
"Le  Salut  par  lee  Juifs,"  "  Suer  de  Sang  (1870-1871),"  "Lion 
Bloy  deTant  les  CochonH,"  "La  Femme  Pauvie,"  "Le  Hendiant 
Incrat,"  "Le  Fils  de  Louis  XVI.,"  "Je  n'accuse  .  .  .," 
"  Etegeee  dee  lieux  communs,"  "  Lee  Demieres  Colonnes  ie 
L'ErUw,"  "  Quatre  Ana  de  Captivile  k  Cochona-sur-Mame,' 
"  Belluaire*  et  Porchera,"  "  Celle  qui  Pleure,"  "  La  Besurrec- 
tion  de  Villiers  de  I'lsle-Adan,"  "  L'lnrendable,"  "  Le  Sans 
du  Pauvre,"  "  Le  Vteux  de  la  Montagne,"  "  Vie  de  Milanie,' 
"Bwg«t«  «»  la  Saleite,"  "  L'Aae  de  NapoUoa,"  "8«r  k 
Toab*  de  HuygiMBs,"  etc. 


about  the  money-penitent,  who  made  a  soup  for  him 
self  on  Sundays  which  was  bo  last  all  through  the 
week,  being  his  only  nourishment,  and  which  he  would 
encourage  himself  to  take  after  it  had  become  sour 
(on  Tuesday)  by  placing  a  glass  of  rum  on  his  table 
but  which,  after  he  had  taken  the  soup,  he  would  care- 
fully pour  back  into  its  bottle,  a  trick  he  played  upon 
himself  successfully  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Or  the 
story  of  the  captive  couple  of  Longjumeau,  who  for 
some  reason  or  other,  had  never  been  able  to  leave 
their  home  from  the  day  of  their  marriage,  though  their 
house  was  always  filled  with  time-tables,  maps  and 
globes.  Always  at  the  moment  of  their  intended  de- 
parture something  was  sure  to  happen  to  keep  them 
at  home  or  cause  them  to  miss  the  train. 

"  Chose  qu'on  ne  croira  pas,  leurs  malles  etaient  tou- 
jours  pretea.  lis  furent  toujours  sur  le  point  de  partir 
d'entreprendre  un  interminable  voyage  aux  pays  leg 
plus  lointains,  les  plus  dangereux,  ou  les  plus  in- 
explores.  J'ai  bien  re9u  quarante  depeches  m'annon- 
<;ant  leur  depart  imminent  pour  Borneo,  la  Terre  de 
Feu,  la  Nouvelle  Zelande,  ou  le  Groenland.  Plusieurs 
fois,  meme,  il  s'en  est  k  peine  fallu  d'un  cheveu  qu'ils 
ne  partissent  en  eifet.  Mais  enfin  ils  ne  partaient  pas, 
ils  ne  partirent  jamais,  parce  qu'ils  ne  pouvaient  pas 
et  ne  devaient  pas  partir.  Les  atomes  et  les  molecules 
Be  coalisaient  pour  les  tirer  en  arriftre.  Un  jour,  cepen- 
dant,  il  y  a  une  dizaine  d'ann^s,  ils  crurent  d^cid^ment 
s'^vader.  lis  avaient  r^ussi,  contre  toute  esperance,  it 
s'^lancer  dans  un  wagon  de  premiere  classe  qui  devait 
les  emporter  k  Versailles.  D^livrance !  La,  sans  doute, 
le  cercle  magique  serait  rompu.  Le  train  se  mit  en 
marche,  mais  ils  ne  bougirent  i>as.  Ils  s'etaient  founes 
naturellement  dans  une  voiture  designee  pour  rester  en 
gare.  Tout  6tait  k  recommencer.  L' unique  voyage 
[their  death]  qu'ils  ne  dussent  pas  manquer  etait 
^videmment  celui  qu'ils  viennent  d'entreprendre,  h^las! 
et  leur  caract^re  bien  connu  ne  porte  a  croire  qu'ils  ne 
s'y  preparirent  qu'en  tremblant. " 

Or  the  story  of  the  inseparable  quartet  who  had 
made  a  vow  never^to  part,  to  go  everywhere  together, 
to  dress  alike,  and  not  to  have  a  single  secret  from 
one  another,  which  "mediocre  idea"  they  carried  out 
even  after  one  of  them  married;  or  the  story  of  the 
man  who  met  the  pious  sister,  whom  he  had  thought 
drowned  years  ago,  on  the  streets  one  night,  and  has 
occasion  to  save  his  life  from  apaches: 

"Oh!  sans  doute,  c'itait  sa  voix  inexprimablement 
d^gradee,  tombAe  du  ciel,  roul6e  dans  les  sales  gouffres 
oil  meurt  le  tonnerre.  Mais  c'^tait  sa  voix  tout  de 
meme,  k  ce  point  qu'il  fut  tent6  de  s'enfuir  en  criant 
et  en  aanglotant.  C'^tait  done  vrai  que  les  jnorts 
peuvent  se  glisser  de  la  sorte  parmi  ceux  qui  vivent 
ou  qui  font  semblant  d'etre  vivants!  Au  moment  mSme 
oil  la  vieille  prostitute  lui  promettait  sa  viande  axe- 
crable,  et  dans  quel  style,  justes  cieux !  il  entendwt 
sa  soBur,  mangee  par  les  poissons  depuis  un  quart  ae 
sifecle,  lui  recommander  1' amour  de  Dieu  et  I'amour  des 
pauvres. 

"'8i  tu  savais  comme  j'ai  de  belles  cuissesl'  disait 
la  vampire. 

"■"'Si  tu  savais  comme  J^sus  eet  beau!"  disait  1» 
Sainte. 

In   "Le  EWsespir^,"   one  of   Bloy's  novels,  **?*• 'J 
an  anecdote  about   a  virtuous  woman  who,  with 
intention  of  discouraging   an  obstinate  lover,   dm 
her  teeth  drawn  out ! 

L^on  Bloy  writes  without  any  regard  for  ^o^J^ 
tional  reserve  or  habitual  prejudices  of  whatever  BB  ^ 
and  the  constant  metaphor  serves  to  emphasise 
never  to  disguise.  The  force,  not  to  say  ^*'^**.***?gp 
of  his  language,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  his  ""''*. 
are,  I  think,  well  Ulustrated  by  the  following  pa««««" 

"Nimorin    Thierry    avait    iti    r^colte    d'une    ^^ 
branche  de  ce  n^flier  de  la  Bourgeoisie  dont  Iss  rxm 
pourrissent  aussitflt  qu'ils  touchent  le  sol.    H  *■*"*"  j'j^gg 
consequent,  de  ses  auteurs,  un  esprit  bAanfc  au*       . 
m^iocres  et  rttractiJr  k  to«*t  impression  dordr*     i^ 


rieur.  Pedagogic  plus  que  difficile,  tour  de  force  con- 
tinuel.  II  fallait,  d'une  main,  boucher  I'entonnoir,  et, 
de  I'autre,  lubrifier  les  petits  conduits,  sacler  le  terroir 
et  greffer  le  sauvageon;  6cheniller  et  provigner  tout 
il  la  fois.  II  etait  indispensable  de  tirer  ce  pauvre  etre 
de  lui-meme,  de  le  tamiser,  de  le  flltrer,  de  I'inaugurer 
enfin,  de  lui  conditionner,  en  quelque  mani^re,  un  petit 
tantflme  plus  vivant  qui  lui  soutiirftt  peu  k  peu  son 
identite.  .  .  .  Je  cms,  en  un  mot,  que  ce  pauvre 
X(5morin  pouvait  marcher  seul,  et  I'ayant  4taye  vingt 
ans  je  commis  I'imprudence  irreparable  de  le  deposer 
gur  le  sol.  .  •  -  On  le  nommait  le  doux  Thierry,  et  ce 
n'etait  pas  une  antiphrase.  II  etait  doux  comme  les 
plumules  des  colombes,  doux  comme  les  saintes  huiles, 
doux  comme  la  lime.  Qu'on  ne  me  soup9onne  pas  i9i 
d'exageration.  II  etait  vraiment  si  doux  "qu'on  ne  pou- 
vait imaginer  im  individu  appartenant  au  sexe  m&le, 
et,  par  consequent,  appele  k  la  reproduction  de  I'esp^ce, 
qui  le  pfit  etre  davantage.  II  fondait  dans  la  main 
comme  du  chocolat,  lenifiait  I'ambiance,  faisait  penser 
aux  cocona  des  chenilles  les  plus  soyeuses.  Bien 
n'aurait  pu  le  mettre  en  coUre,  exciter  son  indignation, 
et  ce  fut  le  d^sespoir  d'un  ^ucateur  achame  k  viriliser 
le  n^ant,  de  ne  jamais  obtenir  le  pMe  eclair,  quelque 
furieuaement  qu'il  attisW  en  qu'il  fourgonn&t  cette  con- 
science gelatineuse." 

He  is  fond  of  neologisms.  Since  we  say  "  adorable  " 
he  says  "  idolatrable."  From  Adonis  he  makes  a  verb, 
etc. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  portraiture: 

"  Toujours  habilUe  de  noir,  juaqu'au  boui  des  angles, 
et  les  cheveux  en  nid  de  cigogne,  les  rares  trachea 
d'elle-meme  qu'une  biens^ance  toute  britannique  lui 
permettait  d'exhiber,  etaient  poisseuses  d'une  couche 
epsisse  de  crasse  dont  les  premiferes  alluvions  remon- 
taient  sana  doute  k  la  Revolution  de  Juillet.  Par  le 
visage  elle  reasemblait  k  une  pomme  de  terre  frite 
roulee  dans  de  la  raclure  de  fromage.  Ses  mains  don- 
naient  a  penaer  qu'elle  avait  deterr^  sa  bisaieule,  comme 
dit  un  proverbe  scandinave.  Enfin  toute  sa  personne 
exhalait  I'odeur  d'un  palier  d'hdtel  garni  de  vingtifeme 
ordre,  au  sixitoe  6tage." 

"Le  personnage  a  qui  "s'addreaaait  I'imprimeur  ^tait 
un  homme  absolument  quelconque,  le  premier  venu 
entre  les  inaignifiants  ou  les  vacants.  un  de  ces  hommes 
qui  ont  I'air  d'etre  au  pluriel,  tant  ils  expriment  I'am- 
biance, la  collectivit6,  I'indi vision.  II  aurait  pu  dire 
JfoiH,  comme  le  Pape,  et  ressemblait  k  une  encyclique. 
8a  figure  jete  k  la  pelle,"  etc. 

And  for  an  orgy  of  metaphor : 

'  Ah !  le  vorace  et  fauve  baiser  que  c'^tait  Ik !  Le 
jeune  homme  avait  tout  pr^vu,  excepte  ce  baiser  fou- 
Reux,  mapaiaable,  ^temel;.  cc  haiaer  odorant  et  ca^u^ 
teux  oil  pasaaient  les  parfums  feroces  des  Fleurs  du 
Mai,  les  volatils  detraquants  de  la  Venaison,  et  les 
pxecrablea  poivrea  du  D6sir;  ce  baiser  qui  avait  des 
gnffes  comme  un  aigle  et  qui  iillait  k  la  ch»,8se  comme 
un  lion ;  qui  entrait  en  lui-m6me  de  meme  fafon  qu'une 
•■P^e  de  feu ;  qui  lui  mettait  dans  les  oreilles  toutes  les 
sonnaiUes  des  b^liers  ou  des  capricomes  de  montagnes ; 
^et^pouvantable  baiser  d'opium,  de  folic  furieuse, 
<•  abrutissement  et  d'extase  !" 

After  which  he  gets  slapped  in  the  face,  for  it  was 
not  intended  for  him ! 

Every  page  is  written  in  this,  when  not  in  a  stronger, 
'™'l-  It  may  be  imagined  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  up 
*ith  It.  No  one  else  can  remain  for  long  in  atmosphere 
»8  dose  as  is  L6on  Bloy's  natural  element.  Not  a 
feath  of  air  is  introduced  to  relieve  the  tension.  One 
jaa  grow  tired  even  of  a  good  thing.  L^on  Bloy  is 
^  substantial;   his  writings   are  wanting  in  leaven. 

he  public  and  the  critics  cannot  be  severely  blamed 
'  they  creep  away  from  under  the  avalanche  of  his 
«'oquence;  it  is  not  their  fault  if  they  are  not  made 


to  his 


measure,  if  they  have  not  his  powers  of  endurance. 


tieon  Bloy  suffers  from  over-much  cleverness,  but  he 
•n  no  more  correct  himself  than  a  mountain  can  help 
•"'g  a  mountain.  While  impressing  he  oppresses.  It 
"  sometimes  a  misfortune  to  be  a  giant. 

MlTBIMb  ClOLKOWSIA. 


THE    SAYINGS    OF    K'UNG. 

YOUR   good  careful  people   of  the   villages   are  the 
thieves  of  virtue. 

To  tell  as  we  go  along  what  we  have  heard  on 
the  way,  is  to  cast  away  our  virtue. 
»  •  » 
The  Master  said,—"  There  are  those  mean  creatures 
— how  impossible  it  is  along  with  them  to  serve  one's 
prince !  While  they  have  not  got  their  aims,  their 
anxiety  is  how  to  get  them.  When  they  have  got 
them,  their  anxiety  is  how  to  keep  them.  When  they 
are  anxious  lest  such  things  should  be  lost,  there  is 
nothing  to  which  they  will  not  proceed." 

•  »        » 

The  Master  said, — "Anciently  men  had  three  failings 
which  now  perhaps  are  not  to  be  found.  The  high- 
mindedness  of  antiquity  showed  itself  in  a  disregard 
of  smaJl  things;  the  high-mindedness  of  the  present 
day  shows  itself  in  wild  licence.  The  stem  dignity  of 
antiquity  showed  itself  in  grave  reserve;  the  stem 
dignity  of  the  present  day  shows  itself  in  quarrelsome 
perverseness.  The  stupidity  of  antiquity  showed  itself 
in  straightforwardness ;  the  stupidity  of  the  present  day 
shows  itself  in  deceit." 

•  •        « 

Fine  words  and  an  insinuating  manner  are  seldom 
associated  with  true  virtue. 

•  «       • 

Hold  faithfulness  and  sincerity  as  first  principles. 

»        •        » 

When  you  have  faults,  do  not  fear  to  abandon  them. 

«       •       » 

Have  no  friends  not  equal  to  yourself. 

•  •        • 

To  go  beyond  is  as  wrong  as  to  fall  short. 

•  •        * 

To  those  whose  talents  'are  above  mediocrity  the 
highest  subjects  may  be  announced.  To  those  who  are 
below  mediocrity  the  highest  subjects  may  not  be 
announced. 

»        «        *        . 

Tsae  Go  asked,  saying, — "  A  benevolent  man,  though 
it  be  told  him — '  There  is  a  man  in  the  well,'  will  go  in 
after  him,  I  suppose?" 

E'ung  said, — "  Why  should  he  do  so  ?  A  superior  man 
may  be  made  to  go  to  the  well,  but  he  cannot  be  made 
to  go  down  into  it.  He  may  be  imposed  upon,  but  he 
cannot  be  befooled." 


Perfect  is  tfie^vtrtue  wEfch  is  according  to  the 
CONSTANT  XEAN.  Rare  for  a  long  time  has  been  its 
practice  among  the  people. 

•  •       • 

Let  the  will  be  set  on  the  path  of  duty. 

Let  every  attainment  in  what  is  good  be  firmly 
grasped. 

Let  perfect  virtue  be  accorded  with. 

Let  relaxation  and  enjoyment  be  found  in  the  polite 

arts. 

•  •        # 

The  duke  of  She  asked  Tsze-loo  about  K'ung,*  and 
Tsze-loo  did  not  answer  him. 

The  Master  said, — "  Why  did  you  not  say  to  him : 
He  is  simply  a  man  who  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge' forgets  his  food ;  who  in  the  joy  of  its  attainment 
forgets  his  sorrows;  and  who  does  not  perceive  that 
old  age  is  coming  on?" 

•  •       » 

A  good  man  it  is  not  mine  to  see ;  could  I  «ee  a  man 
possessed  of  constancy,  that  would  satisfy  me. 

Having  not,  and  yet  affecting  to  have;  empty,  and 
yet  affecting  to  be  full;   straitened,   and  yet  affecting 

*  Nota  that  in  raUtion  with  his  niperiora  K'nng  i*  oaUed  by 
his  own  name.     Elsewhere  he  is  called  "  Xha  Bfaatar." 


i  ; 
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to  be  at  ea«e,^it  is  difficult  with  such  characteristics 
to  have  constancy. 


I  am  fortunate  I 
to  know  them. 


If  I  have  any  errors  people  are  eure 


Extravagance  leads  to  insubordination,  and  parsi- 
mony to  meanness.  It  is  better  to  be  mean  than  to  be 
insubordinate. 


The  philosopher  Ts'ang  said, — "There  are  three 
principles  of  conduct  which  the  man  of  high  rank 
should  consider  specially  important: — that  in  his 
deportment  and  manner  he  keep  from  violence  and 
heedlessness ;  that  in  regulating  his  countenance  he  keep 
near  to  sincerity;  and  that  in  his  words  and  tones  he 
keep  far  from  lowness  and  impropriety.  As  to  such 
matters  as  attending  to  the  sacrificial  vessels,  there  are 
the  proper  officers  for  them." 


It  is  by  the  Odes  that  the  mind  is  aroused. 

It  is  by  the  Rules  of  propriety  that  the  character  is 
established. 

It  is  from  Music  that  the  finish  is  received. 

♦        »        » 

The  people  may  be  made  to  follow  a  path  of  action, 
but  they  may  not  be  ma.de  to  understand  it. 

When  a  country  is  well  governed,  poverty  and  a 
mean  condition  are  things  to  be  ashamed  of.  When  a 
country  is  ill  governed,  riches  and  honour  are  things  to 
be  ashamed  of. 


Ardent  and  yet  not  upright,  stupid  and  yet  not 
attentive,  simple  and  yet  not  sincere,— such  persons 
I  do  not  understand. 


Learn  as  if  you  could  not  reach  your  object,  and  were 
always  fearing  leat  you  should  lose  it. 

The  Master  was  wishing  to  go  and  live  among  the 
nine  wild  tribes  of  the  east.  Some  one  said,— "They 
are  rude.     How  can  you  do  such  a  thing?" 

The  Master  said,—"  If  a  superior  man  dwelt  among 
them,  what  rudeness  would  there  be?" 

»        »        » 

A  youth   is   to   be   regarded   with   respect.     How   do 
we   know   that  Ihis   future  will   not   be   equal   to   our 
preaeatJ     If  he  reach   th«  ag«  of  forty  or  fifty,   ami- 
has  not  made  himself   heard   of,   then  indeed   he   will 
not  be  worth  being  regarded  with  respect. 
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SOME    REJECTED    MOTTOES. 

The  following  appropriate  mottoes  for  London  .„. 
not  published  in  the  "  Times  "  :-  '"" 

"  Geourgeois."— The  King. 
"  'Odds  on  and  evens,' 

Cries  the  bell  of  St.  Stephens."- Lloyd  George. 
-  "Shekled  and  Shawn."— O.  B.  Shaw. 
' '  Harmsworthy. ' '— Northcliffe. 

"  All  my  realm  reels  back  iiito  the  beast."— Mrs  Pank 
hurst.  ' 

"  BOOM— STIR ! ! ! !  "— Marinetti. 

"Aphrodite  Pandamos. "—Professor  Geddes. 

"To  my  heart,  O  Israel. "—^Cecil  Chesterton. 

"Hell,  etc,  etc."— Father  Vaughan. 

"The  Star-spangled  manner. "—Ambassador  Page. 

"God  bless  my  unmitigated  ha'pennyness."—" Daily 
Mail." 

"  London,  the  human  touch  that  means  so  much."- 
Victor  V.   Branford. 

"The  Mitey  Atom."— Marie  Corelli. 

"In  me  behold  the  jumpaboutity  New  Age."— A.  Eip- 
vanwinkle  Orage. 

"  'Appy  and  gloriuth."— Lord  Chief  Justice. 

"I  play  the  (party)  game."— Mons.  Hilaire  Belloc. 

"There's  no  place  like  RHome."— Pope  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton. 

"  By    my    Parliament    (Act)    ye    shall  know  me."— 
Asquith. 

"Tush,  Mush  and  Slush,"  or  ",Tosh,  Bosh  and  Slosh." 
— God  (new  version). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Note  to  Covas»Poi!rDKai».—  \VhUejHiteu)ainijtopublUhUittm 
v  rider  noma  tie  pluvie,  we  make  it  a  aimditum  nf  publuatim 
t/iat  the  lUtDM  and  addren  of  eaeh  mrretpondinit  ulumU  it 
mpplud  to  tlie  Editor. — Ed. 

*     •     • 
HOW    THE    BEBEL   PICTURES    STRIKE   AN   OUTSIDB 
SPECTATOR. _ 
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To  the  Editor,  The  Eooist. 

MAj>A.if,  :>■ 

Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis'  pictures  and  those  painted  by  the 
Rebel  Group  perplex  people  very  much.  Many  appear  aincewlj 
to  believe  that  the  Group  is  merely  pulling  people's  legs  »ini 
that  the  whole  thine  is  a  youthful  joke.  These  few  notes  are 
put  down  in  the  endeavour  to  dispel  any  such  delusion. 

The  idea  underlying  this  new  development  of  Art  is  retllj' 
quite  simple  and  underlies  all  Art.  It  has,  however,  only  no" 
for  the  first  time  been  quite  clearly  stated  and  acted  on.  Titn 
have  been  several  reasons  prompting  people  to  paint  or  sdmiw 
pictures,  but  only  ohe  of  them  is  really  important.  The  Bebel 
pictures  which  appear  so  revolutionanr  and  strange  are  seen  to 
be  quite  a  natural  growth,  if  ones  this  idea  is  firmly  graspM-. 

It  is  briefly  this :  that  the  important  feature  of  a  picture  '« 
not  that  it  represents  or  reminds  us  of  a  given  object,  howaver 
stranse  thi.s|  statement  may  sound,  but  that  it  is  a  group  of  very 
complicated  Unes  and  colours  arranged  rhythmically-  A  piotaw 
is  first  of  all  a  pattern  and  not  just  the  reproduction  of  » 
certain'  thing.  Natural  objects,  landscapes  and  human  bonp 
j[ive  the  most  complicated  lines,  masses  and  colours,  and  «)•' 
IS  why  the  artist  hae  spent  great  effort  in  learning  to  »«*»' 
thsm.  Ordiusry  men,  too,  have  taken  pleasure  in  seeing  tM» 
reproductions  of  recognisable  objects,  but  those  of  Ui«|" 
poMMsing  artistic  feeling  have  soon  more  or  less  forgotten  «« 
ok|Mt  in  the  contemplation  of  the  pattern  crested  and  aaiw; 
iadieated  by  the  painter.  _  .^ 

"  To  make  a  pieture  "  is  to  make  a  pattern  of  a  thing,    m^ 
of  ao  inferior  picture  and  a  superior  one  and  see  "''/■™°j,,.t 

Presence  or   absence  of  a  pattern  do*s  not  define  '"*Jt'!1 
istinction  between  the  two.     Beneatk  tka  soft  '"''"* .~r>!Jn 
and  the  soft  cotonzs  the  painter  has  always  seen  the  uitoiw 


.1  floures  created  by  the  forms,  and  these  have  been 
'""".in  concern  though  he  may  have  kept  this  fact  to  himself. 
'"'      Hiilatinc  curves  of  life  surfaces  may  have  been  the  most 

k   Ts  features,  but  a  fine  artist  would  always  keep  them  sub- 

I'nlte  to  the  structure  of  the  picture  as  a  whole. 

n?  Rebels  now  say,  openly  and  avowedly,  this  pattern  is  all 
k    «re  Boing  to  care  about  in  future ;  thai  it  is  the  essential 

I  ,nt  that  has  moved  men  ;  and  that,  as  it  i«  the  artist's 
L  „,,s  to  move  men  as  much  as  possible,  they  must  concen- 
frron  this  feature.  Why  these  geometrical  figures  in  objects 
Tm  move  men  more  than  the  direct  sensuous  effect  of  the 
Ibiects  thenselves  we  do  not  know. 

iTie  other  kinds   of  pictures   have  been   done   so   supremely 

11  that  it  i-s  merely  waste  of  time  to  repeat  them.  Every 
misterpiece  is  in  a  certain   sense  a  cul  de   sac.     There   is  no 

oins  further  in  that  particular  direction  and  the  achievement 
must  be  put  in  the  great  racial  treasure  house  of  memory  to 
inspire  men,  not  to  imitation  (which  is  very  poor  kind  of 
Hitten)  but  to  different  attainment. 

The"  Rebels  are  concerned  then,  with  the  rhythmic  presenta- 
tion of  figures,  obtained  I  take  it  in  the  first  place  from  natural 
objects,  but  now  divorced  from  them  for  the  purpose  of  far 
lubtler  development.  ■  .  .    t  ^u  •   i    i. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  pictures  which  I  think  by 
la  the  most  important.  I  have  said  men  are  strangely  moved 
bj  eeometrical  figures  disguised  in  the  natural  objects  of  life, 
but  «8  yet  they  cannot  stand  them  "  neat"  on  any  large  scale, 
uid  as  it  happens  that  is  just  what  they  have  got  to  learn  to  do. 
If  the  forecasts  are  right  machinery  and  all  that  it  involves 
is  going  to.play  a  far  larger  part  in  life  than  heretofore.  H.  G. 
Wells  has  given  us  many  pictures  of  future  cities,  but  curiously 
enough  they  have  always  left  a  sense  of  dreariness  in  the  reader's 
mind  and  a  fearful  sense  of  the  lack  of  something.  This  lack 
is  the  absense  of  any  real  emotional  response.  The  geometrical 
Sgures  of  human  manufacture  which  we  feel  will  be  universal, 
iwike  ill  us  no  emotion.  We  long  for  the  natural  things  that 
we  have  by  centuries  of  art  been  taught  to  love.  Is  it  not  the 
punters'  job  now  to  train  us  in  the  same  way  to  respond 
emotionally  to  the  geometrical  forms  that  are  going  to  surround 
usi  People  .say  at  once  "Oh  how  sordid!"  But  why?  You 
•dmire  an  apple  tree,  first  of  all  for  the  utilitarian  reason  that 
it  supplies  you  with  apples,  then  for  the  ezhilerating  repose 
of  its  colours  and  shade — in  short  for  its  effect  on  your  senses. 
Then  you  admire  it  because  centuries  of  painters  have  shown 
vou  what  a  subtle  pattern  of  colour  and  lines  it  makes  against 
the  sky.  Well,  then,  think  of  a  huge  electric  generating 
machine.  First  of  all  you  admire  it  for  its  wonderful  capacity 
to  supply  you  with  light,  then  for  the  wonderful  exhileration 
produced  on  you  by  the  sight  of  its  intense  activity  ;  and  there 
the  admiration  of  the  ordinary  man  ends.  But  it  has  not  got  to 
end  there.  After  a  few  decades  (not  centuries  I  hope)  he  too 
will  have  learned  to  be  thrilled  by  the  splendid  pattern  of  its 
myriad  figures. 

A  sensitive  man  is  as  a  rule  miserable  in  a  manufacturing 
town  with  its  huge  works  and  furnaces.  He  has  not  yet  learnt 
to  respond  emotionally  to  these  geometrical  figures  looming 
against  the  sky.  as  he  has  learnt  to  respond  to  the  intricacies  of 
woodland  scenery.  Once  he  has  learnt  to  do  this,  his  life  may 
become  one  joyous  riot  of  sensation,  and  he  once  more  may  be 
>8  merry  as  the  country  swains  were  supposed  to  be.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  will  like  slums,  or  dirt  or  stuffiness — in  fact 
he  is  likely  to  be  far  more  fastidious  about  these  things,  and  to 
determine' to  abolish  them — but  he  will  really  enjoy  the  sight 
of  machinery  and  streets. 

What  appears  to  be  merely  wanton  madness  on  the  part  of 

hese  new  painters  may  therefore  be  an  instinctive  prompting 
onBe  evolutionary  instinct.  They  have  got  to  teach  men  how 
to  respond  emotionally  to  their  new  environment.  Emotion 
*e  have  discovered  is  at  the  very  core  of  life,  and  no  decent 
human  life  can  dispense  with  it.  Of  course  men  will  kick  (as 
'hey  have  already  done  violently  in  the  Press)  at  being  robbed 
™  the  sight  of  the  nice,  dear  warm  things  of  life  on  canvas, 
but  sooner  or  later  no  doubt  they  will  submit  to  the  inevitable. 
Neither  need  they  fear  to  lose  their  love  of  nature  just  because 
they  have  acquired  another  love. 

HONOB  IC.  FOLLBY. 


ON  MISS   MARSDEN'S   PHILOSOPHY. 

'•fo  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 

My  two  main  objections  to  Miss  Marsden's  philosophy 
"»--that  the  first  half  of  it  is  not  new,  and  the  second  half, 
"hat  K  k  '^^'^  Amundsen  should  taU  us  in  the  aoth  century 
«  he  has  discovered  America  would  not  be  quainter  than 
mftt  ■"*'"'''  reiterating  to  us  th>»e  men  are  not  equal— that 
~f  V'  "**"'  *■"*  ^e  ''e*'!  tal'e*  <*«  hindmost.     They  say  that 

citv- i>l'"^ '"  '"  •**  ^''''*  ■  "  '^*  "**  "*"'*  "^""^  "  '"'*  strong 
J 1  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty."     Ajid  there's 


oook    called     "Self-Help,"     and    another    one     about    an 

he  »^h"""'  '  "'*  ""'  **   ""^'y  ^°  *'"'"''   "^  •**'  ^^"  "  *° 
dm         "bout   the    value    of   being    young,    strong,    well,    and 

■y.  and  the  disadvantage  of  being  old,  weak,  ill,  or  dull. 

nere  would  obviously  be  no  "social  quasUons"  at  "moral 

if    all    men.    litrn    anAu      KmA     nnvror 


'"Mi 


g-, "      '■  »11  men,  like  gods,  had  power,   sanity  and  vision. 

frtim  "^'''rtunately,  we  tuaa  to  deal  with  quite  a  dUtetwit  world 

wH„« '"^*  world  in  which  Miss  Marsden^s  judgments  and  pre- 

"POims  don't  in  the  least  oo««r  the  ground.    To  say  of  the 


workers— as  all  good  Tories  have  said  even  before  Miss 
Marsden:  "It's  all  their  own  fault,"  and  "that  if  they  are 
down  "  (I  am  quoting  from  Miss  Marsden's  own  text  i.ow), 
"  it  is  their  business  to  find  the  ways  and  means  of  getting  up  " — 
though  that  may  dismiss  the  matter  for  those  who  are  im- 
patient of  the  problems  of  poverty  and  sick  of  social  questions — 
does  not  in  the  least  advance  matters  for  those  who  are  not 
"  bearing  up  so  well  "  nor  finding  the  present  state  of  affairs 
so  tolerable  as  Miss  Marsden  is. 

And  the  long  article  on  being  "  just "  ! — did  it  really  con- 
vince anybody  that  it  is  just — just,  in  the  innermost  sense  of  • 
the  word — for  a  person  to  use  special  energy  and  ability — 
which  is  as  much  a  gift  as  a  good  leg  or  a  handsome  face — to 
extract  every  ounce  of  life  that  he  can  lawfully  get  out  of  bis 
fellow-men  to  forward  his  own  endsT  One  might  as  well  say 
that  it  is  just  tor  parents  to  exploit  for  their  own  uses  any 
flicker  of  strength  or  life  that  they  may  find  in  their  little 
children. 

Further,  JVIiss  Marsden's  contention  that  "  moral  "  conduct 
only  means  "  customary  "  conduct  is  simply  not  true — nor  any 
truer  because  Mr.  Shaw  has  also  said  it.  (Miss  Marsden's 
delight,  by  the  way,  in  finding  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  said  some- 
thing similar  to  her  is  quaint.  Is  there  any  heresy  or  paradox 
that  Mr.  Shaw  has  not  uttered,  or  is  not  sure  to  utter  some 
day,  quite  off  his  own  bat?) 

I  apologise  for  repeating  the  blatantly  obvious — only  venture 
to  do  so  in  such  an  advanced  paper  as  yours  because  Miss 
Marsden  has  set  the  example — but  the  facts  about  the  commands 
and  prohibitions  that  constitute  our  morality  are  not  that  they 
were  invented  for  their  own  benefit  by  rich  and  powerful  men, 
but  that  some  of  them  were  uttered  by  a  destitute  old  Jew, 
travelling  in  a  thirsty  wilderness,  and  the  rest  by  a  despised 
itinerant  preacher  who  began  life  as  a  carpenter.  Whether 
this  old  morality  is  in  all  points  suited  to  present  needs  is  a 
matter  for  discussion,  but,  as  it  stands,  it  must  be  a  serious 
hindrance  in  the  path  of  Ihe  "  over-man,"  and  it  is  only  bjr 
courtesy  or  hypocrisy  that  one  can  speak  of  it  as  "  customary.  ' 

I  won't  add  more,'  for  I  am  not  out  to  suggest  short  cuts  to 
a  millenium,  nor  to  invent  a  new  morality — only  to  beg  Miss 
Marsden  to  use  her  abiUty  for  the  striking  »nd  working  of 
newer  and  truer  veins  of  thought. 

E.  M.  Watson. 

[Miss  Marsden  writes  ;— "  It  really  is  not  necessary  in  The 
Egoist  for  Miss  Watson  to  apologise  for  being  obvious,  seeing 
that  she  is  not  at  all  obvious,  and  that  The  Egoist  prides  itself 
on  insisting  on  the  recognition  of  the  obvious  to  a  generation 
whose  eyes  are  everlastingly  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  May  I 
borrow  Miss  Watson's  own  illustration  to  illustrate  :  Amundsen 
insisting  upon  the  existence  of  America  a  few  centuries  after  the 
exploit  of  Columbus  to  an  age  which  persisted  in  declaring  that 
it  wasn't  there  would  be  as  obvious  and  yet  as  much  to  the 
point  as  we  are  in  insisting  on  certain  human  truths  which  (in 
common  with  the  Bible  and  Mr.  Smiles)  we  have  the  distinction 
of  declaring  to  a  world  desiring  to  ignore  them.  Miss  Watson's 
style  will  further  illustrate.  That  little  catch  in  one's  throat 
when  one  says,  'Just,  just,  in  the  innermost  sense  of  the  word,' 
is  just  the  sort  of  incoherent  emotion  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  see  the  obvious ;  as  likewise  the  '  destitute  old  Jew  travelling 
in  a  thirsty  wilderness '  and  '  parents  exploiting  for  their  own 
uses  any  fUcker  of  strength  or  life  that  they  may  find  in  their 
little  children  ' — even  the  tag  about  '  the  carpenter. ' 

"  We  have  explained  what  being  '  just '  is,  whether  middle- 
most, outermost,  innermost,  it  is  all  one ;  we  redirect  Miss  Wat- 
son's attention  to  the  article  she  m'entions  :  she  should  persevere, 
as  it  is  a  first-class  summary.  As  for  the  '  thirsty  wilderness '  : 
the  dwellers  therein  will  contract  habits — different,  of  course — 
but  just  as  certainly  as  dwellers  in  a  soaking  swamp,  and,  given 
time,  these  habits  will  be  promoted  to  '  morals '  :  and  likewise 
with  '  carpenters  '  as  with  presidents  of  an  octopus  trust.  What 
I  mean  is  that  Miss  Watson  is  not  reasoning  the  point  of  morals 
being  habits  in  any  degree  :  she  is  couching  an  emotional  appeal 
in  as  many  catch  phrases  as  she  can  make  bear  remotely  on  the 
point.  Of  course,  parents — to  the  extent  of  their  power — exploit 
their  children  for  their  own  ends  :  how  far  they  are  successful 
in  exploiting  them  depeyids  on  the  children  mainly ;  what  the 
'  ends '  may  be  depends  on  the  parents  mainly.  Miss  Watson 
implies  that  to  acknowledge  this  is  to  believe  that  parents  will 
forthwith  be  encouraged  to  stew  up  their  children  for  soup.  The 
lady's  idiosyncrasy  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  parents  exploit 
children  and  children  exploit  parents  :  whether  for  seemly  ends, 
from  the  spectator's  point  of  view,  depends  on  the  nature  of 
both  parents  and  children. 

"  One  word  more,  and  concerning  the  only  issue  about  which 
your  correspondent's  view  and  Thb  Egoist's  must  inevitably 
clash.  Miss  Watson  is  a  Saviour.  Note  the  phrase  :  '  We  have 
to  deal  with  .  .  .'  the  ramshackle  world,  of  course.  Salvation 
is  amusing  to  saviours,  and  we  would  not  remonstrate  with  them, 
having  no  desire  to  spoil  fun  :  and  few  things  provide  as  much 
sport  as  a  good  cause  !  We  merely  endeavour  to  give  the  tip 
to  the  quarry  :  to  the  people  who  are  in  danger  of  being  saved, 
and  it  is  '  DON'T  !  Refuse  to  be  dealt  with  ! '  It  is  a  matter 
we  aannot  enlarge  upon  here,  but  it  is  the  gist  of  the  gospel 
of  power  to  those  who  would  be  free  men. 

"  As  for  the  '  Over-man,'  does  not  Miss  Watson  know  that 
sinos  the  advent  of  Turn  Eaoisr,  it  is  no  longer  in  fashion 
among  the  younger  generations  to  speak  of  this  gentleman?  To 
do  ao  has  beon  stamped  with  our  disapproval  and  the  practice 
is  now  confined  withm  the  limits  of  slang  among  persons  over 
fifty."] 
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"CULTURE." 

By  DoBA  Maksdeit. 


G 


ULTUEE  has  been  for  so  long  a  "  figure  of 
fun  "  among  the  concepts  that  its  recent 
hard-worked  service  in  the  interest  of  the 
solemnities  is  disconcerting.  Clearly,  cultTire  may 
mean  various  things  according  to  necessity,  and  we 
propose  to  suspend  it  in  brackets  and  call  it 
"Culture  "  until  what  it  stands  for  is  clearer.  Its 
recent  citation  in  opposition  to  militarism — which 
presumably  is  jingoism  with  a  dash  of  stiffening — 
seems  to  point  to  an  identification  between 
"culture"  and  civilisation  in  the  minds  of  our 
modern  "  fine  "  writers.  It  could  easily  be  explained 
liow.  such  identification  might  arise.  All  modern 
English  writers  take  it  as  granted  that  the  develop- 
ment of  civilisation,  of  the  process  which  seeks  to 
fix  the  nexus  of  society  by  means  of  words  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  tests  of  violence  and  force,  is  a  sign 
Vrteadily  augmented  vitality  among  men.  From 
this  point  of  view  "culture"  is  the  conscious 
fecognition  and  abetance  of  the  process :  a  means 
to  an  end  whose  excellence  it  proclaims  and  affirms 
at  each  step  of  the  way. 

"Culture,"  so  viewed,  becomes  at  least  arguable, 
«iid  this  explains  why  "  culture  "  has  suddenly  been 
provided  with  a  platform  by  the  "  civilisation- 
school  "  in  a  moment  of  panic.  Perhaps  it  is 
its  very  uncertainty  and  unworldliness  which  have 
stood  it  in  good  stead.  Civilisation  which  prides 
itself  on  its  fine  tone  is  just  beginning  to  look  a  trifle 
at  and  gross  in  its  need  for  a  little  toning. 
t^ivilisation  which  exercises  strong  egoistic  pulls  of 
the  more  pedestrian  order  finds  itself  being  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  different  egoist  pulls  which  are 
lot  simply  less  gross,  less  commercial,  less  bent  on 
five  per  cents.,  but  are  actually  stronger.  If,  there- 
°»%>  civilisation  has  spcieial  graces  it  is  willing  to 
'port  them  now.  Hence:  Culture,  hardworked 
»n"l  solemn  for  the  nonce.  But  "  Culture," 
apart  from  momentary  associatioas  and  special 
pleadings,    has   a   ni.«aning   of   its   own.      Culture 


stands  for  something  among  plants ;  and  it 
stands  for  something  on  the  stock-farm.  First  it 
stands  for  a  High  Interferer  who  lifts  the  struggles 
of  competition  as  between  species  and  species  out  of 
the  sphere  of  their  own  decision  as  cultured  and  un- 
cultured;  from  being  a  contest  waged  according  to 
their  own  merits  it  becomes  a  selection  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  the  High  Culturist.  They 
compete  not  as  they  could,  but  as  He  wills,  and  fall 
into  places  as  Weeds  or  Choice  Blooms  according  to 
His  requirements.  The  Elect  of  the  Gardener  grow 
and  increase  because  He  in  this  omnipotence  makes 
bid  ?or  earth-room  for  them.  He  makes  His  Chosen 
the  Favoured  People,  and  lays  an  embargo  on  any 
attempts  at  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  rejected 
Weeds. 

Now  human  "Culture"  is  the  verbalist  attempt 
to  carry  out  a  human  selection  on  an  exaet  aaategj 
with  the  sub-human  one.  There  is  one  missing 
factor,  however,  and  this  being  the  potent  one,  it 
falls  to  "Culture's"  part  to  supply  it.  There  is 
lacking  a  High  Gardener ;  hence  the  ushering  of  the 
Gods  into  the  game.  Since  the  game  is  earth-wide 
we  must  all  play  in  it;  since  only  the  Chosen  may 
prosper,  we  all  elect  to  choose  ourselves  and  create 
our  Gods  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  our  Choice. 
All  our  Gods  we  create  on  one  principle :  we  create 
them  in  our  own  image,  and  give  them  proportions 
to  match  our  own ;  then  "  Culture  "  sits  in  judgment 
and-  gives  to  the  largest  God  the  palm.  Culture's 
function  thereafter  is  to  compose  paeans  of  praise  to 
the  great  Godsi  and  build  a  system  of  embargos — 
the  codes  of  behaviour — for  the  small  persons  whose 
Gods  are  of  such  trifling  proportions  as  to  confer  on 
their  creators  nothing  more  than  the  status  of  weeds. 
Those  persons  of  ' '  culture, "  who,  as  we  said  at  the 
outset,  have  made  "  culture  "  a  figure  of  fun,  are 
the  possessors  of  the  imbibing  minds  which  still 
chant  the  old  paeans  of  gods  who  are  deposed.  For 
the  peeans  last  long  after  the  gods  are  gone.     Power* 
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pass  tuid  gods  decay,  bat  words  are  well-nigh  ever- 
lasting. The  daring  of  genius  onc«  wrote:  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  God." 
How  could  the  origin  of  "  culture "  be  better  put. 
The  "Words"  have  survived  and  accumulated,  but  the 
Gods  have  changed  times  innumerably  often.  It  is 
because  the  cultnrists  have  had  to  stretch  the  old  words 
to  suit  the  new  Gods  and  their  systems,  that  culture  has 
attained  to  the  rank  of  the  Grotesque. 


That  human  culture  was  plainly  an  impossibility  for 
lack  of  a  culturist  to  maJie  the  selection,  was  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  it  should  not  be  put  forward 
as  admirable  and  practicable  in  words ;  rather  it 
was  a  reason  why  it  should.  For  false  analogy  is 
an  instinctive  dodge  with  the  human  intelligence 
which  has  established  its  position  of  superiority  rather 
by  means  of  cunning  than  by  sheer  strength.  Tricks 
with  a  foe  are  human  intelligence's  masterpiece.  Hence 
with  the  development  of  words,  the  culture-analogy, 
false  as  it  is,  had  everything  in  its  favour.  The  earlier 
human  dodge  of  overcoming  sub-human  enemies  by 
hurling  weapons  at  them  from  a  distance  was  an  effort 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  damage  which  results 
from  an  intimate  trial  of  strength.  Later,  when  men 
found  their  enemies  among  themselves,  the  more 
intelligent  of  them  sought  to  overcome  their  feebler 
fellows  without  the  trouble  of  a  trial  by  strength,  and 
invented  "  culture,"  whose  essential  function  it  was  to 
furnish  a  super-gardener,  who  by  his  mysteriously 
intimate  communications  should  persuade  thete  that  they 
are  Weeds  in  the  interests  of  thoie — His  Elect.  The  Gods 
always  play  the  gardener,  making  a  bid  for  earth-room 
for  their  chosen  by  demanding  that  the  non-chosen  shall 
fall  back  to  grive  them  place.  The  disadvantage  at 
which  they  are  placed  by  comparison  with  mundane 
horticulturists  in  not  being  able  to  pull  up  the  mean 
weeds  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  they  make  up  for  by 
installing  conscience  as  their  ambassador  in  each  mean 
one's  breast  to  ensure  that  his  giving  way  to  the  chosen 
should  be  no  whit  less  effectusj.  Conscience  is  looked 
to  to  lay  on  the  embargo.  And  ordinarily  it  manages 
it.  The  Divine-Gardener  though  an  absentee,  protects 
his  Chosen  Ones  exceedingly  well,  whether  they  be  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  State,  or  of  some  powerfully 
predominant  Order.  "  Culture,"  then,  is  an  instilling  of 
information  as  to  the  great  Culturist's  good  pleasure, 
where  He  would  have  the  "hands  off"  order  of  the 
embargo  principle  specifically  act;  also  it  inculcates  the 
properly  submissive  state  of  mind  in  which  the  rejected 
should  carry  it  into  effect. 

•  •  •  • 

__- So  it  becomes  still  clearer  why  the  eiviliaation-Bchool 
should  at  a  pinch  identify  its  interests  with  those  of 
"Culture."  Civilisation,  as  its  name  implies,  entails 
the  laying  of  an  embargo  upon  all  those  individual  ways 
of  taking  possession  and  of  making  attack  or  reprisals 
which  go  beyond  the  spoken  and  written  word.  The 
individual's  resources  under  civilisation  in  these 
respects  are  exceedingly  limited,  and  these  limits,  from 
time  to  time  are  only  defended  by  the  administering  of 
liberal  doses  of  culture.  Culture  says,  "Thus  far  and 
no  farther."  Asked  why,  she  replies,  "Because  you 
'ought,'"  or,  "You  'ought'  not  "—the  only  effective 
opposition  to  the  "we  can"  and  "we  can't"  of  in- 
dividuals. It  is  inevitable  here  in  England  now,  that 
civilisation  and  culture  should  join  hands.  The  English 
are  the  Chosen  People  of  the  present  time;  of  course, 
they  would  prefer  not  to  risk  their  possessions  to  a  trial 
of  strength,  much  as  they  are  looking  forward 
(vicariously  most  of  them)  to  the  fun  of  a  fight.  Being 
the  ones  in  power  and  possession .  they  naturally  set 
much  store  on  the  showing  of  a  properly  respectful 
attitude  by  the  rest  of  the  world  towards  the  embargo- 
principle.  The  feasibility  of  these  recognising  their 
"  rightful  "  position  as  Weeds,  and  of  being  duly  fearful 
of  trespassing  within  the  confines  of  the  Elect  is  obvious. 
Praise  of  culture  accordingly  sits  well  on  us.  The 
gospel  of  remaining  respectfully  content  with  that  area 
of  territory  whereunto  we  are  all  now  "entitled":  the 


gospel  that  all  differences  about  "  titles "  should  h. 
settled  in  words  after  the  civilised  manner  we  cm 
wliole-heartedly  endorse:  is  a  proud  pleasure  indwH 
even  to  make  war  for  these  very  loftiest  concepta  of  th! 
cultural  scheme.  To  acknowledge  that  "  culture"  m\ 
works  well  with  such  inferiors  as  acknowledge  their 
inferiority:  that  it  breaks  impotently  against  the  self 
willed:  that  the  Gods  themselves  change  sides  without 
a  qualm  since  they  must  always  be  on  the  side  of  the 
-  wUful  battalions  which  scorn  every  embargo  not  imposed 
by  the  limits  of  their  own  strength,  would  be  an  error 
of  frankness  from  which  sound  English  cant  keeps  us 
inviolably  immune.  England  is  "  Mistress  of  the  Sea," 
the  "  Worid  Empire,"  and  some  other  things  besideTall 
the  present  Weeds  that  are  Weedily-inclined— that  is  all 
with  Consciences— among  the  nations  accept  her  at  that 
but  such  as  have  plucked  out  the  weed-principle  of 
conscience-^the  first  conscious  act  of  a  living  power  feel- 
ing its  strength  on  the  increase— just  bide  their  time' 
when  ready  they  will  challenge  the  Elect:  30  Germany 
now !  80  England  in  her  time  !  Succession  in  the  line 
of  the  Elect  proceeds  by  self-election.  The  normal 
"  principle  "  of  possession  is  audacity  to  take  holdondto 
stick  fast,  of  which  "principle"  England  in  her  prime  has 
given  brilliant  demonstrations.  But  having  "arrived" 
it  suits  her  well  to  keep  the  veil  of  "  culture  "  lowered 
until  it  is  forcibly  torn  away.  Happily  for  those  who 
realise  most  how  the  mighty  are  made  and  kept,  and 
how  thin  is  the  "veneer  of  civilisation  "—and  are 
accordingly  the  more  anxious  to  be  prepared  for  other 
than  "civilised"  eventualities,  there  is  a  happy  release 
from  the  obnoxious  if  useful  task  of  belauding  the 
culture-trick:  those  whose  tricked  intelligence  ordinarily 
they  despise  will  scream  its  praises  aloud:  the 
"  believers  "  in  Civilisation  and  Culture  are  joined. 
•  •  •  • 
There  are,  of  course,  those  who  say  that  castes,  noble, 
kingly,  or  priestly,  and  Empires  are  one  thing,  but  that 
Culture  is  something  other  and  apart:  something  great, 
eternal ;  something  to  do  with  mind  and  the  soul  of  man. 
Culture  is  Thought.  Well  and  good:  one  has  merely  to 
distinguish  afresh  a  difference  many  times  indica^: 
the  difference  between  Thinking  and  Thought,  "nie 
function  of  Thinking  is :  destruction  of  Thought 
Defective  thinking,  of  course,  will  breed  thoughts:  but 
good  thinking  destroys  them.  Thinking  might  be 
compared  with  a  system  of  drainage:  bad  thinking  is 
like  a  bad  drain,  besides  which  the  complete  absence  of 
drainage  is  relatively  innocuous.  The  function  ot 
thinking  is  to  end  Doubt;  Thought  (in  the  senae  ia 
which  we  speak  of  the  History  of  Thought,  i.e.,  as  itii 
a  synonyn  of  "culture")  is  EmbaJmed  Doubt.  To 
receive  a  Kberal  education  is  to  be  made  acquainted ntrt 
with  knowledge  but  with  the  Doubts  of  the  Ages:  the 
Miscarriages  of  the  thinking  process,  now  petrified  in  » 
gruesome  misshapen  collection  as  Culture.  Scholars, 
indeed,  ordinarily  are  quite  mummified  on  account  of 
their  extended  intercourse  with  decayed  thinking.  K 
is  their  aspect  which  happUy  has  put  "  culture "  at  a 
discount.  All  that  is  virile  is  at  war  with  thought.  A 
virile  thinker  feels  a  nauseated  disgust  at  first  contact 
with  "culture."        .^  ,    , 

It  is  certain  that  any  who  have  been  hypnotised  with 
the  'decadent  fascination  of  Thought  have  never  gj**" 
any  vigorous  consideration  to  what  the  thinking  process, 
the  intellectual,  the  reasoning  process,  really  is.  Yet  1' 
is  a  first  necessity  for  making  any  headway  in  pbil"" 
sophic  knowledge.  It  is  as  necessary  to  know  the 
limitations  of  thinking  as  to  know  its  powers.  A 
modem  philosophy  tending  to  establish  a  fundaments' 
distinction  between  intellect  and  instinct  for  instance, 
seems  to  show  that  there  is  still  confusion  as  to  whs* 
intellection  is ;  consequently  as  to  what  it  is  capaWs  ot 
doing.  Intellection  is  a  process  of  treatment  of  iina8«* 
It  scrutinises,  sifts,  compares,  collates  and  combiBS*' 
images.  Feeling,  that  ie,  life,  deAnes  itself  into  im»»»- 
they  are  thinking's  raw  material  without  which  to  *oj* 
upon  the  intellectual  process  is  meaAingless,  w  ^ 
proc«M  of  a  cotton-weaving  would  be  meaningless  ap*** 


from  cotton.  The  existence  of  definite  images  is  the 
precondition  of  all  intellection,  and  whether  feeling 
results  in  such  images  or  not  depends  on  the  power  of 
life  which  feels.  The  ineffectual  efforts  of  literary 
culture  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge  inasmuch  as  they 
have  not  been  directed  to  definitely  practical  ends  of 
Dopular  deception  interested  to  uphold  some  paramount, 
nriestly,  or  secular  Caste,  have  been  efforts  to  make  silk 
nurses  from  sows'  ears :  or  rather  out  of  vigorous  and 
ingenious  passes  made  with  the  knitting-needles.  Such 
"Culturists"  have  attempted  to  make  a  substantial 
fabric  from  a  raw  material  so  inadequate  that  it  breaks 
into  furze  at  the  first  touch  of  the  machine ;  there  has 
been  no  fabric,  only  a  fluff-choked  atmosphere  thickly 
enveloping  the  thinker  with  his  futile  thinking  faculty 
still  forlorn  of  knowledge  groping  through  a  cloud  of 
mystery,  lo  set  the  reasoning  machine  afresh  on  the 
game  shoddy  stuff  merely  raises  the  cloud  a  little  higher. 
It  will  all  settle  later  to  the  old  dead  level.  What 
philosophy  requires  is  a  bigger  power  of  life  inside  the 
philosopher.  What  the  philosopher  requires  is  images 
which  only  he  himself  can  provide.  A  man  who  feels 
powerfully  will  find  that  his  intellectual  faculty  will 
work  with  certainty  and  power  to  that  extent.  Peasants, 
tor  instance,  or  wholly  illiterate  persons  will  speak  with 
the  shrewdest  discrimination  and  certainty  on  deep 
human  matters  about  which  they  have  actually  felt, 
where  some  University  professor  who  has  been  reason- 
ing the  matter  for  a  lifetime  will  sound  empty  like  a 
rattle.  In  short,  the  image  is  the  thing:  the  "  problem  " 
is,  how  to  increase  the  power  of  human  feeling  and  make 
human  power  grow  and  throb  until  it  emerges  from  the 
obscure  diffusion  of  vague  feeling  into  the  definite  lines, 
sound,  colour,  movement  of  the  clear  image. 


It  is  doubtless  this  unspoken  consideration  which  is  in 
the  minds  of  those  few  who  being  neither  knaves  nor 
nincompoops  have  recently  joined  in  the  loud  talk  of 
"culture"  and  civilisation  and  the  profits  of  peace. 
They  believe  that  the  security  of  civilisation  is  the  milieu 
in  which  the  quiet  weavings  of  the  mind  proceed  best, 
and  believe  that  in  affirming  this  they  are  affirming 
something  quite  otherwise:  that  the  stuff  over  which  the 
shuttle  of  the  mind  passes  is  at  its  best  under  civilisa- 
tion's security.  It  is  a  conclusion  to  which  they  have 
abandoned  themselves  over-quickly  and  without  due 
warrant.  Security,  whenever  removed  far  from  the 
struggle  which  has  won  it,  is  a  deadening  influence:  risk 
18  the  stimulus  of  living.  A  willingness  to  risk  one's 
life  to  the  uttermost  is  as  regular  a  feature  with  men 
wove  a  certain  modicum  of  soul-power,  as  eyes  are  usual 
features  in  the  head.  Risk  is  as  necessary  as  water  and 
bread.  Not  because  a  man  does  not  value  his  life,  but 
because  his  life  has  imperative  needs  which  he  is  at 
pains  to  satisfy,  and  of  these  the  excitement  of  risk  is 
"He.  Failing  to  get  it  he  becomes  bored:  soul-sick. 
Boredom  and  monotony  are  the  premier  sicknesses  of 
hie:  more  deadly  than  privation  and  physical  pain:  they 


make  the  soul  faint:  they  are  more  repugnant  than  the 
fear  of  death.  To  keep  alive  long  is  a  less  thing  than 
to  live  vividly  and  swiftly,  if  briefly.  All  martyrdoms 
and  high  adventures  are  proof  of  it.  These  are  espoused 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  "cause"  or  for  "duty,"  but  for 
fun:  heightened  life.  This  absence  of  risk,  this 
monotony  of  service  in  our  "tat,  rich,  and  peaceful 
civilisation,  cannot  even  enforce  itself  under  such 
advantageous  conditions.  The  spiritually-starved 
people  construct  risks  for  themselves,  ard  paltry  enough 
they  appear.  Lotteries,  gambling  of  all  sort,  backing  of 
sides  in  our  vicarious  national  sports,  are  the  mean- 
looking  equivalents  of  the  risks  suppressed  by  the  sup- 
pression of  individual  combat.  Intoxicants,  drugs,  even 
militant  suffrafpsm,  are  the  attempts  of  the  over- 
civilised  to  come  by  the  more  vivid  images  which  a  life 
of  less  security  and  less  monotony  gives.  Because 
civilisation  does  not  produce  adequate  equivalents  for 
these  it  is  undermining  life  and  weakening  feeling  to 
the  vague  blur  of  the  imageless.  And  unfurnished  with 
images  intellect  weaves  the  empty  air;  thinking  is 
arrested,  becomes  barren,  and  degrades  into  thought. 
Feeling  runs  thin  and  Culture  flourishes:  sham  artistry 
and  tortured  forms,  fantastic  wild  dashes  at  wild 
theories  replace  honest  Art,  which  is  nothing  more 
mystical  or  obscure  than  the  expression  of  images  sure, 
vivid,  and  sincere,  seeing  which  men  know  that  the 
images  have  lived  in  reality  in  the  soul  of  their  creators 
before  ever  attempt  was  made  to  make  them  live  for 
others  in  the  line,  word,  colour,  or  sound  in  which  they 
take  form.  Art-expression  of  images  whose  stimuli 
come  from  the  soul-thought  inevitable  to  a  strongly- 
strung  race  is  a  secondary  matter:  the  primary  affair  ia 
the  strong  life  lived  which  means  that  images  have  come 
to  birth.  Power  of  life  is  the  thing,  and  quite  possibly 
this  may  find  its  full  expression  in  the  energising  of  an 
active  and  vivid  existence.  If  so,  though  Art  may  seem 
poorer,  the  community  will  be  as  rich,  perhaps  richer. 
Quite  possibly  a  life  joyously,  richly,  alluringly  lived,  is 
the  fullest  and  finest  gift  to  his  fellows  a  great  genius 
can  give.  It  is  so  easy  to  bruise  the  joyousness  out  of 
life  in  crushing  life's  essences  to  distil  Art. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  profounder 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which  should  be  the 
burden  of  genuine  philosophy,  must  pause  until  stronger 
feeling  is  at  its  service,  and  it  will  be  all  to  the  good 
when  the  hypnotism  of  security  which  relying  on  the 
steady  return  of  five  per  cents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
deadly  monotony  of  mechanical  labour  on  the  other  gives, 
shall  have  given  way  to  something  more  "  wasteful  "  and 
adventurous.  "  Wasteful,"  since  all  is  well- wasted  if 
the  power  to  feel  may  grow.  It  is  true  that  in  the  fat 
times  of  peace  knowledge  of  imaxca  of  which,  tha 
stimuli  is  eternal  and  maniable,  and  can  be  produced 
and  reproduced  at  will  may,  can,  and  actually  does, 
grow.  Science  prospers  in  peace,  but  knowledge  of 
images  which  are  furnished  by  heightened  heart-beats 
must  needs  wait  until  thinkers'  own  hearts  beat  high. 
Great  philosophies  can  come  only  from  lives  greatly 
lived. 


VIEWS    AND    COMMENTS. 


w 


are  driven  to  speak  in  praise  of  moderation: 
usually  it  is  in  praise  of  "  fun,"  which  consists  in 
.  Roing  too  far";  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  in 
Pomt:  our  British  cant.  Cant  in  moderation  is  the  most 
™^_«ung  in  the  worid:  cant  weU  and  you  will  mount 
™»°-  well,"  here  is  a  synonym,  of  "in  moderation": 
^w>o  far  and  the  people  will  of  a  surety  laugh:  the  fun 
th  t  IV*  '''SJ^d  and  yon  will  be  undone.  Now  surely 
w»  "  «°f<  °'"'  "*'^^*''  P>""8  hands,"  and  of  "righteous 
war"  K  ^""^  against  Knippism,"  and  "  war  against 
ead  of  ■  \^^  reached  even  as  Mrs.  Pepys'  wig  at  the 
n.:-      "*  months'  wear,  the  stage  beyond  which  such 


the  '  °*""°''  ^*'7  well  go.  Everybody  who  believes  in 
1^  **'  u'  ^  believes  that  we  are  fighting  Germany 
™*^  the  Germans  would  settle  our  haab  for  oa  shortly 


if  we  didn't:  that  we  are  fighting  not  "  to  end  war,"  but 
to  win  this  one  if  we  are  lucky  taid  can.  As  for  the 
Germans  one  must  suppose  that  their  motives  and  in- 
tentions are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  land-grabbing 
highwaymen  who  made  the  British  Empire  for  us:  it  was 
not  made  in  these  days  by  the  way — a  most  obvious 
remark  which  yet  somehow  seems  necessary.  It  will 
doubtless  with  time  break  in  upon  most  men  that  in  dis- 
approving of  the  German  spirit  as  it  is  to-day,  they  are 
also  disapproving  of  the  spirit  of  Drake,  Clive,  Nelson, 
Wellington,  and  whether  we  care  a  brass  farthing  about 
the  Empire  or  not,  no  one  can  be  in  two  minds  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  spirit  of  these  men.  And  its  valuation  can 
be  diminished  nothing  by  the  smug  disapproval  of  a 
generation  grown  so  sleek  off  the  spoils  of  their  efforts 
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that  it  is  incapable  of  recognising  the  same  quality  when 
they  see  it  rise  again  in  a  foe.  In  short,  oh  pious  English 
brethren,  whether  the  Germans  lose  or  whether  they  win, 
their  present  daring  temper  thruHts  a  phenomenon  under 
your  nose  which  you  despise,  not  merely  at  your  own 
peril,  but  to  the  derogation  of  the  traditional  spirit  of 
your  own  country's  past.  Having  said  which  one  may 
seemlily  express  the  hope  that  the  Germans  will  lose. 


To  ascertain  the  causes  which  will  explain  the  present 
slow   rate  of  recruiting  the   wise-in-office  are   puzzling 
themselves  very  considerably ;  it  is  even  being  proposed 
that  lecturing  campaigns  be  organised  to  expound  the 
"Reasons  for  this  War"   to  the  unenlightened  indus- 
trialists of  the  North.     The  intending  lecturers  may  as 
well  spare  their  breath:  it  is  not  for  lack  of  "Reasons 
for  this  War"  that  recruits  are  not  rolling  up.       The 
explanation  is  in  our  opinion  quite  other.     The  people 
have  always  a  reason  good   enough  to  justify  a  fight 
when  they  have  discovered  a  good  foe :  that  constitutes 
the  "rightness"   of  any  light  once  they  have  decided 
on  fighting.     The  causes  in  our  opinion  are  various  and 
pretty  obvious.     The  first  cause  is  quite  accidental  in 
its  nature :  the  war  trouble  came  too  suddenly.       The 
stage-management    required    to    bring    popular    enthu- 
siasm to  boiling-point  was  wholly  lacking.     It  is  trivial, 
but  for  the  moment  it   is   elBcient.       Its   effects  must 
diminish  with  time.     In  the  second  place  all  the  criti- 
cism of  state  affairs  and  of  politics,  domestic  and  high, 
which  has  been  going  on  in  recent  years  has  not  been 
without    its   effect.       A   large   section    of  the   working- 
classes  have  come  to  view  "  governments  "  with  a  very 
detached  and  aloof  regard      The  "  State  "  itself,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  political  dodges  and  trickeries, 
does  not  command  unfailing   respect.     The   knowledge 
that  there  is  much  spoof  worked  up  into  the  dignity  of 
the   "  State "  has  travelled    very    far.       Men    are    not 
appalled  at  the  suggestion  of  the  "falling  State"  :  they 
can  quite  well  conceive  that  the  "State"  may  fall  and 
the  individual  be  none  the  worse :  quite  conceivably  be 
better  under  the  new  "State"  which  would  establish 
itself    upon    the    debris.       They    comprehend,    if    only 
faintly,  how  the  present  "State"  represent  the  forcible 
maintenance  in  power  of  an  Order  for  which  they  have 
no  particular  love:   working-class   relations   with  their 
betters  have  not  been  notable  in  recent  years  for  the 
amount  of  love  they  expressed,  and  when  the  "State" 
appeals  to    the    workers    these    are    acute    enough  to 
recognise  their  old  friends  the  enemy  u^der  the  bene- 
volent heroic  mask.     It  follows  also  as  a  corollary  to 
this  that  they  are  not  dazzled  with  the  vision  of  Empire : 
they  can  leave  that  to  the  Germans,  who  are  new  to  it : 
especially  as,  unlike  the  Germans,  they  have  not  had 
-tb»  f«ui  «f  imagutiBg  it  aad  preparing  to  bmW  it.     AH 
of  which  tells.     If,  therefore,   when  the  lecturers  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  puzzled  to  see  their  audi- 
ences' faces  twist  up  at  the  wrong  moments,  they  can 
bear  the  above  in  mind:  it  will  quite  probably  prove 
enlightening.      Then,     a    fiirther     cause,     the     Church 
divines  wiU  be  flattered  and  somewhat  dashed  to  know, 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will towards  men "   has,   in  the  guise  of  a  species  of 
Revolutionary   Brotherhood,    penetrated   the   industrial 
classes,  and  they  think  that  fighting  is  "wrong."    This 
does  hot  imply,  one  hastens  to  add,  that  they  do  not 
love  fighting,  or  that  they  fear  to  fight:  they  have,  we 
believe,  a  strong,  if  veiled,  regard  for  it :  but  they  con- 
sider that  love  of  fighting  is  one  of  the  desires  that 
should    be    suppressed— they    "ought    not"    to    love 
fighting,    and   accordingly   they   deprecate   it,  even   in 
expressing  adnliraticHi  for  it. 


But  these  considerations  are,  we  believe,  subsidiary: 
the  main  reason  is  that  the  demand  made  on  the  men's 
circumstances  stretches  outside  their  means.  Granting 
that,  Christianity  notwithstanding,  the  men  are  keen 
to  fight,  welcome  the  excitement,  and  are  proud  of  the 
risk:  there  are  few  working-men  who  have  not  others 
dependent  on  them,  and  risk  is  too  much  of  a  personal 
r1m«iu»  nol  to  be  looked  at  askance  when  other*  who 


do  not  share  in  the  risk's  excitement  are  involved  in  it, 
consequences.  It  is  not  regarded  as  bravery  it 
sized  up  as  gallivanting.  If  the  State  cannot  aiord  t 
pay  for  an  Army  it  should  confess  its  poverty  aad  shut 
up  shop:  it  is  despicable  to  work  on  men's  bette 
feelings  in  an  endeavour  to  make  them  callous  to  othe' 
equally  praiseworthy  feelings.  The  much  bowted 
English  voluntary  system  acts  as  a  veritable  Morton's 
Fork:  the  prospective  recruit  is  impaled,  no  matter 
which  prong  he  selects.  Because  his  "will  ig  ajj 
forced,"  because  it  is  "left  to  his  honour,"  all  the 
stronger  is  the  impetus  to  volunteer  and  to'  do  one's 
utmost;  if  he  fails  to,  he  is  held  a  "nithing."  Some- 
one was  advertising  in  the  "Times"  last  week  for 
petticoats  for  all  such.  Should  he  volunteer,  then 
just  because  it  is  voluntary  the  choice  is  hia  own  and 
the  State  is  not  responsible  for  his  action.  His  pay  is 
inadequate,  and  if  his  choice  costs  him  his  life  his 
dependants  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  charity  for  adequate 
provision.  It  is  really  astonishing  that  Lord  Kitchener 
has  had  the  response  he  has. 

♦        •        »        » 
We  should  be  interested  to  know  why  the  intelligent 
at  least  among  the  working  classes  do  not  favour  some 
form  of  national  military  service,  either  conscription  or 
in  some  less  stringent  form.     Doubtless  it  is  the  working 
of  the   "  humanitarian "   ferment !     If  only  the  French 
Revolution  had  never  happened,  or  had  guillotined  all 
the  fellows  with  a  literary  tendency,  and  it  only  Plato 
had  never  been  born !     However,  these  calamities  have 
visited  us,  and  here  we  are.     It  really  behoves  someone 
to  speak  earnestly  about  "  humanitarianism  "  to  work- 
ing-men.    It  is  not  to  their  interests  that  they  should 
be    a    "  civilian "    class    animated    throughout   by   the 
"  civilian  "  temper;  that  is,  if  they  are  not  content  to 
remain  permanently  at  the  status  of  servants.    There  is 
nothing  grotesque,  incredible,  barbaric,  Prussian,  what 
you  will,  in  the  small  esteem  in  which  the  military  caste 
holds     the    civilian.     Such    estimation    is   not  due  to 
Prussianism:  it  is  due  to  human  nature.    Man  for  man 
the  soldier  holds  the  advantage:  in  a  quarrel  he  is  the 
better  man:  the  civilian  is  in  his  power:  the  soldier  pro- 
tects him,  cows  him  into  submission,  or  kills  him  as  the 
situation  suggests.     Consider  Mr.   Ben  Tillett  with  hia 
God  and  his  ten  thousand  unemployed,  scurried  from 
Tower  Hill.     Call  up  the  vision  of  an  industrial  multi- 
tude trying  to  assert  itself  anywhere  in  the  world:  it  is 
that   of   driven   beaten   cattle,    scattered  civilians.    As 
forces    in    an    upshot,    civilians  barely   enter  into  the 
reckoning.     If  society  were   an   "organism"  of  course 
this  would  not  much  matter:  plodding  foot  would  alwayi 
agree  to  the  extent  of  its  ability  with  the  directions  of 
the  fighting  head.     Happily  or  unhappily,  according  u 
one  ia  happy  ta  agi««  with  the  precept  that  one  t)MviA 
be  satisfied  with  those  conditions  of  life  whereunto  one 
is  born,  society  is  not  an  organism:  and  the  members  of 
the  community  are  constantly  at  strife  one  with  another. 
Only  in  a  time  of  what  we  choose  to  call  common  danger 
is  there  a  mom«ntary  co-operation  and  cohesion,  when— 
it  may  be  noted— the  fighting  head  takes  the  lead.    Even 
at  such^a  time,  so    little    is    this    cohesion    a  real  and 
permanent  thing— so  little  is  society  an  organism  that 
its  governors  do  not  even  take  care  decently  to  string 
together  the  torn  strands  which  mark  off  the  definition 
of  the  fighting-head  from  the  civilian  body.    The  busi- 
ness of  recruiting  for  instance  :  a  civilian  chooses  to  raise 
his  status  and  join  the  army.    Doing  so  necessitates  tte 
breaking  of  certain  ties  which  arc  undoubtedly  among 
the  strongest  in  the  civilian  community:  which  offer,  the 
nearest  approach   to  anything   which  might  with  W 
show  of  suitability  be  dubbed  an  organism;  those  oi~» 
man's  famUy.    Yet    so    Uttle    do«a    the    society  reslft 
believe   in  its  own   rhetoricaT  catch  that  it  does  »•* 
assume  responsibility  for  the  necessities  of  the  uoldie''" 
dependants  even  \|rhen  he  has  given  his  life  to  support 
i*»    jPwatige.     Still    less    does   it    actually   care  sboat 
civilian  distress  in  general  aa  caaaed  by  its  action.    I* 
was  neoMsary  of  course  to  put  tkrovgh  a  number  of 
emergency  measures  to  avoid  panic  sad  to  rteady  ^ 
soorcM  of  ecoaotnic  power:  this  Lattat  hamiiw  finaso** 
"MMt  be  kept  8t«wly  in  order  that  thajc  fwjr  k«  amU^ 


ind  ready  to  be  drawn  upon  as  the  needs  of  the  defensive 
member  requires.  Civilians  undoubtedly  make  small 
weight:  there  is  quite  a  touch  of  pathos  in  their  efforts 
to  come  in  and  count — as  civilians — in  military  matters. 
See  bow  Mr.  H.  Q.  Wells'  trastfol  eAorts^  prove  that 
"  the  iState  is  actmg  as  one  man  ' '  by  putting  us  all  in 
boy-scout  uniform  have  been  summarily  turned  down: 
why  even  women  could  come  up  to  fighting  status  on 
that  strength.  The  military  uniform  must  not  be 
defamed  by  bringing  it  within  reach  of  civilians  and 
women.  It  is,  it  may  be  noted  again,  the  popular 
humanitarian  writers  of  light  and  leading  who  have  been 
so  keen  on  advising  the  civilians  to  make  up  their  minds 
how  the  map  of  Europe  is  to  be  coloured  after  the  war. 
How  they  imagine  that  individuals  who  carried  no 
weight  in  forcing  or  preventing  the  war,  which  have  no 
iniuence  now  in  its  actual  prosecution  can  expect 
to  he  turned  to  in  a  distressful  appeal  to  supply  a  cue 
when  frontiers  are  being  sketched  out,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  Another  instance  one  must  suppose  of  the 
curious  effects  of  the  humanitarian  fetish.  Facts  prove 
from  moment  to  moment  that  the  thin  sentiments  of  the 
good-natured  brotherly-lover  are  brushed  aside  as  of  no 
account  in  exact  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
game:  yet  the  facts  always  fail  to  impress  him.  Is  he 
not  a  man,  a  representative  of  Man,  with  a  capital  M, 
and  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  therefore  an  important 
person,  no  matter  how  the  case  works  out? 

•  •        •        • 

It  is  possible  that  the  humanitarians'  distressingly  con- 
fused mental  muddle  is  due  to  a  mistaken  identification 
of  "humane"  conduct  with  just  ordinary  human  kind- 
ness. What  this  mistake  entails  becomes  clear  when  the 
differences  of  meaning  between  "human"  and  "humane" 
are  brought  out.  "Human  conduct"  is  men's  conduct 
as  it  is;  "humane"  conduct  is  what  men's  conduct 
"ought"  to  be.  Into  this  "ought"  is  pressed  every 
sort  of  fad  the  humanitarian  cares  to  patronise.  Thus 
the  humane  one  says  you  should  eat  no  meat,  because 
you  ought  not:  that  you  are  strong  and  powerful,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other;  or 
you  are  weak,  and  he  tells  you  you  are  lord  of  the  earth, 
and  ought  to  consider  yourself  the  origin  of  power  which 
the  strong  merely  "derive"  from  you;  that  you  ought 
to  be  protected  therefore:  and  they  propose  to  under- 
take your  protection.  Incidently  they  propose  that  you 
ought  to  allow  them  to  take  any  and  every  liberty  with 
you  which  may  come  into  their  heads:  all  of  course 
for  your  greater  protection.  The  humane  one,  in  short, 
had  made  it  his  fad  to  espouse  the  "  Cause  of  the  Weak" 
-often,  it  is  cheerful  to  note,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
weak— and  his  crusade  consists  in  directing  a  multitude 
ot  words,  reproachful  and  very  "  oughtful "  against 
those  who  are  trying  to  do  the  test  tLey  can  for  them- 
selves to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Humanitarians  are 
embargoiats:  they  endeavour  to  lay  the  weight  of  their 

oug:ht"  across  other  people's  fads,  and  endeavour  to 
inhibit  them  by  an  appeal  to  the  conscience:  their  own 
jM  they  call  the  "protection  of  the  poor"— to  which 
*ey  give  such  free  rein  that  they  are  fast  becoming  the 
apostles  of  perpetual  goal  for  the  poor.  They  call  it 
supervision;  they  are  the  friends— on  a  scientific  basis 
M  course— of  the  poor;  looking  at  their  ways  one  might 
"unk  that  they  cherished  malice  against  the  poor,  but 
»ne  would  be  wrong.  It  is  not  malice  but  applied  Social 
Science. 

•  •        •        • 

inat  the  "humane"  writers  have  an  enormous  infiu- 
8ce  on  the  temper  of  the  wage-earning  workers  cannot 

emn'*'*'^"  *°  "*"'*  *"  extent  in  fact  that  from  the 
otional— the  most  important — side  the  workers  view 
"  situation  precisely  upside  down. 

•  »       »       ♦ 

^ney  are  the  under-dogs— they  and  the  humane  ones 
^**  •"  *'»at— and  yet  they  arc  crying  out  about  peace. 
the  cry  of  peace  is  seemly  only  in-  the  mouths  of 
™e  top-dogs.  England  can,  for  instance,  blandly  en- 
rtlP  h "  '***  ''«*'»*i«8  ot  peace  and  feel  at  ease  in  the 
abn'f  tk  ^^^  Q«nnans,  for  instance,  have  no  illusions 
■»«  the  blessings  of  paaoe.      A  virile  people  feeln 


securely  at  peace  when  it  is  safe  on  the  top:  a  virile 
people  when  it  is  not  on  the  top  will  cry  peace  only 
when  shown  absolutely  that  excellent  though  it  believes 
itself  there  is  a  power  more  excellent  still.  Why,  then, 
are  the'  "  workers  "  so  enamoured  of  peace? 

•  *        •        » 

And  they  call  for  disarmament:  call,  that  is,  upon 
those  who  are  more  powerful  than  they  to  lay  down 
the  weapons  which  make  them  so.  And  it  is  the  most 
devastating  stroke  of  humanitarianism  that  it  has 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  industrial  under-dogs  that 
their  demand  will  be  acceded  to.  As  though  a  power- 
ful order  will  not  always  see  to  its  defences:  the  only 
way  to  meet  a  powerful  order  is  to  oppose  it  with 
another  powerfully  defended  order.  That  is  why  the 
Germans  are  so  inspiriting.  A  worthy  foe  is  as  in- 
spiring as  a  worthy  friend.  It  is  those  who  mistake  the 
quality  of  both  friendship  and  enemity  who  are  depres- 
sing.    They  necessitate  cuffing  not  combat. 

•  •        •        • 

Very  probably  the  humanitarian  ideal  has  been  en- 
couraged by  an  imwarrantable  extension  of  the 
"family"  analogy.  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
are  the  kind  of  flowers  which  might  be  expected  to 
flourish  in  the  close  circle  of  the  family  with  its  basis 
fixed  in  intimate  affection.  To  believe  that  they  will 
flourish  equally  in  the  social  "  family"  is  to  ignore  the 
unique  characteristic  which  creates  the  family.  It  is 
just  because  there  is  not  much  love  to  be  relied  upon 
abroad  which  makes  the  love  in  the  home  noteworthy. 
The  vitiating  effects  of  the  "  womanising "  influences 
now  working  in  the  social  temper  are  due  to  an  \mten- 
able  presumption  that  a  frame  of  mind  which  women 
can  calculate  to  find  in  men  towards  themselves  will  be 
forthcoming  from  men  towards  men.  Women  are,  of 
course,  in  normal  cases  even  more  physically  defence- 
less than  the  male  civilian :  but  in  the  attraction  which 
they  wield  over  men  they  possess  a  physical  competence 
for  the  acquisition  of  power  and  status  which  does  not 
com«  in  a  man's  category.  Women  are  self-protected 
by  a  competence  which  belongs  to  themselves;  because 
they  can  neglect  certain  powers  of  self-defence  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  men  can  do  likewise.  Yet  the 
humanitarian  ideal  is  to  rely  for  men's  safety  upon  a 
softness  of  dealing  which  is  only  available  for  women. 
It  involves  a  positively  deadly  miscalculation. 

•  •        •        • 

We  had  thought  that  the  funniest  thing  appearing  in 
print  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  would  have  been 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  WebJ)  in  the 
"  Daily  News,"  that  when  we  have  rooted  up  and  eaten 
out  last  carrot  the  Distress  Committee  will  fatten  us 
on  rations  of  beer  and  cakes — the  nmnnnt  to  vary 
according  to  our  progress  in  executing  on  the  flute  and 
doing  fancy  crotchet-stitches ;  or  perhaps  it  was  in 
mathiematics.  Anyway,  whatever  it  was,  the  Webbs 
are  completely  outshone — by  the  "Spectator."  Not  in 
the  course  of  a  long  vivid  life  have  I  read  anything  so 
inspiriting  as  the  "Spectator's"  "Advice  to  Italy." 
These  articles  have  positively  clicked  with  wickedness. 
How  they  must  have  set  the  fresh  mountain  air  blowing 
through  the  dry  bones  sheltering  in  English  rectories. 
"Clean  pure  hands"  indeed!  And  "Reasons  for 
War ! "  The  "  Spectator "  informs  Italy  that  the 
sound  reason  for  war  is  the  chance  of  a  good  one :  as 
for  the  occasion  meet  for  war :  the  traditional  form  of 
defiance  of  the  street  gamin — for  which  hands  are  always 
clean  enough — will  serve  when  the  time  is  ripe.  Honest, 
selfish,  shameless,  the  "Spectator"  failed  to  be  dull. 
When  the  journal  resettles  comfortably  into  its  best 
clergyman  manner,  "  Italy  "  shall  be  remembered  to  its 
credit.  What  a  blight  it  is  on  life,  to  be  sure,  that 
honest  speech  is  almost  non-existent.  One  might  even 
make  terms  with  a  life  without  war  if  speech  were  a 
little  oftener  stripped  of  its  deception,  its  veilings,  its 
cant.  Sound  words  unsheathed  might  make  as  clean 
war  as  good  swords.  Perhaps!  Perhaps  for  a  first 
round :  for  the  second  the  sword  might  have  become 
imperative. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    PRESENT 
SITUATION. 

By    RiCEAJlD    ALBINOTOIf. 


THERE  seems  now  to  be  only  one  subject  exercising 
everyone's  mental  and  physical  activities — the  War. 
The  curious  effects  of  this  notable  calamity  on  in- 
dividuals could  best  be  noted  by  a  writer  of  the  timbre 
of  de  Maupassant.  Its  effects  on  crowds  might  attract 
M.  Eomains  or  some  other  one  of  the  Unanimistee.  (It 
is  odd  to  think  that  these  poets  are  probably  in  or 
near  the  fighting  line.)  The  state  of  mind  of  the  in- 
dividual in  a  case  like  the  present  is  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  the  mob  psychology. 


Since  this  is  so,  what  of  the  arts?  For  the  arts  are 
the  expression  of  the  individual — this  in  spite  of  the 
professors,  of  the  public,  which  enjoys  the  flattery  of 
supposing  itself  the  creator  of  art,  and  of  certain  re- 
actionary artists  here  and  abroad.  A  great  war  like 
the  present  tends  towards  the  creation  of  type  as 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  individuals.  Patriotism  is 
obviously  a  social  virtue.  A  month  ago  Englishmen 
hated  each  other  as  individuals.  Now,  at  the  social 
touch,  they  are  all  men  and  brothers,  hating  intangible 
"  Germans  "  whom  they  have  never  seen.  This  kind  of 
social  feeling  does  not  produce  art— for  proof  of  this 
consult  the  war  poems  in  the  papers.  The  impulse  is 
too  vagTie,  too  general;  the  impulse  of  art  is  always 
clear  and  particular. 

»  •  • 
The  truth  is  that  we  are  all  too  much  engulfed  in 
the  "group  psychology"  to  be  artists.  All  our  energy 
goes  in  outside  effort,  in  anxieties  and  hopes,  in  com- 
bating the  general  fidgetiness.  Somewhere  about  there 
may  be  a  modem  Gautier,  who,  after  the  war,  will 
emerge  from  his  study,  wonder  what  the  cheering  is 
about  and  say  proudly  "  Moi,  j'ai  fait  emaux  et  cam^ea." 


"After  the  war."  Ah,  things  may  be  different  then. 
I  am  enormously  tempted  to  theorise  on  the  possibilities 
of  the  arts  after  the  war.  By  all  the  rules  we  should 
have  a  popular  art  of  great  sentimentality  and  among 
the  artists  a  movement  akin  to  that  of  the  symbolist 
school  in  France.  Fortunately  the  gods  have  withheld 
the  gift  of  prophecy  from  all  men,  so  none  of  us  can 
tell  what  the  art  of  1925  will  be  like.  Possibly  there 
will  be  no  art  at  all— very  probably,  I  should  think. 
Anyway,  lots  of  the  cranky  stuff  of  the  last  few  years 
will  be  swept  away. 


I  see  at  least  two  good  results  in  this  war— two  good 
results  I  mean  from  a  somewhat  narrow  and  personal 
standpoint.  First  of  all,  numbers  of  the  hangers-on  of 
the  arts,  those  dirty  little  vultures  which  hung  around 
lookmg  out  merely  for  carrjon,  will  be  done  away  with. 
Since  the  arts  now  offer  no  effective  remuneration  what- 
ever they  will  be  practised  only  by  real  artists.  (On 
the  other  hand  the  artists  will  be  the  first  to  starve. 
Sic  aemper.)  The  other  good  result  is  this.  In  a  little 
while  we  shall  be  able  to  start  work  again,  and  since 
we  shaU  do  it  purely. for  its  own  sake— as  I  hope  we 
always  have— it  will  at  least  be  sincere.  The  most 
terrifying  symptom  of  modem  art  is  its  complete  in- 
sincerity. In  London  I  know  of  only  two  artists  who 
are  not  either  charlatans,  posers  or  "vaniteux." 


But  how  completely  demode  the  posers  Will  be  after 
the  war !  If  anything  written  in  this  century  before  the 
war  is  remembered  ten  years  after  it  the  author  may 
almost  consider  himself  a  great  man,  at  least  a  superior 
intelligence. 

•       •       • 

Think  of  the  appalling  number  of  tedious  periodicals 
and  books  which  will  be  produced  during  the  wax  and 
•"•f— «11  on  the  sante  subject!      Have   you    r^«cted 


what  a  prodigious  amount  of  mental  lassitude  anil 
boredom  will  result  from  this  little  excursion  of  th 
Kaiser  1  Reflect!  Marinetti  is  probably  at  the  fron^! 
sacro  CThristo !  we  shall  have  more  poems  I  And  tat 
far  worse — for  Marinetti  is  an  artist — we  shall  h*  ' 
endlesi  sentimental  novels,  novelettes,  stories,  picture! 
and  patriotic  music,  all  warlike  and  all  damned. 
«  •  • 
Before  the  war  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  of 
dynamism.  While  it  lasted  I  was  never  completely  esav 
It  sounded  all  right,  but  somehow  it  never  worked  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  finest  moments  of  my  life  and  in 
my  writing  have  never  been  brutally  "  dynamic,"  how- 
ever "modem."  "Children  of  our  age"  are  we?  No 
chOdren  of  our  class.  Certain  superficial  difference  put 
aside,  a  poet  or  painter  of  to-day  would  feel  more  at 
home  in  the  presence  of  one  of  his  kind  belonging  to 
another  century  than  with  a  bargeman  or  with  a  cavalrv 
colonel  of  to-day. 

»        »        » 

That  opinion  is  now  a  heresy  because  it  was  once 
orthodox.  I  believe  I  herald  its  return  to  orthodoxy. 
That  is  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  of  to-day.  One 
must  be  at  all  costs  heterodox  and  the  difficulty  is  to 
know  what  is  orthodox.  Perhaps  we  shall  know  "after 
the  war." 

•  «        • 

"After  the  war"— noble  phrase!  Better  than  the 
Spaniard's  "To-morrow."  "After  the  war"  we  will 
pay  our  bills,  enjoy  universal  peace,  see  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era,  accomplish  our  dreams,  be  faithful  to 
our  wives.  Alas,  the  war  is  the.  moratorium  of  Europe's 
good  resolutions. 

♦  ♦        » 

In  these  days  there  is  one  place  which  is  free  from 
the  almost  universal  war  scare.  That  is  the  British 
Museum  Librairy.  It  may  be  that  the  man  next  one 
is  studying  tactics  and  the  woman  two  seats  off  reading 
manuals  of  nursing  and  military  sanitation.  These  little 
incidents  do  not  disturb  the  perfect  atmosphere  of 
scholasticism.  During  the  last  few  days  I  have  reaJ 
the  most  extraordinarily  "  high-brow  "  stuff.  Things  like 
"  Les  cents  Nouvelles  "  du  Roy  Louys  and  Marguerite  of 
Navarre's  "  Heptameron,"  Godeschalcus  the  medieval 
s^quaire  writer,  Firenzuola,  who  wrote  of  the  beauty  of 
wonien,  and  French  translations  of  Greek  novelists  like 
Achilles  Tatius,  Longus  and  Xenophon  the  Ephesian. 
I  had  designed  inflicting  some  of  the  results  of  my 
studies  on  readers  of  The  Egoist.  I  spared  them  less 
from  solicitude  than  from  the  mental  indolence  caused 
by  the  war. 

T  regret  tO-  gee  in  t^vday's  issue  -of  ^la«  "  N#w  W^ffkly  " 
that  this  periodical  may  have  to  come  to  an  end.  I  may 
say  that  I  regret  the  "  New  Weekly's"  possible  decease 
extremely,  because  they  occasionally  allowed  me  to 
thunder  through  their  pages.  In  an  article  in  the  pre- 
sent number  Mr.  Arnold  Palmer  says  that  though  you 
can  read  Cervantes  or  Stendhal  with  guns  booming  under 
your  nose,  you  can't  read  a  "merely  graceful,  agreeable 
writer  Uke  Henri  de  R^gnier."  Curious  coincidence;  I 
am  reading  "  Romaine  Mirmault "— R^gnier's  last  novel 
—with  as  much  satisfaotion  as  I  ever  read  anything. 

•  •  • 
They  tell  me  that  although  R^gnier  is  the  gresteit 
stylist  living  he  is  not  a  great  man  because  his  wo"* 
has  no  "significance."  Ah,  the  villain  word!  Does  it 
make  any  difference  whether  the  "significance"  of  » 
book  is  simply  that  you  get  a  complete  impression  of  » 
French  village  in  summer  and  of  a  young  man  bssing 
his  cousin  or  whether  the  book's  "significance"  » 
cosmic  and  philosophically  overwhelming  1  All  th** 
things  are  so  little  that  the  greatest  is  not  much  bigg*' 
than  the  smallest.  The  great  war  is  not  much  bigg*' 
than  the  fight  of  two  tom-cats. 


Notice  that  this  is  a  war  of  th«  bourgeois,  rather  rut 
in  history.  The  aristocracy  of  all  the  nations  enfag** 
have  no  real  hostility  toward  each  other;  the  oo**"*" 
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nolitanism  of  practically  all  artists  and  scientists  rules 
[hem  out ;  the  people — except  in  France — have  no  par- 
ticular feeling  against  the  other  races.  I  mean  they 
don't  hate  them  as  our  peasants  hated  the  French  in 
ja]4  or  as  the  French  have  hated  the  Prussians  since 
Sedan.  Only  the  bourgeois  are  left.  They,  poor  souls, 
have  been  so  terrified  by  the  sounding  rhetoric  of  the 
political  and  military  writers  in  the  more  expensive 
magazines  that  they  have  hurled  themselves  at  each 
others'  throats  from  sheer  funk.  It  is  Aguecheek  and 
Cesario  over  again,  egged  on  by  the  Sir  Toby  Belch  of 

the  press. 

•  •        • 

The  press,  by  the  by,  has  at  last  got  someone  to 
sit  on  its  head.  What  the  ha'pennies  call  "  Lord 
Kitchener's  iron  censorship "  is  a  great  joy  to  me. 
Think  of  the  sensation  mongers  waiting  with  flaring 
headlines  for  the  word  of  command  and  not  daring 
to  publish  beforehand.  If  only  Lord  Kitchener  would 
start  a  bureau  for  the  proper  supervision  of  literary 
writings— writers  to  The  Egoist  would  of  course  hold 
an  important  position  in  this  affair,  c'est  bien  entendu. 

♦  »        » 

Just  now — at  the  beginning  of  this — I  said  how  queer 
it  was  to  think  of  Romains,  Vildrac  and  people  like  that 
being  in  the  French  Army.  I  have  just  glanced  through 
the  Poetes  d'Aujourd'hui  and  I  find  that  in  the  first 
volume  thirteen  of  the  poets  are  liable  for  service — this 
includes  Jammes,  Paul  Fort  and  Pierre  Louys.  Camille 
Mauclair  and  Viele-Griflin  are  also  liable;  so  is  Henri 
de  R^gnier,  unless  members  of  the  Academy  are  excused. 

*  •        • 

While  France  seeds  poets,  painters  ajid  probably 
philosophers  to  fight,  England  cannot  even  call  up  her 
cricket  and  football  teams.  I'm  danmed  if  I'll  be  killed 
while  there  are  five  hundred  professional  football  teams, 
with  their  attendant  ministers,  unslain. 

LARMARTINE  :   GRAZIELLA. 

IT  is  not  every  book  that  can  be  read  just  as  it  comes, 
smelling  of  ink,  from  the  printing  machine.  We 
must  all  at  some  time  or  other  read  the  oldest  of 
s  for  the  first  time.  So  I  make  no  apology  for  the 
fact  that  Lamartine's  "  Graziella "  was  until  quite 
recently  new  to  me. 

There  are  some  things  which  are  outside  the  range  of 
criticism,  using  the  word  either  strictly  or  in  its 
colloquial  sense.  They  have  an  appeal  for  you  or  they 
nave  not— that  is  all.  A  sudden  glimpse  of  country 
caught  for  a  moment  through  trees,  the  outline  of  a  hill 
**^i^'  *n  evening  sky,  a  faint  sound  coming  up  from 
*  valley,  the  movement  of  a  wfsp  of  mist  in  the  early 
mommg.  These  may  arrest  you  suddenly,  and  appeal 
in  an  almost  painful  way,  or  they  may  leave  you  cold. 
it  IB  a  thing  too  elusive  to  be  defined  or  explain'ed. 

So  Lamartine's  "  GrazieUa."  It  affects  me  in  just 
Wat  powerful  part-painful  way.  Its  quality  is  certainly 
, '  '"**  ""are  elusive  kind.  The  story  is  a  perfectly  simple 
',  ^"T  told  quite  unaffectedly,  the  setting  very  full 
t  atmosphere,  the  characters  vividly  real  despite  the 
^oeslisation,  the  ending  so  quietly  pathetic,  so  infinitely 

I  believe  there   is   no   English   translation.     This   is 

Meed   as    well,  for    although    the    story  itself  would 

Msiate  easily  enough,  this  other  quality  must  certainly 

lost  in   translation— unless    Keats    should   reappear 

mZ^  "m   *°  '■*°'*"'"  '*  ••>  P°etry !    For  to   translate  is 

"ecessan  y  to  define.    It  was   said    by    someone    dis- 

S?^  f  ^"'^'='''  "I>«  Profundis,"  that  the  French 
«8  ator  found   several   passages   of  no  exact  trans- 

convev  acnievement  in  the  artistry  of  words  is  to 

imDre»»i!?"'!u*"^*'®  quality,  some  real  though  elusive 
hy  th«      J  "  *°*'  *"«  *°  *>•  expressed  by  a  word, 

•chiev-m  !°?.*°**  ™"*'*=  °'  »  P^^'^'^-  That  was  the 
Wd  mv?r  °*  Lamartine.  "  Graziella  "  is  of  a  strange 
wiww  r  Sl'^'yi  '*»  »«lnes8  is  the  very  essence  of 
from  af  '      ''**'**y  »«  tlw  »o<md  of  music  heard  softly 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

By  Jamks  Jovce. 

CHAPTER  ni.—contimted. 

TIME  passed. 
He  sat  again  in  the  front  bench  of  the  chapel. 
The  dajrlight  without  was   already   failing,    and, 
a^  it  fell  slowly  through  the  dull  red  blinds,  it  seemed 
that  the  sun  of  the  last  day  was  going  down  and  that 
all  souls  were  being  gathered  for  the  judgment. 

—  I  am  cast  away  from  the  sight  of  Thine  eyes:  words 
taken,  my  dear  little  brothers  in  Christ,  from  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  thirtieth  chapter,  twenty-third  verse.  In  the 
nanle  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Amen. 

The  preacher  began  to  si)eak  in  a  quiet  friendly  tone- 
His  face  was  kind  and  he  joined  gently  the  fingers  of 
each  hand,  forming  a  fraU  cage  by  the  union  of  their 
tips. 

—  This  morning  we  endeavoured,  m  our  reflection 
upon  hell,  to  make  what  our  holy  founder  calls  in  his 
book  of  spiritual  exercises,  the  composition  of  place. 
We  endeavoured,  that  is,  to  imagine  with  the  senses  of 
the  mmd,  m  our  imagination,  the  material  character  of 
that  awful  place  and  of  the  physical  torments  which  all 
who  are  in  hell  endure.  This  evening  we  shall  consider 
for  a  few  moments  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  torments 
of  hell. 

Sin,  remember,  is  a  twofold  enormity.  It  is  a  base 
consent  to  the  promptings  of  our  corrupt  nature  to  the 
lower  instincts,  to  that  which  is  gross  and  beastlike; 
and  it  is  also  a  turning  away  from  the  counsel  of  our 
higher  nature,  from  all  that  is  pure  and  holy,  from  the 
Holy  God  Himself.  For  this  reason  mortal  sin  is 
punished  in  hell  by  two  different  forma  of  punishment, 
physical  and  spiritual. 

Now  of  all  these  spiritual  pains  by  far  the  greatest 
18  the  pain  of  loss,  so  great,  in  fact,  that  in  itself  it  is 
a  torment  greater  than  all  the  others.  Saint  Thomas, 
the  greatest  doctor  of  the  Church,  the  angelic  doctor,  aa 
he  is  called,  says  that  the  worst  damnation  consists  in 
this  that  the  understanding  of  man  is  totally  deprived 
of  Divine  light  and  his  affection  obstinately  turned 
away  from  the  goodness  of  God.  God,  remember,  is  a 
being  infinitely  good  and  therefore  the  loss  of  such  a 
bemg  must  be  a  loss  infinitely  painful.  In  this  life  we 
have  not  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  such  a  loss  must  be, 
but  the  damned  in  hell,  for  their  greater  torment,  have 
a  full  understanding  of  that  which  they  have  lost,  and 
understand  that  they  have  lost  it  through  their  own  sins 
and  have  lost  it  iot  ever.     At  tho^  very  instant  of  death- 


the  bonds  of  the  flesh  are  broken  asunder  and  the  soul 
at  once  flies  towards  God  as  towards  the  centre  of  her 
existence.  Remember,  my  dear  little  boys,  our  souls 
long  to  be  with  God.  We  come  from  God,  we  live  by 
(3od,  we  belong  to  (3od:  we  are  His,  inalienably  His. 
God  loves  with  a  divine  love  every  human  soul  and 
every  human  soul  lives  in  that  love-  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  1  Every  breath  that  we  draw,  every  thought 
of  our  brain,  every  instant  of  life  proceed  from  God's 
inexhaustible  goodness.  And  if  it  be  pain  for  a  mother 
to  be  parted  from  her  child,  for  a  man  to  be  exiled  from 
hearth  and  home,  for  friend  to  be  sundered  from  friend, 
O  think  what  pain,  what  anguirfi,  it  must  be  for  the 
poor  soul  to  be  spumed  from  the  presence  of  the 
supremely  good  and  loving  Creator  Who  has  called  that 
soul  into  existence  from  nothingness  and  sustained  it 
in  life  and  loved  it  with  an  immeasurable  love.  This, 
then,  to  be  separated  for  ever  from  its  greatest  good,^ 
from  God,  and  to  feel  the  anguish  of  that  separation, 
knowing  full  well  that  it  is  unchangeable,  this  is  the 
greatest  torment  which  the  created  soul  is  capable  of 
bearing,  poena  damni,  the  pain  of  loss. 

The  second  pain  which  will  afflict  the  souls  of  the 
danmed  in  hell  is  the  pain  of  conscience.  Just  as  in  dead 
bodies  worms  are  engendered  by  putrefaction  so  in  the 
souls  of  the  lost  there  arises  a  perpetual  remorse  from 
the  putrefaction  of  sin,  the  sting  of  conscience,  the 
worm,  as  Pope  Innocent  the  Third  calls  it,  of  the  triple 
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Bting.  /  The  first  sting  hiflicted  by  this  cruel  worm  will 
be  the  memory  of  past  pleasures.     O  what  a  dreadful 
memory  will  that  be  !    In  the  lake  of  all-devouring  flame 
the  proud  king  will  remember  the  pomps  of  his  court, 
the  wise  but  wicked  man  his  libraries  and  instruments 
of  research,  the  lover  of  artistic  pleasures  his  marbles 
and  pictures  and  other  art  treasures,  he  who  delighted 
in   the  pleasues  of  the   table   his  gorgeous  feasts,   his 
dishes  prepared  with  such  delicacy,  hie  choice  wines,  the 
miser  will  remember  his  hoard  of  gold,  the  robber  his 
ill-gotten  wealth,  the  angry  and  revengeful  and  merci- 
less  murderers   their   deeds   of   blood   and   violence   in 
which    they   revelled,    the    impure   and   adulterous    the 
unspeakable    and    filthy    pleasures    in    which    they    de- 
lighted.    They  will  remember  all  this  and  loathe  them- 
selves and  their  sins.     For  how  miserable  will  all  those 
pleasures  seem  to  the  soul  condemned  to  suffer  in  hell- 
fire  for  ages  and  ages.     How  they  will  rage  and  fume 
to  think  that  they  have  lost  the  bliss  of  heaven  for  the 
dross  of  earth,  for  a  few  pieces  of  metal,  for  vain  honours, 
for  bodily  comforts,  for  a  tingling  of  the  nerves.     They 
will  repent  indeed:  and  this  is  the  second  sting  of  the 
worm  of  conscience,  a  late  and  fruitless  sorrow  for  sins 
committed.       Divine    justice    insists    that    the    under- 
standing   of    those    miserable    wretches    be    fixed    con- 
tinually on  the  sins  of    which    they    were    guilty    and 
moreover,  as  Saint  Augustine  points  out  God  will  impart 
to  them  His  own  knowledge  of  sin  so  that  sin  will  appear 
to  them  in  all  its  hideous  malice  as  it  appears  to  the 
eyes  of  God  Himself.     They  will  behold  their  sins  in  all 
their  foulness  and  repent  but  it  will  be  too  late,  and  then 
they    will     bewail     the     good     occasions    which    they 
neglected.     This  is  the  last  and  deepest  and  most  cruel 
sting  of  the  worm  of  conscience-     The  conscience  will 
say :  You  had  time  and  opportunity  to  repent  and  would 
not.     You  were  brought  up  religiously  by  your  parents. 
You  had  the  sacraments  and  graces  and  indulgences  of 
the  Church  to  aid  you.     You  had  the  minister  of  God 
to    preach    to   you    to    call   you    back    when    you    had 
strayed,  to  forgive  you  your  sins,  no  matter  how  many, 
how  abominable,  if  only  you  had  confessed  and  repented. 
No.    You  would  not.    You  flouted  the  ministers  of  holy 
religion,  you  turned  your  back  on  the  confessional,  you 
wallowed  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire  of  sin.     God 
appealed    to    you,    threatened    you,    entreated    you    to 
return  to  him.     O,    what    shame,   what    misery !       The 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  entreated  you,  a  creature  of  clay, 
to  love  Him  Who  made  you  and  to  keep  His  law.     No. 
You  would  not.     And  now,  though  you  were  to  flood  all 
hell  with  your  tears  if  you  could  still  weep,  all  that  sea 
of  repentance  would  not  gain  for  you  what  a  single  tear 
of  true  repentance  shed  during  your  mortal  life  would 
have  gained  for  you.     You  implore  now  a  moment  of 
earthly  life  wherein  to  repent:  in  vain.     That  time  is 
goae :  gone  for  ever. 

Such  is  the  threefold  sting  of  conscience,  the  viper 
which  gnaws  the  very  hteart's  core  of  the  wretches  in 
hell  so  that  filled  with  hellish  fury  they  curse  themselves 
for  their  folly  and  curse  the  evil  companions  who  have 
brought,  them  to  such  ruin  and  curse  the  devils  who 
tempted  them  in  life  and  now  mock  them  in  eternity, 
and  even  revile  and  curse  the  supreme  Being  Whose 
goodness  and  patience  they  scorned  and  slighted,  but 
Whose  justice  and  power  they  cannot  evade. 

The  next  spiritual  pain  to  which  the  damned  are  sub- 
jected is  the  pain  of  extension.  Man,  in  this  earthly 
life,  though  he  be  capable  of  many  evils,  is  not  capable 
of  them  all  at  once,  inasmuch  as  one  evil  corrects  and 
counteracts  another,  just  as  one  poison  frequently 
corrects  another.  In  hell,  on  the  contrary,  one  torment, 
instead  of  counteracting  another,  lends  it  still  greater 
force :  and,  moreover,  as  the  internal  faculties  are  more 
perfect  than  the  external  senses,  so  are  they  more 
capable  of  suffering.  Just  as  every  sense  is  aiHicted 
with  a  fitting  torment  so  is  every  spiritual  facuhy  •  the 
fancy  with  horrible  images,  the  sensitive  faculty  with 
alternate  longing  and  rage,  the  mind  and  understanding 
with  an  interior  darkness  more  terrible  evea  than  the 
exterior  darkness  which  reigns  in  that  dreadful  prison 
The  malice,  impotent  though  it  be,  which  possesses 
theee  demon  souls  is  an  evil  of  boundless  extension   of 


limitless  duration,  a  frightful  state  of  wickedness  whirh 
we  can  scarcely  realise  unless  we  bear  in  mindT^ 
enormity  of  sin  and  the  hatred  God  bears  to  it 

Opposed  to  this  pain  of  extension  and  yet  co-exiitmf 
with  It  we  have  the  pain  of  intensity.  Hell  is  the  cento, 
of  evils  and,  as  you  know,  things  are  more  intense  m 
their  centres  than  at  their  remotest  points  There  u 
no  contraries  or  a.lmixtures  of  any  kind  to  temper  nr 
soften  in  the  least  the  pains  of  hell.  Nay,  things  which 
are  good  in  themselves,  become  evil  in  helL  GomDanv 
elsewhere  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  aiBicted  wiU  be 
there  a  continual  torment:  knowledge,  so  much  lonnd 
for  as  the  chief  good  of  the  intellect,  will  there  be  hated 
worse  than  ignorance :  light,  so  much  coveted  bv  all 
creatures  from  the  lord  of  creation  down  to  the  humblert 
plant  in  the  forest,  will  be  loathed  intensely  In  thi, 
life  our  sorrows  are  either  not  very  long  or  not  very 
great,  because  nature  either  overcomes  them  by  habita 
or  puts  an  end  to  them  by  sinking  under  their  weight 
«ut  m  hell  the  torments  cannot  be  overcome  by  habit 
for  while  they  are  of  terrible  intensity  they  are  at  the 
same  time  of  continual  variety,  each  pain,  so  to  speak 
taking  fire  from  another  and  re-endowing  that  which 
has  enkindled  it  with  a  still  fiercer  flame.  Nor  can 
nature  escape  from  these  intense  and  various  torturei 
by  succumbing  to  them  for  the  soul  is  sustained  and 
maintained  m  evil  so  that  its  suffering  may  be  the 
greater  Boimdless  extension  of  torment,  incredible 
intensity  of  suffering  unceasing  variety  of  torture- this 
IS  what  the  divine  majesty,  so  outraged  by  sinner., 
demands,  this  is  what  the  holiness  of  heavrn,  sUghtS 

^olfn.  T  :  ^°'  ^^^  ^"^""^  *°<^  l"'^  P'^''-'"^^''  "f  the 
Z^^  .  f  V"""".',^"'  *"'  "  ^^^  the  blood  of  the 
mnocent  Lamb  or  God,   shed    for    the    redemption   of 

upon        ^""P^^'*  "P°"  ^y  t^''  ^l*"*  ^i  the  vile,  insisU 

Last  and  crowning  tort:ure  of  all  the  tortures  of  that 
awful  place  is  the  eternity  of  hell.     Eternity  !    0,  dresd 
and  dire  jord.       Eternity!       What  mind  of  man  can 
understand  it!    And  remember,  ij  is  «.  eternity  of  pain. 
Even  though  the  pams  of  hell  were  not  so  terrible  a. 
they  are  yet  they  would  become  infinite  as  they  are 
destined  to  last  for  ever.       But  while  they  are  ever- 
astmg  they  are  at  the  same  time,   as  you  know,  in- 
tolerably intense,  unbearably  extensive.    To  bear  even 
the  stmg  of  an  msect  for  aU  eternity  would  be  a  dreadful 
torment.     What  must  it  be,  then,  to  bear  the  manifoU 
torturesof  hell  for  ever?    Forever!    For  all  eternity! 
JNot  for  a  year  or  for  an  age,   but  for  ever.    Tiy  to 
imagine    the  awful  meaning  of  this.     You   have  often 
seen  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore.     How  fine  are  its  tiny 
grains  !    And  how  many  of  those  tiny  little  grains  go 
to  make  up  the  smaU  handful  which  a  child  grasps  in 
Its  play.       Now  imagine  »  Baoaat»ia  ©f  th*t  Msd,  a 
miUion   miles    high,    reaching    from    the    earth   to  the 
tarthest  heavens,  and  a  million  miles  broad,  extending 
to  remotest  space,  and  a  million  miles  in  thickness:  and 
imagine  such  an  enormous  mase  of  countless  partieleB 
of  sand  multiplied  as  often  as  there  are  leaves  in  the 
forest,  drops  of  water  in  the  mighty  ocean,  feathers  on 
birds,   scales  on>  fish,   hairs  on   animals,  atoms  in  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  air:  and  imagine  that  at  the  end  of 
every  million  years  a  little  bird  came  to  that  mountain 
and  carried  away  in  its  beak  a  tiny  grain  o£  that  sanA 
How  many  millions  upon  millions  of  centuries  would  pass 
before  that  bird  had  carried  away  even  a  square  foot  of 
that  mountain,  how  many  »ons  upon  leons  of  ages  before 
it  had  carried  away  aJl-    Yet  at  the  end  of  that  inunen"* 
stretch  of  time  not  even  one  instant  of  eternity  eould 
be  said  to  have  ended.    At  the  end  of  all  those  billions 
and    trillions    of    years    eternity    would    have   scarcely 
begun.      And  if  that  mountain  rose  again  after  it  had 
been  all  carried  away,  and  if  the  bird  o»me  a«ain  and 
earned  it  all  aw»y  again  grain  by  grain :  »nd  if  it  so  roi« 
and  sank  as  many  times  as  there  are  stars  in  th«  skji 
atoms  m  the  air,  drops  of  water  in  the  sea,  le»»«»* 
the  trees,  feathers  upon  birds,  scales  upon  fish,  !»«• 
upon  animals,  at  the  end  of  aU  those  innnmerable  rinai* 
and  sinkings  of  that  immeasurably  vast  mountain  »•* 
one  single  instant  of  eternity   could   be   said  to  U»» 
ended;  even  then,  at  the  end  of  such  a  period,  after  *•• 


OTD  of  time  the  mere  thought  of  which  makes  our  very 
brain  reel  dizrily,  eternity  would  have  scarcely  begun. 
A  holy  saint  (one  of  our  own  fathers,  I  believe  it  was) 
WW  once  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  hell.  It  seemed  to  bim 
that  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  great  hall,  dark  and 
silent  save  for  the  ticking  of  a  great  clock.  The  ticking 
went  on  unceauiingly ;  and  it  seemed  to  this  saint  that 
the  sound  of  the  ticking  was  the  ceaseless  repetition 
of  the  words :  ever,  never ;  ever,  never.  Ever  to  be  in 
hell,  never  to  be  in  heaven  ;  ever  to  be  shut  off  from  the 
presence  of  God,  never  to  enjoy  the  beatific  vision ; 
ever  to  be  eaten  with  flames,  gnawed  by  vermin,  goaded 
with  burning  spikes,  never  to  be  free  from  those  pains ; 
ever  to  have  the  conscience  upbraid  one,  the  memory 
enrage,  the  mind  filled  with  darkness  and  despair,  ne'ver 
to  escape;  ever  to  curse  and  revile  the  foul  demons  who 
gloat  fiendishly  over  the  misery  of  their  dupes,  never 
to  b^old  the  shining  raiment  of  the  blessed  ■  pirits ; 
ever  to  cry  out  of  the  abyss  of  fire  to  God  for  an  instant, 
a  single  instajit,  of  respite  from  such  awful  agony,  never 
to  receive,  even  for  an  instant,  God's  pardon;  ever  to 
suffer,  rever  to  enjoy ;  ever  to  be  damned,  never  to  be 
saved;  ever,  never;  ever,  never.  O,  what  a  dreadful 
punishment !  An  eternity  of  endless  agony,  of  endless 
bodily  and  spiritual  torment,  without  one  ray  of  hope, 
without  one  moment  of  cessation,  of  agony  limitless  in 
intensity,  of  torment  infinitely  varied,  of  torture  that 
sustains  eternally  that  which  it  etemaUy  devours,  of 
anguish  that  everlastingly  preys  upon  the  spirit  while 
it  racks  the  flesh,  an  eternity,  every  instant  of  which  is 
itself  an  eternity  of  woe.  Such  is  the  terrible  punish- 
ment decreed  for  those  who  die  in  mortal  sin  by  an 
ahughty  and  a  just  God. 

Yes,  a  just  God  !  Men,  reasoning  always  as  men,  are 
astonished  that  God  should  mete  out  an  everlasting  and 
injnite  punishment  in  the  fires  of  hell  for  a  single 
grievous  sin.  They  reason  thus  because,  blinded  by  the 
gross  illusion  of  the  flesh  and  the  darkness  of  human 
understanding  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  the 
liideous  malice  of  mortal  sin.  They  reason  thus  because 
they  are  unable  to  comprehend  that  even  venial  sin  is 
of  such  a  foul  and  hideous  nature  that  even  if  the 
omnipotent  Creator  could  end  aU  the  evil  and  misery  in 
the  world  the  wars,  the  diseases,  the  robberies,  the 
crime,  the  deaths,  the  murders,  on  condition  that  he 
allowed  a  single  venial  sin  to  pass  unpunished,  a  single 
venial  sin,  a  lie,  an  angry  look,  a  moment  of  wilful  sloth. 
He,  the  great  (Mnnipotent  God  could  not  do  so  because 
sm,  be  it  in  thought  or  deed,  is  a  transgression  of  His 
law,  and  God  would  not  be  God,  if  He  did  not  punish 
the  transgressor. 

A  sin,  an  instant  of  rebellious  pride  of  the  intellect, 
made  Lucifer  and  a  third  part  of  the  cohorts  of  angels 
fall  from  their  glory.  A  sin,,  an  instant  of  folly  and  weak- 
ness, drove  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  Eden  and  brought 
Math  and  suffering  into  the  world-  To  retrieve  the 
Mnsequences  of  that  sin  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God 
came  down  to  earth,  lived  and  suffered  and  died  a  most 
Punful  death,  hanging  for  three  hours  on  the  cross. 

0,  my  dear  little  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  we 
then  offend  that  good  Redeemer  and  provoke  His 
soger!  Will  we  trample  again  upon  that  torn  and 
MMgled  corpse  ?  WUl  we  spit  upon  that  face  so  full 
"'sorrow  and  love  ?  Will  we  too,  like  the  cruel  Jews 
Md  the  bruUl  soldiers,  mock  that  gentle  and  com- 
J""?"»ate  Saviour  Who  trod  alone  for  our  sake  the 
wiul  winepress  of  sorrow?  Every  word  of  sin  is  a 
^und  ID  His  tender  side.  Every  sinful  act  is  a  thorn 
Tiew'?!^/  head.  Every  impure  thought,  deliberately 
iovin*  ■  '"  *  ^^^  '*"*'"  transfixing  that  sacred  and 
g  Heart.  No,  no.  It  is  unpossible  for  any  human 
J^g  to  do  that  whieh  offends  so  deeply  the  divine 
»«nv  i'.,*^**  ''hich  i«  punished  by  an  eternity  of 
m»kl'  *'^''*>  crucifies  again  the  Son  of  God  and 

J  •»  a  mockery  of  Him. 

toX'f  '"  ^T^  *•***  ™y  P<»<"  "t"^  "»*y  •»*»•  »v»iled 
of  nL  r°*™  in  holiness  thoee  who  are  in  a  state 
«l>e  s^tJ  ,  «*''«"8«'»en  the  wavering,  to  lead  back  to 
Hch  b«        ^'^*'  *•**  P°**'  ""^  ****  **"  »*»»7ed  if  any 

*«*  meTifl*  ^"^     ^  P^y  *»  «'^>  *"«'  "l"  y<™  Vtvf 
•oe.  that  we  may  r^mt  of  ou»  aMK    I  wiU  aik 


you  now,  all  of  you,  to  repeat  after  me  the  act  of  con- 
trition, kneeling  here  in  this  humble  chapel  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  He  is  there  in  the  tabernacle  burning 
with  love  for  mankind,  ready  to  comfort  the  aflBicted. 
Be  not  afraid.  No  matter  how  many  or  how  foul  the 
sins  if  only  you  repent  of  them  they  will  be  forgiven 
you.  Let  no  worldly  shame  hold  you  back.  God  is 
still  the  merciful  Lord  who  wishes  not  the  eternal  death 
of  the  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  be  converted  and  live. 

He  calls  you  to  Him.  You  are  His.  He  made  you 
out  of  nothing.  He  loved  you  as  only  a  God  can  love. 
His  arms  are  open  to  receive  you  even  though  you  have 
aiimed  against  Him.  Come  to  Him,  poor  sinner,  poor 
vain  and  erring  sinner.  Now  is  the  accepUble  time. 
Now  is  the  hour. 

The  priest  rose  andoturning  towards  the  altar  knelt 
upon  the  step  before  the  tabernacle  in  the  fallen  gloom. 
He  waited  till  all  in  the  chapel  had  knelt  and  every  least 
noise  was  stilL  Then,  raising  his  head,  he  repeated  the 
act  of  contrition,  phrase  by  phrase,  with  fervour.  The 
boys  answered  him  phrase  by  phrase.  Stephen,  his 
tongue  cleaving  to  his  palate,  bowed  his  head,  praying 
with  his  heart. 

—  0  my  Odd!  — 
— ^  0  my  God!  — 

—  /  am  heartily  sorry  — 

—  /  am  heartily  sorry  — 

—  for  having  offended  Thee  — 

—  for  having  offended  Thee  — 

—  and  I  detest  my  sins  — 

—  and  I  detest  my  sins  — 

—  above  every  other  evil  — 

—  above  every  other  evil  

—  because  they  displease  Thee,  my  Ood,  — 
-^  because  they  displease  Thee,  my  God,  — 

—  Who  art  so  deserving  — 

—  Who  art  so  deserving  — 

—  of  all  my  love  — 

—  of  ail  my  love  — 

—  and  I  firmly  purpose  — 

—  and  I  firmly  purpose  — 

—  by  Thy  Holy  grace  — 

—  by  Thy  Holy  grace  — 

—  never  nu>re  to  offend  Thee  — 

—  nerer  more  to  offend  Thee  — 

—  and  to  amend  my  life  — 

—  and  to  amend  mv  life  — 

He  went  up  to  his  room  after  dinner  in  order  to  be 
alone  with  his  soul:  and  at  every  step  his  soul  seemed 
to  sigh :  at  every  step  his  soul  mounted  with  his  feet, 
sighing  in  the  ascent,  through  a  region  of  viscid  gloom. 

He  halted  on  the  landing  before  the  door  and  then 
grasping  the  porcelain  knob,  opened  the  door  quickly. 
He  waited  in  fear,  his  soul  pining  within  him,  praying 
silently  that  death  might  not  touch  his  brow  as  he 
passed  over  the  thrcBhotd,  that  the  fiends  That  inhabit 
darkness  might  not  be  given  pwwer  over  him.  He 
waited  still  at  the  threshold  aa  at  the  entrance  to  some 
dark  cave.  Faces  were  there ;  eyes :  they  waited  and 
watched. 

—We  knew  perfectly  well  of  course  that  although  it 
was  bound  to  come  to  the  light  he  would  find  consider- 
able difficulty  in  endeavouring  to  try  to  induce  himself 
to  try  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  spiritual  pl«ii- 
potentiary  and  so  we  knew  of  course  perfectly  well — 

Murmuring  faces  waited  and  watched;  murmurous 
voices  filled  the  dark  sheU  of  the  cave.  He  feared 
intensely  in  spirit  and  in  flesh  but,  raising  his  head 
bravely,  he  strode  into  the  room  firmly.  A  doorway, 
a  room,  the  same  room,  same  window.  He  told  him- 
self calmly  that  those  words  had  absolutely  no  sense 
which  had  seemed  to  rise  murmurously  from  the  dark. 
He  told  himself  that  it  was  simply  his  room  with  the 
door  open. 

He  closed  the  d»or  and,  walking  swiftly  to  the  bed, 
knelt  beoide  it  and  ooT«red  his  face  with  his  hands. 
His  hands  wore  cold  and  damp  and  his  limbs  a^ed 
with  chfll.  Bsdtly  imrest  and  ehiU  and  weariness  beset 
him,  routing  hns  tboagiitB.  Why  was  he  kneeling  there 
like  a  child  saying  his  evening  pra(yeTS?  To  be  al<Mie 
wiMi  hrn  seni',  to  examine  has  conaeianoe,  le  meet  his 
siae  ftee  to  tem,  to  reeail  their  times  and  mwniwrs  Mii 
circumstanees,  to  weep  ovv  them.    Be  <oe«M  avt  wwap. 
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He  could  not  summon  them  to  hia  memory.  He  felt 
only  an  ache  of  soul  and  body,  his  whole  being,  memory, 
will,  understanding,  flesh,  benumbed  and  weary. 

That  was  the  work  of  devils,  to  scatter  his  thoughts 
and  overcloud  his  conscience,  assailing  him  at  the  gates 
of  the  cowardly  and  sin-corrupted  flesh :  and,  praying 
Gk)d  timidly  to  fdrgive  him  his  weakness,  he  crawled 
up  on  to  the  bed  and  wrapping  the  blankets  closely 
about  him,  covered  his  face  again  with  his  hands.  He 
had  sinned.  He  had  sinned  so  deeply  against  heaven 
Mid  before  God  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  caUed 
God's  child. 

Could  it  be  that  he,  Stephen  Dedalus,  had  done  those 
things  ?  His  conscience  sighed  in  answer.  Yes,  he  had 
done  them,  secretly,  filthily,  time  after  time,  and, 
hardened  in  sinful  impenitence,  he  had  dared  to  wear 
the  mask  of  holiness  before  the  tabernacle  itself  while 
his  soul  within  was  a  living  mass  of  corruption.  How 
came  it  that  God  had  not  struck  him  dead?  The 
leprous  company  of  his  sins  closed  about  him,  breathing 
upon  him,  bending  over  him  from  all  sides.  He  strove 
to  forget  them  in  an  act  of  prayer,  huddling  his  limbs 
closer  together  and  binding  down  his  eyelids:  but  the 
senses  of  the  soul  would  not  be  bound  and,  though  his 
eyes  were  shut  fast,  he  saw  the  places  where  he  had 
sinned  and  though  his  ears  were  tightly  covered,  he 
heard.  He  desired  with  aU  his  will  not  to  hear  nor 
see.  He  desired  till  his  frame  shook  under  the  strain 
of  his  desire  and  until  the  senses  of  his  soul  closed. 
They  closed  for  an  instant  and  then  opened.     He  saw. 

A  field  of  stiff  weeds  and  thistles  and  tufted  nettle- 
bunches.  Thick  among  the  tufts  of  rank  stiff  growth 
lay  battered  canisters  and  clots  and  coils  of  solid 
excrement.  ,  A  faint  marsh-light  struggling  upwards 
from  all  the  ordure  through  the  bristling  grey-green 
weeds.  An  evil  smell,  faint  and  foul  as  the  light, 
curled  upwards  sluggishly  out  of  the  canisters  and  from 
the  stale  crusted  dung. 

Creatures  were  in  the  field ;  one,  three,  six :  creatures 
were  moving  in  the  field,  hither  and  thither.  Goatish 
creatures  with  human  faces,  homy  browed,  lightly 
bearded  and  grey  as  indiarubber.  The  malice  of  evil 
glittered  in  their  hard  eyes,  as  they  moved  hither  and 
thither,  trailing  their  long  tails  behind  them.  A  rictus 
of  cruel  malignity  lit  up  greyly  their  old  bony  faces. 
One  was  clasping  about  his  ribs  a  torn  flannel  waist- 
coat, another  complained  monotonously  as  his  beard 
stuck  in  the  tufted  weeds.  Soft  language  issued  from 
their  spittleless  lips  as  they  swished  in  slow  circles 
round  and  round  the  field,  Winding  hither  and  thither 
through  the  weeds,  dragging  their  long  tails  amid  the 
rattling  canisters.  They  moved  in  slow  circles, 
circling  closer  and  closer  to  enclose,  to  enclose,  soft 
issuing  from  their  lips,  4b^r  long  swiahiBg 
tails  besmeared  with  sttile  shite,  thrusting  upwards 
their  terrific  faces    .    .     . 

Help ! 

He  flung  the  blankets  from  him  madly  to  free  his  face 
and  neck  That  was  his  hell.  God  had  allowed  him  to 
see  the  hell  reserved  for  his  sins:  stinking,  bestial, 
mafignant,  a  hell  of  lecherous  goatish  fiends.  For  him  ! 
For  him ! 

He  sprang  from  the  bed,  the  reeking  odour  pouring 
down  his  throat,  clogging  and  revolting  his  entrails. 
Air!  The  air  of  heaven!  He  stumbled  towards  the 
•window,  groaning  and  almost  fainting  with  sickness. 
At  the  washstand  a  convulsion  seized  him  within;  and, 
clasping  his  cold  forehead  wildly,  he  vomited  profusely 
in  agony. 

When  the  fit  had  spent  itself  he  walked  weakly  to  the 
window  and  Ufting  the  sash,  sat  in  a  comer  of  the 
embrasure  and  leaned  his  elbow  upon  the  sill.  The 
rain  had  drawn  off;  and  amid  the  moving  vapours  from 
point  to  point  of  light  the  city  was  spinning  about  her- 
self a  soft  cocoon  of  yellowish  haze.  Heaven  was  still 
aad  faintly  luminous  and  the  air  sweet  to  breathe  as 
in  a  thicket  drenched  with  showers:  and  amid  peace 
and  shunmering  lights  and  quiet  fragrance  he  made  a 
covenant  with  his  heart. 
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—  Be  once  had  meant  to  come  on  earth  in  heavtnU  «h^ 
hut  we  nnned:  and  then  Be  could  not  .afely  vi,ii  „,  i^/*^ 
a  shrouded  majetty  and  a  bedimmed  radiance  for  Be 
God.  So  Be  came  Bimielf  in  weakneti  not  in  power cmdn 
sent  thee,  a  creature  in  Bis  stead,  with  a  creature',  col' 
hness  and  lustre  suited  to  our  state.  And  now  thy  very  Z' 
and  form,  dear  mother,  speak  to  u,  of  the  Xternal;  notU, 
earthly  beauty,  dangerous  to  look  upon,  but  like  the  montitui 
star  which  is  thy  emblem,  bright  and  musical,  breathiM 
purity,  telling  of  heaven  and  infusing  peace.  0  harbingerZ 
day!  0  light  of  the  pilgrim!  Lead  us  still  as  than  hJt 
led.  In  the  dark  night,  across  the  bleak  wilderness  guide  iif 
on  to  our  Lord  Jesus,  guide  us  home.  — 

His  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears  and,  looking  humbly 
up  to  heaven,  he  wept  for  the  innocence  he  had  lost 

When  evening  had  fallen  he  left  the  house  and  the 
first  touch  of  the  damp  dark  air  and  the  noise  of  the 
door  as  it  closed  behind  him  made  ache  again  his 
conscience,  lulled  by  prayer  and  tears.  Confess! 
Confess !  It  was  not  enough  to  lull  the  conscience  with  a 
tear  and  a  prayer.  He  had  to  kneel  before  the  minister 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  tell  over  his  hidden  sins  truly 
and  repentantly.  Before  he  heard  again  the  footboard 
of  the  housedoor  trail  over  the  threshold  as  it  opened 
to  let  him  in,  before  he  saw  again  the  table  in  the 
kitchen  set  for  supper  he  would  have  knelt  and  con- 
fessed.   It  was  quite  simple. 

The  ache  of  conscience  ceased  and  he  walked  onward 
swiftly  through  the  dark  streets.  There  were  so  many 
flagstones  on  the  footpath  of  that  street  and  so  many 
streets  in  that  city  and  so  many  cities  in  the  world. 
Yet  eternity  had  no  end.  He  was  in  mortal  sin.  Even 
once  was  a  mortal  sin.  It  could  halppen  in  an  instant 
But  how  so  quickly  1  By  seeing  or  by  thinking  of  seeing. 
The  eyes  see  the  thing,  without  having  wished  first  to 
see.  Then  in  an  instant  it  happens.  But  does  that 
part  of  the  body  understand  or  what!  The  serpent, 
the  most  subtle  beast  of  the  field.  It  must  understand 
when  it  desires  in  one  instant  and  then  prolongs  its  own 
desire  instant  after  instant  sinftiUy.  It  feels  and  under- 
stands and  desires.  What  a  horrible  thing !  Who  made 
it  to  be  like  that,  a  bestial  part  of  the  body  able  to 
understand  bestially  and  desire  bestially  1  Was  that 
then  he  or  an  inhuman  thing  moved  by  a  lower  soull 
His  soul  sickened  at  the  thought  of  a  torpid  snaky 
life  feeding  itself  out  of  the  tender  marrow  of  his  life 
and  fattening  upon  the  slime  of  lust.  O  why  was  that 
so?    O  why? 

He  cowered  in  the  shadow  of  the  thought  abasing 
himself  in  the  awe  of  God  Who  had  made  all  things 
and  all  men.  Madness.  Who  could  think  such  » 
thought  ?  And  cowering  in  darkness  and  abject  he 
prayed  mutely  to  his  angel  guardian  to  drive  away  with 
his  sword  the  demon  that  was  whispering  to  his  brain. 

The  whisper  ceased  and  he  knew  then  clearly  that  his 
own  soul  had  sinned  in  thought  and  word  and  deed 
wilfully  through  his  own  body.  Confess!  He  had  to 
confess  every  sin.  How  could  he  utter  in  words  to  the 
priest  what  he  had  done  ?  Must,  must.  Or  how  coold 
he  explain  without  dying  of  shame  1  Or  how  could  he 
have  done  such  things  without  shame?  A  madnwo- 
Confess  I  O  he  would  indeed  to  be  free  and  '•"I*?' 
again !  Perhaps  the  priest  would  know.  O  dear  God  ■ 
He  walked  on  and  on  through  ill-lit  streets,  fearing 
to  stand  still  for  a  moment  lest  it  might  seem  that  W 
held  back  from  what  awaited  him,  fearing  to  arrive 
at  that  towards  which  he  stiU  turned  with  longu* 
How  beautiful  must  be  a  soul  in  the  state  of  grace  when 
God  looked  upon  it  with  love! 

Frowsy  girls  sat  along  the  curbstones  before  their 
baskets  of  herrings.  Their  dank  hair  hung  traUed  «^ 
their  brows.  They  were  not  beautiful  to  see  «»  ™W 
crouched  in  the  mire.  But  their  souls  were  M**/* 
God;  and  if  their  souls  were  in  a  state  of  grw*^ 
were  radiant  to  see :  and  God  loved  them,  seeing  »»»• 
A  wasting  breath  of  humiliation  blew  bleakly  o'™ 
his  soul  to  think  of  how  he  had  faUen,  to  feel  that  tM" 
souls  were  dearer  to  God  than  his.  The  wind  ^^*J'^ 
him  and  {kasaed  on  to  the  myriads  and  myriads  of  oxi^ 


srfuls  on  whom  God's  favour  shone  now  more  and  now 
less,  stars  now  brighter  and  now  dimmer,  sustained 
and  failing.  And  the  glimmering  souls  passed  away, 
sustained  and  failing,  merged  in  a  moving  breath.  One 
soul  was  lost;  a  tiny  soul:  his.  It  flickered  once  and 
went  out,  forgotten,  lost.  The  end:  black  cold  void 
waste. 

Consciousness  of  place  came  ebbing  back  to  him 
slowly  over  a  vast  tract  of  time  unlit,  unfelt,  unlived. 
The  squalid  scene  composed  itself  around  him;  the 
common  accents,  the  burning  gasjets  in  the  shops, 
odours  of  fish  and  spirits  and  wet  sawdust,  moving  men 
and  women.  An  old  woman  was  about  to  cross  the 
street,  an  oilcan  in  her  hand.  He  bent  down  and  asked 
her  was  there  a  chapel  near. 
-A  chapel,  sir?  Yes,  sir.  Church  Street  Chapel. — 
-Church?—  *^ 

She  shifted  the  can  to  her  other  hand  and  directed 
him:  and,  as  she  held  out  her  reeking  withered  right 
hand  under  its  fringe  of  shawl,  he  bent  lower  towards 
her,  saddened  and  soothed  by  her  voice. 

—  Thank  you.  — 

—  You  are  quite  welcome,  sir.  — 

The  candles  on  the  high  altar  had  been  extinguished 
but  the  fragrance  of  incense  still  floated  down  the  dim 
nave.  Bearded  workmen  with  pious  faces  were  guiding 
a  canopy  out  through  a  side  door,  the  sacristan  aiding 
them  with  quiet  gestures  and  words.  A  few  of  the 
faithful  still  lingered  praying  before  one  of  the  side- 
altars  or  kneeling  in  the  benches  near  the  confessionals. 
He  approached  timidly  and  knelt  at  the  last  bench  in 
the  body,  thankful  for  the  peace  and  silence  and  fragrant 
shadow  of  the  church.  The  board  on  which  he  knelt 
was  narrow  and  worn  and  those  who  knelt  near  him 
were  humble  foUowers  of  Jesus.  Jesus  too  had  been 
bom  m  poverty  and  had  worked  in  the  shop  of  a  car- 
penter, cuttmg  boards  and  planing  them,  and  had  first 
spoken  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  poor  fishermen, 
tewhmg  all  men  to  be  meek  and  humble  of  heart. 

He  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands,  bidding  his  heart 
be  meek  and  humble  that  he  might  be  like  those  who 
taelt  beside  him  and  his  prayer  as  acceptable  as  theirs. 
He  prayed  beside  them  but  it  was  hard.  His  soul  was 
foul  with  sin  and  he  dared  not  ask  forgiveness  with  the 
simple  trust  of  those  whom  Jesus,  in  the  mysterious 
ways  of  God,  had  caUed  first  to  His  side,  the  carpenters, 
tne  hshermen,  poor  and  simple  people  following  a  lowly 
trade,  handling  and  shaping  the  wood  of  trees,  mending 
tneu'  nets  with  patience. 

A  tall  figure  came  down  the  aisle  and  the  penitents 
"tirred:  and,  at  the  last  moment  glancing  up  swiftly 
He  saw  a  long  grey  beard  and  the  brown  habit  of  a 
capuchin.  The  priest  entered  the  box  and  was  hidden. 
m  penitents  rose  and  entered  th©  confessional  at 
u^her  side.  The  wooden  slide  was  drawn  back  and  the 
iMt  murmur  of  a  voice  troubled  the  silence. 

His  blood  began  to  murmur  in  his  veins,  murmuring 
d^m*  't  .*;    ""J.*^,  summoned  from  its  sleep  to  bear  its 

mv  .^  Jf-  ^'^"'  °^  ^^  f«"  '^^  p^^^^'y  a-^"*"  fell 

'0%  fighting  on  the  houses  of  men.  They  stirred, 
w&bng  from  sleep,  troubled  by  the  heated  air. 
the  If  7^"  1^°^  ^"^^  '^^^  penitent  emerged  from 
wom^n  °V''^bo^-  The  farther  slide  was  drawn.  A 
pSttff^  ,''"^**^y  ""^  ^""^^^y  ^here  the  first 
a.       M  "^  ^*''*-    ^*"«  f""t  ni'i™°>-  began  again. 

Pu?onTf  ^f/^'^^  *''«  "•'''P*''-  He  coufd  staid  up, 
TO  one  foot  before  the  other  and  walk  out  softly  and 

He  coIih'  rn"'  '■"^  *''"*^y  *''™"8''  **>«  ^''^^  st«-eet8. 
te Jbl"  **'"  ?*=*P«  f"-"™  t***  "ba^e.  Had  it  been  any 
LiWe  fir^fl  u"*  *^*'  ""^  »^  ■     H»d  it  been  murder ! 

ShZe   i  '     "?''l*r    shameful    words,     shameful    acts. 

*iflin«  ,n^^r^-  ^°  ""y  '*  ^  ''«'-<l''  '■  His  soul, 
"^8  and  helpless  would  cease  to  be. 

«»  fart  W   ^**  ^J^"^  ^^^    ^  penitent  emerged  from  * 
out      A      "u^"^-  *''•'"  "*•  .°*^*'  penitent  had  come 


He  beat  his  breast  with  his  fist  humbly,  secretly  under 
cover  of  the  wooden  armrest.  He  would  be  at  one  with 
others  and  with  God  He  would  love  his  neighbour 
He  would  love  God  Who  had  made  and  loved  him.  He 
wou  d  kneel  and  pray  with  others  and  be  happy.  God 
would  look  down  on  him  aud  on  them  and  would  love 
tnem  all. 

It  was  easy  to  be  good.  God's  yoke  was  sweet  and 
Ugnt.  It  was  better  never  to  have  sinned,  to  have 
remamed  always  a  child,  for  God  loved  little  children 
and  suffered  them  to  come  to  Him.  It  was  a  terrible 
and  a  sad  thmg  to  sin.  But  God  was  merciful  to  poor 
smners  who  were  truly  sorry.  How  true  that  was! 
Itiat  was  mdeed  goodness. 

The  slide  was  shot  to  suddenly.     The  penitent' came 

w;Li     ■  7*!u°*?*-    ^  '*°*^  "P  '"  ^''"°'  and  walked 
Dlmdly  mto  the  box. 

At  last  it  had  come.     He  knelt  in  the  silent  gloom 

and  raised  his  eyes  to  the  white  crucifix  suspended  above 

him.     God  could  see  that  he  was  sorry.     He  would  tell 

all    his    sms.       His    confession    would    be    long,    long. 

Everybody  m  the  chapel  would  know  then  what  a  sinner 

he  had  been.     Let  them  know.     It  was  true.     But  God 

had  promised  to  forgive  him  if  he  was  sorry      He  was 

sorry.     He  clasped  his  hands  and  raised  them  towards 

the  white  form,  praying  with  his  darkened  eyes,  praying 

with  aU  his  tremblmg  b.  dy,  swaying  his  head  to  and 

tro  Uke  a   ost  creature,  praying  with  whimpering  lips. 

—  Sorry!   Sorry!   O  sorry !  —  »-      b     po 

The  slide  clicked  back  and  his  heart  bounded  in  his 

breast.     The  face  of  an  old  priest  was  at  the  grating, 

averted  from  him,  leaning  upon  a  hand.     He  made  the 

sign  of  the  cross  and  prayed  of  the  priest  to  bless  him 

for  he  had  smned.     Then,  bowing  his  head,  he  repeated 

the  Confiteor  in  fnght.     At   the  words   my  m,<st  grievous 

fault  he  ceased,  breathless. 

chiTdT^    ^°°«    is    it    since    your    last    confession,  my 

—  A  long  time,  father.  — 

—  A  month,  my  child  ? — 

—  Longer,  father. — 

—  Three  months,  my  child?  — 

—  Longer,  father.  — 

—  Six  months  ?  — 

—  Eight  months,  father.— 

He  had  begun.     The  priest  asked : 

—  And  what  do  you  remember  siuce  that  time  ?  — 
He  began  to  confess  his  sins :  masses  missed,  pravers 

not  said,  lies.  »  r    j 

—  Anything  else,  my  child?  — 

Sins  of  anger,  envy  of  others,  gluttony,  vanity,   dis- 
obedience. 

—  Anything  else,  my  child?  — 


""t      A    »  w      T-  """'"  "'"'  o"»er  penitent  Had  come 
•Mets  aT   Y  .l^'^S   no«e    floated    in    vaporous 

«»dWsh2        *^'^  '*^  whispering  Tapoar.  wlMspering 


There  was  no  help.     He  murmured : 

—  I  .  .  .  committed  sins  of  impurity,  father.— 
The  priest  did  not  turn  his  head. 

—  With  yourself,  my  child?  — 

—  And     .  .  with  others.  — 

—  With  women,   my  child?  — 

—  Yes,  father.  — 

—  Were  they  married  women,  my  child?— 
He  did  not  know.     His  sins  trickled  from  his  lips,  one 

by    one,    trickled    m    shameful    drops    from    his    soul 
festering  and  oozing  like  a  sore,   a  squalid  stream  of 
vice.    The  last  sms  oozed  forth,  sluggish,  filthy.     There 
was  no  more  to  tell.     He  bowed  his  head,  overcome. 
The  priest  was  silent.     Then  he  asked: 

—  How  old  are  you,  my  child?  — 

—  Sixteen,    father.  — 
»  ^*  Jl^i*"'   passed   his   hand   several   times   over   his 
face.    Then,  resting  his  forehead  against  his  hand,  he 
leaned  towards  the  grating  and,  with  eyes  still  averted, 
spoke  slowly.     Hi»  voice  was  weary  and  old. 

—  You  are  very  young,  my  child  — he  said,  — and  let 
Die  implore  of  you  to  give  up  that  sin.  It  is  a  terrible 
sm.  It  kills  the  body  and  it  kills  the  soul.  It  is  the 
cause  of  many  crimes  and  misfortunes.  Give  it  up,  my 
child,  for  God's  sake.  It  is  dishonourable  and  unmanly. 
You  cannot  know  where  that  wretched  haibit  wiU  lead 
you  or  where  it  will  come  against  you.  As  long  as  you 
commit  that  sin,  my  poor  child,  you  will  never  be  worth 
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one  farthing  to  God.  Pray  to  onr  mother  Mary  to  help 
you.  She  will  help  you,  my  child.  Pray  to  Our  Blessed 
Lady  when  that  sin  comes  into  your  mind.  I  am  sure 
you  will  do  that,  will  yon  not  ?  You  repent  of  all  those 
sins.  I  am  sure  you  do.  And  you  will  promise  God 
now  that  by  His  holy  grace  you  will  never  offend  Him 
any  more  by  that  wicked  sin.  You  will  make  that 
solemn  promise  to  God,  will  you  notf  — 

— Yes,  father.  — 

The  old  and  weary  voice  fell  like  sweet  rain  upon  his 
quaking  pM-ching  heart.     How  sweet  and  sad  ! 

—  Do  so,  my  poor  child.  The  devil  has  led  you  astray. 
Drive  him  back  to  hell  when  he  tempts  you  to  dishonour 
your  body  in  that  way— the  foul  spirit  who  hates  Our 
Lord.  Promise  Ood  now  that  you  will  give  up  that 
sin,  that  wretched,  wretched  ain.  — 

Blinded  by  his  tears  and  by  the  light  of  God's 
mercifulness  he  bent  his  head  and  heard  the  grave  words 
of  absolution  spoken  and  saw  the  priest's  hand  raised 
above  him  in  token  of  forgiveness. 

—  God  bless  you,  my  child.     Pray  for  me. — 

He  knelt  to  say  his  penance,  praying  in  a  comer  of 
the  dark  nav«:  and  his  prayers  ascended  to  heaven 
from  his  purified  heart  like  perfume  streaming  upwards 
from  a  heart  of  white  rose. 

The  nraddy  streets  were  gay.  He  strode  homeward, 
conscious  of  an  invisible  grace  pervading  and  making 
light  hie  limb*.  In  spite  of  all  he  had  done  it.  He  had 
confessed  and  God  had  pardoned  him.  His  soul  was 
made  fair  and  holy  once  more,  holy  and  happy. 

It  would  be  beautiful  to  die  if  God  so  willed.  It  was 
beautiful  to  live  in  grace  a  life  of  peace  and  virtue  and 
forbearuice  with  others. 

He  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  not  daring  to  speak 
for  happineBB.  Till  that  moment  he  had  not  known 
how  beautiful  and  peaceful  life  could  be.  The  green 
square  of  paper  pinned  round  the  lamp  cast  down  a 
tender  shade.  On  the  dresser  was  a  plate  of  sausages 
and  whito  pudding  and  on  the  shelf  there  were  eggs. 
They  would  be  for  the  breakfast  in  the  morning  after 
the  communion  in  the  college  chapel.  White  pudding 
and  eggs  and  sausages  and  cups  of  tea.  How  simple 
and  beautiful  was  life  after  all !  And  life  lay  all  before 
him. 

In  a  dream  he  fell  asleep.  In  a  dream  he  rose  and 
saw  that  it  was  morning.  In  a  waking  dream  he  went 
through  the  quiet  morning  towards  the  college. 

The  boys  were  all  there,  kneeling  in  their  places.  He 
knelt  among  them,  happy  and  shy.  The  altar  was 
heaped  with  fragrant  masses  of  white  flowers:  and  in 
the  moniing  light  the  pale  flames  of  the  candles  among 
the  white  flowers  were  clear  and  silent  as  his  own  soul. 

He  knelt  before  the  altar  with  his  classmates,  holding 
the  altar  cloth  with  them  over  a  living  rail  of  bands. 
His  hands  were  trembling  and  his  soul  trembled  as  he 
heard  the  priest  pass  with  the  ciborium  from  communi 
cant  to  communicant. 

—  Corpus  Domini  nostri.  — 

Could  it  be  ?  He  knelt  there  sinless  and  timid :  and  he 
would  hold  upon  his  tongue  the  host  and  Ood  woilld 
enter  his  purified  body. 

—  /»  ritawi  eternam.     Amen. — 

Another  life !  A  life  of  grace  and  virtue  and  happiness  ! 
It  wa«  true.  It  was  not  a  dream  from  which  he  would 
wake.    The  past  was  past. 

—  Cerjm$  Domini  nostri. — 
The  ciborium  had  come  to  him. 

{To  be  continMd.) 

THE  PUBLIC. 
I  write  wise  words 
And  you  hear  them  not. 
I  write  wordr  of  folly 
And  you   read  in  tkeai 
Words  of  wisdom. 

• 

THE    BKWABD. 
If  it  were  merited 
There  were  no  merit 
In  your  love 
J'o*  me.  Ji.  a 
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FIGHTING    PARIS. 

JtTLT  30.— This  morning  it  was  impoasible  to  Ibcl 
change.  Post  office  and  tradesmen  besieged  by  D«onl 
wanting  to  change  notes;  one  lady  grew  quite  mw^ 
with  an  unfortunate  official  because  she  could  not  obK» 
her.  The  evening  papers  were  late.  When  they  arrivS 
there  was  such  a  rush  for  them  that  my  coat  wag  torn 
m  the  struggle.  I  took  some  boots  to  be  mended,  but 
the  shoemaker  refused  to  touch  them,  sayin«  he  Wi 
too  many  boots  to  attend  to.  These  are  the  hti 
tangible  examples  I  have  experienced  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  not  having  been  out  for  a  week.  Drums  were 
beating  all  day.     Tradesmen  come  with  bills  due. 

Observations  while  watching  train  come  in  aX  the 
station :  1  cannot  think  how  it  is  some  people  consider 
that  warfare  and  the  present  stage  of  civilisation  «re 
antagonistic  when,  on  the  contrary,  everything  modern 
pomts  to  it.  Machinery  ia  martial,— what  is  more 
martial  than  a  railway  train,  a  railway  line,  in  fact 
every  item  of  a  railway  system?  Iron  in  itself  is 
martial.  And  what  more  martial  than  aeroplanes  and 
motor-cars !  The  very  costumes  worn  by  men  in  daily 
life  are  martial  in  their  strict  uniformity  and  utilitariaii 
simplicity.  Sports  are  martial.  This  is  very  much  a 
martial  age,  yet  "universal  peace"  was  less  gpobn 
about  m  more  effeminate  periods.  When  men  wore 
lace  they  never  questioned  the  justice  of  fighting. 

Gossip:  I  read  in  the  papers  that  you  have  to  pay 
for  your  drinks  at  the  cafes  in  advance,  many  people 
expecting  change  for  notes  of  a  hundred  francs  on 
paying  for  a  bock.  The  dealers  who  sold  the  revolver 
to  Mme.  Caillaux  with  which  she  killed  M.  Calmette, 
advertise -that  if  you  want  to  aim  straight  (presumably 
at  Germans?)  you  should  practise  shooting  in  their 
galleries. 

August    1.— News    this    morning    of    the    murder  of 
Jaures.     Murderer  will  be  punished  or  put  in  an  asylum 
while  Mme.   GaillauT  is  pronounced  guiltless.    Yet  her 
deed  was  interested  while  his  was  disinterested.    Went 
to  town  for  the  first  tipie  since  a  week  accompanied  by 
M.   O.     We  take  the  boat  to  Paris,  where  we  observe 
enormous  crowds  waiting  outside  Potin'g,  the  grocers, 
also  outside  the  Consular  Agencies.     The  big  dr^)e«j 
stores,   though  still  open,   are  deserted.     The  salesmen 
stand  about  in  slack  faahion.     Meet  a  lady  who  telld 
us  she  knows  some  young  men  have  already  been  called 
to  join  their  regiments.     At  Dr.  de  N.'s  his  secretijy 
tells  me  the  former  has  received  information  that  the 
general   mobilisation   will   be  ordered    this    afternoon. 
He   is  preparing  to   join  his  regiment,   as  is  also  his 
man-servant.       I  regret  that  he  should  leave  without 
my  being  able  to  say  good-bye  to  him  and  hope  to  meet 
him  m  tLe  course  of  the  day.     M.  O.  says  there  is  etill 
no  need  for  alarm,  as  many  people  said  the  order  would 
be  given  out  at  three  o'clock  this  morning.     At  a  bsnk 
where  she  calls  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  she  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  money.     The  street*  Me 
full  of  cabs  and  motors  laden  with  families  and  lugg««e 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  Gares  du  Nord  and  Brt- 
An   apprehension  seizes  my  friend  who  hastens  home 
to  prepare  to  leave  that  evening  for  the  country.     I 
proceed  by  mitro  to  the  publisher  O.  C     Here  I  learn 
a  secret  mobilisation  has  been  in  course  for  some  days, 
many  of  the  ycunger  men  having  been  called  out  siagly 
Mr.   G.   C.   is  absent  and  his  brother,   a  married  lats 
with  two  little  children,   tells  me,   on  inquiry,  that  i 
there  is  a  general  mobilisation  he  leaves  on  the  twelfUi 
da,y.       I  sympathise   with    him   and    he    replies  w>* 
simplicity:   "Each  one  must  do  his  duty."    ThendS  t» 
Mme.  F.  K.  V.'s  wi>o  is  terror-struck.    Her  husband  i« 
in  Switaerland  and  a  telegram  which   does  not  M*" 
apprehensive  has  just  arrived  frcm  him,  having  *«•» 
day  on  the  way.     Now  events  begin  to  hustie  eaehflU* 
Ob  leaving  meet  the  poet  G.-C.   C,  -mho  is  expiito 
hi*  notificataoo  to  leave  hourly.       His  face  is  •*« 
transformed ;  it  is  hard  and  settled  and  his  mtfMt  >• 
brief  and  practical       Bejoin  Mme.  V.  as  prostratM' 
ever.     Several  brothers  and  otiier  relatives  of  !»••»**' 
hATC  to  to  to  the  IroMi.      N«t  batef  aUe  to  *"*"' 


inactivity  indoors  I  propose  buying  supplies,  rumours 
being  ftb""'  ^^^^  prices  are  going  up  as  supplies  go 
out.  Meet  a  man  who  says  the  mobilisation  is 
ordered  and  the  bills  are  posted  at  the  railway 
stations,  post  offices,  etc.  I  quickly  tell  Mme-  V.  and 
go  to  the  station  opposite  where  a  small  bill  announces 


j|;U   W   w"^    "«"' -I-*--- .. -.^.w    „    aaua.ii    uiU    {UUlOUnCCl 

that  the  general  mobilisation  will  begin  from  midnight. 
People  read  it  silently.       I  now  telephone   again  to 
Dr.  de  N.'s  to  find  I  shall  probably  not  be  able  to  see 
him  before  his  departure  to  join  his  corps.     Return  to 
Mme-  V.'s,  and  our  nervousness  is  such— after  the  recent 
strain— that  we   make   up   our   minds   to   distract   our 
thoughts  provision  hunting.       The  streets   are  already 
crowded  with  weeping  women  and  men  carrying  parcels 
(containing  service  boots)  or  portmanteaux.     Cabs  and 
motors  race   by  carrying   officers   and   mobilised   men. 
We  go  through  a  very  poor  quarter,  the  Rue  MoufPetard 
and  the  silence  and  resignation  in  presence  of  events 
which  affect  the  population  very  heavily  are  remarkable 
The  order  has  been  out  but  an  hour  or  two  and  from 
almost  every  house  emerge  men  ready  to  march'     The 
rapidity  of  it  all  is  bewildering.     The  woman  serving  us 
m  one  shop  is  in  tears ;   another  is  too  distracted   to 
count  her  change.     Having  left  Mme.   V.  at  her  house 
I  now  make  my  way  to  the  station,  intending  to  take 
a  tram  home.     Laden  with  parcels  I  have  to  go  on  foot 
as  there  are  no    buses  or  trams  to  be  had.     We   had 
already  seen  lines  of  motor-'buses  being  driven  to  their 
warehouses  at  si.x  o'clock.     The  silence  in  the  streets, 
only  interrupted  by  the  incessant  hoot  of  motor-horns 
IS  striking.    Ministerial  biUs  have  sprung  out  here  aad 
there  mourning   the   death   of   Jaures   and    asking   the 
n»  ion  for  unity  m   this  hour  of  general   trial.       The 
policemen     guardmg     the     senate-house     carry     huge 
revovers    hanging     at     their     side.       At   The     Ga^e 
Montparna^e  the  crowd  is  enormous  and  to  my  ktmI 
rn  '  fi"d  r«ni  forbidden  entrance  by  i^ficfmen 
at  the  doors.    And  it  is  well,  for  if  I  had  entered!  should 

f  humanity  mside  composed  entirely  of  men  off  to  join 
t  trXlrfl  «";,r«-  -  -bdued  excitement 
mltarrrL  '  ^  T  ^l^'  «"»opoli8«d  henceforth  by 
rn^tary  requirements.     So  back  on  foot  to  Mme    V  's 

aw  rrwet'h"  '7.'''**  "'^^^  *^«  '^^  -'  newspape " 
suddenlvl!  'l^*'^^  f  ""IS  the  whole  week  they  have 
he  ai  L     °     "!u*'^-       O"*  *^««*  appeared  eirly  in 

Soct  cZTtheL""^'^*'"'*  '*^"«'  *^-'  »'  -^ 
prmted  Hk^fh  """  •«i'*»«'»*.   "°t»bly  the   Temp^ 

We  spe^^hp  ^  ^?  "'^  «^"^'"*'  mobiUsation  of  troops. 
G-C'c    watch  nTt'S*  °\*''''  '"^^^^  "^*^  "-^^  ^-' 

»  few  erthnsi^.-         '""'■  '*"^  ^y-  «*'*y  ^I'li^'y. 

ew    enthusiastic     processionists     marching     aW 

^stSes?"7„5'^'.  r^  i!"-«^«  thVTthe^ 
^  the  BtSi  tXr*  *°"<='>=  »tl  -«  on  my  way 
>  little  drunk    , j^**, *  ''«^»PaP«r-h»wker  who,   being 

"«ve  on^^tsdav"  rlr*''""*^^  "^^  ^  '°^°'  '« 
We  go  to  h.^  '  ^^  'epe-t^d  over  and  over  aKsL 

»■'  ths  night  am7„  '""^.f  *  '?*«  ^our.  But  how  fl^p 
'l>'">otoTrl?bTw^f  t»l  t^^  '^'°"«^  '^^  «*"»-«" 
"^'''re>  slam     th»  .  Bbnekmg  horns.     I  hear  portc 

'"^  ^dTgl,lll\°J  ""  ="""•'"  ^«*<^''«-  «•«  every 
[«»comeeTei"H'''  «*""*  >'°^'  <^d  finally  the 
^y  thunder  R^^if  '*'"'"  ">  1°"<1  torrents  accompanied 
"»«  to  close  the  w  nH  "'°^"'.  <^'^tmue  to  splash  by.  I 
S'-'tly  open  ^  i«    h^"'  *?'^  ^  *  ^"">t-door  opposite 

'''«'  outside  Ti.  ^^  *•'  "^^  •  '^°^'  waiting  for 
''"'"ghtg  on  the  oth.,  1°"*  °°  *^^*'  "»°*  hand,  one's 
•f'Wtom  our^lvel  '  ?  "."'  *^*^''-  ^ow  »haU  we 
;^<>f  Pe^e  to  thi!"  "^t^^^'-  -ur-d  oo  the 
""•t  thonaand;  „V^»  mw  ,d«a  of  war?    How  realise 

|;«*I  occupauons  ^^  T  "'^'^^'^^  **^«°  ^'"^  their 
H^""  whither  and  ^      ^"'?''  .""^    despatched-who 

t^-  0-.  who  bt  Jf^"^!  "  ^  *''•  whereabouts  of 
^r'*'*i'H.mvmi'j^*^**'  •'^O'npli-li  to  his  country, 
^he  now ?  The  S  a  V"  ""  *^  PWvinces ;  where 
^  *">»'  if  you  £"L^  ^'  *'•'**•  =  "  I  wiU  «>*  go  to 
J"""  do  not  wwk  H,e  to."  lor  he  uSng. 


Z^^^/ An     •  l°:"',*"«'i  auxiliary  corps.     How   shall  h 
de«de !    All  night  long  I  ask  myself  the  same  questions. 
Wont    enough    be    slaughtered    as    it    is?"       Then- 
How  can  I  want  him  to  avoid  what  others  are  only 
too  ready  to  face  and  he  not  less  than  any?    How  can 
I  demand  that?"       Hideous  perplexity.     And  through 
the    incessant    demoniacal    noise,    when    each    passinjr 
motor  seems  to  roll  over  one's  body,  one  realises  that 
all  at  once  this  Pans  of  ours  has,  as  if  by  a  miracle, 
been    completely   transformed.     Suddenly,    without   the 
slightest  wammg,  some  unseen  power  orders  us  to  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  conditions  absolutely  strange.     So  it 
seems  as  though  we  were  dreaming-^r  playing  a  part 
in  a  tragedy,  not  a  tragedy   of    life    but   an    artificial 
tragedy.     I  remember  the  worried  look  and  answer  of 
an  agent  of  whom    I   asked    whether    there    were    any 
buses  running  to  the  station  this  evening.     His  gesture 
and  reply  that  he  was  sure  he  didn't  know,  were  like 
those  of  an  overstrained  woman,  and  there  was  despair 
in  them.     What  has  everyone  not  yielded  of  energy  in 
these  last  few  hours?    What    are    all    the    responsible 
authorities  doing  just  now ?    Surely  not  resting?    And 
one  must  marvel  at  the  extraordinary  flexibility  of  the  . 
state  and  municipal  mechanism  which  can  be  so  quick 
at  scene-changing.     Hence,  perhaps,  this  sensation  that 
we  are  m  a  play,  or  dreaming,  for  the  transformation 
15  reminiscent  of  the  ephemerality  of  dreams  and  visSons 
AuoTjST  2. -Morning  brings  a  clear  sky  and  a  cooler 
atmosphere :  a  glorious  smnmer's  day.     I  rise,  and  the 
next  event  will  be  the  arrival  of  the  morning  paper, 
ims    when  at  last  it  appears,  announces  that  Germany 
ha«  declared   wai-  on   Russia.     The  woman   who  keeps 
the  newspaper-stall  opposite  hands  me  the  paper  with 
wet  eyes,   for  her  husband  left  last  night.       Ajid   she 
works  on.     The   concierge  is  up  nursing  a  baby;   her 
eyes  are  red;  her  brother  left  yesterday,  her  husband 
goes  m  a  few  days.     On  every  doorstep  are  whispering, 
softly  w;eepmg   women.     Never  did   I   imagine   such   a 

h^L^  .l""^"  "'^^^  "y  experience.  I  have  not 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  universal  peace,  but  un- 
famihant|y  with  warfare  has  blunted  the  edge  of  who- 
ever one  s  anticipations  might  be.  Verily  when  we 
rtTfif  !^  "!  '^^  advantages  of  war-;e  who  ^e 

rharTtt*e';.t  t:  z  :^X'-i^j^''''  ^^  '^^'■-'^ 

And  whoever  has  not  seen  husband,  or  father,  or  lover 
TL       .,*L*°  *"^-  ^'■°°*'  ^*  «'  i"t°  the  unknown-o; 

^-trVc  T  th*"'"*  °.' '''  '^°"''"-  ^  ^'^ 

ir^AZJ   ■         r".  *"•'   who   wishes   me  courage;    he. 

wirio^t^lL^'f"""''  °r  *»y-.  Having  been  tofd  'the'; 
were  no  trains  for  civiliana,  I  now  make  my  wav  to 
^^«v«.    .1*  «  a  Paris  summer  Sunday  moriintiS— 
(7  »^  w^*:~!  Ta^:^^  ^*"  *^  ^'^  ^°'-  the  fir^  bo2 

^  sJme    V '*  iwn^  "u'^  practically  without  r;source? 

Jj    ,  ?  absence  her  husband,  the  noet  F    B  V 

l^d'^^e*'"?;  ''»  •  dust-covered  motorCn^Sw'^tzT;: 

Sed  ^  the';V"'':„t''thoTdZ"'^'*'t  "**"  ^""^- 
could  not  hi  Tto;ped  Th.^"  k*  '"*=''  ^  '^^  '^'T 
me  into  commSon  S  H  8  T  ■''K^K^'j^lf 
a  friend's  house  .fter,^  ^*^K.'•  ^*»'"X«d  at 
So    after  wi^«-       i      *"".'"«ht  «  journey  from  Reims. 

woSdng  or?i  W  P  JLi"^!  '^  '"on"'  """  Z'J^^ 
hM.i]i„^  „  ,-,'Jl      u^^"  .      "•d   once  snoceeded   in 

wtrSn^^^i*'''   ""*  J""*  •«  I  was  getting  in  I 

rp^r^VL":rrr^  :f - 
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join  hig  corps  at  once,  so  of  course  I  had  to  sacrifice 
myself  for  him.  Had  I  not  done  so  willingly  the  cab- 
man, whose  partiality  was  at  once  apparent,  would 
have  chosen  between  us. 

How  surprisingly  cahn  and  earnest  in  their  duty  are 
the  employes  on  the  m^tro  line,  though  they  know  they 
are  campaign-bound  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  Not 
one  seems  so  much  as  absent-minded.  They  punch  their 
tickets  as  stoically  as  ever  and,  indeed  what  would  be 
the  consequence  if  the  man  at  the  wheel  were  suddenly 
to  feel  sentimental  about  himself  t  "Hie  passengers  in 
the  car  are  absolutely  silent.  This  silence  which  has 
taken  hold  of  Paris,  usually  so  chattering,  is  most 
striking. 

On  alighting  from  the  m^tro  I  meet  Mr  R.  "Are 
you  off  t  "  I  ask.  "  On  Friday,"  he  answers.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  two  little  children— whom  he  has  had  to  send 
into  the  country  into  safe  hands  under  the  greatest 
diflBculties.  A  few  steps  further  I  meet  Mr.  B.  "Are 
you  going!"  "On  Monday,"  he  answers.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  a  little  boy  of  six.  At  last  I  reach  Mr. 
de  F.'s,  where  is  H.  8.  C.     The  former  oi)ens  the  door 

*  to     me.     "Are     you     going?"       "On     Tuesday,"     he 
answers.     He  is  a  musician;  one  brother  is  an  officer 
in  service  in  Morocco.     His  mother  left  town,  for  fear 
of  not  being  able  to  find  trains  later,  to  see  another  son 
in  the  provinces,   just  a  few  minutes  before  this  one 
returned  home.     He  will  have  to  leave  without  having 
said  good-bye  to  her.     Here  at  last  is  H.  8.  C,  worn  out 
from  having  spent  all  night  travelling  from  Reims   to 
Paris  in  a  train  containing  fifteen  passengers  per  com- 
partment.    They  were  at  Reims  station  at  eight,  waited 
till  one  o'clock  for  room  in  a  train,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
at  BIX  in  the  morning.       No  one   was  allowed  luggage 
except  hand-bags.     The  past  week  had  been  one  of  great 
anxiety  at  Reims.       No  one  had  been  able    to   sleep, 
partly  on  account  of  suspense,  partly  on  account  of  the 
noise  of  marching  troops   and  the  cries  of  newspaper 
vendors.     Every  day  there  was  a  fall-off  in  the  atten- 
dance at  the  College  d'AthJetes  tiU,   on  Saturday,   as 
the  knell  of  the  tocsin  announced  the  order  for  mobilisa- 
tion, the  Marquis  de  P.,  th«  president,  came  to  lock  up 
and  say  good-bye  to  each.     Capitaine  Hebert  had  left 
for  a  fort  some  days  previously.       And    then    the    re- 
maming   "pupils"   shook  hands  with   each   other   and 
wished  each  other  "  au  revoir"  till  next  year.    After 
a  long  wait  we   get  a  stray  and  crowded  train  home. 
The  passengers  are  already  more  talkative  and  brighter 
then  yesterday.       At  home  we  find  a  few  letters  and 
papers  from  abroad  which  seem  singularly  out  of  date 
and  inopportune.    We  don't  even  trouble  to  read  them 
for  they  were  written,  and  sent,  prior  to  existing  events 
—two    or   three   days,    that    is,    ages    ago— and    have, 
therefore,    no    interest.     We  go   into    our   little    green 
garden  where  the  trees  are  laden  with  fast  ripening 
fruit.     No  evening  papers  to  be  had  but  news  by  word 
of  mouth  of  the  Germans'  arrival  in  Luxemburg,  and 
more  or  less  creditable  stories  about  fighting  and  great 
losses  on  German  side. 

August  3.— Up  at  6.30-  Glorious  weather.  The  little 
birds  smg  merrUy  in  the  trees.  Who,  in  this  country 
stilhaess,  would  think  there  was  war  in  the  world  %    We 

*  •  ^Ji^  "*  *^^*  garden  so  fresh  after  the  night's 
rain.  Thwi  leave  for  VersaiUes  to  see  the  recruiting 
officer.  First,  however,  to  the  station  for  a  paper  and 
to  the  ba,rber8.  His  shop  is  deserted  and  the  patron 
does  the  little  shaving  there  stiU  is  to  be  done  himself 
the  loss  of  an  eye  giving  him  cause  to  deplore  his 
enforced  .bstention  from  the  ranks.     "But,"  says  he, 

_I  will  do  the  pohcmg  of  t^e  place."  Gossip  of  the 
fand  dispensed  at  village  barbers.  Rumour  here  about 
Bnndejonc  des  Moulinai«'  death.  The  papers  confirm 
the  presence  of  German  soldiery  in  Luxemburg.  The 
journey  down  to  Versailles  is  remarkable.  lie  sta- 
wfth"^  »U  guarded  by  milit^y;  our  train  is  loaded 
Ttit  Tk    '"^\'"-]^^J  »  lit««  bag,  out  of  which  often 

TfThlf If*  "f*,***  "'•  comment:  "We  shan't  get  any 
in  ti>»  l»oaies  we  pass,  wave  their  hands  or  handker- 


chiefs to  our  train  and  the  men  reply  with  int 
laughter  about  spending  their  holidays  at  BerliT  V 
They  are  intoxicated  with  their  own  Let ioSsn^  t 
the  women,   and  especially  the  older  ones    thT'   l 
saw  1870,  look  downcast.     Versailles,  the  ^ItTv^^" 
centre  is  a  sight.     Soldiery,  horses,  are  everywhe^^^*^ 
reach  the  recruiting  officer's  quarters  we  have  f? 
before    the    chateau    where    William    I     wm   c  „  ""'^ 
Emperor  of  all  the   Germans.       An  old  m^      T"'^ 
Imperial  beard  and  the  ribbon  of  the  Leirionn*  w     *" 
who  certainly  saw  the  Franco-Ge^LTar "f"  afe 
we  shall   have   to   specify  the    dates    in    futurf-W 
dehghtedly  at  the  preparations  going  ontZ^'^ 
He  IS  all  smiles.     The  town  is  as  busy,  as  orderlv  r^ 
as  SI  ent  as  a  hive.     At  the  recruiting  offices  hLT 
of  soldiers'  clothes  are  being  huried  down  fr^n,  .t' 
story  into  ca^ts  below.     The^officer  teUs  H.  "0"^? 
until  the  declaration  of  war  he  will  not  be  wanted  t] 
must    wait    his    turn    to    be    caUed    out.       wTth  ,0^ 
difficulty  we   get  tram   conveyance   to  Paris       In'T 

about  the  Germans.  The  city,  as  we  reach  ft  weZ 
still  given  over  to  speed  and  silence.  No  one  sLnt-r! 
to-day  in  this  habitually  very  sauntering  toj     J " 

m  repair  In  some  places  you  see  tidy  heaps  of  spade 
or  other  tools,  placed  there  by  men  who  left  work  oS 

Tthe  Htv'TrT*  '  r*''^-  ^"  ''^  *  *«dden  one  ph^ 
of  the  city  s  life  has  stopped  dead  and  another  has  cX 
mto  being  in  its  stead.     In  the  silent  Louvre  quX 

Fr^o^  ™^°  "^^^'^y^  ^^  i«  about  to  enlist  in  tt 
French   army   to   fight   against   his   countrymen.    This, 

anW  r  t'  ^^^  ""^"^l"'  *'"^-  I  turn  my  back  on  hk 
soMiil  ^v--  ^*.**'"  "^ta-^ants  I  see  officers  and 
soldiers  taking  a  last  French  meal  with  a  hearty 
appetite.  _  I  returned  by  motor  to  Passy  for  lunch^ 

f;  T  !'  J  .   *  "°'^^  °f  s^'^e  hundreds  waiting  for 

a  tram  I  had  found  a  lady  who  was  willing  to  shu«  » 
„tmrll  '°«'-  baJf-way  there  a  young  man  with  a  b« 
jumped  on  to  the  box-seat  asking  to  be  dropped  at  the 
Invahdes  station.  We  took  h^m  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  cmlly  doffed  his  hat  !o  us  on  alighting  and  we 
bowed  as  though  he  were  a  friend.     During  lunch  with 

Ki  who  joms  his  regiment  to-morrow,  we  hear  a  ter- 

rible, a  most  alarmmg  noise.  ItisamobofyoungniffiMs 
and  women  who  are  smashing  in  the  shutters  snd 
windows  of  a  dairy-shop,  the  branch  of  a  firm  said  to  be 
uerman.  These  scenes  have  been  going  on  all  over 
^t?*"  M  absurd    rumour    had    been    spread  thst 

Mr.  Maggi,"  who  does  not  exist,  had  fled  to  the 
frontier  with  thirty  millions  of  francs  in  gold  (a  sum 
no  one  could  carry)  in  his  possession.      Another,  that 

within  the  pa-noiiiTig  of  fk-  -i,„.,.,  i.,  .1  .,,.-■ ,,,  <_  n— _«— » 
,  '         s  ***  iiuo  anops  Deionging  to  cne  onn 

there  were  mysterious  inscriptions  giving  secret  infer- 
matioo  to  the  Germans  the  day  their  army  came  into 
Paris.     The  truth  is  that,   wherever  the  capital  of  the 
company  came  from,  it  supplied  the  best  butter  and  the 
best  milk  m  Paris  at  the  lowest  prices,  but  a  report  had 
been  given  currency  that  the  company  was  German  and 
here    was    an    opportunity    for    rival    dairy-owners  to 
express  their  spite  by  encouraging  these  scenes.    Some 
people  say  that  the   "Action  Fran^aise"  was  directly 
concerned  in  them.     Certain  it  is  that  one  or  two  well- 
dressed  young  men  took  part  in  the  pillage  I  witnesswi, 
one  of  them  leading  the  gang ;  the  offices  of  the  "Action 
Fran9aise  "  are  next  door.     There  wag  a  singular  con- 
cordance in  these  aggressions  which  took  place  in  «v«ry 
quarter,  including  the  suburbs,  almost  simultaneoaaly- 
m  the  one,  for  instance,  in  which  I  live,  and  whidt  i» 
off  the  beaten  track.    At  last  a  policeman  arrives  »nd, 
after  a  plucky  struggle  with  the  rioters,  makes  c«rt«ni 
that  there  is  no  unfortunate  person  in  the  shop;  «*•*' 
that  he   is   helpless  to  cope   with   these  savages,  ** 
nunaber  of  whom  increases  from  minute  to  minute.    M* 
arrival  of  two  or  three  more  agenti  is  without  effcw*.  »^ 
the  absurd  work  of  destruction  continues  amidst  «*••'? 
and  cheers.     When  the  shop-front  has  been  •*•«*"*[ 
broken  in  the  furniture  is  hurled  out  into  the  strwtt  m 
smashed  to  atoms  with  iron  poles  or  whatever  i» 
The  fury  of  ^ese  male  and  female  hooligan'      ' 
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shiver  with  apprehension.     They  bang  on  the  brass  cans 
and  exercise  all  the  physical  force  they  are  possessed  of  on 
inanimate  objects  (had  they  been  animate  it  would  have 
been  the  same).    At  home  we  try  to  secure  some  butter 
and  milk,  for  there    is  none   to   be   had.       I   am  not, 
however,  asked  an  exceptional  price  for  the  cheese  I  still 
find.    In  the  dairy-shop  I  hear  that  the  patron,  a  man 
of  45,  left  for  the  front  this  morning  and  now  in  comes 
a  great  fellow  of  40   or  so,   who  makes  me   think  of 
Porthos  in  the  "  Three  Musketeers,"  to  say  good-bye. 
He  wants  to  kiss  the  dairy-maid.       First  she  refuses, 
so  he  says:  "You  might  let  a  man  who  is  about  to  give 
his  skin  [his  actual  word  is  "  hide  "]  for  his  country,  kiss 
you.     Who    knows    whether    I    shall    bring    this    akin 
[i.e.,  hide]  of  mine  "—slapping  himself— "  back  ?  "     And 
this  argument  naturally   succeeds    in    vanquishing    the 
dairy-maid. 

August  4.— The  morning  papers  announce  that  Ger- 
many has  declared  war  on  France.     Early  to  town.     In 
the  compartment    with    us    is    an    old    man,     whose 
rheumatism  hardly  allows  him  to  crawl,  neatly  dressed 
in  his  best  Sunday  suit  with  a  little  green  ribbon  in 
his  button-hole.     He  is  accompanied  by  a  young  man. 
"Forty-four  years  ago,"  says  he  to  us,  "it  was  I  who 
went  to  fight  the  Germans ;  now  it  is  my  son's  turn. 
•Ih !  the  Kaiser— the  people  all  hold  the  Kaiser  respon- 
sible and  the  rougher  ones  speak  about  bringing  back 
tis  nose  as  a  souvenir,   bleeding  him  to   death  like  g, 
pig-I  wonder  whether  he  sleeps  of  nights,  but  I  suppose 
he  IS  at  head  of  his  army  1    And  his  sons  are  fighting    ' 
too.      On  the  way  we   pass   numerous  trains  filled   to 
overflowmg   with    men    for    the    front,    officers    of    the 
reserve  forces,  etc.,  to  whom  everyone  waves  and  cheers 
but  not  too  exuberant  cheers.     A  few  men,  just  a  small 
mrnonty  of  the  very  lowest  class,  look  glum ;  one  feels 
they  would  not  have  gone  had  they  not  known  what 
would  have  happened  to  them  for  refusing.       But  the 
general  tone  is  not  one  merely  of  resignation  but  of  real 
aeterminatioo ;  a  wise  enthusiasm  without  fanfaronade 
We  are  wanted,"   it  seems  to   say,    "we   must   go" 
aen  past  the  age  limit  have  re-enlisted  or  proposed  to 
and tldi         ?u    ^A^  Montpamasse,  guarded  by  police 
and  soldiery    the  tickets  are  collected  by  young  boys 
be  n^:  Ylt  '™P°«"ble  to  get  rid  of  a  cumbrous  bag 

to   fsS     TK     tT''"  '""^^^  '^  '^«-«  b««°  obliged 
to  di  miss.    The  cloak-room  is  closed,  the  shops  where 

ITZT"^:^"/^"^  """^  "''"*  "P'  ^^  f«-  tram! 
ot  had  w^'T'^^'V"  '«^>*  "«'  th«'«  are  no  cabs 
procession  ^f'.^^;^"'^  ^°'  ^""^  conveyance,  we  see 
h     eat  ?»      "r"^'-  buses  with  drawn  blinds,  in  which 

.X"GoIf  R  ^  soldiers.  On  one  'bus  we  read  the 
P"  d«  Ca  ais  R,^"'  ^*  ^^'  come  all  the  w»y  frem 
"waers  wKo«l  f  '"^^  "^^"^  ordering  private 
C^equisition'^^  /\*'"*  'r"''*'"'  ^''^^  "o*  '^^•'ady 
feplanade  de,  ?n  1^^  ^"°?  *?*'°  ^"''O"*  "^^^ay  to  the 
As  w7«.f        ^°^*''des.    At  last  we  see  an  empty  taxi. 

'^need^J  fl '«""'"'  "P""?"  "P«°  »«•  "The  motors 
to  tie  tb  r  T>?  "^^  ^Idiers;  what  title  have  you 
"livSmSir"'  \i^«*  °"  ^-  «■  C-  ^bowing  his 
My  we  It  " I,  *°^  affirming  that  we  belong  to  his 

'««t  of  nTtk,,  ?  f  *  l'^^^  ^-^"y-  Tbe  square  in 
^Idier^.  thTu  ""  *  ^?^  '"  fi"«<^  *'tb  horses  and 
""■eredwitr^  ?*'  hehnets  of  the  cuirassiers  are 
^y  ZnU  "^  '^°°"^°  ^"-^"ts-     A  little  body  of 

piHs  ,Tt'"'^"'*  ''"«*  ^'■«°'=^  »°d  British  flags 
Edward  Grpv".      ^*1*"  J'""  ^ora'ng   reproduced   Sir 


who  reported  it  said,  "even  German."  But  last  night 
a  day  or  two  late  martial  law  was  proclaimed  and  all 
manifestations  forbidden  under  penalty  of  court-martia 

fe  Hor.""*  ^fJ"^'  5""**  '^^  "*'««'»  "^d  short  work  wm 
be  done  with  noters.  Thank  God  for  this!  Bicyclists 
are    very    numerous    everywhere.       As    there    are    no 

mies  ?Ll?TeIt  V*'''*^  "^  ^^'^  lo«8-««»l«ct«d  vehicle 
makes  itself  felt.     Many  women  ride.     And  now  on  the 

trvtnTtrVr.  t"'  '''''  *'«•"'  ''°-  '''  *he  Ge^an 
taverns,    the    Caf6     Viennois,     and     aU    shops   bearing 

STv^,t°rr-  j^*  Appenrodt's  the  "  DelAatessen '^ 
lie  about  disdained  among  the  shattered  glass  Everv 
window  has  been  broken  to  atoms,  but  the  best  a^rt 
was  obtained  at  the  Bohemian  glassware  shop  tS 
hat  Thn  i^f^^"^-  '^^^  "^"^^  o*  th«  Hate?  de  B^e 
the  iT^!!  •*  P™'^''°V*°  paste  his  birth  certificate  at 
the  entrance  to  prove  he  is  neither  a  German  nor  an 
Austrian.     At  Zimmer's  a  bill  declares  that  the  bo^d^ 

bv  M  Ba/rf""^/^"'."^  °'  ^^^•^"•^  birth,  Sed 
^enH.nf  1^'"''''^''°^  ***  *^^  ^""^^S  Club,  and  other 
fhTf  r  ^^""'I  ""^^^  ^^  ^^^"^  ^'*J»  tbe  specification 
that  they  are  officers  m  the  reserve  or  territorial  forces! 
or  have  done  the  usual  military  service  under  the  French 
colours  At  Valuer's,  the  pastrycook's  in  the  rue  de  la 
Chaussee  d'Antin,  the  word  "Viennese"  has  been 
to°th!  nr  •  "^A^  notice  announces  that  the  successors 
to  the  original  finn  are  French  and  of  the  name  Dijon. 
On  other  shop  windows  is  written  in  whitewash  or  on 
paper  notices  that  the  owners  are,  for  instance,  Belgi^ 
or  Alsatiiun.       But  all  the  shops,  French  or  o  hen^sT 

cTo::?  "wI\:T'T'''  ""^''"^  ^^^^  bootmaker™e 
other  -i/f^  underground  communication  with  the 
other  side  of  the  river  and,  caUing  at  Dr.  C.'s  for  some 
information,  are  told  by  the  way  that  the  ambuCe 
services  at  the  front  are  admirably  organised.  wSle 
«ttmg  at  a  cafe  near  the  Champ  de  Mars  we  sawZne 

^It^l""^  '''**^°  "'^^^'■''"K  ^  Union  Jack.  Home  by 
tram  after  buying  some  supplies  and  a  tin  mug,  spoon,etc.! 

hX  1  J  'u'*-  S"P"s«d  to  find  that  new  timetables 
have  already  been  printed,  that  everything  is  in  perfect 
workmg  order,  and  that  trains  will  run  to  and  f fom  B 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  an  hour  tiU  further  notice  from 
eariy  morning  ti  1  8  p.m.  An  order  is  out  that  win^ 
shops  must  be  closed  at  8  p.m.,  and  eating-houses  at 
9  p.m.  Though  the  papers  say  gas  and  electricity  will 
not  fai  us  any  more  than  will  the  water  supply  we  order 
coal  at  our  usual  merchant's.  "I  can  give  you  on" 
sack,  he  says,  not  being  allowed  to  deliver  more  or 
having  even  the  means,  lacking  men  and  horses.  The 
man  who  bnngs  the  coal  at  once  asks  H.  8.  C.  whether 
he    18    gomg    to    the   front   or,  rather,  "  e,t-<,e  que  ™u. 

This  little  black  man-hladL  with  coal  d«s4r-ha8  been, 

read^^fi^rhTVK    r^'  ^""'  in  Morocco,  but  he  is  stiU 
ready  to  fight  the  Germans  and  is  off  in  a  day  or  two. 

MuiUIL    ClOLKOWSKA. 
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Edward  Grpv".  ^*1*"  J''""  coming  reproduced  Sir 
""sheetsof  fool^T'  ••  ^°^  °'  *^""  "*  °ow  printed 
^«  1*  Concorde  iTt""  ""^T^  ?"  *''«  P"»P«*»  of  tb«  Pont 
0»' destination  i,  ^'^^]l  \^°  7*°*  ^  "^  *^«  soldiers. 
'-idress,  we  lea v  °""  *•*!  boulevards.  Here,  at  a  safe 
.'"■"W  who  h!^7.  our  unfortunate  servant,   an  elderly 

*'»  mom W  !I^v  ^  J"  concentration  camp.  The  papers 
"  *•  aTtrtio^^'j?^**  P°°'  ««"°'«  ^•'o  in  desjair 
*«>ploy"  't  -  f"^.  *'*'°^  ^^"^  °°'*«'-  a  train  fof 
'••lynched  hv. "if  "'^  supposed  to  be  a  German  who 
Sit&l  Af  p  funouB  mob  and  carried  dying  to  the 
*'«'l">dbeen  &  ^^*^  yesterday  of  a  young  man 
"»  Been  badly  n»«legted  and  was  not,  ae  the  penoa 
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POEMS. 

Bt  JoHir  RODKFR. 

-         ;     -     .  :      ,1       SPELLED. 

PEBRINa  through  the  tangle  of  her  hair 
I  saw 

The  sun  shafts 
Splintering. 

The  enchanted  web  ' 

That  was  all  bronze.  . 

And  in  cool  deeps  behind  - 

I  dreamed  .  .  . 

While  the  warm  shafts 

Splintered 

On  that  enchanted  web 

Which  was  all  golden 

Against  my  eyes. 

Till  blood  grew  thin. 


S«ptemb«r  1 


19U 


UNDER  THE  TREES.-HI. 


Wind  waking  in  the  leaves- 
It  is  cold  .  .  . 
An"d  pass  wings  ? 

Wind  waking  in  the  leaves. 
Each  cold  star  bums  them 
Till  they  stir 
Under  its  spear. 

Wind  waking 

Sad 

And  pitiful. 


THE  STORM. 

No  wind  in  all  that  place. 
Only  the  sun  beating  down. 
Like  sleepy  cats  we  moved  within  the  ahatje. 

And  when  I  touched  him 

Such  a  thrill  went  through  my  arm 

And  ceased   where   ray   ring   was.  .  .  . 

It  left  me  tingling.  . 

The  air  was  so  full  charged 

Of  the  electric  force,  

'Tt  overflowed  in  mystic  flare 
Pale  blue,  it  dazed  the  skv 
Pale  blue  ^ 

And  vast 
It  challenged  all  the  sky. 

In  the  evening  •  . 

A  small  chill  wind 

Brought  back  the  moisture  to  our  veins  of  wilted  flowers. 


On  the  bridge's  edge 

The  raindrops  burst  in  gprav 

Dancing.  ' 

VIBRO-MASSAGE. 

Moist  warm  towels 
at  ray  face 
smell  queerly  .  . 
chill  me.  ... 

I  am  afraid.  .  .  . 

■  •  •  Unguents 
smoothed  into  my  face 
like  yellow  silk 
.over  my  .forehead. 
.  .  .  smoothed  into  cheek 
mto  hollow. 

Spasm  ... 

Stress  ... 

Pain  ...  ■  '<       -  • 

Pressure  '    '  ■  -^'      ' 

of  keen  sweet  tears 

from  the  lachrymals. 


Brows 
Nose 
Cheek 
Chin 

exploring  .  .  . 
murmuriug  .  . 
pulsing.  .  . 

Body  waiting 
yearning  .  .  . 
dreading.  .  . 

Again  .  .  . 


Ecstatic  .  .  . 

Eyes  shut, 

Body  shut. 

Muscles   tense, 

Ecstacy 

like  a  kiss  .  .  . 

the  touch  of  hated  hands. 

Moist  warm  towels     .  ..," 
at  my  face 
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The  rain  came 
Swarming, 

^fhSi£:;Sdr^'«- 

Aod  all  the  stars 
Rushing  ... 
The  rain  came 
Swarming. 

Tho  moon 

Mad  4)ueen  of  the  earth. 

Walks  in  the  pools,  . 


smell  queerly  ... 
chill  me.  ... 

Cold  wet  toweh  bm,  m*il*  .  r - 
their  smell  of  death.  •"«  •  • 

>•■-     -  t!^  '^,1^  »v.  ;■.,,,, 

i',',*'^^     *0  THl  LONDON  SPARROW. 

Gamins. 

Drab  and 

Cockney 

Wavering 

but  not  much 

between  feeding  and 

...   I 

ThrifUess." 

Ikying  up  children  .  .  . 
Dung  growing  leu  toa 
What  will  become  of  you. 
xour  four  broods  yearly  .  .  . 
(or  is  it  Qft«aer.> 

Wai  you  go  faMk  to  th*  ooMtiy  . 
Coftupt  poor  relalMM.  .  .  . 


THE  RE-INCARNATIONS   OF    MR. 
BERNARD    SHAW. 


387; 


,  SUPPLEMENT  was  recently  issued  with  that  Shaw- 
A  ridden  journal,  "The  New  Statesman,"  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "Modern  Theatre."  Nowadays  "the 
theatre"  is  an  expansive  term  which  is  used  to  cover 
many  evils,  including  the  viewayite  form  of  drama. 
Apparently  the  supplement  was  designed  to  prove  this. 
It  was  aJso  prefaced  by  a  leader  which  summarised  the 
sort  of  offensive  claptrap  that  the  "New  SUtesman  "  is 
accustomed  to  din  into  the  ears  of  its  ignorant  readers. 
Here  is  a  quotation  or  two  : — 

'For  issuing  this  week  a  special  Supplement  devot*H  i^  t),. 
Subject  of  the  Drama  ■•  (capitak  not  miSe" '  no  IZ^    ^e  tre 
sure,  18  needed.     To  the  future  historian  the  enn.^^^ 
of  ti.e  theatre,  etc.,  etc.  (Thi,  is  the  "New  Sta^esW,  ^^7^7' 
writer;,  way  of  hinting  tU  Mr.  Ben,ard  Shaw  an"  Ws  infltnc': 

•Half  the  best  literary  artists  of  our  time  have  devotef  them' 
«Jve»  ...  to  writing  playa  not  for  the  study  but  for  the  gta^ 
»d  our  greatest  literary  propagandists  are  nearly  luofthfm 
domg.t  -(for  £  ,.  d.).  "^pertory  theatres  fnd  produdn^ 
societies  have  sprung  up  everywfiere  with  the  object  of  stS 
pl.y,  which  appeal  to  the  brain  and  the  spirit  of  "-(over-riDf 
vimns).  The  modem  theatre  is,  amonest  other  fhJn™.!^ 
.Mom.  Ie,al  and  economic  r^ercTburea"  and^  deCn^ 
M.  And  in  another  ten  years  it  will  be  like  this  oX  more  ^  -^ 
(Thu  sounds  like  a  trade  pu«F  of  the  enteroriaint  K^  ?^i. 
Sidney- Webb-and-Co.)      "There    L    nn    »^7l  ^  of  Shaw- 

Aouli  not  have  plays  .  wh'ch  call  altl^t'^   7*""  C^,^^   ^^ 

sanitation  "-(if  p^re,ented"i;fV^^  ^X^t^U^T^^^'^f 
Of  oourje   this    "  enormous  "    (intellectual    and    morair™  n^" 

muagement  "  (No  '  No^)  't'^k-^n-the-mud  and  ever;  a  tasteless 

™lly  as  h^  as  that?)        *^*™""''  '^"«'""  »"<!  Scandinavian, 

JrNi!  ^7  '^^  '***'"•"'*  -^  *°  individual  intelli- 

S  the  r'   r.?'  ^'■°^'-     ^  •""»«  *°  *»>«  Supplement. 

Ge  rge  Tr"     .    «r''°°'^  "^"^  °"'^  '''^'  "«  »"*h  Mr. 
^eorge  Bernard  Shaw,   but  it  reeks   of  him      One  is 

'moment',  nnf    ^"V  ^^  "  **'*  ""'^  °°e  ^"^h 

set  <«  th»       uT       .  ^i"!"™"  as  the  nearest  he  can 

'  ««t^of  the  da''"''  V'  *''*'**'«■     ^PP— tly  he  is 

I  «onoS  Mr    sV     ^"'^  '"^'''-    ^"*  '»  "'•^-o  "-  - 

'  «  Ilia  facL  !L  I    ""  1  '"PPOoitions   are   as  unreliable 

I  -iOer  tJS    ^t        '\*T'°^  »  -«*•  ot  time  to  con- 

»»t  bound  UDwffK^r  he  states  a  self-evident  truth 

"lotion  of  soZ    .1.  ^°^*""^  °'  philosophical  con- 

I  ;:,"'{ttr^?»it'±„'*'>*^^..'°  '^  ^^^^^^ « weu  a. 

7"  ■«  why  the  cinema  iT J!?       .      '^  V  *  »n>ent'«  aye.     And 

S  t"^'  '"  ih^oZ  ^SS  '"  P««»«=«  »fff  that  all  the 
^P  Shaw  play,, "  *'""»  «>nld   never  produce  "   (nor  aU  the 

this    Tn 

•^wibilities      Tf  k      '',.'*''  •"*^"'«  aesthetic-dramatic 

T^  "'•otogral  "d-     J"*-  ^  '^'  -^derlying  this 

*«  '«»ewal  of  .n      l^^  "  •*•  °'  *''«  «"■*  "t'PB  to 
r  an  unbiassed  primitive,  viaion.     When 


St's^^y^'Te  itn?::^'  "'rr^'^ « '>y » -'- 

tal  principles  of Th.^  "T*  °^  **»«  «'«»'  fundamen- 

conSyi?    S^*  **  ^"'■^  "P°"  ''^    He  saw 

-lection,"'  simptity-aU '"^Ue'^'Cd"'  .rT'*"""^' 
qualities    and    princioles    mt^f    .  u^^"    «*■•»«»**«<: 

exerting  a  powe^rfSSuen^eButr  '*>'"»''«l-«''  '"'d 
the  nature   anrl   »io^  ,  "*  '**  **"  ''O*  aware  of 

had  b^en  itTs  con!SS:Vt  l""''  ''%  '*"•  «  »"« 
the  opportmii?y  to  Ilswi  thf  ^  T""'*^  ^*^«  ^^^''d 
be  the  unconsc^olTs  X:nce'  LS°  bv  th""'^*  "'" 
upon  the  spectator  when  its^lrf^  *•         ^.^^  cmema 

been  fully 'developed  rindtW^fr'S'''"*'^  ^^^ 
ansmg  out  of  it      Wb»fl,..,   .'"^'^at^er    the   questions 

noticed  by  Mr    Shawrl!^        ^  ^^f'*  °*  <*«   "ae""* 

Mr.  Shaw'^and  his  dTsi    T*  ^^j^^r^'^  P'°^«  *»>** 

right  line  of^te£S„^^''^^Ser'^h'■""f^  °^  *^ 
cinema  is  not  likelv  to  nr„J„v  '^  nether     therefore,    the 

Jble  dramatic  i-l^nc^sTrnt^l^^ndTlU'tilb^*™"" 
drawing  attention  to  the  rinJ^  J  ■.  °  'whether,  m 
bilities  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  in T  '^^,'^'  '^'^'^•''^''  P°««- 
Picion  which  sayT  Ihat  Mr    t^^^l"^  confirming  a  sus- 

Playwright  but  no  one  s^ppose7tha?h'  ''?'i*''"°°  *"  * 
remembered.  But  thes«  m^f  f  ]  ^^  "^'^^^^  '*  *»  be 
Shaw.     He  is  far  too  h,^  questions  do  not  occur  to  Mr 

with  scorpions  from  the  Vclut'i:  ^'^V*^  «'>'^««''- 
the  "moral"  purZe  of  fhe  T-  ^^^  ^'«'™  o' 

knee«  i„  p.aye',  "''^^  "iS-'TrTero  "r^"""  '"  "?'' 
!7««e  mf  a  ciT^ema  theatre  d«„f.^  i  ,,  .  Savonarola, 
^y  ridicule  of  current  t^aZT  aS  I  f  Vr^"'-" 
to  contribute  a  feu,  .,aM„le  sceZrio,'-^  M  "",/'  '^^'^ 
go  further?     Think  of  it    bT        u  ,^°"1'^  self-sacrifice 

withscenario-wnSg^atllhoo^r""^  ''  °'=''«P'«'^ 
the  gift-of-the-gabbers  esneefJ]  .u  *''*'  ""^^  ^"'  ^.e  to 
discovered  that  Mr  4*P^"'^"y  *he  one  who,  having 
recently  remarked  in  the  " 'nml«  r*.  ^^^^c  P^^ywright, 
that,  "His  (Mr  Shaw'a/r  .'^^^''^^  ^"PP'«™«nt " 
inside  out  and  d.Cfa!  I  "''"'f.t^"  t"™  themselves 
or,an.,y  .or.\/"£,/f/ ^ff '^;  «/  ^'^^.V  in*e^«/ 
mouth).     My  italiPQ      a  ^      '■      '•    thaw's   word   of 

merit  of  its^own        ■  '  '''""=  description  this  has 

Next    comes    Mr.     Roirpr    F«r  au  „ 

towards  "Sta«nK"  t  II  ^^f^.''^-  His  attitude 
general  my  pSple  wo.^H  k'^^  "^  ^^"^  ^°'ds.  "I„ 
tion  of  eveVy?h  ng  to  the  dram!t  ^'^  '*"';**''*  s-'bo'-dina- 
voice."     This  is  a  M„a»  •  '^*tic  appeal  of  gesture  and 

to  whom  voL^a^d  i^t'e  i;r  °'  ^/,.  W'"--  Poel 
t|g  must  be  subord-^at^roVJttriSf-^^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  Desmond  M^CarthvSh  "'''*'  '^^'^"^^  Bernard-Fry. 
Adelphi.  He  is  e^en  moret^  *?f  ^"^  "*"T''°«  t»>e  old 
talks  about  "Mllod™^,""""  '^V^'  "*'>«'  *^°-  He 
new.  He  might  haJetfd  us  whaT/b"  '°  «*y  ^^yth-K 
drama  is  doing  to  rescue  drUf  ^-  '^V^^  °'  '»«1°- 
sent  plague  of  word^  Th^^  *"  f  *""*  *'"°'°  *'"'  P'«- 
is  increa^gjy  I^rds  th«  1"°**^'"'^  °'  melodr^a 

from   Mr     uLcZh^.    ^  assertion  of  action  is  clear 

developmenT^f  Sen^i Ve7„d  '"'"'^l^l  ^^Ms  :    "The 

high  morJlz:i"'S:.tTtbrj:r.  *7^  '""^ 

ingenious  thrills  NobI«  hi  «»*astrophe8   and 

essentiaL"    L,  fact    n.«ll^        harangues  are  no  longer 

righteousness  no"o\g"rL^*  \a  't^"^?*  '*"  "''"' ^•• 
way  but  with  a  SLd  Ip^ro^^hTS  ^.^  """'^ 
method-that  of  movement     TbT.^    a  ^^  *  "^''^ 

not  in  Mr.  MacCarthy^  iSe      H^  *f°dency   however,  is 

search  work  and  reJ^^'pi^/XS^lf '",  ""'  "■ 
wrote  melodramas      (Att^  J-wersoourfc. who,  it  seems, 

the  game.)  Kl  P^  TT*  '''«'  ""^  »^«"'*'»d 
shoidd  bo  coMtl^teH  f  '"^,''''°  '•'"^'"d  that  plays 

of  Mr.  MacCarthv  Sh-w"       ^'  J™""  **"**  ^^^  belief 
T„  ;/*7='"*«hy-Shaw  »  somewhat  different. 

AdXhi^sTe^aSf^S'^"'*  .^  ™-  -•*"  *»»«  oJ* 
exhibits  a  bSkliJ  JL arSTir"'  Barker-Shaw  who 

his  article  ^  iTn':^^^;^,':' £' Z^Z'SJ'^ 
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juncted  18  obviously  a  matter  of  importance  to  nobody 
but  Mr.  George  Barker-Shaw.  But  I  like  his  blank  page. 
It  18  the  best  thmg  he  has  done  as  a  journalistic  hack. 

Then  comes  Mr.  Ashley  Dukes-Shaw  accompanied  by 
Professor  Von  Krafft-Ebing-Wedekind.  In  introducing 
the  queer  professor  he  feels  the  necessity  of  rising  to 
the  highest  strains.     This  is  how  he  does  it:— 

"He    (Wedekind)    ia    a    tragi-comedian    and    a    poet  an 

^Zr^Z"^'  ""  ,"^"«a"°.  ?  fanatic  ...  an  ex-priaoner  .'  .  . 
Im^tC  ■  ■  ^  "*t  "lu  vulgarity  .  .  .  writes  linea  no  actor 
will  gpeak  .  .  .  speaks  them  himself  .  .  .  outlaw  .  mounte- 
bank .  .  wts  about  the  bloody  work  with  solemn  deliberation 
_;.:.     *  11  P  .7  •  ■  ^  "P'^olsterer  ■   •  •  Pestered   by   adoring 

womenfolk  .  .         More   flamboyant  are  sucS   heroes  as  .  .  .  an 

n»n„^l'l"'!''*/'"''l-  •„•  °''  «**■"»"  ^l^o  fo"'"!'  an  Inter- 
national  Society  for  the  Breeding  of  a   New  Race  .  .      '  Erd- 

f^'Lhan.!  1  ^  ^'"k  •  V  •  r'i^  *l'*»'  '*•«  ■«  butchered  in  a 
Whitechapel   lodging   by   Jack   the   Ripper  .  .  .  Wedekind 

oW-Xlf™^7'^'"?P'"',°^"""''*"°"  ■  •  ■  a  dramatist 
L  ,^  A    ^"^8«''.  a  ly"<=al  potman  ...     His  characters 
;;A„'  ''^K''"""^"   and   criminals  .  .  .  indifferent   to   law,    conven- 
tion,    decency  ...       •  Friihlings     Erwachen  '  .  .  .  »     work    of 

^1J"?  \i.  ■•  '*ja™aV?*V''"   '"'    '  •''«   se'fielle  Psychopathie  '  .  . 
The  truth  IS  Wedekind  ...  a  child."    italics  mine 

Mr.  G.  B.  Dukes'  persistent  admiration  for  this  sort 
of  lavatory  playwright  fills  one  with  a  sensation  of 
nausea,  and  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Dukes- 
Hhaw  18  not  one  of  the  Supreme  Intelligences.  He  is  a 
Shavian,  and  a  very  little  and  very  ugly  one 

On  the  heels  of  Mr.  Dukes  comes  Professor  William 
Archer-Shaw.  His  machine-made  stuff  may  be  briefly 
dismissed.  This  mixture  of  a  pedant  and  an  ignoramus 
who  always  writes  as  though  drunk-with  cocoa,  informs 
us  that  he  has  had  his  eyes  oh  American  dramatic 
activities  since  1879.  As  a  result  he  has  got  one  eye 
bunged  up  with  the  commercial  theatre,  and  the  other 
with  the  University  and  its  imported  culture.  This  is 
manifestly  the  reason  why  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
spiritual  movement  in  the  American  theatre,  of  which 
Mr.  Percy  MacKaye  is  one  of  the  most  active  pioneers 
m  spiritual  matters  pertaining  to  the  drama  the  profes- 
*"'■  *PP,t?''^  *°  ^*^«  the  vision  of  a  Scotch  beetle.  It 
was  William  Archer  who  discovered  the  literary  Ibsen  • 
Bernard  Shaw,  the  economic  Ibsen ;  between  them  thev 
murdered  the  spiritual  Ibsen. 

Three  articles  and  a  bibliography  complete  the  Supple- 
""u^u     ^  secretary  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  repeats 
what  has  been  said  in  the  London  press  ever  since  I  gave 
the  cue  in  the  "New  Age  "  over  three  years  ago.    Signor 
Antonio  Cippico  does  his  best  to  prove  that  the  Contem- 
porary Italian  Theatre  is  dead  and  buried  beyond  resur- 
rection    A  glance  at  the  bibliography  reveals  that  Shaw 
18  aU  there    and  so  are  the  usual  Stage  Society  Usts  of 
revolters."    The  compiler  knows  his  business 
Considered  as  a  whole  the  Supplement  has  an  air  of 
ephemeralism,  petrifaction  and  putrefaction.     In  style 
Md  ideas  It  is  the  work  of  minor  presmen.     It  stands 
for  a  form   of  drama  rotting  on   the  manure-heap  of 
barren  intellect  and  actuality,  for  a  theatre  devoid  of 
eveiy  essential  of  dramatic  feeling  and  experience.     It 
displays  a  want  of  passion,  enthusiasm,  youth,  impulse 
lynoism    rhythm,  indeed  all  the  uplifting  qualities  of 
spiritual  vitaUty.     In  a  word,  it  is  an  accumulation  of 
,Wlt°"^*t*  limitations  of  decrepit  minds  and  will  be 
justly  celebrated  for  its  accuracy  of  delineation.    If  any 
one  of  it.  contributors  is  aware  of  the  vital  changes 
Zt't.^Z    t^u  *  P^**?  ^  *•>*  "*™"»  ^'"l  th«  theatre,  or 
W^*li       A    ""^.^r"  *»'•  principles  which  are  being 
JoZ^r       ♦^'l  "^P'';^'  ^«  '»  inimensely  successful  in 
concealmg  the  fact.    That  the  beginning  of  perhaps  the 
gre*  est  period  o    the  theatre  i,  here.  musVbe. bun- 
world'    TW  *°  *",'^^°  «1°  ''"t  i^h^bit  the  inanimate 
Zwl       I  *!.  f  8P"-»t>on  has  already  outlined  an  exalted 
plan,  and  that  the  plan  will  be  proceeded  with  as  soon 

S!;!„  7*lf  T  ""•'^i  '"""'°*  ^  ^«"'«<1-  And  the  great 
iZV,  1  ""  ""  ^u^'^  unsettled  and  unsettling  days 
«  fl!^  ^  '  up  rubbish  heaps,  but  to  determine  and 
iinTJ?     "J^A  "  ''V- »»"  ^°"*«<1  »  moment  of  waiting 

STmilf"'*  ^'r^*  '*  ^^  *'*°  ''P«'»'<1  *»»«  doo'  upon 
Interpretation  and  Forecast.    In  another  article  I  hope 

proS  '*""'  ^"^  fundamental  principles  mm!  a 
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CONSCIENCE   AND   AUTHOBITY. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madak, 

After  studying  Miss  Marsden's  last  two  articles  I  th!„v  r 
Hee  why  she,  though  an  egoist,  repudiates  conscience'  U^i^ 
usual  thing,  uncertainty  about  the  names  of  the  wor'rf  .:■  *' 
the  game.  What  she  Jcalls  ego,  I  caU  conscience  'fe'r 
calls  conscience,  I  call  fear.  I  suppose  we  must  nL  *' 
as  to  which  is  the  accented  and  conrentionir  appi  LS  o'fT 
words.  Unluckily  we  Uve  not  yet  learned  to  ar^e  bv  .t 
direct  method;  we  have  to  use  words,  though  it  "father  bk^ 
hghting  with  clouds  as  weapons.  (s     'k  la  ratner  lik« 

"  The  realms  of  conscience  and  authority  are  one  "  suv.  Wi.. 
Marsden;  yes,  in  about  the  same  sense  as  the  bSflelZfr^ 
armies  is  one  Her  metaphor  of  the  sun  follow  ng  1  LSS 
n  an  exceUent  one,  but  it  is  a  picture  of  conscienn.  mi  ■ 
authority  rather  than  of  the  ego'ioUowing  consctnce  H 
every  reader  to  ascertain  this  by  introspection  a  meUiS^ 
ascertaining  truth  which  I  suspect  Miss*^  Marsden  Zu^ufv 
untrustworthy,  though  in  fact  all  others  are  still  morTunt™! 
m12%  Knowledge  and  belief  are  very  different  th^r^ 
Miss  Marsden;  and  so  they  are;  but  it  is  introspectT'.S 
gives   knowledge;   the  senses   and  intellect  give  beliefs  Tfifi 

^a^ro.^u^tlie'fsV/'dlle  '^do^^g 'l^^rbV^rnars  'Z 
bus  producing  unreal  solutions  of  a  compirat*veTy  reS  ^.1^2 

h"r':^$'re„:rtedl"""p'  °'  '^f^""'*'  ''"'  '''«  fau7i„"  tK 
tiona  '-VJ^r^^-,  ^^  '"^ta"™.  «he  believes  in  class  distinc 
tions.  Democrats  may  deny  them,"  she  says  That  is  iuk 
wh^  democrats  don't;  has  Mils  Marsden  never  read  "J,^^ " 
demtVt*''  T'     ^*'"  P'""'  '"  "  '»»«  '"^bb°'«tt  o?1^.i 

w»vf  ;„  Ju  ™*  *?T'  ^^^^  a™  no  classes ;  they  are  merely 
TviduX-'illH  °°^  individual  chooses  to  classifV  other  in' 
brick^  anA  ^nU "'  r'y.u^  regarded  as  beii^?  equally  real  witt 
nPf^i^?A  apples  when  the  number  of  classes  equals  Uie  number 
of  indivduafe.  i:ven  if  we  look  at  ecmiomic  classification  alone 
heTilf  s.r,  anH°"!f.  r*""**'  r*""  '^  •='"''"  ""  Miss  M»r«ien 
S;  wTf'  f  Jt  *'^°  P^°P'*  ''"'  I""*  the  same,  and  no  two 
imaa/n»^  I-  '>"''?.  t^«  »?•»«  ■  »°  'hat  classification  is  like  drawing 
n7  £»„^  i?*l  """""S^  »  rubbish-tip.  "  It  is  not  the  reoript 
the  aZTnn"      ,^*f"*'  -i?"   «age-earner  in  a  lower  status,  it  i. 

«on     fnr   ih      ■^■■\    """^ ,"'®  admission  destroys  the  classifiw- 

twW   ^L  initiatory    element    is    never    absent   and   never 

r„™     *  •  ■  *™.  *  wage-earner  myself,   and  I  am  at  tto 

m^^  to  Z^T"'^  '/'"'"'i""  ™  ">«  ^"y  things  which  matter 
most  to  me,  by  refuting  Miss  Marsden. 

Df.f'»nnf»K''*'  mysterious  class  of  powerful  and  conscienceleii 
8un!™.r  w"?"*  Marsden  does  not  want  Miss  Watson  to  oWl 
nn?vT^i'  'J"'  ^^°"i  °°  ''•^tter  name  is  provided,  they  m 
Mar»H»„  I  t  ''"f  "S*'  ^''^y  »"  imaginary  or  future.  Mi» 
Marsden  hints  at  Napoleon  and  that  dan^rous  lunatic  Kuier 
KpTTf  ^  "  specimens ;  Napoleon  is  far^iongh  back  to  let  m 
onntr^IlfS'^"""  u"*'  "'"'"■'?'  *"<^  *«  '««  that  the  surrounding. 
reader  nf-^""  I;*"""  "  """='•  "  they  control  me  or  any  oth« 
scrin^^L  ?"/l°L^'''  tJ'at  he  "served  "  as  much  as  aiy  con- 
h«  £1=  h  ?t  his  command,  and  that,  like  the  rest  of  m. 

unh»nL  ''F  *u*°  i?®  """^  ""^at  his  conscience  approved  Mill 
doof^f'^v.  -^^    1"*    °°t.        Miss    Marsden    says   anawhirt 

N»i^fl  P™"*  °^y  •*  »??''«<*  to  the  powerful ;  now  suppoM 
ooStllZ  ""  fi"'.!''"^  ""*  the  other  S»  mUlion  EaroJSffl 
rarno'di^ei^  »"»"'^"t-'>   "'  the  300  million,  h.™ 

Sa^on,^T"t®1r?^*S?  t°  misunderstand  the  attitude  of  to 
word  Mi«-^  *  ^'''  ^'f'"''  ^  "»  one-  «  «  "7  "  "him  "  («>« 
Tree  ind^idf 'i"^*°tT'  '"  ''"""ar  oases)  to  live  in  a  world  of 
freedn™  Ti  1  '''J"  ^  ^°  "y  •'««t  to  make  it  so.  Other  people'. 
I  am  ^li  ^^"^  "  essential  to  my  comfort  as  my  own  W 
L^iS  ^J°  1^  that  Miss  Marsden  agrees  with  m.  in 
ShUn«^^'l,.  K  '°  **°'7'  '°'"  "*"»  summarizes  many  pages  of  her 
toi^°^^Iu^  "^>ng  Miss  Watson's  possible  victims  to  «fiJ« 
to  be      dealt  with."     I  haU  Mine  it»Ad»n  u  >  fellow-s.vionr. 

*  •  « 
it  Tl'*^**'"*''f  ii°**'''"t  is  no  doubt  an  elemental  need;  but 
we  ^  fn  """T,'  "  ^^  Marsden  seems  to  think,  Out 
Th^J  Th  »«iretly  eager  to  shoot  Germans  or  be  shot  by 
kind  ■  j1.  'f'*  °J  .^Sl'tiiig,  though  no  doubt  the  real  oriffHtl 
^1f  v^  ""t  satisfy  the  highly" developed  fighting  inArt; 
de^ii(o^.«  .^  w°*  5'°".  1"  't  ^*  any  moJ^  an/years  of  ft*>" 
unknn^^  ^  M  '  "*.  •■■)*"  ^^''^^  to  .ero  or  transfer«d  to  » 
b^al  hT^  !*  =  *"^.  ■'  y"  ''»°«t  the  other  mM  yon  o»n  »««' 
8.tiaf^rv*'p'-  ".'*  the  pleasnre  is  too  OMM^tated  to  b. 
tak.  W.  fZ  ,?"°"tive  m«,  understood  this,  and  ptrftw*  * 
t»k»  ku  foe  alive  and  tortun  Un. 

C.  HiaiD*' 
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Send  in  your  subscription  on  the  new  basis  :  $1.50  a  year  ; 
15  cents  a  copy.  And  let  us  have  the  names  of  any  of  your 
friends  who  might  like  a  sample  copy.    > 

The  September  issue  contains  the  following — 


^°"^ Maxwett  Bodenheim. 

After  Feeling  Deux  Arahesques  by  Debussy. 
Let  Me  Not  Live  too  Long. 
To  a  Violinist. 

QlfU 

To  a'Wonian  • 

Hell. 

The  Nietaschean  Love  of  Etcrnrty 

George  Burman  Foater. 

Criticism:  To  Judge  or  to  Appreciate? 

Margaret  C.  Aateraon. 

The  Democrat  )  wUb  apokigiea  to 

The  Conatrtictive  RemMmet\Mr.  Qaiawortky. 

**•*"*  ...AmyLowall. 

Clear,  with  Uckt  VarlaMe  Wtate. 
Fool's  JVIoneybacs. 

"""e  Crucified  Dionysus     AlexaaOer  S.  Kaua. 


The  Poetry  of  Revolt       ...    Cbarlea  Asbleigh. 
The  Venetian  Dramatists         Irma  McArtbur. 

The  Obituary  of  a  l»oet Floyd  Deli. 

Humbu8:)rinr  the  Public  Heary  Blackman  Sell. 
Editorials : 

Our  Third  New  Poet.  v.^.^^i 

The  Stlgna  of  "  Knowing  It  All." 

5ade  Iverson,  Unknown 

"  Blast " 
London  Letter 


New  York  Letter 

The  Critics'  Critic 
Book  Discussion     ... 

Sentence  Reviews 

Letters  to  The  Little  Review 


■  Amy  Lowell. 
Qeorge  Soale. 
M.M.P. 
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THE    ILLUSION    OF   ANARCHISM. 


By  Doha  Massden. 


A  NARCHISTS  are  au  interesting  body  of  people 
-^    whom   governments   taie    too    seriously   and 
who,  unfortunately,  do   not   take    themselves 
seriously  enough.       Governments  fear  them  as  hos- 
tile, bent   jn  mischief :   whereas  they  are  harmless, 
after  the  disconcerting  harmless  manner  of  infants. 
For  the   People    indeed :   for    Humanity,  they  con- 
ceive themselves  filled  with  an  ardent  passion :   but 
towards  the  ways  of  humans— when  they,  as  men, 
Mnerge  from    out   the    blurred   composite    mass  of 
"Humanity  "—they   are   averse  in   the   thorough- 
going implacable  way  possible  only  to  people  who 
frame  their  dislikes  on  principle.     Doubtless,  if  one 
were  to  search    the  world    over    for    the    bitterest- 
sounding  opponents  of  the  theory  that  we  are  all 
•  bom  in  sin  "  .j^^tfr  our  natnral  bent  inherently  set 
towards  "  evil,"  one  would  fix  upon  the  anarchists : 
Jut  this  18  their  idiosyncrasy  :  a  foil  to  contrast  with 
tseir  mam  tenets.       Their  opposition  penetrates  no 
aoeper  than  a  dislike  for  the  phrase,  because  per- 
ape  more   commonplace   persons  than   themselves 
Mve  espoused  it.     In  substance  it  forms  the  body  of 
narchism,  and  anarchists  are  not  separated  in  any 
ay  from  kinship  with  the  devout.     They  belong  to 
"«  thnstians'  Church  and  should  be  recognised  as 
taj^amty.^    picked    children.     Only    quality  dis- 
™WU«>e8    them     irom     the     orthodox:     a     diatinc- 
2  '"Which  the  advantage    i.    theirs.     As   priests 
pWd'     ""^  *he  sacraments  they  would  not  be  ill- 

*         *         "         • 

oueTl!        \  "^'tenc^aa  Arcbist.     An  Archist  is 
the  ,H  *°  «9t»bli»h,  maintain,  and  protect  by 

owntl^^'f  ^l^"^  »*  ^  «^P«««i.  ti«  law  of  his 
""titutio        ,1  ^^*  purpose  of  every  church— 

spirit  in  °*  J      teaching  anarchism  as  the  correct 

'^  ttoCh  r*~"  ^^  "^'^  ^^"^  *°  '^^' 
teyOTrXT !   ,^  "•   **"*  "^  inoliaad   archists, 
'    ^"ril  to  be  I  ■  "        — 


(anarchists.  This  is  tie  true  mean- 


ing of  the  spirit  of  renunciation — the  rock  on  which 
the  Church  is  built.   The  "  OUGHT  "  represents  the 
installation  of  Conscience,  that  inner  spiritual  police 
set    in  authority  by  the   will   and    the   skill   of  the 
preacher.       Its    business  is    to   bind  the  Archistic 
desires    which    would    maintain    and    press  further 
their  own  purposes    in    favour    of   the  purposes  of 
whomsoever  the  preacher  pleases  :   God  :   or  Right : 
or  the    People :    or    the    Anointed :   or    those  set  in 
Office.       Whether  the  preacher  or  the  individual's 
desires  will  prevail  will  pivot  about  the  strength  of 
the  man's  individual  vitality.     If  the  man  is  alive, 
his  own   interests    are   alive,  and  their   importance 
stands  to  him  with  an  intense  assertiveness  which 
corresponds  with  the  level  of  his  own  vitality,   of 
which  the  strength  of  his  own  interests  alone  can 
provide  a  sure  index.      Being  alive,  the  first  living 
instinct  is  to  intensify  the  consciousness  of  life,  and 
pressing  an  interest  is  just  this  process  of  intensify- 
ing   consciousness.       All    growing    life-forms    are 
aggressive:    "  aggressive  "  is  what  growing  means. 
Each  fights  for  its  own  place,  and  to  enlarge  it,  and 
enlarging  it  is  growth.     And  because  life-forms  are 
gregarious  there  are  myriads  of  claims  to  lay  exclu- 
sive   hold    upon    any    place.     The    claimants    are 
myriad:   bird,  beast,    plant,    insect,    vermin— each 
wUl  assert  its  own  sole  claim  on  any  place  as  long 
as   it    IS    permitted:    as    witness   the   pugnacity  of 
gnat,   weed,   and  flea:    the  scant  ceremony  of  the 
housewife's  broom,  the  axe  which  makes  a  clearing, 
the  scythe,  the  fisherman's  net,  the  slaughter-house 
bludgeon:     aU    assertions    of    aggressive    interests 
promptly  coontered    by  more    powerful   interests  f 
The  world  falls  to  him  who  can  take  it,  if  instinctive 
action  can  tell  us  aaything. 

•         •         •         • 

It  is  into,  this  colossal  encounter  of  interests,  i.e., 

of  lives,  that  the  anarchist  breaks  in  with  his  "  Thus 

far  and  no  farther.    Lower  interests  may  be  vetoed 

without  question,  or  with  a  regretful  sigh,  but  MAN' 
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mast  be  immune.      MAN  as  MAN  must  be  protected : 
his  Manhood  is  his  shield:  to  immunity  his  Manhood 
creates    and   confers   his    Bight.      The   lower   creation 
stands  and  falls  by  its  might  or  lack  of  it :  but  Manhood 
confers  a  protection  of  its  own."     Who  guarantees  the 
protection)     "Xhe  conscience  of  him  who  can  infringe 
it.     If  that  fails,  then  the  outraged  consciences  of  other 
men,  jealous  for  the  dignity  of  '  Man. '    Such  an  one  as 
does  not  hold  in  awe  the  Bights  of  Man,  who  does  not 
bow  down  to  the  worth  of  Man  as  Man,  and  not  merely 
as  a  living  being,  and  hold  it  Sacred  and  Holy,  he  shall 
be  held  to  be  not  of  the  community  of  Man  but  a  monster 
preying  upon  the  human  fold,  fit  only  to  be  flung  out, 
and  to  foregather  with  his  familiars — wolves  and  strange 
monsters."    That  is  the  creed  of  an  Anarchist,  whose 
other  name  is   "Humanitarian."      His  creed   explains 
why  he  loves  humanil^  but  disapproves  of  men  whose 
ways  please  him  not.      For  men  do  not  act  after  the 
anarchistic   fashion   one   towards    another.       They    are 
friendly    and    affectionate    animals    in    the    main:    but 
interests  are  as  imperative  with  them  as  with  the  tiger 
and  the  ape,  and  they  press  tbem  forward,  deterred  only 
by  the  calculation  of  the  hostility  they  may  arouse  by 
disturbing  the  interests  which  they  cross,  as  cross  they 
must,  since  by   extending  the  tentacles  of   interest  is 
their  way  of  growth.     That  this  is  so  would  be  plainer 
to  see  if  men  had  single  interests  (as  some  men  have, 
and  then  it  is  all  plain  enough).     But  men  have  many, 
and  what  might  be  expected  to  be  a  straight  course  is 
a  zigzaged  line.      And  interests  lead  not  only  by  way 
of  oppositions:   by  wrestling   for  possessions:  in  love, 
for  instance,  they  lead  to   a  seeming  commingling  of 
interest.      It  is  only  seeming:   the  love  interest  is  as 
archistic  as  any  other.     Into  this  stimulating  clash  of 
powers   the  anarchist   introduces   his    "law"   of    "the 
inviolability  of  individual  liberty."     "It  is  feasible  to 
push,"  he  would  say,  "the  line  of  satisfaction  of  men's 
wants^since  being  bom  into  life  and  sin  they  will  not 
wholly  renounce  them— but  only  to   the  lengths  where 
it  can  be  squared  with  the  wants  of  everyone  else.    Such 
wants  will  work  out  perhaps,   and  probably  merely  to 
the  satisfaction  of  certain  elementary  needs :  of  earth- 
room,  of  sustenance  and  clothing:  a  title  to  which  are 
the  indefeasible  Bights  of  Man.     Only  when  these  have 
been  assumed  to  all  may  the  interests  of  any  be  pushed 
further.     To  wealth,  according  to  his  necessities,  each 
has  a  right;  in  return  each  must  serve  as  he  can."    It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  creed  which  lends 
itself  exceeding  well  to  eloquence  carrying  the  correct 
noble  ring  with  it;  it  makes  converts  increasingly;  and 
when  it  wears  thin  in  one  garb  it  readily  rehabilitates 
itself  in  changed  raiment;  as  Christianity,  as  Humani- 
tarianism,     anarchism     successfully     and     continually 
HtHJiiceB  fttbli&.OpisioB. 


Why  it  should  have  no  difiiculfy  in  drawing  Public 
Opinion  to  its  side  the  nature  of  Public  Opinion  makes 
evident.  Public  Opinion  intrinsically  is — bellowing. 
It_  is  the  Guardian  of  the  Statm  quo :  its  purpose  is  to 
frighten  off  any  invader  who  would  disturb  established 
interests:  it  is  always,  in  its  first  stage,  on  the  side  of 
good  faith,  the  maintenance  of  contracts,  and  fixed 
arrangements:  it  is  like  a  watch-dog  barking  at  all 
new-comers,  be  these  friendly  or  hostile.  Its  bark  is 
worse  than  its  bite,  however,  and  flouted  or  ignored, 
it  will  always  arrive  at  a  twnporary  halt.  The  hi3t  is  to 
gain  time  to  see  what  measure  of  streng^th  the  distur- 
bing force  has.  Public  Opinion,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is 
the  affair  of  non-combatants,  and  is  supposed,  there- 
fore, to  be  also  Disinterested  Opinion.  Which  does  not 
in  any  w4y  follow.  Public  Opinion  is  in  fact  the  calcular 
tion  of  the  self-interest  of  non-combatants.  Its  primary 
and  involuntary  bellowing  function  is  its  first  instinct 
^  with  intent  to  warn  off  disturbers:  but  if  the  aggressor 
perseveres  unmoved  and  proves  to  be  more  powerful 
than  the  member  of  the  settled  order  whom  he  is  attack- 
ing. Public  Opinion,  i.e.,  the  interests  of  the  non-fighters, 
gets  ready  to  come  to  terms.  It  gets  ready  to  live  at 
ease  with  a  force  which  apparently  has  come  to  stay. 
It  has  poised  the  merits  of  the  two  claimants :  and 
peace— the  maintenance  of  the  Staiiu  gn^— first  wei^ited 


the  side  of  the  defenders :  but  the  aggressor  havinir  w 
success,  success  becomes  hie  defence,  and  prove, 
adequate  makeweight.  Which  i«  why  success  succejf 
It  IS  easy  to  defend  the  defensive  side:  to  hold  l^ 
"m  the  right"  at  the  outset:  the  defensive  is  a" 
defendable:  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  do  oth 
wise:  since  to  defend  the  aggressor  is  an  anomaly^ 
terms:  the  aggressor  can  only  be  "justified":  and  onlv 
success  can  justify  him.  But  let  the  aggressor  fail  mJ 
for  Public  Opinion  he  at  once  appears  diabolical  '  For 
mstance,  if  Germany  is  successful  now,  the  German 
Emperor  will  command  the  admiration  of  the  world  and 
will  get  it.  Should  Germany  lose  there  will  be  none 
so  poor  as  to  pay  him  reverence.  His  reputation  ai 
far  as  Public  Opinion  goes  now,  lies  in  the  womb  of 
time:  a  matter  of  accidental  forces  more  or  less  The 
heinous  offence  for  which  the  world  will  hold  him  a 
demoniacal  monster  is— a  miscalculated  judgment  ■  that 
which  will  make  him  the  Hero  of  his  Age— its  Maiter^ 
wiU  be  just— a  verified  judgment.  Which  explains  why 
a  good  fight  will  justify  an^  cause :  a  good  fight  being 
one  which  is  aggressive  and  WTNS.  Thus  forces,  on 
any  pretext  whatsoever,  having  been  mustered  for  a 
test,  the  question  of  public  repute  will  pivot  about  a 
nice  estimation  of  the  strength  of  those  forces.  Exe- 
cration is  not  ineted  out  to  the  despoilers  of  art  treasures 
as  such— only  if  the  despoiler  likewise  shows  signs  of 
being  the  vanquished.  Louvain  will  be  a  trifle,  regret- 
table but  necessary,  if  the  German  hosts  are  victorious. 
So  contrariwise:  any  schoolboy  may  lightly  hold  the 
reputation  of  Napoleon  as  to  "Bight"  at  his  caprice- 
because  of  Waterloo.  It  is  Waterloo  which  separates 
Napoleon  from  Alexander  and  Julius  Ctesar:  not  the 
bloodstained  plains  of  Europe;  as  it  is  Naseby  and 
Marston  Moor  which  pales  the  memory  of  Wexford  and 
Drogheda,  and  makes  Cromwell  ar  Kingly  Hero  instead 
of  a  villainous  knave  and  murderous  assassin.  On  like 
counts,  too,  was  George  Washington  a  Hero  and 
"right,"  while  President  Kruger  was  a  scheming 
seditionist,  and  "wrong." 

•        •        •       \        '■■•■■  ■"*■  '"'J- 

Public  Opinion,  therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
loose  form  of  alliance  founded  among  non-prindpaJs, 
based  on  a  momentarily  felt  community  of  interests  on 
the  defensive.  The  initial  shock  of  invasion  having 
been  pamed,  the  passage  of  time,  and  especially  the 
course  of  events,  will  begin  to  make  clear  to  what  extent 
this  first  apparent  community  of  interest  with  the  defen- 
sive was  due  to  mere  alarm,  and  how  far  it  represented 
something  more  permanent.  Moreover,  in  the  acconnt 
of  the  development  of  Public  Opinion  it  is  to  be  recog- 
nised that  the  very  dash  and  daring  and  pictureaqueness 
-M  the  aggressive  may  actually  give  birth  to  an  interast 
in  which  the  non-combatants  will  find  themselves 
involved  by  sheer  fascination:  to  such  an  extent  even 
it  may  be  that  to  be  permitted  to  Bhare  in  the  general 
risk  of  the  fight  will  appear  a  high  privilege.  A  great 
aggressor  will  find  he  can  always  count  on  this.  Ths 
conquerors  have  been  the  well-beloved.  Napoleon  had 
the  adoration  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  was  "  wasting. 
Th^  would  have  called  it  a  glorious  opportunity  enabling 
them  to  spend  themselves  lavishly  with  a  correBpon- 
dingly  lavish  return  in  pleasure.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
ludicrous  error  to  assume  that  interests  are  •'' 
"material."  There  are  interests  that  are  of  pleasnw. 
interests  of  spiritual  expansion,  interests  of  heightemw 
statuB,  quite  as  compelling  as  these  of  material  profit; 
it  is  indeed  doubtful,  even  among  the  meaner  soit, 
whether  the  "material"  interests  bave  so  strong  a  puB 
iks  the  others.  Moreover,  lemdt  of  interests  are  »«? 
unstable,  and  will  develop  from  one  form  to  another 
with  extreme  rapidity  under  the  influence  of  threw  f* 
challenge.  So,  at  the  appearance  of  a  great  P*'*'"'5kJ 
who  can  give  body  to  more  spacious  interests,  *''"^^_ 
most  intimate  interests — ^thoee  of  nationality  u>d  bO' 
ship — will  suffer  »  sea-change: — 

"  If  my  children  want,  let  them  beg  for  brewl 
My  Elmperor,  my  Emperor  is  taken." 

TKtn  is  bespoken  the  itiftnmrt  of  one  B>o^*f°^L^ 
kM  welded  spirited,  ia^baaa  and  »Bi»tf«^^ 


State*— even  indeed  the  younger  generations  of  the 
ubdued  provinces  into  »  homogeneous  unit  under  the 
nfluence  of  a  fantastically  adventurous  yet  living  dream. 
L  interests  of  a  different  sort  England  soothed  Scotland 
into  unanimity  as  she  is  engaged  in  soothing  the  Dutch 
n  South  Africa.  Other  interests — those  of  status  and 
nreetige— are  the  forces  which  have  won  for  England 
>t  this  present  moment  the  loose  alliance  which  is 
implied  in  a  friendly  American  Opinion.  That  Ameri- 
CJD6  share  a  common  language  and  in  a  measure  all 
the  prestige  of  the  English  tradition,  literary  and  mili- 
tary implicates  the  status  of  Americans  with  the  main- 
tenance of  British  Status:  they  would  have  hated 
England  readily  enough  had  she  given  indication  just 
now  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  lowering  it. 
»       «        *        « 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  true,  En^and  is  blushing  with 
the  embarrassment  of  the  unfamiliar,  by  allowing  a  parrot- 
like  press  and  pulpit;  to  persuade  the  world  that  she  is< 
now  a  disinterested  fighter  in  a  great  and  holy  Caase. 
She  appears  to  be  beginning  to  feel  herself  infected  with 
the  preacher's  own  liquid  emotions  as  she  listens  how 
she  is  going  forth — not  for  her  own  sake  but — TO 
RIGHT  THE  WRONG,  to  avenge  the  weak,  to  champion 
ciTilisation,  to  suppress  the  Vandlal  and  the  Hun,  a 
Bayard,  a  Galahad,  the  Armed  Messenger  of  Peace, 
waging  a  spiritual  wacfare.  There  is  one  consolation 
indeed— the  "  Tommies  "  ate  too  far  off,  and  too  busy 
to  hear  any  of  it.  And  there  is  this  excuse  for  the 
preachers:  that  they  have  looked  round  carefully  and 
liave  not  yet  set  eyes  on  any  of  those  likely  and  tempting 
bits  of  territory  which  hitherto  have  always  been  hang- 
ing as  bait  when  England  has  gone  to  war  :  it  hasn't 
occurred  to  them  that  this  war,  far  from  requiring  excuse 
in  poetic  babble,  was  necessary  to  save  England's  soul 
from  the  devastating  unconfidence  bred  in  these  years 
of  peace.  To  please  their  souls  let  them  call  it  a 
spiritual  war:  at  aay  rate  it  answers  a  spiritual  need, 
and  in  the  nick  of  time:  Englishman's  need,  not  Bel- 
gium's, or  culture's,  or  civilisation's,  democracy's,  and 
the  rest.  Twenty  years  hence  the  conflict  probably 
would  have  been  too  late ;  as  it  now  seems  likely  to  prove 
twenty  years  too  soon  for  Germany.  The  cause  of  the 
war  is  Qerman  disparagement  of  ^glish  spirit:  both  as 
to  its  fire  and  Its  intelligence.  The  Gennans  believed 
that,  average  for  average,  they  were  better  quality  : 
that  English  prestige  was  an  anachronism,  an  heritage 
already  sunk  to  a  relic  bequeathed  from  a  spiritual  past, 
from  whose  strength  modem  England  has  fallen  oft : 
that  the  nation  was  devitalised,  and  as  interests  can 
only  be  held  in  proportion  to  the  vitality  of  those  who 
forward  them,  they  could  be  torn,  away  ijt  seriously  chal- 
lengfitlhy  tlioir  naturally  ordained  succeasors.  And  ^iey 
had  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  them.  The  spiritual 
fire  glows  out  not  merely  in  one  direction  :  it  is  all-per- 
Tading :  and  German  philosophy,  German  Science,  Ger- 
■Mn  m.ventivenes8,  energy,  daring,  and  pushfulness, 
provided  evidence  which  all  the  world  might  see  and 
compare.  By  that  comparison,  Germans  had  convinced 
themselves,  and  were  convincing  the  world— <tnd  ««. 
They  were  undermining  English  confidence,  not  By  tJieir 
boasts  but  by  their  deeds:  and  naturally,  if  they  excelled 
m  the  arts  of  peace  why  not  in  the  art  of  war,  where 
prestige  registers  an  accurate  level  t  They  were  wear- 
ing down  our  spiritual  resilience  :  the  subtle  thing  of  the 
ipint  which,,  once  loat,  -is  never  rec^tured.  A  people 
»nich  feels  this  subtle  thing  departing  from  it  will  strike 
">^tly  tor  its  preservation,  or  know  itself  lost  before 
^  blow  has  been  struck.  It  has  seemed  »  pnzde,  and 
*  ^  more  than  to  England  herself,  why  she  has 
suddenly  found  herself  in  such  abnormally  good  odour. 


It 


18  an  unusual  sitnatioB  for  ber— in  these  latter  days. 


1?  ?*P^*'i8i':ion  is  the  promptness — haste  alnaost — with 
"b^  aha  entered  into  the  war.  It  was  because  she 
J^JM  the  first  suggestion  of  ao  opportunity  to  vindicate 
T^^  .t^t  she  instantly  stood  up— vindicated,  rehabili- 
J~^  with  the  respect  that  had  in  latter  days  been  given 
wnnUk  *  lu^i'tioninfl;  grudge.  Had  she  hesitated  it 
"^OM  have  been  tiie  saflimng  aign  of  weakness,  of  the  in- 
•**««•  lack  of  pride  which  the  world  was  more  than 


half  expecting,  and  was  more  than  a  little  shocked  not 
to  find.  The  "  friendliness  "  of  which  she  has  been  the 
recipient  since  is  the  outcome.  The  explanation  applies 
as  much  to  feeling  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  and 
to  malcontents  at  home,  as  in  the  world  outside.  And 
the  result  immediately  to  follow,  one  can  safely  trust, 
will  be  equally  in  her  favour:  that  is,  the  brilliant  vindica^ 
tion  of  British  spirit  on  the  seas  andThe  battlefields  will 
speedily  have  a  counterpart  in  British  laboratories  :  in 
renewed  and  confident  strength  of  spirit  in  WngHah 
philosophy,  literature  and  art  (where  it  is  needed,  God 
wot !).  Confidence,  which  dare  look  at  plain  fact  without 
latent  undermining  fear,  confidence  and  deeply  stirred 
emotions  are  the  materials  which  inspire  a  new  spirit 
in  the  Arts.  After  the  war,  because  of  the  war — the 
Benaecence ! 

•  »       •       • 

So,  to  return  to  our  anarchists,  embargoists, 
humanitarians,  culturists,  christians,  and  any  other 
brand  of  verbalists:  the  world  is  to  the  Archists:  it  is  a 
bundle  of  interests,  and  falls  to  those  who  can  push 
their  own  furthest.  The  sweep  of  each  interest  is  the 
vital  index  of  him  who  presses  it.  And  interests  have 
this  in  common  :  the  richness  of  the  fruit  they  bear  grows 
as  they  push  outwards:  the  passions  they  excite  are  then 
stronger;  the  images  called  up — the  throb,  the  colour, 
vividness — intenser.  For  this,  a  man  has  the  evideone 
of  his  fellows  to  add  to  the  weight  of  his  own:  men  will 
even  desert  their  own  greyer  interests  :  greyer  because 
less  matured  :  when  lured  by  the  fascinating  vividness 
of  another's  interests  far- thrown  :  the  great  lord  can 
always  count  on  having  doorkeepers  in  abundance.  To 
keep  the  door  has  become  their  primary  interest : 
because  so,  they  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a  bright-glowing 
strength.  Neglect  to  analyse  the  meaning  of  friendly 
Public  Opinion  has  misled  anarchis4>s  as  to  its  real 
nature  and  as  to  what  at>titudes  towards  their  fellows, 
men  can  be  persnaded  to  adopt.  Combination  of 
interests  against  a  powerful  aggressive  interest,  which 
is  the  first  stage  of  Public  Opinion,  is  a  momentary 
affair,  intended  to  parry  the  attack  of  a  foMe  which  is 
feared  because  its  strength  is  unknown.  The  reverse 
side  to  this  temporary  hostility  of  Public  Opinion 
towards  the  aggressor  is  the  favotit'able  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-pushfulness:  of  anarchism  proper. 
But  the  friendliness  is  as  shortlived  as  the  hostili^ : 
since  fear  of  the  unknown  is  not  a  permanent  featttl^ 
of  tile  public  temper  :  ratber  is  an  accommodating  ad- 
justment to  strong  forces  emerging  out  of  the  unknown, 
its  permanent  characteristic.  Friendliness  to,  and  ad- 
miration for,  strong  interests  is  the  permanent  attitude 
of  this  world's  children :  only  varied  by  Some  direct  an- 
tagonism bom  of  an  opposition  to  one's  own  particular^ 
personal  and  private  interest.  Hence  the  reason  why 
anarchism — embargoism  in  all  its  many  form*— never 
penetrates  more  than  skin  deep.  It  is  always  encouraged 
by  great  promise  of  adherents :  alVays  it  finds  itself 
abandoned  by  men  in  earnest  with  their  powers  about 
them:  always  the  wctrld  is  for  the  Arohists,  who  disperse 
and    establish    "  States "    according    as   their  powers 

enable  them. 

•  •       •       • 

So,  opposition  to  the  "State"  because  it  is  the 
"  State"  is  futile  :  a  negative,  unending  fruitless  labour. 
"  What  I  want  is  my  state  :  if  I  am  not  able  to  establish 
that,  it  is  not  my  concern  whote  State  is  established  :  my 
business  was  and  still  remains  the  establishing  of  my 
own.'  The  world  should  be  moulded  to  my  desire  if  I 
could  so  mould  it :  failing  in  tbaii,  I  am  not  to  imagine 
that  there  is  to  be  no  world  at  all :  others  more  p<nMrf|il 
than  I  will  see  to  tiiaL  If  I  do  make  sncb  an  error  it  will 
fall  to  me  to  correct  it  and  pay  for  it."  Thna  the 
Arohist.  When  the  curtain  rings  down  on  one  State 
automatically  it  rises  upon  another.  "The  State  is 
fallen,  long  live  the  State  "—the  furthest-going  rertrfU- 
tionai7  anarchist  cannot  get  away  from  that.  Ob  Hke 
morrow  of  his  succeasfol  revolution  he  would  need  fb 
set  about  finding  means  to  protect  his  "  anorchistle  " 
notions:  ami  would  find  himself  protecting  Ida  own  in- 
terests with  iCa  tlie  powers  ha  ootild  command,  IS(A> 
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vulgar  Artititt  :■  formulating  his  Laws  and  maintaining 
his  State,  until  some  franker  Archist  arrived  to  displace 
and  supersede  him. 

•       *       «       » 

The  process  seems  so  obvious,  and  the  sequence  is 
so  unfailing,  that  one  wonders  how  the  humanitarian 
fallacies  gain  the  hearing  they  do,  though  the  wonder 
diminishes  when  one  reflects  how  the  major  proportion  of 
the  human  species  holds  it  a  just  grievance  that  we  walk 
upon  our  feet  and  not  upon  our  heads,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  falling  objects  is  down  and  not  up.  Accord- 
ing, one  might  argue,  it  is  beeavte  it  is  the  human  way 
for  men  to  push  their  interests  outwards  that  humani- 
tarisms  step  forward  and  modestly  suggest  that  they 
thould  direct  them  backwards.  Object  that  outwards  is 
the  human  way  and  the  retort  is  that  inwards  is  the 
divine  one — and  better,  higher.  And  there  may  be  some- 
thing too  in  a  customary  confusing  of  an  attitude  which 
refuses  to  hold  laws  and  interests  sacred  (i.e.,  whole, 
unquestioned,  untouched),  and  that  which  refuses  to  re- 
spect the  existence  of  forces,  of  which  Laws  are  merely 
the  outward  visible  index.  It  is  a  very  general  error, 
but  the  anarchist  is  especially  the  victim  of  it;  the 
greater  intelligence  of  the  Archist  will  understand  that 
though  laws  considered  as  sacred  are  foolishness,  respect 
to  any  and  every  law  is  due  for  just  the  amount  of  re- 
toliAtory  force  there  may  be  involved  in  it  if  it  be  flouted. 
Kespect  for  "  sanctity  "  and  respect  for  "  power  "  stand 
at  opposite  poles  :  the  resi>ecter  of  the  one  is  the  ver- 
balist, of  ihe  other — ^the  Archist:  the  egoists 


And  there  are  the  illusions  about  the  ways  of  W 
where  one  seems  to  desire  not  one's  own  interesta  hnt 
another's.  Again  it  is  mere  seeming :  the  lover  ii 
tyrant  kept  within  bounds  by  the  salutary  fear  that  th' 
substance  of  his  desire  will  slip  from  his  grasp  :  wheieu 
his  paramount  interest  is  to  retain  his  hold  on  it  Tb 
"  exploitation"  is  nevertheless  as  sure  and  as  certain 
as  that  of  the  -sorriest  old  rascal  who  ever  coined  weaith 
out  of  misery.  Mother-love,  sex-love,  with  friMdahip 
even,  it  is  one  and  the  same. 


But  whatever  may  be  the  illusions  which  lead  him  on 
the  anarchist's  hopes  are  vain.  Water  will  take  to 
running  uphill  before  men  take  seriously  towaidi 
anarchism  and  humanitarianism.  The  forces  of  their 
being  are  set  the  other  way.  The  will  to  create,  to  con- 
struct, to  set  the  pattern  of  their  will  on  the  world  of 
events  will  never  be  restrained  by  any  spiritual  embaigo 
save  with  those  whose  will  would  count  for  httle  any- 
way. There  is  some  substance,  indeed,  in  the  old 
market-place  cry  about  levelling  "down"  instead  of 
"  up."  The  Mnbarg^ists,  the  anarchists,  and  ail  the 
saviours,  are  bent  on  levelling-down :  they  are  worrying 
about  the  few  desiring  too  much :  whereas  none  can 
desire  enough.  The  "problems"  of  the  world— which 
are  no  problems — will  be  solved  by  the  "down-aod- 
outs  "  themselves  :  by  a  self-assertion  which  will  scatter 
their  present  all  too-  apparent  anarchism.  When  it 
becomes  clear  to  them  that  it  is  only  seemly  to  want  the 
earth,  they  will  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  power  sufficient  at 
least  for  the  acquisition  of  a  few  acres. 
■  ,  ,   ,    ,        .    , .,  „0^ 
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WHY  we  English  fight:  Lord  Bosebery:  "To  main- 
tain the  sanctity  of  international  law  in  Europe." 
The  international  law  presumably  "should  be" 
immutable  and  eternal:  that,  at  least,  is  what,  the  noble 
lord  means  to  fob  off  on  the  encouragingly  woolly  minds 
•of  his  hearers.     He  would  not  waste  the  time— or  his 
opportunity — to  add  that  the  present  international  law 
of  Europe  is  in  the  English  favour:  or  that  the  Germans 
fight    precisely    to    change    the    international    law    of 
Europe  into  their  favour.     Whereafter  they,  too,  would 
fight  to  maintain,  inunutable  and  eternal,  the  sanctity 
of  the  international  law  of  Europe.  Law  remains  such  an. 
excellent  conjuring  property  with  the  crowd:  "  Mumbo- 
jumbo.  Law  and  Mesopotamia"  can  always  be  relied 
upon  to  work  all  the  tricks,  and  cloak  all  the  spoof.    It 
will  only  be  after  the   "  E^ntightenment "   which  is  to 
follow  the  war  that  one  will  be  able  to  make  the  purple- 
faoed  indignants  realise  that  "  laws  "  are  merely  inci- 
dentals: dependent  in  all  their  variety  and  change  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  interests  of  which  they  are  mere 
indices:  that  their  "sanctity"   depends  solely  on  the 
might  of  these  interests  to  keep  them  sanctus,  holy,  i.e., 
"  unbroken."    The  "  mtuntenance  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
(present)  international  law  of  Europe"  happens  to  be 
our  interest,  and  whether  it  remains  sacred  or  not  depends 
upon  the  power  which  we  hurl  against  the  power  of  those 
whose  interests  would  encourage  to  its  violation.    The 
"  good  "  odour  of  "  good  faith  "  is  due  to  the  status  of 
those  among  whom  its  exercise  may  be  gracious  and  yet 
lordly.     "  Good  faith  "  is  in  fact  the  panache  of  the  top- 
most rider:  it  is  a  proud  convention  among  those  who 
can  afford  it.    "  Bad  faith  "  is  the  necessity  of  th«  next 
to  the  topmost.    It  is, not  a  grace  or  an  ornament:  it  is 
a  weapon:  it,  too,  is  limited  to  those  who  can  afford  it. 
Qood  faith,  in  short,  is  in  place  when  evinced  towards 
•guaU  and  inferiors:  it  is  a  gracious  bounty  flowing 
;d«wnward  from  those  above:  that  is  why  the  heart  warms 
.■towards  it:  bad  faith  is  in  place  evidenced  towards  such 
..Aa  are  above,  but  who  are  about  to  be  forced  below.    Its 
uae  constitutes  the  first  line  of  attack  of  the  malcontent, 
4|Dd  it  is  feared  and  hated  by  those  who  stand  hi^  be- 
eanse  it  is  formidable:  those  highest  in  status  will  see  to 
itf  that  bad  faith  carries  a  bad  name.    The  violation  of 
£«l(ium  WM  not,  in  its  essentials,  bad  faith  towards 
B«lgiiim:  its  intent  was  to  break  faith  with  France, 


Russia,  and  Britain.    Why  not  tell  true  things  to  the 
people,  oh  noble  Earl ! 

•        •        •        • 

And  next  the  issue  is  balanced  as  between  "  autocHK? 
and  democracy."  What  an  orgy  of  empty  word-sKng- 
ing  for  the  unthinking  scribblers  and  sabbath  oraton! 
How  seductive  are  these  catch-phrases  which  paralyae 
the  mind !  If  one  were  an  autocrat  with  the  powers  of 
our  Ally,  the  great  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russians,  hov 
one  could  gratify  a  fiendish  luSt.  All  the  popular  writen 
might  be  put  into  the  pillory  and  twelve  keen  wits  tamed 
loose  on  them  to  prick  them  with  questions  about  the 
words  they  use.  To  have  so  much  power  and  to  am 
so  exquisite  an  opportunity  argues  lack  of  imaginalion 
in  our  great  friend,  the  Autocrat.  The  championinf  <rf 
democracy  against  autocracy  forsooth!  What's  » 
democrat?  And  what  is  an  autocrat t  A  deinocat  i» 
one  who  is  ruled  by  everybody,  every  Jack's  goftlBot 
An  autocrad;  has  at  least  the  dignity  of  pretending  to 
rule  himself:  how  many  more  he  rules  is  at  least  not 
his  concern,  but  the  concern  of  those  who  fail  to  do 
likewise:  democrats  and  alienally  governed  of  all  sort. 
Of  course  there  is  the  tag  about  democracy  and  "the 
will  of  the  people,"  but,  unfortunately,  it  won't  ft  » 
here,  at  this  crisis.  Because,  judging  of  the  two  bow 
engaged  in  this  war,  the  one  which  was  animated  by  the 
will  of  its  people  happens  to  be  the  Oerman  one.  » •» 
provoking,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  true.  For  many  ye"» 
the  Kaiser's  people  have  concurred  in,  co-operated*!"' 
and  sacrificed  for,  the  propagandising  of  the  nofaon« 
this  war;  whereas,  in  ^ng\Mud,  the  war  waa  ««*•*•* 
by  a  mere  handful:  its  announcement  left  *'*®  "'j*'''! 
of  Englishmen  gasping  for  words.  No,  "^""""''z, 
vertu  autocracy,"  won't  do  on  this  seam:  T^  "°V 
acquire  more  senae  and  have  fewer  stereotyped  phras"" 

mes  ami*  I 

•        •        •        • 

A.  a.  G.  in  the  "  Daily  News  "  reflects  musingly  how  » 
disaster  makes  evident  that  all  things  tend  f°^^^ 
solution  towards  Communism,  and  in  a  ^""""SJi 
anarchist  journal—"  Freadom,"  P.  K.  '*»*=*"'"^JW 
phantly  on  precisely  the  same  subject.  He  **y*  Z^J 
phetic  anarchist  dogma,  in  contrast  to  "".  ""f*^ 
economist  teaching  of  "To  everjone  according^w 
services,"  haa  b««i  all  theaa  yaan  "To       ''  "^ 


to  hij  needs,"  and  that  at  long  last  Time  has  given  ver- 
dict in  the  Communist  favour.  He  illustrates  by  quota- 
tion thus  :— 

"Let  any  great  city  be  visited  to-morrow  by  a 
lalamity— a  siege,- or  the  like — and  you  will  see  that 
immediately  the  Communist  idea  will  come  to  affirm 
itself  in  life.  The  question  of  '  bread,'  of  food  for  all, 
will  impose  itself  upon  the  community,  while  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  remuneration  of  the  services  rendered 
by  this  or  that  member  of  society  will  'be  thrust  into 
the  background.  Every  one's  needs  will  be  every  one's 
right  to  his  share  in  the  common  store  of  available 
food." 
He  comments : — 

"  Now,  Western  Europe  ia  living  through  a  period  of 
calamity,  and  we  see  how  the  idea  of  Communist 
kitchens  is  rapidly  spreiading  everywhere,  as  a  first 
small  step  towards  a  Communistic  conception  of 
organisation." 
He  winds  up  with : — 

"Uany  comrades  are  quite  right  in  seeing  in  such 
Jdtchens  the  means  to  prove  to  the  working  men  that 
in  constructive  work  Ainarchists  can  be  practical,  and 
even  more  so  than  those  who  pretend  to  be  practical, 
simply  because  the  latter  stifle  every  revolutionary 
thought.  A  good  propaganda  Of  the  Communist  idea 
is  already  being  made  by  this  supply  of  food,  and  the 
conmiunalisation  of  housing  and  clothing  may  follow 
very  soon," 

which  shows  how  even  anarchists  when  they  can  will 
work  up  the  speed  for  their  hobbies.  Well :  to  smooth 
the  crease  from  A.  Q.  O.'s  puzzled  hrow,  and  to  slacken 
Prince  Kropotkin's  Communistic  pace  (if  the  writer  of 
the  "Freedom"  leader  be  indeed  that  ardent  anar- 
chist). The  first  thing  to  note  about  all  this  evidence 
flattering  to  Collectivity  provided  by  disaster,  is  that  it 
u  provided  by  disaster.  Circumatances  are  not  ordi- 
nary, fear  is  all  around,  and  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
it  will  be  noticed  all  animals,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
tend  to  herd.  During  a  thunderettorm  the  lady  newly- 
lettled  in  the  house  across  the  way — a  stranger— pre- 
sents herself  on  my  doorstep  and  literally  shoves  her 
««y  in.  She  is  afraid  of  thunder^that  is  all— but  suffi- 
cient apparently  completely  to  reverse  her  normal  con- 
Mct,  and  there  is  no  need  to  pucker  one's  brow  and 
lorBBee  the  necessity  of  creating  a  brand-new  social 
pohty  because  of  it. 

To  herd  ia  the  normal  defensive  instinct :  Communism 
18  defensive — the  social  impulse  which  seizes  on  indivi- 
auals  affected  by  fear.  The  impulse  passes  with  the 
passing  of  the  exceptional  danger.  As  far  as  present 
measures  give  evidence,  the  observation  will  not  need 
emphasising  that  the  activity  of  the  collectivist  direc- 
»ott  has  lent  itself  almost  exclusively  to  restrictions. 
iM  purpose  of  the  moratorium,  for  instance,  was  to 
prevent  individuals  pressing  for  payments;  again,  a 
■neaaure  to  prevent  them  offering  produce  for  sale  at 
Pnces  beyond  a  certain  figure ;  or,  one  may  not  pass  a 
wntry  without  replying  to  his  chaUenge.  The  collective 
WTemment  has  tabulated  very  many  things  which  may 
^  Be  done :  it  has  had  praotically  nothing  to  say  about 
at  one  may  do,  beyond  giving  generous  advice  to  get 


about 


»tuati< 


one  s  own  business,  and   not   expect   too  much 
t.  even  in  the  way  of  restrictions.       What  the 


c»a»r  T°"'^**  *°  ^'  *-'^"'-  ■"•  M«  all  lying  low  be- 
and  J  y,*^  *  oommon  danger,  the  danger  to  trade, 
a  means  of  hvelihood,  being  as  oommon  to  employers, 
%or£  »  't*!'"'^  "independent,"  as  much  as  to 
t«W  t  k  1  «'>**l<x»''  lifo  before  a  storm,  all  have 
doZ"  :- .,      '•    I*  «  not  •»  active  time:  "NotJiing 


luenlr"^  ^<^^b^n  paralysed  by  fear  and 


gomg. 
•Wsnceii  V  — 'a  "°°"  i««-aiyBea  oy  rear  and  ita  oonae- 
Poie  ft„  I,  "  -Miundsen  haa  abandoned  his  trip  to  the 
meaiZ!  fa?^'' .  '^'"^  ^  '^'^  enough:  the  financial 
ffom  bein  J  '^  *^®  Government  are  to  prevent  them 
PHiait^  ^*  '"'"•  '*''  P^"-  '"^•^  moaanrea  re- 
■a^i^hift  ,"?P'^  <**  *•»•  human  spirit:  they  are  ttie 
Sothin.  ,  Ik       ™<"°«nt,  made  use  of,  fanit  de  mie\ix. 

•^ftlar  thft^k    J''^*  '■  ^^^  •*"""  '™*"'  *^®  influence 
•  me  best  to  which  energy  oatt  aapire  in  soolt  dr- 


cumstances  is  to  keep  things  from  becoming  precipitate 
while  awaiting  a  more  favourable  period.  Achievement 
means  adventure,  and  adventure  needs  confidence:  at 
present  things  are  paralysed,  more  or  less.  When 
the  first  shock  has  passed  off  we  shall  begin  to  sally 
forth  again  like  insects  after  rain,  units,  each  bent  on 
prosecuting  his  individual  ambitions.  Conomunista 
should  not  allow  the  fact  that  people  have  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  little  communist  interlude  to  blind  thwn  to 
the  actual  origin  of  that  enjoyment:  it  was  not  the  com- 
munistic measures,  whether  in  the  form  of  communist 
kitchens,  or  otherwise  (there  are  communist  kitchens  in 
every  prison  and  workhouse  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  exhilarating  affairs)  but  ihe  pleasure  of  excitement 
at  the  prospect  of  change:  it  was  the  outcome  of  the 
excitement,  and  not  of  the  kitchens,  though  in  their 
huggermugger  moments,  when  tired  and  worried,  they 
would  doubtless  allow  that  such  kitchens  were  a  boon 
indeed.  At  heart  men  axe  all  children:  not  "  statesmen." 
Life  is  for  fun.  Only  when  we  are  thoroughly  brow- 
beaten by  the  solenmities  do  we  seriously  affect  that  it 
is  otherwise. 

•  •        •        • 

Lord  Curzon  was  confiding  to  an  astonished  audience 
the  other  evening  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  Ebipire 
had  such  a  condition  of  opinion  as  existed  at  present, 
been  witnessed:  that  there  existed  no  dissentient  voice. 

"None  is  for  a  party,  but  all  are  for  the  State,"  he 
told  them.  He  meant,  of  course,  that  the  old  orthodox 
parties'  lights  were  for  the  moment  burning  dim.  It 
would  be  a  pity  for  him  to  delude  himself  into  thinking, 
or  to  encourage  others  to  delude  themselves  that  men 
can  ever  cease  to  be  "for"  Party  No.  1.  For,  while 
men  are  pleased  just  now  to  be  "for"  th&  State,  it 
would  be  folly  to  imagine  that  the  State  is  "for"  i«. 
The  State  is  for  itself — the  assignations  of  its  body- 
corporate  are  for  those  of  its  members  whose  powers 
keep  it  stable:  that  is,  which  give  it  its  meaning  as  "  The 
State."  To  consider  that  we  are  all  respected  munbers 
of  the  body  is  to  run  in  face  of  the  evidence.  For  in- 
stance, tile  State  is  now  spending  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion, with  "our"  tacit  consent,  and  out  of  "our" 
money,  of  course,  a  sum  varying  from  a  million  sterling 
per  day,  upwards.  Incidentally,  it  is  relying  for  its  vital 
needs  upon  an  unlimited  proffering  of  the  very  lives  of 
individuals  from  among  its  non-respected  members.  Yet 
the  circulation  system  of  this  enterprising  eorpus  ia  so 
defective  that  it  would  turn  a  century  of  ways  before 
consenting  to  devote  a  few  paltry  millions  to  an  in- 
demnification of  the  most  elementary  character  of  the 
dependents  of  those  whose  lives  it  is  freely  using.  The 
life-blood  flows  very  easily  to  the  head  of  this  oorprnt: 
it  is  very  sluggish  in  flowing  bact  to  replemsfa,  in  any 
measure,  the  depleted  members.  This  is  the  inevitable 
fashion  of  these  vast  "  bodies-corporate,"  and  the  wise 
among  the  non-respected  members  will  recognise  this 
well  in  advance,  and,  while  drawing  from  the  "great 
body  "  what  pleasure  they  are  able,  they  will  prei>are  to 
look  to  themselves  for  all  that  is  vital  to  them.  Hey 
will  not  be  deluded  by  verbal  expressions  of  Love  and 
Recognising  Approval,  extracted  from  the  "  great  body  " 
while  it  was  in  need  of  them,  and  while  they  were  medi- 
tating giving  up  their  all  in  its  service.  The  charac- 
teristic which  has  developed  into  a  oonsummate  art  with 
"  corporate-bodies,"  is  a  fine  forgetfulness  of  its  non- 
powerful  servers. 

•  •       •       • 

A  note  on  some  correspondence  in  the-  last  issue  of 
Trb  Eooibt. — ^A  correspondent  protests  against  the 
validity  of  reoognitaon  of  "olasses,"  and  says  "For  the 
true  egoist  tiiere  are  no  classes."'  He  might  just  as 
well  say  there  are  no  orange-^Mxes  or  pigeon-holes,  or 
deny  that  there  exists  any  ^stam  of  nomenclature  and 
identification.  Classification  is  an  inevitable  proceed- 
ing with  the  potentiality  of  vast  usefulness :  a  thing  is 
"dasaed,"  for  instanoe,  merely,  by  naming  it,  wihiidi 
process  places  it  under  a  certain  rooogniaed  division — an 
obviously  necessary  proceeding  in  a  mul tilde  worid. 
Olaasifioation  haa  fallen  into  contempt  beoausa  of  fiwT 
olaaai^ring,  >.«.,  making'  one  certain  fsa^ture  tha  <dkaail^ 
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ing  criterion,  and  then  proceeding  to  swear  that  all 
things  coming  under  the  divisioa  are  possessed  of  a 
thousand  and  one  feature*  which  were  never  indicated 
or  intended  in  the  grouping  of  the  class.  If,  for  in- 
stance, one  were  to  make  a  "  class  "  of  "  men  acceptable 
for  service "  out  of  all  able-bodied  males  of  ages  r^ng- 
mg  from  18  to  30,  and  then  were  to  proceed  to  press  in 
for  active  service  all  the  old  women  and  children  because 
these  latter  speak  English,  as  do  the  able-bodied  men 
aforementioned,  one  would  get  a  partial  hang  of  the 
trick  which  has  made  "  classification  "•  a  suspected 
mentdJ  activity.  "  One-eyed  "  men  is  a  sound  classifica- 
tion :  the  nature  of  the  odious  process  which  has  brought 
classing  into  contempt  is  that  which  would  insinuate  into 
the  class  the  aasumption  that  "they  are  all  therefore 
treacherously  inclined."  80:  the  classification  of 
wage-earners  is  as  sound  as  that  of  "apples"  or  "one- 
eyed  men":  it  brings  under  a  division  all  such  as  work 
for  an  arbitrary  return  upon  enterprises  for  whose  initia- 
tion and  direction  thS-'respionsiibility  has  been  assumed  by 
others  prior  to  their  engagement  on  them.  The  descrip- 
tive-label of  "  defective  initiative  "  attached  to  wage- 
earners  is  as  pertinent  and  essential  to  their  designation 
as  the  description  of  a  certain  kind  of  fruit  is  to  the 
designation  of  the  class  "Apple."  In  short:  a  wage- 
earner  is  one  who  labours  on  a  job  not  initiated  by  him- 
self. The  remark  of  the  correspondent  to  the  effect  that 
a  particular  wage-earner  aiiows  initiative  by  entering 
the  correspondence  columns  of  this  paper,  while  it  may 
be  true,  is  yet  wholly  beside  the  point.  The  defective 
initiative  implied  in  the  classification  of  wage-earner 
extends  no  further  than  the  area  of  his  activity  of  wage- 
earning  :  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  clear  the  fact 
we  intended  to  make  clear,  i.e.,  the  difference  of  status 
—of  claw— between  an  "employer"  and  those  whom  he 
"employs:"  D.  M. 

FIGHTING    PARIS. 

▲travn  5. — Some  of  the  newspapers  this  morning 
announce  that  England  has  declared  war  on  Germany, 
oth«r«  that  Germany  has  declared  waa-  on  England. 
TV^OM  is  the  "  Great  Illusion  "  now !  The  Echo  de  Paris 
publishes  a  fine  commentary  by  M.  Maurice  Harris  on 
the  speech  pronounced  by  M.  Viviani  (Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs)  at  the  Chamber  yesterday  wtere  he 
describes  the  events  which  have  given  rise  to  the  present 
situation.  "This  war,"  he  writes,  "will  bring  about 
a  resurrection.  Let  us  turn  to  the  men  to  whom  we  owe 
it.  1  am  thinking  of  the  men  I  know  and  whom  I  have 
constantly  eateemed.  Yet,  neither  I  nor  others  have 
always  understood  their  grey,  monotonous  lives.  For 
thtmti  August  days  of  1914  they  have  sacrificed  thirty, 
forty  years— a  whole  life's  activity.  Thi«  moment  when, 
surrounded  by  their  trusting  men,  they  protect  our 
frontiera  .  .  .  is  their  reward."  For  at  last  the  turn 
of  the  military  has  come  after  long  periods  of  neglect  or 
most  teiMd  popularity.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  the  army 
pleaded  for  better  recognition — always  obstinately  re- 
fused hy  the  Government— and  better  support  in  its 
efforts.  Yesterday,  as  we  sat  at  a  cafi  opposite  the 
ICcole  Militaire,  we  were  struck  witi  the  changed 
appearance  of  the  officers  going  to  and  fro,  their  con- 
fident step,  their  serene  though  earnest  expressions. 
The  French  ofiicer  is,  usually,  an  attractive  man,  ex- 
tremely intelligent  and  cultivated  (his  examinations  are 
of  the  most  arduous),  of  a  fine  rectitude,  sober  in  his 
conduct,  modest,  and  who,  if  he  were  given  better 
chances  instead  of  beiag  literally  crushed  as  he  has 
been  within  recent  years,  would  never  acquire  that 
morgMt  and  haughtiness  which  characterises  the  military 
element  in  countries  wiiore  it  ia  more  predomiaaol.  A 
quest  after  supplies  this  otaniac  showed  tha*  meat  is 
still  to  be  had  ai  the  uMal  price*,  but  that  butter  in 
more  difficult  to  procure.  An  afteriMon  paper  coaAnu 
England's  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  andanooiMeee 
fifbtlBg  in  Belgium.  A  poor  Geraubii  woman  lirii^  in 
Paris  has  committed  suicide  by  throwisg  hereetf  out  of  a 
wiadow.  The  sun  sets  in  hot  liiirri  Uiis  evening.  At 
n^o*  there  was  a  tkunderatonn.  laek  daj  or  aicht 
«•«•  the  nolMUMtiob  it  has  raised  suScteoOy  tei 


the  atmosphere.  To-night  as  I  look  at  the  sky  Ud 
with  etArs  I  wonder  how  tliey  can  continue  to  shii^'' 
how  the  sky  can  continue  its  even  life  with  men  a  f.J 
hours  away  annihilating  each  other.  And  all  natur 
continues  serene,  indifferent  and  at  peace.  As  Ui' 
night  advances  tho  sky  becomes  sinister,  cold,  moonlit* 
streaked  with  ragged,  fast-travelling  clouds:  the  skv  ir! 
a  battle-picture.  H.  8.  C.  had  his  service  boots  hob- 
nailed according  to  orders  to-day. 

Obseevations.— War  not  only  consists  in  fighting  It 
is  not  only  soldiers,  guns,  booobs.  It  means  war  even- 
where,  individually  and  collectively,  within  and  without 
We  hear  lonely  trains  whistle  sadly  by  (the  whistle 
sounds  different  to  what  it  does  at  other  times)  and  u 
each  passes  the  rumour  of  cheers  reaches  us.  At  seven 
o'clock  I  heard  a  drum  and  a  bell.  On  inquiry  I  find  the 
town-crier  announces  that  the  Belgian  Minister  requejts 
all  mobilisable  Belgians  to  return  to  their  country  with- 
out  delay.  In  one  of  the  recent  papers  we  read  the  Tssr 
advised  Russians  living  in  France  to  join  the  French 
ranks  as  thus  they  would  serve  their  own  country  quite 
as  well  as  by  returning  home^aa  imposBibility  at 
present.  Foreigners  in  Paris  are  organising  volunteer 
troops— the  British,  Greeks,  Italians,  etc.  A  group  of 
Germans  announced  that,  being  disgusted  with  their 
country,  they  would  be  ready  to  fight  on  the  French  side. 
But  New  Zealanders,  Canadians  who  have  never  set 
foot  on  English  soil,  are  ready  to  cross  Oceans  to  come 
to  the  Mother  Coimtry's  assistance. 

August  6.— Not  much  news  in  the  morning  paper.    The 
rule  that  no  war  news  may  bo  published  except  such  at 
i4  supplied  by  the  Ministers  de  la  Guerre  and  that  no 
paper  may  appear  until  the  War  Office  has  revised  t*e 
final  proof,  moreover  that  no  street-cries  will  be  allowed, 
was  received  with  applause  at  the  Chamber  of  D^utiei, 
and  notably  from.  t*o  press  gallery,   the  day  before 
yesterday.     Another  article  by  M.   Maurice  Barris  in 
the  £cho  de  Paris.    Out  for  provisione.    The  only  people 
you  see  in  the  streets  are  very  old  mwj,  or  very  yonng 
ones  or  women,  or  officers  in  motors  and  soldiers  leading 
horses  or  driving  waggons.    No  butter  to  be  had  but  I 
find  cream-cheese,  gjuy^re  and  m«at  at  the  usual  prices. 
Coffee  has  run  out  in  this  localiiT-  but  some  was  found 
for  us  in  the  neighbourhood.     We  were  occupied  with 
house-work  this  morning,  being  without  assistance,  and 
H.  S.  C.  set  order  in  his  papers,  books  and  drawings. 
Rather  a  painful  task,  and  it  is  sad  to  see  all  the  walk 
begun  and  plans   for  future  work.       Bought  a  papiir 
timbri  for  a  legal  document.     At  the  post  office  notices 
inform  the  public  that  no  money  orders  are  received  for 
Belgium,  no  lettem,  telegrams  or  money  orders  for  Qw 
many,     Austria    and    dependent    countries,    that   all 
telegrams  including  inland  must  be  written  in  plain, 
unambiguous  language  and  ini  French  or  Eigfish  aoly 
and  that  their  delivery  is  not  assured.     Met  Mme.  E. 
whose  husband,  an  officer,  is  at  TVoyes,  and  her  son,  a 
soldier,  afChartree,  each  with  his  regiment,  waiting^ 
advance.    In  the  afternoon  to  Paris  to  Dr.  0:'s  who  i« 
organising  employment  tor  the  "mimobilisable,"  ^tnt 
is,  women,  and  men  who  are  "  reformed"  (i.e.,  exsnipt 
from  service  by  the  medical  examination) ;  and  Am  to 
Mile.  O'B.'s  the  Polish  painter.    Find  her  in  distress  at 
having  to  leave  Paris  by  police  order  for  some  oon- 
centration-camp   in    the    South    as    she  is  of  Anstrim 
citizenship.     This  is  very  unjust  as  the  French  are  not 
yet  at  war  with  Austria,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  being 
still  in  Paris  and  the  French  one  in  Yienna.    She  ssj» 
her  fttnms  rfe  mfnage  has  refused  to  continue  to  serve  !*• 
Mile.  B.'«  mother  was  French  and  she  belongs  to  all «« 
leading  French  Art  societies.  Thence  to  an  address  ww^ 
has  been  given  us  where  classes  are  held  in  first  aid  » 
the  wounded.  The  infiux  of  candidates  here  is  enormoB*' 
Women  are  practising  bandage-making  in  the  pM**** 
on  ths  stair  case,  on  the  balconies.      While  passing  *» 
choroh  of  Saint  Fraofois  Xavier  we  saw  many  huDdrem 
of     soUKers     forming     a     compact     blue    taat»    (*J 
their  red  caps  were  hidden  vndnr  Wue  cor»tiagAj'^ 
hoiaea  -waiting  to  be  ia«»«:twL     In  the  UTofSllg' 
^*«»B«  ttey  are  do«MMa  bovwl,  things  are  ^^J*; 
tfca  OMnuoa  b*ia«,  m  w*  kMt,  is  Belgtwn  WW 
vilUgw  aad  OK  tk*  noint  of  ttOaf  U^-     ^^  '^ 


Jnctor  on  our  crowded  tramcar,  a  handsome  man,  tells 
he  is  leaving  to-morrow.    He  collects  his  fares  no  less 
Hutifully.     A  nice-looking  little   soldier,   with   delicate 
features,  blue   eyes   and   a  fair  moustache,    says,   in   a 
country  drawl:  "  Je  ne  saia  pas  oil  c'est  que  je  vais;  je 
laurai  oil  c'est  qua^d  je  pars."     And  then,  with  a  cer- 
tain relish:   "We  will  have  those  Germans  this  time, 
and  why?      Because  they  will  have  nothing  to   eat." 
•'They  will  have  to  eat  each  other,"  is  someone's  com 
ment.    "All  the  better,  like  that  there  will  be  less  of 
them  to  deal  with."       A  good  many  foreigners  on  the 
Boulevard  Montpamasse  where  the  artist-haunted  caf^ 
jre  crowded.       The   afternoon   paper  now   appearing 
announces  good  news:   that  Lord  Kitchener  has  been 
appointed  Minister  for  War.    At  last.    To  the  publisher 
O.C.'b.    Here  we  meet  the  poet  C.G.,  who  tells  us  he 
came  back  from  his  holidays  in  the  South  to  the  sound 
of  the  tocsin  which  was  rung  all  over  the  provinces  on 
the  announcement  of  mobilisation.     Though  at  the  end 
of  his  term  he  hopes  there  may  still  be  something  for 
him  to  do.    Here  everyone  is  cheerful.     Mr.  Q.  C,  who 
it  expecting  his  caill  and  leaves  a  little  family  behind 
him,  rubs  his  hands  witji  glee.     Being  very  anglopbile 
he  is  enchanted  at  the  turn  things  have  taken.    Here  we 
learn  that  the   poet   G.  O.  O.    left    this    morning    for 
.\miens,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  Belgium.  J.V.,  author 
of  "  Lee  Hasards  de  la  Guerre,"  with  whom  we  were  in 
England  recently,  furthering  "cordiality"  with  France, 
has  also  left  for  the  front.    The  writers  A.  M.    and  F.  B. 
are  also  at  their  respective  posts.     The  painter  R.  V. 
tells  us  how  some  Austriane  and  Germans  were  last 
night  given  notice  by  the  jMlice  to  leave  t^e  house  in 
which  he  lives.    Out  they  had  to  go  as  soon  as  they  had 
been  satisfactorily  questioned,  and  it  appears  this  was 
done  with  great  equity.     One  of  them,  just  as  he  was 
on  the  threshold  of  the  outer  door,  asked  for  leave  to 
return  to  his  studio  to  fetch  something  he  had  forgotten  ; 
it  was  granted  him ;  then  followed  a  noise :  he  had  shot 
himself.    He  was  married  to  a  Frenchwoman  and  had 
lived  long  in  France.     One  of  the  other  expelled  ones 
was  a  poor  little  Austrian  painter  who  earned  his  living 
by  cobbling  shoes.     By  the  way,  two  ni^ts  a^o  at  an 
hotel-restaurant  quite  near  us  at  B.,  a  man — a  French- 
man—killed his  child,  wounded  his  wife  and  killed  him- 
self at  the  prospect  of  having  to  go  to  the  front  and 
leave  them.    The  innkeeper,  whose  four  sons  were  alf 
bearing  arms,  quaintly  remarked  to  the  dying  woman 
that  her  husband  mij^t  have  chosen  another  place  in 
which  to  perpetrate  his  deed.    We  went  to  a  caf4  on  the 
Boulevard    Saint    Michel    -which    we    found  almost  as 
animated  as  at  usual  times.    E)very  one  looked  cheerful, 
doubtless  because  the  news  in  the  papers  is  favourable, 
indeed  we  are  only  given  favourable  news  and  by  minute 
iiotoi   t-hree  little  rtmns  doled'  ont  one  at  a  time  for 
each  of  the  three  editions,  morning,  noon,  and  evening. 
I*  is  strange  how  the  misfortune  of  these  becomes  the 
fortune  of  those.       Thus  a  little  paper  published  at 
Innchewi-time,  which  has  dragged  out  a  precarious  and 
'eiy  obscure  existence  up  to  now,  is  having  the  time  of 
its  career.      No  train  for  civilians  at  the  Gare  Mont- 
pwnasse  ajnd  as  we  have  more  than  an  hour  to  wait 
before  one  leaves  on  another  line  we  dine  in  town  and 
nave  a  very  good  meal  at  the  customary  price.    We  are 
not  starving  yet  but  it  was  rather  rervolting  to  see  a  huge 
*°U  T  ^'^^^  **"*^  ^  '<•!"*  clothes  eating  like  a  famished 
Too  beast  and  laughing  and  joking  as  though  it  were 
lohday-time.      We  saw  a  waggon  bearibg  soldiers  on 
»liioh  were  written  the  words  "  Vichy-Etat " ;  we  also 
f»w  one  of  the  Bon  March^  delivery  vans  requisitioned 
»y  military.    No  trams  after  eight  o'o!ocfc  so  we  walked 
[•rt'Way  and  finished  by  cab.    There  are  soldiers  at  jJl 
'»•  caf^s  and  wine-shops  but  none  are  dnmk.     In  fact 
2  <»e  '«•    "  Magic  City "  has  been  turned  into  tem- 
POfwy  barracks  and  it  is  strange  to  see  the  soldiers 
*"®n8  the  plaater-of-park  figures  of  nude  women  as  we 
j™!  *"  s'temoon.     At  B.  Station  the  tickets  are  ool- 
^•u  by  the  station-master  who  wears  a  band  round 


Ml  left 


arm  to  show  he  does  his  duty  on  railway  service. 


^_*«  wialk  home  we  broke  into  conversation  with  a 

hTfJ^  who  said  he  was  just  ba«*  from  Belgium  (It 

»wn  him  f»<em  Bundajr  tlH  thie  Thuiwliqr  to  travel 


from  Liftge  to  Paris).  He  had  seen  no  papers  since 
Sunday  morning  at  Brussels.  He  told  us  that  Belgium 
positively  is  in  a  state  of  war  and  that  the  patriotism  of 
the  Belgians  is  as  magnificent  as  the  methods  of  the 
Gennans  are  unheard-of.  He  told  us  how  old  men,  on 
heaaing  the  Germans  were  in  their  country,  went  forth 
with  their  guns,  facing  certain  death,  for  the  Germans 
shoot  every  armed  private  individual  they  meet.  He 
had  already  learnt  on  Sunday  at  Brussels  what  we  only 
learnt  to-day,  namely,  that  there  are  some  eight  hundred 
German  wounded  and  prisoners  in  Belgium.  He  said 
the  Germans  really  were  ferocious.  He  also  told  us  that 
at  some  station  he  and  a  friend — I  believe  the  French 
consul  at  Breslau — ^were  placed  under  military  guard 
and  that  one  of  the  German  non-commissioned  officerij, 
on  seeing  him  smile  at  something  that  was  remarked  by 
one  of  them  said  that  to  lau^  in  the  presence  of  a 
(jrerman  officer  was  an  insult  to  him  and  if  he  smiled 
again  he  would  be  shot  then  and  there.  This  French 
consul  had  told  him  that  in  Germany  it  was  said  that 
Paris  was  in  revolt  and  M.  Poincar6  had  been  murdered. 
The  young  man  who  told  us  these  things  was  a  well- 
educated  young  Belgian,  an  aviator,  who  had  put  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  army.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  distribute  uniforms  to  all  yet  and  a 
middle-aged  man  in  civilian's  clothes  wearing  eye- 
glasses, whose  only  military  accoutrement  was  a  gun, 
was  sentinel  on  our  railway  bridge  to-day.  Many  men 
go  about  with  the  red  ca^)  and  their  usual  clothes  just 
to  show  they  are  mobilised.  Onlookers  applaud  on 
seeing  small  detachments  of  soldiery  pass.  One  of  some 
soldiers  who  were  leading  horses  up  our  hill  to-day — 
along  the  Paris- Versaille  road,  the  highway  used  by 
Louis  XIV.,  among  the  cobbles  of  which  we  found  one 
into  which  had  beoi  cut  the  date  1763,  the  last  time  it 
was  paved,  no  doubt — waved  to  us  and  said  good- 
humouredly  ' '  Au-Rervoir. ' ' 

AnousT  7. — This  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the  day  the 
law  for  three  years'  military  service  wae  carried,  and 
only  just  carried,  for  had  Janris,  Herv6  and  other 
socialists  had  their  way  the  number  of  men  under  the 
flags  now  would  have  been  less  by  some  300,000,  and 
where  should  we  have  been?  It  fell  upon  General 
Pau,  now  commander  of  one  section  of  the  army,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  hero  in  the  field,  to  explain  the  expediency 
of  three  years'  service  in  the  presence  of  a  most  hostile 
House.  It  is  the  opponents  of  practical  measures — all 
unanimously  patriotic  to-day,  of  course — who  have 
armed  the  Germans  against  us  and  who  should  be  put  as 
near  as  possible  the  range  of  German  guns  in  the  place 
of  the  gniltlesB  ones  there  now.  They  are  much  worse 
enemies  to  a  country  than  foreigners.  And  there  is 
another  class  of  no  less  dangerous  traitor.  Did  not  a 
German  paper  say  just  before  hostilities  broke  outrr^ 
"From  a  country  where  justice  is  exercised  in  such 
fashion  (referring  to  the  Caillanx  case)  we  have  nothing 
to  fear."  France  knows  how  to  conunand  respect  in 
moments  of  great  crises — such  as  the  present  one — but 
it  would  be  to  its  advantitge  if  at  other  times  it  could 
manage  to  keep  its  scum  under.  The  neglect  has  to  be 
paid  for  sooner  or  later.  If  you  look  a  little  impressive 
people  do  not  insult  you  ;  if  you  look  "  easy-going  "  you 
will  have  to  bring  retaliation  forces  into  action  which 
you  might  have  been  spared  by  the  former  precaution. 
Germany  has  always  understood  the  value  of  impressing 
("  imp<m»«ren,"  as  they  say).  Pouring  rain  to-day. 
H.  'S.  C.  goes  to  Paris  to  inquire  into  tiie  nature  of  the- 
servioe  which  will  be  required  of  him.  Formally  he  is 
excluded  from  the  fighting  rt^s,  and  as  inexperienced 
men  are  not  wanted  he  will  nave  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  "auxiliary"  employment  to  which  he  is  entitlect 
wihen  his  turn  comes.  The  poet  brings  a  letter  sayinv 
Dr.  De  N.  joined  his  regiment  on  Monday  and  a  card, 
posted  yesterday,  from  England.  But  no  news  from  M. 
or  If .  I  wonder  how  long  I  shall  be  cut  off  from  them. 
The  town-crier  is  calling  for  the  "  territorial  artillery." 
The  older  men  of  the  locality  have  assumed  the  policing 
of  the  place.  Miss  Isadora  Duncan  has  offered  the  large 
house  she  occupies  here  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  as  a 
hospital.  The  p^per  speaks  of  another  suicide  on  the 
part  of  a  Germno  resident  in  Paris.      On  the  drwwQ 
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■kutten  or  windows   of  closed   shops  one  may   read: 
"  Closed  because  the  patron  and  his  employes  have  gone 
to  fight  for  their  country."    A  little  red,  white  and  blue 
label  shows  the  words    "Maison  Franfaise "  specially 
printed  for  the  occasion  and  used  particularly  where  the 
owner's  name  may  seem  foreign.     Words  reminiscent  of 
Oermany  and  Austria  are  blotted  out.       Our  Belgian 
aviator-friend  told  u«  that  the  French  consul  at  Breslau 
told  him  the   people  in   Germany  are  terror-struck  by 
this  war  and  asking  themselves  into  what  trap  they  are 
being  led.     This  morning's  paper  says  there  was  not  a 
•ingle  case  in  the  capital  yesterday  of  insubordination 
or  delinquency  in  connection  with  the  mobilisation.    To 
note:  a  few  days  before  the  mobilisation  order  a  dog  I 
had  never  heard  beforehowled  most  piteously ;  it  howled 
just  before  the  declaration  of  war.    My  German  servant, 
I  remember,  observed  that  there  surely  must  be  some 
one  dying.     To-day  H.  S.  C.  brought  the  painter  B.  V. 
home  to  lunch,  and  for  the  first  time  for  a  fortnight  we 
talked  "  shop."    H.  S.  O.  and  Mr.  R  V.  went  to  see  an 
official  as  to  whether  the  latter  could  not  be  employed 
in  map-drawing,  for  if  he  is  not  accepted  for  active  ser- 
vice he  may  as  well  make  himself  useful  in  some  branch 
where  he  is  competent,  instead  of  in  potato-peeling  or 
pan  washing.     A  notice  at  the  post-office  announces  that 
no  telegrams  are  sent,  whether  inland  or  abroad,  without 
having  been  primarily  examined  by  the  police  commis- 
sary.    The  censorship  on  soldiers'  letters  is  such  that  a 
lady  here  on  opening  a  letter  she  thought  from  her  son 
found  in  the  place  of  it  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was 
wntten  m  a  strange  hand,  "I  am  at  Dijon,"  obviously  a 
substitute   for   the  original  communication.        H.  S.  C. 
returned    with    the    disappointing    news   that  no  map- 
designing  is  being  done  just  now  at  the  War  Office.     At 
M.   he    saw   a   house    on    which    three    flags  had  been 
pamted,  the  French,  the  British  and  the  Eussian.     On 
returning  through  the  village,  he  saw  a  man  on  a  ladder 
adding  a  fourth  flag:  the  Belgian. 

AuousT  8.— The  last  week's  strain  now  begins  to  make 
Itself  felt  and  we  are  exhausted.  The  papers  announce 
the  landing  of  British  troops  in  Belgium ;  also  that  the 
gates  of  Pans  wiU  be  closed  at  6  p.m.  and  not  opened 
agam  till  6  a.m.  The  Paris  Daily  Mail  publishes  the 
Emperor  of  Germany's  proclamation.  Weather  very 
fine.  Am  very  anxious  re  M.  and  N.,  from  whom  I  have 
no  news,  and  English  residents  in  Germany  are,  I  hear 
m  great  distress.  Georges  Carpentier.  the  boxer,  hae 
returned  from  England  and  joined  the  ranks.  He  had 
not  done  his  service  yet.  Evening  paper  announces  that 
omma  has  declared  its  neutrality! 

8UNDJ.T,  AuousT  9.-The  morning  papers  announce  the 
occupation  by  French  troops  of  the  Alsatian  town  of 
Mulhausen.  Articles  in  the  Xcko  dt  Tarw  by  Maurice 
Harris  a^d  the  Comte  Albert;  de  Mun.  the  Utter  of  whom 
recalls  the  great  difference  between  the  start  of  this  war 

oi*f*;  f"""  ?T*  "^  **  ^'^^  forty-four  years 
ago  on  32nd  July.  He  entitles  his  article  "  L'Aurore  "  ■ 
I  quite  realise."  he  writes,  "that  you  think  I  am 
allowing  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  an  excess  of 
enthusiasm!  Too  rapid  joys  make  you  tremble  and 
cause  you  to  anticipate  a  turn  in  fortune!  And  you 
fear  the  lUusions  which  lost  us  in  the  am.ni  terribU '  And 
yon  are  right.  My  old  heart,  too  ready  to  throb,  must 
be  quieted,  and  we  must  not,  by  too  hasty  hopes,  risk 
the  discouragement  of  an  always  redoubtable  Vwaken- 
mg.  Yes,  mdeed.  let  us  be  wise  and  temperate.  We 
may,  however,  without  compromising  ourselves,  be  per- 
ZX.»  T  ?!*?*  unexpected  spectacle  before  us. 
And  firstly,  do  not  let  us  mention  1870.  Nothing  that  we 
'^J^*^  '^"^^'  '*•  T**!  "'"bilisation  order  is  a  w«k  oTd 
Forty-four  years  a««  that  was  given  out  on  the  22nd 

y^„J  '"!v'  *'''*^"  T«  *««?  l«»ving  for  the  frontier. 
Around  us  there  was  disorganisation  in  the  commands, 
in  the  management,  m  every  movement.  The  Emperor 
arrived  lookmg  pale,  defeat  written  on  hi.  tragic  fa«e 
,1-^^  marched  past  him  singing  the-yerterday 
orbidden  to-day  commanded-MarseiUaise  to  evoke 
the  ancestors  of  '98.  But  each  «ae's  heart  was  troubted 
each  on.',  sojil  anxious.  Aad  yet.  a  fortnight  iTt^r.  on 
eth  Augnst  the  spint  of  this  magnificent  army  w».  .uch 
that  only  the  mitiatiye  of  r«%  .ad  the  det;rmiaatira 
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of  Bazaine  were  needed  to  make  victories  of  Wo««k  j 
Forbach  To-day  everything  is  accomplished  ^ 
admirable  method.  Not  an  accident  has  diBturW^k 
progress  of  the  mobilisation  up  to  now,  its  eighth  dw' 
The  whole  machine  is  m  regular  working  oider  Ta 
already,  the  offensive  has  been  taken  on  the  AkaH» 
on  the  Belgiaa  frontier."  Maurice  BarrAs  calls  hk^ 
■lUeurreetion."  A  neighbour  has  brought  us  a^' 
store  of  potatoes.  The  weather  is  verjr  fine  but  noS 
hot-weather  favourable  to  victory.  An  aeroplane  h^ 
just  flown  past  at  a  very  great  hei^t  The  aftemZ 
is  so  fine  that  one  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  realisiag 
that  the  world  is  m  arms.  Meanwhile  our  fruit  is  rinm 
mg.  Walked  to  S.  to  inquire  after  a  lady,  a  oJml 
subject,  I  had  still  seen  the  day  previous  to  mS 
tion,  for  whom  we  felt  some  anxiety.  Found  she  hMl 
left.  Little  news  m  the  evemng  papers,  except  the  nett 
event  that  Montenegro  has  taken  to  arms 

AxTGusT    10.-Great    p«iury    of    news.    '  The   paom 
repeat  the  same  items  over  and  over  again.      Genm 
soldiers  starving  in  Belgium:;  success  of  French  bavonst 
charges. -The  Republic  of  Haiti  is  desirous  of  making 
w  a*o°.",^    "^^^'^lity    faiown.-Very    fine    weatbsr 
H.  8.  C.  tells  me  a  pretty  story :  A  emaU  boy  on  seeing  s 
funeral  procession  amble  past,  observed:  "Eh  bien,  il 
n  est  pas  curieux,  celui-la."  And  Mr.  V.  saw,  scrawled  in 
chalk  on  the  shutters  of  a  cobbler's  Uttle  shop-  "Le 
Sergent  Seppe  and  et  le  Caporal  Chauvin  aont  partig 
dtfendre  la  patrie."    There  is  also  an  anecdote  being 
hawked  about,  wherein  a  midinette  asks  her  sweetheart 
not  to  forget  to  bring  her  a  couple  of  German  hehneU  to 
uae  as  flower  pots.   One  letter  yesterday,  one  to-day,  but 
no  news  from  or  about  M.  and  N.  Were  lucky  in  catching 
a  team  for  town.     At  the  stations  along  the  line  the 
soldiers  were  havmg  their  noon-day  meal,  playing  cards, 
or  nappmg.     Some  had  waahed  their  clothes  and  hung 
th^m  out  to  dry.     In  Paris  we  saw  a  woman  tram-con- 
ductor     She  wore  a  cap  and  neat  black  dress,  and  the 
satchel  was  slung  from  her  shoulder.     The  wives  of  men 
at  the  front  have  been  taken  to  replace  them  and  have 
been  very  quickly  drilled  to  their  duties.    The  chsi^a- 
bancs  which  take  people  to  the  races  replace  the  requi- 
sitioned motor-buses.     The  horses,  three  abreast,  ji^e 
their  bells  as  usual,  and  the  conductor  alights  to  invite 
fares.     The  terminus  points  are  indicated  in  rough  chalk 
ottering  together  with  the  fare :  60  c,  for  instance,  from 
8amt  Laaare  to  the  Garde  de  Lyon,  along  the  boule- 
vards.    Thus,  the  most  obsolete  things  come  back  into 
their  own  again  some  time  or  other.    At  M.  and  Mme. 
F  K.  V.  8  we  hear  the  poet  G.-O.  O.  ha«  written,  ands^i 
that  at  his  request  he  has  left  Amiens  and  police  service 
there  for  the  more  active  ranks.     Everyone  here  con- 
cerned at  events  and  Mme.  V.  particular^  troubled,  aa 
are  all  women  now,  that  there  is  no  outlet  for  their  aoti; 
vities,  and  the  best  they  can  do  is  to  sit  still  and  wait 
Thence,  m   a  terribly  crowded  underground,  to  Saint 
Laaare  to  inquire  after  young  Dr.  M,  who  was  not  there 
-^being  probably  a  soldier  by  now— and  where  the  con- 
cierge, who  had  never  "seen  us  before,  buttonholed  us  to 
relate  us  her   anxieties  both  as  concerned  her  young 
tenant  and  her  husband.     Calling,   in  the  name  of  » 
young  friend  of  ours,  at  an  institution  claiming  to  find 
employment  for  those  whose  husbands  or  fathers  are  with 
the  colours,  we  found  the  lists  were  closed  on  the  six 
thousandth  application.    Thence,  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, the  heat  being  intense  and  trams  very  rare,  to 
Pasey,  to  see  M.  and  Mme.  8.  V.    Here  I  glance,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  mobilisation,  at  a  review.    The  fin* 
najne  I  alight  upon  is  that  of  the  poet  G.-C.  C.  in  an 
article,  quoting  also  a  poem  by  F.  R  7..  aod  mentioning 
Thb  Eooist.       We  heard  that  Turpin's  latest  inventioB 
(the  M.  Turpin  who  invented  monolith),  which  he  h»» 
kept  secret  for  years,    preferring  to  forego  finanoisi 
benefit  in  the  eventual  interests  of  his  own  country,  *•• 
sent  from  Versailles  to  the  front  yeaterday.    Met  MUs. 
O.B.'s  aister,  by  the  way,  this  morning,  and  heard  that 
*^^,  •>*▼•>  through  exceptional  influence,  obtained  p•^ 
mis^ioa  to   remain  in   Paris.    News   in  papers  alW» 
scarce ;  incident  between  Japan  and  Germany ;  OeaatB 
ship  deetroywl  by  British.      By  boat^  slowly  and  witb 
rX.^ —    1 Sunset  very  ffaua.     Bonght  the  !«*> 


eniaanit,  the  bakers  ceasing  to  make  fancy  bread  and 
pjjtiy  from  to-day.      At  a  caf^,  where  we  took  some 
refreshment,  women,  instead  of  waiters,  attended  the 
customers.     We    saw    an    ambulance    motor  stationed 
before  the  Printemps  being  piled  up  with  packets  of 
cotton  wool,  dozens  of  cradles  for  legs  and  other  Mdly 
suggestive  surgical  implements.      We  also  saw  several 
{led  Cross  nurses  about  in  the  stiveets.    In  a  window  at 
the  Galeries  Lafayette  wax  figures  with  the  mincing 
faces  and  gestures  more  becoming  to  aootiier  type  of 
costume,  have  been  dressed  up  in  B«d  Cross  uniforms. 
Aboott  11.— Weather  continues  veiy  fine.       Papers 
absolutely  deficient  in  news,  but  in  the  locality  there  is 
a  report  that  wounded  will  be  dii«cted  here  and  that 
many  have  already  been  sent  to  different  towns  in  the 
provinces    Several  letters  from  England  this  morning 
bearing  the  postmark  for  the  8th.     Being  deficient  in 
news  we  fall  back  upon  local  incidents  and  anecdotee. 
We  heard  to-day  of  a  woman  who  said  she  had  never 
mourned  her  three  dead  sons  more  than  now.    H.8.C. 
net  someone  who  told  him  one  of  the  generals  now  at  the 
front  thought  this  war  would  cost  France  a  million  of 
men.    Had  ourselves  vaccinated  this  evening,  thia  pre- 
caution having  been  advised  the  i>opuIation.     Dr.   M. 
tells  us  a  patient  of  his  received  a  letter  from  his  brother 
to-day  saying  they  had  had  a  march  which  lasted  from 
mid-day  to  midnight. 

AtousT  12.— Card  at  laet  from  N.  posted  in  Switzer- 
land on  the  8th.  A  letter  fpcmi  England  posted  on  the 
9th.  Less  news  than  ever  in  the  papers.  To  Paris. 
Heat  overpowering.  In  the  course  of  to-day  we  heard 
the  foUowng  items  supplied  from  well-inform»d  sources : 
that  no  less  than  2,600  spies  and  rioters  have  been  oourt- 
martialled  since  the  beginning  of  the  mobilisation. 
Indeed  the  number  of  spies  employed  by  the  Oerman 
Government  seems  to  pass  belief.  I  am  told  for  instMice 
about  a  dealer  in  tripe  under  whose  shop  near  an  im- 
portant railway  bridge  here  in  Paris  was  an  elaborate 
tunnelling  through  which  he  could  blow  the  bridge  up 
at  a  moment's  notice.  At  Antwerp  there  was  a  little 
German  tradesman  who  had  hidden  uniforms  and 
weapons  enough  to  arm  2,000  German  soldiers.  We  were 
told,  too,  that  there  weris  many  German  prisoners  taken 
in  Belgium  in  barracks  here.  The  other  morning,  at  1 
a-m.,  the  boulevards  were  evacuated  by  order  and  it  is 
thought  this  was  effected  for  the  easier  transit  of  the 
prisoners. 

Atoust  13. -Weather  continues  very  hot  Of  news  less 
than  ever.  One  is  inclined  to  believe  this  war  is  all  a 
h««.  A  number  of  soldiwrs,  we  were  told  a  thousand, 
»ere  bivouacking  near  us  to-day.  They  had  coma  txatn 
a  distant  province.  On  calling  at  a  Bed  Cross  hospital 
near  here  we  were  told  no  wounded  have  arrived  or  are 
announced  to  arriye._  The  ladiea  in  chaxge  seem,  aony 
'or  this.  The  occasion  is  one  for  the  exercise  of  much 
'uperflouB  zeal  and  self-advertisammt  through  philan- 
°™Py;  One  feels  it  is  better  to  be  out  of  it.  Dedara- 
wn  of  war  between  France  and  ^gland  with  Austria 
M  last  announced.  We  heard  that  the  men  who,  up  to 
WW,  covered  the  frontier  lines  are  now  replaced  by 
reserve  forces.  Card  from  a  soldier-fri«id  who  is  with 
"u  corpB  m  Normandy  and  happy  doing  the  cooking  for 
nu  oomrades.  The  Metro  now  runs  until  9  p.m.  and  the 
raer  tor  the  early  closing  of  the  Paris  gates  removed. 
t.«,!n  ""*  ''■°™  *  private  source  that  a  deficit  of 
»«^-five  per  cent  (deserters,  unfit,  etc.)  had  been 
IbiTo!   /^    "*'  territorial  and  reserve  forces  and  that 

H  S  o\  '^"7^***  oontinues  intense.  Poor  soldiers ! 
childr.'  t  *°  officer  of  the  reserve  foroes  say  to  his 
fbildrm  °.i^T  '"^"*«  him,  off  at  the  station :  "  Smile, 
htl^'J^,  S»iPPlies  increasing  aad  prices  low, 

commit-  "^  °P«"  **  <*«  market.  M.  Albert  de  Mun. 
MtX^  *  '°  to-day's  Scho  de  Pari,  upon  a  French 
whiT^"'^'^'  "*"*«»=  "I'  '8  no'  *•  ^sa^  artillery 
lore  «!1°*,^*?*'*"'  »'  «  ^'>  field  KM.  Therefore  let  us 
^  ttd  glonfy  our  pnettv  (!)  78  fOr  it  is  henceftorth 
o»«.  .-    ,:"^  fisht"    r  had  occasion  to-day  to  loo^ 


OTjf  ^    , -""  "O""'       A  ana  occasion  Tx>-aay  to  loojt 

TrinwL)       ™  °'  photos  ta^n  and  collected  in  the 

strinil   .  "^"'   P^o*»'  of  entrenchmenU  flUed  with 

"«»  M  corpses,  IUbbl  lufa  <ai  a  skswer.  battlefield* 


dotted  with  dead  and  other  reminiscences  of  that  event 
brought  back  by  M.  R  D..  attache  alternately  to  the 
British  and  Boer  forces.  We  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  British  army  and  he  said  they  were  excellent  at 
attack  and  had  no  fear  of  cold  steeL  The  opinion  of  the 
generals  at  the  front  is  that  the  war  will  last  some  time 
perhaps  ten  months.  ' 

AtTousT  16.-The  man  whom  H.  8.  C.  saw  adding  a 
Beljpan  flag  to  those  of  the  three  aUied  countries  has 
written  beneath  it  "  Salut  k  I'Heroisme  Beige  "  A 
cobbler  in  M.  has  put  a  notice  on  his  door  on  which  he 
has  drawn  a  French  flag  in  coloured  chalks  and  written 
underneath:  "  Le  cordonnier  est  sous  les  drapeaux." 
Bills  have  been  prmted  in  the  three  national  colours 
beanng  the  words  "Maison  franyaise."  Ideal  soldiers- 
weather,  a  violent  thunderstorm  overnight  having^on- 
siderably  cooled  the  air.  =  s 

August  16.-The  papers  announce  the  Tsar's  procla- 
mation giving  autonomy  to  Poland  and  the  interdiction 
of  the  sale  of  absinthe.  This  last  measure,  which  the 
Ohamber  has  never  dared  or  wished  to  bring  into  fortse 
18  an  instance  of  the  advantages  of  autocratic  rule 
Such  a  reform  mtroduced  at  this  particular  moment  is 
symptomatic  of  the  extraordinary  spring  there  is  at  the 
back  of  this  country  of  which  it  may  truly  be  said  that  it 
M  never  lost.  Other  pieces  of  encouraging  news  this 
mommg  are  the  taking  of  the  Alsatian  town  of  Thann 
and  of  the  first  German  flag. 

AuousT  17. ^Japan's  ultimatum  to  Germany.      I  ob- 
serve how  terribly  chauvinistic  the  papers  have  become 
and  how  they  insist  on  German   "atrocities."      It  is 
sad   that  patriotism,  like  other  human  qualities,  must 
eventuaUy  degenerate.     How   this   war  affects   France, 
in  contrast  to  its  repercussion  in  England,  is  shown  by 
the    fact    that    all    literary    publications    have    ceased. 
Beyond  the  daily  papers  (reduced  in  size)  no  reading 
matter  appears,   neither   magazines,   nor  reviews,   nor 
books  of  any  kind.     Maps  are  the  only  printed  matter 
people    buy    besides    the    daily    papers.      Among    the 
numerous  advertisers  for  employment  in  the  "Matin" 
the    other   day   was    a   poor   fashion    artist!      All   the 
museums  are  closed,  and,  of  course,  the  theatres.      A 
German   (the   secretary  of  an  acquaintance),   who  has 
been  sent  to  a  concentration  camp,  writes  to  say  he  is 
very  well  treated.    An  English  friend  tells  me  the  fol- 
lowmg  story:  He  happened  to  be  at  a  coast  town  in 
Normandy  on  August  1,  and  the  change  in  events  neces- 
sitated his  immediate  return  to  the  capital,  but  travel- 
ling had  become  impossible  for  civilians.      Yet,   with 
the  assistance  of  consul,  passports,  and  what  not,  he 
obtained  authority  from  the  commissary  of  police  to 
leave,  and  only  the  station-master's  permission  remiuned 
to  be  secured.      This  he  obtained  from  him  for  a  par- 
ticular ti-aia  one  atttnaooxt.    On  arriving  at  the  station 
to  take  his  train  the  station-master  he  had  interviewed 
had  been  replaced  by  another,  who  refused  the  permis- 
sion accorded  by  his  colleague  in  the  morning.      No 
plea,  no  display  of  official  authorisations  could  prevail 
upon  him  until  it  occurred  to  my  friend  to  use  the  fol- 
lowing   argument:    "Supposing,    Monsieur,"    said    he, 
"  the  English  had  not  kept  their  promise  to  assist  your 
country,  what  would  you  say  1 "    The  reply  to  this  was 
immediate    access    to    the    hitherto    forbidden    train. 
There  you   have   the   French   character  in   a  nutshell. 
This  reasoning  people  is  always  more  easily  moved  by 
an  appeal  to  sentiment  than  to  sense.    At  the  station 
from  which  we  took  the  train  to  town  to-day  we  found'  — 
the  doors  giving  access  to  the  platform  were  kept  locked 
until  the  arrival  of  the  train.      On  inquiry  as  to  the 
motive,  we  heard  the  line  had  been  blown  up  a  day  or 
two  ago.    By  whom  t    By  German  spies,  of  whom  three, 
of  seven  who  had  been  conspiring  together  in  the  neigii- 
bourhood,  had  been  taken.    This  reported  epidemio  of 
spies  would  be  incredible  were  we  not  given  tangible 
proofs  of  this  kind,  for  one  has  difficulty  in  believing 
in  anything  so  utterly  fantastic  as  a  spy.      We  have 
been  told  that  among  these  a  member  of  a  celebrated 
Jewish  millionaire   family  has  been  under  arrest,   and 
that  a  well-known  Franco-Belgian  nobleman  is  suspected 
of  treason.      The   large,    open   plain    surrounding   the 
Clftnent-Bayard  aeroplane  garage  at  Tasf  is  now  oleared' 
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of  the  hundreds  of  requisitioned  motors  which  were  to 
be  seen  stationed  there  recently.  Paris  struck  us  as 
bright  and  optimistic.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  usual 
Paris,  but  more  like  a  provincial  town.  Hawkers  were 
selling  the  Kaiser's  will,  ciying  "Achetez  le  testament 
et  le  faire  part  de  Guillaume,  ses  demi^res  paroles,  ses 
demi^res  volont^s,  deux  sous,"  adding,  "II  n'est  pas 
mort,  lav.  .  .  .  ,  il  est  crev^  comme  un  cochon. "  Means 
of  transit  still  very  awkward.  On  one  tram  the  con- 
ductor was  a  woman.  At  the  offices  of  "  L'Art 
Dicoratif "  M.  Roches  has  had  written  on  his  shutters 
"Ferm^  jusqa'Ji  la  victoire."  In  the  same  street,  a 
little  further  down,  M.  Fischbacher,  the  publisher,  has 
taken  precautions  against  possible  misunderstandings 
by  having  his  public  affirmation  that  he  is  of  French- 
Alsatian  origin,  and  that  he  and  his  family  have  served 
in  the  French  armies  and  navies  vis^d  by  the  Commissary 
of  PoKce. — The  prettiest  story  going  about  just  now  is 
the  one  about  the  Belgian  who  said  he  no  longer  went 
out  with  his  gun  but  with  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 
"Then  the  Oerman  soldiers  are  sure  to  follow  me!" 
{To  be  continued.) 

MuXniL     ClOLKOWSSA. 

SOME    ITALIAN    SONNETS. 

(EARLY   TRECENTO.) 

I  HAVE  translated  these  sonnets— in  spite  of  Rossetti's 
beautiful  rendering — for  the  following  reasons.  I 
believe  that  lea  jeunes  are  too  interested  in  their 
own  careers  and  too  little  interested  in  literature.  (I  am 
noi  a  "  good  example,"  merely  a  reactionary.)  An  artist 
who  does  not  care  for  art  disinterestedly  cannot  have 
that  lively  interest  in  life  which  everyone  accepts  as  a 
fundamental  condition  of  artistic  work.  This  does  not 
mean  an  advocacy  of  pedantry  nor  of  the  unimaginative 
attempts  at  criticism  by  the  British  reviewers ;  but  we 
all  rather  want  to  see  squashed  the  type  of  artist  who 
has  only  a  personal  and  limited  interest  in  the  arts. 
It  is  extremely  good  for  u«  with  our  somewhat  stupen- 
dous vanities  to  take  a  peep  at  the  woi^  of  remote  crafts- 
men and  to  realise  how  easily  they  excel  us.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  one  regrets  that  boisterous  rejection 
of  all  other  art  than  their  own  which  is  one  of  the 
acutest  features  of  les  jeunes  and  perhaps  their  greatest 
weakness. 

These  translations  are  in  prose,  while  the  originals 
are  sonnets.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Folgore  "felt" 
these  things  as  sonnets,  and  because  the  sonnet  was  a 
vital  form  in  his  day  he  was  right  to  employ  it.  This 
is  not  so  to-day  when  a  sonnet  is  either  a  pastiche  or 
a  tonr  de  force.  Hardly  any  sonnets  since  the  seven- 
teenth century — except  Wordsworth's — hawe  any  organic 
originality,  xney  ar&  pasxicbeT  of  trecenuo,  "etrarr.naTV, 
RoDsardian,  Shakespearian,  or  Miltonic  sonnets.  Bven 
Milton's  sonnets  are  Italianate.  Rossetti,  the  best  of 
modem  sonnetteers,  merely  expressed  "the  trecento  in 
the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Wardour  Street.  In 
France,  tiMugh  they  have  had  Beaudelaire  and 
Mallarm^,  the  sonnet  is  dead. 

In  France,  too,  they  have  long  realised  that  prose  is 
the  only  method  of  translating  poetry.  A  translator's 
emotion  is  seldom  intense  enough  for  him  to  create 
genuine  poetic  rhythms — and  all  false  poetic  rhythme 
are  boring,  hence  the  general  tedium  of  "poetic"  trans- 
lations. On  the  other  hand  prose  translations  are  some- 
times better  than  th«ir  originals— for  instance, 
Chateaubriand's  Milton  and  Mallarm^'s  version  of  Poe, 
while  Louys'  Meleager  is  only  less  thaA  the  Greek  in 
dignity  of  language,  not  in  sl^le  and  feeling.  The  fun- 
damental lack  in  Milton  and  Poe —  a  mastery  of  style — 
is  supplied  by  the  more  artistically  subtle,  though  less 
powerfully  creative  Frenchman. 

It  wiU  be  noted  with  pleasure  by  some  of  tiie  writers 
in  these  columns  that  Folgore' s  interest  lies  in  his  exact 
rendering  of  detail— a  phrase  much  worked  but  very 
expresHT*.  RoMetti,  in  trying  to  torture  his  English 
into  eoaaet  form,  has  omitted  some  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  Ibese  details,  though,  to  do  hiu  justice,  he  has 
ttvulated  tome  liacs  brilliantly.  He  was  also  unfortu- 
nate in  not  possessing  the  extremely  sckolarljr  text  and 
essay  oi  O.  NtroM. 


A  PRELIMINARY  SONNET  TO  THE  OABnjom 
OP    MONTHS. 

,j  ■.,;>.        By  FoLOOBB  DA  San  Gbmionano. 
To  a  noble  mmpany  of  Sienete. 

To  the  noble  and  courteous  band  and  to  all  their 
members  wheresoever  they  are,  for  they  are  always  gm 
I  give  hounds,  hawks  and  money  for  spending. 

Sumpter-nags,  quails  caught  in"  flight,  braches,  swift 
beagles  and  greyhounds  I  give:  in  this  kingdom  I  ctown 
Niccolo  lord  because  he  is  the  flower  of  the  dte  of 
Siena. 

Tingoccio,  Atain  di  Togno,  and  Anchaiano  and 
Bartolo  and  Muga-^ero  and  Fainotto,  who  are  like  the 
sons  of  king  Ban, 

More  gallant  and  courteous  than  Lancelot,  if  need  be 
with  lance  in  hand  ye  would  joust  at  Camelot. 

January. 

I  give  you  in  the  month  of  January  banquets  with 
fires  of  Mndled  herbs,  rooms  and  beds  with  deft  em- 
broideries, silk  sheets  and  coverlets  of  vair. 

Sweetmeats  and  comfits  and  sharp  mixed  wiae,  robes 
from  Douai  and  from  Rascia.  Thus  ye  shall  be  defended 
when  Scirocco,  Qherbino  and  Tramontana  arise. 

And  from  time  to  time  in  the  day  you  shall  go  out 
and  cast  the  white,  beatiful  snow  at  the  girls  standing 
about. 

And  when  the  company  is  wearied  you  shall  refum  k 
your  banquet  and  there  refresh  the  a>U<Hftband. 

February, •'.'Uii  >>rti.'  - 

For  February  I  give  you  good  sport  of  deer,  of  wild 
goats  and  of  boars,  short  gowns  with  high  boots,  and 
company  to  delight  and  please  you ; 

Hounds  on  the  leash  and  hounds' 'to  follow  the  scsnt, 
and  your  purses  filled  with  money  to  the  shame  of  mittm 
and  hoarders  or  of  any  who  grudge  at  our  band. 

In  the  evening  you  shall  retnm  with  your  men  bur- 
dened with  game,  happy  and  cheerful  and  singing; 

Then  let  the  wine  be  drawn  and  the  kitchen  steam, 
and  be  all  of  you  sparkling  until  your  first  sleep  and 
then  repose  till  morning. 

Marck. 

For  March  I  give  you  fishing  of  eels,  of  trout,  of  lam- 
preys and  sahnon,  of  sharks,  of  dolphins,  of  aturgeoD 
and  every  other  fish  in  the  river; 

With  fishermen  and  little  boats  in  a  row,  barqaea, 
yachts  and  galleons,  which  will  bear  you  at  any  time 
to  any  port  yon  please. 

May  the  port  be  full  of  palaces  and  everytjiing  else 
yon  need  and  all  kinds  of  pleasing  people. 

iMiii  let  it  nfwve  no  church'  or"  con  v  ent  ;■  leave  the  efWjp 
monks  to  their  preaching  for  they  have  too  many  liM 
and  too  iittds  tmth. 

In  April  1  give  you  the  gentle  oountry-side  all  flowAi' 
ing  with  fresh  fair  graas,  fountains  of  water  which  shall 
not  weary  you,  ladies  and  maidens  for  your  company ; 

Ambling  palfreys,  desteiers  of  Spain  and  people 
clothed  in  French  fashions,  songs,  and  Provengal  dsne* 
with  new  instruments  from  Germany. 

And  round  about  there  shall  be  many  gardens  tatjtn 
all  to  recline,  and  each  one  with  reverence  shall  inoUM 
before 

That  gentle  one  to  whom  I  gwve  the  orown  of'  tk» 
finest  preciona  stones  like  those  of  Prester  John  or  tfe* 
King  of  Babylon. 

For  May  I  ^ve  you  horses,  alT  of  them  easy  on  ft* 
bit,  all  ambling,  straight  trotting,  with  ohest-anuont 
and  head-stalls  with  bells,  . 

Banners,  and  eloaks  with  many  designs  and  ^^/f 
all  colours,  your  shields  like  those  of  joustors,  nole»> 
rose,  and  the  flower  which  daeides  all  men.  .ti^ 

Break  and  shatter  armour  and  Luices-  while  an  wjMW 
and  balcony  fruit  shall  rain  up  anfLgnriands  down; .^ 

And  youthful  maidens  and  young  man  shall  ^''^^ 
other  on  the  Inotfti)  and  cheeks,  discoursing  togetM^  ^ 
love  and  happiness. 
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Jvne. 

For  June  I  give  you  a  little  mountain  covered  with 
fjir  little  trees,  thirty  villas  ^d  twelve  towers  sur- 
rounding a  little  citadel 

Which  in  its  midst  shall  have  a  little  fountain  with  a 
thouBsnd  branches  and  rivulets  cutting  through  gardens 
and  little  lawns  t9  refresh  the  minute  short  grass. 

Oranges,  citrons,  dates  and  lemons  and  all  savoury 
fruits  shall  be  made  into  long  arches  for  the  walks ; 

Anff  the  people  there  shall  be  so  amorous,  shall -do 
each  other  so  much  courtesy  that  they  will  be  held 
grsciouB  by  all  the  world. 

{To  be  eoniinued:) 

John  Fblton. 


FREE   VERSE    IN    ENGLAND. 
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By  Richard  Aldinoton. 

E  must  abandon  the  term  "  vers  libre,"  which  even 
in  France  has  lost  all  meaning.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  should  use  the  words  "poems  in 
imrhymed  cadence,"  but  "free  verse"  is  at  once  more 
English  and  more  explicit. 

Because  above  all  things  the  artist  must  be  free — free 
in  his  intelligence,  in  his  life,  and  in  his  art.  To  say 
thtt>the  artist  should  be  free  does  not  mean  that  he 
should  work  without  standards ;  it  means  that  he  should 
create  his  own  standards. 

There  is  a  constant  tendency  for  the  arts  to  become 
stereotyped  in  content  and  in  expression ;  this  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  public,  which  hates  to  think.  Hoice 
its  opposition  to  originality,  to  unheard-of  principles, 
to  innovations  in  technique.  The  artist  has  constantly 
to  react  against  this  tyranny;  he  is  betrayed  by  the  mass 
of  avuieious  mediocrities  who  value  the  remunerations 
they  receive  more  than  the  purity  of  their  art.  More- 
over—since it  is  a  truism  that  all  which  has  once  been 
trae  will  become  false  and  that  all  which  was  once  false 
vill  become  true — the  artist  has  to  deny  and  disprove 
principles  erected  by  his  ancestors  in  order  to  keep 
intact  their  great  common  principle  of  freedom. 

There  is  a  tyranny  of  novelty  as  there  is  a  tyranny  of 
antiquity.  It  is  as  stupid  and  contemptible  to  be  a 
stereotyped  Vorticist  as  it  is  to  be  a  stereotyped  Acade- 
mician. In  art  the  important  thing  is  the  individual. 
When  two  individuals  agree  on  a  few  points  they  can 
raise  hell;  when  ten  agree  they  change  the  art  history 
of  their  century.  (In  art  as  in  life  the  rarest  thing  is 
the  individual.) 

It  is  just  as  well  to  keep  these  obvious  principles  of 
vtisticliher^. in  one's  mind-  in-  'vwiaiHaring  the  question. 
(^  free  verse  in  England.  Free  verse  might  easily  be- 
i^one  as  much  of  a  shibboleth  as  academic  verse.  At 
present  it  is  largely  treated  as  an  inexcusable  aSectar 
tion ;  I  demand  that  it  receive  as  nrach  or  more  attention 
than  academic  verse  on  the  ground  that  its  use  is,  at 
present,  a  sign  of  individuality. 

lliere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  subject  is  too 
"Mult  or  too  technical  for  the  layman.  It  had  first  to 
M  diacussed  by  those  whose  chief  business  in  life  it  is'; 
hut  now  the  curtain  should  be  drawn;  there  is  no 
oyatary. 

"hat,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  new  free 
verae  and  the  old  rhymed,  accented  verse?  Not,  ob- 
l^'OBuy,  the  commonplace  idiotic  remaric  of  tiie  jonman 
at  that  free  verse  is  merely  prose  cut  intio  different 
'«gtha.  The  man  who. says  that  has  no  ear  for  poetry ; 
"'IB  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  free  verse 
V"*^  by  sn  artist  and  its  imitation  by  an  amateur. 
'Or  the  essential  differenoe  between  free  verse  and 
^tsd  verse  is  just  this:  the  old  accented  verse  forced 
J*  P****  to  abandon  some  of  his  individuality,  most  of 
"••oouracy  sad  All  hia  stylto  in  order  to  wedge  his 


[  .,  "*  "°*°  »onie  preconceived  and  sometimes  ohiidish 
*™»l>ty ;  free  verse  permits  the  poet  all  his  individality 
"^^Jjw  he  creates  his  cadence  instead  of  oopying  other 
^^«>  all  his  aocunusy  because  with  his  cadence 
1  naturaUir  he  tends  to  write>  Baturaiiy^^  and  ther*^ 


fore  with  precision,  and  all  his  style  because  style  consists 
in  concentration,  and  exactness  which  could  only  be 
obtained  rarely  in  the  old  forms. 

Such  free  verse  is  not  prose.  The  cadence  is  more 
r^id  and  more  marked,  its  "  rhythmic  constant," 
shorter,  and  more  regular.  It  is — or  it  ought  to  be — about 
five  times  more  concentrated  than  the  best  prose  and 
about  six  times  more  wnotional.  Good  prose  solemnly 
bears  you  to  perfection  like  a  deliberately-advancing 
elephant ;  good  poetry  whirls  you  away  like  Elijah's 
chariot  or  a  racing  automobile. 

The  finest  English  poets  have  been  stunted  by  their 
mediaeval  versification.  The  best  Greek  poets — ^Alcman, 
Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Ibycns,  Anacreon  even,  and  the  Attic 
dramatists  in  their  lyric  choruses — used  a  kind  of  free 
verse,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  poetry  we  have.  I  am 
aware  that  German  professors  have  laboriously  woriied 
out  the  scansion  of  this  poetry;  I  have  compared  their 
scansion  with  that  of  certain  English  free  verse  poems 
and  if  an3rthing  the  English  poems  are  more  regular. 
There  was  a  tradition  of  Latin  free  verse  through  most 
of  the  Middle  Ages — the  first  two  books  of  the  Imitatio 
are  the  last  specimen  of  this. 

Complicated  accented  metres  were  invented  by  the 
Provencals,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  nothing  to  say  and  say 
it  badly.  Hence  their  need  of  extraneous  virtuositjf.- 
Hence  the  deplorable  result  of  their  influence^  on 
England.  '  '    ' 

Thus  you  will  find  even  god-Shakespeare  writing  <for 
the  sake  of  rhyme  and  some  rag-time  metre)  lines- like: — 

"  To  her  let  us  garlands  bring," 
and: — 

"  To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near," 
and: — 

"  Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  loving  breast," 
and  (not  to  multiply  instances)  Ben  Jonson  babbles:— 

"  But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup,"    ■ 
and  Swinburne  (trying  to  be  Hellenic):-^ 

"  But  me  the  hot  and  hungry  days  devour." 
These  are  phrases  which  no  one  would  dream  of  inclu- 
ding in  any  decent  piece  of  prose;  why  then,  if  poetry 
is  the  higher  art,  should  they  be  permitted  in  poetry? 
I  should  think  that  among  our  famous  poetic  writers 
Milton,  Shelley  and  Tennyson  have  the  worst  style, 
because  they  constantly  use  the  prettiest  or  the  most 
polysyllabic  words  instead  of  the  exact  word,  they  write 
impossible  sentences,  they  used  inaccurate  detail  and 
more  inaccurate  generalities  (usually  quoted  in 
almanacs)  and  rhetorical  phrases — which  any  fool  can 
do — instead  of  getting  down  some  real  observation,  some 
accurate  expression  of  emotion.  And  they  are-  der- 
perately  pedagogical. 
Thus  (I  quote  from  memory)  Milton: — 

"...  Him  the  Almighty  power 
Huried  headlong  flaming  from  th'  aetherial  skies 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down 
To  bottomless  perdition  ..." 
Now  consider  that  gem.  "  Him  the  Almighty,  eta,'' 
is  not  English  at  all — it  is  £in  attempt  to  graft  a  Greek 
oonstruction  upon  our  uninflected  language.  "  Aetherial 
skies"  is  good,  very  good;  so  is  "mobled  queen," 
though.  And  then,  fancy  using  a  word  like  "  combus- 
tion," an  inaccurate  epithet,  "  with,  hideous,  ruin,"  and 
a  misstatement,  "to  bottomless  perdition,"  for  the 
whole  point  of  the  poen)  is  that  perdition  has  got  a 
bottom  and  that  the  angels  fell  into  it;  If  on  the  other 
hand  Milton  meant  "  endless  damnation "  he  should 
have  said  what  he  meant  and  not  used  a  loose  adjeetive 
like  "  bottonUesa,  '  applicable,  only  to  Corxegio's 
cherubs!  Mind,  I  don't  say  that  Milton  would  have 
been  any  befeten  if.  he  had  employed  free  verse ;  but  had 
he  done  so,  the  neoeasity  for  concentration  might  have 
rtruck  him,  from  that  the  absolute  importance  pf 
ocouraoy,  and  thence — who  knows —  he  mie^t  have  dis- 
LOTe;wl  poetic  stylet 

ShaHey— whose  poetay  every  young  poeitAonld'  en- 
dftwrour  to  fM»efr-had  to  eir  '' A  seniStive  i^ftnt  iiti$r 
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garden  grew,"  instead  of  "A  senBitire  plant  grew  in  a 
garden,"  which  ia  the  natural  way  to  make  that  state- 
ment. 

I  don't  want  to  say  that  these  men— Tennyson  in- 
cluded—have not  written  poetry,  and  fine  poetry.  I  am 
oat  to  destroy  their  reputations  to  a  certain  extent; 
I  point  out  their  infamously  bad  writing  so  as  to  try  and 
get  people  to  consider  these  poets  and  modem  poets  in- 
telligently and  critically,  instead  of  with  a  blind  uncritical 
admiration  for  the  established  men  and  with  an  equally 
blind,  equally  uncritical  scorn  for  the  new,  unestablished 
poets.  Yon  can  accuse  me  of  picking  out  a  few  bad  lines 
from  a  thousand  good  ones.  Well,  let  the  accuser  take 
down  hia — doubtless  dusty — poets  and  consider  them 
carefully  in  the  light  of  the  principles  enunciated  above- 
he  will  find  them  horribly  lacking.  I  take  Shakespeare 
to  be  on  my  own  side,  because  he  wrote  direct,  clear, 
speakable  Elnglish — in  his  lyrics,  I  mean — he  almost 
always  employs  the  mot  juste,  he  has  individual  cadence, 
he  has  a  natural  unpedagogical  outlook.  Shakespeare 
wrote  "Come  unto  the«e  yellow  sands,"  and  "Come 
away.  Death,"  and  a  dozen  other  perfect  little  songs. 
That  is  why  he  is  our  greatest  lyric  poet.  The  others 
come  off  only  in  spots. 

Poetry  to-day,  by  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  as 
light  and  song-Uke  as  Shake^eare's  lyrics,  because  our 
life  is  not  so  light  and  song-like.  But  some  of  the  poets 
of  to-day  have  created  a  genre  which  is  the  expression 
of  their  age,  a  poetry  with  Shakespeare's  intensity  and 
without  his  occasionally  banal  cadence.  Moreover,  it  is 
singularly  individual — the  result  of  the  artistic  use  of 
free  verse.  These  new  poems  are  written  so  that  no 
good  prose  writer  would  refuse  to  own  them;  they  are 
more  concentrated  and  more  intense  than  tbiB  best  ^ww. 
They  have,  therefore,  the  virtjies  of  the  best  prose  and 
■oDtetiiiiig  bendes,  i.e.,  their  intensity  and  concentra- 
tion. That,  I  take  it,  is  the  difference  between  good 
prose  and  good  poetry.  Good  prose,  aiming  at  com- 
pleteness, gives  you  vast  quantities  of  irrelevant  and 
often  boring  detailed  observations  in  order  to  lead  up 
to  an  effect;  good  poetry  gives  the  same  effect  in  a 
stronger  degree  by  picking  out  essentials  and  rendering 
them  vividly  and  exactly.  It  is  more  difficult  to  write 
good  poetry  than  good  prose. 

Take  this  piece  of  free  verse: — 

"  Qods  of  the  sea ; 
Ino, 

Leaving  warm  meads 
For  the  green,   grey-green  fastnesses 
Of  the  great  deeps ; 
And  Palemon, 
Bright  striker  of  sea-shaft, 
Hear  me."  <H.  D^X 


(I  select  this  because  it  is  not  superficially  modem.) 
Except  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  meads  "  that  sentence 
is  stylistically  perfect.  It  has  the  accuracy  of  epithet 
and  of  construction  which  we  seek  in  good  prose;  yet 
it  has  more  intensity  and  concentration,  and  a  queer 
swift  cadence. 

I  take  another  example  from  someone  outside  my  own 
crowd: — 

"Transpoaitiox'    '-■';    '  .     '    '' 

I  am  blown  like  a  leaf  •  "■' "''  ^  *'"'    '  ?' 

Hither  and  thither.      ■.  ^'•'^^•;;i'  =''' .  *t"^-*^^    .-.: 

The  city  about  me  "  ''         "* 

Resolves  itself  into  sound  of  many  Toic«s, 

Rustling  and  fluttering. 

Leaves  shaken  by  the  breeze. 

A  million  forces  ignore  me,  I  know  not  why, 

I  am  drunken  with  it  all. 

Suddenly  I  feel  an  immense  will 

Stared  up  hitherto  and  unconscious  till  this  instant. 

Protecting  my  body 

Across  a  street,  in  the  face  of  all  its  traffc    .    .      " 
JoHM  Gould  Fustchbb. 

The  only  omt  in  that  is  the  phrase  "  I  know  not  why  " 
— though  even  that  is  debatable.  Whether  you  like  that 
■ort  ot  poetry  or  not  it  is  quite  obvious  that  its  s^yW— 
•pttft  tvm  its  coitt«at— make  it  auiclt  eaner  and  more 


interesting  to  read  than  the  traditional  poetry  of  to^lsy 
That  is  perhaps  my  final  argument  for  free  vers»-a 
personal  one — that  in  the  majority  of  cases  I  find  it  more 
interesting,  more  stimulating  and  more  original  than 
any  form  of  modem  Engclish  literature. 


A    HEAVY    HEART. 

IN  the  midst  of  meadows  and  orchards,  there  standi 
an  immense  yellow  house.    It  is  a  girls'  school  for 
"  English  young  ladies." 
There  are  a  great  many  "holy  sisters"  in  it,  and  a 
great  deal  of  home-sickness. 

The  fathers  often  came  to  visit  their  little  daugbtuB. 
"Father,  I  am  glad  to  see  you."  The  simple  music  of 
"  Father,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  is  like  tiie  sound  of 
hymns  deep  down  in  their  little  hearts.  And  in  "  Qood- 
bye,  father,"  these  die  away  like  arpeggios  on  the  harp. 
•  •  •  • 

It  was  a  rainy  November  Sunday.  I  was  sitting  in 
the  dear  Uttle  warm  caf6,  smoking  and  dreaming.  .  .  . 
A  fine  tall  man  came  in  with  a  wonderful  little  girt.  She 
was  really  an  angel  without  wings,  in  a  green  velvst 
coat.    The  man  sat  down  at  my  table. 

"  Bring  some  illustrated  papers  for  the  chil4"  aid 
he  to  the  waiter. 

"No,  thank  you,  father,  I  don't  want  any "  mid 

the  angel  without  wings. 

SUence.  ^J. 

Her  father  said:  "What  is  tbe  nurttert"  ««^ 

"Nothing "  said  the  child. 

Them  the  fatiier  aaid,  "  How  far  on  are  you  in  matbe- 
matiea!"  « 

He  tiiougiit:  "Let  us  talk  of  something  of  general 
interest.    In  learning,  one  finds  one's  self." 

"  Capital  and  Interest,"  said  the  angel,  "  What  is  iti 
What  does  it  mean?  I  haven't  an  idea.  What  is  the 
use  of  Capital  and  Interest?    I  don't  understand  it!" 

"Long  hair — short  intelligence,"  said  her  fatbw, 
smiling  and  stroking  her  fair  hair,  which  shone  like 
silk.  ■    -    tI- 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  she.         ■ -"'n 

Silenx^e.  ... 

I  never  saw  such  a  sad  little  face.  It  quivered  juat 
like  a  ^mb  under  the  weight  of  snow.  It  was  like 
hearing  Eleanora  Duse  say:  "Oh,"  or  like  Gemina 
Bellincini  when  she  sings.  The  father  thought: 
"  Brain-work  is  a  diversion.  And  anyhow  it  can't  hurt. 
One  can  rock  the  soul  to  sleep.  Interest  has  to  be 
awakened.     Of  course,  it  is  still   slumbering." 

Ho  said:  "Capital  and  Interest!  Oh,  it  is  moat 
exciting.  At^Hie  time  it  wa»  my  stivng  point.' '  (A  glwB 
of  his  past  Capital  and  Interest  happiness  flitted  over 
his  countenance.)  "For  instance — wait  a  moment— tor 
instance,  sodiebody  buys  a  house.    Are  you  listening  i 

"Oh,  yes,  somebody  buys  a  house."  _    „ 

"  For  instance,  the  house  you  were  bom  in  at  Gtori. 
(He  made  the  thing  more  arresting  by  ingeniously  bring- 
ing learning  and  family  affairs  into  somewhat  close  con- 
nection.) "It  costs  20,000  florins.  How  much  must  he 
receive  as  interest  in  order  that  it  may  bring  in  5  per 
cent.?" 

Said  the  angel:  "  No  one  can  know  that  .  .  •  Father, 
does  Uncle  Victor  come  often  to  see  us?" 

"No,  very  seldom.    When  he  does  oome,  he  alW» 
sits  in  your  empty  room.    Listen,  20,000  gulden.     ™** 
much  is  6  per  cent,  on  80,000  gulden?    Well,  ■'^■^^ 
mi«ny  times  5  gulden  as  100  goes  into  20,000.    That  J 
simple,  isn't  it  ?  "  . 

"  Oh,  yes "  said  the  child,  and  oould  not  make  oui 

why  Uncle  Victor  came  so  seldom.  .    • 

The  father  went  on:  "  So  how  much  must  he  reo«»e' 
Well,  1,000  gulden — quite  simple."  ,     _ 

"  Ye^  1,000  gulden.  Father,  does  the  big  w^'*,""* 
in  the  diniac-room  still  smoke  whan  it  is  lighted? 

"  Of  oonne.  Now  have  you  got  aa  idea  of  bo*  " 
reckon  Capital  and  Interest?" 


recKon  vapiiiai  ana  mceresci"  nt 

"  Oh,  yes.    But  why  does  Capital  bear  !«>*«»»' jll^" 
F«  i«  isn't  lik*  •  MM  tre»    I*  j»  viite  dWMi-«<«w^ 


"Sillv  little  thing,"  said  the  father,  and  thought  to 
eK:  "  After  all,  it  is  the  business  of  the  schooL 

ShH^d  softly:  "I  want  to  come  home  to  you!" 

"Come,  you  are  a  sensible  little  girl,  aren't  yout" 

Two  tears  ran  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

Deliverance!  Tears!  Home-sickness  which  had 
ucome  gleaming  pearls ! 

Then  Bhe  said  smiling:  "Daddy,  there  are  three  little 
nrli  in  the  school.  The  eldest  of  them  is  allowed  to  eat 
Sree  cakes,  the  younger,  only  two,  and  the  youngest, 
one.  They  are  as  strictly  dieted  as  that !  I  wonder  if  the 
unount  will  be  increased  n«xt  year  ? " 

ITie  father  smiled.     "  You  see  what  cheery  times  you 

"How  do  you  mean,  cheery?  We  look  at  it  like 
that  because  it  is  funny.  But  surely  the  ludicrous  is  not 
the  cheerful?" 

"Little  philosopher,"  said  the  proud  and  happy 
father,  but  he  saw  by  the  shining  wet  eyes  of  his  little 
daughter  that  Philosophy  and  Life  are  two  separate 
things. 

She  turned  red,  tJien  pale,  pale,  then  red. 

It  was  like  a  struggle  on  her  sweet  face.  Upon  it  was 
written  "  Good-bye,  tuAur,  oh,  good-bye." 

I  should  like  to  have  said  to  the  father:  "  Sir,  look  at 
this  face— like  that  of  the  Virgin  Hsry.  Her  little  heart 
ii  breaking ! " 

He  would  have  answered  me,  "  My  dear  Sir,  c'est  la 
fie!  Such  is  Life !  Everybody  cannot  sit  in  a  caf^ 
dreaming  their  time  away " 

The  father  said:  "How  far  on  are  you  in  history?" 
He  was  thinking:  "  She  must  be  distracted;  that  is  my 
principle." 

"We  are  in  Egypt,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"Ob,  in  Egypt,"  said  the  father,  as  though  he 
thonght  that  land  really  oould  fulfil  the  needs  of  any- 
body. He  seemed  frankly  astonished  to  think  that  one 
fM  want  anything  more  than  Egypt. 

"The  Pyramids,"  said  he,  "the  Mummies.  King 
Seaostris  Cheops !  Then  come  the  Assyrians,  then  the 
Babylonians."  He  thought  to  himself,  "The  more  I  go 
on,  the  better." 

"Really,"  said  the  child,  as  who  should  say :  "  Nations 
which  are  over  and  done  with " 

"When  do  you  have  dancing,"  said  the  father,  think- 
ing to  himself,  "Dancing  is  a  cheerful  subject." 

"To^lay." 

II  When?" 

"Directly  after  you  have  gone — then  oomes  danoing 
from  7  to  8." 

Oh,  dancing  is  very  healthy.    Only,  mind  you  do 
JO"  dancing  thoroughly." 

When  the  man got-up  to  go  away  aad  bowed  teme  is 
» inendly  manner,  I  said,  "  Sir,  excuse  me,  oh,  please 
'^^  °»e-    I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you " 

_0(me!    What  is  it?" 

"Ob,  please  let  your  little  daughter  off  her  dancing 
iMBon  to-day." 

He  looked  at  me  and  shook  my  hand. 
It  IB  granted." 
,i"^°'',i8  it  you  understand  me,  strange  man?"  said 
we  Mgel  to  me,  with  her  gUstening  eyes. 

uo  on  out,"  said  the  man  to  the  child.    Then  he 

P^ci  leT''  ^^'^'^  ™"'  ^  y*"  ^''^^  **■*  "  *  "** 
"YsB,  iiideed,"  said  I,  "in  the  things  of  the  soul,  the 
»V  principle  is  to  have  no  principles." 

Pma  Aximaaao. 
(TranOated  fnm  Ms  0artnafi  by  E.  H.  W.) 
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THE    WAR   AND    CIVICS. 

THOUGHTFUL  persons  who  live  in  towne  and  cifies 
cannot  altogether  avoid  a  certain  association  with 
the  interests  of  those  places.  Wherever  one  turns 
to-day  such  penuMis  are  discussing  the  prevalent  ques- 
tions. Now  that  universal  war  is  engulfing  one  form 
of  civilisation,  what  form  of  civilisation  will  arise  when 
men  have  emerged  cleansed  and  chastened  from  the 
ordeal  of  this  war  ?  What  new  seeds  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society  were  being  sown  when  war  broke  out,  and 
which  seed  is  most  likely  to  come  to  fruition?  Only 
these  questions  are  of  pr<^ound  interest  just  now,  and 
perhaps  only  those  books  which  afford  an  answer  to 
them  are  of  immediate  value.  The  writer,  therefore, 
who  fixes  our  attention  on  the  possible  answer  and  shows 
us,  not  only  the  fruitjul  seed,  but  its  unbroken  and 
ever-broadming  growth  and  develoixnent  is,  in  a  sense, 
our  benefactor. 

Mr.  Victor  V.  Braufoid  comes  forward  with  an  answer, 
and  his  aim  to  forecast  a  possible  (sociological)  future 
as  the  inevitable  outoome  of  our  highest  (sociological) 
experiences  in  the  past  and  present,  compels  our  closest 
attention.  Anyone  not  knowing  the  exact  point  of  the 
sociological  thread  where  the  war  obscured  it,  nor  the 
fine  thread  underlying  the  chaos  of  war,  nor  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  thread  will  emerge,  may  trace  it 
under  the  guidance  of  "Interpretations  and  Forecasts  " 
(Duckworth).  It  makes  no  difference  that  the  book 
reveals  the  author  ae,  before  all  things,  a  theoretician. 
"Rie  thing  of  capital  importance  is  that  he  is  a  sound 
ttworetician  on  his  own  sociological  ground.  As  we 
know,  sound  praottce,  if  it  be  anything  more  than  mere 
nde  of  thumb,  requires  sound  theory.  Mr.  Branford's 
views  on  social  reconstruction  are  the  rcwilt,  aa  his 
book  shows,  of  his  own  very  wide  historictd  knowledge, 
and  of  the  researches  of  a  long  line  of  sociologists  from 
Aristotle  to  Geddes,  in  whom  the  theoretician  is  greater 
than  the  practician.  He,  for  instance,  avows  his  in- 
debtedness to  Professor  Geddes  as,  gome  day,  no  doubt. 
Professor  Geddes  will  avow  his  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Branford.  It  may  be  objected  that  a  good  theoretician 
is  not  necessarily  a  good  practician.  Descartes  was  not 
necessarily  a  good  optician  because  he  made  optical 
disooveries.  Again,  some  persons  think  that  the  two 
are  not  united.  When  Harvey  foimd  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  he  lost  his  patimts.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
oppoeition  between  the  mental  qualities  each  requires. 
Though  practice  presupposes  in  the  practician  the  power 
to  compare  the  prophecies  and  discoveries  of  sociolo- 
gists, it  does  not  ask  of  him  a  profound  vision,  a  very 
deep  knowledge  of  theoretical  basis,  or  the  power  to 
draw  true  inferences  from  facte  around  him.  Normally 
the^  theoretioian  eomes  first,  seeing  that  it  is-  the^  busi^ 
ness  of  the  practician  to  apply  what  is  first  felt,  seen, 
or  oonoeived  in  theory.  Seeing,  in  fact,  precedes  doing, 
just  as  feeling  precedes  seeing. 

I  am  led  to  point  to  this  precedence  of  the  theoretioian 
by  the  dislike  which  some  persons  display  towards  the 
theoretical  sociologist.  Such  persons  have  heard  that 
the  forecasts  made  by  sociologists  of  this  sort  are  not 
free  from  error.  So  if  reluctantly  they  admit  that 
(Tomte  was  wonderfully  correct  when  he  prophesied  the 
decay  of  Parliaments  (seen  now  in  the  increasing  and 
almost  autocratic  power  of  the  Cabinet),  they  also  claim 
that  Spencer  was  talking  nonsense  when  he  prophesied 
the  increase  of  individualism.  CWtainly  the  present 
trend  towards  social  unity  as  seen  in  civics  and  some 
guild  suggestions  would  seem  to  substantiate  their 
claim ;  it  surely  looks  like  the  re-organisation  of  society 
on  an  associated,  in  place  of  its  existing  individualistic, 
basis.  But  might  not  this  represent  a  fresh  start  at 
individualism?  There  are  civioiBts  and  social  economists 
who  would  have  us  believe  so.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  guild  movement  is  neoeasary  to  enable 
the  individual  to  rei^rm  himself  and  to  escape  from  the 
seivile  state  imposed  upon  him  by  a  tyrant  society,  to 
on^  of  full  self-possession.  In  faot,  advance  in  the 
modem  guild  sense  involves  the  developnvent  of  the  in- 
dividual.  Pariii4M  the  guild  man  will  shrug  hi* 
sbonlden  at  the  implied  individualistio  basis  and  say, 
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the  advMice  mwst  be  m»de  by  ■wrag^'o!  Maociitt«d  life.  Of 
course  it  requires  less  effort  to  think  in  terms  of  associa- 
tion seeing  that  association  has  become  the  keynote  of 
eren  the  vilest  commercialism.  However,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  The  Egoist  does  not  favour 
this  queer  roundabout  way  of  attaining  to  full  posses- 
sion of  one's  eternal  inheritance.  Its  title  implies  that 
we  have  each  the  kingdom  of  grace  within  as  and  should 
enter  upon  it  forthwith.  The  key  to  the  kingdom  is 
self-subsistence.  Besides  8i)encer'8  apparent  fault  of 
scientific  prevision,  the  opponents  of  sociological  theory 
might  piace  Galton's  theory  of  heredity,  which  is  now 
superseded  by  that  of  Mendel.  Possibly,  too,  they  could 
point  to  a  f«ilt  or  two  in  forecast  emerging  from  Pro- 
fessor Qeddes'e  wonderful  insight  and  power  of  inter- 
pret»ti<m. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Branford's  book  becomes 
of  greatest  interest.  Briefly,  the  book  is  an  interpre- 
tation and  forecast  of  civic  reoonetruoti<m.  It  affirms 
the  awakening  of  a  civic  consciousness,  and  attempts  to 
foretell  wrhere  this  awakening  will  lead  us.  Its  very 
cba|)*«r  headings,  "The  Perfect  Oitizen,"  "The  Citizen 
a»  Sociologist,"  "The  Citizen  as  Psychologist,"  " The 
Mediaval  Citizen,"  and  so  on,  announce  the  arrival  of 
tha  city  and  and  the  citizen.  Its  VMy  phrases  and 
ten&s,  "  Cities  have  awakened  to  self-consciousness," 
"  Transformations  in  m«n  and  affairs,"  "  A  gosprf  of 
the  good  race,"  "This  vision  of  a  city  beautiful,"  these 
and  others  exude  civicness.  Indeed,  it  opens  with  the 
(joestion,  "  What  is  a  city,  and  who  ve  citizens  T'  For 
answer  it  turns  first  to  Aristotle's  theory,  shows  us  the 
misconception  and  misapplication  of  the  theory,  the 
fraud  wliich  has  resulted  in  the  State  being  exalted 
whsra  the  city  should  be,  the  consequent  neglect  of  the 
latter,  the  restoration  of  the  root  ideal  of  Aristotle,  the 
current  sociological  tendencies  and  initiative  shown  in 
the  return  to  cities  and  a  rising  sense  of  inter-civic 
solidarity,  fio  running  through  this  series  of  related 
lectures  is  an  abstract  theory  of  civics,  suggestions  for 
its  ai^icaion  to  concrete  questions,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  carrying  out  of  results  thus  obtained  in  the  corre- 
sponding art  of  government.  Civic  politics  form  the 
prophetical  part  of  the  book.  In  short,  this  big  volume 
of  historical  and  prophetic  exposition  embodies  a  very 
important  forecast  of  civic  reconstruction  and  history. 
In  doing  so  it  casts  the  horoscope  of  Profeesor  Gedd«8, 
whose  whole  life  and  labour  is  intended  to  be  a  predic- 
tion <rf  coming  civic  history.  Whether  the  Qeddosian 
prc^ecics  will  be  entirely  fulfilled  is  doubtful,  and  this 
for  three  reaeonis:  (1)  Qreat  cities,  like  London,  have 
got  beyond  the  city  and  citizen  stage  of  development ; 
(S)  Oermany  is  about  to  prove  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  mvmfacture  ideal  citizMts  for  a  specific  purpose  (in 
this  case  a  poUtical  one) ;  (3)  the  war  will  bring  about  a 
ooafederation  of  kingdoms  likely  to  altwr  the  whole 
trend  of  human  thought  and  action.  However,  as  I  sadd, 
there  is  a  thread  of  «urvival  and  tendency  underlying  the 
chaos  of  war,  and  this  thread,  wrongly,  I  think,  seen 
in  the  Settlement  Movement,  may  be  traced  in  Mr. 
Braafoid's  book  alike  by  the  theoretical  sociologist,  the 
political  publicist  aiming  to  educate  public  opinion,  and 
the  practical  statesman.  Of  course,  the  practical  states- 
auUi  ought  to  study  the  book  for,  as  a  rule,  he  knoirs 
aofthing  about  sociology. 
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CHINA. 

By  F.T.8. 

1'''  ^HALL  try  to  tell  here  something  of  life  in  my  native 
hmd,  leaving  the  problems  of  her  present  existence 
and  future  prog^ress  to  those  men  Vho  have  made  a 
deeper  s^ndy  of  tbo«e  conditions  in  which  she  is-  living 
t<>-<Uy.  '  I  may  even  give  a  few  personal  incidents  as 
iBost^tiVe  of  home-life  in  China,  and  the  way  one  of 
oar  race  views  Kfe  in  America. 

V^xbak  ta  regarded  as  a  great  empire.    And  s«>  it  is. 
Heir  population  is  »Wut  400.000,000,  op  ^hoai  fiT«  ¥mm 


as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Her  <k«a  ii 
1,500,000  square  miles.  Of  her  total  popnlrtioii 
380,000,000  are  dependent  upon  her  own  reaoiin«' 
20,000,000  belong  to  the  dependencies.  Almost  al]  of 
China  is  well-settled,  having  about  380  people  to  the 
square  mile  on  the  wverage.  But  the  density  of  popolv 
tion  varies  in  the  different  provinces.  A  large  portion 
of  the  east  and  south  contains  only  about  160  peopis  to 
the  square  mile,  while  the  great  fertile  pluns  in  the 
north-east  have  an  average  of  460.  In  the  Province  o{ 
Shaagtung  we  find  600  or  700  to  tbe  square  mile. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  people  of  Chins 
and  those  of  Teutonic  extraction  to  the  west,  who  were 
ardent  lovers  of  liberty  and  their  country.  The  Chine«e 
possess  little  national  spirit  or  feeling.  This  is  dot  to 
two  leading  causes.  The  first  is,  that  the  dialects  ate 
BO  unlike  in  the  different  provinces  that  ihe  natives  of 
one  can  scarcely  understand  those  of  another.  Perhaps 
the  very  imperfect  means  of  communication  ia  re- 
sponsible for  this  dissimilarity  of  speech.  The  game 
would  be  true  in  America  if  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  had  scant  means  of  conunuQicating  with  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  time  the  languages  of  the  two  coaiti 
Would  become  very  unlike  each  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  spoken  language  is  much 
easier  than  English  except  that  tihe  accents  are  vei; 
difficult.  We  have  certain  tones  meaning  certain  things. 
A  certain  word  pronounced  in  one  tone  may  mean  one 
thing ;  the  aaiAe  word  pronounced  in  another  tone  may 
mean  something  wholly  different. 

The  missionaries  have  adopted  the  method  of  luiig 
Engiish  letters  to  spell  Chinese  words.  From  thaw 
Romanised  words  the  missionaries  learn  the  langnage, 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation  a  great  many 
mistakes  are  made.  For  instance :  the  word  s  means 
"  push  "  ;  f  tease  him;  a  "you  can  do  something,"  etc. 
Thus  you  see  we  have  a  fixed  tone — it  is  not  like  yoan. 
If  you  say  "  good  "  in  an  ordinary  tone  it  means  "good;" 
if  you  emphasise  it,  it  still  means  "  good."  This  change 
in  tone,  however,  w<Duld  make  a  totally  different  eSeatin 
Chinese.  For  instance,  the  word  "  gau"  spoken  in  one 
tone  in  Uingluia  dialect  means  "  a  noble  gentleman"; 
in  another  tone  it  means  "  dog,"  so  when  a  stranger, 
as  he  thinks,  may  be  speaking  oif  "  a  noble  gentleman" 
may  use  the  wrong  tone  and  boldly  assert  that  he  ia  a 
"noble  dog."  Such  a  mistake  in  this  country  would 
probably  involve  the  perpetrator  in  a  free  for  all  fi^t. 

There  is  another  word  "  timg,"  in  one  tone  mesning 
'•01^",  in  another  "sugar."  In  a  book  on  Ctiina 
written  by  a  missionary  he  tell*  of  a  mistake  conuncnly 
made.  "An  honourable  nuaainnary  of  our  aoquamtaaw 
who  was  careless  of  his  tone,  told  his  cook,  aa'  V 
tbtaagbt,  to  buy  a  hen  or  rooster  and-  make  souptbat 
using  the  wrong  tone  he  really  told  him  to  buy  a  ft«l 
and  make  sugar.  This  oodk  went  and  asked  another 
lady  if  they  had  a  way  of  making  augar  out  of  fowU  m 
America." 

This  lack  of  a  language  ca{>able  of  being  underatood  m 
all  i>arts  of  China  is  one  reason  why  she  does  not  poMWs 
a  national  spirit  and  lacks  union.  Moreover  the  avarage 
Chinaman  coocema  himself  little  with  govemmMtal 
affairs;  he  attends  to  his  owft  private  business  and  » 
oontent.  i- 

There  is,  however,  another  cause.  G*ina  ha«  aWW» 
been  under  the  govenmient  of  one  naaster,  expept  at,""* 
tilde  of  the  Seven  Kin^oAiB.   '  » -  to 

As  all  of  you  toiaw  our  jnincipal  food  is  rice;  '*  "/: 
u*  what  brs«l  ia,  to  you.    Fish,  sweet  potatoes  and  ott« 
vegetables  iorm  a.  conaideirable  part  of  our  diet   ''*' 
i*  plentiful  throughout  the  year.    Peaches,  plums,  P«*JJ 
and  several  kinds  of  oranges  abound  in  the  reg»<* 
Hingluia.    We  ka/r^  no  lamons,  cherties,  nor  '>'"'"'^|j 
any   kind.       Great   quantities  of  oranges,   gingM  ^ 
vari<xu  kinds  ol  vegetables  are  preserved  in  8Ug*f 
exported  bo  other  parts  of  China.     We  have  no  "W" 
melons  nor  bMte.    Tomatoes  are  limited  to  ^•^.,' 
which,   no  hwgM-  than   cherries,   are  called      »"*' 
eggs."    These  grow  wild  and  are  never  used  as  !««•  , 
Bread  is  not  oaed  by  the  Ohinese.    Wheat  «10|^»  ^ 
in  making  fancy  kinds  of  onksa.    0W  «••*•  "•" 


little  from  yours.  Pork,  beef,  and  goat^flesh,  geese, 
ducks,  chickens  and  fish  furnish  our  animal  food.  Along 
the  coast  there  are  plenty  of  good  oysters  which  can 
be  bought  at  the  low  price  of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound. 

To  an  American  the  Chinaman's  skilful  use  -of  the 
chopstioks  is  a  most  interesting  sight.  Many  suppose 
\iai  a  stick  is  held  in  each  hand,  but  in  reality  the  two 
sticks  are  held  in  one  hand.  They  are  light  and  cheap, 
and  in  every  way  as  serviceable  as  your  knife  and  fork. 
Thtse  latter  implements  never  appear  on  our  tables  at 
meal  time.  When  we  first  saw  tile  missionaries  using 
forks  and  knives  we  thought  they  were  fighting  each 
other. 

Oar  table  dishes  and  methods  of  serving  food  are  so 
simple  that  dishwater  need  not  be  slopped  for  an  hour 
after  eating  in  order  to  clean  the  dishes  for  the  next 
meal.  Like  you  we  have  sevefal  small  dishes  of 
vegetables,  fish,  etc.,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  rice 
put  into  a  vessel  by  itself.  Each  person  puts  some  of 
this  into  a  bowl,  held  in  the  left  hand  close  to  the  chin, 
and  with  the  chopsticks  actively  engaged  in  the  right 
htad,  the  contents  stream  through  the  air  and  disappear. 
Whenever  the  vegetables  or  fish  are  desired  the  chop- 
sticks plunge  into  the  common  dishes,  and  drag 
forth  the  sought-for  morsel.  The  prevalence  of  the 
common  dishes  and  the  lack  of  individual  plates  enables 
a  Chinese  lady  to  "  dp  "  her  dishes  in  a  hurry. 

Husband,  wife  and  children  often  eat  at  the  same 
table.  In  the  villages  the  people  eat  their  meals 
generally  in  different  places — some  carrj'ing  bowls  of 
rice  and  visiting  their  neighboiirs.  Suppose  you  should 
see  Mrs.  Smith  dropping  in  about  noon,  in  one  hand 
canTing  a  bowl  of  potatoes  and  in  the  other  a  slice  of 
bread !  Would  you  not  be  astonished  ?  But  with  us  it 
i>  a  common  occurrence.  On  festive  ocoasiona  the 
women  do  not  eat  with  the  men,  there  being  friends 
present. 

The  houses  of  China  are  generally  one-storey  high, 
built  of  wood,  brick,  or  cement  The  roof  is  made  of 
tiles,  but  never  of  ahingles.  For  a  floor  the  poor  classes 
aut  pound  the  groimd  down.  The  richer  classes  enjoy 
brick  floors.  Wood  is  rarely  used  for  this  purpose. 
These  dwelling-houses  have  wooden  windows — no  glass 
being  used  among  the  better  class  of  people.  In  many 
places  the  walls  of  the  dwelling-houses  are  windowless ; 
the  sleeping  rooms  rarely  have  windows.  In  the  villages 
the  people  keep  domestic  animals  in  the  houses.  Each 
fsmily  usually  adopta  a  goat,  pig  or  cow,  and  generoualy 
■hares  the  room  with  them.  That  old  song,  "They 
kept  the  pig  in  the  parlour,"  applies  to  tdie  Chinese  as 
»«11  at  to  the  Iriah.  A  visit  to  a  Chinese  home  will 
probably  find  it  very  rich  in   a  great  many  fragrant 

Mourg,  which  you  will  never  forget..  

Our  houses  are  full  of  cracks,  and  poorly  suited  to  our 
tlimate,  although  China  is  not  subjected  to  sudden 
Wwrnes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  great  variety  of  weathers 
»hiob  overwhelm  this  oonntry  in  unwelcome  profusion 
wknow  little  o£  When  winter  comes  it  oomes  at  a 
*rtavn  time  and  stays  until  spring  begins.  This 
''Puanty  of  our  climatic  changes  is  probably  due  to 
""  unperial  almanac,  which  marks  the  sequence  of  the 
""ons.  In  this  country,  which  is  democratic,  you  do 
"'you  please  largely,  and  your  weather  has  become 
^Kwininated  by  long  association,  and  likewise  does  as 
'  pleases.  The  buds  may  appear  on  your  trees  and 
"*n  get  discouraged  ^  a  conple  of  weeks  of  oold  and 
T*-    «  certain  latitudes  of  China  the  trees  leave  at 

same  time ;  certain  insects  and  bugs  appear  every 
■*' ""  *|>e  same  day,  and  no  cold  sends  them  off  repent- 
Pttk  *  nv'  P""®""***"^*  ooming.  And  in  the  northern 
J^  of  China  we  are  glad  that  we  are  surely  through 
J  •  dismal  and  uncomfortable  oold  season. 
ta  the  winter  we  don't  have  stoves  or  fnmaoes  for 
1^8  purposes;  instead,  we  put  on  several  more 
jy*«  Of  clothing.  Consequently  the  ooai-man  doesn't 
J^«»  at  his  mercy  during  the  oold  season.  We  often 
^v^th  us,  however,  a  portable  furnace,  oontaining 
?™»  or  ooaU,  with  which  we  warm  ourselves  from 


"lae  In  «  '   ^'"*'  wnion  we  warn>  ourselves 

Hi^*™*'^     Your  grandmothers  used  to  do  the 
5J2L*^  thsjr  went  to  ohorch  yenw  «g6.    W     ^_ 
^»<»W  in  i»iMmv    ]|yiMOiA«iUm^  not  y«b  l»araed 


the  value  of  ventilation,  and  we  huddle  together  in 
order  to  keep  warm.  But  some  day  it  will  be  difleiwit. 
China  has  immense  quantities  of  coal,  and  when  you  are 
looking  over  your  rubbish  piles  for  the  last  lump  of  coal 
in  this  country,  we  will  just  begin  to  touch  our  immense 
supplies.  If  we  haven't  passed  an  American  exclusion 
act  by  that  time,  you  may  come  over  to  throw  out  your 
frozen  bones  before  our  glowing  fires. 

We  wash  our  clothes,  for  we  like  to  be  neat  as  well 
as  you,  but  clothing  is  expensive,  so  we  waah  it  aa 
little  as  poasible.  We  have  bathing  houses,  but  we 
rarely  go  near  them.  "Do  you  waah  your  child  every 
day  'i  "  said  an  inquisitive  foreign  lady  to  a  Chinese 
mother,  who  was  seen  throwing  shovelfuls  of  dust  over 
her  child  and  then  wiping  it  off  with  an  old  brOom; 
"Wash  him  every  day!"  was  the  indignant  response; 
he  has  never  been  washed  since  he  wa«  born."  'Vhe 
Chinese  reverse  the  motto  that  "Soap  is  cheaper  th^tt 
dirt,"  and  say  that  "Dirt  is  cheaper  than  soap,"  whicb 
we  must  admit  contains  much  truth,  especially  in  Chiaa^ 
the  land  of  economy.  We  must  sacrifice  soap  and  naost 
American  necessities  iu  order  to  make  our  snail  war^i^s 
cover  our  daily  expenses.  And  you  will  not  wonder  that 
economy  is  reduced  to  such  a  perfect  system  when  I 
tell  you  what  our  wages  are,  and  of  the  great  contest 
among  the  sixteen  kingdoms  at  the  downfall  of  the 
Tsin  dynasty  when  China  was  temporarily  divided.  My 
people  are  never  roused  by  the  possibility  of  benefits 
which  a  change  of  government  might  mean ;  they  never 
feel  thrilled  by  a  desire — burning  and  enduring— to  keep 
their  country  from  partition  among  the  powers.  For 
them  the  n^kstery  is  fixed  and  they  live  apart  from  it. 
Many  have  asked,  how  can  the  land  8upj>oEt  so 
many  people  1  The  answer  lies  in  the  temperature, 
fertility  and  kinds  of  food  required  by  my  people.  "Hie 
climate  and  soil  admit  of  two  and  sometimes  three 
crops  to  be  grown  on  the  same  land  iu  one  year.  Our 
diet  is  simple.  Vegetables,  grains  and  fish  are  our 
principal  foods.  Many  ponds  and  canals  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  raising  fish.  Foods  of  aU  kinda 
do  not  coat  as  much  as  they  do  in  this  oounta-y.  Bice 
at  i  ots.  a  pound,  beef  3  ots.,  egga  6  cts.  a  dozen  would 
cause  any  housewife  in  this  country  to  believe  that  she 
was  ?n  a  heavenly  dream. 

Carpenters  and  masons  receive  from  twenty  to  thirty 
cents  per  day,  and  must  board  themselves.  Men  and 
women  who  do  coarse  work  in  the  fields  and  houae- 
servants  earn  four  or  five  dollars  a  mouth.  Sohool- 
teachers  get  from  60  to  80  dollars  a  year.  As  in  this 
coimtry  aohool-teaohers  are  very  much  over-paid.  Poor 
women  who  have  small  feet  must  engage  in  some  indoor 
employment.  Many  of  them  are  employed  by  needle 
manufacturers  to  drill,  polish,  file  and  sharpen  oeedlea.— 
Others  take  in  needlework  from  clothing  stores.  Some 
make  paper  money  for  a  living,  selling  it  to  the  idol- 
worshippers.  The  wages  which  women  receive  for  work 
done  at  home  vary  largely,  owing  to  different  degrees 
of  drill  and  speed'— from  five  to  ten  cents  per  day.  Whatj 
part  of  this  they  can't  spend,  they  barrel  up  and  stow 
away  in  the  cellar. 

The.f arming  of  China  is  of  two  kinds:  garden  and  field 
farming.  Garden-farming  is  carried  on  in  the  sandy, 
plaoea  and  near  the  hill-sides  and  valleys.  Field-farming 
is  in  the  awampy  places  and  near  the  canals  and  brooks; 
These  are  only  patches,  usually  containing  three  aorea., 
We  have  no  large  farma  siu:h  as  are  found  in  America. 

In  the  springtime  the  farmers  bum  lime  for  fertilizer. 
They  use  bone,  soot  and  ashes  ground  to  powder,  which 
are  claimed  to  be  very  valuable.  The  principal  fertilizer, 
however,. is  one  usually  overlooked  in  this  country.  Your 
bacbers  destroy  their  clippings,  but  in  my  country  the 
hair  shaved  from  the  heads  and  ohins  of  tia»  millions  of 
Chinamen  is  carefully  collected  and  sold  to  the  farmers. 
This  makes  our  land  so  fertile  tjiat  we  can  almost  raise 
paint  brushes  and  hair  mattreaaes. 

Rice  is  planted  early  in  the  spring.  The  farmer  changes 
the  yiatm  tmtil  the  little  sprouts  appear.  Now  he  takes 
them  up  and  drisa  them  in  the  sunshine.  Tha  rice  is 
now  ready  for  planting-  in  the  field.  When  the  stem  haa, 
shot  up  half-way  to  the  knees  the  fanner  pulls  it  up  by 
the  roots  and  a  aeoond'traasplaating  finds  it  arranged  in 
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hills  in  other  fields.  Now  the  drought  comes.  There 
mast  be  irrigation,  so  all  memberB  of  the  family  lend  a 
hand  in  bringing  the  water  over  the  fields. 

Later  in  the  spring  the  farmer  plants  peanuts,  beans, 
wheat  and  sweet-potatoes.  Sometimes  the  ground  is  dug 
by  hand.  If  the  field  is  large  enough  it  is  plowed  with 
th«  unequal  yoke  of  an  acs  and  ox.  In  many  rude 
country  places  the  farmer  cannot  aSord  to  raise  cattle 
for  ploughing  his  field.  His  wife  is  accordingly  har- 
nessed and  the  field  is  tilled.  We  found,  you  see,  the 
horseless  plow  long  before  it  was  used  on  your  weatem 
prairies,  though  we  have  not  applied  steam  boi  it  as  yet. 

Like  all  nations  we  haive  our  own  peculiar  customs. 
We  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world  from  you,  and 
■mall  wonder  is  it  that  our  manners  and  usages  are 
totally  unlike  yours.  Perhaps  in  many  inttaaces  you 
will  admit  that  our  customs  are  more  sensible  than 
yours — that  we  are  practical  and  economical.  A  clever 
traveller,  who  has  spent  a  month  or  two  will  tell  amidst 
the  laughter  of  his  audience  how  the  CMnaman  wears  a 
king  pig-tail  hanging  from  the  crown  of  his  head ;  how 
he  puts  his  chief  guest  on  his  left  hand,  the  place  of 
honour ;  how  he  actually  writes  from  right  to  left  and  in 
Unes  running  from  top  to  bottom,  and  begins  to  read 
from  the  wrong  end  of  a  book ;  that  he  orders  his  ser- 
vant to  whiten  his  shoes,  and  wears  white  for  mourning  ; 
that  a  dutiful  son  presents  his  father  with  a  handsome 
coffin  as  a  birthday  present. 

How  must  American  customs  appear  to  usi  They 
are  equally  as  funny.  You  cut  ofi  your  hair  just  as  our 
monks  do.  The  ladies  like  our  Chinamen  wear  long 
cloaks ;  they  bind  their  waist  as  if  they  were  hungry, 
fiometime  ago  I  remember  a  Chinese  woman  talked 
with  an  American  lady  about  the  private  life  in  America. 
"  Why  do  you  women  wear  long  garments  like  my  hus- 
band 1 "  and  "  what  is  the  cost  of  your  g^arment  t "  The 
lady  missionajy  replied,  "We  American  ladies  always 
wear  long  garments ;  it  is  the  style.  Most  of  us  w<ork  in 
the  house  and  not  on  the  farm."  The  Chinese  woman  then 
asked,  "  Why  do  you  women  bind  your  waists  so  small? 
Are  you  hufigry  or  are  you  side?  I  sometimes  w<»der 
that  you  warn  us  against  oar  foot-binding  custom  and 
you  do  not  think  about  binding  your  waist  so  small. 
Does  it  hurt  you  very  much  1 "  The  missionary  hesitated 
in  answering  her.  Then  she  went  on,  saying  that  "our 
house  is  very  poor,  very  dirty;  yours  is  very  clean." 
Again  she  began  with  her  questions:  "How  old  are 
yout "  "  How  long  have  you  been  in  C^inal"  "  Why  do 
you  women  have  no  black  eyes  and  hairs) "  "  Have  they 
faded  out  ? "    And  her  questions  knew  no  limit. 

So  you  see  American  customs  are  curious  to  the 
Chinese.  You  think  a  Chinaman  is  peculiar  because  he 
does  not  trim  his  finger  nails.  This  is  only  one  way  of 
showing  that  he  is  an  honourable  gentleman.  Our  cue 
is  our  national  mode  of  hair-dressing.  Sometimes  a  cue 
is  not  long  enough  to  suit  the  owner.  False  hair  is  then 
employed  to  make  it  longer  and  [M-ettier.  We  do  not 
call  this  addition  a  switch,  and  a  lot  of  course,  couldn't 
be  worn  that  way.  Once  my  hair  came  out  after  I  had 
typhoid  fever  and  I  used  a  cue — a  false  one,  very  long 
and  of  course  very  pretty.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  do  not 
use  one  now — it  is  a  continual  nuisance. 

Many  have  asked  me  if  I  can  go  back  without  a  cue. 
In  former  days  there  was  a  law  forbidding  the  cutting 
of  cues,  but  the  law  is  no  longer  in  force.  The  custcMn 
of  wearing  cues  was  not  due  to  superstition,  but  rather 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  defeated  by  Tartars.  It  was  not 
a  Chinese  fashion  originally.  The  first  emperor  of  the 
present  dynasty  who  began  to  reign  in  1644,  having 
usurped  the  Dragee  Throne,  determined  to  make  the 
tonsure  of  Manchuria,  his  native  coimtry,  the  sign  and 
proof  of  the  submission  of  the  Chinese  people  to  his 
authority.  He  therefore  ordered  th«n  to  shave  all  of  the 
head  except  a  circular  porti<m  on  the  crown  four  or  five 
"inches  in  diameter.  From  that  time  until  quite  recently 
the  Chiaamea  were  compelled  to  wear  cues.  To  keep 
his  toilet  up-to-date,  so  to  speak,  a  cue-wearing  Chinv 
maa  must  shave  his  head  <xtce  in  every  ten  or  fifteen 
cl«ys.    The  literary  man  shaves  his  head  oftener. 

(Xo  6*  oen«MMMd.> 


WOMEN,    CHARITY   AND    THE 
.        LAND. 

As  women  are  every  day  taking  a  more  active  put  in 
public  affairs,  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with 
poverty  without   the   evils   and   hopeless  insuffi- 
ciency of  charity  comes  home  to  them. 

Unless  they  know  how  to  secure  to  every  man  and 
woman  an  opportunity  to  work,  without  disturbing 
legitimate  business,  they  are  no  better  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  situation  than  the  men  are. 

An  "opportunity  to  work"  does  not  mean  sswini 
wood  or  selling  books  for  a  meal  or  a  night's  lodging 
It  means  a  chance  for  men  and  women  to  earn  a  lirini 
by  the  occupation  one  is  best  fitted  to  follow.  It  meani 
in  short,  being  ensured  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hMpi! 
nesB,  for  no  other  means  than  someone's  labour  has  vet 
been  discovered  to  ensure  these  things. 

All  natural  opportunities  of  getting  wages  originate  in 
the  land,  and  are  of  value  only  as  labour  is  applied  to 
them.  Henry  George  claims  that  the  Single  Tax  on  Land 
Values  will  secure  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  for 
every  man  and  woman  without  disturbing  trade  and 
commerce.  That  as  a  result  poverty  will  disappear  and 
with  it  will  go  the  need  of  charity. 

Voters  are  legfislatora,  though  they  never  serve  in  the 
Assemblies,  and  it  is  certainly  tie  duty  of  every  legia- 
iator  to  know  whether  poverty  and  unemployment  mar 
be  destroyed  and  whether  any  system  of  taxation  could 
effect  this  change.  That  is  why  every  proapectire 
voter  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  Single  Tax  ai 
part  of  her  preparation  for  intelligent  voting. 

At  present,  few  women  have  anything  better  to  offtr 
than  more  and  better  organised  charities.  But  ia  miof 
cases  at  least,  instead  of  preventing  |>overty  and  raok- 
less  waste,  organised  charity  has  increased  it.  Charitr 
is  a  palliative  designed  to  sustain  the  ttatut  quo  in  our 
social  institutions,  for,  on  account  of  the  last  resort  tar- 
nished  by  charity,  women  especially  are  induoed  to 
tolerate  the  conditions  to  which  we  have  bronglit 
Society. 

The  time  is  past  when,  as  Professor  Warner  has  aaid, 
"  Charity  was  a  method  of  saving  one's  soul,  a  sort  of 
fire  insurance  against  the  contingencies  of  the  futurs 
life;"  that  ia  only  because  so  many  have  ceased  to 
believe  in  the  fire.  It  is  now  insurance  of  another  kind 
-insurance  against  social  tornadoes.  But  for  charity 
men  would  long  ago  have  swept  away  the  whole  order  of 
things  as  it  now  exists.  That  ia  the  only  logical  axooM 
for  the  socialistic  State  aid  to  charitieB ;  for  no  real  dir 
tinction  can  be  shown  between  giving  free  corn  and  fre« 
amusements,  free  education  and  free  surgical  help,_or 
free  shelter. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  our  great 
cities,  especially ^upon  sympathetic  women,  if  on  mub* 
bitter  morning  &tty  people  should  be  found  frozen  to 
death  on  the  park  benches  t  The  public  mind  would  be 
shocked  out  of  tolerating  the  blessings  of  things  as  the; 
are ;  yet  many  of  the  poor  of  this  great  city  go  ■wlw* 
they  had  better  be  froem  to  death.  Our  police  lotlff"*: 
houses  save  the  body  but  destroy  the  soul.  A  ^ 
organised  Charity  Society  would  have  prevented  the 
French  Revolution.  Charity  Organisations  have  done 
one  good  thing  for  u»:  they  have  collected  statistics  and 
discredited  the  old  daim  that  the  main  cause  « 
poverty  is  drunkenness.  It  is  the  other  way— "» 
main  cause  ot  drtmkenness  is  the  tmnatural  oen- 
ditions  of  poverifr  and  wealth.  They  have  alio 
shown  condusiyely  that  the  cause  of  poverty  '• 
not  ladsiness;  ona-third  of  those  who  apply  fo""  *fT 
abce  to  our  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  «*»* 
Poor  need  no  help,  but  an  opportimity  <»  work.  wMO 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  came  to  this  country  they  brouga* 
littls  and  found  nothing  here — but  land.  Suppose  »••[ 
one  had  submitted  to  tihem  that  he  was  out  of  wi. 
thoss  austere  toilwcB  would  have  laughed  at  him.  *"w 
would  ban*  said:  "Cut  up  that  w»od;  dig  "^ItT. 
stones ;  spade  that  field."  A*  long  a*  men  can  p^ 
land  thMe  is  no  lAckofivoric  and  to  eopply  th»j»M»»^ 
tboM  wh»  irotk  1<»  Ilutd  gm*  MiipkiyaMBft  *»  •m4"^' 


But  we  allow  individuals  to  monopolise  the  land.    This 

,  the  cause  of  poverty  and  cTiarily. 

V^at  are  we  going  to  do  about  iti  Divide  the  land 
jne^t  That  would  do  no  good.  The  sensible  and 
natural  course  is  where  anyone  has  a  monopoly  of  any 
^i  let  him  pay  to  the  rest  of  the  community  its 
resionable  value;  as  in  law,  wiben  property  is  divided 
among  heirs,  if  one  takes  all  the  land,  he  pays  the  others 
irbo  take  none.  What  we  need  is  access  to  the  land. 
Make  it  unprofitable  to  hold  natural  opportunities  with- 
out nting  them.  Tax  land  and  other  natural  monopolies 
up  to  their  full  rental  value,  and  as  tiiey  increase  in 
value  let  the  taxes  increase  proportionately ;  then  it 
won't  pay  to  hold  land  idle  "  for  a  rise,"  and  specula- 
tion in  land  will  cease. 

If  we  destroy  specidation  in  land,  and  remove  the 
aitificial  barriers  from  the  places  to  work,  and  cease  to 
fine  men  for  working  by  tapcing  wealth,  it  will  be  as 
absurd  for  a  man  to  be  "  out  ol  work  "  as  it  would  be  for 
him  to  be  out  of  air.  Idle  lands  mean  idle  hands,  and 
it  will  not  alter  that  fact  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
wicked  perversion  of  the  words  of  Jesus  that  the  "  Poor 
we  »*oS  have  always  with  us." 

We  shall  have  the  poor  with  us  just  as  long  as  we 
create  them.  When  the  boundless  opportunities  of 
Nature  for  emplojrment  are  thrown  open  so  that  men 
can  employ  themselves,  if  only  in  the  simple  w^s  that 
Adam  and  Robinson  Crusoe  employed  themselves,  then, 
again  in  the  Scriptural  words,  "  There  shall  be  no  more 
poor." 

That  is  the  faith  that  in^ired  the  New  Man  and  the 
New  Woman  to  work  for  true  reform. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Kellogg  has  re-introduced  us  to  Patrick 
Edward  Dove's  "Human  Piogression "  in  an  abridg- 
ment. This  book,  by  a  Scotchman,  anticipates  Henry 
George's  theory  by  a  generation,  and  those  who  have 
not  been  able  to  accept  Henry  George's  Single  Tar  will 
be  interesteil  in  a  woman's  account  of  the  taxation  of 
l«nd  values  in  a  readable  form. 

Bolton  Hall. 


DAMAGED    GOODS.* 

THE  publication  of  M  Brieux's  "Dunaged  Goods" 
in  a  paper  cover  at  a  shilling  certainly  marks  a 
stage  in  the  curious  history  of  English  puritanism. 
It  seems  from  the  preface  which  Mrs.  Bernard  Shaw  gives 
to  this  edition  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  this  play  was 
fint  translated,  and  before  M.  Brieux  had  been  elected 
to  the  Academy,  no  publisher  in  London  or  New  Yoric 
wonld  soil  his  apatleas  fame  by  publishing  the  work^ 
Bnt  presently  M.  Brieux  became  a  member  of  the 
nench  Academy.  Then  the  difficulty  disappeared. 
The  sight  of  the  braided  coat  of  the  Academician  put 
courage  into  the  trembling  hearts  of  the  timid  pub- 
jiibers,  and  the  book  was  issued  in  London  and  in  New 
^A.  But  that  was  the  expensive  volume  including 
wo  more  plays.  Now  Balham  has  its  "Damaged 
^da"  for  a  shilling.  I  hope  Balham  will  be  all  the 
wtter  for  it.  Perhaps  the  members  of  that  respectable 
wburb  will  buy  copies  darkly  at  dead  of  nigjit  as  it 
'^  (like  the  lady— poor  dear— who  asked  for  a  copy  at 
»  booksellers,  but  requested  that  it  be  well  ^rapped  up 
«  It  wasn't  the  kind  of  thing  to  be  seen  with  I),  or 
PMhsps  young  Balham  will  buy  its  copies  and  flaunt 
jne  modest  cover  before  its  fellow  tram  passengers  and 


feel 


ever  so  "advanced."      Anyway,  the  sensation  of 


«»  pubhcation  will  not  last  long 

for  some  strange  whim  it  became  hij^ily  improper 
"« to  mention  influenza  (say),  then  a  play  in  which  the 
^or  had  the  audacity  to  mention  influenza  would  have 
me  unportanoe  until  influenza  oame  to  be  mentioned 
iml  ^  *ti,*  '°**'*®''  <>*  course  whenever  necessary.  Then, 
|™M»  the  play  had  some  other  claim  to  immortality  it 
hon  ''S^  '"**'  oblivion.  So  M.  Brieux's  play.  We 
^^°ttf^-  Bneux  just  at  preswit  for  daring  to  write 

ftilL^  &  BrieoK.    Tranalatml  by  John  VMoA,  wHh  a 
aMT*  ^  Bernard  Shaw  and  a  forewowl  by  Mn.  Bernard 
■    '^r.ppera.    Pifleld,  Is.  oat. 


a  play  about  syphilis — ^though  I  imagine  the  daring  is 
not  so  splendid  in  his  country  as  it  seems  here,  for,  some 
.years  ago,  I  bought  a  copy  of  "  Les  Avariis" 
(Damaged  Goods)  in  a  penny  edition,  which  was  sold 
me  without  blushes  by  a  small  newsagent  in  Brest — 
but  when  we  come  to  talk  of  syphilis  sensibly  I  imagine 
we  shall  forget  the  play. 

For  plays,  after  all,  like  all  works  of  iart,  are  con- 
cerned with  the  soul  of  man.  This  is  a  play  of  the  body 
and  not  of  the  soul. 

Probably  M.  Brieux  knows  this,  and  would  say  that 
he  wrote  his  play  with  a  purpose,  and  that  with  the 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose  its  task  is  done.  If 
so,  all  honour  to  him.  He  is,  however,  from  that  point 
of  view,  a  little  unfortunate  in  his  English  sponsors. 
The  preface  to  this  shilling  edition  contains  a  quota- 
tion from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  which  he 
says  that  "  Europe  bias  to-day  a  Sophocles  in  the  per- 
son of  Eugene  Brieux,"  and  goes  on  to  discover 
similarities  between  "Damaged  Goods"  and  "CEdipus 
Rex."  In  much  the  same  way  did  Samuel  Butler  com- 
pare Frost's  "Lives  of  Eminent  Christians"  with 
Wordsworth's  "Lucy."  But  Butler  begins  with  a  con- 
fession "  that  I  do  not  see  the  resemblance  here  at  the 
present,  but  if  I  try  to  develop  my  perception  I  shall 
doubtless  ere  long  find  a  remarkably  striking  one!" 
What  a  pity  Mr.  Shaw  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  even 
more  indebted  to  Butler  to  whom  he  confesses  already 
to  owe  so  much  ! 

Certainly  "Damaged  Goods"  develops  steadily  and 
tragically  (if  rather  melodramatically)  for  two  acts, 
though  without  regard  to  that  best  beloved  of  Attic 
tragedy :  unit^  of  time.  But  fancy  a  Sophoclean  drama 
in  which  a  good  third  (Act  3)  consisted  of  a  long 
moralising  on  the  part  of  Chorus  (all  the  principals 
being  banished  from  the  stage  and  forgotten),  the  leader 
calling  members  of  his  troup  to  give  evidence  on  behalf 
of  his  pet  theory,  none  but  convenient  answers  being 
allowed ! 

But  let  us  hope  that  the  shilling  public  will  buy  the 
shilling  edition  and  profit  by  it.  It  is  in. their  ranks 
that  the  ignorance  is — let  us  hope  they  will  avul  them- 
selves of  this  shillingsworth  of  enlightenment.        , 

Fortunately  the  people  of  England,  Uke  the  people  of 
any  country  (I  mean^  of  course,  the  poor  people),  do 
not  need  it.  They  have  never  had  any  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy for  the  suppression  of  certain  subjects.  They 
have  always  wisely  insisted  in  discussing  eyer3rthing 
with  perfect  unooncem.  So  they  may  keep  their 
shillings,  of  which,  God  knows,  they  have  sufficient 
need. 

MAtraiOE  Webb. 
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A    SOUND    OF    BLEATING. 

AFTER  an  abstinence  of  many  months  I  have  ven- 
tured to  read  three  SuSragist  papers  at  a  sitting. 
T  am  left  with  the  sound  as  of  a  bleating  of  sheep 
in  my  ears.  Bleat,  bleat,  BLEAT,  it  has  got  on  to  my 
nerves.  Bleat,  bleat,  BLEAT,  I  will  give  it  to  The 
EooisT  to  get  rid  of  it.  .  .  ,  And  some  of  it  is  too 
choice  to  be  lost. 

Take  finit,  as  a  representative  effort,  this  from  "  The 
Common  Cause  "  (August  38th),  the  organ  of  the  non- 
^piilitant  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage 
Societies: — 

"AMERICAN  SUFFRAGISTS  APPEAL  TO  WOMEN 
OF  THE  WORLD  TO  DEMAND  PEACE. 

.,  "The  cloud  of  a  great  international  war  darkens  all 
£urc^>e,  and  the  shadow  of  the  conflict  hangs  over  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  ensuring  disaster  to  all  people 
and  the  taming  back  of  civilisati<Mi  for  a  century  to 
come. 

"During  the  past  hundred  years  women  have  given 
their  toil  not  only  to  motherhood  and  the  caraa  of  family 
life,  but  also  to  the  building  up  of  the  great  industries 
of  every  country.  They  have  devoted  thought  and  energy 
and  have  madt"  great  sacrifices  to  develop  education  and 
establish  reforms  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  «acrificed  their  lives  to  the 
life-giving  vocation  of  motherhood.  Yet,  without  one 
thought  of  the  sufferingB  and  sacrifices  of  mothers  who 
have  reared  sons,  or  of  the  tremendous  burdens  that  war 
will  impose  on  women,  who  will  have  to  do  their  own 
work  and  the  work  of  the  men  caUed  tp  the  field  of 
battle;  without  consideration  of  the  little  children  who 
will  have  to  be  taken  from  school  or  from  play  for  in- 
dttstriaL  toil,  thus  wantonly  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Government  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  and  shield  thbm ; 
ihi«  cune  of  a  medinval  war  is  thrust  upon  those  whose 
will  and  wish  have  not  been  consulted. 

"  Is  it  that  hundreds  of  thousamls  of  their  sons  may  go 
down  to  death  before  the  terrible  machinery  of  modem 
war  thtMt  the  nations  call  upon  womm  to  give  their 
youth,  their  years  of  toil  and  their  labour  for  a  higher 
viviliBa4:ion }  Have  they  rtared  sons  only  to  become 
prey  to  the  ambition  of  Kia^  and  exploiters  ?  Shall 
the  strongest  and  noblest  of  the  racev  <^  men  b«  sacri- 
ficed and  only  the  weak  uid  maimed  left  to  perpetuate 
mankind! 

"  The  Suffragists  of  the  United  States  call  apon  the 
women  of  the  world  to  rise'  in  protest  agaiast  this  im- 
speakable  wrong  and  to  show  war  crazed  men  that 
between  the  contending  armies  there  stand  thousands 
-Jii  women  and  children  who  are  the  iaaee^t  victims  of 
men's  unbridled  ambitions ;  Uiat  under  the  herfs  of  each 
advancing  army  are  crushed  the  lives,  the  hopes,  the 
happiness  of  countless  women  whose  rights  have  been 
ignored,  whose  homes  hare  been  blighted,  and  whose 
honor  will  be  sacrificed  if  this  unholy  war  does  not 
cease,  and  reason  and  justice  take  the  place  of  hate, 
revenge,  and  greed.  This  is  not  a  national  issue;  it 
involves  all  humanity. 

"  Let  the  women  of  every  nation  involved  in  the  war 
make  their  men  understand  that  the  highest  patriotism 
lies  ia  conserving  life,  wealth,  and  energy ;  and  that  the 
war  flseaos  not  conservatism,  bnt  destroction  of  all  that 
is  be»t  ia  civilasation. 

"A  copy  »f  this  appeal  h&a  beea  seat  by  the  officers  of 
the  National  American  Wooian  Suffrage  Association  to 
the  orgailised  Suffragists  of  twenty-six  countries." 

As  an  example  of  confused  thinking  and  woman-the- 
mar^yr  feeling,  that  is  rather  good,  and  nee<k  no  further 
conuneat. 

»       *       »       • 

then  "Votes  for  Women"  with  its  liMdlines 
-~T*x  WoMxjf  Pats.— Wax  Stxikino  at  tkx  Homx.— 
OsiLsxiN  ArrBCTBD. — Women  Ovt  or  Woax.  "  While 
women  remain  uorecognised  ^  citicens,  tbougii  tBeir 
inoti*  on  behalf  of  their  county  at  this  time  of  crieis 
an  OBtiriiig,  many  men  .  .  are  now  being  added 
*•  Mm  ra^fister.    We  refer  to  tlKwe  foreigners  resident 


among  ua  who  .  .  .  have  become  naturalised  Siitm. 
rather  than  return  to  their  country  at  this  juncture 
While  British  women  are  passed  over  as  unfit  to  etercite 
the  vote  these  strangers  of  alien  birth  will  have  »  voiop 
in  controlling  the  ailairs  of  the  nation  and  the  SmDire " 
'  -will,  I  take  it,  be  asked  whether  the  war  is,  or  is  om 
to  continue.  "The  position  of  non-combatanti  is  aJ 
enough  owing  to  lack  of  employment,  etc.,  but  the  price 
that  the  women  are  called  upon  to  pay  in  countriet  that 
are  actually  the  scene  of  war  is  intolerable  in  an.  sge 
that  boasts  of  its  civilisation,  culture  and  humanito," 
"We  dissent  entirely  from  a  writer  in  the  'London 
Mail '  who  says  that  the  war  '  may  teach  the  Suffra^iite 
the  powerlessnesB  of  the  vote  in  great  issues.' 
The  failure  of  the  country  to  achieve  anything  in- any 
issue  under  a  male  suffrage  does  not  prove  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  vote,  but  merely  the  {wwerleuness  of 
men's  votes  unaided  by  women's."  Suffragists  are 
nothing  if  not  ingenious.  "We  have  felt  o<Hnp«dl»d, 
even  at  this  solemn  mom«it  of  our  country's  histoiy,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  artificial  vierw  taken  in  some 
quarters  of  the  woman's  share  in  that  suffering  whoie 
grim  shadow  is  already  falling  upon  us.  We  hold  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  guard  the  honour  and  the  status  of 
women  at  all  times,  whether  in  peace  or  war;  sod  ve 
consider  that  it  is  in  the  best  intecests  oi  the  State  tiiit 
we  «hould  do  so  now,  since  the  recognition  of  woman'B 
true  place  and  positi<m  is  never  so  important  as- when 
the  State  is  in  urgent  need  of  the  help  of  its  daughters 
as  well  as  its  sons." 

"  It  rejoices  us  to  know  that  although  the  war  is  none 
of  their"  (women's)  "making  (since  the  voteless  can 
have  no  responsibility  in  the  matte*)'  they  ore  as  (ally 
determined  as  the  men  to  see  the  tiling  tJirough,  \ijiat- 
ever  the  consequences  to  thMnselves."  "As  Sufiragisti 
it  is  our  business  to  point  out  and  to  emphasise  the  fict 
that  the  suffering  of  war,  which  falls  <mi  every  meipber 
of  the  community  from  the  gallant  soldier  at  the  fh»t 
to  the  starved  baby  in  the  t«ietmeat,  pierces  with 
peculiar  poignancy  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  power- 
less to  make  or  unmake  wars,  the  women  who,  whatever 
they  give  or  do  or  endure  for  their  coimtry's  sake,  are 
still  left  knocking  vainly  at  the  door  of  the  notion's 
council  chamber.  War  without  the  consent  of  thorn 
whom  it  ravages  is  a  tyranny  even  more  intolerable  than 
mere  government  without  oonsanV'         ;- 

I  am  contemplating  the  fonnatibn  of  a  Sbciety-^en- 
bership  to  be  open  to  all  "  rigiit-minded "  men  and 
women— for  the  Suppression  of  all  Sudden  and  Wide- 
spread Calamities.  We  shall  aboli^  storms,  floodii 
fires,  earthquakes,  human,  vegetable  and  ntinersl 
nature.  We  snaU'  razl  down  and  pray  to  tile  mns  not  w 
cover  us,  to  the  waters  not  to  engulf  us.  We  shall  psw 
resolutions  determining  that  there  mwrf  6e  no  more  such 
disasters.  It  is  monstrous,  these  earthquakes,  this  huTf- 
ing  alive  of  thousands  of  innocent — think  of  it,  innumt- 
women,  and  helpless  little  children.  You  say  tJiafc  m« 
suffer,  may  be  get  buried  too  ?  But  then,  did  nof  »*•» 
build  the  Koumtt  Men  build  houses,  and  women  get 
buried  in  them.  Is  it  fairt  Women  of  the  world,  I  W. 
why  1st  these  things  happen  to  your  sisters?  Get  the 
vote  and  all  will  be  well.  That  is  what  is  wanted,  to 
cure  all  ills— THE  VOTE,  for  ever  and  ever,  wofld 
without  end.  Amen. 

JOBBPRINB  Wstatf. 


THE    SONG    OF   THE   SOCK. 

iMitehv  stitoh,  stiteh ! 

The  woinen  are  there  in  a  flook, 

"Ton  do  the  leg  and  I'll  do  the  foot 

Let's  all  be  useful  thongh  we  oan't  shoot" 

And  they  sang  the  song  of  the  sock. 

For  when  by  war  their  countcy's  hit 
Engliflh  ladies  alwaya  knit 

(With  appiogies  to  Thomas  Hfton  antf  one  unknown)- 
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WOMEN»S    "RIGHTS." 

By  DosA  Marsden. 


THE  War— still  the  War— has  brought  the 
wordy  contest  about  Women's  Bights  to  an 
abrupt  finish,  and  only  a  few  sympathetic 
words  remain  to  be  spoken  over  the  feminist  corpse. 
Two  parties  were  quarrelling  about  the  validity  of 
the  one  party's  claims  to  "  rights,"  and  without 
any  warning  preliminaries  both  parties,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  stand  spectators  at  a  demonstration 
in  the  natural  history  of  "  rights."  To  "  rights  " 
in  their  maturity  we  have  all  been  accustomed.  Men 
as  well  as  women  had  become  so  implicated  in  their 
matured  existence  that  all  were  inclined  to  forget 
that "  rights  "  had  an  era  of  birth  and  consolidation, 
as  well  as  a  period  of  maturity.  The  "  Women's 
Bights  "  agitation  was  working  industriously  on  the 
assumption  that  rights  were  conferred  by  ordination, 
and  could  he  allowed  by  goodwill  and  favour,  when 
the  War  arrived  to  shatter  it.  Incidentally  it  clears 
up  a   confusion    between    "  absolute    rights  "  and 

courtesy  rights  "  :  a  confusion  which  has  already 
addled  not  only  the  "  Women's  Bights  "  agitation, 
but  also  tlie  proletarian  agitation,  and  was  within 
measuring  distance  of  placing  the  German  Emperor 
">  the  position  of  schoolmaster,  authorised  by  divine 
fight  to  enlighten  the  world  as  to  the  difference.  The 
coMusiou  has  arisen  out  of  an  assumption  that 
iltimate  authority  lies  in  words;  that  every  differ- 
»ce  can  be  settled  amicably  if  only  it  is  argued 
^estly  enough;  that  courta  of  arbitration  are 
™»1;  that  the  legislature  is  the  fount  of  power.  The 
^islature,  as  merely  the  channel  of  power,  has 
s«*med  a  contradictory,  illogical,  perversely  in- 
chned  institution  to  the  vast  body  of  opinion  which 
(U**  ""*  ""^  ^**  reasonings  from  the  base  that  "  In 
Jw  beginning  was  the  Word."     Accordingly  the 

nghts-olaiming  "  women  were  only  one  band  of  a 
^Mnpany   of    humanitarian,    paoifist,    proletarian, 

■"wtiBn  believers,  to  whom  the  regarding  of  words 
!*  *«ondai-y    phenomena,    addenda    attaching    to 

'fees  with  function  merely  to  desoribe,  assist,  dis- 


guise and  defend  such,  as  circumstances  might 
require,  was  simple  blasphemy.  As  they  now  stand 
sj)ectator  to  the  birth-throes  of  a  revised  order  of 
rights,  horror  at  the  blasphemy  is  the  substance  of 
their  mutterings  against  the  forces  which  have 
compelled  the  revision.  Their  curses  do  not -spare 
their  eyes  the  spectacle  all  the  same ;  the  forces  take 
tlieir  course,  leaving  the  verbalists  to  put  what 
interpretation  they  please  on  them,  since  interpreta- 
tions are  as  little  germane  to  the  forces  as  straws  are 
to  the  force  of  a  torrent  which  sweeps  them  along. 
What  wnuld  be  germane  to  the  forces  would  be  an 
exercise  of  force  like  their  own ;  short  of  such 
exercise,  words  have  the  value — and  no  more — of  the 
detonation  of  the  combatants'  guns :  they  have 
effects  which  impress  the  timid  and  the  simple. 


At  present,  in  the  greater  part  of^lour  continents, 
all  "  rights  "  are  suspended,  and  if;  owing  to  favour- 
able situation  of  locality,  and  the  force  of  long 
habit,  the  effect  of  possessing  rights  still  continues, 
it  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  accidental  escape.  In 
the  countries  at  war  the  inhabitants  are  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louvain,  or  to  those 
of  two  aviators  fighting  in  the  air — i.e.,  to  what  they 
can  get.  Civil  rights,  as  well  as  courtesy  rights, 
circumstances  have  called  in,  pending  a  settlement 
of  fundamental  rights,  the  rights  which  tally  with 
the  arbitrament  of  might  when  exhaustion  compels 
one  body  of  combatants  to  ask  for  terms.  Those 
terms  will  be  the  "  absolute  right"  at  the  moment 
of  settlement,  and  will  be  the  foundation  and  the 
ultimate  authorisation  of  all  subwquent  civil  or  per- 
mitted courtesy  rights,  both  of  which  species  of  right 
those  who  control  the  armed  forces  of  a  community 
can  abrogate  whenever  they  see  fit.  The  granting 
of  civil  rights,  in  the  main,  follows  a  tendency 
dictated  by  the  nature  of  settlement  with  absolute 
rights :  those  in  control  granting  rigfata  to  those  who 
appear  capable  of  making  serious  trouble  if  they  are 
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not  granted.    Might  even  in  these  deluding  times  still 
forms  nine  parts  of  most  laws;  the  tenth  part  is  the 
"scrap  of  paper"   to  correspond:  the  ocular  evidence 
of  might  constituting  a  "  right. "     Should  the  nine  parts 
vary  the  tenth  will  ra|)idly  vary  to  correspond,  the  flux 
of  rights    being  only   the   outer    evidence  of  the  inner 
spiritual   flux   of  might.     Might  is   spirit;   there   is   no 
doubt  of  that.     All  great  military  commanders,  and  the 
commonest  observations  of  ordinary  men,  agree  in  that. 
—  Spirit  translates  itself  as  might — physical  superiority — a 
simple  phenomenon  of  the  spirit  which  verbalists  seek 
to  cover  by  labelling— in  a  hybrid  lingo— spirit  as  moraU. 
The  great  charters  embodying  new  rights  have  all  been 
given  in  response  to  actual  or  threatened  insurrections 
in  might— i.e.,  in  apirif^of  those  who  desired  them,  and 
as  such  they  fall  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
absolute  rights  actually  established  at  the  sword's  point. 
Between  such  rights  and  the  courtesy  rights  which  men 
have  conferred  on  women  there  is  a  swing  almost  to  an 
opposite;  a   sweep    of   difference,  bridged  to   a  certain 
degree  by  what  may  be  called  "bluffed  rights  "—rights 
conferred  by  astute  politicians  with  an  eye  to  popular 
favour  in  response  to  agitations  too  utterly  feeble  ever 
to  put  their  issue  to  the  test  of  any  tribunal  other  than 
that  of  words  and  intrigue.     It  is  a  highly  pernicious 
process,  because  it  misleads  and  subdues  spirit,  and  it 
18   to    this    increasing  vogue    of    ultra-modem  political 
mstitutions  that  the    "Woman's  Rights"   agitation  is 
largely  due.     Such  a  vogue  existing,  women,  naturally, 
who  have  to  obtain  most  of  their  material  requirements 
by    "courtesy"    means— by    request   and    persuasion- 
could  not  be  expected  to  believe  that  there  existed  any- 
thmg    obtamable  on    terms  of   talk    which  men  might 
obtain  but  which  women  might  not.     Hence  a  "move- 
ment "  founded  in  confusion:  a  confusion  which  women 
naay  truly  say  they  became  immersed  in  only  when  men 
themselves   had   become  lost  in  it,   and  out  of  which 
intellectually  speaking,  it  has  been  left  to  the  women 
themselves  to  make  clear  a  way. 


Women  s  ready  acquiescence  in  the  humanitarian 
belief  that,  back  of  all  things,  stands  the  "Word" 
(translated  into  practice  that  means  that  all  powers 
flow  from  laws),  led  them  to  make  the  request- 
acidulated  later  mto  a  demand— that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  making  of  the  laws  The 
request's  refusal  led  to  the  reviewing  of  woman's  status 
m  the  community,  and  it  was  the  evidence  brought  to 
light  in  the  reviewing  which  became  in  its  turn  account- 
able for  an  increasing  acridity  in  the  "request.  "  For 
the  first  tune  women  became  aware  in  a  general  way  of 
their  seeoadary  position- a  realisation  which,  un- 
accountably as  It  may  seem  to  men,  came  as  a  genuine 
shock  to  their  pride,  the  reason  for  the  surprise  being 
tnat  women,  smce  men  became  articulate,  have  been  the 
pleasedly  persuaded  victims  of  men's  flattery.  Women's 
actons,  of  course,  flattered  men;  they  were  not 
sufficiently  art;iculate  to  flatter  them  in  words.  Men, 
on  the  other  hand,  flattered  mainly  by  words  and 
women,  beheved  m  the  superiority  which  men  ascribed 
to  them..  The  women  who  have  an  unshaken  faith  in 
the  actuahty  of  the  lofty  status  ascribed  to  "woman" 
by  the  penny  novellette  far  exceed  in  numbers  those 

"n°K  r^  ""7^  *T^'  f«"°*«d  the  banner  of  the 
Rebel  Women.  Hence  the  unpalatableness  of  the 
facts,     and  the  determination  to  alter  their  character 

at  the  first  opport;umty:  hence  the  determination  of 
advanced     women  to  ladle  out  to  themselves  "  riiAts  " 

from    their    primary    souree-as    they    imagine,     the 

Ugislature.     Hence  the  "Votes  for  Women  "agitation! 
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poweriess  to  bring  them.     They  bad  the  power  to^l. 
to  themselves  the  results  of  the  initiatory  uower  1 
they  found  themselves  belonging  to  men  4o8e  M^^ 
activity    was    satisfactory;    they    had    no    Aif&^Z'^ 
securing  their   Own    aggrandising    with    every  fo™    , 
wealth  and  comfort.     They  were  the  passive  reZl 
on  whom  men-the  active  members-heaped  their  .„  i 
Physically  weak    their  men  protected  th'em  ^^Zl 
property;  mentally  slow  and  unimaginative   men  ilu 
wm   them    by    the    evidence    and    results  o'f  XirTj 
mental    alert;ness    and   imaginativeness,    as   they  col 
keep    them    pleased    and    content    with    the    flattBr,? 
interpretation  they  placed  upon  the  relationship     S 
called    them   their    "property"   only   when  anioyj 
their     own      was  the  more  passionate  and  poeticithev 
were  the  masculine  complement,  and  the  better  half  It 
that;    the    stable    passive   element   which    was   alwaw 
reliable-and  always  there  like  the  house  and  the  lara 
stock.    In  short,  women  found  that  the  only  thing  whid," 
put  men  out  was.  not  extravagance  or  graspingness  but 
a  desire    for    activity    beyond    a    circuniscrb^   limit 
Women  8   extravagance   and   irresponsibility  has  been 
regarded    in  fact,  always  with  indulgent  eye  as  a  v!^ 
venal  foible;  but  any  enlarging  of  the  sphere  of  actiri^ 
wa^    frowned    down    a«    "  dewomanising, "    shewinga 
breaJc-down    in    fundamental    womanly    instinct.     The 
whole  weight  of  man's  imagination,  his  "  idealism  "  hig 
pictured  desire  as  to  what  women  could  mean  for  him 
was,  IS,  set  directly  against  it.     Women  imagined  that 
an  appeal  to  reason "  would    win    them   their  point 
?u  .flu^^,'^''*"^'y   conceived    it).     Off-hand  they 
soothed  themselves  that  their  powers  had  failed  in  the 
partiTcular  direction  for  lack  of  insistence:  lack  of  layinif 
claim  to  It.     Later,  they  found  that  by  claiming  it  they 
had  put  themselves  further  off  from  its  attainment  than 
they  would  have  been  by  quiet  requesting  and  patient 
waiting  for  its  conferment.     The  more  they  sought  to 
strengthen    their    claims    with    reasons,    the    easier  it 
became  to  frame  opposition  against  it.     They  failed  to 
appreciate  that  the  appeal  was  silenced  in  advance  by 
the  counter-assault  on    vanity    and    pride;    and   where 
women  are  concerned  vanity  is  mnn's  main  feature.    It 
IS  the   pnde   of   possession    which  has   made  it  a  com- 
paratively   easy    task    for    women    to    turn    men  into 
toilmg,  hard-pressed,  monotonous  money-grubbers ;  and 
!t  IS    a    most    delicately    ironical    fate    that   confused 
observation  should  have  led  women  into  an  attempt  to 
carry  the  assault  against  men's  vanity,  when  at  the  same 
time   they   proposed    increasing  the   pressure  on  men's 
responsibility. 


A  slightly  increased  power  of  observation  in  women 
made  them  aware  that,  while  they  were  competent  to 
secure  for  themselves  every  kind  of  material  advantage 
thw»  existed  a  species  of  initiatory  power,  over  and 
•have  aU  material  wealth— and  in  fact  the  source  ot  it— 
into  touch  »rith  which  their  existent  competence 


Confused  observation  is  the  only  explanation  pf  Uie 
trend  which  has  been  set  to  the  "Woman's  Movement" 
during  the  century  and  more  which  constitute  its  first 
stage,  and  to  whicff  the  war  haa  now  affixed  the  term. 
For  mstance,  only  confusion  could  account  for  women's 
umbrage  at  being  "  property,"  while  at  the  same  time 
they  insist  on  retaining  and  augmenting  those  protective 
advantages  they  are  possessed  of,  just  because  they  an 
property.  Property  is  that  which,  being  a  non-initiatory 
body,  can  offer  no  self-defence,  and  becomes,  automWi- 
caJly,  the  possession  of  those  who  can  best  defend  it 
This  does  not  mean  to  say  it  ha«  no  value:— iU  valae 
increases  with  the  power  of  its  owner;  one  may  not  cart 
a  glance  awry  at  the  smallest  possession  of  the  very 
powerful,  but  its  value  is  to  its  possessor,  not 
to  itself.  "Property  rights"  is  a  misnomer:  accurately 
they  are  "  ptoparty-owner' »  rightB,"  just  as  it  » 
" property-oujiKtr'j  responsibility."  The  property  iiieU 
can  have  neither  rights  nor  responsibilities.  The  rigWi 
of  the  owners  work  out  at  an  agreed  claim  to  accord  and 
receive  neighbourly  aesistance  in  the  worit  of  protecting 
khe  hold  over  one's  property,  and  are  based  on  reciprocal 
claims  that  each  owner  shall  prevent  his  property  <»•" 
becoming  a  nuisaace,  either  from  allowing  it  to  "run 
wild  "  or  fall  into  such  decay  as  to  affect  the  well-beio* 
of  his  neighbours.  Thus  women,  being  property,  ft»^« 
no  rijghts  beyond  "  coUrtesy  "  permitted  ones;  but  tbeir 
owners  have   Fesponiibilities  towards  th«m,  which  »» 


their  minimum  they  must  fulfil  because  of  the  demands 
f  their  fellow-owners,  and  at  their  maximum  in  order 
to  ([ratify  vanity  in  the  pride  of  possession,  and  to 
increase  that  attraction  between  women  and  their 
owners,  which  is  at  the  root-cause  of  men's  assumption 
of  responsibility.      ,        ,        ,        , 

The  stronger,  therefore,  the  call  for  protection,  the 
ftrosger  is  the  implication  that  the  responsible  one  is 
the  owner  and  the  protected  dne  the  property ;  and  as 
it  is  the  "  advanced    women  "   who    have    pushed  the 
claims    of    masculine     responsibility    to    hitherto    un- 
dreamed of  lengths,    the   fact    that  it  is  they  also  who 
make  the   outcry    against    women    being    "property" 
invests  the  movement  with  th#  element  of  uproarious 
farce:  the   more  so    because    they    themselves    remain 
sublimely  unconscious  of  any  element  of  humour.     This 
explains    why,    by    comparison    with    the    "advanced 
women,"  the  "womanly"  women  look  the  more  intelli- 
gent.   Actually    there    is,    at    present,   no    difference 
between  the  main  objectives  of  either:  they  both  seek  to 
augment  their  status  through  the  obliging  acquiescence 
of  their  mankind,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  means.    Both 
want  advantage  in  material  affairs  by  civil  means:  that 
;s,  by  avoidance  of  an  appeal  to  physical  force  to  which 
»  male  subject  class  would  have  to  resort  if  it  wished 
to  carry  an  insurrectionary  point,  but  the  "  womanly  " 
women  have  the  sense  to  see  that  such  a  procedure  can 
only  be  put  through  by  "  courtesy  "  means.     The  desire 
tor   heightened    status     which     is     embodied     in     the 
"advanced"   women's   demands   to    share   in   initiatory 
power,  of  course  puts  the  "  courtesy  "  attitude  for  them 
out  of  the  question:  they  feel  they  must  needs  demand 
because  power  is   their  right.     A   vague    instinct   that 
power  must  be  self-bestowed   is  perhaps  behind  their 
"fight"    for    parliamentary     enfranchisement.       They 
imagine  when  they  have  laid  hands  on  voting-power  they 
will  be  at  the  source  of  initiatory  power:  that  they  will 
then  be    "free"    (i.e.,   powerful)   to  help  themselves. 
While  this  struggle  for  voting  power  has  been  proceed- 
ing, there  has  been  too  much  heat  engendered  for  the 
women  to   become  aware   that   the   reviewing  of  their 
position,  which  has  revealed  so  much  to  them,  has  like- 
wise been  bringing  into  full  consciousness  in  men's  mind 
a  realisation  of  women's  position  which  was  only  sub- 
consciously realised  before.    It  is  ceasing  to  be  regarded 
M  an   unquestionable,    divinely-ordained    law    of    the 
universe  that  men   should   be    "  responsible  "  for  their 
wmen  kind:  it  is  apparent  that  if  responsibilities  are 
undertaken     they     are     so     only    in    consideration    of 
privileges  in  lieu.    The  day  when  women  can  invoke 
tae  respoisibility,  while  denying  the  privilege,  draws  to 
1  close  after  a  brief  noon.    It  iff  becoming  cfearer  what, 
"1  the  way  of  freedom  of  activity,  women  must  needs 
renounce  if  they  proceed  with  the  one  species  of  feminist 
propaganda,    i.e.,    unrestricted    entry    into    the  labour 
markets,  payment  of  wives,  and  the  like;  and  equally 
*ar,  on  the  other  hand,  what  responsibilities  they  must 
oe  prepared  to  take  on  their  own  shoulders  if  they  press 
weopposmg  feminist  shibboleths:  "free"  love,  equal 
h^A  ^°^'"''^^^  and  ao  on,  is  becoming  clear.  The  two 
^r&ncis  of  the  propaganda,  though  springing  from  the 
npitK**""*^'    ^"^^    heading  in   opposite    directions;  but 
emol  ""  "  '*™l'^ss.    One    is   the    instinct  towards  the 
"luments    and    conferred    status    which    goes    with 
biSi***  f  .i'   ^^°   °***®'"   **    towards  the    self-rosponsi- 
les  of     freedom "  which,  being  interpreted  in  its 
wheth  ^®°^^'  ™^*"*   "power."    The  question  is 

in«  Do»  *°"'^"  '""*  ^^'^  vo^er,  the  genuine  self-supply- 
Power    b'  "°*  ^^  ^^^  counterfeit  of  conferred 

M  nil  "^*'  >^  they  have  not,  by  assuming  heavy 

'eadinff*?^^'""'^*'  responsibilities,  their  ambitions  are 
WW  IT  ,"*■  **'**"^*  disaater,  just  as  inevitably  as 
'"ckedh  ^  ""^  believes  that  German  ambitions, 
liiiarter  w^*'^"'^**®**  powers,  are  leading  their  nation  to 
power  H  *"",'n8tanoe,  every  form  of  self-responsible 
xsU-dsfBn  1^°°*  '***•  "»"'  firtfr-o^able  physical  ' 
"BDce.    One  might  ventara   to   aay  it  would  be 


impossible  to  find  in  these  islands  any  "  advanced " 
woman  who  has  not  felt  herself  made  into  something  of 
a  fool  by  the  unequivocal  evidence  as  to  the  position  of 
women  presented  by  the  war — not  merely  in  the  coun- 
tries actually  devastated  by  the  war— but  here  in 
England.  They  find  that  they  may  busy  themselves 
with  efforts  to  assist  their  less  "protected"  sisters 
towards  maintenance:  they  may  form  an  admiring 
audience:  they  niay  have  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to 
share  in  their  country's  defence  by  dint  of  knitting 
socks:  or  "serve,"  as  one  ungallant  soldier  put  it,  by 
providing  one  of  the  "horrors  of  war"  as  a  Red  Cross 
Nurse.  In  the  war-area  itself,  they  form  part,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  property,  of  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
quered. One  cannot  easily  refrain  from  the  inference 
that,  though  they  have  weakened  the  pull  of  the  old- 
womanly  competence,  the  "advanced  women"  have 
done  very  little  in  the,  way  of  furnishing  the  necessary 
foundations  for  its  successor. 


Whichever  path  one  takes  in  considering  this  question 
of  womanly  complementariness  or  secondariness,  if  one 
so  chooses  to  call  it,  always  the  same  conclusion  is 
arrived  at:  an  effectual  assertion  of  physical  force  is  the 
first  essential  to  any  successful  digression  from  the 
normal  womanly  protected  sphere.  It  is  a  blunt  fact, 
with  a  none«too  attractive  sound,  and  there  will  be  few 
women  who  will  care  to  give  voice  to  it:  which  silence, 
by  the  way,  is  more  telling  evidence  of  the  amount  of 
distance  which  the  "  movement "  has  travelled  than 
fifty  years  of  platform  oratory.  Poor  Mrs.  Pankhurst, 
to  her  bewildermeat,  found  herself  driven  irresistibly 
against  the  fact  only  to  gib  at  it  each  time  she  came  up 
with  it.  She  could  not  avoid  it,  still  less  could  she  go 
through  with  it.  "Militancy"  in  its  infancy  and 
"Militancy"  now,  in  its  decrepitude,  are  the  transla- 
tions into  practical  effect  of  her  realisation  of  and  her 
revolt  from  it. 


Whether  the  "revolting"  women  will  ever  move  on 
to  the  point  of  acquiring  the  elements  of  self-defensive 
and  aggressive  force  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
ardour  of  ambition  can  survive  the  depressing  effects  of 
the  present  too  realistic  presentation  of  their  actual 
position.  In  any  case,  the  set  of  circumstance  and 
environment  are  against  it.  For  it,  there  is  nothing  but 
pride  of  temper;  the  stune  ferment,  however,  which  has 
been  responsible  for  the  rising  of  every  subordinate  race 
tind  class.  If  Englishwomen  elected  to,  there  exists 
nothing  ill  theinselves  to  prevent  them  from  being  as 
good  a  fighting  force  as  the  Japanese,  for  instance:  and 
that  would  do  to  be  getting  along  with.  What  does 
prevent  them  is  lack  of  desire,  and  therefore  lack  of 
initiative ;  consequently  there  is  no  apparent  necessity  to 
make  a  drive  through  that  heavy  inertia  which  the  sub- 
stantial triumphs  of  passive  womanliness  have  fostered. 
They  are  accustomed  to  win  success  almost  solely 
through  well-utilised  inertia,  and  the  better  they  succeed 
as  "  females,"  the  more  encouraged  they  are  to  remain 
inert.  The  spur  of  necessity,  occasionally,  will  oveiv 
come  it ;  but,  lacking  that,  there  is  nothing  to  urgre  them 
on,  and  everything  to  pull  them  back.  Even  status — 
xvomen's  status — lies  that  way.  Ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  women  can  better  hope  to  improve  their  status 
by  looking  to  their  marriage  chances  than  by  "carving 
a  career."  Only  a  personal  pride  (out  of  the  ordinary), 
and  intelligence,  and  the  unique  something  which  seta 
straight  for  individual  power,  remains  to  count  on. 
Their  possession  is  rare  enougli,  and  even  when 
possessed  are  to  be  exercised  only  if  something  quite  as 
vital  to  women  can  be  fitted  in  sjongaide.  In  exchang- 
ing the  old  competence  for  the  new,  no  women  can 
afford  to  forego  that  end  which  was  the  main  objective 
of  the  old  competenoe,  luid  which  this  earlier  proved  so 
superlatively  Bucoeaaful  in  attaining. 
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VIEWS    AND    COMMENTS. 


"  T    ET  us  rid  our  mind  of  cant "  :  in  which  sentiment 
_Li      witness  the  hustle  of  the  popular  philosopher. 
Why  rid  ourselves  of  cant  ?     Who  knows  any- 
thing about  its  uses  1       May  not  cant  be  a  necessary 
utility  like  clothing:  why,  then,   should  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  hustled  into  casting  it  off  merely  to  live  up 
to  the  exigencies  of  dramatic  oratory  1  Rather  let  us  dis- 
sect: the  one  safe  course  to  follow  in  doubling  popular 
heroics  back  upon  popular  philosophy.     To  chant  is  to 
sing:   to  cant  is  to  make — anything  you   please — into  a 
song.       The    difference    between    the   two    is  that  each 
directs  its  emphasis  towards  a  particular  and  different 
stage  of  the  vocal  process.     To  chant,  i.e.,  to  sing,  is  to 
have  regard  to  the  actual  execution  of  the  arranged  har- 
mony.    To  cant,  i.e.,  the  making  of  a  song,   concerns 
itself  with  the  process  antecedent  to  the  singing:  it  is 
concerned  with  the  construction  of  the  song.    Joy  in  the 
actual  performance  is  the  main  attraction  of  the  chant, 
and  the   substance   and   arrangement   of  the  song  sub- 
serves that.     In  canting  the  pleasure  is  in  the  substance 
and  arrangement   (selective   interpretation!)   and  it  is 
this  which  the  pleasure  of  canting  subserves.     The  dif- 
ference between  our  local  "  philharmonic  "  letting  itself 
go  on  the  Hallelujah  chorus  and  Mr.   Lloyd  George  or 
any  other  statesman  letting  themselves  go  on  the  causes 
of  the  war  can  be  rendered  down  to  this  difference. 
«        *        •        * 
No   one   dreams  of  saying   "  let   us   rid   ourselves   of 
song! "    Why  then  the  difference  in  acquiescence  when 
one  says,  "let  us  rid  ourselves  of  song-making!  "     It  is 
due  to  a  recognition  of  the  reversal  in  motive :  it  is  due 
to    suspicion :   in    a    song    the    words    are  intended  to 
heighten  and  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  singing:  in 
cant,  the  pleasure  of  singing  is  to  further  and  enforce 
the  substance  embodied  in  the  words.     In  the  song  the 
expression  of  emotion  is  the  end.     In  cant  the  emotion 
embodied  in  the  expression  is  utilised  to  serve  the  inte- 
rests embodied  in  the  words :  with  intent  of  making  that 
interest  paramount  over  all  other  interests.  To  heighten 
the  importance  of  a  matter  by  emphasis  and  reiteration 
is,  in  fact,  just  what  the  man  in  the  street  has  always 
meant  when  he  observed  that  someone  is  "making  a 
song"  about  a  matter.     "Making  a  song"  is  a  design 
to  make  one  aspect  of  an  affair  all-absorbing  by  means 
of  repetition,    liltj    rhyme,    rhythm :  but    above    all  by 
repetition.       The    song   and    cant    (motives  apart)  are 
identical  in  this.     Consider  the  common  church,  an  them 
as  an  instance :  a  tag  is  taken :  it  is  told  once  or  twenty 
times  over  in  the  treble :  it  ia  told  over  "^g"'"  in.  the  bass, 
and  again  and  yet  again  in  the  tenor  and  contralto :  then 
in  twos,  then  the  quartette,  then  the  full  chorus :  a  most 
pleasurable   diversion   altogether!      And  one   does  not 
forget  that  tag  in  a  hurry :  it  "  runs  in  the  head  "  to  the 
exclusion   of  all   other  tags,  for   days.       Cant  does  the 
same    thing,    and    is   intended    to.     Atrocities,    German 
atrocities,    more    atrocities,    always    atrocities,    always 
German,  bombs,  cathedral-fronts,  stained  glass,  women, 
prisoners,   and   so   on   without   end.     Cant!    The  jour- 
nalists and  mob-orators  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
"make  a  song"  about  these  things  in  order  to  impress 
permanently  on  the  British  mind  the  connection  between 
atrocious  deeds  and  a  German.       Evidently  they  con- 
sider it  necessary  in  order  to  keep  English  rage  up  to  the 
fighting  point.    Others  may  think  it  imnecessary,  and 
only  a  very  poor  compliment  to  boot,  but  that  for  the 
present  is  a  matter  of  opinion.     One  might,  neverthe- 
less, point  out   that  with   all   songs  at  a  certain  stage 
there  arises  such  a  phenomenon  as  surfeit,  when  revul- 
sion does  the  work  of  poetic  justice  and  corrects  the 
balance.     We  seem  to  be  nearing  it!      Journalists  and 
orators  might  note. 

•       •       •       » 

But  to  rid  oursehres  of  caot,  how  can  we  t    A»4  wkjr 

should  we  T    We  can  try  to  be  clever  at  canting  and  not 

to  allow  a  possibly  useful  weapon  to  be  turned  to  our 

own  dMadvantage.     B«cmm  cant  is  not  the  attribate  of 


^.  » 


anyone  in  particular :  everybody  cacts.    Any  particuUr 
man's  cant  is  his  emphasis  of  his  own  point  of  view 
which   inevitably  he   seeks    to   press   home   by  all  the 
agencies    within    his    power,  and    of    which  wmdt  have 
become  the  chief.     Consequently,  it  is  open  to  everyone 
to  accuse  any  rival  of  canting.       The  Kaiser  with  hii 
deity  cants  like  chanticler :  but  he  is  lost  besides  our 
shrill  roosters  at  home.     The  essence  of  cant  is  to  811 
the  bill  so  completely  and  continuously  with  the  state- 
ment of  one's  own  case  that  the  other  side's  case  faili  to 
reach  the  ear  of  the  populace.       We  English  have  no 
"case"  in  Germany  and  Germany  has  no  "case"  here 
In    each   country,  however,  there   should   be  those  io 
power  who  recognise  the  scope  of  cant :  that  it  is  only  a 
preliminary  defence.     They  assuredly  should  have  heard 
to  the  last  syllable  the  whole  of  their  opponent's  case  in 
order  to  gauge  the  force  of  egoistic  temper  behind  the 
force  that  will  further  it.     It  is  essential  to  know  the 
temper   of  the  opposition  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
meet.     Cant  is  not  out  of  place  with  the  multitude,  if  it 
were,  it  would  not  go  down  so  well.     In  truth,  it  keeps 
them  in  good  temper  with  themselves :  but  it  would  be 
fraught  with  the  direst  effects  if  it  had  influence  with 
those  who  have  to  take  stock  and  make  plans.    For  the 
"  masses  "  of  the  stout-heart  but  unbraced  intelligence 
cant  evolves  a  "  battle-cry."     It  gives  consistency  to  a 
possibly  doubtful  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sword:  it 
warms  and  expands  the  spirit  like  an  intoxicant:  those 
who    fear    to    lose   a    point   for    hocus-pocus   by   using  - 
plain    English    would    say    it    strengthened   the  morale. 
Undoubtedly  the    war-whoop    is    cant's    primitive  and 
undeveloped  ancestor,  as  the  ear-splitting  detonation  of 
the  big  guns  is  its  modem  offspring.     The  intent  of  both 
is  to  put  the  foe  to  confusion  by  bluster  to  one's  own 
advantage.     There  is  no  cause  for  alafm,  therefore,  in 
that  the  parsonic  hosts  are  placing  their  pulpits  in  the 
market-place,  and   filling  them   with   caotatists  of  all 
orders,  exhorting  us  to  mend  any  small  rent  which  we 
may  have  tolerated  in  our  robes  of  thick  British  caot 
This  vigorous  species  with  the  bell-like  tones  may  con- 
tinue to  assault  the  heavens,  unique  as  ever  in  its  lack 
of  guile,  too  stupid  and  unselfconscious  to  be  insincere. 
It  will  serve  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  solid  businew, 
men  are  able  to  put  cant  in  its  proper  place,  and  if  in 
national  affairs  those  who  are  charged   with  responsi- 
bility    know     at    what    point    its     good    uses    end: 
limited    to    fortify    one's    own    spirits,    to    depressing 
one's   opponents,   to  winning  the  applause  of  the  on- 
lookeia^  and. — above  all — ^fuxnisbing  out  spiritleBS.syb: 
boleths  with  their  natural  antidote.      In  the  timid,  if 
piping  times   of  peace,   men   having  created  a  verbal 
"Wrong"  which  they  hold  to  have  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  the  weakening  of  Might,   i.e.,  of  Spirit,  it 
behoves  them  that  at  times  when  at  all  costs  that  error 
must  be  corrected  they  shall  have   at  hand  always  a 
verbal  means  of  escape.     Cant  enables  them  to  dodge 
the  "Wrong"  label  and  holds  it  firmly  affixed  to  the 
brows  of  their  opponents.    They  eant  themselves  mto 
the    right    by    making    a    song    about    it:    inoidentaily 
drowning  for  th^r  own  side  the   sound  of  their  ofV- 
nent's  cant,  which,  be  assured,  is  engaged  in  the  same 
heartening  business  in  its  own  behalf.     So  cant  remwa* 
a  thing   of  words  always,   an   affair  intended  tor  toe 
gallery:  useful  in  its  sphere.     Its  baleful  effects  begW 
when  it  is  taken  for  something  ftmdamental:  when  i 
convinces  its.  victims  that  it  seriously  affecta  the  !•«>'• 
When  men  get  into  the  temper  which  can  sing: 
"For  Right  is  Hi^t,  since  God  is  God, 
And  Bigl)t  the  day  must  win," 
cant  looks  likely  to  be  dangerous.    Men  are  **',J'frfjt. 
overlook  the   subtlety   of   such  a  sentiment    \    J^mi, 
always,  as  the  hymn  says,  wins  the  day:  that  is,  "^^\, 
wins  it,  and  having  won  it,  is  automatically  ^"'^T. 
with  its  new  title  of  Bight    Cant  tends  to  antedsM  wj 
birth-hour  of  Right:  that  is  why  it  proves  *  ""f^j^ 
its  influence  spreads  into  the  quarters  that  matter: 


the  initiatory  quarters.  Cant  may  not,  with  impunity, 
le  into  serious  business.  There  men  must  look 
I  fids  squarely  in  the  face  if  they  are  to  prevent  being 
hit  in  the  face  by  them.  The  rough-and-ready  effects  of 
cant  are  out  of  order  here,  where  success  and  precise 
observation  belong  to  each  other.  In  business  as  in 
aJairs  of  state,  of  course,  it  is  quite  in  the  way  to 
jjtempt  to  confuse  one's  rival  with  cant,  if  one  can 
safely;  but  in  reviewing  one's  own  case  for  serious 
purposes,  no. 

How  far,  therefore,  men  who  are  seeking  to  direct 
I  affairs  on  a   large    scale    can    manage    to    utilise  the 
ties   of    cant,    and    yet   keep    themselves    un- 
I  ipotted  from  it,  becomes  a  nice  question.     Certainly  by 
I  a  sort  of  horse-sense  even  with  the  crowd,  the  man  who 
has  least  to  sey  carries  most  weight:  certainly  with  the 
weighty:  but  there  appears  to  be  no  end  of  good  fun  in 
eiercising  one's  power  to  send  thrills  down  the  spines  of 
ladiences  of  thousands  by  audacious  tickling  of  their 
vanity:  in  oratory  that  is,  which  orators  a  bit  shame- 
I  licedly,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  called  the  exercising 
I  of  a  sense  of  power.     Yet  there  is  always  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  contempt  for  it:  a  feeling  of  the  second-rate,  and 
should  be  left  for  those  "on  the  climb."     Probably  it 
it  the  uneasy  realisation  that  out  of  an  audience  of  ten 
tiiousaod  there  will  be  five  men  who  are  chuckling  under 
their  breath  at  the  spectacle:  the  five  who  stand  for 
Diore  than  the  remaining  thousands.     One  cannot  help 
feeling  that  if  the  itinerant  Ministers,  now  on  the  rant, 
had  decided  to  forgo  the  exhibition  of  their  eloquence, 
British  prestige   would  have  been  none  the  worse,  but 
better  rather,  and  more  meriting  the  onlooker's  respect. 

•  *  »  » 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  flamboyant  rhetoric  about 
scraps  of  paper  "  (over  which  effort,  by  the  way,  "  The 
I  lines"  gurgled  a  gleeful  half-column  of  applause), 
I  would  have  come  with  undiminished  dignity  only  from 
I  parsons,  ecstatic  novelists,  and  journalists.  Coming 
I  Iran  a  responsible  person  it  flecks  the  brilliance  of  feats 
I  of  arms  with  the  dimness  of  unintelligenoe.  Yet  from 
ling  to  end  it  is  a  triumph  in  the  art  of  covering 
I  up  one's  opponent's  point:  it  is  first-rate  cant  in  fact, 
I  glowing  with  the  speaking,  forming,  and  colour  of  the 
Ipictaresque.  "Have  you  any  Bank-notes!  What  are 
I  they!  Scraps  of  paper !  Made  from  rags !  Tear  th«n 
p!  Bum  them !  "  subserves  exquisitely  the  arranged 
iMti-clnnax  that  these  have  the  "credit  of  the  British 
I  anpire  behind  them  !  "  It  is  in  the  choice  of  the  anti- 
I  tlinui  that  the  full  artistry  of  cant  is  revealed:  for  does 
I  Wthe  opponents'  whols  case  turn  upon  the  fact  that  it 
\VT  ^  "^^^'  ***  **•*  Empire  that  is  being  questionedt 
juthe  ifijAt  of  the  British  Empire  failed  to  be  re- 
jwerted  on  the  spot  the  "  credit  of  the  Empire"  would 
11^  r  ™"  ^°^^  *"  the  level  of  rags  and  scraps  of 
Iw  *  German  govenunent  establish  itself  in 

l«Mon,  and  Mr.  George's  enr^tured  audience  will 
jli^X  .*PP'^^^nd  the  connection  between  "armed 
l*er, 


and  "the  credit  of  the  Empire  "—this  or  any 


"  w  »  » 

liatira!!^™*"'  ^**^°^  °"  ^^  ^^®  °^  **'^  *»*  *  valuable 
lluhTt^***'  "  ^^^  disporting  itself  in  ungainly 
l»hoi*  fl  ^^  *o  win  the  favours  of  the  verbalist  host 
l««^t»  ""®i*  ^'^  ™"»°^y  inrtrumental  in  over- 
like  ta,u;f  .?°"  '^'  *«°-  ^^^  ™"»*  «••  ">  "t  another  of 
iHavinBh  t  °°?  "**^  °'  "*"*  it  is  to  be  supposed! 
K  first  I  *  •  P***'*^*  temper  from  its  moorings  in 
hkidiag  of  -fi'*  *®"^  °°^  '^y  *  «"'*'*  impersonal 
l«*tt  anrf  ?*?.'".'°'  subtly  combined  with  encourage- 
l"*><ww«tl"  "*  personal  flattery  of  pacifists,  to 
h  outcrv  r™  •****  **"  impending  danger  of  making 
P^eat^;""  ^  .''"'y  P*»*«-  ^  keeping  with  iU 
h»««un.  .»  ;u'*  •""  delivered  itself  afresh  on  the 
l'*'«<»d  to  ?/  •  T*'-"  ■""«  ""  "•  '*  ^"y  "  *hen 
I'^'and  t«r  ^™P'»*'  oxpresaion— a  struggle  between 

"*««t«df.^  standards  of  life."    It  piously  proceeds. 

■*.  iBaintAfT'".^  principle  that  no  might  can,  in  the  long 
I      ---n»m  Itself,  unless  it  be  foonded  on  some  moral 


law."  The  "some  "  is  delicious:  it  is  so  safe:  so  safe 
that  the  leader-writer  concludes  that  here  he  can  do  no 
better  than  leave  it  If  he  developed  his  point  he  needs 
would  require  to  enlarge  on  the  "  ethical  law,"  and 
doubtless  he  has  a  strong  premonition  that,  when 
formulated,  his  ethical  law  would  bluntly  run  "  Might 
is  right"  At  least  we  gather  as  much  when  a  little 
further  on  he  plaintively— or  is  it  satirically— delivers 
himself  thus:  "  The  people  of  this  country  have  hitherto 
lived  in  the  touching  faith  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  is 
truth  that  tells.  They  have  not  only  neglected," 
etc.,  etc.— neglected,  that  is,  to  keep  their  powder 
dry  by  matching  German  "News"  agencies  with 
similar  British  "News"  agencies,  and  out  of  his 
own  text  it  is  easy  to  double  back  on  the  pious  sentiment 
of  his  first  paragraph,  and  ad^t  its  phrases  to  fit  the 
model  of  "Ye  perfect  English."  "Prussianised 
Germany,"  he  says,  "  has  staked  her  existence  upon  the 
claun  that  might  is  right,  with  the  corollary  that 
Prussian  might  gives  the  measure  of  others'  right" 
Adapted,  this  would  run,  "  England  has  had, 
reluctantly,  and  in  spite  of  mumbo-jumbo,  to  confess 
that  her  'right'  to  existence  as  foremost  nation  is 
staked  upon  her  ability  to  refurnish  the  'might'  to 
prove  it  Having  proved  it,  the  corollary  follows  that 
English  might  will  give  the  measure  of  others  right" 
It  is  a  curious  historical  phenomenon  to  find  two  para- 
mount nations  with  such  completely  identical  character- 
istica.  In  their  ambitions,  their  cant,  they  are  one. 
Only  the  difference  in  their  Might  will  define  and  divide 
them*.  •       •       •       • 

There  are  arguments  used,  however,  which  it  would 
perh^s  be  paying  too  great  a  compliment  to  describe 
as  cant.  They  are  too  obviously  just  erroneous  observa- 
tions. If  one  said  that  two  and'  two  made  three,  it 
would  not  be  cant:  bub  just  a  silly  mistake.  Of  such  is 
the  orators'  argument  that  we  oppose  "material  force" 
with  "spiritual  might"  All  directed  forces  are  the 
outcome  of  the  spiritual:  that  is,  animated  by  the  living 
spirit.  A  gun,  an  airship,  all  the  material  appur- 
tenances of  war  are  aggressive  evidence  that  spirit  has 
been  previously  at  work.  The  army  of  the  veriest 
tyrant  is  all  composed  of  the  workings  of  mastering 
spirit.  It  is  not  the  material  which  has  made  and  makes 
them  formidable,  but  spirit.  Those  who  look  con- 
temptously  on  the  material  forces  of  armies,  and  call 
them  material,  have  tie  eyes  which  see  not.  A  big 
dream,  shared  and  toiled  for  by  millions,  is  onbodied 
in  those  devised  means  of  aggression.  The  Might  of  a 
force  is  indeed  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  spirit,  just 
as  submission  and  imwiUing  preparations  are  the 
measure  of  tlie  lack  of  it  IT  we  are  subdued  by  the 
German  host  it  will  be  because  their 'Spirit  has  been 
greater  than  our  own.  It  is  because  of  the  great  spirit 
of  the  Qennan  that  he  animates  materiel  wiiii  which  to 
measure  himself  against  the  world.  It  is  a  great-souled 
thing  to  do:  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken  because  not 
ligfatiy  to  be  abandoned.  The  worTd  should  see  to  that: 
as  it  will  if  it  has  the  spirit  Which  is  why  talk  of 
peace,  before  events  have  revealed  unmistakably  the 
victors  and  the  conquered  is  childish.  To  challenge  tiie 
world  to  a  test  of  might  is  not  a  matter  to  be  regarded 
airily,  but  a  matter  of  life  and  death:  as  much  so  to  the 
nation  as  to  the  individual.  To  know  that  this  is  so,  is 
to  hold  the  automatic  check  on  irresponsibility  and  fool- 
hardiness.  Might  is  not  mocked:  it  is  the  one  sphere 
where  the  genuine  is  winnowed  from  the  sham. 
•       •       •       • 

Nearer  to  the  spirit  of  good  cant  is  the  surmise  of  the 
orator  that  the  struggle  is  to  espouse  the  "ideals  of 
freedom  against  the  oppression  of  the  Iron  Heel  "—Iron 
Hoel  presumably  meaning,  "  armed  force."  A  politioian, 
or  any  profesnonal  deceiver  can  always  count  on  doing 
good  cant-business  if  he  flourishes  the  word  "  freedom  " 
well  enough.  That  is  because  there  is  an  utter  lack  of 
comprehension  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  woitl  "free." 
The  word"  free,"  in  fact,  chaiming  as  to  sound  as  it  is, 
for  explioitaess  is  a  word  too  many:  it  is  the  redundAaoy 
responsible  fbr  abortive  mtbimpU  without  number  in 
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social  aspirations.  The  "free"  and  the  "powerful" 
are  one.  When  one  has  the  power  to  encompass  a  certain 
end,  one  is  "free"  to  do  it:  not  before.  To  be  free 
means  no  more  than  that — to  be  powerful  in  any  par- 
ticular direction  specified:  but  the  aspect  which  needs 
engraving  on  the  human  consciousness  is  that  it  means 
no  less:  the  spurious  "freedoms!" — "liberties" 
graciously  allowed,  without  the  power  to  enforce  them  if 
withheld:  all  that  long  list  of  "rights"  held  by  power- 
less, enfranchised  masses:  these  are  the  poor  things,  the 
winning  of  which  makes  the  history  of  centuries:  they 
are  the  liberties  of  sheep,  of  domestic  beasts  of  burden: 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  free  men — men  of 
power— capable  of  self-defence,  forces  to  be  reckoned 
with. 
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FIGHTING    PARIS. 


August  18.— Fine,  not  too  warm,  perfect  soldiers' 
weather.  News  in  the  evening  that  the  Kronprinz  is 
wounded. 

August  19.— The  "  Echo  de  Paris  "  describes  the  land- 
ing of  British  troops  in  France,  presumably  at  Dieppe,  as 
I  heard  a  lady  the  other  day  say  that  her  son  had  been 
sent  to  Rouen  to  act  as  interpreter  between  the  French 
and  English  oflBcers  there.  This  was  a  sight  I  would 
have  given  much  to  witness.  It  appears  sign-posts  in 
English  have  been  put  along  the  soldiers'  route,  as  also 
notice-boards  saying  the  rule  of  the  road  in  France  is 
to  keep  to  the  right.  No  lists  of  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  French  troops  are  published,  and  as  the  military 
movements  are  kept  quite  dark  the  war,  now  the 
mobilisation  is  over,  seems  a  long  way  off.  I  note  an 
overflow  of  sentimentality  in  the  French  papers,  for 
which  I  suppose  allowance  must  be  made  under  the 
circumstances.  Thus  I  read  in  on©  the  following 
quotation  from  a  soldier's  letter  to  his  family:  "Can 
yon  believe  that  the  motor  'bus  which  brought  our  food 
supplies  was  precisely  one  of  our  brave,  one  of  our 
excellent  and  dear  Madeline-Bastille's!  "  War  will 
induce  people  to  use  terms  of  endearment  of  a  motor 
'bus.  Have  been  gathering  fruit  and  making  jam  these 
last  few  days.  We  hear  that  Dr.  P.  is  with  his  ambulance 
corps  at  Li6ge,  and  says  there  are  very  few  wounded 
among  the  French,  and  in  his  regiment  only  one,  while 
the  German  wounded  are  numerous.  For  the  time  being 
the  French  wounded  are  sent  South,  to  Orange,  Nevers, 
etc.,  when  the  cases  permit  transport.  The  wounds  are 
chiefly  in  the  legs.  Mr.  S.  this  evening  was  remarking 
on  the  quiet  and  emptiness  of  Paris.  Ha  counted  four 
vehicles  in  the  Avenue  de  1' Opera  irom,  oae  ead-tfr  the 
other. 

August  20.— Charming,  spring-like,  not  too  warm 
weather.  An  article  in  the  Matin  describes  the  arrival 
of  British  troops  at  Dunkirk.  What  a  contrast  there  is 
m  the  tone  adopted  by  the  journalists  in  regard  to  every- 
thmg  British  now  to  what  it  was,  say,  during  the  Trans- 
vaal war  or  Fachoda  period !  I  wonder  what  M.  Willette 
thinks  of  it?  Now  everything  English  is  praised,  and 
the  very  matters  which  in  those  days  would  at  least 
have  been  laughed  at  are  admired.  So  much  sweetness 
between  two  countries  has  never  been  seen.  I  quote 
this  from'  the  article  in  the  Matin:  "  The  methodical  way 
in  which  they  landed  and  took  each  his  place  was  typical 
of  our  allies'  orderiy  genius,  that  marvellous  gift  for 
organisation  characterising  the  English.  The  men  are 
besides,  surprisingly  youthful  and  sturdy,  and  to  this 
they  add  the  calm  and  reflectiveness  typical  of  the 
race.  .  .  .  A«d  the  '  Tommiet"  conduct  is  faultless." 
The  way  a  Bwtish  tcldier  walks,  eats  mad  drinks,  his 
unifonn,  everything  about  him  is  a  subject  for  admira- 
tiion;  tea  years  ago  he  often  inspired  scorn  and  ridicule 
Such  i»  the  world.  The  same  issue  of  the  Matin  contains 
caricatures  of  German  types.  And  never  was  the  hatred 
keener,  the  contempt  bitterer  for  the  OenuM*  «h«i  it  is 
now.  Surely  not  in  1870.  They  are  iararial^  called 
•»»*■••.  rttflians,  and  not  by  street-boys  and  newspaper 
sonUkkn  merely  but  by  nten  like  Barr^s  de  Mua.    Not 


a  German  will  be  able  to  set  foot  in  France  or  o 
I  should  think  for  the  next  ten  years.     The  gentle  yom, 
man  from  Li^ge  said  to  me  as  I  ventured  to  doubt  th' 
"atrocities"  attributed  to  them:   "Madame,  c'ai  vr 
ce  sent  des  barbares;  il  ne  faut  pas  avoir  piti^  d'eni" 
with    great    and    indignant    emphasis.     It   remsim  -^ 
credible  that  they  shoot  women  under  the  eyes  of  thei 
husbands,    children   in   the   presence   of  their  parenti 
civilians  before  their  wives,  the  old  and  defpncelesi,  tb 
wounded,  the  ambulance  corps ;  or  that  they  have  their 
columns  preceded  by  native  women  and  children  and 
put  on  the  uniforms  of    dead    British    soldiers  as  the 
papers  report  daily.     If  this  were  true  the  battle  would 
not  be  on  equal  terms,  and  would  become  a  chastise 
ment  and   lose,   therefore,  in   heroism.     It  is  better  to 
esteem  one's  enemy,  regardless  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
really    deserves    it;    better    to    over-esteem    than  to 
over-despise    him.     This    inclination    to    be    too  con- 
temptuous of    the    enemy  is    the   only    error  I  find  to 
criticise  in  the  French  attitude  at  present.    It  is  to  be 
supposed    that   it   has   not    spread  to  the   army  where 
contact  with  realities  will  dispel  preconceived  notion!. 
I  have  been  reading— the  first  book  I  have  looked  at  tor 
weeks— £b   Uetour  dans  la    Nuit,   by   Martial  Pi^and. 
H.  S.  C.  has  just  come  in  with  a  paper  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Pope.     The  cameUt,  whose  cries  had  brought 
him  out,  observed  on  selling  it  him  that  all  right-minded 
people  put  their  flags  half-mast!    I  do  not  remember 
whether  I  have    mentioned    that   flags    hang  from  ail 
windows,  or  at  least  a  great  many,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  sight  of  them'  caused  great  surprise  in  the  Gennan 
prisoners  passing  through  the  city  for,  having  been  told 
it  was  in  flames,  they  little  expected  such  festive  mani- 
festations.    The    papers  say  ^the   municipal   council  of 
Paris  is  changing  the  name  of  the  Rue  d'Allemagne  to 
Rue  Jean  Jaurfes.     Yet,  if  this  socialist  deputy  had  had 
his   way    the    Rue    d'Allemagne  would    not  only  hare 
remained  so  in  name  but  might  have  become  so  in  fact. 
This  is  sentimentality  at  its  most  inane.    It  is  the  same 
spirit — for  stupidity  is  international — that  bothers  itself 
about  a   motto   for   London.     I    am   astonished  by  the 
stoicism  of  the  people,  a  stoicism'  due  partly  to  ignorance 
of  the  effects  of  events  they  cannot  realise,  partly  to 
fatalism,  partly  to  their  immunity  from  all  calamities. 
>^  little  hunchback  sempstress  I  employ  has  taken  her 
nice-looking  young  husband's  mobilisation  very  quietly, 
and  what  seems  to  have  struck  her  most  is  that  it  took 
place  almost  at  the  same  hour  as  that  of  her  brother-in- 
law.     Our  maid  tells  us  quite  simply  she  has  a  sister 
whose   husband   has   also   gone,   leaving  her  with  five 
children,  and  dependent  on  the  one  franc  a  day  allotted 
to   her  plus   50c.  a  head  for  each  child.    In  a  paper  I 

German  cavalry  man's  boot  as  souvenir,  observed  that 
he  hoped  to  be  cured  quickly  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  ano 
fetch  the  other,  to  have  the  pair. 

August  21.— This  morning  we  were  a^wakened  by  gnu- 1 
practice.  Mulhouse'  is  re-occupied  by  the  French,  mJJ 
twenty-four  German  guns  have  been  taken.  A  flood  of  I 
"copy"  will  be  made  out  of  the  war  at  its  conclusioa 
Ten  of  the  editorial  and  contributing  staff  of  one  revie*  1 
alone  are  in  active  service.  Among  these  I  note  th'l 
name  of  M.  F^licien  Fagus  who,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  I 
made  on  the  subject,  gave  the  following  epigramm»tw 
definition  of  the  qualities  constituting  a  good  poem:  I 
"  A  good  poem,"  said  he,  "  is  the  solution  of  a  P"''"'^! 
in  mechanics."  It  caonot  be  said  that  we  have  »ufle'»JI 
any  privations  up  to  now.  Prices  a-e  as  low  as  at  usual  I 
times,  if  not  lower,  and  only  here  aad  there  have  "•'''"'' j 
supplies  gone  out.  The  telegrams  we  receive  ''**''J~'( 
mention  ' '  vis^. ' '  The  Liebig  company  finds  it  nece"*'  I 
to  publish  that  it  is  an  English  firm.  This  shows  Wj 
Germaa  trade  will  be  affected  by  the  war. 

An«U8T  22.— The  Germans  aire  occupying  ""^"r^ 
The  sentinel  on  the  bridge  hero  has  drawn  a  ''»'"*"^ 
of  the  Kaiser  on  his  box  representing  that  8^*""^^^, 
helmeted  head  impaled  on  the  points  of  •'ayo'>5^J]|J^' 
out  of  the  earth's  globe,  and  has  written  """JJ^Tof 
"L'Assaeain  sur  des  Opines"  (on  thorns).    ^r^j,^| 
a    locomotive  I    saw  a   picture    framod   in  tnump"   | 


I  greenery  representing  a  hog's  head  with  the  Kaiser's 
fiBOUB  moustaches  on  a  dish,  while  the  legend  under- 
neath was  a  parody  of  ao-  advertisement  of  certain 
culinary  preparations.  At  the  V.'s  I  hear  the  poet  G. 
C,  C.  was  at  the  Belgian  frontier  when  last  heard  from, 
jnd  had  sent  some  verse  descriptive  of  his  camp-life 
which  appeared  in  last  evening's  "Intransigeant."  At 
the  publisher  G.  C.'s,  where  Thb  Egoist's  bill  hangs  in  a 
conspicuous  position  on  the  door,  I  am'  shown  a  letter 
to  his  wife  from  one  of  the  clerks,  who  is  within  gun- 
range,  and  which  appeared  in  a  noon  paper  to-day. 
Someone  tells  me  that  General  Joffre,  the  most  taciturn 

I  of  men,  has  been  smiling  during  the  last  few  days,  than 

I  which  nothing  could  be  a  more  hopeful  sign.  A  few 
i  ago  he  had,  as  I  was  told,  telegraphed  to  his  wife 
that  all  was  well.  Conveyances  still  slow  and  crowded. 
Charming  weather.  A  letter  came  this  morning — four 
1  on  the  way  —from  the  painter  A.  J. ,  who  is  with  his 
regiment,  and  is  disappointed  thi^t  ^edical  inspection 
has  precluded  him  from  the  fighting  ranks. 
AuoosT  23. — I  was  shown  this  morning  the  following 

I  letter  from'  a  good  peasant  woman  in  an  S^tem 
province.  It  gives  a  picturesque  account  of  the  effects 
of  the  war  on  country  life.     Except  for  a  few  necessary 

I  commas  I  have  preserved  the  original  punctuation: — 
"Dear  Neighboue, 

"Aren't  you  ever  coming  back?    Here  the  streets 
I  m  deserted ;  there  are  no  men  (that  is  why  we  want 
you  like  the  Messiah),  no  horses,  no  carriages ;  the  only 
life  is  supplied  by  the  small  boys  and  the  women  going 
every  evening  at  six  to  the  soup  kitchen,  one  portion  for 
each  of  them  and  each  child,  plus  the  1  fr.  25  allotted  to 
each  soldier's   wife,  and   50c.  to    each  of   the  children. 
I  The  Maison  familiale  has  been  transformed  into  a  Red 
i  ambulance  with  Mme.   O.  as  secretary ;  Mile.  G- 
I  treasurer,  M.  D.  chemist,  etc.    A  subscription  was  raised 
here;  these  ladies  and  myself  each  gave  5fr. ;  C,  300fr. ; 
J.,  50fr.,  etc.    M.  J.  only  sells  his  bread  against  cash ; 
M  old  odd-man  and  E.,   who  has  not  left  yet,   bake; 
there  is  no  fancy  bread  made  any  longer,  and  the  most 
particular  don't  complain.     We  have  given  your  plums 
to  Mr.  J.  to  dry,  for  your  garden  is  full  of  them.     There 
uemany  greengages  at  Mr.  J.'s,  as  also  in  our  garden. 
We  know  nothing,  or  almost  nothing ;  news  from  soldiers 
» 80  rare,  and  anxiety  is  written  on  the  mothers'  faces ; 
Catherine  K.  and  Mme.  P.  are  withering  with  anguish ; 
Me-  J.  IS  often  out  of  sorts,  as  to  Mile.  F.  she  is  quite 
m  and  trotting  about  everywhere.     If  you  were  here 
joo  would  certainly  be  doing  the  police,  four  hours  now 
m  agam  at  the  entrance  to  the  wood  to  stop  all  the 
Mtomobiles,  for  every  driver  has  to  show  his  papers. 

lAod  then  there  is  a  Cisdc  Guajpd,  to- whioh  you  would 
wely  belong.  Mr.  P.  has  been  named  secretary  to  the 
tT!j  ^  the  Council,  and  does  his  task  dutifully. 
lesterday,  the  15th,  their  sister,  who  died  without  an 
r"'''  **«  buried;  she  was  carried  to  B. ;  a  car  had 

pn  asked  of  J.,  a  carriage  of  R.,  and  on  Friday  there 
8^^*''"*''^'°°'    *^®    waggons    being  examined  at  V. 

IMW        *»  ^  o'clock.     Imagine  the  excitement;  fortu- 

Ithi.  *  °kf  ''"""'*1  conveyance  was  found  at  R.,  and  all 

to..-!''   .    "^^^^  ^y  *^«  "ar  persecuted  us;  no  men 

I » carry,  etc.,  etc. 

'"ft. 


•horn  ''°1""*8^  of  all  ti»e  younger  women,  many  of 
NidinT  '"'''  '"''**»er8,  is  admirable  in  its  stoicism; 
IChe    iV'"™***  ***  ^*""  *"*"•■-"*■''*''  a*^  ^-  "n*"'  she 


'ie  one. 


What  mourning  there  will   be 

mane  C.  is  very  courageous.    M.  H.  is  at 

N  the  liJ.1.    «'  ***^  hwTests  are  going  on  alright  in  spite 

I.,      >«:»  of  horses;  there  are  seven  at  the  farm  and 


l^f^aTH'  "•"■ses;  there  are  seven  at  the  farm  and 
Ifloodhv  »  ''  *^®  *""'*  a'®  requisitioned  the  first  day. 
IWkZ,  ,1°"""  °'°"  ^^^  *"  'a**-  •  ■••  ^''^«"  yo"  come 
Kb  iT  "?!  ^°  ""^^  ***  ">""«  a  nettnll  of  supplies,  for 
Knot        °*  **  **"  *******  ^^^''  **>8  'Economique' 


N  it  i.  Pi    °^^°  '*"  sh""*"-    The  baker  P.  has  left, 
(*»llfci     n  ""^^  ^»>itw;  all  cash.     Am^d^e  looks 

1^  iZ  iT    '^^  ^^  maison  J.    The  front  of  the  old 
■••1  Wte   1     "  ^^°^^  "•*'■  ♦**   •»"'■•  i»  at  the  wars. 
K  week     r!^^  turning  over  in  his  motor;  but  for  the 
•*'«  "Iso  M    '^"'"'"'-    ^  ""  towping  on  my  workmen, 
*»■•  ii.,  after  which  ...  joy  or  sadnoBS,  God 


alone  knows,  shall  we  pick  our  grapes;  another  question. 
.  .  .  Mile.  F.  has  given  old  linen  for  the  wounded,  but  I 
am  wondering  where  competent  nurses  will  be  found. 

"  Mass  18  said  at  eight  o'clock  each  Sunday,  and  many 
people  go;  we  all  come  back  pious.  The  ladies  P.  often 
go  to  Low  Mass.  I  am  in  the  drawing-room  waiting  for 
Mile.  F.,  who  has  been  to  her  friend  for  news,  and 
Mr.  T.  and  we  embrace  you  (on  paper)  in  chorus. 

"P-8— The  nephew  Ren^  came  to  say  good-bye,  and 
now  there  is  no  news  of  him  any  more  than  from  the 
other  soldiers;  he  looked  very  well.  C,  after  nursing 
her  sister-in-law  a  fortnight  at  R.,  has  come  back  to  us. 
M.  U.  has  come  but  will  not  stay;  he  prefers  Paris, 
where  he  has  his  habits,  he  says,  more  news  and  more 
papers.  Suzette  and  her  son  (or  daughter)  are  well;  as 
liver  is  difficult  to  find  we  give  her  milk." 

This  letter  took  a  week  to  reach  the  capital.  This 
evening  we  had  our  usual  aeroplane,  apparently  doing 
scout- work.  An  incessant  procession  of  cars  carrying  por- 
tions of  flying  machines  come  driving  up  our  roads  on 
their  way  to  the  military  aviation  centre  at  Ohalais. 
To-night's  paper  refers  to  a  great  battle  in  Belgium. 
One  has  the  greatest  pains  to  accustom  oneself  to  the 
idea.  And  the  Germans  are  on  the  direct  road  to  Paris. 
Things  have  never  seemed  so  serious  since  Sunday  three 
weeks  ago— the  first  mobilisation  day.  Someone  had 
been  advertising  for  a  lost  sheep  dog:  "Perdu,  Berger 
allemand."  Underneath,  a  street  urchin  had  scrawled, 
"  II  a  fui."  I  noticed  the  Kaiser's  will  is  no  longer  aold 
m  the  streets.  These  sort  of  pleasantries  are,  indeed, 
not  timely.  It  is  quaint  of  the  wounded  French  soldiers 
to  say  that  the  Germans  do  not  aim  well. 

August  24.— The  Abb6  Wetteri^,  the  Alsatian  ex- 
Deputy  at  the  Reichstag,  writes  as  follows  in  to-dav's 
"  Echo  de  Paris  "  :— 

"It  was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  JaurAs  to 
have  imagined  that  the  proletariat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine  had  resisted  Pan-German  pressure.  The 
German  workman  knows  that  if  the  army  increases 
the  national  territory  his  custom  is  increased,  his  posi- 
tion therefore  ameliorated  and  his  wages  higher.  He 
is,  therefore,  as  militarist  as  are  the  middle-classes. 
At  the  time  of  the  bill  for  the  last  budget,  the  Socialist 
representatives  made  a  purely  formal  opposition  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  army  contingencies,  then 
voted  like  one  man  for  the  one  thousand  million  of 
extraordinary  taxes  permitting  the  realisation  of  this 
important  reform.  And  why  did  they  do  so  1  Because 
they  knew  that  if  they  did  not  their  labour  electors 
would  desert  them." 

In  this  article  the  Abb6  Wetterl6  concludes  that  the 
war  was  favoured  by  the  people  of  Germany  while  really 
withheld  as  long  as  possible  by  the  Emperor,  whom  the 
"Deutsches    Tages   Zeitwng"    called   for   hia   genuine 
pacifist  tendencies,   at  the  time  of  the  Agadir  crisis, 
"Wilhehn  der  Purchtsame."    The  sky  has  cleared— the 
sky  of  heaven— and  the  weather  is  again  very  hot.     Yes- 
terday's news  of  a  battle  in  Belgium  confirmed  by  to- 
day's papers.     We  have  had  no  letters  of  any  kind  for 
some  days  and  one  feels  very  isolated.    I  am  writing  in 
the  garden  in  the  most  delicious  temperature.    There 
are  roses  still  on  our  rose  trees,  and  bees  are  humming 
around  me.    Except  for  these  the  silence  is  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  motors  running  to  and  from  the  aviation 
camp  at  Ohalais,  and  tiat  dog  which  howled  so  just 
before  the  mobilisation  and  again  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Germany  has  started  its  moans  again 
to-day  when  the  most  serious  news   since  that  time 
reaches  us.    Nature,  meanwhile,  is  afc  its  most  exquisite, 
and  one's  senses  do  not  suffice  to  appreciate  it    This 
evening  the  postman's  ring,  not  having  been  heard  for 
three  days,  caused  excitement.    It  brought  three  cards 
all  at  once  from  Switzerland.    The  cards  received  bear 
no  French  postmark,  but  the  Swiss  stamp  is  dated  tiie 
aoth  in  one  case  and  2lBt  in  the  two  otfaera.    N.'a  card 
is  obviously   written   in   view   of  censorship  and  gives 
no  news  of  Qermaoy,  alOiougli  aha  is  certainly  informed. 
T.  L.F.  writes,    "I  say  nothing  here  that  may  cause 
thi»  card  to  bo  withhel«J."    It  is  to  toe  obaerved  t^at 
the  three  oorrespondenti  uM  poateardB. 
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AcooBT  28.— From  last  night's  "Libert*":  "After 
haying  withstood  the  Qerman  guns  to  the  end,  the 
Commandant  Namtehe,  head  of  the  fort  at  Chaudfon- 
taine  around  Li^ge,  set  fire  to  the  powder  and  exploded 
the  fort,  burying  himself  in  its  ruins." 

The  Qermans  are,  it  appears,  terrified  by  the  French 
African  troops.    At  Dijon,  the  other  day,  a  train-load 
of  prisoners  were  very  much  alarmed  at  sight  of  some 
nigger  soldiers  who  had  just  arrived  from  Algeria  and 
who,  having  heard  there  were  Mme  of  the  enemy  to  be 
seen  at  the  station,  scrambled  on  the  carriages  to  ob- 
tain a  view  of  them.     Their  grinning  faces  caused  the 
Qermans  to  crawl  under  the   benches  and  to   cry   for 
mercy  and  the  officers  had  all  they  could  do  to  get  the 
black  men  back  into  their  places  and  discourage  their 
curiosity.     Thid  fear  of  native  troops  among  the  Ger- 
mans is  well  known,  and  remembering  it,  a  whole  com- 
pany, comprised  chiefly  of  Pariaiand,   got  the  idea  to 
blacken  their  faces  with  boot-blacking  and  to  attack 
the  enemy  with  wild  shrieks.     "  The  effect,"   said  one 
of  them,  on  explainiag  the  stains  on  his  face,  which 
the  doctor  at  the  hospital  had  difficulty  in  diagnosing, 
"was  simply  prodigious."     Perhaps,  too,  it  is  easier  to 
die  in  minstrel  disguise.     News  of  slight  defeats  at  the 
front.     To    town   by    tram.     Find    some    of   the   metro 
lines  stopped,  so  have  to  take  slow  and  crowded  trams. 
Long  waits.     Saw  an  agent  give  warning  to  a  hawker 
for  crying  "latest  news"  and  another  stop  some  men 
to  examine  their  papers.     Said  good-bye  to  J.,  who  is 
being  repatriated  to  Russia  on  a  French  cruiser  from 
Marseilles.     The    papers    this    evening    contradict    the 
morning's  news  that  Namur  had  fallen,  but  confirm  that 
of  German  incursions  into  French   territory  LUle   and 
Toupcoing  way.    A  man  said  to  me  this  evening,   "In 
our  offices  24  out  of  60  employes  remain."     Our  maid 
showed  me   a  letter   she   had  just   received   from   her 
"young  man,"   who   is   at  a  military  hospital   in   the 
south.    The  envelope  had  been  neatly  slit  open  and  stuck 
together  again  with  a  piece  of  stamp-paper.     Correspon- 
dence  from   England   and   Switzerland.     The    "Intran- 
sigeant"  says,  "  The  English  soldier  have  been  '  admir- 
able '  under  fire."     The  soldiers  at  Saint  Cloud  station 
had  adorned  it  with  triumphal  arches,  made  of  greenery 
and  flags  and  pictures,  representing  the  cock  victorious 
over  the  eagle,  and  similar  themes.    It  was  curious  to 
see  the  soldiers  on  the  line  gathered  round  the  dinner- 
table   lighted   by  a  shaded  lamp  like  bourgeois  on   a 
summer  night  in  their  banlieu  garden. 

August  26. — We  learn  the  Cabinet  has  been  changed. 
M.   Milleraad  becomes  Minister  of  War,   and  this  ap- 
pointment    increases     our    confidence.    Altogether     a 
Cabinet   of   picked   men.     We    are   not   surprised,    for 
—  witiiin  the   last  few  days   flie   papers  had   quite  evi- 
dently   got  out   of   hand;    moreover,    several   directed 
transparent  criticisms  at  the  Minister  of  War  in  power 
at  the  time  of  the  retreat  from  Alsace,  so  atrociously 
disappointing  for  the  Alsatians,   will  very  likely   also 
have  caused  this  change.    The  papers  make  very  en- 
thusiastic comments  on  Lord  Kitchener's  speech  before 
the  House  of  Lords.    A  writer  |in  some  paper  has  had 
the  happy  idea  to  suggest  the  re-opening  of  the  Paris 
theatres.    This    absurd    proposal     shows    how    indis- 
pensable the  theatre  is  to  the  average  Parisian.    Mean- 
while trainloads  of  wounded  are  being  brought  from  the 
front    I    have    been    reading    "Le    Has&rds    de    la 
Guerre,"  by  Jean  Variot  (George  Ct*s  et  Oie.),  a  not 
inappropriate  wa^  of  occupying  one's  thoughts,  as  the 
-title  may  suggest.    But  apart  from  the  description  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  some  famous  battlefields,  to  Waterioo, 
the  Beresina  Pass,  and  so  on,  concluding  with  a  sojourn 
of  a  few  pages  with  the  L6gion  EtrangAre  in  Morocco, 
the  book  deals  but  little  with  warfare.    Considering  our 
re-awakened    interest    in    Alsace-Lorraine    the    author 
might  hare  dwelt  longer  on  the  peculiarities  of  that 
pathetically  divided  country,  whose  features  he,  as  an 
AlMtian,    alludes   to   with  lingering   and    sympathetic 
melaaoliAly.    If  his  present  share  in  the  stntggle  for  it 
•parM   him    he    will    no    doubt    gratify    the    general 
eoriouty  by  giving  U4  a  more  complete  view  of  the 
idioiyaorMte*  to  wkch  it«  sad  and  exceptional  (ate  hare 


given  riM,  for  it  is  very  difPcult  for  an  outsider  l» 
the  limitotions  of  national  feeling— so  terriblv  <»;?*'' 
the  last  half-century-among  this  people  Si"' 
mmgled  customs,  too,  partly  German,  partly  P«  T 
often  purely  autochthonous,  their  lore,  their  DrfldS  ' 
for  military  and  often,  even,  for  naval  8eryice-,w°" 
to  say— afford  occasion  for  the  most  promisinir  imT^T 
tion.  Last  night's  "Temps"  described  how  a  Cnt 
soldier  picked  up  his  shot-off  arm,  taking  it  aw«^ 
him  from  the  battlefield  to  prevent  the  GermansTetZ 
It  The  few  advertisements  contained  in  the  papers  ^I 
all  distressmg.  Here  is  one:  "  The  young  men  wK 
at  Bensheun,  at  Professor  Pritzmann's,  are  requentr 
if  they  are  back  in  France,  to  be  so  good  as  to  give  news 
of  her  son,  about  whom  she  knows  nothine  ta 
Mme.  Gaillard,  3  Ave.  Ledru  RoUin,  Montpellier"' 

August  28.— Letters  from  England  four  days  old.  I 
«  *5f  .„'"^™t'^  I  find  in  a  paper  referring  to 
Mme.  Caillaux  s  organisation  of  an  ajmbulauce.  "She 
had  better,"  writes  the  journalist,  "go  to  the  fmnt, 
seeing  what  a  good  shot  she  is."  We  hear  our  friead 
Dr.  de  N.,  is  with  his  ambulance  at  Corbeil,  "channed 
with  his  fate  and  I  he  happiest  of  men."  We  me*  Mr 
P.  in  Paris  to-day.  He,  like  so  many  others  of  his 
period,  has  been  sent  back  home  from  his  regiment  u 
the  men  are  too  numerous.  A  deficit  of  20  per  cent  had 
been  expected,  and  it  proves  to  be  less  than  1  per  cent. 
He  says  equipment  was  not  lacking  in  his  corps. 

AuQUST  29.— The  censorship  exercised  by  the  new 
Minister  is  evidently  very  severe,  for  news  ie  again  of 
the  scarcest.  We  are  simply  told  we  maintain  our 
positions  at  the  frontier.  Dr.  P.  has  again  written  home 
from  Belgium;  he  says  the  ambulance  doctors  hsve 
worked  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  he  among 
other  doctors  has  been  called  by  the  Gfermana  to  attend 
their  wounded,  their  own  medical  staff  being  over 
whehned.  There  will  be  no  trains  ou  the  Nord  line  for 
travellers  to-morrow,  we  hear.  There  is  some  alsnn 
about  the  possibility  of  the  Germans  coming  to  Pari« 
after  all,  notably  among  foreigners  and  the  lower  clsiiei. 
The  few  of  the  former  who  remain  are  packing  up  in 
view  of  flight.  The  Chartreux  monks  have  returned  to 
their  cotmtry — whence  they  were  exiled— to  take  up 
service. 

AuousT  30.— The  Germans  have  been,  or  are,  st  L« 
Fort*,  a  fortified  town  26  k.  from  Lawi.  How  well  I 
remember  sitting  on  the  beautiful  ramparts  of  Laon  Isit 
year  with  H.  S.  C.  and  Dr  de  N.,  and  the  fonner 
observing,  with  reference  to  the  great  stretch  of  fertile, 
open  country  at  our  feet,  that  here  the  fate  of  France 
would  be  decided  at  the  next  clash  with  Germany.  To 
market.  This  locality  is  quite  deserted.  Hardly  any 
one  at  the  market,  and  little  business  done.  M.  0.,  who 
came  to  lunch,  says  Paris  is  in  alarm,  and  at  the  market 
I  heard  people  talking  of  sudden  departures.  Some 
friends  leave  for  England ;  M.  O.  goes  to  Normandy.  A 
lady  has  arrived  here  from  Sedan  saying  every  hoa* 
there  has  been  burnt  down,  including  her  own,  the 
French  having  been  obliged  to  bombard  it  daring  it» 
occupation  by  the  Germans.  What  tragic  episodes  one 
reads  of:  General  de  Castelnau  saw  his  son  killed  under 
his  eyes  while  he  was  conmianding  his  men,  but  did  not 
aUow  the  circumstance  to  interrupt  his  duties.  Qeoertl 
Pau's  son  is  wounded ;  the  former  is  commander-in-<ihirf 
of  the  army  operating  in  the  East.  Hot,  very  &» 
weather  to-day  again.  One  cannot  realise  there  i»  ^^ 
in  the  world.  Letter  from  Mme.  V.  this  morning  ••?»■>« 
how  thankful  she  is  she  has  been  given  occupation  at  • 
Bed  Cross  hospital,  occupation  which  consists  mainly  ■" 
washing  floors  and  windows  out  of  charity !  Th«  P»*i 
G.  C.  C,  was  in  the  North  when  last  heard  of,  tla*'» 
in  the  midst  of  action.  Card  from  T.  L.  F.,  the  coo- 
firmed  socialist  and  pacifist,  who  deplores  he  i»  ^' 
fighting,  and  hopes  he  will  have  a  chance  in  Italy  I  ^ 
says  our  letter  written  to  him  in  Switzerland  a  ftww'' 
ago  has  only  just  reached  him.  The  p^ers  now  «^ 
contain  blank  spaces'— information  blotted  out  by  "" 
censor  at  the  last  moment  Maurice  BarrAs  tp»t» 
heroically  and  optimistically  each  day  in  the  "^"^ 
Pari<k"    He   expceases    th*  utmost  contempt  fot  w 


Germans,  and  to-day  refers  to  them  as  "  these  eternal 
pedants  who  like  to  play  at  being  demons."  Everyone 
in  this  house  a  little  downcast  to-day. 

AnousT  31.— The   Germans   are   advancing  from   the 
North,  but   being    repulsed    in    Lorraine.     A    German 
aeroplane  flew   over   Paris   yesterday,    and   its   aviator 
threw  a  few  bombs  about,  killing  a  woman.     Informa- 
tion on  this  as  on   all   matters   scarce,   and  containing 
blank  lines.    Panic  in  Paris  apparent  by  the  number  of 
people  waiting  again  outside  the  grocer  Potin's.     The 
fun  persistently  directed  at  the  Germans,  their  tliought, 
literature,  art,  etc,  in  many  of  the  papers  (the  "  Temps" 
excepted),  especially  in  the  "Matin,"  seems  singularly 
inappropriate;  it  will  be  time  enough  to  laugh  at  them 
after  the  victory.     But  while  their  ambition  to  occupy 
Paris  is  not  far  from  being  realised,  this  sarcasm  is  ill- 
placed.    I  have  just  lighted  upon  a  regrettable  copy  of 
the  "Matin  "  of  ten  days  ago  containing  caricatures  of 
absi  rd-looking  German  officers.    To  Paris,  where  I  learn 
from  serious  sources  (not  in  the  street  or  in  the  popular 
gossip,  0/  '1  the  papers  which  are  quite  devoid  of  news) 
that  the  Germans  axe  at  Compiigne  where  the  English 
are  too.  Time  will  verify  whether  this  is  true.   I  am  told, 
also,  that  there  is  discord  in  the  command.     If  the  enemy 
is  at  Compiegne  this  would  be  in  agreement  with  their 
whole  plan  of  campaign — namely,   to  occupy  Paris.     I 
was  told  also  that  the   government  was   about   to   be 
transferred  to  Orleans  in  view  of  removing  to  Bordeaux 
later  if   necessary.     I  am    assured    the    money  at  the 
Banque  de  France  is  safe.     To  M.  O.'s  to  find  she  had 
left  in  haste  this  morning.     The  S.  V.'s  are  packing  to 
leave  to-morrow.     The   terror   of    each  is   that  he  may 
have  to  pay  for  the  deeds  of  fratie-tireurs.     Both  here  and 
in  the  city  itself  I  have  seen  numbers  of  d^mtoagement 
waggons,  and  taxis,  cabs,  hand-carts  and  every  available 
vehicle  filled   with    luggage    or    furniture,  while   large 
families  troop  by,  each  member  carrying  a  bundle  pro- 
portioned to  age  and  size.     The  men  of  the  territorial 
and  reserve  forces  who  were  sent  back  a  week  or  ten 
days  ago  have  been  called  out  agaiiL     Thus  M.  P.,  whom 
we  met  on  Saturday,  has  returned  to  his  regiment  at 
Blois.    The  young  men  who  were  to  have  begun  their 
service  this  year— the  1914  classe  as  it  is  called— have  also 
been  called  out,  so  events  agree  with  rumours.    Another 
significant  circumstance  was    that   Paris   was   without 
lights  last  night.     The  effects  of  censorship  can  be  very 
quaint.    Thus  a  noon  paper  announced  a  colunm  of  news 
on  the  "Fighting  in  the  North,"  but  the  column  was 
blank  from  beginning  to  end,   and  only  the  headline 
remained.    In  future,  says  a  new  regulation,  all  head- 
lines will  be  forbidden,  and  hawkers  will  not  be  allowed 
to  cry  the  names  of  the  papera  they  sell.     Letter  from 
Miss  M.  saying  she  leaves  in  two  hours.     Dr.  S.  tells  me 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  taxi  to-day,  a  sign  that  more 
men  have  been  called  out,  as  also  that  what  taxis  there 
are  are  quickly  snapped  up  by  fugitives.     I  had  noticed 
trams  were  rarer  and  very  crowded.     This-  morning  I 
put  away  dress-suits  and  such  clothes  as  we  are  not 
'ikely  to  wear  for  a  long  time. 

September  1.— The  paper  confirma  the  flight  of 
Mother  (or  the  same)  German  aeroplane  above  Paris 
yesterday.  Two  bombs  were  thrown,  but  no  one  (so 
J?'  *"  '''e  news  goes)  was  hurt.  The  paper  also  says 
til  u  1  ^'''■"'^"s  are  advancing  on  Paris,  being  on 
we  banks  of  the  Oise,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  their 

efg  at  CompiAgne  or  as  near  as  that.  Card  this  mom- 
ng  trom  N.,  posted  in  Switzeriand,  on  the  28th.  B.  is, 
^"inoticed  this  morning,  absolutely  deserted  except  for 
^««gon8  removing  furniture,  fugitives  carrying  bundles 
rnnf  "*^**'''^'  *°*1  the  usual  military  motors.  One  motor 
Mtamed  a  Belgian  officer.  To  Paris.  The  town  is  in 
iuidVv,*"f"'  '^^  ***  station  was  besieged  with  fugitives, 
famil  **"""  "^^  "■*••  "^  *°  ^^  '*"*"  "^e  ^*<*"i  ^"th 
or  b"  t  r*'  '"***«"■  Everyone  carries  a  bundle,  bag, 
m—i^    2..'  *"'!  families  are  seen  camnins  on  the  oave- 
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Mont,.  '  ^^  ^y  ^^''^  people  tried  to  leave  the  Gare 
thenaT'tf"'  **""  "»<»"»"»«.  CaUed  at  Mile.  O.  B.'s, 
me  (Ihti^  ^hen,  they  reused  to  cash  a  cheque  for 
of  th«  "  ^^"  ^^  impression  that  the  renewal 

"noratonum  permitted  the  cashing  of  cheques 


dated  previously  to  the  mobilisation) ;  tried  to  buy  sbme 
provisions  at  Potin's,  but  the  waiting  crowd  was  such 
that  I  preferred  to  go  elsewhere  to  another  stores  where 
there  was  not  a  single  customer  and  where  there  were 
supplies  in  plenty,  except  salt,  which  I  could  not  obtain, 
bemg  told  that  50  kilos  had  been  sold  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, one  kilo  at  a  time.     The  rumours  in  Paris  are  that 
three  generals  are  under  lock  and  key  at  the  Oherchemidi 
military  pnson— (as  I  write,  the  fourth  aeroplane  within 
the  last  half  hour  passes  above  our  house ;  first  came  a 
monoplane  at  a  good  height  from  the  Paris  direction; 
some  httle  time  after,  H.  8.  C.  called  me  to  hear  some 
rapid  gun-shots ;  then  in  a  few  minutes  a  second  mono- 
plane  appeared   in   the   skies,    also   from   Paris ;    since 
then  two  biplanes  have  made  their  appearance  from  the 
opposite  direction,  the  one  steered  left,  the  other  right ; 
the  two  biplanes  flew  low,   a  sign  they  are  French)— 
Generals  P.,  D.,  and  a  third,  whose  name  I  do  not  re- 
menaber.     Some  say  Oeneral  P.,   recenUy  revoked  for 
having  kept  an  order  in  his  pocket  for  several  days  re- 
questing   him    to    send    immediate    reinforcements    to 
Oharleroi,     was    either    shot    or    committed     suicide. 
General  D.  is  accused  of  having  attempted  to  take  Mul- 
house  with  insufficient  forces.     It  is  reported  (not  yet  in 
the  papers)  that  the  government  is  about  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Lyon.     I  also  heard  that  yesterday's  German 
aviator  sent  a  bomb  on  Ndtre  Dame.     The  information 
the  "Journal"  had  intended  giving  on  the  matter  was 
censored,  as  a  long  paragraph  under  the  heading  is  left 
blank.    A  lady  in  the  train,  on  the  return  home,  told 
me  there  were  wounded  from  Amiens  at  the  station  and 
that  ^he  hud  spoken  to  them  and  found  them  in  very 
good  spirits.    I  met  a  Polish  lady  at  Mile.  O.  B.'s,  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  Baltic  coast.    The  Russian 
suijjects  iwho    were   taking   the   sea-baths   there   were 
not   gently    dealt   with   but   not   very    roughly    either. 
Though  they   had   bought  first  or  second-class  tickets 
they  were  all  packed  into  fourth-class  carriages  and  con- 
veyed slowly  and  uncomfortably  to  the  Danish  frontier. 
We  have  been  laying  in  a  few  supplies  to-day  in  view 
of  a  bombardment— coal,    paraffin,   etc.,    in  case   fuel, 
electric  light  and  gas  fail  us,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  up  one's  mind  as  to  how  much  to  buy,  and  what 
So  we  have  taken  but  very  elementary  precautions.     I 
am  told  that  M.  C,  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  is  "  Colonel- 
Treasurer  Paymaster"  to  the  forces.     I  heard  also  that 
the    mobilisation  had  been    ordered    at    General    J.'s 
pressure,   who   had  threatened   M.    Poinear^,   who   was 
des.irouB  of  putting  it  off  for  awhile,  with  immediate 
resignation  if  it  was  delayed.     Other  people  say  M.  V. 
(a  fifth  aeroplane  has  come,  though  it  is  almost  dark, 
at  a  good  height  from.  the.  fi*y  direction  and  now  steen- 
a    different    way    from    the    others)    wanted    it    to    be 
delayed.  I  have  also  heard  that  it  was  M.  P.  who  had  de- 
cided  and  ordered   the  mobilisation.     Dogs  barked   a 
great  deal  last  night,  and  are  beginning  again  to-day. 
The   darkness    has    fallen    suddenly    with    hardly    any 
twilight    All  civilians  were  ordered  out  of  Reims  on 
Sunday.     Numerous  train-loads  of  wounded  pass  daily 
through    Versailles.    The    French,    the    English,    the 
Belgian     wounded     are      "brave,"     in     the     French 
journalist's  language ;  the  Germans  deserve  no  epithet 
It  was   pathetic  to-day   to   see,    shifted  on   side-lines, 
numerous  troop-trains  still  ornamented  with  branches 
(in  the  window-opening  of  one  was  a  little  bimch  of 
withering  flowers)  showing  caricatures  of  the  Emperor 
William,   and   the  usual   scrawl   in  chalk   against   the 
official  label,   "  Voiture  k  destination  pour.  ..."  with 
Berlin  added.     Strange  to  see  this  with  the  enemy  at 
our    very    gates.    There    is    a    search-light    on    Mont 
ValMen  to-night 

Sbttembbb  2. — The  p^per  oonflrms  the  German  advance 
on  Paris  and  the  presence  of  a  Taube  over  Paris  yester- 
day afternoon.  Going  out  on  some  errands  I  meet  with 
fugitives  in  luggage-laden  motors  or  waggons,  according 
to  tiieir  fortune,  on  every  hand.  One  lady  sending  tele- 
grrams  off  at  the  post  office  has  a  mannezet  in  a  cage 
This  evening  aa-  aeroplane  passed  overhead  again,  and 
again  we  heard  shots.  €loing  out  we  found  a  number  of 
people  massed  on  the  railway  bridge  who  said  bombs 
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had  been  thrown  out  of  it.  The  shots  came  from  rifles 
and  from  the  guns  on  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Trains  with  re- 
cruits— all  very  young  fellows,  those  who  were  to  begin 
their  military  service  this  autumn — have  been  passing 
witli  vociferations  through  the  stations  all  day.  The 
evening  paper  confirms  the  report  I  had  heard  privately 

—  on  Monday,  namely,  of  fighting  at  Compiigne  with  the 
English.     A  lady  in  a  shop  said  she  had  heard  that  the 

__  forest  of  Compiigne  was  on  fire.  The  Government  left 
Paris  this  morning  at  4  o'clock.  Dr.  S.  tells  us  he  saw 
the  bomb  which  was  thrown  from  an  aeroplane  yester- 
day afternoon  and  which  fell  in  the  Rue  de  Hanovre. 
Card  from  a  friend,  who  talks  of  going  south  on  account 
of  the  rumoured  siege  of  Paris. 

Septembeb  3. — What  nights  are  ours  !    Every  now  and 
then  one  wakes  up  in  a  start  reminding  oneself  that 
the   Germans   are   at  our  very  threshold.     A   glorious 
summer  morning ;  swallows  flit  about,  an  exquisite  still- 
ness, broken  only  by  the  desperate  shriek  of  passing 
trains.    Never  was  there  such  a  summer  ad  this  !    The 
"  Echo  de  Paris  "  (now,  for  the  first  time,  appearing  on 
a  single  sheet  instead  of  the  two  it  kept  up  while  all 
other  papers  had  been  reduced  to  one)  announces  the 
departure  of  the  Government  for  some  unnamed  pro- 
vincial town.     The  latest  war  news  is  of  the  Ist,  namely, 
'  the  engagements  at  Compiigne  with  the  English.      The 
shouts  of  passing  recruits  reach  us  just  as  on  the  first 
days  of  the  mobilisation.     To  market,  where  there  are 
any    amount   of    supplies,    but    prices    slightly    raised. 
Meet  waggons  with  poor  emigrants  from  the  outer  forti- 
fied zone,   who  have  been  given  notice  to  leave  their 
homes,    these    being    in    danger    and    having    to    be 
destroyed.     The  wealthier  population  takes  flight,  too, 
but  from  choice.     To  Paris  by  boat — for  there  are  no 
passenger  trains  for  Montpamasse  to  be  relied  upon — 
provision  hunting.     Everything,  or  nearly  everything,  to 
be  obtained  still  and,   with   a  few   exceptions,   at  the 
usual  prices.     Certain  provisions,  like  salt  and  rice,  are 
generally   doled   out   in    small   and   limited   quantities. 
Charming  but  rather  warm  weather  and  the  return  home 
by   boat    exceptionally    beautiful    in    a    golden,    hazy 
twilight.     Such  a  summer  as  this  I  do  not  remember. 
A  most  magnificent  sight  is  provided  by  the  numerous 
barges  at  anchor  lying  in  endless  rows  twelve  deep  and 
occupying  half  the  width  of  the  river.     Most  of  them 
are  Belgian  and  many  carry  straw,  which  is  being  slowly 
unshipped.    Dr.  M.  came  to  say  good-bye,  leaving  on 
his  bicycle— {for  trains  are  not   to  be  had  except   for 
people  who  took  their  tickets  several  days  in  advance) — 
for  his  home,  where  he  hopes  to  be  enrolled  as  ambulance 
doctor  to  some   regiment.    The   establishment  he  con- 
ducted ha*  been  closed,  the  patients  have  left.     Thus  the 
smooth  run  of  life  is  suddenly  interrupted  for  each  and 
all.     The  evening  paper  describes  the  departure  of  the 
Government     and     diplomatic     corps     for     Bordeaux. 
British  soldiers  are  to  be  seen  about  the  town.     The 
Bourse  was  guarded  by  military  this  afternoon,  I  am 
told,  and  papers  and  documents  removed  into  waggons. 
Seftembes  4.— At  half  past  two  this  ntoming  we  were 
awakened— if  one  can  say  awakened,  for  who  sleeps?— 
rather,  we  started  at  the  sound,  muffled,  distant  but  »m- 
mistakable,  of  firing  guns.     We  first  heard  two  separate 
shots,  and  a  little  later  several  consecutive  shots.    Then 
all  fell  back  into  stillness.    How  impressive  was  this 
grim  interruption  of  the  most  beautiful  of  moonlight 
nights!    A    British    aeroplane,    with    British    aviator, 
patrolled  the  skies  above  Paris  yesterday ;  we  had  seen 
it  but  could  not,  of  course,  guess  its  nationality.    No 

post  at  all  from  abroad  for  some  days — and  no  Eoom 

but  one  letter  from  a  friend  saying  her  husband  is  worry- 
ing himself  to  death  at  not  being  able  to  make  himself 
ttseful.  This  strain,  in  presence  of  so  uncertain  a  future, 
will  tell  on  many  a  mind  and  on  many  nerves.  We  left 
our  youth  behind  us,  I  fear,  on  August  Ist,  1914. 

MCBUL  ClOLKOWSXA. 

(To  be  contimvud.) 

[Brbatwm  — In  tike  last  issue  (September  15tk;  >  Brintev's 
error  rendwed  mtnitit*  "monolith.  Beaders  wilL  I  koiM 
b«Te  GorrMied  tki*  in  their  own  minds.— M.C] 


THE    SONGS    OF    MALDOROR. 

By  The   Comtb  de  LiUTMiAKONT. 
Paet  I. 

MAY  it  please  heaven  that  the  reader,  emboldened 
and   for  the   moment   as   ferocious   as  what  h 
reads,  will  find  without  disorientation  his  abmtit 
wild  path  across  the  desolate  marshes  of  these  sombw 
poison-filled  pages ;  for,  unless  he  brings  to  his  readins 
a  rigorous  logic  and  a  mental  tension  equal  at  least  to 
his  distrust  the  mortal   emanations   of  this  book  will 
suck  up  his  soul  as  water  does  sugar.    It  is  not  good 
that  everyone  should  read  the  pages  which  are  to  fol 
low;    a  few   only   will   taste   this   bitter  fruit  without 
harm  to  themselves.     Consequently,  timid  soul,  before 
penetrating   further  into   such   unexplored  lands  turn 
your  steps  backwards  and  not  forwards.     Listen  care 
fuUy  to  what  I  tell  you:  turn  your  steps  backwards  and 
not  forwards,  like  the  eyes  of  a  son  who  turns  respect- 
fully from   the   august  contemplation  of  the  maternal 
face ;  or  rather,  like  an  invisible  angle  of  chilly  cranes 
meditating  deeply,  which  during  the  winter  fly  power- 
fully across  the  silence,  with  extended  wings,  towards 
a   pre-determined   point  on   the    horizon,   whence  sud- 
denly rushes  a  strange,  strong  wind,  precursor  of  the 
storm.       The  oldest  crane,   who  firms  by  himself  the 
van-guard,  seeing  this,  shakes  his  head  like  a  reasonable 
person,    and    consequently    hi*    beak    also,    which  he 
clatters,   and  is  not  pleasetf  (I  should  not  be  pleased 
either  m  his  place),  while  his  old  neck,  disfumished  of 
plumes    and   contemporary   with    three    generations  of 
cranes,  trembles  in  irritated  undulations,  presaging  the 
storm    which    approaches    nearer    and    nearer.     After 
having  calmly  examined  every   side  with  eyes  full  of 
experience,  prudently,  the  first  (for  he  has  the  privilege 
of  showmg  his  tail-feathers  to  the  other  cranes  inferior 
m    mtelligence)   with   his   vigilant   cry   like   that  of  a 
melancholy  sentinel,  to  repulse  the  common  enemy,  he 
turns  flexibly  the  point  of  the  geometric  figure  (it  is 
perhaps  a  triangle,  but  no  one  can  see  the  third  side, 
which   these   curious   birds  of   passage   form  in  space) 
perhaps  to  larboard,  perhaps  to  starboard,  hke  a  skilful 
captain ;  and,  manoeuvering  with  wings  which  seem  no 
larger  than  a  sparrow's,  becauae  he  is  not  stupid,  he 
takes  in  this  way  another  surer  philosophic  path. 

*  •  » 
Reader,  perhaps  you  desire  that  I  should  invoke 
hatred  at  the  beginning  of  this  work !  How  do  you 
know  that  you  will  not  snuS  up  its  red  emanations 
slowly  ajid  majestically  with  proud,  large,  thin  nostrils, 
bathed  in  innumerable  deUghts,  as  much  as  you  desire, 
turning  up  your  belTy  Eke  a  shark  in  the  beautiful  Black 
air  as  if  you  understood  the  importance  of  this  act  and 
the  no  less  importance  of  your  legitimate  appetite! 
1  assure  you  they  will  delight  the  two  ugly  holes  of 
your  hideous  ^saout,  O  monster,  if  you  set  yourself 
beforehand  to  inhale  three  thousand  times  the  accursed 
conscience  of  the  Eternal !  Tour  nostrils,  which  will  be 
immeasurably  dilated  with  ineffable  content,  with 
immobile  ecstasy,  will  ask  nothing  better  from  space, 
being  embalmed  as  if  with  perfumes  and  incense;  for> 
they  will  be  glutted  with  complete  happiness,  like  tie 
angels  which  dwell  in  the  magnificence  and  in  the  peace 
of  the  elegant  heavens. 

•  •  • 
I  will  show  you  in  a  few  lines  how  Maldoror  was  good 
during  his  first  years  when  he  lived  happily.  He  after 
wards  perceived  that  he  was  bom  ev5:  extraordiiuW 
fate!  He  hid  his  character  as  much  as  he  could;  but 
in  the  end  because  of  this  unnatural  concentration  the 
blood  rose  to  his  head  every  day  to  such  an  extent  d)^ 
being  unable  to  endure  such  a  life,  he  threw  hiimeU 
resolutely  into  a  career  of  evil  .  .  .  sweet  atmoepherel 
Who  would  have  thought  it !  When  he  kissed  a  l»we 
rosy-faced  child  he  would  have  liked  to  take  off  * 
cheeks  with  a  razor,  and  he  would  very  often  have  done 
it  if  Justice,  with  her  long  train  of  punishmenti,  hw 
not  prevented  him  each  time.  He  wae  not  a  liaf*  "* 
admitted  the  truth  and  said  that  he  was  cruel    H»id«<> 


beings,  have  you  heard?  He  dares  to  repeat  it  with 
this  trembling  pen  !  Thus  there  is  a  power  stronger 
than  will.  ■  ■  •  Curse  I  Does  the  stone  want  to  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  wei^tt  Impossible.  Impossi- 
ble if  evil  desired  to  be  allied  with  good.  That  is  what 
I  said  before. 

•        •        « 

There  are  some  who  write  to  gain  human  applause 
by  meand  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the  heart  invented 
by  the  imagination  «  which  they  might  possess.  I 
make  my  genius  serve  to  paint  the  pleasures  of  cruelty  ! 
Pleasures  not  transitory,  not  artificial,  but  pleasures 
which  began  with  man  and  will  end  with  him.  May 
not  genius  be  allied  with  cruelty  in  the  secret  resolu- 
tions of  Providence  ?  or,  because  a  man  is  cruel  can  he 
not  also  be  a  genius?  The  proof  will  be  seen  in  my 
words;'  it  rests  with  you  to  listen  to  me  if  you  so 
wish.  .  .  .  Excuse  me,  I  thought  my  hair  was  standing 
on  end;  but  it  is  nothing,  for  with  my  hand  I  easily 
replace  it  in  its  first  position.  He  who  sings  here  does 
not  pretend  that  his  cavatinas  are  something  unknown ; 
on  the  contrary  he  flatters  himself  that  the  high  evil 
thoughts  of  his  hero  are  in  all  men.. . 

•       »       »  •,'.,-- 

During  the  whole  of  my  life  I  have  seen  all  these 
thin-shouldered    men    without    one    exception    commit 
stupid  acts,  brutalise  their  kind  and  pervert  souls  by 
all  methods.    They  called  the  motives  of  their  actions 
"Glory."    Seeing  these  things  I  wanted  to  laugh  like 
the  others,  but  that  strange  imitation  was  impossible. 
1  took  a  pocket  knife  whose  blade  had  a  sharp  edge 
and  I  split  my  flesh  at  the  place  where  the  lips  join. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  I  had  attained  my  end.      I 
looked  in  the  mirror  at  this  mouth  gashed  by  my  own 
will    It  was  an  error !    The  blood  which  flowed  abun- 
dantly from  the  two  wounds  prevented  me  from  seeing 
whether  it  was  really  the  laugh  of  others.     Bnt  after 
a  few  moments  comparison  I  saw  clearly  that  my  laugh 
did  not  resemble  that  of  human  beings ;  that  is  to  say, 
I  was  not  laughing.     I  have  seen  men  with  ugly  heads 
and  terrible  eyes  buried  in  dark  sockets,   surpass  the 
hardness  of  rock,  the  rigidity  of  cast  steel,  the  cruelty 
of  the  shark,  the  insolence  of  youth,  the  mad  fury  of 
criminals,  the  treachery  of  the  hyprocrite,   the   most 
extraordinary    comedians,    the     power    of    a    priest's 
character,  and  the  most  outwardly  secret  beings,  the 
coldest  in  the  planets  and  in  heaven ;  leave  the  moralists 
to  discover  their  hearts  and  bring  down  upon  them  the 
implacable  anger  from   on  high.      I  have   seen  them 
lU  together,  sometimes  the  most  robust  fist  directed 
against  heaven  like  that  of  a  perverse  child  against  its 
mother,  probably  excited  by  a  spirit  of  heU,  their  eyes 
charged  with  remorse,  corroding  as  well  as  malicious, 
ma  glacial  silence,  not  daring  to  emit  tiie  vast  ungrate- 
ju  meditations  concealed  in  their  hearts,  so  full  were 
Z  li  '"^"^^'''^  *"d  «'  horror,   and  saddening  with 
pity  the    God    of    compassion;    sometimes,    at    every 
moment  of  the  day  from  the  beginning  ,of  childhood 
to  the  end  of  old  age,  spreading  incredible  curses  with- 
OM  commonsense    against    everything    that    breathes, 
agamst  themselves  and  against  Providence,  prostituting 
omen  and  children,  and  dishonouring  thus  the  parts 
I  tfle  body  consecrated  to  modesty.       Then  the   seas 
^rt  up  their  waters   and   swaUow   the   ships  in   their 
Dlim'**'    *®™P^8*»»    earthquakes,    overthrow    houses; 
pj^^'   diverse   diseases   decimate    whole   families    in 
alJ^'^jj     .  ^^^  ^°  "*•*  perceive  it    I  have  seen  them 
on  fl,         °^*f'   P*'"**  ^'^**'   »''*™*   ^^  **««•  con<luct 
bli.i.K*«*'^^-  "*"'y-     Tempests,  sisters  of  the  storm; 
cnSl  "*  '"^"^^  "'"^^y  ^  ^°  '*<'*  admit;  hypo- 

boiom^  °''u'  ™**"  **'  ™y  heart;  earth  of  mysterious 
j^™ni;  mhabitants  of  the  spheres;  universal  nature; 
8h(*  created  it  with  magnificence,  I  invoke  you— 
mvn.^^  a  good  man!  ...  But  let  your  grace  double 
I  nuT?-  i°"=^"  *"»««>  »*  *h»  MS**  o*  such  a  monster, 
"wy  oie  of  astonishments  people  have  died  from  less. 

*       *       * 

d^'' "*^«  «»«fefc  to  be  aUowed  to  giow  tar  fifteen 

bed       v\A  '^*^  i*  i«  to  tear  brutally  fifom  its 

»ith  w^rf       '''^"^'^  ^**  nothing  ofl  its  upper  lip,  and, 

wide  open  eyea,   to  pretend  to  pass  one's  hand 


over  his    forehead   brushing   the   beautiful   hair   back- 
wards!      Then,     suddenly,     at    the    moment    he    least 
expects  it,  to  plunge  long  nails  into  his  soft  bosom, 
m  such  a  way  that  he  does  not  die;  for,  if  he  were  to 
die  one  would  not  have  later  the  sight  of  his  miseries. 
Afterwards,    one    drinks    the    blood    by    licking    the 
wounds;   and  during  this  time,  which   should   last  as 
long  as  eternity  lasts,  the  child  weeps.    Nothing  is  so 
good  as  his  blood  extracted  as  I  have  just  said,  and 
still  warm,  unless  it  be  his  tears,  bitter  as  salt.     Man, 
have  you  never  tasted  your  blood  when  you  cut  your 
finger  by  accident?    How  good  it  is;  for  it  is  tasteless. 
Besides,  do  you  not  remember  one  day  in  the  midst 
of  lugubrious  reflections  to  have  carried  your  hand- 
hollowed  at  the  base — to  your  sick  countenance  wet  with 
that  which  fell  from  your  eyes ;  which  hand  afterwards 
moved  fatalistically  towards  your  mouth,  which  drew 
up  the  tears  in  long  draughts  from  their  cup,  trembling 
like  the  teeth  of  the  pupil  who  looks  sideways  at  him 
who  was  bom  to  be  his  oppressor.     How  gooll  these 
tears  are,  for  they  have  the  taste  of  vinegarj     They 
are  like  the  tears  other  who  loves  most;  but  the  tears 
of  a  child  are  better  to  the  palate.     He  does  not  betray, 
not  yet  knoWing   evil:    she    who   loves   most   betrays 
sooner    or    later.    ...    I    discover    this    by    analogy, 
although  I  know  nothing  of  friendship  and  love  (it  is 
probable  that  I  shall  never  accept  them,  at  least  from 
the   human   race).      Then  since  your  blood  and  your 
tears  do  not  disgust  you,  feed  yourself,  feed  yourself 
with  confidence  on  the  tears  and  on  the  blood  of  the 
adolescent     Bind  his  eyes  while  you  tear  his  palpita- 
ting   flesh;    and,    after   liearing    for    long    hours    his 
sublime  cries,  like  the  piercing  rattles  which  in  a  fight 
issue  from  the  gullets  of  the  agonised  wounded,  then, 
having  dashed  away  like  an  avalanche,  you  will  rush 
in  from  the  next  room  and  you  will  pretend  to  arrive 
in  his  aid.     You  will  untie  his  hands  with  their  swollen 
nerves  and  veins,  you  will  restore  sight  to  his  terrified 
eyes   while   you   recommence    drinking  his    tears    and 
blood.       How   true   repentance   is  I      The   divine   spark 
which  is  in  us,   which  appears  so  seldom,  now  shows 
itself :  too  late !    How  the  heart  overflows  in  trying  to 
console  the  innocent  whom  one  has  injured:  "Adoles- 
cent, you  who  have  just  suffered  cmel  pains,  who  could 
have  committed  on  you  a  crime  which  I  cannot  name  I 
Unhappy  one  that  you  are !      How  you  suffer !      And 
if  your  mother  knew  this  she  could  not  be  nearer  to 
death,  so  feared  by  the  guilty,  than  I  am  now.    Alas ! 
what  is  good  and  what  is  evil!    Is  it  the  same  thing 
by  which  we  witness  our  impotence  with  rage,  and  the 
pasdion  to  attain  to  the  infinite  even  by  the  maddest 
ways?      Or  are  they  two  different  things?      Yes  ,  ^^ 
may  they  be  rather  the  same  thing  .  .  .  for,   if  th^ 
are  not,  what  shall  I  become  on  the  day  of  judgment! 
Adolescent,  forgive  me;  he  who  is  before  your  noble 
sacred  face— it  is  he  who  has  broken  your  bones  and 
tom  the  flesh  which  hangs  from  different  parts  of  your 
body.    Is  it  a  delirium  of  my  sick  reason,  is  it  a  secret 
instinct  which  does  not  depend  on  my  reasonings,  like 
that  of  an  eagle  rending  its  prey,  which  has  urged  me 
to  commit  this  crime ;  and  yet  I  suffer  as  much  as  my 
victim!    Adolescent,  forgive  me.    Once  emerged  from 
this  transitoiy  life  I  desire  that  we  should  be  interlaced 
for  all  eternity ;  to  form  one  single  being,  my  mouth 
against  yours.      Even  in  this  manner  my  punishment 
will  not  be  comi^ete.      Thrai  you  will  tear  me,   un- 
ceasingly, with  teeth  and  nails  together.    I  will  deck 
my  body  with  scented  garlands  for  ^  this  holocaust  of 
expiation,  and  we  will  both  suffer;  I,  at  being  tom, 
you,  at  tearing  me  .  .  ,  my  mouth  against  your  mouth. 

0  adolescent,  with  fair  hair,  with  eyes  so  gentle,  will 
you  now  do  what  I  counsel  you?    In  spite  of  yourself 

1  desire  that  you  do  it  and  render  my  conscience 
happy."  After  speaking  thus  you  will  have  done  evil 
to  a  human  being  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  be 
loved  by  this  being;  it  is  the  greatest  happiness  con- 
ceivable. Later  you  will  be  able  to  put  him  in  a  hoar 
PJ**1_.'  ft>Pr  being  impotent,  he  will  be  unable  to  earn 
his  living.  Ton  will  be  called  good,  and  laurel  crowna 
and  gold  medals  will  hide  your  mfced  feet,  spread  on 
the  great  tomb,  wit^  a  face  of  age.      O  You,  whose 
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name  I  will  not  write  on  this  page  which  consecrates 
tie  holiness  of  crime,  I  know  that  your  forgiveness  was 
immense  as  the  universe.     But  I   still   exist. 


I  have  made  a  pact  with  prostitution  so  as  to  sow 
discord  among  families.     I  remember  the  night  which 
preceded  this  dangerous  liaison.       I  saw  before  me  a 
tomb.    I  heard   a   shining   glow-worm,    as   large    as   a 
house,  say  to  me:   "I  will  enlighten  you.       Read  the 
inscription.    This   supreme   order  does  not   come   from 
me."    A  vast  blood-coloured  light,  at  the  sight  of  which 
my  teeth   chattered    and    my    arms   fell    inert,    spread 
through  the  atmosphere  to  the  horizon.     I  leant  against 
a  ruined   wall,    for   I    was    almost   falling,    and    read: 
"  Here  lies  a  youth  who  died  of  consumption :  you  know 
why    Do  not  pray   for  him."     Many   men   would   not 
perhaps  have  had  so  much  courage  as  I.     During  this 
time  a  beautiful  naked  woman  came  and  lay  at  my  feet. 
With  a  sad  face  I  said  to  her  "Arise."     I  held  out  to 
her  the  hand   with  which   the   fratricide   strangles  his 
sister.    The  glow-worm  to  me:  "Take  a  stone  and  slay 
her."     "Why?"  said  I.      And  he  to  me:  "Take  care 
of  yourself ;  the  feeblest,  because  I  am  the  strongest. 
She  is  called  Prostitution."    Tears  in  my  eyes,  rage  in 
my  heart,   I  felt  an   unknown   force    bom   in   me.       I 
picked  up  a  huge  rock ;  after  many  efforts  I  raised  it 
with  difficulty  to  the  height  of  my  chest;  I  placed  it 
on  my   shoulders   with   my   arms.      I  climbed    to    the 
summit  of  a  mountain :  from  this  I  crushed  the  glow- 
worm.     Its  head  was  thrust  a  man's  height  into  the 
earth;    the    stone    rebounded    to    the    height    of    six 
churches.    It  fell  back  into  a  lake  whose  waters  sank 
for  an  mstant,   whirling   round,    scooping  out  an   im- 
mense reversed  cone.       Cahn  reappeared   on   the   sur- 
face;   the    blood-coloured    light    glimmered    no    more 
AJa*!     cried  the  beautiful  woman,  "What  have  you 

TfL  ,*°  ^^'^  "^  P'"*^*'"  yo"  to  him,  because  I 
pity  the  unfortunate.  It  is  not  your  fault  if  eternal 
justice  has  created  you."  She  to  me:  "One  day  men 
wiU  do  me  justice;  I  will  tell  you  no  more.  Let  me 
go  to  hide  my  infinite  sadness  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  You  and  the  hideous  monsters  which  swarm  in  these 
Wack  abysses  alone  do  not  despise  me.  You  are  good 
FareweU,  you  who  have  loved  me  !  "  I  to  her:  "  Farel 
weU!  Once  more;  farewell !  I  shaU  always  love  you  ! 
From  to-day  I  abandon  virtue."  That  is  why,  O  people 
when  you  hear  the  winter  wind  moan  on  the  sea  and 
near  its  shores,  or  over  the  great  cities  which  for  long 
nave  put  on  naouming  for  me,  or  across  the  icy  polar 

pTs^r  t^K^^=  "■'^**  "  "''*  "^^  spirit  of  God 
PMsmg.  It  IS  the  bitter  sigh  of  prostitution  joined  with 
tte  heavy  gro.ana  of  the  Montevidean. "    Children    I 
^nyou  this. /Then,  full  of  compassion,   kneelTl 
prayers  '"°''''   numerous    than    lice,    make    long 

•        •        • 

of^«**'l'"!°'^'«**  ""^  ^'^  '^*  ^  the  isolated  parts 
ImTI  t"*  "^I'^-PlVPS'd  ™  bitter  reflections- 
S  Tbf't"^  m  yellow,  indecisive,  fantastic 
Mm^tLe^  1^***°'^  "'  *^''  *™«''  ™"''>  «««»'  returns 
flaSr  i^"'^,"^'  "»»«««•«  "lowly  in  diverse  forms, 

this  madB  Z  j    "  earned  on  the  wings  of  youth, 

-M lit  "'^k'""**"!'  '««"«'^  "*«««•  to  me;  now'^I  ani 
ae  leavM  vt  "'i  •  ™*'*""  '**  languorous  notes  across 
*e  h«>  n-.o*  ^"'l  «"»»'  'ts  aad  complaint  which  mate. 
bscomTf    •    °°  *'"''«'  ''•"'  hear  it.      Then  the  dogs 

•Ct  flrs"\r*  ^'t!^-  ^^"^  «^'''  «-»p«  fro^ 

«««ntnr  t^,'  ^^^  ""'>  •>'<*«'•  and  thither  across  the 
«?<»  on  fir„  "^  Y"  °?»dne«8.  Suddenly  they  stop,  their 
timiditv  •  Ha  «**"»f »  on  every  side  with  ferocious 
*•  dMert  «n  f  !'*P*""t«  before  death  cast  across 
'»»nk.in^»  •  1*  «^"»**  **  tbe  sky,  lifting  their 
<H  their  t*^"-'  "^PP"»«  their  ears  inert,  so  the  dog. 

'^^dttSrl  n"^   ^   ^^^   in   turn,    like   »  oat 

•**  a  m^  h    •"^,°'^  •  ~''''  "^^  *  "'"»'«  i"  labour. 

**n«  w^e  »^  °'  ^^^  ^  *  hospital,  like  a  girl 

"S  ttie  sSi^r"'  *«*^'*  *•"•  ***"  «*  ^be  north, 
oe  Stan  of  the  east,  against  the  stars  o|  the 


south,  against  the  stars  of  the  west;  against  the  moon; 
against  the  mountains  lying  far  off  like  giant  rocks  in 
the  darkness;  against  the  cold  air  which  they  breathe 
with  full  lungs  and  which  makes  the  interior  of  their 
nostrils  red,  burning ;  against  the  silence  of  the  night  • 
against  the  screech-owls  whose  oblique  flight  brushes 
their  muzdes  bearing  a  rat  or  a  frog  in  their  beaks, 
living  food,   sweet  to  their  young;   against  the  hares 
which  disappear  in  the  winking  of  an  eye;  against  the 
thief  who  flies  on  his  gaUoping  horse  after  committing 
a  crime;  agamst  the  snakes  stirring  the  heath,  which 
makes    their    skin    tremble    and    their    teeth    gnash- 
a,gain,it  their  own  howls  which  terrify  them;   against 
the  toads  which  they  bite  with  a  sharp  snap  of  their 
jaws   (why   did   they   leave   the   marsh?);    against   the 
trees   whose  leaves,   gently  rocked,  are  so  many  mys- 
teries which   they  do  not  understand  and  which  they 
try  to  fathom  with  fixed  intelligent  eyes;  against  the 
spiders,    suspended    between    their    long    legs,    which 
gra,sp  tile  trees  to  save  themselves;  against  the  ravens 
which  have  found  no  food  all  day  long  and  return  on 
tired   wings  to   their  perch;   against  the   rocks  of  the 
shore ;  agamst  the  fire  which  appears  on  the  masts  of 
invisible  ships;  against  the  dull  sound  of  the  waves- 
against  the  great  fish  which  show  their  black  fins  as 
they  swim  and  then  plunge  into  the  abyss ;  and  against 
man  who  enslaves  them.     After  which  they  once  more 
dash  across  the  country,  leaping,  with  bleeding  paws, 
over   ditches,    roads,    fields,    grasses    and   steep    rocks. 
Ihey   are   as   if   seized  with   madness,    seeking   a   vast 
mere   to  quench   their  thirst.      Their  prolonged  howls 
terrify   nature   itself.      Woe   to   the   belated   traveller ' 
Ihese   friends  of   the   graveyard   wUl   hurl   themselves 
upon   him,    tear   him,   devour  him,    with   their  mouths 
which  run  with  blood,  for  they  have  not  spoiled  their 
teeth.      The  wild  animals,  not  daring  to  approach  to 
share  the  meal  of  flesh,   slink  trembling  out  of  sight 
After  some  hours  the  dogs,  harassed  by  running  hither 
aad  thither,  almost  dead,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of 
their  mouths,    fall   upon   each   other   without   knowing 
what  they  are  domg  and  tear  each  other  into  a  thousand 
shreds   with   incredible   speed.     They  do   not  act   thus 
from  cruelty.     One  day,  my  mother,  with  glassy  eyes, 
said  to  me:  "  When  you  are  in  bed  and  hear  the  howl- 
ing of  the  dogs  in  the  country,  hide  under  your  sheet 
do  not  turn  to  dension  what  they  do:  they  have  the 
insatiable  thirst  for  the  infinite,  like  you,  like  me,  like 
the  rest  of  human  beings  with  long  pale  faces.     I  even 
permit  you  to  stand  at  the  window  and  to  wateh  this 
spectacle,  which  is  sublime."     Since  that  day  I  respect 
the  wishes  of  the  dead.     Like  the  dogs  I  feel  the  neces- 
sity for  the  infinite.  ...  I  cannot,!  cannot  satisfy  tha* 
need !    1  am  the  son  of  man  and  of  woman  according 
to   what  they   teU   me.      That  astounds   me.    .  I 

thought  I   was   something  very  different!       After  all 
what  does  my  origin  matter?    If  it  had  depended  upon 
my  own  will  I  would  rather  be  the   son  of  a  female 
shark,  whose  hunger  is  the  companion  of  tempests,  and 
of  the  tiger  of  recognised  cruelly:  I  should  not  be  so 
evil.     You,  who  look  at  me,  depart,  for  my  breath  ex- 
hales poison.     None  has  yet  observed  the  green  lines 
on  my  forehead;  nor  the  starting  bones  of  my  meagre 
face  which  are  like  the  bones  of  a  great  fish  or  like  the 
rocks  which  cover  the  sea-shore,  or  like  abrupt  alpine 
hiUs  over  which  I  often  wandered  when  I  had  hair  of  a 
different  colour.    And,  when  I  ramble  about  the  habi- 
tations of  man  during  stormy  nights,  with  ardent  eyes, 
my  hair  beaten  with  the  wind  of  tempests,  isolated  like 
a  stone  in  the  middle  of  a  road,  I  cover  my  withered 
face  wiOi  a  piece  of  velvet  black  as  the  soot  in  the 
inside  of  chunneys :  eyes  must  not  be  a  witness  of  the 
uglmess  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  laid  upon  me 
with  a  smile  of  powerful  hate.      Every  morning,  when 
the  mm  rise,   for  others,    spreading  salutaiy  joy   and 
warmth  through  all  nature  while  not  one  of  my  feature, 
movw,  watehing  fixedly  shadow-filled  space,  croudied 
m  the  end  of  my  beloved  cave,  in  a  despair  which  in- 
toxicates lUte  wine,  I  tear  into  ribbons  with  puissant 
fingMs  the  flesh  of  my  breast.    Yet  I  know  that  I  was 
not  mad  I    Tet  I  know  that  I  am  not  the  only  sufferer ! 
Like  a  condemned  man  who-  teste  hi.  muacies  while 
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reflecting  on  their  fate  and  knowing  that  he  will  soon 
die  on  a  scaffold,  so,  standing  on  my  straw  bed  with 
closed  eyes  I  slowly  turn  my  neck  from  right  to  left, 
from  left  to  right,  for  whole  hours  at  a  time ;  I  do  not 
fall  in  a  dead  faint.  From  time  to  time  when  my  neck 
cannot  turn  any  further  in  one  direction,  and  stops  so 
as  to  turn  in  the  opposite  direction,  I  suddenly  look 
at  the  horizon  across  the  rare  crevices  left  in  the  thick 
branches  which  cover  the  entrance:  I  see  nothing! 
Nothing  .  .  .  unless  it  be  the  country  dancing  in  whirl- 
winds with  the  trees  and  with  long  files  of  birds  cros- 
sing the  air.  This  troubles  my' blood  and  brain.  .  .  . 
Who  hits  me  on  the  head  with  a  tar  of  iron  like  a 
hammer  beating  on  an  anvil) 

(;To  be  continued.) 

Translator' ,1  Note. — This   am&zing   work,   of  which   we   print 
here  the   first  instalment,   is,   in   some   ways,   one   of  the   most 
marvellous  achievement]  in  modem  literature.     The  author  was 
a  Frenchman  from  Montevideo.     His  name  was  Isidore  Ducasse 
but  he  assumed  the  nom  dt  plume  of  Comte  de  Lautreamont. 
The  book  was  written  when  the  author  was  seventeen  years  old 
in  1867.     Ducasse  died  of  fever  at  the  age  of  twenty.     Had  he 
lived,  he  might  have  been  "  one  of  the  glories  of  French  litera- 
ture."    As  it  is,  the  work  remaining  is  extremely  unequal. 

Lautreamont  was  not  mad,  in  spite  of  all  opinions  to  the 
contrary.  This  has  been  proved  by  M.  L.  Genonceaux,  in  his 
preface  to  the  "Chants  de  Maldoror."  Neither  did  he  suffer 
from  any  form  of  sexual  aberration.  He  was  simply  an  auda- 
cious genius  who  dared  to  think  what  no  one  had  thought  before 
and  who  dressed  his  thoughts  in  such  supreme  irony  that  he 
really  appears  mad  to  the  bourgeois  intelligence  of  the  modem 
world. 


October  1,  ijj^ 
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SOME    ITALIAN   SONNETS. 

(TRECENTO.) 

THE    GARLAND    OF    MONTHS. 

Bt  Foloobe  da  San  GnnoxiAHo. 

July. 

For  July   in   Siena   of   the   paven   ways   I   give  you 

narrow-waisted  flagons  of  sweet  white  wine,  and  in  your 

cellars  iced  vajano  wines,  and  morning  and  evening  you 

shall  eat  in  company 

Of  huge  jellies,  roasted  partridges,  young  pheasants, 
boiled  capons,  sovereign  kids,  and— for  those  that  like 
it — ^veal  with  garlic  sauce. 

And  let  the  good  time  and  good  life  pass  by,  and  go 
not  outside  for  fear  of  the  great  heat,  but  wear  within 
doors  thm  silk  garments  of  fair  fashioning ; 

When  you  carouse,  do  so  quietly,  and  always  keep 
your  tables  replenished  and  long  for  no  wife  to  spoil 
everything.  , 

For  August  I  give  you  thirty  castles  in  a  valley  of  the 
mountainous  Alps  where  no  sea-wind  blows,  and  where 
you  shall  be  healthy  and  clear  as  a  star ; 

And  palfreys  for  you  to  moimt  and  ride  at  evening  and 
mommg.  Let  each  of  your  lands  be  near  the  others  so 
that  a  mile's  ridmg  be  your  whole  day's  work 

Turning  the  whole  time  homewards.  Through  the 
vaUey  shall  flow  a  stream  running  gently  day  and  night ; 

And  you  shall  stay  in  the  shade  all  the  noontide;  and 
keep  your  purses  always  open-mouthed  for  the  best 
cheer  in  Tuscany. 

>S!<p*e»iiJer. 

For  September  I  give  you  many  delights:  falcons, 
goshawks,  merlins  and  hawks,  bird-leashes,  short  lances, 
jesses  and  shooting-bags,  little  dogs  with  bells,  good 
meat  and  gauntlets. 

Darts,  straight  long-carrying  cross-bows,  long-bows, 
arrows,  bullets  and  bullet-cases,  moulting  gerf  alc<»s  and 
gP^'^^ks  taken  from  the  nest,  aod  all  other  soaring 

Which  are  good  for  attacking  and  seizing;  and  all  the 
tune  you  shall  give  to  one  another  and  steal  ( ?)  witkoat 
quarrelling 

And  whan  you  meet  with  other  folk  your  purse  shall  be 
r«ady  to  spend  and  all  of  you  shall  seod  avarice  into 
•xile. 


For  October  I  beg  you,  my  sons,  to  go  to  a  fair  I,*,*, 
in  the  country  and  take  your  ease  and  go  a-fowLr^ 
foot  or  horse  back  as  it  pleases  you  ;  *^'°*™S  on 

In  the  evening  you  shall  dance  in  the  ball-room  i*^ 

!s  yeJ;:^.*''"  "  *'"*''  "^^  *^'^  ''  '''  ''^  -  that  a  £ 
And  after  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  wash  your  {»^ 
and  hands;  roast  beef  and  wine  are  good  medicine 
_   By  the  mass  !   and  so  you  shall  be  healthier  than  fiJ, 

November. 
And    for   November   you    shall    go  to    the  baths  of 
Petriuolo  with  thirty  mules  laden  with  money  letthf 
street^  be    covered   with    silk,    silver  cups   an'd  Te^r 

And  let  all  the  shopkeepers  make  their  profit  out  of 
you.  Your  torches  and  candlesticks  shall  come  from 
Chiareta,  and  from  Gaeta  your  lemon-flavoured  sweet' 
meaU ;  and  let  each  one  drink  and  rejoice  the  company 

The  cold  shall  be  great  and  your  fires  frequent- 
pheasants,  partridges,  pigeons,  ragouts,  hares,  roe- 
bucks, roast  and  boiled— 

Let  your  appetites  be  always  ready  for  them  :  at  oifriit 
there  shall  be  wind  and  pouring  rain  but  you  will  be  well 
tucked-up  in  bed.  ■ 

December.  -  '     ' 

And  for  December  I  give  you  a  city  in  the  plain, 
ground-floor  rooms  aad  huge  fires,  woven  carpets,  chess 
boards  and  games,  and  Ughted  torches ;  and  do  you  have 
always  gifts  in  your  hand ; 

And  I  give  you  for  host  a  wine-bibber  and  a  gourmet; 
and  dead  pigs  and  most  skilful  cooks,  neat  morsels,  each 
one  good  and  sumptuous  ( 1)  and  wine-butts  huger  than 
oam  Galgano. 

And  you  shall  be  well-clothed  and  wrapped  in  long 
gowns,  mantles  and  cloaks,  and  in  fine  voluminous  hoods; 

And  make  scorn  of  sad  vagabonds,  of  miserable  mourn- 
ful wretches;  misers- have  nought  to  do  with  them ! 

The  Conclusion. 

My  sonnet,  to  Nicholo  di  Nisi,  he  who  is  full  of  gentle- 
ness, say  on  my  part  with  much  gladness  that  I  am 
ready  to  do  him  any  service, 

And  that  his  friendship  and  company  are  dearer  to  me 
than  the  worth  of  all  Paris,  and  that  if  only  he  had  the 
Emperor's  riches  he  would  staiid  with  me  better  than 
Francis  at  Assisi. 

Commend  me  to  him  many  times  and  to  his  company 
and  to  Anchaiono,  without  whom  the  ibyfiil  FahcTooaBt 
not  be. 

"Your  Folgore  da  Sam  Gemigniano,"  say,  "sends 
this."  And  make  this  embassy;  that  you  come  thither 
with  his  heart  in  your  hand. 

John  Fsltos., 


THE    PROSE    OF    FREDERIC 
MANNING. 

By  RicHABn  Axdinoton. 

SOME  time  ago  an  article  on  the  prose  of  W.  H. 
Hudson  was  published  in  these  columns.  Th** 
article  was  written  mostly  because  I  admired 
Mr.  Hudson's  prose,  but  it  was  also  written  to  defend 
a  critical  attitude  very  dear  to  a  certain  slightly  elderly 
friend  of  mine.  Unfortunately,  or  perhaps  fortunately, 
my  article  did  not  please  this  g«ntlemen,  who  remarked 
that  it  was  "  the  most  insulting  thing  he'd  ever  read," 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Now,  il  that  very  humbl* 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Hudson  was  too  luie-warm  for  this 
partisan  of  his,  I  know  that  an  appreciation  of  It- 
Manning  wai  drive  my  friend  into  an  ecstasy  of  contempt 
for  nae,  for  Mr.  Manning,  for  everything  we  ever  wrote 
or  said  or  admired. 

All  this,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  '••*'' 
of  this  airticle,  but  it  has  somethiaff  to  cto  '^'^  *"* 


critical   attitude.    For,    j^iart    from    mere    reviewing— 
which  covers  nearly  all  our  "criticism"  and  is  indeed 
merely  a  subsidiary  publisher's  puff— there  are  now  two 
lo-itical  attitudes.     One   is   the    "sound '"attitude;   it 
believes  what  the  Universities  believe ;  if  it  ventures  to 
praise  any  author  not  approved  by  the  Universities  it 
does  so  for  two  reasons.     First,  because  this  person  is 
probably  the  sort  of  i)erson  the  Universities  will  approve, 
and   secondly,    from    motives    of    personal    friendship' 
Sir  K.  L.'s  book  must  be  praised  because  he  is  a  Ballioi 
man,  because  the  book  is   "sound"— i.e.,   stodgy— and 
because  he  is  a  friend  of  the  critic.     The  other  critical 
attitude    is    perhaps    a    little    more    stimulating    and 
amusing.    It  condemns  ferociously  all  works  of  what- 
ever eminence,   genius  or   beauty   whatsoever,   if   they 
deviate  from  its  strict  and  original  rules;  it  abuses  the 
critic's  enemies,  all  the  enemies  of  his  family  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation ;  en  revanche,  it  praises  all 
the  critic's  friends,  all  the  friends  of  his  family,  of  his 
wife  ana  of  his  wife's  friends.     Thus,  if  we  suppose  that 
one  of  the  critic's  rules  is  that  the  word  "  cow  "  shall 
never  be  used  on  the  same  page  as  the  word  "  cough," 
and  that  an  author   should   violate   this  rule,   it   then 
follows  that  such  a  book  is  bad  no  matter  what  its  merit 
may  be.     Or  if  a  book  be  written  by  a  friend  of  some 
enemy  of  the  critic— the  critic's  enemy  having  attained 
a  more  lucrative  and  honourable  position  in  the  literary 
world-then  again  the  book  is  bad.     But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  friend  of  some  titled  lady  who  is  a  friend  of 
the  cntic's  mother-in-law   should  write   a  book,   then 
ipso  facto,  the  book  is  good.  ' 

The  miserable  book-lover,  having  suffered  from  the 
members  of  both  these  schools,  emerges,  as  it  were,  from 
a  violent  strain,  pale,  wan,  and  with  thin  locks.  He  says 
to  himself,  "All  these  things  are  wrong;  also,  they  are 
ail  rot.  He  says,  "  Any  book  of  which  one  single  para- 
graph makes  me  think  or  makes  me  feel  is  a  good  book  " 
But,  alas,  he  soon  finds  that  every  book  can  make  him 
feel  or  think  something,  if  it  be  only  to  think  the  author 
of  the  book  an  unspeakable  ass  and  to  feel  a  potent 
yearning  to  kick  him. 

"Somewhere,  somewhere,"  he  cries,  "there  must  be 
a  real  critical  attitude,  which  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
which  IS  appreciative  of  merit  in  any  and  every  form, 
feelin    '''    "  "*'*  '»li°<l«d  by  chariatanism  and  personal 

Is  there  such  a  thing  ?  I  like  to  think  that  Mr.  Manning 
possesses  it.  * 

We  have  gone  rather  far  before  coming  to  Mr 
Mannmg,  but  this  question  of  criticism  is  of  the  very 
eBsence  of  our  literature.  It  needs  constant  discussion, 
a  man  of  parts  who  could  really  work  out  an  original, 
Mcere  criticism,  could  determiae  the  literary  tasta  of 
ae  next  twenty  years.  Ruskin  did  it  in  his  time ;  Pater 
n  f  1 '  }°''^^y  ^^  either  copy  these  two  or  weakly  and 
petulantly  react  against  their  ideas.  As  far  as  I  can 
»ee  we  have  three  men  to-day  who  might,  without 
fI  i^^f'.  P""«tend  to  the  title  of  critic.  These  are 
Mrd  Madox  Hueffer,  Sturge  Moore  and  Frederic 
panning  Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  curious  limita. 
wns  and  none  of  them  have  the  influence  we  should 
W  V  .^""lu  ""•„  "^'^i'"*''"!  i»  still  received  coldly  while 
Mr  M  ^eU-paid  through  the  pages  of  the  Press. 

«n  manmng  IS  the  youngest  of  these  three;  if  he  is  the 
idwl     ^'^^.  ^  manner,  he  is  not  the  least  fertile  in 

M    And  he  has  fascination.    It  is  true,  he  has  kept 
wmetbiog  of  the  University  attitude ;  the  pale  shade  of 

i^L-^  ^°'"'  "'  l>i»  *»««*  P««e8.   and  no*  all  the 

™cate  irony,  which   he   has  inherited   from  modem 

"nee,  can  purge  his  pages  of  perilous  Paterisms. 

oni-and  this  is  a  large  but— the  fact  that  Mr.  Manning 

«  neen  bold  enough  to  adopt  and  even  embellishthe 

^eurean  attitude  i«  remarkable  at  a  time  when  such  an 

It  i.   i!  "  "*  ^^**  discredit  with  all  young  men  of  parts. 

w  absurd  and  ignorant  to  say  that  Mr.  Manning  is  a 

E    f"  "^  *•""  "nineties'*;  he  has  simply  read  the 

PictaTB    f""' jlanRiiaKes  and  centuries,  looked  at  more 

tival»  fl'  better  music  and  thought  more  imagina- 

,  V  tnan  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
jj^^^axia,  a  withdrawing,  a  folding  of  the  hands,"  a 
world— fi.**i.-     *'*™  *'*"   gttia.t  noisy  concourse  of  the 
Wat  IS  the  key-note  of  Epicureanism.     We  live  in 


a  world  of  vain  phantasmagoria  with  which  men  are 
ceaselessly  and  uselessly  troubled  before  they  learn 
wisdom  Men  are  moved  by  gross  or  trivial  passions, 
by  bhnd  affections,  by  pitiful  devotion  to  vain,  sounding 
abstraction8--glory,  honour,  affection-and  the  tears 
and  the  gladness  of  this  mean  multitude  are  nothing 
the  race  of  man  is  but  a  few  dancing  motes,  a  pinch  of 
colured  dust  between  the  fingers  of  death.  But  beyond 
the  world,  beyond  the  great  rivers  of  the  ocean  of  space, 
ait  the  high  gods  cahn  in  the  cool  golden  air;  there  is 
no  snow  nor  wind  nor  rain  in  that  place ;  and  the  sighs 
and  prayers  of  men  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  gods  but  cannot 
trouble  their  meffable  happiness.  That  is  what  the 
iipicurean  believes,  and  he  believes  that  happiness 
exists  in  becommg  as  like  the  gods  as  is  consistent  with 
the  poverty  of  human  strength.  "  To  contemplate  with 
appropriate  emotions  the  spectacle  of  life  "—that  or 
somethmg  like  it,  is  the  Epicurean  attitude. 

If,  by  chance,  that  were  read  to  Mr.  Manning,  he  would 
probably  say  that  it  was  nonsense,  that  it  was  not 
Jipicureanism  at  all,  least  of  all  his  Epicureanism.  A 
chacun  sa  philosophic  is  the  motto  to-day,  for  "all  that 
we  know  is  that  we  know  nothing  "—and  even  that  is 
not  certain. 

Still,  Mr.  Manning's  "Scenes  and  Portraits"  are,  we 
may  take  it,  a  series  of  studies  in  chronological  order 
puttmg  forth  the  critical  attitude  of  the  modern  Epi- 
curean towards  life  and  literature.  Towards  literature 
largely,  for  though  Mr.  Manning  discusses  contemporary 
theories  with  great  insight,  he  does  so  a  little  languidly 
and  seems  to  be  much  happier  when  he  is  speaking  of 
the  people  of  books,  like  all  Epicureans  who  seem  to 
derive  the  vicarious  happiness  promised  by  their  philo- 
sophy through  the  contemplation  of  literature  rather 
tha,n  through  the  contemplation  of  life.  It  is  this  fact 
which  explains  the  extraordinary  hatred  of  Epicureanism 
among  the  middle  classes  and  among  the  writers  of 
literary  reviews. 

As  a  litera,ry  critic  Mr.  Manning  is  fascinating.     There 
is  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  charlatanism— with  which 
so  many  of  our  writers  are  tainted- in  any  of  his  essays. 
He  is  always  perfectly  sincere,  his  views  are  mostly  in 
accord  with  his  main  philosophy— I  mean  that  he  has  no 
incoherences,  no  blatant  contradictions,  signs  of  funda- 
mental insincerity— and  he  is  often  as  original  as  a  man 
can  be  in  a  world  where  nothing  is  new.     At  least  one 
of  his  critical  remarks,  namely,  where  he  says  that  the 
little  genre  pictures  at  the  beginning  of  the  cantos  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  are  like  large  illuminated  letters, 
has  become  classic  among  a  small  circle  of  his  admirers. 
Indeed,  his  whole  criticism  of  Dante  is  admirable.     In 
a  dialogue  between  Machiavelli  and  Thomas  Cromwell- 
more  in  the  manner  of  Pater  than  of  Landor  or  Lucian^ 
he  criticises  the  political,  religious  and  poetical  aspects 
of  Dante's  poetry,  and  has  some  new  appreciation,  some 
new  view-point  for  each  of  them.     His  d6cors  are  exact, 
and  therefore  beautiful.     The  villa  at  San  Casciano  is 
delicately  described,  imintentionally,  as  it  were,  by  hints 
and  casual  remarks.     The  minds  of  Machiavelli  and  of 
Cromwell  are  indicated  as  much  by  their  unconscious 
movements,  by  their  clothes,  by  their  jewellery  even,  as 
by  their  spoken  words.     And  Mr.  Manning,  in  each  of 
his  "  scenes"  has  reproduced  the  manner  of  his  period — 
a   virtue   our   historical    novelists    cannot   claim.    For 
instance,  the  letter  written  by  Cromwell  to  his  friend 
is,  beu-ring  the  spelling,  so  nearly  like  a  piece  of  prose  of 
the  reign  of  Heni^  VIII.  that  it  might  have  been  written 
by  ijie  Blessed  Sir  Thomas  More  himself. 

Mr.  Manning  must  be  content  to  hear  himself  called 
an  Epicurean,  but  the  difference  between  his  Epi- 
cureanism and  that  of  Pater  is  that  the  latter  seems 
always  perfectly  self-satisfled  while  Mr.  Manning 
appears  to  suffer  from  a  perpetual  dissatisfaction.  He 
seems  to  be  struggling  always  towards  something  else, 
towards  something  more  satisfying  than  Lucretius,  but 
it  looks  as  if  he  were  damned  by  irony,  the  mark,  tha 
pleasure,  and  the  curse  of  distinguished  minds. 
Merodach,  King  of  Ur,  standing  on  his  marble  terrace, 
smelled  the  scent  of  flowers  and  heard  the  song  of 
nightingales ;  and  he  grew  sad  thinking  that  he  would 
die,  and  be  forgotten,  thftt  his  name  and  his  palace  and 
his  p«o{rfe  would  be  blotted  out.    When  he  does  the 
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Epicurean  thing,  when  he  geeks  atar»ii»  in  the  company 
of  hw  wives,  Mr.  Manning  cruelly  conies  to  him  in  the 
perjwn  of  Bagoas,  the  high  priest,  and  macerates  the 
soul  of  the  unhappy  Merodach  with  mellifluous  ironies 
on  the  fragility  of  human  happiness  and  the  futility  of 
human  effort.  ' 

Indeed    with  all  its  charm  and  beauty,  Mr.  Manning's 
«>ook  reads  like  a  commentary  on  the  most  famous  quota- 
tion from  Ecclesiastes.     Merodach,  Protagoras,  Serenus 
— the  fnend  of  Paul— Cronrwell,  Machiavelli,  Francis  of 
Assisi,   Innocent  IH.,  R^nan,   and  Leo   Xm.— through 
what  Gourmont-like  irony  is  it  that  Mr.  Manning  makes 
aU   these   great  men   and  their  works   seem  vain   and 
foolish?    Perhaps  it  is  not  Ecclesiastes,  perhaps  he  has 
only— like  France,  like  Gourmont,  like  so  many  brilliant 
men  of  to-day— brooded  something  too  deeply  over  the 
words  of  the  "Master,"  as  Mr.  Manning  calls  him,  over 
the  tremendous  lines  of  Lucretius.     A  book  remains  to 
be  written  on  the  mfluence  of  Lucretius  on  our  time.     In 
Mr.   Mannmg's  case  the  influence  is   shared  by  Plato 
among  the  ancients  and  Renan  and  France  among  the 
modems.     Perhaps  The  House  of  Euripides  contains  too 
many  reminiscences  of   the   divine  dialogues,   perhaps 
The  Fnend  of  Paul  reminds  one  a  little  too  much  of  the 
early  part  of  Sur  la  Pierre  Blanche,  but  one  easily  passes 
these  tnfles  over  in  admiration  for  the  general  structure 
of    Mr.    Manning's   book    and   for   the    many   brilliant 
thoughts  It  contains. 

Dissatisfaction  mingled  with  an  exquisite  appreciation 

of  beauty,  the  irony  of  France  wedded  to  the  aesthetic 

perceptions    of    Pater— that    is    the    book's    character. 

Few  people   have   loved  more   than  Mr.    Manning   the 

poetry    the  charm,  the  beauty  of  the  life  of  Francesco 

Bemadone.     But  at  the  same  time  none  of  his  lovers  has 

so  clearly  realised  the  essential  defects  of  the  Franciscan 

movement.     The    Jesters    of    the    Lord    reads   like    an 

extract  from   the   Fioretti,   accompanied   by  a  slightly 

ironical  criticism.     I  do  not  recall  anything  I  have  read 

which  was  at  once  more  beautiful,  more  pathetic  and 

more   ironical   than    the   end   of   this   exquisite    essay. 

Fruicis  and  his  followers  returning  gladly  from  Rome 

with  permission  to  found  the  new  ordeiflfall  fainting  by 

the  roadside  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.     A  young  man  going 

by  in  a  cart  finds  them  and  revives  them  with  wine 

When  they  got  to  Orte  that  night,  Francis  suddenly 

BMd,  "  That  was  an  angel  who  succored  us."    And  they 

marvelled  that  they  had  not  known  it  sooner.     "  They 

were  twelve  fools,"  said  the  young  «ian  to  his  eweet 

heart. 

I  called  this  "The  prose  of  Frederic  Manning,"  and  I 
have  not  said  a  word  about  his  prose !  It  is,  at  least  to 
certain  tastes,  a  little  too  ornate,  too  finely  chased,  too 
precious.  That  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  Epicurean 
attitude.  Bat  it  ia  moat  certainly  never  cheap  prose, 
and  if  we  do  not  always  hear  Mr.  Manning's  own  voice 
in  his  writing,  if  he  gives  us  something  which  is  less 
austere  and  restrained  than  the  speech  of  "one  gentle- 
man talking  to  another"  he  has  at  least  an  academic 
grace  of  expression  finer  than  any  Uving  Englishman 
and  a  felicity  of  epithet  as  mellifluous  as  that  of  Pater 
if  not  as  prtscise  as  that  of  Anatole  France. 
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the  rule  of  the  war  game  as  it  was  played  bv  nh«;    , 
natural  selection.     To-day  the  causes'^  aid  justificati™ 
of    war    are    not    the    same.    If  we    a^aljie  them  ™" 
certainly  c«Aot  say  they  are   biologi^TS^a^^  *' 
know  It  is  a  form  of  political  sportf  and  soW  er^  . 
creatures   chosen  for   their   fitness  t^    Uke  pi  *,^ 
They  are  simply  hirelings.     Many  I  d^LyZ.T^l 
a^  ounce  of  fight  in  them.     They  are  bought  ^osZu 
stab    and  they  go  forth  to  shoot  or  stab,  hJ^^^Z 
chariatans  and   weaklings   behind  them.       ThTlf  S 
rule  of  the  game  as  it  is  played  by  unnatural  slctt^^!* 
*       •       • 

wehhlr  ^  blit?'  "^"^."^  ^^''  capitalists,  pohticl 
fTtw  '  ''J*^"^"'.  tJ»'eves,  country  snatcheM 
tricksters  and  journalistic  loafers.  It  is  appr^vTu"; 
persons  of  meaa  intelligence.  It  is  a  dubious  ?Z  one 
to  shudder  at.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  make  an  euTof  the 
strong  species.  The  German  Emperor  entered  !h! 
present  war  with  no  illusion  as  to  its  tZg  off  clpacit 

SLhr-Zd*^  J^t*'"^  ""'  ^'^  Btronfe^f  gSs 
ZtL  H  T"-  ?"*u''*  '^'^  °^*  «°  «='«"  °»  other 
11^       u       /'"="««1     *»>»*    Germans    were   going  I 

But  he  did  not  say  how  they  were  going  to  do  so  wUh 
nme-tenths  of  their  throats  cut.     Nor  is  the  K^iseS 

rf«  *•  v""*'  T-  ^^"'^''rai.  more  explicit  H 
states  m   his  pamphlet  on    "Germany  and  the  Next 

fir^fion  1  •:°°'=«'P*""»  of  ^e  biological  cause  and  justi- 
fication of  the  war  and  leaves  it  there.     War,  accordin. 

^played  both  by  the  organic  aad  inorganic.  There  is 
war  m  the  air  above  us,  in  the  earth  beneath  us,  and  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth.  And  I  suppose  there  always 
Tn  L  I  ^"a  "  ?"*  "  «»i"o-organism8,  vegetables, 
animals  and  men  have  arms  to  fight  with  and  long  legs 

Bemhaxdi  bmkfa  up  hia  wild  doctrine  of  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  war  and  its  necessity  to  the  advance  of  the 
German  Empire.  War,  he  seems  to  say,  has  produced 
the  German  super-professor.  And  he  might  have  added, 
war  will  exterminate  the  said  professor-if  it  lasts  long 
enough.  According  to  the  Kaiser's  intention,  if  the  war 
began  with  the  "flower  of  his  flock,"  it  will  end  with 
the     cats  and  dogs." 

»       •       • 
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ART  AND   DRAMA. 

THE  WAR  AND  SOME   SOKVIVALS. 

WAR  has  awakened  the  gregarious  thrill.  Patriotic 
devotion  is  about.  The  word  soldier  has  not 
only  originated  a  queer  species  of  attachment 
between  persons  who  are  capable  of  murdering  each 
other,  but  has  become  synonymous  with  every  noble 
virtue.  Of  oourM  all  this  glorification  of  the  fifteen- 
penny  hired  cut-throat  is  the  merest  drivel  of  the  drivell- 
ings.  If  soldiering  in  the  beginning  meant  the  strong 
gaining  a  natural  advantage  over  the  weak,  it  means  so 
no  longer.  If  war  once  had  a  biological  cause  and 
justifica':ion  it  has  none  to-day.  In  the  old  days  every 
male  member  of  a  tribe  went  to  war.  Each  went  in 
obedience  to  primal  instincts.  Each  kaew  that  he  musi 
slay  or  be  slain,  that  his  own  tribe  would  perish  if  it  did 
not  90  oat  and  extenninate  an  enemy  tribe.    That  was 


Of  course,  Bemhardi  is  concerned  with  the  physical 
basis  of  hfe,  and  has  no  apprehension  of  the  metsr 
physical  and  mystic  bases.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  say  that  war  is  inevitable  upon  physical  con- 
ditions of  existence,  just  as  peace  is  inevitable  upon 
spiritual  or  mystic  conditions.  The  one  presupposes 
material  accretion  with  its  enormoas  sacrifices  «f 
individual  powers  and  joys;  the  other,  spiritual 
simplification  with  its  enormous  gain  of  individual 
control  of  the  great  forces  of  life.  The  one  breeds 
greganousness,  the  wiUingness  to  serve  others  and  the 
accompanymg  curse  of  mechanical  drudgery,  com- 
pulsion, service,  and  dirty  work  of  all  kinds  for  Mie's 
aetghbour.  The  other  fosters  srff-fervice,  the  power 
over  self  for  self  alone  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  weaker  selves.  It  may  be  that  social  service 
IS  at  the  root  of  modem  war,  and  war  wiH  not  cease  till 
social  service  has  been  abolished. 


■^  ^  w 

War  and  conflict,  then,  have  not  a  mystic  basis  simply 
because  on  the  mystic  basis  conflict  yields  to  unfolding. 
A  ntystic,  in  fact,  is  one  who  enters  the  kingdom  of 
reality  with  the  avowed  object  of  attaining  a  reasonable 
self-interest  in  that  kingdom.  Nowadays  he  has  no 
illuAon  about  renunciation,  and  does  not  seek  to  become 
merged  or  lost  in  something  or  other.  On  the  contrary, 
he  hopes  to  find  and  assert  his  individualised  soul,  sijd 
to  attain  its  highest  strengi^  and  power  by  the  simpta 
process  of  unfolding  in  harmony  with  its  spiritual 
environment  And  it  is  coneeiTabie  tlut  as  he  gradually 
finds  and  develope*  kia  CMI  m  iffuit,  so  all  ma^*^- 
objects  become  not  oa^  MiMiiiiBiMi  bat  isviiiU*  t» 
turn.  As  he  ■■ifji  k»  mm  «k*  IkkL  And  itra«U>- 
way  all  the  tkiaca  W  kM>«%  tk*  bwiM  of  k»  !«•  gm* 
pkysieal  aeedi,  aU  tkat  vatwMl  civiliaatian  has  cMr 


plicated,  piled  and  fastened  upon  him,  falls  to  the 
ground.  He  wants  these  things  no  longer.  His  soul 
ffill  transmute  Soul  into  sustenance.  And  as  soon  as 
Soul  rules  the  body  it  will  transmute  that  into  its  own. 
So  he  turns  from  physical  to  soul-subsistence.  The 
natural  effect  of  this  development  and  the  absence  of 
disturbing  forces,  is  the  growth  of  inward  peace  and  the 
consciousness  that  only  through  peace  can  man  attain 
the  highest  strength  and  power.  The  inference  from 
all  this  is  that  men  must  first  be  at  peace  with  their  own 
selves  before  they  can  be  at  peace  with  each  other's 
self. 

•        »        » 

So  it  comes  to  this,  that  War  or  Conflict  is  the  sign  of 
man's  physical  consciousness ;  peace  or  unfolding,  of  his 
mystic  consciousness.     This  distinction  may  be  applied 
to  plays.    And   if,  as    I   believe,    drama   exists  funda- 
mentally in  the  motions  of  a  fluid  universe,   and  has, 
therefore,  a  mystic  basis,  only  those  plays  which  unfold 
in  harmony  with  these  motions,  may  be  said  to  be  truly 
dramatic.    But  I  need  not  examine  the  point  now.     I 
hope  to  return  continually  to  this  subject  of  the  mystic 
basis  of    Drama.     The    definition    of    Drama  and   the 
drama  as  un-warlike,  affords  a  clue  to  the  position  of 
the  English  theatre  and  form  of  play  both  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  war.     Roughly  speaking,  when 
war  broke  out  both  the   English  theatre   and  play  had 
become  thoroughly  Germanised.     I  had  just  published 
a  book  on  this  aspect,  of  which  the  "  Saturday  Review  " 
said:  "The  book  is  a  long  blast  in  favour  of  looking  at 
the  theatre  m  a  true_  prospective.    London  is  nowhere 
and  nothing  so  far  as  the  European  art  of  theatre  is 
concerned.    It  gets  every  vital  idea  after  every  other 
European    capital    has    discarded    it.  .  .  .  We    cannot 
(lance  or  sing  or  produce  plays  or  light  a  stage  without 
celebrating  as  a  novelty  something  which  has  already 
been  e.xhausted  in  Moscow  or  Berlin."     Lideed,  as  the 
book  shows,    English    producers    have    been    busy    for 
some  time  filching  German  ideas,  notably  those  concern- 
mg  the  Repertory  Theatre,  ensemble  acting,  National 
theatre  and  the  application  of  the  new  principles  of  art 
to  the  theatre.     Likewise   the   English   playwright  has 
borrowed   the    German    dialectical    form  of  play.     Mr 
Bernard  Shaw  seized  on  the  form  as  the  most  suitable 
or  agitating    the    coufatry  with    Fabian  schemes.     Li- 
eUectually  speaking,  "the  drama"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  was  thoroughly  militarised 


actor-manager's  ideal  is  to  produce  a  workmahlike  act 
governed   by   the  commercial  laws  of  stagecraft.    His 
great  busmess  m  producing  is  to  please  the  public  and 
get  knighted.     In  other  words,  to  make  a  show  of  him- 
self.    Ho    he    is    guided    by    two    principles.     The  first 
prmciple  is  that  the  interest  should  be  concentrated  on 
him  by  every  hackneyed  iiiechanical  device.     The  second 
prmciple  is  that  the  interest  should  be  concentrated  on 
hun  by  the   subordinate    mimes.     The    principles    are 
applied    to    the    speech    and   acting,    and   not   to   the 
decorated  screen  projected  by  the  act  in  order  to  conceal 
the  bare  waUs  of  the  stage  and  to  heighten  its  own 
Illusion.     Obviously  he  does  not  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  screen,  nor  its  acting  value,  and  is  there- 
fore unable  to  make  it  act.     The  result  is  an  enormous 
waste  of  money  and  material.     Hugh  sums  are  spent  on 
the      real  thmg"  when  an  inartistic  substitute  would 
do.      Interest   is   centred    and   frittered    away   on   im- 
significant  objects.     And  no  intelligent  use  is  made  of  - 
decorations.     They  are  false  in  key,  have  no  relation  to 
each  other,  and  are  obscured.    For  instance  in  "  Kismet " 
a  black  figure  is  kept  continually  moving  in  deep  black 
shadow.      Thus,    in   the   act  under  consideration,    the 
screen   (supplied   to   order   by   scene   painter   Harker), 
becomes    an    actor-manager's    crude    device    for     self- 
aggrandisement. 


G«™      "5"",   ,""'"    '^^    ^'^   •>*''«    "Pon  our  study  of 

pre™nTw  "'''  • "'  "^  ^'°«  P'^P''^*^  maintain, "^the 
W  war  ,s  going  to  kill  the  desire  for  war,  it  m^ 

Ere  forn  °  ^'^".'""^  °*  *=°'^i«=*  ^  *»>«  thektre.^ 
my  tt  tlS  ""^*  **'^«''  "  •i""'^  fo"-  PJays  with  a 

Ke  Gel'"'"'-^  ^'*  r"'**  "'«'«'  **»«  encouragement 
t  eTer?on  ofV  '*'  **  u *"*•  .  ^°'  '*  ^»«  ^err^y  in 
"fthemvslv  f  ^^Z";  ^''*'  '"'^*  *^«  '°o«l«™  discovery 
Cha^dt  1^™..°^  ^"^  '^^  bequeathed  it  to  Craig, 
fluid  uj*',!!^!*\l"-     Wagner,  m  fa.t,  introduced  a 


universe    to    the    modem    theatre.  '  Lltimately,  I 


fluid 

•^      -•"■c.oc    10   cne   mo*  

"orid  which  "rTi'"!;'''  ^^^  '^P'"^"  the  grossly  material 
'eod  is  theie  V'T'^"  *»>«  ^'^f'^re.  In  any  case  the 
» search  fnl  ^  Germaa  ideal  has  already  initiated 
ia  the   w?H  "'*™'«=y'  this  being  the  first  essential  step 

qualities  of  Th/^r  '""i  ^*  «*'™'^  principles  and 
»ar  as  wf  li       Universal   Spirit  in  the  theatre.     The 

"■"■nent  i.^CrAv'"'  T^?^^  ^"^  »«•«=•».  «»«i  for  the 
»^W  An  fw  '*™  '^  disappeared  from  the  London 
■«telli«en:  ;„"i*'.  ••eniain*  is  the  raak  odour  of  un- 
I'li'ys  tUtTii  °°  ''■°°'  "  Ki»«^t."  -ad  two  recruiting 
Pageant  J™,,'^  "P-to-date  variety  of  Parker's  Potted 
'■"Other  til  V'"^u'^  **"'  foolishness  of  the  latter 
""''ivesolong  stupidity  of  "Kismet"  need 

"Kig  n  •  »  • 

P'ay  Produpfi!'^*™,^'^*'*  **^  commercial  conception  of 

"'  Pwducinff        'n«»n»^  by  the  respective  conceptions 

"  "The  Con^  ^  ;    The  act  in  question  is  descril>ed 

courtyard  o*  a  Poor  House.  "    Tho  , 


The  ideal  of  the  artist  is  different.     He  seeks  to  pro- 
duce an  act,   having  balance   and  harmony  in  all  its 
parts  and  in  which  everything  is  subordinated  to  attain 
a  single  effect.     His  first  business  is  to  determine  the 
screen  demanded  by  the  act.     His  second,  to  keep  the 
Imes  and  colours  moving,  composing  and  recomposing 
to  suggest  the  unfolding  of  the  dominant  and  subordinate 
motives.       In  the  act  in   question  he  is  given   a  love 
motive  which  he  is  asked  to  unfold  by  means  of  three 
or  four  characters  and  his  stock  in  trade  of  symbolic 
Ime  and  colour.     Let  us  suppose  that  he  sees  this  love 
motive  creating  the  self-protective  illusion  of  a  court- 
yard whose  walls  are  neutral  in  tone  and  Arabian  in 
architecture.      Across  this  background  he  draws  a  veil 
of  grey  and  deep  blue  rfiadows.     In  thua  starting  with 
a  cold  register  of  neutralised  reds,  yellows,  and  greens 
he  would  not  only  suggest  the  unhappy  mood  of  the 
woman  awaitmg  her  lover,  but  allow  himself  scope  for 
lifting  the  veil  by  raising  the  colours  as  the  act  pro- 
ceeds.    In  order  to  show  the  process  of  lifting  the  veil 
let  me  briefly  describe  one  or  two  details  of  the  produc- 
tion.    The  first  scene  of  the  act  is  simply  a  preparation 
scene.     The  love  woman  is  expecting  her  lover,  and  the 
author  has  provided  her  with,  an  attendant  old  woma» 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  his  entrance.    Both  are 
seated   centre.     In   Mr.    Oscar  Asche's   production   the 
love  woman  wears  a  meaningless  costume  and  is  seated 
before  a  loom  with  two  balls  of  unimportant  coloured 
wool.     In  the  reconstmcted  scene  she  is  dressed  in  grey 
blue   and   seated   against  the  blue   black  doorway  up 
centre.    In  front  of  her  is  a  green  loom  with  four  balls 
of  coloured  wool,  green,  violet,  yeUow,  and  red.     Above 
the  doorway  is  a  balconied  window  draped  with  touches 
of  bright  colour  expressing  joy  and  passion,   and  an- 
nouncing the  coming  of  the   lover.     Everything  being 
ready  for  his  entrance  the  old  woman  exits.    As  she 
does  so  the  veil  begins  to  lift  and  the  colours  brightom  - 
The  grey  blue  love  woman  crosses  l.   and  places  the 
green  loom  against  the  deep  violet  door.    She  returns 
centre  and  scatters  the  baUs  of  coloured  wool  with  rapid 
movements  of  expectant  joy.     (At  the  Globe  Theatre  no 
use  was  made  of  the  woohi  or  the  colours.     They  were 
packed  m  odd  comers  and  left  there.)    The  light  through      - 
the  arched  opening  a.  begins  to  intensify  and  floods  the 
woman  and  the  a.  half  of  the  scene  with  a  rich  joyous 
yeUow,  while  a  red  lime  thrown  on  the  l.  half  of  the 
scene  mtensifies  the  reds  and  gives  a  purple  tint  to  tiie 
shadows.     The  latter  half  of  the  seene  is  kept  in  shadow 
to  indicate  the  coming  of  the  woman's  father  and  the 
^adow  fljrown  by  him  upon  the  love  interest      The 
blMki  are  now  violet,  the  grey  rwis,  crimson  and  tiiO' 
yellows,  full-bodied  orange.     A  note  of  red  ^n  tie  lamp 
at  the  balcony  window  annooaoes  the  approach  of  the 
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lover.  At  a  cue  from  the  love  woman  the  lover  enters 
through  the  arched  opening  b.  in  the  full  flood  of  the 
yellow  light  in  which  he  remains  bathed  throughout. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  neutral  costume  and  carries  a  cloak 
with  two  surfaces,  one  neutral,  the  other  crimson.  He 
use*  the  crimson  to  intensify  certain  love  passages.  For 
instance,  as  he  makes  a  passionate  promise  to  return 
this  passage  of  rich  crimson  added  to  the  rich  orange 
and  intense  blue  purptes,  together  with  the  energy  of 
—  line  of  the  architecture,  helps  to  key  the  scene  up  to  its 
highest  note  of  intensity.  Continuing  in  this  way,  then, 
the  artist  produces  the  act.  His  great  aim  is  to  keep 
his  materials  a  part  of  the  fluidity  of  the  drama,  and 
not  to  pour  them  into  a  cast  iron  mould  after  the 
manner  of  the  actor-manager. 

♦        »        • 

It  will  be   gathered  from   this  suggestion  for  recon- 
structing the  principal  love   scene  in   "Kismet"   that 
'  act-designing    and    picture-making    are    not    the    same 
thing.     The  studio  artist  has  in  fact  many  problems  to 
solve  before  he  can  hope  to  take  the  stage.     Not  the 
least  of  these  is  that  dealt  with  in  the   "Mask"   for 
July.     If  he  turns  to  "Some  Architectural  Designs  of 
Padre  Pozzo  (1649-1709)"  he  will  learn  that  in  designing 
for  the  stage  he  has  to  consider  the  problem  of  sight- 
line.     Owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  conven- 
tional theatre  only  one  spectator,  or  row  of  spectators- 
seated  centre  with  heads  raised  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  orchestra— ever  obtain  a  proper  and  full  view  of 
the  stage.     The  others  spectators  merely  get  a  partial 
and  exaggerated  view.     Pozzo,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  show  the  stage  wings  as  we  know  them  to-day,  and 
the  method  of  designing  them,"  has  left  a  number  of 
plans,  some  of  which  the  "  Mask  "  reproduces.     A  study 
of  these  sectional  views  of  the   stage  and  auditorium 
reveals   how    scenery    is   cut    up    and   the    perspective 
altered,  falsified,     and     destroyed     by     the     sight-line 
operating  from  all  parts  of  a  grossly  absurd  auditorium 
I  should  mention  that  the  "Mask"  usually  arrives  so 
late  as  to  be  almost  too  remote  for  review.     The  present 
issue  was  two  months  forthcoming.    It  wore  an  immacu- 
IhXe  golden  dress  and  a  damp  collar.     Can  it  be  that 
Florence  was  reluctant  to  part  with  its  yellow  offspring. 

HUNTLT    CaBTEK. 

THE    SECRET 
OF    DISILLUSIONMENT. 

THERE  are  two   tragedies  in  life,"   said  the   late 
Oscar  Wilde,  "  one  is  not  getting  what  you  want, 
and  the  other  is— getting  it."    What  the  observa- 
"~tI0n  lacks  is  novelty— and  of  course  it  is  as  old  as  the 
hills— it  makes  up  in  epigrammatic  neatness  of  form— 
and  universality  of  application.     We  have  nearly  all  ex- 
perienced that  disappointment  which  follows  the  tame 
dropping  into  our  laps  of  boons  which  we  have  desired 
vainly  so  long  that  we  have  ahnost  become  accustomed 
to  regardmg  them  as  unattainable.     But  we  never  get 
quite  used  to  the  surprise  which  attends  this  disappoint- 
ment.   The  one  thing  that  we  supposed  necessary  to 
our   complete    happiness— be   it    wealth,    fame,    love's 
fulfilment,  or  what  not^is  here  in  our  hands  at  last  ; 
and,  lo  and  behold,  we  are  no  whit  happier  than  we 
were  while  we  lacked  it !    Or  only  so  very  little  happier, 
and  only  for  so  very  short  a  time!    The  glamour  of 
distance  is  replaced  by  the  crude  realism  of  propinquity  • 
the  mingled  pam  and  pleasure  of  desire  by  the  mingled 
pleasure    and    pain    of    possession  —  and    criticism. 
Criticism !  aye,  there's  the  rub :  we  had  so  deliberately 
and  determinedly  ignored  its  possibility  in  connection 
with  the  object  of  our  desire— while  it  was  only  that 
Here,  at  any  rate,  we  had  felt  (because  we  must  and 
wouW  feel  so),  n  a  something  whose  flawloss  perfec- 
tion wiU  convert  into  a  fellow  worshipper  that  little  imp 
which  has  Uught  us  to  mock  at  so  many  former  idols. 
rat,  this  fame,  it  it  not  a  question  of  an  idol  but  of  A 
divinity,  that  it  to  sfty,  an  ideal.    But  the  little  iofp 
of  cnticiHn  )•  not  so  easily  converted:  his  bump  of 
reTereiKM  i«  s«dly  to  «««k;  he  invariably  declines  to 
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become  a  worshipper,  much  less  an  idolater  "Wn~ii 
wood  !  '  he  exclaims,  "  mere  painted  wood,  as  umTz 
credulous  friend.  So  much  for  your  divinity  i  Whf  ■ 
there  ideal  about  painted  wood  ?  "  And  the  worst  «  '! 
18  that  we  ahnost  always  end  by  agreeing  with  him 

How  short-sighted  we  must  have  been.    The  imn 
right  as  usual.     It  is  wood,  after  all."  " 

Such,  almost  but  not  quite  always,  is  the  verdict  «f 
human  consciousness  upon  its  realised  ideals  That  in  t 
say,  that,  almost  but  not  quite  always,  they  come  to  h! 
accounted  worthless,  or,  if  indispensable,  to  be  tak,„ 
as  mere  matters  of  course.  Possession  has  robbed  th™ 
of  nine  tenths  of  their  virtue :  we  wonder  what  on  eJh 
could  have  aUed  us  in  the  days  when  we  craved  them 
so  madly  valued  them  so  highly.  We  must  have  w 
temporarily  mad. 

The  fact  is  that  achievement  is  a  test  of  sincerity 
and  a  test  from  which  very  few  emerge  unscathed.  It 
IS  aJso  a  test  of  the  fastidiousness,  or,  more  often, 
of  the  care  ess  caprice  with  which  we  have  chosen  w 
so-called  "ideals."  Most  people  have  an  unhapBv 
knack  of  persuading  themselves  that  they  cannot  do 
without  anything  which  happens  to  attract  them,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  is  for  the  moment  beyond  their  grasp 
They  do  not  really  want  it;  but  they  allow  themselves 
to  become  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  it  is  indispensable 
Ihat  makes  them  happily  miserable,  because  they  feel 
that  they  have  a  grievance  against  destiny.  There  is 
nothmg  that  sentimental  people— and  most  people  are 
sentimental— enjoy  more.  No  wonder,  then,  that  such 
people  are  disconcerted  whenSronic  destiny  gives  them 
what  they  fancy  they  desire.  They  have  gained  a  white 
elephant,  and  lost  their  pet  grievance.  It  is  in  two  ways 
a  bad  bargam.  Their  white  elephant  is  inconveniently 
real:  it  makes  real  demands,  which  they  are  far  from 
prepared  to  meet.  Their  lost  grievance  made  none  at 
all.  They  have  to  readjust  their  lives  to  the  possession 
of  their  white  elephant :  to  build  a  pagoda  for  it  in 
their  back  garden,  so  to  speak,  and  to  supply  its  abun- 
dant needs.  How  exasperating  that  is  to  a  sentimental 
dreamer,  I  need  scarcely  insist. 

The  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  of  disillusionment 
are  the  almost  negligibly  few  individuals  who  are 
capable  of  genuine  desires.  These  are  they  who  realise 
m  advance  the  claims  which  their  ideal  will  make  when 
It  becomes  an  actuality,  and  quietly  prepare  themselves 
to  meet  them,  should  they  ever  arise.  They  are  con- 
scious from  the  first  of  the  element  of  glamour  which  in 
great  measure  accounts  for  the  attraction  of  their  ideal. 
They  make  proper  allowance  for  that  element,  iriiile 
at  the  same  time  utilising  it  as  a  motive  power  in  work- 
ing for  their  aim.  No  matter  if  it  proves  ephemeral; 
for  the  present  it  exists  and  constitutes  a  9«M«»«f 
power.  Such  people,  even  if,  on  attainment,  they  aw 
conscious  of  some  disillusionment,  are  by  no  means  dis- 
concerted, because  they  have,  all  along,  anticipated  its 
occurrence.  The  predominant  feeling  is  one  of  great 
satisfaction  in  that  they  have  obtained  what  they 
genumely  desired.  That  it  proves  itself  real  by  par- 
ticipatmg  in  the  general  imperfection  of  reality,  is  fw 
from  being  a  grave  deduction  from  its  value  in  their 
^es:  is,  ii^eed,  a  main  factor  of  its  abiding  charm. 
Having  achieved  one  aim  of  existence,  they  go  on  to 
strive  for  the  next. 

C^ABUis  J.  Whimi. 
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ECSTASIES. 
When  you  approach 
I  close  my  eyes 
To  listen  better. 
For,  like  the  wind, 
ttunning  through 
The  eolian  harp 
Your  love, 
The  sight  of  you, 
Tour  very  recollection. 
Bestirs  a  music  in  me 
Fulfilling  the  promise 
Of  instnunents. 


CONTRASTS. 

When  you  are  not  by  my  side,  dearest. 

You  are  a  stranger.  j 

You  do  not  love  me. 

I  do  not  love  you. 

You  might  be  an  hemisphere  away 

Or  dead, — . — '- 


When  you  are  by  my  side,  dearest. 

Nothing  exists  but  you. 

In  you  are  sun  and  warmth  and  light 

And  consolation 

And  the  very  air  I  breathe, 

I  am  through  you. 

When  you  depart 

I  fa'i  into  space 

Darkness  closes  round  me, 

I  sink  within  myself 

And  would  fain  be  nothing 

And  sleep. 

Until  the  hour  of  your  return 

And  I  am  faced  by  the  pain 

Of  meeting,  or  not  meeting  you. 

RONDEAU. 

I  never  even  saw  you 
But  I  felt  you 
And  heard  you. 

Not  a  word  had  you  spoken 
And  I  knew  your  desire. 
I  felt  your  caress 

Before  your  lips  touched  mine. 


M.  C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOT!  TO  C0E8E8P0HpBfflT8.-IKAiZ,  fuito  wiUing  to  publM  lettT, 
(W  «""""  *•  ^'"T"'  "*  "***  "  *  onndition  of  publication 

Znlil  ri'l"  ^  '^-  "f  '«"*  oorrffondrnt  ,h<mU  V 
i*pplted  to  the  Mditor.—Kj). 


intelhgibly  express  the  motive  of  the  average  Briton  in 
favouring  war  against  Germany.  Miss  Marsden  gives 
no  help  except  some  vague  phrases  about  status  and 
prestige.  I  don  t  know  anyone  who  has  any  status  or 
prestige,  or  wants  any  (I  know  I  don't),  yet  I  know 
some  hundreds  of  people  quite  ardent  for  the  war,  and 

-^f^T^r    XI   '"'^«°''^  *°  "^  *^^"  li^«8-     The  fact  is 
that  the  Hunjanitarianism,  which  Miss  Marsden  thinks 

Intr!I«t\r  r  ^"1"*'*'  '«  ^^o"*  *»»«  strongest 

Interest  there  is.  None  but  a  few  elementary  physical 
needs  are  anything  like  so  strong.     He  who  c^  enhst  it 

to  enTis"?r  ^  ''^  ''^^'  *''''*  ''  ^^^  *"  '■'^^^  t'y 

fiJhw'""^^r*^V°"!"'*'''"'  Belf-interest  of  the  non- 
fighters.  Miss  Maxsden  will  reply.  Perhaps  so ;  but  in 
that  case    why   caJI  it   poetic    babble?    For   most  non 

ofiZ  ^11?°""^^^  ?«''**"•  "^^  '*>«  '^""^^ti^e  interest 
of  2,000  million  people  makes  a  force  which  the  force- 
worshipper  must  respect  at  his  peril.  That  is  why 
noble  eloquence"  is  not  a  mere  sentimental  satis 
faction  to  onese  f,  as  Miss  Marsden  seems  to  think  but 
a  very  practical  weapon;  it  cements  a  million  weak 
fibres  into  a  club  which  would  defy  the  axe  of  the  super- 

speaks  of  the  super-man  now.  I  regret  to  see  her  so 
Ttnl:'"^  f  ''"'''"  ^^°°  ^  '°  '^■*  defraud  her  7t 

opLTornrfo^rit)^  ^«°^^^  ''-^'  ^^^  ^-^^<^ 

tu^i^tT^f'T'^  sentiment  ,s  stronger  than  melinite  or 
turpinite,  for  it  always  controls  them.  Has  not  Miss 
Marsden  observed  the  equisite  humane  sentiments  wS 
the  Kaiser  distributes  from  aeroplanes  in  Poland  a^d 
which  rises  m  chorus  from  all  the  German  newTan^ 
and  in  the    letters    found  on    German    sold^er?'^  Mere 

X'XiXe^^^hrb-r--  ^^-p'etJi:^ 

not  thmk  so  now,  but  most  of  the  neoole  T  m»»f\l^ 
especially  the  young  ones.  As  fo/^exlder  iJ:; 
heard  anyone  admire  him  yet.  Napoleon  would  hive 
been  a  better  example  for  Miss  Marsden,  only  she 
chooses  him  as  a«    example  of    failure  unus^'^tl 


Alston,  Cumberland. 


Caldwull  Harpub. 
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CONSCIENCE  AND  INTEREST. 

To  th  Editor,  The  Egoist. 

8om.  «^*  remarks  on  classification  seem  to  have  had 
me  effect  on  Miss  Marsden,  and  she  now  recognises 
«one  person  can  belong  to  several  classes,  whether 

feature  if  ?  '^  ^^  ^"^'^^^'^^  °'  ^^  «»«•«  °ther 
absent  !i  ^''  *"  '  ^^'"^  '^^'"•e.  "  initiative  is  never 
mZ'y  "^"'^  *''"'«  »"*«•"  This  is  what  makes 
Sr,  ?  *n°"*  '^"""^  '^"'•^^^  "^  »Pt  t°  be  mere 
Hiss  V„?'w  ^"''i{''°''  fy  to  show  that  some  more  of 
2  Marsden's  philosophy  is  merely  verbal. 

wTtTr' '  ^^  ^'■''^'**  *"■«  ""t  different  persons,  they 
1^  uL  T  ^a"^'^  '^'^  '"""  *^"»  ""^es.  The  Archist, 
«»t8blTsh  "!r"1*°  *  definition,  is  "one  who  seeks  to 
i»terMt  of  tK  a'"*  °i  ^^  "''"  interests."  Now  the 
'"e  rules  L  ^^^'='»^*  i"  to  live  in  a  world  where  no 
»w  thi»  i7  ?  ''  °-  ■^^'"'e  every  Anarchist  seeking  to 
Wen  tTlu  **/^»^t-  <By  the  way,  I  wishMiss 
«ource  th-n  .u  "**"  '**'■  '^e''  "^""^^  'ro™  some  other 
It.i8  inrf  A  •"'""'"'ked  sad  confusing  Greek  roots). 
""terests  «!•  n*  °*°**  ludicrous  error  to  assume  that 
y«  the  iZ  ,  «»*terial-(page  343  of  the  last  issue)- 
"  poetic  h»>.Ki  *I!^T^  '*  *****  immaterial  interests  are 
fights  to  •'»•  \.  ^°^<iy  ^ith  any  strength  ever  really 
•"t  I  Zh  *  •  **"*  Wrong,"  thinks  Miss  Marsden, 
*■  m  vaw  some  other  set  of  words  which  will 
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VIII.— Fbeuebick  Dbubs  a»d  the  Retention  o» 

InTUITIVB    SlWSIBIIJTY. 

TF  a  composer  be  judged  chronologically,  that  is,  as  a 
1  contemporary  of  the  generation  in  which  he  made 
his  first  appearajice— then  Frederick  Delius  (born 
at  Bradford,  1863)  cannot  be  justly  numbered  among  the 
advance  guard  of  contemporary  music.  But  by  reason 
of  the  highly  evolved  qualities  of  thought  and  expres- 
aon  evmced  in  his  work,  he  must  be  accounted  as 
among  the  pioneers  of  liberated  musical  creation,  his 
conceptions  being  fully  abreast  of  the  most  expressive 
spint  of  the  present,  while  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
sentimentality,  artificiality  and  vulgar  realism  produced 
By  ttomanticism  and  Wagnerian  conceptions  which  were 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  his  advent. 

Proceeding   from    a   nature    extremely    sensitive   and 

re^oofive  to  the  most  subtle  influences  and  suggestions, 

wwe  18  m  hiff  music   no  submersion   of  individuality. 

iliroughout  his  writings,   from  the   earliest  works   on- 

J^a,  IS  discemable  a  superaction  of  strong  personal 

teehag  on  even  the  most  powerful  extraneous  impres- 

Mons  which  grows  more   pronounced   with   every    new 

wh,-  fc  '?•  P''°P°'^i°n  to  the  wider  range  of  forces   with 

"""''''  «'er-expanding  consciousness  is  brought  into 

ontact.    From   this  concentration   springs  naturally   a 

oeiicate  stram    of   reflective   thought,    which,    entering 

^10  and  permeating  his  art,  entirely  excludes  tke  type 

»i  imihteHigent  sensuality  which  generally  prevails  in 

wnobonal  music.      Nor  is  this  mental  element  marred 

^    any    esoteric    affectation     or    abstract    tendency. 

msnating  directly  from  an  acute  realisation  of  emo- 

onai  forces,   combined  with   a   swift  and  penetrative 

L^    r°  "^  *''*''■  *^o^  »nd  interaction  on  his  mental 

i^wonahty,  the  thought  of  the  composer  is  expressed 

emnh  *°  .""timacy    of  musical   utterance    which,    while 

ham        ""*  't8  individual  nature,  gives  to  it  a  broad. 


'an  appeal.    This  delicate  bahwce  between  emotion 


«d  mleUect  is  an  un&iling  characteristic 'of  DeKusT 
?eehn  """j**™**   consistently    throughout    his    work. 


fomiT''  *".  t**""****  •«>  seemingly  inseparable  to  him, 
^^^«  the  essential  aad  equal  haHea  •«  artistic 
diZr"'  "'■  ^"  it .  pmatls  ia  his  compositions  to 
^  exactly  th«  KwMk  ot  SKh,  both  mental  mad 
^tory  elements  hrnkf  ftlMd  into  a.  ladMsiU. 
wkn  L^  contr»Hlisti|wtiM  to  iMuiy  modem  e«ati«MM 
or  n!!  Jl'^  ^^"^^  "Mitii—  Iff  •  dM««naUs  proMM 
h«i!^'^'°'*=«*  •■•ft*^  Ddit-,  app«r..t)y  ayyM> 
''M  "'■■■■■■■M  •!  !■  still  iatnitiTsly,  sxyt- 


riencing   moods   and   sensations    and   translating   them 
instantaneously  and  simultaneously  into  a  subtle  musical 
phraseology  which   completely  reveals  and  illuminates 
their  intellectual  force.     But  while  produced  from  such 
highly  sensitive  sources,  his  music  is  never  sensational, 
being  endowed  with  a  natural  lyricism   of   expression 
which    is   purely   spiritual   in   effect  though   essentially 
human  in  conception.     A  direct  connection  with  reality 
is   always   maintained,    though   realism   is   consistently 
repudiated  together  with  everything  approaching  prolix 
detail.       With   instinctive   comprehension   Delius  pene- 
trates    beneath     psychological    complexities    to    their 
fundamental  causes  and  presents  them  reduced  to  their 
bare  essentials.      Above  aU,  he  ia  never  imitative  or 
reconstructive.       His  mental  vision  is  entirely  untram- 
melled   by    conventional    or    sentimental    associations, 
while,    at   the   same   time,    he    possesses   an   inherent 
capacity  for  discerning  subtle  analogies  and  correspond 
dences    between    seemingly    unrelated     elements    and 
factors.      Hence  emotions  and  sensations  come  to  him 
with  untainted  freshness,  and  are  rendered  again  with 
a  frank  naivete  of  thought  which  transcends  ordinary 
musical  comment,  and  whicli,  1^  its  originality  of  inter- 
pretation,  presents  them  under  such  absolutely   novel 
aspects  that  they  are  in  a  sense  recreated.     It  ia  this 
virginity    of    expression    which    above    all    else    distin- 
guishes the  music  of  Delius.      By  him,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  composer,  may  be  claimed  tha  realisa- 
tion   of    Guyan's    artistic    ideal:    truly    "Q    s'agit    de 
retrouver,  par  la  force  de  la  pens^e  rifUclus,  I'incon- 
sciente  naivete  de  1' enfant. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  possession  of  suck  an 
extraordinary  temperament  is  productive  of  an  unnaual 
selection  of  themes.  But  while  unconventional  his 
choice  is  never  eccentric,  nor  is  his  techniiyM  at  all 
marked  by  conscious  mannerisms.  Independent  in  form 
and  absolutely  free  from  affectation,  exaggeration  or 
rhetoric,  his  music  is  expressed  in  concise  imagery  and 
with  a  i&rectness  of  utteraaes  wbishi  renders  each  work 
an  epitome  of  force  and  clarity. 

His  first  catalogued  work  ia  a  T<gnd  for  violia,  witb 
orchestral  accompanimMMk,  oMtpaaadl  1MB,  and  first 
produced'  at  a  concert  ia  Ttiijkia.  IBBti.  The  score  stiS 
sxists  in  maouscript,  but  »  nupwhlishirf 

Bia  second  listed  intf  ttitina.  composed  1803,  a 
FaaiMSgr  Overture  for  gi«N4  oaebMira.  entitled  "Over 
tb»  Bii*  and  Far  Away,"  t|l<w|k  Mtens^  the  impres- 
sion of  his  native  WoUb,  is  eorionsly  significant  ^oi 
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considered  in  connection  with  his  characteristic  mental 
ten^NMiM,  In  thit  work  it  evokMl  an  iiiiage  of  the 
resilesmeas  which  the  monotony  of  conTentional  tUougHt 
provoke*  in  the  individual  consciousneM.  "  Once  upon 
a  time,"  of  the  fairy  tale*,  "Long  ago  in  Greece,"  of 
the  legends,  "Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away"— these 
are  but  terms  with  a  common  significance  indicating, 
not  a  determinate  place  or  period,  but  the  visionary 
conception  created  by  a  desire  for  adventure,  by  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  commonplace.  "  Over 
the  Hills  and  Far  Away "  is  the  country  of  spiritual 
possibilities,  th^  presence  of  which  we  discern  over  all 
uncrossed  ridges,  beyond  all  horizons,  round  all 
unturned  corners,  and  in  the  scent  which  drifts  over 
unsormountable  garden-walls  and  impenetrable  hedges. 
Delius  in  his  Fantasy  Overture  interprets  this  elusive 
theme  with  the  utmost  intimacy,  enhancing  it  with  the 
memory  of  early  associations  and  the  glamour  of  first 
aspirations. 

The  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  C  minor,  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  written  1897,  differs  in  many  ways 
from  the  general  character  of  Delius'  work.  Produced, 
presumably,  by  the  mental  experiences  of  the  inter- 
vening years,  it  is  less  subjective  than  the  work  which 
precedes  it,  the  purely  personal  idiom  of  the  composer 
being  modified  by  the  somewhat  obtrusive  presence  of 
foreign  influences.  But  though  obviously  reminiscent 
in  certain  passages  it  evinces  considerable  originality 
when  viewed  in  comparison  with  other  works  of  the 
same  period,  and  may  be  defined  as  an  extension  of  the 
thoughtful  trend  exhibited  in  certain  woiks  by  Grieg, 
to  which  in  conception  and  treatment  it  approximates. 
Though  more  formal  and  objective  than  the  majority 
of  Delius'  compositions,  the  mental  and  emotional 
elements  underlying  the  music  are  unobscured  by 
technical  artifice  or  sensational  effect.  The  part  for 
the  solo  instrument,  which  in  works  of  this  type  is 
generally  disproportionate,  is  treated  with  extreme  care, 
and  is  not  permitted  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the 
general  scheme. 

The  Norwegian  Suite  for  grand  orchestra,  composed 
1897,  is  remarkable  in  that  it  reveals  a  humorous  vein 
of  thought  unexpected  in  a  temperament  so  subjective 
as  that  of  Delius,  .but  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
strong  human  sympathies  evident  in  all  his  work.  A 
concert  arrangement  of  the  incidental  music  written  by 
Delius  for  Heiberg's  satirical  drama  "  Folkeraadet,"  its 
thematic  material  is  modelled  on  Norwegian  national 
idioms  (including  a  caricature  of  the  Norwegian 
National  Anthem),  which,  treated  with  exaggerated 
bombast  and  sentimental  fervour,  are  made  the  medium 
for  a  delicate  sarcasm  which  is  in  no  way  C3'iiical,  being 
taerely  directed  against  the  thoughtless  mass  emotion 
which  generally  underlies  patriotic  expression.  The 
first  performance  of  this  music  in  Christiania  aroused 
a  storm  of  violent  protest.  Stttng  to  exasperation  by 
the  combined  irony  of  play  and  music  an  angry  member 
of  the  audience  discharged  a  revolver  at  the  composer, 
but  fortunately  missed  his  object. 
~  The  mnsie  drama  Koangs,  written  1996-7,  is  founded 
on  a  theme  taken  from  the  life  of  the  mid-American 
negroes,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  atmospheric  painting. 
The  Dance  of  Life,  a  tone  poem,  written  1898,  is  the 
initial  expression  of  the  composer's  rhythmic  conscious- 
ness, not  in  the  technical  sense,  but  in  its  relationship 
to  the  dynamic  movements  of  life.  Both  these  works 
are  unpublished.  The  latter  is,  however,  very  signifi- 
cant when  taken  in  relation  to  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
position which  immediately  succeeds  it. 

Paris :'  the  Song  of  a  Great  City,  a  noctnme  for  grand 
orchestra,  composed  1890,  marks  a  fresh  stage^  in  the 
evolution  of  Delius'  musical  thought.  His  earlier 
writing  is  obsessed  by  a  mental  trend  which  is  almost 
entire^  insular,  being  produced,  not  by  comprehensive 
feeling,  but  by  an  absorption  in  subjective  moods.  In 
this  work  Delias  attains  a  broader  sensibility  and  a 
wider  intellectual  consciousness.  Intersected  by  pas- 
sionate cnrrents  of  emotion  and  vibrating  with  ccMicen- 
trated  vitality,  the  music  is  imbued  with  an  intenlely 
human  sympathy.  Bat  the  kaleidoscopic  effects  of  light, 
poloor  and  movement  with  wbich  the  work  aboonda  are 


treated  subtly  and  evocatively  as  intellectual  mcd. 
not  in  a  realistiie  fashioa.     Thus  tk«re,is  no  conjw"' 
of  images,   no  jdiffusftness,    ho  irrelevant  detail 


lion 


forces  of  life  a.h  expressed  in  their  broad  ^Zoin...! 
diacerned  from,  a  comprehensive  and  indiv 
point.      While  the   feeling  expressed   emai.,.,co 
evidently,     from    the    realiaation     of    general*'  fo 


atand- 


awakened  by  the  multiple,  pulsing  life  of  a  m^Z 
capital,  the  personal  thought  of  the  composer  remain 
distmct,  undominated  by  the  group  sensations  whi.k 
it  mterprets.  "'^" 

In  the  music  drama,  A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet  afte 
the  novel  "  Romeo  und  Julie  auf  dem  Dorf,"  by  Gottfried 
Keller,  composed  1900-2,  Delius'  interpretative  quality^ 
thought  is  markedly  apparent.  '  Taking  for  his  text  a 
work  which  is  full  of  intense  and  fundamental  emotions 
Delius  makes  no  attempt  to  express  these  forces  in  their 
dynamic  aspects,  while  avoiding  equally  the  accumula- 
tion of  tedious  emotional  data  which  encumbers  the 
average  psychological  work  and  obscures  its  direct 
appeal.  No  exploitation  of  analytical  dexterity,  no 
working  up  of  theatrical  effects  can  be  disceroed 
Unobscured  by  rhetoric  or  vague  symboKsm  the  music 
concentrated  in  the  clear  human  types  of  the  dramatic 
text,  reveals  its  underlying  impulses  by  a  series  of 
intuitive  flashes  and  interprets  their  significance  with 
an  unshrinking  intimacy  of  thought.  In  this  instinctive 
penetration  and  concise  presentation  of  emotional 
impressions  Delius  surpasses  all  the  dramatic  composers 
preceding  him.  He  can  mfike  a  single  phrase  more 
'  eloquent  and  lucid  than  a  whole  act  of  Wagnerian 
opera. 

In  Margot  la  Rouge :  a  Night  in  Paris,  a  music  tragedy 
in  one  act,  composed  1902,  Delius  directs  his  intuitive 
sensibilities  into  more  complex  channels.  The  text  by 
Rosenval  deals  with  the  lower  Bohemian  life  of  Paris. 
Here  we  once  more  come  into  touch  with  the  forces  of 
a  great  city.  But  whereas  "  Paris  "  deals  with  the  mass 
emotions  in  the  cumulative  effects  of  modern  life,  here 
one  obtains  them  in  their  concentrated  aspects. 

Appalachia— Variations  on  an  Old  Slave  Song,  for 
grand  orchestra  and  final  chorus,  composed  1903— though 
nominally  based  on  a  negrc-song  of  the  southern  states, 
is  naore  truly  the  record  of  a  realisation  of  mental  and 
spiritual  sensibilities  which  became  active  during  the 
early  years  spent  by  the  composer  as  an  orange  planter 
in  ^lorida.  .  Here,  as  explained  by  the  composer  in  » 
forenote,  one  has  a  mental  snbtilisation  of  the  [irimi- 
tive  energy  underl3ring  the  negro  songs  and  dances. 
Though  somewhat  deliberate  and  retrospective  in 
character,  the  original  impressions  from  which  the  music 
springs,  being  reviewed  from  a  subsequent  meditative 
standpoint,  the  dominant  quality  of  thought  in  no  way 
mitigates  the  freshness  of  the  impressions  presented. 
Here,  as  in  all  his  work,  the  strong  personal  feeb'ng  of 
Delius  prevents  him  from  drifting  into  abstraction^. 
The  concentrated  moods  underljring  the  music  are  m 
direct  association  with  Ufe,  being  produced  by  the 
emotional  force  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  colour, 
fragrance,  and  atmosphere  of  a  tropical  environment 
combined  with  the  crude  force  of  primitive  peoples. 

Sea  Drift,  a  symphonic  poem  for  baritone  solo,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  composed  1904,  proceeds  from  possibly 
more  elemental  sources.  Dominated  by  an  urgency  of 
impulses  this  work  expresses  an  intense  self-realisation. 
Some  sentences  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  in  reference  to 
certain  modem  poems  seem  to  apply  equally  to  this 
work.  Every  page  of  the  score,  mood,  and  music  "» 
tinged  with  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  a  joy  in  natural 
things."  Here  we  come  into  conununion  with  a  delight 
absolutely  severed  from  associations ;  a  spiritual  ecstasy 
in  sensations  as  spontaneous  as  "a  child  for  the  Br» 
time  on  the  sea-shore  finding  treasures."  Direct  and 
intuitive  in  apprehension  the  spiritual  impetus  obtamea 
from  material  objects  and  their  consequent  sensations 
is  expressed  with  absolute  naivet^.  In  the  broM) 
sombre  mood  of  the  orchestral  introduction  in  whiclij 
notwithstanding  its  melancholy  there  is  nothing  ''f*'?*T 
or  morbid,  and  more  particularly  in  the  wistful,  husheo 
UHHc  with  which  the  chorus  mikes  its  first  entry,  m* 
eortstic    feeling    wUch   dominates   the   work   becoiMS 


evident      "Once    Pawmanok,    when   the   lilac   waa  in 

bloom  "—suddenly  one  feels  that  strange  throat-gripping 
sensation  which  comes  even  before  the  budding  of  leaves 
»ith  the  smell  of  damp  spring  mould  after  the  early 
showers.  "  And  Fifth  Month  grass  was  growing " — 
a  sudden  upward  sweep  of  the  music  and  the  mood  has 
become  definite,  directly  associated  with  material 
presences  inexplicably  green  and  fresh.  The  whole 
influence  is  that  of  correspondences,  the  evocative  effect 
of  environment.  From  this  point  onward  to  the  con- 
tracted emotion  of  the  final  solo  utterance  "  We  two 
together  no  more  "  and  the  solemnly  reiterated  "  Night " 
of  the  concluding  chorus,  the  music  deepens  in  spirit, 
growing  continually  more  concentrated.  The  divisions 
between  feeling  and  expressibn,  emotion  and  thought, 
become  indiscernible.  In  this  thrilling  music,  at  times 
so  intimate  and  elemental  as  to  be  scarcely  articulate, 
one  recognises  a  new  form  of  dramatic  art,  an 
unprecedented  use  of  musical  speech. 

In  the  tone  poem  A  Mass  of  Life,  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra  (text  from  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,"  by 
Friedrich  Nietzsche),  composed  1905,  the  spiritual 
impressions  assimilated  in  the  earlier  rhythmic  works 
receive  an  even  more  pronounced  personal  impetus. 
In  this  work  the  homocentric  image  is  insistently 
dominant.  Sensatory  influences  are  viewed,  not  in  the 
light  of  their  immediate  appeal,  but  in  their  wider 
aspects,  as  indications  of  general  forces  concentrating 
on  the  human  intellect ;  elements  which  it  is  necessary 
to  subordinate  to  directive  intelligence  and  govern  by 
the  individual  impulse.  Here,  again,  the  composer's 
intuitive  perception  obtains.  Analogies  and  corres- 
pondences are  not  investigated  laboriously,  but  are 
deduced  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  telepathy.  The  musical 
treatment  is  extremely  characteristic,  full  of  broadly 
defined  contrasts,  rhythmic  and  chromatic;  all  minor 
details  are  negatived,  the  dramatic  result  being  obtained 
by  cumulative  effect.  Yet  there  is  nothing  sensational 
in  the  music.  The  broad  impressions  presented  are 
entirely  intellectual  in  conception  and  their  appeal  is 
essentially  imaginative. 

Brigg  Fair,  an  English  Rhapsody  for  grand  orchestra, 
composed  1907,  is  based  musically  on  a  Lincolnshire 
folk-song  (collected  in  1905  by  W.  P.  Merrick  from  the 
smging  of  a  coimtryside  vocalist  with  the  aid  of  a 
phonograph),  the  opening  verses  of  which  are  intended 
to  describe  the  sensations  of  a  rustic  lover  as  he 
journeys  on  a  summer  morning] 

"  Er  th'  weiither  fine  aii'  fair," 

to  meet  his  mistress  at  a  country  festival.  Reducing 
the  crude  sentimentality  of  the  text  to  a  series  of  clear 
unftges,  Delius  evokes  and  interprets  the  most  elusive 
elements  of  the  emotions  which  it  endeavours  to 
oipress.  The  simple  theme  becomes  an  epitome  of 
spttitual  awakening,  universal  in  comprehension.  To 
"1  sensitive  natures  there  comes  inevitably  a  period 
that  brings  with  it  something  ecstatic;  a  mental  and 
pnysical  exaltation  in  living  and  feeling;  an  acute 
sppreciation  of  the  subtlest  sensatory  influences.  One 
Mcomes  conscious  of  an  inexplicable  novelty  in  the  most 
ordinary  events  and  objects;  one  feels  possibly  remote 
wd  indiscernible  the  presence  of  things  entirely  fresh 
Wtt  vital.  It  is  as  though  one  were  new-born,  but  with 
M  powers  of  comprehension,  into  a  world  of  strange 
"la  measureless  possibilities.  Guided  by  hia  penetra- 
J'o  mstinct  Delius  in  profoundly  moving  musio  has 
™illed  the  essence  of  thia  subtle  consciousness. 

Through  the  Songs  of  Sunset  (for  baritone  solo. 
wprano  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  on  words  by  Ernest 


"wsen,  composed  1907)  runa  an  under-current  of  some- 

™  overwrought  melancholy  which  is  peculiarly  rare 
« the  exquisitely  balanced  work  of  Delius.  But  as  this 
»  W  perfect  accord  with  the  literary  text  it  can  only 

Mcnbed  to  the  composer's  responsive  temperament. 
(,  '  ""wical  treatment  is  nevertheless  very  subtle  and 
mo  J*""""'''  colouring  rery  delicate,  while  the  dominant 

od  contains  a  lofty  resignation  and  a  sincerity  of 


of  th  7  "^^^^"^  which  is  gxeatly  beyond  ths  inspiratioa 


In  a  Summer  Garden  (tone  poem  for  grand  orchestra, 
composed  1908)  is  a  natural  sequence  to  the  tendencies 
discernible  in  Appalachia  and  Sea  Drift.  But  in  this 
work  is  greater  spiritual  calm  and  more  tender  human 
feeling.  Here  the  influence  of  external  suggestions 
becomes  more  concentrated  and  personal  in  appre- 
hension. The  mind  of  the  composer,  fully  attuned  to 
the  most  elusive  shades  of  feeling,  interprets  external 
correspondences  in  their  most  intimate  aspects  through 
the  inedium  of  deeply  reflective  thought.  Notwith- 
standing the  subtle  atmospheric  painting  by  means  of 
which  the  composer  expresses  himself  this  work,  as  a 
whole,  is  remarkable  for  its  clarity  owing  to  the  corre- 
lative force  of  its  combined  images. 

The  Dance  Rhapsody  (for  grand  orchestra,  including 
heckelphone,  composed  1909>  is  a  development  of  the 
impulses  manifest  in  the  two  tone  poems  Paris  and  A 
Man  of  Life.  But  here  the  superaction  of  personal 
impulses  is  less  impetuous;  the  effect  of  external 
impressions  is  not  so  forcible.  A  sensibility  to  the 
presence  of  extraneous  factors  is  palpable,  but  it  is 
now  a  sensibility  almost  whoUy  intellectual.  Vivid  as 
the  rhythmic  and  harmonic  contrasts  are  they  are  no 
longer  wrung  by  surrounding  influences  from  the  com- 
poser's sensatory  organism,  but  are  the  outcome  of 
deliberative  interpretative  thought.  The  wide  range  of 
elements  entering  into  the  general  Scheme  are  submitted 
to  the  action  of  a  radiative  mental  illumination  pro- 
ceeding outward  from  the  individual  intellect  of  the 
composer.  It  is  as  though  Delius  had  emerged  from 
actual  participation  in  universal  conflict  to  a  mental 
point  of  vantage  whence  he  is  enabled  to  survey  forces 
panoramically  and  compute  their  relative  values.  Thus 
from  this  individual  standpoint  general  elements  are 
contemplated  in  that  dual  aspect  in  which  their  fullest 
significance  can  be  discerned. 

The  Part  Songs  for  mixed  chorus.  Midsummer  Song 
and  On  Craig  Dhu  (on  poems  by  Arthur  Symons),  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  later  development.  The  first 
is  a  mood  of  serene  contemplation  expressed  in  exquisite 
imagery :  the  second  is  tinged  with  more  exalted 
feeling. 

The  Wanderer's  Song,  for  male  chorus  (also  on  a 
poem  by  Arthur  Symons),  is  a  further  expression  of  the 
spiritual  impetus  derived  from  externals  concentrated 
into  a  lyrical  mood.  Its  trend  can  best  be  defined  by 
the  following  lines  of  the  text: 

"  Give  me  a  long  white  road  and  the  grey  wide  path 
of  the  sea 
And  the  winds'   will,   and  the  birds'  will,  and  the 
heartache  still  in  me." 

The  Two  Poems  for  small  orchestra  (1.  On  Hearing 
the  First  Cuckoo  in  Spring;  2.  Siunmer  Night  on  the 
River)  are,  with  the  music  drama  Fennimore  (this 
latter  work  as  yet  unpublished),  amongst  the  latest 
works  of  Delius.  In  these  two  orchestral  poems  Delius 
reaches  the  consummation  of  the  impulses  governing 
his  preceding  works  and  attains  the  height  of  his  lyrical 
expression.  Subtle  in  mood  and  delicately  lyrical  in 
form  these  exquisite  fragments  are  purely  spiritual  in 
expression.  Here  the  composer  extracts  the  essence  of 
external  impressions  in  a  manner  so  purely  personal 
that  one  almost  ceases  to  discern  the  actualities  from 
which  they  emanate.  This  individual  concertration  is 
further  emphasised  by  the  simplified  instrumental 
treatment.  These  pieces  are  scored  for  an  orchestra 
of  very  small  dimensions,  the  first  number  being  written 
for  the  ordinary  strings,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two 
clarinettes,  two  bassoons,  and  two  horns,  an  additional 
flute  being  added  in  the  second  number. 

The  four  volumes  of  songs  (Five  Songs,  Seven  Songs 
from  the  Norwegian  to  poems  by  Bjomsen,  Ibsen,  and 
Vinje,  Three  English  Songs  to  poems  by  Shelley,  and 
Three  Songs  to  poems  by  Paul  Verlaine)  are  amongst 
the  most  characteristic  compositions  by  Delius.  ."The 
love  songs  particularly,  commencing  with  the  Indian 
Love  Song  (of  the  Three  English  Songs)  and  developing 
to  the  subtlety  of  Secret  Love  (of  the  Seven  Songs  from 
the  Norwegian),  are  remarkable  for  a  delicate  volup- 
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tuousness  which  is  expressed  with  an  intimacy  of  self 
revelation  which  purges  from  it  all  save  the  most 
virginal  and  spiritual  feelings.  Others,  such  as  In  the 
Garden  of  the  Seraglio  (Five  Sengs),  II  pleure  sur  la 
ville  (Three  Songs  to  poems  by  Paul  Verlaine),  and  the 
exquisite  lyric  Wine  Roses  (performed  at  the  first  festival 
of  the  Musical  League,  1909)  reveal  the  most  subtle 
analysis  of  subjective  thought  combined  with  a  pene- 
trative intuition  which  have  produced  an  entirely  new 


nic- 


idiom  in  music,  an  intellectual  force  which  hat 
ceeded  in  penetrating  beneath  the  gross  gterilHw""!! 
common  conceptions  and  technical  standards  and  hu 
resuscitated  the  finer  sensibilities  of  which  they  thretten 
to  submerge. 

[Note.— The    writer    of    this    series,    though   now 
prisoner  of  war  in  Germany,  has  managed  to  send  this 
one  article,  but  it  is  improbable  that  any  more  will  let 
through  -while  the  war  lasts.— Eto.] 


'■^iu:^:: 


VIEWS    AND    COMMENTS. 


PURSUANT  on  the  notes  on  "cant"  in  the  last 
issue :  it  is  not  merely  repetition  reduced  to  a 
harmony  which  secures  the  effects :  not  merely 
what  one  says  but  the  way  one  says  it.  I'empo  and 
distribution  of  emphasis  have  effects  equal  to  that  of  the 
prominence  given  to  the  substance  of  the  tag.  For 
instance,  how  a  few  months  ago  the  "best  minds  in 
England"  would  not  have  been  able  to  offer  you  any 
more  scathing  epithet  to  apply  to  the  "disciplinary 
forces  of  order"  than  "Cossacks."  They  would  hurl 
it  with  a  tense-drawn  face  and  with  all  the  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  its  sibilants  of  the  villain  of  melodrama. 
That  was  before  the  Cossacks  became  our  interests' 
very  good  friends:  now  that  this  damaging  force  is  for 
us  we  say  "Cossacks!"  in  that  tone  of  deferential 
admiration  which  recognises  in  them  the  finest  mounted 
force  in  Europe.  The  consideration  which  has  trans- 
formed "this  brick-bat  into  a  bouquet  is  the  sense  that 
now  it  serves  our  interests :  the  unfailing  criterion 
according  to  which  we  decide  to  label  distinction,  fame 
or  notoriety.  Now  add  tempo  to  selectiveness,  repeti- 
tion, harmony,  intonation,  and  emphasis  and  you 
possess  the  recipe  for  concocting  the  impressive 
presentment  of  the  orator,  which  is  cant.  Tempo  is  the 
most  important  ingredient  of  the  "  Impressive,"  as 
might  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  church  organist 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  working  up  his  congregation  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  awe  and  devotion  by  effects 
achieved  from  the  voluntary  "Pop  goes  the  weasel" 
taken  at  slow  tempo.  The  slow  and  measured  diction 
of  the  Impressive  is  net  an  accident:  it  is  part  of  its 

substance. 

»        •        •        » 

The  ordinary  human  animal,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not 
as  obvious  as  at  first  sight  he  appears.  He  has  left  his 
soul  naked  neither  to  his  enemies  nor  to  his  neighbours. 
The  cheap  and  handy  means  of  cant  he  has  converted 
into  the  bricks,  laths  and  plaster  with  which  he  builds 
himself  a  house  of  refuge.  If  his  spiritual  house  is 
even  more  ramshackle  and  jerry-built  than  the  one  in 
which  he  shelters  his  person,  it  nevertheless  often  serves 
him  a  very  good  turn  as  a  protection :  of  which  form  of 
protection  Public  Opinion  is  not  the  least.  Its  protec- 
—tive  ««eetB  earry  just  a»  far  as  it  can  continue  to 
produce  the  impressive,  i.e.,  the  illusion  of  weight ;  with 
those,  however,  who  go  beyond  the  impression  and 
take  to  measuring  its  weight  by  force,  it  proves  to  be 
something  less  of  a  protection  than  a  house  of  lath 
and  plaster :  it  reveals  itself  an  affair  of  wind  and  words 
shot  with  the  lurid  flashes  of  atmosphere  which  oratory 
can  create.  It  proves  a  mirage.  At  the  approach  of 
those  who  are  primed  for  violence  it  vanishes.  Cant — 
the  haven  of  the  feeble  has  this  defect :  it  attracts  those 
who  are  least  in  a  position  to  rely  on  it.  It  has  this 
advantage:  it  screens  the  eyes  of  the  feeble  from  the 
danger  which  impends:  it  gives  the  comfort  of.  safety 
in  the  midst  of  the  perilous ;  it  also  allows  to  the  strong, 
relief  from  the  former's  prying  questioning  as  to  the 
intent  and  possible  effects  of  the  latter's  -activities. 
It  is  potent  to  comfort  and  to  inflate  confidence  for  a 
period,  to  deceive  for  a  period,  to  attract  into  alliance 
fk  few  impressed  ones  may  be;  and  when  real  business 
is  on  foot,  where  strong  and  genuine  interest  meet,  it 
knows  better  than  to  intrude:  it  does  not  hamper  the 
ground ;  it  vanishes  like  a  spent  breath.  It  is  like  those 
accommodating  people  who  recognise  their  "place": 


they  are  great  guns  in  the  kitchen,  but  shrink  to  suitable 
dimensions  in  the  pre'sence  of  their  betters. 

•        •        •        • 

It  is  in  virtue  of  the  vast  extensions  it  has  made  in 
the  realms  of  cant  that  the  period  through  which  we 
are  living  is  called  "  The  Verbal  Age."  It  has  accepted 
the  given  pieces  as  valid  material  for  building  purposes 
with  the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  a  child  of  its  toys. 
It  has  sought  to  "specialise"  as  the  "Constructive" 
age,  and  in  the  diverting  task  of  manipulating  its 
ready-made  materials  it  has  drugged  its  adventurous 
energy  into  a  tamely  pleasant  submission. 

Delineation  of  the  "ways  of  men,"  delineation  with- 
out comment,  is  out  of  the  question :  the  constructive 
ideal  interposes  itself  between  observers  and  what  they 
would  observe.  When  the  ways  "ought"  and  "ought 
not"  to  be  such  and  such  it  addles  the  mind  of  the 
observer  to  be  confronted  with  what  they  actually  are. 
So  they  dispense  with  things  as  they  are  and  soar 
loftily  into  the  "  ideal  "  !  Psychologyi  is  a  farce  because 
it  must  be  "constructive"  too:  mental  scheme-spinning 
is  the  limit  to  which  psychology  aspires  or  can  hope 
to  aspire  as  long  as  words  pass  non-suspect.  Minds 
clogged  up  with  the  cheap  and  all  too  handy  set-systems 
of  words  cannot  generate  the  steady  force  which 
emotional  analysis  requires.  What  view  must  a  mind 
take  of  forces — ^their  origin,  course  or  tendency,  when 
it  is  withering  with  rage  against  them,  not  because  they 
are  hostile,  but  because  they  are  "wrong."  If  they, 
are  "wrong"  the  inference  waits  to  follow:  that  being 
wrong  they  are  not  there:  the  "should  not"  promptly 
is  made  more  valid  than  the  "are."  Forces  accor- 
dingly burst  in  upon  this  verbal  plane  as  disruptive 
forces— all  uncalculated  for  and  sinning  blasphemously 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,,  because  they  have  grown 
athwart  the  spirit  of  the  scheme :  unconcernedly  spoilt 
the  mosaic.  , 

It  cannot  be  expected  to  be  otherwise:  a  matter-ot- 
tact  statement  as  to  existent  forces  could  be  listeneil 
to  only  as  the  out-pourings  of  the  children  of  Beelzebub: 
the  mental  currents  which  carry  in  them  the  momentum 
of  habits  of  thinking  of  generations  cannot  be  doublefl 
back  on  themselves  and  set  in  an  opposmg  direction 
without  giving  rise  to  a  troubling  of  the  watei* 
The  solvent  acid  of  analysis  cannot  be  set  w""!^  ° 
this  age  of  "Causes"  and  "Movements  without 
causing  heart-burnings,  and  causes  and  movemenM  » 
as  far  as  this  age  attempts  to  go.  The  two  run  toST"; 
a  cause  is  a  form  of  activity  energised  by  »  ""^r^ 
which  ensures  it  going  thus  far  and  no  ««»«'■' 
slogan  being  ^be  form  of  speech  which  is  >U'e°**"  ■. 
dam  up  thinking,  while  a  movement  'n«°l^»f  °'y 
tates  a  standing  still;  a  pause  before  'h^.  »■''""  yt^j 
Analvsis  would  gobble  up  the  war-cry  and  t1«  '""""j., 
mental  processes  would  flow  on,  .^JJ^^'^T^^ 
stationary  idea,  and  put  an  end  to  the  '  Cause, 
cries  exist  only  because  they  are  P'-°'f«7^  ^^ 
analysis;  as  ice  exists  only  by  being  P'°*"r\.,rt: 
heat.  Slogans  and  analysis  reqiare  to  ^e  "P*  {^^ 
an  analysed  war-cry  is  a  contradiction,     ine  ^j 

of  an  analytic  spirit  in  this  P'e**y-P''*ZLiiSion. 
"  problems"  and  catch- words  would  mean  ^^T^" 
It  would  produce  only  such  a  sohition  of  the  PTT^JJ^ 
as  fire  would  with  the  proWems  set  out  on  ^^  ^^ 
board :  solve  them  by  destroying  them :  tue  w-  ^ 
to  be   desired  by  the  posers  of  problems.     "-* 


keeping  the  catch-word  intact  can  the  problem  with  its 
accompan.ving  "cause"  be  made  permanent,  and  the 
to^^o  about  verbalities  kept  up.  And  failing  verbalities 
only  forces  remain,  and  force  is  too  violent,  unmanage- 
able, unimpressible  by  oratory,  to  hold  anything  save 
horror  for  a  delicate  age. 

»        •        »        • 

'  Turned,  for  instance,  on  that  problem  of  "  emancipa- 
tion," analysis  reveals  this  alluring  seducer  of  the 
energies  of  centuries  with  a  clarity  which  the  lovers 
of  liberty— the  friends  of  freedom— can  ill  brook.  It 
appears  as  yet  one  other  of  the  screens  of  illusions  by 
which  cant  veils  the  harder  necessities:  and  emanci- 
pators as  the  comforting  deceivers  of  the  people.  Yet 
many  of  the  "  saviours  of  the  people  "  are  earnest,  and 
would  learn,  if  they  could,  why  the  efforts  of  the 
freedom-winners  result  ever  in  a  flow  and  ebb  of 
achievement  which  mounts  onward  only  to  draw  back. 
By  seeking  after  a  freedom  which  is  not  synonymous 
with  powerdom,  but  which  it  is  tacitly  and  otherwise 
implied  to  be,  they  encourage  the  unintelligent  revolt 
against  the  "nature  of  things,"  but  not  the  only 
kind  of  revolt  which  is  worth  while :  an  individual's 
revolt  against  his  own  failure  to  exploit  the  nature  of 
things.  They  would  appreciate  the  difference  if  they 
saw  it,  but  between  them  and  the  vision  stands  the 
opaque  Word. 

D.  M. 

THE    SONGS    OF    MALDOROR 

By  Tub  Cohtk  de  Lautebamont. 

I.   {continued). 

1  PROPOSE,  without  being  overcome,  to  declaim  in  a 
loud  voice  the  serious  cold  strophes  you  are  going 
to  hear.  Pay  attention  to  what  they  contain,  and 
beware  of  the  painful  impression  which  they  will  not  fail 
to  leave,  like  a  brand,  on  your  troubled  imaginations. 
Do  not  suppose  that  I  am  at  the  point  of  death  for  I  am 
not  yet  a  skeleton  and  age  does  not  cleave  to  my  brow. 
Let  us  therefore  dismiss  all  idea  of  comparison  with  the 
swan  at  the  moment  his  life  takes  wing,  and  only  see 
before  you  a  monster  whose  face  1  am  happy  you  cannot 
perceive ;  yet  the  face  is  le«8  horrible  than  his  soul.  Yet 
I  am  not  a  criminal  .  .  .  enough  of  this  subject.  Not 
long  ago  I  saw  the  sea  again  and  tramped  the  deck  of 
ships  aad  my  memories  are  as  keen  as  if  I  had  left  it 
yesterday.  Nevertheless,  be,  if  you  can,  as  calm  as  1  in 
reading,  these  strophes,  which  I  already  repent  having 
Offered  you ;  and  do  not  biush  at  the  thought  of  what 
tie  human  heart  is.  O  silken-eyed  poulp !  you,  whose 
soul  IS  inseparable  from  mine ;  you,  the  most  beautiful 

0  the  mhabitants  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  commander 

01  a  harem  of  four  hundred  tentacles;  you,  m  whom  are 
nobly  seated,  as  in  their  natural  residence,  indestruc- 

0'  alued  by  common  accord,  sweet  communicative 
^wtw  and  divine  graces,  why  are  you  not  with  me,  your 
"lercury  belly  against  my  aluminium  chest,  seated  both 

'US on  some  rock  to  contemplate  the  spectacle  I  adore  ! 

■incient  sea  of  crystal  waves,  you  resemble  pro- 
poruonately  the  blue  m»rit8  which  appear  on  the  lashed 
ta  tfc  u  ^'^"""-boys ;  you  are  one  immense  blue  applied 
at  r  fi  ^  °^  "**  •'^*^'  ^  '**«  '*»**  comparison).  Thus, 
like  ft  '  ^'*^''  °^  y**"'  *  Proion»ed  breath  of  sadness, 
eff.r.^i""""™'*'"  **  >"*"'  ">**  breeze,  passes,  leaving  in- 
jou  re  n  ^^^^^  ^  '*"  profoundly  disquieted  soul,  and 
fealisin  f  u  "•™^°ry  ol  lovers— often  without  their 
cam.  «!  ■^'^''  "=''^***  kffwmings  of  ma.n  when  he  be- 
from  b*!''"*/"'!'*  "^'^^  *^*«  K"«f  "^^'"^  never  departs 

'l«li»hl-»''!i,''**'  ^'""'  h»nnoniou»ly  spheric  form  which 
too  well  Vjf  ^*T*  *■*"  "*  K'ometry  recalls  to  me  only 
Vfor        ,,  *^*"  *''  "»•"'  '"^e  ">o«e  of  the  wild 

«1m  it.  ""  ■"'*  '•^^  ^^'^  °'  night-birds  for  cir- 
»iiuih».h!?  "."^  contour.  Yet  through  ail  centuries 
""Ppow  rh  f  **"**  ■*•  **»  beautiful.  But  I  prefer  to 
"nitv  n;:f  L  ""™  *^y  hftlieves  in  his  beauty  through 
''  tnat  he  is  ho*  re^y  beautiful  and  that  he  doubts 


his  own  beauty,  for  otherwise  why  should  he  look  upon 
the  face  of  h«  hke  with  so  much  scorn?  I  salute  you 
ancient  sea!  ' 

Ancient  sea,  you  are  the  symbol  of  identity:  always 
equal  to  yourself.  You  do  not  alter  in  any  essential 
manner  and  if  your  waves  are  furious  in  one  part,  far 
away  in  some  other  zone  they,are  in  the  most  complete 
calm  You  are  not  lite  man,  who  stope  in  the  street  to 
watch  two  bull-dogs  worrying  each  other's  necks  but 
who  does  not  stop  when  a  funeral  passes ;  who  is  pleasant 
in  the  morning  and  bad-tempered  at  night ;  who  laugh* 
to^ay  and  weeps  to-morrow.  I  salute  you,  ancient  sea ' 
Ancient  sea,  it  is  not  impossible  that  you  should  con- 
ceal in  your  bosom  future  utilities  for  mankind  You 
have  already  given  him  the  whale.  You  do  not  easily 
permit  the  greedy  eyes  of  natural  sciences  to  divine  the 
thousand  secrets  of  your  intimate  organisation :  you  are 
modest.  Man  carelessly  boasts  of  the  merest  trifles  I 
salute  you,  ancient  sea  ! 

Ancient  sea,  the  different  kinds  of  fish  you  breed  have 
not  sworn  fraternity  among  themselves.  Each  species 
keeps  to  itself.  The  varying  temperaments  and  con- 
tormationa  of  each  species  explains  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  what  would  otherwise  appear  an  amomaly  Man 
acts  in  the  same  way  without  having  the  same  excuses. 
If  a  piece  of  the  world  is  occupied  by  thirty  millions  of 
human  beings,  they  think  themselves  obliged  not  to 
mingle  with  the  existences  of  their  neighbours,  fixed 
like  roots  in  the  piece  of  earth  immediately  beneath 
them.  Descending  from  great  to  Mnall,  each  man  lives 
like  a  savage  in  his  den  and  rarely  leaves  it  to  visit  his 
fellows,  similarly  crouched  in  similar  dens.  The  great 
universal  family  of  mankind  is  a  utopia  worthy  of  the 
most  mediocre  logic.  Besides,  the  notion  of  ingratitude 
springs  from  a  contemplation  of  your  fertile  breasts  •  for 
at  once  comes  the  thought  of  those  numerous  parents 
who  are  suflSciently  ungrateful  towards  their  creator  to 
abandon  the  fruit  of  their  miserable  union.  I  salute  you 
ancient  sea ! 

Ancient  sea,  your  material  grandeur  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  measure  one  imagines  of  how  much  active 
power  was  needed  to  create  the  totality  of  your  mass. 
You  cannot  be  perceived  at  a  single  glance.  To  con- 
template you,  the  sight  must  turn  its  telescope  by  a 
continual  movement  towards  the  four  points  of  the 
horizon,  in  the  same  way  as  a  mathematician,  in  order 
to  solve  an  algebraic  equation,  is  obliged  to  consider 
the  different  cases  possible  before  determining  the 
solution.  Man  eats  nourishing  substances  and  makes 
other  efforts,  worthy  a  better  cause,  to  appear  fat.  Let 
him  swell  as  much  as  he  likes— adorable  frog.  Keep 
calm,  he  will  never  equal  your  size ;  at  least  I  imagine 
not.    I  salute  you,  ancient  sea ! 

Ancient  sea,  your  waters  are  bitter  They  have 
.exactly  the  same  taste  as  the  bile  which  the  critic  distils 
on  the  fine  arts,  on  the  sciences,  on  everything.  If  one 
mM  has  genius,  he  is  made  to  appear  a  fool ;  if  another 
13  beautiful,  he  is  a  disgusting  hunchback.  Truly,  man 
must    feel     his.     iiapeFfeetioos     very     stronglr— three — 


quarters  of  them  being  due  to  himself— for  him  to  criti- 
cise them  so  hardly  '.    I  salute  you,  ancient  sea ! 

Ancient  sea,  men,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  of  their 
methods    have    not    yet    succeeded,    though    aided    by 
scientific  means  of  investigation,  in  measuring  the  dizzy 
profundity    of   your    abysses;    you    have    some    which 
the    longest    and     heaviest     sounding-lines    have    not 
fathomed.    This  is  permitted  to  fish  ;  not  to  men.    I  have 
often  asked  myself  which  was  the  easier  to  discover  r 
the  depth  of  the  ocean  or  the  depth  of  the  human  heart ! 
If  thirty  years  of  experience  of  life  can  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent turn  the  scales  to  one  or  other  of  these  solutions,  it 
will  be  permitted  me  to  say  tha*  i»  spite  of  the  depth 
of  the  sea  it  cannot  put  itself  in  line,  in  a  comparison 
of  this  quality,  with  the  depth  of  the  human  heart.  Often, 
stMding  on  a  ship  with  my  hand  Against  my  forehead, 
while  the  moen  swayed  irregularly  between  the  masts, 
I  have  surprised  myself  putting  aside  erverything  which 
did  not  lead  to  this  end  and  trying  to  solve  this  difScnlt 
problem !      Yes,  which  is  the  deeper,  the  more  impene- 
trable o*  the  two:  the  se«  or  the  human  heart?    I  have 
known  virtuous  men.    They  died  at  sixty  and  not  one 
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-iailed  to  declare  that  they  had  done  well  on  this  earth, 
that  is  to  say  they  had  practised  charity:  that  was  all, 
it  is  not  very  cunning,  anyone  can  do  the  same.  Who 
will  ever  understand  why  two  lovers  who  idolieed  each 
yesterday,  will,  for  a  word  misunderstood,  separate,  one 
to  the  east,  one  to  the  west,  stung  with  hate,  with  ven- 
geance, with  love  and  with  remorse,  and  never  see  each 
other  again,  both  remaining  wraiq>ed  in  solitary  pride  t 
It  is  a  miracle  which  i«  renewed  every  day  and  which 
is  not  therefore  any  the  less  miraculous.  Who  will  ever 
understand  why  people  not  only  enjoy  the  general 
accidents  of  their  fellow  men  but  even  the  particular 
disasters  of  their  dearest  friends,  although  they  are  at 
the  same  time  deeply  distressed.  One  incontestable 
example  to  close  thiA  series:  man  says  hypocritically 
"yes"  when  he  thinks  "no."  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  young  swine  of  humaaity  have  so  much  confidence 
in  each  other  and  are  not  egotists.  Psychology  ha«  still 
a  great  deal  of  progress  to  make.  I  salute  you,  ancient 
sea! 

Ancient  sea,  you  are  so  powerful  that  men  have  only 
learned  it  at  their  own  expense.  They  may  well  employ 
all  the  resources  of  their  geniue  .  .  .  they  are  in- 
capable of  controlling  you.  They  have  found  their 
master.  I  say  they  have  found  something  longer  than 
themselves.  That  something  has  a  name.  That  name  is 
"The  Sea"  !  You  inspire  euch  fear  in  them  that  they 
respect  you.  In  spite  of  that  you  make  their  heaviest 
machines  valse  gracefully,  elegantly,  and  easily.  You 
compel  them  to  make  gymnastic  leaps  towards  heaven 
and  admirable  plunges  into  the  depths  of  your 
dominions :  a  dancer  would  envy  them.  They  are  happy 
when  you  do  not  definitely  envelop  them  in  your  seething 
folds  for  them  to  go  and  see — ^without  a  railway  journey 
— in  your  aquatic  entrails  how  the  fishes  are,  and  above 
all  bow  they  are  themselves.  Man  says:  "I  am  n>ore 
inteUigent  than  the  sea."  It  is  possible,  it  is  even  per- 
haps true ;  but  the  sea  is  more  terrible  to  him  than  he 
t-}  the  sea:  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  this.  That 
patriarchal  observer,  contemporary  of  the  earliest  epochs 
of  our  suspended  globe,  smiles  with  pity  when  he 
watches  the  naval  combats  of  nations.  Here  are  a 
hundred  leviathans  made  by  the  hands  of  humanity.  The 
emphatic  orders  of  superior  officers,  the  cries  of  the 
wounded,  the  reports  of  the  cannon, — the^  are  a  noise 
made  expressly  to  annihilate  a  few  seconds.  It  appears 
that  the  play  is  over  and  that  the  sea  has  taken  every- 
thing into  its  belly.  Its  jaws  are  formidable.  They  must 
be  huge  towards  the  base,  in  the  direction  of  the  un- 
known !  To  crown  this  stupid,  uninteresting  comedy,  you 
see  in  the  middle  of  the  sky  some  stork  or  other  worn 
out  with  fatigue  cry  without  ceasing  the  movement  of 
his  wings:  "Well  .  .  .  what  a  devil  of  a  nuisance! 
There  were  black  spots  down  there ;  I  closed  my  eyes ; 
they  have  disappeared."     I  saJute  you,  ancient  sea! 

Ancient  sea,  O  great  celibate,  when  you  pass  through 
the  solemn  solitude  of  your  phlegmatic  kingdoms,  you 
are  justly  proud  of  your  native  magnificence  and  of  the 
real  praises  which  I  am  eager  to  give  you.  Balanced 
voluptuously  by  the  soft  movements  of  your  majestic 
deliberation,  which  is  the  most  grandiose  among 
the  attributes  with  which  sovereign  power  has 
gratified  you,  you  unroll  in  the  midst  of  a  sombre 
mystery,  on  all  your  sublime  surface,  your  inconi' 
parable  waves,  with  the  calm  sentiment  of  eternal 
power.  They  follow  one  another  in  parallel  lines, 
separated  by  short  intervals.  Scarcely  has  one  sunk 
down  when  another,  increasing  in  size,  comes  to  meet 
it,  accom{>anied  by  the  melancholy  sound  of  falUng  foam, 
-to  warn  us  that  everything  is  but  foam.  (In  the  same 
way  human  beings,  those  living  waves,  die  one  after 
another  in  a  monotonous  manner,  but  without  leaving 
a  noise  of  foam.)  The  bird  of  passage  rests  on  them 
with  confidence  and  abandons  himself  to  their  prouiUy 
graoeful  movements,  until  the  bones  of  his  wings  have 
recovered  their  accustomed  vigour  sufficiently  for  him 
to  continue  his  aerial  journey.  I  wish  that  human 
majesty  were  no  more  than  the  incarnation  of  the 
lafleotion  of  yours.  I  aak  a  great  deal,  and  this  sincere 
wiah  is  glorious  for  you.  Your  moral  grandeur,  image 
of  the  infinite,  is  as  huge  as  the  reflection  of  philosophy, 


as  the  love  ot  woeaaa,  as  tiie  dirine  bwraty-of  alfcd 
as  the  meditations  of  the  po«t.  You  are  more  be«ati|ni 
than  night.  Answer  me,  sea,  will  you  be  my  brother  I 
Hurl  yourself  up  impetuously  .  .  .  more  .  .  .  gtjii  _. 
if  you  desire  that  I  should  compare  you  to  the  v%' 
geance  of  God;  spread  out  your  livid  claws  tesnn'g 
yourself  a  road  on  your  breast  .  .  .  well  done.  UnroU 
your  horrible  waves,  hideous  sea,  understood  by  me 
alone  and  before  whom  I  fall,  prostrate  at  your  knees 
The  majesty  of  man  is  borrowed ;  he  will  not  impose  it 
on  me ;  you,  yes.  Oh !  when  yon  advance  your  terrible 
high  crest  surrounded  with  your  wrinkles,  tortuous  like 
a  heart,  magnetic,  ferocious,  rolling  your  waves  over 
each  other,  with  the  consciousness  of  what  you  ue 
while  you  hurl  from  the  depths  of  your  breast— as  if 
overwhelmed  by  an  intense  remorse  I  cannot  under- 
stand— that  dull  perpetual  roaring  which  men  fear  bo 
much  even  when  they  contemplate  you  in  safety 
trembling  upon  the  shore,  then  I  see  that  the  high  riiht 
of  calling  myself  your  equal  does  not  belong  to  me. 
That  is  why,  in  the  presence  of  your  superiority,  I 
would  give  you  all  my  love  (and  no  one  knows  the 
quantity  of  love  contained  in  my  aspirations  towardt 
the  beautiful),  if  you  would  not  make  me  dolorouil; 
think  of  my  fellow  men,  who  make  the  most  ironic 
contrast  with  you,  the  most  foolish  antithesis  ever  aeen 
in  creation :  I  cannot  love  you,  I  detest  you.  Why  do 
I  return  to  you,  for  the  thousandth  time,  towards  your 
friendly  arms,  which  open  to  caress  my  burning  fore- 
head whose  fever  is  soothed  by  their  contact?  I  do 
not  know  your  unrevealed  destiny ;  but  everything  whicli 
concerns  you  interests  me.  Tell  me — are  you  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  prince  of  darkness  t  Tell  me,  tell  me,  sea 
(we  are  alone  so  as  not  to  sadden  those  who  still  know 
nothing  but  illusions),  and  if  the  breath  of  Satan  creates 
the  tempests  which  throw  up  your  bitter  waters  eveii 
to  the  clouds!  You  must  tell  me,  because  I  should 
be  happy  to  know  that  hell  was  so  near  mankind.  This 
must  be  the  last  strophe  of  my  invocation.  Coiue- 
quebtly,  once  more  I  salute  you  and  make  my  adieu! 
Ancient  sea  of  crystal  waves.  .  .  .  My  eyes  are  moist 
with  abundant  tears  and  I  have  not  the  strength  to 
continue ;  for  I  feel  the  time  come  when  I  must  return 
to  brutal-looking  men ;  but  .  .  .  courage !  I  will  make 
a  great  effort  and  end,  with  the  feeling  of  duty,  mj 
destiny  on  this  earth.  I  salute  you,  ancient  sea! 
(To  be  amtinued.) 

Trmulalor'i  Note. — This  amazing  work  is,  in  some  w»J»i  »■• 
of  the  most  marrelloas  achievemente  in  modern  literature.  Tlie 
author  was  a  Frenchman  from  MooteTideo.  His  '>|«"J»J' 
Isidore  Ducasse,  but  he  assumed  the  nom  de  plume  of  CoBie  M 
Lautr^amont.  The  book  was  written  when  the  authm  w«i 
seventeen  years  old,  in  1867.  Ducasae  died  of  fever  it  ™J  * 
of  twenty.  Had  he  llTed,  he  might  have  been  "  one  rf  m 
glories  of  French  Uterature."  As  it  is,  the  work  remamuc  « 
extremely  onequaL  ,. 

Lautreamont  was  not  mad,  in  spite  of  all  opinions  m  ae 
contrary.  -This  baa  been  proved  by  M.  L.  Genonceain,  am 
preface  to  the  "  Chants  de  Maldoror."  Neither  did  he  lumr 
from  any  form  of  sexual  abemtioB.  He  was  simply  "  •™'; 
oious  genius  who  dared  to  think  what  no  one  had  'bought  MKf 
and  who  dressed  his  thoughts  in  such  supreme  ironj  t*»  »« 
really  appears  mAd  to  the  bourgeois,  inteUigpnce  of  the  modem 
world.  -■     . 

CHARLES  PEGUY  AND  HIS  WORK. 

rt^.*»vBT  Richard  Aldington. 
T  lEUTENANT  CHABLES  P^GUY  was  shot  «*  W  ■  of  whos 


1j    batUe    of    the    Mame."      This   news   »•»  ^' 
published  in  England  by  a  correspondent  ot  i" 
"Daily  Chronicle,"   who  got  it  from  M.  BofS*""'., 
friend  of  P^guy's.      I  wonder  how  many  people  saw ' 
I  wonder  to  how  many  people  it  meant  anything^  » 
was  a  little  unfortunate  with  his  EngUsh  readers-ne 
the  kind  of  writer  one  always  means  to  read  ^a"*  J^^^  , 
how  always  misses.    I  believe  that  F.  8.  FUnt  wm  ^^^ 
only  really  staunch  reader  he  had  here.    I  know  ^ 
my  part  I  had  never  read  a  line  of  P^gW  <* ''^  j^ 
his  paper,  the  "  Cahiers  de  la  Quinaaine,'   ""^^J^ctly 
I  heard  of  his  death,  though  I  knew  them  '»J*J'rT'(or 
w^  by  repute.     A  Mumo*  ottcial  whom  1  —^ 


information  about  1?iigay  told  me  practically  the 
gjaie  thing.  »•«•'  f****  ***  knew  of  him  quite  well  but 
hud  never  read  him.  I  suspect  that  P^guy's  Socialist 
leaning"  bad  something  to  do  with  this;  not  that  there 
is  anything  particularly  offensive  in  a  man's  being  a 
gooslist,  but  somehow  if  one  has  three  books  of  poetry, 
four  books  of  essays  and  a  book  on  social  reform,  one 
,«adB  the  book  on  social  reform  last  and  usually  not  at 
lU.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  particular  brand 
of  Sociahsm  P^guy  fancied,  but  I  do  gather  from  a  very 
lijsty  glance  at  his  writings  that  his  political  ideas  were 
very  largely  due  to  his  kindness  and  pity  for  suffering. 
He  was  the  sort  of  man  who  sees  that  a  large  number  of 
liis  fellow  citizens  have  barely  enough  to  live  on  and 
that  there  is  even  a  section  which  lives  in  the  most 
appalling  want  and  misery.  That  was  enough  for  P^guy ; 
he  was  poor  himself,  sensitive  and  rather  impetuous; 
lie  had  imagination  enough  to  suffer  for  the  sufferings 
of  others ;  therefore  k  bas  les  riches,  k  bas  everything, 
JO  that  the  poor  get  enough  to  eat. 

I  gathered    in    my    reading   that   P^guy's    Socialism 
underwent  considerable  changes.     In  the  earlier  num- 
bers of  "  Les  Cahiers  "  we  find  him  publishing  a  huge 
tome  by  Jaur^s  on  social  reform  and   scrapping  with 
the  editor  of  "  Joumaux  pour  Tons"  because  the  said 
editor  was  also  contributing  to  a  Catholic  and  militarist 
weekly.     But  later  on   I   discovered   that   P^guy  was 
himself  a  Catholic,  a  writer  of  mysteries,  and  a  soldier ! 
In  one  place  he  says,  in  his  fine   swashbuckling  way, 
'nothing  interests  me  except  military  matters!"     He 
had  a  special  sort  of  cult  for  St.  Jeanne  d' Arc— alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Flint  in  the  current  number  of  "Poetry  and 
Drama"    He  wrote  a  book  of  sonnets  which  he  called 
"La  Tapiaaerie    de    St.    Jeanne    d'Arc"    and    another 
called  "La  Tapisserie  de  Notre  Dame"  (I  quote  from 
memory).     Neither  of  these  works  nor  the   "Eve,"   a 
prodigiously  long  book,  420  pages,  written  entirely  in 
quatrains,  six  to  the  page,  seems  to  me  to  have  any 
extraordinary  poetic  merit.     P^guy  got  his  effects  by 
a  sort  of  Biblical  repetition;  thus,  in  "  Eve  "  he  repeats 
the  first  line  of  a  quatrain  in  the  next  five  or  six  quat- 
rains, and  so  on  throughout  the  book.     He  does  some- 
thing  similar    in    his    sonnets.      I    found    it    rather 
weansome.       His     "  Myst^re "— at     which     I     merely 
glanced-seemed  much  mote  interesting.     There  was  a 
certain  originality  of  diction  and  metaphor  and  a  rather 
*»nmng  kind  of  Catholicism. 
But  Peguy's  chief  glory  is  neither  as  a  poet  nor  prose- 
tntor  nor  even  as  a  Socialist,  but  as  an  editor.     He 
Mat  have  had  a  flair  for  finding  work  by  clever  un- 
known young  men.     In  addition  to  Janr^s,  whom  he 
Pttbliahed  as  long  ago  as  1902,  he  produced  for  a  Christ- 
mas number,  an  interesting  essay  by  Louis  Gillet  on 
we  Jfrench  Primitive  painters,  with  twenty-four  illus- 
w^oM     I   regret   to   s«y   that   the    iUustrations   are 
etomely  bad  and  do  much  leas  than  justice  to  Jean 
aurleans,  Maitre  Jean  Malonel,  Maltre  Nicholas  Fro- 
oent  and  aU  the  rest  of  them.     But  what  they  lacked 
^sumptuousness    of   reproduction,    Gillet   and   P^guy 
"««  ap  for  m  enthuaiasm.    I  don't  say  that  the  thing 
IZw      ?  Huysman's  "Trois  Primitifs,"  but  it  has 
""nethmg  of  the  same  «sthetic  insight. 
Itaund  two  other  fine  books  in  the  "  Cahiers  "-and 

»S  w?''^°'\v  f*'  ""  "*^«*^  »'  **»»  total  number 
pZ  uil  P^^^hed.  One  of  these  t7».  a  book  of 
of»hL      T"  "•"'"  ^^  ^^^  Spire,  two  specimens 

^Z^^  f"'^e'jp»e.  If  the  little  treatise  on  the  pri- 
•mpIthlT  .?  illnatrated  P^gny'.  Boman  Catholic 
Wir!'  *f  *'"  °^*'  ^^^  represented  his 
Saenoet  T  ^^  socialistic  side.  Andr*  Spire  is  a 
W  wh„  i"**,  *"  *^«  clamorous  "groups  "  of  young 
"sdysLf^.r      ""  ^°^  ''^^  ***«''  egregioos  rhetoric 


Pi^licitr""!*.  k^l***'-     ^*  makea  no  attempt  'to  "gain 

*»«  »  aii^>    *^  '"'^  ****^'  "»■*  **»■*  ""1«  ie  d  so 

I*"*!!  Mi«     iL       ■**  '•■^  poetry— as  distinct  from 

•»y»~th«t  one  hu  •  ptmt  t«npt»tion  to  pro- 


phesy  a  great  future  for  M.  Spire.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
P6guy  s  critical  abUities  that  he  should  have  been  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  te  print  a  book  by 
Andr6  Spire. 

n^t^f'f  °*^*"  "find,"  Antonin  Lavergne's  "Jean 
Coste,  IS  a  novel  or  rather  an  account  of  a  miserable 
and  even  sordid  life  told  without  sentimentalism.  If 
one  were  to  pick  up  an  English  novel  entitled  "John 
Coster,  or  the  ViUage  Schoolmaster,"  one  would  know 
that  lb  was  an  orgy  of  preposterous  and  probably  indeli- 
cate sentimentality.  Lavergne's  novel,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  written  in  so  impersonal  a  way,  that  it  posi- 
tively wnngs  one's  vitals  with  compassion.  It  is  because 
no  English  writer  has  ever  learned  this  impersonal 
method  that  I  was  once  tempted  to  say  that  the  lower 
classes  could  not  be  fitly  the  subject  of  a  work  of  art. 
I  should  have  added  except  in  France  and  Russia. 

I  do  not  propose  to  treat  Lavergne's  novel  at  any 
length,  partly  because  I  feel  so  incapable  of  writing  on 
prose  works,  and  partly  because  I  only  mentioned  it  to 
do  honour  to  P6guy.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
story  IS  simply  that  of  a  village  schoolmaster  in  France 
who,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  is  slowly  starved 
to  the  verge  of  suicide  by  the  extreme  poverty  in  which 
the  French  Government  allows— or  allowed,  for  it  may 
be  better  now— their  scholastic  servants  to  live.  Accord- 
ing to  Lavergne,  the  pay  of  a  schoolmaster  such  as  he 
describes  is  1,000  francs  (£40)  a  year.  To  this  he  Ads 
if  he  is  lucky  another  300  francs  as  secretary  to  the 
mayor,  but  this  he  is  likely  to  lose  if  his  politics  are 
disagreeable  to  the  mayor  or  if  he  happens  to  offend 
that  official.  It  doesn't  require  much  imagination  to 
show  that  a  man  with  that  salary,  who  has  tp  keep  a 
wife  and  three  children,  has  no  chance  in  life  of  any- 
thing but  misery.  And  on  that  meagre  and  shameful 
pittance  Jean  Coste  had  to  keep  up  appearances,  to  live 
like  a  "monsieur" ! 

P^guy  had  a  great  admiration  for  the  book  and  its 
author,  who,  I  gather  from  some  of  his  other  works, 
must  actually  have  endured  something  very  much  like 
what  is  described  in  "Jean  Coste."  When  P^guy  first 
read  Lavergne's  novel,  he  was  reader  to  some  "bour- 
geois publisher."  He  sent  in  the  book  with  an  enthusias- 
tic note  of  praise,  and  it  was  passed  on  to  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  firm  to  receive  his  judgment.  He  wrote 
back  in  a  supercilious  way  saying  that  the  book  was 
dull,  tedious  and  too  long,  "besides,  people  are  never 
so  miserable  as  that."  Eventually  P^guy  published  the 
book  in  the  "  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine "  and  it  was 
subsequently  brought  out  by  Ollendorf's,  with  a  horrible 
illustrated  cover.  Apparently  the  book  caused  some 
little  comment  in  Paris,  a  good  deal  of  it  adverse.  P^guy, 
of  course,  came  rushing  to  the  rescue  with  a  long  polemi- 
cal essay.  I  did 'not  read  the  whole  thing,  but  was  inte- 
rested to  read  an  authentic  letter  from  a  poor  village 
schoobnistress  asking  P^guy  for  additional  work  during 
the  hotdays,  but  begging  him  to  keep  her  letter  a  secret— 
as  if  it  became  known  that  she  was  seeking  work  she 
and  her  husband  would  have  lost  their  jobs !  The  lett»»r 
showed  that  these  unhappy  people,  with  two  children 
and  the  wife  pregnant,  had  to  hve  on  120  francs  a  month, 
and  "keep  up  their  position. "  P^guy  was  tremendously 
enraged  at  this  and  cursed  the  Government  nobly;  I 
have  no  doubt  unavailingly. 

And  Peguy  is  dead.  His  death  will  not  be  the  subject 
of  academic  orations  and  his  grave,  probably  unknown 
among  the  thousands  which  line  the  banks  of  the  Mame 
and  Aiane,  will  not  be  visited  by  the  Poetry  Society.  Yet 
some  of  the  poor  people  he  used  to  write  so  touchingly 
about  will  remember  him  with  kindness,  and  a  few 
brother  artists  here  and  many  in  Paris  will  be  glad  to 
blow  that  he  died  at  least  fighting  for  the  France  and 
the  Jeanne  d'Arc  he  cared  for  so  much.  Mr.  Flint  once 
said  to  me  that  if  P^gny  went  to  war  he  would  lead  his 
company  to  Berlin  with  the  words  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  on 
tbeir  lips.  WeU,  P6guy  was  doomed  not  to  get  there, 
but  the  nun  who  fought  with  him  win. 

P^guy  est  mort  pour  la  patrie;  vive  P<guyl 
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ODILON    REDON. 

FPU  a  long  time  M.  Odilon  Redon  was  celebrated  as 
a  great  artist  whose  works  no  one  had  ever  seen, 
and  he  is  still  distinguished  by  the  rarity  of  his 
prodactions  rather  than  by  their  profusion.  Now  and 
then  a  delicate,  exotic  flower  blossoms  forth  from  his 
singular  genius,  a  strange,  outlandish  interpretation  of 
nature  which  would  seem  to  be  a  divination  of  the  link 
existing  between  the  inanimate  and  the  animate,  for 
the  flowers  M.  Redon  paints  might  as  well  be  insects — 
tentacular,  creeping  things  on  the  verge  of  metamor- 
phosing themselves  into  butterflies,  caterpillars,  lizards 
or  birds.  These  weird  visions  of  a  phenomenon  which 
is  perhaps  a  scientific  fact  M.  Redon  displays  with  a 
modest  candour  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  most 
normal  expressions  in  pictorial  art. 

If,  by  chance,  you  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
this  unique  painter  he  will  talk  to  you  about  the  attrac- 
tions in  the  quality  of  pigments,  about  the  beauty  of 
forms;  yet,  superficially  considered,  his  is  the  least 
materialistic  art  conceivable,  and  you  would  think  that 
the  creator  of  it  was  wholly  unconcerned  with  physical 
allurements.  The  very  colours  he  renders,  brilliant  as 
they  are,  would  seem  to  express  the  flames  of  the  soul 
rather  than  those  of  the  body,  or  of  the  invisible  life- 
spring  rather  than  its  concrete  manifestation. 

•But  his  is  a  sensuously  spiritual  art,  as  certain 
ecstacies  are  spiritually  sensuous.  There  is  many  a 
secret  in  matter— for  instance,  in  paints,  chalks,  lead- 
pencils,  paper,  etc.— which  reveals  itself  only  to  those 
on  intimate  terms  with  it,  who  love  it  with  a  lover's 
love — love  which  sets  free  certain  more  or  less  hidden 
faculties.  One  person  becomes  a  visionary  through  the 
agency  of  music,  but  in  other  realms  his  clairvoyance 
will  not  make  itself  manifest;  in  a  second  it  is 
exteriorised  through  language;  in  a  third,  like  Odilon 
Redon,  it  finds  its  good  conductor  in  line  and  colour. 
This  faculty  is  cultivated  through  practice  with  the 
medium  chosen  fc^r  its  expression.  Thus  we  find  it 
developing  quite  gradually  in  Beethoven.  Hardly 
perceptible  in  his  earliest  compositions,  it  works  its  way 
through  the  subsequent  ones  till  it  reaches  its  culmina- 
ting expression  in,  for  instance,  the  "  Appassionata  " 
and  ''  Heroica.". 

M.  Redon' s  earliest  paintings  were  little  still-life 
subjects  and  portraits,  faithful  and  intelligent  render- 
ings of  the  concrete  forms  and  colours.  Little  by  little 
the  portraits  seem  to  lose  their  material  cast,  and  to 
reveal  a  more  luminous  and  impalpable  quality,  not 
shapeless,  certainly,  for  the  line  is  there  and,  if  any- 
thing, more  precise  than  ever,  but  it  is  an  abstracted, 
liquid  line,  unencumbered  by  the  mass. 

The  still-life  pictures  of  his  maturity  are  generally  in 
pastel,  and  represent  bouquets  in  vaseS  radiating  with 
a  star-like  effervescence.  In  some  pictures  figure  and 
flowers  intermingle,  the  aureoled  head  becoming  a 
flower,  and  the  flowers  sharing  the  spiritualised  life  of 
tjie  neighbouring  humaa  reminiscejice.  For  the  linlr 
existing  between  things  in  our  national  view  of  life  is 
revolutionised  in  M.  Redon's  perception.  His  view  of 
relations  is  apart,  and  disposes  of  them  as  in  a  poetic 
dream. 

And  in.  his  inclination  to  be  detached  from  terrestial 
conventions,  like  the  astrologers  of  yore  whom  he 
resembles,  he  lives  in  a  tower — that  is,  in  a  flfth  floor 
flat,  the  tall  windows  of  which  look  out  on  to  the  stars 
of  the  heavens,  and  to  the  lights  of  the  city— sprinkled 
loosely  about  among  the  invisible  buildings  and  hanging 
in  the  air  like  rockets — and  which  remind  him,  as  he 
says  to  me,  of  bouquets.  And  now  I  realise  why  his 
bouquets  appear  to  m?  to  be  illuminated. 
•       ♦       •       •       • 

Monsieur  Odilon  Redon  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  in  the 
year  1840.  He  drew  all  through  his  childhood,  and 
would  copy  Delacroix,  for  whom  he  still  expresses  great 
admiration,  at  the  museimi  of  his  native  town.  His  best 
teacher  was  the  engraver  Bresdin,  but  an  attempt  to 
study  architecture  aa  well  as  painting  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux    Arts    failed.    There    was    necessarily    absolute 


in    Paris.     His    first    exhibition 
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antagonism  between  the  pupil  and  his  teacher  Q... 

After  taking  part  in  the  1870  war  Redon  cam,\T^: 
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second  the  next  year,  and  these  two  manifestation, 
rise  to  much  comment.  Henceforward  he  devoted?'* 
self  to  lithography^  and  produced  a  number  of  mn.7° 
tions  for,  or  inspired  by,  Flaubert's  Tmtation.  d,^\ 
Antmnf,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Baudelaire  Huvbib 
Redon's  youth  was  passed  in  a  district  where  fire.vi' 
legends  may  yet  be  heard,  and  witches  and  lorMw. 
still  be  found.  The  autumn  in  these  parts  is  partical«|! 
beautiful,  and  sea  and  sky  mingle  in  exquisite  miZ 
His  health  during  childhood  was  delicate.  These  ju« 
circumstances  which  may  serve  to  explain  to  a  certaii! 
extent  the  enigmatical  aspect  of  that  vast  seriej  of 
illustrations  in  lithography  for  which  he  is  famous  and 
which,  as  a  cntic,  M.  Emile  Hennequin,  wrote  in  1888 
are  "  peopled  with  formidable  phantoms,  monsters 
monads,  composite  beings  made  up  of  human  perversity 
bestial  degradation  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  inert  and 
noxious.  Pnasfdant  If  tens  de.t  ineubes  H  ,ht  mcevim  be 
has,  by  imperceptible  degrees  succeeded  in  evolving  an 
appalling  form  of  ugliness,  a  cunning,  insidious  profile 
whose  forehead  bulges  with  vicious  protuberances  and 
in  whose  dull  eyes  rolls  the  evil  unconsciousness  of  the 
brutish." 

These  extraordinary,  unpleasant  productions  occupied 
a  single  and  defined  period  in  M.  Redon's  life.  He  has 
himself  said  he  could  now  add  nothing  to  this  series. 
The  phase  came,  went,  an^  is  for  ever  closed.  Mediums, 
clairvoyants,  do  not,  as  a  ml :,  be  it  observed,  manifest 
their  faculties  beyond  a  certain  period. 

In  M.   Redon's  lithographs  illustrative  of  the  extra- 
normal     we     find     that     same     reiteration,    confusion, 
monotony  usually  presented  by  the  semi-conscious  work 
of  the  haunted  and  which  are  flaws  even  in  the  visions 
of  a  Blake  or  Gustave  Moreau,  both  psychically  on  a 
higher  plane  than  M.  Redon.     But  it  must  not  be  tor- 
gotten  that  while  these  drawings — over-praised  by  some, 
under-rated  by  others— undoubtedly  present  the  visions 
of  a  "third  eye,"    they    represent,    also,    a   desire  to 
reconcile  divinatioa  with  reasoned  scientific  observation. 
M.  Redon  has  always  had  scientific  curiosities,  and  has 
sought  to  define,  or  justify,  his  abnormal  intuitions  by 
studying     osteology     and     seeking     the     company   of 
biologists,  botanists,  etc.     "  A  little  comparison  at  the 
museum   (of  natural  history),"  he  has  written,  "gave 
me  an  idea  of  the  relative  contexture  of  all  beings.   It 
soon  occurred  to  me  to  create  some  according  to  my 
fancy.     I    had    only    to    atrophy,    reduce,    or   develop 
(anatomical)    parts    according    to    my    whim."*    With 
this  admission  he   reveals   the   secret  of  that  mingled 
unconsciousness  and  conscionscess  which  we  find  also  in 
mediums    and     clairvoyants.     He    has    dissected    aad 
isolated    parts   of    the    organic    world,    and    been  pre- 
occupied by  its  more  elementary  expressions  recalling 
iarvsB,  germs,  monadi,  bacteria,  t6-  the  excTusion  of  the 
perfected  form,  with  results  bringing  new  light  neither 
to  science  nor  to  art,  but  generally  expressive  mfltely 
of  a  curious,  psychological,  perhaps  pathological,  case. 
For  visions  are  not  interesting  merely  because  they  are 
visions;     they    must,     above     all,     be    interesiini] ;    the 
abnormal   is   not   arresting   simply   because   abnormal; 
both  can  be  wonderfully  dull,  and  the  ravings  of  the 
delirious,  and  hallucinations  in  (ever  or  nightmare  must 
not  be  toafoonded  with  the  dreams  of  the  poet,  vain 
curiosity  with  directed  science,  any  more  than  ecstasy 
in  love  with  sadism. 

This  said,  and  that  itarticular  phase  in  M.  Redon's 
career— which  has  unjustifiably  roused  ridicule  from 
some  and  exaggerated  enthusiasm  from  others— being 
judged  with  impartial  moderation,  M.  Redon  remaim, 
not  on  account  of  it,  but  (or  maay  reasons,  an  artist  with 
a  mission.  Subsequent  to  the  period  to  which  I  h«>' 
just  referred,  he  recovered  that  balance  between  the 
concrete  and  the  abstract,  between  the  spiritual  and  »« 
material,  between  intuition  and  reason,  perception  and 
sensation  which  is  the  very  basis  of  art.    His  exquisite 
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aibility  has  found  its  happiest  response  through  the 
''ency  of  lithography — which  served  him  for  the 
**Dres8ion  of  portraits  besides  his  visionary  compositions 
"and  pastel  used  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself  for  the 
ndering  of  flowers.  The  originality  he  has  brought  to 
this  sphere,  especially,  classes  him  as  a  manner  of 
enius  for  no  ""^  before  ever  painted  flowers  as  he 
tja  done.  To  their  form'  he  contributes  that  peculiar 
ugirestiveness,  a  natural  gift  for  which  was  cultivated 
■  y^  by  his  master,  the  engraver  Bresdin,  who  would 
y^y  to  him:  "  See  that  chimney-pot?  What  does  it 
convey  to  you  ?  It  ia  a  whole  legend  to  me.  If  you  have 
the  faculty  for  observation,  and  understand  it  properly, 
vou  can  imagine  the  strangest,  most  bizarre  object.  .  .  . 
Art  is  there.  "  "  But  artists,"  M.  Redon  has  observed, 
"usually  SP^  ^^^  chimney-pot  afl  right,  but  only  see  t^ 
Everything  surpassing,  illuminating  or  amplifying  the 
object,  and  drawing  the  spirit  up  into  the  regions  of 
mystery  ...  is  closed  to  them.  All  tendency  to  the 
symbolical,  everything  that  art  can  bring  of  unexpected, 
imdelined,  enigmatical,  fri^^btens  them.  Parasites  of 
the  object,  they  have  cultivated  art  merely  from^  the 
visual  aspect,  and  have  shut  it  out  from  what  might 
impregnate  the  smallest  efforts,  even  blacks,  with 
spiritual  light.  I  refer  to  an  irradiation  which  takes 
hold  of  the  mind  and  escapes  analysis. "'' 

This  marvellous  colourist  whose  flower-pictures  threw 
forth  flames  and  sparks,  has,  better  than  anyone,  defined 
the  beauty  of  the  blacks  he  conjures  with  in  his  litho- 
graphs and  charcoal  drawings:  "  Black  is  the  most 
essential  of  colours.  It  finds  its  glorification,  its  life, 
shall  I  say,  in  the  direct  and  deeper  springs  of  the 
nature.  .  .  .  Black  should  be  respected.  Nothing  can 
prostitute  it.  It  does  not  please  the  eyeiTaor  awaken  the 
sensuality.  It  is  an  agent  of  the  mind  far  more  than  the 
beautiful  colours  of  the  palette  or  prism.  ...  In  the 
Louvre  the  galleries  devoted  to  drawings  contain  a  far 
greater  and  purer  sum  of  art  than  the  galleries  of  paint- 
ing. But  few  visitors  are  to  be  Been  there,  the  paintings 
being  far  more  popular." 

His  acute  sense  of  form,  expressed  especially  in  his 
flowers,  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  by  close  examina- 
tion of  nature  in  its  minuter,  individual  and  accidental 
aspects.  "  After  having,'  he  writes,  "  attentively 
copied  a  pebble,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  hand,  a  profile  or 
anything  else,  I  feel  an  ebullition  rise  up  in  my  mind,  a 
desire  to  create,  to  yield  to  the  expression  of  imagina- 
tion. Nature  compressed,  infused,  becomes  my  spring, 
my  leaven,  my  ferment."  Intimate  study  of  nature  has 
perfected  his  craftsmanship,  communion  with  the  finite 
has  introduced  him  to  the  infinite,  while  fluency  attained 
through  the  first  has  facilitated  expression  of  the  second. 
For  one  like  Redon  the  general  may  be  read  in  the  par- 
ticular, the  macrocosm  in  the  microcosm,  the  world  in  a 
grain  of  sand,  the  heaven  in  a  wild  flower,  "  infinity  may 
be  held  in  the  palmi  of  the  hand  and  eternity  in  an  hour." 

MURIKI,    ClOLKOWSKA. 


"ON    THE     IMBECILITY  OF    THE 
RICH." 

By  Bastien  von  Helkholtz. 

"IT  IS  curious  that  the  rich  have  no  sense."     "It  is 
1     curious,"  said  my  friend,   "that  out  of  so  many 
millionaires  there  is  not  oiif,  not  even  that   old 
MS  Carnegie,  who  has  any  intelligence." 

The  rich,"  said  another  of  my  friends  (even  as  I,  a 
PWf  scrivener),  "the  rich,  damn  them,  come  in  here 
»M  sit  on  my  chest,  and  talk  of  how  fine  it  would  be 
J  «  this,  that  and  the  other,  and  if  I  succeed  in 
oiflg  this,  that  and  the  other.  And  it  never  occurs 
">  Mem  that  with  one-tenth  o(  their  argent  <■»  ou  Uquide 
^  could  ■  vie  with  Cosiaio '  and  build  up  the  excellent 
'>"'|-  That  I  don't  mind.  The  poor  fools  have  no 
"aagmation.      They  never  tkmk  what  a  man  of  sense 


could  do  with  their  money.  But  worse  than  that,  their 
pusillanimity  never  suggests  to  them  that  they  might 
lend  a  hand,  that  they  might,  as  it  were,  hold  up  their 
end. 

I  have  heard  them  talk  over  schemes  and  approve, 
and  know  that  others  were  giving  their  time  and  work, 
time  and  work  that  they  might  have  used  to  more  selfish 
advancement,  etc.,  etc:  But  the  men  who  help  are 
poor  men,  or  they  are  poor  men  comparatively. 

I  know  one  man  who  has  £3,000  a  year  and  spends 
£1,000  of  it  on  literature.  I  know  one  who  has  several 
hundreds  and  spends  a  reasonable  percentage  on  the 
arts  A  dabbler  with  a  capital  of  about  £600,000  spends 
nothing,  but  thinks  about  spending  a  few  pounds.  Five 
was  the  last  amount  over  which  I  heard  him  deliberating. 

A  few  poor  men  spend  incalculable  labour,  and  help 
with  sales  and  jobs  generally. 

An  anarchist  paper  in  America,  "  The  Revolutionary 
Almanack,"  seems  to  be  the  only  paper  in  that  country 
which  keeps  abreast  of  continental  thought.  I  say  this 
with  surprise.     I  had  no  intentions  of  anarchy. 

But  the  whole  burden  of  civilisation  has  shifted.  In 
the  time  of  Leonardo  the  burden  was  divided  between 
the  artists  and  the  capitalists. 

In  our  time  the  burden  rests  on  the  artists  and  on  a 
few  friendly  and  obscure  people,  mostly  of  the  middle 
class  or  below  it. 

I  hold  a  brief  for  no  class.  That  is  to  say  my  hate  for 
all  classes  is  about  even.  My  !ife  is  a  series  of  contra- 
dictions, because  I  find  myself  incapable  of  putting  hate 
into  action.  Hate  can  be  for  a  mass,  but  one's  actions 
are  always  against  some  individual.  I  melt  before  the 
individual.  I  give  way  to  pity.  The  swine  sav  that  I 
"have  a  good  heart." 

Let  that  be.  I  have  an  affection  for  the  arts.  In  the 
morass  of  "modern  life,"  I  believe  that  the  arts  are 
the  only  things  worth  keeping  up. 

Religion  is  only  the  mess  that  is  made  whenever 
priests  try  to  exploit  the  arts  to  their,  i.e.,  the  priests', 
own  profit.  Priests  and  most  professors  are  uncreative. 
Their  function  is  parasitic. 

In  any  case,  all  organised  religion  is  a  state  graft  or 
a  priest  graft;  the  only  true  religion  is  the  revelation 
made  in  the  arts. 

I  don't  care  whether  or  no  the  capitalist  system 
decays,  but  for  the  good  brothers  who  hope  that  it  is 
decaying,  I  can  only  say  "  be  of  good  cheer."  One  of  the 
finest  symptoms  of  its  rottenness  is  that  the  care  of  the 
arts  has  been  given  over  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  just- 
above-poor.  And  the  balance  of  power  rests  with  the 
arts. 

So  fine  is  the  balance  of  power  that  it  always  rests 
with  the  arts.  As  slowly  as  a  jeweller's  scales  tip  for 
an  eyelash,  so  slowly  do  legislations,  and,  more  than 
paper  legislations,  actualities  follow  the  arts. 

How  often  do  we  hear  said  "You  are  governed  by 
Rousseau. " 

You  wiH-  soon  be  ruled  by"  »~8tifTer  hand"  than  Jean- 
Jacques'. 

With  the  refuse  of  the  debased  business  class  control- 
ling nine-tenths  of  printed  publication,  with  the  Press 
system  as  it  is,  the  intellectual,  saving  the  term,  "the 
intellectual"  life  of  to-day  is  in  a  worse  mess  than  was 
ever  the  political  life  of  the  middle  ages. 

One  can  only  hope  for  some  protection  of  the  arts 
like,  the  churchly  protection  of  knowledge  of  the  middle 
ages.  This  "truce  of  the  arts"  will  come;  this  security 
of  artistic  creation.  But  the  foundation  will  not  be 
from  the  rich.  It  will  not  be  a  "rich  young  man  of 
Assisi"  who  shall  found  it;  it  will  be  a  guild  of  the 
intelligent  poor  and  near-poor.  It  will  be  as  fanatical 
almost  as  the  mediaeval  religious.  It  will  hate  and 
contemn  the  world.     It  will  be  a  damnable  nuisance. 

The  mediaval  church  was  a  damnable  nuisance.  The 
artists  of  the  renaissance  were  not  a  damnable  nuisance, 
though  the  pedantry  of  the  renaissance  probably  was. 
No,  not  quite  that,  the  pedantry  of  the  renaissance  was 
enjoyable  in  its  own  day,  though  no  modem  would 
stand  it. 
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I  don't  know  that  I'  want  to  prevent  this  cloistration. 
I  state  the  fact  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  rich  of  our 
tune  compare  unfavourably  with  the  rich  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  system  which  supports  them  is  rotten. 
They  will  go  down.  They  will  have  no  friends  to  break 
their  fall.  I  doubt  if  they  will  all  die  in  time  to  escape 
the  sight  of  their  own  degradation.  If  they  do  die  in 
•  time  they  will  die  in  the  knowledge  that  they  have  left 
no  glory  behind  them,  that  their  memory  is  despised. 

The  odd  thing,  the  only  thing  that  puzzles  one  in  the 
matter  is  that  their  misanthropy  is  either  disguised  or 
unconscious.  They  do  not  even  get  the  satisfactions  of 
hatred. 

One  is  damn'd  if  one  can  see  why  they  bother.  They 
go  about  professing  interest  in  this,  that  and  the  other. 
They  seem  to  sniff  at  life  from  the  edges.  They  talk 
about  "happy  lives,"  ad  infinitum. 

They  are  a  consummate  sterility.  They  put  their  money 
on  all  things  save  the  permanent  and  the  constructive. 

They  differ  greatly  among  themselves.  That  may 
seem  curious,  but  even  lepidoptera,  or  whatever  they  are, 
differ. 

Of  the  two"  richest  men  whom  I  know  one  is  a  pleasant 
ass  and  the  other  is  an  unpleasant  ass.  I  have  observed 
varieties  among  the  rich,  many  varieties,  but  they  are 
all  ahke  in  one  thing.  I  have  never  known  any  really 
rich  person  to  make  him  or  herself  uncomfortable  for 
the  sake  of  any  other  person  or  cause— not  for  one 
moment.  I  have  seen  them  suffer  pain,  chagrin,  etc. 
I  have  seen_^hem  suffer  humiliations  that  I  would  not 
dream  of  bemg  put  to,  but  they  suffer  these  things 
always  from  inaction,  always  because  of  some  want  of 
audacity. 

I  am  not  going  to  burst  into  any  pteon  of  praise  about 
the  poor.  Poverty  is  indeed  a  cloak  for  every  envy  and 
for  every  form  of  niggardliness— these  things  are  effects 
of  a  cause.  The  virtues,  the  wasteful  virtues,  slip  in 
between,  as  if  by  accident,  as  if  they  were  a  gih  from 
strange  gods. 

I  am  not  preaching  a  moral. 
^^  Nothing  but  a  love  of  perfection,  or  of  "  God,"  or  of 
"the  untenable  beauty,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  will 
make  a  human  being  into  the  sort  of  person  one  wishes 
to  meet.  And  nothing  but  such  love,  plus  some  reason- 
able chance  of  seeking  that  perfection,  or  that  "  God  " 
or  that  "  untenable  beauty,"  will  keep  said  human  being 
a  bearable  companion. 

The  "  love  "  is,  I  suppose,  "  innate,"  or  an  "  accident," 
o'  »  I' predestination,"  or  whatever  one  likes  to  call  it; 
the  "chance  of  seeking"  is,  I  suppose,  the  concern  of 
man's  economic  and  legislative  faculties.  One  gets 
bored  with  "  economists  "  and  all  their  gallery,  because 
they  keep  harping  on  the  "chance"  and  because  they 
want  to  prescribe  what  one  shall  do  with  it. 


_2!^**.-!»u    I  odfi*«-w.  i*"*- 
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as  an      aristocracy"  is  so  long  gone  that  one  can  .  , 
look  upon  the  idea  as  a  quaint  bit  of  bric-a-brL    -p?"^ 
remains   an   aristocracy   of   the   creative    artV'    j 
aristocracy  of  inventive  science.  *"''  » 


THOSE    AMERICAN 
PUBLICATIONS. 

By  Baptiste  von  Hilmholtx. 


It  18,  indeed,  more  difficult  for  a  rich  man  to  get  into 
good  company  than  for  a  camel  to  get  into  the  B»tb 
Club.  I  don't  mean  that  the  rich  don't  meet  nice  people 
but  they  never  get  more  than  the  sheUs.  The  nice  people 
meet  and  eat  and  depart  without  becoming  acquainted. 
I  know,  at  a  pinch,  two  dozen  interesting  people,  all  of 
whom  have  met  a  certain  number  of  rich,  and  I  do  not 
know  one  in  the  lot  who  has  any  respect  for  any  rich 
man,  or  who  has  ever  given  a  confidence  or  an  intimate 
view  of  hfe  to  any  one  of  the  lot 

I  have  listened,  but  I  have  seldom  heard  of  money 
weU  spent.  I  once  knew  of  a  very  rich  man  who  was 
encouragmg  leammg,  but  he  told  me  to  my  face  that 
he  didn  t  care  about  how  "  learning  "  was  "  encouraged," 

that  he  knew  nothing  about  all  that,"  "  that  he  only 
wanted  to  erect  a  memorial  to  his  father." 

'•  II  admettait  trois  aristocraties,  la  noblesse,  le  clerg^ 
etla  htt^rature,"  wrote  Renan  of  a  certain  suave  cleric. 

The  nobility  "  is  being  so  noble  at  present  that  I  must 
revise  my  original  sentence,  but,  even  so,  we  no  longer 
respect  the  class,  we  respect  the  individual  of  it  "nie 
time  when  one  might  have  looked  on  any  sort  ol  clergy 


I  T  IS  always  nice  to  see  one's  ideas  adopted,  or  even 
1  adapted,  if  one  have  a  mildly  cynical  sense  of 
humour.  I  have  just  taken  from  a  friend's  table  the 
prospectus  of  a  new  American  "  weekly  review  "  which 
18  to  "redpect  no  taboos."  This  phrase  has  a' familiar 
cadence.  <Jan  it  be  that  we  have  seen  it  on  the 
announcement  of  our  old  friend.  Tat  Egoist) 

Of  course  the  prospectors  say  nothing  about  Tn 
Egoist.  They  do  not  even  invite  my  friend  to  contribute 
at  a  remunerative  rate  ....  though  he  has  done  a 
good  deal  of  work  for  The  Egoist  in  one  way  or  another 
They  invite  him  to  subscribe  fourteen  bob  to  "co^ 
operate  effectively"  in  the  "  eatablishment "  of  such  a 
journal.  They  say  that  "every  subscription  received 
prior  to  publication  will  be  particularly  encouraging." 
Of  course  tKey  are  particularly  encouraging.  It  is  only 
about  three  years  since  th*  Editor  of  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  wrote  to  one  of  our  distinguished  novelista 
asking  her  to  remove  the  "trousers"  from  a  bedroom 
scene.  The  trousers  in  question  were  hung  over  a  chair- 
back  ...  in  a  perfectly  respectable  and  conjugal  cham- 
ber. The  male  hen  conducting  the  "Atlantic  "  could  not 
face  the  fact ;  he  could  not  permit  or  expect  his  readers 
to  face  the  fact  that  husbands  hang  pants,  breeches,  or 
trousers  over  chair-backs  when  retiring  for  the  night 
We  suppose  they  should  have  been  concealed  in  a  cup- 
board or  hidden  behind  the  washstand. 

The  American  magazinists  are  "a  fair  treat."  No 
wonder  this  new  lot  are  encouraging.  Their  idea  about 
taboos  is  a  good  one,  derivative,  but  good. 

They  compare  favourably  with  the  "  Century."  The 
"Century"  has,  of  course,  a  new  and  up-to-date  editor. 
It  is  only  a  few  months  since  he  sent  a  letter  to  one  of 
our  friends— (Mr.  Pound,  to  be  precise)— to  tell  how 
modem  he  was.  E.  P.  was  delighted.  He  had  one 
of  his  periodical  spasms  of  hope  and  belief  in  his 
country.  He  is  nothing  if  not  patriotic.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  poor  editor  spoiled  his  good  work.  He  inad- 
vertently aent  on  some  copies  of  his  paper  to  prove  how 
modem  he  was. 

One  of  his  editorials  ran:  "The  Oentury  Magazine" 
wants  to  bring  its  fiction  "  as  near  to  truth  and  make 
it  as  interpretative  of  life  cu  eoncMiont  aUow." 
Them  pants  again ! 

Breeks  are  a  circumstance.  O  America !  £.  P.  said  it 
showed,  i.e.,  the  desire  to  get  somewhere  near  the  truth, 
showed  "  a  gleam  of  sense  in  a  pusillanimous  void" 
However,  he  was  not  really  discouraged  till  he  came  to 
some  pious  wails  about  the  sacredness  of  relation 
between  editor  and  contributcur.  "  The  contributors 
make  the  magazine  and  the  maganine  makei  Ote 
contrihutor$,"  wrote  the  pious  Mr.  Yard. 

This  last  ia  so  exact  an  analysis  of  the  reason  why 
America  no  longer  produces  anything  worth  calling  art 
or  literature  that  our  friend  has  never  since  argued  with 
me  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  anything  being  producsa 
there,  except  magazine  articles  on  politics  ....  whim 
are,  to  my  mind,  damned  uninteresting,  but  no  matter. 
"The  magazine  makes  tKe  eontributors."  That  i* 
America  of  to-day.  That  is  why  all  the  best  Amenaia 
artists  escape,  la,  la.  The  little  old  ladies,  male  »M 
female,  ot  those  aged  editorial  offices,  dare  not  face  the 
fact  of  individual  personality ;  of  writers  who  will  bo* 


be  

Indeed  we  should  weloom*  «  aew  American  pubhcir 
tion,  with  a  set  of  idiu  fkmu  mm*  twenty  y^o-^  aewsr- 
A  publication  looking  forward  *«>»"—  *""■"*  " 
democratio  afrnnmljihi— I " 
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SOME   CHINESE    MANNERS    AND 
CUSTOMS.     ..    .M       .. 


By  F.  T.  S. 

IN  China  we  show  our  politeness  by  refusing  to  accept 
offers.    After     being     urged     several     times     our 
etiquette  allows  us  to  yield.     This  custom  placed 
me  in  a  very  amusing  situation  shortly  after  I  came  to 
college  at  Delaware,    Ohio.     I  was   frequently  invited 
out  to  take  dinners  with  my  new  friends,  and,  of  course, 
I  took  my   Chinese    etiquette    along — until   I   learned 
better.    About  three  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  take 
my  Thanksgiving  dinner   with   a  family   in   Delaware. 
This  was  before  I  learned  much  of  American  customs. 
My  friend  was  also  invited.     We  knocked  at  the  door, 
and,  of  course,  were  asked  to  enter  and  be  seated.    One 
of  the  ladies  said,   "  Gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  feel  as 
it  you  were  at  home."    Not  knowing  the  lang^uage  well 
enough  to  understand  just  what  she  meant,  I  asked  my 
friend,  "Why  did  the  lady  say  I  wish  you  to  stay  as 
you  were  at  home !  "     My  friend  replied,  "  Sung,  I  guess 
sho  means  we  have  come  too  early — that  she  wanted  ua 
to  stay  at  home."    We  pushed  our  chairs  away  from 
the  table  preparatory  to  returning  to  our  room.     Our 
impoliteness  had  made  us  sick  at  heart.     But  just  as 
we  were  getting  up  from  the  table,  the  lady  brought 
in  a  huge  turkey  on  a  platter.     "  Where  are  you  going 
now,"   she   exclaimed,    "dinner   is    all    ready."     "We 
came  here  too  early  and  are  bothering  you."     "Not  at 
all,  you  are  just  on  time."     8o  we  were  persuaded  to 
remain. 
At  length  the  different  foods  were  passed.    I  took  a 
very  httle  potato  on  my  plate  and  my  friend  did  like- 
wise.   Our  hostess,  noticing  that  we  had  taken  scarcely 
any  food  at  all,  pressed  it  again  upon  us,  but  true  to 
our  native  teaching  we  always  declined,  though  we  were 
frightfully  hungry.     We  always  told  her  that  we  had 
plenty.    And  she  said,  moreover,  that  we  should  feel 
as  If  we  were  at  homel     There  she  was  again  scolding  us 
or  doing  the  things  we  had   done,   but  afterwards  I 
learned  that  this  expression  is  one   of  the  kindest  a 
koBtess  can   use.     This    reluctance    of   ours    continued 
itaiugh  the  whole  meal.    If  I  had  not  learned  better 
TkA  laTd"      *°"^*^  ^  *'^^  hungriest  moriial  in  this 

Let  me  now  return  to  the  learned  literary  man  taking 
^lif!l    *"«  chance  acquaintance  of  the  street    Chinese 
poateness  allows  the  ensuing  conversation  :- 
jae  host  asks,  "  What  is  your  honourable  age  ? "    Is 

told  f?i*?u*''  '.Y  *''**  '* '"  °°°*  «'  yo'i'-  bttBiness  ?    I  am 
toll  that  the  older  unmarried  ladies  in  this  country  do 

"*here  is  your  honourable  mansion? " 

heifal'tlliK  ^  •  •  •,•"■''''  '^  "P^y-  ^'»«**'«'-  or  not 
,  ■'  *  "^^'thy  man  living  in  a  fine  house. 

«your  honourable  wife  living?" 
.The  mean  person  of  the  inner  apartment  is  still  in 

^  noble  son  doing  well  at  school?" 
^pid  little  dog  has  learned  a  few  characters." 
„j  T--  '  y°"  "*  too  polite  and  deferential" 
dMe  not  presume  to  claim  a  reputation." 

dM«cj!!„'°%'*'i°*?  *  ^**^  ''°"  o"*  o*  <»«  Chinese 
-ittd  iZ^l      *'"  ^^  °'  Confucius,  written  460  b.c. 

ti  the  fnnH     ^°"J  T^"^^  '*'»**  ^o^  "^eU  it  corresponds 
„J^ft>ndamentaIs  of  American  Uble  manners:- 

*«  »tricte»t "  ff'*':**"  »°yone  or  eat  ai  his  table,  pay 
WTot  •'l*"'^  *°  propriety;  be  careful  nit  t^ 
"''wghts-  !'  .T'«tuaJa     greedily;    never    drink    long 

'•^;neithJ,       °"^  •  ***»'■*  ''itJ'  your  niouth  or 
-either  gnaw  bones  nor  throw  them  to  the  dop; 


never  sop  up  the  broth  that  is  left  when  everyone  else 

il.l?''^'^,"*""  **''*"^  ^^  ^''*"'**^  "K^"'  the  pleasure  you 
v^r?  ^^\r^  particular  food  or  wine;  neither  pick 
your  teeth,  blow  upon  wine  which  is  too  hot,  nor  make 
a  new  sauce  to  whatever  is  placed  before  you;  take 
smaU  bites  at  a  tune ;  chew  your  victuals  well  and  never 
let  your  mouth  be  too  full  " 

annltw  ".  *  !J- ^^-^  ^^^"^  story  which  could  not  have 
ve^io  r^*  ""'*?""«  ^  *^»  ''"""try.  Several 
bfiJ^^t*  A^^^/f  grandmother  celebrated  her  70  years 
Khf.^-  ^  tl  ^«';  8«^dchildren  prepared  shoes  a^d 
t^n-^^""*  ""^f"  *^"'«''  *"  P""'«'»t8  for  her.  Among 
those  who  came  to  congratulate  her  was  a  very  ignoran? 
fellow  who  did  not  know  at  all  how  to  conduct  WmsTlf 
at  such  a  place  He  had  a  smart  wife,  however,  who 
knew  how  much  her  husband  didn't  know.  She  had 
nicknamed  hun,    "Ignorance."     She   was  one  of  thote 

"rZr..  "^^    ^"^    "'^^    ^   ^^   privately, 

Ignorance,  you  must  not  go  to  the  feast;  you  haven't 

^y  table  manners  to  speak  of.     You  stay 'at  home  a^d 

Ih  iv*''^  */'^  ^™''-  ^"*  Ignorance  was  stubborn, 
and  like  most  men  he  said,  "  I'm  anxious  to  get  a  squ^e 

SI^tT'-  .  m'"*!"'  '^  ^  '*°°'*  ^'  "'y  f"«nd«  will  think 
w^  i  u*  .u^fl***  "°"'^'  '^^  ^i"  •J«8P"e  me."  His 
wife  thought  that  he  was  right  She  said,  "Ignorance, 
you  get  a  stnng  and  let  me  show  you  »  thing  or  two  " 
Her  husband  returned  in  a  short;  time  with  a  piece  of 
Thf  ^•7''*  I'^^'u^?'  "^"^'  ""y  ^^•^'  »  the  cord." 
l^ZL'^^i^u^^^""  y°"  «°  *°  *»>«  *«"t  you  must 
itrir^^  K  .f ''T  r"  ^  ^°^  **  **>«  t'^We,  tie  this 
strmg  to  a  button-hole.     Then  I  will  come,  pretending 

cord    and  1 11  drop  the  end  out  of  the  window.     When 

J^",M°'^P'^«,*¥  «°'-'J'  yo"  may  take  a  bite,  but 
don  t  eat  unless  I  pull  it."     "All  right,"  said  Ignorlnce, 

riLf^  Z  .f^  Ignorance  went  to  the  feast  all 
nght    He  sat  down  at  the  table.    He  threw  the  end  of 

wlf."'?  "*,/"!,  ""  "^^  '^"''^  ««*  •*•  Soon  'After- 
wards he  felt  gentle  tugs,  and  immediately  he  began 
operations  with  his  chopsticks.  It  was  a  wonderful 
ZtV^'^  It  was  disturbed  by  something  they  hadn't 

reckoned  on.  The  Chmese  keep  ducks  and  chickens  in 
the  house,  and  ,t  so  happened  that  a  big  chicken  got 
tangled  m  the  strmg.  Ignorance  felt  a  few  jerks  in 
rapid  accession.  His  wife  seemed  to  be  pulling  very 
fast  He  couldn't  eat  fast  enoul^  Finally,  in  des 
peration  he  got  up,  and  poured  thFfood  in  his  pocket 
All  the  guests  were  astonished,  and  at  last  burst  out  into 
laughter.  Ignorance,  feeling  that  he  had  done  some- 
thmg  unproper,  arose  and  dashed  out  of  the  house  He 
found  his  wife,  and  the  two  went  home  together  in 
sorrow. 

For  »  few  minutes  now  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
subject  which  18  of  interest  to  most  people-our 
BJ*m»g«  customs.  And  you  will  think,  perhaps,  that 
they  sjre  the  strangest  and  worst  customs  that  could 
possibly  be  mvented.  Most  people  in  this  country  are^ 
m  lore,  or  have  been  at  some  time.  If  you  don't  come 
m  these  two  classes  then  you  must  be  in  that  class  which 
hopes  to  be  A  few  words  about  our  love  and  marriages 
I  can  say  aJl  there  is  to  be  said  about  love  in  one  or  two 
words:  we  have  no  love  in  China. 

The  two  sexes  in  China  are  strictly  kept  apart;.     The 

w!,      fwif*^***/^'*^  "^^  house^servants,  and  not 
freely  wi^  their  own  brothers.     Under  these  conditions 

LdT«!i^^°tr°;  ^^^«  """^  °'  *>»  single  state, 
snd  desinng  the  tender  touches  of  a  woman's  hand 
under  his  roof,  must  acquire  the  lady  through  his 
parents,  and  betrothal  is  conducted  through  a  go- 
between.  He  cannot  see  her,  the  lady  of  his  choice,  ^r 
can  he  wnte  to  her.  A  friend  of  mine  in  this  country 
told  me  that  he  wrote  six  letter,  a  week  to  his  sweet- 
heart),  and  from  the  letters  he  read  to  me,  I  guess  that 
he  was  very  much  in  love,  for  anybody  who  could  receive 
a  letter  readmg,  "D-d-dearest,  I  dreamed  last  night 
that  I  baaed  ^u,  etc.,"  must  be  involved  in  an  awful 
case  of  love.  We  can  never  carry  on  this  way  in  China. 
Occasionally  It  haMwrns  that  fathers  pledge  their 
uabom  duldrra    with   tbos*  of   their  friends;  but,  in 
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general,  marriage  engagements  are  made  at  the  age  of 
ten  at  later. 

Freqnently  poor  people  who  wish  their  sons  to  marry 
well  take  into  their  families  small  girls  not  wanted  by 
their  parents,  raise  them  until  they  become  of  marriage- 
able age,  and  finally  bestow  them  in  marriage  upon  their 
sons.  The  beauty  of  this  method  is  its  cheapness.  If 
the  girls  were  bought  when  grown  they  would  cost  100 
or  130  dollars.  They  can  be  raised  much  cheaper.  The 
purchase  money  of  a  wife  is  devoted  to  wedding 
purchase.^. 

Let  us  follow  a  wedding.  Miss  8ia  Oeh-gan,  who  is 
going  to  get  married,  must  stay  alone  for  three  days 
without  eating  any  rice  or  food  except  a  few  cakes 
and  dry  substances.  During  these  three  days  her  mother 
is  very  busy  preparing  a  big  wardrobe  and  also  a  large 
supply  of  furniture,  such  as  big  wash-tubs,  wash-pans, 
beds,  etc.  When  everything  is  ready  the  bride  is 
dressed  and  corahed  by  her  mother;  white  powder  is 
put  on  her  face  and  red  paint  on  her  lips ;  her  eyebrows 
are  made  slanting.  There  may  be  beautiful  girls  in 
America  but  you  shonld  see  a  Chinese  girl  when  she  is 
dressed  for  her  wedding. 

When  the  lucky  day  for  the  wedding  comes,  Mr.  Li 
Hong  Kiong  sends  a  chair  to  the  home  of  his  bride. 
This  is  a  box-like  affair,  carried  by  coolies  or  labouring 
men.  In  front  walks  a  courier,  who  acts  as  a  guide  to 
those  carrying  the  chair.  Also  in  front  of  the  bride's 
chair  are  large  pieces  of  pork  or  a  large  baked  hog. 
You  may  wonder  what  these  are  for.  Well,  I'll  tell  you. 
Over  in  my  country  there  are  demons  and  frightful  beings 
lurking  by  the  roadside,  and  waiting  to  follow  a  bride's 
chair  to  her  new  home  and  kill  both  herself  and  her 
husband  the  first  night  in  their  chamber.  They  are 
very  hungry  creatures  and  desire  to  eat  these  newly 
married  peopl«,  but  when  this  pork  is  placed  where  they 
can  find  it,^  they  do  not  follow  the  procession,  and  go 
back  to  their  hiding  places. 

The  bride  has  not  wanted  to  leave  her  home,  at  least 
she  pretends  to  be  very  sorrowful.  She  calU  out  her 
mother's  name,  and  says,  "  Main  14,  Main  la,  Gini  un 
cing  chr&,"  which  means,  "  Mama,  mama,  I  do  not  wish 
to  marry."  One  of  the  coolies,  however,  shuts  the  door 
of  the  chair,  but  she  keeps  on  crying  until  the  next 
village  is  reached.  Then  her  mother  begins  to  pour  a 
pan  of  water  on  the  outside  and  bottom  of  the  chair. 
This  process  means  that  she  loves  her  daughter  and  is 
sorry  to  lose  her.  The  procession  is  now  re-arranged 
with  the  addition  of  many  red  boxes  and  trays,  which 
contain  the  wardrobe  and  kitchen  utensils. 

As  the  procession  approaches  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, the  courier  who  proceeds  it  rushes  forward  to 
announce  the  coming  of  the  bride.  She  is  now  saluted 
with  choice  specimens  of  Chinese  music:  gongs  are 
beaten;  fire  crackers  are  shot  to  welcome  her  to  her 
new  home.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  heathen  custom  to 
you,  but  you  mustn't  forget  the  antics  you  indulge  in 
when  your  friends  marry. 

Now  the  bridegroom  comes  out  of  his  house  amid  this 
Tacket,  and  opening  the  door  of  the  chair,  lead*  the  bride 


into  his  house.  There  together  they  worship  before 
wooden  images  of  their  ancestors.  Here  are  found  two 
cups  of  wine,  which  they  must  drink.  The  go-between 
serves  them ;  the  husband,  or  bridegroom,  really  drinks 
his  portion  but  the  bride  can  only  make  a  pretence, 
as  a  large  hat  completely  covers  Ker  face.  Then  they 
go  together  into  a  chamber  where  the  husband  removes 
the  hat  and  mantle  from  his  wife,  and  now  looks  upon 
her,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  What  would 
your  newspapers  say  if  such  a  thing  happened  in  this 
■  country. 

After  be  has  considered  his  bride  for  some  time,  the 
guests  enter  the  chamber  and  make  all  kinds  of  disturb- 
ances. They  say  all  kind  of  evil  and  disagreeable  things 
and  prophesy  moat  dismal  happenings.  It  is  the  women 
who  make  the  severest  criticisms.  Again  are  we  like 
you.  Since  I  have  been  in  your  country  I  have  learned 
that  when  a  man,  whom  a  good  many  girls  like,  marries 
one  of  them,  the  disappointed  ones  are  not  slow  in  ex- 
pressing their  opinions   about   the  bride's   hometiaeM 


and  !act  of  woiaafy  qualities.    WeH,  over  in  Pi.;- 
do  it  the  same  way.  ^""^  *« 

Our  bridegroom,  Mr.  Li  Hong  Kiong,  now  carri.   u 
bride  over  to  the  side  of  the  room  where  two  1  iu  J 
lanterns  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling.    It  is  h     h 

change  the  places  of  these  laiiterna.     Thi,  iPt"     '^ 
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that  she  will  love  her  husband.  The  guests  .tilp"*"' 
upon  annoying  this  happy  couple.  They  may  tav"'* 
tank  of  water  and  put  several  small  fish  in  it  If  a* 
bridegroom  cannot  catch  these,  they  punish '  him  1' 
pinching  him,  or  by  removing  the  jewels  and  omam.n? 
from  his  wife.  He  can  free  himself  from  his  torment^! 
only  by  giving  them  money  or  candies.  Among  Ame 
cans  cigars  and  cake  are  given  to  the  members  of  th' 
horse-fiddle  orchestra,  who  play  sweet  tunes  before  th! 
door  of  the  bride's  home  on  the  wedding  night  All  th 
first  night  the  Chinese  wife  and  husband  are  not  allowJd 
to  rest,  it  being  supposed  that  if  everything  becomes 
quiet  on  the  first  night  evil  spirits  will  enter  the  chamber 
and  kill  the  newly-married   couple. 

You  can  imagine  how  I  felt  when  I  landed  at  San 
Francisco  and  met  many,  many  men  walking  with  women 
on  the  street.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  downright  dis 
graceful  and  contrary  to  everything  right  or  even 
decent.  Since  the  day  of  my  landing,  however,  I  have 
gradually  become  accustomed  to  seeing  men  and 
women  associating  everywhere.  I  so  thoroughly  ap- 
prove of  it  now  that  I  firmly  believe  when  I  go  back  to 
China  I  will  be  homesick  to  see  this  old  and  good 
custom  among  you.  Perhapg-I  shall  so  long  to  associate 
with  the  ladies  of  my  nation  on  the  street  that  I  will 
attempt  to  reform  our  present  method  of  treating  our 
women.  Maybe  some  day  when  you  go  to  China  you 
will  see  a  big  monument  erected  to  me  and"  saying  on 
it  that  I  was  the  man,  the  first  man  to  recogBtae  my 
lady  friends  when  I  met  them  walking  through  the 
streets.  Over  there  we  are  disgraced  almost  if  we  apeak 
to  a  woman  in  public.  Even  if  we  know  them  we  are 
supposed  to  turn  our  heads  and  ignore  them  completely. 
You  would  call  this  "  snubbing"  here,  hut  with  us  it  is 
the  only  correct  method  and  polite  way  of  treating 
our  ladies. 

We  will  consider  for  a  moment  the  laws  and  crimes 
of  China.  In  some  respects  you  could  well  pattern  after 
us.  It  is  commonly  known  in  this  country  that  the 
family  of  a  Chinese  criminal  is  held  responsible  for  his 
crime.  Indeed,  we  even  go  further,  by  including  among 
those  responsible  the  man's  immediate  neighbours,  who 
are  accused  of  not  having  exerted  a  good  moral  in- 
fluence over  him.  We  hold  that  good  neighbours  will 
make  good  neighbours,  and  the  opposite.  The  ignor- 
ance of  the  neighbours  is  no  excuse  whatever. 

The  average  Chinese  family  is  a  huge  and  tangled 
one.  Adoptions,  late,  early,  and  repealed  marriages  are 
responsible  for  a  hopeless  confusion  of  relations.  But 
above  this  complex  family  there  is  a  definite  head  who 
must  answer  for  the  behaviour  of  the  younger  oaes.  The 
father  is  partially  responsible  for  the  son  and  the  son 
for  the  debts  of  his  father.  The  elder  brother  exerts 
*~  •""■••©DOc  ov^r  fiift  yotinycr  brot/nd*.  xO"  nnwwswt 
In  1873  a  Chinese  was  convicted  of  having  opened  » 
^  grave  of  a  relative  of  a  member  of  an  imperiaJ  family 
in  order  to  rob  it  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  which 
had  been  buried  in  it.  The  entire  family  of  the 
criminal,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  one  of  whom 
was  a  baby  a  few  months  old,  was  put  to  death.  The 
eleven  people-  had  not  even  known  of  the  crime. 

The  petty  officials  are-  responsible  to  the  hij^er; 
these,  in  turn,  to  those  abov«  them,  and  this  responsi 
bility  does  not  terminate  even  with  the  Emperor,  wh» 
feels  answerable  to  heaven  for  the  floods,  famines,  and 
calamities  which  overtake  his  land.  This  system  tends 
towards  the  ignoring  of  crime,  because  a  high  officer 
who  could  not  possibly  have  any  means  of  knowing  Wi 
of  preventing  the  crime  would  ultimately  be  heU 
responsible.  Hence  be  endeavours  to  conceal  the  oriwe 
and  avoid  the  punishment  which  his  report  would  surely 
bring  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  an  oP"" 
crime  will  bring  punishment  on  someone  causes  g)f«»'*f 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  You  have  a  gre*' 
railroad  wreck  in  this  country,  it  is  due  to  crimiwl  care- 


lessness ;  you  try  a  lot  of  men,  who  shift  the  responai- 
bility.  and  in  the  end  no  one  is  punished.  In  China  it  ia 
not  w- 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  Chinese  government  is 
bribery,  which  is  common  everywhere.  Many  of  the 
lower  officials  do  not  get  pay  enough  to  live  on,  and  the 
only  way  to  remedy  this  is  to  accept  bribes.  But  now, 
since  parts  of  China  are  opened  to  western  civilisation, 
»e  hope  for  better  things.  We  shall  learn  to  model  our 
government  after  yours,  and  then,  of  course,  bribery 
ffill  be  unknown  to  us. 

The  punishment  of  crime  is  of '  different  kinds,  but 
usually  there  is  more  or  less  torture.  Beating  is  very 
common.  Sometimes  the  cheeks  are  beaten,  and  if  the 
crime  is  greater,  punishment  is  administered  analogous 
to  that  which  the  school  teacher  in  this  country  lavishes 
on  the  .™all  boy.  The  fingers  and  ankles  are  often 
squeezed.  This  compression  has  a  loosening  effect  upon 
the  tongue  of  the  victim,  compelling  him  to  confess  his 
crime  or  anything  which  the  accuser  desires.  Behead- 
ing is  the  usual  method  of  capital  punishment.  The 
e.tecation  may  be  done  with  one  blow  of  the  sword,  or 
may  end  a  mutilating  process  in  which  the  unfortunate 
victim  is  delicately  and  artistically  sliced  into  small 
pieces.  Strangulation  is  the  least  disgraceful  of  capital 
punishments,  because  the  body  is  left  unmutilated.  For 
the  minor  crimes  banishment  is  sometimes  inflicted. 

One  of  the  crimes  which  is  most  exasperating  to  the 
Chinese  is  theft.  In  the  crowded  population  stealing  is 
considered  as  a  menace  to  society.  When  a  thief 
becomes  a  chronic  nuisance  he  disa^jpears  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  those  undesirable  characters  were  lost 
sight  of  in  your  early  western  days.  Sometimes  the 
victim  is  stabbed,  but  more  frequently  he  is  buried  alive. 
One  young  man,  who  was  insane,  developed  a  mania 
for  stealing.  The  members  of  his  own  family  held  a 
consultation,  and  he  was  dropped  into  a  hole  made  in 
the  ice  of  a  neighbouring  river.  Without  doubt  the 
remedy  cured  his  stealing  habits.  In  some  of  the 
country  districts  those  who  are  caught  stealing  com  or 
Iruit  in  the  fields  are  burned  to  death.  Such  a  penalty 
may  be  inflicted  on  one  who  breaks  just  a  single  stalk. 
But,  I  am  glad  to  say,  many  of  these  horrible  punish- 
ments are  contrary  to  the  law,  and  the  officials  are 
deuig  their  best  to  stop  the  practice. 
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She  sat  in  the  milk-drinking  hall  with  her  mother  and 
drank  thick  yellofl(,-white  milk  and  ate  close,  fragrant, 
golden-brown,  country  bread  with  butter  and  honey. 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  summer. 

At  six  o'clock  Albert  came.  Then  she  turned  rose- 
colour.  Albert  ordered  close,  fragrant,  country  bread 
with  butter  and  honey. 

The  girl  laid  her  hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
touched  him  gently. 

Her  mother  said:  "You  are  absent-minded  to-day, 
Albert  ....!" 

"One  cannot  develop  one's  self,"  said  he  abruptly. 

Mrs.  E.,  who  had  been  reading  my  essay  'Truth,'  said 
to-day,  'He  ought  to  spend  a  summer  at  Carisbad  or 
Marienbad— somewhere  where  he  can  feel  the  pulsations 
of  a  wider  life.'  " 

The  girl  laid  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  turned  quite 
pale.  Her  mother  said:  "A  true  poet,  my  dear  vounit 
man "  jo 

"No,"  said  Albert,  "  One  cannot  create  out  of  the 
void.    You  don't  understand  ! 

Do  you  wish  to  decide  what  shall  be  stimulating  to 
us  .  .  .  .  ?  Our  sources  of  inspiration  are  our  sources 
of  inspiration.  Women  are  often  this  mysterious  thing. 
When  they  are  ....  !  To  me,  for  instance,  the  eyes  of 
the  twelve-year  old  Francie  are  bewitching.  .  .  ."  " 
The  girl  looked  down. 
"  Yes,"  he  said  firmly,  "  it  i*  so  ! 

It  is  the  expression  of  pure  original  Nature  ....  it 
intoxicates  me." 

At  such  times  the  girl  looked  upon  this  idealist,  this 
enthusiast,  as  an  enemy  who  despised  her  delicate  soul. 
She  did  him  injustice.  But  did  she  know  that?  She 
lived  in  him,  in  him,  only  in  him  .  .  .  .  ! 

Once  she  had  said:  "I  believe  I  can  be  of  some  little 
use  to  him  ....  for  that,  I  live." 
The  mother  looked  upon  her  daughter  as  a  martyr. 
She   felt  everything  with   her,   only   in   a  more   self- 
seeking  way   and   hated   the   idealist,    who   wanted   to 
"develop"  himself  and  whom  the  eyes  of  the  twelve- 
year  old  Francie  intoxicated 
"  Let  us  pay,"  said  Albert  ■  '  ' 

They  walkrifi  slowly   through   the   quiet  hot   streets. 
They  were,  all  silent. 
Albert  walked  by  the  side  of  the  girl. 
A  street— a  street-comer— a  street,  a  street-comer,  the 
door  of  the  house— the  quiet  hall— the  quiet  stairs— brim, 
brim,  brim,  brim— the  quiet  ante-room— the.  quiet  sitting- 
room. 
Twilight. 

-Albert  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair. 
The  girl  sat  in  the  window. 
-Albert  stared  straight  in  front  of  him. 

The  girt  began  to^  ery  quietly.    She  cried  and  cried.  ."  . — 

Her  mother  came  in  softly  and  went  out  again.  . 
That  was  the  summer  evening  of  that  Sunday,  to  which 
the  girl  had  looked  forward  the  whole  week— the  whole 
long  week. 

Music.  .     j  . 

The  little  girl  was  practising  the  piano. 

She  was  twelve  years  old  and  had  wonderful  soft  eyes. 

He  walked  quietly  up  and  down  the  room— up  and 
down.  He  stood  still — and  listened  and  was  strangely 
moved. 

There  were  a  couple  of  wonderful  bars  which  kept  on 
coming  back. 

And  the  little  girl  brought  out  of  them  all  that  was  in 
them. 

As  though  a  child  had  suddenly  become  grown-up  ! 

"  What  is  that  you  are  playing!  "  said  the  man  .  .  .  .  ! 

"  Why  do  you  askt  That  is  my  Albert  study— Bertini 
No.  18;  when  I  play  it  I  can't  help  thinking  of  you." 

"  Why ....  1"    "I  don't  know,  it  just  «  so." 

As  though  a  child  had  suddenly  become  a  woman ! 

Again  he  walked  gently  up  and  down.  .  .  . 
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The  little  girl  went  on  practinag.  Bertini 
Bertini  No,  20.  Bertini  No.  21,  28,  23  ...  . 
80al  did  not  come  b«ck  again. 

Iir  TEs  PuBuc  QAM»mv. 


It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
A  hot,  hot  evening.    The  nineteenth  of  June.       '"".'.* 
In  the  streets  there  was  the  sleepiness  and  the  stink 
of  a  summer  in  town. 

In  the  little  piece  of  garden  behind  the  gilded  grating 
it  was  like  the  country. 

The  white  almond  blossom,  the  white  acacias,  the 
yellow  laburnum  bushes  gave  out  their  aceint. 

On  the  little  round  patches  of  grass  there  lay  dark- 
green  garlands  of  shiny  leaves.  That  was  the  Art  of 
Gardening-culture. 

But  everywhere  there  were  glittering  yellow  butter- 
cups scattered  about. 
That  was  not  Art.    It  was  Nature.  ,    '     ''         ' 

They  sat  upon  iron  seats. 

The  young  woman  had  oo  a  heliotrope  coloured  silk 
dress.  The  wide  silk  sleeves  were  trimmed  with  cream- 
coloured  lace.  Then  cam«  her  hand,  a  delicate  white 
hand.  The  young  man  oo  her  right  considered  this  hand 
to  be  a  living  work  of  art :  it  was  so  delicate,  so  white 
and  so  supple. 

Each  finger  was  like  a  slim  ballet-dancer  and  the  entire 
little  work  of  art  moved  up  and  down  from  the  wrist  as 
though  it  were  on  a  hinge  of  steel  and  india-rubber. 

The  young  woman  once  said  to  a  man  (she  was  then 
wearing  a  light  green  silk  dress  with  white  frills): 
"What  is  a  'proper'  sort  of  woman  1  Is  it  any  merit? 
I  only  feel  that  Life  as  it  is  leaves  no  superfluous 
melancholy,  no  boredom  and  no  longing.  .  .  . 

I  shall  always  be  like  that.  It  gives  me  pleasure  when 
people  admire  my  clothes,  my  taste. 

I  don't  kiss  my  husband,  or  look  tenderly  at  him,  but 
I  am  contented,  like  a  child  at  its  mother's  breast.  It 
sucks  and  sucks,  stops,  looks  at  its  mother,  and  goes  on 
sacking,  and  is  extremely  satisfied  with  existence.  It  is 
really  like  the  time  when  one  was  quite  a  little  creature. 
That  is  how  I  live  !  I  think  all  happy  women  live  like 
that.  How  else  should  they  live  T  In  a  storm  of  feelings  1 
That  is  certainly  not  happiness. 

Happiness  is  movement  that  has  become  rest.  That 
is  happiness." 

Now  she  sat  in  a  heliotrope  coloured  silk  dress,  in  the 
public  garden,  between  her  husband  and  Albert,  and 
breathed  in  the  damp  cool  scent  of  the  grass,  the  sweet 
breath  of  the  almond-blossom,  and  of  the  acacias.  She 
said,  "  Let  us  make  some  poetry  ....!" 
"Do,  please  go  on,"  said  Albiert. 

"  They  sat  upon  three  iron  chairs,"  began  the  young 

woman. 

Albert :  "  There  was  a  smell  of  almond-blossom  "... 

"  No,"  said  the  husband,  "  there  was  a  smell  of  the 

little  girl's  cotton  frock,   of  dust  and  of  india-rubber 

baJls." 

She :  "  MarjWuiS  &~Qi«  £ag  on  the  tower  of  the 
town  hall." 

He:  "Albertus  stared  at  the  flag  on  the  tower  of  the 
town  hall.  ..." 

She  (blushing):  "You  mustn't  copy  all  I  say;  you 
must  compose  independently.  ..." 

He :  "  Upon  the  flag  in  the  roof  of  the  town-hall,  their 
glances  met.  ..." 

"  Qood  evening,  Francie,"  said  the  hoaband,  aad 
interrupted  the  poets. 

The  little  girl  had  on  a  rose-red  dress,  like  a  sbirt 
Her  rounded  arms  were  naked,  and  her  neck  and  ker 
rosy  legs,  too.    She  stood  up,  straight  as  a  dart,  and  said 
"  €k>od  ev«ning,"  then  she  sat  on  the  knee  of  the  young 
man,  who  had  composed  the  poem.     "  The  meeting  at 
the  flag  in  the  town."    H«  put  his  arm  around  her  and 
preawd  her  gently,  tenderly  towards  him. 
He  said  softly  in  her  ear,  "  Bertini,  No.  la." 
"  Sh-sh  ! "  she  said,  turning  quite  red. 
He  stood  np  and  said  good-bye  to  the  yoong  IndMnd 
and  wife. 
"  I  must  go  and  Me  lira.  M.,"  Mid  be. 
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pale  distingujgW 
brown  straw  hat  with  wUtg 

said  her  mother, 


said  the  young  woman  in  th«  h-i:  ^ 
dress,  "she  will  be  expecting  you,  now  .-    ''°*^P'' 

Smilmg,  she  gave  him  her  lovely  hand     H»  fj»  „ 

warm,  soft  yielding  palm.    When  he  let  it  g^ti,:     "" 

woman  always  felt  his  entreaty:  "Oh,  let^  k*  J"?"* 

httle^longer  ....   a  little  longer.       HowT^TtM* 

on'tllS.""""'  "'*^  """'"  '^^  '"^  "*"«  ^'1'  «"!  '^ 

sc^d  averes'"'  '*"  '  *''""*••  '""^  ''-'^  "<«««, 

He  stopped  and  boSived. 

'There  sat  a  lady  with  expressive  nervous  featun,.  . 
giri  wit^  ash-coloured  fair  hair  «nd  a  pale  dist^S.? 
face.     She   wore   a   dull 
chrysanthemums. 

"We  have  been  waiting  an  hour,' 
"Where  have  you  been?" 

fi/ti^j"*  *'i"*1t'"  '*''*  *^.*  ??'^«  °"^'  introducing  lu, 
little  fnend  m  the  rosy-red  shirt.  He  did  not  sav  Whs,, 
he  had  been.  '    "^"' 

The  child  looked  hard  at  the  girl. 

Ah,  the  insight  of  children.  ... 

"  I  must  go  back  to  father,"  said  she. 

"No,  stay  here,"  said  Albert. 

He  sat  down  next  to  the  girl  with  the  pale  face,  and 
took  the  child  on  his  knee. 

•'Are  you  fond  of  Albert,"  said  the  girl,  turning  quite 

"First  comes  grandpapa,  then  comes  somebody  else 
(it  was  her  dead  mother)  and  then  comes  '  He.' " 
^^  "  And  your  father? "  said  the  older  lady. 
"  He  comes  much  later,"  said  the  little  girl,  firmly  and 
decidedly. 

"You  are  a  silly  little  thing,"  said  Albert,  and  kissed 
the  child.  She  nestled  close  to  him.  Then  she  jumped 
up,  said  good-bye,  and  ran  off. 

"  Hi,  Francie,"  he  called  after  her. 
"  What  is  it? "  said  the  rosy-red  shirt. 
"Nothing,"  said  the  man. 

"Your  little  friend  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  you," 
said  the  girl. 

"You  even  spoil  children  of  eleven,"  said  the  mother, 
crossly. 

"I  give  her  what  her  living  father  and  her  dead 
mother  cannot  give  her  ....  Love." 

The  mother  said :  "  Women  from  nine  years  old  onward 
oughtn't  to  be  allowed  to  associate  with  you."  fflie 
meant,  however,  "  None  except  two,".  ...  her  daughter 
and  herself. 

"  Why,"  thought  he,  "  I  know  a  young  womjui  of  23; 
she  has  wonderfully  beautiful'  white  hands  and  our  loob 
meet  on  the  flat  of  the  tow n-halL  .  .  .  .  What  have  I  done 
to  her?    What  harm  do  I  do  her? " 
The  girl  stared  at  the  gravel  of  the  Avenue. 
Albert  said  softly :  "  Are  you  angry  with  me  for  keeping 
you  waiting.  .  .  .  ? " 
She  stared  at  the  gravel  of  the  Avenue. 
She  thought:  "Angry,  angry  ....  ?" 
What  golden  times  must  those  be  when  one  is  ncB 
enoagh  to  dare  to  be  angry.    Queens  lose  their  bsaipen 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  reconciliation ;  but  heggsrs 
.  .  .  .   ? 

But  she  thought  it  more  simply,  more  touchiogly-' 
Really,  she  did  not  think  it,  she  felt  it. 

And  she  stared  at  the  gravel  of  the  Avenue,  at  the 
little  patches  of  grass  with  the  dark  garlands  and  the 
light  buttercups,  and  at  the  gilt  spikes  of  the  gaidsn- 
gate.  .  .  . 

The  white  almond  blossom,  the  wliite  acacia,  the  y«U<>* 

labommm  bushes  scented  the  warm  heavy  June  air.      _^ 

Albert  said :  "  The  world  is  rich  and  beautiful.  ■■•'■' 

But  it  was  his  "  imier  world."    For  the  world  nurm 

him  was  poor  and  trivial 

Then  are  these  too  our  "inser  world,"  the  scanted 
almond  blossom,  the  white  acacia  t  , 

And  a  white  hand?    And  the  smile  of  a  child?   •«'■ 
the  broken  heart  of  a  woman  t 
TlMsetoot  * 

TwsMB  Ajwbp** 
Translated  from  the  Oennan  by  E.  H.  W. 
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FIGHTING    PARIS. 
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ggMEMBEE  5.— News  much    tile   same  as   last  night, 
,ith  the  added  information  that  there  is  a  spreading 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which,  having  passed 
Reims,  has  reached  La  Pert*  sous  Jouarre.    The  weather 
this  morning  is  wet  and  grey,    for  the  first  time  for 
many  weeks.    To    Paris.     Called    at    several    friends', 
jnd  found  they  had  fled.     One,  however,  a  single  woman 
(J.  P.,  the  sculptorX  remains.     The  day's  gossip  is  to 
the  effect  that  there  has  been  fighting  at  Creil,  where 
the  Germans  suffered  heavy  losses.    I  am  told  that  a 
peat  number  of  coloured  troops  have  been  seen  arriving 
in  the  early  morning  hours  at  the  Porte  d'OrWans— 
sepoys,  Algerians,  Japanese,  and,  I  am  assured,  Kos- 
gscks.    These  would  be   the   surprise   Lord   Kitchener 
referred  to.     Our  neighbourhood  is  very  quiet  now,  the 
How  of  military  motors  having  stopped  simultaneously 
»ith  the  evacuation  of  the  aviation  camp  at  Chalais. 
This  evening  we  strolled  down  to  the  terrace  wfrere  a 
villa  of  Mme.   de  Pompadour  once  stood,  and  whence 
an  extensive  view  of  the  valley  below  is  obtained.    Paris 
was  almost  dark,   but  three  search-lights  pointed  like 
great  fingers  heavenward.     These  three  shafts  of  light 
were  the  only  thmgs  stirring,  and  except  for  the  lonely 
sentmel  on  the  bridge  we  were  the  only  people  out 

SiPTEMBEE  8.-The  nightmare  seems  to  have  passed, 
for  the  Germans  are  leaving  Paris  on  one  side  to 
pursue  their  advance  south-east.  Doubtless  they  do  not 
feel  strong  enough  for  an  attack  on  Paris  yet.  Already 
last  mght  we  had  begun  to  feel  relieved  of  the  oppres- 
sion which  had  been  weighing  upon  us.  Mr.  S.  came 
home  after  several  days'  absence  waiting  for  the  Ger- 
mans m  town!  J.  P.  called  in  the  afternoon,  and 
towards  SIX  o  clock  we  went  with  her  to  the  station  to 
meet  a  troop-train,  taking  with  us  drinks  and  cigarettes 
in  view  especiaUy,  of  the  "gentlemen  in  khaki  "  All 
the  residents  left  in  B.  were  gathered  on  the  platform 
one  carrying  a  little  ribbon-trimmed  tray  with  jars  of 
cream,  another  with  cigars,  another  with  a  hamper  full 
of  chunks  of  bread,  some  with  flowers,  others  with  fruit 
But  no  tram  ever  came!    Li  the  afternoon  we  heard 

brought  to  the  matrte.  In  anticipation  of  possible 
ooters  people  have  hidden  or  removed  their  vaJuableB! 

Oemans  a^e  at  a  safe  distance!    The  war  will  serve 

Css^  u  ^  w?""''  ^"^  *  '""«  *^«-  Servants  are 
iZelLf.''^''-^^'  "'  worn,  hospitality  is  reduced 
™<mnfn  '*  «">™um,  everyone  swears  to  utter  im- 

^ramusness;  the  belt  of  convention  is  let  out  here 
is  O^  there;  new  personality,  new  customs  are 
acquired.  One  spends  one's  time  economisinir  nerse- 
«.Jng  everyone  -^ot  to  leave  the  electric  "Jht^ on," 
OneWesT"*'^'^  *?  '^'''  '=°*'«'  »>"««''  matches" 
TuWe  th.f'"!?""'  "'""'  """^^  *«  *  '^'''^^y.  '^^  there 
How  wVJu  ^f"   "°*   "'«"   (i»  theory)   superfluous. 

i»ve  been  »f  T  ""?'  ®'""*°  '^^  Japanese  soldiers 
"»ve  been  seen  landmg  on  the  Norman  coast 

Sn,  IV^^'  *"  ^'  «l^«'tage  of  the  allied  armies. 
^^theZLT^''""^  f«=to,^my8teriously  alluded 
that  if  1    '«P°rt8-i8  responsible  for  this.    I  am   told 

SiBttcti^L.  ^''•1'  ,°'  '"*"«««''  f'""°  dangerous 
i»tte?ra^,H^'  ^^J^"^'  "^^'th-east  of  Franc^have 
«v«i    T„  P"*  *8nt  become  separated  from  their  rela. 

""'^  emen  !'*„,^v^*j5'''f'P''^'''  ^^P*™"."  therein 

'horn  U  w  '  ""  "^**  ^"^  ''«  ■«">  P'erre  is,  from 
Bmile  M--I*\"F*'"**'^   during  the   journey."     "M. 

^  hear  fmm'  i-  *\f'^*^'y  »t  M ,  i,  very  anxious 

(Oi»)  ••    »  »    iVT^"'  '"^  *"  evacuated  from  B 

"hligwi  t«  I  ■  *'^'*  ^ .  wfco.  'With  his  nephew,  was 

^°-  et  O.),  <{Mf  not  know  what  has  become  of 


w^iv'^^Ju   *°**  r""***  ^^  ^  •>•  informed."    Took  a 
walk  m  the  woods,  the  first  for  many  weeks 

Sbptehbeb  8^-The  weather  is  so  exquisite  that  it 
induces  us  to  be  optimistic.  And  the  news  is  not  un- 
favourable, though  exceedingly  laconic.  It  is  said  the 
?^7.Z^  "e  wantmg  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  the 
ZZ  TTa  "  w  ^'""^  ^^^  "°^''  the  other  from  the 
east,  would  jom  before  making  an  attack  on  Paris.  The 
train  service  on  our  most  importiant  line  has  ahnost 
entirely  ceased.  So  to  Paris  by  other  me^  S^e 
were  very  few  passengers  in  tte  train,  aad  the  stops 
were  endless  You  would  have  thought  yourself  on 
some  deseri^ed  country  line.  Found  Mr.  V  Ta  ver^ 
bad  temper  at  not  having  been  accepted  in  the  raaij 

i^ans  now  looks  like  Pans  on  a  Sunday,  only  more  so 
Every  other  shop  is  closed.    The  concie;ges  ^'t  sewing 

ments^'A'T"''  "^i  ^^^  '=^/'*'«°  P^''^  «°  *he  pave^ 
^X  „  „  -PfP'"'  y°"  *^^*y«  fi°«l  «old  out  is  the  singu- 
lotVli"^.™'^ ''"*"■'  ^"^-  «"*  had  its  editor 
ceiat^'h^  "  "'*t™**'°'"^"*  P^'^'^y  •»«  ^«"ld  most 
certamly  have  seen  his  organ  suppressed.     The  gentle- 

tZt  th^^^T  »«d  Joan  of  Arc  was  only  a  harlot,  and 
that  the  most  suitable  place  for  his  country's  flag  was 
the  dung-hUl,  had,  upon  the  declaration  of  wT 
expressed  his  desire  to  fight.     Thereupon  M    PoinTwi 

^  pX'^d*"bvt"^^'  '^  "t  ^^""^^'  at  the^he^"ot 
nw  party  and,  by  his  counsel,  keep  it  in  order.  This 
advice  vvas,  so  it  is  said,  administered  like  a  pU^ 
namely,  rn  jam.  In  other  words,  it  paid  him  to  foUow 
It.         .  we  have  the  proof  in  the  immense  popularity 

eLu./*'' ■'•  ^*''"* V'y  bought  by  adherents  to  Ms 
earher  principles.  He  tempers  the  eagerness  he 
expresses  m  favour  of  this  war,  and  hif  (Ustbctlv 
chauvmistic  detestation  of  the  Ge^ans,  by  the  Sy 

SVe-Kr  i°s  :^:'^^  -'  ^^^^ 

nf  w^.^^^f     Ti  •    ^t     ,         writes.      Courage,  puni^punu 
of  Frwice !     It  is  the  last  war;  it  is  the  war  of  deliver 
ance,  for  it  will  kiU  Prussian  militarism,  the  corner  stone 

M  teT^K*"'?'?":  ^«  "^  "'^y  before  K 
tW  fV  '  \  misleading.     How  does  he  know  but 

that  tlus  war  will  not,  on  the  contrary,  give  rise  to 
renewed  mUitarism-or  in  a  change  of  plafes  merely  ? 

t^S.  TW^'  ^°^''^-  ^^^'^  ^°y**^«'  »>"*  the  plea  ^ 
brili;  Jf^^ ''  one  thing  he  .foe,  know.  One  of  the  most 
^™f  P  tr-  "i*^^'  ,^/.*^''  """  '•'t^-t  cabinet,  or  of 
General  Gallieni  himself,  has  been  to  call  out  next  year's 
rfa«^the  boys  of  mneteen  or  so,  who  were  to  have  com 
menced  theu-  service  twelve  months  hence,  and  who  in 
case  of  disturbance  meanwhile,  might  have  proved  a 
nuisance.    They  were  out  of  work,  and  out  of  the  r  Jcs^ 

and  k!«n7i™""*^  "^**'^  *"^^«  ^"  °<'<'«Py  them 
and  keep  them  under  supervision. 

rP^^^?  9-"  Such  is  war,  Fritzel!  Look  and 
remember!  .  Yes,  such  is  war:  it  is  death  and 
destruction  fury  and  hatred,  taking  the  place  of  ^ 
human   feehngs       When   the   Lord  inflicts   His   curs^ 

at  least,  are  inevitable  calamities  decreed  by  ffig 
wisdom;  but  here   man  has  himself  decreed  this  misery 

ravages  without  pity. 

»n'!w!?*^"**\'?i''^*'^  "»  P*"^"'  "«  »»ked  nothing  of 
anybody,  we  had  done  no  harm;  and  suddenly  stnmge 
men  come  upon  us  and  strike,  ruin,  and  destroy  u^ 
Ah !  let  them  be  cursed,  those  who  in  their  ambition 
of  centuriesr  °"''^'*''*™*'' =  '«*  «»«"»  be  the  execration. 

"Fritzel,  remeniber;  it  is  the  most  abominable  thing 
on  earth.  Men  who  do  not  know  each  other,  who  have 
never  seen  each  other,  and  who  suddenly  fall  on  and 
tear  each  other!  That  alone  should  suffice  to  make  us 
peueye  m  God,  for  someone  is  needed  to  punish  such 
iniquity.       Erckmann-Chatrian :  Macbme  Thtr^. 

Tiia  evening  the  town-crier  announced  that  all  men 
of  the  reserve  forces  who  had  been  sent  back  to  their 
ttomes  must  present  themselves  at  once  at  their  d«Jpdts. 
ThM  IS  ameasure  taken  to  satisfy  certain  recriminations 
m  the  PreM.  The  JounuU  de$  Dtbatt,  now  printed  on 
one  sheet  at  one  lou,  says  Lille,  Amiens,  Arrae,  and  a 
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number  of  smaller  towns  are  oecnpied  by  the  Germans 
who  have  already  exacted  ransoms  from  each. 

SurrBMBBR  10.— A  card  from  London  posted  on   the 
7th,  saying  a  conununicatton  of  mine  sent  on  the  31st 
had  only  just  arrived.     The  official  bulletins  announce 
that  the  Germans  are  being  gently  repulsed  eastwards. 
The  fighting  in  the  direction  of  the  Mame  is  continuous, 
and  the  parts  visited  by  Parisians  for  boating  on  Sunday 
are  great  batUefidds.     After  a  long  sequence  of  beau- 
tiful weather,  this  morning  is  annunciative  of  autumn 
The  air  is  fresh,  the  sky  grey,  the  swallows  fly  low. 
Bain  18  at  hand.      To  market.      Only  a  few  stalls   are 
open,   but   those   that   are  display   a   profusion   and   a 
variety  of  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  prices :  spinach, 
three  or  four  kinds  of  beans,  potatoes,  salads  of  various 
descriptions,    tomatoes,     peas,    leek,    cabbages,    cauli- 
flowers, carrots,   turnips,   quantities   of   dairy   produce 
melons,    pears,    a    few    grapes    (but    these    are    rare), 
peaches.     What    natural    wealth    there    is    in    France' 
WJiat  a  country  blessed  by  God  is  this !    Not  even  in 
the  heart  of  winter  is  this  locality   so  deserted.     It  is 
completely  dead.     Not  a  person  is  to  be  seen;  all  the 
houses  are   shut  up,   and  there  is  no  vehicular  traffic 
of  any  kind. 

Septembm   18.— The   Germans   are   being  steadily  re- 
pulsed.    However,    e    German    aeroplane    flew    above 
Versailles  yesterday.     It  is  comforting  to  learn  that  the 
pictures  in  the  Louvre  have  been  removed  to  some  safer 
place,   while  the  sculpture  is  well  protected,   sacks  of 
sand  blinding  the  windows.     Letter  to-night,  dated  5th, 
from  M.   O.,  who  writes  from  her  seaside  town  in  the 
north :  "  I  think  a  great  deal  of  you,  and  am  sorry  you 
are  still  at  B.     Since  you  won't  come  here,  I  beseech 
of  you  to  go  into  Paris,  where  you  will,  at  any  rate 
be  ,n  a  little  more  safety.  .  .  .  Here  it  is  pitiful  to  see 
all   the  unfortunate  refugees  who  arrive  daily  without 
the  slightest  belongings,  and  terrorised  by  what  they 
have  seen.     There  is  not  a  bed  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
town,  and  everyone  does  what  he  can  to  help  them." 
I  was  reminded  by  a  circumstance  this  afternoon  that 
the      cubists '  "  day  of  reckoning  has  come,  for  when 
this  war  is  over  the  Germans  will  be  very  much  im- 
poverished, so  who  will  there  be  to  buy  their  pictures  ? 
The  cubists  will  have  to  change  their  manner,  and  so 
no  doubt  they   will— try.      "I  give  them  another   two 
years,  '  said  a  well-known  young  artist,  M.  de  S.  (once 
mistakenly  confounded   with   them)  to  me    some   little 
time  ago— just  before  this  war  was  thought  of.     And 
I  recall,  also,  a  phrase  of  Rodin's  in  deference  to  Ger- 
man   enthusiasm    for    anything    and    everything    new, 
especially  if  it  may  be  explained  by  some  "  system  " ': 
"The  Germans,  they  have  taken  the  bit  between  their 
teeth  of  late  years."    The  slow-moving  Germans  Bolting 
off  on  a  theory  with  the  bit  between  their  teeth  was  a 
charming  metaphor,  and  how  applicable  to  present  cir- 
cumstances!    When    they    do    lose    their    heads    slow- 
moving  people  are  always  the  most  dangerous,  like  bulls. 
It  is  not  very  encouraging  for  the  French  to  read  that 
the  English  are  quietly  attendiag  raee-meetings.     It  is 
the  turn  of  the  French  to  say  "shocking!" 

Seftembbb  18.— The  iGerman  retreat  continues.  Mau- 
rice Barris  may  write,  without  being  accused  of  conceit, 
m  the  following  strain,  for  it  is  the  truth:  "The  blood 
which  is  pouring  forth  to  defend  Paris  is  the  most  pre- 
cious in  the  world.  France  here  sacrifices  what  no 
other  country  can  supply,  regiments  wherein  each  maa 
belongs  to  the  61ite  of  humanity.  I  have  not  waited 
for  this  war  -to  confirm  my  impression.  I  have  not 
waited  to  read- the  lists  of  the  dead,  the  letters  of  the 
jiving,  the  remarks  of  the  wounded,  expressing  their 
impatience  to  return  to  the  front.  I  have  not  waited 
to  see  all  the  youth  of  France  hasten  to  the  recruiting 
offices.  Constantly  and  throughout  the  world,  and  on 
the  return  home,  it  is  made  plain— as  well  by  our  faults 
as  by  our  qualities— that  our  race  is  the  flower  of 
humanity.  The  horror  of  it,  should  it  be  shed  in  rain, 
this  blood  of  France  1" 

fiBPTotaEB  la.— A  terrific  gale  blew  all  through  the 
night.  The  paper  cocitinues  to  give  good  news.  Kefer- 
encw   to  wounded  sepoys  at  Fontainebleau  hospital. 


•  So  the  rumour  of  their  arrival  h*d  some  fouurf^ 
The  Germans  are  m  complete  retreat.     Germ?„    ^*''- 
have  been  seen   weeping.     There  is  a  privTt ?      "" 
(brought  to  us  by  word  of  mouth    not  IT    !^'^' 
the  Press)  that  the  English  w^Russ^L      '"'!'*  "^  '« 
holding  the  Germans  in  check^the  n^  "'.^toseU^r 
again  confirm   a  recent  private  report  of  the  iJ!.""''' 
of  Russian  troops  on  the  coast  of  Normandy     Tip""" 
by  tram.     The  gates  at  Boulogne  are  bhnderi  I      *"' 
panels.     Long  spiked  guards  are   plLed  J,  r«i:i*°'"* 
as  also  cut  trees,  in  view  of  obstructing  cafalrvrrj 
occasion  to  go  into  the  Magasins  du  LouvrT    Oni     ^"^ 
of  the  establishment  is  open,  and  there  were  fel' ""^ 
tomers.     The    streets    were    humminir   win  !     ""• 
driven   by   soldiers,    some  of     thr*conti^„7'E 
troopers;   one,   a  fine  white  motor    was Tv      u    "'' 
English  soldier  who  was  carefuirkeej  ngTo  "hi'U" 
There  were  also  many  requisitioned  delivery  vaij!? 
most  scratch  collection-<:arrying  ammunitfoT  IT^T^ 
In  the  Avenue  de  I'Opira  I  met  a  young  friend   a    l' 
the  poet,  who  had  come  from  the  provinces  in  „     ^ 
tion  of  a  "call."  in  the  most  melancho^sp  ri\"    ^t 
sad  Pans  is  !"  he  observed.     "How  magn^eent  IZ 
contrary,"  said  L     "How  we  shall  misTS  this  when 
the  war  IS  over!"  -meaning  the  busy  traffic   the  Jlo,. 
supplied  by  the  uniforms,  the  flags  ^with  the  rvSo 
devices,  the  sensation  that  the  essential  only  laTeZ 

an°r"P?r!sitf^M?e**  ""  *''  ''^'''^  '"""^^  "-'"^ 
ana      l-arisian      hfe,  as  generally  understood,  is  at  a 

^I'^J^^f     Con.e<,u.nt\y  never  has  Paris  been  so  attl 

tive.     And  the  pavements  are  not  crowded,  and  eve^- 

about  each  other,   one  topic  only  occupying  the  mind 
of  all.     A  war  was  needed  to  make  peace 

September  15. -To-day  we  went  to  the  British  hospital 
to  bring  some  trifles  for  the  soldiers  who  are  in  tmt- 
ment  there.  A  number  of  wounded  had  arrived  in  the 
morning,  we  were  told.  Some  khaki  uniforms  lay 
empty  and  pitiful  on  a  chair  in  the  hall.  The  Porte 
Maillot,  bemg  one  of  the  most  important  of  Paris  gate- 
ways, and  the  one  most  likely  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Germans  had  they  attempted  an  entrance,  has  been 
fortified  m  the  most  complete  way.  At  another  gate, 
tne  l-orte  Champerret,  similar  precautions  have  been 
taken,  but  here  no  vehicular  traffic  is  allowed,  and  a 
small  outlet  gives  access  to  foot-passengers.  At  the 
Jitoile  there  was  a  procession  of  military  waggons 
which,  to  judge  from  their  dirt  and  that  of  the  soldiers, 
as  well  as  the  bunches  of  flowers  adorning  them,  bad 
come  from  the  front.  The  soldiers  waved  merrily  to 
us.  A  number  of  German  prisoners,  including  a  general, 
were  directed  towards  Paris  yesterday,  and  it  was  these 
the  crowds  expected  at  the  different  points  where  I 
saw  them;  but  in  view  of  possible  manifestations  the 
convoy  was  given  another  destination  at  the  last 
moment. 

Septembib  17.— News  somewhat  stationary.    Since  the 
14th  a  battle  has  been  waging  north  of  Soissons  and 
west  of  Beuns  (which   the   Germans  have  evacuated), 
on  heights  where  the  enemy  has  taken  a  stand,  and  the 
only  definite  report  is  that  "we"  have  not  flinched  at 
any  point.     Charles  Peguy,  author  of  "  Le  Mystire  de 
Jeanne  d'Arc,"  ahd  editor-founder  of  "  Les  Cahiers  de 
la    Quinzaine,"   has   met   his    death   on   the   "field  of 
honour,"  as  they  say  here,   struck  by  a  bullet  in  Ae 
forehead.     Chafies  P6guy  was  a  crusader  in  his  way. 
and  it  is  sad  to  see  the  work  he  had  begun  and  puisuad 
so  courageously  suddenly   broken  off     He  was  o««  o£ 
those  rare  examples  of  balance  who,  while  presaCTinl 
their  stability  on  earth,  are  ever  reaidly  to  take  HsJNfi 
heavenwards.     "  He  endeavoured  to  give  form  "  (wi** 
Maurice  BarrAs,  in  an  obitu*ry  article)  "  to  tha  •«*«»• 
ordinary  abundance  of  sentiments  the  figure  of  itvioa 
d'Arc  awakens.     He  exalted   the   heroic  and  suWta* 
while  pregerving  the  sane  qualities  of  his  peasant  orijIB. 
During  life  a  master,  he  became  through  death  »  hew 
of  French  thought."    Following  the  lead  of  the  gmallsr 
Sociit^  Njrtionale,    the   Soci^M  des  Artistes  Fmii?** 
which  numerically  is  the  most  imiwrtant  as  also  ms 
oHest   ol    French   art   unions,    has   decided  to  refuse 
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admiesion  to  all  exhibitors  of  German  nationality  hence- 
forth, this  measure  being  ev^  more  drastic  than  that 
taken  by  tlie  rival  society,  which  only  intends  to  exclude 
Germans  fioin  its  membership  lists.  The  Germans— 
1  hear  and  I  am  convinced  of  it— entertain  far  more 
bitter  animosity  towards  the  English  than  towards  the 
French.  Here,  once  again,  they  give  proof  of  that  lack 
of  perspicacity  which  characterises  so  many  of  their 
actions.  For  however  much  of  tolerance  they  themselves 
may  feel  for  the  French,  this  will  not  in  the  least  soften 
the  French  towards  them.  Here,  Germanophobism  is 
atavistic,  inherent.  Every  child  has  sucked  in  hatred 
tor  the  German  with  his  mother's  milk.  The  lack  of 
sympathy  that  may  exist  on  the  part  of  the  English 
for  the  Germans  is  a  mere  pleasantry  compared  with 
the  hatred  of  the  French.  Time  and  a  genuine  desire 
to  overcome  national  prejudices  had  somewhat  attenu- 
ated French  resentment  towards  Germany  of  recent 
years,  but  this  invasion  of  the  patrie.  has  aroused  all 
the  old  bitterness.  The  French  can  hate  as  no  other 
people  can,  and  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Gennans 
to  push  the  responsibilities  of  this  war  on  to  England 
will  in  any  way  contribute  towards  a  forgiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  French. 

8BPTEMBER  16. -Very  wet,  stormy,  and  cold  weather- 
terrible  conditions  for  fighting.     I  had  occasion  to  talk 
|vith  tvo   soldiers    in    hospital    to-day    (troopers    in    a 
Highland  regiment).     They   had   been   among  the  first 
Enghsh   soldiers   to   arrive   in    France,    and   had    been 
taken    ill    almost    at    once    with    dysentery,    but    had 
suffered  additionally  from  lack  of  sleep.     More  than  an 
hours  consecutive   rest   they   had   never   been   able   to 
obtain   owjng    to    the    very    quick    movements    of    the 
t-ennans,   who,   arriving  in  motors  and  unencumbered 
with  equipment,    had  the   advantage   over   the   others 
On  asking    where    they    had    been    under    fire,    thev 
answered  they  had  taken  part  in  the  "  Battle  of  Lagnv  '"' 
-as  who  might  say,  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  for  we  now 
talk  of  the   Battle   of   this   or   that   in   this   twentieth 
-■enury  of  civilisation.       These   men    had    intellectual, 
gentle  faces,   and   one   of   them    resembled    Sir   James 
Barrie.      They    were   in   charming   quarters,    and   well 
looked  after  by  their  French  nurses.       Other  English 
sodiers  were  in  treatment  in  the  same  house-"  quite 
a  few,    as  they  said  to  me,  but  they  were  wounded  and 
1  did  not  see   them.       We   found   the   poet  F     R.    V 
very   much    elated    at    having    been    incorporated    in 

nd'whth  iTP"''^''  ^••^i'^ly  of  foreign  volunteers, 
and  which,  after  some  prelimmary  and  very  hard  driU- 
mg,  .8  off  shortly  for  rifle  practice  in  the  provinces.' 
Ike  majority  of  recruits  here  are  men  out  of  work  who 
have  jomed    the    ranks    for    a    living.      The  Tegiment 

S7  s  ^«"r  ?^  ?---«.  Poles,  Rurrs 

E   mi.lTr'^u'  ^"^'^'"»'  J«^«.  and  the  sergeant 
ol  cS    ti'f  ^u^^'y  m  pronouncing  the  names  for  the 

sand  1       .u^"  '■'""^*  ^^""^  ^^  '"'"'   do  not  under- 
and  when  their  turn  to   answer  comes.    The   naners 

c^mtinue   to   puhlisk  eulogie.  of    the  Engl^A    Zps 


'o*r™rw°r'°°  »•",*."*««  a  contributor  to 


"TH 

itS*'?hc?'"*  '"'•"^  are^'admiVible-unl^rfirr'a^d 
concert  nL7„  T  *°"'?  °'  """^^^  ^^^  '''•y  »'«  dis- 
even  Li  "'?''^  ^^°  "«"   '''«'"•"     '^<'"  joviality, 

Cnow^n^  '^°"'"'  *'■"  ""'*'^^='  f°'  admiration. 
anEnirl,!  *"^. *«*'«•  *.oO'  y""  »ee  a  motor  containing 
league?  ^.-t'*^'"  '^*"'"«  "'^'•"ly  '^^h  his  French  col 
the  French  k""^'  •''"^  '*  °°  '^°"''*  °^  ''*'  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
"•i-faced  „^  ^fP""!-  Savin*  'a«uely  pictured  a 
'h«n  P;o7et«'""''ir''^  drunkani,  the  reality  enchants 
fife,  but  h!"  °  ^  *^''y  '"^"'''■''  *""  «tMdine8s  under 
'0  Cer  ^n  "•"  .1  *''°?«°'=y  *»  unnecessary  exposure 
"i"  officers  nf  '*  *f°"»»*'  '«  competent  quarters,  that 
™onnot„l  °°*  "Panng  enough  of  their  men.  the 
'•"ire  the  r'  *  *°°"'*  "*  themselves,  while  the  latter 
"  "urionl  ?oZ  ^tZ^   "^   individual    initiative.    It 

•>•  lordly  betti'r''  *•"**  r"  ^^°  ^  "'•'  '»«  """y 
'oon  as  ihev  iofn  f^*  "^  "^'^'^  *'^''"  Personality  as 
''««was  reUn^  the  ranks.  A  woman  of  the  working 
'•Wdrni  T^  *  '"**"'  *°  •"'  f™"  her  husband,  who 
»  aruied  m  some  provincial  barracks  before  going 


to  the  front.  "This  man  in  civil  lifs  is  rather  lazy  and 
a  complete  fool.  Now  he  is  a  man,  with  pluck  and 
decision  to  spare.  This  evening  our  station  looked  like 
a  bazaar,  crowded  as  it  was  with  ladies  cariying  trays, 
baskets,  and  flowers.  When  the  train  they  were  wait- 
ing for  came  m  they  made  a  rush  for  the  two  or  three 
compartments  containing  soldiers  (some  belonging  to 
Scotch  regiments)  and  threw  in  the  flowers  and  dainties, 
while  the  men  leaned  out  bodily  to  snatch  whatever 
they  could  reach,  begging  especially  for  bouquets.  The 
British  soldiers  are  the  great  curiosity.  "  Voil4  les 
Anglais,    ^nd  everyone  gets  on  tiptoe  to  have  a  look 

f^.,„J  iv  S^.^"•''^'•'*™*  ^"'"^  ^'"'^  of  phrase  which 
sounds  like  Patagonian,  and.  which  they  chant  forth 
every  now  and  again.  Whatever  the  Germans  must 
have  thought  when  they  found  they  had  to  fight  with 
Highlanders  in  France  cannot  be  imagined,  but  the 
humour  of  the  situation  must  have  escaped  them 

SBPTEMBEa  20.-Rain  and  wind  daily  and  nightly  t 
News  IS  slow,  and  time  passes  drop  by  drop.  M  Mau- 
rice Barres,  who  has  been  visiting  battlefields  and 
pillaged  towns,  writes  to-day :  "  At  Chateau  Thierry  I 
wanted  to  go  over  La  Fontaine's  house.  The  fable- 
writer  s  dog  played  behind  the  gates,  his  cats  purred 
on  a  window-sill,  but  the  custodian's  wife  told  me  the 
house  could  not  be  seen  during  the  war.  So  I  sought 
compensation  for  the  disappointment  in  conversation 
with  some  Enghsh  soldiers.  ...  And  how  they  laugh  ' 
Vum,  how  agreeable  is  the  English  accent!  and  how 
pleasant  is  English  laughter!  On  all  these  faces  lies 
something  youthful.  Have  you  noticed  this  expression 
so  constantly  met  with  on  English  featores?  An 
1-know-not-what  of  childhood  persisting  through  all  the 
ages  of  life  "  Before  he  knew  him,  the  Frenchman 
regarded  a  British  soldier  as  something  about  as  comic 
as  a  British  tourist,  whom  the  French  consider  the 
funniest  specimen   of  humanity  in  the  world 

The  passage  quoted  from  Maurice  Barris  recalls  the 
remarks  of  such  of  our  French  companions   during   a 
recent  trip  across  the  Channel  who  were  visiting  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time :  "  All  these  people,"  said  a  young 
author  to  me,  "  have  such  '  clean  '  (pmpre^,  by  which  he 
meant   upright,    honest,    reliable,    unmalicious)   faces  " 
1  he  French  are  physiognomists.     When  they  travel  they 
look  at  humanity  as  eagerly  as  others  look  at  stones. 
Ihey    have   no   prejudices   with    regard    to    "staring" 
Ihey  find  a  world  of  interest  in  a  face,  whereas  the 
average  Enghshman  wiU  travel  round  the  globe  without 
having  seen  one,  and  this  because  he  has  been  brought 
up      not  to  stare"  or  "make  remarks."     The  French 
stare"  and  "make  remarks"  to  a  fault,  I  admit,  but 
sometinies  they  acquire  knowledge  in  the  process;  the 
English  never  "stare"  or  "make  remarks,"   but  also 
to  a.  fault,    and  so  do  not  acquire  knowledge.     To   a 
foreigner  who  hae  eyes  and  to  an  Englishman  who  has 
ived  much  abroad  the  sight  of  an  honest  English  face 
(noBthatof  amissionaiy,  for  example,  buta^genuine  Kn^. 


hshman-a  rustic,  a  sailor,  a  soldier)  is  a  great  comfort. 
In  short,  the  English  people  is  "  touching. "  It  is  the 
only  people-except  the  Russian— of  which  this  can  be 
Ta  .u  *J^'*,°'  *ha^orld  is  too  clever,  too  astute. 
And  the  French  have^ound  the  British  "Tommy" 
touching.  ^ 

England  does  not  Iovq  its  people,  but  I  know 
foreigners  who  do.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  man,  a  common 
man,  push  his  way  in  mute  emotion  through  the  crowd 
"^  w  &T°T  *°  ^"^P  *^«  •'■'nd  of  a  British  trooper. 
.  ,  .Would  I,  three  months  ago,  have  thought  I  should 
live  to  see  so  extraordinary  a  sight  in  my  waking  hours  ? 

lo-night  we  read  that,  as  a  consequence  of  German 
bombarding,  the  admirable,  the  unique  cathedral  of 
Beuns,  is  m  flames.  This  deed  of  lunacy  will  dissipate 
whatever  httle  pity  there  might  stiU  be  lingering  some- 
where for  a  nation  in  the  holocaust  it  haa  brought  down 
upon  Itself. 

Sbptbmbb  aa.-ThB  bitterest  efEecta  consequent  upon 
this  war  begu  to  assert  themselves  now.  Whether  they 
are  the  UAtural  result  of  the  circumstances  or  caused 
by  ill-management  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  there  are 
m*ny  sacrifices  the  jj^uUio  would  be  more  ready  to  m^e 
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thM  to  be  go  wholly  wrered  from  fighting  friends,  who 
in  their  turn  seem  hwdly  ever  to  receive  the  communica- 
tions addressed  to  them.  I  know  of  one  young  friend 
of  ours  who  thinks  himself  utterly  neglected.  His 
letters  arrive,  but  the  answers  to  him  do  not.  As  to 
the  ambulance-services,  the  papers  compare  those  orga- 
nised m  the  Enghsh  Army  with  the  French,  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Hints  are  thrown  out  which 
are  anything  but  reassuring  to  anxious  relatives 

Septxmbeb  23.-The  censor's  eliminations  can  give 
very  amusing  results.  The  Owrr*  ScciaU  yesterday  con- 
tained more  blank  columns  than  text,  while  the  few 
sentences  left  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  absent 
articles  swam  about  like  the  survivors  of  a  wreck. 
Many  of  them  from  being  severed  from  their  context, 
were  absolutely  senseless.  In  the  EcKo  de  Paris,  seldom 
submitted  to  these  operations  one  article  begins:  "M 
Malvy,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  compiling  documents 
referring  to  the  German  occupation.  The  idea  is  good ! 
But  what  data  he  has  to  glean  from  !     What  robberies 

rwf'Ji.*'*""^^'''*''n'1f'™y'  '^^^  ^*y  *^^y  "«  ^»^^ 

^^.v      }  1J°'1^  ""'"  ^^  ""^^     I  ^'H  l^ere  supply  him 
with  a  further  document.   Here  it  is  "-^r,  rather,  "here 
It  IS  not,     for  there  follows  a  blank  space  and  the  sig- 
nature    The  platform  for  the  train  home  to^ay  at  the 
Gare    Montpamasse    was    a    sight— CaUot    and    Goya 
brought  to  hfe !     Out  of  ten  soldiers  nine  were  hurt 
This  one  leaned  on  a  stick,  that  one  on  two;  a  third 
had  to  be  supported;  another  had  crutches;  another's 
head  was  bandaged;  yet  others  had  bandaged  hands  or 
earned  their  arms  in  slings.     All  were,  from  head   to 
foot,  grey  with  dust  and  mud ;  their  uniforms,  ragged 
colourless,   always  too   big  for  them,  made  them  look 
like  poor,  manned  and  starved  perfomers  in  a  circus, 
for  there  was  something  dismally  grotesque  about  them 
m  their  camivalesque  remnants  of  costume  suggestive 
of  revellers  who  have  been  out  all  night.     They  had 
gone  to  the  battle  as  one  goes  to  the  fair,   laughing 
singing,  m  brand-new  suits:  they  have  come  back  in 
tatters,  so  silent  that  they  do  not  *ven  complain. 

SEPTracBini  24.— He  who  has  not  witnessed  the  sights 
one  may  now  see  daily  at  this  station  cannot  believe 
them  from  mere  description.   "  Boom  for  the  wounded  '" 
cry  the  amnts  deputed  to  keep  order,   and  slowly  and 
miserably  there  files  by  a  procession  such  as  we  have 
only  seen  hitherto  in  Academical  pictures,  on  the  stage 
perhaps,  at  wax-works-men  whose  legs  do  not  carry 
them,  and  who  yet  must  drag  themselves  along:  men 
wearing  bespattered,  faded  uniforms,  their  faces  haggard 
sallow,  sunken,  their  eyes  wild,  their  bodies  shriveUed— 
they  make  me  think  of  the  retreat  over  the  Beresina     All 
th6  men  whose  wounds  have  been  healed  or  who  have 
been  given  a  rest  return  to  headquarters  by  the  same 
tram,  with  these  examples  to  encourage  them !    Their 
womenkind  have  had  the  unfortunate  idea  to  accompany 
them  to  the  station  (they  are  luckily  not  aUowed  on 
the  platforms),  and  the  partings  are  pitiful.    T  saw  one 
young  man  m  soldier's  garb  sob  whOe  two  women  who 
were  saying  godd-bye  to  him  Md  were  TMiHy  biting 
their  lips  to  keep  down  the  tears,  repeated:   "What 
will_  you,  since  it  must  bet"    In  England  no  idea  can 
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circumstances  I  say,  one  is  a  little  asham^rf  * 
some  paper  that  Englan^  is  expecting  ^^f  J*, 
Mademoiselle  Gaby  what-is-her-name f- "f  7^^\- 
or  the  Dehghts-while  religious  France  fani  n'x.^" 
IS  religious  in  its  way  to-day)  i»  pTa^r  *"  ^'^ 
to  Joan  of  Are.  ''       '"*^«  "n  «t«  kn«„ 

UVKML  ClOlKoWtti. 

.  'ar     ■  ■  .'7  -J  ni.-.'P'''  **  continued.) 

.     '.     ;r  ■!)   :  , 

,,  N.;>  '.■■■;■•; 

.     '  THE    EGOISTS. 

ThM-e  is  a  merry  little  group  in  England, 
Ana  two  or  three  of  their  names  a.ri»  k>...i.;&  i 
Who  have  inherited  a  cus^o^  c'omL'n*^^^^^^^ 
That   of  finding  fences   and   pavings   and  hn,..        "i 

railway  stations,  ^   ^^  *"'"'«»  *"<) 

And  even,  in  far  fragrant  places,  the  trunks  of  trees 
For    writing   and   interwriting   their   names   LTft' ■ 

initials  in  divers  colours  and  bold  sizes        ^  '^'" 

reaZ  fTr'betg',  *°  ^'°"  ''''''  '^"^'^'^^^  "^  '^'> «"»' 
A  hot,  unchildlike  word. 

~^'k  tlonV"'  ""''  °'  '''"^'  **  *'*"  °'  '"''  «>- 

Or  wince  before  that  word. 

And  not  grant  them  their  childhood. 

Their  bright  and  brief  importance  in  the  world 

Iheir  flourish  and  their  imitative  heat!  ' 

Time  will  consume  them  soon  enough. 

Dissolve  their  names  and  ours 

Aad  build  new  fences,  pavings,  houses,  railway  station,, 

*or  other  children's  names— 

And  wind  new  bark  in  the  far  fragrant  places. 

WlTTEE  BtSHBR. 

(AmerUan  rightt  reserved.) 
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-  ,  :,       "  *"  -»:<um<»iiu  iMj  laea  can 

be  formed  of  the  wrench  to  family  life  this  war  means 
in  France,  where  husbands  and  fathers  have  to  leave 
their    steady    homes    and    all    the    work    begun    at    a 
moments  notnie.      .    And  thus,  when  one  lives  in  the 
midst    of    atmosphere    so    dramatic,    when    dafly    one 
sees  sights  such  as  I  endeavour  to  describe,  but  of  which 
I  can  give  but  the  faintest  idea,  since  I  cannot  convey 
the  heart-throbbmgs,  the  mourning,  the  houriy  anxiety 
the  privations  both  physical  and  moral;  when,  at  every 
moment,  one  has  >occ»8ion  to  ask  this  one  "iHave  you 
news  of  your  sont"  that  one  "  Have  yon  news  of  your 
husband  f    (not  to  speak  of  those  who  have  to  suffer 
in    silence  and   alone,   for  secret  attachments,   frimd- 
ships,  and  the  hke);  when  the  only  conversation  you 
hear  and  overhear  is  about  "him."  the  one  who  is  at 
the   front   somewhere;    under  these   circwmstancw-at 
once  too  grand  and  tragic,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
reminiscent  of  things  read  and  pictured  over  and  over 
a«au  to  be  e<»npl«tely  reaKsed  as  tree-nnder  these 


NOTB  TO  CoitRxapoi!nissTa.—  Wlul«  quite  waiing  to publUhUtter, 
under  nems  is  pluma,  vie  majui  U  a  aondition  of  filittUm 
that  the  name  amd  addrut  of  aaah  oomtpmdmt  thmU  b 
supplied  U  the  £dUer.—KD. 

-*_•'■♦•» 

CABTEB,  CBXIQ,  BBINHARDT,  WAGNEE  AND  BLAIB. 
To  the  Editor,  Thb  Eooist. 

MADAlf, 

In  »  letter  printed  in  the  July  number  of  "The  M«dt," 
Mr.  Huntly  Carter  takes  the  trouble  to  apologise  for  his  in- 
adequate (to  put  it  mildly)  treatment  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  in 
his  recent  voluma  on  "The  Theatre  of  Max  Heinhardt"  To 
do  Mr.  Carter  justice,  he  explains  in  this  letter  that  the  book 
was  written  two  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  he  "  was  feeling 
jlZfL^'  everyone  and  everything,"  and  that  owing  to  some 
difficulty  with  hia  publisher  certain  additional  inustrations  lid 
letterpress  which  would  have  partly  reotifled  the  wrong  have 
been  wUf ully  left  out. 

Why  on  top  of  this  Mr.  Carter,  when  writing  of  Mr.  Craig, 
should  continue  to  make  such  careless  statements  as  appesteii 
in  his  article  in  Th»  Eooist  of  October  1,  it  is  diffloult  to  under- 
stand. I  rafer  particularly  to  the  following:  "...  it  wM 
Oermany  in  the  person  of  Wagner  who  Itic)  made  the  modem 
discovery  of  the  mystic  form  of  drams  and  bequeathed  it  tf 
Craig,  Beinhardt,  and  others." 

The  reference  to  Wagner  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  I  h»" 
heard  Mr.  Craig  say  that  he  detested  Wagner.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  two  are  fundamentally  opposed.  Wagner  tried  to 
combine  the  arts,  and  produced  the  hyphenated  product  known 
as  the  music-drama.  But  the  whole  burden  of  Mr.  Craig's  task 
13  to  separate  the  arts,  once  and  for  all.  He  is  sufBaisBUj' 
jealous  of  the  independence  of  moaia  to  wish  his  own  il^*» 
same  dntingnished  aloof  ness  I 

Again,  who  has  ever  heard  of  anyone  handing  *>"" 
mysticism  f  I  daresay  that  even  as  a  mystic,  Mr.  Craig  wonW 
prefer  to  be  associated  with  another  Englishman,  Blake,  raUw 
than  with  Warner;  that  is  to  say,  having  natural  propenaWJ 
for  mystwisot,  Mr.  Craig  has  reinforowl  them  by  his  stody  »W 
profoimd  aAniration  of  Blake. 
Ab  tm  Biinhaidt  Mung  Um  mystias!    WaU,  well! 

John  Coomw* 


Ootobsr  15.  1914 


MISS    HABiSDBN    AND    ABCHISM. 

/„  the  editor,  The  Egoist. 

Madah, 
Miss  Marsden  has  hit  the  "  bull's  eye  "  of  reason  (io  her 
editorial,  "The  Illusion  of  Anarchism,"  on   September  IS),  as 
t,  the  relation  of  the  human  individual  to  other  human  indi- 
riilusls  in  the  social  order. 

ffe  are  all  Archists.  Every  ego,  whether  psychic,  physical,; 
or  socisl,  is  arohistic.  Arehism  is  the  v«ry  central  principle  of 
life;  it  is  that  which  gives  birth  to  the  ego.  Every  ego  or  unity 
is  arehistic  as  to  its  unity. 

But  Miss  Marsden  falls  into  the  mire  of  unreason,  as  to  what 
she  calls  the  "  success "  of  this  arehism,  in  establishing  the 
■interests"  of  its  unity.  Arehism  is  successful  only  when  it 
establishes  life,  more  and  more  abundantly;  that  is  to  say, 
wbeo  it  obeys  (7)  as  perfectly  as  passible  the  universal  laws  of 
life.  Arehism  does  not  "  win  "  life  because  of  its  agsressive- 
ness  alone;  it  wins  life  because  it  is  aggressive,  and  to  the 
iltfrre  that  it  is  aggressive,  in  favour  of/ or  in  obedience  to, 
the  universal  laws  of  life. 

.igain,  "the  ought"  is  not  "set  in  authority"  by  the 
preacher.  Conscience  is  a  ps^chioal-  ego,  established  by  the 
processes  of  life  in  the  human  individuality,  set  in  authority  by 
invincible  wZ/'-suggestion. 

And  further,  "  public  opinion  " — or  rather  the  unity  of  those 
nho  hold  it — is  only  a  form  of  arehistic  social  ego,  which  may 
or  not  be  based  upon  one  or  more  of  the  universal  laws  of  life 
Hence  "success.'  "domination,"  "possessing  the  earth,"  are 
not  necessarily  life. 

.ind  Miss  Marsden  fails  to  reason  when  she  speaks  of 
anarchists,  etc.,  as  not  being  arehistic.  Any  social  ego  is 
arehistic  in  so  far  as  it  establishes  its  unity;  and  the  world 
is  to  the  successful  ego  for  the  time  being  whether  it  be 
acarcbistic  or  what  not.  , 

All  social  egos  go  down  in  their  turn,  to  give  place  to  others 
in  proportion  as  their  unity  is,  or  is  not,  based  upon  the 
universal  laws  of  life.  Whether  there  will  ever  be  a  unity— 
an  ego— based  absolutely  upon  these  laws,  is  not  in  question  ■ 
formation  of  a  unity  of  life  baaed  ever  more  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  these  laws,  being  the  history  of  evolution  from  the 
amceba  to  man— from  the  cosmic  dust  to  the  cosmos 

AIM,  IS  not  Miss  Marsden  herself  a  verbalist  when  she  speaks 
of  •love  ?  Love  is  a  universal  law  of  life,  and  when  the 
arehism  of  love  is  built  upon  this  universal  principle,  more  and 
more  abundant  life  is  the  outcome  of  such  arehism  ;  while  mwe 
and  more  death  of  love  is  the  result  of  arehism  not  so  built 
Lm  can  never  even  be  bom— come  to  life— in  arehism  based 
iXJests''"         "P""""'"  social  sUndards,  personal,  or  egoistic 

The  ego  or  unity  wiU  come  into  its  own,  only  wherever  and 
rtenever  Its  arehism  enables  it  to  po«sess-n«<  the  earth,  but 

u  «  ''•  ''""  """■*  ■■"*  """■"  abundantly. 
men  »iirr''''".  l"*"  g™'"ito"8  prophecy  when  she  says  that 
Men!"  Tl"  '"''^  ^«"0U8ly  to  anarclbism  or  humanitarJanism. 
at^have  taken-are  taking  seriously  to  these  things  oonstenUy 
m  e  ,':„ce"'*of'"'.7h  ^"r."*""  »nd  humanitariaSism  iT  tS 
Mtem^f  th„  -ii""^  "''i  *"  '=';«"'*'  '"  construct,  to  set  the 
P«ltem  of  the  will  upon  the  world  of  events  "—(intht  larae)— 
tTat'tt  :"'  ^n^-i^r'^ns,..  sociJ  egVs"  .Such  s^  al 

«"„^nte"S„^jj— :f'^^fi''  -'-' «"'-  '"•'^-^ 

«.v  .rcWs°„"i^h''^.'"J'  ?*.»?y  °°*  P"°*  "f  evolution,  whether 
i»  he  ever  m„J^»nH  "b*"'"*?'?'.  "PO"  these  laws?     The  test  is 

»t  ^Ihis"  ZnT  *"<™^i»'at  arehism.  is  a  universal  principle 

l»rtrfot  kniwW„°"^^V^  •*"  principle  of  lite,  to  the 

'  of  life     Tl,„«  ,r      **  "I  '^3'"t"'e"t  ^  the  other  universal  laws 

-»  WinU^Tv^rTL""  b?  JW  sHM^^we  can.  »w  b<.,  that- we 

«i:u^.».  *      u   '"°^®  ""•   """"^   abundantly,  whethw  we   are 

Sst\:ere7orts'''(!|!""^"""''"'-    '="^'""'"*'    «••""«"" 

Alios  Gboft. 

A   REPLY   TO   MISS   GEOFF. 

to  the  Hdifor,  Thb  Eooist, 
Mabam,  ■      • 

""  »"  my"lim'iLt'?!./"'"'T''5"^P°"^'"""'  ool"""'.  m«y  I  state 
^»"t«.vers'es  T„"g;^°J-  ^fj'  ""'  '*"'  "/"".Patent  to  carry  on 
'^frfore,  in  a  nosS  f  „  ^  or  mumbo-jumbo,  and  am  not, 
"'  "niveAal  law,  ir  „  ?k  ^"^  '"'^  conviction  on  the  subject 
•"  often-time? heaTfh«L°°r"'~"?"'i'""'  °'  otherwise.  I 
•■"^  meant  nothino  ^!^  J^T  j"^"^'  >*'"■■*'  *""  "'""y  'hey 
7' when  I  hear  tL™  'Tl.u  '  '«"»'"  'o  this  day  pusxled  ai 
"f  yo<tt  corre  n„„rt„*?.'  ^^L  honours  which  belong  ti  this  part. 
"•fitted  Io  e^de  t,  her  '""'  ^  ""'"  *''"''°"  ''•8  '»  '"' 

j  «»''"'^s%d"' M*!!;  a"''r  '■'*'  ".'"  "•"hi'**  •"  archists," 

"*<«  •  like  obse^L?™"-,;^  «™"'  l"°"«''   '"  reinforce   me-. 

°'»  of  cant  in  s'^'^rLi  ^'"'  "f"'''^  ^'^'"^  "  '"  '•<"  » 

'yiwymous  with  ^.  ^  advanced  staae  of  maturity  that  it  is 

."'"tefflako^  "•?*"  ••««?«»">     AH  omntaW  would   do 

'*"'«»«y  rf  mato«H  J*\  r*"  of  this  stag,  to  which  it  is  a 

'^^,<Zm^,^    ""'u*"  ""•  "'••  »'»««  *•  "obMBf  will 

merely  upon  the  audience  as  int«nd.d,  bTupon  The 
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a?a"s*?'t'!!m!lfT*''!'-  J'  '"  "•"'■«  Nemesis  which  thus  rudely 

Dora  BIarsdvn. 

IS    WAE    AN    ILLUSION? 
To  the  Bditor,  Tm.  Egoist. 
Madam, 

^S'       J^»t  .exactly  does  he  mean  by  "  weaklings  "T     "  Ci vi 
hied  warfare  "  tends  to  kill  off  the  physioallv  fit    hnt  it  hL 

menUirflt'tl\b''',!  T'"'''^  «''  '--"  ^  person' may  "^ 
rm^^D^s  tWs  mea^^Jhr"?'  ^'^  P*'y"«»»y  ""At  to  joi/tSe 

ti^^^rtJS^I^'^^-tsn.^™-  -•""■ 

Flobbncb  M.  Bbadfobd. 
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ARMS  AND   DISARMAMENT. 


By  Doha  Mahsden. 


rjlHAT  friendly  twilight  of  inattention  which  even 
-L      the  safest  cause  requires,  the  War  has  rudely 
scattered  for  the  disarmament  propagandists. 
ku  inconsiderate  fate  lias  flashed  upon  these  would-be 
harmless  people  the  critical  light  which  looks  to  doc- 
trines only  to  judge  of  their  application,  and  not  at 
ah  to  the  possibilities  for  unending  delight  in  unend- 
able  disputations  which  they  possess.     The  cause  of 
"disarmament,"  dragged  forth  for  judgment  in  the 
presence  of  the    undoctrinated,  is   compelled  willy- 
niUy  to  state  a  case:   and  as  far  as  the  powers  of  its 
advocates  hitherto  have  been  able  to  make  clear  it 
appears— just  "  a  case  "  and  nothing  more.    The  pro- 
pagandists have  been  at  no  pains  to  put  anything  in 
't:  the  most  elementary  notions  of  their  cause  they 
have    been     content     to     leave     sacred,     which  is 
mexamined.      Disarmament   has   been   apparently 
just  the  slogan  of  a  "  cause  "  intending  to  imply  no 
more  than  the    pious   application    to    international 
affairs  of  Mr.  Watts'  sentiment  in  regard  to  little 
cmWren-littW  aa*ionB  sbonld  agree  and  keep  their 
yj  passions  down.     Hence  for  light  on  disarma- 
ment one  need   not   turn  to    the    doctrines  of    the 
niiated:    one  must  start  from  the  beginning  and 
make  shift  for  oneself.       What  are  "  arms,"  any- 
jy.    A  dictionary  says,  "  any  mechanism  which  is 
»tm  motion  from  the  shoulder,"  so  that  disarma- 
men    would  start  with  a  surgical  operation  at  the 
■miaev  presumably.      But   no   disarmer   has   ever 
"tended  that:    only  annihilation  of  the  means  of 
iurfii, ""^^  *^*'*«'ice.     What  human  arms  are  if  not 

inilh       "*""''  ^"  **^*^''  "''**™a**'  s*"*"  «  i>°t  «lear, 

the  fact  that  all  extensions  of  such  means  have 

*«'  compendiously  termed  "  arms,"  seems  t»  leave 

»m  compromised  to  say  the  least.     And  thinking 

U  ■"*  /""^ter  ««11  more  intently,  one  has  to  acknow- 

inif  n'^^u*  "'^**  ^'"*  ^^^^  ^^^^  **  specific  allocat- 
hto!  *°  *^  service  of  attack  and  defence  as 

^n  arms,  which  raisofl  one  animal  above  all  the 
^  «»<»  created  the  human.  The  avolution.  of  arms : 


the  raising  of  the  fore  limbs  in  order  to  protect  the 
more  vulnerable  head,  and  in  order  to  add  the  weight 
and  damage  of  paw  and  claw  to  that  of  fang,  called 
into  being,  as  it  were  incidentally,  an  animal  which 
habitually   stood    upright:   an   animal    which  arms 
had    made    into  a   man.   .  .  .  But   disarmers   have 
found   diflBculties    sufficiently    numerous    far  nearer 
the  threshold  of  their  inquiry  than  "  lopping  from 
the  shoulder  "  constitutes,  and  it  is  only  "  arms  " 
external  to  the  finger-tips  which  they  would  gladly 
see    frfrbidden    and    destroyed,     while    scratching, 
hitting,  kicking,  biting,  remain  as  offensives  which 
must  be  allowed,  because  they  may  not  be  avoided 
therefore.     Not  fighting,  but  fighting  with  weapons 
is  the  bug-bear  :  and  especially  one  is  given  to  under- 
stand weapons  which  have  working  alliances  with 
gunpowder.     Someone  who  was  writing  recently  on 
the  subject  kindly  offered  to  explain  why :    to  wit, 
"The  common  sense  of  the  world  to-day  knows  that 
if  civilisation  is  to  be  preserved  it  must  not  rest  on_ 
gunpowdcr."^    At  first  blush,  to  be  sure,  gunpowder" 
does  seem  an  uncertain  seat  for  anything  to  rest  on, 
but  on  thinking  further  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
civilisation  appears  to  select  gunpowder,  and  that  by 
a  strong  preference.     It  must,  indeed,  be  singularly 
annoying  to  those  whose  common  sense  leads  them 
to  such    an   opinion    as  the    one  quoted,  t«   have  to 
observe  how  the  more  we  have  of  gunpowder  the 
more  unmistakably  does  civilisation  come  into  evi- 
dence.    The  sequence  is  constant  enough  to  suggest 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect :  gunpowder  civilisa- 
tion.    But  many  would  prefer  to  call  this  mere  coin- 
cidence.    For  the  motnent  therefore,  we  may  leave 
it,  confidant  that   even   such   will    agree  that  that 
which  they  hold  to  be  the  opposite  of  civilisation, 
i.e.,  war  fieroest  war— did  not  wait  for  the  advent  of 
gunpowder  to  make  its  appearance.     Not  even  for 
the  Iww  or  the  sword  or  the  spear.     Before  the  first 
ston«  was  flimg  war  was  there. 
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Accordmgly,  .f  the  am.  of  the  disarmer  is  to  elimi- 
nate  w«r,  a  restriction  exercised  «»ord«ig  to  the  char- 
acter of  weapons  used  will  produce  only  illuwry  eff^^ . 
since  u.i,trume„ts  capable  of  being  used^on  the^offSe 
'^Z  A    *^«"-  "^^--^.fio  Minded  as  to  use  them-would 

axe,  cJub  scythe,  bodkin,  hairpin,  the  common  arbiters 
of  domestic  polity,  the  poker  and  the  boot,  would  ^1  offer 
themselves  at  need  in  default  of  gunpowder  The 
ploughshare  and  pruning-hook,  the  ofteli  pSreJ  aiti 

r^l       /T*^"'  ''**  '*  <=*°  ^Jeld  equally  well  as  1 
weapon  of  effective  offence.       He  will  beoin  I!f  ,  ^- 
Jat  it  is  not  weapons  but  hum^  temp^rwhiS.  exlrt! 

S^:^Srt-aS^tr=S^^^^^ 

Sr-el^=-----^J^^ 
requisite  character  is  purely  relative      Tt^^^         ■.    I 

..mlelliKnT  Tit  bi»    ^^.^7"..""  '"''■    "  '' 


which  violence  will  be  directed      Tt 
square  one's  honour  and  int«.«.f      ??*  **»  mantft,  t. 
violence,  well  and  goS  if  S^'lj;;'*  *"  ^^iffi  5 
violence.     On  this  wise  is  thTonrlu^^  «"«  merth 
cm^ised  society  discovered  tous  i/1  "r*"*  ^'""ny  o 
turber  of  the  "Law  a«d  Order '•  ^tll        !*'"*«' «ddi 
mount:  disturbers  of  the  pl^L    wST^  ^^ ^^  P^t 
nianded  by  the  foH>e  which  ^c^^aSt  ^"^  ''^  «^m 
Srunpowder.     The  gentle   wayr^^^"""'*  effective 
society  take  rise  in  precisely  ^heTa^em^''  °^  «'^'«e 
phenomena  appear  among  childrenTflTf"  "«  "'"^a 
likes  an   ordered  peace  in   his  hole      "?  ?'^'«' *k 
enough  to  see  that  he  getsTt      X.   \"^."  P""*'''- 
quarrel  among  themselves  because  "F  f^*^,?"  ''<'  »o 
^(S"""  *"/l  an  annoyance     IJuJ^St'^'^'" 
Order     :  the  rebellious  child  is  tte  domeftir'^**.  ■"' 
^  <:  uomestic  cnminal. 
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PfSfe/^m^vTJ^  .civilised    authorities    discourage  their 
Ks^i^a,,?,^'^*^  """"''"^  ^^'''Pt  »>»<=h  as  they  them 

writer  who  believed  th:Sh?Zmon''sUrfth:'Z.d 

a«unie,  armaments  on  the  modem  enoi^oTs^ieT  ^I 

asserts  «d  eetabWs Ifseif  ??„  ""  ^"ff  *^*  ^^- 
the  a«.ndant:  it  maTes  Swn  it"  X'  *S?f  ^'^'  ^ 
the  sole  dominant  will  •  ,>T<.i;  I  ^  "  ^^^^  '*  "<>*' 
of  the  forms  ftre^press^dwr?  '*r^,  <^'«'«'P«on 
it  outlines  its  spe^fe^'o'lT  It  W A^  *'^' '  *''"*  ^' 
its  order  on  thHonauer^  H»m  T  ^*  <?onception  of 
an  unquestioni^rEpn.'  ^"'^fi^'^^  ^O'  its  execution 

framers.     It  can  be  \T^  f *.'^'  disposal  of  the 

in  which  the llws  aTe  ^crpte°d  ^^^^  '^"K'^  community 
highly  civilised,  th^tT-hw  itefor^.'^^r"^-:^*'^" 
effective  condition  ^d^Tjider X   ^  <«mp«l«on  in 

^thtt^3*Ssiv5  — F  - -^^^^^ 


session  of  the  people    and  m^t.    Jt    c  ''^^^'''^  ^^  Pos- 
custodian)  the  Lfs  up^^^^Sl^.t  ?'*'  "^^  ^'•^^' 
particular   brand   of   civilisatioi,     ^    *ff  *° '"'"d  it, 
from  gainsaying   both   S    wfthont      '^  ''^- '*«  P»"'' 
a  State  has  leisure  and  Tu^horitv  i^      n  •  "'"^'  "«=' 
Ordered  Society  "  t.n    ""'^"^'^W  to  call  into  beinir  an 
ordered  '^o^yl^^^pr^T:r^'^f  that  i.'^^ 
which  shapes  itself  in  confoSytSilh^V  """'^'^ 
by  the  manipulators  of  the  aimed  f«,        •°'^*"  P^'" 
orders  which,   described   a^  ^7      !?^'  ""  ''«  '»i'i»t: 
must  obey.     For  no  large  bod v  of '""^'";'='  *^«  "^'P'^ 
unusual  moments  of  d^-r  ohL      ;?^P'^'  ''P*^  &»>" 
Bibility  to  do  ctherwisri::;  , of  CSTh™''''' '*''>«« 
Such  a  condition  of  deficient  ^1  *''^""  P°«"«ioi>. 

by  a  body  which  is  by  comnL^        ""^  ""^^  ^^  ^ff"*^ 
State    possessing    form3r^L''"P''"°'^y»™«i    A 
armaments,  with  wW^  t^^!  J'"'^.   <=«ntrally-conM«i 
whose  obedience  IdL^JfT"'":  r"^"'  "^  <*<»* 
13  precisely  this  body   Xh  1  S      ^""^  *°.  -^P**' 
conditions  necessary  to  tiL  I«t^„    ^    commands  just  ike 
wiU  effect   peaceftd   s^bmii  ^1'*^'"°  "^  ""^^^  '*'* 
peoples,  and  if7t  so  des^™^/.!*"««°   ''»«'f  ^^  '^^ 
among  the  individuals  o^^Tv.    '*  "l"^^^  does-pesce 
ences  must  be  «ttleS^  fh,^    T  •?  ^°*^"'  ^^ose  differ- 
It  can  afford  to  tSfut^r*^  '•!-°^''  appointed  media, 
no  nonsense  "  in  tg,^^  ST"!!^""  ^''**  '*  "■»  "'^'' 
and  individual    ci^^ffi^.^*"^"  ''«'*^««°  in'iivi*i«l 
sociaJ   life    by   c^   meiSs     ""t*  ""  ^'^  regulation  ol 
violence.    Individuals  m?.'  Zi  ^"^  T^'"'  °'  ^'''^'"'^ 
among   themselle,        ?^  't"^"  """^  ^"^"^^  '"'^^ 

the  State.^uch^  the'  h"^'^"1  ^^'^  prerogativ,  of 
explains  what  dvi^Jtion  "'".>."*  civilisation,  «,d  it 
enforcement  ht ,.;  if  '^   ^^^   expression  of:  it, 

amongTgot^eli!^  compulsion  of  ways  of  settlem«it 
power  of  IZ«f  ^^P'"  T''**  ^''^^  b««"  deprived  of  any 
pZZn^dJ^^^P^    -"*='•    •"^*«°*^  settlement  by  1 

"  Ssati^^T  f^  "!^  '"*'"«  ^^>«'''  i"  colled  Justice. 

fchin» '  "  r-  ~Ii  X  ■  ^^oimts  very  much  to  the  aaoic 
couch  "  ThT'^u  ■  HP**"  *^"  Pl*net  but  upon  this 
JuSede^T  *='^^'^*i°n  depends  upon  Justice, 
fore  deDen^  '''^'*  ^Powder,  and  civili^tion  there- 
matter  of  ^f  T"  S^Po^der  ultimately.  It  is,  as  a 
the  rhetor^^.;  T'T'  •*  ^"^"""^  ^Uo^ed  in  charity  to 
Justice  I?.^'  ^".'^it  that  civilisation  rests  .^on 
best^l;«  „  ^r  "f^-  ^i^lisation-abstractions  botTst 
relatrL  T  *i'"°  ^^"^^  ''"*  <">«•  Civilisation  is  ratiier 
wS  t,i"  "  r  *  "P"*^'^  <=««•  It  is  Justice  in 
SddJTlfl*'^'"**^  application.  Basic  Justice  is 
coincident  with  gunpowder. 


hl^'^f"^  "'"^""^  ^^'  *•»«  would-be  disanners:  if  Jtutioe 
Mthmn»^*^I  *"««cendant  and  arohetypal  figure 
enthroned  u,  the  heavens  before  Earth  or  Time  was,  but, 
of  «^,^  «vJi8ation  is  concerned,  merely  the  interpexus 
uLf^r  !k  ^'""  'l°"*">«tB  of  which  the  nature  is  oondi- 
iMWed    by   the   arbitrament   of   a*ms,    on   what  otiier 


jupports  may  disarmament  fall  back?     Two  for  their 
japport  have  been  furnished :  a  rationalist  and  a  theo- 
cratic: the  authority  of  "The  World"  and  of  "  God.' 
Both  are  passionately  espoused,  and  naturally,  for  sup- 
port for  a  task  stupendous  and  baffling  cannot  be  lightly 
loregone.    Note  what  the  task  is  on  which  the  disanners 
have  set  theirs  hearts :  it  is  the  acquiring  of  supreme 
iDetnunent.s  of  compulsion  in  order  to  overcome  compul- 
sion while  yet  anathematising  compulsory  instruments. 
Ihey  would  themselves  compel  all  men  else  to  believe 
that  compulsion  is  "  wrong."     Hitherto  compulsion  has 
always  led  to  armaments,  but  what  now  when  compul- 
sion  would    compel    towards    disarmaments?      If    all 
others  are  to  be  compelled   not   to    arm   at   all,    some 
authority  must  arm  itself  very  efficiently.      The  power 
which  undertakes  to  abolish  Napoleonism  Will  need  to 
be  very  greatly  ajid  grandly  Napoleonic.     So  this  thing 
runs  in  a  circle :  Napoleonism  is  ever  under  the  curse  yet 
ever  triumphant,  ever  to  be  brought  under  the  heel  yet 
mer  on  the  heights.      Hence  the  attempt  to  create  a 
Napoleonic  power  which  need  fear  no  rival :  The  World. 
It  is  odd  how^  at  every  great  crisis  "  reason  "  reverts  ro 
this  fetish  of  "  The  World  versus  The  Recalcitrant  "  :  odd 
because   in    every    attempt  to  apply  it  "The  World" 
itself  furnishes  the  subversive  elements  which  make  the 
rebel  triumphant;  "The  World,"  in  fact,  cannot  be  the 
Super-Napoleon   because    "  The   World  "    cannot   hang 
together.       Napoleonism      represents     a      progressive 
cohesion,  while  "  The  Worid  "  is  the  loose  and  disparate 
sum-total  of  disintegrating  differences.     It  is  unable  to 
cohere :  a  poor  opponent,  therefore,  for  even  a  lilliputian 
Napoleon.      One    is    compelled    to    realise    that    "The 
World  "  does  not  mean  what  it  would  imply,  but  relies 
for  its   impressiveness   upon   its   good     comprehensive 
sound.    On  a  closer  scrutiny  "  The  Worid  "  appears  one 
of   those    all    inclusive     generalisations     which     mean 
nothing  because  they  aspire  to  mean  everything.     What 
does  "  The  Worid  "  mean  to  any  of  us  ?    Who  stands  for 
"The  World  "  1    One  could  ahnost  as  readily  develop  a 
partisan  ardour  in  favour  of  a  constellation  as  become 
enthusiastic  over  "The  World."     Even    the    religions 
»hich  were  founded  to  "save  "  "The  World"  in  order 
to  wake  an  interest  were  compelled   to    split   it   up    to 
urnish  a  portion  which  could  be  assigned  to  damnation. 
In  fact,  interest  can  live  only  upon  difference,  and  those 
»ho  have  argued  that  because  out  of   "  The   World " 
many  States  have  teen  carved  they  can,  therefore,  by  a 
Simple  process  of  addition,  collect  the  States  together 
Md  obtain  for  "  The  Worid  "  the  united  coercive  power 
0  a  I  the  States'  "  virtues  "  in  order  to  annihilate  in  each 
all  their  particular  vices,  and  all  to  the  glory  of  the 
unified   creation    called    "The    World,"    have    strayed 
amentably    m    their    reckoning.       States    are    States 
nationalities  if  one  prefers  so  to  call  them),  not  because 
tiiey  are  alike   but  because   they  are  different.      They 
exist  not  to  accommodate  what,  their  neighbours  consider 
tneir  virtues,  but  the  traits  they  consider  th«r-  ^f^om, 
1"  splits  take  place  in  order  to  allow  the  vices  of  the 
secessionists  a  better  run.      Adding  secessionists  (i.e., 
^tates)  together  to  make  a  unMed  "  Worid  "  can  only 
,     expected   to   produce  effects  procurable  by  mixing 
together,  say,   saltpetre  with  sulphur  Md  charcoal:   a 
'Mty  explosion.     A  nation  acquires  its  dominant  charac- 
l^nstics  far  more  by  what  it  excludes  than  by  what  it 
"ciuaes,  and  to  this  extent  it  is  the  embodied  expression 
^ne  motive  which  is  common   to  any   other   form   of- 
w^^'  ■      ^'^"P  ^  fonnod  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
nnJ^  i''*  '°  ^^^  *^***  *•*  '^'"b  membership,  of  which  it  is 
^wely  its  powers  of  exclusion  which  distinguishes  it 
"""  the  fair-ground  or  the  street. 

*        *        *        * 
power  "'^*«"I!?''^'^   ""''"^    °'    ""    all-coercing    "  world- 
of  n.L  f"°^^  an  excellent  example  of  the  floundering 
son!^  With  all  their  desire  to  hit  upon  a  flne- 

OTer^f  ^^"''*.'*'^^'*"*  '""■  this  strange  new  passion  of 
faieg  A  ■  ""*'*  °°®*'  ^l**'"^  "'*■  *«i^«  "P°n  '^  the 
in  hnir"  °'"'*  *''*  *°1^  genuine  one,  i.e.,  that  their  lives 
admiWH"  "^^""^  *"  instinct  which  renders  involuntary 
risk  t?  i*  **  ^^^  *™*"  P<*''8'"  putting  its  fortunes  to  the 
ord(T  to  rHe-  that  there  exists  in  men  an  involun- 
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tary  admiration  for  the  signs  of  growth.     While  it  is  a 
misleading  folly  to  encourage  small  States  to  believe  that 
they  have  any  justification  except  such  as  they  can  assert, 
at  the  sword  s  point,  it  is  an  equal  folly  not  to  calculate 
that  a  small  8tat«  putting  up  a  likely  fight  to  ease  its 
growing  pains  will  exercise  an  enormous  pull  on  the 
affections  of  the  onlooker:  not,  of  course,  so  much  with  the 
elderly  party  in  authority  whose  interests  its  insurrec- 
tionary  activity   is  flouting-but   with  the   bystanders. 
Otherwise  there  i»  no  justification  for  small  Stetes  apart 
trom  the  fact  that  their  existence  serves  the  interests  of 
a  greater  by  whose  will  alone  they  are  enabled  to  live. 
»        •        •        « 
Small    States    might,    indeed,    be   considered    as    the 
women  m  international  polity.     As  with  women,  their 
status  18  not  defined  at  first  hand  by  their  own  intrinsic 
strength:  they  find   their  value  in  the  fact  that  their 
existence  chances  to  be  useful  to  some  other  power  who 
on  this  account  accords  them  a  courtesy  status.     Their 
'  rights  "  are  in  virtue  of  the  needs  of  the  mightier,  and 
are  enjoyed  by  permission  until  such  changes  take  place 
in   the   hang  of  things  as   may  make   their  continued 
existence     unnecessary:     whereupon     their     "rights" 
shrivel  to  the  dimensions  of  their  virtual  merits:  to  their 
might.   For  instance,  the  right  of  Denmark,  Belgium,  and 
Holland  to  exist  lies  in  the  fact  that  their  existence  as 
buffers  is  very  useful  to  Enj^and.     Their  "rights"  will 
dwindle  very  materially  should  Germany— bo  whom  their 
existence   is    the   reverse   of   a  necessity— become    the 
superior  power:  a  fact  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
IB  doubtless  very  well  aware. 

»  »  »  ♦ 
AccoHingly,  this  creation  of  the  "  World  "  as  supreme 
authority  possesses  little  with  which  to  attract  men  who 
have  not  the  itch  for  airing  theories  in  newspapers.  They 
do  not  incline  towards  investing  it  with  coercive  poweis 
strong  enough  to  reduce  all  other  powers  to  a  state  of 
feebleness  at  which  resistance  becomes  impossible.  With 
a  man  of  Mr  Roosevelt's  temperament  matters  will 
appear  different.  Mr.  Roosevelt  elects  to  put  the 
nostrum  "  The  Worid  versws  the  Recalcitrant"  under  his 
patronage,  and  it  is  ill-luck  that  contemporary  history 
should  so  blatantly  thrust  forward  its  refuting  commen- 
tary. 


Mr.    Roosevelt   caJle   for   a  world-police   which    shall 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world  ...  to  supplement  and 
make  effectual  "  a  world  agreement  among  all  civilised 
and  military  powers  to  back  righteousness  by  force."    It 
should   be    "  solemnly    covenanted   that   if   any   nation 
refused  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  such  a  court  the 
others  would  draw   the  sword  on  behalf  of  peace  and 
justice,    and    would    unitedly    coerce    the    recalcitrant 
nation."    Now,  what  save  the  adhesion  of  the  United 
States  to  the  side   of  the  Allies  is  missing  from   this 
picture  of  a  world-agreement  backing  "  righteousness  by_ 
force "   iii   the   state   of   affairs   existant   to-day.     The 
"World"  minus  the  United  States  is  coercing  recalcitrant 
Germany:  with  what  ultimate  effect  it  still  lies  too  far 
within  the  veil  of  the  future  to  see.     But  if  Mr.  Roosevelt 
imagines  that  the  stepping  in  of  the  United  States  would 
make  the  desired   difference  and  change  the  existing 
bloody  spectacle  into  one  of  friendly  peace  one  would 
make  bold  to  say  that  he  is  enormously  mistaken,  for  the 
reason  that  though  he  calculates  the  number  of  heads  he 
miscalculates  human  nature.     The  spectacle  of  Germany 
to-day   facing   her   enemies— Belgium   under   her   foot, 
France  held    with   her  teeth,    her   right  arm   holding 
Russia  and  her  left  England,   while  from  far  beyond 
she    can    catch    the    swelling    sound   of    foes    trooping 
from  every  continent,  Japan,  Canada,  Australia,  India, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand— is  tolerably  heroic.    Should 
the  United  States  ally  itaelf  with  Germany's  enemies 
(if  for  the  sake  of  illustration  such  a  combination  may  be 
contemplated),  then  whether  because  of  the  fact  that 
"  Germany  against  the  World  "  is  too  heroic  a  figure  for 
human  pride  to  tolerate  her  annihilation  without  a  suffet^ 
ing  from  its  own  self-contempt;  or  whether  because  of  a 
certain  sympathy  which  alwajrs  lurks  in  the  under-world 
for   the   bravely   beaten;    or   because   of  a  new-bom 
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i«»|ewly;^-the  w<«4d-Tw^er  itself  wHen  freea  oflts  most 
»enou8  nvaJ^on  account  of  sohm  or  all  of  these  causes 
Germany  against  the  World  "  will  prove  that  the  World 
IB  a  less  formidable  foe  for  Germany  than  the  present 
combination  of  the  Allies.  The  Alliance  swollen  w'lth  the 
adhesion  of  the  Lnited  States  would  be  far  more  likely  to 

M\ZZ  ""ll  'i'^''!  "''*"  ^°'"  ^"™»"y  tJ"*"  the  existent 
Alliance.  The  d.smtegratmg  forces  of  the  enormous  col- 
lect,vity-The  World^would  begin  to  dissolve  out  of  it, 
and  to  Its  own  detriment. 


silent. 


fewober-^'J^liL 


THE    EGOIST. 


Its  purpose  being  to  restrain  th    \r  ■ 

rishes  only  in   the  non-NaDolpn  P"'*'"',  it     ■    what  cannot  be  resisted  with  effect:  it  is  the  attribute 

IV   H«fin;fir>„ .-.     r^  ^""s:  a  Nannie.     ■    ^[^(,8  "grouser  "  and  "kill-joy,"  achieving  all  the  pains 

hut  not  the  joys  of  the  rebellious.     The  "  little  less," 


4at> 


yet  flourishes  only  in  th\  non ZZeZs.''!'"^''  ■' 
being  by  definition  one  constitutCX  in  T'-^" 
hearing  m  Inner  Voice.  The  swH  o  /  '*''*''l«  «' 
years  of  Christianity  has  its  testoony  to*^^'"*"'' 
evidence   of  other   theocracies.   ,: ,    ?uL'". ''"^^  to  the 


evidence   of  other   theocracies:   i.e.,   that  if. 
powerful  as  a  working  principle  with  the  poweR" 


"  Stirr-T^K^*  *^'   "^i"''*^"  '"  ^*f""  t"  that  of 
Justice      both  proving  illusory  as  forces  towering  high 
above  national  aiid  Imperial  gunpower,   what  is  there 
^     existent  over  and  above  the  State  powerful  enough  to 
compel  the  pugnacious  ones  to  fall  back  in  o^ntfnted 
mediocrity  and  love  ?    Nothing  save  the  guns  of  ^ne  State 
to  silence  the  other.      The  query  present  a  problem  for 
human   ingenuity,    and   this   latter  has  not  failed  of  a 
solution  for  lack  of  making  attempts  of  which  the  con 
ception  of  the  theocratic  State,  the  State  coerced  by  Moral 
Suasion:  by  the  Ghostly  Police:  by  the  Inner  Vo^ice:  by 
the  God  over  All,  remains  alive  and  paramount 
*        *        »        ♦ 
The  vision  of  the  King  of  Kings,  whose  vice-regent  is 
Conscience,  whose  Ambassador  is  the  Inner  Voic^,  and 
whose  ordinances  are  "Right,"  is  the  most  audacious  as 
well  as  the  most  subtle  effort  of  human  ingenu^^Tt  ft 
so  ingemous  that  one  might  say  "ought  "  to  "work  " 
It  does  work  exquisitely  and  impressively  in  rhetoric. 
1  here  is  one  voice  only  against  it:  that  of  experience 
Lnfortunately  that   voice   is   decisive:  because   it  LTn 

thi^"'T  n^*  '^^  '"'^^'"^  '«  '■^'"•'^d  to  work.     Aiid 
therein  the  Omnipotent  One  is  quite  notably  powerC 

worstefT"-  ""  *°  '•'"  °'  ^°^  '^'  Omnipotent  fs 
worsted  His  incursion  into  practical  matters  is  there- 
fore limited  to  an  invocation  of  the  "  Great  Name  "  He 
can  scarcely  attain  even  to  the  establishment  of  ^  iden- 
tity. Men  commandeer  their  enemies'  God  as  their  own 
devil,  whd«  m  complementary  return  they  may  see  thlir 
Own  similarly  installed  among  the  enemy  and  Jehovah 
interchajigcs  with  Baal.  A  like  impotence  is  to  S 
Vo  ce  Itlai  ''t  ^"'"r *-t'«  Ambassador-the  Inner 
;n?l,  .  V  fr  °  "^''^  '""""^  "«t  where  in  its  own 
mterests  its  self-assertion  is  vital.  It  makes  itself  he^ 
just  where  it  can  matter  little  whether  it  speaks  or  reS 


Christians  are  not,  however    in  Ko  a- 
their  creed   works  only   by   opposite  t""'''"'  ^^^ 
experience  fails  to  embod/thrtheocr^v'"''"'""""*^  i' 
worse  for  experience.     Experience    •'fh;':  ?"*  "-e 
world,    the   flesh    a«d    the   devrmust'  £     ''';'  ""^ 
■gnored  by  a  World-authority  ertaE.H       "^P^^'ted: 
beyond  the  Worid.     Christilnitrsete  f'    "  H ''r"'" 
diminished   energies   to   win   the   "  wor™fo7''r    ™- 
Intell.gently  it  makes  a  bid  for  men'»  h     L     ^''"'' 
gently,  because  there  the  egoistk  dTs^r..     k^?'  """"' 
wars  are  bom.     The  Christ  "s  for  nlT    ^^^  '*"»*  »" 
of  hearts   that   are   Sst'^  ^^Isff^rat  h^T '""' 
negating  desire  the  rivalry  bom  of  theTtL^tl  f*"-    ^' 
desire  is  forestalled.     In  Lde™  ffightSv  ot'^'t 
must  desire  greatly.     At  that  low-S Teve,  ".fS 
one  has  little  enough  of  desire  as  to  brready  tl  tt'^^ 
violence  and  ye!  to  offer  nnn»    „„    T.         ^  •    ™"*'" »" 
crux  of  the  /saJLXrs^C^'ThrrS  l^' 
fore,  of  the  Christian  cast  accepted  bHll  tZ' ^?. 
IS    undoubtedly    its    one    solution.      Since    ChriZif 
bese.ges  and  seeks  to  conquer  the  Force  whos^^l^'^ 

sut;VL?*r'  ^"°^  *^\  ^"^  ha:'tLXin7of''.i; 

"theW^ld-pr'!'"""*'  ^'■°™  ^*'^*«»  which  make  u 
tne  World,  Chnst  conquers  the  World:  He  silen™.  Z 
desires  of  men  in  which  lurks  the  power  whr^wfrs 
high  above  all  States.  These  silenced,  the  wartnS 
which  accompany  the  ever-fluctuating  struggk  of™ 
wih  men  aad  State  with  State  will  be  hushed    ?^ 

Tce'ittM  """"*"*  ?r'**'   "^^  J'"™-   undersLS 
since  ,t  18  the  pea^e  of  the  grave  holds  sway:  a  Thought 

J^Z    \'^'''^^V^^^-  «lently  over  Nothingness    Di^ 
socket  IS  accomplished:  it  ha«  started  from  the  heart. 

il^th!.  5-1        ''™-  •  ?^  '^''«'^*  has  been  evaded  and 

aJ   other  dilemmas  with  it Otherwise  Napoleoni«m 

T^^    »»?■•«!"«•   Jts   efficient  moderator  is  a  worid  of 
Napoleons  with  whom  desire  is  great  and  rampant. 


T  ^  wW^r  *  '""5  **^  f™"*  gunpowder  to  politeness, 
laliS;  T„  ,^"°P'*'-,^'  a  synonym  for  civilised 
r^\if!^  ■'  7  ^''P^"^  civilisation  without  explaining 
pohteness  is,  for  them,  to  leave  civiUsation  unexplained 
as  though  one  should  consider  the  art  of  the  sculptor  to 
Wh  with  the  blast  ng  of  the  block-marble.  withoS 
^^in^  the  ohiset-work  which  actually  constitutes 
are  tr^  of7h  '^^'^'''-  ^et  blasting  and  chiseUing 
are  parts  of  the  one  process,  though  the  one  is  prior  to 
the  other:  «d  gunpowder  and  politeness  stand  in  a  like 
s^iSblefo"  *='",^r*-'»:  Before  men  became  materia! 
r^utJd  t^  r  w*'  ^°''^^^^^S'  they  needs  must  be 
t3^n^  ""^.f  ^1«  conditions  by  harsher  methods  of 

wnlStes  th"  i*^  ^T*"'y  *-^^  P""^  reduction  which 
separates  the  civihsed  from  the  barbariaiu 

»       »       •'     *    •- 
Ihe  barbarian  is  the  outsider:  the  one  which  has  not 

ESria^^r  ;ivr  "t  ^^'^  '"  ""^^^  »heolute  about 
yiei  ^X  tL  rr^     *'TT   *  •»  *  "«tter  of  point  of 

tTe^outside^rS tvtf  '^o^'^e'*''^'''"' "  'k""" 

b^an.  to  them'^ves,'b::::se,1^^LrporTvitw- 

th7  *!r  T**^"^  *•"**  "'  '^^y  h»^e  been  subnJtt^ To 
the  p^ticular  dommating  power  which  govenuXm 

•        •       •       • 
Aecordingly,  it  is  not  an  accident  which  maies  polite- 
ness an  accompaniment  of  any  strongly  estabhXd  claj 
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and  boorishness  a  trait  found,  if  found,  in  the  dominated, 
l^^oateness  is  the  progressive  utilisation  of  the  subjected 
materia^  m  the  maimer  to  which  the  nature  of  subjected 
material  most  readily  lends  itself.     It  is  an  intelligent 
a^laptation  of  means  to  ends,  once  the  great  assumption 
.  of  subjecfaon  h»»  been  accepted  as  a  fact.    Politenesi  is 
the   smooth  gloss   which  disguises  precisely  this  fact: 
boonshness  is  its  painful  obtrusion  through  the  smoothly- 
spread  veneer.     "  To  bury  the  hatchet,"  "  to  let  sleeping 
aogs  lie       18  the  sentiment  which  aaimates  politeneis 
.  and  Mviiity.     The  intent  being  to  secure  smooth  working 
tor  the   dominant  and   a   soothed  complacence  in  Ae 
aonimated.     It  serves  so  well  that  it  always  achieves 
good  repute  among  those  who  create  good  reputations, 
t'?.,  among  the  dominant,  and  so  manages  to  get  an  over 
whelmmg  amount  of  prestige  behind  it    According  « 
tne  sense  of  claes  remains  sound  among  the  dominant^  its 
observance  towards  inferiors  is  regarded  as  .fe  "</*««. 
1  he  sentiment  of  voblesim  oblige  is  one  of  the  exigences  of 
neaithy  dommant-class  interests.    Among  equals  polite- 
ness la  merely  a  convenience  of  variable  utility.    For  the 
dominated  it  presents  a  different  aspect.    Its  exereiw 
Js   based  upon  a  soother  complacence,  an  instinct  for 
safety,   whereas  boorishness  is   a  kicking  against  the 
pncks.    It  18  disliked  by  the  dominant  because  of  its 
mconvemeiice,   while  it  is  despised  by  the  dominated 
because  of  its  futility.    It  is  the  harping  on  the  existence 
Of  a  sore  which  cannot  be  healed,  but  wliich  mej  be 
forgotten  or  ignored:  it  is  &  refusal  to  accept  with  grace 


by  which  the  boorish  fall  short  of  effectual  reassertion, 
makes  him  just  something  less  than  even  an  unsuccessful 
rebel:  it  is  merely  a  satisfaction  of  temper  to  no  purpose, 
and  it  looks  unintelligent  because  it  succeeds  only  in 
defeating  itself  and  proclaiming  its  defeat.  President 
Kreger  represents  one  thing:  but  General  Beyers,  might 
one  saj",  represents  something  considerably  less:  they  are 
the  rebel  and  the  boor.  The  difference  is  constituted  by 
the  difference  in  their  chances  of  success.  -~ 


"Civilised  dealing"  with  the  dominated  then  is  the 
extended  application  of  the  fact:  that  every  condition  of 
things  has  a  better  and  a  worse  side  according  to  the 
spirit  in  which  one  accepts  it:  the  spirit  which  seeks  to 
find  in  all  things — compensations.     With  the  dominant, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  realisation  that  compensation 
for  the  dominated  must  be  emphasised  at  all  costs.     For 
both,  it  is  the  utilisation  of  that  dual  aspect  of  appear- 
ances which  makes  them'  appear  the  right  aide  upwards 
which  ever  way  they  fall.     On  this  same  duality,  "  good  " 
manners  are  based  as  well  as  diplomacy  and  sound  policy. 
Fo',  if  there  are  "  Overs  "  there  must  be  "  Unders  ":  and 
each  will   distil   from   its    condition    its   own    comfort: 
diplomacy  is  the   sensitive  touch   which   feels   for  the 
fitting  one  to  be  brought  into  relief  at  the  apposite  time. 
»»»        li- 
lt is  a  limited  intelligence  which  can  "tell  the  tale  " 
only  in  one  way.     An  intelligence  has  not  grasped  the 
simple  elements  of  any  situation  until  it  can  tell  it  forth 
in  at  least  two ;  even  the  dual-telling  process  itself  must 
be  described  dually  as  Duplicity  or  Diplomacy  as  the 
case  needs.    It  is  part  of  the  weight  of  stupidity  which 
seems  to  settle  upon  civilised  States  when  they  become 
afraid  of   the    sound    of   the   words    "duplicity"    and 
"diplomacy"    while   yet   enlarging   on    the    merits   of 
civilisation.     Such  fear  plainly  argues  that  they  have 
become  the  victiJns  of  the  particular  form  of  duplicity 
which  constitutes  civilisation— have  lost  their  way,  in 
fact,  between  one  story  and  another.     It  seems  that  the 
cloak  of  civilisation,  to  secure  to  its  wearers  its  advan- 
tages and  yet  to  prove  innocuous  to  them,  must  perforce 
cany  a  "barbarian  "  lining.     The  outcry  for  frankness 
from  the  upholders  of  civilisation  is  like  the  plaint  of 
one  who  thmks  he  is  bent  on  a  good  game  of  cards 
though  he  clamour  for  a  preliminary  exposure  of  the 
players  hands.     Polite,  civilised  society  means  a  society 
wtnch  tacitly  disavows  frankness.     Civilisation  deals  in 
superficialities  only,  but  is  npne  the  less  important  for 
mat.    JNme-tenths  of  the  experiences  of  life  work  their 
course  out  along  a  surface  of  superficialities,  and  it  is 
as  absurd  to  depreciate  superficialities  as  it  would  be 
0  aespise  the  surface  of  the  earth:  one  can  appreciate 

*  value  of  the  ext.«mi|.l  crust  and.  v<»t  rAm<Mnoh<>«««^l» 
aware  that  a  few  thousand  miles  within  tbe  crust  oondi- 
«ons  are  distmcUy  different,  and  that  if  one  is  going  to 
nrZ  .  ^^*h  these  interior  conditions  quite  other 
preparations  will  need  to  be  taken  from,  those  which  are 
thTm'^  r  ^tivitieft  on  the  surface.  So,  politeness- 
tatTnf  ^^"^'•irt'°'*-^'"^  well  enough  within  the 
thli  if  t  "•*  ^'  accepted  status:  within  the  orbits 
themsllv  '"^"K^^ed  Sfete  Orders,  but  where  these 
i»  Sy"brr^°  "•"""""  '^^  '"^  ^°'-  "^'^''  "  ""^thods 

•        •        •        • 

<'v^-civihS''f.°^*''^  Btupidity's  existence  among  our 
onlywh»n  ,  "/ V'-^'^y-the  stupidity  which  is  innocuous 
niinin?  wt,  '^  *°  ^^^  '*^'  ''"*'  *»"'*«  seriously  under- 
confiiiRH  *  \^  spreads  to  the  dominant-class,  is  not 
th.driU^r''-^."'""*^  "*  "«^"*'  "»hts  "  as  between 
it  emerL^.  military  caates,  or  between  men  and  women ; 
'akabilitv  ""?u"*?°"'  *"«*  unfaked,  in  complete  unmis- 
PoreienLr  ^  democratic  demand  for  an  "open" 
"DiDlom^fi"^'  *?'■.  a  c«n»P'ete  diplomatic  explicitness. 
't  is  eximi  !,''P^'«*ne8s  "  is  an  amusing  combination  if 
f»<>t   bei^j         u*"  *"•*"«*•■  »  direct  contradiction,  in 

•  oomg  an  "unfolded  folding-togefcher. "    A  p^«. 


mount  Imperial   foreign  policy,   of  necessity,   is  diplo- 
matic, duplex,  making  great  show  of  one  set  of  cards  in 
order  to  keep  nval  suspicions  asleep  as  to  the  existence 
of  those^  on   which  she   actually  relies  for  success.     A 
frank      statement  of  what  an  Imperial  Foreign  Office 
seeks  to  establish  and  maintain  in  ite  foreign  relations 
would   pnck  mto   activity  just  that  sleeping  pride   of 
foreign  nations   which   it  has   been   the   burden   of  its 
labours  to  lull.     Imperial  "  frankness,"  far  from  avoiding 
war,   would  bnng  an  Empire's  rival  buzzing  about  its 
ears  w-ith  the  animus  of  a  disturbed  nest  of  wasps.     On 
the  other  hand,  diplomatic  "  frankness  "  on  the  part  of 
an  ambitious  "rising"  State  would  find  ite  analogy  in, 
and  would  receive  the  treatment  accorded  to,  the  boorish- 
ness of  the  private  individual.     A  rising  nation  requires 
to  be  actually  "risen"  before  it  can  be  diplomatically 
frank    (i.e.,    dispense    with    diplomacy)     with    safety 
Unless  a  na.tion  is  in  a  position  to  fight  so  irresistibly  as 
to  command  a.frankness  to  match  its  own,  it  must  needs 
match  guile  with  guile.     Otherwise  it  is  likely  to  find 
half  the  worid  arrayed  against  it:  which  is  not  a  healthy 
sign,  but  one  which  argues  crudeness  and  unfamiliarity 
with  the  ways  of  dominating  power.     In  short,  a  nation's 
policy  can  safely  be  "  frank  "  only  when  it  is  practically 
certain  of  the  issue  in  reverting  to  that  "extension  of 
policy      which  IS  an  appeal  to  force,   and  there  exist 
grounds  for  so  many  miscalculations  in  regard  to  the 
issues  of  force  that  even  then  diplomacy  can  be  laid 
aside    only    with    reserve.     The    susceptibilities    of    the 
stupid  making  up  nine-tenths   of  Public  Opinion:   the 
diplomacy  of  those  who  owm  even  the  biggest  battalions 
will  need  to  keep  a  reverting  eye  to  that.     In  these  days  of 
a  world-extended  Press  particulariy,  though  in  war  the 
sword  IS  still  supreme  arbiter,  the  number  of  times  it 
must  strike  can  be  enormously  increased  by  effects  due 
to  scratches  of  the  pen.     If,  for  instance.  Napoleon  had 
been  proclaimed  worid-niler  in  advance  of  his  insidious 
growth,    his    warned    and    alarmed    foes    would    have 
scotched  his  career  before  Napoleonism  had  the  chance 
to  work  Itself  out.     But  it  became  established  long  before 
the  worid  was  half  aware  what  a  Napoleon  was.     A  pre- 
acclaimed   Napoleon   hks   a   task  before   him   infinitely 
larger  than  ^ver  was  Napoleon's. 

D.  M. 


FIGHTING    PARIS. 

co^n^'"'T  26-There  is  a  spnng  at  the  back  of  this 
ZT'^.Z^''^  'P^"«  '^  f'°™  aU  definite  calamity. 
Attempted  conquests  of  the  country  have  benefited  no 
one  and  never  will.  The  French  do  not  need  or  want  the 
foreigner  at  the  be«t  of  times;  but  when  he  forces  his 
Thl^f  "*  ii  ■  ■•  heware.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  worid 
that  wiU  resist  the  invader  more  vehemently.  The 
f-renchraan   wants   hia  house  to.  himseltj    the-  French- 


nation  wants  its  country  to  itself.     From  the  height  of 
hm  lonely  pmnacle  M.  Anatole  France,  intoxicated,  no 
doubt,  by  the  scope  of  his  pseudonym,  takes  upon  him- 
self to  maie,  in  the  name  of  tiie  country,  a  declaration 
of  friendship  towards  the  Germans.     He  writes  to  the 
at  one  time  internationalist,  now  jingoist,  M.  Herv6  (of 
all   people):    "When   we   shall    have   vanquished    their 
lafit  array  and  reduced  their  last  fortress,  we  will  pro- 
claim  that  the  French  people  admits  the  beaten  enemy 
into  Its  friendship."    M.  Anatole  France  belongs  to  a 
certain  sect  generally  caUed  humanitarian  and  pacifist 
(more  locaJly  "  Dreyfusard  ")  and  in  M.  de  Mun's  polite 
academic  language  "wild   dreamers"    who,    not   being 
able  to  ask  us  just  at  this  point  to  open  our  arms  to  the 
invader,      turn  their  eyes  torwards  the  future  when  they 
hope  to  resume  the  ludicrous  dreams  for  which  we  now 
pay  so  dearly."    If  so  they  must  be  thanked  for  it,  for 
since  they  could  not  prevent  this  or  any  other  war  they 
have  rendered  a  service  by  provoking  it  at  a  time  pro- 
pitious to  those  countries  more  directly  interesting  us.— 
but  also  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  the  party  they 
support  that  we  owe  the  earlier  defeats  and  the  viola- 
tion   of    the    country.      That    is    where    pacifist    and 
humanitanao  ideas  leadi 
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the  Germans,  m^nTThe^  S /"""^'^  **.*'>*  ^^  °^ 
been  asked  for.  But  M  F^'« /"^'"^''''P  ^«^«'-''  '*  has 
with    M.     Gustave     H«rtl  f""^"** '"  *  wilderness 

revolutionaX  and  inW^t'-    T'"^''*    '^'^     ex-pa^ifist, 

can'rnTlan^'rruSlinf '  ^f,  ^^^^   '^^^-^'^   "^   * 

con,parativel/^,o  e     Sfrte^f  ^  TSr"'"'    !r'"^-** 

occasional  repeated  m„ffllT  if  1  ."     "'^     discerned 

object  was  is^myste^V^V^**  *"  °'  "^''^-     W*'**  '»>e 

-  the  Boulev^d  d"  Sv^  nl      f '''"*L   '^°  P-^'^"     "" 

outside  a  sT^l  cafi   S  l^tr^^^  «^theru,g  of  people 

of  aUractiZ  w^a  B?--  1^*  V  '°"'"*  '»'«  ^«"t« 
for  a  Oerm^^inl  to  fhr«''"f  ",^^°™  I  *'  first  took 
was  talking  toTJrle^  It  "°n  T*^  Z  '^t  *'"''»«*•  «« 
has  regained  a  certat  iV,.  ':5^*^''  **'''*  *^«  P"««t 
some  indefinabTe  reason  hJti-  .^""1^  *^'^  ^^'•'-  ^°'- 
the   soldier's  Jde-Par«   hi  '  P'^'  naturally  by 

mysterious    at    n^h^toe    :T\  ""?  ^'^''''''   ^^ 
Wounded  soldiers  a^pT.L  '    '^'^    ^"^    ''S^t— 

attention  they  It  fi«t  att^/i!f  ^"^  '°™™^    ^^^^    t^*' 

day.    A  wounld  M:"'f::*^At'r7'"^  *° 

evening  did  not  Drovot!  M  i-  T  '^  **"  ^^^  *^*t  this 
told  that  some  people  I  tl  ^''f^^ '«*«'««*-!  was 
battlefields  YouarTaivPntr  ^^^  '^^^  ^^'^'''K  the 
dition  you  are  prenLTd  ."  ^•''"'^'■I'y  ^  <*°  this  on  Con- 
or other  human  r^m  ""^  **^^  whatever  corpses 

discove/ed're-r^^ru^ffieTrdirt'  ^J"""-      -^^I 

Tadd-tlS:  rnJZaTilr:.t'--^^^^^  -Sed" 

to  the  publishTre^^rt  abi'  *:  T'r  ™'' i'^^^^^^'W 
been  crucified  hy  TeZ^^iZr  ^nt  °®'^'"  ''*^''>« 
no  deeire  to  en,a'rgru~"i'Ss  "''^'""^  ^  '^^^^ 

a.S^;m:L>fle7tS^leL^e;ii^^ir''  T"  ^ 
gratitude  to  the  inventor,  !^  i.  !°**^*«''  «we  eternal 

T^SLlT^F  ^^^^^^^^^^^         '^° "  "^ 

seemSto"ft?er"'^!f'  ""/^^  -*—  We 
be  satined  ^Jh  '' thlre'^is'"::"  K°  *'''  ^"^^  "^^  ^^'^  *» 
battle"  which  begin'T  rt"n° gt^  ^"^Td*  '"  *'^ 
passes  to  sav  that  anv^n<.  Zv.  ago.  -rhe    drummer 

jereeys  for  the  solL^  n  7  *?  ''^°*'  ^  '«^™  *«  ^^ 
where  lessons  ^dtorsW  ^e^  a.ppy  at  the  town-hall 
cants'  It  is  t^h^  w  J  .u  ^.  «"PPlied  free  to  appli- 
be  sufficLtly  expert°7n  SftV'^  *.'^f  *f  ^  novices'^ill 
over.  Meanwh^thos:  wt  c^  l^Yt  Sf  ""^J  "^  ^« 
busy  needles  everywhere  Zth^T  \  °  ^^  ^^'^  ^^ 
just  as  in  EhKlaldT  F«r+     the  trams,  trams,  boats,  etc., 

ciently  protidedwith^^n^  ':!'^'  ^^^'^  "^  P««PJ«  «"«- 
ready';n'Lde  and  wZmTentT^  *°  buy  the  jerseys 
The  talk  in  Paris  iJfh.fTv,^  **  ,°°''*  *«  *he  front.- 
stant  proSsss^n  I^d  thit  .h  ^n"'^  ^°''=«''  "^^  ^  <='"'- 
to  penetiin  i^t^  ^witzeriald',^^"''^, '"^^  ^'"^"^^ 
army  from  that  direction  Tlr."'''"'^?  ^''^  ^"•""''^h 
—  soWier-a  poet  in  ^o      V  *  ^^^"^  *  ^"««'  fi-ea  » 

ingheh^rt,e"e.Vedlsr.?*°  "  '""^"'^^  ^"^^^  "^y 
left  for  his  regiW  in  V"^|'«  «°«"""mication  «ince  he 

letters  haveTeTr  p^a t^  It  %?  t^r"^*■  •  ?* 
spent  in  the  ooen  .u  i  T^'  ^*  **^»  ^'^  nights 
beginning  neverX?;,.  r"^"*.  ^T"^  °f  *he  cold, 
mo^g.irr^'     writer!       r^*"*^*  **  '^'^^  ^  th« 

or  m  sLe  S"of"Sar;te*t?a«':;t  "'\*'°"* 
Jacques  and  Marp«l  n^  T     *^"'*^  *>*.  «r  have  been, 

de  'pierreTeu  (0^' L^f .':'^.*'^*'"^^.^r^'  •^''- 
Andr6     Dunojrer     de      S^      ^'     ^"y-Charles     Croe; 

Alexandre  ^lZ>r.t ;  u!Z''^'^""'^  \^^'- ' 
Koger   Allard-   Frln^i-  ^*"°   Mennier;   Jean   Variot; 

F.   K.    Van^;i,   fZ^  X:/""-^'^  Vaudoyer, 

«ive  these  name^Is  the/^u"'^!^''''.?"^  ^tl^"* '  ^ 
teei*.     «i.v  A^  n  '  occur  to  me.    Some  are  volun- 

the  field       MA  JtotlrSr^"*!:.''**  ''^"  '^•^  i" 

sideratioBof1ie1^Seil'S„'^^JT'''y'  ^  =<«- 

declaration.  pro^,t^  ^^    °  accorded  to  his  recent 

"  ion,  proposes  to  make  amend*  for  it  by  oJiM^g 


his  friendly  attitude  towards  th«  „„ 
B.ve  one  and  bearing  arms  in  ^1  ~f  T  »«  "MTgre, 
^^nk.Z7i  ''"^''''  the  publish!  t  b?K'"^£ 
th^  n  ^f,  *"*"  presented  500  volumes  L     ^^  "^'i"* 
the  Bed  Cross  8ociety.-^Gabrieled'A„  "'*«»»*  b 

wntmg  a  journal  of  his  experi:lreett"rr2.' ^ 
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Ootobeb  5.-  An  excursion  east  of  Paris  to  Ohampigny 
I  junction  through  which  pass  numerous  troop  train* 
^L.:.  w<ii7  North  from  the  Knat, — fy\<vlr  m^  th.^..~v.  i.u_ 


4fft 


on  their  way  North  from  the  East— took  me  through  the 
-""..r.o  a  Annunri         — '  ">     ■    ^o^'  "^  ^'"l*'""^*'  *"*  iniportant  military  centre,  par- 
experiences  in  Par  °  j**  '  ''*»'.     ■    liculsrly  active   just   now.      The   entrance    is   strongly 
*  aunng  th^     ■    „u»r(ied  with  barbed  wire  and  cut  trees.     One  part  hae 


never  has  it  been  so 


Oc™„K«  2.    .Paris     ,  „,-^ht  i«  aJways  beaut-M 

o  beautiful  as  it  is  „^^''^*'H  but 

.rther  eontribu^edtre  :';rr;"of\t"""-'^ 
out  i^'^r^'^  f"^  °*  the  nver  tTe  litti:  T''  ^'"^" 
''yty/j'i'^'    'J^*  .«rlow-worms,   and    "'l^  ''^!?«  «tood 


;^j-^theiig;:^:-zz::::;hXiS'^^"^- 

duced  the  Martian,  modern  elemeS  'T^''^^'"  ^'^■ 
that  when  the  Germans  were  wf.M;  J'"""  "■*«Piff« 
Pans  General  Gallieni  saved  thlftL*  ^t'  """^^  ol 
all  the  available  taxi  cabT  filling  «>tuat,on  by  „,u,U,mg 

-nding  them  post  h^tX  SforcT  t^Vf '''■*"  ^^ 
side  the  city.    AH  nisht  lnn„  fi,      j     ,       "  defences  out- 
and   this   expl^n^'tt  i,''^.?"^^^ 
from  the  Paris  streets  on^tfe  3"  sflS'^^"  "^  t«-« 

thisTfrnVonT^t^iTbt'dlT^  "'"'^''  "^  f-<l-% 
bemg,    fortunately,  'f  journal  t  """ZT'-    '^•"'  ^^O" 
can  be  made  without  susSon  o^      *"  ^^  "^'''"''' 
accruing  to  me,  I  may  be  Sowed  /  ^X^^''  "'  ^"■^^^ 
columns  to  the  prophecL  of  „   f      ^^' "tt^nti""  m  it 

M.ne.  de  Thebes.^s  pub  ished  in  iTTf  P"^""^''  «»"'^ 
^^"^nter,  wherein  he  S icS  the  H  f i'"f ".'''  '''''''*" 
the  editor  of  the  "  Temps  ■'^eMnnT''  V^'  ^°^'  »' 
in  Paris  this  spring     he  Ca  111  ''^  :.'*''"''  °«^"«'i 

speak  of  her  menti'on  of  th" tl-f"/',  'h"  -ar,  not  t. 
would  prevail  throughout  the  se-"^..  ^""^^'^  "^^^ 
the  more  tragic  eZdes  '  Pa'sTnThe  ""'"^"^  '''^'»" 
she  wrote  in  1913    "  „,ii  '°  *he  commg  yew," 

sublime."  She  re'marli  ""^  T""*"*'  *"'*''  tragic  «^d 
tragedy  she  hL  nS  inThe  h  'T'  f  '='""'««  "-i 
in  Eastern  Frwce  where  Z  f  ^'^t?^  P«"P^«  "™« 
She  distinguished,  Lso  a  eur^t^'^T  ider""  '""^" 
over  the  land  "  like  a  fla^p"^  <- ip-  "^^^'^'^  »weepu>g 
one  destructive    the  nfr^  Fire  against  fire.    The 

this  the  sWn.r  ,h«^        ,  constructive,  and  above  all 

ing    and    d«v«'    „.  '  '"  ^*"*'  '^'^y*  "^  Public  moura- 

d"fectrd  fi^^W  "  'V"°«rous,  of  joy.  Commands 
North  of  FT,n  '  ^^-Z  ^^^"''^  *he  frontier."  In  the 
mSruptedThen  "^»«*^°«/°^ditions,  she  writes,  will  be 

thal^ne  caStTl     2"^^^  '^^^     '^^''^  ^*"  he  more 
foreig^  counTi   '   '*'\«*y«  precisely.     Then  she  takes 
foresf^s  thTt  7h    °^\!'^  "''••    Beginning  with  Italy  she 
centred  on  TtJf%^***'°*i°°  °^  the  whole  worid  will  be 
she  find„  r     if  "^""u*  th«  ""Pr^me  hours."    Gemumy 
the  l^'Th*"  ^th  alarming  symptoms;  "the3 
the  Emperor  bears  on  his  helmet  is  not  an  eagle  of  vie 
Ar7hd«W^i  Ki'"'*"^**'«  announced  the  murder  of  lie 
here  addfnrn.^^^  ^^^"'T  ^'"^ach,  and  reiterates  it 
Bel^iZ^onn  "."^^'•°f  1  calamities.    Her  considerations  on 
Poor  h^le  I"^^,  ""^^  *^^  P'*''^^  •■  "Poor  little  country! 
predicts  "V  u"^"  ^'^  doomed,"    For  England  she 

vSSLJZ  ""k  •"",  """^  '^'t*"*"'  "  '«  those  ex^t  worf.. 
caTa^fronh  ^  f  ''''°  mentions  "flood  or  some  other 
and  S  "^n^n  l^^^''  ^^^^^«  ^-o^don  especially. 
recalS  thJ  *J  the  world  with  pity."  It  must  be 
does  not  b„  '"  **.'!!^-  ^^  '^•'^hes'  calculations  the  year 
of  Dece^K  ^K°f  ^^^  ^*t  °'  J*"'"''^  to  end  on  the  3Ut 
lit^ZlZ'in^'  ''""•'^"''^^  -'*»»  the  winter  and  begin. 

aniSted"  th  ^"'"^''tj^aris  Sunday.  The  streets  a« 
~^1  ^  Lu^cembourg  gardens  full  of  cheerful 
mXr^I  The  neighbourhood  of  Montpamasse  is 
bik  « Tl!!  "^i^^  ""^tive  soldiers,  immensely  tall, 
and  w.^K  ^*!a'  .t«n  wounded,  wearing  linen  bloomers 
fr"enJ4  wr"^!  f  'l^  "^^  *hout  their  waists.  To  a 
hSernT  W  J  '"""^husy  making  chest-p«,tectors  «»d 
Pi^«!,f  f  '°';  *°'^'''"-  ^O'  the  former  she  take, 
t^h^  -J^tK^fl  '^  ''*""  *'•'*  '^*««»  o*  »V  "'lour,  lining 
th-^olf  1?*^*^  "'■  «?««'«"«.  The  rt.Bult  is  excellent 
tn«  cost  only  th«  troubla. 


fu&rded  with  barbed  wire  and  cut  trees.     One  part  hae 
been  fenced  off  for  the  herding  of  cattle  prior  to  their 
being  sent  to  the  front  for  the  soldiers"  rations.       The 
fort  of  Vincennes  recalls  the  Tower  of  London,   both 
architecturally  and  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  it. 
Rows  of  armed   soldiers   guarded   the   entrance   where 
crowds  were  waiting  to  eee  "Black  Marias"  bring  in- 
visible prisoners  of  war.^   The  whole  neighbourhood  was 
humming  with  busy  soldiery ;  while  sailors,  a  girl  on  each 
arm,  were  ubiquitous  too.    The  approach  to  Champigny 
station  was  thickly  peopled  with  onlookers  from  the  capi- 
tal and  the  neighbourhood  who  had  come  with  camp-stools 
to  wait  for  the  arriving  trains.    Inside  the  open  station 
3.  committee  privately  formed  distributes  bread,  flowers 
-of  course !— wine  and  so  forth  to  the  passing  trains, 
and  outside  the  people  hand  to  them  whatever  bounties 
they  have  brought  on  their  own  account.     Every  now 
and  again  a  member  of  the  committee  lounged  along  the 
separating  fence  on   the   look-out   for  trifles— like  the 
animals  in  the  Zoo  that  prowl  up  and  down  their  netting 
til  beg  for  buns.     Hawkers  sell  pnmmes  de  terre  fntes,  and 
postcards  for   the   soldiers'   correspondence   which    the 
public  buys  and  hands  over  the  fence  afterwards.  Notices 
in  the  najiies  of  the  army  surgeons  ask  for  fruit  for  the 
wounded.    Two  boy-scouts— one  of  whom  is,  1  waa  told, 
about  to  be  decorated  by  the  Minister  of  War  for  un- 
usual zealousness  in  the  interests  of  the  wounded— sit  at 
a  table  and   seem   chiefly    responsible     for    the     com- 
missariat department    and    distribution    of    the     indis- 
pensable flowers.    (A  French  soldier  wiU  cling  to  a  posy 
all  through  a  day  and  I  saw  one  make  a  rush  across 
the  platform  at  the  risk  of  missing  his  train  to  snatch  a 
bunch).    The  war  wiU,  for  the  first  time,  have  revealed 
to  the  French  the  resources  of  the  small  boy.     The  boy- 
scouts  are  being  employed  for  a  variety  of  tasks  and 
make  themselves  unexpectedly  useful.     Up  to  now  the 
^^ench  boy  was  a  poor,  over-worked,  over-fed,   under- 
exercised,  over-chaperoned  creature,  utterly  superflous 
and  aimless  in  the  world  outside  his  stuffy  classroom, 
and  without  any  purpose  in  life  save  that  of  furnishing 
h.s  brain  with  knowledge  (of  all  kinds)  to  be  made  use 
of  in  his  adult  days,-a  nuisance  to  himself  and  to  others 
t  seemed  as  though  the  French  could  not  produce  such 
a  tbmg  as  a  decent  boy  (it  is  true  the  English  held  the 
monopoly).    AH  of  a  sudden-such  are  the  resources  of 
Mm,.i™''''p!"'^.  eountry-aomeone     (to     name     him. 
Itr*"  F^,"r^««»e,   a  weU-known  figure   in   political 
onrnalismi  took  upon  himself  to  acclimatise  thle  boy- 
u^?nr^         '""n"'^   ^'^   Countrymen.       The   name     a«d 
an5^.''""'.K*"/'',^y'-^th  these  the  French  can  do 
nything ;  without   little.    In  a  very  short  time  the  idea 
i    hpTf.   '"V*,  tkouwuidB    of    hoy*-  wane    «B«>Jled 
^aer  the  title  of  " Eclaireurs  de  France."       Then,  of 
^uree   there  sprang  up  a  rival  body,  to  the  benefit  of 
have  at  \l  f^,^\^^^  «»««•     The  small  boys  of  France 
and  mill    f     T^  ^  *™  '''  '"^  ""tside  school-books 
camarlT        '      ,    conscience,  independence,   initiative, 
afflaradene    and    other    necessary    cort,lla;ies    sprang 
«to  b  ing  as  though  by  enchantment.     The  boy  did^? 
C2L         \  the  scout  made  the  boy.     The  title  was 
French  K^  T°     i    ^  costume  the  magic  gown.       The 
as  the  h«^t   TI    *,. 'T*  **  cleaa-faced,  as  clean-minded 
fi«    hims  If  '  ^tt  *~^''-    ?^  *"^ts  at  la.t ;  he  justi- 

^^tT^'^t^T  ?^*™  °'  *^''  ^"'^  from  wounds  at 
'hosebriir  th"rty-six  of  Charles  Muller.  co-author  of 
whewin   l  "t  Parodies  ciUIed  "  A  la  Mani^re  de .     .     . " 

"•eliteraf,?r'"^  ??•  ^'^  ^^°*^  ^^^  "  review 
*it  as  ^Z^l  *'i  times  and  countries  with  as  much 
"lew  ski^  lu  "■,  f^  however  dazzling  the  ability  of 
Mon  an!i  they  left  in  the  reader  some  of  that  dissatis- 
»»tho?aT  ^epticism  that  had  given  them  birth.  The 
""e  Ureat  n  ^'    -l^  \  "•^""l"'"  was  as  unspMing  with 


feenius  the  bigger  his  mannerisms  appeared  through  the 
magnifying  glass  of  MiilleFs  and  Eeboux's  satire  There 
are  others,  besides  his  readers,  who  ^U  regret  S 
Charies  Miiller;  those  who  had  received  the  conse^- 
tion  of  his  satire  and  those  who  were  expecting  "t 

October  6. -In  England,  where  the  papers  are  it 
appears,  bnstlmg  with  news  (in  how  far  genuir;  or 
h? Kr  77  r«  ^  ''^""t  .say,  as  I  see  few)  no  idea  c«^ 
be  formed  of  the  economy  of  information  dispensed  here, 
rhe  provinces  have  to  be  .satisfied  with  next  to  nothing 
We  who  are  spoilt  have  to-day,  for  instance,  to  do  with 
the  following  official  bulletin  and  such  coinm;ntaries^d 
speculations  as  the  ingeniousness  of  journalists  ^^  Z- 

AT   OUrRTOHT   wmr""'^  ^'tuation  is  station.^. 
GONN^   .?i  .K^^^V'^tion   continues.     IN  AH- 

GONNE   and  on   the   heights   of  the   Meuse,   we  have 

w^ffl        ?K  ^"""f"  victories.     The  Comt«  de  Mun 

writes  m  this  mommgs  "  Echo  "  that  this  parsimonious- 

tion  about  the  war's  progress.     Added  to  this  fast  in 
news  a  new  mle  forbids  the  publication  of  the  nles 

cLriin'Tht  ""^  ""T'  '''''"''  '''"^^  exaggerated 
caution.  This  evenmg  I  was  given  in  exchange  for  a 
bank-note,  the  first  gold  I  have  seen  for  two  months 
In  this  morning's  "Echo"  M.  de  Mun's  daily  leader 
commentmg  on  the  endless  battle  and  the  penurv  of  news 
oontained    the    following    passage:    "  Tonight,    Xr 

^r^^^^^'l'^Vu^'^  ^^«"'  ^  ^'"  «o  to  bed  with  hope 
in  my  heart.     I  hope,  at  the  time  they  will  be  read,  to 
awaken  m  enthusiasm."     Perhaps  this  good  Frenchman 
-excellent  Christian,  firm  believer  in  his  Catholic  faith 
and  intelligent  propagator  of  its  teachings-awakened 
to  something  even  better  than  he  hoped  for,  for  at  the 
hour  he  expected  to  hear  at  last  of  a  great  and  definite 
victoiy.  he  was  dead.     Aged  seventy-three  he  died  of 
overstrain  after  writing  a  daily  article  for  two  months 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  tensely  felt  emotion  and  sup- 
pressed anxiety ;  an  article  which  was  each  day  an  impas- 
sioned and  dignified  call  to  patriotism,  confidence,  calm 
and  patience,  and  the  weU-informed  commentary  of  an 
ex-soldier.     He  wrote  more  than  sixty  articles  in  this 
mglit.strung  note,   without  once  recurring  to  cant      If 
the    Con^te   de    Mun,    Academician,    politician,    orator, 
author,  died  too  soon  to  witness  the  final  victory,  he 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  wisdom  of  his  propaganda 
in  favour  of  the  three  .years'  service  and  attention  to  the 
country  s  defences  in  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
uadical  and  Socialist  parties. 

October  7.— This  morning  we  received  the  first  card 
from  a  soldier  smce  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  from 
ur.  de  JM— The  weather  continues  very  fine  and  propi- 
tious for  fighting  !-This  noon  a  "  Taube  "  the  French 
pronounce  "  Tobe  ")  again  flew  over  Paris.  We  heard 
the  cannon  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  announcing  its  pre- 
sence, but  were  unable  to  dtstingmsh  the  Geirman  from 

Its  pursuers  all  flying  at  a  great  height  above  us.    This 
evening  came   a  second   soldier's   letter  (from   G  C  C 
the   poet. -Here   is   a  story   from   the   front:   The   two 
almoners  of  a  certain  corps  are.  the  one  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic missionary  the  other  a  rabbi.    They  are  great  friends 

Tk  1°i  T^a  f°°^  °"^  ^^«°'°«'  having  sV'yed  long  on 
a  battlefield  lookmg  after  wounded,  they 'found  it  im- 
possible to  return  to  their  quarters,  so  they  put  up  in 
a  poor  little  farm  where  was  but  one  wretched  bed.  So 
they  lay  down  on  it  together  in  their  clothes.  Said  the 
pnest  to  the  rabbi :  "If  a  photographer  happened  to  be 
here  he  could  make  a  picture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  bed-fellows." 


areaf  .-       It    ..  """"""""  WBB  as  unspsnng  witJi 
•^r*"  as  with  the  small.     In  fact  the  bigger  the 


October  8. --How  charming  is  Paris  without  motor- 
buses  !  Certain  streets  at  certain  hours-at  noon  par- 
ticularly, for  war  or  no  war  Paris  lunches  and  dfaes  at 
Its  usual  absolutely  untransferable  hours-are  perfectly 
silent,  the  prospects  clear,  progress  unimpeded.  This 
peaceful  condition  makes  one  dread  for  the  future 
bringing  back  the  old  noise,  rattle  and  confusion. 
Mme.  y.  has  been  teUing  me  about  the  wounded  she 
'*.  °"r»u>8.  To-day  she  had  to  sit  a  full  hour  holding 
with  her  two  hands  a  wound  which  had  reopened  and 
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caused  hemorrhage.  Most  of  the  men  are  brought  in 
in  so  weak  a  state  that  they  have  to  be  operated  upon 
without  chloroform.  The  hands  of  men  now  arriving 
are  unrecopisable  as  hands,  so  thickly  crusted  with 
earth  are  they;  and  not  the  most  expert  hospital  wash- 
mg  can  remove  this  coating,  only  a  change  of  skin  can 
do  it     We  moved  into  town  to-day. 

OcTOBM  13.-Advertisement  in  this  morning's  paper: 

*i,  ♦'  k1  ■■  JH'  /  .^'    '>'?8«<*»«'  8th   Hussars,   is  notified 
that  be  18  the  father  of  a  little  girl  bom  at  St.  B 
on  the  8th  October.     Mother  and  child  well."      I  have 
aUowed  several  days  to  pass  without  keeping  my  journal 
which  IS  a  mistake  as  it  is  difficult  to  resume  the  thread 
However,  nothing  very  interesting  occurred  to  us  untii 
yesterday  when  we  went  to  see  a  friend  at  his  temporary 
quarters  near   Saint  Cyr,   the   French  mUitary   School 
ine  train  thither  was  extremely  crowded  and  progress 
s^ow.     Some   English   soldiers  got  into   the   station   at 
Versailles     They  attracted  curiosity-as  ueual,  but  not  so 
much  as  their  petticoated  colleagues.    A  little  group  of  ' 
these    stood    on    the    platform  waiting    for   orders;   or 
squatted  Ml  their  traps,  in  the  midst  of  silently  wonder- 

^/"""^  '"i*""-  '^^^  freshness  of  the  English  and 
Scots  men  s  skins  contrasted  singularly  with  the  paler 
complexions  of  the  French.    On  alighting  at  we 

had  occasion  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  the  English 
soldiers,  to  whom  people  on  the  platform  were  bringing 
coffee  ajid  bread,  and  learnt  that  they  were  convalescents 
who  had  been  m  hospital  atVersailles  and  were  now  off 
to  Samt  Nazaire.    For  some  little  attention  to  them  they 
said  to  me,     Thank  you,  IMy,"  and  thia  term  of  courtesy 
sounded  strange  on  French  soil.     It  also  struck  H  S  C 
who  had  never  heard  it  away  from  London. -Here  was 
i^r.     .     .     .     m  his  new  military  uniform.       The  village 
was  quaxtermg  some  three  thousand  men  and  officers 
We  had  had  tobrmg  our  luncheon,  as  food  is  not  provided 
to  civilians.     We  ate  it  in  the  typical  yard  of  a  French 
inn.      ui.    .    .     .3  regiment  had  only  just  arrived  and 
was  leavmg  again  in  a  ferw   days.       It  had  not  been 
under  fire,  but  had  once  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans.      Dr.     .     .     .  looked  thinner 
and  somewhat  weary.     In  fact  I  notice  that  each  one's 
early  cheerfulness  has  been  replaced  not  by  lack  of  con- 
fidence,   by   any   means,    but   by   a   certain   strain   and 
anxiety.       We  have  all  aged,  but  especially  those  who 
have  come  m  direct  contact  with  the  hardest  effects  of 
^Ll"-  .^'l'', f5*"i^K  'ifch  Dr.     .     .     .  we  were  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  his  orderly  or  infirmary  assistant 
brmging  messages.    One  of  these  struck  us  by  the  quiet 
.    precision  of  his  speech,  his  interesting  face.     He  is,  in 
peace-time,  a  monk  and  renowned  as  a  preacher     Monks 
and  pnests  make  the  best  of  soldiers.    As  we  were  talk- 
mg  who  should  we  see  but  another  friend,  the  writer, 
i.M    whom  we  were  at  some  pains  to  recognise  owing  to 
his  change  of  costume  and  that  modification  of  physiog- 
nomy to  which  I  have  already  referred.    Yet  it  was  not 
_Jhree  months  ago  that  we  w«re  M  four  gathered  round 
the  piano  at  the      .    .     .     while  N.  enchanted  us  with 
her  rendermg  of  Bach  and  Debussy.    E.M.,  who  is  in  the 

7Z  Z^  »«  weeks  ago,  spending  long  days  of  end- 
less monotony.-Dr.  .  .  .  took  us  round  his  viUage  to 
show  us  his  quarters,  first  the  villa  in  which  he  lodges, 

Wm  fort'*'^'  *^""«^"'"ly  fitted  room  which  se^e^ 
him  for  his  consultations  and  as  laboratory.    In  the  vard 

^^d'fo^^"""*";^. "  ^*^*'  ^  ^^  '^-^  between  thit/^e 
Wv!^^T*^*^  T'^  unloading  bread,  rouiid  cakL  a^ 
Ifw  .?  *.*''"^  '°f  8  l°^ves  like  logs,  which  they  we" 
pilmg  up  m  a  shed      From  .     .    .  we  walked  to  Saint 

?L„.^°  *  °°'  1  *''^*'!  *°*  '^''»'y  ~«fc  which  Te 
TttTAL"""??^?^'  ^^  ?*  ^^^  "^^tion  was  the  usual 
t^liZ\^  ^*w^  distributing  beverages,  loba«:o  and 

th^ni?.  ^K  ^^^^-  "•  ^''^  *'""*■  ^  O"  compartment 
there  were  three  soldiers,  two  of  them  belonging  to  the 
dWr,  »«?-  corps  who  did  fine  work  in  the  E^.^aTd! 
drilled,    robust    little    mountaineers    from    the    South 
mmWe  aad  tirele*.  like  goats,  surefooted  aad  stubboi; 

of  the  majonty  «f  French  troops  who  find  their  red 
trouser,  and  glittsrin,  galoons  Ld  buttons  ItLtlJ 


too  favourable  to  the  enemy's  aim  Vu  , 
are  dressed  in  dark  blue  from  head  to  f^f  iT"*  "*»*" 
a  tam-o'-shanter  bearing  a  minute  symbol  t '^O''' 
the  jersey,  knickerbockers,  puttees^ '  "^*  "^ov" 
like  a  sausa«e  into  a  ring  like  a  life-beTt  whenT»  "*"^ 
Ihese  men  are  fresh-complexioned    Xl  ?°'  *«"• 

violently    but  speak  moTcorrectlyiTheW^''''' 
and  are  hardened  by  weeks  soent  in  th  ^^rthemerg, 

The,  fought  brilliai'tly  ^'K^itnrts"^^^^^^ 

and  have  left  great  numbers  behind  them     n     •.*" 

traveUing  companions  were  returning  Cm  a  ?  '^'^ 

hospital  m  Normandy  to  join   their  h^V.?      J^"^  >" 

two  alpins  at  MontpelHer,  their  SpS'thrt^V^" 

Carcassonne.     The  last  had  never  be^  so't^fJT'.f 

being  a  townsman  from  the  Eastern  province  Th  ^^^' 

two  had  never  been  so  far  North    andwhl    '     *"""" 

Versailles-its   palace  majesttin'^t/goTder  r'*' 

l\r"Tf7  "^ri  ^^"^  ^-J  ^hat  that  Se  war  r 

they  had  traveUed  !    At  least  these  long  h^urTsL^  " 

endless  trains  were   so   many  hours  SMntH  '^f  "" 

gun-fire.     All  they  would  see  of  pLiTw t  Th"^,  ^ 

could  durmg  the  change   of   stations  wCh   wolS 

chiefly  underground.     TheyTiad  no  timJto  wa2    Th 

Northerner,    a  delitately   constituted  you^g  ma^    1^ 

brought  a^  ugly  little  cough  back  from'^t^^froTUe^ 

he  had  been  wounded    hut  ;f  -4,-j  „  i.  vaen 

Sect'  fTom  T  ""^  '*r'°.'^"  P"P«"'  ««en,8  to  e^^S 
direct  from  the  journalist's  imagination,  but  which  il 
good  to  hear  from  the  soldier  himself.    I  heard  it 
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wilt'ir  ^iXFt"'  ^^  ^'''  °^  ^^^'  ''-<'  »t  last 
written.       ihe  letter  did  not  come  bv  Do«t    hut  ».. 

brought  by  hand  by  some  traveUerTouS'd  fCthe  cV^ 

S^er,  wh  '^''*^!.^.'^  ^°  P"*  "P  ««"»««  office"  ^d 
^!tjl  ^  *.  ""^  ^'J^  '^^  ^^"y  <=«"Jd  find,  but  neither 
looted  nor  destroyed  the  slightest  thing.  (This  wa.  the 
pnvilege  of  aJI  who  stayed  quietly  at  home;  mioccupied 
houses  were  subjected  to  pillage.)  They  have  had  very 
hard  times,  remainmg  for  days  without  bread,  and  at 
other  tunes  having  nothing  but  a  soup  made  of  bread, 
water  and  salt,  and  again  having  (bitterest  of  plights!) 
to  accept  Ja  ,oupe  des  allemand,.  Now  their  house  i. 
occupied  by  French  officers  and  their  daily  fare  is  as- 
sured;  communication  with  the  town  being  still  impoi- 
sible  they  depend  upon  the  military  for  their  supplies. 

■  OcTOBBE  15.-Alec  Carter,  the  French  naturalised 
jocitey,  of  itoghsh  parentage,  young,  good-looking,  well 
educated  and  extremely  popular  in  sporting  circles,  fol- 
lows Jean  Bouin,  the  world's  champion  pedestrian 
(JTrance  s  only  worid  champion)  on  the  war's  death-roll. 

u  t  ^f''   ^^^  **°  ^  bought  some   brown  bread  at  s 
r     \   7^^^  ^  ^^^  **"■  »°nie  ttt-dajr  I  was  told  the 
pofice  bad  seized  what  had  been  found  and  forbidden 
tne  Dafcmg  of  any  more  under  penalty.    Why  may  wheat- 
meal  be  used  and  not  rye?    Why  may  buns  be  sold  and 
not  crouuantsr     Why  cakes  and  not  Vienna  orast?    At 
hrst  we  thought  the  prohibition  of  fancy  bread  a  good 
Idea,  It  brought  the  war  home  to  all.    But  when  it  ii 
extended  to  plain  rye  bread,  the  use  of  which  may  relieve 
the  exceptional  demands  made,  on  wheat,  then  it  seems 
quite  absurd.     As  a  rule  the  French  despise  rye  wd 
contemptuously  pity  the  German  for  having  to  eat  black 
bread,    so^  now    its    assimilation    with    "fancies"   or 
lujcunes  '  is  at  least  surprising.    Otherwise  provisions 
contmue  normally  except  sugar  and  eggs  which  have 
risen  m  price  as  has  also  coal.    Eock  salt  is  again  on  the 
market,  but  such  a  refinement  as  table-salt  must  still  be 
foregone.    Grapes  are  to  be  had  in  quantities,  but  oe^ 
tarn  dry  wares,    like   bottles   and  paper  have  become 
scarce  and  among  clothipg  woollen  materials,  notably 
men  s  socks  and  underclothing.     Much  work  that  used 
to  be  undertaken  by  men  such  as  tram  conducting  and 
ticket  punching  on  the  underground  line,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  women,  these  being  selected  from  among  the 
wives  of  mobtlised  employes.    They  are  generally  young. 
nice-looking,  neat  women  and  they  fill  their  offices  to 


perfection.  Their  exceptional  position  commands  respect 
ad  the  disputes  common  on  French  traffic  between  pas- 
sengers and  officials  do  not  occur  imder  feminine  rule. 

'  MURIBL  ClOLKOWSKA. 

(To  be  continued.) 
EBEATUM.—On  page  388  of  the  last  issue  in  the  article 
1  Odilon  Redon  (first  column)  "  m  our  national  view  of 

life' 
M.C. 


onwu..". > . ^ ..«-.. 

'should  have  read  "  m  our  rational  view  of  life." 


THE    SONGS    OF    MALDOROR. 

By  The  Comte  db  Lautbeamont. 
Pabt  I.—{continupd). 

AT  my  last  hour  (I  write  this  on  my  death-bed)  I  shall 
not  be  seen  surrounded  by  priests.     I  shall  die 
cradled  by  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  or 
standing  on  a  mountain     .     .     .     my  eyes  will  not  be 
tiinied  to  heaven :  I  know  that  my  annihilation  will  be 
complete.    Moreover,  I  shall  not  have  the  grace  of  hope. 
\Vho  opens  the  door  of  my  death-chamber  l    I  had  said 
tliit  no  one  should  come  in.     Whoever  you  are  depart ; 
but  if  you  think  you  will  see  signs  of  pain  or  of  fear  on 
ray  hyena-like  face  (I  use  this  comparison  though  the 
hyena  is  more  beautiful  than  I  and  more  agreeable  to 
look  at),  be  undeceived :  let  him  approach.     We  are  in 
a.  winter's  night,  when  on  every  side  the  elements  are 
in  confusion,  when  man  is  afraid  and  when  the  young 
iMD  meditates  some  crime  on  one  of  his  friends  if  it 
happens  to  be  in  my  youth. .   Let  the  winds  whose  plain- 
live  murmurings    sadden    humanity— since    the    wmds, 
since    humanity     exists— some     moments     before     my 
iast  agony— let    the    winds    bear    me    on    the    bones 
of  his   wings    across    the    world,    impatient    for    my 
dMth.     Secretly  I  shall  still  enjoy  numerous  examples 
of  human  malice  (a  brother  without  being  seen  likes  to 
see  the  acts  of  his  brothers).     The  eagle,  the  raven,  the 
imperishable   pelican,    the    wild   duck,    the     wandering 
crane  trembling  with  cold,  will  see  me  pass  in  the  glow 
of  the  stars,  a  horrible  and  contented  spectre.     They 
will  not  know  what  it  means.     On  the  earth,  the  viper. 
the  large  eye  of  the  toad,  the  tiger,  the  elephant ;  in  the 
sea,  the  whale,  the  shark,  the  hammer-fish,  the  shape- 
less skate,  the  tooth  of  the  polar  seal,  wiU  ask  them- 
selTes  what  is  this  derogation  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
aw,  trembhng,  wiU  hold  his  forehead  to  the  dust  in 
the  midst  of  his  outcries.       "  Yes,  I  surpass  you  all  by 
ray  innate  cruelty,  a  cruelty  which  it  has  not  depended 
upon  me  to  efface.    Is  it  for  this  motive  that  you  show 
yourself  thus  prostrated  before  me  1     Or  is  it  that  you 
see  me  a  new  phenomenon,  traverse  bleeding  space  like 
^ternfymg  comet?     (A  rain  of  blood  pours  from  my 
»Wbody  like  the  dark  cloud  which  the  storm  drives 
°««re  It).    Fear  nothing,  children,  I  wiU  not  curse  you. 
ne  evil  you  have  done  me  is  too  great,  too  great  the 
Z    ^*y\'l°ne  you  that  it  should  be  voluntary.     You 
^m.i.'' u  !u  '"  y°'"'  P*t^'  I  l^^va  walked  in  mine;  both 
o2T'  P°th  perverse.  Of  necessity  we  had  to  meet  each 
rwnlf  Tl     ,      8'militude  of  character;  the  shock  which 
MWted  has  been  fatal  to  us  both."    Th«i,  men  will  lift 
P  their  heads  little  by  little  and  take  courage  to  see 
thl  !  *P«*k"i»  in  this  manner,  and  will  stretch  out 
almn      ..  ''^  ™'"^«-     Suddenly,  their  faces  burning, 
•««nposed,  showing  the  most  terrible  passions,  they 
WiU  It^A       ^'S'^tened  wolves.    At  the  same  time  they 
What^l^P  '*^!  immense  steel  springs.    What  curses  ! 
The  Jf     .  ^,*'^  *^^  ""■'^^  '  "^ey  *»av«  recognised  men. 
and  mT  .u  °^  ^*  ^*^  """te  themselves  with  men 
"prowd  h  their  bizarre  clamours  heard.     No  more  re- 
eoniZ;  '  ***  two  hatreds  are  turned  against  the 

letT^•*°*"^~°'^'■  ^  **"  **»«»••  treachery!  Yes, 
P'etSvsaHT^*'  ^  ^^"  «*y«  "ttle  by  little,  oom- 
"'Pawion  *  witoesB  once  more  of  theoonsequenoes 

**»ken6H  ^  '  ^ .f**^  yU'  O  rhinopholua,  for  having 

."onwhn.    ™®    "^^         f"*    movement    of   your    wings— 
"' »  hor!!  1°**  ';  •urmountod  by  a  crest  in  the  shape 
»%  a  7k  u."*;.  ^  "^^  psroeive  that  it  was  unhappily 
Slight  illness,   and  -irith  disgust  I  feel  myself 


returning  to  life.  Some  say  that  you  came  to  me  to  suck 
the  little  blood  which  is  left  in  my  body:  why  is  this 
hypothesis  not  the  reality ! 

,    •       *       •       ♦  ■  V 

A  family  surrounds  a  lamp  placed  on  a  table: 
"My   son,   give   me   the   scissors   which   are   on   that 
chair. 
"They  are  not  there,  mother." 

"  Go  and  get  them  in  the  next  room  then.  Do  you 
remember  the  time,  my  sweet  lord,  when  we  prayed  to 
have  a  child  m  whom  we  should  bo  bom  again  and  who 
would  be  the  prop  of  our  old  age? " 

"I  remember,  and  God  has  been  good  to  us.    We  need 
not  complain  of  our  lot  on  this  earth.    Every  day  Provi- 
dence blesses  us  with  new  benefits.    Our  Edward  has  all 
his  mother's  graces." 
"And  all  the  good  qualities  of  his  father." 
"Here  are  the  scissors,  mother;  I  have  found  them  " 
He  goes  on  with  his  work  .     .     .  but,  somene  has  come 
to  the  door,  and  contemplates  for  several  moments  the 
picture  which  is  offered  to  his  eyes : 

"  What  does  this  sight  mean?    There  are  many  people 
who  are  less  happy  than  these.    What  reason  have  they 
for    lovmg    existence?      Depart,    Maldoror    from    this 
peaceable  hearth ;  your  place  is  not  here." 
He  is  gone ! 

"I  don't  know  what  has  happened ;  but  I  feel  the 
human  faculties  giving  battle  in  my  heart.  My  soul  is 
unquiet,  without  knowing  why;  the  atmosphere  is 
heavy." 

"Woman,  I  feel  the  same  impressions  as  yourself;  I 
tremble  lest  some  misfortune  should  come  to  us.  Let  us 
ha,ve  confidence  in  God ;  in  Him  is  the  supreme  hope." 

"Mother,  I  can  scarcely  breathe;  my  head  hurts." 

"  You  too,  my  son  !  I  will  cool  your  head  with  vinegar." 

"No,  mother    ..." 

See,  he  rests  his  body  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  tired 
out. 

"  Something  is  turning  round  inside  me— some- 
thing which  I  cannot  explain.  The  slightest  thing 
troubles  me." 

"How  pale  you  are:  The  end  of  this  vigil  will  not 
come  before  some  terrible  event  has  plunged  us  all  three 
in  the  lake  of  despair." 

I  hear  from  afar  long  cries  of  the  most  poignant  grief. 

"  My  son !" 

^^  Ah,  mother !     ...    I  am  afraid." 

"  Tell  me  quickly— are  you  in  pain?  " 

"No,  mother    .     .     .    ah,  that  is  not  true." 

The  father  cannot  recover  from  his  astonishment : 
These  are  the  cries  which  are  sometimes  heard  in  the 
silence  of  starless  nights.  Although  we  hear  these  cries 
the  sufferer  is  not  near  us;  for  these  screams  can  be 
heard  three  miles  away,  borne  by  the  winds  from  one 
city  to  another.  I  have  often  heard  people  speak  of 
tllis  phenoineiBon  ;  But  Thave  never  heard  them  myself. 
Woman,  you  speak  to  me  of  misfortune ;  if  a  more  real 
misfortune  existed  in  the  long  spiral  of  time,  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  him  who  now  troubles  the  sleep  of  his 
fellows   ..." 

I  hear  from  afar  long  cries  of  the  most  poignant  grief. 

"  May  it  please  heaven  that  his  birth  be  not  a  calamity 
for  his  country,  which  has  cast  him  out  of  her  bosom. 
Some  say  that  he  is  overwhelmed  by  a  kind  of  original 
madness  from  his  childhood.  Others  think  that  he  is 
of  an  extreme  and  instinctive  cruelty  of  which  he  is 
ashamed  himself,  and  that  this  sorrow  has  killed  his 
parfflita.  There  are  others  who  say  that  he  was  blasted  by 
a  cognomen  in  his  youth ;  that  he  has  remained  incon- 
solable for  the  rest  of  his  existence  because  his  wounded 
dignity  saw  in  this  a  flagrant  proof  of  the  malice  of  man- 
Idnd,  which  showed  itself  in  his  first  years  and  afterwards 
increased.     This  oognomen  was  The  Vampire  \  ..." 

I  hear  from  afar  long  ones  of  the  most  poignant  grief. 

"  They  add  that,  by  night  and  by  day,  without  respite 
or  repose  horrible  nightmares  make  him  bleed  at  the 
mouth  and  earn;  and  that  spectres  sit  on  the 
rail  of  his  bed  and  throw  in  his  face— urged 
in  spite  of  themselves  by  an  unknown  for«e, 
BometimeB  •with   a  gentle  voioe  sometimes  in  a  voice 
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like  the  roars  of  battle-they  hurl  in  his  face 
with  an  implacable  persistence  this  biting,  hideous  coir- 
nomen  wh.ch  will  oniy  perish  with  the  universe.  Some 
have  affirmed  that  he  was  reduced  to  this  state  by  love  • 
or  that  these  cries  are  caused  by  his  repentance  for 
same  crime  buried  in  the  night  of  his  mysterious  past. 
But  the  greatest  number  think  that  he  is  tormented  bv 
an  immeasurable  pride,  like  Satan  of  old,  and  that  ho 
desires  to  be  the  equal  of  God    .     .     .     ." 

I  hear  from  afar  long  crie«  of  the  most  poignant  grief. 
(Translated     by     RirnAni)     Aldington). 

(  •       (To  be  contitivM.) 

ofThT^^fr'"  ^"''—TI"^. amazing  work  is,  in  some  way.,,  one 
2nih„  marrellous  achievements  in  modern  literature!^     The 

author    was    a    Frenchman    from    Montevideo..     His    name    wa^ 

l^autreamont.      The    book    was   written    when    the    author   was 
seventeen  years  old,  in  1887.     Dneasse  died  of  fever  a    the  a«e 

«or*::"of^Frenl  n   "T''    i^"   T^"*  '"''''    "-"    "«"«"'   t^^ 
extreme?;  wqual.'"""'""-        ^"  '*  '"'  *"<'  """  -™-"'"«  '» 

co^t*rarv'""Tv'  T"  k"*  ™'"''  '?  "P**"'  "'  »"  opinions  to  the 
contrary.  This  has  been  proved  by  M.  L.  Genonceaux  in  his 
preface  to  the  "Chants  de  MaIdo?or."  Neither  <Hdh;  suffer 
from  any  fern,  of  sexual  aberration.  He  was  simply  an  anda 
^^rir7  "•"'/'"^'' t"  think  what  no  one  had  though "  before 
and  who  dressed  his  thoughts  in  such  supreme  irony  that  he 
»S.  "PP"""  """'  '°  "''"  '"''"•^'"•■^  intelli^gene.  of  the  modern 
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E  have  called  attention  from  time  to  time  to  the 
immense  interest  in  poetry  .  .  .  which  has 
sprung  up  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 


.Suddenly  ...  the  call  to  the  poet  has  come,  with  the 
noblest  of  all  themes  to  inspire  him.     Certainly  he 

has  not  failed  the  call.     Poetry,  or  at  any  rate  verse,  has 
I>oured  forth.  '  ... 

Thus  far  the  oracle  of  the  "Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment. I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  one  of  these  out- 
?nr*T'  }.lf-  T^^''^  "Poems  of  the  Great  War  " 
(Chatto  and  Windus,  Is.  net.).  On  the  brown-sUined 
cover  a  woman  is  nursing  a  seemingly  inanimate  baby 
ma  room  upholstered,  apparently,  with  fla«s  of  the 
nations.  A  scrubby  youngster  is  drawing  a  sword 
several  sizes  too  large  for  him.  Touching  picture !  Turn 
to  the  contents,  only  to  find  ourselves  disarmed  before 
the  title  page.     Opposite  it  stands  printed— 

DUTY. 
Give  gladly   you  rich-'tis  no  more  than  you  owe- 
^or  the  w^  of  your  country,  your  wealth's  overflow  ' 
Jlven  1  that  am  poor  am  performing  my  part  ■ 
I  am  giving  my  brain,  I  am  giving  my  heart. 


"wear-  otpo^r^  masquera^ng   as    beggarmen-the 
weai     of  England  expressed  m  terms  of  the  dividends 

stirrer.',  r**'^^''    ^'^''^^'^   °r  otherwise  )-thel  be 
stirring  times,  my  master* !  /  «=   uc 

Let  us  advance  to  the  next  redoubt.  Robert  Bridges 
luyaia^,  Mr.  Bridges  will  go  down  to  posterity  He  ha« 
fro^^^rer^*!"  *""''  '^f?.'"  "  Uncano^ied  sleep  is  fly^ 

Irsi^^^^'A^;  S^^ing^G^oXL^^S^'iLrt*^^ 
of  frightened  &re."\I.V'-'hZ:.Z'^\^:Ti 
am    ashamed    to    have    missed    the    beauty  TThL 
Beaut.es  of  a  common  sort  are  in  "  Wake  upf  Engli^T' 
Thou  careless,  awake ! 

Thou  peacemaker,  fight ! 
Stand,  England,  for  Honour, 
And  God  guard  the  Eight! 

The  foe  is  upon  thee 
And  grave  is  tlie  day. 


The  Monarch  Ambition 
Hath  harnessed  his  slaves  • 

But  the  folk  of  the  Ocean     ' 
Are  free  as  the  waves. 

I'p,  careless,  awake! 
Ye  peacemakers,  fight! 
,  England  stands  for  honour: 

(And  so  say  all  of  us) 
God  defend  the  Right ! 

Parliament  ought  surely  to  vote  an  increase  of  s*et« 
the  Laureate's  doubtless  exiguous  salan.  Mr  R^^*" 
has  made  his  niche  in  English  literatai^/eci  "  ^ 
stands  bes.de  Eusden  and  Pye.  UnlessTdeed  it  tl,!' 
out  that  these  verses  are  not  really  by  Mr  Bridl  k 
a.e  of  the  Kaiser's  own  manufactu'^e^fd  we^  wriil"' 
to  discredit,  demoralise,  and  utterly  meta«rlbdi»e  " 
England.  Let  it  be  looked  into  ^  "'^'^^'^^'^'I'se  P«or 
Curiously  enough,  the  next  "poem"  in  this  peM... 
assembly  by  Henry  Newbolt,  expressef  precistt 
same  sentiments:  "  .       »-        c  precisely  the 

"  England  !  where  the  sacred  flame,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Watch  beside  thine  Arms  to-night 
Pray  that  God  defend  the  Right.    ' 

tJJl"'^f^'^  '^''^P?'-     '^^'''^  ^^  *h«  first  to  think  of 
that  great,  immensely  original  line?    Or  have  the  wej 

The  rl  rrf.°"  T^  "*'^«'-'     P«"^  the  thou^.^ 
J.1    I    i°K  ^^^  u°'"™^  '«  ^  '>*"«  disconcertinrWe 
are^shocke  J  by  such  camionading  rhymes  and  sentiment! 

Let  him  (Wilhelm!)  learn  this,  that  the  due  grief 

Of  his  own  vice  he  cannot  ban 
By  outrage  of  a  highway  thief; 

Let  him  remember  the  Corse-siek-can- 

HetlirtT  t°h°^^  ""^i^'^  "^"  ^«  '^-^  that  Maurice 
ver^Ii  K  1  .  f  *'''"■•  ^'"t"  I  «^^  th"  name,  I 
veritably  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  co^ 

defence      '""  '"   "^   '^^  ^^  ^  ^is  counhy's 

Next,  Laurence  Binyon  rhymes  "desire  on"  with 
asXin/^^Tt!^\°^  Englaad-toujours  Angleter«!- 
dfffl^H*,-  ^.  ^^^  ^*"""  °*  P«"l  purified."  This  io  a 
tri^dit  T  M  *?"^"»te  properly.  The  first  time  I 
fied  "  ilfr?/.?'^^  «a,y  ''In  the  hour  of  puerile  peri- 
svmnatht  N°ye8,    whom    I   thought  of  with  Llf- 

PnW^n  "^  T"  ^i^^  ^"^^  the  arduous  job  of  . 
hZ^^rJII  T't'K'^'^  Post-Laureate  to  America 
hM  returned  to  the  Motheriand  with  "felon  hands"  and 

scutcheons  rent  from  sky  to  outraged  sky!  " 
vim7^        T^^  1"°**  ^  *""  the  next  poem,  by  8.  E. 
biTfni'f  ""^r   *^*    "Times,"   ».fer  alia,   sJem  to  be 
iTd  to  £  Sea  "?*  ^""'•«'^*«^'P  stakes.    Thus  "  Bng- 

Me  whom  thoa  suckled-sroii  thy  milk  of  foam-    ' 

A  Tu  /°*  '■^'^^  ^*"  thee  time  and  again, 

^d  bid  go  forth  to  share  thy  fierce  embraces, 

toea-ducks,  sea. wolves,  sea-rovers,  and  sea-men? 

mia^nf^^^  T**  ^^  ^""^Sh.     Here  is  zoologicaJ  pro- 

sZ^™-    ??''^.  "^vacated,  Shades  of  Prince  Albert  (of 

.Schleswig-Holstem-Gottorp)   and  Alfred,   Lord  Tenny 

The  next  bard  seizes  the  fantaisiate  lyre  and  exclaims: 
We_ve  shut  the  gates  by  Dover  Straits, 
And  North,  where  the  tides  run  free, 
Cheek  by  jowl,  our  watch-dogs  prowJ, 
Qpey  hulks  uvagrey«r  seal 
Bulldogs  on  the  ocean  !    Help,  help,  hooray ! 

"ThTw^*'"'  ?'^^**  ^y  his  bulk  to  disguise  himself  as 
The  WJe  of  Flanders"   (Rubens  might  gww  g««i 

with  envy!)  and  to  exclaim  to  an  Uhlan: 

The  groat  green  land  has  trampled  on  her, 
me  treason  and  terror  of  the  night  we  met. 

ring  rf  *  '*''**  *°  *"™  '^~™  this  to  the  stem  Miltonic 
Aad  now  while  the  dark  vast  earth  shaJn»s  and  rocks 

b,.*  !L    /,'"^1'^**°^»''«  ™"«  of  mortal  shocto, 
but  not  of  l*ugfat«r,  let  ui  hop*. 
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jfore  modern  in  its  sentiment  is  this  ineffable  stanza  : 
There's  a  man  who  fights  for  England,  and  he'll  keep 

her  still  atop, 
He  will  guard  her  from  dishonour  in  the  markets  (of 

Germany  please)  and  the  shop,  r 

He  will  save  her  homes  from  terror  on  the  fields  of— 

"Daily  Mail," 
He's  the  man  who  sticks  to  business,  and  who  knows 
how  oft  to  fail. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  quoted  this  correctly.     I  am 
myself  tempted  to  match,   with  my  gentle  skill,  these 
lines : 

There'.s  a  man  who  is  "a  howler  in  the  prairies  of 

the  west," 
Booth  and  Christ  he  set  together,  Rothschild's  Cross 

is  on  his  breast; 
And  his  name   is   'Arold   Begbie.     But   they'll   say 

when  he  is  dead  : 
"When  the  Muse  showed  him  her  ankles,  still  he 
always  kept  his  head." 
After  such  incomparable   rhymes,   one   is  not   at  all 
surprised  to  find   "  France's  hands  taking  hold  of  th'lS' 
battleiiient.s  of  Hell,"  as  Cecil  Chesterlon  has  it,  in  the 
next  morceau  from  this  charming  collection. 

I  cannot  quote  more  from  this  little  volume.  Such 
samples  as  I  have  given  must  suffice.  One  thing  more 
remains  to  say.  Let  eveiyone  buy  this  book.  If  only 
costs  a  shilling,  and  that  shilling  goes  to  the  National 
Relief  Fund.  Those  who  are  incapacitated  by  its 
reading  will  doubtless  obtain  their  share  of  this  fund 
later  on.  Those  who  are  not,  can  do  still  another  and  a 
greater  service  to  England  by  posting  their  copies  to 
■The  Kaiser,  Potsdam,  for  Free  Distribution  to  the 
German  Army."  If  any  such  copies  reach  their  destina. 
tion,  we  may  all  sleep  secure  in  our  beds,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  long  ago  exhorted  us  to  do.  The  German 
Amy  will  explode  with  laughter,  and  everyone  will  see 
that  poetiy,  or  at  any  rate  verse,"  is  of  some  use 
after  all. 

John  Gould  Fletchee. 

THE  ORANGE  SYMPHONY. 

By  John  Gould  Flbtcheb. 


Now  that  all  the  world  is  fiUed 

''ith  armies  clamouring : 

Now  that  men  no  longer  live  and  die,  one  by  one, 

But  m  vague  indeterminate  multitudes  : 

Now  that  the  trees  are  coppery  towers, 

flow  that  the  clouds  loom  southward. 

Now  that  the  glossy  creeper 

fp»tters  the  walls  like  spilt  wine: 


I  will  go  out  alone, 
To  oatch  strong  joy  of  solitude 
""lere  the  treelines,  in  gold  and  scarlet, 
""the  hiT*  Srajje-cables  up  liie  anculdering  face  of 

^uns  crashing,  *■        .      •  ■  -     ' 

"indding,  ••--.,.- 

Ululating,  ■■   ''  '  '  -^  .-vv 

Tumultioua 

^»  yelping  over  the  cracked  earth, 

""here  dry  bugles  blare. 

Herein  this  hollow 
'ti»  very  quiet, 

iTL'hf  wind's  hissing  laughter 
"•weplaceoftombir^ 

Lift  im  M  "  *f ^  «»"°t  scarred  faces 
^up  blurred  ^^^^  inscriptions 

^«y  beseechmg  me  to  stop  and  ponder. 

No  one  of  't.inatter  if  I  do  not  stop  to  re«d  them,f 

l^^''  Bil  has  gone  tlii.  way  that  I  1mv«  ohoMn 


A  leaf  drops  slowly  in  silence: 

It  is  a  long  time  twisting  and  hovering  on  its  way  to  the 
earth.  .  r.- 

Guns  booming,      '        ^ 

Bellowing, 

Crashing, 

Desperate. 

Insistent  outcry  of  savage  guns,. 

Rocking  the  gloomy  hollow. 

I  will  run  out  like  the  wind. 

Snarling,  with  savage  laughter ; 

Like  the  wind  that  tosses  the  grey-black  clouds. 

Against  the  shot-racked  barrier  of  flaming  trees. 


I  will  race  between  the  grey  guns, 
And  the  clouds,  like  shrapnel  exploding,  -' 

Flinging  their  hail  through  the  tumult. 
Bursting,  will  melt  in  cold  spray. 

I  am  the  wanderer  of  the  world ; 

No  one  can  hold  me. 

Not  the  cannon  assembled  for  battle. 

Nor  the  gloomy  graves  of  the  hollow, 

Nor  the  house  where  I  long  time  slumbered. 

Nor  the  hilltop  where  roads  are  straggling. 

My  feet  must  march  to  the  wind. 

Like  a  leaf  dropping  slowly. 
An  orange  butterfly  turning  and  twisting, 
I  touch  with  moist  passionate  palms  the  leaden  inscrip- 
tions 
Of  my  past.     Then  I  turn  to  depart. 

m. 

The  trees  dance  about  the  inn ; 

The  wind  thrusts  them  into  flamelets. 

Now  my  thoughts  gipsying. 

Go  forth  to  strange  'walls  and  new  fires. 

Mouths  stained  with  brown-red  berries. 

Bronzed  cheeks  sunken,  unshaven. 

Ragged  attire; 

We  swing  our  guitars  at  the  hip 

As  we  tramp  heedless,  uncaring. 

In  the  inn  the  fire  crackles; 

On  the  hearth  the  wine  is  simmering. 

Lift  up  the  brown  beaker  one  instant, 

Drink  deeply— fling  out  the  last  coin— let  us  go. 

On  the  plains  there  is  drooping  harvest. 

But  no  harvest  can  for  long  time  hold  us, 

We  have  seen  the  winds  baffled. 

Racing  up  the  orange-flecked  trench  of  the  hills. 


IV. 

On  the  hill  summit 

Where  the  gusty  wind  all  night  long  has  assailed  me. 

Now  I  see  stars  vanishing 

Before  the  long  cold  clutching  fingers  of  dawn. 

Stars,  scintillant,  fire-hued,  metallic, 

Topaze  fruit  of  the  deep-blue  garden: 

Southward  you  go,  my  constellations,  , 

And  leave  me  witJj  the  white  day,  alone. 

Over  the  hilltop 
Swish  with  sourry  of  wings 
Millions  of  pale  brown  birds, 
Songless,  pulsing  southward. 

Birds  who  have  filled  the  trees. 
And  who  fled  long  ago  at  my  passing. 
Now  yon  clatter  in  heedless  tumult. 
Fanning  with  your  hot  wings  my  face. 

Carry  this  word  to  the  southward: 
Say  that  I  have  forgottan  them  that  wait  for  me, 
Ail  the  loves  and  the  hates  need  expect  me  no  longer. 
la  the  autumn  at  laat  I  am  alMM. 
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Suddenly 

The  wind  crashes  through  the  tree-tope, 
Stripping  away  their  orajige-tiled  dome's; 
Stark  blue  skeletons,  forbidding 
Gesticulate  in  my  face. 
You  whom  I  planted  and  lavished 
With  all  the  wealth  and  beauty  I  had  to  bestow. 
Hurry  away,  vam  harvest, 
The  winds'  scythes  can  reap  you 
Where  you  lie  on  the  earth,  and  to  death's  bams 
can  go. 

Beyond  the  hilltop 

I  have  seen  only  the  sky. 


Nove 


^nPWffe 'riIjA     Lady  from  the  Sea," 
'       ■         "The    Pillars    of    f 

Julie,"   "Comrades,"   "  ITie  Creditor" 
lan.     ajirl  "  ivr^fi..    ■     -  ' 

Why 
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in:      nil '         ^®  Doll's  House"  "ol 

The    PJl«.s    of    Society,"    and    Stri^dberg-s^'"**' 

>editor."   "Tn.?  r 


STsXV::^:?;."™'''"'^  "'^  bla.k:furred  c7ouds,    ^ 

Cry,  wind, 

Shriek  to  the  shivering  southland, 

That  I  am  going  into  winter, 

That  I  do  not  hope  to  return. 

Farewell,  crowded  stars. 

Farewell,  birds,  winds,  clouds  and  tree-tops, 

I,  we^^  of  you  all,  I  seek  my  destined  joy  in  the  north- 

Amid  blue  ice  aod  the  roee-purple  night  of  the  pole. 


Beyond  the  land  there  lies  the  sea; 
And  on  the  sea  with  wings  unfurled. 
Bloodily  huge  the  sunset  rests. 
Feathers  flickering  and  claws  curled, 
Watchmg  to  seize  the  ruined  world. 
Rolling  in  a  torrent. 
Brown  leaves,  my  achievements. 
Rise  up  from  dark-wooded  valleys 

And  scatter  themselves  on  the  sea; 

Brown  birds,  my  wild  dreams, 

Mmgle  their  bodies  together, 

Shrieking  and  clamouring  as  they  pass. 

Black  charred  silhouettes 

Against  the  west,  curtained  in  orange  flame. 

Now  the  wmd  starts  up 

And  strikes  the  seething  water: 

Hissing  in  uncoiled  fury 

Each  foam-curled  wave  darts  forward 

lo  clash  and  batter 

^e  smouldering  iron-rust  cliff,       ' 

Where  the  end  of  my  road  is  lost 

Rise  up,  bla<*  clouds; 
Pounce  upon  the  sunset: 
Tear  it  with  your  jagged  teeth. 

Swirl,  leaves,  and  dance 

—Amid  the  chaos  of  br^aker^ — ■ 

Flicker,  birds,  an  instant 

Against  the  tawny  tiger  throat  of  the  sun 

Which  IS  snarling  m  the  west. 

Beat  down,  O  great  winds,  westward 

Loose  rems  and  gallop  to  seaward. 

Rush  me  too,  to  that  ocean, 

In  which  I  have  found  my  goal 


Kr 


K  T'  ^"^^.T'  '■"«*^  **''«''  °f  Wue-black  water 
T.11  I^awaken  dreamingly  at  the  «aint  rose  b^t  of"^ 


ART  AND  DRAMA. 

IBSEN  AND  STRINDBEKG  AT  WAR  TIUM. 

MR.  JAMES  HENDERSON,  of  Charing  Croes  Road. 
IS   .ssumg   a  pocket  edition  of   "  Pk,,   Worth 
Keadmg,    by  Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  at  the  within- 
»«a^  e  pnce  of  seveapeace  each.     The  fir«t  i,sue»  a>e 
Ibsen  s  "An  Enemy  o/  Society."  "  Bomnewholm,  '  "  The 


^ne,"      Comrades,"   "The  Creditor,''   "nf^*" 
Woman,"  and  "Motherly  Love,"  "  p;ria  anH  a^"*"**' 
Why  are  we  bidden  to  consider 'these  pW^^f^^fT" 
Appaj^ntly    because   their   authors  wer^;!.     *•■  *"»«' 
conflict.     But    the    conflict    which    specTally^r*^  *» 
,     Ibsen  and  Strindberg  (the  dismal  P^ySL^^^'V 
war  of  the  sexes.     This  particular  int«r„„*        ^  ^  *"  ">« 
you      plays  according  as  the  r'^Son  varief       T"' '"  """^ 
the  civilised  woma.  against  civS  man    LlSL*"' 
,,,  >^a8    the    reverse.     Ibsen    saw    the   fund^^  IT^f? 

underlymg  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  hT    ,      '""'• 
which  centuries  of  blindness  h;:^?u^lit;edur' "^ 
with  so  much  force  and  so  much  slriS.     C  tnitr  " 
this  :  Woma«  is  not  separate  from  Man  but  a  na^  ^u''*' 
She  IS  within  him,  just  as  Man  i«  within  WomTn     v'"' 
aay  conspiracy  by  huma«  beings  to  sepa;arM;u,     ! 
Womaa  by  setting  up  a  different  standaToftitT" 
each,  and  by  conferring  rulership  on  onror  tS       ' 
bad,  a«d  sex  relations  founded  upon  th"s^ L  of  ^t''  " 
tion  axe  inconceivably  false.     Ibsen  wal  aware  of  IT 
of  this  truth  and  successfully  exposed^t^n  "The  Dolt' 
House.  '     I  have  .spoken  of  Ibse^s  interest  ^IZll 
But  It  IS  noticeable  that  in  handling  his  pTot-Stere^t 
invariably  contrives  to  raise  it  above  the  Lvel  o?cTflirt 
%T^^^^^-^^^  '"^'^  ^'^^  tbis  unfolding  p«,^e«l^ 
The  Doll's  House."     We  see  the  author's  ^8^^^^ 
undamental  unity  of  the  huma«  soul,  thentle  «, 
ng  process  set  up  by  the  soul's  separation  into  two  ex 

Of  this   duel   for   hfe   in   space    and   time,   the  sudden 

ness  of  Its  lost  position,  the  initiation  into  the  truth  of 
Id  tl"fi„7'^  8ignifi«u.ce,  the  uplift  towards  liberation 
and  the  fina^  promise  of  the  recapture  of  its  own  These 
are  facts  to  be  traced  in  "  The  Doll's  House,"  and  by  h^ 
management  of  them  Ibsen  leads  us  into  the  ve„ 
iL^-^lT  trff^  expression.  In  fine,  this  pl^, 
hke     Rosmershohn,"  begms  at  the  physical  climax  and 

!r^L  "^P*"*""';   ,^^'"'^  **»«  significance  given  to 

suicide  m  "Rosmershohn"  (in  "  Hedda  Gabler"  also) 
,     w  not  a  physical  but  a  spiritual  one.    Ibsen  seems  to  say 
that  the  Ignorance  and  folly  of  mankind  has  led  to  this 
dUemma.   Under  existing  social  conditions  no  two  human 
souls  can  come  together  in  complete  harmony  except 
throug-h  the  death  of  the  bodies  which  contain  them.    In 
fact,  the  spmtual-minded  ought  not  to  be  bom.    But, 
bemg  bora,  death  opens  up  the  fairest  prospect  of  life  to 
them.     The  ^intual  unity  of  the  sexes  was  the  subject 
Of  a  play  by  Mlss  Janette  Steer,  which  I  recently  saw 
performed  at  the  Court  Theatre.     I  hope  to  return  to  it 
*        »        » 
Ibsen  then  saw  that  the  Ego  has  no  sex.    But  mankind 
has  ^ven  it  two  sexes.     So  long  as  there  are  two  sexes 
'"f"?!.  eoatiaae  to  believe  that  it  is  essential  one 

of  the  two  should  be  humUiated.     Clearly  the  sexes  must 
go.     1  think  It  was  due  to  the  unity  of  soul  in  him  that 
ibsMi  attained  the  said  vision.    I  mean  it  was  the  Woman 
m  Xbsea  that  experienced  the  fundamental  truth  and  saw 
so  clearly  the  evU  of  separation.     I  think  fundamental 
truths  are  the  qualities  of  that  to  which  they  belong. 
Wisdomi  does  not  dwell  in  the  mind  that  is  subject  to 
unwisdom.    And  it  was  because  Strindberg  lacked  this 
unity  that  he  wrote  so  destructively  about  Woman.    He 
had   the   Woman  element  in  him,   but  something  had 
P°.'*°°«d  it,  and  eveiy  impression  he 'received  through 
this  side  of  him  was  poisonously  expressed.    He  simply 
wrote  what  the  poisoned  Voman  wanted  him  to  write. 
This  accounts  for  his  faithful  portrait*  of  devitalised, 
servile  Woman  (and  not  of  a  type  as  an  immature  mind 
might  suppose).     He  represents  her  as  hideous,  ill-pro- 
portioned, crawling,  a  whining  hypocrite,  living  on  Man 
and  undermining  him.     Tate  "  The  Creditor."    Here  we 
have  Woman  in  all  her  blatant  unloveliness.    She  has  no 
ego  of  her  own.     She  sucks  out  her  second  husband's 
and  leaves  him  a  wreck.     Says  he,  it  i«  "  as  though  she 
were  a  part  of  my  ego,  a  piece  out  of  my  inside,  that 
^le  away  my  will."    His  "  very  marrow  "  is  " in  her." 
a«  le  a«coiintui«  for  hia  lost  power  of  oreation,  health. 


everything.  In  fact,  says  the  first  husband,  "she  has 
devoured  your  soul"  .  .  .  "  as  savages  devour  their 
enemies."  He,  too,  has  experienced  the  sweating 
capacity  of  the  creature  and  has  no  illusions  left  about 
her  real  nature.  These  plays  of  his,  in  spite  of  their 
big  cargo  of  strong  meat,  are  not  dramatic.  They  are 
dissection,  not  soul-movement  as  in  Ibsen's  plays. 
Still,  tfiey  will  be  read  by  the  complete  misogynist, 
who  in  the  reading  thereof  will  grow  as'  young  and 
lusty  as  an  eagle.  They  will  be  distributed  in  tens 
of  thousands  by  the  Anti-Suffs.  They  will  be  compared 
with  Ibsen's  by  students  who  are  undecided  whether 
women  are  angels  (Ibsen)  or  men  are  gods  (Strindberg). 
And  they  will  be  avoided  by  the  Victorian  young  Miss, 
with  a  silk  shoe  and  a  simper. 

HUNTLY  CaRTBB. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF  THE   COLLEGE   OF  ARTS.* 

JT  has  been  noted  by  certain  authors  that  London  is 
the  capital  of  the  world,  and  "  Art  ie  a  matter  of 
capitals."  At  present  many  American  students  who 
would  have  sought  Vienna  or  Prague  or  some  con- 
tinental city  are  disturbed  by  war.  To  these  The  College 
of  Arts  offers  a  temporary  refuge  and  a  permanent 
centre. 

We  draw  the  attention  of  new  students  to  the  fact  that 
no  course  of  study  ie  complete  'without  one  or  more  years 
in  London.  Scholarly  research  is  often  but  wasted  time 
if  it  has  not  been  first  arranged  and  oriented  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  London  collections  are  if  not  unrivalled  at  least 
unsurpassed.  The  Louvre  has  the  Venus  and  the  Victory 
but  the  general  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  Museum 
here  is,  as  a  whole,  the  finer  collection.  The  National 
Gallery  is  smaller  than  the  Louvre  but  it  contains  no 
rubbish. 

Without  chauvinism  we  can  very  easily  claim  that 
study  in  London  ie  at  least  as  advantageous  as  study 
elsewhere,  and  that  a  year's  study  in  London  by  no 
means  prevents  earlier  or  later  study  in  other  capitals. 

The  American  student  coming  abroad  is  usually  pre- 
sented with  two  systems  of  study,  firstly,  that  of 
"institutions"  for  the  most  part  academic,  sterile,  pro- 
fessorial ;  secondly,  instruction  by  private  teachers  often 
most  excellent,  often  the  reverse. 

The  College  of  Arts  offers  contact  with  artists  of 
established  position,  creative  minds,  men  for  the  most 
part  who  have  already  suffered  in  the  cause  of  their  art. 
Becognising  the  interaction  of  the  arts,  the  inter- 
stimulous.  and  inter-enlightenment,  we  have  gathered 
the  arts  together,  we  recommend  that  each  student  shall 
undertake  some  second  or  auxiliary  subject,  ^ougb  thie 
IS  in  all  cases  left  to  his  own  inclination.  We  recognise 
that  certain  genius  runs  deep  and  often  in  one  groove 
only,  and  that  some  minds  move  in  the  lang^uage  of  one 
medium  only.  But  this  does  not  hold  true  for  the  general 
student.  For  him  and  for  many  of  the  masters  one  art 
IS  the  constant  illuminator  of  another,  a  constant 
fwreshment. 

The  college  prepares  two  sorts  of  instruction ;  one  for 
those  who  intend  a  career  in  some  single  art,  who  desire 
practical  and  technical  instruction,  a  second  for  those 
who  believe  that  learning  is  an  adornment,  a  gracious 
Md  useless  pleasure,  that  is  to  say  for  serious  art 
'indents  and  for  the  better  sort  of  dilettanti. 

fhe  cost  of  instruction  will  very  from  £20  to  £100, 
aepending  on  how  much  the  student  wishes  to  do  him- 
?•''  and  how  much  he  wishes  to  have  done  for  him. 
"e  recognise  that  the  great  majority  of  students  now 
«»ning  to  Europe  are  musical  students,  the  next  most 

leu  ^K^r"  '''**"  **"*  P*'"**"  ^^  sculptors ;  we  neverthe- 

/**',  believe  that  there  are  various  other  studies  which 

»Wa  be  pursued  if  students  knew  where  to  go  for 

"istrnction. 

««•  intereiting  praspeatm  comes  to  band.  lis  Tslne  i*  sooh 
•»'»Bli«»tan  to  print  lt«nUm 


We  try  not  to  duplicate  courses  given  in  formal  insti- 
tutions like  the  University  of  London,  or  purely 
utilitarian  courses  like  those  of  Beriitz.  London  is 
itself  a  larger  university,  and  the  best  specialists  are 
perhaps  only  approachable  in  chance  conversation.  We 
aim  at  an  intellectual  status  no  lower  than  that  attained 
by  the  courts  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Our  organisation  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  University 
graduate-school,    and   is   intended   to   supplement   the 
graduate   instruction   in    "arts."       This   instruction   is 
offered  to  anyone  who  wants  it,  not  merely  to  those 
holding  philological  degrees. 

A  knowledge  of  morphology  is  not  essential  to  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  even  the  literature  of  a  for- 
gotten age  or  decade. 

M.  Arnold  Dolmetsch's  position  in  the  world  of  music 
is  unique,  and  all  music  lovers  are  so  well  aware  of  it, 
that  one  need  not  here  pause  to  proclaim  it.  Painting 
and  sculpture  are  taught  by  the  most  advanced  and  bril- 
liant men  of  our  decade,  but  if  any  student  desires  in- 
struction in  the  earlier  forms  of  the  art,  instruction  in 
representative  painting  awaits  him.  The  faculty  as 
arranged  to  date,  though  it  is  still  but  a  partial  faculty, 
is  perhaps  our  best  prospectus. 


SCULPTURE. 


Atelier  of  Sculpture 


Gaudieb-Bazeska 


PAINTING. 


Atelier  of  Painting       ...        Wyndham  Lewis 

Assistant,  and  Director  of  the  Atelier,  H.  Sanders. 

Atelier  of  Design  Edwabd  Wadswoktu 

Representational     Painting    (miniature) 

Private  instruction       Mathildk  Huhn 

Portraiture,  and  the  History  of  Occidentai  Painting 

ReuinAU)    WlLENSKl 

(Writer  on  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  to 

"  The  AthentBum  ") 

Etching  and  Dry  Point  Wm.  P.  Robins 


...  Abxold  DoUltTSCH 


MUSIC. 

Ancient  Music     

MoDEKN  Instbumentb: — 

Violin      Sbnybi  (arrangement  pending) 

'Cello      Felix  Salmond 

Assistant,  Beatbice  Eveline. 

Piano       K.  R.  Hetman 

Assistant,  Gladys  Hamilton. 

Voice         Robert  de  Bhoucb 

Dieeuse       Afoette   Foret 

Lecturer  on  modern  Russian  Composers  .■.  F.nwin  Kvhjb 


LETTERS. 

Comparative   Poetry Ezba  Popnd,  M.A. 

Author  of  "PersontB,"  "Exultations/'  "The 
Spirit  of  Romance  "  (a  study  of  the  mediieval 
poetry  of  latin  Europe),  "  The  Approach  to 
Paris  "  (a  series  of  papers  dealing  with  the 
contemporary  poetry  of  France,  "Nerw 
Age"),  etc.,  translator  of  Guido  Caval- 
oanti's  "  Ballate  "  and  of  the  "  Canroni  of 
Amaut  Daniel";  Contributor  to  "The 
Quarterly  Review,"  "The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view," etc..  Sometime  Fellow  in  Romanics 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  now  in 
charge  of  the  late  Ernest  Fenollosa's  papers 
dealing  with  Chinese  lyric  poetry  uid  the 
Japanese  stage. 

Russian  Novelists  ...  Ivan  Kobshune  (John  Coubnos) 
Translator  of  various  tales  by  Gogol, 
Korolenko,  Dostoyevaky,  Gorky.  Turgenev, 
Chekov,  Andreyev,  Sologub,  Remiiov,  etc. 
(World's  Masterpiece  series).  Contributor  to 
"The  Forum,"  "  Lippincott's,"  "The 
Made,"  etc. 
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Russian  Contemporary  Thought       Zinaida  Vangbrowa 
Published  works:  Seven  volumes  of  essays  in 
Russian.      Contributor  to  "The  Fortnightly 
Review,"  etc. 

Dramatic-Criticism  Cecil  Insude-Dobbian 

Late  dramatic  critic  of  "  The  New  York 
Tribune,"  general  European  representative 
of  the  Oliver  Morosco  Ctompany  (Loe  Angeles 
and  New  York). 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Studio 


AlVIN   LaNODON    COBtTEX 


CRAFT8. 


(in  course  of  arrangement). 

Silver  and  Ornament Labobatohy  Saxdheim 

Pottery       

Furniture  and  Reproduction... 
Book-binding  (Plain  Letter  Illuminating,  Tool- 
work,  Inlay,  Restoration)  ...  G.  SrmiiTE 
Printing     Chas.  T.  Jacobi  (Man- 
aging Partner  of  the 
_  Chiswick  Press). 

Engraving,  Wood -cut  ... 

Metalwork  

Enamel       " 

Jewels         

"The  Crafts  become  the  Fine  Arts  when  men  of 
sufficient  culture  maintain  them." 


THE  DANCE. 
XVI.   Century  Dances  


Mas.     DOLMETSOH 


Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tarial Offices,  5,  Holland  Place  Chambers,  Kensington, 
London,  W.,  to  Vaughn  Baron,  Sec. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  various  courses  in  arts  and 
crafts,  we  point  out  the  value  of  individual  research  in, 
and  study  of,  the  various  collections  of  the  South 
Kensington,  and  British  Museums.  We  wUl  en- 
deavour to  save  the  student's  time  by  giving  general 
direction  for  such  work,  and  initiation  in  method,  apart 
fioni  the  ueual  assistance  offered  by  the  regular  Museum 
officials. 

In  certain  rare  cases,  the  American  college  student, 
desiring  more  than  his  degree,  will  find  it  possible  to 
spend  his  Junior  or  Sophomftre  year  in  London  and 
return  to  his  own  University  for  graduation.  Those 
desiring  to  do  thie  should  of  course  submit  to  us  their 
plans  of  study,  together  with  a  clear  statement  of  their 
requirement*  for  graduation  at  the  home  college.  Such 
students  will  have  to  possess  rather  more  than  average 
intelligence^         

If  intending  to  take  graduate  work  for  higher  degrees, 
they  may,  however,  find  that  this  form  of  recese  will  give 
them  a  distinct  advantage  over  their  colleagues,  such 
as  fully  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  and  de- 
rangement of  undergraduate  studies.  It  is  always  open 
to  them,  to  fill  in  routine  courses  by  application  to  the 
University  of  London  (that  is  to  say,  ordinary  mathe- 
matics or  classics)  pursuing  said  courses  in  conjunction 
with  their  special  work  with  the  College  of  Arts. 
{Eiul     uf     Protpectita). 

Remams.— The  coUege  should  come  as  a  boon  to 
various  and  numerous  students  who  would  otherwise  be 
fugging  about  in  continental  penaions,  meeting  one 
smgle  teacher  who  probably  wishes  them  in  the  inferno, 
and  dependent  for  the  rest  on  fellow  boarders  and  public 
amusements. 

Secondly,  it  Trould  seem  designed  to-  form  itself  into 
a  centre  of  intelligent  and  intellectual  activity,  rather 
than  a  cramming  factory  where  certain  data  are  pushed 
into  the  student  regardless  of  hi*  abilitie«  or  pre- 
dilections. 

^^  We  note  with  interest  that  M.  Dohnetsch's  book  on 
"The  Interpretation  of  The  Music  of  the  XVII.  and 
XVIII.  centuriM  "  is  announced  as  about  to  appear. 


THE   THEATRE. 

THE  theatre  is  the  staging  for  emotion-  h>.  k 
must  be.  .  .  .  '         •"*"' 

Emotion  invariably  translates  itself  into  acti« 
immediate  or  deferred ;         ,       .  ""^m, 

Never  in  words.  ir^,    \  .:■■ 

Words  are  a  waste  product  of  emotion  and  do  not 
concern  it. 
Thus  the  intellectual  drama  is  not  drama  at  aUi>"i 
It  is  the  "acting  version"  of  a  novel. 
This  much  for  Shakespeare. 
The  new  school  Strindberg.— Tchekhov. 

•  »        • 

A  fool  is  not  known  as  such  by  his  words. 

His  actions  are  the  clue  to  his  madness. 

Similarly  the  hero,  the  villain. 

The  secret  springs  which  move  them  and  which  the 
dramatist  considers  himself  bound  to  expose  have  bat  a 
literary  value  and  do  not  concern  us  when  shown  upon 
the  stage. 

The  idea  that  they  interest  even  is  mistaken. 

A  successfiil  play  however  is  a  valuable  property. 

There  are  also  actors  and  actresses. 

A  play  of  pure  emotion  would  need  a  tithe  of  the 
present  cast  of  a  play,  a  hundredth  of  the  expense  in 
staging.  ... 

Hence  its  impracticability. 

•  *        » 

The  successful  playwright,  Shakespeare,  Tchekhov 
later,  discovered  that  without  action  of  some  sort,  no 
play  "will  go."  That  is,  a  play  without  some  spec- 
tacular interest.  No  two  senses  may  be  concentrated 
without  one  losing  somewhat  in  intensity.  A  sonata 
cannot  be  criticised  and  heard  intensely  at  the  same 
mftment.  Nor  the  music  of  a  ballet  when  the  choreo- 
graphy is  overloaded. 

The  only  form  of  drama  which  evades  these  mistakes 
is  that  made  by  "Marionettes."  That  is,  conven 
tionalised  figures  which  do  not  draw  attention  to  their 
idiosyncrasies;  placed  in  a  neutral  environment  which 
does  not  detract  from  the  evocation  of  a  pure  emotion. 

For  hundreds  of  years  this  has  been  understood. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

THE   EVOCATION   OF   RACE  MEMORIES. 

Art  no  longer  attempts  to  elevate.  So  rare  indeed 
is  it  to  meet  one  who  believes  in  a  utilitarian  art  that  it 
was  a  profound  shock  for  me  to  hear  lately,  "  but  I  don't 
see  what  use  your  poetry  is." 

Not  attempting  to  elevate,  Art  becomes  entirely  a 
factor  for  the  suggestion  of  emotions ;  thoughts. 

With  the  old  artists,  too  oft«n  it  was  merely  a  hitting 
of  the  same  nail  after  it  had  impinged  ,thus  driving  it 
mto  a  groove  where  the  vibrairdns  were  deadeSett 
instead  of  merely  a  first  tap  which  would  have  caused 
the  whole  of  the  receptive  material  to  vibrate  (the 
liberation  of  a  complex). 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  smell  of  musk  wafted  through 
a  theatre  would  aflect  an  audience  more  poignantly, 
more  profoundly,  than  anything  they  had  before  then 
experienced.  For  all  plays  are  amenable  to  intellectual 
criticism  of  whatever  kind.  Hamlet  need  not  affect  a 
single  member  of  the  audience  who  does  not  wish  it 
This  insidious  emell  of  musk  penetrates  deeper  into  the 
mind  through  the  senses,  until  the  body  is  rapt  into 
those  vague  splendid  imaginings  which  are  the  flutteringt 
of  memories  of  man  and  the  earth  when  they  were  young. 

Who  knows  why  a  leaf  pittering  along  a  starlit  path 
fills  one  with  a  sense  of  impending  tragedy  which  sui^ 
passes  all  the  poignancy  made  by  poets  telling  of  great 
loves  1    An  empty  stage,  quite  dark ;  the  rustling  of  a  few 

leaves I  can  conceive  nothing  which  could  affect  me 

more  poignantly,  more  profoundly. 

I  want  to  take  a  theatre  in  London,  using  for  the  plays 
either  human  marionettes  of  the  Dutch-doll  type  or  naked 
humans,  or  to  olothe  them  in  a  sort  of  cylindrical  gw^ 
ment.  Th«  plays  will  be  the  complstion  of  a  cycle  dealing 
with  the  primitive  emotions,  of  which  Fear  is  one,  these 
being  I  think  the  simplest  for  the  avooatioa  ot  raos 


The   Margaret   Morris    theatre   in   Chelsea 
•  M  be  procured  fairly  cheaply,   and  it  is  cosy   a^d 
might  ">"  P  £20  would  pay  for  two  shows  and  I 

'f  "}S  hf.  slad  to  hear  from  readers  who  are  interested 
*d  bow  much  they  are  prepared  U)  contribute  to  such 


an 


end. 


FEAR.  . 

A  Urse  room.  At  back  the  wall  is  semi-transparent 
,„d  Sy  through  this  the  opposite  wall  of  the  corridor 
!l  be  seen.  A  figure  passing  down  this  corridor  would 
r;i    hadowy  and  in  silhouette.     Everything  in  the 

room  IS  very 
afternoon. 


Sometimes  it  seems  there  is  another  form,  more 
tenuous  still,  moving  with  them,  in  and  out,  in  and  out, 
disappearing  sometimes. 

They  are  heard  mounting  stairs.  Two  pairs  of  feet 
loudly  and  hurriedly,  and  after  them,  softly  and  slyly  and 
maliciously,  a  third. 

Very  suddenly,  deep  silence. 

Stage  clicks  into  complete  darkness  and  is  empty  half 
a  minute. 

Curtain  descends  rustily. 

John  Rodkbr. 


,  clear  in  the  strong  light  of  a  hot  summer 
There  is  a  door,  back  left  comer. 


Pierrot  and  Columbme  play  chess. 
Thev  play  in  silence  for  many  seconds. 
Then  steps  are  heard.     They  commence  m  the  upper 
narts  of  the  house,  moving  slowly  down  a  corridor,  very 
delibera.tely  descending  the  stairs  until  they  reach  the 
door  of  the  room. 
Nobody. 

The  corridor  remains  empty. 

Pierrot  goes  to  the  door,   which  he  opens  casually, 
dances  out  andf  seeing  nothing,  returns  to  the  chess- 
men.   Columbine  has  sat  quietly  watchmg  the  game. 
Again  steps  are  heard. 

Pierrot  hears  them  while  they  are  still  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  house ;  listening  intently  as  they  descend  the 
stairs.    He  rushes  to  the  door,  fumbling  at  the  handle. 
The  steps  fade  away. 
Again  he  returns  to  the  table. 
Columbine  trembles  when  a  pawn  is  put  down. 
The  steps  recommence,  slowly  and  deliberately. 
When  they  reach  the  door  Pierrot  flings  it  open. 
Nothing ! 

Columbine  stands  trembling. 
Both  wait  behind  the  open  door  trembling. 
Again  the  steps  are  heard  descending,  but  slyly  and 
maliciously  and  lingering  as  though  familiarly  on  the 
boards,  till  it  reaches  thent 
Nothing. 

And  they  tremble. 

Wearily  they  return  to  the  chess  board. 
They  hear  suddenly  two  short  steps  and  a  tap  at  the 
door. 
Pierrot  rushss  to  the  door. 

Columbine  has  risen.  Suddenly  she  starts  as  though 
touched— and  again— and  again.  She  begins  weeping, 
but  no  sound  is  heard. 

The  steps,  deliberate  and  very  clear,  recommence  in 
the  upper  corridor. 
Pierrot  wearily  i-etums  to  the  chess. 
The  steps  are  not  heard. 
They    recommence    playing,    oft«i    starting    as    the 

pieces  touch  the  board. 

The  steps  are  beawl!^ 
Pierrot  rushes  from  the  room. 

His  figure  is  silhouetted  vaguely  through   the   semi- 
transparent  wall  as  he  rushes  to  and  fro. 
Twilight  is  in  the  room. 
Columbine  stands  still. 

Suddenly  she  turns  a«  though  touched  by  someone— 
and  again— and  again.  Unable  to  bear  the  strain,  she 
fishes  after  Pierrot. 

Two  pairs  of  feet  are  heard  running  through  the  upper 
parts  of  the  house. 
A  door  slams.  c^i-i' ■ 

Occasionally  they  pass  each  other  behind  the  Sfeifti- 
tnuisparent  wall,  but  as  though  oblivious  of  each  other, 
stopping  and  turning  often,  bewildered.  .  .  . 
^ey  are  heard  mounting  stairs. 

The  rushing  of  feet  grows  fainter,  louder,  fainter. 
sometimes  a  third  pair  of  feet  seems  bo  be  echoing  them, 
sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  mere  echo. 

It  seems  to  be  playing,  softly  and  slyly  and  maliciously 

moving  over  the  boards  and  after  it,  the  feet  of  Pierrot 

and  Columbine. 

In  the   corridor   behind    the    semi-transparent   wall, 

lerrot  and  Columbine  run  wildly  past  each  other,  to  and 

'">.  to  and  fro.  .  .  . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Note  to  COBBESPONnBNTS. —  While  quite  willing  to  jmbliih  lettert 
under  nomi  de  plume,  we  make  it  a  ovniUtion  of  publieatiim 
that  the  name  and  addreu  of  each  corretpvndeTU  ihould  be 
tupplied  to  the  Editor. — Ed. 

»     »     • 

WAU  IS  AN   ILLUSION. 
Tu  the  Editor,  The  Eooist. 
Madam, 

I  am  glad  of  the  oppoituiiity,  affurdeU  by  .Miss  Florence 
Uiadford's    letter,    to    clear    one    or    two    fundamental    point» . 
obscured  by  condensation.     -My  aigumeiit  may  be  put  this  way. 
War   is   an    illusion.     It    is   an   illusion   of    an    illusion- namely, 
material  civilisation.     This  illusion  operates  upon    the   mind   of 
man  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  it  to  manifest  all  the  symptoms 
of  a  malignant  disease.     Perhaps  it  is  simpler  to  say  the  illusion 
itself  is  a  disease.     But  let  me  consider  the  matter  from  a  civi- 
lisation point  of  view.     Formerly  warfare  had  a  biological  cause 
or  justification.     Then  it  was  a  part  of  the  process  of  physical 
natural  selection.     In  tribal    warfare,  both  the  strong  and  the 
weak  went  to  fight,  and  the  superior  tribes,  mentally  and  physic- 
ally, tended  to  eliminate  the  inferior  tribes.     This  process  con- 
tinuing during  hundreds  of  years,   doubtless  promoted    human 
(physical)    evolution.      Modern   warfare   has   not   this    biological 
justification.     From  an  evolutionary  standpoint  it  is  harmful — 
i.r.,  its  biological  (racial)  influence  is  harmful.     Educationally, 
it  is  said   (especially  by  editors  with  the  school-teacher  mind), 
to   have    its   value.     It   inculcates    discipline    and    courage,  and 
promotes    physical    development.     But,    unfortunately    for    the 
educationist,   this   has  no  racial  influence,  seeing  that  acquired 
characters  are  not  inheritable.     Thus  to  be  of  service  to  man- 
kind   warfare    must    take    place    in    each    generation.      And    if 
warfare  has  no  lasting  educational  value,  it  is  also  bad  eugenically 
(to  use  a  much  derided  terra).     In  some  cases  it  tends  to  elimi- 
nate only  the  most  fit  physically ;  in  others,  the  most  fit  mentally 
and  physically.     In  countries  where  soldiering  is  voluntary,  as 
with  England,  it  is  said  to  tend  to  eliminate  the  most  brave, 
and  this  is  a  loss,  for  courage  is  a  valuable  mental  asset.     But 
the  statement  must,  be  taken  with  caution,  at  least  till  wo  know 
what  is  meant  by  present-day  courage,   and   the  approaches  to 
the  origin  of  the  fighting  instinct   in  the  modern  recruit  have 
been  considered.     Many  men  are  caught  by  vivid  military  uni- 
forms   ostentatiously    displayed.     Others    enlist     for    economic 
i-easons.     And  we  gather  from  the  avalanche  of  "  Letters  from 
the  Front "  that  courage  is  being  largely  confused  with  indif- 
ference or  neutrality.     Apparently  the  effect  of  being  continually 
under  fire  is  to  deprive  the  mind  of  will-power  and  to  render 
it  utterly  unconscious  of  hardship,  danger,  or  whatever  is  trans- 
piring.     In  fact,  wejuive  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  present 
war,  msteTad^oTiriiprovmgTEe  morarquaniies  driKe  comfetanls, 
is    absolutely    dehumanising    the    millions    engaged    in    it.      We 
cannot  take  up  the  "Times"  without  reading  of  something  like 
the  following  :   "  Two  armoured  cars  full  of  English   surprised 
three   Uhlans.     Two   of  the   Uhlans   were   soon   accounted    for, 
and  a  nice  point  arose  for  settlement  between  two  of  onr  men 
who   wore  stalkini/  the.  second  of  them.     Each  of   the  English 
claimed  that  this  German  was  '  his  man,'   and  the  matter  was 
only  amicably  resolved  by  both  firing  together  and  sJtaring  the 
hng."     Note  the  sporting  phraseology.     Nothing  more  is  needed 
to  enable  us  to   realise  the   full  glut  of   this  bloody   business. 
And  it  adds  plausibility  to   the  anthropological  statement  that 
man  of  all  animals  is  the  fiercest  and  most  brutal  fighter.     No 
other  species  fight  among  themselves  as  members  of  the  hmnan 
species  do.     Among  animals  below  men  the  intra-specien  fighting 
is  practically  limited  to  fighting  between  polygimous  males  for 
the  female — victory  falling  to  the  most  powerful — and  to  females 
fighting  to  protect  their   young.     In  other  words,   the  fighting 
instinct   has   a   sexual   origin.     Anthropologists  notice   that  the 
brutality    and    cruelty    associated    with    fighting   is    confined    to 
human  beings.     There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  animals  are 
cruel.     The  carnivorous  animals  fight  to  kill.     They  do  not  stop 
to  give  murder  the  brutal  air  of  a  pigeon-shooting  match,  as 
apparently    some   of   our  low-browed   loafers   at   the  front  are 
doing.      To  stun  up.      Where  soldiering  is   voluntary,   warfare 
tends  to  eliminate  the  moat  fit,  physically ;  but  where  it  is  com- 
pulsory, as  with  France  and  Germany,  it  tends  Co  eliminate  the 
most  fit,  mentally  and  physically.     In  both  cases  it  kills  off  P»ck» 
of  picked  hirelings  and  military  "sportsmen"  out  for  "baga." 
I  now  come  to  Miss  Bradford's  question.     What  b«come«  of 
the  most  fit  mentally  who  by  reason  of  their  physioaJ  onfitiMM 
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pMiihed  tlie  1st  and  13th  of  each  moiUh, 


lfovembw>2; 


are  antouched  by  modern  warfare  ?    Do  they  tend  to  increase  ? 
And  if  so,  would  laatin^  warfare  have  the   desirable  effect  of 

Promoting  human  evolution  on  a  higher  plane  than  hitherto  ? 
n  order  to  reply,  let  me  first  restate  these  points.  (1)  Modern 
warfare  tends  to  eliminate  the  most  fit  physically,  (2)  leaving 
(a)  weaklings,  (6)  wasters,  (c)  mentally  fit.  What  do  I  mean 
by  mentally  fit;  By  the  most  fit  mentally  I  mean  those  indi- 
viduals in  whom  the  highest  inheritable  mental  characters  are 
the  most  strongly  developed.  Such  individuals  are  drawn 
together  by  a  form  of  mental  attractiveness  that  principally 
operates  to  subjugate  animal  passion  and  sexual  relations.  This 
means  (3)  the  most  fit  mentally  do  not  tend  to  carry  on  the 
race.  (4)  But  weaklings  and"  wa.sters  tend  to  multiply  very 
rapidly.  My  own  medical  experience  has  taught  me  this. 
(5)  Therefore,  modern  warfare  tends  to  result  in  a  surplus 
population  of  these  classes.  (6)  Its  effect  in  this  direction  is 
largely  aided  by  modern  scientific  discovery  and  the  modern 
conspiracy  to  thwart  Natural  Selection  in  its  effort  to  eliminate 
undesirables.  Thus  (7)  the  natural  channels  for  reducing  the 
surplus  population  are  interfered  with  as  follows  :  (a)  War, 
selection  of  the  most  fit  physically;  {b)  Famine,  largely  neu- 
tralised by  improved  facilities  of  transit ;  (c)  Pestilence,  checked 
by  sanitation  (hygiene)  ■  (d)  the  amazing  benevolent  interest 
for  keeping  putrescent  human  beings  alive.  (8)  The  artificial 
channel  seen  in  a  declining  birth-rate  is  rendered  inoperative 
through  being  used  by  the  wrong  class. 

My  conclusion  is  that  modern  warfare  does  not  promote  human 
evolution.  It  imparts  no  lasting  material  benefits,  and  certainly 
confers  no  spiritual  ones  upon  members  of  the  human  race.  It 
is  a  malignant  disease,  and  all  who  support  it,  of  course,  are 
a  part  of  the  disease. 

HUNTLT  CaHTSK. 

SCENE  2 :    ENTER  J.   C. 
to  the  Editur,  The  E^ist. 
Madam, 

When  a  '*  walking-on  '*  gentleman  in  journalism  enters 
upon  the  pitiless  path  of  logic,  the  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of 
him  is  to  strangle  him  with  his  own  stupidity.  The  young 
Buasian  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Cournoa,  is  out  to  discredit  the 
accuracy  of  my  statements  concerning  Wagner  and  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig.     This  is  how  he  does  it. 

First  paragraph.  (1)  To  prove  temperamental  weakness  and 
unsound  judgment  he  makes  use  of  the  dishonest  trick  of  merely 
exhibiting  a  letter  whose  very  nature  demands  that  it  should 
be  read  m  full.  (2)  Wilfully  changes  the  sense  of  the  letter 
from  an  explanation  to  an  "apology."  The  letter  does  not 
contain  one  word  of  apology.  There  is  no  need  of  it.  What- 
ever I  said  in  my  book  at  the  time  it  was  written  was  necessary 
to  be  said.  But  some  statements  were  no  longer  necessary  when 
the  book  was  published  two  years  later.  Mr.  Craig  had  changed 
his  attitude,  and  given  evidence  of  the  change.  I  took  full 
advantage  of  the  new  matter,  and  included  it  in  my  book,  at 
the  same  time  modifying  my  tone  here  and  there.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  publisher  had  omitted  some  of  the  revisions, 
1  wrote  to  Mr.  Craig  and  pointed  this  out,  giving  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fact  and  history  of  the  present  form  of  the  book. 
I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  take  a  malign  pleasure 
in  routing  opponents.  (3)  Tears  a  sentence  out  of  the  context 
to  strengthen  a  charge  of  weakness.  The  mood  I  experienced 
at  the  time  of  writing  my  book  did  not  affect  my  judgment  or 
accuracy.  Second  and  fourth  paragraphs.  Q<io''Bb  me  rightly 
as  saying  that  Wagner  bequeathed  the  "  mystic-form  of  drama,  ' 
in  order  to  misrepresent  me  as  implying  that  "  Wagner  handed 
down  mysticism,  or  the  thing  behind  the  form,  and  that  the 
mystic-form  of  drama  is  music-drama.  I  implied  that  Wagner 
wippoaed  as  antocodeBt  unity  aad  suggeated  a  thiiee-feld  form 
for  secnring  thiB  unity.  He  initiated  this  three-fold  develop- 
ment in  the  modem  theatre.  Third  paragraph.  (1)  Misrepre- 
sents Wagner  and  Mr.  Craig  as  "fundamentally  opposed." 
FondtunentaUy  Wagner  is  in  an  infinite  world.  Where  is  Mr. 
Craig  ?  I  suppose  ne  is  where  his  disciples  are  conspiring  to 
put  nim — in  their  own  narrow,  little  world.  (2)  Misrepresents 
Mr.  Craig  as  being  anxious  to  separate  the  "  arts  ' '  (whatever 
this  pale-faced  nonsense  may  mean). 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  Wagner,  Max  Beinhardt,  and  Mr. 
Graig  are  on  common  ground.  They  seek  the  same  thing — 
namely,  the  highest  or  creative  dramatic  effect  upon  the  spec- 
tator. The  effect  which  stirs  the  inner  consciousness  of  the 
spectator  and  impels  him  to  realise  instinctively  that  creative 
activity  which  resides  in  and  ia  potential  in  every  human  being. 
Both  assume  that  everyone  in  the  theatre  has  a  common  sensa- 
tion, the  sensation  produced  upon  all  the  senses  by  the  Drama- 
vibrations.  These  vibrations  operate  upon  every  part  of  the 
whole  man,  and  not  upon  one  or  two  sense  areas,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  Both  feel,  too,  that  the  highest  dramatic  effect  is 
to  be  sought  only  in  one  direction — neunely,  through  unity  and 
the  utmost  eAciency  of  all  parts  of  the  instruments  for  pro- 
ducing the  effect.  But  apparently  neither  of  them  has  formu- 
lated a  definite  theoretic  basis  upon  which  this  highly  sensitised 
inatrament  of  transmission  may  be  constructed.  It  seems, 
indead,  as  though  all  three  are  only  aware  of  a  stage  in  the 
construction  of  the  instrument.  As  a  rough  illustration  of  what 
I  mean  let  me  take  the  facts  of  the  construction  of  a  motor-car. 
A  motor-car  is  mainly  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  transit. 
It*  asnntials  are  (a)  motor-spirit  or  potential  energy  (which, 
let  ma  say,  represents  Drama) ;  (h)  an  engine  for  converting 
the  spirit  into  work  or  achievement  (the  author) ;  (c)  a  gear- 
box   which   ckaages   the  energy   from   the  engine   to   suit   the 


requirements  of  the  final  effect  (theatre  and  nrr»ii»i- 
Now,  I  would  say  that  Wagner,  Ma,  ReinrarfrLt' 
Craiij  are  at  the  gear  box  stage.  We  know  that  thet  „  J*' 
stand  and  work  according  to  the  principles  of  th«  L  l" 
But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that,  if  thev  hav»M-  i  * 
a  fundamental  motion  (called  Drama),  they  have  thenJ^Jl  '*' 
a  law  of  the  cumulative  growth  of  all  the  facts  of  renrL-!?"?*' 
and  interpretation  till  the  ultimate  effect  is  reached  ^. 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  have  first  consid.rl  a' 
origin  and  nature  of  the  first  thing  in  the  order  of  rfT  • 
sequence— that  which  seU  up  the  first  movement  in  the  r™^"' 
entity,  and  which  ultimately  produces  the  creative  SST 
effect^and  thereafter  set  to  work  to  trace  its  continumuf 
tion  and  the  connection  between  all  the  instruments  of  tlT' 
mission.  In  fact,  neither  of  them  has  thoroughlv  recnn.(n,T*i 
the  science  of  the  theatre  (as  an  essential  pirt  ofTh.  n«^ 
How)  from  beginning  to  end.  The  first  man  who  iriv«Tht 
mathematical  description  of  the  theatre,  who  takes  adMut 
measures  to  ascertain  and  regulate  the  sequence  of  eve^ln 
the  propagation  of  Drama-vibrations,  will  invent  a  new  w»v  If 
thinking  about  the  theatre,  as  Galileo  did  about  dynamics  H 
wUl  reveal  not  only  that  all  things  in  the  theatre  are  interr™, 
nected,  but  are  based  on  a  few  simple,  fundamental  laws  th.t 
can  be  comprehended  by  all  men.  I  have  had  the  task  in  mi„H 
for  years,  and  now  that  I  am  returning  to  robust  health  1 
think  I  will  undertake  it.  To  sum  up  Mr.  Craig's  poriti'on 
He  seeks  a  creative  dramatic  effect.  He  supposes  the  existence 
of  a  fundamental  something  (which  I  will  call  Drama)  for  nn, 

u    '^  ®     "*•     ^*  '"  "*"•■*  "'  *  w<""'<l  (which  I  wiU  call 

«ie  Theatre)  of  the  extefhal  manifestation  of  this  somethine 
He  believes  that  all  the  parte  of  this  world  should  be  not  oafv 
highly  eflicient  but  connected.  He  is  experimenting  with  wh»"t 
he  believes  to  be  the  connecting  links.  According  as  each  author 
(dead  or  Uving)  hands  him  Drama- vibrations  (in  the  form  of 
a  play)  he  divides  them  up  into  three  parts,  consisting  of  Sonnd 
Motion,  and  Colour,  answering  to  the  three  senses  of  the  spec- 
tator-—namely,  hearing,  touch,  and  sight.  Doubtless  he  hopes 
thereby  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  spectator  with  the  vibrative 
flow  and  achieve  his  creative  dramatic  effect.  But  is  the  effect 
complete?  Apparently  not,  for  two  currents  of  the  fiow-those 
operating  on  taste  and  smell,  have  been  eliminated.  In  the 
Church  performance  of  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  Drams, 
the  Mass,  all  the  senses  are  operated  upon.  In  any  case,  Mr, 
Craig  makes  for  unity,  not  separation. 

In  his  final  dozen  lines  or  so  Mr.  John  Cournos  flies  in  the 
face  of  my  text,  twists  my  meanings,  confuses  the  relation 
between  Blake  and  Mr.  Craig,  tells  us  that  Max  Reinhardl  is 
a  mystic  because  he  has  applied  Wagner's  mystic-fomi,  and 
finally  disappears  down  a  "  Well  !  well !"  of  his  own  contriving. 
Here  for  the  present  I  will  leave  him,  loudly  proclaiming  that 
of  all  silly  fools  Mr.  Craig  is  the  silliest. 

HVNTLY  Gabtu. 
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THE   NATURE   OF    HONOUR. 

By  DoBA  Maksdbit. 


rpHAT  an  inquiry  into  the  natura  of  Honour 
A  resolves  itself,  in  the  main,  into  a  dissertation 
on  the  nature  of  Morals  naturally  results  from 
the  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  the  two. 
The  question  of  Honour  is  involved  in  the  question 
of  Morals,  of  which  it  is  a  special  case,  Honour  being 
the  attempt  to  incorporate  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Moral  something  of  the  lure  and  distinction  which 
belongs  to  the  Immoral.  Morals  are  the  modes  of 
conduct  common  to  a  community  at  any  given  period 
of  its  history :  they  are  customs  pure  and  simple, 
changing  as  customs  will  from  time  to  time,  but  only 
in  obedience  to  impulses  operating  through  the  entire 
community.  Every  man  falls  in  with  the  customs  of 
his  age  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life.  Even  the 
least  conventional  is  dominated  by  them :  In  what 
we  eat,  buy,  wear,  strive  after,  praise,  blame,  reject 
and  welcome,  members  of  a  community — distin- 
guished or  insignificant — are  alike  or  tending  to 
mate  themselves  so.  Therefore,  to  set  claim  to  being 
moral  is  as  if  one  were  to  lay  claim  to  being  a  water- 
consumer;  to  being  immoral;  an  anti-water-con- 
sumer. One  consumes  water  so  often  and  in  so  many 
forms,  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  that  it  is  absurd 
w  set  store  by  any  cut-«nd-dried  attitude  of  mind  in 
regard  to  its  use.  It  is  useful,  if  not  exhilarating, 
and  moral  conduct  is  the  same.  It  means  a  vast 
s«vmg  in  mental  energy  and  makes  available  with- 
out the  pains  of  specific  acquirement  the  consolidated 
«xperience8  of  masses  of  people  throughout  long 
pencds  of  time.  No  one  praises  moral  conduot 
Kjeatly :  and  none  but  a  word-intoxicated  simpleton 
Pnmes  himself  on  acting  immorally.  When  a  man 
sears  himself  called  moral  he  knows  that  he  is  being 
*  ^^^  *^"*  minimum  of  praise  which  almost  sug- 
«e«tB  blame.  Nor  would  he  feel  himself  made  more 
St  v^^^^  ^  hearing  himself  called  immoral. 
^ite  the  contrary.  The  situation,  as  presumably  it 
» 8,  18  one  which  neither  moral  nor  immoral  will 
»•  and  it  is  to  answer  ihis  subtle  requirement 


that  "  honour"  is  bom.  Honour  is  a  device  of  the 
moralists  to  escape  the  consequences  of  morality : 
from  sameness,  monotony,  mediocrity,  being  the 
name  given  to  estimates  of  actions  conducted  in  the 
conventional  sphere,  but  conducted  with  such  a 
degree  of  intensity  as  to  constitute  a  distinction 
which  is  conferred  on  the  sphere  itself.  Moral  con- 
duct being  customary  conduct,  it  is  in  its  very  inten- 
tion destined  to  be  mediocre.  It  is  the  ' '  usual 
thing,"  and  honour  is  conferred  when  the  "usual 
thing  "  is  done  with  such  an  intensity  of  energy  as 
to  sublimate  its  non-distinctiveness  into  distinction. 
Such  conduct  intensifies  the  degree  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  appears  to  create  a  difference  in  kind.  It 
embellishes  the  normal  to  the  height  of  the  excep- 
tional and  its  reward  is  "  Honour."  One  could  illus- 
trate by  the  analogy  of  fashions  in  dress.  The  leader 
of  fashions  is  one  who,  by  the  definition  as  it  were, 
sets  great  store  by  fashion  :  but  in  oraer  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  realm  of  fashion  a  leader  must  per- 
force intensify  every  fashion  before  she  is  accorded 
distinctive  honours  in  her  line.  And  as  a  leader  of 
fashion  is  to  the  ordinarily  fashionable,  so  is  the 
"  man  of  honaur  "  to  the  ordinarily  moral.  In 
dress  it  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  no 
little  inoonvenienoe  to  avoid  being  fairly  in  the 
fashion.  Fashionable  clothes  must  be  bought 
because  the  wares  most  easy  to  come  by  are  just  those 
in  fashion.  One  falls  an  easy  and  acquiescing  victim 
to  the  dead  weight  of  environment — and  finds  one- 
self in  the  fashion.  But  the  superlatively  fashion- 
able must  do  qujte  differently  from  that.  Much 
thought,  time  and  comfort  must  be  sacrificed  before 
one  can  attain  the  dissy  pinnacle  at  which  one  is 
adjudged  a  leader  and  an  adornment  of  fashion.  A 
reputation  of  fediion  is  not  won  without  some  toil 
and  exereise  of  pains.  Nor  is  Honour.  In  both 
oases  the  efforts  e:q>ended  by  the  purohasera  are  the 
equivalents  they  are  prepared  to  offer  in  exchange 
tor — public  repute  and  applanaei 
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Why  the  public  is  ready  to  negotiate  is  clear :  not  only 
in  eigSi*age  lor  its  gracious  good  opinion,  is  action  taken 
whiji  ^isf»  the  public  interest,  but  more  than  all  it 
secures  lie  embellishment  of  its  most  useful  traditions. 
It  may  even  manage  to  establish  a  new  record  upon  the 
best  traditional  model,  within  the  tradition  itself.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  in  war,  for  instance,  the  beet 
quality  of  human  material — the  freshest,  hottest,  and 
ripest  are  chosen.  For  these  are  the  likeliest  to  spend 
themselves  liberally  in  contributing  new  decorations  to 
its  roll  of  "splendid  examples,"  and  so  give  the  old 
tradition  a  new  lease  of  life.  Tradition  renews  its  youth, 
if  bathed  in  the  fresh  blood  of  the  youngest  and  least 
restrained.  The  lives  of  the  honour-intoxicated,  is  the 
only  food  tradition  really  thrives  on:  there  exists  an 
alternative— its  life  or  theirs.  When  tradition  has 
dragged  its  long-grown  trail  about  for  any  length  of 
time  it  would  begin  to  decaj^  were  it  not  for  the  decora- 
tive intensifying  examples  of  young  spirit,  free  to  be 
squandered— for  Honour.  Since  then  for  Honour  youth 
is  willing  to  spend  itself  fully  in  the  upkeep  of  tradition 
and  since  tradition  is  the  people's  choicest  spiritual  fare. 
Honour  for  expenditure  is  the  people's  obviously  suitable 
exchange.  80  the  "Rolls  of  Honour"  swell  and  national 
pride  expands  and  national  safety  appears  a  more 
secure  thing.  When  the  danger  is  past,  the  scrolls  fade 
and  grow  faint:  perhaps  they  will  receive  refurbishing 
now  and  then  "lest  we  forget'— when  really  they  have 
forgotten.  80  much  for  the  Honour  given  to  patriots: 
though  every  other  kind  of  honour  which  the  people  put 
up  for  sale  has  a  like  history  behind  it:  someone  has 
proved  he  can  be  useful  and  is  accordingly  to  be  called 
a  "goodfeUow." 

♦        »        ♦        » 

It  is  clear  honour  is  wholly  concerned  with  external 
verdict :  an  affair  compact  entirely  of  "  repute  "  :  it  is 
a  matter  of  estimate :  its  existence  is  in  no  definite  and 
permanent  way  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  deed 
which  chances  to  secure  it.  The  base  upon  which  it 
rests,  and  to  which  all  its  seeming  idiosyncracies  must 
be  referred  in  order  to  be  made  plain,  is  the  opinion  of 
the  spectators  concerning  how  a  deed's  consequences 
will  affect  them  in  their  interests.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  epithet  "  Cossacks  "  to-day  and  "  Cossacks  "  a  year 

ago- 

Honour  is  bom  of  the  people,  who  accord  it  in  return 
for  signal  favours  rendered,  not  for  power  and  spirit 
primarily.       One   may   have   put  into   tasks,   courage, 
daring,  effort,  accuracy,  and  all  the  powers  of  a  strong 
soul,  without  creating  an  honourable  reputation,  or  an 
honoured  work.     Quite  the  contrary,  in  fact :  the  work 
may  be  dishonoured  and  despised  as  the  life-history  of  in- 
ventors, explorers,  discoverers,  and  overcomers,  in  every 
field  of  activity  could  prove.    The  so-called  standards  of 
honour;  the  phrases  "  sense  of  honour"  and  "  principles 
—gf  honour,"  are  part  of  the  invasion  of  the  laagaage,  by 
a  pseudo-scientific  slang.       What  is  called  a  sense  of 
honour  is  a  fine  scent  for  neighbours'  approval  and  dis- 
approval.    The  "man  of  honour"  is  one  who  will  not 
allow  himself  to  come  short  of  the  maintenance  of  other 
peoples'  good  opinion  for  himself.     He  is  the  man  who 
accords   the   opinions   of  his  neighbours   the   foremost 
place  in  his  estimation  of  values:   they  are  his  first 
concern.    The  "  sense  of  honour  "  is  a  sentinel,  advising 
a  man  of  the  nature  of  condition  out«ide :  it  belongs  to 
the  armoury  of  fear  and  caution  rather  than  that  of 
adventurous  exercise  of  power.     Though  it  will  often 
urge  men  to  deeds  of  distinguished  valour,  it  is  prompted 
by  fear  rather  than  courage.     The  advocates  of  honour 
endeavour  to  put  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  a  "  sense  of 
honour"  is  held  to  by  preference:  as  undoubtedly  and 
obviously  it  is;  what  they  will  not  care  to  enlarge  upon, 
are  the  motives  which  prompt  the  preference,  or  the 
nature  of  those  things  in  relation  to  which  the  preference 
is  made.  A  "  sense  of  honour  "  counsels  a  preference  for 
"  esteem "  rather  than  for  the  risks  of  prosecuting  an 
egoistic  interest.     That  is  why   "honour"   and   "self- 
sacrifice  "  are  always  sandwiched  together.   As  a  matter 
of  fact   "  honour "   and    "  self-sacrifice "    are    as    self- 
indvilgeitt  as  egoistic  eaterprise,  but  not  so  daring ;  they 
make  evident  in  coi»ti»rt;to  ttemore.obviously  egoistic 


man's  activity,  differences  as  to  their  estimation  ragard- 
ing  the  whereabouts  of  the  sources  of  pleasure.  Both 
sorts  are  in  pursuit  of  self-satisfaction  but  the  "  man  of 
honour  "  apprehends  that  such  satisfactions  as  he  can  be 
happy  with,  must  all  be  stamped  with  the  people's 
approval.  Popular  opinion  is  the  M^ye  without  filtering 
through  which  no  line  of  activity  is  ojpen  to  him.  Which 
of  course  limits  his  sphere  of  activities  enormously. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  suggestible  modes  of  action  are  for- 
bidden him  as  dishonourable:  sacrilegious.  He  has 
become  the  slave  of  a  highly  fickle  and  forgetful  master. 
That  he  has  become  so,  gives  a  gauge  of  his  spiritual 
weight. 

As  to  the  "principles"  of  honour  so-called,— these  vary 
as  the  demands  suggested  by  the  varying  needs  of  the 
I>eople  vary.  "Principle"  of  course,  is  the  forgividile 
bombast  of  the  hard-driven  advocates  upon  whom  falls 
the  diflBcult  task  of  making  extremely  fickle  and  unstable 
requirements  appear  immutable  and  sacred. 

"There  are  no  fixed  standards  of  honour :  since  honour 
is  esteem,  the  only  stable  "principle"  upon  which 
honour  can  be  based  is  this :  that  the  individual  shall  at 
all  costs  make  his  conduct  such  that  it  shall  be  thought 
well  of  at  the  time,  by  the  majority  of  those  among 
whom  he  lives.  The  one  means  of  arriving  at  any 
"standard  of  honour"  is'to  ask  "Does  the  public 
approve"  ?  If  it  does  the  act  is  honourable  and  honoured. 
Why  does  it  approve  1  Because  its  turn  has  been  served, 
either  as  regards  its  safety,  its  peaaure,  or  its  profit 
•        »        »        • 

The  transitoriness  of  honour:  its  puff-like  quaUties 
which  allow  the  patriot  whose  early  path  was  "roses, 
roses  all  the  way  "  to  find  himself  "  going  out  alone  in 
the  rain  to  die,"  or  Crimean  veterans  limping  out  their 
last  days  in  the  workhouse,  fumiflh  the  salutary  illustwr 
tion  of  the  truth  that  a  man  may  not  set  out  to  wm 
honour  by  making  himself, the  servant  of  the  public 
interest  and  then  expect  to  find  himself  in  the  end,  not 
its  servant  but  its  master.  Men  who  desire  public 
honour  the  public  holds  at  its  mercy :  and  it  keeps  them 
in  perpetual  thrall :  a  breath  can  make  or  unmake  that 
which  is  their  moving  impulse :  their  reputation.  Their 
behaviour  is  what  the  public  pleases :  they  can  only  hope 
to  receive  its  gracious  but  intermittent  favours  by  per^ 
petually  feeding  it:  and  even  then  they  are  not  sure  of 
it.  To  command  public  favour  and  make  it  faithful  n 
not  in  the  r61e  of  the  man  of  honour  but  of  those  of  the 
napoleonic  species— the  only  ones  who  can  bring  pubbc 
opinion  to  heel.  These  win  the  power  to  commmd 
public  favour  because  they  have  first  flouted  it— dared 
its  censure— and  proved  themselves  able  to  forego  it 
and  yet  to  prosper.  Before  they  "arrive"  they  have 
risked  what  the  man  of  honour  never  dared  to  risk-tne 
public's  blatant  censure.  Their  power  over  it  dates 
from  days  when  there  stood  nothing  but  their  o'wnwiw 
and  «1ri11  to  deter  the  crowd  from  cru^ing  them,  mien 
they  have  conquered  it,  honour— in  the  humbled  garB  01 
respect-comes  licking  th^  hands:  it  has  been  brongni 
to  heel  as  it  never  could  be  by  the  "man  of/''"""^' 
who  sets  it  up  as  more  than  maater :  as  a  god.  "  M 
been  made  a  property— one's  own— bK  virtue  of  ones 

small  account  of  it. 

•       »       •       • 
The  character  of  one's  greatest  pleasures  is  the  k^o 
the  difference  between  the  two  attitudes  of  "nmd-^ 
egoistic  and  the  honourable.    An  inquiry  mto  **/  °^ 
of  pleasure  would  reveal  much  that  w  at  present  BMnw* 
in  the  ways  and  woes  of  men.    For  the  ^rposes  01™^ 
present  inquiry,  pleasure  may  be  defined  as  tne  sou 
tion  of  expanding  power,  and  gives  8»*»fa*.*>°".,  j,"^ 
in  direct  ratio  with  the  amount  of  expaasion  it  a"" 
Into  the  sphere  in  which  men  feel  their  ai>i""«»!" 
best  able  to  come  by  this,  they  wiU  direct  their  ene^i* 
The  extent  to  which  one  can  pour  oneself  into  a 
the  amount  of  oneself  which  a  thing  will  taJte  »° 
degree  in  which  it  wiU  take  it:  the  <»«nP?*'*^^,» 
which  one  can  wrap  oneself  about  a  *h"»8."',    ji,7b»»i» 
of  one's  power:  these  considerations  constitute  tne      .^ 
of  pleasure.      That    "pleasures"  are   m   disrepn^ 
merely  the  judgment  of  pleasure  on  "  Ple**!"^t*j««*» 
disrepute  grows  ont  of  Idie  fw*  that  bhe  satisfwoo"'" 


ore  is  brief  and  limited.  The  more  one  may  become  in- 
volved, the  greater  is  the  pleasure :  whether  in  love  or 
in  work  it  ia  the  same.  The  disappointment  of  "  realisa.' 
tions"  is  the  outcome  of  the  mistake  of  looking  to  the 
vrong  stage  of  a  process  for  satisfaction,  i.e.,  when  it  is 
finished  instead  of  when  it  is  in  progress.  Satisfaction 
i>  a  process  not  a  state,  evolving  during  the  exercising 
of  the  means  and  not  from  the  "  end."  Goethe  pointed 
out  the  mistake  of  being  so  concerned  about  the  end  as 
to  forget  to  rejoice  by  the  way.  The  man  who  is  depen- 
dent on  honour  is  at  this  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
him  whose  interest  is  in  the  action  and  not  in  the 
opinions  regarding  it.  Moreover,  dissatisfaction  in  an 
interest  begins  to  show  when  it  becomes  clear  that  it 
will  throw  part  of  one's  power  back — rejected.  Which 
explains  why  powerful  men  create  napoleonic  interests, 
t.«.,  interests  in  which  they  are  their  own  masters  and 
prime-movers. 

The  statement  that  a  man's  honour  is  in  his  own  keep- 
ing is  a  smooth  gloss,  it  is  certainly  "  up  to  him "  to 
keep  the  favour  of  the  crowd  if  he  wants  honour,  and 
when  he  does  keep  it,  it  is  by  giving  the  crowd  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  attempting  that.  Hence,  for  strong 
people,  the  honour  of  the  crowd  is  a  thing  to  be  looked 
at  askance,  unless  one  is  paying  nothing  for  it.  They 
realise  that  the  crowd  is  exacting:  it  loves  you  because 
you  persuade  it  that  your  life's  energy  is  being  devoted 
to  its  well-being,  and  it  requires  to  be  kept  continually 
aware  of  the  fact  And  the  devotion  must  be  in  the 
way  it  desires  and  not  as  you  desire.  The  patriot 
wishes  to  "give"  himself  to  his  country:  of  course  he 
does:  it  is  the  completest  form  of  pleasure.  But  then 
the  country  is  not  concerned  about  thia  giving  of  a  man's 
self:  the  only  activity  in  relation  to  which  one  is  able 
to  do  that  is  one  over  which  he  exercises  exclusive 
authority.  What  the  country  wants  of  any  man  is  just 
what  it  wants  and  not  what  the  "  patriot "  would  best 
love  to  expend:  his  powers.  A  country  does  not  con- 
ceive itself  the  receptacle  to  receive  anything  which  one 
considers  one's  best,  but  only  for  what  it  considers  best 
for  it.  The  sorrows  of  the  disillusioned  "  patriot "  and 
the  "realisations"  of  the  "man  of  honour"  that  his 
honour  lies  in  other's  keeping  constitutes  what  they  are 
pleased  to  conceive  as  the  tragedy  of  the  "noble,"  over- 
taken by  the  ingratitude  of  the  "base."  Certainly  it 
represents  the  differences  between  fact  and  the  fancies 
of  the  honour-ridden  mind.  It  represents  its  "just" 
returns,  for  men  try  to  win  good  opinion  by  obviously 
easy  means,  and,  if  successful,  are  assured  of  the 
quickest  returns.  One  does  not  thereby  say  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  man's  self — as  much  as  it  will  allow  him 
to  expend— in  the  furtherance  of  a  "cause"  (i.e.,  the 
loiid  of  interest  which  every  man  of  honour,  at  the  out- 
set, thinks  he  holds  the  reins  over,  only  to  find  that  it 
has  run  away  with  him),  is  itself  devoid  of  effort :  only 
•flat  it  18  effort  exercised  under  conditions  which  ease 
&11  the  strain  of  difficulty.  It  is  effort  made  to  the  sound 
of  applause :  a  music  involving  a  difference  like  that 
which  the  strains  of  a  band  moke  to  the  toilsomeneas  of  a 
long  march :  conversely,  acting  against  public  opinion  is 
like  tramping  along  solitary,  dusty  roads  in  heat  and 
weariness.  But  in  the  end  the  upkeep  of  the  favourable 
Mnditions  has  to  be  heavily  paid  for;  they  demand  a 
constant  allegiance  and  the  wealth  of  "sacrifice"  must 
"Ways  be  made  to  appear  equal  to  ita  equivalent.  In 
the  long  run  it  makes  all  the  difference  between  one 
nan's  power  and  another's,  whether  at  the  outset  one 
aares  to  chose  the  harder  way.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
toil,  nor  yet  of  endurance:  both  kinds  must  toil  and 
Mdnre.  Where  they  differ  is  in  regard  to  the  weight 
they  place  upon  the  esteem  of  their  fellows :  in  how  long 
tney  can  wait  for  it :  how  they  set  about  minimising  the 
W)wd's  powers  to  do  them  damage  if  they  ignore  it. 
.  ,^*jly  furnishes  another  instanoe  of  the  exercise  of 
■nmative  and  responsibility  which  we  saw,  created  the 
k!'*""*  between  employers  and  employed  in  a  lower 

•        •        •        • 
■raere  has  been  an  attempt  in  a  ramshackle  philosophy 
Identify  the  Napoleomi  with  the  Heroes:  successful 
**luoiter8  of  public  opinion  with  public  opinion'*  un- 


questioning supporters — the  Imen  of  honour.  It  is  a 
confusion  of  "Runners  of  Hobbies"  with  "Leaders  of 
Causes,"  the  Masters  of  the  people  with  Leaders  of 
the  People.  (The  last  accurately  should  have  been  the 
"  led  "  of  the  people,  but  let  that  pass.)  The  confusion 
makes  itself  obvious  when  it  seeks  an  expression  in 
terms  of  Morals,  where  the  heterogeneous  types 
endeavour  to  find  refuge  under  the  guise  of  "  Master- 
morality."  Whereas  the  entire  success  of  delineation  of 
the  Napoleons — the  unscrupulous  men  and  of  the  "  man 
of  honour" — the  scrupulous,  depends  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  the  clear-out  difference  between  the  attitudes 
of  the  two. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  credit  the  "Great  Unscrupulous" 
writh  a  contemptuous  regard  for  moral  conduct.  To 
believe  that  they  despise  or  knowingly  repudiate  in 
their  own  lives  apart  from  their  strongest  interest  the 
"slave"  morality  of  their  age,  credits  them  with  a 
higher  degree  of  comprehension^than  they  possess.  The 
sinister  character  of  all-knowingness  with  which  they 
are  invested  after  the  event  are  bogeys  created  out  of 
animosities  aroused  before  their  success  has  had  time 
■  to  allot  them  an  accredited  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

In  all  sincerity  the  unscrupulous  would  tell  the  moral 
tale  as  piously  as  our  Cliffords  and  Meyers.  They 
"believe"  in  morality  and  fully  recognise  its  useful- 
ness in  every  sphere  apart  from  the  line  of  fulfilment 
of  their  own  premier  hobbies.  They  see  the  usefulness 
of  moral  conduct  in  others  so  clearly  that  if  only  success 
could  be  won  that  way  they  would  themselves  doubtless 
be  quite  moral.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  they  permit 
their  hearts  to  harden  against  the  moral  scruples  which 
would  block  their  own  forth-right  course.  They  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  pleading  that  their  own  conduct 
could  be  worked  into  a  system  and  made  into  a  morality 
— "  master  "  or  other. 

They  know  their  genius  consists  in  their  ability  to 
seize  on  the  exceptional:  when  the  exceptional  wears 
down  into  the  usual,  to  win  success  they  will  be  driven 
to  abandon  it  for  a  new  exception.  They  succeed  just 
because  others  do  the  moral,  i.e.,  the  usual  thing  while 

they  do  the  exceptional. 

*  »        «        » 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  instinct  of  the  Unscrupulous 
calls  out  as  loudly  as  any  other  against  the  "im- 
moralist,"  so-called.  The  immoralist  introduces  the 
element  of  uncertainty  into  things  and  is  as  trying  and 
difficult  to  the  Great  Exploiters  as  an  erratic  and 
incalculable  machine :  he  is  a  thing  to  be  scotched  as  a 
foe  to  utility:  the  quality  which  the  Unscrupulous  are 
on  the  alert  for  in  all  their  fellows. 

80  that  there  arises  an  intense  and  sincere  body  of 
feeling  against  the  immoralist,  in  all  quarters  which 
generates  a  common  desire  to  be  rid  of  him.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  successfully  Unscrupulous  in  exploiting  him 
added  to  the  fear  which  hr  arouseff  in  loss  powerful 
persons  results  in  a  general  oonsensus  of  opinion  which 
paves  the  way  for  those  supernatural  agencies  which  the 
preachers  and  teachers  and  authority  in  general  invoke 
for  his  destruction  and  of  which  they  make  such  effective 
and  artistic  use.  The  measure  of  wrath  of  the  ordinary 
person  reinforced  by  the  anathemas  of  the  Great,  all 
directed  against  immoral  conduct  gives  to  each  indi- 
vidual such  a  salutary  notion  of  consequences  that 
ordinarily  they  are  adequate  to  put  tile  immoral  well 
under  the  ban. 

•  •       •       • 

Impulses  must  be  strong  or  intelligence  weak  before 
a  stepping  aside  from  the  accustomed  path  is  tried. 
These  digressions  occur  mainly  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
spiritual  competence :  with  the  unusually  strong  and 
unusually  feeble-minded.  ContBmpt  for  inability  rein- 
forced by  a  sense  of  outraged  convenience  mixes  the 
pitch  of  disrepute  reserved  for  the  pettily  immoral: 
whereas  fear  which  execrates  all  the  more  loudly 
because  it  dare  not  despise  is  reserved  for  the  egoistically 
immoral,  while  these  are  still  uncrowned  by  signal 
sucoess.  When  their  neoessary  —  if  reluctant — im- 
morality has  exploited  the  crowd's  morality  to  the 
point  of  being  successful  it  is  able  to  command  the 
raspect  of  tiiose  whos^  honour  it  never  stooped  to  woo. 
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They  can  then  set  a  new  fashion  if  tkey  so  desire :  the 
founders  of  religions  and  empires.  Usually  they  content 
themselves  with  a  few  snips  at  the  moral  cloth,  on  the 
whole  leaving  customs  very  much  what  they  were. 
•  •  •  • 
The  attitude  of  the  Unscrupulous  becomes  clearer  by 
halting  to  consider  the  meaning  of  Scrupulous.  To  be 
scrupulous  means  to  be  uneasy,  doubtful,  hesitatmg: 
etymologically,  a  scruple  is  a  sharp  jagged  stone:  a 
scrupulous  person  is  one  who  treads  gingerly  on  a  path 
made  jagged  by  considerations  innumerable  of  doubt 
and  fear  and  concern.  The  unscrupulous  are  such  as  are 
either  so  tenuous  that  their  spiritual  substance  offers  no 
body  resistant  enough  for  consideration  of  conse- 
quences to  take  hold  of  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  feeble- 
minded :  or  so  tough  and  robust  that  it  presents  a  hard- 
ness of  surface  which  is  more  than  able  to  defeat  the 
jaggedness  of  the  path.  Now  the  effect  of  a  strong 
interest  always  is  so  to  harden  the  surface  of  contact 
to  all  considerations  alien  to  itself  (compare  this  war) 
that  one  gradually  becomes  immune  to  fear  as  well  a^  to 
difficulty.  Strong  interests  cancel  all  considerations 
and  all  fears,  but  they  do  not  on  that  account  belittle 
the  effect  of  fears  and  difficulties  on  other  people  whose 
interests  are  feebler.  To  do  so  would  be  to  deny  one's 
own  superiority:  accordingly  "scruples,"  fears,  are 
recognised  and  loudly  applauded  since  it  is  through  their 
influence  all  round  that  he  who  is  free  from  them  is 
enabled  to  make  headway  by  comparison.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  too  much  knowledge  of  motives  tends  away 
from  success  in  action:  or  rather  it  tends  to  alter  the 
kind  of  success  striven  after. 

The  play  of  intelligence  creates  a  comedy  which  sur- 
passes in  interest  the  more  usual  game  of  acquisition 
of  material.  A  superlatively  great  philosopher  is  pro- 
vided with  fun  enough  for  a  master-hobby  merely  in 
watching  the  blind-man's  buff  which  the  spectacle  of 
things  makes.  In  pressing  forward  to  secure  further 
acquisition  of  knowledge  of  motives  rather  than  acquisi- 
tion of  goods  he  will  often  let  the  struggle  for  power 
through  things  slide.  Moreover,  too  much  knowledge 
tends  to  make  one  talk  too  much.  Hence,  the  popularity 
of  "modesty"  amongst  "worldly"  people.    To  talk  too 

.  much — to  tell  too  much — is  bad  for  certain  kinds  of  suc- 
cessful action.  It  gives  too  much  away.  Analysing  an 
opponent's  case,  for  instance,  throwing  the  tale  of  his 
weakness  against  him,  is  really  fighting  his  case  for 
bim.  It  is  putting  one's  intelligence  at  his  service,  ajid 
of  this,  in  spite  of  pig-headedness  he  is  likely  to  profit  in 
some  degree.  Moreover  a  man  with  anjrthing  short  of 
unlimited  courage  is  hampered  by  seeing  his  own 
motives  spread  out  too  clearly.  In  short.  Napoleons  are 
not  created  out  of  their  consciously  adopted  course  of 
immorality:    but   out   of   a   concentrated    strength    of 


interest  which  enables  them  to  override  deep-grained 
ciistom  in  a  limited  area  of  activity,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  able  to  rely  on  a  corresponding  inability 
of  the  majority  of  their  fellows  to  do  aught  save  tread 
warily — acrupulously — therein. 

•       •       •       • 

The  wide  difference  in  the  nature  o!  the  "sucoen" 
which    attends    the    two    types — the    Honourable  and 
the   Na^)oleonic — might   have    been    expected  to  gave 
philosophers  from  the  mistake  of  confusing  the  two,  and 
attempting   to   block   out   a   so-ealled  Masij^er-morality 
especially  applicable  to  both.    Its  failure  to  do  so  it 
probably  due  to  a  hypnotising  shyness  which  appears  to 
overtake  those  who  philosophise  on  Morals,  and  of  which 
the  main  result  is  to  cause  them  to  slur  over  and  ignore 
the  meaning  of  morals,  i.e.,  custom.     They  are,  doubtless, 
the  more  inclined  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  identifying  of  morals  with  custom  seems  to  rob  their 
subject  of  its  portentousness:  its  observance  of  its  virtue, 
and  its  violence  of  its  heinousness.     But  whatever  the 
cause  of  their  obvious  malcomprehension  of  the  nature  of 
morals,   one  of  its  primary  consequences  has  been  to 
invest  the  different  kinds  of  success  which  accrue  to  the 
"  Honourable  "  and  the  "  Egpietic  "  with  a  bewildering 
confusion.       People  are  unable  to  comprehend  why  the 
"  rewards  "  apparently   all   "  go    wrong,"  and  they  in- 
cline to  attribute  it  to  some  inherent  perversity  in  the 
scheme  of  things:  the  tricks  of  a  devil  so  to  apeak.    Tet 
comprehend  morals  and  the  relation  of  the  Honourable 
and  the  Napoleonic  to  morals  and  the  whole  story  will 
smoothly  unravel  itself.  Morals  are  the  steady  calculable 
base  of  conduct  which  the  Honourable  serve  in  order  to 
maintain  this  base  in  all  its  stability,  but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Napoleonic  contrive  to  make  serve  them. 
It  is  the  old  antithesis  of  Exploited  and  Exploiter :  the 
Good  (for  morals),  but  dull :  the  Dangerous  (for  morals), 
but  intelligent.      The  former  are  pleased— for  a  consi- 
deration— to    constitute    the   ephemeral   pieces  in  the 
Spectacle,  the  devising  and  engineering  of  which  makes 
the  amusement  of  <he  latter.    The  Honourable  are  the 
rockets  which  fly  high — and  flicker  out — to  the  thrilled 
admiration  of  the  crowd.   (The  flickering  out  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Spectacle  :  only  when  they  are  ready  to 
gfive  their  lives  for  the  Cause  are  the  would-be  Honour- 
able really  it).      The  Napoleonic  find  their  more  pro- 
longed thrill  in  organising  the  display  letting  the  fire- 
works off.    The    aims    and    capabilities   of   the  trio- 
Napoleonic,    Honourable     and     Crowd — work   in  well 
together :  it  is  even  to  be  noticed  that  they  are  usually 
on  very  good  terms  with  each   other.     Sinister?   No! 
Non-self-awarenesB  in  the  two  parts  and  half-awareness 
in  the  third. 

An  inadequacy  of  intelligence  aJl  round,  but  of  which 
inadequacy  the  differing  degrees  make  up  an  impressive 
light  and  shade. 


VIEWS    AND    COMMENTS. 


Now  that  one  may  hear  " freedom  "  applauded  loudly 
in  high  places,  one  may  speak  a  few  words  in  mild 
reason  about  it  and  its  friends — those  loquacious 
"wee  frees."  The  world  is  composed  of  these,  plus  the 
freedom  resisters:  The  difference  by  which  one  may 
know  them  is  that  while  both  may  shout  "  Freedom  "  on 
the  ecstatic  note,  the  resister  will  say  "  '  Freedom ' ! 
And  wt  art  it,"  while  the  friends  of  freedom  can  merely 
say  "Freedom!  Ah,  would  that  it  were  ours." 
Kesistcrs  keep  their  references  to  freedom  for  rare 
occasions  when  stirred  to  emotion  by  their  own  great- 
ness, goodness  and  general  self-satisfaction — as  now. 
The  friends  of  freedom,  however,  never  cease  from  their 
crying:  the  wail  after  that  freedom  which  is  not  theirs, 
is  their  m««t  by  day  and  night :  if  one  may  be  generous 
•ad  ca31  a  smell  of  a  roast — meat.  Did  one  not  know  the 
sickening  efleela  of  satisfactions  deferred,  one  could 
humorously  jeer  at  these  ineffectual  desirers,  who  have 
com*  to  regard  the  attitude  of  supplicants  as  a  credit 
and  aa  ornament.  Instead  of  jeers,  therefore,  one 
acoords   thm  pity:   whereon   their  pride  i*  m  being 


pitiful.  Their  relation  to  "Freedom"  is  like  that  of 
some  humble  admirer  who  adores  from  afar,  endowing 
the  unfamiliar  one  with  all  the  charms  of  the  unknown, 
though  wholly  unconscious  of  their  character:  even  ot 
the  qualities  which  make  their  charm  for  those  famiUW 

with  their  ways. 

•       •       •       • 

It  would  not  seem  that  the  foregathering  of  suppli- 
cants would  be  able  to  offer  many  very  great  attracnons^ 
yet,  oddly  enough,  the  "cause  of  freedom"  """."""^t 
capable  youth  to  its  flag.    Misunderstanding  muBt  eM» 
somewhere :  a  clamour  which  is  the  adult  equ""'"* 
the  infantile  howl,   requiring  no   ability  beyond  '^ 
power  and  pertinacity,  is  not  attractive  in  ''•®':'^, 
"freedom"  attracts,  and  nothing  will  suffice  *«  »°Jj^„ 
its  attraction,  until  one  can  stand  outside  the     ^ 
and  weigh  up  its  meaning.      That  alone,  damftgo* 
veiL     Strictly,   "I  am  free  to"  means  "^^  '^''Zu> 
able  to,"  and  this  meaning,  in  accuracy,  «  P^'^l^.j 
•very  phase  of  "free"  activity,  whether  of  *^~^.. 
domination,  supprewioa  or  abandonment.  '  otaas 


is  a  matter  of  possession  of  power,  therefore:  why  then 
has  the  "  cause  of  freedom  "  resolved  itself  into  an  on- 
jlaught— into  endlessly  reproachful  tirades — against  the 
iniquities  of  the  possessor*  of  power?  A  most  wasteful 
expenditure  of  energy  on  fruitless  means?  For  at  what 
do  they  aim  1  They  want  power,  and  instead  of  hus- 
banding carefully  what  they  have,  while  it  grows  from 
little  to  more,  they  spend  their  all  in  a  reproachful 
demand  for  the  favours  of  those  already  in  power:  in 
making  claims  for  favours  which  they  call  "  Eights." 

Hear  one  of  their  most  spirited  on  the  subject  "  AH 
men  are  entitled  to  that  equality  of  opportunity,  which 
enables  them  to  be  masters  of  their  own  lives,  and  free 
from  rule  by  others  .  .  .  aU  men  are  called  on  to 
resist  invasion  of  their  equal  rights  .  .  .,"  and  this, 
if  duly  carried  out,  we  are  told,  "  will  kill  monopoly." 
Doubtless!  Here  then  is  to  be  found  the  basis  of 
reproach.  Freedom  lovers — those  desiring  a  power,  not 
theirs,  believe  they  are  "  entitled  "  to  the  same.  Pro- 
bably the  five  virgins,  whose  lamps  had  no  oil,  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  the  oil  in  their  companions'.  This 
matter  of  entitlement  is  the  subtlest  delusion  ever  con- 
ceived for  the  confusion  of  ineffectuals.  What  can 
entitle  save  power — competence?  And  what  can  others 
do  to  one's  competence  save  ratify  its  relative  effects 
by  their  acquiescence  ?  The  reproach  of  the  advocates 
of  freedom  is  that  the  powerful  do  not  confer  on  them 
their  power  or  use  it  in  their  interests.  This,  they  believe 
themselves  entitled  to  demand,  and  are  injured  when 
they  are  not  gratified— these  imaginary  rights.  Looking 
about  tor  something  to  base  them  on,  they  have  hit  upon: 
Consensus  of  opinion,  the  opinion  of  the  mob:  that 
multitude  of  units  with  powers  similar  to  their  own. 
Consensus  of  opinion  is  a  very  useful  thing:  a  good 
bludgeon  in  the  hands  of  the  simple,  and  an  easy  sub- 
ject to  exploit  under  the  manipulation  of  the  powerful. 
It  frightens  the  already  frightened :  the  frightful— those 
whom  the  freedom-lovers  hope  to  scare  off  by  it — ^know 
the  very  narrow  limits  of  its  horrific  powers,  since  they 
are  constantly  making  use  of  them  for  themselves.  Con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  not  going  to  be  of  much  service  to 
the  seekers  after  grounds  of  entitlement.  On  what  then 
do  they  fall  back?    They  faU  back  on  bluster  and  the 

sentimental. 

«       •       •       • 

An  infant  tries  to  get  what  it  wants  by  howling 
vociferously  for  it.  The  fuss  and  inconvenience  which 
it  is  thus  able  to  make  constitute  its  power.  This  power 
is  competent,  however,  only  on  account  of  a  prior  com- 
petence: its  hold  on  the  affections  of  its  guardians. 
Howling  would  receive  very  short  shrift  without  that: 
a  howling  dog  would  very  soon  be  put  out  of  the  way. 
Now  the  friends  of  freedom  make  bold  to  raise  their 
clamour,  almost  wholly  on  the  strength  of  its  incon- 
venience, unbacked  by  a  corresponding  hold  on  the 
»5eetions  of  those  who  have  to  put  up  with  it,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  lot  of  the  emancipators, 
so-called,  speaks  volumes  for  the  patience  and  for- 
bearance of  the  empowered.  Perhaps  there  is  a  modicum 
of  caution  in  this  too — a  faint  apprehension  that  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  clamour  may  not 
'imit  itself  merely  to  the  aggravation  of  sound:  the 
*»ilers  may  have  a  more  adequate  competence  in  pro- 
cess of  evolving.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  latter 
Mve  been  permitted  to  clamour  for  so  long,  unmolested, 
™at  the  recognition  of  their  "  right "  to  do  so  has  be- 
come one  of  the  main  planks  of  their  platform.  Any 
•Mringement  of  the  "rights"  of  "free  speech,"  or  free 
assembly  is  now  regarded  as  sacrilege  against  freedom. 
^t  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  them  there  is  no  end  of 
WMter;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  bluster  must  be 
Wtently  empty.  A  man  stands  on  a  stump  on  a  public 
place,  anathematises  the  State,  in  so  doing  possibly 
rousing  the  wrath  of  most  of  his  audience,  as  weU  as  the 
JMpicion  of  the  officials  of  the  State.  Now  his  claim 
'W  'free"  speech  is  this:  the  officials  of  the  State 
>Wmat  which  he  is  haranguing,  shall  in  the  first  place 
^^  him  from  the  anger  of  the  populace,  and  in  the 
7^?a>  shall  refrain  both  from  preventing  him  con- 
""nng  his  harangue,  and  from  retaliating  with  any  form 

I>*uuahsient  on  the  oount  of  ita  own  vilification.    It  is, 


of  course  obvious  bluster,  though,  if  one  carries  it  off 
with  an  air,  as  one  usually  can  in  these  word-sodden 
days,  who  shaU  say  a  word  against  it  ?  Not  we  at  any 
rate.  Merely,  to  youths  who  are  interesting  and  earnest, 
one  would  point  out  that  to  rely  on  power  of  this  sort  is 
to  rely  on  the  fifth-rate  variety,  which  wiU  let  them  in  at 
one  point  or  another.  Based  on  a  clever  word-trick  it 
will  succeed  here  and  there,  and  particularly  so  when 
nothing  of  importance  depends  on  it :  but  when  anything 
really  vital  is  at  stake,  the  swagger  will  crumble  out  and 
it  will  shrink  to  its  accurate  dimensions.  It  wiU  then 
reveal  how  iUusory  its  former  triumphs  were. 

•  •       •       • 

For  instance,  when  a  State  does  allow  the  "right" 
of  the  various  "frees,"  it  is  for  reasons  of  interest — its 
own.  Perhaps  it  realises  that  discontent,  like  a  rash, 
is  better  out  than  in.  It  reveals  its  nature  all  the  better. 
So,  moreover,  discontent  is  given  the  chance  to  run 
itself  off  in  talk.  And  the  stronger  the  State  the  more 
"liberty"  it  can  allow:  it  need  not  shatter  the  first 
tiny  little  fist  that  shakes  itself  against  it.  To  appear 
generous  tactfully  veils  the  fact  how  "just"  it  can  be: 
and  when  a  great  State  is  just  to  its  enemies  they 
realise  their  lives  are  not  their  own:  how  little  then 
their  liberties.  It  would,  therefore,  iU  accord  with  a 
body  whose  power  is  so  overwhelming  to  be  fussily  sensi- 
tive in  regard  to  the  indiscretions  of  its  wilder  members. 
Free  speech  forsooth:  allowed  speech,  and  allowed  on 
the  balance  of  considerations  which  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  fanciful  "  rights  "  of  the  permitted 
one.  The  only  speech  which  could  be  "  free,"  in  the 
accurate  sense,  is  that  of  the  all-powerful  ones: 
Napoleon  might  have  spoken  freely — but  he  had  too 
much  sense.  The  Kaiser  might  have  accepted  a  tip  in 
this  direction  with  advantage.  And  any  man  who  in- 
vested his  entire  interests  in  the  "  cause "  could  be 
quite  "  free  "  in  one  speech  before  he  died — in  his  last. 
In  brief  speech,  press,  assembly,  love,  are  all  "  free " 
when  they  have  power  enough  behind  them  to  foot  the 
biU,  when  the  consequences  faU  due. 

•  •       •       • 

Apart,  however,  from  the  deluding  assumptions  based 
on  the  wohI  "  free  "  in  the  popular  instance  cited  in  the 
foregoing,  it  remains  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  word 
is  one  of  which  the  actual  meaning  forbids  its  being 
allowed  to  roam  at  large.  It  is  meaningless  unless 
Umited  by  a  qualification.  It  is  worth  while  detailing 
the  main  features  existent  in  the  attitude  of  mind  which 
makes  use  of  the  word  "free."  Rhetoric  ^art,  when 
it  is  used  spontaneously,  it  is  always  in  relation  to 
certain  specific  spheres  of  activity  in  which  one  con- 
eiders  oneself  "  free."  One  is  not  "  free  "  as  regards  the 
"  universe,"  but  free  in  relation  to  this  and  that :  where 
this  and  that  represent  specific  circumstances  which  can 
be  regarded  as  potential  obstacles,  "fhe  notion  of  an 
obstacle  is  a  salient  feature  in  the  state  of  mind  which 
makes  use  of  the  term  "  free."  In  the  second  place,  but 
constituting  a  still  more  salient  feature,  is  the  notion  of 
possession  of  power  in  a  degree  competent  to  make  the 
obstacle  of  non-effect.  And  in  the  third  there  is  the 
element  of  comparison  between  the  present  actual  con- 
dition where  power  more  than  equates  obstructions  and 
another  condition  remembered  or  imag^ed  in  which 
the  powers  possessed  were  not  adequate  to  the.  effective 
degree.  Now  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  anyone  of  these 
features  ciCn  be  emphasised  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest 
which  explains  the  otherwise  puzzling  phenomenon 
which,  the  presence  of  persons  of  spirit  and  inteUigence 
in  hopeless  entanglement  with  one  or  other  of  the 
"  Freedom "  propagandas  offers.  It  explains,  more- 
over, the  genesis  of  these  highly  differing  propagandas. 
By  the  features  which  they  chose  to  ignore  or  emphasise 
their  relative  spiritedness  may  be  gauged.  It  is,  for 
instance,  by  a  rigorous  ignoring  of  the  first  feature,  i.e., 
the  particularity  of  application  requisite  to  the  meaning 
of  "  free,"  that  the  numerioaUy  strongest  battalions  of 
freedom-lovers  are  recruited.  For,  by  ignoring  it,  they 
are  enabled  to  make  the  meaningless  abstraction  of 
which  the  result  is  the  concept  "  freedom  "  itself.  They 
have  poured  out  the  precise  meaning,  and  are  left  with 
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any  empty  vessel  constructed  out  of  the  mere  label — 
Freedom :  which,  like  Mesopotamia  is  a  word  of  good 
sound. 

The  sentimental,  the  gushers,  the  rhetoricians,  orators 
of   all    sorts,    hypocrites,    hangers-on,    every    brand    of 
human,    provided    they    run    easily    to    slop,    rally    to 
.  augment  this  goodly  lot. 

By  ignoring  the  second  feature — the  actual  possession 
of  power  as  the  condition  of  the  "  free  " — those  who  are 
rallied  to.freedom's  cause  by  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
"whine"  are  roped  in.  They  are  won  by  the  prospect 
of  apotheosizing  "  talky-tallq' "  :  by  the  big  sound  of 
Inherent  Rights.  The  democrats,  socialists,  humani- 
tarians, anarchists — embargoists  of  all  sorts — row  in  this 
galley.  This  igrnoring  of  the  second  feature  leads 
naturally  to  a  special  emphasising  of  the  third  :  the 
emphasis  on  "conditions."  Thus,  the  particularised 
character  of  obstacles  which  the'first  variety  of  freedom- 
lovers  find  it  attractive  to  ignore,  receives  from  this  last 
class  their  entire  attention. 

A  parentally-anxious  removal  of  obstacles  becomes 
the  ideal  of  the  modem  saviours  of  society  :  in  fact,  the 
only  articulate  theory  of  modem  social  and  political 
activity  works  out  at  just  this.  What  are  "  democratic  " 
leaders,  the  "  emancipators,"  concerned  with  but  with 
their  lists  of  "obstacles  to  be  removed,"  and  the  suc- 
cessful invoking  of  the  assistance  and  assent  of  the  more 
powerful  in  the  job,  for  which  the  power  of  the  masses 
is  inadequate?  The  essential  thing — power  in  oneself — 
is  waved  aside  as  tainted  with  the  soulless  harshness  of 
feelingless  drivers.  These  indulgent,  freedom-loving, 
social  grandmothers  have  not  been  satisfied  with  a  mere 
sparing  of  the  rod  :  they  have  persuaded  the  children 
that  it  is  inhuman  to  use  rods  or  harbour  them.  When, 
for  instance,  an  effective  rod  appears  —  as  now  —  in 
powerful  hands,  a  mellow-tongued  friend  of  freedom- — 
that  popular  leader  of  popular  causes,  emancipator  of 
the  people,  what  not :  Mr.  Lloyd  George  tells  the  people 
how  he  has  military  authority  for  it  that  such  a  rod 
could  only  appear  in  the  hands  of  one  possessing  the 
"  Soul  of  the  Devil  "  :  the  retort  to  which  is,  of  course, 
"  Mind  of  a  Midge  !  " — argimient  of  kind  with  kind. 

D.  M. 


TWO    POETS. 

By  RiCHABD  AlJ)lNGTON. 

FOR  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  been  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  compose  some  sort  of  review  of  two  books  of 
poetry  which  have  recently  come  into  my  hands. 
War  and  reading  histories  of  Pru:«sia  have  dajnaged  my 
mind  to  such  an  extent  that  I  hardly  hoped  to  be  able  to 
write  intelligibly  again;  and  I  was  afraid  Mr.  Rodker's 
"  Poems  "  and  Miss  Amy  Lowe's  "  Sword-Blades  and 
Poppy  Seed "  would  never  receive  my  comments. 
Prussian  artillery — we  are  told — is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, but  its  effects  are  comparatively  slight  beside 
those  of  Prussian  history  and  biography;  and  I  should 
like  to  warn  all  other  innocent  persons  from  the  dangerous 
paths  I  have  been  pursuing.  Not  only  is  the  history  of 
Qermany  an  inextricable  confusion — being  the  history  of 
fourteen  kingdoms,  thirty-seven  princedoms  and  about 
five  million  duchies— but  the  effect  of  reading  ignorant 
(stylistically  speaking)  translations  of  grotesque  German 
historians  is,  as  they  say  in  the  Briga4e,  "  most 
agein'.  "  Which  of  the  politicians  who  govern  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  really  understands  the  history  of  his 
country?  But,  oh,  why  has  no  English  politician  really 
understood  what  is  called  in  the  Press  "The  Prussian 
Menace"?  Was  not  the  knowledge  that  the  Hohen- 
zollems,  ever  since  the  days  when  they  were  Margraves 
of  Brandenburg,  were  brigands  and  condottieri ;  that  in 
the  days  of  the  "Great  Elector,"  Prussia's  standing  army 
was  second  only  to  that  of  Frauice ;  that  the  policy,  of 
Prussia  has  been  always  brutal,  militarist  and  singularly 
mendacious  (as  witness  Frederic,  ironically  called  the 
"Great") ;  that  Prussia  bullied  the  other  German  States 
into  unwilling  submissioa  to  its  hegemony,  stole 
Sohl«swig-HoUt«ia,  crushed  Austria  and,  as  Swinburne 


politely  put  it,  "  whol^d^"  France,  all  by  a  system  of 
medisBval  militarism — was  not  this  knowledge,  which  out 
be  obtained,  or  rather  divined  (for  all  history  boob 
are  mostly  written  in  the  interests  of  Prussia)  from  his- 
tory books,  was  not  this  knowledge  sufficient  to  prepare 
our  politicians  and  authors,  whose  plain  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  for  eventualities,  not  in  a  "  Daily  Mair'-BUtiA. 
ford-Harrison  way,  but  calmly  and  efficiently  ?  But  tliste 
is  no  use  spouting ;  we  have  all  been  reading  French  and 
Italian,  when  we  ought  to  have  kept  an  eye  on  PniBuu 
philosophy — it  would  have  been  a  bore,  but  some  of  us 
would  have  been  better  prepared  for  what  has  hap- 
pened. .  .  . 

When  one's  mind  is  filled  with  that  sort  of  stuff,  when 
the  most  bloody  battles  of  the  world  are  taking  place  a 
few  miles  away,  it  needs  a  certain  amount  of  phlegm— 
which  I  frankly  don't  possess — to  be  able  to  write  pre- 
cisely and  dogmatically  on  the  latest  Anglo-American 
literary  productions.  But  I  have  kept  two  French  tags 
in  my  hea^l — one  from  Taine  and  the  other  from  a  private 
correspondent — -which  seem  to  me  to  make  excellent 
epigraphs  for  these  two  books,  and  to  make  a  sort  of  peg 
for  a  criticism.  The  first  (Taine's)  is  "le  laid  est  beau 
peut^tre,  mais  le  beau  est  plus  beau."  And  the  second 
is  "Ne  laisBons  pas  mourir  la  tradition  des  libres 
esprits."  Miss  Lowell's  book  of  poems,  I  think,  deserves 
to  have  the  first  on  its  title-page,  because  she  obviously 
has  not  been  content  to  observe  merely  the  rusty  tin- 
cans  and  comer-lots  of  life,  but  has  tried  to  put  down 
what  she  found  to  be  "  beautiful."  And  Mr.  Bodker, per- 
haps, deserves  the  other.  At  least,  he  is  free  of  the 
tyranny  of  Academism ;  whether  he  is  free  from  the 
tyranny  of  extreme  revolution  seems  to  me  doubtful. 
But  he  is  undoubtedly  a  person  who  cares  more  for  rebel- 
lion in  the  arts  than  for  anything  else ;  whereas,  Misi 
Lowell,  though  occasionally  quite  Celtic  in  her  technique, 
cares  primarily  for  beauty. 

It  is  easy  to  see  with  which  my  artistic  sympathies 
most  lie. 

Criticism  in  the  end  is  merely  an  expression  of  personal 
sympathy.  It  is  obvious  to  see  this  if  you  reflect  on  the 
criticisms  which  you  have  found  mo«t  interesting  to  read 
— in  almost  every  case  they  interest  not  because  of  their 
accurate  judgments  and  "  placings,"  but  because  they 
expressed  the  critic's  particular  sympathies.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  put  in  this  article  all  thai:  stuff 
about  Prussia,  because  it  explains  the  drift  of  my  sym- 
pathies at  the  moment  of  writing.  And  the  two  quota- 
tions show  the  same  thing. 

I  am  not  quite  conceited  enough  to  believe  that  my 
literary  sympathies  at  this  moment  are  in  themselvei 
sufficient  to  interest  anybody,  but  I  believe  them  to  be 
symptomatic  of  what  a  good  many  people  are  feeling 
now.  I  suppose  it  is  all  a  matter  of  education  and  early 
influences,  but,  speaking  for  myself,  I  should  say  that  the 
effect  of  the  present  war — the  effect,  I  mean,  on  my  taStB" 
in  general — has  been  to  confirm,  and  stimulate  my  natural 
feeling  for  the  Latin  nations,  for  Latin  art  and  for  Latin 
literature.  And — at  least  in  European  art — I  have  a  oo^ 
responding  dislike  for  non-Latin  productions. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  a  bdok,  like  Mr. 
Rodker's,  whose  tradition  is  so  clearly  Snavonic,  is  a 
book  produced  by  the  spread  of  Prussian  ideals— thonrf* 
I  think  it  might  be  argued  that  this  is  so.  I  am  not  goins 
to  say  this,  because  I  would  have  to  write  many  articles 
and  engage  in  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  prove  my  point 
For  this  reason,  instead  of  looking  on  Mr.  Eodker  as  * 
Slav  indirectly  and  perfectly  unconsciously  acted  on  by 
Prussian  theories  of  art  (I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Vtat- 
siao  mania  for  abstractions),  I  am  content  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  revolutionary.  Indeed,  though  I  personally 
detest  his  kind  of  art,  and  have  no  use  for  a  man  who 
can  write  lines  like  : 

"  white  perfection,  black  and  immobile  " ; 
yet  I  shall  be  extremely  sorry  if  Mr.  Rodker  does  n"*.*'? 
the  money  and  support  that  he  wants  for  his  theatriOT 
experiments.  He  is  perfectly  justified  in  demanding  to« 
right  to  experimient,  at  least ;  and  however  un-Lstih  M 
may  be,  I  hereby  promise  to  come  to  his  first  nigh'  *" 
to  buy  my  seat.  .  .  . 


But  he  is  all  vagueness  and  useless  reaction  to  primi- 
jjyjgBi,  all  woody  edges,  and,  lastly,  he  is  careless  of 
eithetic  effect.  Like  all  beginners  in  vers  libre,  he  tends 
to  write  his  lines  too  short,  the  effect  on  the  reader  being 
unpleasantly  jerky.  If  Mr.  Rodker  would  write  some 
poems  in  the  style  of  Paul  Fort — as  Miss  Lowell  has  done 
—the  extraordinary  limpidity  and  ease  of  this  form 
(bordering  on  the  facile,  I  admit),  he  would  see,  I  think, 
what  I  mean.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  rather  careless 
of  style,  and  if  his  work  is  unable  to  bear  close  technical 
severity,  we  must  give  him  at  least  the  praise  due  to  his 
merits.  He  has  attempted — in  the  rather  prevailing  and 
certainly  conunendable  fashion — to  give  some  sort  of 
poetic  form  to  his  impressions  of  modem  life.  He  does 
this  by  all  sorts  of  half-instinctive  and  sometimes  puerile 
dodges— vague  sentences,  suggestions,  violent  contrasts, 
rows  of  dots,  single  words  printed  in  columns  thus — but,  t 
thank  Heaven,  he  avoids  the  American  newspaper  head- 
line type  and  the  "  ideograph,"  both  inexpressible 
puerilities  of  discontented  mediocrity. 

Now,  I  think  everyone  who  has  read  my  articles  here, 
will  know  of  my  sympathies  with  the  tradition  of  Greek 
Doetry.  I  find  that  tradition  in  Miss  Lowell's  work,  for 
her  tradition  is  French,  which  is  Latin,  which  is  Greek 
(with  a  difference).  I  have  no  doubt  that — so  uncritical 
are  the  times — if  her  work  and  Mr.  Rodker's  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  reviewer  they  will  be  treated  as 
belonging  to  the  same  school.  As  I  have  indicated,  they 
are  at  the  antipodes.  Miss  LoweU's  work  has  at  least  a 
strong  tendency  towards  the  "hard  edges"  and  preci- 
sion, which  are  so  dear  to  the  Hellenic  tradition.  She  is 
logical  and  common-sensical,  where  Mr.  Rodker  is 
illogical  and  nonsensical.  (For,  be  it  spoken  humbly,  I 
hold  it  to  be  both  illogical  and  nonsensical  to  speak  of 
"white  perfection,  black  and  immobile."  It  is  a  primary 
notice  for  both  logic  and  common-sense  that  what  is 
black  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  white.  I  know  Mr.  Rodker 
didn't  mean  to  suggest  that  it  was,  but  his  words  easily 
bear  that  interpretation). 

Miss  Lowell's  creative  tradition  is,  then,  Latin;  but, 
unhappily,  her  critical  tradition — in  that  most  difficult 
branch  known  as  self-criticism- — is  not  Latin  at  all.  Both 
she  and  Mr.  Rodker  permit  themselves  to  publish  poems 
over  which  they  will  presently  gnash  their  teeth  at  the 
thought  of  there  being  published.  I  have  said  so  many 
nasty  things  about  Mr.  Rodker's  really  interesting  little 
book  that  I  will  only  "  go  for  "  Miss  Lowell  in  this  parti- 
cular respect.  The  poem — so-called  of  "  The  Great 
Adventure  of  Max  Break,"  is  a  very  sorry  performance, 
1  do  not  envy  Miss  Lowell  its  authorship,  of  course,  I 
admit  that  if  I  possessed  the  original  manuscript  of  "  The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes  "  I  should  be  tempted  to  do  the  same 
sort  of  thing  or  one  better  myself.  Miss  Lowell  has  added 
aline  and  jiggered  the  rhymes  of  the  Spenserian  stanza : 
TBBult,  horror.  Besides  this  unfortunate  essay  fn  the 
style  of  John  Keats,  she  has  a  Masefleld-Morrison  story 
of  "  Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seeds,"  and  another  little 
story  called  "  The  Shadows."  Now,  Miss  LoweU  may  be 
many  things,  but  she  is  not  a  fool.  And  there  is  nothing 
foolish  about  these  narrative  poems.  The  funda^ 
mental  idea,  the  plot  of  each  is  excellent  and  original ;  a 
P>od  deal  of  the  detail  is  both  beautiful  and  well-placed. 
But  the  cadence— that  infallible  key  to  the  value  of 
poetry— the  cadence  is  very  often  neither  original  nor 
Beautiful.  Cadence,  which  is  primarily  the  expression 
of  mdividual  emotion,-  may  be  ruined  by  inadequate  tech- 
nique as  well  aa  by  insufficient  emotion.  But  I  think 
Mjsb  Lowell  has,  amongst  other  things,  a  distinct  future 
M  a  writer  of  narrative  poems.  If  I  might  do  so  without 
Hipearing  offensive,  I  would  bag  Miss  Lowell  to  take  any 

™ese  three  poenu  and  write  it  in  simple  prose.    And 

granted  the  emotion — I  believe  she  could  make  them 
*U  three  beautiful  poems,  if  she  wrote  them  either  in 
jnymed  prose  (like  "  In»  CaaUe  ")  or  in  rhymed  vers 
„  ?u'  '"i"'^'"  ^^  Mr.  Hueffer'a  "  Heaven  "  and  his  poem 
on  the  Belgians. 

Miss  Lowell's  short  vers  libre  poems  are  sometimes 
wremely  good.  She  ha»— besides  her  Qallio  training- 
aoD  *"•    *^  ***  eloquence,  a  sense  of  rhythm,  a  sensitive 

PPreciation  of  beauty,  irony,  and  a  facility  in  coining 


new  images.  She  is  very  fertile,  and  1  firmly  believe 
that  no  one  can  be  a  good  poet  whose  brain  is  not  teem- 
ing with  new  ideas  and  new  forms.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
person  so  gifted  not  to  write  very  excellently  sometimes 
and  always  readably.  Not  to  waste  space  in  quotations, 
I  would  mention  these  short  poems  as  especially  beauti- 
ful, "  Miscast  L,"  "  Miscast  H.,"  "  Music  in  a  Garden," 
"The  Taxi,"  "The  Tree  of  Scarlet  Berries,"  and  for 
irony  "  The  Epitaph  of  a  Young  Poet." 

At  this  moment  when  I  was  coming  back  to  Mr. 
Rodker  to  give  some  quotations  of  his  work,  I  find  that  I 
have  left  his  book  in  the  train,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to 
get  another  copy.  However,  The  Eqoist  has  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  printing  some  of  his  work,  and  I  hope 
niost  of  the  readers  of  this  will  recollect  his  poetry  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  illustrate  my  remarks  from  their 
memory  of  his  work.  This  is  particularly  unfortunate, 
aa  I  wanted  to  quote  one  poem  in  full— the  second  poem 
of  the  book— which  strock  me  as  extremely  good  though 
a  little  in  the  style  of  the  late  'nineties: — 

"And  down  go  the  dead  things  ever 
Down  to  the  sea." 

I  am  afraid  that  my  discursiveness  on  the  subject  of 
Prussia  and  the  Helletoic  tradition  have  rather  cut  me 
down  for  space,  but  before  ending  this  cursory  survey, 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  Miss  Lowell's  essays,  in  the 
form  of  poetry  which  has  been  employed  by  Paul  Fort. 
Her  poem,  "In  a  Castle,"  though  perhaps  inspired  by 
Fort's  "Henri  HI.,"  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  Its 
peculiar  atmosphere  impresses  me  more  than  that  of  any 
modem  poem  I  have  read  for  a  long  time.  And  no  one 
need  worry  about  Paul  Fort's  having  been  first;  Miss 
Lowell  has  made  the  form  her  own.  Of  the  other  two 
poems  in  this  manner,  "The  Forsaken,"  is  good,  but 
slightly  uninteresting  in  matter,  while  "The  Basket" 
is  as  good  or  better  than  "In  a  Castle."  I  would  re- 
conmiend  all  young  poets  to  study  these  poems  atten- 
tively; I  think  they  open  up  considerable  chances  for 
development  in  English.  I  am  not  a  bit  ashamed  to 
confess  that  I  have  myself  imitated  Miss  Lowell  in  this, 
and  produced  a  couple  of  works  in  the  same  style. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks,  I  will  quote  part  of  "In 
a  Castle"  : — 

"  Over  the  yawning  chimney  hangs  the  fog.  Drip- 
hiss — drip — hiss — fall  the  raindrops  on  the  oaken  log 
which  bums  and  steams,  and  smokes  the  ceiling  beams. 
Drip — hiss — the  rain  never  stops. 

"  The  wide  state  bed  shivers  beneath  its  velvet  cover- 
let. Above,  dim,  in  the  smoke,  a  tarnished  coronet 
gleams  dully.  Overhead,  hammers  and  chinks  the  rain. 
Fearfully  wails  the  wind  down  distant  corridors,  and 
there  comes  the  swish  and  si^  of  rushes  lifted  off  the 
floors.  The  arras  blows  sideways  out  from  the  wall, 
and  then  falls  back  again. 

"It  is  my  lady's  key,  confided  with  nraoh  isuimingr" 
whisperingly.  He  enters  on  a  sob  of  wind,  which  gutters 
the  candles  almost  to  swaling.  The  fire  flutters  and 
drops.  Drip — ^hiss — the  rain  never  stops.  He  shuts-  the 
door.  The  rushes  fall  again  to  stillness  along  the  floor. 
Outside,  the  wind  goes  wailing." 

Well,  in  spito  of  the  "swaling"  and  the  little  touch 
of  Keats  (devil  take  him  !)  and  the  slight  bit  of  Fort,  I 
still  consider  that  a  most  admirable  induction  to  a  most 
admirable  poem,  and  if  I  had  written  it  I  should  have 
felt  certain  of  a  place  in  the  anthologies,  at  least,  and  I 
should  have  continued  writing  with  considerably  more 
elan  than  I  do  now. 


THE    SONGS    OF    MALDOROR 

By  Tbs  Comte  ns  LjLvraxxuotn. 
L  (eotiHimtd) 

"  1  HAVE  not  finished  my  chapter.    Let  us  make  use  of 

J.  the  last  flickerings  of  the  lamp;  there  is  hardly 
any  more  oil.      Let  each  of  us  finish  hia  work  .    .    ," 

The  child  cried  out: 

"O,  if  God  would  only  let  us  live." 

"Fair  angel,  oome  to  me;  you  shall  wander  in  the 
fields  from  morning  until  evening.;  you  shall  do  no  work.- 
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My  magnificent  palace  is  built  with  walls  of  silver,  with 
columns  of  gold  and  with  portals  of  diamonds.  You  shall 
go  to  sleep  when  you  wish  to  the  sound  of  heavenly 
music.  And  when  the  eun  climbs  high  with  blinding 
light  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  lark  carries  her  song 
far  out  of  sight  into  the  sky,  you  shall  still  linger  on 
your  couch.  And  when  you  tire  of  that  you  shall  walk 
upon  the  most  sumptuous  carpets,  and  you  shall  con- 
stantly be  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  fragrant  flowers." 

"  It  is  time  that  body  and  spirit  eleep.  Htand,  mother, 
upon  your  strong  ankles.  Let  your  tired  fingers  drop  the 
needle  from  your  heavy  work." 

"  Oh,  how  happy  your  life  will  be !  I  will  give  you  a 
magic  ring;  when  you  turn  the  ruby,  you  will  become 
invisible  like  the  princes  in  the  fairy  tales." 

"Put  your  needle  and  thread  away  in  the  cupboard, 
and  I  wUl  arrange  my  papers." 

"When  you  turn  it  back  again  you  will  reappear  once 
more,  as  nature  meant  you  to  be,  O  young  magician, 
because  I  love  you  and  long  to  make  you  happy." 

"  Go  away,  whoever  you  are  ;  Jo  not  grasp  me  by  the 
shoulders." 

"  My  son,  do  not  go  to  sleep  yet  cradled  in  the  dreams 
of  childhood ;  you  have  not  said  your  prayers,  and  your 
clothes  are  not  carefully  folded  on  the  chair  .  .  .  kneel 
down.  Eternal  Creator  of  the  worlds,  you  show  your 
inexhaustible  goodness  even  in  the  smallest  things." 

"  Do  you  not  love  clear  streams  where  thousands 
of  little  fishes  glide  away — red,  blue  and  silver?  You 
shall  catch  them  with  a  net,  so  beai^tiful,  that  they  shall 
swim  into  it  of  their  own  will.  You  shall  see  brilliant 
pebbles  from  the  surface,  more  polished  than  marble." 

"Mother,  see  these  claws;  I  am  frightened;  but  my 
conscience  is  calm  for  I  have  nothing  with  which  to 
reproach  myself." 

"  You  see  us,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  crushed  by  the 
thought  of  your  greatness.  If  any  proud  fancies  creep 
into  our  imagination,  we  will  cast  them  out  with  the 
saliva  of  disdain,  and  make  you  the  irremissible 
sacrifice." 

"  You  shall  bathe  there  with  little  girls,  who  will  clasp 
you  in  their  arms.  When  you  come  from  your  bath, 
they  will  twine  wreaths  about  you— roses  and  carnations. 
They  have  transparent  butterfly  wings,  and  long  waving 
hair,  which  floats  about  their  lovely  foreheads."' 

"  Even  though  your  palace  is  more  beautiful  than 
crystal,  I  shall  not  leave  this  house  to  follow  you.  I 
believe  that  you  are  an  impostor.  It  is  not  good  to 
desert  ones  parents.  I  am  not  an  ungrateful  son.  And 
your  little  girls  are  not  as  beautiful  as  my  mother's  eyes." 

"  All  our  life  is  spent  in  songs  to  your  glory.  It  has 
been  so  until  now ;  it  will  always  be  so,  even  until  the 
moment  wnen  we  receive  the  command  from  you  to  leave 
this  earth." 

"  They  will  obey  your  least  sign  azra  wiH  think  of 
nothing  but  your  pleasure.  If  you  want  a  bird  which 
never  alights,  they  will  bring  it  to  you.  If  you  should 
wish  the  chariot  of  snow,  which  carries  you  to  the  sim 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  they  would  bring  it  to  you. 
What  would  they  not  bring  you  1  They  would  even  bring 
you  the  winged  stag  who  is  as  tall  ae  a  tower.  He  is 
hidden  in  the  moon,  and  from  his  tail  little  birds  of  all 
kinds  hang  from  ribb<Mis  of  silk.  Listen  to  me 
.    .     .  listen  to  me." 

"Do  what  you  will,  but  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  my 
prayer  to  summon  help.  Although  your  body  vanish, 
when  I  try  to  drive  it  away,  b«  sure  of  this — I  am  not 
afraid  of  you." 

"  Nothing  is  wonderful  to  me,  if  it  be  not  as  a  flame, 
breathed  from  a  pure  heart." 

"  Think  of  what  I  have  said  or  you  will  repent  of  it 
later." 

"  Father  in  heaven,  avert  the  evil  which  may  fall  upon 
our  house." 

"Will  yon  not  go,  eril  spirit t" 

"Save  this  dear  wife  who  has  comforted  me  in  ay 
sorrows  .     .     ." 

"  Since  you  reject  m«,  I  shall  make  you  weep  and 
grind  ybur  teeth,  like  a  hanged  man." 

"And  this  dear  boy  whose  lips  scarcely  p*rt  to  the 
kiMM  of  the  dawn  of  Ute." 


'Mother,  he  is  strangling  me  .  .  .  father  helo 
me  ...    I  cannot  breathe    .    .    .    your  blessing- 

A  great  ironical  cry  rises  in  the  air.  See  how  the 
eagles,  stunned,  drop  from  the  high  clouds,  turning  upon 
themselves,  literally  thunderstruck  by  the  columns  of 
air." 

"  His  heart  has  stopped  beating  .  .  .  and  she  too 
is  dead  along  with  the  fruit  of  her  body  ..."  my 
wife  ...  my  son  ...  I  remember  a  long  time 
ago  I  was  a  husband  and  a  father." 


MORE  WAR  POETRY. 


IN  my  last  article  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  effect 
of  a  certain  anthology  of  war  poetry  might  not  alto- 
gether be  lest  on  the  German  sense  of  humour.  Such 
a  criticism  cannot  be  levelled  at  "  Songs  and  Sonnets 
for  Elngland  in  War  Time,"  which,  I  am  told,  represents 
Mr.  John  Lane's  selection  of  fifty  soul-stirring  dittiea 
for  England  in  this  waur.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  a  book 
of  Britannia  wares,  which  no  one  but  a  true  blue-blood 
Briton  could  appreciate.  The  coVer  proclaims  the  fact 
Bed-hued,  it  presents  to  us  the  Goddess  of  our  Isle, 
brandishing  in  right  hand  a  huge  sword  (to  the  imminent 
peril  of  her  haughty  Athenian  crest),  and  in  her  left 
the  balances  of  Justice,  so  tiny  that  the  most  confirmed 
adherent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  "will  to  Power"  need 
not  cavil.  Two  lion-headed  tobacco  canisters,  or,  per- 
haps, tea  canisters,  support  the  glorious  apparition.  Are 
we  disheartened  at  the  outset  1  The  answer  is, 
emphatically  in  the  negative. 

Most  of  the  reviewers  seem  to  have  been  so  awed 
by  this,  by  the  firm  (not  to  say,  haughty)  demeanour  of 
the  Introduction,  which  pcoclaims  the  poet  as  "  prophet, 
champion  and  consoler,"  and  by  the  unashamed  "Alpha- 
betical List  of  Authors,"  that  they  sought  no  further. 
Let  me  not  follow  their  example. 

I  open  these  pag^s  at  random  (how  can  one  tackle 
such  a  vast  and  heaving  sea  of  poetry  V),  and  I  find  the 
following : — 

"TO  FRANCE. 
"  Those  who  have  stood  for  thy  cause  when  the  darkwss 
around  thee, 
Those   who    have   pierced  through   the   shadows  and 

shining  have  found  thee, 
Those  who  have  held  to  their  faith  in  thy  courage  and 

power, 
Thy   spirit,   thy  honour,   thy  strength   of   a  terrible 

hour." 
There  are  fourteen  lines  of  this,  and  the  "Westmin- 
ster Gazette"  printed  it!    Doubtless  France  ought  to 

feel  gratefuL  

On  the  next  page  my  eye  is  caught  idly  by  the  name 

of   Stephen   Phillips.     We  have  all  heard  of  Stephen 

Phillips.     Mr.   Phillips  is  evidently  a  foreigner  who  i« 

trying  desperately  to  write  English,  and  not  succeeding. 

"  There  is  a  hush  before  the  thunder- jar 

When  white  the  steeples  against  purple  stand: 
There  is  a  hush  when  night  with  star  on  star 
Goes  ashen  on  the  summer  like  a  brand." 
This  last  line  puzzles  me  sorely.    I  am  tempted  to  otter 
a  reward  to  anyone  who  can  undecipher  its  meanmg. 
"Stillness  more  fraught  than  any  thunder-roll, 
Dawn  European  with  a  redder  wing." 
Is   this   Greek  or  Hebrew,   or  is  Mr.   Phillips  aam 
"  having  ust " 

The  random  method  does  not  seem  to  work.  I  *»«" 
back  to  the  Alphabetical  List  of  Authors  for  c*"^ 
tion,  and  discover  the  name  of  Thomas  Hardy.  B^ 
Hardy  wrote  "Judo  the  Obscure"  and  "Tess'  sW 
"The  Trampwoman's  Tragedy."  This  is  how  he  l«" 
hiauall  go  now : — 

"  What  of  the  faith  and  fire  within  ns 
Men  who  march  aw^ 
£re  the  barn-cocks  say 
Night  is  growing  gray,  , 

To  hazards  whence  no  tears  can  win  nsl 


Pause  for  emotion.  Poor  devils — think  of  soldiers 
marching  to  such  a  tune  as  this ! 

"  la  it  a  purblind  prank,  O  think  you, 

Friend  with  the  musing  eye     i;  t         ,  j 
That  a  man  may  try  '       ■   * 

And  write  such  inane  driveltry  1 " 

I  abandon  Mr.  Hardy  without  regrets,  and  resume  my 
weary  skirmish  through  these  pages.  Now  and  then 
certain  fragments  assail  me : 

" Lived  in  days  of  old  a  nation: 


Stark  and  sturdy,  valiant  hearted, 
Bich  in  honest,  kindly  manhood, 
Bich  in  tender  womanhood." 

Twelve  stanzas  elapse. 

"Hierarchies  of  priests  before  him 
Moved  through  ponderous  William  Archer, 
Headed  by  the  Archimandrite 
Of  the  far-famed  'Daily  News.'" 

Two  more  pages   and  we   emerge    to   the   trimnphant 

conclusion : 

"  Can  we  crush  this  Idol  1    Never 
Doubt  it !  for  a  mightier  Godhead, 
Ancient,  awful,  fights  on  our  side, 
And  its  name  is  Nemesis." 
Q.E.D. 
Truly  it  is  said : 

"  Deep  beneath  the  fallen  years. 
Slain  by  glittering  foemen's  spears. 
With  empty  hands  and  a  brow  uncrowned 
To  our  native  land  our  hearts  we  turn 
By  snares  encompassed  round." 

Some  of  these  snares,  however,  are  scarcely  of  German 
contriving.    And  although  England  may  cry— 

"I  summon  to  battle  from  plain  and  hill 

From  woodland  and  fen  and  dale. 
From  my  reeking  towns  and  my  greyhound  downs, 
My  men  to  be  cast  in  the  scale." 

Some  will  never  answer  that  call  until  they  discover 
why  every  town  must  be  "  reeking  "  and  what  are  really 
"greyhound  downs."    Also,  though  England  may  go— 
"  Forth,  then,  to  front  the  peril  of  the  deep 
With  smiling  lips  and  in  your  eyes  the  light. 
Steadfast  and  confident,  of  those  who  keep 
Their  storied  scutcheon  bright." 
A  few  unregenerate   and  unennobled  individuals  may 
wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  verse  writers  cease 
caJJmg  the  German  Ocean  "the  deep,"  and  whether  a 
stoned  scutcheon"   is  an  adequate  description  of  a 
Mighthood  obtained,  through  subscription  to  th»  Secret 
rarty  Funds. 

Such  blemishes  are  what  endear  the  hearts  of  all  of 
M  to  England.  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling,  whose  poem  is 
nearly  the  last  here,  voices  this  sentiment  very  well. 
«•  K.iphng,  by  the  way,  has  written  "If,"  which  is  a 
xreat  favourite  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's: 
If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  nor  lose  your  virtue 
0-      ,,  (Oh,  nursemaids !) 

r  walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the  common  touch 
If     .,,  ('He  touched  me  for  a  shilling'),} 

neitnar  foes  nor  tnmty  friends  can  hurt  you,  v 

a"  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much 
If  hi.^  i    i  ('  sc"^  ot  paper ') 

Wifh^''^   '™P*y  tumpty  tumty  tumty, 
g^^  tumty  tumty  tumty  tumty  turn,"  etc.,  etc,  aie. 

nZ]^"'    ^'P'"»8    modwtdy   oontsnts    himself   with 

"weetly  questioning 

^  "Who  dies  if  England  live?" 

Cm^^*""  ^j  ^**  question— if  I  were  Czar  or  Press 


«oqZl  ^"^'^  H"'  "^  *•»«  P°«t»  °*  Engl«.d  who  have 
^i  a  popular  reputation." 

'',  Sd*'  "?u^\  ^°^^  remain,"  as  William  Watson  has 

»<  annir. '.  •  "'f"®"  caU  he  rouses  the  sleeping  soul 

«""      m  Eome,  Carthaae.  Venioe.   or  Enirl«nd. 


In  Athens,  China,  or  France,  the  poet,  having  no 
sleepmg  soul  of  Empire  to  rouse,  devotes  himself  to 
mere  poetzy. 

IE' 

Besides  the  books  I  have  already  dealt  with,  there 
are  other  volumes  of  war  poetry  on  the  market.  There 
IS,  for  example,  "  Bemember  Louvain  !  "  which-  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Methuen.  In  this  yellow-hued  concoc- 
tion, Milton  18  made  to  write  on  the  Sa«k  of  Louvain, 
and  Wordsworth  on  General  Leman.  The  titles  are 
changed,  that  is  all.  Why  the  text  should  have  been 
kept  sacrosanct  I  cannot  explain.  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  E.  V.  Lucas,  who  is  editor  of  this  compila- 
tion, that  he  introduce  in  the  next  edition  a  few 
skilfully  interpolated  references  to  "It's  a  Long  Way 
to  Tipperary  "  in  the  text  of  the  "  Happy  Warrior,"  and 
make  John  of  Gaunt  exclaim : — 

"We  do  not  seek  the  fight,  but  if  it  happens, 
We  have,  by  jingo,  ships  and  men  and  money. 
CJome  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms 
And  we  shall  shock  them." 

"  Lord  God  of  Battles  "  (Cope  and  Fenwick,  1/-  net)  is  ' 
in  every  way  the  antithesis  of  this.     The  cover  is  sober 
brown,  and  the  title  is  due  to  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley. 
The  paper  is  good.    There  is  a  judicious  mingling  of  new 
and  old. 

Among  the  modems,  I  pause  to  cull  the  following  :— 

"  Husbands  and  brothers  draw  your  swords  to  fight 
Beneath  this  banner  to  defend  your  right ; 
Think  of  the  hearts  that  for  your  glory  sigh. 
Think  of  the  angel  leaning  from  the  sky." 

"  The  Angel  "  is  doubtless  a  euphemism  for  the  Taube 
aeroplane,  irreverently  styled  by  Thomas  Atkins,  "  The 
Bird." 

Here  is  something— what  shall  I  say?— more  Parlia- 
mentary, more  impressive  in  its  delivery : — 

"  Has  ever  weakness  won  esteem. 
Or  counts  it  as  a  prized  ally  1 
They  who  have  read  in  history  deem 
It  ranks  among  the  slavish  fry. 
Whose  claim  to  live  justiciary  fates  deny." 

Mark  the  periwigged  manner,  the  debating  club 
adjective.  German  culture,  look  to  your  laurels !  Where 
is  Bemhardi  now  1 

"  The  grandeur  of  her  deeds  recall ; 
Look  on  her  face  so  kindly  fair; 
This  Britain !  and  were  she  to  fall, 
Mankind  would  breathe  a  rarer  air, 
(Whoa!  Stop,  Pegasus!) 


m  Some,  Carthage,  Venice,  or  England. 


The  nations  miss  a  light  of  leading  rare." 
"Mr.  Meredith,  K.C.,  was  observed  to  display  strong 
signs  of  emotion  as  he  brought  his  peroration  to  a  close. 

In  a  voice  almost  stifled " 

The  next  page  provides  us  with  contrast. 

^'  ■'■'-■  " HAPPY. ENGLANDt^- 

•'  ■'■'  '  ~       :..■    .    I 

" Now  each  man's  mind  ail  Europe  is;  ■  '   < 
Courage  and  fear  in  dread  array 
Daze  every  heart;  O  grave  and  wise,  :_. 

Abide  in  hope  the  judgment  day." 

Courage  and  fear;  dread  array;  grave  and  wise;  judg- 
ment day— this  writer  must  have  dipped  his  pen  in  a 
watering-pot,  and  taken  a  cold  shower  bath  before 
sitting  down  to  his  desk. 

"Bemember  happy  England;  keep 
For  her  bright  cause  thy  latest  breath. 
Her  peace  that  long  had  lulled  arieep 
May  now  exact  the  sleep  of  death." 

Precisely.  Mr.  De  la  Mare  has  written  the  most 
deadly  war  poem  that  I  have  ever  read. 

We  are  lifted  from  tiiit  by   the  dithyrambic   "Farm 
Hand  "  (not  by  Mr.  Frost). 
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"Tune's  mists !    From  hearts  like  this  where  the  Diyins 
Inviolable  fire  has  dumbly  burned, 
Their  honour  soared !    Finding  no  kindred  spark 
To  leap  from  heart  to  heart — a  running  fire, 
Theirs  had  been  but  a  torch  in  the  lonely  night — 
The  flaming  war-cry  of  a  great  desire — 
A  moment  lifted — swiftly  overturned." 

Shade  of  Philoxenus ! 

We  An  hurled  straightway  from  this  to  the  awe- 
inspiring  : 

"  Smite  England,  to  the  tramp  of  marching  men — 
The  rhjrthmic  heart-beat  of  a  world  in  pain — 
Smite,  hip  and  thigh,  with  flashing  steel,  and  then 

Unfurl  thy  peaceful  banners  once  again. 
The  Lord  of  Iron  and  blood  no  more 
Shall  shroud  God's  sky  with  diabolic  gloom." 
And  to  the  eveiL  ntore  awe-inspiring : 

"  Where  is  the  field  I  must  play  the  man  on? 
O  welcome  there,  their  steel  or  can-non. 
Immortal  beauty  is  death  with  duty, 
If  under  her  banner  I  fall  for  her  honor." 

And  to  the  most  awe-inspiring  of  all : 

"You  spied  for  the  Day,  you  lied  for  the  Day, 
And  woke  the  Day's  red  spleen. 
Monster  who  asked  God's  aid  divine, 
Then  strewed  His  seas  with  the  ghastly  mine. 
Not  all  J;he  waters  of  the  Rhine 
Can  wash  thy  foul  hands  clean." 

As  Coleridge  said  long  ago:  "The  Bhine  washes 
Cologne;  but  who  washes  the  Rhine  1"  "Waking  the 
Day's  red  spleen"  must  indeed  be  a  difficult  operation. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  Kaiser  attempting  it. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  past  popular  novelists, 
"highbrow"  novelists,  modernist  clerics,  Jesuit  priests, 
and  the  rest.  But  the  Bath  railway  porter  makes  up  for 
all.     "Poemi    Yessir.    One  penny.    Thank  ye,  sir." 

To  turn  to  the  ancients : 

"If  you  be  fearful,  then  must  we  be  bold, 
Our  Britain  cannot  salve  a  tyrant  o'er." 

Neither  can  I  salve  a  bad  poet  o'er. 

"  First  pledge  our  Queen  this  solemn  night. 
Then  drink  to  England,  every  guest  ; 
That  man's  the  best  Cosmopolite 
Who  loves  his  native  country  best." 

Haric  to  the  great  trumpet  tongue  of  the  Victorian  Era  ! 

"Truth-teller  was  our  England's  Alfred  named." 

With  what  charming  modesty  you  refer  to  yourself, 
my  lord.    But  someone  else  wrote: 

"  The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet 
Are  Ht  imagtn&tion  all  cosipaco. 


The  next  is  a  mere  echo : 

"Not  care  to  live  while  English  homes 
Nestle  in  English  trees. 
And  England's  trident  sceptre  roams 
Her  territorial  seas." 

Oh,  scented  sostp,  chocolate  boxes,  the  village  smithy 
(under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree),  and  all  the  rest ! 
The  last  is  awful : 

"  O  Peace !  and  dost  thou  (doit  tkou)  with  thy  presence 
bless 
The  dwellings  of  this  war-tumtiddle  Isle 
Soothing  with  tumty  brow  our  turn  distress 
Making  the  tumty  kingdom  brif/Ktly  (yes,   brij^tly) 
smile? 

Complete  my  joy— let  not  my  first  wish  fail. 
Let  the  sweet  mountain  nymph  thy  favourite  be." 

Rose-coloared  lamp  shades,  bit  of  providential  gauze 
that  drifts  across  a  naked  laidy's  thighs,  naughty  anec- 
dote whispered  under  the  breath,  cockney  nosing  in 
Shakespeare  and  finding  him  "  awfully  spicy :  nice  bit  of 
O.T.,"  nauseating  sniffer  and  pryer:  John  Keats. 

John  (3ovu>  Fusexxm. 


ST?**  CHINA. 
Byr.T.  & 

MY  rapid  sketch  of  China  would  not  be  complete  il 
I  did  not  have  you  glance  for  a  moment  at  her 
religions.  We  are  the  oldest  civilised  nation  ot 
history,  and  we  have  jweserved  ourselves  aa  a  nation 
these  hundreds  of  years.  No  other  ancient  nation  hiw 
done  that.  Yet  we  have  made  no  progress  in  our  wii- 
gioua  thought;  indeed,  we  have  retrograded  in  many 
respects. 

Confucianism,  with  its  imsurpassed  ethics  and  intellec- 
tual grandeur,  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to  preserve 
Chma.  These  Sacred  Books  of  Confucius  are  free  from 
everything  indecent,  and  when  you  consider  how  our 
nation  reverences  these  works  and  how  little  the  morality 
ot  the  land  exhibits  this  fact,  you  cannot  help  but 
wonder.  One  reason  why  these  works  are  so  ibmly 
grafted  to  the  people  is  because  all  examinations  for  the 
civil  service  are  based  ui>on  these  books.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  same  examinations  through  the  succeaUTe 
ages  has  unified  the  Chinese  mind  to  a  marvellous degne. 

But  in  spite  of  the  excellency  of  Confucianism  tiisre 
has  sprung  up  a  bewildering  variety  of  religions  and 
superstitions.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  them  all. 
There  exist  strange  contradictions,  which  would  appear 
to  you  as  very  amusing,  but  which  seem  to  us  as  very 
natural.  This  incongruity  may  be  partly  explained  by 
considering  the  Chinese  attitude  in  general  toward  the 
gods.  He  believes  that  it  is  better  to  beheve  that  gods 
exist  than  not  to,  because  if  you  do  not  you  may  be 
subjected  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  if,  perchance,  tiiere 
be  any ;  but  if  there  are  no  gods,  then  there  is  no  harm 
done. 

It  will  give  you  a  headache  when  you  try  to  relate  the 
three  great  religions  of  China :  Confucianism,  Buddhiim 
and  Taoism.  Buddhism  swallowed  Taoism,  Taoism  swal- 
lowed Confucianism,  but  at  last  Confucianism  swallowed 
both  Taoism  and  Buddhism.  Now  these  three  religioni 
are  one,  as  we  say.  A  Chinese  can  belong  to  all  three 
'  if  he  can  afford  it,  otherwise  he  must  be  content  with 
two,  or  even  one,  of  these  spiritual  life  insurances. 
Furthermore,  since  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  a  aoul, 
and  care  little  wbether  we  have  or  not,  you  peritaps 
w<»ider  why  we  take  the  trouble  to  adhere  to  any  religion 
at  all.  I  myself  can  only  explain  it  on  the  groimd  that  a 
little  religion  is  a  good  thing  to  have  around. 

This  union  of  beliefs  in  China  has  so  mixed  up  the 
gods  that  no  one  seems  to  know  just  what  and  how  much 
each  god's  authority  really  is.  This  state  of  affaira  has 
allowed  all  kinds  of  superstition  to  creep  in  contraiyto 
the  truly  great  teaching  of  Confucius.  It  is  claimed  that 
China  exceeds  every  civilised  nation  in  existence  u) 
respect  to  the  varieties  of  her  superstition.  Wealthy 
merchants  and  learned  scholars  are  not  ashamed  ttr  he 
seen,  on  days  set  apart  for  that  service,  worshipping  the 
fox,  the  hedgehog,  the  snake,  and  I  must  not  fail  to  add 
for  the  benefit  of  my  American  audience,  the  common, 
every  -  day,  good  -  for  -  soup  rat.  Sometimes  pnw>y 
imaginary  animals  are  aaked  for  some  blessing,  just  m  " 
this  imaginary  being  had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  gilt*' 

Our  goda  may  even  be  reviled  without  evil  eitects. 
We  can  curse  them  when  they  fail  us.  A  god  was  once 
tried  in  court,  found  guilty,  and  was  punished  by  beo^ 
struck  500  blows.  The  poor  old  divinity  could  not  wifi- 
stand  this  attack ;  he  cracked  and  broke,  and  fin*'''!^ 
into  a  pile  of  dust.  Another  time  the  people  begged  tor 
rain-  No  rain  came.  Then  the  people  dragged  fw'""' 
god  out  of  the  temple  and  placed  him  in  the  hottes' 
place  th«y  could  find,  in  order  to  prove  to  him  tM*" 
was  really  quite  warm  and  that  rain  was  needed  A  g™ 
can  be  deceived.  A  common  method  is  to  sacrifice  oM 
own  head,  by  thrusting  it  through  a  hole  in  the  oB 
provided  tOt  that  purpose.  The  sedate  old  god  from«» 
perch  above  can  look  down  upon  this  head  saamw 
throng  the  table,  and  ie  be»itifully  fooled.  .T***".]^ 
man  withdraws  his  head,  aad  enjoys  ti>e  blessing  W  ■ 
he  haa  sought.  .      ^^, 

Tha  worship  of  th*  OwBid  Prophet  is  an  ^***T^ 
I  lufwM     This  divinity  i*  a  spirit  who  is  at  hoDW  m 


temple  once  a  year.  This  god's  official  business  is  to 
isioim  and  advise  all  who  come  unto  him  with  the  regu- 
lation requests  and  prayers.  After  the  worshipper  is 
through  with  his  request,  he  interprets  the  first  words  he 
hears  within  or  outside  of  the  temple  as  the  reply  of  the 
prophet.  Supposing  the  chance  words,  "  My  clock  is 
out  of  order,"  comes  to  his  ears.  If  he  were  asking 
advice  on  his  marriage,  he  would  probably  interpret  it 
this  way:  "My  prospective  wife  will  be  a  bad  house- 
keeper; nothing  will  be  in  order ;  everything  will  be  like 
the  clock— always  in  disorder.  Therefore  I'll  get  a  new 
giri  on  the  string." 

My  cousin  once  had  a  funny  time  when  she  sought  the 
prophet  for  information  regarding  her  engagement.  Her 
parents  knew  nothing  of  this,  but  the  neighbours  did, 
and  they  stationed  their  children  at  the  temple  to  say 
disagreeable  things  when  she  came  out.  They  did  as 
directed,  and  yelled  at  her,  when  she  was  through  pray- 
ing, this  expression  which  is  horrible  to  a  Chinese 
woman:  "Husband  dies,  wife  lives;  and  husband  lives, 
ffife  dies."  She  rushed  home  sorrowfully,  and  did  what 
any  American  girl  would  do :  she  told  her  mother.  Her 
mother  promptly  advised  her  to  break  the  engagement, 
as  nothing  was  in  store  for  her  but  trouble.  My  cousin 
consented  to  do  this.  But  later  her  brother  came  home, 
and  upon  hearing  the  prophecy,  "  Husband  dies,  wife 
lives,"  shouted  out  "  That's  a  dandy  omen.  You 
couldn't  get  a  better  one.  I'll  explain  it.  You  see  these 
neighbours  are  trying  to  prophesy  trouble  for  her  by 
saying  that  either  she  or  her  husband  will  die.  Now 
m  explain  what  it  really  means. 

"I'll  explain  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy,  '  Husband 
lives,  wife  dies.'  If  this  should  happen  there  could  be 
no  widow,  because  she  has  lived  to  the  end  of  her  life — 
and  that  is  all  which  any  of  us  can  expect.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  a  widower  in  this  instance,  but  there  can 
be  no  widow,  since  she,  the  former  wife,  is  dead.  The 
other  half  of  the  prophecy  is,  '  The  wife  lives,  the  husband 
dies.'  We  will  reason  as  we  did  before.  The  husband 
dies,  hence  therfe  is  no  widower,  as  you  can  readily  see. 
There  may  be  a  widow,  but  we  are  not  considering  that 
now,  as  it  was  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  other  half  of 
the  prophecy.  We  have  proved  that  there  can  be  no 
widow  since  she  is  dead,  and  no  widower  since  he  is  dead ; 
80  we  conclude  that  these  two  will  lead  long  and  happy 
lives  and  die  together-^an  end  to  be  desired."  You 
Americans  do  not,  perhaps,  approve  of  such  reasoning. 
w  a  Chmese,  however,  the  whole  thing  is  quite  logical ; 
and  smce  the  product  of  such  fallacious  reasoning 
saMes  hun  and  adds  to  his  happiness,  why  should  you 
pomt  out  the  errors  in  his  thinking  processes  1 

Ihere  are  many  other  interesting  superstitions  which 
1  cannot  dwell  upon.  This  incoherent  mass  of  religions 
Md  superstitions  is  hindering  China's  progress,  and  I 
n^that  new  religion,  Christianity,  which  is  persistently 
™wag  rtsrff  upon  us,  wiU  in  a  few  years  cover  our  whole 
empire.  With  the  death  of  the  old  and  worthless,  with 
»e  coming  of  the  new  and  powerful,  China  may  some 
toy  become  a  rival  of  your  great  nation. 

umfucianism  has  produced  the  present  China,  and 
cmti  ■  ""^i**^^  preserve  its  identity  through  the  coming 
unes  unless  some  outside  influence  makes  itself  felt, 
of  o?,"""!-  "■^formation.  A  great  many  high  officials 
of  n7  "f  •  *'^^^  *''**  reform  is  unnecessary.  Some 
have  .  •  f"^"*  different  notiona.  After  hearing  what  I 
thin«  1  ^T,'  ^'  ^^  convinced  that  a  new  order  of 
forefl  T^'^l  ^^  established  in  China.  By  many 
of  0^  *  I  ^^®  studied  our  nation  and  the  character 
veiyam  ^nu-""®^*"™  **  considered  impossible.  The 
the  g,.^;  •  *"'*^«se  cuatoms,  the  reverence  for  the  old, 
few  7^''"'  ^'^  ''•»i«h  tt«w  things  are  viewed,  are  a 
"•wtacles       ^'^^^  deterrents,   but  not   unconquerable 

our^taS""*  ^^  reformed  from  within  herself?    Some  of 
tiona^™"?  ^^  *^**  "•"»  «■"•    They  base  their 


asser- 


"tvat  on   fni   U  —      *•»".       *^vj    v<»ov   bucii    nuavir- 

'^s<»ntent«1  •  ^.f"?*""^  »»  this:  When  a  people  grow 
■"Struct  th«m  k  Profinoe,  a  conunittee  is  sent  to 

"oagine  tw    a    '°°'*^  P"»cepts.    Of  counse,  ae  you  may 
""««1  visit       J  ^  "^  ®°*^    ^  failure  means  a  second 
'•  **  remif    .      *  ^^^  *-^"^«  onds  in  nothings    Such 
rssttlt  of  moral  precepts.  ^^ 


Example  seems  to  be  equally  fruitless.  A  governor  of 
a  provmce  attempted  to  prohibit  the  use  of  opium.  He 
pushed  hi«  work  most  vigorously,  yet  he  faUed  because 
his  subordinates  would  not  honestly  discharge  their 
duties.  And  so  it  is  all  through  China :  they  have  one 
method  of  procedure  in  respect  to  reform,  and  no  more. 
Our  proverb,  "  Rotten  wood  cannot  be  carved,"  applies 
to  our  nation.  It  must  be  wholly  cut  away,  aad  new 
material  grafted  upon  the  old  stock.  China  can  never 
be  reformed  from  within. 

Some  imagine  that  China  can  be  reformed  by  diplo- 
macy, that  is,  by  taking  her  into  the  "  sisterhood  of 
nations."  The  leading  nations  have  had  representatives 
m  our  national  capital,  Peking,  for  thirty  years,  and  what 
good  have  they  done?  Others  say  that  China  needs 
unrestricted  trade,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Yet 
you  cannot  blame  us  for  not  throwing  our  doors  wide 
open  when  you  yourselves  have  established  your  Chinese 
immigration  laws  to  restrict  our  intermingling  with  you. 
Commerce  means  money  gain,  and  the  desire  for  money 
leads  to  making  nations  hostile.  The  great  trading 
nations  of  antiquity  were  not  the  best  nations  but  the 
worst. 

You  say,  too,  that  we  need  culture  and  Western 
science.  We  Chinese  have  had  culture  for  hundreds, 
nay  thousands,  of  years.  It  cannot  reform  us.  Science 
we  are  undoubtedly  in  need  of.  But  will  it  exert  an 
advantageous  moral  influence  over  my  nation,  Chinese 
character  being  what  it  is  ?  Residence  in  your  land  for 
years  has  made  me  see  these  iJiings,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  I  remain  still  a  devoted  subject  to  my  fatherland. 
Railroads,  telegraph,  and  a  strong  currency  system  will 
regenerate  China,  I  hear  on  all  sides.  It  is  not  so. 
These  institutions  would  give  rise  to  new  abuses.  You 
Americans  have  your  railroad  scandals,  your  postal 
scandals,  all  kinds  of  scandals.  What  would  be  the 
result  of  your  modem  industrial  aids  in  China  whUe  her 
national  character  remains  the  same?  Would  the  ballot 
box  be  effectual  in  reducing  China's  internal  suffering 
and  correcting  the  mismanagement  of  her  government  ? 

No,  these  institutions  developed  by  your  Western 
civilisation  will  not  raise  China  to  a  place  among  you. 
To  reform  my  nation  you  must  reach  and  purify  the 
springs  of  character.  What  China  needs  is  righteous- 
ness :  it  IS  absolutely  necessary  that  she  have  a  know- 
ledge of  God  and  a  new  conception  of  man,  as  well  as 
the  relation  of  man  to  God.  She  needs  a  new  life  in 
every  mdividual  soul,  in  the  family,  in  society.  The 
many  needs  of  China  are  reduced  to  a  single  need.  It 
will  be  met  permanently,  completely,  only  by  Christian 
civilisation. 
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OcTOBZB  15.— This  morning  out  early  on  some  errands. 
Then  to  the  Avenue  de  la  Motte  Plequet  and  the  Cirque 
de  Paris  where  the  Belgian  refugees  are  being  looked 
after,  to  take  some  clothes.  On  the  way  I  met  with  several 
wounded  soldiers,  and  noticed  especially  three  walking 
together,  two  of  them  tall,  handsome  young  Turcos,  and 
all  three  lame  and  looking  painfully  ill.  The  bandaged 
toes  of  one  stuck  through  his  slit  boot,  the  second  wore 
a  slipper  on  one  foot,  and  the  third  hobbled  on  a  stick. 
Here  an  arm  or  hand  was  additionally  damaged. 
Soldier-driven  motors  passed,  fiUed  with  woollen  cloth- 
ing; another  showed  a  Red  Cross  and  Union  Jack. 
Napoleon's  tomb  seemed  to  attract  numerous  visitors 
bent  on  seeing  the  flags  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
Qermans.  The  neighbourhood  had  become  a  centre  of 
some  animation,  and  the  last  invalide»,  centenarians 
both,  had  emerged  into  the  open  after  a  seclusion  dating 
back  at  least  to  the  1902  Exhibition.  The  approach  to 
the  Cirque  was  crowded  with  refugees,  odd  poUce,  soldiers, 
nurses,  and  the  curious.  The  8.  V.'s,  who  have  returned 
from  Vichy,  where  they  had  taken  refuge  during  the 
recent  scare,  tell  me  the  wounded  under  treatment  there 
amounted  to  thousands.  I  hear  the  writer,  Alexandre 
Mercereau,  has  been  through  several  battles  and  has 
emerged  therefrom  unscratched.  Our  friend,  Mr.  R., 
who  was  at  the  retreat  from  Charleroi,  writes,  he  has 
not  slept  on  a  bed  for  two  months. 

October  17. — To  B.  At  the  Gare  Montpamasse  there 
was  an  arrival  of  waggons  bringing  wounded,  which 
attracted  the  usual  attention  from  idle  crowds.  The  first 
to  arrive  were  military  ambulances,  horse-drawn  and 
springless,  and  containing  stretchers.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  commandeered 
delivery  waggons,  bearing  the  names  of  drapery  stores, 
pianoforte  manufacturers,  funeral  purveyors,  florists, 
etc.  They  were  so  piled  up  with  poor,  damaged  human 
flesh  that  the  horses  had  some  difficulty  in  puUing  them 
up  the  hill,  and  the  carts  had  to  be  pushed  up  by  police 
and  such  able  military  who  happened  to  be  about, 
civilians  not  being  allowed  within  a  certain  zone.  The 
somewhat  restive  horses  backed  one  of  the  carts  into  the 
crowd  and  the  poor  wounded  were  nearly  all  turned 
out  on  to  the  pavement.  At  the  comer  a  market  was 
being  held,  and  a  woman  in  the  crowd  took  advantage 
of  the  delay  to  buy  fruit,  which  she  thrust  into  a  pair 
of  bandaged  hands.  Most  of  these  pitiful  victims 
seemed  to  be  Turcos.  Dozens  of  carts  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession  during  the  few  minutes  I  was 
there,  and  must  have  unloaded  some  hundreds  of 
maimed. — The  things  one  hears !  One  does  not  know 
whether  they  are  worse  than  those  one  sees :  "  Haven't 
the  Qerman  commanders  any  pity  I  Yet  they,  too,  are 
husbands,  fathers."  Aaswor:  "  It  wouldn't  be  any  good 
if  they  had,  for  they  fear  the  Kaiser's  boot.  Ah,  he  is  an 
awful  brute,  a  terror,  a  tyrant."  Referring  to  an  acci- 
dent to  a  train  conveying  wounded,  which  ran  oS  the 
rails  and  some  of  whose  carriages  fell  into  the  Mame, 
it  was  remarked:  "And,  sad  to  say,  only  the  French 
wounded  were  drowned,  for  the  carriages  containing 
Germans  escaped."  Answer:  "What  a  pity."  This 
from  people  who  are  not  savages  but  overflowing  with 
good  nature.  They  had  kind,  honest  faces,  and  helped 
me  and  my  luggage  into  the  compartment  with  the 
greatest  politeness.  If  I  had  said  to  them  that  there 
were  nine  German  officers  in  one  hospital  in  Berlin  at 
this  hour,  whose  eyes  have  been  scratched  out  (in 
Belgium,  presumably,  while  they  lay  wounded)  these 
good  peo^e  would  have  said,  "  Served  them  right." 
What  a  world ! — The  liars  journalists  can  be  is  proved 
by  the  following  example.  A  writer,  in  some  paper  or 
other,  was  describing  the  ruins  of  Montmirail  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Rochefoucauld  Chiteau.  Now,  there 
are  two  Montmirails,  one  in  the  north,  where  the  battle 
took  y'uTt,  th«  other  in  the  south,  in  the  department  of 
Sarthe,  and  it  is  at  the  latter  that  the  Rochefoucaulds 
have  their  chiteau  ....  but  the  journalist  had  seen  its 
ruins  and  deplored  them!  In  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
bftttleAeldt  must  be  read  with  caution,  for  access  to  them 
it  Tery  difficult  and  prohibited  to  the  public.— Belgian 


refugees  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  carrying  their  eaavu 
bags  and  bundles.  One  poor  man  I  saw  was  clinging  to 
a  lady's  umbrella,  the  most  precious  of  the  posBeasiong 
he  had  managed  to  save  in  his  flight.  There  were  half 
a  dozen  Belgian  peasants  in  a  post  office  this  morninK 
asking  for  change  for  some  Belgian  notes,  which  was 
refused.  One  only  spoke  French,  and  that,  imperfectly 
They  had  arrived  the  night  before,  had  received  hos- 
pitality  at  a  police  station,  and  were  leaving  again  at 
noon  for  some  distant  southern  destination.  This  inva- 
sion of  foreign  working-hands  on  the  French  labour 
market  will  bring  trouble  some  time  or  other— (Mme.  de 
Thftbes  foresaw  it). — Mr.  V.  was  telling  me  that  a  watch 
has  to  be  kept  on  the  English  soldiers  "loose"  in  Paris, 
Sometimes  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  a  search  are 
apt  to  stray,  too,  and  then  they  also  have  to  be  sought 
for !  The  men  assigned  for  this  supervision  have  their 
quarters  in  his  barracks.  They  belong  to  Scottish  regi- 
ments, go  about  in  couples,  and  speak  good  French,  as 
he  found  on  oSering  to  interpret  for  them ! 

OcTOBEa  21. — ^I  am  told  the  war  has  not  made  the 
change  in  the  usual  course  of  life  in  Germany  that  it 
has  in  France.  Thus,  the  comic  papers  are  published 
as  before.  One  of  these  contained  a  drawing,  showing 
one  of  our  kilted  heroes  taken  prisoner  by  German 
soldiers,  who  exclaimed,  "Hullo!  a  sufEragette."  And 
here  is  a  true  story  about  sui  English  soldier  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  trench  with  some  Frenchmen.  One 
day  a  letter  was  brought  to  one  of  the  French  soldiers 
telling  him  he  had  become  a  father.  Thereupon  con- 
gratulations and  festivities  and  distribution  of  dainties 
in  honour  of  the  event.  Some  German  shells  came  to 
disturb  the  gaieties.  When  the  little  shower  was  over,  the 
usual  count  was  made  of  the  survivors,  and  the  En^sh- 
man  popped  out,  in  a  beautiful  insular  accent,  "B  I« 
■pert  de  MonsUur  bdti?"  Ever  since  the  phrase  has 
become  a  catch  in  that  particular  section,  and  eveiy 
now  and  again,  and  especially  after  there  has  heen 
trouble,  someone  anxiously  inquires,  "  St  k  pin  de 
Monsieur  b&iif" 

I  suppose  England  has  heard  about  the  Gennan 
intellectuals'  manifesto  in  reply  to  accusations  of 
atrocities.  In  reply  to  this  there  has  been  a  great  hue 
and  cry  after  all  German  art,  intellect,  science  and  art 
at  large.  No  Wagner,  French  composers  instead,  «te., 
etc.  (What  of  Rontgen?  Is  it  quite  patriotic  "^  ^' 
lish  and  French  surgeons  to  make  use  of  his  rays!  But 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  that  these  cam- 
paigns sadden  many  people.)  The  fact  that  an  annoMced 
Wagner  season  at  MUan  will  be  replaced  by  a  SMt 
Saens  season  is  commented  upon  with  relish,  ana  M- 
Saint  Saens  himself,  not  content  with  this  triumph  over 
his  German  "competitor,"  writes  articles  ««"«' 
German  music  and  on  the  possibilities  of  teachmg  » 
child  the  piano  without  aHowiag  it  to^  soil  it»-fingaB,pn 
German  notes.  What  miserable  perversions  patnotism 
is  subjected  to  1  (M.  Saint  Saens  forgets  the  number  oi 
times  his  works  and  those  of  other  French  musicisBB 
have  been  executed  in  Germany.) 

Thia  evening  I  asked  a  good  woman  after  her  pr^ 
sumably  missing  brother.     "He  has  been  f<»««\  .™. 
repUed,  "  and  is  in  hospital,  but  he  does  not  say  wns™" 
he  is  ill  or  wounded,  for  he  is  so  stupid,  he  thinJt*  « 
dishonourable  to  be  wounded." 

OcTOBEB  84.— There  are  some  people,  few  in  Fw««f' 
but  some  nevertheless,  whom  the  war  seems  nw  ^ 
disturb  any  more  than  a  thunderstom  w  V°^^ 
flutter  the  petals  of  a  violet  growing  weU  V^^^y 
the  forest  undergrowth.  They  are  not  n«*°™l„t 
selfish  people,  or  overwhehned  with  P/^Jf *"y '  ^ 
just  people  whose  lives  are  so  se"-**"*^"^  X*  ^Jting 
inunune  to  any  outside  events  not  direow  **"  j^g 
them.  To  them  the  war  is  but  news  m  the  m 
paper.  It  appeals  to  them  only  through  prmt.  i 
they  buy  a  picture  postcard  for  country  «o?"'°' ^^jj. 
ward.),  for,  can  one  believe  it  I  there  are  PX^^^JTre. 
cards  of  the  war.  An  exceUent  one  I  have  W'""'  j^.u 
senta  a  little  group  of  soldiers  intently  erostm 
with  long  strides,  holding  their  bayonetted  gtw»^  ^ 
them  like  insects  preceded  by  their  feelers. 


believe  it  is  a  faked  picture — for  it  has  every  symptom 
of  authenticity— as  are,  of  course,  the  majority  of  pic- 
tures in  the  illustrated  papers.  Another  shows  a  door 
at  Senlis  on  which  a  German  soldier  has  written  in  his 
Gotliic  lettering  iu  white  chalk:  "  Oute  Uute;  bitte 
xhoven;  3/15  Humren."  This  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  English  (the  two  languages  follow  each 
other  about  everywhere- the  Petit  Parinen  publishes  a 
few  columns  of  news  in  English  each  day):  "Good 
people,  to  be  well  heated"  (instead  of  treated). 

OcTOBBB  25.— Talking  about   atrocities   (though   they 
ought  not  to  be  talked  about) :  C.   G.   was  telling  me 
that  a  writer  (H.  S.)  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
front,  invalided,  had  told  him  savagery  was  as  prevalent 
in  one  army  as  in  another.     And  here  we  have  the  plain 
truth,  probably.    With  the  French  and  the  English  it 
may  be  simply  a  case  of  retaliation— let  us  hope  so. 
But  to  justify  charges  against  the  Germans  I  will  add 
that  I  have  heard  (on  good  authority— not  through  news- 
pspers)  that  there  are  two  hospitals  at  L  .  .  .  n  full  of 
lads  who  have  been  emasculated.— A  kindly  post  brings 
us  "Swollen-Headed   William."    Nothing  as  good  has 
appeared    here   yet.    Jean    Weber   has    been    drawing 
scenes  of  monstrous  torture,  but  all  the  best  wit  seeml 
to  have  been  commandeered.     Last  evening  we  heard 
the  first  notes  of  music  since  the  mobilisation  (except 
for  the  patriotic  songs  hawkers  sing  in  the  courtyards  to 
!eU  their  wares).    Our  united  patriotism  could  not  pre- 
vent  our    enjoymg    that    Hun,    Schumann.    If    these 
melodies  could  have  reached  them  would  they  have  been 
mccesBful  m  disarming  the  armed  at  the  front,  yonder? 
A  stoij  ,3  told  of  some  German  soldiers  in  a  trench 
who  at  the  close  of  a  day's  fight,  softly  started  playing 
n  their  band.    But  the  sound  irritated  the  enemy  of 
the  other  side    and  though  tired,  they  took  their  rifles 

melodr  ""^^  ^^"^  ^"^  """"'"'•^  ^^^  *°°  ^""^^^ 

.  iT^""  f -7^^"  ^'"'*  °°^  "  ^^  »  ^orid's  show.  In 
a  ten  minutes  walk  you  can  see  uniforms  from  Belgium 
fmm  England,  from  Africa^not  to  speak  of  the  dm^Zl 

ou  frorf"^;  ,  ^^^'^  ^"'"  *^°  ^'^'^«°'°«  ^'»bs  just 
tJZ,V  "iJ".^"^  ^«  to^k-  They  were  on 
hem  lT™L^  V,  T'/^*''  regimental  quarters.  One  of 
dem  hmped  badly  from  a  wound  in  the  knee,  the  other 

atw  fh^^"  '^'!r-  .°°«  ^^  ''-'>  wounded  i^  the 
battle  of  the  Aisne,  the  other  in  the  Mame,  miles  away 

tourg.    They  had  a  few  hours  to  spend  in  Paris,  and  had 
t^LT^^  ?;"  ^i*r^"°day  bourgeois-to  be  to 
r  nl       f"^  '•"""  *^«  ^^«1  Tower.     On  the  way 
^  prmcipal   monuments   were   pointed   out  to   them 
When  we  passed  some   "Tommies"   taking  a  Sundav 

3'trs:''''T^"'S  '"'.'  ^^^  *  «^ima.e^!'The7te 
noteoan  °  -f  1^7 ^^°^^^  ""  *  '«"«'  ^'"^  home,  the 
fientL    7     A,^"'^  the  name  of  a  drapery  *;*.*. 

brother-in  law  "     4  V  /??''"«es  from  your  sister  and 

token  ^ni  If  th^^'V^,'^^^ J"^  ^'^'^^'  ^'^^  ""^ 
some  Gpr^  °f  t^iem  said  he  had  secured  a  hebnet  and 

«f  the  Trori"^.  ,^^*  *^^'"  ^P^»«  t^'^a'ds  the  terrace 
"  »u  h  a  tW  ^°'  *  ^^  ^•^'^  «'  *•»**  *°^«'.  ^hich 
""inntes  thev  w  Z  °"!5  ^^"'"^  ^'"'^'  and  in  a  few 
Perhan  .  V^^  "'*•'  ^"^^  *°  «^«  station  having, 
theSidl?"  ^^l  '•"•  ^'^  fi"t  «»d  last  time.  And 
noon.lTh!  irf".*^  ^^"^  "P*'**  *  pleasant  Sunday  after- 
tidier  alf^rhf  I  ^*^«=  ^^P^  *  ^^n^h  and  an  English 
"ome  wine  to\it-  u  f^J**':?"'  *"**  Frenchman  asks  for 
»Mh  with.  '  ^^  Englishman  for  some  water  to 


M.  Fernand  Divoire  is  compiling  a  bulletin  speciaUy 
devised  to  supply  news  to  authors  in  the  fighting^anks. 

OcTOBEK  27.-HOW  absurd  now  seem  all  the  precau- 
tions we  were  taking  against  Gennan  invasion  a  month 
ago !  Some  persons  buried  their  valuables  in  the 
garden,  others  dug  a  hole  for  them  in  the  cellar,  a  gen- 
tleman of  our  acquaintance  sealed  them  within  hermetic 
masonry,  which  he  had  made  secretly  with  his  own 
h,?ni''f  aZ°'d  denunciation.  He  put  his  gun  in  with 
his  plate.  We,  I  remembfl-,  spent  a  whole  night  making 
order  m  our  affairs  as  though  our  last  day  were  at  hand 
We  now  laugh  over  the  eamestness  with  which  we  accom- 
piisned  these  solemn  duties  ! 

There  is  a  monotony  in  horror,  and  our  daUy  life  haa 
become    horribly    monotonous.      News,     conversation, 
ajQxiety,  vaij  but  m  degree-the  fundamental  theme  Z 
the    same     from   morning    to    night,    wounds,    deaths, 
nursmg,  Germans,  military  tactics.    The  talk  you  over- 
hear, the  talk  you  take  part  in,   revolves  incessantly 
around  these  pivots.     The  concierge  has  no  news  from 
her  sons— the  one  in  hospital,  the  other  fighting:  your 
maid  IS  preoccupied  because  she  has  had  no  letter  from 
her  husband  for  a  week  or  so ;  out  of  doors  you  hear 
descriptions  of  wounds,  of  tetanos,  gangrene,  amputa- 
tions, hemorrhages— the  whole  scale  of  physical  suffer- 
ing 18  run  oyer.    This  one  died  of  a  wounded  finger, 
this  other  will  be  lamed  for  life,  not  because  the  shrapnel 
wounded  him  seriously  but  because  the  shock  sent  him 
stumbling  mto  a  ditch.    To  whoever  has  one  dear  in 
the  fighting  ranks  there  is  a  vast  selection  of  reasons  tor 
apprehension:    he    may    be    killed,    he    may    die    in 
atrocious    suffermg,    alone,    neglected,    overiooked,    or 
among  strangers;  he  may  contract  some  chronic  com- 
plamt— every  instant,  of  those  who  are  not  already  in 
moummg,    is    tormented    by    a    recapitulation    of    the 
dangers  mcurred  on  the  field  of  battle.     There  are  those 
who  are  m  perpetual  anxiety  for  special  individuals  ; 
tbere  are  those  who  suffer  coUectively,  so  to  speak,    I 
know  a  couple  who,  without  having  suffered  personally 
so  far,  take  the  situation  to  heart  to  the  point  of  hardly 
eatmg,  wearing  their  shabbiest  clothes,  replacing  their 
watch-chams  by  leather  straps,  and  generally  assuming 
an  attitude  of  the  profoundest  melancholy.    On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  whom  existing  circumstances  no 
more  disturb  than  wind  sweeping  over  the  water  dis- 
turbs the  fish  below.     To  others,  it  is  as  an  expiation, 
aU  Its  consequences  seeming  to  pierce  their  sensibiUties 
like  arrows  in  the  body  of  the  martyr. 


""•  8ooi^u^ir«     ^«™aa  Md  Austrian  adherents  to 

''''».  while  ffli;     w'  ■      I^ettres  have  been  struck  off  the 

*™8  mn,ip„i       ^«."»»a«rtner  has  been  excluded  from 

P"nted  ™"^'   f.««>"ation.-The    following   paragraph, 

Libert^  "  .t  VT  *?'    "PPeara    every    evening    in    "  La 

«»«e  hint  t„  !k  ^^  °'  *^  "Echo's"  columns,  ae  a 

f^oonts  to  iiTnnn*.  *^«nch  Deputies,  whose  indemnity 

•""of  ParliJl     X    *"'"  *  y**'^  "The  Canadian  mem- 

*"  weieties  oT.*"  •  f"  ^^"^^  »  *^"^  "'  *heir  indemnity 
'■es  of  assistance  to  the  wounded" 


OcTOBKB  28.— Our  first  really  wintry  day:   grey  and 
London-like     The   "Petit  Parisien "  (which  translates 
the  official  bulletms  for  its  "  English  friends  ")  contains 
288     advertisements     for    missing    relatives.    As     the 
majority  of  these  are  collective  the  number  of  anxious 
individuals  may  be  safely  multiplied  twiee  or  even  three 
times.     One  advertisement  is  significant  of  the  difficulty 
for  combatants  to  reach  their  families  through  the  post 
It  reads:   "The  captain  of  the  8th   Company  of  the 
,,  Territorials,  informs  relatives,  that  aU  his  men  are 
weU.  —The   Commander-in-Chief  has  been  obliged  to 
issue  a  notice,  forbidding  officers'  wives  from  accompany- 
mg  their  husbands  to  the  front,  under  penalty  of  severe 
punishment  to  the  incriminated  officers.    Here  is  a  pretty 
story:  A  soldier's  letter  strayed,  addressed  to  a  lady  in 
Pans,  it  reached  a  lady  of  the  same  name  in  Lyon,    The 
soldier  asked  his  sister  not  to  send  him  any  more  money 
^  chocolate,  instead,  "to  share  among  his  comrades." 
When  the  forwarded  letter  eventually  reached  her  it 
bore  the  words,  "Opened  by  mistake;  the  chocolate  has 
been  sent.   —Spent  the   afternoon   at   B.— Among   the 
pretty  trees,  weeping  tears  of  gold,  stiU  bloomed  many 
brdhantly-h«ed  dahlias.     "Why  didn't  you  bring  back 
a  bunch? "  said  H.  8.  C.    "  A  bouquet,  now? "    Who  can 
pick  flowers  and  carry  bouquets  at  present?    I  cannot 
For  whom  are  the  blossoms  they  sell  in  the  streets? 

OcioMa  31.— Visited  the  hospital  in  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Blyf^es,  conducted  entirely  by  women,  all 
toe  surgeons  being  English  lady  doctors,  with 
MiBB  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  at  their  head.  It 
baa  be«i  organised  in  a  building  about  to  have  been 
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Oftened  as  an  hotel.  Outside  stood  a  motor  containing 
invalided  Highlanders  about  to  be  taken  for  a  drive. 
Another  lamed  man"  was  limping  through  the  hall  leaning 
on  attendants.  The  whole  establishment  is  admirably 
comfortable,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  by  any  means  full, 
and  I  am  told  no  further  patients  are  expected  for  some 
time,  the  military  government  of  Paris  not  wishing 
wounded  to  be  sent  to  the  capital,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  far  inferior  provincial  hospitals  are  over- 
crowded.— "  There's  nobody  so  courageous  on  the  battle- 
field as  the  priests,"  said  a  little  wounded  soldier  who 
had  been  picked  up  by  one:  "there's  the  devil  innde 
them." — To  add  to  my  list  of  authors  and  artists  under 
the  colours:  Nicholas  Beauduin,  the  poet;  Poulbot,  the 
draughtsman  (author  of  that  drawing  showing  a  tiny 
kid  staring  at  an  unhappy  sentinel  and  asking  him : 
"Have  you  a  rendez-vous  that  you  stand  there  like 
that?");  MacOrlan,  the  humourist;  Dominique 
Bounand,  the  chamonnier  montmartroia. 

NovEMBXB  1. — That  unlucky  word  melenite — to  the  use 
of  which  explosive  the  French  army  owes  much  of  its 
success,  the  French  shells  containing  considerably  larger 
quantities  of  it  than  the  German — has  again  come  out 
in  a  confusion  in  my  last  letter  (p.  406).  The  fact  the 
existing  postal  services  do  not  allow  me  to  go  over 
proofs,  that  typewriters  are  most  recalcitrant  instru- 
ments, and  that  these  columns  ofier  somewhat  mono- 
tonous and  bewildering  work  to  a  proof-reader,  will 
explain  and  excuse — I  hope — ^many  little  blunders. — The 
writer  Andr^  du  Fresnois,  contributor  to  "  La  Revue 
Critique  des  Idees  et  des  Livtes,"  has  been  classed 
"missing." 

NovEMBEB  8. — Jour  des  Marts,  actually  rainless,  for  in 
peace  time  this  day  is  invariably  wet.  The  name  of 
"Lord  Loris,"  on  whom  the  late  jockey.  Alec  Carter, 
rode  many  a  successful  race,  follows  his  rider's  on  the 
"roll  of  honour."  But  they  were  not  allowed  to  meet 
death  together. — General  Joffre  is  reported  to  say,  in 
describing  his  tactics  with  the  enemy :  "  I  nibble  at 
them." — ^A  woman  tells  me  there  has  been  no  news 
from  her  brother,  a  married  man,  ever  since  he  left 
for  the  war,  nearly  three  months  ago.  Another  told 
me  her  son  had  received  no  letter  for  weeks,  then  sud- 
denly, one  day,  the  vaguemestre  brought  him  thirty-two. 

NovEifBXB  3.— An  English  soldier  waiting  for  a  train  in 
the  Metro.,  as  he  might  have  done  in  the  Tube,  was  a 
quaint  sight.  It  finds  its  equivalent  among  minor 
curiosities  in  the  playing  by  a  band  (presumably  not 
German !  for  there  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  German  left 
in  the  city)  of  "  God  Save  the  King  "  in  a  Paris  court- 
yard.— 'A  woman  presented  a  Belgian  halfpenny  in  a 
baker's  shop  this  morning.  The  baker's  wife  refused 
the  coin.  In  five  minutes  the  shop  was  surrounded  by 
a  hostile  crowd,  in  ten  the  police  had  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting pillage,  and  all  day  the  baker  was  the  object 

— Oi    frft©   flftOO  9    SCOPB    Crak€l   I'D r  OcnB*       icJOro©    vFOU  ^fic    CAIX){^ 

■tools  and  sat  outside  to  jeer  at  her. — Fighting  authors : 
M.  Binet  Valmer,  the  novelist,  though  of  Swiss 
nationality,  is  in  the  French  ranks ;  Andr4  Wamod  is  a 
prisoner.  Guy  Charles  Cros  writes  from  the  north  (on 
a  little  rag  of  paper  suggesting  it  has  been  scribbled 
by  a  camp-fire):  "All  is  well  in  spite  of  the  son>ewhat 
■erious  fatigues  we  are  undergoing,  though  willingly. 
Patience :  victory  is  at  the  end  of  the  eSort,  but  each 
must  give  all  his  strength." 

Mcuni.  CioLKowsx^. 


ART  AND    DRAMA. 

THE  THEATRE  AND  ARMAGEDDON. 

THE  very  youthful  pro-Craig  letter  recently  appear- 
ing in  Thx  Eooist  recalls  me  to  a  tuk  of  whose 
existence  and  nature  I  have  already  given  hints. 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  add  to  my  mystic  and  metaphysical 
explanations  of  Drama  a  mathematical  and  meckaiiical 
explanation  of  the  drama  and  the  theatre.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  Wonderful  form  of  creative  dramatic  effect,  and 
more  ikfat  <9>«  person  is  to  produce  it,  .then  clearly  we 


must  have  not  only  a  definite  statement  of  the  basic  U« 
or  principlea  governing  its  production,  but  a  careful  con" 
sideratioQ  of  the  best  methods  of  applying  such  laws 
principles,  for  the  guidsunce  of  all  who  are  to  take  W 
in  producing  it.  Besides  "  the  art  "  of  the  l:heatre~the« 
is  the  science  of  the  theatre.  Besides  the  electric  cur 
rent  there  is  the  wireless  apparatus  for  its  absorption 
and  transmission.  The  science  is  as  old  as  the  theatre 
itself,  but  its  existence  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  per- 
sons to  whom  the  "art"  (as  certain  eesthetic activities 
are  called)  is  more  than  rubies.  Before  an  advance  canbe 
made  it  must  be  rescued  from  sesthetica,  reconstructed 
in  its  own  light,  and  thereafter  linked  with,  and  trans- 
formed by  Art.  Let  ue  adjust  the  magnets  scientifically 
and  the  electric  currents  will  exert  the  greatest  force  on 
and  through  them.  As  I  said,  the  man  who  reconstructs 
the  science  will  perform,  a  notable  work.  In  pursuit  of 
his  aim  to  regulate  the  sequence  of  events  he  will  pagg 
from  the  ultimate  effect  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  pro- 
ducing it.  He  will  determine  the  simplest  and  most  effi- 
cient means  of  attaining  the  production,  the  kind  of 
materiaJscomposingthe  complicated  body  engaged  in  the 
absorption  and  transmission  of  the  first  thing,  how  such 
materials  are  formed  and  how  to  unite  them  to  fulfil  the 
function  of  the  body.  In  doing  so  he  will  provide  a  for- 
mula from  which  all  the  phenomena  of  the  theatre  may 
be  deduced,  and  establish  a  sound  basis  for  theory  and 
experiment.  In  fact,  he  will  offer  more  than  one  peraon 
a  guide  to  the  construction  of  a  fine  instrument,  whose 
strings  are  so  adapted  to  the  varied  requirements  of  the 
creative  hand  as  to  have  many  individualised  wa^  of 
vibrating. 


The  time  is  ripe  for  this  mathematical  explanation. 
Quite  a  number  of  reformers  in  the  theatre  are  seeking 
to  utilize  some  common  spirit  underlying  external  fonnB, 
without  connecting  it  with  any  theoretical  ideas  or  for- 
mulating a  basic  theory  upon  which  a  highly  sensitised 
and  efficient  instrument  of  expression  might  be  con- 
structed. My  own  experience  of  a  certain  type  of  pre- 
sent-day production  has  conducted  me  to  an  emotional 
world,  wherein  I  have  found  a  number  of  men  all  alike 
using  some  kind  of  emotional  fluid,  which  they,  without 
knowing  its  precise  nature  or  the  laws  governing  its 
application,  believe  to  be  capable  of  placing  the  theatre 
on  the  border  of  a  great  ideal  event.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find,  in  each  age,  a  number  of  men 
engaged  in  simultaneous  discovery.  Descartes  and 
Fermat,  Stokes  and  Seidel,  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  Darwia 
and  Wallace,  are  instances.  But  we  find  that  the  history 
of  these  discoveries  is  largely  the  history  of  the  disputes 
as  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  discoveries  belongs.  Yet 
the  great  thing  about  a  general  discovery  should  be  the 
discovery  itself,  not  the  identity  of  the  men  who  made  it; 
and  the  inspiring  thing  should  be  the  unity  of  interest 
among  all  those  who  have  made  or  participated  in,  'he 
discovery.  For  it  is  only  by  perceiving  a  number  of  men 
working  independently  at  the  formation  of  similar  ideas 
that  we  are  able  to  apply  the  law  of  similarity  to  extract 
the  final  idea,  just  as  the  eight  of  Wagner,  Craig,  ft^- 
hardt  and  others,  all  alike,  busy  in  an  emotional  •mm 
enabled  me  to  verify  my  guess  that  Drama  first  e»«iw 
fundamentally  in  the  motions  of  a  fluid  world,  and  po' 
mo  on  the  track  of  a  transforming  law.  If  this  "W*?  " 
obscured  the  significance  of  the  great  event  ""?'!' 
missed  and  its.  realization  seriously  delayed.  ^ 

might  easily  be  obscured  by  a  zealous  contributor  sMl 
ing  his  contribution  and  crying  "  'Ware  thieves' 


However,  the  unity  has  been  seen,  and  the  shoutingj 
Messrs  Envy,  Hatred,  Malice  and  All-UncharitftblOT«« 
may  go  on.  ItwillmakenodifiEerence.  There  are  aiBffl 
dant signs  that  the  temple  is  coming.  For  one  tbmfe"^ 
war  threatens  the  commercial  theatre.  In  vain  *•"• 'J'", 
wraps  iteelf  in  the  Union  Jack,  sticks  recruiting  ri»w» 
in  its  hair,  assumes  a  military  strut  aod  bawls     '_. 


long,  long  way  to  Tlpperary."  The  public  does  n°*]"JJ 
its  faked  domestic  and  talk  plays  and  spectacle  «« SJ 
taele's  eake.    Drow^  "Drake"  did  not  stir  it,     *" 


King  Hal  "  made  it  weep,  "  The  Great  Adventure  "  fills 
it  with  gas,  and  the  sugary  "  Little  Minister,"  with  some 
wooden  soldiers  thrown  in,  leaves  it  icy  cold.  It  wants 
just  red-hot  war  and  Mr.  Atkins,  and  not  Atkins  in  any 
form.  If  i*^  flocked  to  see  "  Tommy  Atkins,"  drawn  by 
the  title  and  a  real  machine  gim  m  the  last  act,  it  would 
not  cross  the  road  to  see  "In  the  Ranks."  And  this 
simply  because  the  hero,  Ned  Drayton,  enlists  because 
he  is  poor.  Nowadays,  stage  heroes  must  enlist  because 
they  are  patriotic.  Lacking  the  right  sort  of  war  play 
and  Atkins  to  suit  the  public,  the  commercial  manager 
is  eking  out  a  wretched  living  by  holding  forth  for  sale 
revivals  and  cheap  new  pieces  in  stock  scenery  and  faked 
diesses.  And,  with  a  further  view  to  the  securing  of  his 
own  financial  salvation,  he  is  paying  26  per  cent  of  the 
salary  list.  Thus,  big^priced  actors  are  receiving  a  mere 
pittance,  others  are  enlisting,  others,  again,  starving. 
Serve  them  right.  If  actont  will  not  refuse  to  be 
exploited  by  dishonest  tradesmen,  let  them  suffer.  Per- 
haps suffering  will  make  them  less  stupid  and  ignorant. 
One  day  they  may  come  to  regard  themselves  truly  as 
high  priests  and  custodians  of  a  spiritual  power  as  g^eat 
a?  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  'Then  they  will 
demand  to  be  set  as  free  to  follow  their  great  ideal  as 
the  servants  of  the  Church.  I  think  one  effect  of  the 
war  will  be  to  hasten  this  enlightenment.  Another  effect 
will  be  the  killing  of  domestic  and  discussion  plays  and 
the  creating  of  a  demand  for  movement  and  colour. 
First  will  come  a  glut  of  glorified  Kinemacolour,  then 
the  right  sort  of  motion  play.  I  have  lately  read  two 
of  the  latter— one  by  Mr.  John  Rodker,  the  other  by  Miss 
^.  D.  Defries^^hich  raise  my  hope  very  high  indeed. 
Mr.  Rodker's  qualifications  for  a  motion-playwright  may 
be  found  in  his  book  of  poems.  Anyone  who  reads  the 
"DeAcent  into  Hell"  must  admit  that  it  reveals  a 
r^markable  sense  of  the  dramatic  value  of  time  and 
silence.  A  few  words  rise  from  the  abyss.  They  sink 
aeain  as  eternal  happenings  become  too  deep  for  words. 
This  way  lies  the  exclusion  of  words,  altogether. 

Hthttly  Cakter. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

^on  TO  COBHKSPOBnKKTa.— IKAife  q»Ue  wiUinj  to  jmbluh  letter, 
tnder  noma  de  plnme,  we  makt  it  a  opnditinn.  of  pubUfatwn 
that  tlu  name  and  addrett  of  each  curretpondmU.  thould  be 
fVplud  to  tlu  Mitor.—Sn. 


MORE   LIGHT   FOB   MB.    CABTEB. 

To  the  Editor.  Thb  EopIST. 
Madaic, 

iH.nJf/'  ^™*'y  Carter  seems  to  be  correctly  informed  of  my 
"curay.    By  all  means,  "  the  young  Bussian  gentleman." 

thJtZ7'' J  !^u*"-  „B«"'*  young,  I  shall  be  considerate  toward 
thL  fp„^  *  ^"^  '5*'"°-  ^«*°«[  Bussian,  I  ohaU  tiike  pity  on  all 
mrt  need  p,ty.     Being  a  genflfiman,  l^ahaU.  «,t  rt«i»-*e-** 

™ro.an«  tK?  °'  *^^  ""^"t  P'»<=«'  ■""•  «"«"  t"  the  uncouth 
rogance  that  we  nowadays  associate  with  Gorman  Xultur. 

>^mZet  ^""'P^^^  of  "th*  pitiless  path  of  logic"  and 
pur.lv  „„  *      ""^   ,'*■"«    breath,    at   the    very   beginnina   of   a 

l^e     BL,^,r/'  ."«'«°"7  something  wrong  with  that"  man's 
top,8,i„„°J.  ^  ???'<='  precisely  when  it  is  most  pitiless,  is  too 
HMSionate  »  thing  to  speak  in  terms  of  blatant  abuse. 

"ind  aZittin?"''^  i°  "strangle"  Mr.  Carter.  I  do  not  even 
to  stand  u„„^*  my  benevolent  purpose  of  leaving  him  two  legs 
""y  be  nardoLT.  •  "^u^f^^  Perhaps  as  he  has  had  before  jl 
'o^'^tiolooZf  ^"  "^"^^B    bnt  better  ones;  sneh  a  trans- 

I  pro  increased  knowledge. 

">»  presSfflM'to'fi'if  "■•''  P"'".' J>y  point.  ">»  matters  upon  which 
'w  he  hM  from  .^%'^"^'?H'  °'^'  ""t  '•"•*  I  "n^ht  P'""  how 
*i»"d  that  Mr   r.-*    T^'***      "■«'  """t  ">  <"-der  to  release  the 

S'irat  Mr  r  "P°°  "^  °*°  '1"™"*- 

*»'  on  ooca»in^',i?-''i*?'*  '°.  "??  P'^'^  quotation.  It  is  trua 
opinion  that  ?^^  "  °*'  m justice.  I  We  a  right  to  my 
P'rter  has  the  ri^hf  ""!?'  ""kas  "o  material  dilTerenoe.  Mr. 
'«'  *»  mention  "  ^h  ^'*l''S  "therwise.  In  my  letter  I  did  not 
°""'on  80  that  »n„„  "J'  °'  •'"^y-  »'■  ^o  sooroe  of  my  infor- 
"'"t  in  itsTn,?!/  ?  "*"  V^^  *°°"8J»  could  read  the  doon- 
""""•Mtion  witS  1^:  n  ?yj*T"  to  be  fair  to  Mr.  Carter  in 
"">«""  --I  "i?.'"  Seinhardt  book  I  said:  "  To  do  Mr.  Carter 


diiBoulty  with  his  publisher  certain  additional  illustrations  and 
letterpress  which  would  have  partly  rectified  the  wrong  have 
been  wilfully  left  out."  Mr.  Carter  complains  of  this  partial 
Quotation  about  his  bitterness.  Had  I  chosen  to  be  unkind 
deliberately  I  would  have  also  quoted  the  sentence  which 
immediately  followed  it:  "In  consequence,  expressions  crept 
into  the  book  which,  now  that  my  mood  has  changed,  I  do  not 
approve.  '  This  rather  disposes  of  hie  statement  that  "  the 
mood  I  experienced  at  the  time  of  writing  my  book  did  not 
affect  my  judgment  or  accuracy."  Certainly;  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  think  so.  I  will  gladly,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the 
more  important  issues  under  consideration,  give  the  writer  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  an  apology  or  an  ex- 
planation Though  I  personally  think  it  an  apologetic  explana- 
tion, the  fact  is  of  no  actual  importance  in  relation  to  the  two 
mam  points  of  my  letter. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Carter's  oriainal 
article  again,  since  it  contains  both  points  in  question  •  " 
It  was  Germany  in  the  person  of  Wagner  who  Itic)  made  lie 
modern  discovery  of  the  mystic  form  of  drama  and  bequeathed 
It  to  Craig  Remhardt  and  others."  Again,  I  repeat  with  large 
emphasis  that  not  only  did  Wagner  » bequeath "  nothing  to 
Craig,  but  that  the  two  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  "ach 
B.;th  ?♦  f  I  proceed  with  my  explanation,  f  must  eUminate 
Reinhardt  out  of  the  discussion  lest  1  fall  into  those  loose  ways 
of  thinking  which  cause  Mr.  Carter  to  speak  of  "  Wagner,  Max 
Reinhardt  and  Mr.  Craig,"  and  immediately  afterward  to  refer 
R  i°^.  "^"-''u  "f  " '>oth,"  Mr.  Carter,  is  it  Wagner  and 
Bernhardt,  Bernhardt  and  Craig,  or  Wagner  and  Craig?  One 
objects  to  this  indiscriminate  grouping  of  names.  Does  Mr 
Carter  reaUy  suppose  that  the  "  mystic-form  of  drama,"  or 
the  mystic  idea  in   any  form  can  be   bequeathed  to  a  person 

in  .hUl'  '"Bp'tioVu'"^.^""',  ■"?'""»'»  i°  his  make-up;  that 
in  short    that  which  he  himself  calls   "the  thing  behind   the 

°\Z  ^tT.  ?°'  ""W  ^  therefore,  Wagner  had  bequeathed 
the  mystic-form  of  drama  "  to  Beinhardt  it  never  could  have 
taken  deep  root  in  him,  as  Beinhardt  is  not  naturally  a  mystic 
This  question  of  mysticism,  that  is,  "the  thing  behind  the 
form  IS  very  important  Mr.  Craig's  interest  in  WiUiam 
th„^;L"  »'8niflcant  because  Blake  is  not  "a  man  of  the 
theatre  ;  significant,  because  it  estabhshes  the  fact  of  a 
spiritual  kinship,  unhyphenated  by  any  other  interest.  They 
meet,  not  as  mystic-dramatista,"  but  simply  as  individud 
myshcs  whose  art^  are  quit*  different.  By'lfiis  meeting  M^ 
™^*#!S  ?u""?*'',.'"?  '"^°  '»'*°t  mysticism,  but  being  "a 
Z^Jn^  '^T'""'^  *^^  ''?!^'*y  quite  naturally  forms  aS  in 
H.?t.^t  "^  a1'  ^^f'^'-S?'  "^  '«'««''"  or  of  anyone  else. 
fnH  K  k'  ^u  '*'■-*  "'  ""^  Theatre,"  he  dedicates  to  Blake 
h^  P»n«  ."^ti,  ""r  ■"='"'°'''*''8ed  his  debt  to  him,  whom 
»^,-.tr^^  the  ever-lmng  genius  of  the  greatest  of  English 
artiste.       Surely    Mr.     Craig    ought    to    know    the    influences 

W^er^Ts'^H  ^T'  JS**  "}!  ^u"*  "'«  "^ti^""  tradition  from 
Wagner,  is  it  not  rather  odd  that  in  his  "word  of  acknow 
ledgment,"  in  "Towards  a  New  Theatre,"  h'sSould  «DreT; 
his  debt  to  Da  Vinci,  Blake,  Whitman,  Teate,  Pirane"  Ind 
hri,oy'Tydv*'"j;'''"t'  '""■1"'""8  "''  '»*""  -d  mother',  and 

wISer  to*"whZ'''h'"'  ^^^  "''J'r*  "^  "■■■  C™8  in  omitting 
r«,Tr-„^-iT  he   owes   such   a  tremendous   debt,    as   Mr 

S.n  Zo^^  fh"?  "'  *'^'' -r,^-  "■'"  '•"•  ""*«  »  'different  reaso^ 
nf  hi.  "  a1  ^'1  ™5L*  "•"  imagine,  and  we  have  it  on  p.  12S 
of  his  "Art  of  the  Theatre."     Bead  well  what  he  says-  "L^ 

Tele^fln  t];!lS'  ?"  "r."  "l'  ^'^  *»«  ""t-  whcT  work  Is 
"ess^e™  ^nd^r*™;.,  "  '?  ."•".  "'"""ian's  work  which  is  use- 
*ii  *u  '  °  '*  ;*  '•'^  painter's  work  which  is  useless  therp 
All  tAree  are  utterly  useless.  Let  them  keep  to  hefr  preser^"' 
let  them  keep  to  their  kingdoms,  and  let  those  of  thenZt^; 
th'ersh^^f:;"„    °"'LT.^«"  ">-  1-t  -  oZ:  l^t^re^ni^ 


w  '^  7T'  F^-F  -  «H,  Td-^eTr;:^"^^ 


»£°^S:n"tt"  il'^^^Tto  S^r-CraTgl  "tH.rthe^w" 

■•"*«>•  with  evZo^.       iV>  "t  »  time   when   he   '  was  feeling 

««ryone  and  everything,'  and  that  owing  to  some 


tain«H    in   it     Sfi.'^t     •'■■    ■  .,,       "^""K'on  wiu  be  found  con- 

r«vJll      Tf       ■1?^''*'  "I'Pon   will   preach   us  more,   but  it  will 
reveal.     It   will    not   show    us    the    definite    imaoM    whioh  Thl 

Zt^^Cl'^'L^r'^'  ^\'"^-.  "  y^'  -nZlTou^'t  ou^ 
eyes,    silently— by    movements — in    visions  "  o       ""  "ui 

A  musioi^  in  the  theatre !     This  is  obviously  why  Mr    r~i» 

dJamlSf  ZZJ^^^""?^  "^^  ''^-     (Tr'"^se^,rg,e.^Si 
v™v"d    is^e^™  "^  ""T"'  "i*  "^^''^  it  has  become  in-  ' 
wlll'te  ont).  "'P"""'""  "<'  ""d  i"  •  pe"onal  conversation 

So  that  what  Mr.  Carter  chooses  to  call  "  nale-faced  n„n 
S  to"seTtitlt'wrti,'*i  ^^«.''''"«'lM«>e^tre'^ete"my 
?e"SrfrorM?    rZi^  ""■•    ^"^'8;  moreover,   since  I  hold   a 

a!  tTw,  A  Jr^  approving  of  my  letter  in  Tm  Eooist. 
car  I  do  not ^^J^""'  intricate  dissertation  upon  the  motor- 
knows  a  Br«at  rt^„.?T  ^fJ"  '"'<'  '*•  ^  P""™"  M'-  Carter 
com«t^  iTf^  hf^  t^Z*^-  *u^  ""otor-oar.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
^^t  of  ;  JTJ"  '^"  ^""""^  of  knowledge,  being  indeed 
^to^nt  Ih^f  w  "«*"nento  Still,  I  must  admit  "that  his 
«n^?a  i +1.  ^""ner,  Beinhardt,  and  Craig  working  "  ao- 
Bv^n^J?.^  Prmoiplea  of  the  gear  bo,,"  intoreste  evSn  me. 
By  all  means,  let  us  hear  mor»  about  the  gear  bo«. 

JOHlf  COUHIfOS. 


l\ 
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WHY  WE  ARE    MORAL. 


By  Dora  MABSDEir. 


ALTHOUGH  —  and  as  we  have  many  times 
explained — morals  are  modes  of  conduct  which 
liave  become  customary,  and  the  intent  of  the 
passionate  rage  in  support  of  the  moral  is  to  shield 
these  cu.stoms  from  anything  which  may  cause  them 
to  vary,  this  exposition  does  not  explain  why  these 
modes,  primarily  special  and  particular,  adapted  to 
serve  the  interests  not  of  All  but  of  a  Few  should 
have  become  customary  for  All :  so  much  so  in  fact 
that  the  guardianship  of  morals  is  in  the  safest  hands 
when  it  is  left  to  the  fierce  partisan  feelings  of  the 
"Crowd."  Before  g^ing  into  the  psychology  which 
explains  this  problem,  so  perplexing  on  the  surface, 
it  is  advisable  to  indicate  a  nice  distinction  which 
has  come  to  exist  between  kinds  of  conduct  to  which, 
in  popular  usage,  is  given  the  term  "  Custom," 
and  conduct  equally  customary  but  to  which  the 
term  morals  ordinarily  is  given. 

Custom  is  habitual  conduct,  but  to  the  observance 
of  which  public  opinion  attaches  small  weight  either 
by  way  of  approval  or  disapproval.  The  emotion 
which  failure  to  observe  it  calls  up  is,  in  the  main, 
surprise,  not  the  blind,  passionate  rage  which  the 
hulk  of  people  show  at  the  infringement  of  morals. 
Its  observauce  or  otherwise  is  left  to  individual 
whim;  judgment  as  to  its  benefits  or  disadvantages 
u  left  to  the  caprice  of  private  opinion.  It  is  a  habit 
which  lies  open  and  unprotected  from  vulgar  inquiry 
aud  personal  individiial  tests  of  its  value.  Its  valua- 
tion is  not  fixed  though  its  observance  be  wide-spread 
aud  general.  What  separates  Morj|ls«.from  Curtom 
popular  version)  is  the  value  which  Authority 
(which  commands  public  opinion)  sets  upon  the 
habit's  significance.  If  the  reference  is  to  customary 
ondnct  of  which  the  continuance  is  necessary  lor 
we  maintenance  of  the  power  which  keeps  the  articu- 
**»  class  in  authority,  such  conduct  is  carefully 
wtracted  from  its  association  with  mere  customs  and 
«levated  by  Authority  to  the  plan«  ol  the  Sacred  by 
">e  laying  of  the  Taboo  on  all  discuasitms  as  to  its 
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origin  and  the  fundamental  nature  of  its  motives,  so 
that  in  time  it  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  Mys- 
terious, the  Occult,  the  Supernatural,  the  Divine. 
Whereas  customs  are  exposed  and  open  to  valuation, 
their  ancestry  apparent  and  their  future  the  possible 
victim  of  whim  and  caprice,  morals  are  kept 
unsullied  from  the  common  and  mundane  touch  and 
their  origin  and  valuation  one  may  question  only 
under  pain  of  becoming  impious  and  a  blasphemer. 
Naturally  many  customs  are  on  the  fringe  between 
the  status  of  Customs  and  that  of  Morals,  a  fact  to 
which  elegant  if  delicate  young  intellectuals  owe 
many  hours  of  exciting  and  dangerous  sport.  The 
debating  clubs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophic 
Societies  and  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society,  of  the  Y.W.C.A.'s,  not  to  mention  the 
Smart  Set  and  the  Cranks  :  what  violent  intellectual 
striving  has  given  these  birth  if  not  the  desire  to 
settle  points  of  such  cosmic  significance  as  the  Right 
and  the  Wrong  of  church-going,  theatre-going, 
gambling,  racing;  of  those  crimes ~or ^rls  for 
womMi :  smiokes,  bicycles  and  bloomers,  dyed  hair 
and  paint  P  To  decide  whether  these  things  belonged 
to  the  go-as-you-please  realm  of  Custom  or  to  that 
realm  which  supports  the  Cosmos  high  above  Chaos 
— Morals,  haa  provided  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
the  strong  and  daring  young  wits  of  the  last  half- 
century. 

»       •       •       »■■ 

This  popular  distinction  betwaen  Ifomlis  and  CU8> 
torn  throws  into  relief  the  question  which  still  awaits 
an  answer  as  regards  the  genesis  of  morals. 

If  men  have  held  to  custom,  common  sense  is  ready 
to  suggest  that  this  is  not  due  to  accident,  and  if 
customs  have  b««n  fostered  it  has  been  beoauae — 
sheer  ease  apart— the  results  which  come  from  doing 
so  are  such  as  seem  to  serve  their  interests  best. 
Did  they  not,  the  custom  would  surely  if  not  speedily 
have  heea  abandoned.  And  if  not  from  a  prescience 
«f  tius  willin^iiMss  of  men  to  abandon  a  custom  pro> 
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ductive  of  disappointing  results,  what  other  motive 
would  the  authorities  have  had  for  taldng  measures  to 
ensure  such  customs  as  Aey  coasider  significant  from 
the  poswbility  <A  auc^i  a  fate,  by  protecting  them  with 
that  "Mystery"  which  results  in  their  conversion  into 
Morals.  Customs  are  habits  which  may  be  kept  up. 
MoraJs  are  customs  which  Authority  insists  mtist  be  kept 
up,  good  results  or  no.  What,  then,  is  the  instinct, 
primary  and  fundamental  as  it  must  be  to  have  held 
good  for  so  long,  which  makes  the  great  mass  of  people, 
the  governed  classes,  not  merely  faithful  to  morals  in 
face  of  their  ill-effects,  but  faithful  in  an  ardent  and 
passionate  sjMrit  which  does  not  seek  to  spare  either 
themselves  or  those  near  and  dear  to  themi  The  cha- 
racter and  working  of  the  inducements  which  are 
responsible  for  this  seeming  miracle,  reveal  how  unerring 
is  the  instinct  which  leads  men  steadily  to  track  down 
their  major  satisfactions  through  a  whole  complex  tangle 
of  conflicting  considerations. 
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obviously  m  existence  for  its  possibilities  to  be  i<n,n  a 
On  the  other  hand  the  practice  of  altruism  as  onn  J 
to  its  theoretical  exhortation,  subserves  urgent  »»  -l 
needs  on  the  part  of  the  second-rate  egoLic  pS 
If  Its  observance  by  the  dommated  serves  the  eaoil  i 
the  dominant  inasmuch  as  it  spares  their  enerafes  fri 
the  necessity  of  constant  reassertion  of  superioritv^ 
spares  at  the  same  time  the  vanity  of  the  domin/*'  j 
The  "status  quo"  which  at  first  blush  was  Sa 
through  necessity  and  fear  by  the  class  which  tC 
"state"  leaves  subjected,  is,  thanks  to  morali^  X 
wards  accepted  in  happy  submission  by  dint  of  the  tsct 
ful  assaults  which  the  moral  concepts  make  on  thei> 
vanity.  Owing  to  the  comforting  hypnotism  of 
'morality"  and  its  "altruism"  the  submissively  domi 
nated  are  able  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  thouirfit 
that  the  "Great"  most  scrupulously  desire  and  strive 
after  the  formers'  own  special  and  particular  "good"- 
that  these  actually  make  themselves  anxious  on  account 
of  the  state  of  their  souls  in  addition  to  care  for  their 


The  basis  of  any  scheme  of  morals  is  altruism.    The     *^™Poral  good ;  aiid.  later,  in  return  for  the  adopti 
moral  claim  that  its  observance,  against  or  in  conformity      °  .  *^°".**       .  .*p*"oo   enjomed   by   the   conceptu 

to  inclination  is  for  "Good,"  obviously  is  prepared  to 
demand  the  over-riding  of  the  private 


'good"  of  him 
whose  inclination  is  against  it  in  favour  of  the  "  good  "  of 
those  "others"  who  constitute  the  All:  in  which  remote 
good  the  thwarted  one  is  vaguely  enjoined  to  believe 
that  he  will  once  again  refind  his  oWn. 

An  element  of  strong,  if    vague,  distrust  of  the  belief 
that  one  finds  one's  interest  served  best  in  the  good  of 
All,  does  not  encourage  a  close  observer  to  seek  for  the 
clue  of  unswerving  moral  action  in  the  influence  of  this 
generalisation :  the  Unity  of  Humanity.    One  is  tempted 
rather  to  look  about  for  definite  egoistic  rewards  in  al- 
truism itself  than  to  believe  there  exists  so  much  solid 
weiglst  in  flighty  conceptual  stretches  for  the  popular 
intelligence.     What,  then,  does  Altruism  offer  to  these 
egoists  of  not-too-intelligent  an  order  1    On  its  face  value 
the  theory  of  Altruism  appears  to  be  a  tactful  statement 
of  the  case  for  peaceful  submission  among  the  Dominated, 
and  is  made  current  by  the  powerful  egoists  who  are  the 
backbone  of  the  dominant  class  what  time  it  suits  the 
latter's  interests  to  remain  at  peace :  that  is,  while  re- 
fraining from  those  more  violent  forms  of  competition 
called  war.     It  is  the  inculcation  of  the  principle  that 
it  is  wise  to  make  peaceful  terms  with,  and  good  friends 
of,  those  who  have  established  a  dominance  by  respecting 
their  status,  their  interests  and  their  wishes.     That  it 
is  the  dominated  class  which  practises  altruism  whereas 
the  dominant  practise  it  only  in  so  far  as  their  necessi- 
ties, i.e.,  their  interests,  permit  them,  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  weight  of   evidence  which   goes  to  prove  its 
origin  among  the  dominant :  it  merely  supplies  additional 
testimony  as  to  the  fine  quality  of  the  tact  employed  in 
its  inculcation.    Thus  morality,  i.e.,  the  habitual  practice 
of  altruism  made  compulsory  by  Authority  and  Public 
Ppinion,  is  part  of  the  great  game  of  egoistie  war — the 


interplay  of  interests— which  ebbs  and  flows  ceaselessly 
wherever  life  is.     In  that  warfare,  however,   morality 
represents  such  a  distinction  as  to  method  that  it  is  con- 
venient to  label  it  separately  and  allocate  it  to  a  niche 
of  its  own.    Morality  is  the  mode  of  warfare  made  use  of 
during  the  "  civil "  periods,  its  rdle  corresponding  to  the 
physical  slaughter  which  is  the  mode  when  the  warfare 
of  civilisation  gives  place  to  a  special  kind  of  warfare 
ordinarily  called  war.    The  difference  consists  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  weapons— of  Words  in  place  of  Armaments. 
The  nature  of  moral  warfare  necessitates  a  sort  of  seige- 
action  in  place  of  the  aggressive  physical  assaults  of 
armed  warfare.     The  moral  concepts  fence  round  the 
authoritarian  class  as  effectually  as,  if  not  more  than, 
concrete  fortifications  do  a  city;  the  action  of  these 
Sacred   Words  being  not   so  much   to   withstand    the 
savagery  of  an  onslaught  as  to  paralyse  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  before  he  can  bft  up  an  arm  against  them. 
,  Their  effect,  handled  as  Authority  tactfully  handles 
them,  amounts  to  that  of  hypnotism:  results  not  how- 
ever due  to  a  brilliantly  conceived,  conscious  artifice  or 
planned  contrivance  of  means  to  purposed  ends  on  the 
part  of  the  dominant :  but  of  a  wmi-conscious  exploiting 
on   their  part   of  an  elementary   human  instinct  too 


,  ^.  ,  .  ,      ,         • -.'    —   conceptual 

scheme— action  which  always  turns  to  the  Good  of  the 
established,  by  the  way— they  are  rendered  happier  still 
by  the  sound  of  the  inflating  "well  done"  of  their 
betters.  It  all  works  extremely  well.  Man  is  the  vainest 
of  the  animals,  and  individual  men  are  vain  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  stoutness  of  their  spiritual  stamina.  The 
"Crowd"  the  Non-distinctive,  the  Majority  being  the 
vainest,  the  appeal  of  Morality  realises  its  own  special 
hunting-ground  in  their  midst.  The  "Crowd"  provide 
the  country's  moral  backbone.  They  even  make  a  boast 
of  it.  And  sensibly  enough  since  such  Conduct  as  we 
arrange  to  live  by,  we  arrange  also  to  praise  if  we  valne 
our  own  comfort.  And  the  adoption  of  Morality  is  as 
much  a  piece  of  distinctive  human  ingenuity— a  display 
of  intelligence— as  is  the  adoption  of  Arms.  That  it  is 
more  definitely  connected  with  the  swagger  of  the 
dominated,  whereas  prowess  in  Arms  is  the  swagger  of 
the  Dominant,  need  not  necessarily  induce  the  former 
to  misprise  the  solaces  of  their  class. 
•        •        •        • 

Tennyson  somewhere  sings,  not  without  a  gasp  of  sur- 
prise indeed  at  his  unexpected  discovery,  of  the  speech 
which  half  reveals  and  half  conceals  the  thought  within. 
As  far  as  the  speech,  which  moral  concepts  are  wrapped 
in  is  concerned,  the  poet  has  gone  wrong  in  his  propor- 
tions. Their  whole  intent  is  to  conceal :  and  the  motive 
is  as  purposive  with  those  who  practice  them  as  with 
those  who  teach.  That  both  sides  are  inarticulate  and 
only  semi-conscious  does  not  detract  from  the  super- 
lative skill  with  which  the  set  purpose  is  achieved  It 
enhances  it  rather.  Moral  principles  resting  on  altruism, 
by  a  skilful  sleight  of  hand  conceal  the  fact  that  altruism 
is  an  illusion  created  to  subserve  motives  wholly 
egotistic ;  that  the  interchange  can  be  effected  without 
raising  a  brea^  of  suspicion,  is  due  to  the  buSohuS 
influence  of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  elements  affect- 
ing human  emotion :  to  the  action  of  vanity. 

Vanity  skilfully  played  upon  goes  a  long  way  towards 
confounding  even  the  soundest  human  judgment.  As 
palpably  as  heat  expands  a  gas,  flattery  expands  ii>o 
human  spirit  beyond  the  normal.  It  is  this  sense  uf 
expansion  which  causes  men  to  feel  pleasure ;  it  is  the 
sensation  of  conscious  life  in  actual  being :  it  is  in  fart 
the  sense  we  call  power.  A  flouting  of  vanity  depresses 
spirit  and  creates  despondency.  Both  actions — inflation 
and  depression — tend  to  take  place  the  more  readily 
the  flimsier  the  vital  force  on  which  repute  acts,  but  it  is 
probable  that  on  no  single  intelligent  human  being  can 
they  fail  to  make  some  little  variation.  It  is  true  thirt 
those  who  are  concerned  with  their  own  self-initiated 
interests  and  with  whom  the  powers  which  have  pw 
over  their  spirits  are  more  self-centred  and  self-impwi*'' 
are  less  responsive  to  outside  treatment.  It  happe"" 
however,  that  with  the  vast  majority  of  men,  obedience 
and  imitation  are  the  strongest  springs  of  action,  i" 
be  capable  of  acting  from  a  self-interested  motive  i» 
extremely  rare.  Hence  it  turns  out  that  the  balance  ot 
pleasure  for  most  men  must  be  come  at  by  way  of  '"'P""' 
conferred  by  stronger  and  more  definitely  consaow 


egoistic  powers.  The  balance  of  satisfaction  when  all 
hie  been  counted  in  fear  of  failure,  fear  of  envy,  of 
punishment,  hostility,  fear  of  lonelessness,  ancl  a 
deadening  sense  of  uncertainty— for  the  vast  majority 
of  men  falls  on  the  side  of  honour  rather  than  on  the 
uther.  Accordingly  men's  actions  inevitably  set  towards 
Honour  and  the  earning  of  Applause.  Whereupon 
propitiation  rather  than  aggression  becomes  their 
nstural  role.  It  becomes  their  virtue  and  all  forces — ■ 
men  and  thingsi— which  make  little  of  propitiation — 
ifhich  is  peace,  love^are  th^ir  natural  enemies.  AU 
things  propitiatory  become  thereupon  "good":  pro- 
pitiatory proposals,  offers  of  peace,  .civility,  mildness 
of  temper,  and  all  speciea  of  intra-mediation  are 
"good":  and  those  who  make  them  are  "good": 
audit  is  "good"  to  fall  in  with  them.  "Good," 
that  is,  for  those  who  love  Honour,  for  Morality,  for 
the  reputation  of  Altruism.  Hence  the  moral  demands 
Had  in  these  second-rate  egoists  a  mind  and  temper 
ready  prepared  for  them :  those  who  desire  to  be  per- 
suaded are  already  waiting  for  those  who  will  persuade 
them:  tht  two  come  together  by  an  inevitable  attrac- 
tion: the  outcome  of  a  natural  desire  to  make  use  of 
each  other.  United,  they  make  a  compound  hard  and 
resistant  enough  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  break  in  upon 
it:  a  nugget  to  break  one's  teeth  against  rather  than 
to  crack.  Between  the  ardour  of  each  for  the  other 
there  is  nothing  to  choose. 

•        «        »        » 

There  are   unobserving    persons    who    imagine    that 
human  beings  desire  a  commodity  which  they  call  Truth. 
.Vow  truth  is  a  much^used  word  which  may  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing  according  as  one  is  pleased  to  employ 
it:  but  allowing  for  the  moment  that  it  means  what  such 
persons  imagine  it  to  mean,  i.e.,  a  faithful  description  of 
passions  and  motives  and  of  the  relative  powers  among 
the  individuals  of  a  community,  it  is  the  crassest  stupidity 
to  think  that  people  desire  truth  or  anything  approach- 
ing it.    You,  dear  reader,  don't  want"  such  truth  about 
yourself.    I,  dear  reader,  won't  have  it  about  myself. 
The  maximum  quantity  of  this  species  of  truth  which 
you  and  I  can  stand  is  just  as  much  as  we  are  compelled 
to  swallow  from  our  own  disillusioning  experiences ;  and 
even  this  amount  we  prefer  not  to  discuss  with  any, 
particularly  not  with   familiars— families   and    friends. 
But  many  of  us  are  not  averse  from  airing  this  truth 
M  it  relates  to  others:  our  rivals  and  acquaintances, 
though  even  here  we  must  be  content  with  a  reasonable 
mount:  penetration  must  not  penetrate  too  far  because 
mstmctively   we   are   aware   that  some   short  distance 
Mneath  its  surface-layer  the  fabric  of  truth  is  in  one 
piece :  lower  than  a  certain  depth  the  same  fabric  covers 
M  all;  penetrate  inwards  too  deeply  and  we  all  stand 
fith  our  motives  naked  and  exposed.    And  our  motives 
W!  far  more  elegant  clothed,  as  clothed  they  are.    Men 
I've  clothed  them  partly,  perhaps,  oa  acoount  ol  a«e 
m  comfort,  and  partly  because  they  have  conceived  a 
"name  for  them :  a  shame  which  is  the  reverse  side  of 
me  cult  of  Honour  in  fact.    Only  the  external  motive— 
we  altruistic  motive— is  kept  in  evidence :  the  motive 
Wich  was  the  motive  of  the  show  of  altruism  is  con- 
Mtod :  mstmctively  men  know  that  it  is  of  the  egoistic 
MO  <tishonourable  kind,  and  a  poor  specimen  at  that. 

wlTi,"**  I     '"'^*'"  "»<*««!  h^'e  fallen  into  the  attitude 

nich  makes  them  ashamed  of  it  had  they  not  been  aware 

te^K    ^^^  ^'^°^-    -^l*'""™'  is  egoism  at  the  second  and 

\mA  '*'^'  ^"P'ed  because  of  one's  inability  to  make 

™"way  in  the  best.     If  men  do  not  feel  themselves 

2  „        °^  *1*®  power  to  make  themselves  respected 

coDnT'"!!''"^  ^^^"  *^^  "^  getting  what  they  want  they 

rapound  m  a  purely  egoistic  bargain  and  become  Moral. 

pleL  '^"''=^^1''.^    »ad    comprehensibly     enough.      The 

„,„  "'V'^y.'wiU  get  from  applause  is  likely  to  exceed 

initiaf!^' k   *^*"^  *^®y   ^*P"*='  *°   8«*   f*""™   enterprises 
ttiea  by  themselves:  and  on  show  of  the  balance 
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evidences  of  'Truth":  they  are  not  suspicious  of  the 
Moralists  praise:  they  have  no  need  to  be.  because 
praise  to  them  is  an  end  in  itself:  it  is  what  they  want- 
the  bonarfide  exchange  for  the  services  they  have 
rendered. 

.J^A  Trojans  were  advised  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  Greeks  when  they  came  offering  gifts;  and  sensibly, 
because  such  gifts  to  the  Trojans  were  of  small  concern: 
had  these  gifts  been  more  to  them  than  Troy  itself  what 
would  there  have  been  to  fear  in  receiving  them  ?  So 
vnth  the  Moral  and  the  Dominated's  reception  of  the 
praise  of  the  Moralists.  Their  praise  is  Honour  and 
Honour  they  have  made  into  the  crown  of  life-  how 
should  they  then  allow  the  prying  chatter  of  so-callerl 
Searchers  for  Truth  "  to  endanger  that  which  can  confer 
°"j  i!:^  ■'  ™*'**  desired  boon :  allow  the  spoil-sports 
and  kill-joys  a  free  hand  amongst  their  own  selected 
good.  And  a  moral  community  is  not  going  to  welcome 
with  a  shout  of  glad  surprise  a  too  closely  probing  in- 
quiry mto  the  reasons  of  morals  !  They  consider  it  is 
enough  that  they  are  moral  because  it  suits  them  all 
things  considered.  And  they  are  not  prepared  to  regard 
it  as  good  manners  to  inquire  beyond  a  point  what  those 
things  are.  Their  elaborate  altruistic  make-believe: 
their  artificial  moralist  construction  is  built  round  about 
what  for  them  constitutes  the  charm  of  life :  subtly  flat- 
tered vanity.  The  fact  that  it  is  all  on  an  "  artificial" 
basis :  a  verbal  basis  does  not  affect  them :  indeed  the 
fact  18  lost  sight  of  until  civilisation  gives  place  to  war: 
when  this  base  proves  to  have  been  not  only  artificial 
but  a  trifle  flimsy. 

Men  find  morality  none  the  worse,  i.e.,  it  gives  no  less 
satisfaction  hecauBe  it  is  artificial  than  a  picture  or  a 
novel  does  because  it  is  artificial ;  the  subtlest  situations 
in  hfe  gather  round  just  those  things  which  are  most  frail 
at   their   foundations,   assumptions  which,   by   a  tacit 
understanding  are  allowed  for,  but  which  are  too  perish- 
able to  be  battered  about  in  discussion.     The  artifici- 
alities of  civilisations  are  not  despicable  because  a  sword 
may  one  day  shatter  all  their  delicate  and  subtle  tracery  ; 
they  are  to  be  despised  only  when  they  fail  in  that  which 
they  set  out  to  accomplish,  i.e.,  to  provide  satisfactions 
equal  to  or  greater  than  those  which  they  might  have 
attained  by  a  more  natural,  i.e.,  a  more  frankly  egoistic 
application  of  ability  would  have  furnished.     One  would 
be  for  mstance  an  ingrate,  not  to  say  a  fool,  to  cavil  at 
those  aids  to  beauty  which  an  ill-favoured  human  adopts 
to  avert  at  least  the  repulsion  of  his  fellows,  just  because 
they  were  artificial :  if  they  serve  their  purpose.     Very 
amusing,   charming,  important,  and  impressive  are  the 
things  which  are  "  artificial."    Even  a  Krupp  gun  is  arti- 
ficial    In  fact  it  is  not  artificiality  which  affects  the 
question:   it  is   utility.     The  measure   of  the  value   «f 
artificialities  like  the  measure  of  the  value  of  everything 
else  is  gauged  by  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  set,  and 
their   efficacy   in   aehieviag   that    purpose.      And   piir: — 
poses   depend  on   the   men   who   propose    them:    their 
spiritual  size  among  other  things.     He  is  a  sad  and  sorry 
man  who  seeks  to  fraine  a  purpose  bigger  than  he  has  the 
capacity  to  enjoy  the  achieving  of.     So  a  man  with  a 
passion  for  big  schemes  but  without  the  capacity  to  effect 
them   draws   greater   satisfaction    from    being   a   door- 
keeper in  the  houses  of  the  great  than  he  could  eating 
out  his  heart  toiling  at  his  own  bench,  the  independence  . 
of  which  his  taste  cannot  relish :  it  is,  in  fact,  too  inde- 
pendent for  him.     What  he  would  gain  in  satisfaction, 
of  course  by  so  doing,  he  sacrifices  In  status :  but  then 
all  satisfactions  demand  their  price.     When  these  are 
greater  than  our  natural  competence  provides  for  we 
perforce  let  ourselves  out  into  bondage  if  bent  on  secur- 
ing them.    Our  too  great  wants  and  our  too  small  abilities 
are  the  exploiter's  opportunity. 


(imdv  !™  '"*''**  choice— for  a  cloak  of  altruism.  (The 
^Ti^^^^  ^^^^  ■"*"*  '^  ^°"^  another  story.)  But 
'hem  th  *''*  '^"'^  P'""''  °^  *l»e  necessity  which  forces 
"%i,^lV^  conceive  a  quite  sound  detestation  for  the 
PrelcT  ,  "'■  '^'^^'^  "  ■  alongside  their  approval  of  the 
^uers  of  the  Moral  Ideal    They  are  suspicious  of  the 


One  begins  to  understand  why  cranks  and  their  works 
come  to  so  little.  They  have  the  misfortune  to  witness 
an  indiscretion :  one  little  brick  in  the  wall  of  pretence 
has  fallen  away  and  one  thin  shaft  of  light  has  revealed 
egoism  and  duplicity-  at  some  point  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  And  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  live  in 
wonder  and  uneasiness  at  their  own  discovery.     They 
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deTote  th«fr  energiet  to  tli«  blocking-out  of  that  one 
gleam.    They  inaugurate  a  "propaganda."    That  it  is 
but  one  thin  pencil  streak  of  an  erer-shining  sun-like 
orb  does  not  occur  to  them.     The  world,  to  be  sure, 
i»  heedless  of   their   "discovery,"   and  is  in  no  way 
"upset"  to  meet  their  "exposure.'    Nor  is  it  alarmed 
by  those  who  cry  out  against  "Cant."    Though  men  do 
not  clearly  know,   they  instinctiirely  fed  that  one  who 
makes  a  fuss  about  "cant"  does  not  understand  cant. 
They  feel  it  is  not  cant  that  is  objectionable  but  poor 
cant:  cant  that  is  so  badly  sung  that  it  fails  in  its  pur- 
pose, i.e.,  the  complete  deception  of  those  wbcmi  it  is 
intended  to  impress.     The  way  to  deal  with  him  who 
objects  to  cant  is  to  ignore  hun  or  soothe  him  as  the 
case  may  demand,  but  never  to  follow  up  his  argument. 
The  Church  of  Some  has  the  prescient  understanding 
which  knows  this:   it  does  not  make   the   mistake  of 
thinkmg  that  doubts  caa  be  laid  to  rest  piecemeal.    It 
knows  its  business  and  promptly  anathematises  doubt. 
It  knows  that  the  correct  answer  to  all  the  arguments 
of  the  Devil  is  to  kill  the  Devil.     Nor  is  the  World 
greatly  put  about  by  those  who  make  light  of  its  morals 
on  the  big  acale:  it  forgives  its  Napoleons  as  soon  as 
their  immediate  disagreeableness  is  forgotten  and  with- 
drawn :  while  as  for  the  immoral  on  a  small  scale,  men 
content  themselves   with   administering  the   usual  and 
necessary  severe  rebuke  and  punishment.    It  is  a  differ- 
ent person  for  whom  they  reserve  their  full  implacable 
rancour.    Napoleon  at  the  close  of  a  single  century  after 
his  death  is  already  held  in  honour  more  or  less :  but 
four  centuries  have  passed  since  Macchiavelli  wrote  the 
"Prince,"  and  he  still  remains  "Old  Nick."     In  fact, 
the  Devil  is  a  symbolic  generalisation  of  all  the  injuries 
done  to  the  Altruistic  Interpretation  by  those  who  dare 
to  crumble  the  moral  concepts,  and  lay  bare  their  ego- 
istic foundations :  so  robbing  them  of  their  popular  title 
to  Honour.    The  Devil  is  the  common  spirit  of  all  Blas- 
phemers   everywhere :    Blasphemers    being    those    who 
speak  injuriously  against  the  Sacred  Words.    The  Blas- 
phemers are  the  figures  drawn  up  in  antithesis  to  those 
of   the   Heroes.     A   Hero   is   one    who   represents   the 
sublimation-point  of  adhesion  to  the  Divine  ;  his  distin- 


guishing attribttt©  Is  hi*  close  kmahip  with  the  Ood 
whose  greater  glory  his  bold  deeds  minister-  th«ti.*u 
is   one   whose    deeds   establish    the    Word-Svat««    *u 
Moral-Scheme,  the  Altruistic-Oood,  by  providiW 'tW 
with  a  supremely  hypnotising  Crown  of  Honour 
«       •       •       • 

Of  course  the  Moral  or  Altruistic  Scheme  holds  booH 
(HjJy  within  the  limits  of  the  particular  community  wCh 
has  conceived  its  own  sum-total  of  the  "All "  as  the  siniri 
Organie  Unit.     Morality  can  only  find  a  place  iatkcm 
n«mity  in  which  the  various  factions  have  tried  th 
strength,   and  have  more  or  less  contentedly  accented 
the  verdict  and  settled  down  in  their  suitable  claseMM 
Servers  ttai  Served,  Dominant  and  Dominated.    When 
two  such  moral  communities  are  at  logger-heads  ud 
proceed  to  violent  war,  moral  blandishments  are  at  a 
discount.     As  it  is  not  the  common  people— the  practisers 
of  the  altruistic  and  the  moriU— who  make  intenutional 
wars,  but  ra*her  the  dominant  and  more  strongly  egoistic 
classes,  the  warring  parties  do  not  attempt  to  addww 
each  other  in  terms  of  morals  save  in  so  far  as  it  ig 
necessary  to   spare   the  moral   suseeptibihties  <rf  their 
own     respective     following — their     respective    crowds. 
Otherwise,   in   war,   it   is   bluntly   a  struggle  of  Might 
against  Might :  and  all  the  weapons  of  Might  are  pressed 
into  service  precisely  in  so  far  as  they  give  promise  of 
success,  i.e.,  of  crushing  the  opponent.     But  articulate 
spokesman   of  neither  side  could  say  as  much  openly 
because  of  the  attentive  ears  of  their  followers  as  was 
said  above :    They  know  that  sooner  or  later  this  specific 
kind  of  warfare,  fierce  as  for  the  moment  it  is,  will  cease 
for  a  period  and  no  matter  which  side  wins  or  loses  each 
will  have  to  settle  down  in  their  own  communities  and 
make  good  once  more  the  Altruistic  Tale  among  their 
fellows.     A  wise  economy,  therefore,  teaches  them  that 
though  war  compels  them  to  stand  face  to  face  with  al! 
verbal  veils  withdrawn  before  the  eyes  of  an  acknow 
ledged  enemy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  destroy  these  veils. 
If  they  have  no  place  in  war  they  have  a  place  of  extreme 
importance  among  subjected  peoples  as  long  as  ever  the 
Dominant  seek  to  perpetuate  submission  by  dint  of  the 
artifices  of  peace :  by  Words  in  preference  to  the  Sword. 


VIEWS    AND    COMMENTS. 


PEOPLK  who  are  not  interested  in  editorial  per- 
sonality may  find  no  interest  in  the  news  that 
it  is  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  who  is  the  animating 
spirit  of  that  inanimate  journal  "The  New  Statesman." 
We  were,  however,  and  Mr.  Shaw's  avowal  of  identity 
was  read  with  quite  pricked-up  ears.  One  had  been 
told  by  those  who  it  is  supposed  know  everything  that 
Mr.  Shaw  loathed  the  sheet,  and  that  its  commonplace 
pages  caused  him  to  writhe  once  per  week  in  mo«t 
^agonising  boredom,  and  now  he  calmly  confesses  that 
the  spirit  of  this  dull  commonness  is  his  own.  Not  that 
be  puts  it  in  so  many  words,  of  course,  but  he  permits 
his  recent  pamphlet  on  the  war  to  leave  no  poesible 
shadow  of  doubt  that  he  and  it  are  one.  The  Webbs 
apparently  have  been  unduly  reviled :  people  accused 
them  of  a  dullness  so  dull  that  it  couM  extingnish  the 
brilliance  of  even  the  "brilliant"  Mr.  Shaw.  And  all 
the  time  what  was  mistaken  for  a  Webbian  extingnisher 
was  the  real  O.B.S. 

The  Shavian  critics  need  to  take  themselves  in  hand 
and  moderate  their  violence :  for  though  a  mistake  has 
been  made,  the  mistake  is  theirs.  TTiey  have  been 
raging  against  Shaw  because  he  did  not  exchange  at  the 
value  of  a  good  sovereign,  when  all  the  time  he  was 
a  perfectly  sound  sixpence.  They  mistook  him  for  a 
thinker  when  he  wa»  actually  a  very  keen  and  virile 
debater.  He  is  representative  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society  at  a  pit<^  of 
excellency  which  is  sublime.  When  he  tries,  not  when 
he  is  writing  unsigned  articles  in  a  dull  journal,  he  is 
the  perfect  embellishment  of  the  commonplace,  onsur^ 
passed  adornment  of  the  humdrum,  bright  and  pMiiealsr 
star  among  PatHaas,  in  short. 


When    one    says    that    Mr.    Shaw    never    thinks  but 
always  debates   cme  merely  indicates  the  attitude  in 
which   he   approaches   all   debatable   affairs.    When  a 
question   is  considered   open    to   debate   it  is  impUed 
that  minds  of  fairly  equal 'powers  of  penetration  differ 
as  to  its  import :  a  fact  which  to  a  thinker  implies  an 
ambiguity   in   the   subject-matter  as  presented  in  the 
shaping  of  the  question  itself.     Now  a  debater  attwis 
such  a  question  by  insisting  that  the  import  is  such  and 
such  as  against  other  debaters  who  champion  the  differ- 
ing interpretation,  and  a  debate — a  mental  tug-of-war- 
is  set  going  in  which  each  party  endeavours  to  score 
points  for  its  side  over  the  other  party.    It  thus  causes 
rivalry,  which  explains  why  a  debater  can  appeal  to  the 
sporting  instinct:  the  instinct  which  is  the  animating 
elesftent  of  every  propaganda,  i.e.,  the  debating  spirit 
in  cttfflpaign  m^ng  a  bid  for  proselytes  for  its  side. 
A  thinker,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  be  entangled 
in    the    debate,   and    heads    direct  for   the    ambiguity 
involved  in  the  question.    He  thus  destroys  the  grounds 
of  debate,  and  is  aecordingly  regarded  as  a  spwl-spof* 
which  he  is:  for  when  a  person  is  punctilious  to  state 
a  question  cleariy,   he   has  ensured  the  unmistakaWe 
character  of  the  answer.     Thus   a  debater  is  popul»f 
while  a  thinker  caasot  be.     How  one  scores  one's  pointB 
is  an  aCair  for  individual  preference:  there  are  scores  of 
way*.     Mr.    Shaw  is  simple  enough.       Apparently  W 
possesses  a  kind,  gentle,  timid,  non-penetrative  (»mp«, 
comparaMe  naore  to  that  of  Mr.  George  Lansbury  thiB 
any  other  public  man  of  whom  one  can  think.    H«  » 
of  the  kingdom  of  love,  and  as  a  personal  prefere«« 
considers  it  desirable  that  all  arms  shall  be  intertwiaw 
and  an  hMids  clasped  in  lore,  exactly  Kke  Mr.  L«B*«y 


Ooiy  be  possesses  aa  energy  combined  with  a  much 
colder  temperature  of  love,  and  accordingly  the  "  h&nd 
of  love"  which  he  extends-  never  has  that  squirm- 
inspifiBS  warm  but  clammy  touch  which  makes  even 
tlie  obtusest  recoil  for  love's  other  propagandists.  The 
gjoenesa  and  the  distinction  are  both  made  clear  in  his 
literary  style.  A  perfectly  commonplace  sentence,  the 
usual  banal  expression  of  the  high-minded  sentimental 
word-ridden  Englishman  is  about  to  trail  to  its  sloppy 
culmination  when  Mr.  Shaw's  energy  suddenly  out- 
distances it  and  blocks  its  current  so  that  it  bubbles 
up  in  violent  energy  in  its  last  phrase  which  usually 
takes  the  form  of  a  double-barrelled  piece  of  invective. 
Whence  the  two  good  effects,  negative  and  positive : 
avoidance  of  slop  and  an  introduction  of  the  element 
of  surprise.  Its  very  defect  enhances  the  force  of  its 
appeal.  Had  not  the  sentence  begun  sentimentally  one 
would  not  have  noticed  its  absence  at  the  culmination. 
Mr.  Shaw  keeps  fully  in  with  the  humdrum  in  the 
entire  substance  of  his  matter,  but  saves  his  skin  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  less  humdrum  by  this  especially 
welcome  because  unhoped  for  frisson  of  unexpectedness 
in  its  last  note.  Tak«  his  pamphlet,  "Common  Sense 
on  the  War,"  and  see  to  what  extent  it  supports  the 
diagnosis  of  Mr.  Shaw's  "brilliance."  The  pamphlet 
ia  a  quite  commonplace  belated  string  of  debating- 
points  and  assumptions,  the  very  acceptance  of  which 
at  their  face-value  takes  away  any  claim  to  penetration 
on  the  writer's  part,  yet  it  manages  to  keep  the  reader's 
attention  secure  by  a  constant  succession  of  verbal 
pistol-shots. 

Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  explosive  effects  used 
to  round-up  otherwise'  undistinguished  narrative: — 
"Godforsaken  folly,"  "  SUly  gambling  debts  and 
foolish  duels,"  "  Psycopathic  symptoms  of  overfeeding," 
"Inculcated  insolence  and  sham  virility,"  "Aimiable 
nincompoop,"  "Unscrupulous  super-prig  and  fool," 
"Corrupted  and  half -atrophied  consciences,"  "Pots- 
danmation,"  "Flagrant  pharasaism,"  "Blasphemous 
farce,"  "Incorrigible  hypoeriay,"  "Insensate  methods," 
"Sheer  lunacy,"  "Ethnological  map-makers,"  "Mili- 
tarist madmen,"  "Panslavist  megalomaniacs,"  and 
there  are  hundreds  mere. 

If  to  these  sledge-hammer  strokes  are  added  little  odd 
tricks  like  the  transposing  and  inverting  of  well-known 
proverbs  and  tags,  and  an  extremely  skilful  use  of  the 
concrete  instanfce,  porticulariy  if  this  bears  a  good- 
aounding  proper  name,  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
glitter  by  which  Mr.  Shaw  causes  his  fl&nnelly  arguments 
to  sparkle.  And  no  one  will  deny  that  such  star-dust 
provides  a  very  good  journalism  which  ia  surer  of  its 
audience  than  the  unadorned  reasoning  of  the  most 
penetrating  mind  in  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  this  habit  of  invective 
reveals  in  relation  to  the  mental  force  which  is  reduced 
to  it.  It  ia  the  nud-way  halt  between  »  self  compre- 
heading  and  an  unconscious  emotion:  the  first  stage 
towards  articulateness :  the  sign  of  the  person  who  is 
set  in  a  certain  direetioa  but  who  himself  is  not  quite 
certain  which.  That  is  why  there  is  always  a  sense  of 
aieffectualness  about  the  penon  who  indtilges  in  it. 
Instmctively  it  is  felt  that  if  a  man  knows  his  case 
well  enough  to  state  it,  he  would  not  content  himself 
merely  with  "calling  names." 

As  for  Mr.  Shaw's  reasons  for  issuing  the  pamphlet 
one  gathers  it  is  in  tke  WMA  due  to  the  fact  that  the  war 
would  not  be  ootaplttU  Mid  fully  authenticated  did  h« 
not  do  so  This  ^»Mt,  the  chief  concern  of  his  brochure 
■»  to  "make  our  muni  yesition  clear":  which  means, 
«ear  reader,  that  h«  Irtawu  to  find  out  whether  we  have 
>■  nght  to  the  ^kmI  «ftek»  of  aalookers:  also  what 
wonld  give  ua  that  right,  wtet  rrwrento  «•  trom  having 
>>.  and  so  on.  Which  appe«ni  WswW*  a  -wwk  of  snper- 
wosation,  con«i«jMri«|f  tkat  we  h*ve  already  got  this 


Kood 


opinion ;  and  ife 


now  be  late  in  the  day  to  be 


*ofryuig  about  it  arvcn  if  we  hadn't.  Mr.  Shaw,  to  be 
"»e,  IS  ready  for  tkw  oy  of  Wkktetkiess  and  owns  that 
>>•»  hable  to  be  MMMMl  of  MekM  iMHWMtia^  hot 


retort*  tihat  "history  consists  mainly  of  rscrimination, 
and  I  am  writing  history  because  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  what  has  occurred  ia  not  only  indispensable,  etc." 

By  "history"  one  supposes  Mr.  Shaw  means  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  and  it  must  be  confessed  he  is  not  the  fiwt 
journalist  or  debater  to  be  deluded  into  thinking  that 
"historical"  facts  are  definite  fixed  quantities  rather 
than  a  carefully  chosen  arbitrary  selection  of  facts  so 
culled  as  to  support  one's  own  pet  interpretation  of  th«a*. 
Had  Mr.  Shaw  possessed  the  faculty  of  the  thinker  it 
would  before  now  have  struck  him  that  even  a  single 
human  fact  is  a  doubtful  quantity.  Take  the  imUished 
correspondence  of  the  negotiations  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  over  his  own  interpretation  of  which 
Mr.  Sha.w  grows  quite  excited.  He  here  overlooks  the 
fact,  which  elsewhere  he  finds  it  convenient  to  emphasise, 
that  our  diplomacy  is  secret  and  that  this  correspondence 
was  intended  for  display  purposes  in  the  moment  it  was 
written.  Mr.  Shaw  avow*— but  grows  no  wiser  from 
his  avowal— that  diplomacy  is  secret  to  a  degree  which 
blue-book  publications  are  powerless  to  affect.  "I  well 
know  that  diplomacy  ie  carried  on  at  present  not  only 
by  official  correspondence  meant  for  possible  publica^ 
tion,  .  .  .  but  by  private  letters  which  the  BUng  himself 
has  no  right  to  read."  Even  should  these  more  secret 
documents  become  open  knowledge,  what  is  to  guarantee 
even  that  they  present  a  faithful  accoimt  of  all  the  rock- 
bottom  understanding  and  connivances  which  constituted 
the  real  interplay  1  Even  in  conversations  clandestinely 
overheard  one  thing  may  be  uttered  and  quite  another 
looked,  so  that  this  elaborate  assessing  of  the  word 
"values"  of  Foreign  Office  documents  presented  for 
publication  seems  an  exercise  most  fitted  for  the 
ingenuity  of  school-boys. 


Mr.  Shaw  seems  quite  worried  because  of  our 
hypocrisy,  which  is  odd  since  his  entire  pother  is  as  to 
whether  we  are  nurral  enough!  As  though  Morality 
were  not  the  elaboration  of  hypocrisy:  the  assertion  of 
one  thing  in  order  to  conceal  another.  He  ciklis  out 
against  cant  in  a  pamphlet  which  is  all  cant :  the  usual 
dilemma  of  an  inefficient  cantatist  to  be  sure  1  He  is 
so  deeply  concerned  to  make  stupid  Englishmen  aware 
of  the  ignorance  they  display  by  confiding  in  trusting 
the  broken  Belgium  Treaty  case  to  realise  that  his 
own  case  could  equally  be  smothered  in  sceptical 
derisitm.  For  he  seriously  sets  out  to  tell  us  that 
England  has  gone  to  war  for  the  sake  of  "Liberty," 
for  "  Htmian  Solidarity,"  for  "  that  Holy  Cause,"  and 
to  make  "War  on  War,"  and  then  can  be  anxious 
about  our  hypocrisy !  The  sole  unvarnished  statement 
of  what  EngUshmm  did  and  of  what  they  felt  upon 
the  declaration  of  War,  could  only  be  first,  that  they 
of  course  never  went  to  war  at  all,  but  that  their 
participation  in  it  was  made  for  them ;  but  second,  they 
promptly  expressed  themselves  wholly  satisfied  with 
this  vicarious  move,  and  showed  themselves  anxious 
that  matters  should  go  on. 

Thej  fully  believed  that  Germany  meant  to  force  a 
contest  of  powers  with  them,  at  one  time  or  other,  and 
that  being  so  no  time  seemed  to  <^er  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  the  present.  Doubtless  they  realised, 
and  still  realise,  that  Sir  Edward  Orey  could  have  post- 
poned the  issue  by  declaring  that  England  would  join 
France  if  the  latter  were  attacked,  but  had  he  done  so 
the  supremely  favourable  opportunity  might  have 
slipped:  and  opportunities  so  golden  seldom  return. 
Hence  popular  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  whatever  the 
actual  steps  were  which  led  up  to  the  declaration,  judged 
by  the  only  standard  by  which  issues  leading  to  war  can 
be  judged,  they  were  exceedingly  successful  Therefore, 
any  arguments  they  choose  are  good  enough  to  justify 
the  Foreign  Office  policy:  that  policy  in  itself  they  con- 
sider good  «K>ugh  to  justify  all  "  jastiAeations  "  however 
feeble.  Popular  ignorance  of  the  actual  diplomacy  em- 
ployed is  of  no  importance  as  long  as  the  populace  are 
not  igBoraat  of  what  they  really  want:  the  only  fatal 
kind  of  ignoraaes  is  to  be  in  doabt  alioMt  that. 

D.  M: 
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A    PORTRAIT    OF    THE    ARTIST 
AS    A    YOUNG    MAN. 

By  Jamsm  JoTca.  ,'■ 

CHAPTER   IV. 

SUNDAY  was  dedicated    to  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Monday  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  luesday  to  the 
Guardian   Angels,    Wednesday    to   Saint   Joseph, 
Thursday  to  the  Most  iilessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
i'nday  to  the  Suffering  Jesus,  Saturday  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Maiy. 

Every  morning  he  hallowed  himself  anew  in  the 
presence  of  some  holy  image  or  mystery.  His  day  began 
with  an  hei-oic  ofienng  of  its  every  moment  of  thought 
or  action  for  the  intentions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and 
with  an  early  Mass.  The  raw  morning  air  whetted  his 
resolute  piety;  and  often  as  he  knelt  among  the  few 
worshippers  at  the  side-altar,  following  with  his  inter- 
leaved prayer  book  the  murmurs  of  the  priest,  he  glanced 
up  for  an  instant  towards  the  vested  hgure  standing  in 
the  gloom  between  the  two  candles,  which  were  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments,  and  imagined  that  he  was 
kneeling  at  Mass  in  the  catacombs. 

His  daily  life  was  laid  out  in  devotional  areas.     By 
means  of  ejaculations  and  prayers  he  stored  up  ungrudg- 
ingly for  the  souls  in  purgatory  centuries  of  days  and 
quarantines  and  years;  yet  the  spiritual  triumph  which 
be  felt  m  achievmg  with  ease  so  many  fabulous  ages  of 
canonical  penances  did  not  wholly  reward  his  zeal  of 
prayer  since  he  could  never  know  how  much  temporal 
punishment  he  had  remitted  by  way  of  suffrage  for  the 
agpnismg  souls:  and,  fearful  lest  in  the  midst  of  the 
purgatorial  fire,  which  differed  from  the  infernal  only  in 
that  It  was  not  everlasting,  his  penance  might  avail  no 
more  than  a  drop  of  moisture  he  drove  his  soul  daily 
through  an  mcreasing  circle  of  works  of  supererogation 
Every  part  of  his  day,  divided  by  what  he  regarded 
now  as  the  duties  of  his  station  in  life,  circled  about  its 
own  centre  of  spiritual  energy.     His  life  seemed  to  have 
drawn  near  to  eternity;  every  thought,  word  and  deed 
every  instant  of  consciousness  could  be  made  to  revibrate 
radiantly  m  heaven:   and  at  times  his  sense  of    such 
mimediate  repercuasion  was  so  lively  that  he  seemed  to 
feel  his  soul  in  devotion  pressing  like  fingers  the  key- 
board of  a  great  cash  register,  and  to  see  the  amount 
of  his  purchase  start  forth  immediately  in  heaven    not 
as  a  number,  but  as  a  frail  column  of  incense  or 'as  a 
slender  flower. 

The  rosaries,  too,  which  he  said  constantly-for  he 
earned  his  beads  loose  in  his  trousers'  pockets  that  he 
might  tell  them  as  he  walked  the  streets-transformed 
themselves  mto  coronals  of  flowers  of  such  vague  un- 
earthly texture  that  they  seemed  to  him  as  hueless  and 
odourless  as  they  were  nameless.  He  offered  up  each  of 
_hi8  three  daJy  chaplets  that  his  «ouI  might  grow  strong 
V  fiT^^*^!  *]"■•'*  theological  virtues,  in  faith  in  the 
Father  Who  had  created  hiiff,  to  the  Son  Who  had  re- 
deemed him,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  Who  had  sanctified 
him ;  and  this  thnce  triple  prayer  he  offered  to  the  Three 
Pftwons  through  Mary  in  the  name  of  her  joyful  and 
sorrowful  and  glorious  mysteries. 

On  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week  he  further 
prayed  that  one  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  GW 
might  descend  upon  his  «oul  and  drive  out  of  it  4.y  b, 
day  the  seven  deadly  sins  which  had  defiled  it  in  the  iLt ; 
^nf  t»?'*T'*  ^°LT^  ^^*  '"'  '*"  "PPomted  day.^on^ 
strange  to  h.m  at  times  that  wisdom  and  understanding 
and  knowledge  were  so  distinct  in  their  nature  that  e«;h 
,hould  be  prayed  for  apart  from  the  others.    Ye^e 

^rth-  H VSr""  ^",*r  '"^*  0'  ^'  -Piritualpw! 
gress  this  difficulty  would  be  removed  when  his  sinful 
soul  had  b*en  rai^d  up  from  its  weakness  «d  en- 
lightened by  the  ThiH  -Person  of  the  Most  Rl««u^ 
Trmity.  He  believed  this  all  the  more  anS'itf^ 
dation,  because  of  the  divine  gloom  and  silence  wht^iL 

»nd  a  mighty  wmd,  to  sin  against  Whom  was  a   sin 


________becemW  i,  l^^ 

beyond  forgiveness   the  eternal,  mysterious  secret  R 
to  VHiom,  as  God,  the  priest  offered  up  Mass  on.!     """« 
robed  in  the  scarlet  of  the  tongues  of  fire  ''^^• 

.J^,  imagery  through  which  the  nature  and  Irin.k- 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  were  darwt  ^A^"  <" 
forth  in  the  books  of  devotion  which  S^  reaSth^^T'*  ' 
contemplating  from,  all  eternity  as  in  a  mirror  Hi,  t^" 
Perfections  and  thereby  begetting  etemallv  th. V.  ' 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeLT^S  F.tK  ""^ 
Son  from  all  eternity-were  easier  of  s^ceill' ?'' 
mind  by  reason  of  their  august  incompS  MitvV" 
was  the  simple  fact  that  God  had  lo'^ed  hfs^^" 
all  eternity,  for  ages  before  he  had  been  hom  i  T 
world,  for  ages  before  the  worid  it^lfh^d  exited      ""' 

He  had  heard  the  names  of  the  passions  of  1„„ 
hate  pronounced  solemnly  on  the  stC,^d  in   hi     . 
had  found  them  set  forth  8olemnl?^L  books   2  f'!,' 
wondered  why  his  soul  was  unable'io  harW  £,  f!f 
any  time  or  to  force  his  lips  to  utter  thernamerwS 
conviction.     A  brief  anger  bad  often  invest^  h^  T> 
he  had  never  been  able  to  make  it  an  ab  ding  ll' 
and  had  always  felt  hnnself  passing  out  ofT^TZ 
^ery  body  were  being  divested  with  ease  of  some  IZ 
skin  or  peel.    He  had  felt  a  subUe,  dark  and  ™Tot 
presence  penetrate  his  being  and  fire  him  withTbrie 
miquitous  lust:  It,   too,  had  slipped  beyond  his  p«n 
leaving  his  mmd  lucid  and  indifferent.    This  it  LS 
w.s^  the  only  love  and  that  the  only  hate  h^soJirfi 

But  he  could  no  longer  disbelieve  in  the  reality  of  love 
smce   God  hunself  had  loved  his  individual  soul  wi  h 
t^^cLr  >r  *"  f  ^Pity-    Gradually,  as  his  soul  w^ 
ennched  with  spiritual  knowledge,  he  saw  the  whole 
worid  forming  one  vast  symmetrical  expression  of  God's 
power  and  love.     Life  became  a  divide  gift  for  m,^ 
moment  and  sensation  of  which,  were  it  even  the  sight 
of  a  single  leaf  hangmg  on  the  twig  of  a  tree,  his  soul 
should  praise  and  thank  the  giver.     The  world  for  all 
its  sobd  substance  and  complexity  no  longer  existed  for 
his  soul  save  as  a  theorem  of  divine  power  and  love  and 
universality.   So  entire  and  unqufestionable  was  this  sense 
of  the  divme  meaning  in  all  nature  granted  to  his  soul 
that  he  could  scarcely  understand  why  it  was  in  any 
way  necessary  that  he  should  continue  to  hve.    Yet  that 
was  part  of  the  divine  purpose  and  he  dared  not  quertion 
Its  use,  he  above  all  others  who  had  sinned  so  deeply 
and  so  foully  against  the  divine  purpose.     Meek  and 
abased  by  this  consciooisness  of  the  one  eternal  omni- 
present perfect  reality  his  soul  took  up  again  her  burden 
Of    pieties,    masses    and   prayers    and    sacraments  and 
mortifications,  and  only  then  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  brooded  on  the  great  mystery  of  love  did  he  feel 
within  hun  a  warm  movement  like  that  of  some  newly 
bom  life  or  virtue  of  the  soul  itself.-    The  attitude  of 

''*^*^*i"'  '**''"^  *'*•  ^^  '^^^  *"'*  P*^««l  •»»"«'»>  *' 
parted  lip  and  eyes  as  of  one  about  to  swoon,  became 

for  him  an  image  of  the  soul  in  prayer,  humiliated  and 
famt  before  her  Creator. 

But  he  had  been  forewarned  of  the  dangers  of  spiritual 
exaltation  and  did  not  allow  himself  to  desist  from  even 
the  least  or  lowliest  devotion,  striving  also  by  constant 
mortification  to  undo  the  sinful  past  rather  than  to 
achieve  a  samUiness  fraught  with  peril.  Each  of  his 
senses  was  brought  under  a  rigorous  discipline.  In 
order  to  mortify  the  sense  of  sight  he  made  it  his  rule  to 
walk  m  the  street  with  downcast  eyes,  glancing  neither 
to  nght  nor  left  and  never  behind  him.  His  eyes 
shunned  every  encounter  with  the  eyes  of  woman. 
From  time  to  time  also  he  balked  them  by  a  sudden 
■j^  °*  t^e  will,  as  by  lifting  them  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  ao  unfinished  sentence  and  closing  the  book. 
To  mortify  hia  hearing  he  exerted  no  control  over  hi« 
^°^^  ^^^^  w»s  then  breaking,  neither  sang  nor 
Fhistled  and  made  no  attempt  to  flee  from  noise  which 
cauaed  him  painful  nervous  irritation  such  as  the 
sharpemng  of  knives  on  the  knifeboard.  the  gattaBW 
of  cinders  on  the  fire-shovel  and  the  twigging  ot  tta 
carpet.  To  mortify  his  am^  wm  mw0  difficult  m  ^ 
found  in  himself  no  inatinctiTer^i^Baam  to  bad  odMOi  { 
wkether  they  were  the  odoors  of  ^  ovtdoor  world  W* 
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jg  those  of  dung  or  tar  or  the  odours  of  his  own  person 
among  which  he  had  made  many  curious  comparisons 
aud  experiments.  He  found  that  in  the  end  that  the 
only  odour  against  which  his  sense  of  smell  revolted  was 
a  certain  stale  fishy  stink  like  that  of  long-standing 
arine :  and  whenever  it  was  possible  he  subjected  himself 
to  this  unpleasant  odour.  To  mortify  the  taste  he  prac- 
tised strict  habits  at  table,  observed  to  the  letter  all  the 
fasts  of  the  Church  and  sought  by  distraction  to  divert 
his  mind  from  the  savours  of  different  foods.  But  it 
was  to  the  mortification  of  touch  that  he  brought 
the  most  assiduous  ingenuity  of  inventiveness.  He 
never  consciously  changed  his  position  in  bed,  sat 
in  the  most  uncomfortable  positions,  suffered  patiently 
every  itch  and  pain,  kept  away  from  the  fire,  remained 
on  has  knees  all  through  the  Mass  except  at  the  gospels, 
left  parts  of  his  neck  and  face  undried  so  that  air  might 
sting  them,  and,  whenever  he  was  not  sajring  his  beads, 
carried  his  arms  stiffly  at  his  sides  like  a  runner  and 
never  in  his  pocketa  or  clasped  behind  him. 

He  had  no  temptations  to  sin  mortally.     It  surprised 
him,  howeveV,  to  find  that  at  the  end  of  his  course  of 
intricate  piety  and  self-restraint  he  was  so  easily  at  the 
mercy   o'   childish    and    unworthy    imperfections.     His 
prayers  and  fasts  availed  him  little  for  the  suppression 
of  anger  at  hearing  his  mother  sneeze,  or  at  being  dis- 
turbed in  his  devotions.     It  needed  an  immense  effort 
of  his  will  to  master  the  impulse  which  urged  him  to  give 
outlet  to  such  irritation.     Images  of  the  outbursts  of 
trivial   anger   which    he    had    often    noted    among    his 
masters,    their   twitching   mouths,    close-^ut   lips    and 
flushed  cheeks,   recurred    to   his  memory,   discouraging 
him,  for  all  his  practice  of  humility,  by  the  comparison. 
To  merge  his  life  in  the  common  tide  of  other  lives  was 
harder  for  him  than  any  fasting  or  prayer,  and  it  was 
his  constant  failure  to  do  this  to  his  own  satisfaction 
which  caused  in  his  soul  at  last  a  sensation  of  spiritual 
dryness  together  with  a  growth  of  doubts  and  scruples. 
His  soul  traversed  a  period  of  desolation  in  which  the 
sacraments  themselves  seemed  to  have  turned  into  dried 
up  sources.     His  confession  became  a  channel  for  the 
escape  of  scrupulous  and  unrepented  imperfections.    His 
actual  reception  of  the  eucharist  did  not  bring  him  the 
same  dissolving  moments  of  virginal  self-eurrender  as 
did  those  spiritual  commimions  made  by  him  sometimes 
at  the  close  of   some  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
The  book  which  he  uaed  for  these  visits  was  an  old 
neglected  book  written  by  Saint  Alphonsas  Liguori,  with 
fading  characters  and  sere  fox-papered  leaves.     A  faded 
world  of  fervent  love  and  virginal  responses  seemed  to 
be  evoked  for  his  soul  by  the  reading  of  its  pages  in 
which  the  imagery  of  the  canticles  was  interwoven  with 
the  communicant's  prayers.     An  inaudible  voice  seemed 
w  caress  the  soul,  telling  her  names  and  glories,  bidding 
her  arise  as  for  espousal  and  come  away,  bidding  her 
look  forth,  a  spouse,  fro»  Amaaa  and  from  the  meua- 
tams  of  the  leopards;  and  the  soul  seemed  to  answer 
With  the  same  inaudible   voice,    surrendering  herself  : 
inter  ubera  mea  commorabitur. 

This  idea  of  surrender  had  a  perilous  attraction  for 
m  mmd  now  that  he  felt  his  soul  beset  once  again  by 
tiie  insistent  voices  of  the  flesh,  which  began  to  murmur 
to  him  again  during  his  prayers  and  meditations.  It 
f  u  u  ^°  intense  sense  of  power  to  know  that  he 
could  by  a  single  act  of  consent,  in  amoment  of  thought, 
iMo  all  that  he  had  done.  He  seemed  to  feel  a  flood 
wowiy  advancing  towards  his  naked  feet  and  to  be  wait- 
«  for  the  first  faint  timid  noiseless  wavelet  to  touch 
™  fevered  skin.  Then,  ahnost  at  the  instant  of  that 
wttch  ahnost  at  the  verge  of  sinful  consent,  he  found 
™»elf  standing  far  away  from  the  flood  upon  a  dry 
e^i  '•*''®*^  ^  *  sudden  act  of  the  will  or  a  audden 

ay  and  beginning  again  its  slow  advance  towards  his 


feet,  a 


new  thrill  of  power  and  satisfaction  shook  his 


WJ,  ""  *****  ***  ''***  '**'*  yieldwi  nor  undone  alL 

^oen  he  had  eluded  the  flood  of  temptation  many 

the    "         ^■''^  ^^  ^*'^  troubled  and  wondered  whether 

filohS^*  which  he  had  refused  to  lose  was  not  being 

>-ned  froa^^him  Uttle  by  tittle.    The  clear  certitude  of 


his  own  immunity  grew  dim  and  to  it  succeeded  a  vaguc^ 
fear  that  his  soul  had  really  fallen  unawares.  It  waa  with 
difficulty  that  he  won  back  his  old  consciousness  of  his 
state  of  grace  by  telling  himself  that  he  had  prayed  to 
God  at  every  temptation  and  that  the  grace  which  he  had 
prayed  for  must  have  been  givrai  to  him  inasmuch  as 
God  w^  obliged  to  give  it.  The  very  frequency  and 
violence  of  temptations  showed  him  at  last  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  heard  about  the  trials  of  the  saints. 
Frequent  and  violent  temptations  were  a  proof  that  the 
citadel  of  the  soul  had  not  fallen  and  that  the  devil 
raged  to  make  it  fall. 

Often  when  he  had  confessed  his  doubts  and  scruples, 
some  momentary  inattention  at  prayer,  a  movement  of 
trivial  anger  in  his  soul  or  a  subtle  wilfulness  in  speech 
or  act,  he  was  bidden  by  his  confessor  to  name  some  sin 
of  his  past  life  before  absolution  was  given  him.  He 
named  it  with  humility  and  shame  and  repented  of  it 
once  more.  It  humiliated  and  shamed  him  to  think  that 
he  would  never  be  freed  from  it  wholly,  however  holily 
he  might  live  or  whatever  virtues  or  perfections  he  might 
attain.  A  restless  feeling  of  guilt  would  always  be  pre- 
sent with  him:  he  would  confess  and  repent  and  be 
absolved,  confess  ^and  repent  again  and  be  absolved 
again,  fruitlessly.  Perhaps  that  first  hasty  confession 
wrung  from  him  by  the  fear  of  hell  had  not  been  good  1 
Perhaps,  concerned  only  for  his  imminent  doom,  he  had 
not  had  sincere  sorrow  for  his  sin  1  But  the  surest  sign 
that  his  confession  had  been  good  and  that  he  had  had 
sincere  sorrow  for  his  sin  was,  he  knew,  the  amendment 
of  his  life. 

—I  have  amended  my  life,  have  I  not  1  he  asked  him- 
self.— 

(To  be  coniinved.) 

[Note. — By  means  of  the  kind  help  of  sn  intermediary  iu 
Switzerland  we  have  succeeded  in  gettiDg  Mr.  Joyce's  MS. 
through  from  Austria.  The  story  will,  therefore,  now  be 
continued  without  interruption. — Ed.] 


CHINESE    EGOISM. 

I.  Yano-chu's  Relatios  to  Taoisk. 

SixouLAKLT,  Chinese  history  gives  us  no  glimpse  of 
a  barbarous  or  savage  age ;  the  remotest  traditions 
picture  rather  an  age  of  simplicity  and  order.  Never- 
theless, following  the  analogy  of  other  great  races,  we 
must  assume  a  time  when  the  Mongoloid  tribes,  who 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  nation,  had  reached 
but  the  minimum  of  social  and  ethical  organisation.  At 
this  point,  according  to  normal  human  psychology, 
personal  egoism  would  be  at  its  height. 

The  earliest  records,  preserved  in  the  Shu-king,  repre- 
sent a  patriarchal  system  of  government  under  the  bene- 
ficent rule  of  Shun,  Yao,  Yii,  and  their  successors.   In  the 
sixth    cwitury   B.C.,    Lao-tse    and    Kung-fu-tse    (Con- 
fucius)  are  found  expounding  divergent   ethical  disci- 
plines.   The  system  of  the  older  age  may  be  aptly  called, 
"  Chinese  Vedanta."    Since  everything  is  One,  there  is 
no   specific   distinction   between   good   and   evil.    This 
"identity  of  opposites,"  taught  in  the  Tao-teli-king  was 
later  carried  to  extreme   degrees.    Hence   the  Taoist 
fathers  did  not  teach  to  do  good  and  avoid  evU,  for  they 
recognised  neither  good  nor  evil.    In  their  eyes  man  has 
but  .one  great  duty,  that  is,  to  unite  himself  to  Tao, 
the  Principle,  of  which  he  is  the  temporary  end;    to 
desire  what  the  Tao  desires,  to  do  what  the  Tao  does. 
<Egoiam  is  thus  conceptually  impossible  to  him.)    Since 
the  Tao  determines  liie  course  of  all  beings,  it  is  man's 
duty  not  to  interfere  with  anything,  to  let  the  universe 
go  on  its  way.     For  him  nothing  can  happen  wrongly,  so 
that  it  be  the  work  of  Tao.    It  is  otherwise  with  the 
ethic  of  Kung-fu-tse,  which  is  essentially  an  interference. 
He   invites  men  to  fellow  teh,  volitional  morality;   he 
codifies  it  by  thousands  of  rules  and  regulations,  which 
are  practically  so  many  inroads   upon  free  action,   or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  upon  Tao.    True,  he  strives  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  betwixt  egoism  and  altruism 
by  his  "  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  "  ;  but  as  contrasted  with 
Taoism,   his   teaching   is   practical   common   sense   un- 
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trainmelled  by  metsphysios.  Yan^-clin,  of  whom  I  faav« 
now  to  speak,  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  Lao-tee 
by  the  "  Back-to-Nature  "  thought,  but  IiS  simply  drops 
the  Tao  out  of  his  eydtem.  Mid  all  his  metaphysics  are 
compressed  into  a  sentence.  He  deftly  substitutes 
"  Man's  impulses,"  for  the  Tao— and  who  can  deny  him 
the  right  to  do  so,  on  the  Taoist  hypothesis  t— and  erects 
a  thoroughgoing  system  of  egoism  upon  that  basis.  One 
of  the  proofs  that  hisBystem  is  linked  to  Taoism,  ia  the 
fact,  that  the  fragments  of  his  discourses  are  preserved 
as  if  they  were  the  sayings  of  a  Taoist  sage,  in  the 
collected  writings  of  Lieh-tse,  and  they  dose  with  a 
dictum  of  Lao-tse  himself,  a»  a  benediction. 

The  sources  for  my  exposition  of  Yang-chii  are :  (1)  the 
above  named  work  of  Lieh-tse;  (2)  the  criticisms  of 
Meng-tse,  the  Confucian ;  (3)  the  criticisnu  of  Chwang- 
tse,  the  Taoist.  •  But  before  referring  to  them  it  will 
be  well  to  take  acooimt  of  that  extreme  form  of  altruistic 
philosophy,  against  which  Yang-chu  seems  to  have  pro- 
tested ;  he  mentions  it  by  name.  He  relation,  both  in 
time  and  character,  of  the  rival  teachers  of  China  may 
be  formally  presented  by  the  following  table  :— 


'^^*  1.  MI4  '  I   December  1,  l^ti 
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Vwnaa. 

B.C.  530 
SOO 
400 
350 
326 
300 
265 


EXTBEHE 

Altbuism. 


Mo- tie 


Batiokalis- 

TIC  DlTALISM. 

Kang-fn-tse 


Heng-tse 
Senn-K'lng 


Htstical 
Monism. 

Lao-tse 
Lieb-tK 

Chwuig-tse 


KXTBKVS 
XOOISM. 


Taag-chn 


I  incline  to  regard  Mo-tse's  as  more  properly  an  off- 
ahoot  from  Confucian  philosophy  in  spite  of  the  fact 
<iiat  the  Ttioists,  out  of  respect  for  him,  called  him  an 
"imperfect  Taoist."  Yang-chu  may,  as  already  ex- 
plained, be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  from  Taoism  and  a 
critical  jrevulsion  from  Mo-tse,  whose  famous  dictum  is 
a  summary  of  his  ethics :  "  The  principle  of  making  dis- 
tmction  between  man  and  man  is  wrong;  the  principle 
of  universal  love  is  right."  Yang  appears  implicitly  to 
say  the  reverse:  "The  principle  of  oniTersal  love  is 
wrong,  that  of  self-love  is  right,  because  men  are  by 
nature  different."  I  turn  to  the  exposition  of  his 
philosophy. 

II.  JIetaphtsics  and  ExHica. 

Yang's  metajAysical  principle  is  briefly  stated,  and 
to  It  IS  oonjomed,  as  it  should  be,  his  leading  ethical 
prmciple : — 

The  people  of  antiquity  knew  both  the  riiortneBS 
of  life  and  how  suddenly  and  completely  it  might 
be  closed  by  death,  and  therefore  they  obeyed  the 
movements  of  their  hearts,  refusing  not  what  it  was 
natural  for  thaon  to  like,  nor  seeking  to  avoid  any 
pleasure  that  occurred  to  them    .    .    .    they  enjoyed 

themselves  according  to  nature;  they  did  not  resist 

the  common  t«»dency  of  all  things  to  self -enjoyment. 

(Cha|>ter  JOI.) 
Being  once  bom  take  your  life  as  it  comes,  and 
endure  it,  and  seeking  to  emjoy  yourself  as  you 
desire,  so  await  the  approach  of  death.  When  you 
are  about  to  die,  treat  the  thing  with  indifference 
and  Midure  It;  and  seeking  to  accomplish  your 
departure  so  abandon  yourself  to  annihilation. 
Both  death  and  life  should  be  treated  with  indif- 
ference; they  should  both  be  endured-why  trouble 
onwelf  about  eariiness  or  lateness  in  connection 
with  themi  /xj  \ 

-  Life,  bowteyer,  i«  to  be  che«ske4-it  snffiees  to  gire 
»t  it«  free  course,  neither  checking  nor  obstructiBg  it 
The  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  bo<»r  the 
mind  are  to  be  allowed  to  have  "  what  tliey  like  "  vHli- 
out  obstructwa  or  morbid  vexatioa.  Thus  life  is  «o  be 
cherished  on  beauty,  muaic,  perhuiea,  fine  food,  kodih 
comfort  and  mental  peace— «nd  after  death,  bo  n«tt«r  I 
Yang-cbn  ia  vaiy  careful  to  deduce  hia  cthie  fr«m  tite 

•  8e«  (1)  Tang^hu;  Oardn  of  Pkannt  (Wisdon  tt  the  ?v,* 
m"^'tt         ^''''  ^^""^  CU«^.  iuid  (S)  8.  B.™  »o£I 


nature  of  man ;  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  own  n»  „«. 
sages'    authoritative    dicta,    and    his    estimate  of  fJf' 
function  of  intelligence  is  singularly  Bergsonian! 

Of  all  creatures  man  is  the  most  skilful  p- 
naUs  and  teeth  do  not  suffice  to  procure  hi',  ».  ■ 
tenance  and  shelter.  His  skin  a^  sinews  dX 
defend  him;  by  runnmg  he  cannot  escape  iZ 
harm,  and  he  has  neither  hair  nor  feathers  to  nr^ 
tect  him  from  cold  and  heat.  He  is  thus  compell^ 
to  use  things  to  nourish  his  nature,  to  rely  on  Z 
intelligence  and  not  to  put  confidence  in  brute  force 
Therefore  intelligence  is  appreciated  because  it  orfr 
serves  us,  and  brute  force  is  despised  becausTit 
,       encroaches  on  things.  /vm  > 

The  final  sentence  seems  to  place  Yang-chu  in  cJom 
harmony  with  the  Taoists,  who  decried  the  use  of  fowe 
m  accordance  with  their  doctrine  of  wu  wei,  or  bob 
starivmg.  It  strikes  one  as  rather  strange  on  the  lips 
of  an  egoist;  but  his  kind  of  egoism  does  not  peia^ 
the  invasion  of  others,  so  it  would  seem. 


nr.  LrpE  AccoKDrwo  to  Ihpuisb. 
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So  far  the  metaphysical  and  ethical -jmnciples  of  our 
philosopher  have  led  to  nothing  startling,  but  we  are 
not  to  be  left  m  doubt  as  to  their  possible  developmenk 
m  the  family,  society  and  politics.     Yang-chu's  method 
of  enforcmg  his  views  is  biographical;  he  gives  short 
accounts  of  certain   Chinese   worthies  so   far  as  they 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  their  lives  have  been  lived 
'  according  to  Nature,"  or  otherwise.       The  moral  in 
each  case  is  obvious  in  the  examples  I  shall  now  quote. 
A  famous  minister  of  Cheng  (about  550  B.C.)  had  an 
elder  and  a  younger  brother  who  were  addicted  respec- 
tively to  feaating  and  gallantry.     The  one  was  alwaye 
so  under  the  influence  of  wine  that  he  neglected  all  the 
traditional  duties  and  equally  suffered  no  remorse  or 
fear  of  any  kind.     The  other  surrounded  himself  with  a 
harem  filled  with  damsels  of  exquisite  beauty.    He  like- 
wise   neglected    aU    friends    and    family    duties.     The 
minister  sought  advice  as  to  bow  he  should  deai  with 
hi«  brothers  and  was  told:   "Administer  exhortations 
based  on  the  importance  of  Life  and  Nature  or  admoni- 
tions  regarding    the    sublimity    of    Bighteousnesa   and 
Propriety."     He  did  so  by  saying  to  them:    "  That  in 
which  man  is  superior  to  beasts  and  birds  are  hia  mental 
faculties.       Through   them   he  gets  righteousness  aad 
propriety  and  so  glory  and  rank  fall  to  his  share.    Ysu 
are  only  moved  by  what  excites  your  sense,  and  induige 
only  in  licentious  desires  endangering  your  lives  and 
natures."  *    His  brothers  Chow  and  Mu  replied:  "  Lonf 
ago  we  knew  it  and  made  our  choice,  nor  had  we  to 
wait  for  your  instruction  to  enlighten  us.     You  value 
proper  conduct   and   righteousness  in  order   to  excel 
before  others  and  you  do  violence  to  your  feelings  and 
nature  in  striving  for  glory.    Our  only  fear  is  lest  wish- 
ing to  gaze  our  fill  at  aQ  the  beauties  of  this  one  Gfe 
we  should  b«  unable  to  drink  what  our  palate  deliglltE 
in  or  to  revel  with  pretty  wom^L     .     .     .     Youi  system 
of  regulation  by  external  things  will  do  temporally  for 
a  single  kingdom,  but  it  is  not   in  harmony  with  the 
human  heart,  while  our  system  of  regulating  by  internal 
things  can  be  extended  to  the  whole  universe,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  princes  and  ministers.    We  always 
desired  to  propagate  this  doctrine  of  ours,  and  naw 
you  would  teach  us  yours."    The  minister  went  back 
to  the  person  who  had  advised  Viim  and  reported  ti« 
interview,  and  this  was  their  conclusion:  "  We  are  Umt 
tvytthtr  with  real  men  witkotU  knoviing  it.     Who  coJb  •« 
tnie!" 

No  one  can  deny  that  Chow  and  Mu,  the  happy  votep- 
tuariea,  were  following  the  ethic  of  nature  as  elucidated 
by  Yang-chu.  Tuan-mu-shu,  of  Wei,  carries  the  matter 
a  stage  further  in  extravagance,  but  it  is  hard  to  detect 
the  inconsistency  once  granting  the  principle. 

He  had  a  patrimony  of  tea  tkAusand  gold  l>tfl**f 
Indifiwrent  to  the  chances  of  life  he  followed  his 
inftliaations.  What  tbe  heart  delights  in  he  woatf 
do  aad  daligfa*  in:  witb  hia  h^u  and  pavilioM 

*  This  addnw  repreienU  gmtenaj  tlM  Coofncian  »^t- 


verandahs,  gardens,  parks,  ponds,  wine  aad  food, 
carriages,  dresses,  women,  and  attendants.  .  .  . 
Whenever  his  heart  desired  something,  or  his  ear 
wished  to  hear  something,  his  eye  to  see,  or  his 
mouth  to  taste,  he  would  procure  it  at  all  costs.  .  .  . 
When  Tuan  reached  the  age  of  sixty  his  mind  and 
body  began  to  decay,  he  gave  up  all  his  household 
and  treasures.  Within  a  year  he  had  disposed  of 
his  fortune  ....  and  when  he  died  there  was  not 
even  money  to  pay  for  his  funeral.  (X.) 

Here  again,  the  conclusion  is  a  bold  one.  The  Mohist 
disciple  declares :  "Tuan  was  a  fool,  who  brought  dis- 
grsce  on  his  ancestors,"  but  Yang's  decision  is:  "Tuan 
Wis  a  wise  man ;  his  virtue  was  much  superior  to  that 
of  his  ancestors.  The  common  sense  people  were 
sliocked  at  his  conduct,  but  it  was  in  accord  with  the 
right  doctrine.     They  surely  had  not  a  heart  like  his ! " 

IV.  Alteuisk  Contbaxt  to  Natuxe. 

It  is  now  possible  to  see  the  direction  in  which  the 
quietest  doctrine  of  the  Taoists  is  being  taken  by  Yang- 
chu;  but  he  goes  still  farther,  to  the  absolute  denial  of 
the  altruistic  motive.     He  will  have  none  of  it  at  any 

cost:— 

Po-cheng  would  not  part  with  a  hair  of  his  body 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  .  .  . 

If  the  ancients  could  have  rendered  service  to  the 
world  by  injuring  a  single  hair,  they  would  not  hare 
done  it.  As  nobody  would  damage  even  a  hair,  and 
nobody  would  do  a  favour  to  the  world,  the  world 
was  in  a  perfect  state.  (XII.) 

Yang  seema  to  be  anxious  to  nip  altruism  in  the  bud. 
He  sees,  that  if  h©  gives  the  altruist  an  inch,  he  will 
take  an  ell.     So  he  explains : — 

A  hair  may  be  multiplied  till  it  becomes  as  impor- 
tant as  a  limb.  A  single  hair  is  one  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand portions  of  the  body— why  should  you  make 

light  of  it  ? 

Chin-tse  replied:^ 

I  cannot  answer  you.  If  I  could  refer  your  words 
to  Lao-tse  or  Kwan-Yin,  they  would  say  that  you 
were  right;  but  if  I  were  to  refer  my  words  to  the 
Orreat  Emperor  Yu,  or  to  Mo-tse,  they  would  say 
Wat  /  was  right.  (XII.) 

Mcaped  the  dilemma  by  turmng  round  and  entering  into 
conversation  upon  another  subject.* 
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V.  Heautt  vtrtui  fiuiriATKNr. 

aU  J*^'""*^  *,°  *'**  °«**  *»»'<'  I  ^°^d  'ecaU  a  pHrase 
^ady  quoted,  that  is  invested  with  deep  significaace. 
X^^^  voluptuari**  are  eaHed  "real  men."  The 
»eU-lmown  Chmese  ideal,  so  emphasised  by  K»ng-fu- 
2J  't'^enibering,  revering  and  worshipping  the 
Restore  both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  thatTf  ^ 
2  d'l''  T,  ^"^^y  "J*'"'*"^  ^^  Yang-chu.  Having 
•troftr^'^**''^  *'*  '"•  *»"»*  to  —ke  a  clea^ 
eep  of  Heaven  and  aU  its  myri^is  of  spiritual  iiahabi- 

5  "sen^tr.^"*?^  f*^'"  "l^^^'"  «^  "  "Putation," 
i  to  t  A  ^^''V^  ^H  that  ^"^h  of  good  that 
J'scendltr  T^T^**  ancestor  at  the  hand*  ot  his 
wthin,  Tt  .  ^^S-^^  't  IS  aU  Ulusion,  worse  than 
'^^^  jts  true,  antithesis  is  "  reality,"  the  "  one  life  " 
»«i  Rp^f  '.  ^**'  *^  wnsnous  pleasure.  ReaUfy 
Whgible  th-  '«  therefore  a  constant  and  quite  in- 

8iWe  theme  with  oar  philosopher.    He  saysi- 

J^«  '*''°f?"*'   ''^*'   «eekin«   to  ntaintaim  /am. 
^^!^^^^^^^realityj^ti^  will  hayTtoleam that^i^^ 

••  I«duS?'vadi°3^  «•  right  who  t«B.  Chinmm  Twtsm  to 

■"^  tola  th.  «m  ^"^  "cetic».     The  l^iLophio  JfcS 

"■  Jiiig-ohn  upon  lelf-iBteretrtwl  egoist         ■" "^ 


can  rescue  them  from  danger  and  death,  and  know 
the  difference  between  ease  and  comfort  and  sorrow 
•M  griel.  ^^ 

^Anyone  acquainted  with  CShinese  history  knows  that 

sSlST"  °'  ®'"""'  ^*^.'  Chow-Kung,  and  Kung-fu-tse 
stand  ior  men  umversaUy  respected  and  revered.  The 
first  three  are  noted  for  their  wise  and  energetic  ad- 
ministration m  patriarchal  days,  while  the  fourth  is  that 
of  Ghana  8  outstanding  sage.  Hear  now  what  Yang-chu 
thinks  of  these  great  heroes :— 

V,.I^^  ^"fi  **"/^  ""  considering  Shun,  Yii,  Chow- 
kung,  and  Kung-fu-tse  to  have  been  the  most  admir- 
able of  men  and  in  considering  Ch'ieh  and  Chow  to 
nave  been  the  most  wicked. 

Then   foUowa  a   detailed    account   of   the    excessive 

undertook  for  the  sake  of  their  countrymen.     IflhevT^ 

tC'?tLe^Tid^H^^;  their  historian  ^^Id  have  t^fd  u^ 

that     th^  did  that  which  waa  good  in  th«  sight  of  the 

Lord.       Yang  measure,  them  by  quite  anotheTcritlon 

Of  Bhun:  Of  aU  mortals,  never  was  one  whose 

life  was  so  worn  out  and  empoisoned  as  his.  SiT^w 

fully  he  came  to  his  death.  oowow- 

,r,^i  T"  ■  ®°""<'^f"Uy  ^^  came  to  his  death  Of  all 
mortals  never  was  one  whose  life  was  so  saddened 
and  embittered  as  his.  ""«  so  saddened 

Of^f^"^""*^  Sorrowfully  he  came  to  his  death. 
W  aU  mortals  never  was  one  whose  life  was  so  f™ 
of  haaards  and  terrors  as  his. 

O^I'^'tt '-  ^*'"°''f"«y  h«  ca^e  to  his  death, 
or  an  mortals  never  was  one  whose  life  was  so 
agitated  and  hurried  as  his. 

sin^n!?"'  ***•«'•  ^"^  ^^"  "*«'  had  not  a 
single  d^a  joy.     Smce  their  death  they  have  had 

But  that  reputation  is  what  no  one  who  cares Tr 

i^o^r'  'r^'i''''*^-  Celebrate  th:^-th:; 

ck>  not  know  it.     Reward  them-they  do  not  km^ 

(Abridged  from  XHI.) 

wh^^t^^f^'  'n   -^  P;^?"*^  *°  ^'"^  that  the  r«.J  is 
what  the  two  villains,  Oh'ieh  and  Chow,  ecjoyed. 

Ch'ieh  came  intd  the  accumulated  wealth  of  manv 
generations;  to  him  belonged  the  honour  of  the 
imperial  seat;  his  wisdom  was  enough  to  enable 
him  to  set  at  defiance  all  below;  his  power  was 
J>ugh  to  shake  the  empire.  He  indS  The 
pleasures  to  which  his  eyes  and  ears  prompted  him  • 
he  cam^  out  whatever  it  came  into  his  thoughts 
to  do.  He  was  gay  aad  merry  till  death.  Of  all 
mortals  never  wa«  one  whose  life  was  so  luxurious 
and  dissipated  as  bis.  It  was  the  same  with  Chow  • 
bis  will  was  everywhere  obeyed;  he  indulged  his 
feelmgs,  m  all  his  paW:es;  he  never  made  himself 
^  ^  tie  thought  of  propriety  and  righteous- 
ness.    Bnghtly  he  came  to  his  destruction. 

nf^T^r"*  li."^!'  *'"°«  *heir  life,  had  the  joy 
of  gratifying  their  desires.  Since  their  death,  they 
have  had  the  e^  reputatios  of  foUy  and  tyranny 
let  the  rmhty  of  enjoyment  is  what  no  infamy  can 
take  away  from  them.  Beproaeh  them-they  do 
no*  kmaw  it !  ' 

To  the  foar  sages  all  admiration  is  given;  yet 
were  their  hres  bitter  to  the  end,  and  their  common 
lot  was  death.  To  the  two  viHains  aB  condemna- 
tion was  given;  yet  their  lives  were  pleasant  to  the 
last,  and  their  common  lot  was  likewise  death. 

(xn.) 

If  anytKBiy  cares  for  om  how's  blame  or  praise, 
so  Much  that  by  torturiiig  his  spirit  and  body  ha 
stoiggles  for  a  none  laatine  soma  hundred  mm* 
after  his  dwrth,  can  th*  halo  «£  ^mj  revive  hia  *da« 
•,  «*  giv*  Um  kMk  tha  m  ol  living  1 
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VI.  Yxsa'a  Pitchologt. 
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Thus  does  Yang-chn  give  the  death  blow  to  "reputa- 
tion" and  all  that  it  involves.  He  appears,  too,  to 
refute  the  Confucian  doctrine  that  all  men  are 
"naturally  good"  and  the  Mohist  belief  that  "the 
principle  of  making  distinctions  between  man  and  man 
is  wrong."  Yang's  psychology  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  men  are  by  nature  different  and  canitot  be  made 
alike.    He  says:— 

Wherein  people  differ  is  the  matter  of  life; 
_  wherein  they  agree  is  death.  While  they  are  alive, 
we  have  the  distinctions  of  intelligence  and  stupidity, 
honourableness  and  meanness;  .  .  .  yet  intel- 
ligence and  meanness,  stupidity  and  honourableness 
•  are  not  in  one's  power;  neither  is  that  Condition  of 
putridity,  decay  and  utter  disappearance — death. 
A  man's  life  is  not  in  his  own  hands;  nor  is  his 
death;  his  intelligence  is  not  his  own,  nor  his 
stupidity — all  are  born  to  die  .  .  .  the  virtuous 
and  the  sage  dies ;  the  ruffian  and  the  fool  also  die. 
Alive  they  were  Yao  and  Shun,  C'h'ieh  and  Chow, 
dead  they  were  so  much  rotten  bone.  While  alive 
therefore  let  us  hasten  to  make  the  best  of  life; 
what  leisure  have  we  to  be  thinking  of  anything 
after  death?  (IV.) 

Yang's  system  of  psychology  notes  not  only  the 
differences  inherent  in  man,  regarding  them  as  real, 
but  admits  of  changes  in  individual  men.  "One  can- 
not always  be  satisfied  with  these  pleasures,"  he  says; 
"  one  cannot  always  be  toying  with  beauty  and  listening 
to  music"  (in.).  Quite  so;  the  distractions  and  busi- 
ness of  life,  besides  one's  varying  moods,  will  constantly 
invade  the  territory  of  pleasure  and  reduce,  as  Yang 
estimates  it,  a  life  of  a  hundred  years'  duration  down 
to  no  more  than  ten  years  of  pure  pleasure — "but  I 
reckon  that  not  even  in  them  will  be  foimd  an  hour 
of  smiling  self-abandonment,  without  the  shadow  of 
solicitude."  This  dictum  seems  to  take  the  edge  off 
the  rollicking,  life  of  the  Happy  Voluptuaries,  Tuan  the 
Joyous,  and  the  two  villains,  Ch'ieh  and  Chow.  Surely 
tliey  got  more  than  an  hour's  smiling  self-abandonment ! 

The  relativity  of  pleasure,*  a  Taoist  tenet,  is  accepted 
by  Yang,  and  makes  possible  a  life  in  which  some  men 
are  enjoying  themselves  in  the  manner  of  Tuan,  and 
others  in  quite  a  simple  way.  By  a  fortunate  provision 
of  Nature  there  could  not  be  a  world  full  of  Chows  and 
CViehs! 

There  was  once  an  old  farmer  of  Sung,  who  never 
wore  anything  else  than  coarse,  hempen  clothes ; 
,,.  even  for  the  winter  he  had  no  others.  In  spring, 
when  cultivating  the  land,  he  warmed  himself  in  the 
sunshine.  He  did  not  know  there  were  such  things 
as  large  mansions  and  winter  apartments,  brocade 
and  silk,  furs  of  toi  and  badger  in  the  world.  Turn- 
ing one  day  to  his  wife,  he  said:  "People  do  not 
know  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  warm  sunshine  on 
the  back.  I  shall  communicate  this  to  our  prince, 
^      and  I  am  sure  to  get  a  rich  present."  (XVIII.) 

'^^''  ■  •;    .-      .   )  V 

VII.    KeOUL^TIONS    Wr    blTESNAXi,,.  -<    •(    t, 

Readers  of  Yang-chu  must  take  as  much  notice  of  this 
humble  farmer  and  his  way  of  getting  pleasure  as  of 
the  Happy  Voluptuaries.  They  will  perceive  that  the 
criterion  of  value  is  not  an  arbitrary  one.  It  lies  in  the 
individual  psychology.  Whatever  jwm  pieanire— though 
not  the  same  pleasure  to  each  person,  or  pleasure  to  the 
same  person  at  all  times— m  the  key  to  life.  I  believe  this 
is  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  already  quoted  from 
Chapter  IX.  and  I  shall  reconsider  it  here  in  company 
with  a  passage  that  is  still  more  explicit.  Yaag-ohu 
says,  that  there  are  four  things  which  do  not  allow  men 
to  rest:  long  life,  reputatiim,  riches,  and  rank;  they 
induce  in  their  possessors  fear  of  four  kinds.  The  men 
of  this  type  ngtitte  M«tr  Uxm  6y  extentah,  that  is,  by  the 
exigencies  of  wealth,  rank  and  fame;  they  live  by  laws 


external    to    their   own    nature.    Thev    ar«  „>^ 
directed.    On  the  other  hand  there  is  anotLr^J'"; 
man : —  *'"'•  of 

Of  this  sort  of  man  it  may  be  truthfully  said  ti,  , 
they  live  m  accordance  with  their  nature    In  ?i 
whole  world  they  have  no  equal.     They  miufafTtt 
life  by  inward  thing,.  ^       (XTR)' 

The  old  farmer  of  Sung,  who  discovered  the  nleiu,., 
of  the  warm  sunshine  on  his  back,  and  the  Hannv  V^ 
tuaries.  Chow  and  Mu,  though  so  very  differ«,t  ?„" 
BBsthetic  choice,  all  regulate  their  lives  by  inner  and  nr 
sent  claims  not  by  traditions,  law,  conventiowi 
morahty  or  Government.  Yang-chu  calls  this  "  wisdo^ 
and      virtue. 

Vni.  EcoiTOiiics  AND  Government. 

Every  philosophy  must  have  some  extended  implica 
tions,  however  personal  and  subjective  its  early  onera- 
tions  be,  therefore  one  expects  to  find  Yang-chu  relatini 
hjs  doctrines  to  the  social  order  and  to  Govemment 
There  is  not  much  under  this  head,  but  what  there  it  i. 
unportant.  Yang  himself  had  a  garden  of  three  acres 
and  a  house  at  Leang,  in  the  State  of  Wei.  In  China 
everyone  seems  to  have  had  a  house  and  lands  from  time 
immemorial.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Yang  maj 
have  regarded  such  material  conditions  as  part  of  the 
order  of  Nature  and  not  have  concerned  himself  with 
economics.       But  he  was  penetrating  enough  to  say 

If  men  could  do  without  clothes  and  food  there  would 
be  no  more  kings  and  governments,"  by  which  we  must 
understand  that  he  saw  the  dependence  of  the 
hierarchies  of  civilisation  on  the  necessities  dictated  by 
Nature.  We  must  also  admit  that  in  the  matter  of 
property,  as  well  as  other  topics,  the  element  of  Yang- 
chu  s  own  personal  preferences  find  their  way  into,  nsy, 
are  probably  the  basis  of  his  philosophy. 

Poverty  will  not  do,  nor  wealth  either.  But  what 
will  I  do »  I  will  enjoy  life  and  take  my  ease,  for 
those  who  know  how  to  enjoy  life  are  not  poor,  and 
he  who  lives  at  ease  requires  no  riches. 

(VI.) 

How  can  a  body  possessing  four  things,  a  com- 
fortable house,  fine  clothes,  good  food  and  pretty 
women  still  long  for  anything  else  ?  He  who  does 
so  has  an  insatiable  nature,  and  that  is  a  worm  that 
eats  body  and  mind.  (XII.) 

One  does  not  expect  from  such  an  easy-going  egoist 
a  treatise  on  the  economic  implications  of  his  philosophy. 
He  contends  indeed  that  the  body  belongs  to  the 
universe  (as  the  Taoists  did)  not  to  man,  and  there  is 
a  dictum  of  his  which,  although  it  is  a  mere  glimpse, 
points  clearly  ia  the  elireetion  of  s  very  loose  bel** 
material  things.  (The  "joyous  Tuan,"  it  will  he 
remembered,  parted  with  every  ounce  of  his  goods 
before  death.)    Yang  says: — 

He   who   regards   as    common    property   a  body 

appertaining  to  the  universe,  and  the  things  of  the 

universe   which    are   essential    to    maintaining  the 

body,  is  a  perfect  man.    That  is  the  highest  degree 

'  ■     ot  perfection.  (XTl) 

On  matters  of  Govemment  Yang  is  mildly  con- 
temptuous; be  expects  life  according  to  nature  will 
sweep  them  away.  Chow  and  Mu  told  their  ministetiai 
brother  that  if  people  would  regulate  their  lives  by 
mtemals  there  would  be  no  more  princes  and  ministers. 
Y^ang-chu  eaid  that  when  nobody  would  do  the  smsUest 
injury,  and  nobody  do  the  greatest  good,  "the  won" 
was  in  a  perfect  state."  He  told  the  King  of  Lw"* 
that  to  govern  the  world  was  as  easy  as  to  turn  round 
the  palip  of  the  hand.  His  system,  theoretically,  s**" 
to  point  to  anarchism,  the  absence  of  central  K*''*" 
ment  altogether,  and  in  this  he  is  very  closely  *lu*|| 
to  Lao-tse,  who  said:  "  Tke  at«te  slMMtld  be  gov«0«<> 
as  we  eook  a  small  fish." 

WmuAM  Lorrcs  B»>»- 
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PAROCHIALISM    IN    ART. 

By  RlCH.^lU>  AXDINOTON.  // 

IT  is  not  my  business  to  indulge  in  speculative 
generalisations  on  the  arts,  and  it  is  most  assuredly 
not  my  business  to  discuss  the  art  of  prose — a  matter 
which  I  know  nothing  whatever  about.  In  fact,  when 
I  come  to  consider  it,  I  can  perceive  no  reasonable  motive 
for  my  being  allowed  to  write  articles  in  this  paper  at 
all,  except  for  a  strong  belief  in  the  ' '  tradition  of  free- 
dom," in  individuality,  and  a  love  of  poetry  and  of 
literature  not  included  in  university  curricula. 

And  yet  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  utter  a  few 
generalisations  on  a  subject  which  must  torment  most 
of  the  authors  of  to-day — I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
younger  men  and  not  to  the  established  " lights."  Here 
is  the  question :  Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not  have  "  i>aro- 
chialism  in  art " — or  to  put  it  in  different  words :  should 
irtists  confine  themselves  entirely  to  modem  life  and  to 
the  modern  world  for  their  detail  as  well  as  for  the 
"spirit"  of  their  works?  And  here  we  are  up  against 
one  of  the  problems  of  modem  art. 
Naturally,  the  sane  thing  to  say  is  this:  that  if  an 
artist  can  interest  us  in  dust-bins  and  in  our  back-yards, 
then  his  choice  of  detail  is  justified ;  or,  if  again  he  can 
interest  us  in  the  Princess  Badouar  or  in  Daphnis  and 
Chloe,  tant  mieux — his  method  is  justified. 

That  is  common  sense ;  but  everyone  must  have  noted 
that  the  tendency  of  art  today  is  to  become  more  and 
more  exclusively  interested  in  the  dust-bin  and  the  back- 
yard and  to  drop  the  Princess  Badouar  and  Daphnis  and 
the  rest  out  of  sight  altogether.  And  the  few  attempts 
made  towards  interesting-  ns  in  Daphnis  are  singularly 
dull;  and  this  is  regrettable  because  Daphnis  is  really 
and  truly  quite  as  interesting  as  Sr.  Potter  of  Wembley 
Park.  It  is  useless  to  argue  that  we  cannot  take  an 
interest  in  someone  we  have  never  seen  and  who  we 
know  never  existed ;  because  it  can  immediately  be 
replied  that  we  know  Mr.  Potter  of  Wembley  Park  far 
too  well  and  that  he  exists  in  such  swarms  that  we 
never  want  to  hear  or  see  him  again. 

I  am  myself  all  against  the  dust-bin  and  the  backyard 
and  Mr.  Potter  and  all  for  Daphnis  and  the  Princess  of 
Uma  and  Prester  John  and  Pico  della  Mirandola.  But 
that  18  because  I  am  a  romantic.  And  as  a  romantic  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  realists,  while  they  criticise  us 
poor  devils  of  romantics  ahnost  out  of  existence,  do  their 
own  jobs  extraordinarily  badly. 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  contributing  a 
lew  poems  to  an  anthology  got  up  by  some  friends  of 
imne.  And  it  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  notice  the 
Wings  that  were  said  about  these  poems.  I  don't  refer 
w  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  so-caUed' critics  were 
M  Ignorant  that  they  did.  not  know  tb«  difiepeaee  between 
vers  tibre  and  blank  verse  and  kindred  matters,  but  to 
fle  more  interesting  fact  that  *  great  number  of  them 
nnf !)  1  ■  «=°iclusion  that  because  these  poems  did 
dailv  rf  II  '*"**-''">s  »i"i  other  unpleasing  details  of 
^y  me  tliat,  therefore,  the  poems  were  extremely  bad. 
barf  K  T^  Voema  were  good;  they  probably  were 
Za  ***  ^^^  to  find  a  French  review  absolutely 

neSnrfv,  *^\^1»«J«  °f  ^r  ^OTk^  (and,  incidently, 
th«  .k  J  °'^''*"  ^  "*»*  volume)  on  the  ground  that 
Y  stowed  no  sense  of  modem  life  ! 

criti?  w  t""?,  "^^  *  ^°*^  "*"y  «-««n»ents  against  this 
>»  the  f«  ;  T" '""^^  i*  »t  tl>at-  AU  I  want  to  establish 
for  "m  J      ■  *°^  «xi8tence  of  this  wide-spread  mania 

the  laS^f!™'*'''.'  °*  '^***^       "  '"^•'  *>«»  »«*  d«»J  m 
factoril.?^'  °*  aeroplane  or  in  the  last  refinement  in 
It  i«  °"*  '*  outside  the  pale.     "  It  is  not  art.  " 

»»ntLt  ^'"^A  T*"*"**  **""«  '°  ^  interested  in  one's 
I  faac7tLT  ^™n  »nytl»iD«  really  noteworthy  happens 
be  Weil  ,„r  """l*  °'  us^romantics  or  not-take  care  to 
»rti9t  who  S  "'  '*■  ?"*  "^^  complaint  is  against  the 
''»  detail  ;  I'- *""  modernity  of  detail;  first,  because 
'od  out-nf  ^  not  mterestiag  per  «  and  beeomes  tedious 

I<^  lie  ri!l*"i  '^°"*  *'°  y*""'  secondly,  because 
*  "«"  »f  «Tery  artist  to  nse  any  sttbject  he 


damn  well  pleases  so  long  as  he  uses  it  well ;  and,  thirdly 
because  I  find  this  kind  of  person  a  very  bad  artist^ 
as  a  mle.  To  drag  smells  of  petrol,  refrigerators,  ocean 
greyhounds.  President  Wilson  and  analine  dyes  into  a 
work  of  art  will  not  compensate  for  lack  of  talent  and 
of  technique. 

There  is  a  village  on  the  south  coast  of  England.     It  is 
situated  on  a  point  of  land  with  the  sea  running  round 
It    so  that  It  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  parts:' 
the  village  proper,  with  its  shops  and  post  office  and 
cmema  and  thatched  cottages  and  bams  and  ohurcb  and 
rectory  and  a  few  large  houses  grouped  round  the  main 
road ;  a  fishmg  village  with  a  few  small  cottages  and 
httle   bobblmg  boats,   whose  masts  swing  about  into 
Hokusai    pattems,  as  the  boats  lie  at  anchor;    and  a 
section  of  new  houses  and  bungalows  with  a  coastguard 
station.     So  much  for  the  environment.       Now,   during 
the  few  weeks  I  was  there  I  noticed  an  immense  number 
of  mteresting  details  and   a  number  of  clearly  defined 
characters.     I  am  not  going  to  sketch  these  characters, 
because  several  of  them  are  my  friends,  and  bacause  I 
am  not  writing  a  novel.     But  what  struck  me  moat  was 
the  fact  that  here  was  this  place  with  all  these  different 
people  leading  their  different  lives  quietly  or  tragically 
or  happily   without  any  particular  "story"  or  violently 
sensational    incident    in    any    one    of    them-here    was 
material  for  a  work  of  art  which  none  of  these  modem 
artistic   gentlemen  had  noticed.    I   don't  mean  to   say 
that  no  one  m  England  has  ever  painted  a  village  or 
wntten.of   a  village,   such   as   this   one;   but  the   fact 
remains  that  no  one  has  created  a  really  interesting  work 
of  art  out  of  this  material  in  modem  England.    Of  course 
in  France  it  has  been  done  quite  well— by  two  Symbolists  ! 
I   refer   to   Francis  Jammci  and  Henri  de  Ilegnier     M 
Jammes  in  his  "  Triomphe  de  la  Vie  "  and  M.  de  Eegnier 
m  his      Vacances  d'un  Jeune  Homme  sage,"  have  each 
presented  the  world  with  a  work  of  art  derived  from 
similar  material. 

But  neither  M.  Jammes  nor  M.  de  Regnier  feel  it 
necessaiy  to  describe  nothing  but  the  trees,  cottages 
roads,  8ign-post3,  mairies,  pig-stys  and  chateaux  of  the 
villages  they  know.  M.  Jammes  believes  in  God  and 
when  he  wants  to  he  gravely  sets  the  most  serious 
improbabilities  down  on  paper. 

M.  de  B^gnier  has  been  to  Paris  and  has  travelled 
widely  in  Europe;  he  has  read  a  great  many  books  and 
imagined  a  great  many  pleasing  and  tragic  circumstances. 
Xherefore,  as  well  as  describing  what  was  immediately 
under  his  nose,  he  has  set  down  a  number  of  other 
intellectual  experiences.  With  the  result  that  the  kind 
of  persons  I  am  attacking  will  not  hear  the  names  of 
these  authors  mentioned  without  bursting  into  indiRnant 
reproof.  ° 

It  is  not  fair  to  English  artiists,  I  know,  to  compare 

''"^LZi*''  *''*  ^"^  °'°'"^  excellent  productions  of 
our  neighbours;  b«t  in  the  last  fiew  years  France  has  " 
produced  as  many  narrow-minded  artistic  creeds  as 
England  They  are  indeed  typical  of  a  certain  spirit, 
which  I  can  only  call  "Pmssian,"  against  whose  , 
influence  all  who  care  for  the  liberty  of  the  arts,  for  the 
free  development  of  personality,  should  strenuously 
protest.  Directly  art;  is  measured  by  anybody's  par- 
ticular httle  foot-rule  it  ceases  to  be  of  Z  v^ 
importance  and  becomes  at  once  "  Prussianised  " 

Therefore  I  believe  it  to  be  import;ant  that  we  should 
have  a  romantic  or  a  classic  or  a  romantic-olassic  move- 
ment, or  all  three  together,  in  England.  We  are  in 
danger  of  seemg  art  exclusively  preoccupied  with  the 
dustbm,  the  aeroplane  and  the  private  soldier.  There- 
fore, en  garde  !  my  brothers,  or  we  are  betrayed. 

TO  THE   SUPBEME   BEING  IN  WAE    TIME. 
(Idapied  from  A.  CmAmm.) 

StiU  you  don't  fear  lest  at  your  feet 

iSpinosa's  words  again  may  fall: 
"Between  ourselves,   O  Lord,  I  fear 

You  never  did   exist  at  all." 

BtCBABD  ALDOrOTOW. 
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POEMS. 

By  William  Cablos  WiLtiAifs. 

WOMAN  WALKING. 

An  oblique  cloud  of  purple  smoke 
Across  a  milky  silhouette 
Of  house  sides  and  tiny  trees 
That  ends  in  a  saw  edge 
Of  mist-coTered  tr^es 
On  a  sheet  of  grey  sky. 

To  the  left,  a  single  tree;      

~  To  the  right,  jutting  in, 
A  dark  crimson  co^er  of  roof. 
God  knows  I'm  tired  of  it  all. 
And  God  knows  what  a  blessing  ft  is 
To  see  yon  in  the  street  again. 
Powerful  woman. 
Coming  with  swinging  haunches, 
Breasts  straight  forward, 
Supple  shoulders,  full  arms 
And  Btr<»g,  soft  hands  (I'tc  felt  them) 
Carrying  the  heavy  basket. 
I  might  well  see  you  oftener! 
And  for  different  reason 
Than  the  fresh  eggs 
You  bring  us  so  regularly. 
Yes,  you,  young  as  I, 
Wrth  boney  eye  sockets. 
Kind  grey  eyes  and  a  kind  mouth; 
You  walking  out  toward  me 
From  that  dead  hillside ! 
I  might  well  see  yon  oftener. 


TRANSITIONAL. 

First  he  said: 
It  is  the  woman  in  us 
That  makes  ns  write: 
Let  us  acknowledge  it. 
Men  would  be  silent. 
We  are  not  men. 
Therefore  we  can  speak 
And  be  conscious 
(O'  the  two  sides) 
Unbent  by  the  sensual. 
As  fits  accuracy. 

I  then  said: 
L^  Dare  you  make  this 

Your  propaganda? 

And  h«  aoswered: 
Am  I  not  I— here  f 


You  skaU  not  take  wing 

Except  wing  by  wing,  brokenly, 

And  yet — 

Even  they 

Shall  not  endure  for  ever. 


PEACE. 

I  grmt  you:  peace  is  desirable.  War  being  ina«m„ 
Its  antithesis  is  whoJJy  detestable  to  the  lover  of  X*' 

But  there  are  lovers  and  lovers. 

It  is  stupid  to  advocate  peace  in  order  to  have  me  work 
in  a  factory  or  a  field  or  a  mme  or  a  quarry  or  »  fZ! 
or  on  the  sea  or  at  a  desk  or  on  the  ice  or  at  the  ^\ 
bottom— unless  I  please  to  do  these  things. 
•  ^^  «>*»*«tuto  for  me  a  lesser  war  lor  another  Breater 
M  the  hollowest  mockery— to  substitute  war  with  fire  bv 
war  with  mad  is  vilest  deception.  Either  I  must  hav^ 
war  or  none.  " 

Peace  is  noble  only  when  it  scod*  nw  out  a  trmm- 
my  peace  made  with  the  worM-a  lily  of  the  field  if  v™ 
will.  ' 

Bnt  who  is  there  that  advocates  peace?  I  have  seen 
no  trne  apostles.  I  have  read  of  few.  And  it  is  netaWe 
that  these  do  not  form  societies— Tolstoi  to  the  contrary. 

Peace  requires  genius  to  be  preached.  It  is  a  rare 
high  thing— it  IS  not  subsidised— it  also  has  its  courage. 


REVIEWS. 

A  revolt  against  the  present  vile  form  <rf  civilisatioa 
18,  BO  doubt,  the  origin  of  Mr.  Arthur  Thora's  ntu^ 
of  "  Jtiehard  Jefferiea  and  Civilisation  "  (Stockwell,  8d). 
Mr.  Tkom  seeks  to  re-estimate  Jefferies'  values,  sad 
m  doing  so  places  the  pantheist  too  high.  Jefferies  did 
not  touch  Cosmic  OoBsciouaaesa,  but  is  lower,  as  the 
following  passage  Iron  one  of  the  many  extracts  fpom 
his  writings,  which  Mr.  Thorn  has  selected  with  judg- 
ment, will  show:— "There  lives  on  in  me  an  unquencli- 
abie  belief,  thought  burning  like  the  aun,  that  there  is 
iftt  tomething  to  he  found."  My  italics.  This  places 
Jeneriea  between  objective  consciousness  and  full 
consciousneas  ol  the  Soul-world.  It  shows  that  he  had 
not  dispossessed  himself  of  the  earth,  and  exhibits  the 
consequent  doubt  and  conflict  of  which  his  writings  »re 
fun.  The  book  is  written  with  enthusiasm  and  not  by 
the  fooit-rule,  and  is  of  no  use  to  persons  who  dance 
round  the  baser,  or  war,  side  of  life.  Is  its  mongrel- 
yellow   cover  Mr.    StockweD's  contributi<m  1 


iNTiTATroN; 

We  live  in  this  flat  bhie  basin. 

We  and  the  meadow  things,  my  townspeople,. 

'And  there  beyond  where  the  snow  lies 

In  ochred  patches  float  the  smoke-grey  towers. 

Has  it  never  struck  you  as  curious 

Hiat  we  do  not  all  leave  this  placet 

Surely  we  are  blest 

Wifli  a  noteworthy  wisdom,  my  townsp«<sptlt' ,'  "' ' 

Let  ns  be  conscious  and  talk  of  these  things    vJ  t  s'^^ 

AUX  IMAGISTEa 

I  think  I  have  never  been  to  exalted 

Aa  I  am  now  by  yoo, 

O  frost  bitten  blossoms, 

That  are  unfolding  yoar  irkiga  ' 

From  out  the  envious  black  braachea. 

Bloom  qniekly  and  make  »gdi  of  Om  svashiiM. 

The  twig!  oonapire  againti  yovt 

Hear  theml 

They  hxAd  ywi  from  behind  I 


Tbe  "  S«ieiologi«»I  Baview "  etmtaoM  two  vef^  nd- 
portaai  papers  bearing  on  tike  present  crisis.  Mr.  V. 
¥.  Braofbrd  de«lB  with  "  The  Mobilisation  of  National 
Ciwlrt."  He  aies  tbe  reeea*  orgaaimti«n  of  credit  bf 
the  Baak  ol  Engfand  ••  «  pfa*  for  aa  extension  of  the 
orgxaiaaitioa  of  credit  to  "^tke  eonfines  of  the  econoanc 
circle."  AmI  he  tedks  ue  that  "me  of  the  atayiiig 
laetora  of  Germany  is  tke  present  eriaia  m  the  organJear 
tion  of  credit  for  naatt  peepte."  I  w«ader  whether 
Mr.  Braaford  la  awmp*  that  aoMe,  at  ieast,  of  the  smaU 
credit  organ  iaitiii«a  tend  to  degcMerate  into  eonunercial 
eaterpriaee.  TWie  is,  ier  riT— aptn,  that  Urban  Co- 
parfaetslaiy  Tennts'  Society,.  d»e  BangMrkead  Qat^ 
Snbaik  A  attmd  and  very  img  ^mfiar  of  '"^^ 
Material  CaHnve  and  Seeial  batitniMMe  of  tbe  Simii 
People*,"  hgr  Preleoaer  HeUheua,  G.  C.  Wheeler,  attd 
M.  Qi—he»g,  dii— saea  the  i^aatini  ef  GovtfMMB* 
aad  Jaataee  It  aeema  tbat  evM  tke  Meat  i»iM>iw 
peeplee  kare  notM*  ol  Qer< 
hav) 
live 


lereimcat  «Mt  JertiM.   Aar 
tigkt.  aMi  WMMt,  M^:**."^ 


FIGHTING    PARI& 

NovEMBEB  6.— M.  O.  writes  from  a  hospital  in  a  pi»- 
vincial  town  where  she  is  Red  Cross  nurae:  "I  am  so 
taken  up  that  in  the  evening  I  am  too  tired  to  write. 
Here  each  nurse  has  ten  wounded  to  look  after,  which 
means  twenty  dressings  a  day."— How  the  war  affects 
a  single  family  of  the  working  class :  One  son  at  the 
front  (news  scarce);  the  other,  having  been  wounded, 
has  contracted  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia  since  he 
reached  the  hospital  (news  bad);  th»  first  son  is  mar- 
ried; the  wife's  brother  is  in  the  same  regiment  with 
him ;  his  wife  is  about  to  have  a  baby. 

NovBMBER  8.— Charles  Dumas,  a  poet  who  was  awarded 
the  Prix  Sully  Prudhomme  has  been  killed  in  action.  He 
published  his  last  volume  in  1906.  A  critic,  M.  Charles 
Perrot,  has  described  his  work  as  characterised  by 
"musical  tendencies  and  metaphysicaJ  anguish."  Some 
poems  by  Charles  Dumas,  as  well  as  quotations  from 
his  two  books:  "L'Eau  Souterraine "  and  "L'Ombre 
et  les  Proieg  "  were  published  ia  "  Le  Double  Bouquet " 
for  June. 

I  have  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French 
are  the  most  undemocratic  people  in  the  world.    Whereas 
the  "Times  "  publishes  complete  lists  of  killed,  wounded 
missing,  prisoners  in  all  the  ranks,   the  French  papers 
only   give  the  names    of    deceased    officers   and   such 
personalities  as  have  been  more  or  less  in  the  public  eye 
Complete  and  official  lists  are  not  given  at  aU,  such  as 
are  published  being  furnished  by  relatives.      All  indi- 
vidual  recognition    is,    moreover,    aa   far    as    possible 
discouraged,  the  numbers  of  regiments  when  referred 
to  m  narratives  of  events  at  the  Front  are  left  blank 
and  every  communication  steeped  in  a.  monochrome  mist' 
which  M.   Maurice  BarrAs  calls   "  an  abuse  of  khaki  " 
Not  the  slightest  attempt  is  made  to   "humour"   the 
people    and  mdividual   sacrifice  receives   the  minimum 
of  publicity.     There   is  no   country   in   which  national 
service  is  undertaken  for  more  disinterested  and  ideal 
motives   and  the  Frenchman  who  fights  for  his  country 
does  so  truly  for  hia  country  only. 

I  hear  from  -Swiss  friends  that  Berlin  remains  un- 
^ected  by  the  war:  operas,  theatres,  concerts,  are  open, 
and  the  cafes  do  not  close  till  three  in  the  morning.  This 
persevering  attempt  at  frivolity  is  an  ominous  sign  (and 
San  rr  °^'  "*  T^  ""^  '^'^  Germans).  On  thVidght 
rlnT  K  1'"  ^"^  dMcmg  at  Mabille's.  They  should 
remember  this.     A  people  like   the  Germans  laughing 

tt's at"''-"*  "^•^^«'  "^^  °'  indifferent  wh"n 
The  r^on^  rr"?u*  "  '  •<«'*'''>»»  offensive  anomaly. 
assum^Tj  ll'  }\  per^ns-who  do  not  naturally 
Ted     IMh"'  "'***  ^'^^«  the  situation  are  badly 

Z7X  \^l«'»*,«f  ««>  -ews.  there  is  no  doubt 
WWle^*  ^^  "fT^'^  ''«"  «'"°-*d  with  fiction. 

for  as  the^^"'"""*"*"  ^  **•*  *'""**^'"'  ^■■°'°  the  Front 
^otTZTji°^^\'°,  *'*''  ™"  «'  l'°'»°«'  lengthens. 
On  of  ow''f!*,^^'°«''  •*l'«««'-,.'^nn<«ncing  new  victims. 
*«  war  hi"!^*^'  ""^  had  unlisted  at  the  begimiing  of 
"■•ving  tal!j  ^«n.  "'ported  officiaUy  as  missing  aLr 
»f  aims  whi!  v"  *he.  action  at  Charleroi  and  South 
ForSSdlvs  h  '»!J'«^«»t  '^'W  almost  amiihiUted. 
A  few  daT  «^*  "'*'*''•"  "^f  '^'*^"*  *°y  kind  "^  n^ws. 
"kich  wts  wS?f  *  '^■^^  °*  P"^^  '••"^hed  his  home  on 

Prisone^witr  wl^f  "  ^^''^J^  *^*  he  had  been  taken 
with  what  remained  of  his  regiment 


M5 


Carpenti<,r^"I^j?*"l*^  '"  *°^^  "'"^"^  **»*  boxer, 

^^.«^a  "kr'up^".^  '<?S:^  -connianied  by  a  dog 

renchTl^'    «  :,        ^^^  «^Y*  ^im  this  name?  " 


■lit    eacK  otlwr'a   tWoala 

to  d». 


Hmnr  Cuba 


in  .^j-  ,  ^^  "  """^  snowing  the  boxer, 
m  soldier's  tttiform,  accompaaied  bv  a  doi^ 
'«h  a>r;;^XP™»-",/.'B«t  why  giveTrSL  na^eT^ 
"«^e  at  H  8  C^f V  f'  *  "^7  »'*=^  «^°«"  The  con- 
''-^8  a  round  h'^A^  7"  *•"">«  •"  ^"'^  that  she 
"•<»»  ar^Tood^-J^^'l**'-.  i.  the  r«*..  thirty  of 

^   «w,  ''bJ1T''''T**  ^*^*'"  **^*  "»^hed  OS  from  Mr. 
^^»riSti,^iti.Z^J^^  **"   *he   first,    dated 

'"  '"  have*  g^e  ^tjSfT^r  '^  "  *  ^*-***  "^ 
gone  throogA,  alaaT  How  many  things  I 


shall  have  to  tell  you  when  we  meet  a«ain,  aa  you  will 
moreover,  see  by  my  diary  of  the  war  which  I  keep  day 
by  day  hour  by  hour.  Happy  is  he  who  baa  not  passed 
uader  the  mv«ler's  boot.    We  have  suffered  keenly  here. 

«Jf  ;^l.  l^T'f*"  "T^f**  '"•"<*  ^*  a  time  ia  a  village  of 
600  inhabitants  and  they  were  a  rough  lot,  thTlBth 
Saxon  corps  who  had  been  in  retreat  aince  Montmirail. 
ffll^  ^^^*"*^  mhabiUnts  including  ourselves  had 
stayed,  and  it  was  well,  for  the  empty  houses  were 
looted  and  sacked.  We  have  not  too  iCh  t  ^^L^ 
w„rH  .K  *'^.?  ""^^^  "^'^hout  being  able  to  sVa 
word,  otherwise  they  would  have  made  it  hard  for  us 
tl*t,  *  ^"^  '°  *  cage  running  to  and  fro.  Our  health 
hae  of  course  suffered.  C.  is  very  much  changed  and  I 
am  m  bed.  ...    I  have  had  to  send  for  an  army  sur^on 

;«*«;?  it"  ^^  *""^  ,""*  ^"^  everything.  We  haven't 
tasted  milk,  eggs  or  butter  for  over  forty  days.  Nor 
have  we  meat  We  make  soup  with  salted  water  whiTh 
^not  strengthenmg.  We  have,  fortunately  potato^ 
They  cost  15c  the  lb.  What  will  it  be  in  JinterY  We 
cannot  go  to  Reuns  for  provisions,  and  are  not  luow^ 

Sshldfts  V„''"'h  r^"^^  "^^  "«^*-  '"""*  he  extin- 
guisned  at  8.  The  vandals  are  not  as  far  as  you  ima«ine 
for  j.t  Monday  they  were  again  sending  shelU^^e 

tho^i^  1+  "i  "  «'  »«>°«'  And  we  still  hear  gi^^ 
though  at  a  long  distance.  We  shan't  be  in  peace  til 
«.ey  are  30  or  36  kilometres  further  off.  Now  a^  4^! 
1^1!?.^™'"'"^  aeroplanes  and  they  are  fired  at  C 
I^lilT  h*  '°"'^'"''  ^°'  '^'^  «y  "^  high.  After  the 
Te^L  t^"  *  """*'""'  °'  *°'^'">'''  though  a  pointed 

Sv  V'^t'"'  "LT  '=°»'^«°n-  But  I  shaU  tod  one 
OMrfy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Reims  there  are  vil- 
lages Which  are  entirely  destroyed.  At  B^thenv  not  a 
honsewd  noteven  the  church  are  left  standing  ?Lven't 
been  mto  Reims  yet,  but  shall  do  so  as  here  yorll^'t 
iX  t:.  "^ft  ""'  -^t'^P-"  A  -ond  le^trpoTed 
cSSort  Y««Z^  "'  ''"«?^"'8  to  have  a  little  more 
ZT    ^   Yesterday  we  ate  some  horse-meat,  the  best 

ZIJ^  "^"^  •?*'*  '^'"''  '°^^^'   h«t  both  milk  aTd 

iT^lLTth«  f  J^J"^  *™«  I  «*"  the  old  man 
.vJTi-  J  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  war,  and  as  we 
*ook  h«ds  at  the  garden  gate,  anxious  a.  he  w^.  tole 
^e  after  having  been  blocked  in  Paris  for  nearly  a 
moBth-I  remember  the  glorious  summer's  day  it  wT^he 
said:  "You  think  we'll  have  them,  don't  youT^d 
aiough  I  s«d,  "  Of  course."  with  more  or  less^victi^n 

second  Franco-German  war  at  such  close  quarters,  and 
2Sie!^     ^   ''^'"   """''^    ^   occupied  V   Ge'n^a 

f5?T"»  ^^—A  ^y  who  has  been  nuraie, 
S'  wh^''°.t  ^•?^'  '^^  Arabs  at  T^. 
c^e  to  X  ^%  ^**^'*  are  aU  b«i  case*  hL 
come   to    the    foUowing    concluaiona    with    r„mm^Zi   — 

s^  r"";  1  ^l^r^  °*  *^^«  differeTLSfies 
she   found   the  Arabs,    without   one   exceptiooTu-r' 
hum«4y  courageous.     It  is  impossible  to  kC'thT^ 

t^  t'^'VT.':^"^  ''  ^^J«^  he  to  their  a^i^*: 
to  (to  so  to  facilitate  diagnosis  and  tr««im«^    tv^ 
die  heroicany,   in  sUence^^^  n^^^    ^^ 
an.yone  or  anythinir     The  vZJ^     '  **™*  ^ 

gtable,  AZ.  ^JylZlZ^Tu.  1 1"^ 

h^anit^  iJ^:^;-^^,r'''^°r'''''^'^^ 

overcome    n«Z^  <i»a^y-but  they  are  tlie  most  eaaily 
over«)me.   perhaps  the  most  attentive  to  their  p«M 
The  Arabs  remam  disconcerting  in  their  stoicisi.  '^^ 

A^^^    '^•~^'    "^"^    *^-^y   o*   the   death,    on 

auTofoT^L^p'  ufxTr^**"^*^"'  "^  !?«^  ^'^^^ 
In  hi.  book  "Xson  ^:L,T^  ^~°  '^?-^ 
faUwr,"  thai  uZ^  'T'.^  h'sjathen,  against  his 
of  his  immediaia  i3l^^  pMowphical  doctrines 
more  dJ^wtMLSTTT!  nu'V"'i,T  ^^"^  «*  his 

"Viriaeal  and  MiiiiiMaliT^  -^  w>wwantaiw»  «i  that 
tha  mini      .  ..     "•■■■■•■•»  i»  k»  ( 
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opposition  to  the  positiviaro  and  scepticism  which 
charactensed  the  thought  of  their  iramediat*  fore- 
runners. To  their  enthusiasm  is  due  the  wave  of  energy 
patriotism  and  solidarity  which  has  swept  over  a  country 
rashly  condemned  by  Renan  in  these  words-  "Young 
man,  France  is  dying— do  not  disturb  its  agony  "  Per- 
haps this  very  death-knell  has  stirred  them  to  action 

There  are  moment,,  when  the  war  appears  to  me  like 
a  gnra  buffoonery,  notably  that  part  in  it  taken  by  the 
Germans.  Those  Tanbe»  which  have  been  flying  above  us 
showering  forth  mild  little  bombs  seem  the  exploits  of 
downs  out  for  a  practical  joke.  The  failure  of  the 
German  scheme  recalls  the  fooling  of  circus  comics 
a  ways  just  missing  their  aim.    And  the   whole  upset 

Jt  L';!  "a   P'^»«°' *>»«  an  »»Pect  of  absurdity  as  well  as 
ot  grandeur  and  tragedy. 

Gradually,  however,  though  very  slowly,  the  war  is 
being  relegated  to  an  appropriate  place  and  normal  life 
Thlwi;  Tt,'*"'"'^*'  i*«  '°™«'-  course.  Reviews  (of 
Latt,^  if  A  ^T^.^''''^'  "  was  the  only  one  whose  pnb- 
hcation  had  not  been  suspended),  and  magazines  put  out 

rertlir.'*^*  ''"^  ^  """l*"*^  ^^^'^  ^^^  w*'  ^^  suppressed 
certam  enterprises  it  has  given  rise  to  others 

bo^^^rf"^  '*i~'^.^  "Journal,"  a  paper  we  had  not 
bought  for  a  long  time,  contains  a  description  of  her 

to^J^Tw'  f  ^u  ^.""^^  ""'^  '^  t^«  °'d  Norman 
town  of  Honfleur  by  that  magnificent  writer  and  mag- 
nificent woman,  Mme.  Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus 

NovEKBEB  16. -Having  been  invited  by  one  of  those 
huge  and  dismal  black-rimmed  announcements,  -wherein 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  are  all  enumerated,  cus- 
ITa^^  in  Fra^  attended    our   first  fmieral  of  a 

soldier  who  had  died  "from  wounds  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy." 

M.  Paul  Bourget  is  giving  to  the  "Echo  de  Paris"  a 
series  of  articles  he  calls  "The  War's  Lessons,"  wherein 
he  reveals  a  depth  of  thought  the  novels  for  which  he 
18  famous  fail  to  reflect  and  which  would- justify  the 

^Lt^T^u'f  l^^^''''^'''"  "  ^^  ^hose  promise 
was  not  fulfilled.  An  article  on  "  Right  and  Might ''  and  a 
portrait  study  of  the  Kaiser  are  written  with  a  degree 
wVT!^  '  ^^^P^'^c*  °f  language  and  earnestness, 
Ti  *Liu*  ^^^'^^  circumstances  have  entirely  sup- 
planted by  partial  and  passionate  criticism  in  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  strange  that  of  the  two. 
Maurice  Barres,  the  most  inaccessible  of  novelists,  and 
^aul  Bourget,  the  most  accessible,  Maurice  Barres,  the 
ofty,  must  yield  the  palm  to  Paul  Bourget,  the  popular, 
Witbn'^  judgment     and     psychological    criticism 

W^hout  question  M  Paul  Bourget  is  better  than  his 
Worka.  His  portrait  of  tlie  Kaiser-an  unpretentious 
sincere  attempt  to^give  -unity  to  the  dispersed  samples 

I*if\!?"^  v-'  *''"'"«f'*  '^P**^  *nd  the  impress^ns 
gathered  by  his  conduct  hitherto-suggeats  the  faith 
that  may  be  placed  in  reputation.  On  the  face  of  it 
reputation  should  be  miles  away  from  the  truth  :  it  ought 
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told  a  story  of  a  woman  who  worked  awav  .it  k  . 
in  the  Vendue  after  her  husband  had  f/ft  *  "fJ*™ 
nothing  had  happened.  One  day  ne^  was  broul?!^ 
the  village  of  his  death.  The  neighbours  th„  5^!  *" 
would  be  inconsiderate  to  break  the  nVwrs.  ^^"'^'  *' 
her.  How  could  it  be  done?  Meanwhfle  thev  i*"'^  *» 
httle  benefits  on  her.  So  f^^A.^MyVZ^t"'^ 
apprehensive,  not  only  because  there  was  no  iXrT 
because  the  villagers  were  becoming  too  attentive  Vh 
were  pressing  assistance  on  her,  thev  were  tJ«  ^ 
thetic.  Clearly,  they  were  placing  theSve^br'^ 
herself  and  the  blow.    And  so  shelear^TSe  nlj  *:r 

krndn'^s's""'  *""'"*  '*'•     ■  •  •     '^'^  "'^"'•l  !>«'  5" 

(nottghtinj.''*  '"''"  '"''^^  ^''"'^"''  ^l'*  "-^<* 

NovEicBBB  IS.-Charles  Perrot,  whom  I  quoted  s.  f.» 
days  ago  on  Charles  Dumas,  has  also  been  killed  by  I 
bullet  m  the  forehead  received  at  Arras  on  October  »ri 
when  lei^ing  his  men-for  he  was  a  subaltem-to  an 
attack  He  had  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled 
LaPlainte  Inteneure,"  which  had  obtained  an  aw«^ 
and  was  editorof  a  choice  little  review  called  "LeDoubl^ 

f  °ll^"?  •  .  J^^  "'^*'  ***  ^"""^  ^°"y  ■""»*  '^^  be  added 
to  the  lengthenmg  list  of  writers  ^o  have  been  claimed 
by  this  war.  Wounded  in  the  battles  of  Lorraine  he 
died  m  hospital  at  the  beginning  of  September.  The 
unenroUed  "auxiliaries,"  and  the  exempt  are  all  beinir 
called  out  now,  while  those  who  were  occupying  posts 
outside  the  danger  zone  are  being  sent  to  the  front 
iu-en  the  chestnut  roasters  have  been  mobilised  and 
their  wives  take  their  place  before  their  little  braziers 
at  the  street  comers. 

NovEKBEE  20. -A  fighting  friend  (whose  name  is 
familiar  to  readers  of  The  Egoist)  writes  r  "  Do  not  be 
anxious  for  me :  for  a  normal  being  to  be  under  fire  is, 
after  the  first  five  mmutes,  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  worid  and  not  more  dangerous  than  any  other 
position."  He  also  adds:  "All  is  weU  here;  very  weU 
(  here  means  the  most  northern  point  of  the  battle). 
1  am  still  convinced  the  war  will  be  soon  over." 

MmtlEL   ClOLKOWSKl. 

(To  be  eoniinuedj) 

SONG:    IN    WAR-TIME. 

At  the  sound  of  the  drum. 
Out  of  their  dens  they  come,  they  come, 
The  httle  poets  we  hoped  were  dumb, 
The  little  poets  we  thought  were  dead. 
The  poets  who  certainly  haven't  been  read 
Smce  Heaven  knows  when,  they  come,  they  come 
At  the  sound  of  the  drum,  of  the  drum,  drum,  drum. 


I 


to  give  u«  an  absolutely  unfocussed  and  disfigured  inter- 

ri!^    *v     "^l*  **^'  '''  I  ^li«^*.  ^e  approach  nearer  to 
reality  through  reputation  than  is  possible  at  close  quar- 

aT;*.  J  ■  r'P".*»*'on  °f  »  man  is  the  man  synthetical. 
AU  Uist  18  dominant  and  essential  in  him  filters  through. 

-  Ji*^t-  superfluous,  unimportant  residue,  i.e.,  that 
part  of  hun  which  is  accidental  and  temporary,  remains 
on  the  way.  Far  from  being  out  of  perspective  he  is  in 
perspective.  If  we  see  him  at  aU  we  .ee  him  in  Ws 
proper  relation,  if  not  to  the  world,  to  our  world,  whick 
18  all  the  world  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Were  we 
to  meet  the  Kaiser  we  should.  I  quite  irnagine.  tie  struck 
by  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  reputa- 
tion and  the  reality.  It  does  not  foUow  that  his  familiars 
recognise  him  in  his  reputation.  But  their  view  i»,  pve^ 
cisely,  out  of  perspective.  ' .  • 

Author*  on  the  ''roil  of  honour  ':  Alain-Foami«i),  » 
young  writer  who  was  a  contributor  tci  "La  NooTeDe' 
Revue  Fratttauti"  and  to  "  Paris  Journal."  "    '  '' 

NovBkBBB  17.— M.  Ren6  Banin,  of  the  Acad^mie,  one 
of  Wh'oae  booka  has  been  translated  and  published  in 
Kaglaad,  <l«a«ribe«  the  effects  of  the  war  on  peasant 
life  oaet  or  twice  a  weak  in  the  "  Echo  de  Paris."    He 


At  the  sound  of  the  drum,  ^i; 

O  Tommy,  they've  all  begun  to  strum,  .  ,< 

With  a  horrible  tumty,  tumty  turn; 
And  it's  all  about  you,  and  the  songs  they  sing 
Are  worse  than  the  bullets'  villainous  "ping," 
And  they  give  you  a  pain  in  your  tumty-tum. 
At  the  sound  of  the  drum,  of  the  drum,  drum,  dmin. 

At  the  sound  of  the  drum, 
O  Tommy,  you  know,  if  we  haven't  all  come 
To  stand  by  your  side  in  the  hideous  hum. 
It  isn't  the  horrors  of  war  we  fear. 
The  horrors  of  war,  we've  got  'em  here. 
When  the  poets  come  on  like  waves,  and  come 
At  the  sound  of  the  drum,  of  the  drum,  drum,  drum. 

HiauBT  BlenbuVp. 
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jr      CORRESPONDENCE. 

VoiS  10  COBEESPONDBNTS. — While  quite  toUlinf  to  puhlith  Utten 
'    under  nmm  de  plume,  we  make  it  a  aondition  of  publ'unUion 
ikat  tli^  name  and  addreu  iif  each  corretpondeitt  ihimld  be 
•     ^Iml  to  tite  Editor.— Eb. 

•     •     • 

HONOUB   AND    FREEDOM. 

fo  the  mtor,  Thb  Egoist. 
Madam, 

In  the  two  leading  articles  in  the  issue  of  November  16th, 
Hin  M&rsden  deals  in  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  way 
irith  both  of  the  abstractions,  Honour  and  Freedom. 

Possibly,  however,  her  analysis  might  with  advantaae  be 
poshed  further  back  and  made  even  more  fundamental  and 
flementary  from  a  biological  point  of  view. 

This  would  in  no  way  lessen  the  applicability  of  the  discus- 
sion of  these  categories  of  conduct  to  the  position  of  egoism 
jnd  individualism. 

Man  is  a  very  dominant  animal — probably  the  most  dominant 
of  nil. 
This  is  very  largely  due  to  his  reason,  sagacity,  or  cunning. 
His  forethought,    sympathy,    and  self-control   enable   him   to 
eO'Opente  with  bis  fellows  to  great  economic  advantage   and 
enormously  to  increase  the  weuth  of  the  species  by  winning 
vast  stores  of  valuables  from  the  environment.     He  is  neither 
omniscient  nor  infallible,  but  remains  ignorant  of  very  many 
useful  and  interesting  facts,  and  his  judgment  is  often  suddenly 
at  fault  in  interpreting  the  significance  of  what  he  does  know. 
Hence,  as  is  proved  by  the  contradictory  positions  arrived 
at  even  by  the  greatest  minds,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
liiimtn  mind  is  not  at  all  a  perfect  instrument  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth. 

But  it  will  probably  be  universally  admitted  by  most  that 
the  growth  of  greater  well-being  of  the  species  has  from  a 
veiy  early  stage  been  enormously  helped  by  division  of  labour 
ard  exchange  of  services. 

These  vitally  important  social  arrangements  might  con- 
ceivably depend  upon  one  or  other  of  two  very  different  social 
functions  roughly  indicated  by  the  words,  generosity  and  com- 
merce, or  by  an  indefinite  combination  of  both  of  these  some- 
what vague  and  illusive  modes  of  interchange. 

In  the  vast  association  of  all  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  it 
may  be  said  there  is  nothing  to  be  observed  of  any  rights  of 
freedom,  but  that  fame,  honour,  and  v  anity  are  early  noticeable. 
Commerce  is  almost  inconceivable  and  impossible  without  a 
more  or  less  definite  and  expensive  establishment  of  the  custom 
of  proprietorship  and  the  elaboration  of  systems  or  habits  of 
justice  and  freedom.  This  social  freedom  improves  the  more 
it  is  recogni.sed  that  it  should  have  no  restrictions  beyond  a 
mutual  recognitioir  of  a  claim  to  toleration,  and  from  this  are 
elaborated  (greatly  through  sympathy)  the  ideas  of  right  and 
rishts. 

Honour  and  fame  belong  to  other  manifestations  of  sympathy. 
When  the  faculty  of  feeling  for  others  which  is  so  indispensable 
««  a  foundation  for  justice,  is  widely  distributed,  it  functions 
also  in  other  directions. 
Both  of  these  attributes  are  stimulated  by  social  freedom. 
Liberty  is  by  some  eminent  thinkers  like  the  late  Wordsworth 
Domsthorpe  held  to   be   incapable    of  positive    definition   and 
only  expressible  as  absence  of  restraint,    but  Miss  Marsden's 
conception  of  freedom  as  power  is  after  all  sounder  and  more 
osefnl.    Honour  and  Freedom  may  be  said  to  be  human  inven- 
tions both  of  which  are  beneficial  to  the  race. 
Leeds. 


[Miss  Marsden  writes :  "  Doubtless  there  is  more  to  be  said 
on  the  revaluation'  of  old  labels  than  The  Booist  has  hitherio 
been  able  to  say ;  but  all  that  will  foUow  in  due  time.  Meanwhile 
I  would  ask  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Kuehn,  what  he  supposes  ■ 
a  voluntary  action— of  association  or  any  other— may  be  if  it 
i.s  not  '  archistic'  "] 
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A    CORRECTION^ 
To  the  Bditor,  Thb  Egoist. 
'     Mauam,  ■'  ' 

Among  the  many  printer's  errors  which  spoiled  the  prose 
rhythm  of  my  last  article,  there  was  one  which  so  seriouslv 
altered  the  sense  that  I  must  ask  you  to  print  this  correcUon. 
Miss  Lowell's  technique  is  "Gallic,"  not  "  Celtic."  Whatever 
else  I  might  have  to  say  against  Miss  Lowell's  poetry,  I  should 
never  dream  of  insulting  anyone  who  had  studied  poetic  form 
by  writing  that  her  technique  was  "  Celtic." 

'    .  ,   RicHAED  Aldington. 

CONCERNING    ACQUIRED    CHARACTERS. 
To  the  Editor,  Thb  Egoist. 
Madam, 

May  I  ask  for  further  space  in  order  to  put  a  question  arisinB 
out  of  Mr.  Huntly  Carter's  reply  to  my  lettef.  If  acquired 
characters  are  not  inheritable  man  is  reduced  to  a  potentialitv 
I  his  potentiality  must  be  as  old  as  eternity.  Does  this  mean 
that  man  has  made  no  progress? 

Florbnce  M.  Beadpord. 

ANOTHER    RAID    ON    GERMAN    TRADE. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 
Madak, 

.K  ^'  ''»PPe"s  »«  -*«>»  a  gent  left  two  doccyments  in  my  bus 
the  other  day,  and  as- they  sorter  concern  you  I  thort  Id  tell  vou 
about  em.  In  one  of  em,  a  eattylog  of  picshures  by  Captain 
Craig  (praps  it  amt  the  Captain),  howsnmever,  I  red  that  now 
we  re  making  such  a  fuss  about  capshuring  forun  trade  it  miaht 
be  useful  to  capshure  a  bit  of  our  own.  I  thort  this  was 
alright.  England  for  the  English  is  my  motter.  But  I  seed 
t**'',T"lu^''?''J*P*'"'  ""^  EgKerist,  as  how  the  gent  wot  wrote 
this  (I  think  his  name  was  Cornnos,  and  John),  had  signed  his 
name  to  a  announcement  and  was  on  the  ennermy's  side  S)tosDik 
The  anounoement  was  called  "Preliminary  Announcement  of 
the  College  of  Arts.  Praps  you  saw  it.  I  aint  got  no  doubt 
but  wot  It  was  a  great  anouncement.  Only  I  aint  bin  able  to 
find  anybody  wot  could  tell  me  wot  it  was  about  and  as  I  " 
coudent  make  it  out  myself  conserkently  I  aint  able  to  sav  if 
It  was  great  or  not.  But  I  seed  as  how  it  was  signed  bv  a  lot 
°' .'?"•"«"  »nd  had  sumthing  to  do  with  eulshure  and  the 
British  Mooseum  (the  same  where  the  mummies  come  from) 
So  I  says  to  myself,  "  Hello,  its  annuther  little  dodm  to 
capshure  German  trade."  I  arst  my  driver  wot  he  thort  Ibout 
It.  He  only  said,  "Blimey."  Bob's  a  careful  man.  Well 
dear  madam.  Ive  got  to  do  my  harst  jumey.  So  I  must  sign 
myself  yours   respectfuU  " 

Atp  Arpue. 


Gebbvz  FrsHBE.      EDITOniAL. 


ANARCHIST  OB  EMBABGOIflT?  ~. 

To  «i«  Mdiior,  The  Egoist. 

Madam, 
^J^  Marsden  is,  of  course,   at  liberty  to  invent  terms  to 
w™.!-  P^Toses.     No    one    disputes    her    the    privilege    of 

wresting  established  verbal  symbols  from  their  acouatomed 
int^v  .,  .."^^''rtheless    it   would   be   more    in    consonance   with 

TOiugibUity  if  Miss  Marsden  were  to  afford  us  a  substitute 
term.  .  ''"  **  incontinently  wrenches  from  us.  We  need 
of  T.  »<=centuate  the  distinction  that  exists  between  persons 
'■mw'^  .  °'  thought:  first,  those  who  beUeve  that  no 
undBrtir"', °  P'**  *""  moment"  can  be  undertaken  except 
are  oo!  ■  *'™"'"s  of  poUtieal  compulsion;  second,  those  who 
mav  h.  Ii?"**^  "•»'  f"^*  ■"•''  ^1  voluntarily  associate.  We 
term  ArM.- w™*  '°  having  assigned,  for  nearly  a  century,  the 
Now  th«t  M-  '^*  *"*  °'  "•«*«.  ""l  Anarchist  to  the  seoond. 
lanmiaoo  Marsden    has    committed    her   rape    upon   the 

mainta?!  T  °1"!.'  ***?  °'  •>«'  *"  ^^  "»  '<>  "«"  '•™'s  &at  will 

To  irflf  ,^  distinction  noted. 
»«"e  as  ai^  *?,'**  '''*  A^hist  is  like  making  "meddler" 
Mine  th«  t-k'^'^jx^  »»lid  synonym;  for  those  who  have  been 
wmeness'-  ,  .^™"'  ^^^°^  **  Marsden  interdict,  "  meddle- 
•'"JershiD  „  *  embaraoism"  are  distinctively  stigmata  of 
not  imi,«'  Archism.  VoluntMiwis  do  not  meddle  and  do 
*ribe  emL.  ^'^"j  """7  »"  Anarchists.  Those  who  pre- 
">"  manlrimi*""  *'"'  ">'"«»•*«   »ra   supporters   of   the    theory 

Not  thTt  .  ■^I""'®'  'he  protection  of  BnUws— cleariy  Arohists. 
'"ilicat«d  »~      .1  matter,   but    distinctions   such   as   the   one 

HinnipoHs  It's  ^  "''"'  "s""'?  '«''»<'• 

"pons,   U.S.A.  Hbrman   Kumn. 
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GOODWILL  TOWARDS   MEN. 


TT  seems  almost  heartless  to  make  Christmas  the 
A    excuse  for  a  dissection  of  the  nature  of  Good- 
will.     All  of  us,  in  the  main,  will  be  satisfied 
to  allow  that  Christmas  goodwill  is  comprehensively 
wered  by  tips  to  the  dust-man  and  the  butcher's 
l>^,  the  giving  of  small  oddments  to  all  those  from 
wlom  one  is  in  danger   of  receiving   such,   or  as 
acknowledgment  of   unrequited   favours  previously 
'town.    However  time  is  too  far  spent  to  allow  com- 
punction to  have  effect,  or  ta  allow  the  editor  to 
'xterfere    S„  let  goodwill  again  go  under  the  micro- 
«cope:  the  "good"  section  first. 

There  is  really  nothing  very  baffling  in  the  signi- 
.1  "/  n'  '>°d  "  i-^  opite  of  the  fact  that  the 
•atnre  of  (Toodness  has  become  wrapped  round  in 
^yrteiy,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  seemingly  end- 
^d^utes.  It  is  odd  therefore  that  NietLche,  a 
-  2"tag'«t  by  genius  but  philologist  by  profession, 
,  Jonld  have  been  at  paim.  to  apply  his  philology  only 

mli^  ""     f  i'?''^  ^'''^  ""^  ''^''  ^J^«'«  philological 
wo?!     °l  confusion  and  Gontradiction.     For  the 

l^ayuseffK  *''n?'  *1'^^^^1«'^*»  '»«l<"i»  to  what 

»oM       J    •'^       '"'"**^  *  primary  ejaculatory  class  of 

2«  distinguished  from  a  secondary  class,  which 

cluuL  "*!•  '"'*^^'  *'^  ^^^iTLg  of  inferentud.     The 

PiSolV  1  '""'P'*'^  *°  <J««ifn»te,  and  which  makes 

"•■^eeeS  t^T-  ?    "^'^    *°    "^'^    ^"^^^^ 
I  *iadan'^^'  L  ?^^  interesting,  is  that  the  frame  of 

'  '•»iw»vs  1  ^  ^^  "^  *'^  BpoBtattaous  expression, 
"•■icli  \t^  temporal  connection  witit  the  words 

""em-  t^""^'!  '■*•       "^^^y  ''*"T  tieir  origins  with 

I  ?«ite  oA  '^'^  '^^  ^^""^  *t  the  spring.     It  is 

•l^ehlir"'*'  ^^*^  ^*  iB&rentiai  ck« Tf  word* 


By  Doha  Marsdbn. 


The  ejaculation  "good  "  as  an  involuntary  comment 
on  a  labour  or  an  event,  offers  a  concrete  tally    for 
the  observant  eye,  in  the  state  of  feeling  which  has 
given  rise  to  it  and  accompanies  it.       There  is  no 
need  to  seek  the  nature  of  the  thing  in  the  derivation 
ot  the  word,  because  the  thing  itself  is  there  to  be 
examined  and  weighed  up.     Thus  the  actual  form 
of  the  expression  loses,  under  such  circumstances, 
much  of  its  importance.       A  slap  on  the  leg  or  a 
triumphant  whistle   would   express  the  «Ama_the 
condition  of  mind— just  as  well  as,  if  more  vulgarly 
than,  the  term  "good  "  itself.    All  three,  however, 
are  at  one  in  expressing  the  thi^g:  they  all  mean 
satisfactory,"  which  is  the  meaning  of  "good" 
and  Its  equivalents  in  their  primary  sense,  for  all 
times  and  for  all  peoples.   It  means  "This  thing  has 
gone  well:  gone  a.  X  wishei  itr  it  is^  satisfactoryT— 
satisfactory  to  me:   satisfactory  from  my  point  of 
view,       a    meaning    which    adapts    itself    to    such 
universal  uses  as  completely  to  set  aside  Nietzsche's 
plea  that  "good"  originated  as  a  descriptive  label 
of  the      noble."       "  Good  "  originated  in  the  con- 
dition   of    the    mind    of    any    individual    of    any 
rank,  when  that  individual  was  pleased  with  a  result 
—no  matter  how  momentarily— or  a  turn  of  affairs 
—his    or   other(^-which    suited   his   own   personal 
desires.  ^ 

It    ia    quite   a    ditferent    affair    with    the    word 

moral,      which  is  inferential  and  anything  but 

ejaculatory.       No  truthful  observer  couId^oiLeive 

"  M^S  "''^*"'*''"*"'"''''    «jaculating    the    comment 


k 


^1^  present  a  gpwi«»  of  wrdict  pa«e<t  as  the 
I  i«R«*n(i     r     **'  •  ^^  "^'^  «*  ini«n.nce.  and 

*^«i>»pliflr.,i  .  *^P»^>  *>f  instance,  the  two  type*  as 
I       *"«^1  >a     good  "  and  "moral "  respectively. 


„  "  P^»'?  *l»a*  tie  acceptance  of  the  meaniw  «f 
good  as  the  "satisfactory"  as  regards  a  gfwsn 
end,  haa  not  been  aUowed  to  remain  in  sole 
posession  of  th«  verbal  field.  Had  it  besn,  tbe  efttim 
structure  of  Religion,  Morale,  Public  Opinion  ,mi. 
Honour  would  have  been  to  seek,  since  these  rest 
not  on  the  " good  "  which  is  the  "useful,"  but  upon 


(^ 
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Bometbiiig  .wlycb-  ii  called.  " tbe-„Crood!' — a  some- 
thiog  pre-eminent  among  all  other  "  goods,"  and  irhose 
satisfaction  is  claimed  to  take  precedence  before  all 
others  and  even  to  these  other's  detriment.  The  origin 
of  the  "Supreme  G^d  "  must  be  regarded  as  a  sequel 
to  the  trial  of  strength  of  individual  powers  to  obtain 
individual  satisfactions. 

It  was  the  genesis  of  this  "Supreme  Good"  which 
Nietzsche  confused  with  the  mere  "  good  "  and  for  which 
he  sought  the  clue  in  philology.  Actually  this  clue  must 
be  sought  in  psychology  proper.  "The  Good,"  as  the 
"Supreme  Good"  c<Mues  simply  to  be  called,  means  in 
a  sentient  world  only  one  thing  (and  in  a  non-sentient 
world  there  can  be  no  good  at  all,  since  there  being  no 
needs  to  satisfy,  satisfaction  of  them  is  impossible,  i.e., 
"good"  is  meaningless):  that  one  sentient  unit  comes 
to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  others  as  the  supremely 
well  satisfied:  such  a  one  as  appears  able  to  compel 
all  things  to  go  as  he  desires,  and  this  in  a  degree 
possible  to  no  other.  In  his  power  to  enforce  his  own 
satisfactions  he  is  without  equal :  his  power  is  supreme, 
and  his  "  good "  which  is  his  power's  corollary  is 
supreme  to  match.  The  i>ossession  of  the  "  Supreme 
Oood "  simply  means  the  possession  of  a  Supreme 
Power:  power  being  that  which  can  effect  the  ends 
desired.  The  Most-Powerful  having  come  to  be 
recognised  as  "The  Good,"  becomes  naturally  the 
"Authority":  temporal  and  spirituaL  The  "Supreme 
Good"  becomes  the  "God":  God  being  He  who  has 
power  to  do  as  He  pleases.  Thus  it  is  not  so  much 
that  God  is  Good  as  that  "The  Good"  is  God:  the 
essential  character  common  in  both  being — Great  Power. 

It  is  the  trick  of  conceptual  speech  which  enables  "  The 
Good "  to  be  depersonalised :  that  is,  makes  it  appear 
to  be  detached  from  the  individual  on  account  of  whose 
power  it  originally  took  its  name.  When  it  is  per- 
sonalised again  it  appears  as  the  "-God,"  tmder  which 
form  its  original  character,  i.e.,  the  satisfaction  of  the 
strongest,  is  sufficiently  disguised.  .  .  .  How  a  power 
~which  was  not  "good"  for  me  becomes  a  "God"  for 
me:  how  by  calling  a  great  alien  "  good  "  the  "  Supreme 
Gktod,"  hocus-pocus  succeeds  in  hoodwinking  those 
whose  "good"  is  ignored  or  over-ridden  by  this 
Supreme  One,  is  interesting  matter  for  psychology. 
The  element  which  goes  farthest  to  explain  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  impressiveness  of  the  workings  of  a 
great  power  itself. 

Evidence  of  the  possession  of  great  power  calls  forth 
the  involuntary  admiration  of  those  who  possess  it  from 
those  who  are  merely  witnesses  of  it,  and  among  these 
witnesses  there  is  bom  a  recognition  of  their  own 
inferiority  at  sight  of  it.  Even  if  the  spectacle  of 
great  power  itself  does  not  make  this  inferiority 
obvious,  its  natural  effects  in  the  normal  course  of 
things  will.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  easy  to  make 
the  feebler  i>elieve  that  the  more  powerful  have  not 
merely  the  power  to  rule  them,  but  have  something 
which  they  conceive  to  be  very  different — a  right  to. 
Accordingly,  from  being  well  able  to  satisfy  themselves, 
the  "  Great "  are  enabled  to  persuade  others  that  it  is 
their  "Duty"  to  keep  them  thus  well  satisfied:  to 
coAcede  that  they  not  merely  have  to  serve  them,  but 
that  they  ought  to;  that  they  should  submit  to  a  Duty 
as  distinguished  from  and  over-and-above  Necessity. 
As  far  as  the  less  powerful  are  concerned  the  recognising 
of  this  Duty  leads  to  a  substitution  of  "good  conduct" 
of  the  primary  sort  by  a  species  of  "good  conduct"  of 
a  secondary  type:  conduct  which  is  assessed  according 
as  it  satisfies  not  so  much  the  actor  as  the  adviser  and 
admonisher :  the  Authority.  Authority,  that  is  the  Power- 
ful in  their  relation  to  the  feebler,  has  now  obtained  the 
support  of  an  Arm  of  Persuasion  to  back  up  the  efforts 
of  their  original  claim  to  conunand  authoritatively — by 
weight  of  the  Arm  of  Compulsion.  Much  now  will  render 
its  account  to  Honour  which  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
square  itself  wi^  the  "mailed  fist."  Public  Opinion — the 
instrument  of  Honour — is  thus  bound  up  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  "  The  Good  "  :  the  assumption  that  interests 
exist  which  it  is  more  imperative  should  be  served  than 
one's  own. 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  dwell  too  long  on  au»  p^u 
successful  trick  worked  by  accortfing  to  "  The  QooH " 
aa  absolute  significance.  Tho  acceptance  of  the  laitp 
leaves  the  simple  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Authorib 
as  far  as  words  are  concerned.  As  long  as  it  fails  to  b 
recognised  that  the  "good  "  i«  an  ellipsis  of  which  it  i' 
the  most  pertinent  feature  which  is  left  unbespoken.  ' 
long  will  Reason  be  able  to  argue  the  "  rightful '■jub 
version  of  lesser  men's  "goods"  to  the  requirements  of 
the  more  powerful.  Reason  is  merely  a  calculation-  the 
nature  of  the  calculation  depending  entirely  on  the 
content  of  the  assumptions  it  is  permitted  to  take  a 
granted.  As  far  as  the  case  of  "The  Good"  is  con- 
cerned, the  assumption  is  that  the  satisfaction  of  the 
powerful  is  a  more  important  concern  for  the  less  power- 
ful than  their  own.  Let  it  be  reiterated  what  "The 
Good"  originally  is:  the  satisfaction  of  the  most 
powerful.  Naturally  the  more  absolute  becomes  the 
power  the  more  absolutely  does  it  become  the  "Good" 
resulting  in  fact  directly  in  the  " God."  The  arrogstion 
of  Godship  by  the  great  emperors  of  antiquity  ig  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  logic  of  the  situation :  in  spite  of  its 
strong  effect  on  "common  sense"  risibility.  The  Qod 
and  the  "Good  "  are  discreet  variants  of  the  one  thing: 
power  recognised  as  Authority,  whose  satisfactions  it  is 
"The  People's"  Duty  to  subserve.  The  Gods  under 
the  pseudonym  of  the  Authorities  forcibly  compel  the 
feebler  whose  imaginations  have  been  seized  and 
auditory  sense  has  been  confused.  Under  their  other 
pseudonym  of  the  "Good"  they  seduce  the  hearts  of 
these  "subjected"  and  take  the  heart  out  of  rebellion. 
The  age-long  seduction  of  The  People  is  Honour. 


Honour — Repute  is  the  first  defence  of  Rulers.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  let  a  mistaken  estimate  of  mobberj' 
interfere  with  the  accurate  assessment  of  the  weight  of 
Society's  opinion  (Society  with  a  capital  .8  that  is). 
Society  is  the  concourse  oif  satellites  which  shine  round 
about  a  throne,  and  the  throne  is  the  earthly  symbol  of 
the  Giod.  The  throne  is  the  terrestrial  fountain-head  of 
"The  Good "  ;  of  its  smile  are  bom  Good  Repute,  Good 
Opinion  and  Honour,  and  of  its  frown,  the  Disreputable. 
Because  these  satisfy  and  fail  to  satisfy  the  Most  Great. 
An  exceedingly  thin  and  superficial  layer  of  "demo- 
cratic "  opinion  experiments  with  the  pretence  that  this 
is  not  so  and  inveighs  against  "  snobbery."  Democratic 
thinking  is  an  affair  too  slender  to  grasp  that  Opinion 
is  a  veritable  ocean  of  which  what  it  conceives  as 
Opinion  is  but  a  faint  surface  ripple.  Of  the  existence 
of  the  almost  imfathomable  deeps  of  Opinion's  waters, 
democratic  thinking  has  been  too  frivolous  a  thing  to 
be  aware.  And  it  is  Society  which  has  created  the 
deepe  of  Opinion.  It  can  so  afford  to  be  very  indnlgsnt 
regarding  surface  ripples,  and  can  even  join  in  demo- 
cracy'B  soft  impeachment  of  Snobbery.  Society-  those 
who  move  in  the  bright  circle  of  a  throne,  and  who  are 
intimately  concerned  to  retain  its  beneficent  esteem, 
has  created  Opinion.  It  has  provided  the  professional 
classes :  the  classes  which,  as  their  description  impliM, 
are  responsible  for  the  speaking  forth  of  judgmsnhi  <"• 
things.  After  having  provided  the  directing  forceB  of 
the  Compulsory-Arm :  the  armed  forces  of  the  throne, 
in  which  actions  speak  even  louder  than  words,  it  wp- 
plies  the  mouthpieces  of  the  Persuasive-Arm:  of  *»" 
institutions  which  provide  the  word-pieces  of  civihsanon 
and  culture:  The  Law  and  the  Church.  These  are  t» 
institutions  whose  intent  is  to  preserve  in  their  integnO 
the  fuU  claims  <rf  "  The  Good."  That  democratic  «««_ 
twisting  has  tended  to  combat  the  influence  of  to 
Church  by  ousting  the  Gods  in  favour  of  Moi*»| 
in  no  way  implies  that  any  real  artipa 
been  made  upon  the  ancient  standards  of  »P|T. 
created  by  the  Church.  Names  have  chai«w 
the  intention  has  remained,  intact  and  "'""^'^r^j 
To  favour  Morals  rather  than  Religion  is  ™*™yr»Vf  I 
a  penchant  for  an  additional  vowel :  for  the  "  ^?~  .j 
powerful)  rather  than  "  The  God  "  (the  PO^*"™'^"  *le 
Authority  labeUed  twice,  with  equal  intent  m  eitn"""  [ 
t*  rniSe  the  instinct  for  the  "  good  "  in  its  prunWT  J^ 
wImu  still  unpolluted  by  clever  sophistication.    V* 
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Honour  and  Dishonour  are  alike  the  instruments 
Public  Opinion,  with  its  "  well  done  "  and  its  "  ill-done,'' 
pisrds  both :  and  the  Ruling  Classes  are  the  founts  of 
jll  these  forms  of  opinion:  honour,  dishohour,  and  all 
the  shades  which  fall  between. 

Such  conduct  as  makes  for  Order  and  the  Maintenance 
of  Power  ttiey  label  as  "  good  "  :  such  being  "  good  "  for 
them.  For  the  subjected,  the  word-addled,  it  is  "  good  " 
(or  "The  Good":  a  Duty  therefore.  The  Persuasive- 
Arm  has  done  its  work:  with  superlative  skill,  craft  and 
guile  the  professional  classes  have  done  the  bttsinessand 
sunk  the  well  of  Opinion  very  deep:  so  deep  that  they 
hive  deluded  "The  People,"  not  excluding  themselves 
IS  to  its  sources  and  resources.  ' 

The  enormously  wide  growth  of  modem  democracy  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  flattering  testimony  which  could  unoon- 
scioasly  be  paid  to  the  egoistic  ability  of  these  profes- 
sional classes.  It  exhibits  such  an  unsuspicious  eager- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  deluded.  They  even  resent  any 
hint  that  they  may  be  trusting  too  much  to  the  high 
polish  induced  upon  Society's  boss-words.  They  would 
prefer  to  remove  every  trace  which  could  suggest  aught 
other  than  that  such  were  brought  down  by  an  Arch- 
angel on  a  flaming  plate  from  Heaven  ! 

•       «       ♦       • 

The  fascination  which  the  big  spectacle  exercises  over 
us  all  to  the  point  that  we  acquiesce  in  calling  the  very 
great  power  of  someone  else  the  "  highest  good  "  of  our- 
selves hasproved  a  fatal  seductionfor  philosophers  them- 
selves.   Even  those  philosophers  who  had  the  instinct 
to  assess  the  "good"  as  simply  the  useful  have  been 
contMit  to  ignore  the  obvious  ellipsis:  the  fact  that  the 
useful  IS  equally  with  the  "  good  "  meaningless  until  it  is 
attached,    particularised,    and    so    limited.       Qood  for 
irhaU    Useful  for  what?    In  order  to  be  able  to  fill  in 
»e  bill  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  taste  for  the  "  big  " 
Aeyhave  handed    the    "useful"    itself    over    to    the 
regwnof  the  Absolute,  there  to  keep  company  with  the 
sjmJarly  earth-banished  "good."  The  "good"  becomes 
he    useful  '  to  the  end  that  it  furnishes  "the  greatest 
JLTJf  "ft^e  greatest  number,"  and  these  utilitarians 
OT  forthwith  driven  to  create  a  new  big  God  to  square 
witn  tne  big  new  scheme,  and  conduct  becomes  "  good  " 

ntiT'"  n^I"^^  "^'«  <^"  ^''i'^h  they  now  call 
IZ     J-      Conduct  is  "good"  which  is  "good"  for 

S^n>  ^'"'  l"'^"^  ^°  ^^^  psychologiell  labours 
«m?  fl,  ':i^^''*  ^'^°'°^  ^'^''=*''  ^'>^  they  been  spared 
riTn  .    !''^*^*"'«  fascination  of  "bigness,"  might 

Zi^fl  useful"    was   well   in   the  way  of  being 

&  ir^  fu^*^^''  •"^^  "^  ^'^^'  escapes  a«ain  intf 
""e  thm  air  of  the  mere  verbal :  the  c<mceptual 


hrno  fu^^dl-^-Ser^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  -'-=  ^^^ 

decention     tTv.      v,        ^"''  P"'^^"  ^^  instmmente  of 
to  Sd  th«  hi^      ''^■**"'  T-^°°S  '^^"^  «f  Philosophy 

i^cfartf^rr'-p^pSr  r,t'^^  ^-"^^ 

these    Wor^rtr's^trit   i^o'ne^^^haS^^  ^^^' 
Tranavaluera    of    V=l„„.       t  ?  ®    half  reserve: 

obvious  Sort  of  ^<trues"   as  tr"7    *^   "^"'"^   *•»" 

Tminit  tftin-tiVt;5-r-    -^-  ^ 

^lation  which,  having  been  'g^anteT °m  ^"^™ 
Uood  an  msupportable  assumption,  has  galloned  off 
m  easy  triumph  with  all  the  well-souAdi^g  Cds     The 

When  men  understand  the  overwhp?min<,  =;^« 
of  the  fact  that  ■'  Tn  fK-.  u  •  "™"''»eimmg  significance 
ThTwo^^'  7h.  MI  «  heginning-^f  civilisation-was 
ifte  l^ord  they  will  for  the  first  time  realise  what  cobT 
"s^htL  "°  cementing  element  in  the  hrstory  of 
«h!.fr         "^u    "subjected  instincts."    Until  th^  we 

StL^l^^J'^tl*  '^^  P''^^'^  ^<1  masters  to  teU  ^8 
of  that  Duty  which  we  owe  to  "  The  Good." 


The  despising  of  the  limited  and  the  particuhu-ised 
XSa^^^V*  "unlimited  bigness  "1^3 
"fttfeDhS^-  ""^^  Absolute,  is  the  pon*  asinanj. 
^'^t^^^-'V  ^■T'"  P"*  ''«y«'»«*  i*-  However, 
SgCtK  "^'^'^  «^'^"  »  inconceivable  aoid 
»ttheW,XB7nT*^ri**'*  mind  inevitably  snatches 
"""t  be  "l^ J.?P, ^^•'=^  presents  itself.  The  "  good  " 
""ing  unnal^H  .k  «»^»*hmg,  and  this  something, 
'^^li  ^'^  f  P  '"  ^'"^  in  to  suit  a  childlike 

^ductS  h« '<  «'^^?'^»hly  with  its  riddle  solved. 
««»test  Td  th„  ^t  **"•  *^«  Spates*:  thus  do  the 
^  eonverselv  »,-.?'°i  ***°*"°^  inextricably  intertwined. 
H"  the  "ill'-       J  X?  ™«»n*«t.  »re  intertwined  "the 

^gniflcsiicrof^th^^?^'"^*'?  '*'"^'  '**^«  ^^  OPP""*^ 
■""^  "4satLw  ^  •««*  **»«  "useful."  They 
qnestion.-  ^^^<?"y  ^*>''  whatever  end  may  be  in 
'"ithe  "evil 'W*  '^"1  «liif«rence  between  the  "bad" 
"■econtrarv^  .«  .Y^'"'*'*°'^nK  Nietzsche's  opinion  to 
'^was  iTa  ;„T*  ^=  *'***  whereas  "  good  "  serves  to 
»'<*»1  meMi^^'^f'^.t"'^.'^  "'^tion  not  only  the  genuine 
""nceptual.Tl?  °;  ^  satisfactory,"  but  also  the  faked 
"•""  have  b..n      ''**     *'  "  '^^^  <^°d  "  :  the  two  func- 


■en  more  or  Iwb  differentiated  as  "bad," 


pret?v  Chn^fl^'  ^°1  •*"'"«  ^"^J''  i*  ^  ^aie  a 
KIm  r  "^  P""'^  *°  P"*  "P«ac«  ou  Earth  and 
Goodwill  towards  men"  ia  their  suitable  niches      AU 

pa^nirirr-  *^'  "^°°^"  P^  '^  «'>°dwill  bei^g  ^. 
particularised,  one  may  go  ae  one  pleases  in  regard  to 
It.  Thus  we  may  apply  the  Golden  Rule  enjoining  us  to 
do  gc«>d  to  m«i  according  to  our  views  of  ^d  "  «  ^ 
would  have  that  they  should  do  unto  usT  or  aTaiT 
according  to  the  recipient's  view  of  "good"-  "^?^- 
wouid  have  that  we  should  do  unto  them ;"  or  yet  again^ 

t^^-l  ^  f  "^'^^"ty.  To  act  after  the  firstTanne^s 
to  make  one's  taste  m  "  goods  "  the  standard  of^od '' 
among  one's  clientele:  a  process  which  ha^  mfSe  it 
"  Ce'ry^oT^^^  tl^f.Goiden  Rule  as  addressed  tj  the 
Doers  of  Qood"  with  one  enjoining  an  etiquette  for 
moX"*'  -rS*""*  ''never  looking  Jft-horse^t  £ 
mouth.  The  patent  evidence  of  distaste  indicated 
among  recipients  to  this  species  of  "  goodwill '^h^S 
those  more  zealously  determined  upon  "  doing  Xd" 
«L  ?/^  "^^  *^\«««°nd  fashion:  "as  they  wouldTom 
t^  fu  "^  ^*«  them."  To  search  out  m«i's  wantsf^  " 
sa^sfy  their  needs  from  their  point  of  view,  is  by  no 
Ts^t  Tu^TT"^  ^T^^  applied  goodwill.  In  fait,  it 

HnaLl,,  ft^-  '■  "**.  ^""^"^  men-pleasers.  Un- 
fortunately   tlieir  career  in  any  very  eflicacious  degree. 

nmw     m'^'^"^^^'^'''  ^^  inevitable  end  being  b^l 

i  it  •  il  T^*  '^^  family-will  make  one  feel  how 
r!^..i  u^  .""'''  *t  the  rock.4)ottom  of  <«•', 
^  bZ  L  "*.*"  *P^*  *^-  "^^-^  of  the  worirf'' 
hintT^*  "*  i?^  necessity  have  but  one  termination- 
orSTf-K^-  J^*^^'"^  the  notion  behind  the  pre*«^ 
of  the  ChuBih  to,  take  Poverty  aa  »  Bride,  wa.  in»7t^ 


« 
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Anticipate  the  fleecing  process  iayolred  in  loving  men 
more  than  themselves. 


Dwember  U,  Igu    ■   i'eW"'^  ^^ 


vAi 
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It  is  curious,  however,  how  reluctant  men  have  been 
to  give  whole-hearted  praise  to  this  type  of  well-doer, 
in  spite  of  the  obvious  advantages  in  the  existence  of  a 
species  of  being  who  is  prepared  to  regard  other's  needs 
as  his  very  own.    The  explanation  probably  is  that  that 
which  men  most  desire  cannot  be  satisfied  at  second- 
hand.    Love,   power,   friends,   can   be   satisfyingly  won 
only  by  the   efiorts   of   the   de«irers    themselves.     The 
activity  of  well-doers  is  thus  limited  to  a  bestowing  of 
tenth-rate    satisfactions:    obligations     in    respect     of 
"goods"  which  are  too  trifling  in  value  to  be  worth 
it.     One  must  be  beneath  a  certain  status  in  order  to 
know  oneself  the  object  of  "goodwill"  without  taking 
offence  thereat.     One  feels  its  proper  sphere  to  be  with 
the  "poor  poor."     Moreover,  common  sense  is  alive  to 
the    fact   that   one    who    finds    his  highest  vocation  in 
"doing  good"   cannot  have  any  very  strong  interests 
of  his   own:   the  interests   of  others  have   become   his 
makeshift.     The    slumming    fraternity    is    made   up    of 
those  who  have  more  time  than  interests:  nothing  in 
themselves  has  been  strong  enough  to  preoccupy  their 
activities,    and    gadding    after    others    has     been    an 
mevitable  sequel.     And  this  truth  holds  good :  love  and 
reapect  are  commanded  by  the  character  of  the  person, 
not    by    the    "aseful"    works   that  he    performs.     The 
persiM  who    is    interested    in    his  own  affairs,  follows 


hi*  own  bent,  is  the  person  who  conuuaods  r«.n^  . 
even  affection  rather  than  the  one  wh»  "giv.?t^?? 
for  others."  """s  dm  w. 

Hence,  Christmas  goodwill,  which,  beinn  l«ft  ♦ 
voluntary  and  individual  interjaretation  is  insnirMk  * 
common-sense  egoism,  ij>  the  main  comes  dmmt^" 
tippmg  of  the  tradesmen.  Perhaps  a  little  ^ntn* 
obliterate  some  of  such  misery  as  lies  too  near  w  and  • 
too  obvious  for  our  own  comfort,  and  perhang  if  «!!."' 
rich  and  is  inclined  that  way,  an  indulging  in  spect^ 

good  works,"  which  may  promise  in  their  iSt! 
yield  of  some  sort  of  honour  or  status:  a  title  whi^t 
Men,  that  is,  do  to  others  a-,  seems  best  to  thema^, 
after  a  manner  calculated  to  produce  results  most  (. 
their  own  satisfaction.  Being  in  a  hoUday  moodLv 
rlesse  themselves.  "  Peace  .n  earth,  Goodwill  towaSd! 
men,  at  Christmas,  means  a  momentary  truce-anT 
tlW  *■?«;"<=?«''«'*  fi»J>t  f^r  the  securing  of  the  ^1, 
hand.  To  desire  to  prolong  a  holiday  mood  perpebX 
IS  like  desinng  to  perpetuate  a  moratorium  a  1«Z^ 
desistance  from  pressing  advantages  and  clainw.  A 
holiday  spirit  like  the  moratorium  takes  on  an  intenigiblt 
meaning  only  from  the  fa^t  that  it  is  a  transiton^  «ce^ 

" ?...  '''7""*.  °!,  .^'^^'^'^^^  tipping,  of  (^nS 
peace  and  goodwill,"  is  that  these  make  a  momentary 
change  from  the  usual  procedure.  Their  welcomed 
has  nothmg  to  do  with  their  particular  character:  it  is 
accorded  them  m  virtue  of  their  being  a  change-  a 
break  which  wiH  result  in  the  normal  procedurebeJag 
resumed  with  an  additional  zest. 


VIEWS    AND    COMMENTS. 


THESE  notes  are  not  going  to  be  about  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw:     in    spite    of    the    fact    that    the    notes 
0#    laet    week    on    that    gentleman    were    very 
coBwderabiy     docketed     because,      be     it     confessed, 
being    later    m    arrival,    even    than    usual,    they    had 
tfJ»**P*     th«»elves    to    what    space    was    left    for 
them.       Mr.    Shaw's   name   is   merely   a   peg    whereon 
**XT      ?  *  '^**  homily.     Mr.  Shaw  has  been  writing  to 
a  Northern  daily  paper,  the  "Manchester  Dispatch,"  to 
protest  against  being  called  a  pro-German,  and  he  offers 
his  critics  these  considerations  to  leave  him  alone      He 
wkhes,  be  says,   that  people  "Would  make  up    their 
minds  finally  as  to  whether  I  am  a  negligible  person  or 
not.    If  I  am  the  sensible  course  is  to  neglect  me    .     .     . 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  writer  of  some  importance 
It  IS  clearly  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,   to 
aimowice  in  all  directions  that  my  pamphlet  is  a  justi- 
ficatjon  of  Germany."    One  needs  to  pass  no  comment 
o»  tke  suggestion  that  Mr.   Shaw's  characterisation  of 
the  ways  Md  doings  of  the  Kaiser  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
isealcnlatedto  affect  the  ccnrse  et  the  war:  that  is  not 
tbe  point  we  wonld  pause  to  notice.     Bather,  we  would 
pomt  out  why  Mr.  Shaw's  name  is  so  grateful  a  sound 
amwig  the  people,  that  they  rally  to  it  gladly,  either  for 
pramng  or  blanung.    It  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  need, 
which  IS  none  the  less  urgent  because  it  possesses  no 
r^eognmed  status:  it  is  the  dire  need  of  being  provided 
witht^ics  of  conversation.     Mr.   Shaw  thinks  that  his 
at««rances      are  noted  throughout  the  Press,  because 
be  18,  or  IS  not,  a  writer  of  importance,  and  thus  fails  to 
ap^wate  the  particular  satisfaction  which  this  nation 
flwU  in  bun  :  something  easy  to  talk  about :  the  selfsame 
Mtiafaetions  as  are  provided  by  the  humbler  and  more 
threadbare  topic— the  weather.      It  is  not  the  qnality 
which  18  of  mam  account  but  the  thene :  it  is  «ur«     One 
nMW  iMl  assured  that  the  person  with  whom  one  ex- 
ciiMge*  coMment  on  the  weather  is  scarcely  likely  to 
'  "T*  ,T,      «  """^^  ^^  *°<*  "^f-    "What    is   the 
?r!Jtr'    M    ^'  T.,  "t**  **'*  »n»P'"t  likely  to  ask 
J!^.,*v"''v*Jr'"       ^*  *•  ™»*  •»«  "import^ce  as  a 
jwilw-     W«  bis  "  popularity  " :  the  fact  that  his  name  is 

I^J^f  ^;"*»>  »•  ftowd  which  explains  why  his 
Jgyy  i^''!r**  'T^  ^  fP"^*^  *  ^ho'e  newspaper 
^SJT  J  _!5  *""  '  *'  ^  speaks  laboriously  <»  the 
ngM*  aad  ^ntmg»  of  the  nodera  combatants  fortiiwith 
he  « l«»Wy«»tfy  lak«»ed  a  pro^Oennan.    It  i»  becwise 


he  himself  has  become  a  "  topic  "  :  popular,  a  oomiMi- 
ground  m  conversation.  Hence  he  is  the  salvation  «rf  .U 
the  jouraaJists  graveUed  for  matter.  As  someow,  mi 
tne  other  dajr  in  connection  with  these  Notes,  "Write 
something  easy;  write  on  Mr.  Shaw." 


The  safe-puU  of  the  "known  name,"  is  a  subtdelitdr 
puzzle:  quite  worth  a  little  attention,  indeed.    BeiUy 
to  understand  it,  is  to  understand  what  to  the  "popjsr" 
appear  as  the  vagaries  of  popularity.    Popularity  is  m>- 
understood;  It  is  taken  to  mean  liking,  affection,  whM«u 
wnat  It  reaUy  means  is  that  the  populace  has  chaaowtto 
become   famihar  with  one's  name   and  one's  pwlao- 
larismg  characteristic.    Nietzsche,  for  instance,  bwjnit 
become  popularised,  not  indeed  because  the  peopl.  hwe 
read  him,  but  because  it  chances  that  at  a  time  whan  a 
great  war  breaks  out,  and  aU  our  prophets  and  serilM. 
are  enlargmg  upon  the  wickedness  of  such  as  will  dan  to 
make  war  agamst  us,  someone  happens  to  say  that  the 
enemy  possesses  a  great  philosopher,  who  maintains  Hiat 
on  occasion  war  is  a  good  and  necessary  thing.    Tbst  i« 
enough  for  popularity :  the  man  is  popular  at  onee.   Thst 
ms  popularity  shouid  carry  a  dispaoraging  note  in  it  and 
dehne    itself    as   notorious,    makes   no   differenee:  the 
notorious    is    but    a    particitlar   esise   of   the  popalsr. 
i\iet28che   is  now   popular;   Bemhardi   i»    exceedlBglr 
popular;  and  so  is  the  Kaiser,  so  too  is  Mr.  Shaw.   Tke 
latter  s  gift  for  epigraaa,  invective,  and  inversion,  hit 
familiar    ease    with    strong-words,    together   wi*  K" 
generaJ  Mephistopheliam  air  has  made  him  intoapopriw 
*Jigli8h  mstitution  not  incomparable  with  "Punch."  He 
has  foujMi  his  wajr  to  the  lip«  of  th«  populace,  and  Iw* 
there,  the  people  pass  verdict  on  him  after  their  Wni 
ajod  also  accoKling  to  their  variable  moods.    Ob»  dw 
they  will  offer  him  fame,  htxsmmm  oi  a  forcible  vmUaoa   I 
°:  '^?^^'  *°<1  a  few  we«l»  hiter  they  wiU  gi»tt« 
the      bird,"  kMNNtOM  h»  f«t»  forward  a  frw  stiJ*  rf 
9«»8iWe  judgKwt,  «n  IW  ««Hes  of  the  war,  lW»  i«  »» 
own  b«ght  aiU  At^kiag  ir.r.    A»  he  wa.  i»t  gf-* 
averse  to  th«  Umaet  'rriwha— t,  oaw  does  not  expM*  bix 
to  be  suryriMd  or  p«rtwrik«d  ak  ti*  kMw. 


If  popttUrity,  with  ite  (iMstiMiaUt  attadaev 
the  objects  of  it  alternately  solicit  and  deploro) 


confined  to  popular  playwrights  none  couU  be  much  the 
worse :  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  popularity  governs 
the  Press  that  we  find  ouraelves  brought  face  to  face 
with  an  iinescapable  monotony.  One  n\ay  take  up  any 
journal  whatsoever,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  in  all  the 
"topics"  -the  popular  subjects— are  identical,  and  all 
are  "treated"  m  the  popular  spirit:  all  written  down 
that  is,  to  the  prejudices  of  the  crowd :  a  state  of  affairs 
)bTiou8ly  the  sequel  to  the  introduction  of  "  big  busi- 
,««"  into  the  Press-world.  Journals  which  are  founded 
to  cater  for   the   crowd  cannot   pretend   to 
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expressly  lu  cater  lor   me   crowd  cannot   pretend   to 
occupy  themselves  with  anything  which  the  broad  in- 
tdligence  of  the  crowd  cannot  appreciate ;  so  the  scope 
of  intclhgence  common  to  the  crowd  dictates  the  con- 
toes  of  discussion  and  intercourse.    A  wearing  down  of 
instinct    and    taste    to    the    popular    level    inevitably 
(ollowfi.    To  appeal  to  the  crowd  one  must  speak  of  the 
things  with  which  one  ha«  the  certainty  the  populace  is 
familiar:  and  the  a«>eal  must  be  after  the  populace's 
T  T!l'"'-    ^°  h«  "ia"  with  eveiybody  one  must 
att«npt  the   very   least   possible   divergence   into    the 
fresh  and  original.     The  Common  Measure  of  all-inclu- 
sive numbers  shrinks  to  unity  and  the  analogy  in  litera- 
ture to  this  arithmetical  one  is  the  degradation  of  letters 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  httle  meaning  in  "  Exclusiveness  '' 
m  gMieral :  everytiung  depends  upon  what  one  excludes  • 
but  It  IS  certain  that  what  headway  is  to  be  made  in 
matters  of  atelligence  must  be  made  through  the  a«encv 
and  mteraction   of  more  or  less   equal   abilities   of   a 
higher  order.     Only  after  a  stringent  process  of  exclu- 
™n  can  tne  stronger  intelligencies  work  together  and 

Itn^V^  '^^^'  ^^^  ^^"^  '^*°'1'«»-P  °f  the  less 

mtelhgent.    Exclusiveness  for  specific  purposes,  that  is, 

a  division  into   classes   for  specific   purposes    becomes 

erefore  imperative.    SmaU  review.  forXe  inter^^ge 

Mtion  and  acuteness  must  make  them  closed  subjects 

liranT/°>  '^'   rP"''^«'    ^«'=°'"«    '^-    most   highly 

gmficant  feature  of  a  nation',  life.     It  is  an  ominious 

Tt  IZZ'  ?'  "■  "''"T'"  -t«lli«ence.  whrTe": 
a»H  J?    •^P'^P"^*'  journals  of  which  it  is  convenient 

^"""1*^1  "^r"  f^"^^  ^«  -aware.  The 
ev^  fh  '='"^.,f^*»y«'  be  relegated  to  the  sequel  of 
events,  they  will  always  continue  to  be  found  pouring 

SXn  :^^  "T°"  '^r  "^^  "^-^  with  pr'ofoi^f 

P^^entaJly  belongs  to  the  masses  now:  all  are  inoccu- 

tilfl\reffTt'^  A^^  ^*^'  wm  dehver 
i-dicaLd  tv  f!  ^"^^  *3^  importance  of  a  journal  is 
wLv.tll.u"^'^*'*"'  *"•*  '^  advertisement 
of^ce  tJ^^*     '"  ''■!u'"'l.*^  ^""^^^  ^'^^  the  same  term 

'^terwh;^:i^^:»r  of  th.  non-weighty  species:  a 
Wore  he  laid  H„  if**  "*'  *'!*T^  "^  audience  of  two 
Precipitated  a  wa^"  t:*-^?.'  *"  ^^  '^^'"^  ^'^''^'^'^  ^ave 
*epopuarised  ^nA**^^'^8"''«"«  ^^P  of 
''ent'^ToSlv  S  n  T^^"^  ^^""^  ""'^  "^ter  the 
"■e  aftaiM  0^/1,;  ^»"ftration  more  closely,  and  to 

"■•^subscnn^"  l"  ^^°  ^"^^  hastened  to  withdraw 
•^hti-g  men  n  fe"""  "  Nothing  matters  now,  save 
I""*  it     Thev^l  fishtmg-matenal,"   a*  one  of  them 

-  ;rt^r  ^!!*  -i*"!---  --"  have  said 


I. 
?«:  mfoTtTfltetWo';  -«*<">-*— of -hiidhood 

In  many  avenging  gods. 

Most  of  all  I  believe 

In  gods  of  bitter  dullness, 

Cruel  local  gods 

Who  seared  my  childhood. 


t 


sort  of  moth  would 


IT. 

I've  seen  people  put 

A  chrysalis  in  a  match-box 

"To  see,"  they  told  me,   "'what 

come. 
But  when  it  broke  its  shell 

i-or  space  to  dry  its  wings. 
That's  how  I  was. 
Somebody  found  my  chrysalis 
And  shut  it  in  a  match-box. 
My  shnvelled  wings  were  beaten, 
Shed  their  colours  in  dusty  scales 
Before  the  box  was  opened 
For  the  moth  to  fly. 

And  then  it  was  too  late 
Because  the  beauty  a  child  has, 

r ,  m. 

I  hate  that  town  • 

It  raineS;  it  always  rained 

\^^"^.^  T^"  'r  ^'•^  ^  ""til  I  was  nin,^ 
And  then  it  was  too  late  •  "*"d— 

Everything's  too  late  after  the  first  seven  years. 

That  long  street  we  lived  in 

Was  duller  than  a  drain 

And  nearly  as  dingy. 

There  were  the  big  College 

And  the  pseudo-Gothic  town-hall 

There  were  the  sordid  provincial  shops- 


"wt  war  waaTm^T'"*^  "  ""^  ''*'''  "^^nld  have  said 
"'lioitors  of  crir^^i  n*",'*  '■«-P««venders  the  heinous 
*«»^»t  the  Si  A  "  ."*^'  ^*  ''*^«  protested 
'*»«ele«rL,!?   ,   deecnption    of    war-material    as 

»•"  that  thn2^"i',  r**  l"''""*  ^*"=«"  '^^  P°'"ted 
"^»Pted  mat's  1  ='»»«»«*^fci«  which  converted 
""-i  SensibiS  th^i"*"  '^'""•"'ts  were  precisely  Will 
^t'odimen  8  of  thf  "^«"f.*»  ^w  Just  the  potent 
"'^  for  us  to  il'^*  °'  mtelligence.  It  now  re- 
""'y  is  there  in?„ir  ^*  a^Sument  conversely.  Not 
""^-^aterial  S 1^^"*'*."'  fighting-material,  Zt  fight- 
'"'"Uiltence  ^kIV"?'*  and  most  undiluted  form^  is 
^U^c,  aS  icr/"'-''*"^  ^'  flghting-materiai  is 
1 '""ner  blSnk  W«  u  '"^''''»^"'-  ««  compound 
V^»«8^materi^  h„  r'"P'**'?«*»»  ot  the  nature  of 
"^  of  int^U^„  '^    ?'^»  '^'"'  """oomitant  needs  and 

m  M. 


A..^  i-h       ■  ^  "ougns  rransters, 

And  tjie  piano  and  gramophone  flhop 

Where  I  used  to  stand 

1  used  to  kneel  on  a  chair 

And  look  at  it  from  the  window.  .  . 

The  dirty  yellow  trams  ' 

Dragged  noisily  along  •  —  '    ■  "  ' 

WiUi  a  clatter  of  wheels  and  bells 

AJid  a  humming  of  wires  overhead. 

They^Oirew  up  the  filthy  rain-water  fixim  the  ho«pw 

And  then  the  water  ran  back 
ifuU  of  brownish  foam  bubbles. 

There  wm  nothing  else  to  see- 
It  was  all  BO  dull— 

sometiLs  S':r/^is^r  «"-"'•'• 

^rtheH^oS"^'  *  '*™"^  "•"'^  ^°»-  --<» 

Through  th«  sUant  rain. 


?! 
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And  there  was  a  grey  inuseiun 

Full  of  dead  birds  and  dead  insecta  and  dead  animals 

And  a  few  relics  of  the  Romans— dead  also. 

There  was  the  sea-front, 

A  long  asphalt  walk  with  a  bleak  road  beside  it, 

Three  piers,  a  row  of  houses, 

And  a  salt  dirty  smell  from  the  little  harbour. 

I  was  like  a  moth — 

Like  one  of  those  grey  Emperor  moths     = .: 

Which  flutter  through  the  vines  at  Oapri. 

And  that  damned  little  town  was  my  match-box 

Agamst  whose  sides  I  beat  and  beat 

Until  my  wings  were  torn  and  faded,  and  dingy 

As  that  damned  little  town. 


IT. 

At  school  it  was  just  as  duU  as  that  dull  High  Street 

They  taught  me  pothooks— 

I  wanted  to  be  alone,  although  I  was  so  little 

Alone,  away  from  th«  rain,  the  dingyness,  the  dullness. 

Away  somewhere  else — 

The  town  was  dull; 

The  front  was  dull  ; 

The  High  Street  and  the  other  street  were  dull— 

And  there  was  a  public  park,  I  remember. 

And  that  was  damned  dull,  too. 

With  its  beds  of  geraniums  no  one  was  aUowed  to  pick 

And  Its  clipped  lawns  you  weren't  allowed  to  walk  on 

And  the  gold-fish  pond  you  mustn't  paddle  in 

And  the  gate  made  out  of  a  whale's  jaw-bones, 

And  the  swmgs,  which  were  for  "  Board-school  children, " 

And  its  gravel  paths. 

And  on  Sundays  they  rang  the  bells. 

From  Baptist  and  Evangelical  and  Catholic  diufches. 

iney  had  the  Salvation  Army. 

I  was  taken  to  a  High  Church  ; 

The  parson's  name  was  Mowbray, 

•^ Which  is  a  good  name  but  he  thijiks  too  much  of  it"— 

Inat  s  what  I  heard  people  say. 

I  took  a  little  black  book 

To  that  cold,  grey,  damp,  smelling  church, 

^d  I  had  to  sit  on  a  hard  bench, 

Wnggle  off  it  to  stand  up  when  they  sang  psalms, 

And  wnggle  off  it  to  kneel  down  when  theVpr^ed- 

And  then  there  was  nothing  to  do  J'  *'    J'"™ 

Except  to  play  trains  with  the  hymn-books. 

There  was  nothing  to  see. 

Nothing  to  do. 

Nothing  to  play  with. 

Except  that  in  an  empty  room  upstairs 

1  here  was  a  large  tin  box 


.  It', 


CoBbrinrng  reproduction*  of  the  Magna  Chart., 

Of  ttie  Declaration  of  Independence 

And  of  a  letter  from  Raleigh  after  the  Armada. 

From'the  United  States, 

And  the  p-een  and  red  portraits     "''~".^.'V 
Of  King  FraacoboUo  -  *^ 

Of  Italy. . .  '-/"J":  ".■ 

r. 

I  don't  believe  in  God. 

Ido  believe  in  avenging  gods 

Who  plague  us  for  sins  we  never  sinned 

But  who  avenge  us. 

That's  why  I'll  never  have  a  child. 

Never  sbai  up  a  chrysaUg  in  a  match-box 

For  the  moth  to  spoil  and  crush  its  bright  colours 

Beatmg  ,t.  wmg,  against  the  dingy  ?risonS 


CHINESE    EGOISM. 

n.  OHINESrE  CRmciSM  OF  YANG-OHU'S  pmm 
SOPHY.  ^^' 

(1.)  Bt  MeNO-TSE  the  CONFnciAN. 

OUR  knowledge  of    any    given  philosophy  i.  „fc„ 
mcreased  by  the  criticism  to  which  it  is  subieMT 
and  when  I  remark  that  the  fragments  of  vT' 
chu  can  be  read  through   in   half   an  hour,  alllS 
additional  information  from  other  sources  is  dSl 
The  brevity  of  the  discourses  of  Yang  record«d^i 
Jsciple  Meng-sun-Yang  is  no  indication  of  /ugt^'':: 
ack  of  influence  in  the    teacher  himself.     On  ZH 
trary,  Yang  seens  to  have   raised  quite  a  storm  in  Mo 
sophxcal  circles  in   China  during  the  fourth  aTdfi" 
centuries  b.c.    Indeed,  Meng-tse  expressly  dedWt 
own  nussion  to  be  to  "drive  away''  the  docS  „ 
Mo-tse  and  Yang:-chu.     Having  bZ  accused  of^fa^' 
ne»3    for    disputmg,    that    sage   recounts   the  g,X 
decline  from  social  order  to  confusion.     CominK  toii 
own  day,  he  aays :—  "•»  w  im 

Once  more  sage  kings  do  not  arise  and  prince,  of 
the  States  give  the  rems  to  their  lusts.  The  word 
of  Yang-chu  a^nd  Mo-tse  All  the  kingdom  Ky„ 
iMten  to  people  you  will  find  that  if  they  aw  no 
adherents  of  Yang,  they  are  those  of  Mo  W 
pnnciple  is  "Each  one  for  himself,"  which  ]^JL 
place  for  duty  to  the  ruler.  Mo's  princinle  i.  "to 
W  all  equally,"  which  leaves  no  S^.tsjl 
affection  due  to  a  father.  ...  If  the  principK 
Yang  and  Mo  are  not  stopped  and  the  principle,  of 

speakings  will  delude  the  peoples,  and  stop  up  the 
path  of  benevolence  and  righteousness;  the  beuti 
will  be  led  on  to  devour  men  and  men  will  devour 
•  ,j        one  another. 

'  I  am  alarmed  by  these  things,  and  address  myself 

to  the  defence  of  the  principles  of  former  saget  I 
oppose  Yang  and  Mo,  and  drive  away  their  Keen- 
^  tious  expressions,  so  that  perverse  speakers  mj 
not  be  able  to  show  themselves.— (TA*  Wori,  of 
Metu,.tM,  m.,  n.,  ix.  9-10.) 

These  father-deniers  and  king-deniers  would  iuve 
been  smitten  by  the  duke  of  Chow.  I  also  wish  to 
rectify  men's  hearts,  and  to  put  an  end  to  those  per- 
verse speakmgs,  to  oppose  their  one-sided  actiom, 
and  banish  away  their  licentious  expressions,  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  sages.    Do  I  do  so  because 

'       1  am  fond  of  disputing?    I  am  constrained  to  do  it. 
Whoever  can  by  argument  oppose  Yang  and  Mo  in 
a  disciple  of  the  sages.— <12-14.) 
It  is  complimentary  to  Yang's  power  that  Meng-tse 

nas  thus  to  speak.     Another  passage  brings  us  to  the 

end  of  Meng  s  specific  criticignxs. 
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Though  by  plucking  out  one  hair  Yang-chu  dright 

^ave  benefited  all  under  heaven,  he  would  not  h4w 

done  it.     Mo-tse  loves  all  equally.    If  by  rubbing 

bare  his  body  from  crown  to  the  heel,  he  could  have 

benefited  all  under  heaven,  he  would  have  done  it 

Tse-moh  holds  a  medium  between  these,  and  he  i» 

r  ■    nearer   right.     But   without    leaving  room  for  tt« 

!,;    tx^ncy   of   tU  circunutancet   it   becomes  like  lieir 

jjj,    bolding  to  their  one  point.    What  I  dislike  in  timt 

,.:.    Holding  one  point  is  the  injury  it  does  to  the  wy 

of  nght  principle.    It  takes  up  one  point  and  di«- 

regards  a  hundred  others.— (VIL,  I.,  xxvi  M) 

We  are  pttt  into  possession  of  the  prindBJ*  "' 
Meng-tse  s  opposition  to  these  extreme  doctrin«»lW» 
passage  that  elucidates  the  above  and  has  ao  intew* 
of  ite  own. 

^V»n  said:  "It  is  the  rule  that  males  and  to«l«« 
shall  not  ajlow  their  hands  to  touch  in  giving  «' 
receivmg  anything.  ...  If  a  man's  sigter-in-tow  I>» 
drowning  shall  he  not  rescue  her  by  the  h«nd1 
Meng  said:  "He  who  would  not  rescue  her  woiJo 
be  a  wolf ;  for  mal^  and  temaWs  not  to  alio*  <*>*' 
hand*  to  toooh  i«  the  general  rul«»irtofe«ii»l»y  *• 


hand  a  drowning  sister-in-law  is  a  peculiar 
exigency.  K  wan  said :  "  Now,  the  whole  Iringdom 
„drownmg  and  how  is  it  that  you.  Master,  wiU  not 
rescue  It?  Meng  replied:  "A  drowning  kingdom 
must  be  rescued  by  right  principles,  as  a  drowning 
s.ster-m-]aw  has  to   be  rescued   by  the  hand.     Do 

sis-^^.r^i,  'Ar""' '''  ^"^'^^  -*•> 

From  these  passages  we  may  judge  that  Meng-s  philo- 
„phy  sought  to  establish  an  ethic  on  what  he  oaUed 

nght  principles,  'but  that  these  were  not,  in  his  con- 
ception, crystallized  mto  arbitral;  rules. 


(2.)  Br  Chwang-tse  the  Taoist. 
By  the  third  centuiy  b.c.  the  rupture  between  Con- 
fucian orthodoxy  and  Taoism  had  become  complete 
and  the  philosophical  worid  was  witnessing  a  mosi 
bnllKmt  battle  of  wit.  Chwang-tse  defends  his 
mient  master,  Lao-tse,  with  extraordinaiy  power  and 
ndioules  refutes  and  converts  Kung-fuZ'^S  ^d 
>gm.  Inter  olra,  he  criticises  both  Mo-tse  ^d 
Yang-chu.    He  says:— 

If  the  mouths  of  Yang  and  Mo  were  gagged  and 
benevolence  and  righteousness  thrown  3e  ^e 
vuiue  of  al  men  would  begin  to  display^ts  mi 
terious  excenence.-(«.B.E.  Vol.  39,  p  287.) 

fr„^^^"'  ^?:^«  "^d  Mo  begin  to  stretch  forward 
w  .  t'''  /*.'«f«^nt  standpoints,  each  thi^W 
Kt  th  ""h^'*  T.*^"  P'«P^'  ''°'^-«  for  mS^     ^ 

Ey^t^i^::  "£.  -ihffhS^  x^  C^ir«- 


of  the  philosophy;  I  will  examine  it  howBr«,^     nr        . 
complains  that  Yapg  is  an  e^iTt  *f,  ""^e^ef-    Meng-tse 
and  a  king-denier    "fh     1^     ~:    each  for  hunself  "- 
teachinTis^nsuo'      H      !^^  "*  *  *""«*";  that  his 

destroy1,rneZence  ±S"''  ^'^'"^'  '^"  ^"''^"' 

to  the  conduct  of  busi^t'^tidr''''' '■  *^* '' ^« ''"^^^^ 
is  true  from  Menrs^oint^f    ^  government.    AU  this 

accepts  makes  obfd  encTto  eld?^ '  f^  ,*''^'*^°'^  ^« 
essence  of  morality  The  naivi  '^'^  ™'^"  **>«  ""^^ 
rulers  are  wise,  though  Men^kn""°P^r  ^''"^  *'>'** 
not  always  so.    As  tf  itf  t^      ?^^  'l'^'**  ^^^^  t^is  is 

"propriety  and  r^gJUusn"" ""'f^-  ""^  ^^P""""-  ^ 
Yang  himself.  ^'"^"MesB,      this    is    admitted    by 


(3.)  Br  Sbuit  K'ino. 

,  taW  II  setTfoi'^lhat^wS  be?h  ^"'^-^'-^^  ^"i- 

I  '!«»  wording  to  S^SfarXentlsXeTr"'  "' 
foling,  even  hv  fh»  otJ-,-«  •  .  necessity  of  its  over- 

i-ae  nature  of  man  is  evil        Vh^^^  u  \  .     ■ 

«ven  at  his  birth  tT.  i„  /  •  ^  belongs  to  it 
are  in  accorS«  Wh  I^°*  *'^'  "^^  ««  ^t^""^ 
ISeries  Sow  ^  Mh  ^'w'  '=.°°**'»«<«''  «id  rob- 
others  arP  Lf  ?'  K  f  self-demal  and  yielding  to 
and  di^Le  anJi'lT'^'  *^-«  ^«l-«  ^^n^ 
these,  Snce  rn^n^""'  "^^  "*  accordance  with 
devotednesr^dT^lfK^""*'   "P""*  "P'    "^^   «««" 

their^var^uniderii  r?""  "^^  P'oP^ety,  with 
I'  thus  appeal  th^f  ft"^^,^'  ^^^  »«*  to  be  found. 
MdyieldfnJt^  J^      *^*  fpllowmg  of  man's  nature 

conduct  to  ^contention:  *°^*''  ^tf^  ^^^  ^'^'^^^y 
'wn  of  the  d?H!  ^  ?  """^  "•'Series,  to  the  vioW 

'he  confound^  of  ^  T."*  .*°  everyone's  lot,  and 

\^  a  sUte  orsivliit^*""*^""^  '^  *^«  «-«  ^^^ 

^^^^g^LnZ^-  ''  ^«f°™«d  by  teachers  and 
»»<lproceed?i^°th^!,f  "»«  ''™«»«t  of  leaning, 
l^.  is  a  'u%!Srti*t2^,P'-«P™^  ««1  righteouf: 
1^  nature  ^i^X^u^  K^*"*  ^^^  ^^  '^'^  to 
*d  ^alks  Te  contri^T«  ^^"^^'^  '^  resentments, 
'«'»  w  «  ^n  ^  '7.1t^"°^''t^  *"d  righteous- 
*»y  ^^  see  cle.X  jo.i'??^*,  **  "*"  '"•»'"«=*  ^  t^is 

'^'^  Cla^!  YirU.)'"    ^''^''^-<Log8'^    The 


fo^^i^^i^SSf^^t^  o^Yangdoest^J 

t^%irtarcer:?te^iL:rF4  i^'STari"!: 

would  assume,  the  dS  Z  '°^'  f^^  «,nsequently,  one 
trolling  others.  This  witJ^tC^r^*^"  "^^*  °*  «««- 
rulers    are    not   neederf    ^h         f-^^^'^*  statement  that 

..elTf  Sr-dett" :i^  ''^'  YaJg'rSism  is  a  fixed 
which  he  htiseU  pro  'Lg'Tth"^'  ""«^*  P^"P^«" 
inclined  to  support  W^  but  it  n^'  ZT  ""J  ■«^'*"''*  ^^ 
Yang's  "regulation  ^iiittlas'thoth'^'^fi"!?  *^** 
ciple,  does  not  involve  aWs  the  ^^T^t^/^f^  P^' 
as  has  been  seen      TrT-v;^^  ^^"^^  ^^^  of  action, 

act  as  histiSes  ltd  h*^''^'  '"'"'^'  ^"^  ^^^^^''^  t<; 
one  will  act  Srt^   or  ?hafcTn'  '"'*  ^^"^  ^''^t  every 

the  same  w^y^hon.hl^  ZZTT.  '"'l'  "'"""^^  »«t  Z 
ordinary  confusion  ^  IK' Ya^-*'"!,  T^*^  «^*'*- 
contrary.  It  amomitT  pSelv  J  M*  t- '*"'**  ^  *''« 
principle"  of  acting "^^co^L?  ^^fv,' '*''°  " "«^' 
of  the  moment  Ihf  w^rd  tlTe^r,!^  t^  exigencies 
drowning  sister-in  Uw  h^ll'  ■  ™°f  '^^^  ""'"e*  hw 
doing  J  becaus"  U  ll^^s  TTJ  "'  "^^"^  ^''  •>« 
impulses  drive  him  LT),  •  '■  ^"^  "'  because  his 
internals.''  The ^JL^  ^""""^]^  °*  "regulation  by 
-  far  as  the^foLlf  re^^S  '  "^'"^  «^  -"*« 

is  that  "the  sunerior  m^^'       ^  '""'^  °^  ""^  story 
good  "  •  Md  of  th«    fu      "^  J^'y  cautious  about  doing 

putable'  pTenomena  o'^f  if/'  .^'*  ^'""^  *^"  ^'""^  ^"""'^ 
bedrawn  duetot^tl-ff*^^  divergent  philosophies  may 

This  is  a  SL^?^t  hST'^f  \'"°"''^*«°P«"'«««^ 
receive  fu^rr^cSntLer^tion""'^  '^^"^  ""^'^  ^^  ^^^ 

th?  wTof"na£rSA*'7'^:'  '^°''^™-  «t-d  m 
has  of  cCse  tKaoTmln^d     iT""'  P~^^«  ''■    ^e 
in  his  comparison  oT^T  ^  "  a  11^°  *PP''°P"%*«'^«««— 
P^^t  on  the  top  Of  tre^ie-'  ^o^Id^^^lZ 


^(i-)  awTHs«,  0,  Chu,««  C^xicnat 

I  "■»»*«..  '^T^'t'Tjl^ir^-'t  ''»'"'  ■^"t  amount 
.     .***•"*"''  '^  *o  our  faiowledge 


ex^ir^^Lrrlbtti^t*-  f-«*i--.  which 
of  man's  nat^w^dDSti^*J^  "^^^^^  *^«  ^I^^'onts 
antipathv  anTdS^'ffisXillT  '  iT ^f-^'"^^' 
m  accordance  with  these  "  o«n^„K  u?"  actions  are 

injury,  lewdness^dTsor^er  snn  "^  '"^^'^'-^iolBnce, 
deny  it?    Nav  hirt«.^k  P""*  "P-     ^^  Ywig 

and  Mu).  S;ih  po^ in:  T"^^^:*"  ^^"«»'  Chow 
Seun's  next  po^ th^^n  fe  t^  ptve'^^t  U.ir''  l^™*'^" 
IS  natural,  but  on  th«  «„„*  '         """*  ™°'"a'  control 

May  it  not  aJao  prS  frTm  n^f.^T'"  "  "^^^^  ' 
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8*ek«  to  Btimulate  in  ni«ii  the  power  of  will  to  self- 
control,  and  according  to  his  measure  of  success,  con- 
structs a  social  order  appropriate  to  the  dominant 
^intual  impulses  he  is  seeking  to  organise.  The  fact 
that  he  often  fails  as  Yang  truly  said,  does  not  vitiate 
the  soundness  of  his  effort.     Let  him  try  again ' 

I  hope  to  conclude  the  present  study  of  Yang-chu  by  a 
criticism  from  a  modem  point  of  view.  This  will  appear 
in  the  next  iramber. 

WiiWAM  LorrtTg  Hake. 


THE    WORDS    OP   MING   MAO    "LEAST   AMONG 
THE  DISCIPLES  OF  KUNG-PU-TSE. - 

•  ■**'■  V^r^  Hare's  Article  on  YangXTiu,  in  the   last 
issue  of  Th«  EeoisT,  i»  most  interesting,  but  let  me  add 

r.r.  v""*"^*"?  '"P^^  *°  ^»"«  <^'''"'  especially  to  the 
remarks  on  Oonfocros,  as  follow*:—  ^  J  «= 

Yang-Chu  says  that  Kung-fu-tse  had  never  a  day's 
joy  in  all  his  life,  yet  we  read  that  the  Master  KuL 
was  once  rapt  into  three  days'  reveiy,  or  ^  the  Taoists 
say,  ecstasy  by  the  mere  sound  of  certain  beautiful  music 
To  say  that  a  man  so  capable  of  esthetic  pleasure  has 
never  a  day's  joy,  is  manifest  folly. 

As  for  Yang  and  his  relation  to  Egoism,  it  was  Kuntr 
who  gave  true  instruction,  seeing  that  he  taught  that 
a  man  s  >oy  should  rest  in  the  dignity  of  his  own  mind 
and  not  m  the  shilly-shally  of  circumstance.  Thus  he 
died  serene  though  it  were  among  fishermen 

t»it  1°'  •       u^  ^^  *^^°^'  ^^^'"  Plew"res  depended  on 
tbeir  havmg  been  born  to  imperial  position,  their  luxury 

wK^  ^!^^Z      "^  *^*"?'  ^""^  "'^^  hereditary  emperors 
who  are  born  with  such  opportunity  for  revels  be  set 

7*tl  *\*^^^u*  ^°'"  "^?  ''^  common  fortune,  who,  even 
U  they  had  the  capacity  for  debauch,  would,  if  thev 
desired  to  exercise  it,  spend  aU  their  lives  in  a  vain 
desire  for  tr^pings  and  for  numerous  women  in  brocade 
and  for  pavilions  and  caparisoned  horses  ? 
sin?.%r""f*'\**^  Yang-Chu  are  in  no  sense  Egoism, 
since  they  teach  a  man  to  depend  on  aU  things  save 

fw  ^-f    ''T'"^*"**    °^    »*«    i"    the    cor*    o1 

Umfucian  philosophy. 

M.  M. 

A    PORTRAIT    OF    THE   ARTIST 
AS    A  YOUNG    MAN. 

By  Jaxes  Jotce. 

OHAPTEB  IV.  (eontivMed.) 

rpHE  director  stood  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window, 

«osshS.^">^*'u'"'*°^'^«^^^<^*''«  brown 

d.n„I?        ^  .'    '^   '^   ^*   *P<*«    '^   ««»iied,    slowly 

t^j::L'S!Z%:t  ■'''.''''  ^*^^'  '"^^' 

uusimea  nooQ  before  him,  following  for  a  moment  with 
his  eye.  th*  waning  of  the  long  «immer  daylTght 
the  slow  drft  movements  of 
The  priest's  face  was  in 
the  waniag  daylight  from 
th«  deeply  grooved  temples 
•Twwii'fci^^^rth'"  \  '^  Stephen  followed 
y^tTZ  h.         u     *  •"=•?*'  *"^  mte'^alo  of  the  priest's 

oTST'J^    Tacation  which  had  just  ended,  the  colleges 
t^^:^^'  "'^  t'»°«*erence  of  mastewH^e 

«we  aad  lu«  mmtd  waited  for  the  sequel.     Ever  «in<.«  tK- 

«»•  •«»•  te  Mother  utU  Se  ml^  J!^***"**  '^^ 
lud  .kBort  b«»me  clear  ST*^.  i!  *•"  ''^?»» 
1lk»t  ia«i«  — ^* i»^,  jMt  as  he  was  wnhinx 


above  the  roofs  or 
the  priestly  fingers, 
total  shadow,  but 
behiad  him  touched 
*»d     the    curves    of 


from  coming,  he  had  heard  the  handle  of  th.  a 

ing  and  the  swish  of  a  soutane.  ''*'  '^<"»  <«ni. 

The  director  had  begun  to  sopat  nt  fi,-  n      • 
Franciscan  orders,  and^oflhe  WendsLin  kT"^*'"  "-i 
Thomas  and  Saint  Bonaventure      Thi  ?)an  7"^  ««■" 
he  thought,  was  rather  too  Capuchm  dww, 

Stephen's  face  gave  back  the  priest's  ind„lo»  -. 
and^  not  being  anxious  to  give  an  onininn    1^"*  ™"« 
slight  dubitative  movement  witl  MsZr  '        "'"'''  " 

a„™  *  n  *''~''°"*""«'«*  ^e  director,-that  fh  ■ 
some  talk  now  among  the  Caouchinx  fhl™    i       '*'*''  '« 

Stlir'^^  ^•'^^  '^""^'^  -*-»  '*  i-  the  cloisters  W„i, 

.  ~?'  .certainly,-^aid  the  director.-For  thp  .u-^  ■ 
IS  all  right,  but  for  the  street  I  reallv  f^Lv  l^""*"  " 
better  to  do  away  with,  don't  yoSfi^  ^^'"^  "  "°»'<'  ^ 

-It  must  be  troublesome,  I  imagine?- 

— Uf  course  it  18.  of  poiip««      T.,„t  • 
in  Belgium  I  used  to 's:eTem  ouT  yS"  2'^  '/^ 
weather  with  this  thing  up  about  S^kL°  ef I  ^  "' 

—What  do  they  call  them  ?-  "'"'swnct. 

— La  japes. — 
— O!— 

horses  amHriV  ^  ,  "^  imagmed  the  reins  by  whSi 
him  to  f^nl?^?  ^V^^""^^'  '^^  hands,  and  it  shoZ 
It™«S  shocked Sr'''  *^  ^l^'^y  '«'^*''-  °f  hame... 
time  bpnr«.  K-^'  *°°,'  "^^^^  he  had  felt  for  the  first 
of  a  ^X'a  il  t''""^.""'  ^°««"'  t^«  hrittle  texture 
reaS  save^h  J tv.  "t*'  ^°'''  5«t«^»i«8  nothing  of  aU  he 
^^v  ^f  h,  "h^ch  seemed  to  him  an  echo  or  apre- 
ceive  of  thl  ,  '■°'"'u°?  ''*"*f«  that  he  dared  to  con- 
tei^r  life  °'     °^^  °'  *  '""'"'^  "'"^^K  ''«" 

fofhe^Pw^fr/"  ***•'  P"*"*'"  "P"  ''<"'  disingennou, 
hit  thi^  ^**  "u^"^"*  "•^"'•^  »«t  speak  liihtly  on 
des?^  7^-  ,,^^u'^'^''  '"^  heen  spoken  lightly  with 
theT«?  .^  K^V''**  ''^  *«*«  ^^  heing  seanAed  by 
of  f  hi  f^%  ^r"^"^-  'Whatever  he  had  heard  or  read 
hnJnl  fi  "^J**"*"  he  had  put  aside  frankly  aa  Dot 
wh?„  ,T  u^  J"'  ""^  experience.  His  masten,  even 
When  they  had  not  attracted  him,  had  seemed  to  him 

^iTJJfj         ^*  *^  '^<'"«  priests.  »thIetio  ahOigh- 
wi^  .?  Prefects.      He   thought  of  them  as  men  who 
washed  their  bodies  briskly  with  cold  water  and  wore 
clean  cold   linen.     During  all  the  years  he  had  lived 
among  them  m  Clongowes   and  in  Belvedere  he  hsd 
received  only  two  pandies  and,  though  these  had  been 
aeait  him  m  the  wrong,   he  knew  that  he  had  often 
escaped  pumshment.     During  all   those  years  he  hsd 
never  heard  from  any  of  his  masters  a  flippant  word:  it 
was  they  who  had  taught  him  Christian  doctrine  and 
urged  him  to  live  »  good  life  and,  when  he  had  fallen 
into  gnevous  sin,  it  was  they  who  had  led  him  back  to 
«w««.    Their  presence  had  made  him  diffident  of  himself 
wbM  he  was  a  muff  in  Clongowes,  and  it  had  made  him 
dUft«tant  of  himself  also  while  he  had  held  his  equivocal 
positaon  m  Belvedere.    A  constant  sense  of  this  had 
£?■*?*»*»  ^th  him  up  to  the  last  year  of  his  school  life. 
ile  h«d  never  once  disobeyed  or  allowed  turbulent  own- 
pajjioas  to  seduce  him  from  his  habit  of  quiet  obeifiBnce: 
k°  k  j^***  ^^^'^  ^^  doubted  some  statement  of  a  mBstar, 
he  had  never  presumed  to  doubt  openly.    Lately  some  of 
their  judgnwBts  had  souaded  a  little  childish  in  his  ears 
and  had  made  him  feel  a  regret  and  pity  as  thougii  he 
were  slowly  passin^r  out  of  an  accustomed  woeW  *«i 
were  hearing  its  language  for  the  last  lame.    Om  dV> 
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when  some  boys  had  gathered  round  a  priest  under  the 
shed  near  the  chapel,  he  heard  the  priest  say 
-I  believe  that  Lord  Macaulay  was  a  man  who  pro- 
bably never  committed  a  mortal  sin  in  ,his  life    that  is 
to  say,  a  deliberate  mortal  sin.—  ' 

Some  of  the  boys  had  then  asked  the  priest  if  Victor 
Hugo  were  not  the  greatest  French  writer.  The  priest 
had  answered  that  Victor  Hugo  had  never  written  ha 
«,  well  when  he  had  turned  against  the  Church  as  he 
wrote  when  he  was  a  Catholic. 
-But  there  are  many  eminent  French  critics,-^aid 
the  priest,-  who  consider  that  even  Victor  Hugo   great 

Toi:  vSl-'^'  '"^  ''°*  ~  ^"-  ^  ^"-J'  «^^  as* 
The  tiny  flame  which  the  priest's  allusion  had  kindled 
upon  Stephen's  cheek  had  sunk  down  again  and  hTeyes  ' 
were  stall  fixed  calmly  on  the  oolouriess  sky.     But^ 
unresting  doubt  flew  hither  a«d  thither  before  his  minT 
Masked  memories  passed  quickly  before  him:  he  recoK- 
,md  scenes  and  persons  yet  he  was  conscious  thaT  he 
had  failed  to  perceive  some  vital  cirpumstance  in  them 
He  saw  himse  f  walking  about  the  grounds  watching 
the  sports  m  Clongowes  and  eating  chocolate  out  of  h°f 
encket-cap.    Some  Jesuits  were  walking  round  the  cycle 
track  m  the  company  of  ladies.     The  echoes  of  certab 
Zm'd."      "  "^""^""^^  ^"°'^«'^  -  remote  cav"^ 
His  ears  were  listening  to  these  distant  echoes  amid 
he  silence  of  the  parlour  when  he  became  Iw^  Tat 
tbepnest  was  axldressing  him  in  a  diffeientT^e 

speai  to  you  on  a  very  important  subject:— 
icSj  sir. — ' 

-Have  you  ever  felt  that  you  had  a  vocation  f- 

i.e-SsTrr  aid'  it  rif  ^5-  . 

-t;o^'SSM"\7Sf  '^'t  *'  >-«*h.-the«  is 
totherelKsZ  Zl  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^hom  God  caUs 
companionTby  hTs  ^e^  tv  fh°^  ismarked  off  from  his 
to  others     Hp  ;    i^  i?^^  ^  ****  ^°^  example  he  shows 

StephM   havpt!!  ^  r     u"""^  sodalists.     And  you, 
o'On    Bles  ed  L^iv"'^  ^  r7  \'^''  *'°"''8«'  P'e'ec 
^  in   tWs    col  W^      u^"^'*'^-  .  ^"^*P«  y««  are  the 
ZJt      "    '°""^''    ^^"-^    God    designs    to    call    to 

-Toraceive  thl^t4T^^  '  heart  quicken  in  response. 
"»»n.    Ck  n<r  nr  ^^nighty  God  ca«  bestow  upon 

»«  ^t.  not  evS  thp  Bi'^^^i  or  archangel  in  heaven, 
^*«'  of  a  pnest  of  OnH  .l"'^  "^''^  herself  has  the 
"-"er  to  bind  and  t!.  I«  *  P""*""  °*  **«  ^^y^'  the 
"«».  the  power  t„^w*/7"  '"»'  *^«  P«^«"-  ^^  «or- 
'^'•vil  sp?„l  th°  T    °"*  ^«"»  the  creatures  of  God 

*«  »«thority  to  *  J!wt  "'"''••  °l''  «»«"'  the  power, 
t^'^Vonihe^tZlZft  *:,fi  ^^  °'  Heaven  come 

^C  t^"^  ^"  "Xw- ™ ""  '""^  *"'  "^''• 

l*''^'^  m  ^iTproJSr^'w  **""  ""Stephen's  cheek  as 
"■"'■Urs.    How  S.  ^'T  ^  *^''°  »'  his  own  proud 

,^»«'«  and  saints  ilr''  *^^  "7^^  ^'^^'  «*  ^hich 

*"  "^  in  secret  o^fh^  reverence  !    His  soul  had  loved 

«»««  and  s[len^!i"  '^T"".   »«  had  seen  himself, 

f^'"'<«tin,  ,;^^?1.'?»    the    aJtar-stepg,    incensing, 


u:"''»«ting,  accomtJiTi,- "  "C  a"*'--8tepg,  incensing, 
t'^'hieh  pS'J"^';"*  the  vague  acts  of  the  priest 
2^  »"d  of  S  ZL^  '^t^''  ^'  *^"''-  ««nW.Sce  of 
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2 :  zi  'his':LtbtVa'd  *'""''^  °"^^  «"^^"^  ^^ 

such  another  as  he  ti!^p^*    I'"'!'"*  ''P""  "''^  that  of 
blessed  the  people     S  ^h  ■  V""  T'"  '^^^^  ha-ring 

to  fill  the  secZf  Sace^n  tSr^"^''  '*  ^'^  P'""**"*  him 
in?.    He  shrank  f«^f k  ^-    ^.  **™  ^^"^^  "^  his  imagin- 

dis^ileale^tm'  frr^^TaVLf  tt™"'  "^"^  '* 
should  end  in  his  owr,^.    that  all   the   vague  pomp 

assign  to  hiS^cll^^ITZlVlt  """tT'V^  ^^^"'^ 
the  minor  sacred  offlcerL  il  *°  °®«®-  ««  longed  for 
sub-deacon  at  high  mai  t„  /'l*^,  '^'^^  the  tunicle  of 
forgotten  by  the  ne^ol^'  hi  ^*r^5'°''*  '""»  the  altar,  ^ 
hui^eralvei^  holding  the'ni:  "^^fl^^"^  °°^«'*d  ^•«'  • 
the  sacrifice'had  SaXmnHrhpH'"/'"!"^  «''  '^he- 
in  a  dalmatic  of  cloth  on^U^^^*^'  *"  ***"d  as  deacea 
brant,  his  h^dsSe^  in  1  w**"  '*^P  ^^'^'^  the  eele- 
and  s  ng  thrct^T^'^li'^i-^  ^^^  the^p.e, 

himself  celebrant  it  was  as  m  th         f  ''*^  "*" 

i«  h/s  child'.  „..,bLr»  ■   LS  Sr,'  °'  't'  """ 
save  for  the  anml  ^i  twl       "ri^"  "'thout  worshippers, 

served  by  „  "&  sc^'lv  »      '  ."  \'»"'  *""  "^ 

:^rb-r,o-S*^'----* 

^oXri^^-pd^^^^^P-f i 

E^Visi^S^Srr^SSrK 
tr.''wt".tTor„sjs,'i5t'r;e'i's  °^T  ''" 

but  reade"d  i„i  Xste^Tsiv  .7?"  S"  ■"  '-"'' 
the  imposition  of  hand,  bis  S*?d  ™  °"l'™"on  by 
l™iaal«l  to  the  white  oea^o.^J.,?""  T"  """»- 

ever  ..^rdin,  toTbr.Serol  'S.Sl^.  *  ""'  '»- 
the  d  „«„  ^t"AjSfcTA  '?•"»'»»  ™™in8,  said 

5^"rs-tTfSLSrt=™^ 

because  it  imprints  on  thd  soul  ,W  .„  j  ^^f  ^™  ?nly  once, 
which  can  ne;er  be  effa^d  U^  indelible  spiritual  mark 
well,    not    iSter     It  r^f  ■     ^\ '"  ^"f"'^  yon  must  wmgh 

was  conscious  of  the  caress  ofmiijir-        ■    '**P»  ^^ 

ftiintiyinthatoompanTcmsS,    '^  «qniesced 

Wstai^ter.1'^  *^"  "*^'  ^^^ hnpression  whinh  .ff«ced 
his  trroblwl  self^jommuaion  ww  tttrtof  .niirthlMl  a2 


i 
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reflecting   a   sunken    day    from    the    threshold    of    the 

college.     The  shadow,  then,  of  the  life  of  the  college 

pSMed  gravely  over  his  consciousness.    It  was  a  grave 

and  ordered  and  passionless  life  that  awaited  him,  a  life 

without  material  cares.     He  wondered  how  he  would 

pass  the  first  night  in  the  novitiate  and  with  what  dismay 

he  would  wake  the  first  morning  in  the  dormitory.    The 

troubling  odour  of  the  long  corridors  of  Clongowes  came 

back  to  him  and  he  heard  the  discreet  murmur  of  the 

burning  gas  flamss.    At  once  from  every  part  of  his  being 

unrest  began  to  irradiate.    A  feverish  quickening  of  his 

pulses  followed  and  a  din  of  meaningless  words  drove 

his  reasoned  thoughts  hither  and  thither  confusedly.  His 

lungs  dilated  and  sank  as  if  he  were  inhaling  a  warm 

moist,  unsuataining  air,  and  he  smelt  again  the  moist 

warm  air  which  hung  in  the  bath  in  Clongowes  above 

the  sluggish  turf-coloured  water. 

Some  instinct,  waking  at   these  memories,    stronger 
than  education  or  piety  quickened  within  him  at  every 
near  approach  to  that  life,  an  instant  subtle  and  hostile, 
and  armed  him  against  acquiescence.       The  chiU  and 
order  of  the  life  repelled  him.     He  saw  himself  rising  in 
the  cold  of  the  morning  and  filing  down  with  the  others 
to  early  mass,   and  trying  vainly  to  struggle  with  his 
prayers  against  the  fainting  sickness  of  his  stomach.    He 
saw  himself  sitting  at  dinner  with  the  community  of  a 
college.     What,   then,  had  become  of  that  deep-rooted 
shyness  of  his  which  had  made  him  loth  to  eat  or  drink 
under  a  strange  roof  1    What  had  come  of  the  pride  of 
his  spirit  which  had  always  made  him  conceive  himself 
as  a  being  apart  in  every  order  1 
The  Reverend  Stephen  Dedalua,  S.  J. 
His  name  in  that  new  life  leaped  into  characters  before 
his  eyes,  and  to  it  there  followed  a  m«ital  sensation  of 
an  undefined  face  or  colour  of  a  face.    The  colour  faded 
and  became  strong  like  a  changing  glow  of  pallid  brick 
red :  Was  it  the  raw,  reddish  glow  he  had  so  often  seen 
on  wintry  mornings  on  the  shaven  gills  of  the  priests? 
The  fa<ce  was  eyeless  and  sour-favoured  and  devout,  shot 
with  pink  tinges  of  suffocated  anger.    Was  it  not  a  mental 
spectre  of  the  face  of  one  of  the  Jesuits  whom  some  of  the 
boys  called  Lantern  Jaws  and  others  Foxy  Campbell  1 

He  was  passing  at  that  moment  before  the  Jesuit 
House  in  Gardimer  Street,  and  wondered  vaguely  which 
window  would  be  his  if  he  ever  joined  the  order.  Then 
he  wondered  at  the  vagueness  of  his  wonder,  at  the 
remoteness  of  his  own  soul  from  what  he  had  hitherto 
imagined  her  sanctuary,  at  the  frail  hold  which  so  many 
years  of  order  and  obedience  had  of  him  when  once  a 
definite  and  irrevocable  act  of  his  threatened  to  end  for 
ever,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  his  freedom.  The  voice 
of  the  director  urging  upon  him  the  proud  claims  of  the 
Church  and  the  mystery  and  power  of  the  priestly  office 
repeated  itself  idly  in  his  memory.  His  soul  was  not 
there  to  hear  and  greet  it,  and  he  knew  now  that  the 
exhortation  he  had  listened  to  had  already  fallen  into  an 
idle  formal  tale.  He  would  never  swing  the  Uiurible 
before  the  tabernacle  as  priest.  His  destiny  was  to  be 
elusive  of  social  or  religious  orders.  The  wisdom  of  the 
pnest  s  appeal  did  not  touch  him  to  the  quick.  He  was 
destined  to  learn  his  own  wisdom  apart  from  others  or 
to  learn  the  wisdom  of  others  himself  wandering  among 
the  snares  of  the  world. 

The  snares  of  the  world  were  its  ways  of  sin.  He  would 
tail,  lie  had  not  yet  faUen,  but  he  would  fall  sUentlv 
m  an  instant.  Not  to  fall  was  too  hard,  too  hard:  and 
he  felt  the  silent  lapse  of  his  soul,  as  it  would  be  at  some 

r/rn%ra^ouf  ^faS^*'  '"*  "^^^  '''  '^-'  '^^ 
He  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  stream  of  the  Tolka 

frJu?  ,.•''  •'yf /^J'Jly  for  -^  in«tant  towards  the 
faded  blue  shnne  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  stood  fowl- 
wise  on  a  pole  in  the  middle  of  a  ham-shaped  encampment 
of  poor  cottages.  Then,  bending  to  the  left,  he  f o Wed 
the  lane  which  led  up  to  his  house.  The  faint  sour  stink 
of  rotted  cabbages  came  towards  him  from  the  kitchen 
gardens  on  the  rising  ground  above  the  river.  He  smiled 
o  think  that  It  was  this  disorder,  the  misrule  and  oonh. 

ml  wh^'K***^'f  "  ^?"!t  ""^^  *^*'  t***"**'^'^  o*  ''K^t^e 
u^i*v  "  t ''Ji**  T-"",^^  '^'y  in  his  souL    Then  V ri»rt 
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farmhand  in  the  kitchen  gardens  behind  their  1. 
whom  they  had  nicknamed  The  Man  w^h  th«  H  \^ 
second  laugh,  taking  rise  from  the  fii^af  ttr  a  '*•  ^ 
broke  from  him  involuntarily  as  he  thonX  .  ?  ^*"'«' 
Man  with  the  Hat  worked,  loTs^JnTtt^^'ZJ'' 
Tthe  eti'h!  -^  ""^  '''''  '"'-''^'^  Plungin?hS:i: 

He  pushed  open  the  latchless  door  of  the  no«h  .. 
passed  through  the  naked  hallway  into  the  kfi  "? 
group  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  was  sitting  rStht 
table  Tea  was  nearly  over  and  only  the  Ct^?  ^ 
second  watered  tea  remained  in  the  bottoms  of  tie  LJ 
glass  jars  and  jampots  which  did  service  for  tea^ 
Discarded  crusts  and  lumps  of  sugared  breL  S 
brown  by  the  tea  which  had  been  p^"^  ovw  th^'^ 
scattered  on  the  table.  Little  welb  ^^a  k^t^'iS 
there  on  the  board,  and  a  knife  with  a  br„Ir«n 
h^dle  was  stuck  through  the  pith  of  a  ravCfc^ 
f  J  u^u  I*"?*' S'^ey-blue  glow  of  the  dying  day  cTs 
through  the  wmdow  and  the  open  door,'cofeSrer 
and  allaying  quietly  a  sudden  instinct  of  ren^^ 
Stephen's  heart.  All  that  had  been  denied  ZTh^ 
been  freely  given  to  him,  the  eldest:  but  the  quiXglow 
of  evening  showed  hm.  in  their  faces  no  sign  of  ranco" 

He  sat  near  them  at  the  table  and  asked  where  hi. 
father  and  mother  were.     One  answered- 

boro^"*^"™  *°'"'™  '°''^''"'"'  **•»<>«>  aJx»K)  houe- 
Still  another  removal !  A  boy  named  FaUon,  in  Belve- 
dere, had  often  asked  him  with  a  silly  laugh  why  they 
moved  so  often.  A  frown  of  scorn  darkened  quickly  hi. 
forehead  as  he  heard  again  the  siUy  laugh  of  the  que^ 

He  asked: 
tioii^j^^^  "**  ^'  "^  *^"  "°^®  *8*^'  '^  '*'»  a  fair  quM- 

-  Becauseboro  theboro  landboro  lordboro  wiUbow 
putboro  usboro  outboro. — 

The  voice  of  his  youngest  brother  from  the  farther  aide 
of  tie  fireplace  began  to  sing  the  air  "  Oft  in  the  StiUy 

/  I.  :  •  .  ^^  °°^  *^«  *'*'»«"  took  up  the  air  unta  8 
full  choir  of  voices  was  singing.  They  would  sing  u 
for  houj-s,  melody  after  melody,  glee  after  glee,  tiU  the 
last  pale  hght  died  down  on  the  horizon,  tiU  the  fint 
dark  mghtclouda  came  forth  and  night  fell. 

He  waited  for  some  moments,  listening,  before  he  too 
took  up  the  air  with  them.  He  was  listening  with  p«in 
of  spint  to  the  overtone  of  weariness  behind  their  fwil, 
fresh,  innocent  voices.  Even  before  they  set  out  on  life's 
journey  they  seemed  weary  already,  of  the  way. 

He  heard  the  choir  of  voices  in  the  kitchen  echoed  and 
multiplied  through  an  endless  reverberation  of  the  choirs 
of  endless  generations  of  children:  and  heard  in  aU  the 
echoes  an  echo  also  of  the  recurring  note  of  weariness 
and  pam.  All  seemed  weary  of  life  even  before  entering 
^n  it.  And  he  remembered  that  Newman  had  hewii 
this  note  also  in  the  broken  lines  of  Virgil  "giving 
utterance,  like  the  voice  o*  Nature  herself,  to  that  paia 
and  wearmess  yet  hope  of  better  things  which  has  been 
the  experience  of  her  children  in  every  time." 

{To  be  continued.) 

WAR  POEMS   AND    OTHERS. 


TBE    EGOIST 


THERE   is   a  peculiar  coincidence  in  tie  fact  that 
the  same  post  brought  me  a  book  of  poems  by 
Mr.  Harold  Monro  and  a  book  of  poems  by  Mi»« 
Harriet .  Monroe.     I   do   not,    of   course,   refer  to  tbe 
sunilanty  of  names  but  to  the  similarity  of  actiritie.; 

2^  Monro  is  the  editor  of  an  English  review— PoetO' 
and  Drama,— primarily  devoted  to  the  publication  of  new 
poetry,  and  Miss  Monroe  is  the  editor  of  an  American 
review— Poetry— which  has  the  same  objective. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  no  one  giw»  "P 
tbe  major  part  of  his  time,  makes  considerable  sacrifices 
of  money  and  tranquillity  in  order  to  provide  •  maans 
of  publicity  and  remuneration  to  ungrateful  and  quarwl- 
soma  poet*  if  he  «b«a  not  care  profoundly  for  the  «J* 
«J><>«t»y-    Tl»»,y«a«  duittg  vUch  thM*  two  pWp» 


bwe  edited    their    respective    periodicals    must    have 
been,  as  the  journalists  say,  «  veiy  rich  in  expediences  " 
For  it  IS   notorious    that   in    their  private    and  Zr 
sons]  relationships   poets  aw   the   most    disagreeaWe 
the  most  carping,  the  most  ungenerous,  the  most  vm! 
pat^ul  and  the  most  envious  of  human  beings     wZ 
what  superhuman  diplomacy-enough  to  save  the  word 
from  ^several  wa«-mu8t  these  two  editors  have  con 
cdisted  the      X      school  of  poets  when  they  printed 
poems  by  the     Z     school,  deadly  enemies  of  the  "  Y  "!  r 
How  fimi  must  be  that  character,  how  generous  th„f 
temperament  which  in  spite  of  a'tho'ssid  erifei^f 
slights  and  inconvemences  is  always  polite  and  aWs 
sbourmg  for  the  good  of  such  turbulent  contributors' 
I  declare  I  should  not  like  these  peoples'  8elf"mpSed 
,0b    It  18  aU  verr  well  to  say  that  we  owe  a  S 
M  to  the  poets  of  the  past  and   that  we  can   S 
repay  that  debt  by  vicarious  generosity  to  impoverisB 
young  men-that  is  aU  very  well,  but  it  must  be  thd? 
modesty  which  makes  them  say  it       Th-   ,^=;^-  I 

editor  of  a  poet's  review  is,  lYho^ld  tWnV^f  oTthe 
»ost  excruciatmg  mental/  martyrdoms  conceiv^lf 
It  IS  no  part  of  this  brief  article  to  estimate  the  work 
done  by  these  two  Reviews-it  is  enough  to  Zr  XT 

h^r  tLToTinf  rV'""-'^  orLil^o^^Ut* 
Z*^Jll  ^j-     '.  ^^^  •'^«"  represented  in  one  or 

both  of  these  penodicals.     No  one  under  the  degree  of 
a  prize  idiot  expects  every  number   of    a    mnnf^i 

tkat  either  th^^^-^f  •  ,  ^o^ro  does  not  consider 
wit  tr  "sult^^rir*'*''.'  t''?,^P«'fessionaJ  poet^' 
We  anything  re^l^t'  f  hair"  (good  phrase  Sat! 

»S7norThrSo'  i^  ^j^^^yoi  bH^Z 

;  ""terest  one  Howll"-  ^"*  «>'^«l'ow  they  do  not 
•^t  a  war  when  the^r'  ^  ."'t^^^ted  in  poems 
'ioeto  writp  V?.!,  .        ^^ .^  «""»»  on?    The  proper 


In  thy  tavern  as  thy  guest." 
(ifigurez-vous  le  bon  Dien  •  ,i  o  i 

il  Be  dit:  "Mort  Weu  r  o'uwl"'  "^^  '^°"^'  '^  ^°^^^' 
nous  ?  Si  je  ne  puis  "as  Srele  DU"dVt^""  fT  '^^«' 
au  moms  je  regrette  profondement  h  ^^  ^""^^o. 

de  ce  bon  Monsieur  Monro  '')  °*  ^   *™  ^^  ^'«" 

op^mLrS^'^J^rs^r^''"  ^«*  -y  -r^  Of 
cousins.  The  AmeK!  ^  T  *""•  transatlantic 
hence  that  admlTabTe Th^t^i"""'"^  irreligious; 
them  to  write  books  of  DoeSf^"'"  f^'"^  ^1°^» 
a  tremor,  without  Tregret  Th^  Pages  long,  without 
book  from  cover  to  c^!!!!'in  >  j*^  ''f'^  ^»''  Monroe's 
which  I  always  roa^^'?ft''*">V^«  advertisements, 

(eel  I  like  her  fi^rpo^^^*'?  Tt""  «T"'*«^**'°''  ^ 
Whitmanian,  but  it  mab.«  ^!l  .'  Perhaps,  a  little 
I  can  re-read  it.  I  ^tS'Z^°\  '°"'  '^^  ^  ^"^ 
a  good  deal  of  the  v^mS^f  ,*l  .  ^*  sympathy  with 
But  the  book  contains  ra^';;*Jf;]"'"y  ""-fortune. 
As  to  Mr.  Hewlfttt'a  i.n^i    u  ^l?^"  efforts. 

ali^ady  seenK:"^;  fchro^^^n^'  ""''^  '  ^^^ 
beer.  There  was  a  time  I  sun.^"^  -'t «  pretty  small 
the  New  Oanterbuiy  T^ies  ZTTVu''^?"  ^^^  *"*bor  of 
Italy  could  be  tak^  ^ZnT     bS'  ^'*^'  ^^"«^''  «* 

£CmTur-s^^oire^.ti-  ^  woiTb- prinLg^.: 
worth  Printing  and^J-—-^.f-^Kg^^^^^^ 


FIGHTING    PARIS. 


In  fh;-  I,     1   T  ,  "         ■ -^  "O  not  poBsesfc 

%■"     ''Srf?''"T  ?^  ^'*^  '^'^  Pl««""e:  "Great 
"Poetiy/'t:!""    J°*«"°r.''      ^d      "Heartiist^n:." 

fiaotional  BenerS-  ^^""^    ""^   "*   ^^*^-" 

^toms  of  Si  f         !"■  »  description  of  one  thing 

"Oh,  the  city  trails  gold  tassels     '■•'■•••'•       " 
A^r^J^^  '•'^rijs  of  her  purple  gown      '* 
And  hft.  up  her  oommercV3lfs         ^r"" 
I-Jke  a  jewel-studded  crown."      ]:  .'f  ''..''^ 

"•'ofetr^"  *""*  '*'**""*'  '* '"  vrotoniO^^^^ 

!?I»i'"ShLT^J^"*^*'"'''  ^™»*^'  determined  not 
"•*»«.  M  th^^.u"  ^?^  '^''*  *•«!  "W"  iB  good:  Miss 
^^^Se^^:i^^'  ""^  *  *«*  nK.rrpriiuS 
^  i«  aba,;/  f    4.    ?  ***  ™«™  «*  of  composing.    Her 

~— ___^°  and  I  turn  the  page,"  seeking  the 
I  ^"^  "nit."*--"       By   H«x,W  Mo„™.       The  Po^ 


ErTnrm2-"^— --"S-    f-ring   point. 

have  you  any  one  S?"^"  ^°"  *""  "^«''=  " ^nd  you, 

tiot'Ssf  offil'^  X^TtL^r '^'r*'^  '^'"^'^ 
CrVr  «*"  he  an  inriSTvil.  ^--"«^  - 
Richard  Strauss' hav^nf'^T  composer,  tells  me  that 
manifesto.  S'tTx^uTiX'i'"  ?P  '^'  inteUectuals' 
fession,  i^  ^1  TJ^^W  '^tLrfT  r  "°*  ^''  P""- 
by  the  German  Press  Th«  ^I^^a-^  ^?'"  ^^  abstention 
just  now  are^oi  unfoSir  "^f  ""'*  ^^^^  ^  reach 
districts  stiU  ocZiedbvl^"^  '  who  are  confined  in  the 
require  to  writrt«  1^  Germaji  forees.  Thus,  if  you 
must  wldrels  toiler        °°''  Pre«nniably  at  Lille,  you 

PontaSer  :^/BWe  TTtr*"".  l?"'*^"**  ^^J^    -* 
~X''«on Pof  tt  Spti^^S- ,1^,X^ 

Charle«'^rostha^^**J«7rid  as  these.    M  Guy- 
while  fighting  in  flSm^    '  ^'^  ^^"^  ^^^'^  Pri^-ner 

tw^^r:  iiif^r  ^f'^a*^*"-  ^-.i'^-  be. 

abstained  from  si«iin;  fu  ^"h  ^'"'^  believe  he 
venal  motiv^  '^In^l^'^f''^  f"'  "^ber  than 
instance,  isZ.^Jtt^TZ^Zb^'T'^'^^''''''  '"' 
years  moro  after  his  deZLTr^lV^tinC   '"'^'^ 

NovHMBEB  27.— M    O    r>    „„'™°o^,*nan  m  Germany. 

NovBKBEB  28  -"^ounSr  T^^rT"^  t^^^' 
Hall    du    Moulin    H^iS^        ^S^i  *"  ^^"^  Y""'"" 
Dario  et  Oerratto         *    i„T;>,I:fP"?,?   ^''^'^    "'owns 
Bel^  Nouveau-Th^atre ;  '^^.^^^^^^  Ss^fS 

re-^he^'Sli^S^^^rp^T^r  -^^T^^' 

Son  t^  TJ^^^ritT  tt^  *^^'"  "*y  ^  «"»• 

to  charitable  Cds  "  ^^^  '^^'^  »*"  »^«« 

hv'^.JmffJ^*^'*  ^"  Inscriptions  et  BeUes  Lettres  has 
to  strme  og  its  associates  and  correspondinir  mem- 


j>L"  ^  ^^^  of  the  Wmr. 
PoottyBogWw    «d.  net. 


By  Maorioe  Hewlett.      Ths 
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bers  of  Germany  nationality.  And  the  Libtrti  calls  this 
example  on  the  part  of  the  savants  of  France— unique 
m  the  group  of  five  societies  forming  the  Institute— a 
mistake.  Must  all  (Jermany  and  every  German  be  held 
responsible  for  little  children's  mutila4)ed  hands,  home- 
less families,  orphans,  widows,  the  destruction  of  Ypres, 
louvam,  Reims,  etc.,  and  the  promised  threatened 
destruction  of  Brussels  ?    Perhaps,  after  all. 

NoTEiues  ».— Authors  in  the  ranks:  the  nmManiiic 
poet  Henri-Martin  Barzun. 

Several  deaths  on  the  battle-field  among  acquaint- 
ances. 

November  30.— Lieutenant  Hebert,  of  the  French  navy, 
who  founded  the  famous  athletic  school  at  Beims,  and 
to  whom  is  due  the  popularisation  of  physical  culture  in 
France,  a  man  to  whom  the  country  is  as  deeply  indebted 
as  to  a  great  artist  or  scientist,  has  been  seriously 
woanded  while  leading  his  men  (funliers  marim)  to  an 
attack.  ^ 

Authors  under  the  colours:  Louis  Thomas,  editor  of 
Chateaubriand's  correspondence  and  a  compilation  on 
Talleyrand,  annrng  other  books,  has  risen  to  the  rank 
of  subaltern  since  the  war.  He  joined  as  a  simple 
volunteer,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  promotion  denotes 
exceptional  aptitude  and  valour.  Another  writer  serving 
hre  country  is  Eugene  Morel,  dramatist  and  author  of  a 
curious  novel  entitled  "La  Prisonnifere."  Ernest Psichari 
has  left  a  posthumous  work  descriptive  of  his  conver- 
sion, called  "Le  Voyage  du  Centurion,"  as  I  find  in  the 
Intranngeant's  interesting  Boite  aux  Lettres. 

Things  seen :  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  Place  de  I'Opera. 
On  investigation  find  the  attraction  is  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  motors  filled  to  the  roof  with  parcels  of 
clothmg  and  dainties  given  by  readers  of  the  Ecko  de 
Paru  for  distribution  among  the  soldiers  at  the  front, 
whose  officers  send  for  them  in  military  or  commandeered 
cars.  One  of  the  most  attractive  innovations  (or  renova- 
tions) since  the  war  is  the  return  of  the  horse-drawn  'bus. 
In  the  form  of  a  race-course  cluit-d-banc  it  plods  up  and 
down  the  boulevards  for  2d.,  and  takes  you  up  and  lets 
you  down— as  it  announces  in  white  chalk  on  a  slate- 
where  ever  you  choose.  It  is  cruel  to  the  horses,  I  know, 
but  between  times  they  take  it  easily— moreover  they 
earn  their  bread,  which  everyone  doesn't  just  now. 

Deckmbss  1.— Whether  aU  unessential  spheres  of  life 
•honld  be  suspended  at  the  expense  of  much  privation, 
or  whether  all  the  superfluities  of  trade  and  industr^ 
should  be  aUowed  to  go  on  (at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
centration of  energy  and  earnestness  directed  on  the 
war)  18  a  dilemcoa  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  a  handful 
of  London  weekly  newspapers.     Life  in  Paris  has  this 
great   advantage  over  life   in  London  (among  others) 
that  It  spares  us  the  illustrated  weeklies  and  monthlies 
nilless  we  absolutely  hunger  for  them.     The  best  French 
Illustrated   paper  circulates   solely   among  millionaires 
^•Bd  dentists,  for  it  cost*  a,  fraae,   aad  what  ordinary 
iTenchman  can  or  will  afford  such  a  sum  for  a  mere 
newspaper?    To  one  who  comes  suddenly  upon  England 
after  long  absence  on  the  Continent,  the  overwhelming 
■hiquitousness  of  the  illustrated  newspaper  appais  and 
*«^ts.     It    suggests    that    the    worid    exists    to    be 
photographed.    Its  msiauating,  indiscreet  publicity  has 
never  been  more  repeUing  than  just  now,  for  it  implies 
what  a  fine  commercial  speculation  this  war  is  for  the 
Pttma,    what    quantities   of    straw    it    provides    for    its 
hrieks.    Luckily,   this  peculiarly  English  industry,   the 
UiMirated  newspaper,  gives  an  entirely  false  idea  of 
England  and  the  English.     Those  who  live  far  enough 
•way    from   Its   cheaper   aspects   are   near  enough  its 
hewrt  to  understand  that.     But  a  stranger  (a  Martian 
say)  OQBBing  suddenly  upon  the  picture-swamped  streets 
and  house,  of  London,  might  quite  justiiiahly  come  to 
another  coDcKision.     Oscar  W.lde  said,  I  believe,  that 
every  great  man  had  a  disciple  who  wrote  his  biography 
and  that  this  disciple  was,  usually,  Judas.     Every  groat 
^^j    T*v.f    ^^    ^^^    '■»*««^»  't    untruthfully. 
S£^  li^*"  "^  i«*«in^is  betrayed  by  Us 

*»."  **■•  'l^,^*^  the  iUu8tr«i*i  papers  to  judbe  by 
there  would  be  no  war  wherein  «ea  somrtBwIt^., 


themselves  and  often  die  appalling  death.  ^. 
to  live  appalling  lives;  whe'r':,  Hufe  m^^L/o^.r? 
and  big  men  become  pigmies;  but  in  its  „lZ^**^ 
tacular  show  specially  contrived  for  the  r«m  "S?" 
unreality  of  the  realistic  photograph  is  thu,  iS* 
Not  a  thousand  photographs  tell  the  tale  a^ Vd!^ 
poem  like  "The  Debt,"  by  E.  V.  Lucas,  wWeh  f«Z^ 
way    into    an    illustrated    paper,    strai^ge  to   «^   **! 

here  to  conciliate  patriotism  with  art.  An  attwnnti 
as  decent  a  compromise  as  is  possible  is  made  in  ♦!? 
first  Lamoureux-Colonne  concert  progra^^To?  t 
season  which  a^ounces  works  by  C6sarFranck  A  M^ 
kenzie  Alb6ric  Magnard  (who  was  shot  by  GeniuioX 
for  refusing  to  receive  the  enemy  in  his  house), ^J 
Eimslqr-Korsakow,  with  the  respective  anthems  of  the 
four  allied  nations  to  set  off  each  composition 

Almost  every  day  now  brings  its  news  of  some  war 
victmi  among  friends  or  relatives  of  friends,  but  it  ig 
impossible  to  refer  to  them  individually  or  this  record 
would  become  a  casualty  list.  A  little  woman  yru 
telling  me  she  had  not  received  information  about  her 
husband  for  fifty  days,  but  knowing  he  was  wounded 
imagined  him  to  be  confined  in  the  enemy-occupied  zone 

Jfor  M.  Bene  Barzin  in  the  last  Egoist  read  "Baan" 
and  for  "  Psichiari,"  "  Psichari."  Another  soldiei-poet; 
Charles  Moulie. 

Perversions  of  patriotism :  to  caU  Eau  de  Cologne  B«ti 
de  Louvain.  ' 

With  great  relucttoce  would  I  leave  Paris  just  now 
Such  an  absolute  change  of  scene  as  the  city  presents 
as  compared  with  its  former  a^>eat  could  not  be  found 
without  gomg  far.     The  stillest  quarters  of  Bruges  are 
(or  were)  not  as  sonmolent  as  is  the  left  bank  after 
nine  p.m.,  and  no  sight  can  surpass  for  attractiveneu 
the  ecclesiastic,  provincial  and  ancient  neighbourhood  of 
Samt  Sulpioe.     Horses'  hoofs  clatter  but  seldom  1^  on 
the  resonant  wood  of  the  pavements,  the  motor's  entk 
.  18   not    sufflciently  frequent  to  disperse   the  singularly 
retrospective    impression.      An    occasional    whiqwriag 
couple  in  the  shadow  of  an  18th-century  porte-axiin,  a 
hooded  ageiU,  some  swift  cats  forestalling  their  cnstonaiy 
hours,    a  jerking  fiacre,    symbol    of    Paris  at  its  m»rt 
nocturnal,  supply  the  sum  of  animation.     And  tke  un- 
encumbered street  permits  us  to  step  back  to  admire 
the  tracing  of  the  scaffolding  supporting  a  tower  of  Saint 
SuljMoe  against  the  green  of  the  moonUt  sky,  to  tike  in 
for  the  hundredth  and  ever  first  time  the  exquisite  ourves 
of  a  pure  Louis  XV.  balcony,  to  note  a  rare  encorbelie- 
ment,  to  laugh  at  a  surprisingly  set  gable  and  to  thank 
God  that  the  urgency  of  other  bnnness  prorogues  for  » 
little  time  the  too  imminently  (always  too  imminsntly) 
cLoomefl  f^«»n^i»>i«n  j^  ^i.  — ^  -  -^-  — 

^^        III"    ■■■■•'■^■inn    *ft.    uuuuo    jJvlieLulUUa. 

A  curious  effect  of  the  war  is  the  impossibility  of 
making  any  kind  of  plans.  Thus  one  cannot  sir  ot 
think :  I  will  do  such  and  such  a  thing  next  year.  The 
future  is  an  absolute  blank;  ^>eoulation  is  more  than 
usuailly  vain.  But  one  feels  more  justified  in  anticipation 
twelve  months  rather  than  twelve  weeks.  Time  has  » 
new  valuation. 

It  is  wonderful  how  every  kind  of  food-supply  is  forth- 
coming without  any  increase  in  t*e  normal  prices.  One 
only  has  run  out— the  chicory  for  the  morning  caii  »u 
lait.  As  it  is  manufactured  in  the  North,  notably  »* 
Lille  and  Cambrai,  not  a  grain  is  to  be  bad  in  Pan>- 

Dbcbmbeb  3.— In  the  rankis :  Francis  Caiwo,  autiw  ^ 
"Jesus  la  Oaiile." 

M.   E.  K.  B.  writes:  "Mow  unjust  is  the  accMrtiM 
brought  by  the  French  Press  against  Richard  UUBJ" 
His  works  will  always  be  performed  more  oft«B  ia*^ 
many  than  elsewhere,  moreover  his  copyright  fw»«* 

u:_i i_    /->  ..  .       .  .    ■__».  —  Jong 


^'^^!!:i«L^^    I  r^bsr  15,  19W 
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higher  in  Germany,  though  they  may  not  last  so 
after  his  death.  Now  would  even  an  interestad  mw 
run  the  risk  of  being  boycotted  in  his  own  countiy,  *w^ 
is  at  the  same  time  the  one  bringing  him  the  '•■JJ* 
inooni«,  for  sums  du«  to  his  dMoendants  ?  Tb«  0****,' 
his  cupidity  the  less  chaAce  of  his  acting  i«thi»  ••'>*■ 


bardmg  of  the  Cathedral  of  Reims  on  the  ground  that 
in  war  the  most  harm  possible  must  be  done  and  to 
excnse  it  is  a  pacifist  aberration.  Max  Hardnn  ».^f 
i„  ^e  ^;*«<' that  Oermany  had  desired  STCSTd 
in  ir«„^  and  Xt^rtfer  a  cntic  proposed  that  the  Bel^n 
BMeums  be  robbed  of  their  treasures  in  the  interests 
of  the  German  and  notably  Berlin  galleries.  ^'^^^^ 
On  the  other  hand  I  am  told  it  is  not  true  as  thp 
M^  affirms,  that  t^pfenni,  notes  have  b™e„  t^sued 
,n  Germany  where  gold  is  still  forthcoming. 

^r^T.tT^  u'^"  "  '""-**''«  *he  other  day  when  I 
contended  that  al    our  wit    had    been    comm^deered 
Some  remains  m  the  civilian  ranks.      The   best   of   it 
appears  in  the  first  number  of  Le  Mot,  drawn  and  ed  ted 
by  Paul  Inbe,  who  has  proved  for  us  evnr  ».;nn«  v,    ""*" 
M.  Paul  Poiret's  first/esses  for  "hl^  r^  nrbf/i^';^]: 
defunct  weekly   £e   remoin    that   France   need   not   go 
.broad  for  inspiration  m  decorative  art.       There  have 
been  three  great  designers  in  France  within    the    last 
fifteen  year.s.      When  I  say  great,  I  mean  artists  who 
are  mventors,  who  mtroduce  styles  and  ideas  which  are 
^^T!k  "°f  ""J  '"'*  ""«*"'•    'The  first  of  these  who 
cenclnded  the  decade  comprising  Toulouse-Lautrec  Ind 
.hbrey  Beardsley  was  that  prolific,  bewitched  De  Feure 
.bo  remains  to  be  discovered.     He  came  and  went  4e  a 
comet,  without  leaving  any  influence,  but  his^e  will 
be  turned  back  to  some  day.    A  second  is  M.  P^LS 
whom  everyone  has  plundered.     His  war-wed^  gTow' 
onedrawmg  entitled:  "David  and  Goliatk^  ft  ^Z 
seots  a  monstrous  German  howitzer  (marveUouslT'^r 
ijped)  from  beneath  which  creep  m^ToZJ^ 

^Jaimed  bullets  -*"  ^e'^rm^Vll'^S'S 
M.bles  among  another  kind  of  enemy,  the  jSes  To 
M.   Samt-Saens    and    other    ant«  W.™    J™*"*"-     lo 

Kb  ,^r       ^*"?t-8aens,  how  you  thunder!    Do  not 
ti,r'  -   ^»ch   spoil.      Such   classics   are   worth 

i>atio"!n  ttT'/'"    °^*^."    "*«'-*^    fraternity's 

^i^oitaX^^Tonrr*?  ^''"ir"  '»'^«°«'"'e'»  to 
at  present  read^L"*',^^  few  publications  which  are, 
»  coloration  S'  7^^  '*  ^^^^  exclusively  to 
•'ri'SvuSd  ar«  t),  *?"^  '?1*^  ^°*  """"h  more 
%land.  Who  fn  the  ?Jt"*'"  °l  ^"^"^  ^"  *^«»«  ^^ 
»f  iMuiHK  a  b„l  W,  I  ^"^  ''°''°*'y  ^°"''l  have  thought 
"ffitary  records  oM^k"^  '*"'"  delusively  with  fhe 
"eUations  in  fh  V!^  '"^S*"*  ^  <»*  the  slightest  con- 
fided and  "ubdiifd'T^ /""'^  ^  Though^usingly 
"«"«.  the  selector  '"^oj^^P^^^^nts  and  dep,^- 
'-«Pl«ene.8  and  "Lw'°^r1''^  ^  ~''«'*i<'  ^  ^iew  of 
f  the  Mdor'^^t^tT^'  1°;:  ^^'""''tda^zlinggenius 

^  of  battle  whUrfr^  '^.'  «"t  *.'^"*  ^K'"*  <«  the 
•V  rise  to  gloTv  whl  '^l'*'J''}^^^S  of  minor  lights 
«»«d.  *    "^  ''•'«°  snbstitutmg   the   pen    for   the 
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THE  ---O.AL^JO.H^oP^HNaLAKn.   HUSSU 
1»»  n-J-  b,  .xpre.^  „  l*f,h»,;t«"£™!^*"' 
oreative   authorLhi  ^^  *•  P"^m°tes  each  of  us  to 
easy  to  track  down  the  faCvalues        '""'  ^"'"^'  ''  '^ 


The  dramatic  author,   as  we  Imn-nr  »,;,»,   4    j 

5iSV  frilr''' -^  ^°^^''  ^''  ^°"'  ""  s„fferance,l^d 
ThT^H,^  transfers  its  ownership  to  wrongful  owners 

vS  '^^f^^'^l^^PPo^  the  spectator,  a^her  Wse 
tetor    t  J.  •  ^'"  *"""'°*  ■**  "^^^s  there  is  a  Z^! 

tW~V''  "J^^^^  transference  of  his  Self  to  s^ 

about  m  producer,  actor,  composer,  design^  cSZer 

acW^  s^^iffl^rr""  t  «!P'>  '^^""d,  that  they  may 
acmev«  an  effect  by  collected  action.       These  human 

J^.wer'^^otrth'^,:^^'^    ''^    '^^"^    -^''    h"-   >"-* 


'  •»  they  not  bp  »Ti?"  j  .  'L  V**"*  ™  """ting  them  1 
Pri»te  s^ii",     Z  T   ^^  ^,  **•"'"'  '"^h  in  their  appro- 

'•  «  «.bu8rd«^    "  '"""t^"^"  the  "Mar«,iUaise" 

^^^  to  further  rr^"'  ^T^'  '*  '"  sometimes 
2?^<rfart  R^^?ll^'°*''l,?'^r'«''°  through  the 
•^  -oo„  •  co^;:^^^^:^  ^^^  ;;;  he  among  the 


riavr^rfht^"^*if.  "'  '1'**''^  ^^-^  the  gn,at 
Slave  ideal  which  smctions  the  sfcrippang  of  the  in* 

wttf  eitwTJ"'  and  conscience  fT th*e  l^'ofXt 
wjio  are  either  too  cowardly,  laey,  or  jrtopid  to  exercise 

th^^^VK^'^'^E^  Buttiiereisn^'^": 
to  be  gained  by  fchrowing  the  Theatre  into  the  great 
meltmg  pot  jnst  yet.  Every  man  is  not  likrfy  t^be^e 
his  o^  dr«nat  c  author  and  actor  for  a  ce^r^  oTtZ 
And  the  twentieth  century  will  n.^  witnC^o  gSi 
^^^  r"S°/  ^"*^ii""  experiencin^and  by^d 


MtesaH,   OtOLKOWSKA. 


(To  bt  eemtinutd.) 


^*«^Zir""Td°  "^  •"*«t.'°8  systwns  in  o«i«r  to  kill 
the  System.    -The  present  thing  to  do  is  this.    Wo  have  a 

LtS^no'J"^  n^**^  "^^  ^«"'"«-  have  :.S^ 
dold^l'h  ^"^'  °",^'  P*"*"*  '^^  "tands  Vt  the 
threshold  of  the  mfimto     We  must  submit  this  Theatre 

«  ^  t^«  A!!!!*  ""i^  *•  ^«»*"'  "«  impersonal 
«  ^  tme   (Mmh.      One   thing   is  hopeful       Th. 

^^Tk*  ^"^  •'-  '*«"''•  The  iapon.on\d  lU«.  S 
toT  J?^»,  ^  ««n.  aad  it.  nanifestations  an  bdio^ 
to  be  rhythms  and  silences.  The  conception  bwMriwn 
US  a  doar  and  definite  nile  to  toll  ua  wh^n  a  m^f^^" 
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t*an  »  dramatac.  If  ma  d,*logu«  play  the  words  are 
fe^  and  significant,  the  sentences  short,  the  episodes 
Knd  Mlenees  frequent,  then  the  dramatic  element  Z 
strongly  manifested. 


Deeember  15,  1914 


LOVE'S    EUCHARIST. 


,    The  conception  has  also  created  a  demand  for  imper- 
.     sonal  means  of  expressing  Drama.    For  one  thinir   we 
want  an  impersonal   actor.       Reformers  are   busy  in- 
ventmg  one.    He-ice,  the  experiments  in  England  with 
Space  and  the  marionette.    But  I  must  return  to  the 
actaig  capacity  of  these  two  things.    Neither  of  them 
will  do,  for  neither  is  impersonal.    We  need  mummers 
who  can  so  subordmate  themselves  to  the  initial  flow 
tL  T*,^  ^  speak  and  act  by  no  will  of  their  own. 
They  should  manifest  the  curious  hypnotising  impression 
of  human  beings  whose  souls  are  automatically  moved 
l^  SoiJ  iteelf.    By  entering  into  a  trance  they  can  do 
this.    But  now-a-days  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  Daniel  in 
a  lion  8  den  who  ca^  speai  with  the  tongues  of  angels. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  I  detected  the  ideal  actor  in 
the  dancers  of  the  Ruesian  Ballet       The  recent  pro- 
fr^rn^-    ^'^'^  D'Orange"   a^d   "  Sch^h^a^ade  " 
at  the  Oohseum,  though  «kim-milk,  certainly  exhibited 
a  number  of  figures  whose  souls  the  music  had  taken  into 

"'s^"^^,     T?;  V  '^™^  ■  '^*^''    *™«'    ««PeciaUy    in 
•   ,„  ^^'t  f '^*'  ■  '^  «"°°t«»«  brought  them  to  a  point 
m  perfect  formation,  as  many  waves  give  volume  and 
dimensi<m  to   the  significant  curve   of   a  great  wave 
And  as  often  th^  feU  away.     In  this  way  all  the  figures 
were  arranged  by  the  mu«ic  to  concentrate  atteSion 
upon  Its  significant  movements   and  climaxes.     Unfor- 
tunately   the  scenery    did   not   help.       It   was   not   an 
essential  part  of  the  flmdity  of  the  dance-drama.     StiU 
of  %Zi^  n^n  •     '^?,^i«  W»ek  mass  of  the  first  scene 
of      Fleurs  D  Orange  '   helped   to   introduce   the  love 
motive  aoid   took  the  hagh  notes  of  colour.       But    of 

and  the  red  spot  light  also  lost  its  force.     A  large  blue 

m  the  background.  And  there  was  a  front  curtain  full 
of  temfic  movement  and  hard  colour.  Proper  lighting 
wouW  have  .softened  the  colour.    It  was  notWblf  S 

Ihe  ^^'^'°  ^^^  "^"^  ^""'^  ^*=^^8  ^»1"«  f™°» 


rllrt    u-"*i>'^y„*''**'  »*  '"'^  Eastertide 
S^K^.^K.*'!*  Oommmiion,  startledrsil 
The  holy  blood  of  Christ  between  his  li2 

Ind  a^KT^  '1°'^."'"  "«^^y  piercwTde  • 
Takes  his  God's  body  in  hi«  teeth    so  d^p. 
My    ace  to  thine,  so  to  my  finger-tips  ^ 
ThnJls  hope,  love,  reverence,  softened,  glorified.. 

This  my  Communion,  Absolution  this  • 

And  when  without  the  Gate  of  Heav,^  I  .ee 

God's  self,  who  saith,  "  Thou  kne-wPRt  m=\.  ?, 

Th  3  will  I  plead:  "i  knew  TSeTw  k?^"°' ^" 

Better  than  Thou  loved  her,  or  I  loved  Tht' 

Did  I  love  her."    And  God  wiU  say:  "£«  i„." 

Rboinam  Wbioht  KAvmux. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

that  the  «„«  indadZeuofl,K   '"^'*""' f  P>^lieiUi» 
'ypplUd  to  the  £^tor^s"   ^  ""Te^ondent  .k«M  fc 


But  the  Russian  BaUet  dancers  will  not  do  either 

wh7h^4  ^  "^^Tf-  J  ^l  "^  ^'^^  ^>*«»>  Doctors 
Ibla  H  »  »Pf:]»tor  by  the  force  and  intensity  of  a 
debased  form  of  dramatic  manifeetation  and  so  impel 

I'^.in  T  r  f^  ^.  f^^^''"^  *^^*«'  «»<=h  a«  killing 
Agam  I  have  fancied  I  might  find  the  ideal  actor  among 
the  Japanese.  But  watching  Madame  Hanafco  at  the 
Ambassadors  Theatre  has  not  left  me  hopeWL  It  is 
true  tita*  a  wonderful  reticence,  seen  more  especially  in 
Ki-Musum^."  a  .ample  tragedy   of   f»l«,    Ln^^Ln, 

iw'^Tv,**'  "^IP"^*  tl^"  fi««  actress  a«d  her  feUow 
•ctoTC  of  their  wiU  and  consciousness.     But  her  amazing 

rf  a  malT^r?  ^^"1."  *°  *°  ^^"^«'''  '^'neresembla^ce 
^™  1-^*        ^.  ^°^'    ^^    ^'^^    fi"*    principles   of   art; 
K!S'^:M"''r^.*"^    sincerity.  "^   At   others  Si 
^rough      Mistaken  Identity,"  where  she  masquerades 
T.^^Z^f"'^^  *  '""  personality  stands  in  the  way^d 
SSZ.  „f%^-  «"PP'«^-      H«r   adventures   on   the 
borders  of  the  impersonal  are  helped  by  telling  pieces 
^  machinery.     Both  ^scenery  and  properties  are^red!^^ 
to   «i«  barest  essentials.      Pale  blue   curtains,   a   sky 
border  of  rich   mauve,   a  black  rostrum   for  coloured 
figures,  and  a  reddish-brown  carpet  give  the  impression 
of  a  room   restmg  m  space.       Black  velvet  curtains 
a  cherry  tree  and  a  bench  suggest  a  garden  hung  athwart 
eternity.     The  same  black  screen  and  a  simple  wooden 
structure  and  there  is  a  shrine  woven  out  of  the  infinite 
I  wish  Madame  Hanako  and  her  clever  players  could 
remam  in  London  always.    But  I  am  afraid  a  Japanese 
theatre  m  London  is  not  yet  possible.     8o  I  must  search 
elsewhere  for  my  ideal  actor.     With  luck  and  Providence 
I  may  find  the  Holy  of  Holies.  rroviaence 


THE  INNER  VOICE. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Eooist. 
Madam, 
On  page  404  of  The  Eqoist  I  r«ul  nf  fj,.  r        »r 
purpose  being  to  restrain  th.wtJ^i  ^*  ^""•'"  ^<»<».  "It" 

in  Uie  non-N^Dole^a  Tn«^  NapoW,  it  yet  flouririiM  aij 
stitutionaSy  S^aSe  ofSZ  ^"^  by  definition  o«,  J 

of  two  thousand  years  o?f^h"«^-    *  '  ""  '^ 

as  a  working  prindDle  with  ^h'y  T  "  .'.*"  «°^  «  powS 
article  of  wliK  forJ.  ">«  powerlew."  By  thi.,  md  th. 
hear  an  W  Voice  a^'havrth'-  ^  "f.'**"*?"'!  'hat  tho»  who 

phenomenon     TZn^  ^        '^^  ^^^  Cromwell  is  not  an  i«,l.ted 

and  Tthe  same  tTm^v«^"^,TS°«^''T>?"  o'^'^''""  ^  »>«*•»« 
of  thTir  rL?fT„  ^  hard-fisted  in  beating  down  the  enemien 

Omar    Jn^rSr^.^t''  "*'"#•""'  ?'"^h  Alchenaton,  th.  CUph 

proMh-n      Mf^„    r    *^*y"l  "without   fear  and  without  ■* 

§Uent    khnK^^,     r"*"'    ,?,"^^»    Adolphus,    WiUisni  the 

Abraham    Lin^n'.  ^™™.''«U  »  '"emy  Montrosi,  John  Zii., 

BoUvar      The~^,  ^""^    '""    «°™y    StonewaU    Jackson,  8i«». 

tinuJd  to  Intl^Lh"   "*^?  "'•y  *''«  '"*  should  not  b.  con- 

inS     cam/  IT^\  ^T  }''^\    *"»«  °^  those  whom  I  uune, 

defSedTut  i^J.""'*"'    '^*'>   "^   "^«<J    to   «*  their  o^-^ 

as  did   Nan^Ln       I  ""'  °*  ^^^  «»"«  ^  »"«h  an  utter  «»uh 

The  meS  Tm''''^  ""^  "'^  "  ^e  standard  of  efflei-Kj. 

bar  a  man7«J^  fS^P^'T ,  "P^^*  <*»'  "^ti""'*  defeat  do-nit 
oar  a  man  from  the  Valhalla  of  the  efficient. 

BaUard  V«la,  u.a.A. 8T»viiM  T.  BromBW.. 


■  i-i^.- 


THE  FEAB  OF  TRUTH. 
To  the  Bditor,  This  Egoist. 
Madam, 


I  am  ignorant  as  to  whether  or  not  your  journal  is  popnitr, 
1  would  lav  nddll  nn  .><.  u„- -L..,.-'  __j  »..  .  L..^ 


K,.*  T  —  *»""■-"■  as  «>  wDetner  or  not  your  journal  is  popiH«r, 
l^LiZ"^  l7  '^^/  ""  '^  heing  unpopular,  and  for  a  re««. 
applied   by   M.S.  Marsden  herself   in  her  leader  in  your  iMt 
X.\L    :  ""!?    '■      "  "  'he  crassest  stupidity  to  think  th»t  people 
S'!^^,.    .     '   •'"■   ""yth'ng   approaching   truth,"   and  yef  Tm 
?J^i    ^',   "iS"'"*  *^">  '«'•  »""  to  sMk  truth  and  to  .[wi 
ft       L     ?'  '='"  """^h  a  journal  ever  hope  to  be  populw! 
AS  for  the  deeply  ingrained,  but  concealed,  dislike  of  truth, 
my   own    theory    is   that    most    people   think    they   want  tnrth, 
out  when  it  comes  to  the  point  are  afraid  to  have  it.    1  btfw« 
they  are  genuinely  afraid  of  losing  their  moorings,  so  to  •p**'^ 
afraid   to   trust   themselves  to   themselves,   to  be  "a  I»w  usto 
themselves,"  afraid  to  go  out  alone  in  thought  prepared  to  f»te 
whatever  fact  may  premnt  itself  and  to  accept  any  condHBW 
that  may  show  itrolf  to  be  true— i.e.,  to  stand  the  tert  of  tn.1, 
to  »«  «o  ■•  far  as  they  can  ascertain.     They  have  an  iiuti«*i« 
fear  of  egoism.     They  think  it  means  giving  the  rein  to  w 
natural  man,"  and  they  have  an  uncomforUble  feeeling  »»• 
their  "  natural  man  "  would  rush  them  into  all  sort,  of  P""?"* 
excesses    and    immoralities    (to    grant    them    the   '"'"')•.       jj 
seem    to   hold    in   reality— though   often   unconsciously— '»  .J*" 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  original  sin  :  "  Man  is  by  nature  eni, 
'  The    heart    is  deceitful    above    aU    things,    and    d«H|«»^ 
wicked,"    "There    is    none   righteous;    no,    not   one.      ■*''?j!i 
I.   not   only    the    pious,    llie    profeMional    religious,   who  O"" 
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theM  doctrinesj  in  some  form  or  other  thev  are  h«lH   K„  tu 
,hole  bevy  of  the  moral,   the   humamtarTJ,  the   "i^^.i''" 
AU  such  persons  are  afraid  of  givini,  thnir  ♦hr,n„i,*lr^  .l '. 
„,„«  the  rein,   afraid   for  themsehfe.  and   Li^^aJ^rl/*^" 
,e.t  their  neighbo.^,  daring  the  feat.Thould  .h^keXtounr 
UoM  of   established    conventions    and    well-sea«.nBH    ,..„,?? 
MWtom  these  faint-heart,  dare  not  meddrwUh* thTi:^'^ 
(the  »cred  may  be  defined  as  something  bigger  thari  o^lf 
wnething  self-exutent  and  not  undenrtocS,  an  expWionTh»; 
,.ii,  to  explain  but  must  be  reverenced)   in  any  Tftl'To,^' 
•   ^th"m.  """      '^°  *"'  ''«'«'«  the  persecS 

Few  of  the  unknown,  a  craving  for  something  to  cling  to 
.  deaply-ingramed  reverence  for  fhe  sacred,  all  this  bars  th« 
resdv  acceptance  of  truth^f  y,hlt  ..-and'  is  the  expCt  on 
of  tlie  commotion  set  up  when  any  old-estabUshed  "tnib" 
i«qiie»tioned.  wum 

therefore  how  is  it  possible  that  a  journal  could  be  popular 
which  poMesses  no  reverence  for  anything  in  the  world  or  out 
„(il;  which  has  no  we  for  shut  doors,  safe  harbours,  protec?^ 
coie.,  established  institutions,  or  any  other  refuge  for^ 
timid  and  hnmble  in  mind  ? 

Catbesink  Wood. 

DERIVATIONS. 
To  the  Editcn-,  Thb  Eooibt. 
Uadah, 

Miss  Marsden  says  "  speech  is  used  to  dismiisii  thnn^ht  •• 
list  way  litUe  diplomat.  T,aieyrand,Tp,^Te  same'^^^  • 
"Speech  was  given  to  man  by  Ood,"  he  was  wont  tn  «L  *^„ 
hid.  his  thoughts,"  but  I  kiall'the  fl"  for  the  Se  rf 
giuig  amusing  information  and  not  as  a  reproach  to  Mi« 
M|«den  for  saying  what  has  been  said  before.  She  mav 
reiterate  greater  men   than    Talleyrwid   without     ts    reflectina 

We^rj-;^L-ch?hetnTo-Tin^Te%^  ^f^ 

jtiv'tr  ^"ocrtUmtrv-.  -ief!"e«  H"4F^^ 

l^arsden  may  see,  sometimes,  t^h^ottZ^uZ^TZ 

z'^1  f  dirv^i"  «r,e— f«- L-w^,"'^*  - 

C.  U. 


- -^  4e3 
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WHY   WB   ARE  MOaAt. 

To  iU  Editor,  Thb  Eooist. 
Madam, 

""p,"   says   Henrv's   FW^?    ."^  I  Christian  not  to  irritate 
"^es  that  ChrisUi^  dn7v  ^.    ?;  Book,    and   Mis.   Marsden 

'kedominated      Ido  not  s^hoi!  "dominant,"  the  worm,  arl 

b^  derived  from  fear  riaal^^es"         *'  ""'"''"''  '"  *'''''  '""'*'  °»° 

Alton,  Cumberiand.  Caldwbll  Harpxib. 


J^^SUAU.  H«I,PH^  Of  TRUTH,  Mn.   C0UBN08  ! 

^oaefid.Vor.Tm  Egoist. 
Madam, 

'■<^^.  "nearlv°wi""'"«-'''!£™^'  di«,u»io„  with  Mr.  John 
:J'|';  *hile  het  ™rawU„g"w*^r'  '"'I**'"     ^  "»  -^ewherS 

««.di.torts%hrt™?h°ihurhirmi^H'T  ""•:.  ^«  "P-tThim: 
k»  answer  mv  quertioAs  T..  »  1  to  evidence  and  neglects 
^  he  closei  his  rniTi^  '^t^.'"'  "H  '''»  ""t^  hy  slewing 
"»•  he  informs^iL  thtt  h.?.°"-  i"  P*""*'"*  hi,%ualifi,S! 
ywnyniDus  with  svS^nath*  T  ',*..  ?",?"*"  *'"'  R"««an  is 
t'^ent  by  .motl^'^v-J^i,  ]  ~"^''  ''.'"  'he  latter  part  of  the 
g.  but  i.r.teld  rwurSl  Mi'"?^' ^'"""""u"*  '"  imtruthfiS^ 
ff^;  to  the  necessaT troth  ™n„"™''\*i""  "«  "»y  holP 
f?*,liiin  turn  to  Tb.  bT^  ?"  ?"»"*  ""^  Russian  syniathv 
fk  Review  ■■VTJ^°°»'«flr«^bor„  in  Ameri<iTTJ^e 
yAfe„nder  S.  Kaun      Th5  »"?^,  "^ J' ^nte-Bellum  Russia" 
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COBBBSPONDEKOE 


mSE  beginning  of  the  New  Year  will  serve  as  a 
i-     sufficient  apology  for  steting  afresh  the  ambi- 
tions  of  this  journal  and  detailing  what  one 
coMiders  to  be  its  unique  and  supremely  important 
task:  one  for  the  execution  of  which  we  can  see  no 
eridence  of  minds  other  than  our  own  being  forth- 
coming.   There  are,  we  very  wiUingly  admit,  men 
of  almost  infinitely  greater  attainments  in  "  scholar- 
y,    and  for  such  a  task  as  oura  "  scholars  "  must 
of  necessity  be  the  untiring  hodmen  :  the  willing  and 
duected  servants.     But  of  minds  possessing  the  cold 
murage  which  can  go  forward  and  advance  up  t«  and 
ttrough  those   mirages   of   flame   and  rage  as  they 
appear  on  the  hither  side  :  but  which  prove  but  echoes 
0  a  weak  thm  sound  when  they  are  traversed :   of 
uch  minds  the  appearance  is  rare.     When  they  do 
W^ar  they  find   their   own   work,  and   that   work 
a^omphshcd  establishes  a  new  era.     After  they  art 
Sm  ff  a'^^'T^  minda-mind^  of  a  diifertrnt 

iZ  rl  ^T^'^^'  «P«»  ^^^  Kn«  they  have  laid 
Zl\  J  '^^^^  '""^^^^  *1»«°  ^^^^  invaluably 
XnttT''^  ^^"^  ^•"'  P^To^Jew  will  become 
CsT  '^f  ^^'"^-  ^°  ^*  ^'^^  ^'  ^°^&  «'ter  "  The 
itha,L  ^'.''**=°"^«attingofthepast.  Meanwhile 

ml  Z  T''"'  T^  ^  ^"'  i"-*<l'^PP«d  in  all  acces- 
«»ntial       ';';^J.«™«d  only  with  the  one  thing 

ttendfi^l.  r'  !  '  *®^'  ^  *^«  a'"^"  <»  those 
JgoisJs^  ..^r  ^"^  ^'"^  ^°"»1^  *°  ««y  th«t  "  The 
^  prav  tLtTi.    •*"*"  ""^  ^"  ^^'^^  ^^  »"  willing 

wie  .tupafaotwM  of~Th«  Word. 
Oai-  "         •         •         • 

'no'te  a  mist^ft. :  not  b«K!an.*  mm  uk  wordt 


"I    AM." 

By  Doha  MABsmir. 


to  deceive; not  even  because  words  incUne  by  capacity 
to  deception  and  are  the  natural  baeis  of  Civilisation : 
the  moculators  of  axen's  powers  with  the  debilitatini? 
serum  of  "  Culture  " ;  not  because  they  can  be  used 
and  are  used,  as  readily  for  ends  of  diplomacy  tw  of 
frankness;  for  hiding  motives  as  much  as  for  reveal- 
ing ihem,  for  alluring  and  deceiving  as  much  as  for 
guiding  and  illuminating.       One  could  not  reason- 
ably object  to   the   surface-deceits   of   word»  which 
make  possible   those   ends  of   deception   ralere  and 
masters  require  in  their  difBcult  task  of  governing  a 
wayward  animal.     Words  are  good  for  those  who  use 
them  when  they  subserve  according  to  design  •  If  the 
detign  IS  to  deceive  well  and  good:   a  good  instru- 
ment is  one  which  performB  the  operation— whatever 
It  may  be-to  which  it  is  set.     And  those  who  will 
the  end  wUl  also  the  means :  those  who  extol  Civili- 
sation and  Culture  may  not  deciy  in   words  their 
powere  of   deception.      Wor    will    those    who    c«m 
^othmg  for  either  civilisation  or  culture.      Since 
deception  is  the  human  way  of  the  strong  with  the 
weak,  the  ways  of  culture  and  civilisation  are  the 
natural  human  way  of  the  strong  with  the  weak.  And 
long  It  Tnll  continue  to  be.     As  long  as  there  is  inter- 
play of  intelligences  of  unequal  degrees  of  power, 
the  verbal  deception,  which  in  the  bulk  oonstituter 
civilisation  and    culture,   will  continue.      Qnly  . 
dwamer:   a  dunoe:  could  seriously  expect  it  to  be 
otherwi«.    To  civili«,,  to   break  in  a  iwiahiitiant 
animal  by  words  ie  an  exceedin^y  olffror  ruse,  the 
way  of  men  having  onoe  been  intelligent  enough  to 
muBtf  r  they  will  never  lightly  forego.     The  deoep- 
tive  element  in  sound;  which  is  the  basis  of  oiviliiL 
tion  and  culture,  was  "  then  in  tiie  beginning  "  • 
before  the  element  of  truth,  in  fact.     The  allurinir 
and  deceptive  function  of  liviny  «mnd8  are  more 
^ndamantal  than  their  expositoiy.    Song  h  older 
thaa  speech :  cant  is  more  v«netabJ«  than  truth,  «ui 
only  a  dnnn  will  toqteot  tii*  taiamr  to  W  >h.»J»~^ 
because  til*  laiJW  hM  anivwL      Tha  ^m,  iatmM# 


..■"■V 
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together  and  side  by  side :  and  it  is  merely  in  the  "  set " 
of  things  that  the  fonner  should  bare  proved  itself  in  the 
sequel  to  be  the  standby  of  the  more  intelligent,  because 
the  less  intelligent  are  less  open  to  the  appeal  of  the 
latter.    If  this  were  all  and  the  sitnatioB  were  covered  by 
the  categories  of  "deliberate  deceivers"  and  "unwit- 
tingly d'eceived  "  there  would  be  little  to  be  said  :  for 
these  we  shall  have  as  long  as  we  have  dunces  and  clever 
men.    Not  for  any  of  these  things  is  language  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  fungus  which  has  fastened  itself  around 
the  promising  human  growth.    As  long  as  language  is  a 
servant  and  under  control  it  may  be  the  servant  of  whom- 
soever can  make  it   such:   deceivers   and  masters  and 
any.     If  words  occupied  the  position  of  servants  even 
m  relation  only  to   a  few— to  "tyrants",    the    situa- 
tion  might  be   left   with   equanimity  and   satisfaction. 
It  IS  because  words  have  developed  into  a  "  Culture  " 
and  grown  masters  of  all  and  servants  of  none  that  the 
danng  and   explorative  tendency  of  intelligence  over- 
comes   defensive    and    insists    on    bringing    down    the 
dominating   Verbal    Architecture.      Had   not   the    Holy 
words  become  exasperating,  domineering,  insulting,  in- 
vested  with   Authority   and   claiming   eminence    above 
their  creators,  demanding  worship  from  them  as  their 
supreme    God    and    Good    they    could    comfortably    be 
accepted  as  "  good  "  to  deceive  and  "  good  "  to  expound. 
But  they  have  changed  from  being  instruments  capable 
of  being  used  into  awesome  magicians,   genii,   spirits, 
invested  with  a  potency  above  anything  apparently  in 
the  possession  of  their  "  users."     They  have  become  the 
Great  Unknown  whose  powers  men  fear.     Their  origins 
have  been   lost   through  the   great  multitude   of  their 
begetters  :  "line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here 
a  httle,  there  a  little,"  they  have  inherited  a  mountain 
of    accretions    so    thickly   pressed    that    not    even    the 
acutest  mmd  makes  headway  towards  the  unravelling  of 
their  casual  and  humble  genesis.    Words  without  tallies 
other  than  "Sacred  Mysteries"  make  the  bulk  of  the 
subject-matter  of   the   learned' s  disputations.     By  the 
very  virtue  of  their  lost  meanings  they  have  attained  to 
the  heights  and  prestige  and   command:  left  limitless 
by  the  bonds  of  sense  which  comprehension  sets,  they 
have  floated  away  into  the  wide  blue  Empyrean  where 
as   "Absolutes"   they  dweU.     Only  by  laughter— that 
gurgle  of  impishness  :  by  the  incorrigibly  untutored  self- 
assertiveness  of  the  uninoculated  have  men  saved  their 
souls,  half  alive,  from  the  complete  domination  of  words. 
Laughter  and  the  spirit  of  mockery  apart,  and  we  should 
have  been  flat  on  our  faces  before  them  lost  in  submie- 
sion  and  adoration.     Instinctively  the  human  animal  has 
taken  on  the  habit  of  laughter  as  a  means  of  defence  and 
set  on  the  Ridiculous  to  dog  the  Sublime. 

Laughter,  like  most  of  the  distinguishing  human 
developments,  clothes  (in  women),  weapons  (against 
stronger  animals),  is  defensive.  And  so  has  speech 
become  m  its  developed  form  of  "  Culture  "  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  governors.    Thus  far  these  all  represent  triumphs 
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the  profane  :  the  masters  of  menr'  And  this  I-**  ^ 
creation  :  this  wjiting-maid  of  men,  has  beooml  in  !^*^ 
with  Authority  as  Lord  Master  and  BegettTr  ^.7^**,'' 
own  acquiescence :  "  In  the  beginninir  was  thp  w  t.  " ' 
the  Word  was  G<. J  "  a.ey  wflfTy.  Vo'bltt  11:1^ "'' 
to  reduce  it  to  ita  function  of  instrument  is  thp  .!»1™' 
chisement  of  the  human  kind  :  the  imminent  npV  ^" 
tion  of  its  next  re«!h  in  power  ^^  «•«'• 
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of  mtelligence.  There  is  a  sense,  however,  in  which 
words  do  not  represent  inteUigence  at  aU  :  they  represent 
hmitation  and  failure  of  intelligence  :  they  are  merely 
mistakes  and  perpetuated  errors.  Speech  which  is  the 
fount  of  a  "  mystery  "  ;  speech  that  is  out  of  hand,  which 
IS  authoritative,  holy  and  sacred,  which  it  is  a  blasphemy 
»  to  impugn;  which  deceives  all  and  imposes  on  all;  which 
acute  minds  debate  for  thousands  of  years  and  find  no 
due  to,  this  is  that  creation  of  human  stupidity,  failure, 
and  impotence  which  at  its  mature  growth  develops  into 
a  monster  which  ravens  on  its  creators :  its  victims.  It 
becomes  a  magic  mesh  which  neither  screens  nor  lights 
up  the  mind,  but  only  stupefies.  The  spectacle  of  the 
human  mtelligence  with  aU  that  which  it  has  otherwise 
atUined  lying  helplessly  puzzled  and  perplexed  before 
Its  own  creation  is  the  one  irony  of  human  atchievement 
•       •       »       » 

_  No!  The  trying  of  issues  with  the  forms  of  language 
18  the  next  great  task  of  human  explorative,  power- 
evidencing,  enfranchising  genius  because  words  in  one 
half  of  their  activities  have  grown  great  and  clinj^ed 
hijsh  to  secure  all  the  heavenly  seats.  They  ate  to  be 
torn  down  :  high  a*  they  stand,  high  and  secure,  guarded 
with  the  Halo  of  the  Sacred  and  Holy  from  the  touch  of 


Words  working  by  their   "Mystery"  throu<,h  ^    . 
fears  have  acquired  the  power  to  deflect  men  ffiT> 
strongest  desires:  to  divorce  them  from  their  IZ^Z 
instinct.    The  "coming  to  oneself"  :  the  recoS^lg'o, 

the  progress  from  "consciousness"  to  "selfpmw 

Tn:^^^\'^'''  f-^^  -PO-ible.  *Ven  CeX!; 
enabled  to  know  only  as  much  of  themselves  as  the  imT 
tenance  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sacred  Word  renS 
permissible  :  not  much  that  is.  What  is  called  "tT 
consciousness  is  an  addled  affair  :  a  bogus  versior„f 
men's  motives  which  imposes  on  themselves  and  which  a 
genmne  self-consciousness  caa  replace  only  after  the 
shattenng  of  the  adverse  influence  which  works  ince, 
santly  against  it.  Before  self-consciousness  accurately 
can  maJte  a  beginning,  the  Verbal  Age  in  which  the  Word 
IS  unbndled,  rampaat,  mysterious  and  so  paramount  murt 
have  felt  the  beginnmg  of  the  end. 

To   dissect   the   language,    to    assess   the   amount  of 
validity  m  its  current  forms  does  not  necessarily  imply 
Its  abolition  or  even  to  any  overwhelming  extent  its 
substitution      It  18  enough  if  psychology  pronounce,  a 
valuation   of    the    existing   forms :    shows   how   this  is 
elliptical,    that    redundant,    this    unlimited,    that   ub- 
warranted  or  inverted.     It  wiU  then  be  possible,  upon 
bemg  presented  with  a   "problem"   to  show  at  what 
pomt  in  the  grammatical  form  the  leakage  of  sense  is 
located.       Philosophical     "problems"     will    transmute 
automaticaUy  into  grammatical  leakages.    In  fact,  gram- 
matical form  reduced  to  maniable  limits  by  psychology 
will  entail  as  a  first  consequence  the  scrapping  of  tie 
verbal  conundrums  which  constitute  existing  philosophy. 
Philosophers  hitherto  have  been  not  lovers  of  words,  but 
humble  followers  of  tradition,  fascinated  by  its  labyrin- 
thme  errors.     The  problems  of  their  Metaphysics,  their 
Psychology,    their  Ethics,    their  Beligions,   have  been 
nothmg  more  than  the  outcrops  of  faults  inherent  in  the 
speech  they  used.    The  knots  have  been  bom  of  the  fonn 
of  the  questions  and  have  been  unwittingly  placed  there 
by  the  very  species  of  enquirers  who  later  become  so 
puzzled  to  find  out  their  significance. 

Philosophy  is  doomed  to  sterility  as  long  as  it  is  b»«ed 
uxwn  unapprehended  words  and  acknowledged  enigmas 
which  keep  its  activities  widely  divided  from  the  currents 
of  vital  interests. 

Out  of  befoozling  sound  not  even  the  finest  brainoan 
spin  anyfhihg  save  folly:  its  energies  turn  to  foolishness 
to  match  the  stuff  it  works  in.  The  human  brain  can 
work  to  fruitful  purpose  only  when  it  is  set  to  ply  about 
unages  which  have  sprung  into  vivid  form  in  the  human 
consciousness  :  it  is  at  home  only  in  that  aura  of  images 
which  is  thrown  off  from  the  living  "  I "  and  to  which 
men  have  given  the  title  of  "  The  World."  Set  to  tune 
with  Heaven— that  conceptual  verbal  kingdom— the  brsin 
petrifies  into  stupidity. 

•  •  •  • 
We  have  already  inveighed  against  the  oonoeptual 
Substantive :  often  doubtless  to  the  bewilderment  of  our 
readers.  This  particular  grammatical  form  was  giv"" 
pre-eminence  in  discredit  because  under  its  agis,  Vert)»l 
Authority  had  moved  furthest  towards  absolute  com 
mand.  The  Bubstaatival  concepts  representing  the 
abstract  vices  and  virtues  have  secured  the  main  control 
of  conduct :  they  represented  the  sum-total  of  Good  sM 
Evil,  and  could  clinch  every  argument  to  the  favour  « 
the  Mysteries.  But  not  merely  this  ancient  foe  »« 
conceptual  substantive,  but  grammatical  forms  in  ^ 
every  variety:  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  verb,  •'''^ 
ittterjection,  prepoeition  and  conjunction:  the  •"'^ 
schaiae  of  accidence  and  syntax  all  alike  require  tow 
brought  under  the  psychological  scalpel  before  pnuo- 


lophy  can  make  its  first  forward  step.    Onlv  aft«r  >..™„ 
«complished  this  first  preliminary  l^bour^c^j,  ^v,*"^? 
0,  it,  childish  problems  and  get^S^t^TLrbuL'L:^ 
psychology.    When  it  is  done,  however  the  nmKioir    * 
Ve"  and  ;;Time,"  of  •'Caus:''';n^X't '' 
and  the     True  ";  of  the  antithetical  twins  "  8,.»l,^f^ 
aid  Objective/'  "Sensual  and  sSrituaJ^"  '<&      j 
Heal,"  "Appearance  and  Thing-inS  "  will  Jv!!^  '".*' 
^  their  proper  mecUum  of  ^hi/^^l/iTJreS: 
preferential  favour  or  disfavour  for  particular  fo^^Z 
to  no  purpose:  aU  euch  ar»  doomed  to  end  in  Winrl^ 
There  exists  for  instance  at  the  present  mom  j^'alSv 
wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  nammZincT  *     ^ 
.™  in  this  form  or  that,  but  itZl'Z^S'tJ^^ 
repugnances  and  preferencea-havinir    no  X,„Kf        ^ 
.derable  influence  in  the  shaping  ^?a.^eutrwrit^^: 
styles   but  of  philosophical  influence  being  abSeTv 
d.  Naturally  so,  sonce  these  aurface-adii.Rtlr^f    u  ■   ^ 
based  upon  revolt  rather  than  u^rcoSrehZ^*'  ^T^ 
represent  merely  one  trend  in  the  oou^  of^  n  T',     7 
swing   wluch  constantly  «««.  fo^^olyrti"^  ^ 

etit'odSJ;  ^grt;"thrur^r^^^^ 

the«ubstantiye-any  substantive,  abstract^rrncrSe 
-represents  the  generaUsing  procees  in  V f.- ^°T^  ' 
degree  than  the  adjective-  it  ^nm^l,  I  ^'^^'"' 

abstract  foim  of  s^e^  to  ^^^h^h«  .  °**""  *"  **■« 
™re  commonly  giW^  "  TO  BP  -'  f  ^™!  ''"'""'^  '" 
Much  an  abstrJct^n^m  away  fSm  fv""***"""'  ^^  " 
forces  as  is  the  absolute  '"sEma  ''%Ts"^i'^''J^^« 
mn  more  dangerous  pitfaU  for  >,  "  f,  ""!!*!^  .*" 
pMIo^phers  than'the  co^^^  oSLaSrsSalSd"Ti 

:r,:::;rheVr-„TaS7  ^^ir^-^--  - 

««iy  to  denosTtT.  hL>i^^"**     clap-trap:  returning 
Every  fo™  of  the  veSr^H  "^  ""^^^^^l^"  conmidmms 
■P  to  thrfirst  n«rZ  f  '^^^  *''**  '^'"^  "  Wtched 

f»Me«  an    he  ™rlKTf  ^1  °""^  "^^ '"'  inferential,  and 

«co«pal*e;t7"a^f^:^r^'^f  tlf  5.4"  ^'^  '"''*"-' 
eertainty  which  exi«t.  K^  •  '.  ""  difference  as  to 
^pression  betwe^^*',>*77°  ""'^^^^  '^^  first-hand 
imr"  that ;.     4    ?.*"'     knowledge  "  and  mere  "  reason- 

■I.  feel  fh»  ;™        L  ^7<'<*«»o  !   tis  we  musicians  know  " 

4lt„^rg^Twfth"'L*^T''"'^-  .""^^^^ 

^' not  is  ellinS  Z?  Every  sentence  which 

'ii'l'  the  cu8tom^„,rl      P^P^^ibn  as  the  ellipsis 

"m.  ^henlty'^'TT^T  Its  be^g^ 
^^o  of  it  movW  "     T  "^^'"•'l  ^  '""'*°  "I  have  the 
"^tlwwical  oontnvfn.         ^  of  course,   by  means  of 
'k«*itmove7whir»*.P'^T.  ^^  ""J^"  «•«  i^<^ 

Jr*'"'  Pu^&iiiTf^  f^*  hearsay-some  other 
i^y  oymTZ^Tl"'^'^  »' ««•  <«  »«*  other  images 
''«t»  of  this  one  *"  *°  counter-balance  Se 

*«  independent  ^^^if  Proportion  as  it  becomes 
•"'loping  «,mn^),  "^    detached    in    form    fwm    ihe 

Thennr,.    .y  *  passing  image. 

-^CSs^fZ*  °*  "'^'*.  "  '^«'"«'  o*  knowledge  " 
"•^  "To  tao^.^^r'^'*"!^  «•"»"■  " KnowledS  " 
'^"»th.  ^e  l!r  '*.'>fJ*7'thout  oounterparts:  oon- 
"^^  to  ''Imoww"' "'''^,?/°™  ^^'°^  ^°«W  cop. 

IJ 'eel,"  and  ofViT^T^la.  ^°^  "*  *°™  corresponds 
^bnt  Z-V'^t^\^'^^"  ^-W.  felt  is 
S^n^nientarilv  L    '~***»«  thus  and  thus;  ♦.«.,  "I" 

"*  ™«  t'»«»»y  of  ejd§*M»ce  :  idle  <inea- 


SS.ateJ'^inrS  la  "'•'•'"-«'  '^  ^^ 
Philosophical  unfowLgoTthe^^?'  T"^""-  ^^  "»• 
tion  with  very  definite  imLr«  "Tl™  ^^^^J^  connec- 
ceed  to  ask,  "  What  do  tT^     I  know,"  and  then  pro- 

If  we  consider  what  we  do  mZ  1'"  ^""^'^  ^°-''" 
we  realise  it  is  "I  fee!  *?,  when  we  say  "I  know  " 

ticnlar  degree  of  clearness  d«fin,f  i  *"     .   '^  '"*'"  *  P*r- 
The  habit  of  speX  whil^**^^  ^^  **~°8'y- 

lesser  degree  of  ceXi^ty'^^'A^^l-^fTh  ***•  ^^^  " 
really  tends  to  invert  thernnr^LT      ^^»i"I  know  " 

compounds   confuriSi     as  T«.   ^  °*  ^°.*  "^^  '^"^^y 
making  antitheses  of  "heart  anH^^r.^^™   ^^^bit  of 
intellect,"    "feelina-   and^        ^^ff^'       intuition  and 
existed  some   Sr^Z  i^ZT^\  ^   '^'"''^^   '^-^ 
than  that  of  distinctness    '^I„Sl    ^*^.r'»  ^^"'^  °ther 
being  accorded  an  ^ount  o^aTteT'    '°'  '"^**"*"''  '" 
"faculty"  of  the  mind  L  a  mod«^  k^  *'u*  ^^^^ 
extremely  misleading     Sies^^H      ^^^"^"P^y  ^hich  is 
of  metaphyeicians  during  nea^^  tT".,!*^'^" '»*'°"'" 
would  have  been  spared  h^^f  u^"*'  ih°">«^d  years 
outset  that  in  the  gr^m,f^  'J  *  "^  observed  at  the 
predicate  there  e^steTT^^!  ?'  /°.™'  "*  ««''J«''t  and 
what  was  a  mei?  teSi^d"  t       *  t«'°Pt*tion  to  see  in 
^plying  separar":;t^fer''   ^P'^*"'  %  distinctness 
does  not  describe  "an"  Sfvitv  ^t  J*'^  i°'  ^'^''^' 
sub  ect  as  it  produces  onTnlii^  '         •^'"^'^  describes  the 
purpose  is  to  particX^JlthT^    !i!^  ""*»"•    '^^  ^^'b's 
which  for  the'rm":;:rirswnfe*r  "'  *'^  "  '  "  """^^ 
*       *       »       » 
Consider  the   term    "  T  "   «-       .^t^, 
other  languages  S™  to  it     If  ^^T'^^'^'  *°™"'  ^^"^ 
unit-the  oXii^      *ffli;--    " '*  **"«  «>8n  of  the  living 

life.  It  stanino^^^syt^'-rr  °^  ^*«  4 

for  "  I  feel  "."j  Uy^  >•  .^V\r^,,L,  ^ ,"»  conscious  "  : 
fuU  comiotation  of  "  I  am  '^'^  r  ^^.  ^  ^"'"^es  the 
made  twice,  as  is  the  phraee  "I  exZ"  11^*?k*T'^;°" 
equivalents  "I  feel"  and^^  *     f^^  ***«  ^^her 

we  allow  "  am,"  "feel  ^"  J /?°'*'-       Anything  which 

the  "I"  has  ^reat  kssei^V^Cr  ne:°r'"°*'' 
meaning  which  the  "I"  h^ot    in  fL  ^^  l"^"  °° 

V^^.nT'^  "•■■"•- '»™""'S5.   ■  ""'• 


teaee^M  iri„J^  CJiZ  ""'"P^nensive  expression  of  axi« 

trTn^wirSiS  ft  cS  ""k  ''Tn'^'  *°  -«-^= 

of   images   whlTit  c«°ZJ^"oit  *t^'t  rt^ 
"stream  of  life"  anHs^fK-  .^"^  **"«!' ■    the 

streazT  Ilf"  I '^iJii^Mf"^""  f^^  ^'"^  in  the 

"Wn^M"      J  ii.       "'.'''"des  the  one  looking  out  on  a 

World     and  the  entire  "  WnHH "  Jf  i„»u        ^  * 

this  whether  "I"  be  Ttree    orl  J       ^''  °"*  °°-*°«* 

To?  'L"^  «'.«^^' i«.  -  ti:  wtiZn'th^'^'-t 

v^"^?e^-^"^W-re-£5?^^^^^ 

"in;er^'i.ti,*^rr*P-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

hi  the  "l^    ^      *"  ''°*  the  product  of  and  exist  only 
tiflc^^lUontST-rny-ri  on  "^"^  ""'^ 

'  W"  CZ^^  ""*'  P".^'"^*'  ''«°^  of  the^scientis^l 
k1*^i«  ^jT**'^.  "^*°»  ^^  ""V  hope  to  call  out  from 
himself  and  for  himself  a  more  dear  Ld  fnUim«e  E 
he  had  «i  the  rs«,lt  of  t*e  smaller  effort :  froTwS  leM^ 


m 
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tHHtnAM  ot  hhtfsetf.  TKua  the  progrws  of  scienctt  is  btf» 
the  expanding  of  tho  "  I "  :  of  the  World  of  images 
which  we  call  the  scieatist'g  soul.  And  all  that  which 
we  call  the  objective  world  are  but  so  many  patterns 
and  chords— auras— thrown  out  by  the  "I"  itself.  The 
difference  between  my  "  World "  and  this  plant's 
"  World  "  is  a  dilference  not  in  "  a  "  World  common  to 
us  both,  but  between  me  and  the  plant.  Our  worlds? 
We  each  grow  out  own  1 

•  •  *  *  .  ..i  <a.V,  .,,ti, 
So  much  for  the  world  and  spirit— if  "I"  am  spirit. 
And  so  much  for  the  Sensual  and  Spiritual.  In  pro- 
portion as  "I"  am,  as  "I"  live,  I  likewise  "sense"  all 
and  everything  possible  to  me.  The  flow  of  images  in 
the  "I"  is  as  full  and  rapid  as  it  may  be,  i.e.,  as  "I" 
can  produce.  That  is,  the  more  I  am,  the  more  sensual 
I  am.  Whether  that  means  more  spiritual  too,  must  be 
left  to  those  who  have  not  yet  decided  whether  or  no 
they  mean  to  make  "spiritual"  synonymous  with 
"verbal."  Should  they  do  so,  that  would  make  a  dif- 
ference between  Spiritual  and  Sensual  which  could  forth- 
with be  translated  as  Vital  and  Verbal  respectively.  And 
so  too  the  antithesis  between  ' '  Appearance  and  the 
Thing-in-itself  "  between  "Appearance  and  Reality." 


When  Kaat  was  chasing  tha«  "a":  that  reaiitv  t, 
neath  experience :  which  he  called  "  Thing-in-itsd?-  u 
was  like  a  cat  trying  to  catch  the  shadow  of  its  ow  tJii' 
He  was  deluded  by  the  shadows  cast  by  the  lieht    ♦ 
grammar  shining  strongly  from  behind  him    His  n^ 
m  regaj'd  to  it  could  be  easily  unravelled  by  folio*." 
up  the  error  which  secured  its  chance  of  slippina  in 
account  of  the  redundant  verb  in  "  I  am,"  an  error  which 
has  grown,  none  the  less  grown  to  almost  untamable 
proportions  by  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  inferential  fom 
of  the  third  person:  i.e.,  when  "am"  has  become  "i»." 
"I  am  .     .     ."  means  "I— affected  so  and  so  "     Therp 
could  be  no  affection  if  the  "I"  were  not  there  to  be 
affected.    But  by  the  time  the  verb  form  progresses  from 
"  am  "  to  "  is,"  it  has  acquired  an  independence  «f  its 
own:    become   complete    without   a    subject:   with   an 
mnocent-appearing   "there"    to   fill   in  the  gap     The 
conundrum   of    "  Thing-in-itself "   could   be   put    thus 
What  do  we  feel  when  we  don't?  "  or,  "  What  is  thew 
felt  we  don't  feel?"  or,   "What  is   there  when  there 
isn  t  ?  '     Kant  replies  "  Something  very  deep  and  pro- 
found:   somethmg  more  real  than  the  meet  real-  the 
Thmg-m-itself."    The  genuine  verbal  philosopher ' " 
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VIEWS    AND    COMMENTS. 


THERE  is  a  Hmit  to  all  things.     The  limit  of  men's 
capacity   for   repeated   impressions   is   very   soon 
reached.     Already  the  war,  though  as  yet  it  has 
lasted  only  eix  months,  has  become  an  institution  like 
the  weather.     As  a  dominating  Christmas  theme  even 
with  the  Muaic-Halls  it  has  fallen  far  short— as  far  as  one 
has  opportunity  to  judge,  that  is.     Which  is  hard  luck 
for  those  who  had  counted  on  seeing  all  the  world  in  the 
light  of  a  baleful  reaction  to  the  Kaiser.    We  are  not  all 
having  our  heads  blown  off,  not  all  in  trenches  or  bar- 
racks.    We  are  snugly  at  home:  just  the  same  sort  of 
individuals  we  were  before  the  first  of  August :  requiring 
to  be  amused  and  interested  just  the  same.     Hence,  if 
anything  could  arouse  one  out  of  the  semi-torpor  induced 
by  a  bad  cold,  some  other  things,  and  the  writing  of  this 
article,  it  is  the  threat  to  put  us  all  on  an  intellectual  diet 
of  "Thought  as  thought  by  the  Allies,"  with  pure  un- 
diluted English  thought  as  a  staple.    One  might  as  well 
become  an  exile  as  be  compelled  to  fare  off  the  tepid 
stewed  mush  which  passes  current  as  thinking  to-day  in 
England.  The  Germans  are  virile  and  their  virility  comes 
out  '"n  their  thinking.    Incisive,  penetrating,  there  is  the 
memory  of  an  edge  felt  somewhere  left  even  when  they 
are  dull.     And  when  they  are  not  dull !     Stimer  was  a 
i3erman,  bora  a»d  I»«rie4  in  BotKb.       Of  coarse  the 


mitted.  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  rest  would  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  people  scarcely  with  their  lives. 

That  of  course  is  prophecy,  but  it  is  very  safe  prophecy. 
Kecruitmg  of  the  emotional  aort  requires  so  much  cant 
that  m  a  situation  obviously  serious,  the  use  of  it  is 
distressing.  One  becomes  irritated,  hearing  the  Goveni- 
ment  who  have  made  a  war  on  their  own  responsibility, 
who  have  been  given  caHe  blanche  by  the  nation,  in  orier 
that  unhampered,  they  may  be  able  to  prosecute  the 
work  successfully,  trying  to  shift  their  responsibility 
upon  slender  shoulders  which  have  already  much  to  bear 
as  things  are,  but  which  will  be  ready  to  do  their  part  if 
caUed  upon  senously.  If  men  are  wanted  let  the  Govem- 
ment  demand  them.  This  obviously  is  their  task  and 
concern  and  ho  others. 


Anglieh  can  only  gather  there  was  a  German  Nietzsche : 
something  a  little  more  flashy  and  possessing  con 
Biderably  less  "edge." 


All  which  sounds  cross.  Aad  a  croes  comfortable 
civilian  may  not  now  make  himself  heard !  It  muat  be 
the  rffect  of  Mr.  Churchill's  "Baby-killers  of  Scar- 
borough "  effort.  What  an  effusion  !  As  though  this  war 
was  a  gane  with  rules  to  it— other  than  such  rules  as  wiU 
wu».  Eve '.  a  comfortable  civilian  will  feel  none  too  safe 
***JW  »  ^fe*  ""ore  such  fatuous  utterances.       And  the 

ToMa"  draws  the  moral  from  thia  East-coaat  visita- 
tion, that  the  eligible  young  men  who  have  not  yet 
offered  to  enlist  for  service  must  do  so  now. 
Otherwise  the  responsibility  for  the  devaatation 
of  the  country,  if  it  be  devastated,  will  rest 
on  then!  Such  oooi  impudence  as  they  try 
on  this  lo«t«ti«ri«t  populace!  The  responsibility 
will  reel  a*4  viU  yrowptlar  be  attached  where  it 
b«»«»«»-«0  <*•  "  9»y«h»wrt."  If  the  safety  of  England 
deHUa4»  ««r«  •«»,  dslngr  in  Meeting  it  is  a  blunder  ot 
meh  itngtilMk  <m  their  »Mt  tkat  slwuld  it  be  corn- 


There   were  one   or  two   other   references  to  "Tffl 
Egoist"  doctrine  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
last  issue,  which  may  be  dealt  with  here.    In  relation  to 
the  substance  of  the  letter  headed  "  Derivations,"  no 
comment  need  be  offered  save  acknowledgments  to  the 
writer  for  an  interesting  quotation.    But  the  subject  of 
philosophic  "  derivatiOHs  "  itself  is  worth  lingering  on. 
There  is  for  inetance  no  need  for  surprise  when  man's 
'  images  "—their     experiences — duplicate     themsslTes. 
Throughout  a  wide  area,  men's  egoistic  potentialities 
reach  broidly  to  a  common  level :  the  image  which  can 
be  struck  off  one  man's  "soul"  very  probably  can  be 
matched   by  images   achieved   in   another's  :  or  msny 
othera    And  when  men  are  off  their  guard— the  vstW 
guard  that  is— and  are  observing  their  own  phenomen* 
for  themselves,   their  observations  from  time  to  time 
portrajY  thei*  impression,  in  spite  of  the  verbal  inflnsw*. 
very  accurately:  usually  much  to  their  own  deligbtoj 
astonishment.    Almost  every  man,  except  the  "yapp«" 
—the  incurably  idealistic— must  be  guilty  of  these  l»V* 
into    accuracy    upon    occasion:    and   every   philosopl')' 
stiffens  itself  into  self-confidence  by  the  possession  of 
one  or  two.     Often  very  divergent  philosophies  will  be 
heavily  leaning  on  tte  same  "Truth."      In  shoit  tfie 
apparently  most  dissimilar  people  are  to  be  expeflW" 
unburden    themeolvea    on    occasion    of    the    satt'SW"' 
"  truth  " :  each  equally  feeling  that  it  oomes  siam 
from  himself  as  "  original  truth. "    Which  as  far  ai  B* '• 
concerned  it  is :  and  neither  is  greatly  put  about  by  tW 
way  it  squares  or,,  mare  oommonly,  fails  to,  »qu««  J"* 
KlilMtione,  Unguarfed  "«""» 


are  home-grown  like  t)ie  rest  of  our  "  WprW."    Thev  »«, 
primary;  m  spite  of  their  extenaive    multiplication 
a^may  be  "good"  and  "bad"  of  tCr  kZtZ 
aught  say  a  painter's  colours  and  brushes  were  good  and 
bad.  It  .s  a  mistake  to  speak  of  them  as  being  derivative 
at  all.      Smgle,  detached   "  truths  "  bear  no  Zo^r 
endence  of  havmg  been  "derived  "  than  the  dabbing  of 
»  particular  mixture  of  pamt  by  a  child's  hand  would 
argue  the  influence  of  a  consummate  artist  who  m  his 
work  may  make  a  carefully  selective  use  of  it.    In  short 
^ec^an  among  "truth"  is  the  key  to  a  thinkers  p^ 
talar  power:  and  only  along  the  lines  of  a  duplicated 
leWtoT.  can  one  get  genume  evidence  of  "  derivation  " 
*        •       «        ♦ 

I  see  Mr.  Steven  Byington  has  faUen  foul  of  our  argu- 
ment anent  the   characterisation  of  possessors   of   an 
firmer  Voice.       And  quite  right  too.    One  idly  uses  this 
kmd  of  poetic  symbolism,  partly  because  it  gives  a  good 
sound,  and  partly   because  it   possesses   a   traditional 
standmg.       ActuaUy   ,t  is   slipshod  jargon   capable   of 
queenng  the  straightest  argument  and  of  which  the  use 
has  misunderstandmg  as  a  natural  consequence      How 
ever,  some  alert  reader  will  fortunately  be  on  the  watch 
for  Slips,  and  you  are  tripped  up  and  have  to  embark  on 
lufrS  ''°"  '"'"^'  "'  distinguished  from 

An  illustration  to  hand  of  the  tawdry  sort  of  rubbish 

suchpoetios  as  "Inner  Voice"  really  are  is  Mr.  Bying 

onsbst  of  men  who  he  avows  were  all  influenced  by  m 

kner  Voice,      men  as  opposite  in  their  attitude   to 

whs    good  repute   expects"  of  them,  of  what  thev 

HeT.  r  "'"  Z''J^''\'^  ''  ''  P°«"^le  to  ^ncrive"^ 
He  has  been  egabled  to  draw  up  such  a  list  without  a 
u^  because  of  he  ambiguous  purport  of  the  meaning 
of  Inner  Voice."  Thus  the  Inner  Voice  may  be  the 
™.ce  of  God  and  Authority,  i.e..  a  sense  of  ecrujle  (fe^ 
»a«deration  of  opmion,  consideration  of  com^equencesT; 
or  It  may  be  the  promptmg  of  an  urgent  inner  desire 
which  demands  its   own   satisfaction  no  matter  wh^ 

S^tK  ^h/'"  ^'''-  «""^  "^  diaoriSnatS!,^ 
wtween  the  possible  meanmgs  of  an  "Inner  Voice"  is 
«nt.al :  once  made,  it  affords  a  useful  line  of  Son 
to  who  desires  fiercely  (no  matter  what)  OndTZTZ 
»n.ples  outweighed  :  he  is  an  egoist,  and  obviously 
Wore  the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  Wher«;s  the  onlwhose 
SIT  I'^'i"^^^  tb"^*  hi"  concern  for  opSon! 
7^  '  "'sentment,  and  for  consequences  generall^  mo^ 
Jan  outweighs  his  desire.    He  is  of  the  iate^wS 

m^  '™''  ?"  '"«'*  with  passions  strong  enough 
KpTte'Thir  K  ?l  --«<»"«'-  ^d  ever/oonceS 
rr  jargon  of  Holy  Sfieeiih,  which,  clinas  buir-Iike 
?£GoT;.r°'"°*^^«**'^'-  ThatSwentS 
»»tweilt  "f /«^«^T^*°d  "'»''t'°«  i"  ^  niatter  with- 
tke  old  nh;.  ^'''""^•y  *»«  does  :  his  God  is  himself  :  aqd 

Case  t^M  '"u"  ^  'T'*  *"  ""y  others-even  better, 

"^use  they  cloak  the  fact  the  more. 

*»  -^d  cont^f  ^f  W  ultunately  knows  them  :  not  by 
"^TneTct  t'     K   ^^^"^^  ""it-'des  which  they 
^  V  neglect  to  abandon-whioh  are  mere  survivals. 

Ws  qK'  "''°?  ^f^.^i"  ^^^^  ****"•  "onimuning  with 
Sentle  inll  \  .^'^  different  person  from  (say)  the 
C;^;  w?*^*"*'  ^"'"-^d  -ho  fought  for  a  side  against 


of  achievement  of  the  thing  he  cares  ahon*     n  i       i. 

the  w'ay  t:  t  SvTmLr' iTS"°°"  ""^'^  ^'^^ 
which  betrays  whetWtK^  i*  ''ow  men  act  then 

tism  of  scSls  as  suS^^r'*."•^*''"««°"^«''yP»o- 
In  such  a  circumstance  .P  *"•**  ?°?«I  I«ner  Voice, 
scruple  even  of  the  mo«tthre^r'°'''"u''"  '"'to»<'ho«i  »>y 
voice  he  hears  s  th^rurlinl  r"**  character.  The  only 
that  voice  only  Ts  th^  GorfT  ".'"'  ^  ^'"^  "^  ^ork: 
obviously  two  closes  of  H^ln^  ""u^T"  ^'**'-  There  are 
who  excels  in  semce  aL  Jb^n^'"''"^^  P*'"*"  ^  *»>««  «  ^o 
ferment:  receiv^"  Honour  f^'^  ^.f  ng^ished  by  con- 
Honour :  Established  Authoritv^  R  Repository  of 
And  there  is  he  who  tilta  ,H-^"  .^^^ya'd  for  instance. 

and  establishes  hirown'  CLt'^f ''^^ .^f '^''"^^ 
tangs  or  peasants  let  th„  iA^y  It^"^  "'"*"'  ^^  t»»«™  be 
or  constitutioS%rSed"  s  L^%'T^°'^  *>«  «ods 
order.  They  carvH^t  a  n«w  It"'  ^.^^^  Napoleonic 
sheer  expression  of  their  ^T  '*  ''^  **'^'"  O'^  by  the 
men-the  men  of  thel^r^rel^  «^d  the  scrupulous 
wake  as  "Followers  "^h^A**?  ^''^P*  »°to  their 
that  they  co^Trdeeply  withT  '^ZT^^'  ^^  ^«^ 
they  are  seeking  it^  SlfY  l^  *  /  ^^  ""P"os  much : 
authoritarian  God  b^l  thf.  -nf  °*  °/  "°""«  *•>«  "^^bodox 
own  Good  whiSt  Seit'ol^G^  ''°'"'^*"°^  ">'  "^ 


his  customary  meiduJ  predUactK) 


*?S*hVh-°"^,'''"'"y  *o  the  Napoleonic  type.    He 

'  "^i-a  «en^„;  °  ^"**'*''  *«*  '^OX.  Scr^ptm  in  the 
"^•^h,  do^r^^fP?*  ^^  authorities,  Qod;  King,  and 
»««  iirl""^'""*^  character  to  any  degree.      For 

,r»Pl<^  Whit  ^,,"**"'^'y  »*''«'  th«  advantage  to 
'^"'•b.  sL  •«  /**°d'  ^o'  «»st«n«8.  of  t««king  fruit- 
'''P^rt^inln!./  ^^^  "^  •**  •'lo*«'  to  ««>  ^bero 
'"» '•  MruD^n,  'r.^*'  "o  attraotion.    Whether  a  per- 

™Pulou8  can  be  put  to  a.  test  only  along  the  line 


not;  S"we°t^^'°J„r'i%''t'^"f  ""^  «°-«  ^^  ^^e 
moral,  and  as  coi^leteTy-lto  ao^  IfT''"'"''  '^^  ^- 

Such  u  jo„  ,„„  ,i,h  w..p,.  „diri„g  u„„  l" ThS 

^.  s/^rs,7pT™;r^r ;'  ^^/s 

their  attitude  acknowledges  as  equals  or  superiors-the 

^^Twn  5'-  ?•?""■  "  *"^««  everybody  to  be  ha^  S 
his  own  way."  I  am  mor»l,  he  says.  An  egoist  wouW 
say,  ;'  I  wish  to  be  happy  myself  " ;  and  in  so  far  as  the 
happiness  or  unhappiness  of  others  is  involved  in  his  own 

l^it^^lU^l^:'"''"^'''  °^  "^''P^^-  »'  °*''o" 

D.  M. 


NOTICE    TO    RBADGRS. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  War,  Tbe  Egoist  wiU  be 
issued  on  the  flnrt  of  the  month  only.  SubscriptioM 
oin^  paid  will  hold  good  for  a  proportionately  «■ 
tended  period.— Bo. 
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THE    PLAYS  OF  JOHN  SYNGE. 

!    fc'  r- •         ^y  BiCHABD  AlDINOTON. 

IT  is  somewhat  chilling  to  remember  that  during  the 
year  or  more  in  which  I  have  been  writing  in  this 

i„    paper,    reviewing    most    often    carefully    selected 

books,  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  none  which 
were  not  ephemeral  and  merely  relatively  excellent. 
Of    all    the      literaiy    productions   which  have  passed 

11°  J  <<  S^  ^*°"''  '*"''^*  *^**  P*"°<^  ^^^  one— a  poem 
caUed  Heaven  "—seems  to  me  now  to  possess  any  of 
the  elements  of  great,  of  thrilling  artistic  pleasure. 
It  would  be  most  convenient  if,  in  order  to  keep  the 
scale  properly  adjusted,  one  could  head  reviews  "  First- 
rate  Becks,"  "  Second-rate  Books,"  "  Third-rate 
Books  "-as  Balzac  did  in  his  paper.  It  would  save  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  forestall  some  misappre- 
hension as  to  one's  views. 

In    accordance    with    that    plan    one    could    whole- 
heartedly and  smcerely  label  Synge's  plays  "First-rate 
books.       Oynge  wag  emphatically  a  man  of  whom  we 
may  say:   "He  had  genius."    Among  aU  the  thousand 
ephemeral  talents,  among  the  clever  and  the  cultivated 
and  the  refined  who  make  what  Whitman  calls  "the 
soil  of  Uterature,"  who  are  forgotten  before  or  as  soon 
as  they  die,  Synge  remains.    He  remains  because  he  was 
a  man  who  reaUy  created  something  new,  who  recorded 
—perhaps  locaUy— the  life  of  a  people  he  understood 
The  Aran  Islands  and   the  book  about   Wicklow   and 
Connemara  and   his  poems   are  aU   delightful   enough 
and    we    should    all    probably    have    read    them ;    but 
we  should  not  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  Synge  a«  a 
creative  genius  had  it  not  been  for  his  plays.     He  would 
have  been  just  one  of  the  Irish  group.    As  it  is,  he  « 
the  Irish  group— he  so  overshadows  all  the  other  Irish 
writers  of  our  own  or  any  time  that  they  will  owe  the 
study  of  their  works  to  him  and  not  he  to  them.    People 
will  be  cunous  to  know  what  the  men  of  Ireland  were 
wntmg  m  Synge's  time,  and  many  otherwise  forgotten 
authors  wiU  receive  a  reflected  glory,  because  they  be- 
longed to  a  movemrait,  a  type  in  literature  of  which 
oynge  is  the  great  example. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Synge  and  the  Irish  move 
ment  with  Bums  and  Scott  and  the  Scottish  movement 
of  the  last  century.  The  discovery  of  a  new  dialect 
bterature  is  alwaors  delightful  to  the  people  of  an  over- 
cultivated  capital,  where  language  is  worn  thin  and 
meagre  by  constant  use,  where  the  vulgarisation  of 
journals  and  of  the  common  people  has  aboUshed  the 
primitive  poetry  of  primitive  people.  And  not  only 
that,  for  to  the  country  the  art  of  the  capital  seems  all 
importMt;  to  the  capital  the  freshness  and  sweetness 
of  TMiote  people  is  incredibly  delightful-for  a  time.  In 
the  London  of  1830-1840  the  romances  of  Seott,  the 
poems  of  Bums  exercised  a  charm  which  is  incredible 
to  us  when  we  read  Scott's  ponderous  sentences  and 
BuTM  localised  and  provmdal  poetry.  We  smile  when 
we  find   the  editor    of    the    respectable    "Edinburgh 

whln'l^  rT^""",  T'^^'  ®*=°"  ^*h  Shakespeare,^r 
when  we  find  Bums'  lyrics  extolled  a«  the  greaWt  pio- 

f^!tri?  ""k*^"  ^5'^'''  l^g^age.  And  yet  such  lan- 
guage has  been  used  of  the  Irish  school,  and  yet  I  find 
myself  urged  to  declare  that  Synge  i^  the  greaW 
dramatist  England  has  had  since  Shakwpeare. 

It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  those  people  who  are 
over-stocked  with  EngUsh  "culture"  if^ey  c^d^ 
brought  to  consider  aU  our  less  than  firstSe^thor^ 

a  re^Kmable  amount  of  English  reading  to  be  a  matter 

r.L  *"?'«  ^^\K  **  V  '^^^  *°that  a  wide  W- 
ledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  ItaUan.  French,  Spanish  aTd 
German  hterafcures,  and  then  were  permitted  to  ti^te 
our  lesser  writers  locally.  NowadavT  pvTJ^  k**i  • 
nalist  feel,  that  he  St  at  llattTretlS^  tfivi"^- 
acquaintance  with  Pepys'  and  Ev^'.^i^ef  V!? 
mmor    Elizabethan    dramatisto,    wiT^au^y^toSi 

rs«i„r  •  J,*"  ^''  "^^"  ^ "  profoundly  iSS;::^ 

of  the  Hifimtely  inore    important    literature.    S^ore 


Jannwy  .1; 


favoured  countries.  How  admirable  it  would  h.  ; 
only  read  Scott  when  one  went  to  AbbotaforH  n  *' 
mont  and  Fletcher  at  Rye,  Drayton  T^^^' 
and  Lamb  on  the  rare  occasion,  when  one  ^fTif* ' 
monton  and  Islington!  It  would  clear The  l^/"*" 
admirably,  it  would  set  all  these  gentlemen^rl '" 
proper  places,  and  it  might  actuaUy  prepare  Zff  ^^ 
mind  for  a  re-assimilation  of  the  lILrat^^  ^*^"' 
neglected  since  the  Renaissaace  "'*'**"'«   >t  has 
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Yet  though  Synge  is,  in  four  of  his  nl«„„  ^  , 
jecificaUy  local.  I  do  not  feel  Z^eiZ  fll^'  'r'' 
poetordrama^st.  It  may  be  because  I  ^t'J'T' 
hmi.  but  I  camiot  conceive  of  him  in  anyZ£,T '" 
as  an  extremely  great  artist  whose  w^k  SZ^  """^P' 
part>  o  the  life  of  eve.7  cultivated  man-  d^notT"" 
eve^  iteraiy  expert  or  literary  maniac-w  tS«  T 
of  Shakespeare,  of  Catullus.  ,md  of  ThSi^       "^ 

I  am  l^d  into  these  remarks  bv  rep«vit,„  »„     ., 
Maunsel  a  re-issue  of  SynS's  nl^^^^l  ??  """^ 
volume.*      As  I  turned  Cr  the  iTa^es  7  h     "T 
that  one  ought  to  know  by  heiu?  I  Wfh      ^T  P^» 
very  slight  tribute  to   sX's   m  i2^,'Ti*S  t ' 

aad  not  for  reprints  of  established  works     iW^ 

ratner  m  the  nature  of  an  impertdnence  •  I  rfnn'tf?-  t 
I  shaU  try  to  analyse  his  methods  and  his' ^^1^^ 

say.    But  if  I  want  a  "  great  terrifying  joy  "  b  Zl 
and  emotion*,  it  is  to  this  that  I  turn : 

thinJlwi*do''?f' vi°^'  they  have,  and  who  know,  the 
to  tfintJ*         '       '*■**  "'"^  *^«  8«en  stones  ciy  itself 

Tw^  vo^H^*^  *^,!'  "*"''*  '""^  «od  bless  you- 
StiSyr death.*  "^^  "•  '"''-'  -  ^^  ""^'^• 

the^L^r^^*  ^  ^r""  '^^  P"**^«  ^^'-'on).  B 
o7S^nhJtn?S-^  ""^  ^"'  ^'-^  °"  ^'  ""'' 

isfSLf^""'^^-  J^'"  '^°">  "^«  judges  this  pl.ce 
po^r  th^T  r^t-  ^^^«  "P  **  hei.)  And  isn't  it  a 
wm  h.^1^  ^^  ''*'"*^  "«»^'  "Id  I  a  loneBome  feUow 

fallen  spirits  do  be  looking  on  the  Lonrr ^ 

th^ZT^JP^*  ?*"  '**'^  y<»"  *»  *»«  «»at  lonesome  iriien 
tnere  s  poor  girl,   walking  Mayo  in    their    thoiuwdB 

It'»*!!!*«  ^*™^^-  I*'8^«UyoaknowwhatcaUIh.ve. 
I^..r!  ^°^  *°°''  '*'»  »  lonesome  thing  to  be  passing 
smaU  towns  with  the  lights  shining  sideways  whan  the 
mgnc  18  down,  or  going  in  strange  places  with  a  dog 
^wT*  """".yon  and  a  dog  noising  behind,  or  drawn 
to  the  cities  where  you'd  hear  a  voice  kissing  and  talk 
"»«  aeep  love  m  every  shadow  of  the  ditch,  and  you 
yowteart '*'**  *"  ^"^P^,  hungry  stomach  failing  from 

'That  may  be  local  writing.  But  to  me  it  seems  some 
01  the  most  beauttftil  prose  that  haa  ever  been  written. 

^!k^**'  remember  reading,  anything  more  beautifiil. 
■«ythmg  which  possessed  quito  that  wistful,  quiet  sort 
ofbeauty  remote  from  us,  if  you  like,  but  remote  as  sU 
«>eautiful  thing*  are  from  us  ottlinaiy  people  who  jnrt 
sit  and  judge  books,  joat  ait  aad  read  books,  just  sit  sod 
wnte  books;  for  John  Synge  was  a  great  man,  a  mto, 
one  hkas  to  think,  whom  the  immortal  gods  of  another 
age  would  hire  liked  to  make  of  their  company. 

•  Dfamatfo  Works  of  John  M.  Synge.  lUnniel  and  Oo,  7» 'i 


A  PORTRAIT    OF    THE    ARTIST 
AS    A    YOUNG    MAN. 

By  Jaxes  Jotob. 
CHAPTER  IV.  (conHnued.) 


HE  oould  wait  no  longer. 
From  the  door  of  Byron's  public-house  to  the  gate 
of  Clontarf  Chapel,  from  the  gate  of  Clont«? 
Chapel  to  the  door  of  Byron's  public-house,  a«d  t^ 
bsoka^a^  to  the  chapel  and  then  back  again  to  t^ 
public-house  he  had  paced  slowly  at  first,  planting  Ws 
.teps  scrupulously  m  the  spaces  of  the  patchwork  of  ^e 
footpath,  then  timing  their  faU  to  the  faU  of  vers™  A 
m  hour  had  passed  since  bis  father  had  Tone  m  witt 

about  the  university     For  a  full  hour  he  had  pac^  up 
and  down,  waitmg:  but  he  oould  wait  no  longer  ^ 

He  set  ofi  abruptly  for  the  Bull,  walking  rapidly  lest 
kz  father  s  shnll  whistle  might  call  him  bLk;  and  in  a 
ew  moments  he  had  rounded  the  curve  at  the  poUc^ 
barrack  and  was  safe.  pouce 

Yes  his  mother  was  hostile  to  the  idea,  as  he  had  read 
from  her  listless  silence.     Yet  her  mistrust  pricked^ 

ZIC  I  ^.''^  ^  ^^^^''  P"de,  and  he  though 
c  Idly  how  he  had  watehed  the  faith  which  was  f^ 
down  m  his  soul,  ageing  and  strengthening  in  her  evM  A 
dim  antagomsm  gathered  force  within  hi^^d  dXned 

T''  f'  t.-l'""*^  *K*^«*  »!«  disloyalty:  and  Xn^t 
paBsed,  cloudhke,  leaving  his  mind  serene  Zldut^ 

boyhood  and  had  sought  to  keep  hiTaS  Zm  th^f 
ft  ff^u^T.  "P'^d  him  like  long  slow  wav^ 
l»^t«„  J  i     escape   by   an   uneeen   path:   and   now   it 

atSlJo'^neTtoZr  ^  ^  4^  "^^ ^^e  wa! 
heard  note^  of  fitft.I  ^  .         ^^"^  *°  ^™  **»»*  *»« 

downwards  a  d^shrfi'u^"*  "^"t?*""  ^^''^  ^^ 
downwards  a  maW  f h?^  i^i  upwards  a  tone  and 
leaping  fitfullv  T^I^'  ^^  tnpl^branching  flames 
'oTd.^t  ;T'^^'^f«f  fl««^«.   out  of  »  niidnight 

»«d,asitK«^^lHi^  ^^"^'  *?'"*'»  ^^  formless; 

of  tim^  he  seemed  ?«  T  ^7*^''  ^^l  ^'^«»  '«»Pi°»  «» 
8n«ses  wid  orTatt^/;"  from  under  the  boughs  and 

^  upon  the  lea™!  T^^'  Z^!""  ^***  P*"^8  ^^ 
'^ult  over  hisSd%Jf  "!  'fu  ^""^  "  Pattering 
fwt  of  harts  Lnv'i^®  *T*  •*'  *•"«"  »°d  «bbite,  the 
«™a  no  more  id^  "I**  '^*«*»P«».  tmtil  he  heartf 
'"-m  /e^7Z.~      "'"«°>b«'-«d  only  a  proud  cadence 

'hrlJrCtfng  ^r-"""  """  "'  ""^  "^^  nndemeath 

'AS^?tK£°K™t^  ^T^*  ^'^^  *»  l""  "^d 
l^yhood  he  h^  t       .f  ^**  '"^  '^f"«*d.     All  through  his 

4ought  to  be  ,  rd'^H^P"''  '•!.**  "^^'"^  ^«  had  sTofte^ 
«»»e  for  Um!n  L  !^'''  *"'*  ''»»«''  <*e  "foment  had 
«"»  a  way^aS  "tl  *\"  "'^  ^^  '"^  *^«d  aside,  obe^ 
"'•'ofoSi  wl^^*-  ^"^  ^^^  l*y  betwee;.:  the 
'''■"^d.    Why  °        ^  "'"""'  *""'»*  •»•«  *'ody.    He  had 

-^heSredTt^lh^th*^*  "'f  at  Dollymount,  anj 
P'*nk,  shakingwi^  H,«  i  ""*"/?"  *'"''«•'  '•«  f«^t  the 
T^  of  Christi^  BwK  *"P  **'  ^^"'^'^  '*''d  feet  A 
*«  Bull,  and  harb.r„  .*"  ^"^  """  '**  ^"^  ^ack  fnnn 

'"'8«.     Soon  "Se  Th„I     f^'  ^^  ^^  *^*''  «=«'«'  ""e 
'osouiding     Th«,!„'^''°^    hndge   was    trembling   and 

f*i«<>d  yellow  or  ^'"*"«'  f^^  P^^-d  him  two  by  two, 
)  ''•"k  at  Em  "S  "'  hvid  by  the  sea,  and  as  he  strov^ 
^if^onal  shai^'l.T'  »"<».  "'difference,  a  faint  stain 
h  Angry  S  h^i.?!!™."^*^''"  '*'"•  ^  his  own 
^  "^"B  by  gtii.  ^fii^"  ^"^  *°  hide  his  face  from 

""*»«  water  SrfhlT^/"^l'"V''  ^*«»  *h«  »haUow 
under  the  bndge,  but  he  atifl  «»w  »  rrtleo- 


'^pe^n^n^  tTlST"  "^  ^**^  ""'  humble 
■        -Brother  HidtTy  ^  ^*°«"'«  '^^"'"^  clothes. 

Brother  Quaid. 

Brother  MaoArdle.  .     '  o. 

Brother  Keogh. 

l^e^Sir^SthTsfan'd^fwVs'riler  ^^^  -^.f  ^-"• 
that  their  humble  Md  conTrifi^    ^  ^™  *°  *«"  himself 

a  far  richer  tribuW  de° "S  thl^.'^  'l  T*^*  he,  paid 
gift  tenfold  more  Mcentahu  f ^  J""  ^"^  *'«••  h«en,  a 
tion.    Itwa^idl^f^h^-^,    *  than  his  elaborate  adora. 

towards  th^L^  to  t:l^hil?seTf°Ihi'"^^  '"  "^  ««»«""" 
their  gates,  stripped  of  hkorideh!  '/  ^*  T'  "^^  *° 
weeds,  that  they  wo  Jd  be  ^^ml  .  °  '^'^  ""  beggar's 
him  as  themseW     Idle  frd™IIfh>7'^''hun,  loving 

argue,  against  his  own  dfsp^ionS^  ^/'.i  ^t^'^'    *° 

commandmentof  love  b^^eTnoHolov  *""*"'  '^Jl*  *he 
as  ourselves  with  th«  ^^  '°^®  °^  neighbours 

but  to  lovrii^^^L^^J^Xes'^r  th"*'  ^*"t^'^  °*  ^-«' 

He  drew  forth  a  nh^l  f^rJ'    .     '^'^  ^'^  "*  ^ove. 

softly  to  himseS:    ^  ^'^  ^  *'*""'»"  ^^  "Poke  it 

Tht  t?  °^  ^''l^^^  sea-borne  clouds.- 
Ihe  phrase  and  the  dav  and  fi,..  l 

a  chord.  Words  W^^tTll  f "^^  hamionised  in 
them  to  glow  and  fade  hut  S^'  T'"""'  ^^  *"°^«d 
russet  and  gre™  of  an^u      "^^^^  hue:  sunrise  gold,  the 

grey-fringelTeri  of  ouT'^S^r  °'  '*^^^  *he 
colours:  it  was  the  Doi«^in^Ki  '  i'  ^**  °ot  their 
Did  he  then  We  thTrh^tu"""*  *''°P""°'' '*«>"■ 
better  than  theJltciSfon.  f  ,"'*  T^  ^^'  °*  '"^ds 
was  it  that,  be^n  wei  of  Jiir*^  ^J  ''"'*»"'  ^r 
mind,  he  obew  leL^uT  /  "«ht  as  he  was  shy  of 

glowing  seSe  wori^^Lh^th  "^'^  '^^?*^°"  "e 
many-coloured  and  richly^Sd  I ^"^  "'  *  '*"8"''8» 
Platioa  of  an  inner  w^ldo??n^-iT  *™°'  'h^  ''ontem- 
Perfectly  in  a  CdX^X'S^oXre"''''^  '^-"'' 

ag2L"Tt1hl;"lttt*'^-^""^  '"«*«"-  ^  fi™  I-d 

cWlled ;  tid  l^X  asi^J  toTa^S  ^^h'™'  *^«  "'  '" 
a  flying  squall  darkenii^^  towards  the  water  he  saw 
A  fainf  clkk  at  hTs  K  TLwTV"^^*''^^  *he  tide, 
him  once  mow  o  hoThi^  fl^  f '°5  "?  his  throat  told 
human  odou^f  theTL  v«fl  .i^f '^"''  *he  cold  infra- 
downs  on  hh  left  burh;id  .  "•  ^^  °°*  **'^«'  »'=«"«  the 
-i.  ^at  "o!  Sd^^t  tKe^^'^iTh  '''  -^«  °^ 

lay  Xe  ^^Le.  S  :^' *S«  '^  *«*"<=  "f  the  city 
old  as  man's  wearinesTtht  tT  "*  T"*  ^*«"«  <««. 
Christendom  wr^sfbie  t  ^T  °*  *he  seventh  city  of 
no  older  nor  mo^e  w«m,^T  ^  ""^  *^«^«"  "^^ 
thanin<aiedi?s°"fr^^:^^-*°f-hjection     ™ 

d^nri  tpSd^^i  rbre^ht  "'^- 

bound.     TheEu^n^vhf?  °^" /«'l«»d,   westward 

beyond  ti^e'lSTlltEn^t  T:t^'^  ^  °"*  **'«"' 
valleyed    and   wood-be«^rt   ^^      f  ^^,*^  *°"«"«''  «>d 

trenched  and  m^l^llTra's  "^f't  ^^  "^  »- 
music  within  him  as  of  n,«t  He  heard  a  confused 
was  ahnost  coiTs  of  but  c "  u  *"?  °'^'"'  ^hich  he 
an  instant;  then  the  m„«,r.         ^  ?***  °*P*^  "^on  for 

to  recede:  ^t^lZT^X^t^'T'^t:  ^  "^'^^' 
there  fell  always  one  lonrd«^  ^-      "^hulous  music 

like  a  star  the  dus^°f  sUenot^^T^"^,"'**  °°*^'  '''^'^^'^ 

—Hello,  Stephanos!— 
—Here  comes  The  DedaJus!- 

Aol—  »  stuff  m  the  kisser  for  yourwJf.  .  .  . 

-Good  man,  Towwr!    Duck  him  !- 
Bo";;f8te;h:ir;os?-!*'"''     ^'""'    «*«Phanomneno.r 


It4 


TWB    EGOIST 


Be  recognised  their  spe«ch  oollecthrely  before  he  dia- 
tingnwhed  their  faces.  The  mere  aight  of  that  medler  of 
wet  nakedness  chilled  him  to  the  bone.  Their  bodies 
corpse-white  or  suffused  with  a  pallid  golden  ligbt  or 
rawly  tanned  by  the  suns,  gleamed  with  the  wet  of  the 
sea.  Their  diving-stone,  poised  on  its  rude  supports  and 
rocfang  under  their  plunges,  and  the  rough-hewn  stones 
a  the  slewing  breakwater  over  which  they  scrambled  in 
\ki  *        1  *',^^»fl^'    »le»med   with   cold    w«t  lustre.     The 

\"  i^Tu      T^  ''^"^  ^^^  smacked  their  bodies  were  heavy 

with  eoW  sea^water:  and  drenched  with  crid  brine  was 
tneir  matted  hair. 

..^  ^^  "t^^in  deference  to  their  calls  and  pitrried 
^J*"i!^'^*'*  ?*^  '"'"*«•  H*^  characterless  they 
^tL^'^v^'^^'^^  ^'  '**"P  unbuttoned  collar, 
finna^withont  his  scarlet  beh  with  the  snaky  clasp,  m^A 

i^^j'      Perhaps    they    had    taken    refuge    in 
^ber  aadnoise  from  the  secret  dread  in  their  souk. 

w  !'  "^  *"™  ^^'^  "''  «>  "il*"™.  remembered  in 
what  dread  be  stood  of  the  mystery  of  his  own  body 

-Stephanos  Dedalos!    Bous  Stephanomnenos !    Bons 
otepnaneioros . — 

hJ^**"*"^''"  "°*  "*''  *°  '^'  ""^  ■<"'  it  flattered 
ill  to^maU,  proud  sovereignty.     Now,  as  never  before,  his 

^"g'^B  seemed  to  him  a  prophecy.  So  timeless 
seemed  the  gr<^,  warm  air,  so  fluid  and  impersonal  bis 
own  mood,  that  all  ages  were  as  one  to  him.  "^  IZment 

haH°W^^  fllKf  *H  •""•'"*  Kingdom  of  the  Danes 
had  looked  forth  through  the  vesture  of  the  haae-wrapped 

^^JZ\^  *^!  ""^^  °^  **^  *»'">1»"«  artificer  he 
seemed  to  h^  the  noise  of  dim  waves  and  to  see  a 
WMg^  form  flymg  above  the  waves  and  slowly  climbing 
*be  «r.  What  did  it  mean?  Was  it  a  quaint  d^ 
o^mng  a  page  of  some  medieval  book  of  prophecies  and 
symbols,  a  hawk-hke  man  flying  sunward  above  the  sea 
aprophecy  of  the  end  he  had  been  bom  to  serve  a^d 
h^K^    Wiowmg  through  the  mists  of  childhood  and 

i^^T^'  •J'^f?'  °/  ^^  ^"^^^^  *°'«*'>«  "new  in  his 
workshop  out  of  the  shiggish  matter  of  the  earth  a  new 
so^g,  impalpable,  imperishable  being? 
a*  heart  trembled;  his  breath  came  faster  and  a  wild 

Z^r^«  ""I!'  *""  ^^^  "'  ^^''^^^  he  were  s^Sg 
■inward.    His  heart  trembled  in  an  ecstasy  of  few  mI 

^  ■°^,;^"  ^.fi'f^^rt-  His  soul  w«  soar^g  in  aL^r 
a  ftreath  and  delivered  of  incertitude,  and  made  radiant 
eoBtaay  of  flight  made  radiant  his  eyes;  and  wild  W« 
^^li*""'^"'-  ^'  -^«'  and^rad'iantVs'ii.^' 

—One  !  Two  !  .  .  .  Look  out  I— 

— O,  Gripes,  I'm  drownded  i— 

—One !  Two  !  Three  and  away  '— 

—The  next !    The  next  •— 

—One !  .  .  .  Dk  !— 
■StephanefoTOB 


ir 


the  pale  service  of  th«  »>f-        *      ■        *'*  "^"**^  ^"^  to 

withheld  cleft  h™Cn       ^  ""^*'  ''^«'''  •»'«  ^^' 

— fltophaneforos ! — 

a»rXTdefc^f*"^  t'"'-  "T""^^^'  "haken  from 

ments,  the  liS:',  oH^  g^eT'*'"  '^^  -"boat^re- 

His  soul  had  arisen  from  the  vrnvo  ^t  i^  l     ^ 
m    bar    grav^clothes.    yT^  '^^^,  of  boyhood,  spurn- 
create  vnadfy  out  of  the  fre«^«™  !lL      '*      "*    ^""^d 
a.  the  l^tTrtSer  wS:slTal?h?t?e":r'  '^^.k^'^' 
new  and  soaring  and  beautiful!  t^bt^p^! 

coSr^o^T -^"t^Zet  £:r^^£',^,: 

hi.  cheek,  .flame  and  hi.  th««t  thXS°g1,i/*JJ* 


There  was  a  lust  of  wandering  in  his  feet  th«.t  k 
set  eot  fer  tbe  ends  ef  the  Lrth  ^ ,  Sn    ^t^*^ 
seemed  to  cry.    Evening  would  deeoen'J,^     I  ^'^ 
night  faU  upon  the  Zm,   dawi  Smt  b.    '  "^ 
wanderer  and  show  him  strange  fields^rhills'S^L^^ 

the  breakwater,  and  ^e^dy  tie  tVewa^^  "''*'' <" 
fast  along  the  foreshore.  Already  Ine  W  "^T!"*  """ 
^and  lay  warm  and  diy  amid  the  wI^Tets"!^"*  "l 
there  warm  isles  of  sand  gleamed  abovT^ie  shaJo? h!?"* 
a«d  about  the  isles  and  around  the  long  b^k  i^T^^; 

t^t^Td^sr' '"'  '"^'  --'^^cirfiS 

clambered  down  the  slope  of  the  breakw^er  '    * 

Ihere  was  a  long  rivulet  in  the  strand -anj 
waded  slowly  up  its  course,  he  wond^-^t  tTe  ^h'h.  "" 
dnft  rf  seaweed.  Emerald  and  bl^  tl  ?„:^°'td 
obve,  It  moved  beneath  the  current  swavin/»nT. 
ing  The  water  of  the  rivulet  wal'  dlTwith  enHr" 
dnft  and  mirrored  the  high-drifting  cloTds  tL  i  T 
were  drifting  above  him  silentlTLd  "ttlv  th  '"'' 
t«>gle  was  drifting  below  him;  LS^the  tev  wi^**- 
w«  still:  and  a  new  wild  life  w'as  singSigfrhis  vr/" 

w^fJi  J  ^  ^  ^-  ^^  ^a*  alone  and  yount  and 
r„i^  *°d  wild-hearted,  alone  amid  a  waste  of  wUd^ 
t^gle^d  tiTed  r  ""^  ^  --harvest  of  she".  ,S^ 
S.f«  ^  ch^f  ^^^  sunbght,  and  gay-clad,  ligh^oW 
tein  the^*"  ""'  «"•'"  "^  ^--''  "hildiSi  and 
iJiiS'inVr*^  before  him  in  midstream:  alone  and  still, 
^Sd  i^to  th^-.if'*"  ^'?^  ^^'  »-«  ^hom  magic  h«^ 
bS^  wTr  1„^  ^"T  °1^  "^'^^^  '^^  beautihil  «»- 
Se'sid  ,^?.^'  """^f'  ''"^  '«8^  ^«^«  delicate  a.  a 
h^VsZnJT^  T^  '"^'"^  ■"  ""^^^  trail  of  se.w.«l 
had  fashooned  itself  as  a  sign  upon  the  flesh.    Her  state- 

ti^^d'^hinnT  ^%^  '^'•'^  "^"^  her  waist  and  SJ^ 

Sh?     «l^^f.1    "'-^    °r  *"'^°"  ^^  »«  »  bird's,  80ft.»d 

nlu^;    i  *i^*   and   soft   as    the   bwast  of  some  daik- 

tr^ruJ"''^.,    *^"V''^  ^°'*'   ^^'  hair  was  giriirii: 

shf ^f^lTT-  '^'^  "^  ''^'  f^^  out  to  sea;  and  whan 
IvL  t,  m-!f  Z'u"*""^  '^'^  *he  worship  of  his  eyes  h« 
-^rit  *«  him  m  fliiiat4wfe«Moe  ef  his  g«»e,  wi«H 
^«  ^^^  wantonness.  Long,  long  she  suffered  hi. 
gaae,  and  then  quietly  withdrew  her  eyes  from  his  and 

wis,  hlr  f  Tt'i'  *''*'  '"'■«'"'  S^'^tly  stirring  the  water 
Tf  «.nff  ^""^.hiiher  and  thither.  The  first  faint  noise 
ir^  '^"J'^S  "ater  broke  the  silence,  low  and  iiunt 
i^fhl  l^f^"^'  ^r"*  *»  *h«  bells  of  sleep;  hither  axi 

on  w  ;£t '      "^^'^'^  ^  •  ^-^^ «'«'«  *"^«' 

^r^^"^  ^"^  ■  "'•'^  Stephen's  soul,  in  an  oudnwt 
ox  profane  joy. — 

ih^^}^"^^^"!  ^'■°°'  her  suddenly  and  set  off  aimm 
me  strand.  His  cheeks  were  aflame ;  his  body  was  aglow ; 
ms  limbs  were  trembling.     On  and  on  and  on  and  on  he 

Prl!^'*  ""  °T^'  *h«  '^^'  «in«"iK  wildly  to  the  M, 
^«a«  to  greet  the  advent  of  the  life  that  had  orisd  to 

»,^''t."^*P  ^  passed  into  his  aoul  for  ever  andno 
Jv-.  K  w  ^^"?  ^  holy  silence  of  his  ecstaiff.  Btt 
ej^es  had  called  him  and  his  soul  had  leaped  at  ths^iiiU. 
or  tffJ?'  ^  *'?7j  *°  *»".  to  triumph,  to  reereat.  lifs  out 
mor^i  v^  ^  ^T''  ^^  appeared  to,  him,  the  Miial  «rf 
Ti^^^u^  "^  •'^*''*y'  "  •"«'<»y  fro'n  th«  fair  «w* 
ot  uie,  to  throw  open  before  him  in  an  inataat  of  ecitMf 

the  gates  of  aU  the  W4i^  of  error  and  glory.  On  an*- 
and  on  and  on  I  »•    ■> 


i^^'^^^ii^^*  I  j»»»7  ^• 
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He  halted  suddenly  and  heard  his  heart  in  * i,  i 
low  far  had  he  walked  ?  What  hour  wm  i??  '^"'"*- 
There  was  no  human  figure  n^ar  h™ 
toe  to  him  over  the  aiflut^^'S  °'*'^^  «°^'' 
turn,  and  already  the  day  was  on  ttr«  tt  '"*l,"«'»'  the 
iZard  and  rai  towaJs  thTshor^jr*'  ^^  *'™«*' 
sloping  beach,  recklese  of  the  Z™  k'T"'!  "» 'he 
aadynook  amid  a  ring  of  tuft/n  ^  ^^'T^  f '  ^"""'^  » 
doJ  there  that  the^aoe  ^dt  ^°"«'  ^»'»  W 

«i»ht  still  the  riot  of  wt  bloTd  "'"'  "^  ^^'^  ""*»»i»« 

He  felt  above  him  the  vas*-  inAitt         ^    ■ 
dm  processes  of  the  LlylnlTbodlT  ^Tlu"^^  '^' 

i^x^rZ'-^  --  hidtt:h-%*i^«4S 

ieie?":  7^:^^:^^  :^  ^^P-  his  eye- 
the  earth  and  her  watchers  tr^ Jw  V^"''-^, '"°^«'»«°t  of 
.tnmge  light  of  some  new  "^oridS  ""  f  '^'^  ^«^*  *he 
into  some  new  world   fjtntao+i^  '  j-  ^**  swooning 

sea,  traversed  by  clonS^^''JZu'^'^'"^^  *«  ""-^^^ 
a  glimmer,  or  a  flower  ?  fe  *"^  ^^"'^-  ^  ^orid, 
trembling  and  unfoldTg  a  brTrnTliZ''  *'""""^^' 
Soirer.  it  spread  in  endlp«  „!!.  •  *^  ^'^*'  *"  opening 
.full  crim'on  anS  unSd  ng^ri^i^  ^«"'  hreatinf 
leaf  by  leaf  and  wave  of  light  ^J**'"'« '??P'^««t  ^o««' 

.11  the  heavens  with  its  sS  fl„«l,  °*  ''^*'  ^""d^K 

than  the  other.  "  ^"'hes,  every  flush  deeper 

Evening  had  fallen  when  he  woke    «,^  ^u 
«n(i  grasses  of  his  bed  glowed  nnT5'  ^^'^tbe  sand  and 
and  recalling  the  raptuf  e  o^h,-r/°°«*'-  .  ^«  '•°««  slowly. 

He  climbed  to  the  cS  o!  ^l    ^^^^'-^f^^  **  '*«  Joy. 
fa.  ^Evening  had  Sn  '  t  rTm  oJ  t^'  '"^'^  ^°"* 
cle  t  the  pale  waste  of  skv  lin^   Ih  !  ^""^^  ""oon 

embedded  in  grey  sand  ^d  thi,  f  ^  """  "'  *  ^''^^^  hoop 
to  the  land  with  a  low  whTsiJJ^/l'^^  ^'^  «°^«8  in  fast 
f«  la^t  figures  in  dht^.  ^^^  ^''  "'^-««-  -landing  a 
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EGOISM. 

MODERN    VIEW 


FBOltf   A 
POINT. 

rOB?/"""  or  Eoo..  ™  p,^,„^  ^^^^_ 

i    »l.egJs^  ;SSi'erinl?«  *°J'"'  ^^P— 
"hich  Yanff-Ohn'^  J     r  •       *he  worid,   a  law  under 


:' 'applies  to  everv  creaTurf  '"^V-^'^  '^'^^  Mature 
*P-en.ati„  and  SficL  oT ^  ^Tfen'T'^^ 
's  based  an  incinipnf  .„>,  ^  i  ^P°n  these 
i,^^  (3)  Necessity  ?evirt^X.^-^y«foist 
■"ceiHJence,  partial  rX.  „       TT  t*®  Tndl^diiar  its 

"P«rcephv!:.7,e   der^veT'*"'  ,°"  °^^'^'  ""d  from 
;5^  sensibility    of    ;„t"r.^._'"'P\^'   ™P"l«es.       (4)    a" 

intensifies,    impulses    of 


of  individuals 


ffther  kind  are  Iih»;;L*"T"'°    '""^onsines,    impulses    of 

iir  !f«"""?tL'w£/on^'  ^"^-"tic'ilLpuIse 
,°"''  and  altruistic  imn,,lo  *\*.'"  features.     (8)  As 

r  ^Ms  modificaHn,,      «       ^      gradually    modified 

«MI?*.'«'''««cvalue8on«  n        '^i.*  transvaluation  of 
I'  '•initiators  „fl°''*'='""P'-"'hensive  scale.    Th«v 


We    conceive    that    a    mu»  j 

unpulses,   will  value  and   nr«.  u***  ..''**h    egoistic 

ceiving  his  dependence  i  ^t k  "'^u  ^^  "^^^  »hK>,  per- 
impulses  accordingly  toTca^Jr'J'^  ^^  ^-^^^^  «°«»1 
will  be  impelled  towards  thu'^^*'''^'''  '^°'  this  man 
a  specialdegree  Klv  b^.  welfare  of  others;  and  in 
riflce  the  life  which  nri«  w""!  '°  altruistic  as  to  sac- 
this  way,  one  sees  that'tho';. 'h  Tk '"^'^  "'^^^  '^-  ^ 
normally  form  a  co-ordin»i- "*  ^^  ^""""^  impulses 
necessarily  lead  ^^Zlrom^J''"^'^'■  *^"  ^"^^^  »««" 
tive  impulse,  and  o^asWlly  JST'^'"""  ."^  *he  primi- 
raent.       But  consider  annTh!  *^  oomplete  abandon- 

impulses  to  carry  one  soara^to  in  ""^T  **»«  ««"«* 
Of  deny  (formally)  the  right  to  ^f^^'^M^'"''"*''*"^^ 
diately,  as  I  see  it,  sodal  ^J  u  ?^^^"'  ™™«- 
cannot  proceed  normally  "s^u^nn  *J*T*''=  '°»P»d8es 
becomes  an  ego-centric  who  Th"  t*^'  J^"  individual 
mjuiy  of  others.  T"e  soda^  !^  "*^'  '^"^'f  to  the 
cannot  be  integral  like  that  1;^^^^'  ""  ^^^"^  ''^  ^^^^ 
of  more  social  sensitiveness.  ^^^^nnds  the  person 

bemjX\°hi:i^^lrofXrrn'?  "•'T  P''^^'"^ 
to  say  that  societies  comnrk^  =  I  '  ,  "  ""'^  °««'lft»l 
people  displaying  impu°Ms  of  infi  7  i"^^  ""^ber  of 
bination  from  the  most  primftit.  *'  ^^^^'^  ""^^  «°ni- 
self-sacrifioe.  My  aiL  hasTetn  .'*°"'"  *°  *^«  highest 
■n  its  simple  form.  ^"  *°  «''P''«''8  the  matter 

(2.)  Philosophic  BACKOBormn  fob  Yano 

p.'U'o'f'n^U^x'X;"'!'  '"  "^^  '^-t--'  table  on 
to  form  an  ideT^f  thi  eSl^Vl'''^  ^  ""^^  ''^  -hi: 
'^Clh"^''^  Yang-ChuTp^eLT     °'°P^"  ba.kg«,und 

Chinese  haneldle'^S'*'LS"'%^'5^^™  °^  *he 
and  Kwei)  played  with  man  n?/""''  "'"^  ^ad  (SA«, 
deserved.  Kmig-fu-rse l^h'  °*"^f"'*  *«  his  deeds 
ethical  fervour  of  ''aTXt^i  ^"*'°°  *'*h  the  stro^ 
lonner  was  m^'s  fesfe^lnd 'I'^'l '''"P"''*^- "  ^hf 
ancestors  and  spirits   r^H     ^  worship    for    departed 

dutytohis8uperior?Jd2r^°  ^'  '^^  '****«•  ^a™ 
how  Mo-tse  c^ri  J  hTifi'^f °^ r^f'- .  '  ^"^  «hown 
degrees  of  altruism  with  hi-  ^.^"^"■***'  *°  extreme 
Love"  and  " Not^alSl  d^fi„^°'='"°«  «*  "Universal 
mail."  Meng-tse  sen^lv  ^1  V  .J°1  between  man  and 
Uo-Ue  ''m\beSS''^ltn:n^'^  '""^  'l^^'trines  of 
have  him  "gagged^Tn  f„.i  •  ^^^^^^-tse  wished  to 
during  a  hSd^eC  mtT<?,f"''«-^"-*^«.  Mo  ha^ 
existing  egoist  valu^'' ^"i,  .*h«  transvaluation  o 
possible.  ^  complete  and  dramatic  as 

tho"vribTe  ^clS--  o^t^^T-'^^'^'^^r  *^-  - 

quietisi  tandanov   l«i««J,    .       /*^'   ^'th  its  peculiar    

towards  rS^^f  iSsm  tLi"^*  Lao-t^Hj 
Taoist  "Back  to  nXI  "Th  ^,"'*  ***y  ^«>n»  the 
Yang-chu  turns  upon  C  Ku^^^^* /^  ^  ^*^«  '^«ned), 
attack.  He  chXS/"tw""tr^"°  "!'''*  P^-^^"' 
^revives"  the  egoist^vLues  o^  teansvaluations;  he 
Pomte   to  the    eiroist    ;,«t  i  "^e   ancients,"   and 

founded.     Fo^  thKaT/f  T^,  "k^  "'i"'^    *^«^  "« 
sopher.  ^"°  ^  ''aai  him  an  Egoist  Bhilo- 


^'^0.  or  ChrrsI 
tic  vali 
tors  ol 

think.   to7?!T-_.?r*h''«tques 


(3.)  Ethicai,  ,DocTBi.vBs  Tested.* 


,.t' 


are  .l"  .-»""1'1c  valu( 


"k-„""':j'°*',      ^"t    their    trans- 
beyond    the    faith  of   meTk, 

T,  , —^tic  value's    W*r'^u''':i^>  -»  '"•««^^ 
i'  '-^ads,  I  tfi''t^°7?:'-^  held  without  ques- 

"""^  ''e  think^f  Sim  J*^""  '"""^^d  on  th^S, 
tham  a.  necessarily  in  conflict 


'ts  free  course,  neith-..  TI.     i  ■  **  suffices  to  give  it 

(viii).    This^^^o^^fi^^'X'rob.tnictinrit:" 
leads  to.  ■mnocent  enough  until  we  learn  what  it 

and  Ohow:-  ^        ^*^*"'  "d  the  villains  Cb^ 

--i  ?e"^f  X^:pVlfea^."^rr  '*-'«  °^  '^^ 
^^  for  a  hundiyni  p^ee^off^nS  '^"°^  *"''°*«d  the 
«e  was  alwayTap^gy  ^d  f,?"''"'»  P'^Ple's  noses." 
danger,  he  riZd    V^^,^"'*«  "nconscious  of  the 


"» "«"^  '^ -^  A  ^^  ^^^jj'-j  th,:.rs 
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2.  Kung-Sun-Mu  had  a  harem  of  thirty  or  forty 
houses  filled  with  women.  He  seldom  came  out  "  and 
yet  he  did  not  feel  contented";  every  attractive  girl 
he  would  try  to  entice  to  his  place. 
.  Taken  together,  what  alone  they  feared  wm,  that  the 
day  might  come  when  their  bodies  would  no  longer 
respond  to  their  deeires.  Thrf^  declare  their  nsthetic 
experience,  and  upon  it  proceed,  Yang  wise,  to  base  an 
ethi<>-  our  method  of  regulating  internals  "-which  is 
simply  to  contmue  to  follow  impulse  to  the  end  It  is 
of  course  no  logical  ethic  at  all,  though  expressed  in 
quasi-logical  form. 

.  \  Tnan-mu-Shu  was  left  rich  and  "  followed  his  own 
mclinafcions  over  mountain  and  vaUey  to  find  what  ht 
waated  at  aU  costa;  this  he  squandered,  and  dying, 
left  his  offsprmg  so  destitute  that  they  had  to  be  sup- 
ported by  his  one  time  companions.  This  was  "  in 
accord  with  right  doctrine"  says  Yang  (HI.,  x.). 
4    Ch'ieh  inherited  the  wealth  of  many  g^erations; 

power,  he  followed  his  impulses  to  the  end-"moet 
reckless  and  dissipated."  (III.,  xiii.) 

K^'  ^n°''<,'^f  T^*'  "•='*'  *'"*  everything  yielded  to 
A«  will;  Of  all  mortals  the  most  licentious  and 
extravagant,  he  admitted  no  duty  to  Heaven  or  his 
fellow  men.     (III.,  xiii) 

These    five    heroes    of    Yang's    philosophy    are    ego 
maniacs ;  they  are  aware  of  their  own  existence  and  they 
make  all  else  their  slaves.    The  drunken  Chow  must  have 
a  hundred  attendants  to  keep  him  in  liquor,  while  otKtr 
reopU,  noBes  are  offended.     Similarly,  the  amorous  Mu 
also  has  a  houseful  of  slaves  serving  his  inclinations,  but 
not  their  own.    Tuan,  Ch'ieh  and  Chow  set  the  whole  of 
their  subjects  under  their  feet,  millions  of  people  serving 
but  three  tyrants^  Clearly,  this  game  of  Yang's  is  one  that 
few  can  play  at     The  dependence  on  crowds  of  slaves  can 
hardly  be  called  "regulating  things  by  internals,  so  that 
things  go  on  all  right,  and  the  mind  obtains  peace  and 
rest        Again  we  detect  a  quasi-logical  sophism  used  to 
justify  conduct  that  on  Yang's  hypothesis,  being  natural 
needs  no  justification.  ' 

Someone  wishing  to  defend  Yang  may  accuse  me  of 
^ri^fl  *°°  "?'='>  °/ J"«  "viUains,"  of  taking  them  too 
seriously.  It  is  not  because  I  am  shocked  by  them;  I 
treat  them  according  to  the  philosophical  significance 
with  which  Yang  surrounds  them.  They  are  an  elabora- 
/k""    u-1  *°/T'""  *°  ^^  °^  question:  "What,  then,  is 

tlf^^'^  / 1^""""'  ^^  '      ^^*  -"'kes  it  pleasaiit ; 
comfort  and  elegance,  music  and  beauty  " 

But  let  me  not  forget  the  old  farmer  of  Sung,  of  a 
Th.Z  "°f  |"'»«*'^«  tJi\t.I  think  he  brings  more  fish  to 
the  net  of  Yang  than  all  his  villains  together  (VI.,  xviii.) 
He,  too,  sought  for  pleasure  like  the  others,  in  his  own 
simple  way.     He  loved  to  feel  the  warm  sun  on  the  back 

^st  JrHf"  W.'\'  ^'''''  "  «P^  ^'-  ^  «  he  S 
just  a  Lttle  bit  too  naive-and  too  rare?  One  such 
nistic  among  five  mfluential  "  viUains  "  can  scarcely  save 
the  system  of  Yang  from  ridicule  or  restore  the  equi- 

and'ch"  h"  *''**  ''°°*''^'  *""  '"*°y  ^hows 


Januar 


(4.)  Yang's  CarriQUE  or  Altkuisk. 

Haying  examined  Yang's  exposition  of  his  fundamental 
principle  I  now  turn  to  his  critique  of  altruism.    He  is 
perfectly  clear  as  to  what  the  principle  is;  he  realises 
that  It  18  at  the  root  of  the  systems  of  Kung  and  Mo 
systems  which  are  in  categorical  opposition  to  his  own' 
Altruism  is,  to  him,  the  ruling  vice!    He  falls  back  on 
Po^heng    who  would  not  part  with  a  single  hair  of  his 
body  for  the  benefit  of  others  (IV.,  xii.).    A  hair  is  a 
part  of  the  body  like  a  piece  of  skin  or  a  limb.     No  one 
would  consent  to  lose  a  limb  for  the  sake  of  a  kingdom 
why,  then,  lose  a  hair  for  the  benefit  of  others?    The 
argument  M  invalid  in  several  ways;  men  do  risk  their 
lives  and  hmhs  for  kmgdoms,  and  for  less ;  they  also  give 
their  hves  for  others  without  reckoning  the  cost       In 
both   cases   they    regulate   their   life   by   truly   inward 
wun«»,    either    egoistic    or    altruistic    impulses.      Of 
Po-cheng  it  can  be  said  that  he  was  regulating  hia  con- 


duct by  aa  arbitrary  idea  of  contiHeru>y,  which  „»  „ 
things  IS  least  inward,  and  most  artiflZl- w^  °^  *" 
most  inward  thing,  next  to  selAove^land  so":!*'' 
deeper-is  compassion  or  feeling  for  anotW'.  ?^*' 
the  altruists  of  Yang's  time  had\eLTo,e  „  „C,  » 
their  psychological  analysis,  instead  of  being  kr«?fl."' 
ditionahsts,  they  could  have  adopted  hTs^f^*™" 
beaten  him  with  it.  All  altruistic  etWc  il  S  ^^ 
based  on  one's  inner  feeling  of  another's  need  S^^ 
extension  of  the  imagination  until  it  becomes  a  kinV"; 
senaibihty,  and  a  consequent  spur  to  actbn      "a^' 

.»o«H  that  men  should  do  unto  you "  L  „nf V 

addressed  to  creatures  capable  of  imagination        ^ 

(6.)  The  Attack  on  Riohteousness  and  Peopeutt." 
Other  topics  might  be  criticaUy  examined,  such  a.  ih. 
false  antitheses  of  Beality  versus'^BepuUtion  Syw 
doctrine  of  Govermnent.  but  I  am  LisciousttJ^en 
though  I  have  expoaed  his  iUogic,  his  historicsT  iT 
ajccuracy  and  his  self-contradiction,  there  is  ^mZZ' 
thing  important  left  which  is  not  T^eakened  thereby  X' 
Pro^r;^"'^^''*^  opposition  to  "  RighteouBne„  Md 
tI^^T^'tx'^  opposition  which  he  shares  with  Z 
Taoists.  Here  I  muet  beg  my  readers  to  retiL  to 
sections  I  and  H.  of  the  present  article.  Cco^ 
tuciana  and  the  Mohists  may  be  classed  together  in  Z 
group  m  that  they  set  up  a  canon  of  action  which  invaded 
the  sphere  of  free  egoism.    I  explain  this  by  a  deviceo 

LT/iV        'TJ  u  "  '"^'^  ''"'^^  ^  without  clothes  and 
food  there  would  be  no  more  king*  and  governments;" 
which    proves    that    he    understands    that    kings   mi 
governments  arise  because  of  the  struggle  for  the  things 
upon  which  life  depends.      I  aasent  to  this,  and  say  * 
reply:  if  men  were  not  egoistic  there  would  be  no  need 
for  Righteousness  and  Propriety.     These  are  the  neces- 
sary correctives,  m  my  conception,  of  the  too  free  pUy  of 
egoistic  impulses.      I  put  the  case  thus :( 1)  All  men  are 
egotsts  m  the  sense  that  they  desire  their  own  welfare; 
this  does  not  preclude  the  welfare  of  others.      I  think 
Kang  himself,  with  his  "  three  acre«  and  a  cow  "  deared 
aU  others  to  be  aa  happy  as  he  was.    (2)  But  many  men 
are  ego-cmtrr^^ ;  the  world  revolves  round  them  and  they 
care  nothmg  for  others  except  as  they  minister  to  their 
^needs;  they  talk  of  "the  herd,"   "the  mob,"  as  of  an 
order  to  which  they  have  no  regard.     (3)  Some  men  are 
ego-mantaai;  they  press  their  impulses  to  the  very  peri- 
phery of  life ;  they  invade  a  host  of  others,  and  cause 
suffermg  by  the  exercise   of  this  dominating  Will-to- 
j  *u'       ^"^S*  and  governments  (in  this  ideal  aspect 
and  their  rare  "  better  moments  ")  can  only  justify  their 
existence  in  so  far  as  they  put  down  the  ego-maniacs, 
restram  the  ego-centrics  and  give  free  scope  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  normal  egoists.    In  this  way  all  men  might 
become  alter^oists.     What  more  could  be  desired  ? 

But  the  record  of  iia»  and.  governments,  with  a  few 
bright  exceptions,  is  one  of  universal  failure ;  the  ego- 
centrics  become  kings,  or  the  governments  become  ego- 
maniacs.   Now  this  has  been  perceived  by  the  wise  and 
good-willing  at  all  times  and  in  all  lands.    Something 
higher  than  the  restraint  of  the  kingly  hand  ha*  been 
sought  for  and  found  in  "  Righteousness  and  Propriety." 
But  where?    Keeping  close  to  Chinese  thought,  I  will 
remind  my  readers  that  the  immemorial  conception  of 
this  dual  instrument  was  that  it  produced  "  Equilibrium 
and  Harmony."    It  made  Earth  like  Heaven.    Heaven 
was  the  abode,  primarily,  of  all  the  departed  spirits  of 
ancestors,  of  the  great  controlling  spirits  of  Nature,  of 
8hang-ti  the  Supreme.    It  wa«  the  source  of  all  inspira- 
tion and  wisdom  above  the  merely  worldly.    Towards  it 
therefore  there  must  be  a  duty  from  man  here  below, 
m    order    to    secure    the    good    which    there  resides- 
"  Righteouoness  "  was  that  duty. 

But  when  Yang  asserts,  "According  to  the  1»»  o' 
Nature  there  is  no  such  thing  as  immortality,"  ha  onB 
away  the  ground  from  Righteousness.  If.  therefbre, 
do  not  refute  him  now  I,  too,  must  let  go  Bighteou«ae» 
But  I  win  not  let  go  Propriety.  Though  I  cannot  see 
the  Qoda,  men  I  know,  and  their  relative  cImim  upon 
each  other.  I  know  and  feel  these  in  myself;  ana  "P"" 
that  knowledge  Propriety  rests. 
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mile  Yang  is  right  in  believine  that  TJi»»,f 
and  Propriety  are  a  curi^ihnent  7ego^aS*:^r'""' 
centnc  expression,  he  is  wronir  in  iH^«^*      ?u    **  ^^ 
mere  " Reputation."    He  is  w?on,  in  .    ^?*  *\*'°'  "'^^ 
deprive  men  of  the  enSimeroTthUX'^."  ''"''  ''"'' 

WitxiAM  L.  Habb. 

POEMS. 

By  Claba  Shanapelt 

FANTASTIC. 

I  am  a  little  weary  of  the  moon 
And  all  the  stars. 

I  would  have  newer  gems 

To  weave  in  beloved  hair 

Leaning  down  from  this  hill  I  will  o^fk 

Lights  of  cities  that  throblar  aw^v^  ^h'  "?  ..         ' 

Pale  elfin  dancers  leaping  ^       *^^  ""^^^ 

Over  the  heads  of  Uie  sick  and  sleeping 

Over  passionate  lovers   wifhfl^„„  *' 

The  dead-  '  '"'^henng  women, 

io'Lt?  """^  "^^  "^  "f^*"  of  cities 
J.0  crown  you 

We  are  a  httle  too  old  for  these  trinkets.         * 


II 


TREES. 

Tall  and  splendid  women 

hiclmed  voluptuously. 

Veiled  in  their  marvellous  hair 

They  tremble  constantly 
^om  excessive  sensibility. 

Sot  of  them  but  of  Vh,t  n,,  ,„ 

I  ^  up  and  walk  toward  me,-I_ 
iaken  by  her  own  fantasy. 


XGO. 


I  hay 


T"  .'''"8  is  not  mvself 
S^:Su?r/?^'"«^?^hatter 
j«:e  Of  her  mother's  aar  „.,^ 

And  fh»      ■'      hmds  me  ' 

,^°"Jd  desirT^'*  "^^  •*  ^^^  «'«id  «»• 
UkBtra.^t^'^  '"th  the  wind 

*^n  shLT?^'"^  *"«™^  "wayingt 
To<,n.uT.'.^«»««me 


To  Bn    k  °~'  "*"'*■*•  me 

^^U  embody  m^aS-' 
"'^'''KletZSr^^, 


.„  ,     WEBSTER    FORD. 

By  EzBA  Pound. 

A  "^  ^Zi  ^It^^^t^,^  .^T^-ed  a  poet 

.  ^    hypothetical  T^tu^es  ^  h„!f  *^  ^'^  ^'^'^  «' 
within  her  borders    rfj"^  .^^  had  various  poets  bom 

variably  h^Z^^T T''^^^^^'^  therhave  i^ 
"Walt^'  ae^s  to  have trte'r  k*^"""  '-°«°itio- 
America  haa  literary  ti-^jti^*  ^^%  ^'"^°°•       Of  course 

has    a    literary  SSln     Lew    wJ^'^^'^^'i"'^''^^ 
American    magazines    J^'    ^®''„  J7 ^«<e    died    there. 

curates,    cast^rhobfy-h^rses  'wr^'^^"     ^^^^^ 
comparison    with    whom    the    L  *   °}    ^P""  ^ 

Tennyson  and  of  ZS  A^hn  !"f^derings    of 

«d    thunder   of    t^  OdysZ    .^""'^4  ^"   '^^  «^8e   . 
government    of    school    wt'  ^'^  *  castrated 

into  AmbassadorTwhenev^th?  fv    T  ""^^  '^^ 
clerks  and  -re^Hes'oTtK:,  ^  C  ATr!!^ t't^!!! 

Sfe^oror^-^-:— -"-^"    ■ 
r^Tc.£^txf me^iSiS?^  :r'''"  ^  -« of 

their  psychopatMas^uXwiS*'  their  incapacity  or 

i^"=crh:^-iHn'"^" 

nearly  all  the  ^^^^nta^S^^MJ?^  ^"^'^^^  *"'  »' 
for  the  month  before  Zt^dl  *^f '"«  ?  niagazine 
breed^  djuted  f abials'^^o  J^^^'Xl^  "^  "°*''" 

-    JiL  I  ^^.T-  rveTaiTatr ^^.r  *  ^«*  - 

have  drifted  into  mrrooi7iL"f'*°'*f°*«"«='^P°«*« 
East,  going  to  "isZ  E^pi^lnTZckof^X^^r' 
and  good  company.      And  wLt^h       u  P"hhshers 

their    fatherlaid    mak^  mT  ^  ^1^^  ^'^  *ho"t 

criticism  seem  Ske  iTtLed'op^rT ^0^"*^!!^^ 

enoujrto  we^f'T  T"*.'''^  P«>duced  a  poet  strong 

this  treatment  consiata  in  i^m!;  ri'-  ^°^  essence  of 
Villon  did  not  prS  Th^  S^  "'l'^^'  unaffectedly. 
Borne  of  the  firrc^t^  ^.  ?XtZ*^/r  ^^. 
pretend  that  Spoon  Ri^r  of  1914^  ptis:?^!^'"  ""' 

ont  in  the  least  depending  u^n^^    %h    T'  '"^'  

'  quivers  ornamented  with  fish-skin  "  • 
in  the  twentieth  of  our  era,  he  writes  — 

aman  teLgtheSrth'Xu'?fai:^:!!^«^*»^'^ 

'S  ^^- "^^  *"**  °'"  o"' '^^'"trements 

L^rJ.  "  ""^  *""^«  '""'"^  '^^  feath^silk 
Hard  fighting  gets  no  r«ward. 
^alty  IS  hard-  to  explain. 
Wlo^  be  sorry  for  General  Rishogn.  tha  swift-       • 

WhoM  white  head  i.  lost  for  this  province  I " 

h^^'l*^"  "'^^  '"^*^  ^D-   «d  China.    I  have 
before  me  an   earfy  book  by  Webster  For^  /riited 
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I 


1^ 

i 


Wini*    '   *"'*,  ■»«>*'  Bore  Old  faaioonod  than   Kihoku. 

Nineteen-twelve  wa«  a  bad  year,  we  all  ran  about  like 

,,  puppies  with  ten  tin  cans  tied  to  our  tails.      The  tin 

L*°M  "'Swmbumian  rhyming,  of  Browningisms,  even. 

Z^iu""^^.  *???;  "^  Kiplingiam.,  a  xeson^  pendant 
magniloquent,  Miltomc,  gonorous. 

c.'?!^*"*'**''"^  about  Mr.  Ford's  "Songs  and  sonnets, 
second  series,"  is  that  in  spite  of  the  trappings  one  get^ 
the  conviction  of  a  real  author,  determined  to  speak  the 
truth  despite  the  sectionised  state  of  his  medium.  And 
despite  cliches  of  phrase  and  of  rhythm  one  receives 

cussing  faults  which  a  man  has  already  discarded 
wri?;„*^^    ^"  ^'^^L  ^^^'ology  ^«  find  the  straight 
JeSvlTutf-""^"*'"-     ^°  '^°«^'  *^^  '»™'-« 

"My  wife  bated  me,  ms  son  went  to  the  dogs." 
l^^liV"  '*^i^^  'P*^^^  **^  *  «»^  i'*  P'-ocess  of  getting 

It  is  a  great  and  significant  thing  that  America  should 
contam  an  editor  (of  the  St.  Loul  Mirrl^  with " 

enough  to  £nd  such  work  in  a  "common  newspaper" 
and  quote  it  m  an  American  review  (i.e.  "Poetry") 

The  Hlly  will  teU  you  that:  "It  isn't  poetry."  The 
decrep,t  will  tell  you  it  isn't  poetry.  There  are  even 
loathsome  atavisms,  creatures  of  ^y  own  generation 
who  are  so  steeped  in  the  abysm*!  iSorance  of  genera 

STtelT'o  '■^'^.  '^^^^'^'  '^«  ^'^^  '^-  world! Tho 
"Si.tV  IV^T^P""*^"    ^y  ^h^'^h  they  mean: 

It  LTst^t™?'-  u  ''  ^  ^'^^'^  part  of  an  emotion. 
.  "  *  **»tf™«°t.  a  bare  statement  of  something  which 
1^  ""K'^^  ""T^'  ^"'^^thing  which  contribute!  to  the 
mood,  not  merely  a  bit  of  chiffon  attached." 

thnnfrfi!'^'*^*''*'  '^"'  ^  ^'■-  ^°'-'l'«  l*ter  manner, 
though  they  do  not,  perhaps,  convey  as  much  of  the 
personality  as  some  of  his  earlier  work 


Qne  ,<Ued  in  shameful  child-birth, 

One  of  a  thwarted  l^ve. 

On*  a^  the  hands  of  a  bmte  in  a  brothel 

On!  ^'^f  '^^^  P«*l«.  i«  the  search  for  heart'.  . 
One,  after  We  m  far  away  London  aad  S    '*'**' 
WasJ,rought  to  h.r  little  spa.e  by  Elfa^^l^^,,^  ^^ 

All,  all  are  sleeping,  sleeping,  sleeping  on  the  hill. 
Sf ""oM^T  ^''"='tl«^  and  Aunt  Emily, 

With  venerable  men  of  the  revolution  ?- 
All,  aiJ,  are  sleeping  on  the  hill. 

'^k'J a""""?^^  **'^'"  ^''^  «">«  from  the  war 
tnH  f *".8hter8  whom  life  had  cruahed  ' 

And  their  children  fatherless,  crying    ' 
All  all  are  sleeping,  sleeping,  sleejiig  on  the  WIl. 

Where  is  Old  Fiddler  Jones 

Lo.  he  babbles  of  the  fish-frys  of  long  ago 
Uf  the  horse-races  of  long  aao  at  0\tr^  W 
Of  what  Abe  Lincobi  said  ^  "  ^'°^''' 

One  time  at  Springfield. 
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DOC  HILL. 

I  went  up  and  down  the  streets 
Here  and  there  by  day  and  night, 

wet  s?ck     "  "'  **"  "'«•**  "^i  '-  '"^^  P-r  -ho 
Do  you  know  why  T 
My  wife  hated  me,  my  son  went  to  the  dogs. 

them™      *°  '''"  ^°P'^  '^^  P^"^''  «»*  "ly  love  to 

'"^diy^7m;r;rat  "°^'^  *"*"*  ^'•^  '"^^  °°  ^^'^ 

B^t^nh*H*'"'nT™'''  *^«''"  l*'^^  ""d  ""'row. 
I^hofe  f^K    '^r'*^  "**"'  trembled,  scarcely^ 
l^hold  to  the  railing  of  the  new  lif;,  ^ 

M  the'gre,^"  '""^"  •'«^-''  ^'^^^  ^-^  t- 
Hiding  herself,  and  her  grief  I 

THE   HILL 

All,  «11,  are  sleeping  on  the  hill. 

One  passed  in  a  fever. 
One  was  burned  in  a  mine, 
One  was  killed  in  a  brawl, 
One  died  in  a  jail, 

AU,  all  are  sleepuig,  sleeping,  sleeping  on  the  hiE 
St  T  ^'J^^'  .^*«'  ^««»  and  Edith 
All,  «U,  an  (leeputg  on  the  hJlL 


I  have  read  a  reasonable  aaiount  of  h..l   A™    • 
magazme  verse    nsp.iflr.  M=„  &1^-     \  ,     *"  American 
so  on.     Vot  one  P'^"f«-Ma«efieldian  false  pastoral  and 
Mr.  Ford  shows  here   ^     'u^'^  ^ad  the  sense,  whidi 
Middle  West  ht  ^l  "•*  "P  *h«  ^«^ity  of  the 

thiste^re^le\'L;iS/rd'K£r  1f^^'» 
one  of  the  mixed  origins  of  ^e  X*«^'. -'''"I*  «"■">'' 
and  the  early  French  settlement.  ^°"""^''  <=-"'""'' 

THE    SONGS    OF    MALDOROR 

By  Thb  CoMTE  DK  LAtTTHBAMONT. 
I. — {coniimied.) 

H^sufferinTw*.H"'''t  ^^°'  ^^  '^^  al-o^^  J^dden  hi. 
for  the   nests   „^  .*^  J'^o^lolands  he  helped  to  look 

amazed  ^  se.  that  the^'  "^''i^''^  '^^''^'  ^^  "" 
the  eKK-seekpr  in  1-^  •  ^*^  '*"«  "'Pe-  ^hieh  hoWs 
a  stri^'  ex^m^  f>f ""'  ""*  ^  """'l-  ^e  saw  in  Ai. 
behe^hlfv  ^»°u  ^l"^"^  goodness,  and  he  could  not 
have  fravld^  ■•  "  ^^^  Prepared  this  rope,  he  would 
-  and  cast^hl  h  '"t  ''^^^'•l  Pl-e^-  »o  ttert  it  would  break 
a  tavevarH  ^'"'^f^y^^^'^^^  Bea !  One  night  he  went  to 
miSt  h^v  K  ^  *»»«  «bo"ls  who  prey  upon  the  dead 
might  have  heard  the  foUowing  conversation  :- 

whaJe  riT/ri^^^f'  ^?.  y*'"  °°'  -ant  to  talk  to  mef  A 
Ld  sh^w     ^^  **/  ^.**'*  ^""^  ^  bottom  of  the  sea, 

theZve,^!-'''  "  '^  ''•'■  ^"^i*y  -a-  *••""  *■** 
with^/o,!"^  w*^'  '*  ",'  ""Po«»We  for  me  to  exdiange  ideas 

have  ,AiitJ.T  *  .K°*  *^*  ^^^  «««*'«  '"y"  °f  **>«  """"■ 
hour  *  ii  •*  "^  l*"^*  "'arble  tombs.  This  is  the  silent 
nour  when  more  than  one  human  being  dreams  that  he 

^tl-^*"*^  ""^*°'  *'"*^^^  "»««•  "hiouds,  which  are 
wilh  !ijr  TK^"*?  °'  ^^°'"^'  «^«  •  bl«k  sky  spotted 
wiin  stars.  The  sleeper  moana,  like  a  man  condemned 
to  death,  until  he  wakes  and  finds  the  teafity  wome  tiaa 
ms  orewn.  I  inu.t  finish  di«gin«  this  grave ;  it  nutft  be 
reaay  by  to-morrow  morning.  You  cannot  do  two 
"  H  *i°T  ''^•'*  yo"  Jlave  important  work  to  fimsh" 
ne  trnnltt  that  digging  a  grave  is  important  work' 

Si.ortL.T^'^   ^''^    '*•"*    the  digging   of  ar*'"." 

"  When  the  wild  pelican  dateoniiHa  to  giw  i«  «« 

oreast  for  food  to  her  young— h»viag  m  witne*  only 

aim  who  could  create  socii  a  love,  lo  as  to  thaaw  vteor- 


of  his  friend,  he  lights  a  oiglr  T^ti  '"^f"  ""  *'"'  a™« 

tracts  an  indiesoluble^SsWp'' w^'lZ'  *^""°- 
comprehensible.     When  a  bov  af  7^       gnef  :   this   is 

haraLdfrom  morning  t'll  n^rf,ff„r  "'*"'*;;!"'^.'*°'  " 
centuries,  by  a  pariah  of  f^iz^oT^t'^^'"^  "««'" 
constantly  upon  him,  he  feeTs  thl  f?m  .T  '^  ^^^^  '''"' 
fierce  hatred  rising  Kke  thick  smoL^K  ""I""  ^*^««  °^ 
ing  brain.    From    the   moment  h  '  *^'"°**  ''""*- 

prison  till  the  moment  hT  leaves  "^  "1'  ^°  *^" 
yellows  his  face,  contracts  his  brows  Ld"*^,?"  '"I'' 
eyes.  At  night  he  thinks,  because  L^lli.?  *"' 
In  the  daytime  his  thought;  conti^uallv  k°°*  '>^P- 

wdls  of  this  house  of  brutiBhness  uS^^.  "^  *^°-°  ***" 
escapes,  or  is  cast  out  l*e  a  L"  f!  Tl  ''^'^  ^^ 
prison;  this  is  comprehe^ibfe  '"S^''/"""  *»>«  eternal 
exceeds  the  powers  of  Se  fflw  *  t^"^"  «**«« 
.pthe  earth  which  first  feSs  us  «7th.T  *^"  ^'"^  *"™ 
fortable  bed  to  shelter  us  from  fC^  1  ^''"  *'^.'"'  "««  oom- 
dd  lands,  when  he  whoseTr.^hr""?"  !:'°*  "^  *''«''« 
Piok-after  having  handled  Si  dav""?),  '^^^  ^'"^^  '^' 
Jead-sees  beforeliim  at  ^^ght  wSelYn  iSoflaS^ 

Lity  or  the  immo^f of^'e  ""^"l':^''^  \  '^^  '»°'- 
my  love  for  the  creator  of  VZ  ^^l  "^"ay^  ^^P* 

me  take  your  place      Bt^AhL^  I  am  strong ;  let 

I  make  mistakW^'  ^""'^  ™^  ^"^  «°"«ct  me  if 

2:i^T^^ r.iiy%^'  ''^  p'— *  ^t  is  to 

t^ths^ratSeite^t"  ''"''*  *:™«°*  ^--    ^" 
meadow-k  false  ^Z^  !*«  Aowers  in  a 

^ythe  serene  comp^g^^!^";;;^*''^'^^^  to  be  measured 

"«Bes  an  imme^^rabrl  H^'  own  intelligence,  pos: 
»ill  receive  hisTw       .^^^^^^'^i  a"d  after  death  he 

%er,  Ty  do  To"  w?enr  T.""''.  \°'"'»-       «'*'« 
world.    We  are  Duf  nn^r^^      ^f^  °'  **»«  »"'«d  in  the 

'» »  virtue  in  l^„"Jh*S  God'^*''!''  "f''''  *«  '"^^^-     '* 

^e  consist   thrfdt^rfh-'S*-     ?"  ""^  ^  "^^t  does 
s'sc.  the  ideal  which  each  strives  to  attaint" 


wrvingi' 

Decbmbbh  14.— Dr  M  I—  L 
be  called  out  til!  January  wh^ri«T"''*'  ""*  ^"'  »°* 
that  surgeons  are  wanS  in  fK  t*'""^*'  considering 
the  front  and  especially  on  the  h„""^."'"'^«  «""''<=«»  »* 
has  returned  from  imprisonme^^-  ^n"^^  *™*"''-  ^'•-  P- 
not  too  badly  off  in  thlT^TTj^  <^™^-  He  was 
bu^caj,  were  his  oS/^^^tTon"*  '"  "'^''  ''-^-ed, . 

arnVingarSe'^dijor'^dTufft^*"  t''"  -^  «*-*-  «« 
He  h«,,  in  consequence  hterf  ^"^"^^  ^^^  **>«  cold, 

who  have  not  the  S,'?''"*  *  '^oom-bnt  what  of  those 

^.as  br  "'^xi^-^rpTL^ciTdt^rr^^^  -  ^*  - 

ground  line  as  congestemf  .1'  ^^  *'"'"«  '^^  "nder- 
tnnes.  The  hawkef  cSJ^:^«U^„;°"*  ^7  ^««">  «* 
hst  of  our  prisoners  of  w^r  tcZ.  °"  ^  «on»Plete 
reminder  of  tragic  events      «f^.  "«""*"?.     is  the  only 

fashions-that^n.r«lsBin  '  tr*^''^'"°"  '«  ^^««'  ^ 
Frenchwoman's  life  K^  P'?  "*  ^^^^  average 
for  years,  willj-2y  feft  JT"^  '^'  ^°^  '^^  fi'st  time 
jniagination.  A  new  torL„f  h  iT""""^^  "^  ^^"^  °wn 
French  soldier's  forage  c^  has  n^'f  "^'"r'  ™'***^«  the 
both  among  Paml^Ltid  strSTo*^  "''^.P^P'^^"*^ 
former,  of  course,  those  whom  t  l  ^''^^^  ,  ^°ng  the 
most.  Patriotism  the  amv  "  ^  ^"°T«1  '^•"t  ^«ar  it 
iU  with  women  a.nA  f K   ■   T^  ^'^  '**  attributes  a«ree  <» 

But  the  Xoa'  Xrtrr  5^'  r.'"''  "^-""- 
remmiaceiit  of  natinn.l  f  ?  ^  whatever  may  be 
another  matter"^"",^^^^*^^^^  «?^   national   duly': 

military  capacities  ^'e '^rTo^t^elnnrf  ^'  "^'"^^  ^ 
commg  sessions  in  unifom^  whicJ  -  .  *°  attend  the 
means  that  the  rest  of  ^e  CWh    ^"?"'*'y  <»^«'- 

pool.  Scarborough,  ^te  '^^^  ""  ^"^^  Hartle- 

"liberal-minded  ScandLafians  "  L  h"'*'  ',  '^^^  **»« 
patriots),  while  withhohW  the *^  ^1"*^  ?.!>'«  '^oni- 
German  Imperialism  ca^f  J^«"-^^sympathies  from 
support;  to  the  all  ed 'co^  '  f^^^"  wholehearted 
have  called  troops  t,m"?"!!  !°' *?«/-«.-  tbat  these 


FIGHTING    PARIS. 

having''Svedh?8  n^«^^!-*  ***  ^"  ^'^'^^  ^^^  morning, 
h«8  never  held  ,1!  "°^fi<:at»on  only  yesterday.    M.  O  C 

»  Paul  VoTi^  wr£^^  «>to  thie  entirely  new  life. 
"•i"".  his  native  tlwn^  ^»"'*  »"»»"'»'^)  P-^ms  about 

^-ft^'-  work  •  So7rf*",^,*^''*r''  •'^^P^K  *"  <*»  "^i' 
•"'w  fables  L  w^rl.  k""'  u^"*^  Pergaud,  who 
f»«Hs;  FeHr^n  ,    ^  ^"  •»*■  "btaiHod  a  aam^  and 

-^    «J   <*:   ''ltSL''^.2^„^P'  ^^?«^  J*»««n. 


r***".  of   tte    "r!!!''  •*??  .^^'^P"  ^^««J  IJug-n; 


—r — •♦  •Butoioes 

The  Fi«nch  «rata*latdr  of 


have  called  troops  wlSca  Sd't'd— ""  *^^*  "»««" 
to  him,  "  inferior^ races -'TTi  t  ^u  ^'^'a*  *•«'  according 
back  into  its  "wn  rS  to  ufX*^""*  '  ^"  "  "*«  ^^^n^? 
Putting  aside  the  debaUble  1  r^'u-  ■^"''^  expression 
"inferior"  to  Zabs^d  TnS^^^***'''*^  °*  **»«  «Pithet 
«ho  ealls  himself  nberTli^'T'"^''^""^^^  f™'^  ""^o 
as  such,  are,  at  lewt  sunerin.  ™i"^  *°  ^^''t^"  ^bo, 
this  struggle  whS  thrre'S."h:°"r^''-  ^^'^^ 
without  reserve  to  the  ag«re^or-I^-.  M ''^^  "PP^^* 
notably  here  in  Franc?  nnff'*5  '^°"»''  *>«  be- 
obviously  invit^«  toTe  Xt 'SL*f;,''V^^«   «tort   it 

chosen  a  non-ChrisU«  ^ff "  wS  '  wT'*^  ^T 
Swedish  professor  HfiBoriK.^  nrownisU       (for   so   the 

nation,  not  only  to  he,  "&°°'tK°' "^  ^^'^''^al  troop*) 
day,  but  as  theL  al£^*tttl^  *t".T°'^  "*  «°  """"^  * 
by  the  Germans  themsdves^tha?  n^  the  argument  used 
IS  legitimate  provided  ilf^er  ?hJ*^""  "^^'y^hiiig 
putting  aside  these "Mrf^fi.  v     PUJ^Pose  of  war: 

gentleman's  ^^Z,  "le°*J;  w^^Lt:  ^  ''^^'"^^ 
gently  and  politely  reviewed  by  MpifrL"."'*''^"- 
commentary    and    exnlanaH^n    ■      ^K  '^°"''«et  m  his 

AJiies'appTaitotheTZt^-olUt'"^^^^^^^^  "'  ">« 
the  pre-eminent,  namely  the  nrl!^  ?'  "^  wmams 
looked  by  M.  Paul  W»t  "jr^^^f,  argument,  over- 
argument  impeUed  by  neceBm"*v  ffc  common-sense 
the  man  at  bay  whmT«  ^'  ^^  J"*"  "-^'orted  to  by 
means.  For  in^selTSTfe^^  Z  "^'^^^^  i"Btifies  the 
position  is  right  when  he  „m„r^  "'\°  '"  '"  *«  ^'«rior 
suggest  tt«nS*er  ?he  B^^"  '''"'*"l"  """""^-b 

doin«.  wkethar  STwhiS  bS^  "  T  P'^''i«ty  of  ^ 
powJer,  poison.  faX„  J  ~'^°'  '''*«^  "»«'>'  by  gun- 
boiling  ■or^wTZt  fSf^*:.'  r ''"•'«■  ^-^iS. 

-ne.  or  W  oth^r'"nUrenr^-^e  °^°^SS^ 
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men  already  at  onr  service  could  be  nsefully  seconded  by 
Jiaffln,  Hottentots,  lions,  tigers,  wild  cats,  or  any  of 
the  beasts,  there  is  no  sentimental  reason  why  these 
should  not  also  be  called  to  our  assistance. 

In  self-defence,  no  humanitarian  pleas,  no  loyalty,  no 
rules  of  sport  or  civilisation  hold.  The  same  agent,  em- 
ployed  in  attack  wny  he  a*  wrong  a,  when  employed  in  defence 
they  are  right.  If  humaniUrians  and  other  well-meanin<r 
People  do  not  understand  this  simple  and  natural  axiom 
then  they  prove  once  again  that  all  their  reasoning  is 
windbag  reasonmg  in  the  emergency  of  war.  Those  who 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  attack  and  conquest  are 
prepared-or  should  be-for  the  consequences.  So  long 
as  the  attacked  one  is  not  reduced  to  absolute  impotence 
he  18  dangerous,  and  has  a  right  to  be. 

The  above  refutations  do  not  imply  that  there  is  any 
justification  m  putting  out  the  eyes  of  wounded  (or  even 
u  i.  !°?.  '"•<^>«"  Jyi°«  defenceless  in  bed  or  on  the 
battlefield;  or  m  finishing  off  the  wounded;  or  in  throw- 
ing petrol   mdiscnminately  over  corpses   and  maimed 
alike  and  setting  fire  to  them  so  as  to  have  more  quickly 
done  with  tbem  m  this  way  than  by  the  usual  operations  • 
in  sending  bombs  from  aeroplanes  over  open  cities  which 
kill  or  disable  old  men  and  little  children  out  for  a 
.Sunday  stroU;   in  torturing  prisoners;   or  in  inflicting 
vindictive  punishment  for  petty  larcenies  or  insubordina 
tion,— for  these  devices  of  cruelty,  while  making  inno- 
cent victuns,  do  not  further  the  purpose.     Being  insuffi- 
cienUy  effectual  they  are  of  use  neither  in  attack  nor  in 
defence    JThey  are  harmful  without  reason,   therefore 
unjustifiable-bnefly,  cruel.     But  there  is  no  cruelty  in 
calling  together  all   our  forces-whatever  they   be— in 
defence  of  ourselves.    And  it  is  absurd  to  pity  the  con- 
queror as  long  as  he  «  the  conqueror.     When  he  has  been 
overcome,  when  he  in  his  turn  is  in  an  inferior  position 
then  humanitarian  principles  may  be  applied. 

Dbcimbb  18  -In  reference  to  the  cruelties  inflicted 
on  English  soldiers  by  the  Germans  I  may  quote  from  a 
letter  from  a  French  prisoner  of  my  acquaintance-  "  We 
are  not  so  badly  off,  but  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the 
Enghsh  and  Russians."  This,  strangely  enough,  passed 
the  censorship.  Does  it  not  eloquently  corroborate  the 
reports  m  the  newspapers  1  What  right  have  the  Scan- 
dinavians to  throw  the  native  troops  into  our  teeth  1 

The  parents  of  a  young  soldier  friend  advert;ise  dailv 
lor  him,  all  news  having  ceased  since  August  30th  No 
one  left  for  the  war  with  more  enthusiasm  than  he 

Dress  materials  are  giving  out.  One  has  to  take  what 
one  can  find.  The  stocks  have  not  been  renewed  since 
the  spring. 

The  men  now  leaving  to  be  trained  wiU  be  very  badlv 
off,  as  the  depflts  are  crowded.  The  youths  of  the  1918 
clatse,  aged  about  19,  will  have  to  sleep  in  tents.  Others 
suffer  from  mactivity,  having  been  for  weeks— in  manv 
cases  since  the  beginning  of  the  war-more  or  less  un- 
occupied m  lonely  viUages,  at  their  depfits,  or  guarding 
^way  W  and  bridges.  For  men  of  middle-age,  used 
to  activity  and  bramwork,  the  task  is  hard  to  W     Is 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTB  TO  COREESPOrnXNTS-JTiii,  JuUe  u>Uli^  topuUi,kU,^ 
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not  life  truly  "  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot? 

th?^^™  20. -Frozen  feet  is  the  latest  iU  brought  from 

Little  flags  in  the  Belgian  colours  are  being  sold  to-day 
m  the  streets  for  the  benefit  of  Belgian  reftigees. 

MtTKIIL   C1OLKOW8KA. 


ON  THERfilTES. 

Your  last  distempered  works  are  8u<* 
^  As  you,  too,  shall  deplore— 
I'd  not  despise  you  quite  so  much 
If  you  would  write  no  more. 

RiCRAKn  Aloxnotck 


•(•!3tf-i 


All  BACK  NUMBERS  of  "THE  BOOIST'*  a^ 

•THE    NEW    FREEWOMAN  '    cm  Iw    oMalMd 

from  the  publlstaiar  office :  Oakley  Hoase.  Bioom« 

bary  Street.   Londoo.  W.C.      Price  tfd.  each.     By 

port.  «i4.  ' 


To  the  Editor,  Thi  E0018T.  ,.   " 

Madam,  :» 

First   let  me  say,    in   noawer  to   Miw  Floreu<-A  u„j,   ^, 

nrl^^ll  ^"««'°°'..''>'>'.  I  dislike  the  tr^  ''p"^^^"!' 
prenent-day  application  is  mUleading  if  not  me8S3Z'  .'*• 
movmg  m  a  vicious  circle  i.  progreL.  sLe^^^'  ?^ 
a  phifological  debate  with  anyone,  and  wiU  ^^L^,  ■»' '-^ 
the  term-under  protest.  According  to  the  scientm^^„^?" 
of  human  life,  human  beings  under^  "pro^e^  kno„„  T""^ 
evolution  Implicit  in  this  evolutSk  is  TSt  of  Z^'*"'? 
to  proceed  on  three  lines,  each  a  generalisairn  wST  ?.'' 
other.  The  three  lines  are  physi^  or  e«>nomiP  Wi  ^,"" 
vital,  and  nature  or  the  miscalfed^i?[t,^W  '  i^Zf  " 
teases  to  express  progress  in  these  threTwa™  ^r"' f^ 
.ense    tells    us   that   tLre    is   only   onT^ayTf   d™^«^T° 

"  p7^i:  'ta^""t'  ""^  'p'"""^.  ^  b:iorLelpL™Snevi'i; 

a  precipitate.  As  soon  as  we  chamte  the  aualitv  nf  tiT  •  " 
tate  it  tends  to  ri«  to  the  surfaclTere  H  Trgtl  dit^i 
„^^-  ^°7""'  ^*.'  ""  e^Mnine  the  scientific  hypotWfi^ 
question  of  economic  progress  is  soon  disposed  of.Tf  WTx.„^ 

man  has  done,  economically'^.^aking,  is  tn^fThisIL^ 

place  hun  in  the  pre-civUisatio£  or  vital  reeioa     A.  iZZ^ 

s3ige."  ""  "°"  ~'"""='«'  "^  =*  "^^^  1°^-  ft 

Biological  progress  is  also  a  myth.     BiologicaUy  coiuidand 

h?Jln^^.l  "^"t'ble  variations.  This  is  the  whole  principle  of 
R^A^^  evolution^  It  is  rapported  by  Darwin,  D?.  Ardidail 
Keid  and  most  of  the  leading  biologists  of  to-day      Opposed  to 

ttlL'"  '^  f^^  I'  Limarc/that  acquire/  charKT.^ 
thT^lj^w  ,  ?  Lamarck  the  long  neck  of  the  giraffe  and 
l^»  ^J°°^^l^^'J'^^r^'^^^  '"'"*»We  acquif^cha^c- 
!^1'^«j  Pu  •^^^u'*"'*'^  ^  Lamarckism.  To  him,  conMsnoe 
o^  a^.!lf™"*  the  continuous  inculcation  of  morality  thraogh- 
w^n^r  n  "•  ,^?i  ^^V  !■  '■«»«'°  *°  »«li«"«  "»'  Spencer  ™ 
mwe  or  IS  hkely  to  make,  m  that  expressed  in  Dr.  ArchdsU 
wfl-nJ- f  7  of  'mmnnity.  The  theory  roughly  stated  i<  tbt 
we  Enghsh  have  drunk  ourselves  drunk,  and/m  order  to  beoom 
sober  we  must  drmk  ourselves  sober.  Favourable  spontuwom 
vanationa  are  to  be  worked  to  the  utmost  by  naturaf  selection. 
mf^if?.  t^"  "X.'  "."^y  •>*  "  «i'>«edly,  because  a  glance  «t 
th!f  Hk  ?"  °°  *?"*  ""^^^  °'  hereditary  transmissiois  show. 
that  the  ^ws  on  it  are  rtill  in  the  crndbU.  Biological  scisna 
l,;„ifc.t   Nietzsche    in    England,    mostly   in   the   aphoristic  ud 

^^^'^lilW'  '■*'«*•  .^^^  '"'  "T^  t»  bnd  in  extremely  tern 
and  limited  sayings.  In  fact,  in  the  matter  of  telling  us  whether 
we  are  progressing  or  not,  biological  science  has  done  nothing 
tor  us  beyond  showing  as  that  rery  early  landmark  of  amm 
life,  the  germ  plasm.  And  the  value  of  its  services  in  this  (W 
tion  IS  not  striking  when  we  remember  that  it  does  not  show  n. 
the  path  that  leads  up  to  the  landmark,  and  what  is  to  be  the 
logical  completion  of  that  to  which  it  points.  The  Brst  cause  of 
protoplsmn  wstill  a*  deep  a  mystery  to  biologists  as  the  first  o«n« 

*  It"  r^  ^"  *°°  "  *^*"  'o  *•»«  "•»««*  minds.  Indeed,  msny 
ot  ttie  latter  appear  to  be  so  overwhelmed  by  the  immensity  of 
tne  problem  that  thev  seek  refuge  in  mere  bits  of  word- juggling, 
nopmg  thereby,  no  doubt,  to  satisfy  their  friends  that  they  are 
presenting  the  world  with  the  newest,  the  most  perfect,  the 
most  up^to-d«te  form  of  solution.  But  Aristotle^  ••Dimt 
Mind,     Plates  "Soul  of  the  Universe,"  "Creator,"  "Father," 

Almighty,  "  Natura  Naturano,"  and  the  rest  of  the  qaew 
attempts  to  fix  the  generative  elements  of  life  in  words  minld 
not  deceivjj  even  a  not-beUied  Hottentot.  Such  words  do  not 
yield  LBA  Thfno  u.ai*      a: i_    <,        •       ..  «t  _  :t  .* 


inseparably  connected  with  obedience  to  tils  doctrine  of  biolodi* 
law  (whatever  the  Uw  may  be).  Being  ■■  Utile  enlightaMa  » 
he  IS  on  the  m^ry  of  protoplasmic  origin  and  mechanim  "• 
admit  his  logio  is  irresistible.  And  we  i^e  indebtwl  to  Uattw 
one  Wlmg  troth,  at  least,  namely  that  Tw«iitieth-Centaiy  tm 
Usmic  mte^l      '*''*"  *"  °"*  P«rti<nilar.    H«  is  only  »  p«*^ 

il?*!^"'*  *'f°^  "f  PfogntB  is  also  a  myth.    It  wts  inventt^ 
^lito  byMtorslist  and  nahwl-sActJOBist,  and  W  tixo  owi^ 


tiplee  of  nature  and  put  them  to  the  basest  uses.  8Uverv 
Dertniction,  War-cycles,  the  bloody  strife  of  parties,  the  general 
jntification  of  mahgnity,  all  these  have  found  in  the  sail  prin- 
„ple,  a  first  cause  and  justification.  And  we  know  that  when 
tiriliied  man  has  not  been  occupied  misapplying  natural  laws  of 
evolation,  adaptation,  variation  to  guns  and  wholesale  murder 
a«toes  of  all  sorts,  he  has  been  engaged  thwarting  them  In 
thiiway  he  has  so  manipulated  social  conditions  that  to-day  thev 
^really  against  the  survival  of  any  persons  but  advanced 
Mcklmp  and  idiots.  Our  benevolent  institutions  literaUv  hum 
«ith  the  choicest  examples.  ' 

Coming  to  the  real  roiritual  level,  here  again  we  find  there  has 
tano  progress.  And  it  is  here  we  find  Science  at  ite  old  game, 
Mbing  Itself  with  ite  own  conclusions.  According  to  the  evi 
taoe  of  the  comparative  study  of  anthropology  there  has  been 
„  intellectual  progress  since  the  dawn  of  cTvUiStion.  Anthropo 
logy  has,  m  fact  settled  this  fact,  that  the  average  pre-civilisation 
Mvagewas  on  a  level  with  the  modem  unskiUed  worker.  Further 
Ibve  IB  nothing  to  prove  that  individual  savages  did  not  possess 
d,«me  brain  capacity  as  individual  members  of  the  middle 
mddle  and  upper-middle  classes,  that  is,  the  classes  that  L 
mdera  times  have  produced  the  greatest  number  of  the  best 
public  menin  all  departmente  of  thought  Mid  action-the  c!r 
lylaAsquiths  George  Bernard  Shaws.  Neither  is  there  anv- 
tog  to  prove  that  here  and  there  a  savage  did  not  po«se«  grelt 
psychic  powers.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  to  prove  th^iXfdutl 
avages  did    possess    the    highest    form    of"^  human    expression 

J>^^IITm  v"'  """'^f*  «"^^  "''''''y  '"  an  artist 'LndTs 
.W  f^f  r»»i  ^°  power  to  express  art,  that  makes  one  belief 
hat  the  present-day  artist  is,  generally  speaking,  a  species  of 
deba«d  Pithecanthropus  erectus\pside  down  with  his  Sual 
eyesout  of  his  head.  One  conclusion  of  anthropowTttat 
Wore  the  dawn  of  civilisation  man  had  to  use  not  oidf  Ws  ams 
•nd  legs  but  his  brains  and  wite  as  wel)       Anntv,^,  ^^  x™ 

Pmtoplaem  c„ntei^«  ♦»"      P™'?Pla™  away.    My  theory  is  that 

tkematerTalTs  m™lyrde%Tti'liZi  fT*""?'..™*^  ?P'"'"»''  ""^ 
■™  M  we  know  him  is  fh,  miiT^  -"T"  "^  *'"'  «Pi"t«al-  Thus 
'"•lity  to  a  material  rtim„^^°ii?C  ''^^^"^  "*  ^^^  ""aterial 
ne-eration  after  ge^eration^^.^' 1  ^h"  response  is  continued 
»f  taman  forms.^IteriaiW  f1.«^  "'"/'  ^^"^  »  "*""  "Petition 
"rface  upon Th,,.w„_"lHTj''«  Kenn-plas •' 


ts 


EXIT  MB.   HUNTLT  CABTEB. 
To  the  Bdiior,  Thk  Sooist. 
Masak, 

of  tii^h '•"  i"tended"?^r  °i  "''  ^"t"*'^  ^'"^''^  "  »"»'»  ""'Ping 
smaThelping,^ndeed        "''  ""*  ^  """"  "^  ""*  "  '»  »  ^-' 

a  ™Iher\tg'inTwrof'"pu''tSnf  j! -"-»•«-  fl""-."  which  is 

iotrr-;a^-z;^9:HSS7i? 

not  only  "  What  is  itT^bnt*all  "  mv^dlrf  >"k     ^  ^  "^"8 

soever  fo?  Mr    Carter    hntfh^^  r     ■}  have  no  sympathy  what- 
my  heart.  '  ''°*  ""**  ^  P"'?  ^^  '^om  the  bottom  of 

expect  by  tEe  next  post      m«t  ntt.^^  ""      *"""  '  I  shall 
omniscient  Mr.  Carter  in  store  for  ™» twi  "•«»«"■•«'  has  the 

him  on  EducationliTsm    o*   8e«,al"m    oTa„T  "'T'^J' ''«"'' 
the    Illusions    of  War     on    the    r„™n.        -^nthropologism,  on 

John  Couhnos. 


"rface  upon  whicrranVmtinrL'j  ""u  °™'  P"''"<1«»  »  common 
^Hxi  haman  being,  irti^^Wh  culture  erect  artificial  form. 
e™«ration  sees  the  birth^,^i?h  J  ^  Y"  ''""""'  '="''''*«•  ^ach 
"f  a  stereotyped  set^'fhTTr'  <'«'«''''""«!>*.  docay  and  death 
Pranms.  Pro^esTtiUn^t^™  "?!?•»  J"  ?^  "■"'  """^  "  "<> 
«J"npla8m  is  set  ftj to  «™™^  *'J'  ""  "^'"'"/^  ''"«"'?  'n  'he 
"'  >  SDiritu;.]  J.^-    I'?.''"''  and  expand  under  the  aicitatioB. 


ufr™ll'th*°  ^'  '^'"'"'''e™  i'»"no 

^f  y^t^^l  tl^  '^tHV''  "T^li '""'-  the  aicitation. 
™«n  and  woman  iTset  fr  J?  T"  .'J  ^''i  ""*  «""«  "U  «very 
y  ""i  for  tleirTu,nZ^.^^°^  their  faculties  in  their  o2 
j™?"*  upon  Z  protontZ^^'-  •  ^^  ""»*  •"""'l''  ^ie  own 
*«"f  "-fin.neonei^rZte^I  L?,""'-     ^°  P"?"™  ™«id6.  the 

»»P™8oc,aIiemn;,wail5?^   "^  "  ""HvldnahmD  i,  at  unattainable 

Htibtlt  Cahtbh. 
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are  asked  to  become 

SUBSCRIBERS 

For  T«nn.  ot  SuhKriptioii  m  Mow. 


^'^HT   AJttE   WE   HONEST  J 
^oJAeJdife,,  TanEooisT. 

JIUBAJf,  *     ■'••>• 

;,''ilP'^o:„"^'^„kind  to  p„t^«^^^^  „d  exp.n«,«  into 
^'^your  readers"e  w  «S^  'nstead  of  ««fly  and  ext^^ve. 
""motions.  "*  *°  S"*"  M  to  read  it  again  with  these 

,  Honesty    for  ;„„*  ^'  "a"""  '°'  virtnona  oondnot 

S^Pnation  of  pri«L  „J°°Lu°''"u'°'«''  a«  t«  tolerate  the 
0^^  This,  like  e«.5  fu'^yJ'y  <"*«■■  animal'  ot  the  human 
h"2  '"  «>  far  as  it  ."«'7  other  branch  of  true  ethics,  is  »aUd 
^'^guished  "om  othr'iim.'S^'P'"""'-  HumanTei^V^Jj^ 
"•  PoaBible  the  ?nv»L^™t'?  .^7.  P"''^"    °'  "•'on  which 


S^w  .nd'her'VS'^mi.Sr''  "°.T''i'"'  "'  "oTail  "ii;'; 

humanihT^        "'f''*  consider  w 

manity  to  rey«i|  to  animaUty. 
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SOME  CRITICS  ANSWERED 


By  Dora  Maesdbn 


AS  the  article  under  the  heading  "  I  Am  "  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Egoist  raised  all  the  debatable 
and  insoluble  problems  in  philosophy,  we  realize  that 
promptness    in    acknowledging    their    existence    and 
attempting  to  deal  with  some  of  them  is  very  desirable 
As,  however,  metaphysics  is  the  latest  form  of  con- 
troversy to  be  introduced  into  these  pages,  and  as, 
judging  from  our  correspondence  columns,  there  are 
readers  not  satisfied  with  the  treatment  up  to  date  of 
other  subjects,  a  number  of  forthright  statements  on 
these  less  ethereal  matters  must  take  the  place  of  the 
consideration  of  the  "  Real  and  the  True  »  which  last 
month's  article  otherwise  would  make  due. 

The  following  remarks  having  been  suggested  largely 
by  dissenting  correspondents,  we  would  direct  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  correspondence  columns  appear- 
1^  in  this  issue.  If  these  are  first  read,  coherence  will 
w  given  to  remarks  which  otherwise  might  possibly 
appear  desultory  and  unrelated. 

Fiist:    something  more  needs  to  be  said  before  we 
"Ml  expect  our  adoption  of  the  term  "  archistic  "  to  be 
whoUy  vmdicated,  especiaUy  as  we  hope  by  this  adoption 
»oust-for  serious  discussion— the  akeady  stromrlv 
"tabhshed  term  of  "  anarchist "  and  its  allied  forms 
48  to  its  derivation,  it  is  not,  as  the  criticism  of  Mr 
.  Tf  would  imply,  to  be  related  to  the  derived  term 
,_*K!hon,"  but  rather  from  the  primary  verbal  form 
AMho  "  or  its  parallel  substantive  "  Aiche." 

>.ir..!f''  "  *'•'''"  "  ™**'«'  '"  "^^tion  *»  ««««>  "  to 
to  make  a  beginning  "  ;  in  reference  to  sUitiu 


able  to  tajce  the  initiative,  and  therefore  inevitablv 
begins  to  govern.  'cvitaoiy 

Thus  it  follows  that  the  Archonistic  status  is  an  effect 
and  not  a  cause.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  archistic  Ld!"* 
ment  the  power  of  initiative.  Not  all  of  us  could  sm^ 
ably  be  clawed  as  of  the  archonutic  type,  but  we  are  a U 
-W  We  all  set  out  on  purpose'^'  advel^;^  " 
with  widely  varying  degrees  of  initiatory  power  tLe 
who  possess  It  in  the  highest  degree  become  a^'hor- 

t^T  "  *'"'  '^^^'^^  ^P^«^-  Therefore^ 
defimng  by  our  correspondent  of  "archistic  action" 
as  action  which  is  undertaken  under  command  L 
~n,  or  threat  of  the  Archon  proves  far  too  li^iS" 
Archistic  action  is  any  kind  of  initiatory  action  any 
setting  to  of  the  hving  unit  to  the  taak  of  doiZ 
the^  conditions  which  lie  between  it  and  the  goal  of  iS 

*        *        *        m 


rt^em     to  take  the  lead,"  "  to  govern,"  "  to  rule  "  ; 

»Me  the  term  "  Archon  "-meaning  the  highest  State 

3      ,      '^  purely  derivative  from  these,  implying 

PPwently  one  who  has  shown  qualities  which  can  in 

l^hjgiiest  degree  "  make  a  beginning  "  or  "  take  the 

-«how    imtiative,    that    is.     Otie    who    can    in 

P«me  fashion  take  the  imtiative,  who  can  govern 

y.  18  an  Archon.    An  Archon  is  not  called  into  being 

tWft"*  °^  *^^  baptism,,  or  bom  an  archon  and 

"Mter  made  a  governor  ;  but  vice  versa— supremely 


Th«^  living,  unit  is  an  organism  of  embodied  wantT" 
and  a  want  is  a  term  which  indicates  an  apprehension' 
of  the  exMtence  of  bamers-^onditions  easy  or  hard- 
whK,h   he   between   the   "setting  towards"   andihe 
amval,"  .e.  the  satisfaction.     Thus  every  want  hal 
Wo  sides,  obverse  and  reverse  ;   of  which  thTone  woul" 
read,  the     not  yet  dommated,"  and  the  other   «  nro 
gressive  dommation."  The  two  sides  grow  at  the  ;  JnTe 
of  each  other.    The  co-existence  of  the  conscio^I 
of  a  lacking;  satisfaction,  with  the  corresponding  and 

the  lack  are  the  features  which  characterize  "  life^ 
Bndgxng  th«  mterval  between  the  want  and  its  satisfac- 
tion is  the  exercising  of  the  "  instinct  to  dominate  »- 
o^mctmg  conditions.     The  distinction   between  the 
hfekss  and  the  Iivmg  is  comprised  under  an  inabihty 
to  be  other  than  a  victim  to  conditions  and  to  possess 
a  pow«  which  tends  to  dominate  conditions.^^ 
of  which  the  latter  can  be  said,  po8ses««  life;  thirt  of 
which  the  former,  is  inanimate.     It  is  to  this  domiiWitin 
mstanct  to  which  we  haye  applied  the  label  a^di&tio-' 
the  Greek  m  preference  to  the  Latin,  with  a  view  towards 
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a  eubeequent  Uluminatiwi  of  the  meaninff  of  th«  "  *« 

requires  to  keep  in  view  theeswnt  allv^„^       •"  .**"* 
Sl^inifirte**™  *"  •"  "^P^-^  -«>  -"-y  oSj 


February  i,  ^jj 


«o|r:^.l  thf  ^^i^^^^'Thrk^ti*  -»-■ 

embargoes.  It  is  indeed  of  the  ^^t^^*°  «>fot» 
action  to  curb  certain  forces  in  2- to  "!„°'  ^*^ 
to  otheni  necessary  to  its  satisfactoL  ftffiT   *  ^^e  nin 

oxdinary  living  be^gunaCtSbylS"T-  "^ 
goism   pIace8_embargoes   upon   the  ^J.^!*^."' ««"»'- 


February  1,  1915  u 


"^     '*^.    '    -n  «,  otners  necessary  to  its  satisfapt™-.,  #,  lii    "  "ee  nin 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  far  crv  from   "  H*  i  „  "'dm*^,  living  being  unaffected  bv^  iZf?"^*-    The 

away  his  weapons  and  then  proDos€^^h;^  u^*  ^ 
task  which  n^  every^aC,  ^^i^'^^'"=°'o««J 
"Not  so.  Conscienc7i8an^8tn2en^^«*'^P^«'^ 
than  any  external  means  of  ^fon  "^  P"''**^ 
becomes  his  one  stand-by  :  the  Se  k  tn  S"*"?"* 
by  an  appeal  to  Consci^ce.  ™  "l^r!?^T4^ 
inculcated  in  all  men  everywhere  that  ^^^  ">  "* 
of  man  by  man  is  wrtma  "     An^  ■  *■    "^""nmation 

works  :  tL,  the  asSdeal  Th'^r^TT^K  ^'^  i* 
anti-vital  element  in  m«S  a  dow^  5^!*"  '"'*«' 
which  becomes  arti'ulTtTin  th^T™"?  STr  °'  "^ 
that  they  will  ardently  deny  life^^ni  I^J"^  * 
fonvard  to  its  amiihilation  iI-^5LI^  Thi.*^'' 
defining  tendency,  this  embargoSm!!:^tiSl '"iT 
the   humanitarians,    nihilistfl     an^    <.k  "^^w^^— with 

•  •  •  *  .    '■i:y- 


Its  popular  meaninff  and  its  ™lt  k  ,'^P*"*y  between 
insiSS  upon,  andfne^iffy  mJst^'Kin'  "  *^  ** 
word  whose  end  is  with  thinL^ran^  thLcT?;  **  * 

but  coiifusion,  ^d  for  itTret^tion  fh  ^^^«!  °«  ^^d 
a  vaguely  valiant  asS,  rtio?1^*^*'""i'«.  "*'*»^«  ^''* 


awSfvl^oi,  J.1  ""*  °°  "***""  *°  *^  extent  of  my 
si^t  me  ?  «™b«goes  as,  all  things  considered,  bert 
f^  r«  ;«       ''^^  *°  '"^"^  embargo  J  m  it  is  impo^lSe 


If  anarchistic  is  to  be  abnlialiAri  ■=,»,■.* 
to  be  dominatn^  "  ♦^  „».•  u  ^v  '^'ego'y  of      conditions      end«  "     An   --.u    *  ^        ?^  "keiy  to  serve  my  own 

-^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^o'^i  ti'd^^-HtSt-^^^^^^ 

^e-£^^^H    ----^^  -n  of  Men  a.  ............. 

witho'r^ffenStT^^^J  do™to'condr  '""^ 
to  the  venr  threshold  of  humii  wr^^th^*^*'*""  "? 
pause,  they  would  say  Man  miwt  ;«♦  .  w  T^  ""*«* 
his  brother  Man  be  the^^H^-  ^'^  *°  dominate 
Domination  ^^=^K„M  *^°ditions  or  no  condition* 
*Jwnination  of  Man  by  Man  is— The  ForbiddfiiT^vr' 
this  sm  Man  must  refrain      H»  ""/°'^°'™en.     From 

embargo,  and  may  '^SSully  "  T^' v'°i*n**'  *^ 
do  the  same  "gnuuuy      expect  his  fellows  to 

le  embargoists  early^ound  thaTtr^^LT?  ^y.""*?' 


th«  n^f  i      •  ^^     '**""^  the  Stite  was  ob^oLv  P***""*  "*  P»"i«   ''W^^^   up^  Conscience.    It 

the  most  dominatmc  institnt;..  .^, ^^^^^r^^     '^"^  «  »  subsidiary  problem  f^  them  to  solve  to 

^^»*T!i     **y  how  coercion  which  is  effected  bv  the  weinW  ot 


th«  '*!«*•  .^-  J*^  *™'"«"e  encroachments  npon 
rinec?!L  ^.T  °i-  **?°  "^  ""^  comnatibie  with  tL 
ofKww  ^^*^.^'*y  of  Man  as  £n.  The  ideal 
fellow^k  ^  r*"t  *^*  domination  of  one  man  by  his 
Sd  nnnn  !f' *'°"*'**  '^,^°  '*"  t°  0^«^eP  the  lirite 
C^i^^jT^l'^-  >*  t^^'a  '""ke  it  a  matter  ot 
Snw«^  ^if*  ^^•'y  ^^  '^«^  to  this  emb«go. 
^  £^.^.  ^^"  'T'*'"*  'Thou  Shalt  not.'  "  IZ 
of  wW^Tk  "1!°  embargo  is  an  Absolute  :  a  procedm* 
ment  nf  M      t^I7^?^  «  Good-in-itself.    The  govem- 

bargo  constitutes  Right.  To  be  sure,  except  upon  about 
naU  a  dozen  points,  most  embargoists  appear  very  like 
their  less  fearful  brethren-usuaSy  quite  cTo^ato  «ui 

H^fllT*  ''*.^°*^'""*''  ^yi^K  dowi  the  law  with  no 
httle  force  and  energy.  They  would,  of  course,  hold  thst 
m  thus  pounding  m  "  The  Doctrine  "  they  are  vmg 
t^  one  instrument  of  coercion  they  permit  themselvw : 
tHe   pressure  of  pubUc   opinion   nt>^  Tonscience.    It 


£lS  thr'*.'"^  i^"^*^"  they  cl^ulTs^'*"^,^^  ZTT  "  *  "''^^'^  P^^«^  fS:"th;m"lo~;^rve  to 

W^^  ''*'*"  *^^  S**te  was  removedTaraBtfn^  ^J***^  coercion  which  is  effected  by  the  weigkt  rf 

for_  thett  •rg«ment;s  sake  that  it  con?d  ^  ^^  ^^^  *'P^°^°«  «  °«t  coercion  ;    how,  to  short,  it  i  » 

—OTBtl,  genuine,  if  not  no  ih-ui^^    -  J_.i.-j'  ^  j :  '  *;^  ^ 


Efforts  to  olimb  up  a  well-ffrmuHx)  .^i  • .  . 

compared  with  their^ff^^ to^e^iltT.S'*  ^f"^ 
wuJd  work-that  the  bridJe^^dd  J^L^  ^u^ 
m^tioaUy  and  oomfortaUy  (for  i^  not  mli  ^"  ""i?' 
animal  „  on  the  neck  Jti^^^^^^^iZ,!^^ 


l»uouc  opinion  18  not  coercion  ;  how,  in  short,  it  is  « 
genuine,  if  not  so  drastic,  a  method  of  dominatioii  u 
the  prison  or  the  gallows.  They  will  doubtleas  tod 
ttiemaelvee  acknowledging  that  they  are  as  anxions 
•if?,'*™  *''*^  feUowB,  to  "  impnw  vLtj-** 


rSnki^t  S).  Tba^doi^  r  "rr   fi«m    what 

guishes  him  from  thTcommon   «       ''^  ^^"^   distin- 
tomesthen  simply  a  u^r^/™*  ^''"^J^^ts.     He 

to  dominate-even  Us  feUoS-Cf  "^  '^^  •"«*™°* 
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jnll  upon  them,  as  the  most  oommmmSimalKitUab. 
rri'J*'?  ^°^^  contend  that  they  limit  th«iM*w 
M>  Jlonl  methods,"  whereas  the  other  would  be itaag 
enough  to  reach  out  after  other  means  should  g«is»» 
demand.  Apart  from  the  proviso  as  to  the  olk«««*» 
Of  the  weapons  of  coercion,  the  embargoMk  if  *«<* 


JL^^  ^^J^"^^^  unkind 
purveying  of  a  new  braiT^rSfhi^^^^^d  with  the 
spondence).     We  have  been  at  ,m^»  *  '^T  ^  '"'""e- 
wVar«  neither  the  incXto™  n^r  ^l™*^  "'^"^  *J»»t 
morals.    We  have  eSS  S.  nf /''^  detractors  of 
the  immoral,  and  aiS^   th«  !  °.**'^«  «*  the  moral, 
andtheir  values  for  Snt  Si S?^  f  «"*'^  '«'««'' 
sorte  of  occasion.     Of   morSs    S^^K^  *'''* '"^^'>* 
none,  not  even  the  "  morSl^o5lLmoraEr"  rVf"^ 

wehave  left  for  tLe  who^ct  to^^S  '^^^^^ 


For  us  some  men  annenr  «-^  k„  *  •  ■ 
pefence  even  if  <Sere^  b!^t  w«  V'^  ^•*"*^  ''^  ««'»- 
serviceable  to  keep  in  sSrht  th«  7  A^J*  «?««idered  it 
« likely  to  prove  to  beTea^*:**  *^*l*^''^  '^^  J"«t 
fore  needing^  be  juS|  JS^^  ^"1"^ '^"- 
phment  to  our  precisiMi  to  finH  fh.+    "  *  °°  *'*>™- 

(0  be  conducting  an  etWcaJ  ^n-l     ^*'"*  considera  us 
rn^e  proselytes^  for  fiS^S^^s      Th  ^t°«-  *° 
of  The  Egoist  is  not  propa^rh.,*       ^^f^.'^tention 
impulse  which  leads  JtJIfTit      ■  «^^Mtion.     The 
m^t  and  edificSon      OtL^'tfr  T  °^  '^'^' 
sonls  "of  our  audience  (wWcrtLf^   *°     ^*'«   the 
to  m,)  we  hold  oux«elvei^HleiS'   TZ  "°"^'*  ^P"** 
an  audience  for  our  expoSn!   h,,*       ^  ^Y^'  ^^  8«ek 
of  a  good  joke  ;    e:^?  1     ,;  J*"*  '°  T"''^  *^«  *«"«' 
enjoyed,  rejuire;  it?Sii  \!  T^"'  *^  f^  '"^^ 
«much  intention  to  te^h^d  t^    ^V  ^  '^*"«  <"• 
of  »  good  joke.  *"•*  *°  P^*"**  a«  the  teller 

irtSgTw^S'norr  *"•*  «^r  •'^  ^^^P^  for 

of  e:q.e8sing^pCi°  °2n  Xr         '''''  *'''  ^^"""" 
even  of  saying  what  w«^,  m  u       Pf^P^e  »  conduct  or 

i"  »  given  cLTrhTfiT  ^1^1*  '^°'^«'  o''  ^ould  do 

«d  oar  attlSe  t&o^^,i*«T  *^  °^*  «  thei^ 
one  of  the  amiable  c^?^"^'*  °^/  ^  **«  deprecating 
fateful  thaSL  fir  Ci  8^^*^"  f'^  girl  tendered 
To  be  able  gracef^v  ^  Z.^  **  *?  «'^«  *h««n  milk- 
<f«elf  blinf  to  Se^fi^t^!?^  morals  one  must  keep 
'lieir  own  accwd    lL„  u  *^t  men  ordinarily,  and  of 

%  feel  th"; "w  r;^r  ?oi^  '"t"  r '^  '^"«°*'--  « 

"m  and  that,  pioW^rf«ii  °  '^™«  a  man  to  be 

•w'd  or  discreet  ™w     '°"°^«'''  employer  or  employed 

'ho  is  to  be  a<:tor  ifth«  Hr      ^•'^'"^*y  ^'^«''  °°Jy  he 
«d  "ndertal^*  VhiiS  tT*  "  "f^P^tent  to  oeeup^ 

."'•'"ft  lies  XgX  uS  ^"^t^,  tl»»t  way,  whose 
"^PPJy,  is  not,  and  we  caTfff^i^  .  soul-savmg  »  ,-    ours, 
»Pon  the  variedT^mTof^nm^^  ^  *^*  '^**  speculate 
J«t.for  different  3ei^ZZ  °°'°P«*«°«.y-to  realize 
.fw  immoral  pleas^^.T^  5' /^^?"°«^^*y>  «orab, 
•^^on  an  inS^^^'^i  ^'^f  *«*'0'^«  will  generX 
*«'•"»  to  recoS^atlf*""*  expression.     One  ca^ 
«*"te.  and  ti^TlJ^'^ f'^YyT^^  "  well  as 
"■«  second      AnH    kfr^  wui  form  the  opportunity  of 
;»«'  opportu^ty  ^^   *^«y  .  providf ^he    alte 
'«y  nsefu^new  fop!f.     ^   .«^'wted    by  them,  their 
*»>»>  as  s^^JS*^*  °^  ''^•'*'  ''^•i"  the  latter 
*''«*  the  conK  t^  *w"'.'''^  simplicity  puts  them 
^^«yM  to  ^th«rl^^"**-     ^^  ^^^'  for  such  M 
"f  Worts.     ^'  *^«"  ««>*»  "P  •  comedy  :  the  Comedy 


^"4"ttX^?^°'  .P^^-ce"^^^^"^^^^^^ 
ing  fl^thrown  off  by^'Stwtf^"*-'-  «»«trS: 
It  plies  about  the  imas^  *?S  L  f"J  "''°**^  '»»«hine  as 
?ll««ory  effect  proS  b  1  me^nTlf  ?"•  '^^*'"8^*  «  «» 
'  imaged,  and  mental  relating  T  tu  '"^^  indistinctly 
not  quite  related  ittT^Lb-^^^P'T'*  of  thinking) 
fore,  of  mistake  and  Lomn?^*''*'' '°"]''"*«on,  ther?- 

judged  from  the  poSit^f  ^^t  „?' 1     ^**  ^'"'^^  ««>«*, 
dissipation  into  nothimmesSf^    clearness,  would  be 
dissipate  upon  the  ^^t^k"^      7^"^  '*  *'^»y«  does 
be  aWe  to  told  togeThlr  at  all^,/^^/^'     ^*  ^""^d  not 
It  is  half  bom^Cesh  ft  anH  K   T  ''ords-^f  which 
lately  as  material  to  pile  Wh^^'T  '*'.*«  "^  "^ti- 
edifices  of  vague  tem^  ffi  SmZ^  ^^^  ^^^'^'^  their 
words  are  an^ssentir-   to  thinkTn     !k^-  J"  ^^'^^^^ 
help   (also   a   hindrwio^)    fvZf '°°8'  *''°''8^  they  ari  a 
n^^essity.     ThereftrHiice  '^an'^L  Th    'r^'^'^'y  * 
which  has  developed  the  me  of  w.^  ^t  "^^^  *'>^a' 
one  which  has  evSTved  "ttZht"     '^h''"  Z  >*>  ""^^ 
Categories"    belong   to    him    -^i  i  T^^ought "  and  its 

cour^,  what  our  critiLeally  meanlttC'*  :f°"^-  ^ 
of  a«tion  very  common  to  menZ,  1 1*^*  **^'""  ''^y^ 
the  subhuman  world      wJlLT    hkewise  common  to 

IS  compact  of  desire  and  will  H  ^^^•«'  ^^T  *"  '^« 
other  animals,  there  e^te  nmK.S  **'*^''  ^^''^^y  f^om 
of    vital    oh^actelt^''J^J-^^Jr,^y,^Zl^.^der^^ 

appear  common.  In  sh^  T  J  k*  ^^T  *****»«« 
Impulses  do  not  reto  to  f  h^  ^^^"8^*  <«d  Archistic 
the  categories  of  t^Tatter^^^ tJ'L^  °'  J^°«'  "^^ 
those  of  the  former.  Thou^t  1^.- ^  '""''™**i  ^th 
expression— perha™th„™^  oertamly  must  be  the 
of*an  Archive  lTp^°'e^°"*w"d  straying  fringe- 

'■-  •--  -  -e  Visits  ,^  r,;-^^ 
•        •         •        • 

unSaiS  '"•'  ""*'*'   "^-^  '»  »-win  we  do  not 

am^«^th1„^Tvi*  b^niSr '^  '^"^^^  '    ^^  had 
*K.  « emselves   hy^jplo^tang  out  their  wonis  into 


^  B&WoS  *°„,^'^!t  *>*  *^"  «^  8«ile  in 

r'^O&Pril^'ho'h^    *^    P^O"^    «ld    Ely 

T  WceedinX    p„^^       0«»e  Mrreepondent  makei 

"««IP>rie8oSLtrT  '*'»«•''•■      "The    princiwJ 

°I«nmanby^*^"8l»*  •  •  •  have  not  beenK,^ 

*"  •"•^on't^i-i^J""^' -d  ''^'. "  Most  ^Cm 

••u*n  wita  the  lower  animaJs."    Out  of 


the  form  of  r;«tTy?Ibna  t^l^'y  *cSd^?Sn'"*^ 

been  ma^ie  t£^  wot'f^ri"!*^^"  ^^  '<--«-- 
shocking  explosion  althon^h  f^  '  ^^J**  ^«°  ^o  such 
observaLw  of  dS  2nW  «^*^dingly  interesting 
assumed  «m  epochSir  k  "^T"*"  ^"^'«  ^ort 
whatDar^nCverefe  ±^'?^''  ""^  '°  '«»«'l^  for 
of  a  quite  iSnt?Iff.J1!-'^^^*y'*'"*«''*«°ount 

ce^£highlypSUry,£«^rfE  '^'^  "^^ 
be^c^id^re^t  hTvTt''  Pr^'«  -"-hes  can 
attempt  SeliiTB^'S'",^  \^f  ^^"^'•'S 
f»il  t5  see.nSar^  c^^°^'"-P^*"'°P'»y  ^^ 
that  certain  vertJtoteim^  ?•  '^*'  '^  *«""  ^^^ely 
What  would  "do"  hetKt     *"  ''i''^'*  ""*   "do." 

those  around  wrth  wh^m  »„  •  ""  «»««'^s  and  in 

This  may  appel^  h  JteTb^t  wTtSiHtS*  "'"^°?- 
may  comfort;  Mr.  Byinfftom  h^™^  ^..*'^-  't 
that  the  scientists  he  S^^  ^  ZX-k"  '*•'  ^^^ 
the  "  life  of  the  ra«- '-^TV    ^     .  ""  '**'*  '^^d  that 
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feminists,  "proletarians,"  freedom-worshippers,  rebels, 
embargoists,  or  seekers -after-ri^ht  of  any  kind.     Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  we  imagine  ourselves  bowing  in 
awed  wonder  before  the  Napoleons  or  any  of  the  "  strong- 
man "  species — though,  to  be  sure,  we  have  found  this 
sort  of  person  more  stimulating,  if  also  more  incon- 
veniencing,   than    the    less    encroaching    kind.     Mrs. 
Ptuikhurst,  for  instance,  is  a  far  more   "  enjoyable  " 
person  than  the  bulk  of  those  who  form  her  "  faithful 
audience."     Nor  do  we   contemn,    unduly,   Causes   in 
any  of  the  forms  which  these  hypnotic  dances  round' 
Fixed  Ideas  take.     Not  at  all.     They  offer  the  most 
pleasurable    and    least    arduous    form    of    excitement. 
From  nothing  else  is  it  possible  to  obtain  the  pleasure 
of  flattery  in  such  easily  assimilable  form.     And  the 
fact  that  the  thing  is  based  on  a  mistake  should  iOnn 
no  objection  to  a  continuance  of  a  pleasure  if  one  can 
afford  the  mistake.     We  have  no  antipathy  for  "  Cause- 
ists."     One  does  not  dislike  people  because  they  mistake 
chalk  for  cheese,  and  if  it  is  obvious  that  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  error  is  bound  up  with  such  people's  enjoy- 
ment one  would  even  be  willing  to  assist  in  its  perpetua- 
tion— provided    always,    of   course,    that   it    does    not 
interfere  se^ously  with  one's  own  amusement.     Nor  is 
one  seized  with  a  repulsion  for  chalk  and  cheese.     It 
is  not  a  repulsion  for  Fixed  Ideas  that  causes  us  to 
approach  so  many  Holy  Causes  only  to  recoil  from  them, 
apparently  making  an  attack  on  them  in  the  recoil. 
For  one  to  seem  to  attack  a  "  Fixed  Idea,"  it  is  not 
necessary  to  set  against  it  with  animosity  ;  it  is  enough 
that  one  should  resist  its  potential  attachment.     The 
secret  of  its  strength  lies  in  its  fixity  and  in  the  bond 
which  it  can  impose  on  those  who  approach  it.     To 
resist  the  binding  influence  is  to  bring  to  bear  the  one 
influence  really  hostile  to  the  Fixed  Idea  ;    and  a  sort 
of  mental  globe-trotter  inevitably  takes  on  an  appear- 
ance of  hostility  to  Causes  which  is  not  strictly  the 
effect  of  his  own  purposed  intentions  but  rather  an  effect 
produced  by  the  character  of  the  Fixed  Ideas  them- 
selves. 

Likewise  regarding  "followers,"  we  have  no  rooted 
antipathy  against  a  "Following."  There  can  be  few 
things  more  calculated  pleasurably  to  expand  the  sense 
of  one's  own  importance  and  well-being  than  the 
flattery  of  a  following — alwa3r8  providing,  that  is,  that 
the  "  followers  "  follow.  The  difficulty  with  the  species 
is  that  they  don't  follow.  They  keep  their  own  ground 
and  expect  the  "  Leader  "  to  abide  with  them,  to  use 
his  personality  to  quicken  into  energy  the  monotonous 
oireoiting  round  the  Idea.  If  a  man's  ruling  interest 
is  "  being  an  influence  "  among  men,  he  is  adapted  to 
being  a  leader  of  the  foUowers  who  don't  follow.  He  has 
tact — the  touch  which  knows  the  tender  spot  where 
a  little  subtle  flattery  of  his  following  will  work  wonders. 
Thus  he  knows  how  to  give  them  what  pleases  them  ; 
asks  them  to  do  what  he  knows  they  want  to  do,  and 
accordingly  they  do  it.  He  thus  "  maintains  his 
influence."  He  may,  of  course — usually  he  does — 
insinuate  among  them  new  ways  after  his  own  heart 
as  the  direct  outcome  of  his  follower's  regard  for  him. 
HiB  untiring  solicitude  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
followers'  good  o^nnion  of  themselves  earns  some  truly 
genuine  regard. 

But  if  one  wants  to  go  one's  own  gait  and  {Mimarily 
to  amuse  oneself,  gaining  a  following  is  a  very  different 
matter.  One  is  likely  to  find  oneself  qualified  to  become 
wh»t  a  wrathfu'  correspondent  has  labelled  an  "  isolist." 
Of  course,  one  fondly  dreams  there  might  be  a  kind  of 
follower  who  followed  closely — one  who  kept  up.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  stride  of  such  a  one  must  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  "  leader  "  ;  he  would  be  as  well  able  to  walk 
alongside  as  to  follow,  in  which  case  he  would  not  be 
a  follower.  Those,  apparently,  who  would  make  the 
most  delectable  sort  of  "  following  "  are  too  competent 
to  be  followers,  and  we  shall  presumably  continue  to 


lack  a  following,  not  because  of  any  reluctance  on  on, 
part  to  foster  one  and  treat  it  gently  and  kindlv  W 
because  of  this  awkward  kink  in  the  nature  of  thinm 

*         •         •         • 

In  short,  as  far  as  our  activities  in  Thb  Egoist  *« 
concerned,  we  are  luxurious  people,  gleefully   if  l.hn/ 
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lously,  contributing  to  our  own  amusement  by  attemot 
mg  to  plot  out  a  geography  of  the  human  mind 
,  Thb  Egoist  is  creating  a  psychology  ;  it  is  therefore 
a  superlatively  Reckless  Indiscretion  in  addition  te 
being  that  which  should  never  be  owned  up  to  bv 
solicitors  of  the  people— a  luxury.  It  makes  no  com 
promises  or  accommodations,  plays  up  to  no  one  ft 
serves  no  one's  "good  "  ;  fosters  no  interest,  no  caose 
It  18  always  ready  to  learn— a  most  profoundly  sus- 
picious trick  ;  it  means  that  it  is  ready  to  abandon  any 
prejudice  without  compunction,  to  be  faithless  to  any 
Idea.  It  abandons  itself  to  curiosity,  to  "  finding  out " 
as  to  some  suspiciously  pleasurable  business.  To  gratify 
an  insatiable  curiosity  about  the  human  kind,  its  ways 
its  works,  its  institutions  ;  to  seek  for  answers  to  a  nevw- 
ending  stream  of  "  whys  "—this  is  reckless  indiscretion  1 
Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  Ordinarily,  a  powerful 
intelligence  looks,  sees — and  says  nothing  ;  it  may  thus 
exploit  its  superior  knowledge  the  more  unhamperedly 
Here  an  intelligence  looks,  sees — and  tells.  Half  its 
audience  it  offends  and  the  other  half  it  puts  suspiciously 
on  their  guard.  Such  "  telling  "  is  like  giving  way  to 
a  vice.  To  gratify  it  one  must  be  prepared  to  waste 
one's  material  substance.  How  much  of  this  world's 
spoil  might  one  not  secure  if  ...  ?  It  is  the  unfinished 
calculation  which  all  prodigals  and  spendthrifts  have  to 
put  to  themselves. 

Curiosity — which  is  an  untired  wonder — is  a  gift; 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  its  activities  is  ta  be 
regarded  solely  as  an  expensive  luxury.  A  Galileo, 
for  instance,  endowed  with  a  curiosity  which  led  him 
to  make  the  discovery  of  the  relation  of  earth  and  sun 
was  a  man  and  a  half  ;  he  had  a  gift  which  meant  power 
But  Galileo  announcing  this  discovery  to  the  world  was 
permitting  himself  a  luxury  which  would  demand 
heavy  payment.  There  are,  of  course,  people  who 
regard  their  luxuries  as  necessities  ;  but  it  is  all  their 
own  business.  In  the  end  it  is  they  who  must  foot  the 
bill,  and  they  are  foolish  if  they  expect  to  meet  with 
sympathy — even  less  with  support — ^from  those  who  are 
proud  of  being  content  with  little,  or  from  these  who 
know  to  what  inconvenience  indiscretions  may  lead.  So 
the  problem  which  faces  such  as  are  possessed  of  a  gift 
whose  exereise  has  an  overweening  fascination  for 
themselves  is  the  one  with  which  the  ant  dumbfounded 
the  grasshopper  :  "  How  can  one  make  one's  vices  and 
master-passions  profitable  ?  "  Doubtless  it  can  be 
done.  Pavlova  to  the  grasshopper  should  prove  some 
small  encouragement  and  comfort. 

It  is  possible  that  such  a  journal  as  Thi  Egoist  wouH 
be  able,  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  to  survife  if 
it  made  its  frankness  diverting  enough  to  outweigh 
the  effect  of  its  depredations.  PeopJe  are  willing  to  pay 
for  old  familiar  things  whose  character  they  know, 
and  which  suits  them  :  all  good  Liberals  will  readily 
pay  their  ha'penny  for  the  Daihj  News.  And  they  wH 
also  pay  for  something  novel  if  it  succeeds  in  diverting 
them.  If  the  spectacle  of  The  Falling  Idols  were  mtde 
sufficiently  diverting  the  wrath  of  the  various  braaA 
of  "Faithful"  against  its  iconoclastic  activities  aright 
be  smothered  in  excitement  and  laughter,  and  tfey 
might  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  entertainment  ef  «•«■? 
their  Fixed  Ideas  put  on  the  slide.  On  the  other  ItoMr 
they  might  not.  The  Pavlova  illustration  is  m'*'*"*?? 
her  dancing  is  diverting,  but  her  audience  would  protaWy 
cease  to  find  it  so  if  she  demanded  as  a  sort  of  tribute 
the  offering  up  of  their  most  prized  pieces  of  china  t*  be 
shattered  by  her  nimble  feet.  ■ 


■.■,.-ih,  ■■ 
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VIEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


1 1*-. 


THE  Press  stiU  continues  to  send  out  "  feelers  "  to 
try  what  effect  the  notion  of  the  compulsory  mUi 
tary  training  is  likely  to  have  upon  public  opinion 
and  a  good  deal  of  the  zest  ah-eady  seems  to  have 
departed  from  its  opponents.     An  attempted  antithesis 
between  '  Conscript  and  Freeman  "  certainly  has  failed 
to  bite— ^ssibly   because   a   more   serviceable    under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  free  "  is  beainninir 
to  oust  the  more  bewildering  and  rhetorical  one      The 
element  of  power  as  the  distinguishing  element  of  the 
free      may  be  making  itself  articulate   against  the 
heavy  romanticism    about    one's    "  divine,  inalienable 
nght  not  to  be  interfered  with,  &c."     Those,  therefore 
»rho  would  establish  such  antithesis  between  "  comnul- 
soiy  mJitary  service  "  and  "freedom  "  would  require 
to  show  that  the  former  would  lead  to  a  diminution 
of  ordinary  citizens'   power   and    capacity,  the    mere 
anathematizing  of  it  as  "  compulsory  "  implying  nothing 
Compulsory  aspects  are  negative  only:    we  are  com- 
peUed  on  every  hand  by  the  things  we  have  not  power 
to  subjugate— by  a  wall  we  cannot  overieap,  an  inline 
we  cannot  ascend.     For  ordinary  men  there  are  two 


^the  unwilling  tool  dnven „»,  „«  wouia  revoJt 

from  doing  if  a  superior  force  did  not  compel  him  ■ 
and  as  a  man  "  on  t£e  make,"  ready  to  utilize  whatever 
opportunities  are  going  in  order  to  increase  his  power— 
m  «U8  case  by  a  system  of  desirable  training  put  ready 
toi^d.  From  this  man's  point  of  view  "  compute^ 
mihtary  service  represents  opportunity.  It  will7t 
XnTTll"^""'  ^"^r^^yjwill  mike  Wm  com! 
S^ns  th.  ?  r  .1  *^f^-  "^^^^'^^  ^'^d  defensive 
JTT  .^  ^^  of  familiarity  with  which  puts  men 
«ntly   at    a   disadvantage   in   any   serious    ^. 

Dnfortunately,    a   queer   sort    of   reasoning-or   the 
mmanitarian  amnt ka»   ■■«„ij 1 ...  '?T^     """ 


contract  would  have  been  nnrn.^      obviously  such  a 

beersuffic1en«rt"eW  dTtSS  Z'T  ""^*  "^'^ 

system  had  been  almost  wholly  destroyed      PWn'  Iht 
insinuation  of  a  money-considerltion  in^^lte  Ss^r^ce 

ment  o?thritr*"^«"''n"'°^«  '^"^  *^?^e  aban^! 
mlhLl  *  pretence  of  the  Crown's  right  to  demZl 

o"' tKtTar  °1=^*  of  land-holdinfat  the'^^t^ 


ways  of  looking  at  conscription:   one  can  reg^rdTn/s^tf     ^' th"  St'^I^f  cL^S^T^*  °* ''"^-'J°'^'"8  **  *'l^^^^^^^ 

*o  do  what  he  would  revolt     and  destrS  /JIP'**'?™,^^^. ""t'^'^^ning  feudalism 

3rce  did  not  compel  him  :     JJ^onnVt^.  ^ Lir-L'^^f--  ^^1^.  by 


bma^itarian  spirit-Y;;'in;h;ed  m^^^^^^  r7pS  ^^o'^ J''^'^^^ V^^'^^-' ^^^^^^ 

:iayte^rein.^„!r_P^*-*  .^ or  self -defln^^^^     Staf  JhrSe^a?  'i:^^I^j  I'^^^TJ^ 


'K„;„  "^7,    ,  "'viiucu  must  worKing  me 

U>h^2  ""T^^d  *^be  competent  for  self-deflnce," 

m&^t  ^'"P^'*«'«  «'*  *•!«  compulsion  in  the  compelling 

2n  e  Also  th'"""P"i*''''%™P"«'^  '"  capablfse/ 
(leience.    Also  the  worship  of  a  negative  "  Freedom  " 

bjf ''T^h'^''\*  ^''"^  preoccupatS^th 
iXZ:,  ^)  of  which  have  tended  to  make  the 

Srwts  areIh^'%"^'°T?^r  °*  ^'"^^  '*li«^«  *!»»* 
P«rt  oTtLir  "  ^*'  "1,  ">'>?«°*  wickedness  on  the 
St  nf  fK        "PP'^^O"      "-ather  than  the  inevitable 


means  of  >>  7?  V  .  ■  "»"""ai  aeience  which,  by 

S  Fnirli'.l  ^''T"  ^^  ^^  "nade  more  efficient 
HnS  t^ln  "^w^  Continent.  That  the  Norn^ 
r^£,t  of  ^ni^  *"  **'^"*«  '^^-^ng  faithfuhiess  ^ 
therL^H.?  "^"^^"^  ^  ^^^  Crown  in  addition  to 
dtT    A^l  supnor  makes  it  clear  that  the  service 

^rvice.    I.e.    a    national    service.     The    fact    that«i^ 

mSTm^of '  '''^*•'  *"r  *^«  -b-ti^ts  to  com! 
mute  a  money-payment  to  the  Crown  in  lieu  of  service 

S3  5,SLlT„'^»!'!.»fe™.  ™« ^"^^ 


fapt  thuVlh    Z    i  r  "  Auaors,  is  clear  from  the 

hvL^U     ^^T  *e'»a'it«-m-cbief  had  become  tram,- 

war«    tw  requnnng  to  furnish  men  for  king's 

wars,  there  wa^  no  longer  any  necessity  to  keep  thlir 
estates  supphed  with  men.     As  sheep  were  pe^^iarUy 

TCSL"^\l^T'PJ'^'^^  menL  the  Zd  nffi 
\^  1  *  ""•  ^'l?*  ™o8t  nefarious  pjpce  of  class 
egMlation  "-as  Professor  Pollard  terms  it-which^ 

^oJ^^'T  ^'^-  *•»"  «^«**  land-owners  bjSute 
2oreThl^°^olT^*ri!^!^''«'  T-  P-bably^othing 


Jpts  due  to  themselves,  that  they  Le  the  oSfsort     sTtTtiln      ^  °P*°  reco^ition  of  a  long  established 

anra-w^ch  their  com^tencel  able  to  fiisr     '^^^^.  ^^T^tV'^^i.-^^^J^^ 

loS.  J^*^    intelligence   enough    to    understaild    his 
position  knows  that  a  nation  is  nothing  more  than  a 

coMeSr  ^^^  """"^  ^'^•'^y  discussed  contribution  to  the  ^t^?!  if        a°^  ?^T***  *^^  instrument  which  will 

mX^  controversy  is   a   letter   which   ^ssor  S^U  ™;ir>  "^^  *'''"  '^T  "T^  "'  self-interest 

Zdt  T^^f  «*d  to  the  Times  some  days  ago^  O^e  T  nation  f         *       ""^F^  ^°^^  ^^^  *°'-  members  of 

tl  lli  *"*'°P*  to  controvert  historical  faTai^Mt  suX  L  J°  ^"^''"'f*  '*'  perpetuation.     Feudalism  had 

StTe  C'  V^^l'^^  P'^f^^'  bnt  it  ^^*     wWch  ii^s'^hi:^""'*'"^-     C»Pitalism-the  system 
™^the  facts  which  he  himself  adH„n««  ™  ^^„  /„  .      wnicft  implies  that  men  can  live  upon  a  money-basis 


4at^  rr  01  tne  learned  professor, 
«»«t^ct?^  V>  "''  ^  '^^  '^^'^0  are  open  to  a 
•oS     Her^-  •'**'^  '^"^   *•"**    °°«    he    applies 
■  th?Lor«fr,it  ?!r/^ -^..°' n**«--t 


^thout  reference  to  land-hoJdln^^^^^^ 

^e  not^"^;  t^"*'*"**  ^  t  P*^*-     ^^  -^d  nations 
arenow  left  at  the  mercy  of  strength  of  sentiment  and 

association    for   f.hoir    rlofon„>         rri^-l    •  ,     ..  .  . 


^ceshould  occasion  make  such  a  me^ure  neZ^^     fh«  p"!?;!?'^°«/r*?^  "f  tbe  present  situation  is  that 

.8  patnotic  They  lilfe-to  use  no  other  word- 
i-ngland,  and  are  prepared  to  pay  for  the  sentiment. 
1  hey  are,  we  believe,  prepared  to  undertake  personally 
the  case  of  nationn.!  Hofon^^      tu^.. u. J- .__  J 


The  ™w    ^  occasion  make  such  a 

»*tl>\ucri^^^''i^*  *^*  ^^°^  ^»«  "^'^e'  invested 
*at  corC^'"'i  *°*^  ""^y  "^  the  ordinary  subject's 


in  aniWf^V.           '"''O'vea^-ao  he  aUeges— in  the  contract  Th««^  aro    ™  k  ic    >^'^t""^  ""  l«*y  i™  »ne  seniame 

XK"^  ^h"  ^^'^^J^^ilL^n^nSf^,  ftr^  °*  1*'*^  *^8«  •   't  follows,  "  as  night  theXy^ 

ry^  t«nant8-LB^rf°CSto^-     "  «?  »»'nta«>ed  that  that  men  who  have  prepared  themselves  to  defend  tlii. 

^toprovi^J^^^J^^^^-^^t^  -^^^ill  find  the^mK  better  equipped  rpS 


ll 


D;M. 


'^f?tt. 
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THE   MUSICAL  FACULTY  • 

By  M.  Montagu-Nathan 

IN  the  past  few  deeades  there  has  been  no   lack  of 
speculation,    theory,    and    dogmatism    in    regard 
to    the    nature    and    constitution    of  the  musical 
faculty.      In  perusing  the  printed  records  of  research 
and  opinion,  however,  one  has  become   more  and  more 
inclined  to  place  the  scientific  investigator  on    much 
the  same  plane  as  the  author  addicted   to  the  employ- 
ment of  musical  colour  in  his  novel.     There  is,  it  is 
true,    an    important    difference    between    them;      the 
novelist  appears  on  every  occasion  to  remain    totally 
obhvious  to  the  circumstance  that,  instead  of  deftly 
insertmg  his  pen  into  the  pleasantly  tinted  fluid  of 
musical    "relief,"   as   he  imagines,    he   has   in   reality 
committed  the  regrettable  blunder  of  putting  his  foot 
m  it      It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  that  since 
Mr    Sutherland    Edwards   first   drew   attention,    some 
thirty  years  ago,  to  this  form  of  "  howler  "  in  an  essay 
on      The  Literary  Maltreatment  of  Music,"  a  compre- 
hensive, though  sporadic,  literature  of  the  subject  has 
sprung  up.     The  scientific  inquirer,  on  the  other  hand 
18  apparenUy  often  able  to  recognize  his  limitations' 
and  m  some  cases  does  not  hesitate  about  making  an 
avowal.    Ahson,t  for   instance,    before   debvering"  his 
few  observations"   on   the   subject   of   "Composed 
so^ds,  or  Music,"  assures  us  that  "it  is  with  great 
^dence  that  I  speak  upon  an  art  of  which  I  haw  no 
theoretical  knowledge  "  ;  and  one  of  the  leading  autho- 
nties  on  psychology,  so  Mr.  Wallace  informs  us.  has 
put  forward  his  "  incapacity  for  music  "  as  a  reason  for 
ignormg  it  in  his  treatise. 

Mr.  William  Wallace,   while  discussing  the  various 
aspects  of  the  musical  faculty,  has  been  the  means 
unconsciously   no   doubt,    of   drawing   attention   to   a 
pJwnomenon  which  he  does  not  actuaUy  include  in  his 
scheme--<)ne.    nevertheless,    whose    absence    makes    a 
regrettable  facuna.     He  provides  no  clue  to  the  mystery 
that  whde  he,  a  composer  whose  claim  to  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  British  creative  artists  wiU  not  be 
disputed,  has  been  capable  of  producing  a  remarkable 
volume  m  which  evidences  of  lucid  reasoning   literary 
taste,  and  fehcity  of  expression  abound  on  every  pace 
there  are  certam  other  composers  whose  product  reveik 
the  same  sense  of  beauty  and  order  but  who  are  appa- 
rently devoid  of  any  power  of  convincing  self-expression 
once  they  emerge  from  the  domain  of  their  Art     Bele- 
^'^^'^     ?rr*'°™P*™*^^^^y   illiterate   composer   to   the 
past,  Mr.  Wallace  does  no  more  than  hint  at  the  freak 
01  JSature  which  continues  to  throw  into  Society  the 
musician  who  is  an  artist  but  who  in  aU  other  respects 
18  more  or  less  s  savage ;   and  yet  his  book  proclaims 
him  a  shining  (not  a  glaring)  exceptiwi. 

We  cannot  fairly  blame  the  author  for  omittinc  to 
^^Ueal  with  another  subject  into  which  there  has  be^  all 
too  httle  serious  inquiry— the  effect  of  music  on  the 
mmd     Few  of  its  readers  will  close  this  volume  without 
inwardly  expressii^  a  hope  that  Mr.  Wallace  wiU  realize 
how  weU  quahfied  he  is  to  fill  the  existing  gap  and 
tiiat  he  will  hasten  to  apply  himself  to  thattask      Yet 
it  se^  somewhat  strange  that  it  should  not  have 
occuired  to  him,  when  occupied  in  the  presentation  of 
the  alienist  s  diagnosis  of  the  musical  faculty,  its  origins 
and  processes,  to  point  out  that  the  poes^r  of  Iwt 
faculty  18  not  merely  the  victim  of  the  pains  attaching 
to  and  the  penalties  attendant  on  a  life  of  artistk 
productivity,  but  is  also  subjected  to  a  pretty  strong 
surfeit  of  tonal  sensation.    It  is  the  ftmctk)n  of  mn^ 
to  arouse  emotions.     Quite  a  large  section  of  Society 
hears  music  o«ily  dimng  meals  ;  at  such  times  a  powerful 
nval  to  music  chums  the  feeder's  att«ition.     But  the 
musician  s  taef  gastronomic  interval  is  the  only  respite 
he  obtains  frtmi  an  otherwise  continuous  att«^k  uWm 
the  nerrw.  ddiYered,  through  the  emotions  it  aronsM, 


Again   while  dwelling  upon  the  essentiallv  De™—.  . 
"transitional  8tate"ofmu8ic-the  permScJT^* 
eludes  only  the  foolish-Mr.  Wallace  passes  somlT! 
lightly  over   the   evolution   of  the  liSg  cS 
wTuch  after  aU  is  a  distinctly  important  de^^^f 
the   musical   faculty.    The   capacity   for  1^,^  \°^ 
and   indeed    actuaUy   enjoyingHo^   the   3  "^i 
to-morrow  «,  the  one  so  often  foreign  to  the  profe^ 
listener's  equipment ;    its  want  ha«  proclaimed    uS^ 
ajid  agam,  the  false  prophecy  of  the  Supposed  puS 
If   musicians    are    agreed-^d    there   is,    fortuWlv 
Jittle  reason  nowadays  to  assume  that  many  scent™ 
survive-that  music's  chief  power  lies  in  the  iddS 
of  a  more  pomted  parable  to  the  mind  than  wonW? 
convey  through   the  intellect,   it   should  be  toteraX 
clear  that  ,t  is  the  music  of  our  own  epoch  wS  k 
best  smted  for  the  purpose. 

In  our  churches  we  are  rarely  content  to  leave  tho 
Scriptures    to    speak    for    themselves.     We   relv   v^ 
much  indeed  upon  the  exegesis  of  our  contemiKraries 
worked  out  m  a  manner  appwpriate  to  the  spirit  of  om 
OTTO  time.     If,  then,  the  exegetical  function  of  music  u 
1  have  taken  leave  to  suppose,  is  on  all  hands  filllv 
recognized  and  sanctioned,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
whatever   the   subject   for   the   illumination  of  which 
the  aid  of  the  tonal  art  is  recruited,  and  whatever  its 
date,  the  music  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  intensi- 
fying its  appeal  is  that  which  most  keenly  afiects  our 
emotional  sensibilities.     Supposing,  for  example,  that 
we  commission  a  composer  to  write  a  symphonic  poem 
on      Don   Quixote,"   we  should  acquire  little  insieht 
into  the  mmd-states  that  lay  behind  the  Rueful  Coun- 
tenance from  a  deliberate  attempt  to  imitate  the  musical 
mannerisms  of  Thomas  Morley  ;   his  tonal  presentation 
of  the  portrait   might   conceivably  have  appealed  to 
Shelton,  the  first  translator  of  Cervantes'  masterpiece, 
\A  ^°^^  certainly  leave  a  twentieth-century  auditor 

Mr.  Wallace  hazards  "the  conjecture  that  each 
generation  has  the  music  that  it  can  just  comprehend. " 
This  is  the  music  that  really  matters,  because  the  music 
"  that  it  can  just  comprehend  "  is  precisely  the  mnnc 
that  has  the  power  of  arousing  the  emotions. 

In  treating  of  the  constituents  of  musical  memory 
Mr.  Wallace  affords  us  just  the  clue  we  seek.    To  pretend 
to  an  interest  in  music  and  yet  to  deny  the  "  People  " 
its  claims  in  respect  of  taste  would  be  to  assume  a 
mental    attitude    only    ph3rsically    comparable    to  an 
attempt  to  kneel  down  with  one  leg  while  standing 
upright  with  the  other.     It  is  incumbent  on  the  searcher 
after  the  truth  about  music  to  devote  an  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  kind  of  music  that  appeals  to  the  mawffl 
Those  who  can  lay  claim  to  have  done  so  must  surely 
find    their    attention    arrested    when    they   reach  Mr. 
Wallace's  pronouncements  regafdins  the  eatehiaew  of 
popular  tunes.     "  The  kinds  of  rhySm  used  in  popular 
tunes,"  he  savs,   "are  few,   and  there  are  no  (faring 
innovations  which  demand  serious  thought.    The  tune 
itself  is  remembered   probably  because  it  consists  of 
elements  which  are  already  in  the  mind,  but  some  unusual 
turn  of  phrase,   by  stimulating  the  attention,  bring» 
about  a  reassortment  of  these  elements  and  completes 
the  record."     It  is  precisely  this  unusual  turn  of  pnraae, 
constituting   the   emotional   appeal,   which  makes  the 
popular  song  of  to-day  superior  in  effect  to  that  of  the 
immediately  previous  generaticm — it  has  no  other  claim 
either  to  tha  mob's  affections  or  to  our  own  interest  once 
this  "  unusual  feature  "  has  lost  its  novelty. 

The  revered  but  outworn  art-music  of  a  bygone  age 
has  equally  lost  the  power  to  fulfil  its  highest  functisn. 
By  the  force  of  a  curious  and  peraastent  superstitiop 
it  is  8till  supposed  to  retain  that  power.  In  reality  i* 
is  impotent,  for  it  has  ceased,  or  is  m  process  of  ceaaag. 
to  move  the  listener  and  only  edifies  him.  The  musical 
pundit  clings  to  the  past  beoaoM  he  is  desirous  of 
retaining  his  ofBce  of  explaining  the  things  that  eraT" 
body  undwstaods  ;  he  is  incapable  of  the  mental  rf»J 
wittaont  which  a  sluggiah  intelleet  and  an  atrophiw 
tarte  oannot  revive  tSair  aotivity  anfBeiMtly  for  m 
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tMk  of  getting  on  tenns  with  the  present  and  future 
The  written  history  of  music  is  in  effect  an  extremelv 
hurtful  thmg  for  it  glorifies  the  past  atThe^^ 
«f  the  present  and  future,  it  makes  a  false  claim  tot 
power  over  the  human  mind  that  music  of  a  bvBone 
age  no  lon^r  possesses.  There  is  one  fuhni^ation 
nnhappily  absent  from  the  first  volume  of  Mr  Wyndh^n 
Lewis  8  puce  periodical  which  ought  to  be  naiS 
»  the  backs  and  fronte  of  sand4ch-men  ouCfS 
mnncal  institutions  and  concert-rooms  and  that  iT- 
^T  THE  CLASSICS.  Only  thei^im^^n^ 
of  form  remains.  -"•wjubbb 

When  in  the  latter  section  of  his  book  Mr    Wallace 
addresses  timself  to  a  defence  of  the  artist  as  TS 
mt,  he  wields  like  a  two-edged  sword   his  intS 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand  and  a  fine  clarf^  rf 
TT^-.Jt^^''  "■  ^^^'^helming.    The  grXd  t 
j^wn  with  bleeding  sophisms.     Inlolemical  combat 
wiA  the  lay  inquirer  he  scores  an  easy  victory      He 
orbears  to  quarter  the  corpse  of  Nordau,   hung  and 
drawn  by  another's  hand,   but   J    F    Nishef.   "T?^ 
tauty  of  Genius  "  come's  in  for  s^me^^'eserTS 
strokes.    He  is   not    however,    satisfied   ^h  ClS 
umphant  exposure  of  faUacious  arguments.     No  sooner 
llZ7t^,  than  he  begins  to  ^ILj  for  a  more  r^on! 
able  attitude  towards  the  artist  on  the  part  of  those  who 
even  if  they  have  not   been  guilty  rf  investW  rt^ 
^«mmation  with   a  stigma,  W  not  ^^r^b^^ 
soeeessful  m  appreciating  the  amount  of  irri3nS 
amioyance  entenng  so   continuously  into  th^Ttirt^ 

"The  artist  in  his  relation  to  his  surroundimre  is 
Imperfectly  understood.  ...  From  the  earC^le« 
he  has  an  unusual  amount  of  self-control  his  eZrt^ 
are  d^ted  towards  his  work  being  recZiz^  ^^^ 
.«  fairly  certain  that  fame  wiUnot  bS^^^lim 
m  a  mornmg,  he  finds  himself  taking  armTa^Z  th^ 
rr""  °«'  St«Pi«iity.  No  matter^  S  rSite 
CKW  ^^^  '"^  to  finish  his  wXa^d 
Z^Z^.  ."^  '^^^  "*  ■*  P^'^  «*r»g8le  against 

"£tSr  "'n^^^°''»y™I»tty  and  of  generous 
STth?^'  P*'^«'"  detraction  and  hostUe  critT 

^  itn  timTn  ^*"*  ^*-^-  "^  °**«°  anonymous), 
iZtZ^^  "  "^""^  """^  "»^"y  to  a  delicate  and 

Si'^m^or  •''^  ''""'^^'^  '"^-"^  -^ 

Jnl^^Il'^'*  ^'^'^  °*  association  with  a  man  of 

Tman^Ji 'f  "••'f  •  ^  ?*"'^*^«  '^  ^^'^^  that 

»P«iou7dJf^t^u?  "'.^^^ting  the  prevailing  but 
^K^^^^fwl^'"'^.^  *  *''™  °*  *"«^ty  and 

-frrfoSVir^tT^i^?!SSre;^«*  ^^^- 

Si  on  thr^'^'lf  •  J'  '^^  **"«'«'•'  ^«''Jty"  8t«n?y 
S"  ln^r.L°'^  ^^  "^^^  "'^'^  Th/eshold  of 
Wd  S  ll^T  ^^^  *^*'  ^'»''™«'»  ^  look 
•^Hnd  MoS^    '^  *°  *•"*  completion  of  the  author's 
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^^t  the  public  scamathi^aort^ff! 

tl.    DANTESQUE         '' 
Whbn  first  I  saw  thfio^—th^o  ■.       '. 

Te^^ieT.^^^'^^?^'^^^- raises    ' 

See^  wWe^h^Jf '  ^^  P*«f ^«  fierce  thou  art^ 
-see.  Where  she  aits  among  th' admiring  daisies  ! 

^  wKi?I-^^?  ^^^  ^^^  an  emanation 
Wl«se  distillation  poisons  all  myiaT^ 

MadonTmLr^T*^*'^'  u?^'  ^'"^'^  ^^^  ^^'^  in  heaven- 
W?tW^  ^^^^""^u"  '""«'•  '^^^P  damnation 
Thl^^  ^i*""""  ^""^  ^""^^  deadly  strife- 
Thu>  sort  of  rot  was  damned  infiftelse^. 


III. 


FRANCIS  THOMPSONIAN 


LttBswrft  concatenated  loops  of  time 

A  m^^iff^i  *"r '  ^''^^  "^y  ""i^^tes  ui^ 
A  mammoth  dnnkmg  from  a  primrose  cu^l 
(    Mary     and     hairy,"  these  b^  parlous  rh™e> 
T*^^^*? '  ""y  t««tant  feet  to  chmb         ^^ 
Wrth  rhS?"7f  *  ministrants  who  inter-sup 
With^   tT^'-  ^  P*"?^^  hierophantic  group. 
With  ye  I  festmate  and  haply  swyme. 

O  Lord,  when  I  address  Thee  a«  a  child 
In  monosyllables  I  make  my  prayer— 

When  as  my  gibbons  self  I  cantilate 
T^  I  ""  ecstasy,  in  wassail  wild 
1  bale  the  planets  by  their  horrent  hair  ! 

Marvno,  Crawshaw,  Donne,  behold  your  fiOe  ' 


IV.  cosrac 

(Sonnet  in  vers  libre) 
^?r  i^'l^old  Chicago  I  behold  the  universe- 
FlSr?)  ^**"'   ^^  ^**"'    (Where's 

The  Milky  Way— Arcti^lis— Peter  Doyle— 
Where  God  is  Love  and  Love  is  God,  how  then  ? 

B  u  1  j"<^*f  "^^^^  =  ^^^°«8  "^d  Emperors 
Behold  Columbia  m  her  Cosmic  robes— 
Illimitable  Eros  weds  Osiris  now— 
Dagos  and  niggers,  Polacks,  Dutohmen,  J«m* 


F.   S. 


SYNTHETIC   SONNETS 

By  RiCBASD  AlJ>INOTQ».         .. 

J.  L    CLASSIC 

n'e  St****""*  "^^  Plectroned  lyre  we  siag^ 
Th^  Sl'^^\T*°-^^P''»-tl»nnd'ring  Jb^ 

The  pineTn/Tj***.*  ^^y*"*  ""^  tte  wing  !- 
SoftTth^  Pf-kisses  that  bite  and  atoig- 

comes  no  had,  ram,  wind,  n»  anythmg. 

%^ttll8  h»»^        »^     . 

^  Mp«  of  ^SrtifSSirJT*  5!!*^- 

(CtBsIr'.  ^J^^  *"«»«  l»ot  de«r»— 
'^-"^ar  8  emetic  Ie*vw  hW  nther  gnrf)— 


Most  every  Cawsmos  has  a  Soul,  I  guess 

Least  so  they  teU  us  down  Springfield  way— 
Wild  cataclysmic  Cosmos,  cosmically 
1  strive  across  the  Void  to  grapple  Thee  ' 

(I  dare  not  speak  ;  I  whisper  :   "  Amy  Lowefl 
Ask  me  to  Boston  when  the  last  Cosmic  yoees'dead  ") 
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V.    REALISTIC 


*iiaj^<i 


Tm  clattering  tram  of  workers  wan  and  tired- 
A  little  child  bom  in  a  London  slum^ 
-      "  ru  break  your  bleedin'  'ead  I  will  by  jnim  I  "- 
You  leave  that  pianola,  it  was  hired 
By  my  poor  dead  old  motheiv-sad,  bemired, 
A  tattered  woman  barters  hfe  for  mm— 

WeU,  Bill,  yer  needn't  look  so  b y  iriuin. 

Yo«  aia't  the  only  bastard  what's  bin  fired*'' 

"■afc  is  my  child;   his  father  was  a  Lord. 

What  matter  if  I've  lost  my  marriage  fines  f  "— 

See  how  that  private  soldier  hugs  his  aiil  I— 

London  is  sul  for  old  folk— yes,  I'vewhr-— d, 

P»etty  nigh  everywhere— those  bloomin'  mines— 

Newbolfa  a  knight ;  MatefiM  wiU  h«  an  earl 
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THE  INDIAN  MACHIAVELLI 

EGOISTIC  philosophies  ar^  based  on  real  egoistic 
impubes,  and  these  latter  manifest  themselves 
at  all  times   in   all    men   in  various  degrees   of 

be  hberated  ,,^th  considerable  force  ;  and  when  men  Ire 
in  positions  of  power  the  egoistic  motives  will  find  ex- 
IM«88ion  m  many  ways. 
Chanakya    to  whom  I  give  the  title   "The  Indian 

t^r^lf  T    i^*'^  "^  *  ''^^^^  8«°«ric  likenesTto 
the  great  Itahan  junst,  was  the  pnrohita  or  domeatir 

K  M  '"^  ^^^''^''^^g  Chan<£agupS,  tL  f  oSer 

of  the  Maurya  dynasty  of  India  in  321  b.c      This^^ 

conferred  upon  ts  holder  much  more  than  the Xerr^f 

a  private  chaplain,   rather  those  of  Chief  IwLd 

f^^^l.**'  combined.     Indeed  Chanaky^^X^e 

formed  Brahman,  boasted  of  himself  as  "  he  who  with 

knowledge  in  his  head  and  weapon  in  his  CdTnatched 

with  irresistible  force  the  earth  from  Nanda  "the  weak 

rnonarch  who  immediately  preceded  ChandragS^tlon 

fi  J^?  °^  Magadha.      Indian  law-books,  Sbuted 

1^  the  r?^,Tf'''  "V.^^'*  *"  unpleasant  di8;,rimination 

,in  the  regulation  of  the  domestic  and  civic  duties  •   and 

diffioT*r*  «^^*'«»  of  the  Brahmans,  on  a  ^nc^le 

leatnres.  Chanakya's  legislation,  while  coverini;  much 
of  the  same  ground,  is  devoted  to  the  organisation  o"  the 
^wmg  empire  of  his  master,  and  is  recorfed  in  th^ 

fs'tr^^o^C^^.r"  ''"^^^  thLT^^d  Ji*S 
-TV.    A^'  *»""""«  nothing  even  to  the  smallest  details 

t^on  of^TT"  f"^  "^'^  P°«*'*"^  '"^^i^"  and  distribu: 
tion  of  the  land,  sources  and  collection  of  revenue 
fi^^,  pnc«,  currency,  trade,  industry,  mines,  Sht^' 
^fS^t'"'^T"™™"°*-     The  appointment  ^d 

fh^^Jf  *"  ?!l**'.  '^'P'omacy  and  foreign  policy  ^C^d 
i^Kt  fSon  '"'X^i::^'^  P—  «e  a^pC;^ted  i^ 
far  thT  doS^s  of'^^^:^^^^  1  ^:^f  ^r 
principles  of  Chanakya,  but  ifK^tS  l^^ow^wSt 
the  spint  of  the  administration  must  hfvV  STX^ 
i^  ''^^"^  a  remarkable  character  InTleS^g 
exhibit  the  spirit  of  "  non-moralism  "  which  is  r^^  ^ 
the  general  philosophy  of  egoism.     Of  pSc^S^  fn^ 

rusurCttttKe?n--:s?--'  ^^^^ 
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ment.  If  he  resisted  he  was  reported  "  pn^T^T^^ 
each  minister  was  subjected  to  the  "  love^ln,  ^^ 
in  the  same  way.  A  woman  spy  undwThe^"^*?*  " 
aged  ascetic  was  to  tell  eachmini^t^'^'^ 
the  Queen  is  enamoured  of  thee  and  h^  madT«  '*^"' 
ments  for  thy  entrance  into  her  chamte^  ^-!l!,r"«^ 
The  resisters  of  rdigieyus  alluremenTw^e  Z^ttl,'^- 
civil  and  criminal  courts  •  of  mone«  tl  *PI»inted  to 
collection;  of  lave,  toX  royJ^e^nSi "  '^^"^ 
fear,   to  immediat;  personaJ   servSe    TelL"""*';  "^ 

fourtemptationsweretobeappoSasSimeZ"^  "^ 
those  who  fell  into  the  traps'Tre^nTtrrnrt^  ^ 
forests  and  manufactorio.  '   "^^ 
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Hi 


Espionage 
H^*^*^  **I^  therefore  all  that  may  have  been  well 

__8ervice  department "  »-»"ou  toe      secret 

whiler^dlyL^g^S^e^ioS^  '^'^^  """P**^- 

"  ^-^^J^"  '^'^  *'®.**"'  '"''^  tobe  testedbymeansof 
artificial  allurement  "  of  four  different  ki^^iS^ 
monetary,  love,  and  fear  allurements.     The  meSw« 
^J  sZ^und^i**^  ^^""^  *°  ^  dismiaSiS^;^ 


RiVKinTE-CoLIJtCTDrG 

^^  ^^  ™f^y  "^^y^  o*  coUecting  special  ta,- 
called  by  Chanakya  "  bewine  "  the  iriJ \^„i.- l  " 
be  told  by  the  words  :  "  TTKing-rs^Li  Sll^  "^^ 
those  whose  subscription*  falTvS^  low  "  ^S'"'^"' 
of  revenue  apart  fr^m  taxation^and  tegp^^h  "Z^ 
m^alist  principles  are  exhibited  in  all  tffir  Lk^" 
Here  follow  a  few  of  the  many  devices  niinn  IITTt 
leave  my  readers  to  comment.  '  ^"  "^'^  ' 

under  th^'nf  I  ^^'^^'  J^'*^'  ^^"^  «^«'  °*  ^O'^e^ers,  shall 
under  the  pretence  of  ensuring  safety,  carrv  awavT; 
money,   not  only  of  the  societies  i  h^cs^^^ 

(12) 
TemUliT'^f^l***"**  '^  Religious  Institution,  aad 
*  H°  «        Processions    of  gods  or  of    performing  other 

(13) 

Sir  n      r  "i  ^^'^  "*y'  ^l^e'e^  "  l^idden  a  inaa 
makmg  aU  sorts  of  devilish  noises,  the  KiQg's  spies,  in 

nronS  ?K  ^°^'  "^  '=°"«'*  '"""^y  with  a  ^  to 
propitiate  the  evil  spirit  and  send  it  ba^." 

"Or,  to  persons  who  are  not  by  n*ture  credulous,  the 
yogi-spies  shall  sprinkle  or  give  to  drink  of  sacred  water 
nuxed  with  anaethetic  ingredients  and  attribute  their 
insensibility  to  the  curse  of  the  gods  ..  .  they  ma; 
cause  an  outcast  person  to  be  bitten  by  a  cobra.  Thii 
em  t^l^^"^**"  ****'*'  *"*^'«'i*  "^oney  to  fifl  hii 

'  (16) 

"  Or  else  one  of  the  King's  spies,  in  the  garb  of » 
merchant,  may  become  a  partner  to  a  rich  merchant  tod 
"-^^  uP  *'^*  "^  concert  with  him.  As  soon  as  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  has  been  gathered  hy  Mk 
he  shaU  rob  the  whole  and  transfer  it  to  the  Kng'B 
treasury. 

"  Or  else  a  spy  in  the  garb  of  a  rich  merchant  nay 
bowow  vast  quantities  of  gold  ...  and  allow  hinMS 
to  be  robbed  of  the  same  at  night !  " 

M>ivte6an  spies,  under  the  garbof  (Aaste  women,  may 
cause  themselves  to  be  enamoured  of  persons  who  «re 
guity  of   various   crimes   punishable   by  Govemmeiit. 
No  sooner  are  the  guilty  persons  seen  within  the  abode 
of  female  spies  than  they  shall  be  seiaed  and  thiir 
property  confiscated    by    Govemment.  ...    Or  *<• 
spies  may  l»ing  about  a  quarrel  between  two  gai»y 
persons  bom  of  the  same  family  and  administer  poison  to 
one  or  the  other.     The  survivor  and  his  party  shall  b» 
accused  of  poisoning  and  their  property  confiscated.  .  .  - 
Or  a  claimant  may  be  set  up  Mainat  a  goiitT  dfkiMn 
of  wealth  to  claim  a  large  amountWncMT  iiiAi1*» 
have  been  placed  in  his  cuatody  by  the  daunant.  .  •  - 
The  King's  spies  may  murdw:  the  claimant  at  night  and 
lay  the  charge  at  the  door  d  the  dtim.    Then  tb» 
citizen  and  his  party  may  b«  arrwted  aad  tkta  propecty 
confiscated." 


"AnoutcMt  may  be  induced  to  enrol  himself  as  aser- 
mt  to  ft  rich  citizen.     The  servant  may  be  murdered 
by  »  spy  at  night  and  the  citizen  accused  of  the  crime 
Consequently  his  property  may  be  confiscated  bv  the 

Ovemment.  ■' 

(22) 


"A  spy,  under  the  garb  of  a  cook,  may  enrol  himself 
M»  servant  to  a  rich  citizen  and  mix  counterfeit  coin 
,n  the  money  in  the  possession  of  his  master  and  make 
room  for  his  arrest.'  '^ 

Relations  with  other  rulers  and  foreign  policy  generaUy 
were  regulated  by  similar  principles.        ^       ■' "  J 

MORALISM   V.    ImMOBAUSM 

The  above  extracts   a  small  part  of  a  translation  of 
tk  Arthasastra  by  an  Indian  scholar,  show  how  far  non- 
moralism  can  be  seriously  carried  ;    it  is  probable  that 
many  a  monarch  m  the  pursuit  of  his  egoistic  aims   or 
em  m  fancied  defence  of  the  welfare  of  his  country  ha« 
before  and  8ince  Chandragupta's  day  employed  just  such 
men  as  Chanakya      If  anyone  should  believe  that  such 
pnnapies  are  m  the  last  resort  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  anation,  the  ca^e  of  Kmg  Asoka,  the  grandson  of  the 
founder  ot  the  Maurya  Empire,  is  to  the  point      His 
^icts  and   his   conduct   are   the   direct   ai^ithesis   of 
Chanakya  a  Arthasastra,  and  it  would  be  pleasing  if  mv 
readers  woidd  turn  their  minds  to  the  inteUectual  and 
moral   problems    which    this    remarkable    divergence 
suggests.    I  quote  a  few  of  the  most  notable  ofthe 

T^r^&T^C  '"'^  ^'  p^"^  "^^  ''-^  '^^'^' 

•His  Majesty  King  Priyadarsin  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign  conquered  the  Kalingas.  One  hmidr^  and 
%  thousand  persons  were  thence  carried  awav 
Z«Ti;  r'  hundred  thousand  were  slain,  and  many 
toes  that  number  perished.  Ever  since  the  annexation 
bMajesty  has  zealously  protected  the  Dhanma  C 
^n  devoted  to  that  law,  and  has  proclaimed  its^;pir 
His  Majes  y  feels  remorse  on  account  of  the  conquest 
oitht  Kalmga^,  because,  during  the  subjugation  of  a 
previously  unconquered  country,  slaught  jr^««th  and 
takmg  away  captive  of  people  n^cessaX  occ,^  wherTat 
ta  Majesty  feels  profou^iorrow  and  JJ^t  The 

™  whn^  ^  hundredth  or  the  thousandth  partof  the 
Cr7  ^u"^^^  then  slam,  carried  away  c^tive,  or 

S^tlotXSf;:'^'  ^°"''  °°^  "^ '  •"*"«'''*  '^-p 

Although  a  man  should  do  him  an  injurv  his  Mai«.f  v 
^ida  that  It  must  be  patiently  borne,  s^^'«  it'STS 

MaieJv'J.  "^"  ****  *''"^  *^he8  in  his  dominions  his 

Hii    M^^^'T'-*"**  he  seeks  their  conversion. 

secnritv  n  T^f *y    desires    for    all    animate    beings 

I  am  never  fuUy  satisfied  with  my  exertions  and  my 
Serl^^fTr-  ^-J^  I  must  for  the  public  benefit"^ 
^^^  Than  Iv  T^^l^  ""  "^*'*'''°  '^'^  'i'sP^toh  of 
"■eCeral  W..7  ^^  ^f^  '"  '^"'^  efficacious  for 
otkefend  tLn  il^^v.  ^^  ^°'  "h**  do  I  toil  ?    for  no 

»orld    tTE'  ^*  "l^Je  I  niake  some  happy  in  this 

^-  ^ey   may   m   the   next   world   gai/ heaven. " 


bord^^LT^I  7^1  il  t**"  ^°f;^  ^  concerning  the 
bord^ei^h-ff?^  ^u^'.'^y  ^  «  *his  concerning  the 

Buddhist  Ethical  Ckitebion 

R.li,^^*    longer    virtuous    and    noble    Bhikkhus    and 
mSuT  ^^\f^r''  they  avail  for  the  weS-^of^e 
multitude,  for  the  happiness  of  the  multitude   for  w^m 
p^ionatmg  the  world,  for  the  advantage  the  weM^' 
the    happmess   of   Gods   and   men."    ^ii  ^a 

The  Buddha  gave  in  the  clearest  possible  terms  an 
ghical^critenon  by  which  all  action ^ghTbl^'^teT. 

"Four  in  number  are  the  various  courses  of  conduct  • 
1  at  present  pamful  and  also  bringing  futile  S  • 
(2)  pl«^8ant  now  but  bringing  pain  in  fiiture^  ^J 
present  painful  but  bringing  fu^tiS^leaau^eT  (4)  pL^- 
ant  now  ^^  also  bringing  pleasure  £  the  fut^re^  Whit 
IS  that  course  of  conduct  which  is  both  pleaaant  nc^ 

It  is,  of  course,  a  life  regulated  by  the  Dhamma  a^ 
recommended  by  the  Kini  Aaoka.^Nor  ne^Te  b^ 
deceived  a«  to  the  meani^f  the  word  "  fut^?^  aTLS 

ofhprfh^^'  **"?  *",*'^"'  whether  in  this  life  or ^ 
other  that  may  arise,  follows  the  impetus  of  our  deeds 
as  we  aU  know  Therefore  the  highVst  aim  Z  p^ 
kfe-ideaJ  taught  by  the  Buddha  and  accepted  hylmS 
was  that  a  man  should  seek  Am  <,«m  and  others' wdtf^ 
for  this  present  and  for  future  life  weuare 

In  conclusion,  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge  between  th« 
ethical  principles  of  Chanakya  and  AsoLT^  JS^?y 

WiLUAM  Loprtrs  Hare. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 

By  Jakbs  Jotck 

CHAPTER  V 


"Bkatinq  thb  Dbum  of  thb  Law"       •    * 
'  MaieatVW^  ^***"'  °*  *he   practice  of  piety  by  Ms 

wiileWven  ir"""*  o'  *he  drum  of  the  Dkamma  is  heard, 
^'or  21  "Y  "rr*?****  *^  displayed  to  the  people. 
l>««ntTL^""*^!l.y«*™  has  not  happened.  It  this 
^^th^y  ?*  ^  Majesty's  proclamation  of  the 
'^  P^;ntin„  T*'**^.  ***  s'^-ghter  of  living  creature., 
■^'eB  relil^*,*"^\*«  ""^'^  heings,  respect  to 
''^P^nte  an!f!u      *'*•»"»«»  »nd  ascetics,  obedienee 

'^AUmJ      ^*"'^8~''^'"     (Edict  IV.) 
^  ''•"ire  tw'TL"'^  chiJ<to«,  and  just  a«  for  my  children 
f^  both  in  f.?  '"""^S  •'"j^'y  *"  happiness  and  pros- 
^the  1^  ^  ^^^  "^  ^  '»*^'  so  for  all  W. 
*  »Ke  happmess  and  prosperity. 


HE  dramed  his  third  cup  of  watery  tea  to  the  dregs 
and  set  to  chewing  the   crusts   of  fried   breS 
tl»t  were  scattered  near  him,  staring  into  the 
dark  pool  of  the  jar.     The  yellow  dripping  had  be«^ 
scooped  out  hke  a  boghole,  and  the  pool  S  ittooSt 
back  to  Ins  memory  the  dark  turf -coloured  water  of  Sie 
bath  in  Clongowes.     The  box  of  pawn  tickets  at  his 
elbow  had  just  been  rifled,  aoid  he  took  up  idly  one  after 
another  m  his  greasy  fingers  the  blue  and  white  dockets, 
scrawled  ajid  sanded  and  creased  and  beuing  the  name 
of  the  pledger  as  Daly  or  MacEvov 
I  P&ir  Buskins. 
1  D.  Coat. 

3  Articles  and  White. 
1  Man's  Pants. 
.u^^°  i^,.Pf*  *hem  aside  and  gaze*i  thoughtfully  at 
the  hd  of  the  box,  speckled  with  louse-marks,  and  aakad 
vaguely:  ^~~ 

"  How  much  ia  the  okiek  fiwt  now  i  " 


fW^-,™*?**^  straightened   the  battered  alarm   clock 

Kt^nl^  showed  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  then 

•aia  n  once  more  on  its  side. 

rJ-Kw- ''°"'  ""'^  twenty-five  minutes, "  she  said      "The 
nght  time  now  is  twenty  past  t^^   TheX^'r  Vrw.^ 
you  might  tiy  to  be  in  tim^^  ^yot"  Ji:^^?"  '™'"« 

"  K^Tw  fii^  P^  **",  ■"*  **•  ^'^l''"  «aid  Stephen. 
^^  Katey.  fi    out  the  place  for  Stephen  to  wash  " 
.^  Boody,  fill  out  the  place  for  Stejhen  to  w^h." 

^  motherlU.  .  d»,p  .^  iX'hi.CS 
■'  Dry  yooneU  uid  hiury  out  for  tile  lore  of  eoodim  " 

xes,  father  ?  " 

"  Sure  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father." 

"Hm!" 

The  girl  came  back,  making  signs  to  him  to  be  nni^k 
«.d  go  out  quietly  by  the^k.^teplTla^ghed^S 

iB  ^  t*"*"^*""  '^"^  "^  8«''<*«"  if  he  thinks  a  bitch 

"  Ah^   it's  a  scandalous  shame  lor   you.   a*~J~  .. 

your^foot  m  that  place.     I  know  how  it  hll^^cCgS 

andSSj^thTi^'  7t7^y'"  «^  ^^P^^'  smiling 
and  tossing  the  tips  of  his  fingers  in  adieu  ^ 

Ihe  lane  behind  the  terrace  was  waterloeged   and  a« 

nW  ^^I^"*^  ^.1^^.*  '"'^  "»"  scribing  in^S 
nuns  madhouse  beyond  the  wall  ^^ 

Jesus !    O  Jesus  !    Jesus !  "'    .     ,  '  '  ,' 

of  hi.  .I^*^i°r'*  *"**  of  his  ean  by  an  angry  toss 
of   hm   head  and   hurried  on,   stumbW  thrH  ^ 

of  loathmg  and  bitterness.     His  father's  whi^^    hi! 

^rh^brrs^^oravottinrii^^F 

^wX^rwn^'t^  "^^^^^^^^r^n'^'Z 
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monk,  stood  often  in  shadow  nn<1«r  th      ~l — 

or  the  frank  laughter  of  wai«f oL*i^      *^ '"teniak 
too  low,  a  phrase,Vi«Ll7rtST.  nntii  a  Sg 

false  honomr  stung  his  monkis^h  pride  1.2  H?^"??  "^ 
from  h«  lurking-place  ^  ^  '^ove  him  on 

The  lore  which  he  was  believed  to  pass  h«  H       u 
mg  upon  so  that  it  had  rapt  him  from^  ^    *^  ''^• 
of  youth  was  only  a  gaiVier  of  «uL      """"P*"'"™!^? 
Aristotle's    Poetics    an^ftychoS*'  T*^''<^  »«« 

thinkmg  was  a  dusk  of  doubted  ^^r^I*"^-  «» 
at  moments  by  the  lightniiM  of  1nl,v  ^"f*™^  ^  «P 
of  so  clear  a  splendoS^tKx  h^l""''  ^"*  "«*'*»% 
perished  abouC  his  feet  „  ^Tt  l^b^T*'  '^  "^ 
and  tl^reafter  his  tongue  grewhlw  .f^r"""^ 
eves  of  others  with  ufLsSgTZ'  ?^^^,";«*'^ 
t£e  s^t  of  beauty  had  fold^^Ttindlik '  ™  ^ 
and  that  m  reverie  at  least  h«  Koti  iT^  *  *  "'•"tie, 

nobility.  But,  when  S  h^^  '?*"'  acquainted  »it 
him  no  longer  ^  was^  tf  l^**!  °*  *"""<=«  »I**1-1 
midst  of  ^mion  uTJ^L^n  ^^  ^"^  *"  "*' 

tiv^^^  Jir&ru?*cii^  Tht  f  ^'t:^ 

coming  towards  him  hVvoL  +k      i  .  ^  bnmleM  hat 

littleTteps,  StlyTutSSt^r  1!*^  """^  **"> 
and  hoUin^  ^  furled  i^toLn..  "'""^o'^te  overoct, 
like  a  divi^im^r^'^lt^!?"*  *  «P»'»  or  two  from  him 

peered  intoTcSy  to  ^th^ttT^TK"  *';°°!'"'  ""' 
dairy  told  him^S  il^  ^^  «       ™*-    ^'^  "'""^  in  the 

hetirW aw^y  heMT  ^T^  ^""^  ^  ^^^'  !>«*«« 
K„+  ,.  away,  ne  beard  a  clock  somewhere  ntami^ 
but  unseen,  beating  eleven  strokes  in  wrift  ^^!iZ' 
He  laughed  as  hehmiivi  w  tZT  iT^  ™  »wm  pnenion. 
McCanlj^i^^ifT?!,  '  **«*  f»d«  him  think  of 

K^d^n^"^^  ^*^  *  W  goatee,  Z^ 
i^>eclalu8,   you  re  an   iin*;_»„„,-_i   l..-   ^  ', 
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his  soul  was  loosed  of  her  miseries. 

^ed  along  t^rsC^d  "^^^.^c^-Ju*^  ^^ 
the  windows  of  the  provision  shops,  h;  ISM?th« 
d«-k  humour  of  Guido  Cavalcanti^kdsmU^t  W  u 
went  by  Baird's  «tone-cuttog  wS  S  T'kli.  w  *** 
the  spirit  of  Ibeen  would  blow  tCSiLlS^  a^ 
wind,  a  spmt  of  wayward  boyish  beaTy  ^d^W  ^ 
mg  a  gnmy  marine-dealer's  shop  beyondTl-.  t^«  ^' 
would  repeat  the  song  by  Ben  J^n^f^^h^b^^  ^ 

/  teat  not  teearier  v^re  I  lay 
of^au^^^lS^.'^^LSoT^^r  *^-r-- 
EGzabeth^u..    H»  mind,  in  the  verture^^Xt^ 


"  Ded«Trr.   V    .*^  wrnet,  and  heard  him  say: 

and  a^or  so^  VLi^'^A  ^^'^?^'' "  "^  ^ "^^ 
and  8ex«  if^  Tr^^.*^  equahty  among  all  chaiee 
J^xes  m  the  Umted  States  of  the  E^ope  of  the 

w£r^y  of?Cwi\::!  ^*«  ^  ^±^-^^  ^- 

airent'a  t^  ^.^T    t     !f.  '*  '     H*  stopped  at  a  b«w8- 
^n  t^  !^„r^  *^  headline  of  aplacirf?^  Thimriay 
?welv?i^r''   S«^=    ^'"^•"^  to  twelve.  F«oh; 
FrJlTl  ^    *'    P^y^^-     He  fancied  to  hiinwif  the 
S^^liSl"^^  '^"'  ^'^^  •*  t''**  distance,  «rtto 
miklvfc-    .^*   ""^   *^   J""^   of  his  ch^-mtes 
tW  weS  K-^  ^7  ^^^  ^  **'**'  notebooks  the  p«te 
defoiJIn?    ^*°  ***  °°**'  "^""^  definitions,  eiS 
cW  w^^  "^l  e^mples  or  dates  of  birth  or  d«th, 
fflvJrw  T'  *  **^onrable  and  an  unfavourable  criticism 
w^nnl  "i     V.  ^f  °'^  ^'^^  ^"^  'mbent,  for  his  thonghte 
SflT^  "^'^^  *°**  ^^«*ber  he  looked  around  the 
So*        ^  students  or  out  of  the  window  aero*  the 
desolate  gardens  of  the  Green  an  odour  assailed  him  of 
hfr^i^*  ''^f  ^P  *"<*  '^^y-    Another  head  thw 
Z^J^      ^'°"  ^'^  in  the  firrt  benches,  was  pcwed 
squarely  above  its  bending  fellows  like  the  head  of » 
pneet  appeahng  without  humility  to  the  tabernacle  for 
tne  humble  worshippers  about  him.     Why  was  it  that 
htZ    A  }t°°^^^  "'  ^^"^y  he  could  never  raise  brfore 
nw  mind  the  entire  image  of  his  body,  but  only  the  image 
oi  the  head  and  face  ?     Even  now  against  the  grey 
curtain  of  the  morning  he  saw  it  before  him  like  the 
phantom  of  a  dream,  the  face  of  a  severed  head  or  death 
mask,  crowned  on  the  brows  by  its  stiff  black  opBght 
vL?l  ^  "*  ''^  crown.    It  was  a  priestlike  fwe, 
pnesthke  m  its  pallor,  in  the  wide-winged  nose,  m  the 
lAadowings  below  the  eyes  and  along  flje  jaw.,  pKt- 
like  m  the  hpe  that  were  long  and  hioodlcw  and  &tl.v 
^ihng  :  and  Stephen,  remembering  swiftly  how  he  W  i 
told  Cianhr  of  alf  the  tumnKe  andTumest  and  kamfi 
m  hie  aonl,  day  after  day  and  nkbt  by  mAt,  «*  *» 
be  an«w«red  by  his  MfU'JmJSJuJotT^^iMLn 
toM  ln«.df  that  it  was  th.  fMee?  a  g«l^  pie**  **» 
a^m  eonfMsions  of  tboee  whoa  ha  had  »««  F****? 
J^e^TB,  but  that  he  felt  again  in  ttcnofy  tfc»  »i»  « 
"•  <••'*  WQBMniah  eyes.  ' 


Through  this  image  he  had  a  glimpse  of  a  strange 
dark  cavern  of  speculation,  but  at  once  turned  away 
from  It,  feeling  that  it  was  not  yet  the  hour  to  enter^it 
But  the  night-shade  of  his  friend's  listlessne^'^^:^ 
to  be  diffusing  m  the  a^  around  him  a  tenuous  a^ 
deadly  exhalation  ;   and  he  found  himself  glancing  from 
Me  casual  word  to  another  on  his  right  or  left  in  stoli™ 
wonder  that  they  had  been  so  silently  emptied  of  in 
rtantaneous  sense  until  every  mean  shop  legend  bound 
to  mind  bke  the  words  of  a  spell,  and  Jso&S 
jp  8«hing  with  age,  a«  he  walked  on  in  a  lane  al^oS 
eape  of  dead   language.     His   own   consciousness   of 
tanguage  wa^  ebbing  from  his  brain  and  trickling  into 
the  very  words   themselves,    which   set  to   D  and 
disbMid  themselves  m  wayward  rhythms  :  "  ""a 
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The  ivy  whines  upon  the  wdU, 
And  yfhines  and  twines  upon  the  waU 
Iheytmom %vy  upon  the  watt 
Jvy,  ivy  tip  Ike  wall. 

Who  ever  heard  of  i^  whining  on  a  waU  ?     Yellow  ?r^  ■" 
J^t^wa^aJlright.     Yellow  ivory  also.     And  whTa^ut 

The  word  now  shone  in  his  brain,  clearer  and  brighter 
thm  any  ivory  sawn  from  the  mottled  tusks  of  electa 

r?».  T7l  '"^'  **«'••  0°«  of  the  fiiS  eSts 
that  he  had  learnt  in  Latin  had  run  •  /nrfiTl.-^^ 
and  he  r^alled  the  shrewdXtCn  fS"of'^£'S;; 
who  had  taught  him  to  construe  the  Metamorpho^  of 
and  m  a  courtly  English,  made  whimsical  b^thTSion 
of  porke^  and  potsherds  and  chines  of  bacon  He  C 
tamt  what  little  he  knew  of  the  laws  of  LtiT  v^ 
fa>m  a  ragged  book  written  by  a  Portuguese  pn^ T^ 

Cmtrahit  orator,  variant  in  carmine  votes. 

^y'^.  c^TTo  £  rttrte';^'^ 

y«<^J«:nWne,  and  he  ha^  tS  S  ^rSS  tl^S^ilS 
life  of  the  city  of  cities  through  the  words  imJZ  ^^ 
W.-,  which  the  rector^  had  r^^d^^'g^j^ 
Mjie  fiUmg  of  a  pot  with  denaries.     The  pag^f^ 

wtT^  ^f^^  '^"^"'  *«^*  ''"Id  to  the  toSTh  ey^ 
wten  hs  own  fingers  were  cold  :  they  were  human  pa!S 

brother  wlinlm  Ml  I  'f''*^  Inverarity  and  by  his 
founer,  William  Malcolm  Inverarity.     Ym   those  wptb 

SiFE^^S^-^^^^SnE 

*nfchi^  ^  '^  ^«^  by  the  age  he  lived  i^ 
j-»^e  subtle  and  cunous  jargons  of  heraUry  and 

tte^^'^"^  of  Trinity  on  his  left,  set  heavily  in 
^uJ^ed  his  nund  downward ;  and  while  he  was 
K^of^e''*^  '^'^'  to  free  his  feet  from  Z 
*oKueof  th  ™i^  conscience  he  came  upon  the 
H«  l!!i    J     *°®  national  poet  of  Ireland 

'^^yt^dolth  "^"^V"'  "^  ■  *°''  '^°^  '^  of 
°^7f  Zffltl  f  T^  TP*  °r"  '*  ^«  "^o  vermin, 
««-«d  the  S^li^*  ^^  ."P  *^  *°j«^?  ^  tbe  cloak  and 
^frt^indiSiitv      T,  '  ^-  ^"^^  ^'^^'y  conscious 

"J »  Milesi^  ^'  i  r*!u*  ^'^^^^  '°  ^^^  borrowed  cloak 
f^^^ent  ^t"  ^^'^i*.^'  ^  friend  ©avin.  the 
^^^e  yoi^^J^aiiX^^ntlKy'"''--  *'*'^' 

^^t^dl^f°VL^  Christian  name  on  the  lipa 

•^7  were  ;^th  C  IT^  m  speech  with  other,  as 
Jienuitham  Sti^-  ^°:  •»  he  sat  in  Bavin's  rooms 
^  that  flank^  ;,r"^f;"°8.  **  ^  *'^'^''  well-made 
'*  1^  frienH^^  the  waU  p«r  by  p«r.  and  repeating 
inend  9  simple  e«r  tSrvers^^d  cadeSoes^ 


t^Z''^^:%lt:j^^  his  own  longing  ^  dejec 
his  mind  towardf  rt^nT^  °'  .his  listener  had  drawn 
it  by  a  quietTSd  oo^  "°?  l!  ^^  *«*^'  drawing 
turn^of  ^oUeS  sSTL^I^^^v.^T'  °'  ^  *  ^"-^ 
in  rude  bodS/skSlS V  ^u^  ^°^  °'  '*«  delight 

Michael  cStle^GiT  r^^v^  "t*.  **  *^  *^*°f 
by  a  grossn^  of  inLn-  ^  ^P*H^  ^'^'^^y  ^^  suddenly 
or  by^XlTti  o^ST- '  fu^y  "  ^^^^^  of  feeling 
of  a  starZr  Ch  ir°'."^  ^^.  ^^l'  *he  terror  of  soS 
a  nightty^  ^^*  "*  ^'"''h  the  curfew  was  still 

IrisHnd  shl^^h^T!^-  •  ^''.''^  bad  taught  him 

lights  Tlrit?^?^  S^fjn^''*'T  ^y  thTbroken 

Xchno^^X^ri^e^^^^^^ 

itiy  movS'Jor^f  ^  'i''  that  divided  thTnl^rv^ 

he^rniy-£?^  ^^^^^y  ^yo^^^. 
fpoETrf  ^^^  '""'^  *«8^-  °*  ^^nee  in  whic^h  he 

StTpSl^i'tftr^eSllSi^i^n^Trr'^  ^'-«-' 
and^here  wa.  e v^n't^i^af^^i^^  iL'TL^^  ^ 
^inted  agamst  that  vei?°relucta^'^i.*^dZ^^ 

waA  LiTS;.^  "'  ^P-"^*--^'  -^  *heTE 

viotf  ^^  ^^^-  y°T«  P*"*^*'  his  spirit  stung  by  the 
violent  or  luxurious  language  in  which  Stephen^eZped 
from  the  coU  silence  of  intellectual  revolt,  hLT^Xd 
up  before  Stephen's  mind  a  strange  vision  The  t^ 
were  walkmg  slowly  towards  Da^^s  rr^^  thrSi  th^ 
daxk  narrow  streets  of  the  poorer  Jews  ^^ 

comL^Zlh^^'^A  T°  ""y^"'  S'*^^'  h«t  autumn, 
coming  on  winter  and  I  never  told  it  to  a  living  soul 
^d  you  are  the  first  person  now  I  ever  toldlTto  i 
disremember  if  it  was  October  or  November  It  wai 
October,  because  it  was  before  I  came  up^  to  To^ 
the  matriculation  class "  ^^       ^ 

f^  «^  !f  •  ^^^J^  by  his  confidence  and  won  over 
to  sympathy  by  the  speaker's  simple  accent 
.  I  was  away  aU  that  day  from  my  own  place  over 
m  Bnttevant-I  don't  know  if  you  know  w^ffit  J^ 
at  a  hurW  mateh  between  the  Croke's  Own  Boys  ^ 
W  S''  I'f'l'  "^.hy  God,  Stevie,  that  ^S  — 
toWs  toff  th^^^^*  ''°'!f"''  ^"'^y  ^^'  ""  stripped 
iZ  Z^J"^  **??.'  day  mmdmg  cool  for  the  Limericks,  b«S 

Kke  Z^^  "7*^  **^  '°T'T^  half  the  time  and  shoutw 
like  mad.  I  never  will  forget  that  day  One  ct  thZ 
Crokes  made  a  woeful  wipe  at  ^  .StixS^S  ^ 
caaum.  and  I  declare  to  God  he  was  witC^^ 
ace  of  getting  it  at  the  side  of  his  temple.     OlTh^ 

l^ilh  "^K*!^  *^,  «»*;*P«d,"  Stephen  had  said  with  a 
Sined';L^?^'^  *'"*'^  ■-'  *^«  strange  thing  Sa.*  > 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  doesn't  interest  you,  but  least- 
ways there  was  such  noise  after  the  mateh  tl^t  I  nS 
the  tram  home  and  I  couldn't  get  any  kind  of  a^S 
to  give  me  a  hft  for.  as  luck  would  hivH?  ^^^ 
Lr^lT  "^  that  same  day  over  in  Casttetownroch^ 
and  aU  the  cars  m  the  country  were  there.     So  ther^ 

out.     Well,  I  started  to  walk,  and  on  I  went,  and  it  was 

^^^^^  1^*  T*^""  \  8°'  ^"^  *he  BaUyhoura  HilC 
that  8  better  tTun  ten  miles  from  Kihnallock,  and  t£tt^ 
a  long  kjnely  road  after  that.     You  wouldn't  »^a1 

sijgn  of  a  Chmtia^  house  akmg  the  road  or  hear  asBwd 
It  was  piteh  dark  almoat.  Once  or  twice  I  stoppedby 
the  way  under  a  buah  to  redden  my  pg».  andSi^fc^ 
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undressed  as  if  she  waX  .rnVr.^  ♦  J?^j  '  ■  ^"^  ''^^  *»»'* 
and  she  had  her  iLHaSl  aS  t'^^  ' '™-'^«1. 
figure  and  by  something^^f  look  of  heJ^/''^.^.  \"' 
must  be  carrvinK  a  chilH  QifJ^lP  •  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
while  at  th7d^r    aS^T  fh       uF*™^  "  ^^''^  »  '«"« 

.  her  breast  a„d'w'sholL*w^'Lre^*^lhT  fc^*"^ 
was  I  tired  and  would  T  Iil«  ♦  ^  ..,.  ^"^  **'''^  ™e 
She  said  she  was  a^l  alnni  !u  ^P  *^^  "«h*  there, 
husband  C«Ce  Sat  ZL"  *^  ^'•'^'  ^'''^  *hat  her 
sister  to  ^^Tot  ^Z^XSTT"^  ^1^  ^ 
Stevie,  she  had  her  ev^x^  ^*  ^^^  "^^^  ^^''^g. 

so  elo;e  toTe  I  cdSd  h.!frT"l''^^u*"'^«''««t«^ 
handed  her  Ckthelui':^,it%hrf*'r«-  T^''  ' 
draw  me  in  over  the  tSSd  ^dl^id^  r^  ^""^  *^ 
stay  the  niaht  hj>r.      j^^mux  ana  said        Comt  %n  and 

Tlr?:^''!  'Z'J'Z:^:^  """.  \  ^frighUnea. 
Stevie.  I  thanked  her  and  went '  on  i^'^'  «°  "' 
all  in  a  fever.  At  the  firat  iJnH  ^.f  ?i.  ^  "l^*?  ^K*"*' 
^-t'^i^he  was  stand^^iSdl?^  '"^  '  ^^^^^ 

reflected  iHther  fitr^Tthe  ±»'*^^  '"^  *°^^ 
he  had  seen  stand.W^^tk  j  !»««««»*  women  whom 
college  c^  cW  bf  IL 1  t^T^"  "^^  ^lane  as  the 
own?a  batlike  s^^'^^k^^lT.  ^^'"^  *°^  "^  ^ 
in  darkness  and  8«;,^v^nH  ?  ^''t- ''*'"^'°'^"^  «*  '*««« 
eyes  and  vof^  a^T^^  iff '""^'  *"d.through  the 
calling  the  stra^S  toteTU*  "'"°*"  "•*^°"*  «"^«' 
criti^"^  was   laid   on   his    arm   and   a  yom,g   voice 

inu^^gu3SL7^;Tn"dtLt'rtiS\h'"*  ^i 
vanished,  and  he  saw  only  her  ™^^   ^  ™?«*'  '^ 
coarse  hair  and  hoydeni^ft^^  ^^^  '^^  '^^  '^'^V 
"  Do,  gentleman  !     Don't  forget  your  own  «irl   sir  i  " 
..  i^^t  °°  money,"  said  Stephen.  ^'  '" ' 

penny7   '^"^   '""^''^   °^^'    ^   you,    sir  1     Oaly   a 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  »  "  asked  <5f«T,j.       u_  j- 
^-^W.     "ItoldyouIhadttS:f''iSu1^ 

the^l^inTr^fXr^STnt'^^'  ^^'  ^'^  ^" 
UketyT"^'"   "^'^   ^**P^«"'    "»>"*   I   don't   think  it 

she  offered  her  warp  t^^!^th  .     "  *°^  ^ay  before 

or  a  **udent  of  S?y  Gr^„*^^.*~r  ^'-"^ 
he  walked,  prolog  thS^  ®^*i  "^""^  ^^ich 
poverty.    In  Z  Swav  at  tZT^  **',   ?^"*««^ 

slabwassettothe^r^of  WoKeT^e  '^  "*"**  * 
bered  having  been  nrJ^  L*i.  u^  ,    f'  »»»dheremem- 

He  r^memblrT  wSnrtlri^hff  ^•*  *^  '*y^«- 
tribute.     There  were  fonr  W~     i.  j  ^  **°*  "'  *»wdry 

and  one,  a  Xr^iSS  yX'mt^'tt  t:;J^ 
.^s^a  e«d  on  which  ^^re^SS'trwo^^C 

which  hisLders  hadSdS  ^  Zf^l  ^S,"*^ 
to  a  faint  mortal  odour  risinc  frmrT*!  ^,!^'*  *™* 
knew  that  in  a  moment  w^en  h^  J.  !J^w*^  '^  ^^ 
college  he  would  be  co^io^s  of  a  co^T*  the  sombre 
that  of  Buck  Bgan  ^^cl*peTwfie^  "'^  '^ 
(To  be  eontituied.) 
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The  following  are  dead  ■ 

BrezoUes,  Charles  Perrot  Georges  W***'  ■^•" 
Tautain,  Henri  Carbonelle  Ma«W  H'/^*P''^  **»* 
Nof^\Elis^e  Gonn":*  'Jer TllilML'lJ^'t"'- 
Cadot,  J.  Brunei  de  PeerarH  Pi»w*-  ^  k  ^"m 
Gabriel  Britsch,  No«l  Tro^f  '       «***"'   ***'  «*'««' 

(Charles  Peguy  had  an  article  devoted  t«  him  ,^    ., 

of    the    reviews     T^,      m      .""J^®^  "ourcade,  founder 
^ewe  ae  France,  was   a   poet   and   a   critic      mLJT 
Deroure-novelist.     CharI^Perrot-p<rt     c   f^t 
nardm,     founder    of    La    Pensce     #Wa.«      p^'" 
ST^^f:^;     No..Trouv^found:?^rthe5;^ 

in^T^FrlS^*^  """"  ^^'^  **^'y  responsible  position, 
Mo„^  .if  *'*'.*™y'  heutenant-colOTel  maioT  *? 
Many  of  them  died  while  attempting  verV  E'fei, 

whrTstir^'Tthe'^i.^*!:;,*^*^-  '«'"-*  ^-•-^ 

wno,  m  spite  of  the  alleged  inferiority  of  intelleetnal 
a"nTpa'trts.r  *''""'""  ^*^  eLlIenttS 
The  following  have  been  wounded 

Ch^lTBafiS'T^'-^T'"  ^^^'  Henri  B«,l»lin, 
ReS  W^i!^  '  ^*^*'°  Bertrand,  Jean-Richard  Bbch 
de  Bri^T^^'  ^■'^V^.  Bo"«quet,  Jo«  Bridge,  And,^ 
C^^r^^^n"^'  ?*T"''  ^'^  ChenneX,  Lo„„ 
Y^n   D^tw     A^'"^^':  ^"^er  Cousin,  Rene  Dalize. 

R^£rt'H»  ^     **  ^°^'  ^"*''«°  ^O'^et'  Pierre  Hepp, 

^^ngnez  Jean  Malye,  Philippe  MiUet,  J««i  de 
S^  T  J^°**^  ^^  Poncheville,  Maurice  R^ynal,  P.o] 
Te^^R  i^T^  •^T*"''  '^^  de-  Peretti  della  Rocc 
Thiri^^r  'J^'"^^''"'^*'  Fran9oi8  de  Tessan,  Andri 
Thteve,  Gustave  Th6ry,  Robert;  Veyssi^. 

The  foUowing  are  prisoners  of  war  : 

Pii^**P^  Riviere^ Guy-Charles  Cros,  Mario  Mmm. 
fterre  Pl^M,  Andr6  Warnod,  Gaston  Riou.  JoeBridgo 
Jacques  Vaysse,  Xavier  Paoli.  /^ 

Thef ollpwing  are  missing 
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Alam-Fournier   (beUeved  dead),  Andr6  de  Fwanw 
Ren6  Sturel,  Henri  Gr6go  re. 

t^I^  ^"ff^^*  '^^  Berivains,  an  heroic  little  sheet  of 
1^-  TJ!  •  P*^'  «»»taiM  a  list  of  writers  at  the  front. 
(1  ius  list  18  too  lengthy  to  reproduce  here,  but  if  anyone 
wwhes  news  of  French  authors  presumably  in  the  army 
y  11  be  glad  to  let  them  know  to  thttbest  of  my  abiSty- 
or  rather  of  M.  Picard.  M.  Bizet,  Md  M.  Divoire's,  who 
are  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin.) 

Under  the  heading  "  To  read  in  the  Trenoheg,"  some 
amusing  and  tragic  items  are  printed.  It  is  reconfcd, 
lor  example,  that  Matisse  has  been  relegated  to  the 
auxiliare,  '  on  account  of  his  myopia  !  Dunoyer  de 
Segonzac,  a  very  able  and  weU-known  artist,  is  said  to 
be  reading  Stendhal  and  Balzac  under  a  haU  of  bulfetd 
J.  have  since  heard  that  he  is  dead.*  Charles  VUdrac  is 
Ul,  not  wounded  ;  and  the  Duhamel  who  is  killed  is  not 
Oiewges  Duhamel,  the  critic  of  Poetry  in  the  Jf«W« 
de  Franee.f  ■' 

RiCHAKD  ALDraeTOK; 

nll^l^?'  tk-iOomatio.  ku  been  tintAf  vamUi  in  1»»^ 
•■»  «»««■««  ken  for  tKe  bmeat  o£  thoM  iatenKtMl 


January  1.— Henri  Bataille,  the  dramatist,  has  written 
the  finest  war-poem  we  have  seen  here  up  to  now  It 
is  an  ode  to  the  hands  that  have  saved  France  : 

Vastes  mains  des  H6ros,  pauvres  mains  confondues 
Couleur  de  boue,  couleur  des  champs,  couleur  des  bois 
Ossemes  ou  crisp^es,  dess6ch^s  ou  charnues  ' 

Mains  qui  savez  donner,  car  vous  donnez  vos  doigts 
Mutilfe  au  sillon — pauvres  mains  qui  nagu^re 
Caressiez  les  enfants  et  les  mains  de  vos  meres 

0  mains  qui  souteniez  la  toille  de  la  femme      ' 
Qne  vos  chiens  ont  Ifeh^s,  que  vos  fils  ont  'baisees 
On  mains  d  adolescents,  paa  faites  pour  ces  drames 
.Hams  du  pretre  toujours  mystiquement  cro&s      ' 
On  mains  du  paysan  qui  cherchent  la  charrue     ' 
Dans  ]e  froid  du  fusil  qui  leur  meurtrit  les  pouces 
.Mains  de  cet  ouvrier  rencontr^  dans  les  rues 
.Wains  qu'on  ne  savait  pas  si  beUes  ni  si  douces 
Ceiies  de  son  serviteur  et  ceUes  de  son  maitre    ' 
Peuples  de  mains.   ...  '      . 

"World  of  hands  who  hold  everything,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  the  '  perhaps  '  and  '  in  spite  of  all ' 
of  these  days.  Yes,  you  are  we,  and  beWd  your 
ranks  we  hold  our  breath,  you,  the  fertile,  the  robust, 
the  good,  the  miraculous  !  .  .  .  You  look  like  fright- 
ful black  demons  whom  the  depth  of  the  night  awakens 
m  the  empire  of  dreams  !  .  .  .  Where  is  the  holy 
woman  who  will  pour  enough  love  on  them  to  efface 
Z  k!  V'  i.:  l^  y°"  burrowing,  tearing  like 
^.^f.  ?  K*r  i^^'^Tt'^d  I  would  flin  hide  mine 
onder  the  table  for  I  blush  for  their  exasperating 
whiteness  I  see  you  and  I  touch  you,  'mi^t  the 
.Jence  and  the  grass  and  the  blood,  hands  of  the  dead! 

S       .^  '^^P^T  '"*  *^«  ^«"°^  of  the  trench 
i'  h  «r   ^  T^  the  earth  thinking  of  linen  sheets 

warmth-the  white  sheets,  maternal,  scented,  between 
wmch  you  will  never  again  wish  to  die  !     Seek  what 

CJ'^t  r*"  ^^*  y*"^^"!'  hut  be,  ^ve  is 
teroes  that  you  are  the  brotherly  hands  wound  round 

ZoT"^  ■  :>  •  ^  i^*  ,°"^*^  bestowed  on  the  thing 
wh^h  tumble*   and   which   was   a   man   and   is   nf 

1  see  the  exact  lines  of  these  hands.     I  would  be 
tree  of  this  vision  but  I  know  that  this  evenimr    so 

old  and  so  sad,  when  I  go  out  to  see  some  sky  Tf  h^ 
tour°.h'^  In  *^^  «^P  ''^  *^«  dream-yoii  deadly 
mi,L    "  ^°""  ^^^''  '°  ^^  ^«*  ^d  t^ 


Srud7tffo?^P^rJi™f  these  are  resorts  rather  of 
is  k^nl?  felt  ^^         "-"Creation  their  persistent  closure 

to  see  the  savages   sir  «  "  vi»iM,r  .       nou  come 

SPon  by  th.  F„Zk  pet  ChS«  G™ii,l     I'TTiT 

1»SSS'  Al.^^^A^^t'^'*^-'^''^'  of  PriBonei 
New  Year^'  frn^^T  ^«'^'«*"  ^«hes  me  a  '' Happy 
author  oT  "  P  ^  ^""^  "?*  ^^^  battlefield  ;  t^ 
autnor  of       Paroles   devant   la   Vie  "   haa   rhr>a«M   *k 

penlous  duty  of  stretcher-bearer,  pr^fenTg,  a^Te "av^ 
to  save  lives  rather  than  to  destroy  them.  ^ 

Janwry  8.--Thing8  seen  :  A  British  officer  in  uniform 

This  IS  the  first  day  smce  the  beginning  of  the  war 
that  we  have  tasted  of  crusted  or  "fancy  "  bre^  Z 
paxticu^ar  variety  so  much  appreciated^by  fotSnet 
and  which  used  to  be  distingidshed  as  Vienn^^b^ 
which  no  one  dare  caU  by  thTt  name  any  longer  One 
must^e  been  deprived  of  it  for  five  moVh^To're^: 


RilSd'^r   ^*"*°   ^  *'**'   **?^y  ««**te  of  Arthur 

vSll  .the  French  year.  But  no  breach  wm  made 
eV^^/r  *he  attitude  the  Parisians  have  adopted 
ZZ^  ^u  "^^^"^  '^  ***«  ^"-     Nor  did  the  GovW: 

StZ  Sr  '^^  °PP«^r"y'  ^"^  "°  '»°-  *han  on 
to  nmZ  "^^^^  -^  restaurants  and  caf^s  allowed 

•«  tennnl  °f "  S  ™"*"**  *''°««"^  than  on  other  days, 
»^^?hK-  ,foty-fo«f  ye»"*go,  when  the  hundr^ 

tkerew^wK  °1  subdued.  Less,  perhaps,  though 
^«  was  nothing  fit  to  eat  in  the  city,  or,  at  least,  Sn 

kikhiLT  iTfu  h*"'  ^"^  "■""'^  *°od  had  been 
PriVe  «  „„  ^-  ^*  *^*  t*™'  »  "'t  was  sold  at  the  same 
Poand  fv  ^^^'  'u  •  ^  ^*'**'*  '  hutter  at  60  francs  the 
*  ft*nc8  -  ^^^?  "''"**•  ^  *™°«'' '  *  hushel  of  potatoes, 
fnww  !  ;.f  iff  «***'  ^^  f^**  :  *  turkey:  190 
250  (ffinl*  '-^^..iT**-  ^*  """"y  «=*tizen  was  aUowed 
»o<^TT^  ^*  ''"i*  "''•"  ^  »  PO-^d)  of  horse-meat 
«oid  wa^^„r*^-  ^  addition  to  these  hardsiups  the 
YettW^  ""**'  *.-'*  *"*''  o'  "O'™''  "  "^  ««  food. 
»n<i  con^^r'*  P^P.'*  °°  ****  houJevards  and  in  the  cafAi, 

VietorJ      **'*  Ki'*"  fo'  the  benefit  of  the  woundied 
sale  Z7  ■*  o^. «"»  "ide  this  time  ;    Paris  at  leMt  is 
'^'  yet  we  stiU  remain  deprived  of  our  mu^JSTUd 


ya«tta,|,  ll._All  who  remember  the  first  Franco- 
German  War  say  the  behaviour  of  the  Germans  hL 
entirely  changed  for  worse.  In  1870  they  never  ^ 
^dly  ever,   exceeded  the   bounds  of  legiti^tl   wa^ 

Z^-  Z^^^^  T  **°^««  ^•^o  have  even  enterta^Td 
agreeable  recollections  of  the  invader,  and  I  know  of 
one  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  who  kept  upTcrrre- 
spondence  covenng  a  period  of  fort;y  ye^  N^thThe 
officers   who   had    been    billeted  on   them   du^g  the 

aTr^'^war^'^-^  ^"  '"''  "^  ^^  ^^^'^  «=-  "*  '^^^^ 
Indeed,  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  older 
German  generation  only  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
m  behevmg  accounts  of  the  present  army's  conduct 
m  the  mvaded  countries,  but  ^ople  who  a^  Tel 
TS'h^h^**'  the  younger  generation  say  there  k 
a  marked  difference  between  them.  Apparently  pros- 
perity and  might  do  not  agree  with  this*^ple^'wW 
quahties  found  expression  under  more  h^ely  condU^ 

Ch^.^J^^T'^y  °'  ^«'^*^'-'  Heine,  Scfcmnann, 
Chnstnias  trees,  lover-poets,  folk-lore  and  Kinderscenen 
diedforty  years  ago  And  it  was  that  defunct  G^3 
we  bore  m  our  mmd,  where  alone  it  still  survived,  when 
we  hesitated  before  lending  an  entirely  cred^  e^ 
to  reports  of  atrocities.  The  error  was  ours  Our 
memories  had  developed  into  superstitions,  fact  into 
legend  ;  we  must  bury  aU  this  brio-i,brac  as  th«  Germans 
have  buned  it,  and  consider  the  new  standard  with 
new  eyes. 

Since  1870  the  Germans  have  not  progreaswi,  they 
nave  simply  swollen.  ^ 

yaiMja.y  12.— We  are  warned  that  we  may  be  deprived 
of  all  hghts  m  Pans  hencefort;h  in  view  of  inctisions 
irom  Zeppelins. 

.J^<=?  »P0|[»  a  time  there  was  a  young  Bulgarian  who 
hved  m  nwice,  where  he  was  married  to  a  French- 
woman. When  the  first  Balkan  War  broke  out  he  had 
to  leave  her  to  take  part  in  it.  At  its  conclusion  he 
returned  to  France,  but  he  was  scarcely  back  when  he 
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editor!  cLri^  PerrT  wL^*   ^\  &m^e<_who«e 
for  A^g^^  j^m Jl*'/^°"y  ''"l*^  in  battle 

poet,  Charles  DeZtl^  T       u^  Oemiain  to  a  young 
being  the  ^^re^l''^'^':^  r'^^^^T  ^'^ 

thatPrinzipoffSarnl^r.^PT*"''"**'''  ^"'««y  «' 
both  written  by  "ffiV?nH^^  whom  we  owe  the  war, 
of  a  London  nLhtSh^^^     'S  '''^^  '   *  descrintion 
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»«•««»-  aonu  <<«  plume    ms  m^L^         "!?»  '"  ?**«««  l«. 
to  <*«  «Ator.-ED  '*^ e«»T«p<wd„, ,^j^  JJ-^-l*. 

•     •     • 

ARCHISM  AND  ANARCHISM 


READERS 


To  tAe  Editor,  Thb  Eoobt. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  everv  t:ani,*i„  „ 

for  Its  fulfilment.     The  claim^^oWrf  S2°"  ^"^' °<'»'P«l»<.n 
?o  acute  and  aBtute  a  philo"oXr  aa  M^^'""J*'*'"'»'^''-    B^° 

puDiBhrnent,  and  d  ^iy.^f'ct^t^J^ ^^^^  ^-^^ 

the'V^titr^nXhtthtLtX'^T  *"  °''^^'  "»  -*' 
It  *ill  be  archi^tic  if  thfml^m^i  Zf  "hT ^  °?'  ■»  "S 
master  If,  howeyer,  the  pu™^  U  jS^S!^  *°  *°^«  <*• '""er 
of  the  Maater,  then  the  Tolunte^^i!!.- ^  '?*""'  ""«  "olnm 
may  fail  to  achieve  iuVo^^'l^^^''"?.  "  "^T*^-  " 
~  ^a:^S-'^"  ^"-^  -"  "  ^=tion"c  ■LrSf/ia 

D<PnSni^ror^°i^?'::i^- «£,  t'j'  °'^"  d<"^-  ^ 

Mug  Maraden'a  "  archiam  "  ^  ,^1  ^°I  '^^  "*  the*  S«. 
are  deprived  of  "  anarchSm  "  „  ."™  J?  .^^^ .»»'«  «^-    H  »e 


-__ I  "™»,  Marwlen'a  "  archiam  "  wiU  aervTt^^^  T  .^°'  ^"^  ■*" 

T^TTW^          -m^  .^^    I  »™  <*eprived  of "  anarchism  "^^.u,  1®°°*®  *•"«  fint-    H  we 

I      HI?          17/^/^TOT«        I  *«»™'««t»te;    Wtmrtdrii'T'~'°'>«°'l>«»e"'»*N 

I      term    hag    anfferBH    k..j* ""Dsutute  for      anarchjam."  for  th« 
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,       cheques,    postal    and    monpv  \,!j^*^'  *°<1  a^ 
.     Wable  to"^  N^t  ^^^oS"t  *"'    °"^« 
bouse,    Bloon«,buxy   St,S^Knf''S^.  0«»Wey 
f.  .be    crossed    "  IWs  ^"^  b^^  -^ 


,;    "honld    be    crossed     °KD.  ^°^   ^.C.   and 
Bnmch."         ^^       *^*^*    B««»*.    Bloomsbury 
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term  haa  auffered  hard^-T  Mi^**J^°'  "T"'"™'" '"I" 
upon  the  embareoiata  and^^'.  Marsden's   ammadvraiom 

or*  the  right,  of  MiL^fJ  tTZ  "•*  "r^t-  and  cWm«>t. 
Such  peiWM  have  teen  mb,n.,„„  ^^^  been  none  too  ..to.. 
wetoiMrappro^ri«t^to™^^tr°V'??TT"®^*'»'"»'»'-    SW 

Mia^polia,  U.S.A.  Hsutui  Kum.. 

ABCHISTIC  ANARCHISM 
To  the  StUtor,  Tm  Eoobt. 
Madam, 

AleJ^r^^^^^,^"Jd.t«l  October  24,  „„tli...i.t 
thia  winter.     Tte«  S^tHim  .     ^  '°°*^'  •"»*«»  "'  unamplowd 

^^Xt":t^rviH-3lr?'--^^^ 

Th/  mm  nb^ion  „T     <'»^'"°«  "Oder  government 
for«nexiSLro«i.i^*    1.°!!?  '"?"  °'  ruler5iip  or  Mvai(U7 
•Joctrine^^SSaT   Tl^t  l^ii*'  G<»Uman-Birkman  ZSZ 
U  admirabfc   while  th^iJ^L^'^''  '^^^  "*«•  "^"t  i««|i* 
they  but  «ek  to  aehie^.ti^*!^  """^^  "  ''"^  •"d  f»tali^ 

wljitethey  t^iiSSli^T;?^^  P'''°™  *"  ■"'"  "'  «"  '«* 
hi.  folfcw  U  b^^I?"T°*  erirt  a.  ««Jt  ol  man'.  ddn«<»  tM 
And  wSTte^  lo„?T^  t°  fearthought,  aid  are  irtill  in  fa«. 
thii^p.  ""  ""^  wnanate  from  the  natun  <rf 

•n^^vdS^.^  J***  "  inherent  of  brotherly  d^ene,  in  iim. 
hS^J^^^'^^^^^-  '°«*«»d  of  a.  now  preyingV-al^ 
«|^n*U'^S^"'  "^  «-*  ''^K  -ri«-  t'o'^y'SU 

•»Sr°bi^!".!^T  *iJiP«''»P'  »»  ooa».cM  th>«>Kh  organiiittai 

woSTii  J^^Z^L't't"  °~  "»y  «»"  .nTiriSdiivT-fli 

^^i£^o,'ts^:s:^r^  ^"^**"''  -"'"' 

^S?t  «E2i^'^!!li'^  good-win  among  >«da>d. 
^^22Si  "■■'^  '**^  »-  •— "tr  tril  l«i.  a  ta  »«i  «i 


rg£ 

Kvolutionarv  proceaaea  are  "  divinely  dow  "  and  it  i.  ™i  i.- 
to  accelerate  ttem  There  will  not  be  nor  Tin  there  e^I?^  '"'°°« 
«tion.l  human  relationship  than  now  obta."  unMlX/"^  "f" 
grown  to  an  attitude  enabling  him  to  apDr«Sl,  fhi*  k^  man  ha, 
I  hi.  friend  and  will  be  deoeSt  »J>dZ>v^fZTo^h^'^  ™.ghbour 
robbed,  or  compelled.  8=neroua  u  only  he  lan't  aoaied. 

So  it  «ejns  to  me  that  auch  activitiea  aa  thoae  of  Berkman  W™ 
toldman,  et  al.,  proclaimed  aa  panaceaa  for  currentinr?  '    .""^» 
manifertationa  of  the  failure  of  bating  llw  anTnL     '  T  5"°P'7 
Mpoaaed  cauae  and  method  being  the  Miieirki^H  ti      '     ^"^  """^ 
aifand  futUe.  ^  ™* '"  ""«*•  '^"y »« reaotion- 

EnUghtened  man  will  not  aeek  power  over  hia  ».li„-. 

compel:    He  will  mind  hia  own  buaine^!    NortiVhe  -^  °"  "^  ^ 

than  he  triea  to  command.     And  theae  are  Th^       i?*"  f  "^  ™°"' 

.aarehiata  «>me  day  wiU  be  known,  in^^  ^f  ?!  "^'^^  by  which 

cWms made  by  thoae  who  uae  a  iS<T^ ?'  ^^^ ^"^°*  »>»a«leM 

And  the<K>  strident  agoniaing  afSSW^  anr??"  '"^°*'": 

th.«me  experiences  tLtpre°^o'S*^fo™':^'Ce*™r^ 

forais  for  regnlatine  human  condnnf  .n^  —i  *•      "°"*™"-    iTeaent 

«llbedefenMhedeath"byl3rUtl"c''ct^^ 

sgpemively  seeks  to  deatroy  popular  institnHm,.ii  "*  '''"' 

vejyaimilar  fate  to  that  of  XT'X^T^.^^r'  *'*''  » 

And  It  IS  bat  gnm  joatice  that  aU  ahonlH  ^«^^f 
that  they  knowingly  expoae  thei^lvea  to      Th?™"'''  P""^'»™nt 

tho*  who  have  the  ache.     C«  ..SSo,^  StT  *°^  8°"«°  ''y 

™thod  of  reform  there  ia  no  <wrbnrthe^^*.         l°J^  ""^  °^^ 
tion  dole,  out  to  all  of  ua  whauTrotioij      *^*  '*"  °'  Compenaa- 

HiSNnro,  U.S.A.  ■*•  ^-  Waokeb. 
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tt?d"ra°i:rtr-— ^^^^^^^ 
j-bao'tt;"iS^^g«^t*s^,,^^^^ 

familiar  inatancea^to  tCc^tra^T^ '","« '"'«*^"  W«  afford. 
pointiaaaubdiviaionofthL     ,?r^ke^|?;°f.7  'P^J^ing.  my  third 

a%-if'rc"t^„'»L!-ii^S^^^^ 

"^el^^"^re"a^&""-^^^^^^^ 

be  moatiy  outaWe  thranher^?  reaaona  why  I  find  Thb  BtooBT  to 

been  the  beat  thine  in  TH^BV«™f^«^  ^"i™      ha.  to  my  taate 
of  it.  author !  ^"  ®°°'*'-     "»y  ■«>  bomb  light  on  tfie  h«S 

BaUard  Vale,  U.S.A.  Stbvin  T.  BTreoToir. 


"THE  EGOIST'S-  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WORDS 


A  CRITICISM  OF  "  THE  EGOIST  " 

To  tk  Editor,  The  Eoobt. 

'■^e  t^paT^rs^-rt^^^^  '" ' 

ri^'siSF^^^SE^^^^^ 

IVhateverparalleli^thTremay  b?b^?"^K"^""f"*  <"  "*"»• 
two  parts  repreaent.  the  "  S.«t^n1aToTJ^  ol'Z''"'*!'  ""*  ""« 

.^anrtrCriiirS:H':?h-^ 

"goirtic.  Everybody  ^W  a„f  ^^  7'"''^  ''°"'<*  "»''«  them 
.m«,ul.«.ving7f  one^'kSd  or  inotW  hnr°  '""""'x'"  '^'-  **'•""'' 
'n»eiety.8aving  by  aome  oUn^  i„„'  "*  "'"''  P"'"  ^^  'Pecialize 
»tion  of  socuflii  No?  „  °!i?Pr°^T°'''«*«"»8theTrgani 
"""are  ardent  aiul.aave«X^J^T  '^''T'  '°  '^x'W-saTng ; 
'"ing.  impulse  as  an  i^pJJ^Xf  S^:fT"™««  *'"'  ""^'"'y' 
"ia's  Its  attention  off  fmS  «f.  ITi    ""?'"'»<4  buman  nature  and 

™ally  -.batantial  impr^ment  T'n,"'?"^  i*^"*"*  '"^''''  »'<»«'  » 
income.    Amonethe«^^       J     i°*".'  "lation.  to  each  other 

«'ong  with  -meThroffi^re^rr'^"^""^*'''"*" 
»1  more  competent  to  tay  Th^L T^L  *"•  °°^  <>'  ''"'»«  '^o 
J™  feith  in  its  ntilitv  T  k5?  to  "lociety-aaving,  and  who  have 
'«««'  Cain  was  sot^ckLt^t': '^*  ^""  '^H"''  ^^^  »»*  o"^ 
«",»ot  yet  inven^Tn^tel*,  aS^"^. '^"'"/•.  ^""^  '«»<«•» 
I  beheve  that  the  aacrifi^  „f  Allf.  ^i«°u.'°,'°  '^"'•'«  »''«at,  and 
""rted  not  onlv  b^m.w  ;^'^' '  valuable  life  might  have  been 
5lton^tivemeZdTf^;^.?"^K*  '"***^  "''"•  '>°*  »C™y1Se 
*'»<«  itself  to Trv°  mr  '^""1  "•'  "^  ?'  '«"««•  A  paper  K 
"«*  when  Cain  hit,  V&.  ..  ■  ^  '*'"""'  •«*  >"  teach  AbS  to  atrike 
^j  on.  whichtii^'t,;:  m^o^r  '/S'W  «-  »«  of  my  tat^^ 
";„'«*ch  Cain  not^rto  Srhi^t^.^'  Vi  "  ^"J"*  '«»•"»■  ^* 
^m  men  to  a  prop^nWt  ^1  .J  ''^^"y  »PP™™  °* 
1  don't  care  to  be  wl,V-_P^    »pipt,  whatever  that  apirit  may  be   but 

,  TI«W.  the  cou^on.^'""?  °'  *'"«*•  "»  oo^idered  fna^ 
'*;»11  ?one  to  pZTtK" '"••'?"=''•,  "■«=•  D"^"'-  time  at^t. 
.■^•chon  have  norbWi!^l^""P*'  oategorie,  of  human  thought 
'then,  are  common  to  m^r^h'thTl"  "^ ^ donmmton,.  Jllat 
"V  which  are  not,  at  it^  U  T*  *^*  W  animala  ;  if  there  be 
*»t  Uiey  were  not  put  iX  »^„T^''  °J.  «'««'*ifi»  demonatration 
"■gkbonrs,  or  whati^  M  """',*'y  •"»  k">«»,  W"  prieata,  hia  rich 
t:^7-  DouMltTthe^n?""  ''''^''  ■"'•"'  "P  the  domi^^nt  ^ 
•-^Jed  that  it  reae^,  th.^2'?Ti!l''/y"*"»  »'  *»»>"  ba.  bee^M 
*«Mid  not  in^tt^'bf^t^^  focjd.  to  the  ehiefa  ;  bnt  t^ 
"  appaam)  been  eaneo2]hi*~!L  ••.?  Y°*  """  •'  ""y  time  (ao  far 
^  of  tabu.    TKror^"V"  »tren«hem4  the  binding 

Sr^roS-^"--"s:s^^^^ 

lX»t  aSi^?T  f  editorial,  cannot.  ^*"'  "^  ""*™ 

ZtoT'L'^iten^  «  "■»»■»>>"«  »m>nimity.  auch  «i  that 
"Mtity.    HeteroHnH  i       "T™*  ••  »■  important  i^BgmuA  at 


Tj  rte  Editor,  Thb  Eqobt. 

of  ^h1?'emSi^Cm"trte"'''  and  mi.„pre«,nta  the  idea 
if  woJda  Uve  no  Z™  ™i*.  .r^"'"^™"  »"«*  '^e  Feminirt.     Why 

waste  aom^yVh^owX'XvCt"^"*^''  ^  *""»•  '*«'' ^SL' 
by  thia  more  than  the  TtheT  ™?hlli  *      u  "^^e' «be  expect  to  gain 
Rights  exiat  only  so  lo,i  a^a^r*^  "'"'  "^  ''?""''?  denonncWV 
moment  a  more  poweZ  icX^'  TJ"""  f^*^"  them.     The 
maintained  are  oierthrownT^^       ,      '  f'?"*  *•>»  ^igbta  thna 
all  proletariam,  aS  W^i^U^u^e  J?Ke'y  f"^'  "^^-    Do 
npon  a  ".acrap  of  paper  "Sv?     A r^  ^K^  '*»'"=*  "f  *° '^•'t* 
Mi«  Maraden  would  mike  th^ 3pLr  1     jj^/h         T^  '"'''  " 
well  that  they  must  needs  sT,™  »^    •  P°  "^f^  °°*  ^""W  quite 
the  "  scrap  of  w^r^dtfi^       and  maint».n  thoae  Righto  which 
power  to  <£  thiat^What  e^^  '"^  *^  ""«  P'P*'  '*«"  baa^ 
maintain  theltL  th^t  TJ^A        '"  '7J?«  *"  "^^  '"  '°  secure  and 
Righto  1,  the  ^w«  tTLJ^..  Tr^U    ^?**  *  P*"""  mean.  ^ 
igSirant  of  thfC  wa^to  „h°f  '*°u'*^*  '"«'  '^'««'-     «  »»  " 

Mia.  Maraden  sho^  hTm^a  Ltto™" W  ^^J''"  "'"'  ^'^  »«>' 
denouncing  hi.  iimora^  r  '  Mil/^"**^  ?.'  """""B  »°«1.  in 
word,  are^the  i^"^rbalia^.S  thev^T*- .^  \"'  •"■*  '*"« 
only  when  it  haa  pro4nj«lf  ,S|J1^  ^^ ''"^-  ^P"*  "  might 
It  hu  auch  poweHlly  wTen  tt  f.^?!^"™  """*  ^'^  "«»e  ^■ 
WhydoeaMi»M,^n^Jou»ijIthe^  on  nature'a  law  of  life, 
ment  of  aubjectwXm«lv^  to  ^  "  r™ '?  ""'  '''™°"*  '"°'»- 
mialeada  and  aubJueraniriJ^J^  f  penucioua  procesa  "  which 
righta  r  Femin^Tre  ^uL'^wLt  righto  Sv"""  t  "  "if*"*  " 
might  of  spirit  they  ha^po^er  to  manff^t   ^  "^  "^"«''  ''»* 

tak?Po'rXto^ve"r'Ltdle\l'';cr^ht",5^^^^^^^^^ 

a  higher  vantaire-OToiinH  fo,  tKT^  can  reach  to  hft  themaelves  to 

baUo't  is  at  PreirnHuch  a'^hanl'Tl^/t'h^'^dliZ:'-    J^ 

bikl""!!'^  '"^'^V™  ■"•»*  I***  itaelf  o^ut  agSTa  Cd  "^ 
socukl  prooeaaea  aa  "  aetting  the  pattern  of  hef  will  ..~™  fi,  ^5 
of  evento  "  (I  like  that  expressio^^™!  H  unit^Xa  ^J"" 
bent  upon  mou  dine  and  co^ctiiig  in  s«,i,2 "l^  In  h' r^ill?^ 
to  graap  the  simpTe  scientific,  aoci*Iogical  pSnle  Ii«.  f^  „^^ 
unreaaon  of  her  idea  of  the  e<r^  w.,,„  *-i  I  P  ™  *"e  nMw 
manifeat  any  of  tta.T'°^^rTpe,^^it?''i»'f  "«'^ '^'^  ^^ 

Phihidelphia.  U.8.A.  ^'■"'"  ^Bow. 


THE  CRUELTY  OF  GOOD  WOM«» 
To  tha  Editor,  Thb  Eoout. 
ManAM,  ^ 

the^^';^  j^yT -tess^o-m^r^^in:^- 

aU  women',  movwaentt  The  woman  auffrmge  orsrinb^nitomJLT 
ance«o»ti«,  parity  l«gu«.  and  aUau'SS^,^^':^,.^^^ 

Tha  MMntial  oharaatBrirtio  of  Bloody  Mary  wa.  that  she  wa.  an 

athon«ujUy  good  womui  to  do  a  thoronghly  rtnpid  thinJ  .-T^ 
9~«  «"U.-  Bloody  Mary  ia  the  oSSSj  eaiSpir^  !2! 
teniy  oonvinoed  that  everybody  who  w«inot  a  good  SL^TlJZ?! 


\ 
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SJ^^kM'""'*^*]'"*  anybody  should  .offer  ,„ch  an  awful 
Ute,  and  »he  determined  to  extirpate  the  crael  h«retir«  .ho  -!1 
bringing  «uch  misery  upon  the  worid      B^t  .hi  l,.?^  .     **" 

for^Tleretics.  llorZ  to  «.veXm!^m  an^tfr^uTof'tL"'" 
she  burned  them  to  death  over  a  BiT^^nw^L^i.^^"'' 
might  bum  very  slowly  and  hare  amSe  ti^^rT^;  "".""'  ^^^^ 

turn  with  the  same  benevolent  intentions.  uk»i"»ii  inquisi- 

Wherever  women  have  attained  anv  nownr  in  tk.  _„.ij   i.u 
uaing  that  power  exactly  aXwS'aKl^^Tr^'^usl^^t'^ 

forth  a  fuligi^us  cloud  oCrK„rpZibHio^^^ 

able  kind      Be™,volent  women  are  gloVying  in  the  fw^^Hfev 

■    ■  -»»».»  „»T.l^"  y.**"  befor^-a  scandalous  state 


world  of  things  we  see  and  feel  consists  of  nni„..  . ~~~ 

words  IS  a  set  of  cross-classilic.tions  and  m?sT    '"**<««  of 
uniques,  false  generalizations  from   them    iTve  ?     ?"*'  "' "W 
croq^uet-maUets.  and  algebraic  deductions^frornonTx^nt't^ 
„    (3)  But  Miss  Marsden's  effort  to  humble  the  t^„ 
Words  1.  suicidal.     She  throws  out  th"  Uby  ^th"frt<"^'>f 
feelings  with  the  names.     She  points  out,  qSite  ^l  ',^'  ^^  'he 
creates  its  own  world,  that  "  it  give,  to  it«lf  to  th    *"*  "»  " ' " 
power  such  images  as  it  can  strSte  out  t^UeU"    l^V*'^  <*  i<« 
«Ae  infers  that  (ht  world,  beina  merelu  tkf"  r" .-.      ',      ^'"  "weiniiuiv 
problems  of  space,  time.  TtcTar- thin  s"„S'" ''T'''^' '"^ 
thinking  that  Miss  Marsden's  world  (assumZfor  .    '  ^P""'  Wp 
she  IS  a  Thing.in-herself.  and  not  mere"y  1T°L,  ""T""  "-' 
must  be  an  unusually  simple  one.     To  me  ^thj^  f?  "'  ■»?  ««»l 
words  seems  to  leave  a  worid  (or  an  Z) "s  waL^^'j""<"»I  « 


fefcn^.]^ jj^       ■       PuidUitdona*  Ut  »/ Mdi  numtA 


of  thinmi  t     It       \J^       g"^''  "*"  J"^"*  oeiore — a  scandalous  state 

ei^teeTeve^'a:  h^^o^  Xt^t"t^  is^i^T^T  I'lj^^^of '  "J^J  -Hh  metaph/sVaT^r'oblemTr  ^"Cr  „".  UutC^I- - 

air  such  forms  of  wickedness  as  dancing,^  S^* '^.^  "l^j't  \'^l^  *'*'"  "°  ""'""^d  '">««  to  cu    " up           ^ '^"■ 

without  stockings,  and  so  on.  are  being  rilorouslv  sudm^H      T^  a  '  ]  lu"^"'''  however,  the  simplicity  of  MiL  wf^j     . 

young  men  in  California  were  lately  ^ntf  3  to  e"XeeTL  J^."  ."*  '"  J*"*  '"^^  '*"'  »''«  """  ««««  a  good  d^l  of  it  th^n,?1f?.^'  """^  " 

.mpnsomnent  for  the  offence  of  aicomp«nv'n,r  two  vnf,L  u^-  f^  "'  ""^'^  ^^"^  Words,  such  as  Authoritv  ^^  ,""""''»^ 

^^.  t^f  o.^;rateyrn:;rt''a%-„:^ng^„j^^^^^^ 

.''wilte%"iron''r  ^tt^"-*^  ^'»"  *"  ^"«°"^  *of  fSly^E^ 
ml^'^'Z*^"  "'t^jly  ««>d  American  women  loathe  liberty    let 

r»^l^     ■5^  ''^"T"  ****''  *°  advocate  the  limiution  of  the 

jS;«vI  ^P*'»"  '" '™'?  ''«i»«  ""ck  a  bold  one  as  the  E«l  fh 
lir^Zr*.  V""*  •T^'^>  "•^t'ined  from  telling  people  ho^  to 
o™m„wi  •  "?  I  '*  ^l"^  f^  "'•°  """""n  *>>«  •»"«  of  any  b^k 
or  p^phlet  in  which  nich  information  could  be  obtained      l"me^v 

Wlftf^l1!^f-    ^^  *?*  ?"^  °'  •  l^K^  birthrate  and  the  desira- 

K    .?  °*^>t»°«  the  popuUtion.     Yet  every  issue  was  pouKedu^n      dennt.  ix.  ' '"  "».  '","'  ""^^  '"  ""  ""^  ««»  "  cannot 

^L^^t^^t^e^a^con^scated.     Mrs.  Sange^  .w^      ^2^^  jS^^Z^^S^ ^  ^^ 


^^ted  bvthe  Un^W  S^^es-^^-^enran^Tnl?  ^^'^ 
o^of^i,  "■  ^*^  •mprisonment  if  convicted.  Yet  not  Tsingfe 
one  of  the  prominent  women  of  Aiherica  has  uttered  a  ^rd  Tw 

andjUte  other  woman  suffrage  leader,  are  entirely  sil«Dt     M^ 

^fo^„ni^i,°'^'*/K  '^  "^  ""^  "f  these  women  detSS 
evwy  form  of  liberty  from  the  bottom  of  her  soul 

fear  ^°r?n  fi^  ^"^"'^  °"^*^^  ^'^^  ™ff«8»  movement.  I 
fear  yon  will  find  a  good  many  Bloody  Maries  there.  Thev  are  kll 
extremely  kind-hearted  and  gentle,  and  they  would  shrti^f,^  ^ 
^^    cruelty  or  torture  in  order  to  diminish  human  lib«?y   ^I 

^ItJtZ^!^  \^  ^""^  "*  »'~^y  ^^'y-  "d  carefuUy  study 
tne  featurea  and  the  expreanon.  You  will  be  astonishert  tn  fi^ 
how^clo^ly  she  re«,mbl«l  «,me  a,  the  very  gr'wom'n  %  ^ 

Kelowna,  B.C.  "•  ®-  ^'"^ 


falls  1,  to  ca»fo«nd  the  tun,  far -apart  ^^Jn^l^r  *•»'»*>>  «>U8 
.s  a  decently  wrapped-up  f/rm  of  feaT  rf  aStv  •TJ'^fL  '^ 
anyone  can  find  by  introspection,  is  itself  an  authnriJ  '^'  '* 
stronger  than  any  other,  ^deed  its  relation  tn^k^'  ■"'^  '"• 
that  of  the  light  ti  the  flame,  and  to  calT  fa  produ  J  ofTnH  "^T 
caUing  light  a  product  of  the  spectroscope  whS-hdos  L  hS  "  "^f 

ihinCnd  ^h:y  *J::^rfro"^TeSt"ti  ^^  ^«^- 
may  re-name  a  brick  a  sponge  i^^'oo^^l'':^dZ^t ^l 

(6)  On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Marsden  makes  a  verh»l  Hi.fi~.- 
where  there  is  none  in  the  feelings  concern^  (and  fedin™^." 
herself  says,  are  the  only  reality)      Annarentlv  ihr.i,-  i.  T"  1* ''"' 
'■  7  wish  everyb-^dy  to  be  havmin  i*f^°"y  ^^  thinks  tie  phrw.. 

lenote  the  sa';ne  Cli^  tXt'dtn^  ^Ku.'^^l  »  "J  T 

't  phrase  "  / 
t  believe  Uut 


"-  DERIVATIONS  AND  CONCOBDANCIE8 

To  the  Bditor,  Thx  Eooist. 
Madam, 

i-J^i^"*^"*  derivations  :  the  Orientals  speak  of  "  occuh  plagiar 
isms.  A  cniioos  insUnoe  of  the  kind— ahnv.  triC^  iF^^^ 
frequently  met  with-is  found  iftlS^mSC^rb^;^^;  fa^W 
quotation  from  the  Merchant  of  F^ttrl^ir^  uf ",  .utTj'  I 
book  of  the  Code  of  Menu.  nL  b:,?n";'a'bfe  t^'^'to  twm^£ 
iZZ  r^^^"!^  »'  the  Sanskrit  text  I  can  onlv  olfcr  my^ 
interpretation  from  a  vereioD  in  another  Ungnage"-    "A  M 

^^"^  tT^  ^Z  t^Ki-'CXttU-^'^l.ii..^^^ 

«^u*rm^it:j:.-^^j^i,--^-^7;^^» 

,.       .         an. 


WASPS,  WORMS,  AND  WORDS 
To  Ae  Milor,  Turn  Egoist. 

*f*"*^'~<''  ^  '**'  ■"*  think  I  misrepresented  Mim  V.~J«-  v 
saying  that  she  makes  morality  ^^^hT^  hum W    ^      ^ 
moral  ty  is  that  nart  of  the  normi:i  habTS  tie  crew^wh^h  a^' 
^i^'T  -^^^T^K  S""*"  '^«h  is  egoism;    aTrf?he^ 

tll«''m^1rdT"Xtumtg^."^"S;,«^,«±^^  ^^^ 
b^.mo»l  and  immoral  and  huSbug'J^^^'^^X^  SffiK" 
Uon. ;     Unootadiire  =  chalk  country  +  fens ;    aid  tUi  3«ZS2 
tion  «  not  spoiled  by  pointing  out  that  bo  h  chalk^^lS^" 
in  other  ooui^toa  too.  »■""■«  ana  mi  are 

(2)  The  prindph.  which  Mis.  Mareden  expounds  under  the  tHIe 

I  am  "are  true,  but  she  does  not  alwayTfoUow  ^  wTh 

Sh.  »y.  her  gre^^im  is  to  reduce  word,  frertvr.^  wTto^  : 

•o  u  m>ne.    Twenty  years  ago  I  read  "  The  Ke^ico^TlL. 

Umqoe."  by  H.  q.  ■ft^ells.  and'Said  to  myseH^  H^^t^h.'^  ^ 


c=  t*;^l'lru7dni^jt  an^r^orm"/°-a^.  ^^ 

miPrfo*'l^^h°''v*  '*f  t°°l™it«d  knowledge  of  the  variety  of  tta., 
men  rfo  wish  Napoleons,  spaniels,  and  hybrids  between  th™ 
this  1.  not  a  classification  which  cover,  us  .l{«  MisTSsaZ;; 
fZ^^-  .^""y  do  not  aim  to  be  either  NapoS^mTIS 
^.nZ^  ~'^'"  »^  «^i~»  th«,  be  either.  ^l7^"ffir; 
tZ^^rt"  I^  people  with  any  power  are  seeking  ends  whicHS". 
l«^^t^^l"  °'u*"  '°  ^'*'"'"'  ««"»''»».  of  disciples,  «,dthe 
totS^^^  ?  -e«fang  good  repute  and  the  honour  of  lo^  «">« 

ta^TT^^l  ""  something  emanating  from  them, 
he^  on"m.  M  PTPf"^°'  ?^"^  "°™"  "  **>  tcrron.  for  «. 
vrtTkm  n^r  '**^"' «  showing.  I  must  be  nearly  powerh.,;  ml 
^rric^  ^tlT"""^  of  seebng  good  repute  or  the  hoooor  afloy./ 
T^^^  flT^^'i'  '""^  discip  es  Kern  to  me  bloU  on  the  •oene^: 
shUl  ^^  loyal  nor  a  disciple  to  anything  but  myself .  and  nsbodv 
to^  L^I  ^  ?*  u  ^  *'^  prevent  it.  ( I  would  not  keep  a  dog,  ke  (■> 
n,^i?r  IjJ°n't  mind  a  cat ;  puss  U  the  same  kind  of ^irt  ». 
myself,  except  when  mice  are  near.) 

mI^^""  'iS"*^  *^*  '*"*  ••y  »  ""le  playing  on  wonis  m 

tStl^tS        .      •^^'^,  *■"*  "y  ""hes  are  abiuiSties.    I  d»pi« 

I  tin      .  y«*  ""h  all  Its  members  to  be  happy  in  their  own  »y. 

I  will  not  imtate  worms,  and  wish  that  no  one  else  should,  wl  do 

Pk  .  T".u-  u  ^  hind  of  power  which  alone  could  fulfil  that  wijh. 

Li  1^^  ^"  Marsden  knows  enough  of  the  unreliaHem-  of 

-rerDal  logic  to  see  that  these  apparent  contradictions  do  not  naBv 

(I'm  Jjy  «80  to  "  seven  from  five  you  can't." 

(10)  What  I  do  doubt  is  whether  she  can  understand  htmsukm 

ego  ts  egoistic.     I  certainly  find  it  difficult  to  see  the  egoism  in  her 

attitude  of  respectful  admiration  towards  every  kind  of  tymnt 

ami  brute  who  can  show  himself  strong  enough  to  be  so  withimpmity 

(tne  latest  illustration  of  this  is  her  recommendation  to  our  Acted 

tyrants  to  inrtitute  compulsory  fighting). 

(U)  I  think  the  explanation  may  be  that,  despite  herattaobon 
Worda,  she  ha*  not  yet  realized  all  their  faults.  She  thinks  tllsiii 
bad  masters  but  good  servants.  They  are  not  even  good  stnMtt: 
toey  are  very  bad  ones.  Unfortunately,  our  only  other  way  of 
expressing  the  ego.  namely  by  Acts,  is  still  wor».  To  beiiig»  witli 
better  means  of  expression,  if  there  are  sock  beings,  it  must  be  enter 
teiniiw  to  see  Miss  Marsden  set  out  to  destroy  palace*  of  Aaaia 
Borealis  with  a  hammer  made  of  the  Northern  lidto.  ■(■««»• 
I  am  doing  exactly  the  same  myself,  and  if  myhaiiumr  iaosly 
cobweb  instead  of  aurora,  at  any  rate  it  is  BMb  sf  the  btii  uii 
least  cobwebby  cobwebs  I  earn  find. 

Caioiwbx  HabW*- 
AunoM,  CxnaMMLAjn. 


[The  above  letter  arrived  too  bte  (or  an  answer  to  b* 
in  the  leader.— Ed.] 


NoT»._Owfce  to  teok  of  spMW  a  letter  iroan  Ufa*  &  li^  i 
is  heM  over  to  tit>.nezt  Bum  bar.— Bd. 


l^ted  by  ^^'-■--^^g^|OK„^^T^-l^ji;^k_^^^^  Garden,  W.C...«I  pnbli.^  b,  th.  Florist-. 
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Arohut— The  Inner  Voice         .  ^"*  Anarchist  as  an 


»» 


T»  N«  ru„.o-Jr^"^'S^^^^c^^o^^,^^ 


w.c. 


TTALP  the  fa,  i„  tte  .„ld  ,^  fc,  ,„,  ^ 

„n  *i,  ^  games  and  sporta  are  bimwl 

Pomto  of  view  which  any  and  eveX  nZ  '^ 

tiemleTLn!??^*.'"'"™*'"  Procedure  of  which 

:^meZ,r "^ ""'  --^  onet3e,i:rr 

i»P^o^?^"«°!'"'*^"**«i°^''-  »"  mental 
definite  meT'^  We  att«ih«l  to  it  a  p«cise  and 

■"•7-^JdrL:?":  ."r-^  "^  "^=  *"**  -^^^  -«- 

<'«eptirint;r^    lu^  convBntion  for  purposes  of 

«^g«m?o7Sr  T"-  '^b'«^««'y.  to  do  so  withii 
•^Pi  IZ^Z^^-  "••  *^  "^^  °""«"  ««taide  any 

«8«dchttlir^  «i«P  Practice  "in  business  would 
P'SitTo^*  •-^»,^-^^^^  so  "good" 
•f  »Pe4  i„  in    T^  skpdwdM.  »«1  ambiguity 


By  DoBA  Maksden 

ordinary  conversation  and  sT)e«H>K  fl,«,r  ii     .> 

wonb  which  h«.  to  b«  fnAW  I     •    ..     '"*»">^  "> 

to  dale  „  no,  phil^hy  but  .  te.™,,.  „™TwK  ' 
a  verbal  chaT    Th!     '       ^-   '^°  '^^  '*^  ^  "^^^ly 

corne  to  be  the  first'SntTa^tf  t  S^-^ 
philosophy  with  any  body  to  it.  .  '^^^^^'^^.  <^ 


Philosophers-of  different  degrees  of  offending-nlown 
to  the  present  time  have  toiled  to  their  oZll^^ 
ment  in  two  main  ways     mth^  T     ^       '^^'^"- 
definite  term  to  a  dlSe  ^  ^'t^Zi^''  » 
sponsibly  used  the  term  to  ^se:;'otltl^'^ 
they  have  corned  a  term  for  which  they  hiS  TH'J 
unage,  but  having  coined  it  have  left  ft  rV!       ^ 
that   they   had    Whereupon   tLy   wf  ^^Tt 
laborious  searches  after  the  meaning  whichTSl*^ 
exited  prior  to  the  coining  of  thel^^^iZZS 
of  the  first  "  Method  towards  Confusion  "u.^^^ 

to  the  effect  that  aU  miages  are  bom  of  the  mind  wS 
pe«e.ves  them,  by  a  label  such  as  the  docSe  o^S 
Wtenahsm  of  Matter."  The  "  ImmaSil^ 
Matter  ,s  on  its  very  sur&ce  an  unW^ZIr^ 
taon,  aa  .hrfdiBhly  absuid  ia  itself  as  thT^ 


m 


iiV 


S4 


» 


of  birttar."    Por  ob^oudy  if  men  »giee  to  mU  certain 

li  !  t^*'"\°^  ***  conyention  that  they  coSie  to 
rto^^r'^  "  '°"«  a,  thejnpontinae  I  ^Z£ 
recognia^le  appearances  in  virtue  «f  whicLtheT  »» 
«o  nwMd.  Wlho  «a*M  the  Butter  «  Ir^L  Maf  ^^T 
or  whether  they  are  created  in TLvTn  TStJorl^- 
•nd  out  of  the  power  of  the  Ego  Xh  p^c«^  them 

b^  dSd^    th^T -^^  ""'''•  questions  may  subsequently 
scarcely  suflBoient  cunning  in  it  to  deceive  »  nKJi^  * 

TSs^riT^  ?'  pMosUriifusttio^* 

»i^nff  TSi^*^  "*'  achieving  philosophic  folly- 

£.  li^^lf  *'°?*^°*'  "^"t  *«  'aake  clear  why  thlfshouM 
philosopher,  who  is  primarily  a  good  s^^^   *^ 
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mcMBent  set  on  mdMmMy  fim   MnJZi     ^       ^~" — 
dej^tions  about  the  "  quJlities  "  ^Hhf  '^'r^  >-*'^ 

f^Vu  ^*""^^*«^er«'e  philosophic  status  T'  ""^ 
tie.  -  the  examination  of  tL  attributes  whi„h  t^"^^' 
th^pposed  "qualities  "  i.  incSSnr^^^^,^ 
»>««■*  can  go  forward  And  witk  twl  ^'®  '*» 
"Reality"  a^d  "TruT"  shfmk  to  tS^^**^  "' 
the  import  of  the  "  real  "  a^d  ^t^e  "  t^^ ""^  °' 
ohwacter  ha«  ahnost  vanished.  *''«'' Problematio 


Before  deaonbing  what  characteriatica  ''real"  «-a 
tone  are  employed  with  such  serviceableTsnlJ^ 
indicate,  we  shaU  forestaU  a  possible  fuf.ir!  '®*7*«> 
if  w  define  the  sense  in  which  TmetiLiZ  ^°^^' 
ance"  Appearance  is  a  term  "  abetrw  ™  JT^' 
but  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  it  is  a  L-.^.  ™' 
It  implies.  "That  which  appe^^  *  the  sensL*^  T 
synonyms  are  "  That  which  i^s  "  ;  "  That  wS^felt  ■?■ 
That  which  IS  sensed  "  ;  "  That  which  exists  ""ti. ' 
Imaginary";  "Image";  "  Thina  "  "  s!!L  '  ^ 
sion";  "Percerf'^viiS/thWS^rE 
m  the  sense  in  which  th^  critics  of^lCago"^  Thi^* 
they  had  scored  a  point  over  him,  coveted  h^ 

ii,  P^?*^  =  ^^«-  ^"^  **»•  identification  rf  Z 
equation  (Appearance  =  Being)  the  reader  Trlrr^ 
to  ^e  a^le  under  the  heading^'"  I  am  "  wLch  aS 

of  this  Identity  is  a  concern  of  the  first  important 
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iaS1°  V  """^  **?*  *'"'*  **«'  t'^o  l»t««t  voices  to  impress 
g^phic    opmon    in    Europe-Nietzsche^TT 

t^^^hSSS-?T?Sity'^nd*a^  *^  ^r'^-^-^^^" 

n,odificatio,^upo?^^^^^«!/C^^  some  slight 

tributes    to    an    authent^fl^Z      under  guise  of  being 

•Wfts  from  the  position  ^hITIk  T  ^.Problem " 
ascribe  to  'IteahVsuffidentlv  W  •'**'^'?**'?'  **°  ^ 
to  that  of,  "Is  fo^  thet^S^W*«^r*y»" 
have  any  profiteWe  tie  ?  "  ^t  t^  '  'ft^.'^ 
What  thm  is  Truth  !  AeoordkTto  ti^'lJ****'*yJ 
it--the  philosophere-"^^^;,  />*^  ^.  «»««* 
the descrtiveP^reaV^^ ^^*^^ J^^"  of 
Of  the   descriptive   term    "true"     AnH  ^    \!*r  ^  . 

■M^reunpBMBive  than  a  mere  verbalism  :  we  are  fo/the 


In  fixing  the  meaning  of  "  real  "  it  is  important  to 
bear  m  mind  that  "  real  "  is  an  attribute  suiKoled 
upon  things  after  their  appearance.     Itisnotr^^ 

^h^!  V  r**'^  ''^"^  "PP**"  ''^  "»«  perceivingZd 
to  i™  r^"^.^*  of  perception  :  it  iH  label  fppiied 
a  f^^T^'?'^^  ****'  subjecting  them  to  the  proc^  of 
of^;»  ^*  ?'*  quite  independently  of  the  attaching 
^ffi™^,^^""^   ^"^^   ^   *^*'™-     "Real"   can  bi 

tion   which  the   perceiving  mind  places   upon  them, 
beanng  upon  the  manner  in  which  ttey  may  be  treated 
and  what  one  may  do  with   them.     Thus  an  imam 
*Pr*ffT>  •  ,'!; '"  primarily  neither  "real "  nor  "un- 
real. Keal      comes  into  requisition  only  after  u 
inference  has  been  made  in  regard  to  it  and  to  mm 
other  tmage  with  which  it  has  been  associated.    Am  an 
attribute  it  is  attached  to  appearance  as  the  outoome 
of  a  judgment  culled  from  the  complex  process  inTOlyed 
m  the  oompjmng  of  peroeptiona  :   which  process  we  call 
uunkmg.    Thinking  involves  the  particular  perception 
in  question;    a  store  of  previous  perceptions;    com- 
parison of  these  two  ;   and  the  emerging  of  a  decision : 
a  judgment  about  the  probable  behaviour  ef  tlieea* 
m  question  m  relation  to  one  at  least  of  the  esito 
revived  ones.     It  is  in  connection  with  this  oomjto 
process  that  the  use  of  the  "real  "is in  place.    InM 
real,     as  a  term  hung  up  by  itself  as  an  unattached 
label,  18  obviously  quite  pointless.     It  is  accurate  to 
say— what  in  our  elliptieal  pisaeeology  we  qiostly  neglect 
to  say— n^  t^t  a  thing  is  "real,"  but  that  it  is  » 
real  one     where  the  "  one  "  is  a  demonstrative  point- 
*n«to  the  class  of  things  with  which  the  new  appearance 
IS  being  identified.     An  image  having  appeared,  with 
alnaoet  unimaginable  swiftness,  the  perceiving  mind  puts 
It  into  relationslup  with  the  images  it  has  perceived 
before  and  which  are  suggested  and  called  up  from  tto 
store  of  memory  by  the  new  one.     On  this  suggested 
basis  of  oompaiison,  and  by  a  translation  of  experience, 
the  perceiving  mind  assumes  that  it  ean  effect  in  rebtoi 
to  it  what  it  knows  it  can  effect  in  relaticn  to  the  |p 
existent  and   use-tried   ones   with  which  it  is  Mff 
Qlasufiod.    All  interpretations  of  iougiBB  are  eata# 
uptm  with  a  view  to  a  possible  use  of  them.    The  iBl«' 
preting  as  to    "real    ones "    and    "not   real  ones " 
subewvee  the  poenbihty  o<  their  "rVr*»*i«'  bgr  tie 
Feebng  Unit  which  petoeivee  ti^m.    Tt»  tsDB  Wif 
lelevuioe  to  appeanuiflM  aparttram  the  eflaots  tiM7 


will  produce  upon  b^ing  subjected  to  uaa^     <^'7~~ 
desires  and  purposes  aDBri.h«nT; Jt  "*^-     Our  hving 
leap  to  their'^prSbable  KtSn   "«^'  ^'^  P'omptty 
mi.    It  is  if  this  co^U^'lZ"^  '*^*?'**  ^^^ 
lay  them  with  the  cwSstici^    our  minds  over- 
and  "not  real."     Our^X^!!^*'^  "?JP^*»^  '«   "real" 
of  knowing  how  theTm^°*tireh.        P^^fi^^bleness 
how  they  will  develop  3er  treS^I^  X^  "  n"  • 
an  image  appears  that  procem  of -3       ■       ^®"''®  '^l^en 
tion  aTto  it^identi^  cffi^l°' LTcffT""  *'*'*  '"^'°'^»- 
immediately  :    the  activi^  l^       J  ^"^^^  '» 'ts  wake 
classification  of  the  net  al^*  ^'""*K^,*«r'«d«  the 
we  know  of  older  ones.     A  S.^^^^^  ^.^«^*  °'  ^J*** 
cation  before  the  process  ifci^.T^V'^^^'^d  «'a«ifi- 
basis  of  the  similS  of  xtTlSj"'*  "  ""^^  "'^  ^^^ 
Soch  classification  co^tifutes  XH.^""  T^  *^«««- 
which  is  called  "  expressing  "an  ^niS^  •  °'  ^"^^^^ 
being  a  prophecy  tempered  bvfhf  *°  opinion 

which  is  implied  in  "Sn7»     A '*'^'^^.  "^^  «*»tion 
appearance  is  an  antici?S  aase^io^Th?.  ^^"^-^ 
upon  certain,  suggested  s^ilSta^  1m.  *if  *'  ^"'^'^ 
tibie  to  certain  kinds  of  treatm«n?'    V^     ^''''®  ^"^^P' 
opinion  i.  one  who  does  not  £,wbut^rtL°^r  ^ 
for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himsetf    f hJ!      ^J^  **'"*- 
be  dassified  for  treatoient  ,^th  rS^i'^%*i^«  can 
gambles  on  what  he  thinks  isTLftt^  °**^-     ^e 
form    of    prophecy-^Sse^caSd    Lf'''-.^.^^ 
(..«.  untested   identifications    aa  7^.   ^*«5'«tation 
seconds^  affair,  is  exceS^ly^pr^i  "'^^f  ^-'^^'^   * 
how  prompt   being  shown    h J  ^     ?  i"  f^*  "«*«  : 
interpretation  must  ^Zde  hl^  ^'^*   *^*   ^^^ 
attached  to  an  appearaLoT  «f«  ^  *.  ""^^  "'^^ 

'0  rapidly  upon  l^^Z^ ^Z^'^T^^^  '°"°^« 
neons  with  it.       ^^^^ance  aa  to  seem  ahnost  simnlfca- 

*        *        *        • 
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naSre'^^'^oSoT'^/^^^^^J^^^ 
stancW  sprin^from  t^  rTj^^.  ^*««  '^  ^^^ 
a.  single  statement,  whereL  nnT^?  °'  *°  "F'uou  a. 
distinct  parte  are  h^K^;  ^^.^  ^  *^  fe^te  and 
two  parts  are  :  An  aasertinn  '       !  o««»uingle88.     Theae 
of  an  image  (..e.  «  t^iZtl?  *1*^  ''^^  "^"^ 
This   assertion  ia   antidpSt*^^^  t  t'^^^  «!*«). 
Pnor  to  proof  and   kZ^S    P^**«*'«'    *nd   made 
which  is  a  risky  nroc^ir.^      V-.  ■     '^  "^"'^  in  faith 
which  these  mZJ^^    ^\  ?*  ""  *«  "over  the  r^ 
that  they  are7Zi"Stri--d  aasertions  ZiS 
doubt  regarding  the  ae^t^iJf,T'^'''^^ment  of 
which  t^Ls  thi  fann^r^/^,*^*y-    This  first  part 
gives  the  phenomeZ  of  oniiS^;    ^^-  "^  "P^^O. 
pame.     An  opinion  pre2nte^°  ^ts  cha^^^^  ^^^  ^ 
m  doubt  of  ^hen  one  mat^it     T'°°  '"^"^  ^"^  « 
formulates  an  opinion  7?^  a  stal  '^  5^"?°  ^i»° 
think  "  is  an  inverted  mil  Jit       ■      **  °'  doubt.     "  i 
^th  a^  aocom^^Tdi^clSl  7.^  ""'  '^-." 
reasons  sufliciei^  Mtisfv  K^^T  ?«  ^*  *^^  speaker  for 
direction   to  such  an   eSeS^W 'k**"*"^  *"  * ''^rtain 
assmne  the  risky  rdle  oi^oJ^l  ^  J'  I^P*^«d  to 
«ase.    To  entertain  a  prST  i  *?'*  ^  F«J«dge  the 
mental  condition  of  u^^^J^  to  be  in  the  same 
a  person  holding  ^  o^on^^^Tf'  ^f  ^'^'   ^iich 
cover  the  propl^t^risKV  f.  n"^  P*'*  ^  ^^W  to 
doubt.         *^  '^      "^'^  by  a  full  acknowledgme^  of 


•        * 


related  with  the  "  real "  a«  L^-  v  V^^  ^^^^  are 
being  classifiable  in  a  c^kiT"™^  "^  interpreted  aa 
subsequent  beha^oi^^^  T^^f'  '?I^  ^^  their 
justified.  "aviour    that     the     claasification     was 

toda^Sti^w^  i"i?\:^'--  *he  aasertion  .a 
.tie  '^sertionTtsTia'^TiS^^wr  "r""***  "  "^ 
'dentity  is  „ot  forthcomiS^we  saTSlf  ^^  P'^phe^^ 
^^  a  "  not  real  "  one^t  I!     if      **  *^^  appearance 
opposite  of  "reaJ  ")      6JLT     '^T"^  (iUuao^s  the 
««r  opinion  w«  La^^Z^^^^T  ^"^  ^  ^^"^e 
^"  («"oneou^),^";**,^,^„^  statement  ia  "  „n- 
?«fang  a  prophecy  M  to  o^^  ^  "^^^^  "«  '''^ 
from  it,  w4h  thTtn^sW^S^'^*'"  *°  ^''^'"'^  ^«^t 
f^-    (It  would  not  t^d^^*,^«-«'^a*>le  to  make 
^  term  "  Error  "  here    sin!f«  >**™^  }°  introduce 
rf  of  verbalism,  and  k«Tw  ""  "  discredited  a 
•^Mness  as   "  Truth  "-^  ^  o°*^* ''*^'"  o*  meaning- 

r^«totheS^^:fthia?^.'^-".  •^*  «««  «W 
"iaracter  will   b^^*  *^  pomt,  and  its  origin  and 

em)neoufl"  as  th^  *^. -^'^^f  ^y  »  defining  of 
*'«''ythedefiSng7"ir.T^*r:  "^d  "  Beah^ty  " 
f;  ^^y  alters  ^ptimajTr^^i""^"^  ^^in 
'  merely  attests  ^STt^h^^T  '^"^"^^  themselves  : 
8«mJarity  between  Ttl-       "ore  extended  degree  of 

"  °'  '«  not  app^enr,Ji^^^-  """"^  ^  forthcoming 
'^  to  clo8er%^!™-  *^°  subjecting  the  new  appe^! 
?'«>t^thir;^„;^m.tion.  This^ticipatory^S- 
developing  th«  ^^T^^T'"  .  P'"'^  or  dSproved  hv 
<»ntraCatl„  r"**  ^^'"'  ""^^  isS  b^con^ 

£^ffi^;i:L^rfF-^-drnii--? 

^Tti^\-^  o'^dlvSC^heS 
J?  remove  onr  ^  ?^*?  *^  mi^'ed  us  mav  be  exr^^ 
£;.  by  re°v^^  '4  rtVi:  Particiar^Sr 
gfflJar  from  t^  one^  .Lf '^  apoearance  was 
"^  --ore  superfi^:Sy%S:5  if  ^^«-«>«"«iy, 


■As  to  the  distribution  of  lab..lH  -    „„•   ■ 
as      wholes  "  can  onlv  h«  ^Ji^      .•    ^P^ons  regarded 
after  proof  thaTia      ftS,  ^^^^  *^  ^  «^nt- 
liiMly  "ia  aa  fa7al  n„«  „        **"  P'""*'*  "  ^^^ely  "  or  "  u7 

prooL^To^Kgrtt^tn"^*^-*-  ^ 
termed  "  accurato"  fr  "  in^„^t  *fP*  ^'^y-  and  are 
.verdict  provided  by  ^r^^'J'^-'  ^'"ording  to  the 
insane  persona  dias^ivC^eJ  tSJ.2!'^?"  *'«!??* J« 


v^oooivea.     ••  1  think  "  meita  ,„*^  Vu     r^^^^^on  j 
exhausted,  and  thnsaertfon  lifl^  ^^  ^"'^  °'  things 
of  "  true  "  or  "  unLT^^e^  ''''  *  "*^  character 
.of  which  the  aaaertioi  w^^e  ST^*^.^ '^'P*'* 
"illuaory."    Juat  aa  "rl<d"^l^        °T    ^"^ "  o' 
ances  which  have  been  identifieST  "^^"^y  *°  *PP««- 
apphed  only  to  proved  wsertiZ:      r*  ^,*     '*  properly 
on^y  which  peS  of^  an^;  J*  '"  ^*«««y  ^i^^nce 
other  than  Jta^nte     t  T^'Zi^.  phenomena 
specifically  to  words.     To  spe^^  .f  J^^«*« J^Ionging 
or     true  men  "  is  to  make  Cof  L^  instruments  " 
"«*e  use  Of  poetic  mianomers. 

•        •        •        • 

If  the  Protagorean  proposition  "  Vr. 
fPPearance  is  true  "  b^  eS,^  in  ^H  IT  J  ^' 
foregoing,  we  shall  be  ableto  «!«  fi,  .,.'^«°*  "^  the 
IS  false,  and  perhaps  mideret^H!^!,'^^^  *^  statement 
early  appreh^ded  thTidenS^  07^*  "^**  '^^"h  so 
ance  and  for  which  his^l-^  ^*^  ^th  Appear- 
which  waa  res^Sle  for  '^hrn^'P'^'^^^  ^^^d 
"  mania  the  me^u^rf^  SL^^r^JT"''  *^ 
where  the  leaking  aa  to  n,!r^^*'^  should  fail  to  see 
absurd  a  propo^^n     t.^TZj^  '"^«  '"^ 

tZ^^^^FT*"  ^  WtTthrSa^^L*""^ 

Mces.  (a)  Appearances  in  process  r^  o^^appear- 
(6)  appearances  which  are  "  opEf »  "^'fication  ; 
ances  which  are  statements^TaTof 'n'^  <"^  "^P^" 
not  say  that  they  are  "real"  i,  "  mi  "Prions  we  do 
they  are  "  true  ^  JT"  ^e  "  ffT^^"  ^  *^* 
must  precede  the  applica^n  of  ^v^  ?I^'  ''^"^ 

-"  ouao  Closer  ranm  vh^^ "~  "^"  'Jringing  it      we  are  not  inquirinir  wh«fh<...  *i.         -^  "^  these  terma 

T'Dgest  is  the  mffi  „/ T  Pr"P*«*^^«  P«^«r^  is     "  unreal,"  but^wh^SJ^hrf  ^^  '^''^  ^  "  reaT^ 


«ga«ls  eafil^g  opi^^na "^T-. '^^  :'-'-"  ^^  ^S 
die  at  the  v^  moment  it^L,  ™^  erroneous  "  thev 
the  one  tor^  ^^^l^^^^^f^^^  ^.  -^PPlJ 
can  simply  say  that  it"ir"     /i^  .°*  opinion  we 

killed  by  proof  •   rt  ia  nnJfw     ^^  °P""o°  '«  dead  • 
to  say  tLTw«,  "  «cK''^'^"«  *^  »«'  t«^' 
??*^??  we  oan'^^haTtCr'""     <^« 
according  to  the  verdictXThed  ^jJ^J 
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(e)  Of  appearances  whose  classifications  are  in  Question      "  w«,m»  -n  •  j  . ' 

we  can  assert  that  they  are   "real  »  or   " il?.««^  "  i           I'f  '"'^•'  "P  <>'  »«  intensely  "imBn-    ,„ 

aft^  the  application  of  tests  wWc^furnTsh  itiZ.l  Z'*™-  '"'""^  'eP««ent8   our  practical  inter^^"': 

evidence  of  tL  disputed  appearance's  cC^erTW  ^  ^oJOJTnents,   and  is   surroiiided   by  an  elt^  2°^ 

fore  had  the  Pro?agorea^^p^UiorSS-  "Ev^  ^^^V'^^^M"'^'' 7'^\'^'  onl/s^d Lttf 

opinion   or   appearance   IS  "   th«rR   ^^,.iau       ^J^ery  nected  up  with  these  and  which  ordinarilv  m»    ^  "  "■ 

inginitS^stwhicLne^d7at'l\rst^^^  ^o  L^L'T^'^V     ^«  ^-«  ^K^^*  "^  or^^^  ^tt 

ment  obviously  being  true.     It  is  merely  the  re-stete-  '°  attemT^t.r,.,  f^  »o,.,  -;„v*  „,  ..    ^J?«  hav, 
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ment  of  the  equation  that  Vpe^anr^Cng'Xt 
was  probaWy  what  the  Protagorean  philo8o|hy^ 
seeking  to  imply.     It  is  on  account  of  the  Ubit^ 

t^t  a  tWn^M  "**  erroneously  to  suppose  that  to  say 
X«itlons  '    ^'"•'^"^'o'oo'^  very  different 


.    .         .  .  ■•"  »""^  <u(juv  ui,  or  rata 

the  part  which  matters  most  to  us  seeming  the  "  Whi^  , 
with  the  rest  of  the  "World  "  tacked  on  to  H 
insignificant  appendage.  A  straining  of  peran^*?!*? 
necessary  to  get  an  image  of  any  "  Whok^^l^  1? 
our  own  most  important  intereL  are  not  tt"" 
partewhich  matter.  That  the  "  real  "  shoald  tiS 
be  accounted  more  extensive  than  the  anm«^f  ^ 
perfectly  natural  :  intensity  being  confo^^*,« 
extension.  We  have  arrived  at  the  pSnt  wh^^u*" 
problems    "real"    and    "true"    £o^Z:^ZZ 


We  shaU  have  omitted  the  most  interesting  .u.r^,    t     f  T  ^"J**'*"  -.  "  ^^  **»*  P°'''*  »*  ^^ich  the  "^^ tlrf' 
"opinion"  if  we  neglect  to ^^Ik  o/^'^fi^,^  f'     *'t'.l  °'dinarily  i,  lost.     It  ha«  its  origin  k  a  Lf. 
r '^^  «id  when  tl  assertivrhl/of  an  o^^ionlf     t^^^..''^^^?.?L^^'^^<'-^  ■  ancTof  ^°      '"^ 


Th«^""".    '^^'  ''  Z^^^^"^  opinTon7Jrshort-Ilvr 
They  are  transitory  by  nature,  asking  for  di^luthfn 

whSfK"*"""  ^  ^l^^-    T*»«  i»terrogftion.iS£  i^?S 
wh^ch  they  are  doubly  armed  are  pravCTs  to  be  deXn™^ 
a^d  in  mundane  matters  the  exi^^^  S  Tai^  £7^ 

sTtoriZ^r"'%**'"''**'"8«^*''*«J-     WithThisW 
sitonness  of  mundane  opinion,  however  there  ia  to  K. 

contrasted  the  relative  pe^anence  of  "^hX^     bS^ 
are  pressed  opinions:    protected  againsHhe  soTvent 
action   of  experiment   and   proof   by^  various  dTvi^ 
chief  among  which  is  the  one  of  hoWing  thTm^:^' 

"U^^"  r  ThberlSi/^Ltr 'i  tt-  '^^' 

in.pli«.  they  are  to  be  "Yeft  o^witi'a  *^:w  ^Z 

r£rS'^dolt*"'T^".°*  "'"'  -l^cJ^-bsXoSyt 

sacred       is   to   keep   these   favoured   onions   in    «. 

guaranteed  state  of  preservation  by  preCS  them 

aaseraons  into     true     ones  or  otherwise. 


has  the  power  staticaUy  to  enjoy  appearances^  Z 
has  the  power  actively  to  use  them.      It  derives  Lto 
faction   from    the    manifesting   of    both.    ThI  i" 
fonn  has  mainly  to  do  with  th1«e  defensive,  WS 
and  explorative  applications  of  power  by  whiTaTK 
estabhshes,    continues,    and   strengthens  its  exXZ 
Its  intent  is  to  the  end  of  guarding  the  C  fr^^' 
and  the  gradual  ehminating  of  such  hu^  or  rmZ 
strain  as  Jave  had  to  be  endured  for  lack  of  poZ  to 
obviate  them.     Its  exercise  is  useful— to  this  rad    ft 
is  to  these  necMsary  and  use-inspired  kinds  of  actjiritv 
that  the  acts  of  proving  "real  "  and  proving  "tme" 
are    ancilW.     Tlie   classification    of  imaged  i.e.  the 
finding  of  tkem  "reaV  is  a  protective  a^d  defensi; 
utility  m  relation  to  appearances  with  which  we  are 
likely  to  be  brought  into  intimate  active  contact.    It 
constitutes  the  strenuous  and  defensive  side  of  Uvine 
-But  there  is  another  side  :    the  side  of  what  we  mJI 


That  m«i  constantly  stipulate  for  r>«rf.,-„        •   • 
to  h«>  "  l«ft  r»i7--»  >'*-.,        ■""pumi.e  lor  certain  opinions 

verUl  assumpti™  whX  to  JL^  °l!^  accepted 
which  IS  "  is  Lt  to  te'Zfotd^*'  ^h^^hat'I^* 
as  real  "  or  "That  which  is  true^'  R«I  1?^  ^!'^ 
identified  things)  do  not  exhliS^tiie  A^^'S^J*"' 
ance  any  more  than  the  "  true  "  eS^  tb  *P^' 
body  of  statements.  They  TOmnrf^^  Jt  f*''^ 
very  small  section  of  it,  those^^c^  ^^^^^.  * 
intimate  waotioaJ  i«».      aii  ^v  *™  needed  for 

or  otherwise  :  evervthina  nrkj^k^^*  «"ucn  exists,  real 
is  felt.  Nothing  S^^unTS^^^  «,  everything  which 
is  one  with  ^pl^nc^  iTli^L'"  ^^'*-  ^^i^l»ich 
Peeling  is  aUi^Kerefo^^^'tTthr  "^'P^^- 
up  to  this  present,  and^li  re^^!  'Z  "^  ^^1^"^ 
k&d  of  exigence  there  may  hf^S!«  w'""  t.^^ 
comprehensive  expanse  S«   "  -  -  ••        ^*'^-     ^  **» 


pure      enjoyment  :     "  pure  "    because   unfletked  by 
the  strain  of  effort  involved  in  the  proving  "reai." 
It  18  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  aspect  of  images 
as  they  are  without  any  anxious  inquiry  as  to  what  they 
may  develop  into  or  what  they  may  do  to  us  if  we 
use      them.     This  sort  of  satisfaction  is  a  panse  in 
reaJizmg  "  in  order  to  enjoy  "  being."    Defending  ito 
attractiveness  and  vindicating  its  position  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  nucleus  of  men's  important  interests  is  Alt 
^>ethe,  for  instance,  does  when  he  warns  men  agaioBt 
being  so  anxious  about  the  end  as  to  forget  to  lejoioe 
by  the  way.     It  is  a  rectifying  of  the  over-balaooe  of 
the   strenuous   life.     It   represents   the  more  leismeiy 
pace  of  creation  and  growth  against  the  strained  and 
forced  measure  of  creation  which  is  implied  in  "  doing  " 
SMiething.    It  is  the  voluptuous  side  of  Kving:^ 
best  defence,  of  course,  lies  in  men's  instinct.    Sensaons 
revelling  in  images  holds  its  own  in  spite  of  the  teachers 
and  preachers,  to  the  account  of  whose  labours  however 
must  be  reckoned  the  necessity  of  having  to  frame  a 
defence  in  words  when  to  do  so  has  become  almost 
a  grammatical  impossibility.    To  summarize  its  im- 
plications   however :      Besting    on    the    propositions. 

(1)  That  the  apparent  is  prior  to  the  "  real  :  that  the 
apparent  exists  as  much  as  the  "  real "  exists,  but 
that  it  ma«ly  is  not  identified  as  the  "  real  "  is ;  and 

(2)  that  human  nature  has  a  place  for  the  Imaginuy 
and  requires  it  for  its  satisfaction,  the  Imaginaiy,  » «• 


utihtarian  side  of  life  dominati  the  unH«;!^.  !?       .t  *'^  **  **»«  utiUtarian  ones  thwefore,  and  we  be| 

there  could   have  arisen   a  concention   nf^^il    ,*  "oderstand  many  things  about  men's  instinctive 

regarded  as  greater  than  Appearance^  ^-k  r*^^'..  ^^"^  ^"^  hitherto  baffled  expression.     We  begu.  - 

fact  that  it  has  arisen  is  referred  foT       i       *"-  understand,  for  instance,  why  there  exists  that  hostih^ 

the  strong  egoistic  puU  which  eovCTna  ^!^     ?  *^  ^  ^"^^  ^^"^  »»  *«»%  shown   by  making  B^^ 

We,  with  the  result  tliat  matters  wwTo^r^  "^*  "j  eacred."     It  is  a  means  of  protection  of  the  welte  of 

our  intereste  loom   up  more  imnr««iv2^^  ^  'H^^  enjoyment  from  contamination  with  activities  which 

mind  than  the  "  Whoie  "  of  ApdAwu^JI!  L       "  ..^^  *^  inimical  to  their  kind  and  are  d«trw)tiv»  d  H^ 

they    are   included.    This    "  wS#r"T„f^*"^  '^'"*'^  '»**»  serviceable  in  satisfying  egoirtio  nee*  ••  ^ 

"«»»       (otherwise    our  require  them,  but  the  more  strenuons  destmotrt*  <« 


the  other.    The  act  of  proving  an  .,»,»»_       i 
the  evolving  of  it  int^  Swn3 ''1"^«*"''*«« 
the  appearance  of  images  requifesTh-t  T^^""*  °' 
remain  stationary.    To  let   "  fI     '  "       ^^^^  ^^"^^ 
certain  kind  of  temperamen*^  7h'^''\-  /®'^  "  *°^  a 
human  life.    To  revenTS  ctfJ^f  .''''^°^^''^  »* 
which  do  not  need  to  be  put  toTh„r?'*^'"J»  ""*  ''^'^^ 
is  one  of  the  commone^t^^nd  „ni   ^*°' identification 
means  of  enjoying  theteillir  o/  ^tt'^wf  ^'^ 
actually  being  possessed  of  ^-k         *^,       Power  while 
All  men   do  it^mi^omi^^P' ^"^^  *  «*h«  ««  it- 

lacked  with  proofs  of  it  The  Si  ?rr  ^'"^^  *« 
to  magicians,    fairies,    gen^^^^^Vi'"'^'' Powers 

devils,  gods,  is  merey  »  me-.^  *  °v?^'  ^P'nts, 
hampered  desires  of  Z  hr^^,fC^^?  ^  - 
ances— more   or   less   fainf    or,j    *  ®'  "*  appear- 

which  in  full  they^el^teSL  t^'^rZ'  °'  ^^ 
And  as  with  more  peraon^JiT^-  ^^'^^te  or  control. 
If  men  derive  pCreC^T^  "«  ^th  "  Beliefs." 
images  which  any^  Sd^Tg^J^^  fontemph^tion  of 
instance,  those  which  th„  1,-+^,  TAI  ,  ""^^  '  say,  for 
Church  foste™,  ^TscZ,el?  to  ^^  "^  *^^  Christian 
will  relish  or  allow XlrH.^.^^P^*^  that  they 
duction  of  a  vr^^Z  o^ZJ^^^J'^.'^y   the.intro"^ 
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effects  of  ou?chaIS/fin^'  '"^^   "^^tted   by  t£ 
e^erience  themTrthe  Sfi»«  1^'°''  "P"'^  them.^  We 
them  identical  with  L^nro^r  *^  ""^  *«  P^^ve 
In  day-dreams,  image  fKf  •^'"  *^^  themselves 
dictated  by  o^wT^mntr^\^'  *  «eq"en?e 
j^^„'^*y-dreams  the  sequence  is  ?n^T*^  °^  """^  ^^ers. 
^nf  we  desire  :    only  the  ^1     '"  the  main  along  the 
full  is  lacking     Th«rf  Ih    ^^^'  ^  ^''eate  the  im^  in 
constitutes  Lut  tt'ZT'"''''  ^'^"^  we  ca^S^ 
to  create  intensity  and  ri^^""'*"*  °*  *  higher  ^wS 
dreams.    In  S^ea^^uT  "*  ''°'^««  in  auch^^! 
pommand  the  s^ue^ce^  °^,,P°^!1  i^  insufficienrto 
image.    And  in  thoTe  in vo W.  *"  ^^^  *^^  of  th^ 
under    the    labels    of    'JiJJ°'"°^  day-dreams  which 
melancholia,    take   tss^:T'7'    T'^'^thenia     aid 
condition  holds  :    aSTf       °*   ^'"^   Pe^Pie.    a   Uke 
the  character  of  the  iZL  h^T/""  ^  ."°'^*^'  ^ot  on^ 
shaU  follow.     Liv^r^'  Jf,r'°  *^"  ^^l^^'i^e  thej 
reahstic  sort;,  is  only  <^I!1? V^  ™<lft  strenuous  and 
degrees  of  egoistic  contToT     °*  '''°'*^*  ""^er  varying 


fom  being7a*  the  Praimiatis^  hot?  ^^'  ■  **'*'"«*°^e-  **' 
the  creation  of  "  TruS?^?«  tL^^'  ""  '°«t™ment  for 
"true-finding  "  actSss  th«rr  '^^^^^"n'ition  to  teach 
place.  The  "  wSi  to  R,1^  then-  serviceable  and  limited 
K":  it  is  ti:^^^S  ^'^^^thCWiUtowarl^ 
emphasized  assertion  that  th.  T  °^°y-  ^*  i«  the 
a  place  among  the  tin™  whio^*^*^  ^®  '*'"*  ^ 
need  equally  ^th  the  "  rfal  "'"aS  TC-"^' '^^^''^ 
them  being  required  to  satisf^  fK  ^"  ^   *"  "' 

men.  The  haggUnras  to  fhl^  -^  1^P°«  ^»nts  of 
precedence  is  entirely  ou^ofoL^  'fv^  i  """^  ''"^^^  «' 
which  a  man  must  d«.iH«  „^  ^7^^'  *^^  "^^^g  a  matter 
and  the  varyS^StSh^f^h'"^'*.*''  ^  temperament 
-^instatement  of  the  W^n-.  T*^***'"  '^^  ^e^-bal 
tie  Teal  "  and  the  "S^°t^^  ^''^T''  "^  P''^''  to 
as  a  satisfaction  of  menW^^r  ""./etaimng  its  place 
and  ••  true,"  wSl  lifT^,^«^K^'^y  ^th  the  "  real  " 

X^trrPP^^^^^^^^f "'''''  "^^  '^'""* 

I-n^Ja^y  ft*  £:^t  'y  *^!  -Statement  of  the 
^"ers  L7e  fc  tv^m^^r'*  the  pseudo-phiJ^ 
which  answers  to  tlf5,*.™®'®^y  mistaken  the  label 

themselves  ^ngtS"^  ^T'T  '  '^'  ^  *"•  ^^^^^^ 
tion,  charged  S^t?*Jf  strenuous  life  of  identifica? 
feal)of]in|uktl^2  *5tjf^'i*^^«»tion  (*•«■  the  proving 
a  sensuouf  reveE  ^^  ^Z^  "^^"^^  ^"^  enjoyinf 
^^-  They  W^en W J^*f  "^^^**^  unidentified 
the  work-Jvf  ;j     7^  enjoyed  the  image  and  skinrJl 

'•^  (images)  hJlnliJl'"'^^'^  "^^  unidentified 
!«kwhicSun^^  ^^"^  *"'««*  the  "  real-findii^ 
«  the  wake  ortttrct^*""^*^^  "P°°-  FollSg 
f«8iected  to  pro^e  i??"^^°'*'  ^'**«'  they  ha^ 
'hey  havp  iLf  °*t  terms  are  real.     Like  him 

^"^^'^  m^u^T  to  "^^''^*"  *^^  -^^--^: 

«««id  conceived  ^!;k^k"?'"„*°"^  their  mind^ 
jr-^gl"  if  tC^lf  ;^„,^'y*^.t«-  Which  would  be  well 
\»ould  be  Well  enough  f^°f  '^^'^  *°  philosophy. 
*'"'  are  seeW  Tt*^\''""u'^^«'«"«  "««  <"•  for  any 
'oluptuous^t  i?t-  of  ^hich  the  main  appeal  k 
Paving  real -which  U^*  .u''^  ^"^  of.  science'^W  of 
.,T*^^*ter  they  purported  to  be  doing. 

^  •  •  *     . 

Th 

^  S°^r'  *^*°'  ,*?  these  forms  of  existent 
t'  ^'^"h  for^  a^l^*  *?  *^  "^  °*  the  "real," 
^'f'oded  over  or  sh^^°' ?'*^"^  *°  ^  enjoyed; 
'^''y^PpearasL  tW^  ?*  u"  *  'P«ctacle.  What 
*^  as  IS  the  hnut  of  their  import.    They  are 


"IlluBior"^  ,     opposite  of   "real"  thl  +^ 

Illusion      18  generally  limit^H  +^        f  • ,      the  term 

due  to  similaritL  so  remSfe  SLt  f^^"°"^'^«°'" 
m  favour  of  misclaasification  apiLSf  *  .  ^^  presumption 
The  superficial  likeness  of  onP^J^^  t'"°«*  inevitable. 
IS  difierent  is  so  stron^that  th  *i^«  ^  ^^""^^^^  ^hich 
tive  certainty  that  it  belong  to    f'^'"^  °'  *"«•  i°«tinc- 
equalled  by  o'ur  sur^ri^thfn  we  C  T^^'"^  ''  "^^^^ 
We  even  make  the  construnH^J*  ti,  *^'  't  does  not. 
pleasures  in  orde7  toTwh     V  ,^'^'°««  one  of  our 
under  these  «pSllly  d*S5'coi^t^-  °'  '"?"««  ^^^^ 
»«  >t  is   artifidally^rote^  ^      'T  '^  Pie-^urable, 
which  ordinarily  we^h^™  ^  t"^  *H  consequences 
Illusion.     If  the^similS  ^L  W„"^  the  outcome  of 
to  deceive  us  for  othZT  fV,         ■         devised  purposely 
nevertheless  inL^ui™":*'^  P'easurable  ends,  gTI 

are  conceme<^,  wT  toterantlv°orr  ""c.*«  **^  ««  ^e 
Poaely  devised  and  ^o^dltJ^J  ^  ^^-  «  P^' 
In  each  of  these  cases T«  ^!^  *  J^  "*"  't  a  Fraud, 

to  the  accouT'o/'r  s  wTJl^^^-  "?|?^^  "^  P»t 
ances  rather  than  to  anTdff^ri^*^  i°  the  appear- 
our  powers  of  judaner^  •  «lf„  m  ^'^ve  the  normal  in 
maintained  howeve^fffa^f "'^^'^'^-'dentification  be 
Identity  does  not  exist  we^^;  "^^  *^e^««e  proof  that 
in  another  Ught,  and  caU^t  ^^Z^ju^^-  '°i«*PP^hension 
while  the  peSon  who  is  a  Ih'  l^T  ^'"t  Delusion, 
Insane.     wCce  there  ^'^' ^^^^^^^f  ^^ ''^n 

:nd^tT.2--  reS^!^"^  -   -S^ 

cL^^^to^:^s?^^^^ 

proof  as  indisputable  and  thH^l  ^"Z"  ^^^  '"^S'^d 
confirmed  beyLd  tL  need  foTaT^i''^'^^'''^*^'''^ 
Persons  of  mediocre  power  Zd^^i^"''  essaying, 
content  themselves  wi^t^  intent  and'*'^^  "^^ 
proofs,  while  the  Insane  personirhi^!?T^  ^  obvious 
Genius-^  person  for  wh^an^  °  P""""'"     The 

fuller,    and   more  ^vT^Z^SZ^'^  ^^  ^*«'^'' 

more  vivid  views  than  the  C^ofoorr  J"^^  '"'^ 
images-h«e  more  featmT™  re^X^^^^^ f^^Ptpd 
ordinary  man  to  work  nno^  res^Uance  than  the 
wait  Ttil  his  e^^ente'XrprJrLr.""^^ 
which  satisfy  him  In  the  ordimin^^  ^^  disproofa 
ment  therefore  he  ^p^^^bi^^u'^  ''^  «^ri- 
heid  to  be  proof  ^^c^vZi'^£,tLl,:'^^-^^ 
two  become  coupled  together.  ^-imatic  and  the 
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JAMES  ELROY  FLECKER 

By  Harold  Moneo 


UsTAVOiDABUt  w»rB  Me  always  jnst 
War  ifl  natural. 

J^h7Z.7'^^^^  i*  ,"°^-     [Somewhat  modified  in 
•notHer  maxim  ;  see  below.] 

^e  genius  of  war  is  thought  mateiialiised.       -  w 

^W^rJ"*^^  r"*  "^J"  P**^*  of  honour  it  is  eXS 
St  th*l'^*^f^'  ^''"^  ?°'y  «  »  "^Wo"  g^at,  glorious, 
rtrong,  then  only  may  it  face  misfortiSie,  invasions. 

fi„!r^**^*'"v"^"*  consider  a  battlefield  dry-eyed,  sacri- 
fices many  lives  needlessly.  J'-^J'"^.  ««" 

but  se^^in^i  It"^  """^'^  "  ^•^"«"'  =    --J"'"  i- 

Jine":!  mShel"''*  "^  ""*'*^  *^^  °°^  "^«  ^*^*^  •« 

Privation  and  suffering  are  the  soldier's  best  teachers. 

of  S^^.""'^'*^ '"  *•"*  "'***  nnqnestionable  expression 

t<^T^l^  '^**  1?^ly  =  ^*  °'^«*  1^  cultivated 
SmthJS^^'?  ^^^  '''*^-  Courage  emanates 
Jj^the  mind,  while  bravery  is  often  but  a  craving  after 

h^^y.  ''*"°°*  ^  '^'^^^'  *'*"«»  ^^e  escaping 

b^'e!:*S„r^  **  ^*'**^  '**^^*  *^°*  «^«^d  be 
Fumbling,  »««o  temune  loee  everything  in  war 
to  war  a  great  defeat  impKes  a  great  culprit 

^  W^om  and  morality  both  agree  in  disapproval  of 

his'b^ntt!^  '^'^^'^  ^'  '^^  '^  ^"*  *^  l^dle  to 

It  is  my  custom  to  sleep  on  the  battlefield.      , ,  , 
^i^manner  of  men  soldier,  are  the  most  sen«We  to 

y^h^^^t  ?r°."f  ^  *''"  ^"^'^  »"^  d^honours  the 
n^^irir^"'^"'^'^  ^^^  -P^rt  -d  aloof  and  ow« 

rf^T^  "  ^°*  ^°^ ^'^  '**«'°  fo'-  »«ing  made  a  nrisoner 
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A»B  ASUTD  TO  BBGOMB 

SUBSCailBERS 


A  LITTLE    group    of    literary    nndertaW« 
««ually  gathers    round    t£    tomb   of   a  vn"^ 
poet,     earnestly    mournful,    resneotful    JT^ 
<«id  red-nosed,  each  iost  careful  tHK  wi  .P""*'"* 

tT'^  ' Ju*  *?**  gentlemen  detracfSm  ^lilt 
thedeed  by  their  manner  of  recordinRTT  *  "^  ** 

Often  enough  they  make  mistakes      There  w».  fi. 
m^t  b^m  of  Middleton  for  instance,  anStl^  aSS 
?mS^  tL  fi  P^'^^**"  *tiat  the  "  fikthingloT^^ 
h^T^A  *°*,^e«*  poems  in  English,  palmblv  LJ» 
he  had  first  pnnted  it  himself^  whereas  M^Hi^^ 
really  worse  t\an  a  second-rate  B^^^       •^'^''*°°  "* 

S  wi^t  t  r«f  T"^''*'  enthusiasm  for  them  I 
U„H*"^  ?^^  F^^^^r  died  of  consumption  in  Switasr- 

KL  "b^J:?^i;  :*^  *^^- «'  ^'^  P"^^ 

Twn^  ^""^  ,^  ^^  "     (Mathews,  1907) ;    "  Forty- 

JrL^^r  ^  ..^^*'  ^»")  :  "  The  Golde^  Jo^j 
to  Samarkand        (Goscfaen,  1M3)  ^ 

PoeiM  "TL"*^*^*'^".*^*  foregoing  list,  "Thirty^ 
h^^  J^^^^  ^^**'''  '»«^  o"*  of  print,  since  it  m*y 
^o?X  T*  *  ^*  ^•*'*"^  -^  *^»«  "  Forty-Two  PoeiT^ 
lought  not  perhaps  to  mention  "  The  Bridge  of  Fire  " 

SnZ  °"""*  *iir  ,''*"  "*  •*  ^"  reprinted  i^  his  seoc^d 
vMume  ;  neveriiheless  some  of  the  verses  wWch  were 
not  repnnted  are  of  interest.  The  three  VDiunm 
logrther  apparently  contain  ninety-nine  poems ;  after 
iM  deduction  howevw  of  reprints  this  number  becomw 
seventy-seven. 

»J  **'"•  "Veful  to  mention  these  figures  because  they 
we  t^cal  of  the  man  and  hie  method  of  work.  He 
MS  been  caHed  m  a  recent  artiote  "  The  last  of  ths 
^!^^^T-  ^^  '^w  »  alow  «d  cawful  writer,  ani 
corrected  his  verses  to  the  utmost  detail ;  and  his  iietl 
'^**».  ™ake  every  poem  a  finished  work  rf  art. 

«e  ftad  best  be  aUowed  to  explain  Wmseff  in  his  own 
wwdB  by  quotation  from  the  Pteiaee  to  the  "  Golden 
Jonmey  to  Samarkand." 

Goodpoe*rjr  ka*  ohriaaAj  been  written  on  other  theoriai  ttea 
I-!/_!!I!''*°-  1*  "^  '^°  written  with  no  theory  at  «U.  It  hM 
StLKTltt"  ?!!!\"7  **""««  theories.  Good  poetry  has  been 
Whoto  like  GrUb»w'B  and   Proteirtant  I&e  Milton's  and  mystie 

nSL^^  l.!?'^S^®"*'"  '^^  "••  "»•  «*™n  N»tBi»."  Omi 
PJ»ray  »M  been  fill  at  high  moral  aentimenta,  tike  Woidswortii'a, 
ornjgiUT  u^ioial  sentiments,  like  Byron's,  or  quite  amoral  senti 
n»nts  lilu  HernA's.  Good  poetry  £aa  been  Written  in  boorish 
sjwwcn.  like  that  of  Barnes,  or  lo  elegant  dio»i<Mi,  like  that  of  Pops. 
~iLt.T2!^rT  *^^**'  '^  •*  redeemed  by  the  excellence  of  the 

ifeSL^jKr  *? *j  "^  PPodnoe  sooad  pnntidw,  aod  ffissicw 
■•»•■••■»«*  on  wxHats  of  genius,  haa  been  wpeatsdiy  jixmi 

saort  bat  alonoos  history  of  the  "  ^> " 

To  bedidaetio,  like  Wordeworth,  to  write  dull  posms  <rf 
,__,.i.i.  J*^****  .*o  ^x^  like  Teni9M>n  or  Browning  po«««y  <* 
.  "^"Mwa  tmuMf  in  monstrous  realms  of  Tulgar,  feeble,  or  obsoon 
iSr&SL  ".""''•y  fine  work  with  gross  and  iireleTant  egoim 
this  ^o5.^*°  *°"^  '**  '''''^™»*  "^  rightly  so  to  memban  of 

: .-  •  T^  •■•■rfaa  of  the  Pamaasians  have  aoosMd  them  of  onto 
Tatiaf  VBMMtfi     ------ 

Tfc» 


of  the  Parnassians  have  aoosMd  twu.  —  —  , 
frigidity  and  ophoUing  an  aaatsrs  ns^^* 
■■weiahle  aoawera  to  aU  oiitioiaa  aw  Mw  *<"*' 


of  HArtdia,  Leoonte  de  Lisle   Sain.i«^^      '~. 

Mortas.^  ^  "^'  *'°"'»'  Henn  de  R^g^uer,  and  Jean 

j/.rt  forTrtJ^LkJ  ^*bTZt'Z:,J^J^  ^^X  <^  theory 
bssn,  or  can  be,  judged  ;-^d  riahSv  Z  u  ^*  *^*"  '^A  h" 
•mbraces  all  life  and  aU  humanity  remember  that  art 

...  To  this  volume,  written  witii  Vh^  .•  _i  ■ 
besuty,  now  the  Moslem  East,  now  G^!^ '"'Tl'''"' °' «»■«"« 
fiinu»h«i  a  setting.  Those  wh«^  a«^n?^  '"^"^  ^»'"  "'""ds  ha? 
0.11  profundity  of  inspiration  aSe^eloom  J7  T*^  '"  "J"'  'W 
Mid  extract  something,  if  thev  w^I  t*"  *""™»  »  my  velZ 
«,py.book  headings  t^  whi^b^h^^' ZJ^"^"  "  ^  ^w^oW 
Browning;  i"  the  attitude  to  life  LZ  ™.'J"<'ed  the  genius  of 
Poet's  appreciation  of  this  triiientToS  ?H ''T  P»8«»'  '°  '^1 
and  mountams  that  deonmt..  ""lui,  world,  the  flowers  anrf  m«„ 
find  but  little  edifioatio^"'**  "  '"'  '"P?^%.  they  w«l  JSoba^lv 

(Beyrouth,  April,  1913.) 
These  remarks  are  8*uHi«.,<.i«  i. 
His  last  volume  isl^  ft  £  £t  ^"!,  ^  ^  *^^- 
that  he  was,  rather^  swfc  ^1'^^  '*  ^*«  °''^««« 
technique  which  might  fif  th«i  ^^  -^  command  of 
have  brought  him  to^^  £keve™!|:'.  ^git-have-beens) 
unusual  in  English,  and^auir^  k  "^  *  ^'"*  °*  Poetiy 
hisFronch  models  ^""^  P*''^*!*  to  the  test  of 

ceiJfiiru;  ?o°The  tS^rS"  ^"i  ^«  ^*  -^"-e  are 
wifl  try  L  sLw  £u  J^'^qu^Sn"'  '^'^^"^'^  P««*^-     ^ 
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YASMW 

OT  wnen  the  wind  bAnAaJik  4,u  . 

Shower  down  thy  Ioto   n  k.._j      i  ■  , 

„.  other  night  ^  "''•''  °  •"™*°8  «'"«J>* '     ?«  one  night  or  the 

W:li  .^the  G.^^  ,„  ,^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

IN  HOSPITAL 

Whom  the  4T^,S^'^^2^h^^ 

"**•  *''«  J"«'  <*«  oupbo«d,  and  the  oh«r  • 
Who  comes  in  sUenri^d^i;^^ 


^«  i^^.-eadDavii^on  tl^^^Sfiillv'  """^  '^^^^ 
M  nothmg  slavish  in  the^  r^   ^.  ^ '  nevertheless  there 
volume  he  ha«  apnareX^'^''''^''^*'  and  in  his  W 
of  his  own  teclS^ST  *?/**«*ned  confident  command 
Jaceabie.   TheS^  b^  re^or.S«?^\''^«"«"^«   «^ 
from  twenty  to  thirty  p^^°^!^  '"  ^^a*  ^e  leaves  m 
/2n'f  •"••  ''°^«viS„^°^I^y  of  the  attention 
1  am  not  concerned  with  h;^ 
»ay  ^^n'entioneT aSoti'^'J'"*  "^^^  ««ei*ns  " 
&   f   Alsander"    a   nX^   '?^""**'.''"' »°d  "Tie 
Sch^ar's  Italian  Book."    "HL«J"^'^"'    "^    "  ^He 
to  be  produced  after  the  woT^    *  P'^^^'  "'  I  ieara, 
f^fys  and  sketches,  and  I^ow      '^  *™  posthumous 
The  Old  Ships,"  p^rhlns  tlSl.Pri"''  (^'"ong  them 
to  be  publisher      ^      P*  *^  *««*  he  wrote),  shortly 

JJepXTHie^SV^^^^^^  °?^-u«- 

to  be  wntten  about  him  a7p  Je„T  ^"^  *^r  »  «*«« 
?^tten  must  be  chiefly  of  th  J!f  *'  .2°*^  ^"^a*  can  be 
«  no  doubt  that  eve^one  wh„  ''"5*'^«  '^°«^-  Th«^ 
should   read   him     F^   Ul'"'  ^^^  modern  poetrv 

careful  study  to  Seir  art  aSw  ^T  '^^voted^S 
-  truly  the  necessity^  de^oSnlt^KSS 

FROM  THE  "MILLE  NUITS  ET 
UNE  NUIT"  ^ 


Nomir1^o™t°r*tH'*^v"-  ■^<"«- 

In  that  JnJPii5^."y  '°°<'  *»  And 
•"*  dnir  bowl  Diogene.  might  own. 

"^^fefo^j^J  ^-t-W  d»w  the  blind. 
A  noise  of'-lr^ -^  ^--j^.  W 

0«.uoh&g'S&SXtffi'°^«n.fe. 
^  Sicker  oS  t^"^^^«-iS.'S-^  J^pla, 


ahowers.  Po^de^ed   with   the   sun's   gold 

Ha; 

^WeU-S^'d^'-J-thyskin, 

Thy  hair  •  and  dotS.  ^^e^nnbeams  gaily  spin 

A  iCtUkTtlZ^^'''  "^'^  could  Uve 

Shx: 

When  the  warm  hour  nf^^if^'"    .^**^> 

<*"a  waters  murmur  our  delight ! 
Hb  : 

Shb: 

ThTwlT"    J*^*  their  roses  from  my  U« 

Beaitffor^tw".'*^**'^**^-* 
Hb: 


;o  i;j..r 


O  UnsnrpaBsed  I 


'  1 


t  A^^'t^qS^^is  S^ir^'"  '^  P-™  •'««i'. 

t*:  He  lived  lor  a  UrlJ^  -^tf*^  P°™«  «*d  Jik^ 
*«  transcribed  what  tt  T"* '"  'H.^*  and  I  new  it ; 
^^  and  predrinniLT  I!!""  ^«  ''a*  too  much  a 
pnnted.  P"««om0t  to  let  anything  slipshod   be 


O  my  Beloved!     Behold!    The  secret  f™,* 

Of  seaa  where  birds  are  dninken  in  the  ,torm  1 

F.  8.  Ftnrr. 
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POEMS  OF  FRANCE  • 

By  Paul  Fokt 
A  Fbaitois  Jahmis 
SUR  LA  MORT  D'OLIVIER  HOURCADE 
(Tu^  k  I'ennemi  devant  Soiaaotm)'^,.   ' 

DIEU  nous  I'a  pria   qnl   I'aimait   tant.     PJns   aue 

change,  ^lan^t^l'^^  et  ™«n"°**'*°*  =  •  ^P^^ta^^^it^, 

de  la  -uieTroS^^rSs^rrrutiLr^"'*^ 

mais  au  bord  du  del  arrSfXT^^^  -i  "^  launers, 
Pl-  sa  t.te.  .  .  .  ^:i  r *4;riTrS  J^^^^"^* 

rep^s'^so^'biif  aux'S^L"if  «^«-"  ^'^  terrible  a 
de^  ailes  tout  Ce^ft  H,-  *°«%«fdien  ouvrant 
I'enfanf  m«^^  nereuses  et  divinement  lumineuses  sur 

i^rirrntie7uJ''^^j- "  -^  -p^  ^^  ^eir^^ 

Phant,  lorsque  denoirtrrl,''Hrc:^:  '^  ^''Z' 
amour  et  non  bravadn 1™,,+      aourcaae,  par  double 

de  son  -n^tt^^^l^^''^^'^^-^^^^^ 

mourir  pour  son  pays  !  "^"^  ^^   ^<"^at 


Maich  1,  ]9ig 


lui.  .  .  .  L' Anglais  vif  le  rattrape     Qui    «^      T^ 
vaillance.     D  me  revient   un  m^   uToLr^f  "'*'^ 

BERCEUSE 
pour  endormir  la  folie  du  dernier  Er^eur  d'Allemagne 

Le  r^gnol  chante  ce  soir  I'onbH  au  \ZIT^, 
Que  d'esp^rances  envoWes,  pour  une  qui  feat  fi^Ai  1 

^oul^  !  ^  appeue,    que    de    maisong 

Que  d'esperances  envol^es,  pour  une  ani  t'«.f  «j  i  . 
Le  rc^gnol  chant,  ce  aoir^roub^  aT  foS  S^ig 

1011 

LE  CHANT  DES  ANGLAIS 

JZ:    5rcZe;bon^gLrn^^r.,'''l-^- 
long,  rudement  long  ^urTlW  k  T^L^   ^^ 

AngleSr-La-    go^e^'^st  ^^^dlnu^" ^o^^^ 

:  ff -diSS  Tn  ^-Er-ionfH^^"^ 

chocs  denosc^ons-      *'"™^-    Le  cobut  gig«,  «u 


Varch  1,  1915 


Toi    mon  Jammee  du  Paradis    contin„«  ^^  *  .^°™™y.'  ?**'^'  Tommy,  que  I'amour  a  du  bon 

poor  Im  :    c'est  i  moi  «eulq^  'iC   °a  mJ  *T*^     IT  ^^  ^P"'***'^^  «*  ^^  demoiselle,  q^  Ton  n-i 

fetemellement  perdu,  ie  ne  vprrlj^i  P™"      Las!     jamais  auV»,  rS™      r»  1 ..      .   '^""'."nni 

sais,  Jammes,  ^  il  L  Et .  W  P  "!  "P*"  *°^  '  Tu 
Tu  sais,  Jan^mes^ii  ?«n  ^  '  i?^"*  *"*^'  *»**  *"  ««'•«• 
6perdu8  A  torde  tr^r^  '^^"^  '*'  ^°^  «'»nge« 
«o«ri8,  Dieu  me  p^d^  toi  "^"^Tt  "  '  "  ^«  *« 
»»ommes,  de  cet  oS^^t  IT  ^^^^  ^"^  ^  »"^ 
ta  foi :   "  Non  perSr^'^*^:::^,*?:^  *°-  *-«>  -ec 


p.5-Si^  ^"Si;  !?  ^t  "'^.  q"e  je  dois  seul  6tre 

iu  le  reven^^J'cTt^itirde  r!^'™°^'°'Pqu'au  ciel 
— «•    demandei^,    dS--  7.^  •*'*^'  ?^*«  t«'a 

Peur.    A  mon  ^wilTt^i^  J^  *•""  P^*'  °«  ^^  fais  de 
rfpondras,  ne  1,SX  '    *'    "  ^S*"    Jt  lorsque  tu  lui 

l^nve-lui  lee  mots  S"k;«r    ^"*    J«    '''^°'«- 
son  ain6.    Ne  cluuL^™*  i    °*  ''i^«®»nt  point  trop 

loin  de  I'EtenSTn  Sj^  rfiTf,^^^'^  '!''' 
toujours  loin  de  son  donx^i      u         ^^"ninAg,  pour 

'•^'^  -.me  .  .  Z  tZ^t^T^^  "^^  ^- 
r^St^T  ''•  ^*'  ^'^"^  ^-  r-ime,-m.  I'a  pris  pour 

X*  29  Septembre  1914 

LA  MANIERE 

•  Th-».  ^Anglais    court    aprd« 

war  f^Z^^To,*i!^'^d^l?!"^'>'''r'-  M.  Paul  Fort'.  «w 


Oni, 

irnfr£:\?-"'«~'"'^'""^^'T-'.z 
^t  fichrd^it""'^^^. '"' "'«'  ^-  ^  --^  "^ 

1,1  ^.  f  *"*  ■'  "^J  *•  J'*^*^  *0"™^  les  yeui  ^era  elle, 
^oflter^T  '"k*^*  r"  '"  *'°»  de  son  bras  sec  et  M 
le   ^r.    •         .^  «'''*«»»*^  de  shrapnells,  en  m'^ton&nt 

1  amour  n  a  nen  de  plus  cruel ! 

c«,£!*  ^  "'°'*'  "^  °'y  P**^  P"'  «Ue  est  en  face.  Do 
sS„f  i"".  «*^5on.  La  m«t,  la  v««i»4«-f 
^ttent  sur  la  bataiUe  ainsi  qu'un  Standard,  Cert  nn 
^d  vieux  squelette  us,^  de  toute  part :  elle  flotte  4 
present  sur  les  casques  pointus. 

fi^If "»'  1°°^X;  ■  ■  ■  Q"o' '  *«  meurs  aussi,  gawon 
Meie  !  Te  voili  dans  Iw  hras  de  la  fichue  donzelle  ? 
Kel6ve-toi,  gar9on  !     Ah  !    c'est  rudement  long,  rude- 

SJ**"^ •  P°'iL  *"^  *  Tipperary.  Adieu,  Leieerter 
Square,  adieu,  Piccadilly ! 

Nous  6tion8  quinze,  hurrah  !   nous  sommea  trois  qm 

Dougent      O  canon,   tes   boulets  sont  teints  de  notw 

^^'  ?°*™  8»n«  qui  refait  notre  uniforme  rouge  :  dewnt 

nous  lee  Teutons  sont  exsangiws  -de  peur,  il»  oroiMt 

^ue  nous  chargeons  ta  guenle  avec  nos  c«urs. 

Dansons  !  dansons  la  gigue  I— Ah !  oai  ;  .  .  vd'P' 
vwnqueurs  nous  dansons  notre  gigue  en  plein  ciel' * 
owgnenr.  Nous,  bonsgarfons,  nous  sommesi  Tipperary- 

«oiyour,   Kate,   bonjour,   Annie,   bonjour,  Nelly 

etem  coeurs  se  trouvent  bien,  pourm  que  sur  la  tenre 
elle  yive  k  jamais  notre  vielle  Angleterre  ! 

Dicembrt  WM 


SOME  REFLECTIONS   ON 
ERNEST  DOWSON 

By  RiCTUBD  AuirsQTxis 
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two  wars.     Mr   Plarr^      ~k     '  7 ■■■      -^ — —      , 

f.     :      become  almost  mvthin    w  ""  ^^  *^*  t^e?  have 

^  '\*"'*bowimmeSy^£,r'°  ^  ^'^  "«'  q^i^e 
— "xx,«it.jy                                who  never  saw  nT^  "^^      ^°**''ey8eemtothevoiin<»<-^«. 

mURNINGoveroldnumbe«oftheT™.e^.a^,     ^^  «^^  -  pWnt^i^l^??'  ^^^  -"r^ 
I     one  experiences  a  little  shock  ^/'^'^^"■yraiKe*     was  for  me  an  ama^n„    ^.  ^i^^Y  elderly  relic      It 

\    to  find   enthusiastic    a^Sti^^'^tte?'"^  ^Iff -nd  Mr  StS^jfCe  ^^  ^P^^t-'e  to  ^^  J^* 

TOtera  who  m  the  early  "  ninnies  "  ofTh«  l-!f     ^T'^  ^^^  Signer  Marinetti     Vhf  ?  f  "^^^^  ^"  ^^"^  <»  dinner 

brought  some  touch  of  interest    somf  »„        *  T*"^  ^^"b  honourinK^hf^p'f,  ^  .**?  '"^^ber  of  the  Rhymere' 

viduality  into  the  dreary  prSUon  of  P^-  "^  '''^-  °^  "'''^^e^^Sor^.'Slllf  «f  *°d  would-be  desCyer 

the  Book  of  the  Rhvmeni'  PlnK  o«j  *  ^.^""^"Dutors  to         80  far  on  in^^vj^i      ,. 

not  complain  that  t^y^e^rJ^y^Sl^l^  «o«ld  and  dehcate  T,^^  mL'^^°*  ^^^^  '^^  ^^^  this  fraU 
by  their  French  confreres      It1«^f^  ^'^  «diflfer«nce     from  the  ^mSf  '^''°  extracted  (as  we  are  to^dV 

e4mple,  M.  Remy  TSurmonf  s^J^^ot**  ''^  *°'  «*  « wl^n,^^!  gP^^Tt""  ^^  ^"^  HoraTaZSS 
Arthur  Symonds-models  of  Scism^^ ffed  "J*'"  ^,°"'- -«ver  Z.«iW  ^  ""'^^^  ^^'^^  *^«  °«tori^ 
"*■""  '^'•''"'■''  "-^er  exnosino.  *k.  -ZT^'^  to  hnd  some         I  myself  cannot  see  ?Lf  r, 

^debtod  to  CSel^  s^L^n"""  T  '"^  «°«««ively 
from  that  author  A  ^nH^r^°'^«««f«'- quoting 
Henriette  Chariton)  clZ-^  FT''^  critic^  (m5? 
influenced  by  vS,e  nJ^^  ^"^^^'^  ^"^  most 
reasonable.  AmomEnl^  'T^  **  '"^  eminently 
bis  master  butaS^niT  *^  •    *"*boi»   Swinburne   waa 

J  he  bad'S*\'Cty'^trffSP'^«^^°f^^'^^- 
Augustan  age-and  I  su^^  >  ^""^^  P°e*«  <>*  tbe 
be  had-it^^obv^o^r*.^^  "Tf  n  **  '*^'^'«i  *bat 
melancholy  and  sentim^L      *  CatuUus  in  his  more 

example  of  t^e^  ZSr^r'"*"-  ^«.^««'^  ^^  ^ 
artist,  of  whose  S^riU'i-u^^  over-sensitive  type  of 
too  tkgicaUrfiSr  s^h^  nmeteenth  century  i^nl? 
pointmLt«,  to  hardS™  t  °"*°  ^  doomed  to  disap^ 
be,  of  all  'men,^'^S'  !^J^?^*^,  ^-^e^ngs  whic^h 
maticaUy.  GivenDo™^^  tP***'*  °'  enduring  phleg- 
of  his  lifi,  aS  ivrnZ'lfJ^^*«^a°dthecoi(Utio4 
bom,  it  WM  obS  o?ft  sh^i^l'""  ^*°  ^^°b  he  wm 
be  the  end.  '  "  '*  ^""^d  have  been,  what  would 

The  "soci^i'^S^.tf^'^r  ^'"^'  *^  ever 
these  Wunaels  ff  s^iety  'T^t^^r?  ^"^  ^^^^  *«^ 

i?  an  Wamiis^wlo^rZce^SL"'^  *^*  ^^*  ^^     TaioLigi  '^f^^^of^  "  ^'^^^^^ 

^i^''^^r£PB^^=P^^^         sfc..---ded.ashght    ■    - 
»''<'  now,  of  aJlVi™.    ^*"^  remarkably  good  poets 

temporary  critiS^ofTi  Rh^r;^°«i  .?*"  '^  ««'^- 
'PPeared  in  a  forni  J.  •       "bymers  and  their  "  groun  " 

^"nelJohnson  and  ICi^ji°^'^'^*  ^^^^  essays  on 
fan  called  H.  CUie^iF^T'V  "^^  ^"^  <>*  »  /oung 
fantauiste  "  ami  \^'  V^'  ^^^  ^  ^*ten  a  "  conte 
'"rid  will  he^f°^j5°^  tl^  J^«^e  expects  "S 

'  V  Mr-  hS^  iZ  °^y  *'',  ""^  anti-Gallic  friends' 
««l'erdav«  wh^n  ^  ^°^  good  ones.    And  in  those 


;;):rF;;-'n:h";;Ser  rx^XTn^'  to>d-some 

Ye.t«' earlier  poetry.  TSi?^^*^  beauties  of  Mr. 
copy  of  the  iTc^r^  de  Frl^^ fo/C^Z  "  "^T" 
book-piate  bearing  the  name  ct  j^Jt  iTr.'    ^*h  a 
a»igie  ;  and  I  w^^so^Les  wwl  ^^'Tberesa 
the  Mercure  de  France  (itTa^abfv  iJf  '^'  """  *°^ 
mpartdue  tothefact  that  pr^^n^^  ^^^  ^^^  "«' 
very  pleasant   notices  o^  tS  w^fof^^n ''S''*^^^ 
Yes,  in  those  days  there  waT  .  ,    ■       "'^^  ^-  Hobbes  ! 
exchange  of  ideilX^rTh.  ^^^P'o^*'  influence,  an 
i  Jand  and  FraTce  I^  i^^^^^*,  men  of  intellect 
the  abortive  "  revolt  "  kSst  °^*  A^^P ^^^^  tb»t 
here  has  done  harm  t7t^,„tZ^'f^  i^'^'"">  "  over 
countries,  but  m^to  tWt  of  K"*^^  T?'^  °'  ^^^ 
France.    The   prejudke    a^i^t^      '^  *^  *^'  «* 
French  Iiteratu^,ihichi8^^4Sr'°    *"'*    ''«^* 

ueprimarily  toignora«ce.&h^Tv"toP^"P'  '« 
ype  of  mind,  of  which  Max  ifflKf^  *  bourgeois 
the  most  ridiculous  example  "^"  '^  ^be  greatest  and 

arelrrert^^LE^^^-d  literature  generally 

■natten,  to  w4h  a  St  mav  f  •*^,  ''^^-^^'  but 
attention  without  1ms  ^™f/  *T'«"«ly  give  all  his 
adquately  the  irl^h  p^^^^f'Jj"^  Well,  to  know 
|«inires  first  of  all  a  Sln^L^^  last  thirty  years 
^owiedge  of  French.  ^d^h„,fi^^^™'  *^«°  *  real 
petty  cl^se  8Sdy^'^^"\t«r*^*eoupleofye^ 

i^artedlycondemJnggeiirev,??'^  "  ^'^  ^^'''^e- 
to Guy-Charles  CroTfouTJtStJ^^vf^^"'^  Verhine 
I  an  ignoramus  wK  o„?±kZ?'?  ^«  *^*  ^bat  man 


8ldrf«ofit«c^es8loSionf^.*  '^^^^'  "^^^  tbe 
who  cannot  worked  f^^^k  **'J^^  sensitive  people 
always  to  he^)  iTi  ^e^t^  *°  «^  (tbouJS  not 
V^on  bung,%"dLt«£^o^<^i,      ^^ 

the  alternftivTo'ffity  t^J^^tPj^ir" -^^^^ 

rS7cn,;d«'rv:;y^-^^-  iS  S^i' 

Genius  is  uSdo^ub^^  ^^^- At^P"-*  ^ 
moderate  talent  totally^unfltsT^  to  ^^<-  ^^^"^ 
hvmg ;  and  then  it  is  sohLI^T.  ®*™  bis  own 
agreeable  for  the  molZ^ ^^^^^^^T^P^i^y  dis- 

oTan  individual;    and  a£^  le^^*Jj«  ^"f^^'y 
people.  ^^  KBiuuses  are  such  nasty 

marvellous  critics  wwL^™w         °°*  .°*  *^  most 
mad  and   into  ^  ^,^^^1 T  P^^^^^^^y  d^ven 

a^t,"  as  that  wo^rSer?4j!^rS^-    "  T^ 
BIU.U  '    ""i-  mere  are  mnr«  «I~i~  — -«iD  iw  mere  are     ence  to  people  like  TimBo^rT^^^^^^  least  m  refer- 

^Z^y^  when  ^  Tl^:'"'^-    ^^  i«  Obose     minister  to  IheasS"":;'  *  P^?  '^^'^  activities 
!*>oe  thi.    ^-     ^'^Pa'^^d,  toiled  and  buried  under      be  found  in  th^lJl^L  \.^°^  exclusively,  to 

J^;.     xne  relics  of  thw  popular  art.  which  vaa  nqt 


^Sslt^J  XT^'  '^  "''^  *^«  '^-^ht  of 
M  it  WM  the  art  of^L  J^  If  f'*  ''*«  *"  "?t*  ««  long 
the  poS,rof  the^H^'  ^""^  "^'^  *^**  '*  ^*«  ^'^^ 

wealth  and  S^yt  wS^ff'tT'  ""^  «**'^^ 
the  crowd,  while  the  sncc^w  tTff.  **»«.  P**^""*^^  o* 
artiste  sink  more  k^/^«^^  .    **  .*''*'  °^^  anstocratic 

fartheremnaXof^he^ZSL'v-lT  '"'^  ^''*''''«' 
pork  butchers)  are  farloo^^fiX^     ^***!^  "^  '**«««y 
%ht  with  the  mob  t^  bf  alT^f^^       ^^  *  't^'^*^  l<«t 
or  money  for  so  ns^fe^  \„    *»  'P*^  ^J^*"-  attention 
conditions  of  m^e^Tif"    f *""  **  **'*'  *^»-     The 
no  man  of  a  deSiKof  *^!f  '°  .«1««™<«°S  that 
-         posribly  adopt  S      .'  mlt  ,1:^™«?^«h«i  mind  can 
the  stale  ideis  of  twenty  of  fil  *^* /""ic  wants  "  are 
ideas  which  any  m^  crf^Lun^^ •  "' ^^^^''t^  years  ago, 
It  is  only  the^h^M    o^^fi  ^r^  "t  °°«'  <"  »»«*J 
profitabtein^Sfoli!/**'^'  *^*  ^**  """^  *te 
pnrchasers  ■     wWfe    thT*  7*^^  acceptance  and  eager 

original ide4s.^etL«^^-P'°'*"^   **   *^'d   hand   of 

and  (to  me)  peinfSl,'t^r^sl  ^£^W^''  .*^  ^'''^'"^ 
of  certain  yWig  men  I~  Li^^'''^]'^  **'*  writings 
affain..    TheTfs  «J^'  ^  ^^  J.  fgns  of  this  state  of 

charlatans  and^enT,  ta^nt  whl'''  f^*^***^  P^P^^*^ 
think  and  paint  onhr  for  ^T;.!'  °^  "T'""y.  write, 

were  driven  to  1^1^  -^  ^  *^  **^*  young  men 
in-tead  rfTun^W^;^"^*«*°''«''  ""^  refinements, 
•nicide.    faZ^SL!^rrV°''*''^^***''«'«orto 

to  realize  their  ^ecSiar  a^^  ^''**  *™^  ^^  '»iled 
•ocial  order.  tC  h^  S  Rn.^^T  ^'*^*'"  ™  *»>« 
by  moral  fulminataW  t^  S^^/.u"""***  •^  ««»« 
»me  by  talent     S  f  tCT  ^^^*  *^*y  """Id  ^o  the 

thano^Su  viotfrn^'toiferel^^  '"^*^'"^'  '^'"^  -°- 

a^rS^^Ss  li^'ett^S^^^r'-^  ^^^«»- 
of  aristocratic  art^  T  deWv  1?^'°'"'  *^  *'"**^''° 
primary  requisites  of  poetry  ThL^'''*^*^  «*  *!>« 
fine,  if  not  a  great    n^^w,*,        ^'^'^  was  a  very 

tit's  SS'^^U^-  i*^^'-^°^S 

that  proved  ^tCSsTr^  V '"'l;^*"''"^  =  »«d 
a«  an  artist  Si  Jood  S!?J^l  ■ '^'*''*^  character 
the  problems  of  ad^a^^^^^''^/ ^^P^i  with 
•boot  "  iB8pir.tion^'  and^?^!^  ,f!  *^  nonsense 
niept  amatem.  Pres«maWvT^  '^  *^''  *»*  of 
^  «,mething  to  wSXt^.^^L^TtS?  "^r  •?« 
K«l]y  meant  by  "  inspiratioi  "  Si^lw  "  T^*.^ 
does  not  write  unless  C  f«li        '  P'"«™ably,  also,  he 

writing-that  isTb^^fv  wK  ."^  "^"^^y  ''h»t  he  is 

it  a  substitute  S  Me^  ^*'  ^"  r"*^*y  ^  1»«  thSks 
had  "  inspiration  "eSh  ^d  C-^^^*^  ^'^'^^ 
prevented  him  from  e^tg^li^  '  ^    "'^'^'^ 

of  I>oWint!'e^iS^i^'^*«  «  •greeable  P*«*-« 
too  anxious  to  proyTth.t  T1  ^»*oa.  He  is  a  Kttle 
but  surely  Buch^Ztti^r^^  »«*  »  Waokguard. 
wntem  of  the  ha'penny  SmT^ 2  *«,'****•  «^ 
coww.  WM  slightly  too  ea«ri„  C^'  '^^  S^^n*.  of 
«»&»,"  bnt  the  "  m^h  of  ^L^  >™«  "^  **«  "  »««ri^ 
^^iofced.  WehavenoRii£»^,„.«'^*««By»overy 
w  the  sense  of  proportion  i^^"  Huysmans  to  give 
DwwsoB's  lack  of^St^i^r,  ™"^''*y'  »«  ^  ««PPow 
against  hi«.  by  the^Kams^ofVl*:^  *-  *  ™ 
probably  the  birthplace  rfx^*^'  fr^'  ^^^  ^ 

War,  ;  ^  oBhr  natural  tJ^  L^^ '^^  "^  »• 
the  memory  o(  fc,  triend  a.  ck«^X  ^^  *^  P*"""^ 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTlST 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN      ^^ 


By  Jambs  Joyob 
CHAPTER  V  {coming) 


corrirw^^^.^:^,i°l,*Je    Ph^t  Tet.^5: 

did  he  feel  that  it  w«  nl^'^^JewJlTTi'^i^^y 
he  had  heard  that  in  Buck  WlS,  l,"  ?u'* '^»"* 
secret  staircase  there  ?  Or  wmSJ  W.  k*'"^  ^«  " 
territorial,  and  was  he  wallri^<r  L  *  ^""^  ««»• 
gel^d^of  Tone  and  of  P^^etLmTg,  fci^ 

chS;  Ten^t  'tZ'^s^^gitex^'''^  H^r  ^  '^ 

windows.     A  fc  was  cr^cK  bi^°"f  l*^  ^"^ 

a«d  by  its  leanness  and  arevueS  }«T^       '?^ ««««. 

he  dean  of  studies  Itt^g^^  ^  ^^  *f  «*  i*  -^ 

--«ood  mommg,  sir  !    Can  I  help  3!!^- 
The  pnest  looked  up  quickly  and  s«^d 

arts^and^we_have  t^^f^^,.  "^^^^^^^ 
~wl?^  *^  *°  i"*™  ^*-«"d  Stephen 

and  twisted  ™«*r»      af     u         '^'^'*'y  *™ong  the  oonis 

KneeCU^^^he  fl^^*"*  ^^\^  ^"^  ^  ««<««*• 

hnsieHith  the  diS^«S^„^V°  '^'""J^"  ^  '^ 
candle-butts  he  8«S^  L^  ^"^"^  '^  P«P«  ""i 
making™y  the  nr.1  T"*  *^  ".'«'•  *  humbfiwvBr 

^d  iTaiS^tSr*^'^  **^  bell-bordcKod 

the^M^S^*^!-^'"'*-™  *^*ng  the  fin  upon 
TWlS.  ^^^^  *'*^88  secretly,  iS  waiting  bU 
hSreSeS^  *^!^r*'y  ^^^  biddr^d^S 

^^nT  a  wi'^'^^  *°''"«^  light  and  hearty  or 
^SSx^H  n      *  '"'**  odour  rf  her  8««rtit^ 
SeS,  72^.       "^T  5«Pon»ive  to  the  thriB  Jte 
^^r^i^  wa«  to  the  thrill  of  love  or  comint  to 
Kd'S^'^"  "^"^  «^-y'  ««y«d  -ith  a  aihar- 
Thedean  rested  ba«k  on  his  hunkers  and  wsidied 
I  am  sure  I  could  not  light  a  fire  — 
the  <w!  "^  *^  *"'^'  ^  y^  "ot,  Mr.  DedalM  ?-«<l 
oWeT^  fb*^  'P.*^'*  ^"^^  his  pale  eyes.-lfc 

H^,^^T^  "*  "  *™^''«  qnestion.- 
^^  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  and  drily  over  the  (Mi- 

-«w».yon  solve  tiurt  question  now  ?-he  asked 

to^rtl^*"^"^  *»-«id  the  dean-win  be  plawag 

-T»^*  '^^^  t  therefore  be  beautiful  ?- 
T  .J^l^  »ar  as  rtiis  apprehended  by  the  sight,  iduoii 
L!"PP«r  ""If"  here  «thetic  inteflection  it  wiD  be 
fc^r^L^?^  Aquinas  also  says  Bimum  at  in  fui 
^J^?^-  In  so  far  ««  it  satisfies  the  sfW 
rtta^JJS— "^    fiw  is  a  good.    In  hell,  homn, 


He  Mae  njmMy  aad  umA 
mmtmii: 

A    .»_ 1   .    . 


ike  door,  ff* '' 


■t    ^^T^        ^  *^J'  '**'^^'  "mping  slightJv  but 
with  a  bnslt  step,  Stephen  saw  the  rilent  soij^of  a 
jestut  look  out  at  ium  from  the  pale  loveless  eyes      Like 
tastms  he  was  lame,  but  in  his  eyes  burned  no  spkrk 
^Ignatiu8   enthusiMm.     Even  the  legendary  crXof 
tbe  company,  a  craft  subtler  and  more  seorJ  ^h^  * 
med  boo^  of  secret  subtle  wisdom?  ha^nS  S^d  b^ 
soul  with  the  energy  of  apostleship.     It  seemerf  «.  ;* 
he  >^ed  the  shifts  and  lore  and  cunning  o^thew^ld 
as  bidden  to  do,  for  the  greater  glory  of  rLTJtu     I 
joy  in  their  handling  or  Cred  ofZt  in'^jfem  ^S 
,rM  evil,   but  tummg  them,   with  a  firm  SWof 
obedience,   back  upon   themselves:     and  fofTtWs 
fflient  service  it  seemed  as  if  he  loved  not  I/ili  !k 
master  and  little,  if  at  aU,  the  en^  Kr^S     kwtt^ 
at^semsbaculusl^e  was,  a.  the  f^Sf wo^dht^ 

or>rhe'?oU  rni^tTau^ii-:^^^-^^^^^^^ 

...h^a  lady's  nose^y  on  a  ^tTLtf^ttis^ 
^IT.  dean  returned  to  the  heaxth  and  began  to  stroke 

.r^SqTes^me'L^e^-^'^^g  ^^  ^- 

«^^^id;r^e!^h?^rrj^ 

-These  questions  are  very  profonnH    M,.   tS'  i 
depths  and  never  come  un      C^L^l  '^T^  "*°  *^" 

—If  you    mean    speculation     sir luiH    s+^^i.         t 

ai«.  am  sure  that  the^  no  such  ^i  fr£?wX^' 
— cb  as  all  thinking  must  be  l^Z^t^^ 

-Ha!— 

-T       A  ^.  ^"te  see  your  point.— 
mtil  T°I,^^  *^^™  """^y  '*"  ™y  own  use  and  imidanpe 

waTSti":  ^i^cv^l- *  "'^^'^'^  *^«  dean-which 

fexsLi:^"--^  r^^ons  v-^- 

'l^tt  S\n  "oSl°"t!r,"''^-""  de^Znt  o"^- 
Ns,  and  that  a  thi^J?  ^T  t  "^^^  °*  ""^  »*  the 
philosopher  do*  He  Jj*'^!  flJ^'^V-  What  did  the 
"^&tmioJS.ti      rJ^.^  that  it  w«*  i,^  the  oha- 

^^'t^.M^Zal^^L^'^  ?V-  '^  deal's 
"rththe  jingle  of  tCt^^u  Stephen's  consciousness 
»»d  bucket  Thl  ™^  "7^"^'  >"'''*t  and  lamp  and  lamp 
^-    8tephen'r^^*u  T*""^'  *°°'  *i«d  a  hard  jingling 

,*««tC  tone  ^^t^^  ^y  •'^•>''*'  checSd^ 
-"o  whicr8'^°^^J*i«^"°-g«7,a«d  by  the  prieefl 

A  .  ,.'*™'  locus.     What  lay  behind  it  or  within 


^J*"]?  t^OtST 


catch^'^^^i^i^t'  ^^  *^«  <*«*"  i-owy-i  quit* 

short'  c  J5!  ^''"''^  '^^  "^der  ,W  and  uttered  a  dry. 

is  Il8o''a'Srpr*^Wem  ''"T"'''  ^^•^r*^^  ^^^^  «*  it 
and  you  mil^ir„w  J''\'^'^  °hoose  the^S*  oil, 
oveXw  Tnrstf^  ^■^^^''  y°"  pour  it  in  not  tc^ 
holT-       '  *o  Poi^  «  more  thaVthe  funnel  cZ 

-Wbat  funnel  ?_asked  Stephen. 
yourTamp^"'  *^°"«*'  ^^''^  y-  Pour  the  oil  into 

Is^n^'VCJfsht?"''"-^  *^*  -"«*  «»  f«-«ii 

— ^What  is  a  tuncUsh  i 

~7^t-     The  .  .  .  the  funnel.— 

del;  ifntrSSr^^tr^"!^  ?"  ^^^"^  '^^^  the 
.     1  neTOr  Oeanl  the  woitl  in  mv  life 

had  he  set  out  «     Perhk™.  hJTwj  S       u  *^°™    ''^t 
among  serious  dissentl.™^-    ^'^,^^^  bom  and  bred 

me  end  like  a  reel  of  cotton  some  fine-spunline  of 
reasonmg  upon  insufBation  on  the  impositiorof  hlnf 
or  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Gh^  »  f^ M  t  ^ 
Ch".8t  touched  him  and  bidden  ^TfoUow  ^e^ 
dMcige  who  had  sat  at  the  receipt  of  cS,  ifhe  Sf 

^^rhTw^^'^rtJ^z-x^,, 

st^Che'^o^y  *"  ^^-  ^-  inmjrrea^.^ 

'EI'iSrti:^srr„^ihtf7!„^--^_  *  «^.  point — 


"?    A  rlMli  *         ""™-      *'''^t  1  


. .  r-'J'he  language  in  which  we  are  speakina  is  his  befoiw 
It  IS  mme.      How  diflferent  ai«  the  WOTdThome   PhriJ^ 

<^  write  these  words  without  unrest  of  Zrit  m^ 
language,  so  familiar  and  so  foreign,  wiU  always  be  ftl^ 
me  an  acquired  speeeh.  I  have  ^t  Zde  ^^J^ 
^J^°^-  ?^  ^°^«  ^^  them  at  bay  ^^ 
frets  m  the  shadow  <rf  his  language.—  •'^ 

o-W^*^  !2  distingnish  between  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime— the  dean  added— to  distininiish  brt—m 
moral  beauty  and  material  beanty^^       ^^ 

Wnaifc  kinri   nt  hosn4n  .-.   «_ ^      "^ 


M)n^r7«'*?y~**»d  the  dean.  '                         *" — *  '""'~""a'«y  ana  material  beauty.    .£id  to  inoniw 

■'  ^oi  wwt~^!!^®*«P^«''--i"  ""thetic  discussion  ^Sf  ^t^i^T^  ^  F^^'  *«  ««^  «*  the  vari^ 

'^  «<*»  J  S«  '  """^  "«  '^'"K  ™«d-  acconC  to  S!l     ^  *"  '"'"^  mterestmg  point*  we  might  take 

'nwk6t.ni7„5**^tion  or  accordine  to  the  tr«H.Mn„  ^Aul  P^.. 


"■wket-pl^e      T         ™"  '^•^^'•ding  to  the  tra« 
inwhicfihe  gai"'?!?'^  *  sentence  of 
^ined  in  tht^f„n'  ^^  ^'««^  Virgin  th 


—A  (teaght  is  said  to  be  a  help  in  these  TBtMm,- 


s  tradition  of  the 

HniTo  ~«  ...1.^^.  ~  ■~—~"v-e  of  Newman's. 

^  .—  »  tS^^*^"  ^'««^  Virgin  that  she  w« 

-»*•,  n^^lf "^t-rd  the  dean  politely. 

»o--sa,d  Stephen  smiling— Imean  .  .  .— 


Stephen,  disheartened  suddenly  by  the  dean's  firm, 
dry  tone,  was  sdent :  and  throu^b  the  silence  a  diS 
^^ise^many  boots  and  confused  voices  oame  upX 

—In  pursuing  tiheae  speoulationa-^said  the  deate 
oonolusively-there  is,  however,  the  danger  of  perisS 
t  f^-J?""-  *^  y^"  """t  tato  >o^deg^^ 
that  before  you  as  your  first  aim.    Then,  Uttirby  'ftlli^ 


he  got  to  the  top.     But  he  got  theT-!     ^  *™*  ^*°'« 
—I  may  not  haTO  his  talent— said' Sf^^i.  •    . 

—You   never   know-«iid  7k!^^       P?*'"l'"«*ly- 

never  can  say  wbatZlTm      T  ™  T    ^rightly.-We 

^  could  ahn^t^rS^  I^^T^  '^1^'^^'^*  «'  the  class, 

students.     A   d?8ol!^na^^'"u   ^'^^  «'  **»«  ooarse; 

—       upon  his  eari^ver^^f^^?*^  ^«^  *o  *»"  like  de^ 

clergy,  niore  vinS^tlltvZ  'ilY'^^'^'^  of  t^ 
of  soul  than  they,  one  w£  JP^''^\'"°'«  steadiast 
ghostly  father  :  ^d  j^  SZhf  k'^°"/u-  "^^^^  "«"  his 
companions  had  earned  th« T  '^T  ^'^  "^  a^d  his 
hands  not  ofThe^^Jm^r^^^  k  T'^dhngs  at  the 
also  for  having  pleXd  inJ  ^?^  }t'^^  ""^  *he  worldly 
bar  of  God's  jS  fJr  t^^  *f  their  history,  at  the 
Inkewarm  and'Sp^^^'J^  ^^  ot  the  lax  and  the 

roi.t;?ienii\rtrthrh  ^^"!^  ^y  -^  f- 

students  who  sat  mf  ♦k  ^-  ?*  ^^^"^  hoots  of  those 
theatre    unS^r    the      ^'l'  ^£^1^'  °*  *he  gW^ 

calling  of  the  roll  S^g^LdSni.^  ^^"^  The 
were  given  out  in  frC^tM"^  *°  *he  names 
Byrne  was  reached  ^  *^®  ''a™®  of  Peter 

—Here  !— 

»S"^~"  I.»>d  to  hi.  ,e«ii^  ^  ^^  ^ 
— Cranly  !_ 
No  answer. 
—Mr.  Cranly  !_ 

his^^'e^d's's^d.^^"-  '*^P^-'«  '«-  -  he  thought  of 
be W'  I-P-dstown  !^d  a  voice  from  the  bench 

JaSni^^  Z'^t^'u^l  ^;^^'«  --^h 
formula  was  given  out      A^.J??  '  ^"  impaasive.    A 

a  br^d  ^"  -  '>-i  -  that  1-asked  Moynihan  with 
wl£l,^^g*  ^^*  ^'^^  »^  -ribbler  and  passed  it  down, 
do  it^*^  °'  '^^^ty  "^y  layman  or  woman  can 

--e  say  that  i2i1l|*:gri«^d-     He  had  ha-^Jj 
mason.     O,   the  grey  dS  Stf    iT  "^  **^^*  ^ce- 
^  painless,  Vati^loSo^ZL  /k*  "^T^  *  l^^ho 
of    mathematicians  St    w!^^      ""^^  '"*^*'h  souls 
slender  fabrics  from  Se  to  *^^^'"'    P'-«iecting    long 
paler  twilight,  radiatiig^Lj^  ^'^''^  ?^  ^^^^  'arer  and 
of  a  universe  ever  vasW  fZl      ^^  ^  the  la«t  verges 
„:-So   we   must   S^iS^'*fd  more  impalpablf 
elhpeoidal.     PerhapTsom^T  v^  ^"^ ,  ^"^P*'*"^    and 
^Kar  with  the  Z^Z  m  T  Trfe  ^V  he 
of  bis  songs  he  speaks  oflL  hmf"  ^'^^'^-     ^  o*^* 
condemned  to  play  :  bdhard  shajp  who  is 
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ve^si    th^'*'*  ^^^  feathery^^r^;*i!  P'^rid^ 

mental  science  discuS  on  *t^e  ^°"!5?  P'°^«^  2 
^ft^^afc^i^^^^^ 

with  deep  fals^  Khter  sZ.T  *°°*^«'"  hack^ghS^ 
and  laugfc^  at  S  rude  m£°^.  7^  "^"'^^  Sj 
by  familiar  nicknames  prS^^'"*^^  *°  »"«  3 
at  some  rough  usam,  w?^  •  ^-"^th  sudden  dioX 
their  hands!*        ^^'  ''h^Penng  two  and  two  ffi 


^*»"ch  1,  Hsij-  I      Harch  1,  1918 


it88Jf  slowly  round  and  round  the  ooili.  .>  „,^i 
doubling,  trebling,   quadrupling  it^  ^mnnLT'^*  °*' 
«  the  coil  multiplied^ts  ohLs  of  rtis^f  °*  '"'^^ 

JZtS:    ^"•"'  "'^  ^°-  ^l>i"<i  in  echo  to  a 
—Closing  time,  gents  ! —      '•     ,-  .  "  •    ■     . 

i^o  be  continued.) 


Onaclotkuntrue 

With  a  ttoisied  cue 

And  eOipHcal  biUiard  balls 

Moymhan  leaned  dowTtowSds  s^ '"?'"r* '«<'— 
"iunnu«d:-Wh^t  price  2^Jt^,^'^  «ui 


murm-'u«d:_^TS'eSS',^^?*^'''«  *^  «d     TsS??' ***"*'' ^'"''^  »  1««tion  at  lucU  moient 
Jadi«^  I'm  in  thec^^  l!^^'^^  haL  !    chase  iSJ     ^CiyllS:-!"     *^  Pfo^^unce  the  word  «»««  » 

The  droning  voice  of  the  professor  continued  townd 


?»«i=<i  »th  hi.  fei.   at  S"  rA"'"'^ 

m  modem  coiJa  werT^i  -       explained  ttut  the  ^ 
la^ly  discovered  b^^.tl'lS^o'-"  ^'^^  ^^""^ 

<^ovrr'^Mo:Sa;':cs^  r  ^,T-«  "^  <^ 

bumot-S^r^^P^n  ^whi.p^^,d    back  with  weary 
can  have  me  —  ''*'^^*  ^O""  electrocution.   Hb 

ros?r^V::nnJe^^ofessor  bend  over  the  coil. 

Ihtr^tct.'^^^^S;  r  -  -- - 

to  (^rmi^  ste^b^'rSnr£^''!^'^y-^P«*«-' 
resistance  by  chao^^  it  has  a  lower  co-effidant  of 

wire  is  insulJted3^hf .  '°^"*'^«-  ^be  pbtooid 
it  is  wouud^'  ^  *te  *'?7^'?°«  of  «ili  that  knlates 
finger  is      H  T   *       ^•*°'*«   hobbins  just  where  my 

Sid  t  in^u^id^rthirii  ^ft  rlv^  "■«^''' 

rated  in  hot  paraffin-wax  ^^^he  bobbins  an  satn- 
St4l^tP  ^*^'  ^°^«  ^-^d  from  the  bench  below 
8ciM^?_!*  "^^y  *°  he  asked  questions  on  applied 

puJe'^^i^'e^i***;^^  *°  ^"«K^«  «^»^cJy  with  the  tanM 
wearSridi!?£t'^*='rce.    A  heaVy-built  student. 

thel^stffer^!ll  ''^^  ^th  some  wonder  »t 
hie  nitural  v^  Moynihan  murmured  from  behind  in 

sShen^i±*^^  *  '^^^  for  his  pound  of  flesh  ?- 
beSh  hiii  n^  '^'^  •'"idly  orthe  oblong  skull 
baS-  TheToie«  Tf  ""^  ^*^  **°«^  twine-^lomed 
offended  him  'i^  *".?''*'  the  mind  of  the  questioner 
toS^i,  *^.^^  *"owed  the  offence  to  cany  him 
thTXirS^T^*^^*'  hidding  his  mind  think  thst 
se^tSr^n  t    "^u    *°"^d  have  done  better  h*!  he 

tSgt  P  S^aS^f^A^i'Snr  "^^^  ^^^^  "^'■ 

whey3fj°'  ^^  saw  in  a  moment  the  student's 

qui^Wv  T*^"«^t  is  not  mine-he  said  to  Mnaelf 
Wh"Kli^-  ^""■^^  from  the  comic  Irishman  in  the 
b^whomTlf-  ^ftience.  Can  you  say  with  certitude 
iLt^TrJt,  ^^  °i  y*"^  '^ace  was  bartered  snd  it« 
ffieml  %^~''yv*^*  questioner  or  by  the  mockar  ? 
h^cW^  *'^'°,^'  Epitectus.  It  i^  probably  in 
^B^T^  ^  '^^  '"•'h  a  question  at  suet  a  moment 
^CijlS:-?-^  *"  ^'"^^  the  word  «««.  » 


JULY  SUNDAY  __ 

{JProm  a  Back  Window) 

By  BiCHABD  AUJINOTON 

Thb  sky  was  the  colour  of  a  fi^IH  r>f  „ a 

Which  are  hidden  and  revealS  hv  f h       -^T^' 
As  it  billows  the  com  tato  wS^^  '^'  ^°^' 
Rolling  over  the  hill-side. 

Towards  evening 

There  came  a  little  flicker  of  rain 

Grey  gauze,  a  thin  web  of  water  ' 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  courtyard 

ffrwirfai-oiifs' 

In  the  twilight.  ' 


FIGHTING  PARIS 

ZeSlad^b^el^o^!!,^  ^*  ^"^  ""toured  that  a 
Carton  itTtSsimH^^^'"^  '^^^'^nce  from  Paris 

i-vebeentlkentos'^^rs^SL"^^  "^^  '"^^^^ 
f  to-night  the  str^^wefe  S"T'""^'***°'«' 
shops  have  to  extinguish  thlfrHnSf.**^  ^^c*"-  The 
Of  draw  blindsT^Kvate  L^  ^?"*  ''P  *heir  shutters 
dmwn  before  aU  uKT^So™  '  ^^t  """''^^^  '"'"t  be 
«lnced  to  the  sffistTfnr'  ^^*  "*^*  himps  ar« 
safety.  strictest  mmimum  m  agreement%rith 


'""^en^ofl^ar^ouXH^w^".  **'  *^«  2«PP^  hom- 

»oincidesexactirS«triZ^°'^'"""'*^  This 
having  been  tLT  if^^W^mour  the  bombs 
8.30  p.m.  Nevertheless  ,>;«t  ^'^''ghsh  coast  at  about 
I'^inotion  of  li£to^i  117:  "P«^  hei«  that  the 

f™-  of  Publi^ei^iL  ^.r?^^  •■  "  ^  well-known 
«^  publish  anTb^tT^h^  ^*  '*^  "^"^d  it«elf  not 
•7  «e  foUoli^sX"        '^'^-     ^^  ^^^  *h»t  other 

"^SimrnS  f^e£''  )\  ^'^  ^y  comprises 
*«■  how  many  °^rXf'^*r"'  r  does  the  fZ^ 
*°*«d  ?    I  do  ^nf    ^*  nationalities  are  chiefly  renre 

"^ourFranc^hrawSr  ^""f^  """^  °'^'^^e 
*«  telling  us  aCtTtT*  ^  ^"""^^  foreigners.  Mr.  V 
??5«ant  5,  tht  W^  !r*  '^^  ^"  "^^^d  as  limiting 
^  flrat  apphcant  fnf  "'KT^"*  '^  ^hich  he  serW^ 
f  tieman,  who'wi  f  u^^^'^^'^t  was  a  rich  Japan^ 

f  P^eae  ict^J^L^"^  °,«*'«'  "^  the  Co 

SVork  to  enlL^^th  tt  K.oT^'*^  ^^^1^^  f^'" 
*"  ^M.    Thn  o^     J  Jfrenoh  army  on  hearinir  nt 

J^gunent    includ^^  ^   T?*^   children.    Mr.    V 's 
tr^'  l£S   a,nf:^H   ^«"«hmen.    Americans! 
^*«.  of  couW  ;h„    ™«"  °f  mdependent  means, 
•^aniwry  o^      a  ^  ""^  enrolments  for  bread 

ff  '^a£4^art"'"-""-*^"^tionof 
r^''  leaveshfs  tb?^L*""  "'**'  '^"O'^.  Emile 
d!!>ttlefieJd,  WW  h    7;^*?^  y««"  hehind  him  on 

^  -<^-  the  title  Au^Zul'^^^^Z:. 


b^h  and  choice.^^;i%J^"^«  the  country  of  his 
fvcines,  which  receivJ'^^^J"!^*  by  ^  ^«^  *« 
A  commentary  of  his  wSrWn  J  ^^  *^«  Acad^mie. 
him  appeared  in  a^nti^f  some  contributions  from 
few  days  after  theirT;Sanrn  ^^..^'>«^«'-  A 
pubbshed.  Emile  Del^T^  fT*.°*  ^  death  wae 
Jo«ntt«,-,  the  antholo^f„  1  J^^"?^  ^  ^"^  'i'^«- 
and  L6autaud  for  the  ^e^^r^;f,hy  MM.  Van  Bev« 

Another  war  victim  X^  tfrT  P"!'"°"*^°'»«- 
-     to  record  is  that  of  JaoquSa^    I  must  not  forget 

^!S;:^1f  ^^.l''  '^^^^'  "'  '^''''"'^^ 

serving  1^  the~S,^^^:^*  ^^  ^•;?-  r'^"  has  been 
September.  He  bafbln  nn^  ^T,  *^«  beginning  of 
his  wife,  this  beinTthTLt  tL'I'l^  '  ^^"^^  ^^^  to  see 
made  him  talk  as  much  as^ldfZ  wl  u"*^  '?°°*hs.  We 
the  worat  of  this  w^^  fonhTt*'*"'^^'^*^''gh 
loquacious.  Uptonowh^  kL  ^.u*^  °°t,  ae  a  nJe, 
from  to-morrowhe^^^b^t^^.'^th  the  fleld-gmis,but 

firmedthereport«of  Germ^btZ.^  *?°''*'^«-  ^e  con- 
adoption  of  French  aS^S^^^  '^f  "^"^  conventions, 
and  miwarranted  desStiJn  ^l,"""*"™^'  «y«tematic 
mgs.     He  has  afl«!i  n  f  monuments  and  dwell- 

•^r  a^  e^ren?~,^PP«-  ^  the  ba^eS 
which  were  irreahty  SL*H  *PP*^«°tly,  stretchers 
found  little  childr^n'/ha^KntfT"  '  ^«  ^  himself 
m  a  soldier's  saS  h^t.^  ±:*K*Ty  "■*«  souvenirs 
mutibited  limbs  naii;d  on  war  T°f  f  J™'^^"'^  ^d 
was  true  the  Belgian  womenZjo^LT^^  ^^«ther  it 
In  one  locality  oX  hT^j"  ^  ^  ««  francs-Ureurs. 
of  Belgium  hid  bJu  oi^i  Sm^T*""*''"  destruction 
made  opposition  to  the  SS^SvtoT'""'*  ''''  ^^ 
desceX^,^pS(£rer^^^^*''^■«c-ans  were 

for  the  ci?y  tTbe  bWn^p 'aSlr^  P '  *^^  ""^"^ 
for  It  seems  a  fact  that  h«S  1^^    the  German  entrance, 

the  city  was  d^mr^t^e  t^f  Si""'  ^'^^^  ^""^^ 
was  in  anticination   of  Jt    T^        ,  the  invaders.     It 

know  fled  in  sK  a  h,^^"^''"   *^*  P««Pl«  ^  the 

sii'aSSortr^avtp^sJt^-  ?^PP«^-  ^  heen 
Alisb  coast      Thev  rf^'J^^  "i«^'  «f  the  raid  on  the 

indeSi^p^blic  that  is^'^nfT^*^^^'^  °/  *°  immense 
consideration  is  to  ^fLf'hi'*^'?'  ^hile  the  chief 
thoughte,  t^  oblige  fne^i  to  ^'"'  "T*  !«*  '"'^'^  «^ 
even  if  only  folWdbv^^.l^^ '"'.'*  P^'f^t  oneself 

noi'^S^T-i^-^i^cto^o^^^^  

posed  that  oivilianslhn^, w ^P/ ... ^''diers.    It  is  pro- 

o^sUiemso'^ISA'jSoSon^"-    «-*-^- 
thfSr  ^  '^^''^  "-^  ^«-  --to  thus  of 

sense  ought,  neverthfili«ui  <-^ Trwl."  ^'*m  common 
manner  rf  inScW^'«^Jf "  ^  P^P^«  that  their 
nations  like  Wd«  Sh^r  •''^^  '^"''8  neighbouring 
mouldaof Se?fi  J^^-  T^.°?  ^^^^^  »^d  (»kin| 
that  sooner  rtri'^^*"^  and  dishonest.lSd 
berdof  wolvS."  ^  "^  ^'^'  them  down  like  a 

phJ^tCpic'lLf  Tknt:  '^^J''  f^^  ^""^  of 

vegetabK  ^^  Jo^7ot  ^Z^t}^ ^"^  P^^^« 
since  August  •    evBr^T.!!!  •        "IJhtary  infirmary  ever 

willing  Kf^mrZ.lrT.t'**!^  *"  °"^'  hut  few 

S^tlL^'Sn-^^Tt^S^^^f- p-^iy  -^- 

of  these,  situated  in  rifoT*^^*^'^^**'^*^**  one 

^«^»'r'^1h?l^.KXS£te 
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Flecker  should  be  read  in  the  laat  Nuuteentk  Century 
and  After.  It  is  at  once  an  admirable  analysis  of  the 
poet,  and  a  very  exact  diagnosis  erf  th«  evolution  in 
Trench  psychology  within  recent  years. 

Le  Petit  Meatager  des  Arts  et  des  Artistes,  et  dts  In- 
dustries d'Art  does  for  these  what  Mr.  Divoire's  Bulletin 
does  for  the  world  of  letters,  namely,  keeps  a  record  of 
the  activities  during,  and  participation  in  the  war,  of 
artists  and  craftsmen  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts. 

January  28.— The  rain  has  ceased  and  hard  frost  taken 
its  place. 

February  1. — Card  from  a  prisoner  in  a  German  camp 
stamped  with  the  official  more  or  less  inteUigible  direc- 
^  tions  :  "  Ecrire  Msiblement.  Des  lettrea  ne  doivent  paa 
d6pa«aer  2  pages  k  20  hgnea.  Gepriift :  Kommandatur 
G.  .  .  ."  Writt«»  on  December  31  it  left  the  local  post 
office  only  on  January  19. 

Febriiary  4. — ^To-day  I  sent  a  small  parcel  to  a  prisoner 
of  war.  I  was  one  of  a  line  of  people  each  bringing  a 
little  bundle  carefully  tied  in  ck>th  or  linen  with  the 
same  purpose  to  the  railway  office.  The  carriage  for 
these  parcels  is,  as  for  letters  exchanged  between  the 
two  fighting  countries,  gratuitous,  strangely  enough. 
February  5.— To-day  we  saw  and  handled  one  of  those 
little  steel  arrows  aviators  aim  at  Zeppelins,  and  which, 
•  going  in  at  a  man's  head,  come  out  at  his  feet.  They  are 
about  the  diameter  of  a  lead  pencil,  and  sharpened  into  a 
point,  while  the  half  body  is  sliced  into  four  sharp  blades. 
This  modernized  adaptation  of  the  oldest  of  weapons  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  deadly  of  aU  modem  instruments  of 
warfare.  The  Germans  have  already  imitated  them, 
and  send  them  from  their  aeroplanes  labelled  "  French 
invention." 

Numbers  of  letters  from  soldiers  at  the  Front  were 
read  or  shown  to  us  this  afternoon.     Except  in  the  case 
of  stretcher-bearers  and  surgeons  this  correspondence  is 
written   during  the  intervals   of  rest   graiUed   during 
periods  spent  in  the  trenches.     One  letter  was  written 
after  thirty-four  days  and  nights  in  a  flooded  trench, 
which  means, "  wrote  its  author,  "  a  foot-bath  up  to  the 
knees,   no  warm  food,  no  possibility  of  attending  to 
persfHial  cleanliness,  no  change  of  clothes,  during  that 
period."     Sometimes  after  hard  frosts  the  men  woke  up 
with  thrar  feet   buried  in  ice  that  they  had  to  break 
with    the    butt-end   of     their     rifles.      Each    one    of 
these  letters,  whether  from  our  own  friends,  Dr.  de  N., 
Mr.  R.,  or  A.M.  the  writer,  or  from  strangers,  gave  ex- 
pKssioa  to  the  appalling  monotony,   tlw   maddening 
trials  in  the  trenches,  described  in  the  newspapers  as 
times  of  cheerfulness,  excellent  camaraderie,  and  not 
covering  periods  of  m<xe  than  three  days  at  a  time. 
As  to  the  camaraderie  the  correspondents  whose  letters 
I  have  read,  write  :   "  Of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  there 
is,  ot  course,  plenty  of  evidence,  but  also  of  the  little  and 
the  big  faults  ot  the  human  charactw:.     Life  here  con- 
tinues its  normal  course  with  the  usual  irritations,  mis- 
understandings, egotisms,  Ac,"  naturally.     Thosein  the 
—ambulance  services  iifce  Dr.  de  N.,  Mr.  R.  (who  has  been 
away  from  his  home  six  months,   but  had  the  good 
fortune  of  a  glimpse  of  his  wife  the  other  day,  and  whose 
little  girls  I  saw  just  after  I  read  his  lett«r),  and  A.  M., 
wier  in  the  most  distressed  terms  to  the  loss  of  life,  the 
aoMies  of  carnage  and  suffering  of  every  description 
which  they  have  witnessed. 

I  also  saw  a  letter  from  a  German  poet  called  8 , 

written  to  S.  V.,  in  which  he  lays  all  the  blame  of  the 
war  on  the  English,  affirming  that  the  Germans  hwe  only 
"  sympathy  "  for  France,  Ac.,— all  in  the  old^rman 
manner. 

I  have  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
use  the  same  reasoning  in  war  as  in  peace.  Asforthemen 
on  the  battle  &«id,  so  also  for  us  non-combatants  there 
is  but  on«  rttitodto,  the  categorical.  Impartiality  is  out 
of  the  qm&tion.  We,  whose  only  weapon  is  in  our  mind, 
must  take  sides  like  armed  soldiers.  Any  reserve,  any 
tergiversation  is  amfimom.  Thwe  is  black  and  there 
is  white  without  traoataaa.  Our  opinions  must  be 
drastic  like  militaiy  juatioe,  and  differ  from  our  views 
in  peace  times  as  a  council  of  wm  differs  from  a  lay  court. 
Elasticity  and  tatmBW  ace   unfair.    The  judonent 


must  be  one  and  unbending.  To  each  hour  its  mi^ 
jPresent  circumstances  demand  that  we  shonlri  ii! 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left.  Breadth  of  mind  wonJZS: 
treason,  cowardice  .("  le  maiheur  des  honn^tes  mn^ 
said  Voltaire,  "  c'est  que  oe  sont  des  Ifiches  ")  In^L 
clogs  action,  and  every  thought  at  present  must  mtt 
contrary,  instigate  and  support  action.  '      ^ 

February    6.— To-day    we    heard   some   Beethoven 
played  here  for  the  first  time  in  public  since  thTw 

Those  who  have  not  been  claimed  as  fightere  do  thfir 
share  of  patriotic  work  none  the  less.  Thus  M  Andrf 
Gide  author  of  La  Porte  Etroite,  Le  Promelhie  Md 
JLncliatni,  Ac,  devotes  himself  to  assisting  refufieea 
M.  Maurice  Barr^s  is  at  the  head  of  a  private  organuatjon 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  disabled,  finding  them  bovot 
ment  posts,  &c.,  ;  M.  Fr6ddric  Masson  helps  those 
whom  public  charity  is  apt  to  overlook—resouiceleis 
women  of  the  educated  class ;  M.  Pierre  Loti  provides 
clothing  to  soldiers  leaving  hospital  whether  returning  to 
the  ranks  or  invahded ;  M.  Andr6  Germain  fom£  a 
home  for  convalescent  authors  at  Arcachon  in  memory 
of  Charles  Perrot,  one  of  the  half -hundred  who  bve 
given  their  young  lives  to  their  country. 

February  8. — At  B.  we  hear  that  the  curfew  for  all 
lights  lowered  and  stragglers  to  keep  indoon  was 
trumpeted  the  other  evening,  and  that  firing  was  heard 
which  seemed  to  take  place  in  the  air. 

MUMKL  ClOLKOWSKA. 


%uak  I,  19Mr 


CORRESPONDENCE 

NoTB  TO  CoBBispoNDiiSTS. — Whih  quite  mllinfi  to  jmbliA  letkn 
under  mmu  d*  plume,  we  make  it  a  condition  oj  pMita^ 
thatthenameandaddreuofmehtontniondtntahouidbetwttliti 
to  the  Editor.— Eo. 

•    •    * 

OBJECTIVE  BEALITY 
To  the  Editor,  Th«  Eqoist. 

Masak, — ^Mia*  Maraden  h&8  raised  the  old  problem  of  nb)«(in 
and  objective  reality  in  the  last  of  her  paaeionate  pleas  for  imoiiioii 
in  diction  and  thonght.  Sorely,  however,  she  has  dismissed^'  objw- 
tive  reality  "  a  little  summarily  when  she  assumes  the  uae  of  mch 
a  term  to  be  merely  the  result  of  verbal  oonfusion.  We  do  mem 
something  precise  when  we  speak  of  objective  reality,  though  this 
objective  reality  may  not  amount  to  anything  very  tangiblt. 

A  thing  may  be  said  to  be  objectively  real  when  it  sfiMi  t»o 
or  more  Jteople  in  the  same  way— or  ra^er,  it  would  psrhspa  be 
better  to  put  it  thus  :  when  more  than  one  person  is  afieoted  in  tlie 
same  way  we  speak  of  the  cause  as  an  objective  reality.  Objcetin 
reality  is  said  to  exist,  then,  when  two  people  undergo  a  oodimo 
experience. 

I  see  a  stone,  but  unless  some  one  agrees  with  me  that  lis  aM> 
stone,  and  1  have  no  reason  to  think  he  is  blind,  1  should  bntMe 
to  say,  "  There  is  a  stone." 

It  may,  of  course,  still  be  argued  that  the  stone  when  wen  br 
another  is  still  only  part  of  my  subjective  experience,  beosiiie  tke 
fellow-being  who  says  he  sees  a  stone  too  is  also  part  of  my  snbJMtif' 
experience.  Should  this  be  maintained,  then  objective  ndj^nt)' 
be  said  to  exist  when  a  thing  affects  my  consciousness  dlreoUy  •>* 
at  the  same  time  indirectly  through  another's  consciousDesfr— tbe 
term  "  objective  reality  "  still  stands  for  something  precise. 

Supposing,  then,  this  definition  of  objective  reality  i»  ooroe*. 
it  is  absurd,  as  Miss  Marsden  asserts,  to  assume  all  thingi  ds^ 
subjectively — that  is,  as  part  of  the  individual  L  In  fact,  U  W' 
the  reverse  nearer  the  truth,  namely,  that  unless  things  «»  *• 
part  of  more  than  one  I,  they  cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  aD,  ••  •' 
use  that  word  in  everyday  language — and  ought  we  not  to  * 
words  always  in  their  everyday  meaning  just  when  we  wsnt  to  » 
precise  T  Does  not  the  Verbalism  of  which  Miss  Marsden  ■"""p"? 
arise  from  using  words  suddenly  with  some  special  "'••'""S  .  j, 
jective  reality  may  not  mean  so  much  as  those  pUlosooDeniHW 
who  infer  firom  it  the  existonoe  of  the  "  thing-in-itoeU  * 
peicipiant.  On  Mle  other  hand,  it  sorely  does  stand  for  ^T|~5 
We  can  and  do  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  "^Ef^jJIy, 
one  individual  and  an  experience  common  to  several.  _™JJ'^ 
homely  test  between  a  baUnoination  and  a  real  thing,  »"" J**2 
seems  a  good  stand-by.  Swn  I  am  not  vividly  conscious  oJmj^ 
unlass  another  fellow  hnman  being  baltoa  me  to  be  so  by  'wj*?*^ 
UntU  I  see  myself  mirrored  in  aootiier's  con»oiousne<»  l  «« 
feel  I  exist  at  all.  This  quest  for  attaining  to  oBJ"»" 'Jjvj 
as  so  understood.  aeemB  the  goal  of  living.  The  more  »f"J"JV-, 
snbtle  our  individu^MMrienoe,  the  more  difficult  it  ■'""".'T. 
to  sfaara  it  aid  IhwiTlj  give  it  objootive  reality.    Bvei^  pr^ 


subtle  c 
one 


•  rood"  and  "  bad  "  as  absolute  qualifyinB  terms  mi.  ™.<«t  • — 
,|»rThin<rs  »re  only  good  or  bad^reUM^yTHhe  ^^TSU 
i^ridusl  or  class  applying  these  terms  An  'nr^ST.l  ^ 
p^nd  that  his  good  oojncide.  with  the  good  of  "^^""Lf^y 
Sjv  does  so  to  dupe  his  feUow.  and  to  attlin  his  own^'nrf 
^y.  She  would  therefore  reject  the  use  Tu-m^*^™  '^^^  ""?" 
Zu  thinking  precisely.  But  is  Z>  Td^^,  ^^Zli^^T'^"' 
My  mean  by  good  and  bad  just  thinpTXTare  go^^^^  C 
ir.r  more  than  one  oerson.  anH   i<.  „„»    .t-x  _  _     .     ft"""  »na  naa 
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of  an  artist  and  every  poem  of  a  poet  is  a  seanih  for  ■°J*"l 
ho  by  sharing  the  experience  which  prompt**  "^t^^^ 
Mm  snail  tbsEsby  make  it  real,  as  wo  underBfa"''  reaUW. 
bi  •  pnvioiu  aftioie  lOm  Itanden  has  also 


,i«ly  mean  by  good  and  bad  just  things  that  are  good  and  &d 
tSZ^^r^r,  ^"°"'  '"^  "  "°'   '^*  •  perfecflylTm^Sf 

iTe't  *o7  tt^o-r^  "^oK,  J^yj  *^^  i.  not  to 
important  the  effect  of  our  acta  on  others  is.     ThH^X  hT}"" 
ri.»  i.  that  the  effect  of  them  on  the^lfaie  of  otLT/  ^*'"**"^" 
concern,  but  the  egoist  would  mainta^'Zt  fll  ouri^ttn^t""" 
^^t  this  view  and  that  our  instincts  are  ver;  im^^rTnt   "  wC 
eSect  our  acts  will  have  on  others  is  a  check  iIuli  Ji^rZZ:'.      ,    . 
,^ud  after  they  have  been  perf ormKf  toSeT  wUH^"''  *' 
ceived ;  but  we  cannot  be  prompted  to  action  m^I  jT         •         "?"• 
rthin  0.  that  has  our  individL  wel^reT^ew    aL"}i°T*'''1 
of  thi.  inmvidual  incentive  is  merely  dSulron  o^  X  ^. 
dderencebetweenacheckand  an  incentive  is  a  point  to  be  iS^ 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  partiouUr  S  of  tC^J^  °- 
.„«lly  prevaih,  over  the  common  good.  b,f°  n.™,  i'.!;.^"'^ 

needs 


"  f^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^  at  others  for  beginni^F^^JiT^ 

,unityr)-"the"(anT)"o;^.^"?^..°ll^'  C»T)  "living  unit 
Let  US  hope,  a.  she  go-^TZivi^o  ZfT^  "  lu J'".°'^..li(»-" 


It  ^y  be  quUe  true  tTaVtirpIrtlcXTo.^  of'TC^ 

rr!!^^n3t°;^knuThTca«rj  de-r  '^^-  - 

,.ltto«,meextent.     Thefact  ^^tlC^^Z^t  ^^"Tr>^A 

to    good  •  coincides  w^th  the  common  g?od  is  eSoe^f'^ST"'* 

Supposing  G.™any  wins  in  this  war  Snd  makes  her  ^liov  nf 

».V8omsthingofthiskiid:  "  ASri^i^ns^^W  ^"^ J^' ™t»>er 
of  the  fine  Teutonic  race  wUohS^ KiSSLt^the'^' rfn'^**"!*' 
benefit  of  mankind,  eto."  She  would  know^Sito  wefl  Zf^'  ™"  f?. 
by  itself  means  good  for  manv  nationT  fJ    k  t?"*.    ^ood  " 

thst  the  other  nitions  wo^  be^  n^'  ?f  '*"!  ''°'^?  ^^  ^^^ 

,  good  prevail  as  a  stiSd  or^hie      h1  ™1     l,.""' w2"  "^"  ^^ 
'  P«ticnlar  streng  individ^l  or  Ze  ine^rh'L    h"^  ""^  ^°°i  "'  » 

I  rinf,-r-to  weS^dFw'^^^^^^^ 

thit  those  who  talk  alS..7f  H*L  opposite  extreme  and^saert 

,  ™»thing  meani^ss      It  is  the  T"""  «°'^  *"•  '*"^°8  »•»»* 

fndingof  the  paSwL^^f  tE™^"f.  «»t'n;»tion  and  under- 

coBinglnto  contact  w.>hfh*»^   the  individual,  which  is  always 

jood  of  the  many  may  nof^  i^^    thinJcing.     Concern  for  the 

T  ,1  .,.         ^^  ANSWER  TO  MISS  PULLEy 
^°<*««d<(or,TaEEoowr. 

wfe~o1;?ct^™^^^^2?r,  ^^Kri*"!  '^^^  '^ "  s»b. 

«»■  ShewiIIbeabfetoBa^f,S^Th  ^'^  appearing  in  this 
««tem.  which  lies  oubSda  ZT^^*"'/'"*'™"«i»«^"B«»"ty■• 
™*i<«>  in  that  no  d^Sl^li^""^  °i  Mcreditalle  verbal  con- 
•""•"dtoit  andtha^^\P~^'  "^  inteUigible  meaning  i. 
WW  licence     Acc^i'l?"'^^"?"^''  ?  "«'  ?^y  by  virtue  of  a^^i 

[  ObjeotiJ^ftl  jz??t^">  any  kwd  of  attribute  :    "  Snhieeti™  ^ 

'f  '«•  meaning  isCci*  1^^*"^^'^  ''*^  *«  oonvention. 
f^  may  unhanoXIl™  .^  *°  •"?*  °°'  whatever  worth  5 
fooL  "Real" Tthe  te™  «^".'?'*'*'*^  ^"^  »*>«  meaningie.i 
«i"  or  objectiv;    if       fttn.buted  to  an  appeaiance-any^T 

"ndt,^^^-^"  «^s«eed  with  a  certain  «Jp  of 
.,„ij-  ""'"«  oaan  sofaiected  to  certain  nm.i.i  X;_j.  w 


tomv;r;h^h°"rv"Sv'to„^  ■"  -  ^'""H'«  °'  -.nr-iv- 

upon  another,  anToi^wwih'^nS^v'beTt  "^S^'l^^ '^^-  «>»<» 
unities;  and  that  evolution  o^^ste  in  th!^°f  '"°"  '°  different 

^.^KiTg&r^^^^^^^^ 

tion'^*^^,;:  tSif*  e°rtsra:idT!..rtt"'^'«'  --^■ 

simply  the^^  of  ^hi^tirfhrn.  "5?  ,  '^  ^^'^i*^"^ 
of  the  "  I  >•  f^  one  ^V^i.  .f  y''5°l°8"'*'  o*"*'*  on  thel^ 
"  verbalism  "So^  ^^  '^  °*''«'  °*  *'"'  battery  of  life,  a^  thrt 
one  poh^t  th^^L^o',''!h^°^ry  '°P?'»nd"oemp£«Uon 
thrown  entirely  ou3Z  iLwI^r^*"  '^"^  '*«'  "  I  "  i" 
atimer  pnshed^he  empha^s  sTf^Hri^d^h  ""k"'"'-  "'  '""•  "•' 
-the   spiritual-the   thiT-i^iSdf^'^  ^^™''J«"";«-««' ideal 

I  "  of  the  universe  andfe^  d^&  ""I?*  0<?>*onnded   the 
—of  madness.  developed  a  philosophy  of  chimera 

Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Aliob  Gboit. 

THE  ANAKCaiST  AS  AN  ABCHIST 

To  be  the  latter,  one  muet^^  to  ™t^  rl  °~ ,'°  "°""«1  «tion. 
This,  in  my  miik  is  Si  tLt  hi.     *° '"'^bljih  one's  archism  socially 

the  iost  ..Xr'ail^hi'^L^°are^*'°f  r"""^  *"  '  ""^  '»»* 

and  PnrposetoimT^^rrehLruton^evi^'oVed's:*^  '"  ''"  '»«"" 

Anscm  OBon. 

THE  INNEB  VOICE 
To  the  Editor,  Thb  EootsT. 

an'^^  V;^^;^'^^  -^t  "y  lit.  of  men  guided  by 
Well,  ite  probatiro^^ ^of^  ^ ^!^^^ ^  <*»*•  ""P^*- 
enough  of  each  KniL^^t  "  "° S"**^^*""*  thereby,  if  it  only  haa 
oareTmoiTforl^  L^^  "  '?"'*°"''  "^  »»^  CroiwU 
hewasbro^?ur^XXd?d^r»„"  ",<'°"^'^?  '^th  thTlH 
and,  findi.;^hat^°e"co^d  do'^the  work'^^tter  T^^^'^'  "7^ ™' 
anybody  else  to  do  it  oroceeded  f!>  w  f  i,  ^5  '"°  *"*  ""^^  *"»* 
<«««Banl  of  the  idms  twl^  at  If^  '•'.°* '<!«»«  m  effect  in  entire 

top;-why.  then'tSoTfh^l^A.m^.'Xit' rh'""^  "  °"?''* 
^go«..  I  oan  understand  that.  «dZ  gW^?  ^T  '^'"*' 
readers  are  to  understand  it  UnV  ^ifkljf^J  -  "™  Eooist's 
qnite  dlfltomt :  ha^  a  L^'Jl'''^^  '^^.  i*  ^ 
simply  that  Bavard  w»a  ^  i,i„i,i„    TT^    ao  na  it.     M^  point  waa 

'     ^"■■*-  SrmrBN  T.  Btihotok. 


EDITORIAL. 

Letters,   &c 


inWed  for  the^  Editor  should  be 


^ent,  yieWs  a^Tl^,h'^'«^*«*  '<'  <«^n  """-ial  'EidS  of 
l^owaret^beex^t^™*'  'PI**™''"™  ^bich  experience  has 
I  ^^  i«  «n  idSd^Z^'"''"''ir°'  ^^  ?™"P     A  ■•  real  •• 

I  iZSir .  'ii^  appearance  i^w  ^i  !■.•  '  •"*  *''®  character  or 

M?''r^o'"S^^.^  X^  this  muoh-invoked  but  sterile 

£?•  «»»i«nedTttr™^  Objective  Beality  "  would  not  be?u! 

•wuiBokgy^    "  «>  tbo  very  necessary  8or«p.1,e.p   of  philo«,phio 

h"]??^- -^l2^-t£'/'^"  Han«r.  who  w^te'in  your 
^"ri« '""  '^''i^h  S^^^L^^f*^.  ^in«  the  interpretation. 

-wS"""'"'  will  ftS  lIX^     iJ?"  1°^  ""■"  ••«  I-nned 
nS«goi,tic  conZMt         ^^'^^  "»  "Pplying  for  him«Uf  a 
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*  TRUTH  AND  REALITY »' 


By  DoBA  Marsden 


II 


HAVING  defined  "  Real  "  it  remainfl  to  unravel 
"  Reality."  Definition  of  the  term  is  not 
possible :  what  is  possible  is  to  explain  it.  The  fact 
that  "  Reality  "  is  not  susceptible  to  definition  excludes 
it  from  the  category  of  philosophic  tenns.  Philosophy 
being  the  application  of  scientific  method  to  linguistic 
signs,  its  entire  business  is  with  definition.  Its  function 
is  to  "  realize  "  signs  by  attaching  to  each  an  exact 
meaning,  and  "  Reality "  being  intractable  to  such 
definition  its  use  is  not  in  place,  in  the  strenuous  atmo- 
sphere which  is  that  of  philosophy  proper  but  only  in 
the  pleasure-giving  one  of  the  Imaginary,  unhampered 
by  the  necessity  of  "  realization  "  and  definition.  That 
"reality"  and  "truth"  have  hitherto  occupied  the 
prominent  places  in  philosophy  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  has  been  conceived  and  served  in 
the  spirit  of  voluptuousness  rather  than  in  the  strenuous 

realizing  "  spirit  of  a  science  which  it  purports  to  be. 
"Reality"  and  "Truth"  have  a  place  in  genuine 
philosophy  similar  to  that  which  "  Centaurs  "  would 
TOupy  in  the  science  of  biology. 

But  however   little   these   terms   are   amenable   to 

aefinition  they  admit  readily  of  explanation,  and  it  is 

explanation  of  "  Reality's  "  origins  and  its  accretions 

of  associated  meaning  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

*        *        «        « 

We  have  already  laid  stress  on  the  observation  that 
"Wause  the  Apparent  includes  forms  of  Being  which 
'fe  not  "real"  (i.e.  not  classified  and  so  not  con- 
^ently  available  for  practical  use),  its  character  has 
"wn  belittled  by  those  utiUtarian  standards  of  value 
"■uch  the  sterner  necessities  of  life  have  made  para- 
^t.  To  the  appUcant  for  utility  the  Apparent 
'^orld  appears  dangerous— as  a  room  full  of  imlabelled 
ohemicals  would  appear  to  a  novice  in  chemistry ; 
"hereas  the  "  realized  "  section  of  the  Apparent  presents 
^y  such  appearances  as  are  duly  labelled  and  which 
I*"  patent  indication  of  such  appearance's  behaviour 
OM.    Between  these  two  sections — Realized  and 


Non-realiised — ^lies  the  fringe  of  hasty,  imtested,  im- 
perfect classifications  in  which  the  Doubtful  and 
Illusory  are  harboured  :  ^^appearances  in  which  super- 
ficial Ukenesses  have  led  to  classifications  as  to  use 
which,  in  the  event,_  have  been  proved  unjustifiable. 
The  animus  thus  engendered  from  the  ill-eiiects  of 
the  Illusory  has  come  both  popularly  and  philo- 
sophically to  be  directed  against  the  common  parent — 
the  Apparent :  this  latter  quite  absurdly  coming  tto 
be  regarded  as  limited  to  shams,  to  the  illusory  and 
mal-identifications  in  general,  although  it  includes  the 
rightly  classified  (i.e.  the  "  real  ")  equally  with  the  mal- 
classified  and  the  non-classified.  Thus  in  the  long 
run  the  genus  and  parent-stock  is  held  accountable  for 
all  those  featjircs  of  appearance  which  prove  hmtful 
in  practical  conduct,  and  so  is  held  in  antithetical 
relationship  to  the  species  which  favours  practical 
action — the  "  real." 

«        *        *        *     • 

It  is  not  however  wholly  on  account  of  the  ante- 
realized  and  therefore  non-utilitarian  character  of 
certain  appearances  that  Appearance  in  general  is 
depreciated,  but  rather  on  account  of  certain  char- 
acteristics which  are  common  to  all  experience,  "  Real  " 
and  "  Imaginary  "  aUke.  To  such  an  extent  has  this 
depreciation  gone  that  the  Apparent  has  become 
synonymous  with  the  Unworthy  and  Ufe  itself  is  depre- 
ciated in  favour  of  a  "  something  "  which  is  not  life 
but  death  and  which  is  euphemistically  called  the 
"  after-Ufe."  A  vague  "  Reality  "  is  accordingly  con- 
ceived which  is  accounted  the  antithesis  of  the  un- 
worthiness  which  is  attached  to  the  content  of  the 
sensual  life  and  its  panorama  of  Appearances  (i.e.  the 
External-  World).  The  term  is  considered  to  be  an 
anticipatory  one  for  a  state  of  Being  which  is  supposedly 
more  fundamental  than  the  Apparent :  actually  the 
Non-existent,  which  afterwards,  on  accoimt  of  its 
non-entity,  is  extolled  to  the  rank  of  the  supra-sensible 
and  of  a  form  of  Being  which,  is  free  from  the  limited 
and  decried  characteristics  of  the  Sensual  and  Apparent. 
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Reality  therefore  being  nominally  the  covering  term 
for  the  non-existent  it  is  very  far  from  having  any 
such  close  relation  to  the  "  real  "  as  its  formal  defini- 
tion as  the  "quality"  of  the  "real"  would  imply. 
'The  two  terms  "  real  "  and  "  Reality  "  are  very  near 
^to  being  the  expression  of  oppoaites  :  real — the  sign 
attached  to  a  thing  whose  potentialities  have  been 
proved  to  be  like  to  another's,  and  Reality — ^the  name 
of  a  nominal  "  something  "  which  has  never  yet  existed 
and  which,  should  "  it  "  ever  achieve  existence,  would 
become  degraded  into  Appearance  and  thereby  ceaae^ 

to  be  part  of  ReaUty. 

*  ♦        *        ♦        ♦ 

Although — ^apart  from  its  verbal  and  literary  forms — 
Reality  possesses  no  definite  meaning,  it  nevertheless 
possesses  a  vast  associated  one,  and  the  tracking  down 
of  these  associations  furnishes  the  explanation  as  to 
origin  which  has  to  take  the  place  of  definition. 

"  Reality  "  now  comprises  *11  the  vague  vast  hopes 
which  by  force  of  contrast  spring  from  the  disappointing 
aspects  of  Appearance  (i.e.  of  life)  and  this  associated 
meaning  is  vast  in  proportion  as  it  is  vague  :  as  is  the 
case  with  all  hopes.  A  verbal  image  will  expand 
readily  towards  the  infinite  sajpng  as  it  remains  vague 
and  indeterminate  :  in  fact  the  behaviour  of  verbal 
equivalents  is  comparable  in  this  respect  to  that  of 
gases  :  they  expand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree 
of  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  :  pressure  in 
this  case  being  Precision  of  Meaning. 
♦        •         •         • 

How  strongly  convinced  the  human  intelligence  has 
been  that  there  exist  aspects  of  appearances  for  the 
explanation  of  which  one  must  "  go  behind  "  Appear- 
ance is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  positive 
philosophy  save  egoism  which  does  not  advance  the 
postulate  that  there  exists  a  Non-Sensible  and  there- 
fore Non-existent  Reality.  Thi#  postulation  of  a 
patently  absurd  contradiction  is  considered  to  be  the 
only  conception  capable  of  accounting  for  the  char- 
acteristics affirmed  of  Appearance  but  which  never- 
theless are  not  of  it.  It  claims  to  be  a  necessity  of  the 
"  rational  "  mind,  which  requires  it  as  a  containing 
vessel  for  those  Progressive,  Permanent,  Homogeneous, 
Coherent,  Law-imbued  features  of  Appearance  which 
philosophy  has  failed  to  explain  and  has  been  unable 
to  square  with  its  version  of  Appearance.  Accordingly 
each  separate  philosophy  posits  in  one  form  or  another 
the  following  factors  as  necessary  to  any  explanation 
of  the  panorama  of  existence  : 

Firstly  :    Percipient   Minds  representing  the   living 
.    spectators    capable    of    apprehending    the    "  Show    of 
Things  "  and  further  capable  of  exploiting  their  nature 
but  powerless  to  alter  or  deflect  it. 

Secondly  :  Appearance,  i.e.  Things  Perceived,  which 
include  all  forms  apparent  to  the  Senses  whether 
Imaginary,  Illusory,  or  "  Real." 
~  Thirdly :  Reality — the  unknown  composite  factor 
"  X  "  which  Percipient  "  rational  "  Minds  conceive  as 
underlying  all  sense  appeairance  and  which  comprises 
Things-in -Themselves  and  is  the  "  very  "  nature  of 
things  themselves.  It  is  the  Law -imbued,  Coherent, 
Homogeneous,  Orderly,  Progressively-revealed  World- 
in-ItseU  which  is  behind  Sense-Appearance,  but  is  at 
no  time  sensibly  evident.  It  is  like  an  Atlas  whose 
shoulders  support  the  World  but  who  is  not  of  it. 

And  fourthly  :  There  is  the  Law -imbuing  Principle. 
This  Principle  underlies  the  underlying  Reality  itself  and 
imbues  it  with  its  nature  of  Progressive  Revelation, 
Permanence,  Coherence,  Homogeneity,  Law,  Order,  and 
the  rest.  This  underlying  principle  is  known  variously 
as  the  Spirit  of  Reason,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Divine 
Spirit,  the  Eternal  Verity,  but  more  picturesquely  and 
personally  and  more  appeaUngly  as  God. 

This  outline  which  is  common  to  all  thtf  pseudo- 
philosophic  "  Schemes  of  Things "  is  the  confused 
effect  resulting  from  the  non-apprehension  of  the  fact 
that  Being  and  Appearance  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  inference  involved  in  it  to  the  efltect  that  of  the 
four  factors  furnished,  the  last  two  do  not  belong  to 
the  Apparent  World,  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
failitre  to  recognize  the  Itaa^ptnary  as  much  an  integiraJ 


part  of  the  Apparent  World  as  the  "  Real  "  and  the 
Illusory.  Obviously,  God  and  Reality  are  both  Appear- 
ances— both  Sense-phenomena,  but  they  belong — their 
verbal  and  literary  forms  apart — to  the  Imaginary 
section  of  Appearances,  just  as  the  notion  that  they 
belong  to  a  supransensible  world  belongs  to  the  lUuaory. 
The  section  of  the  Apparent  in  which  they  have  no 
part  is  the  "  Real."  It  is  as  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  furnish  them  with  a  "  tally  "  (i.e.  to  lealice 
them)  a«  it  would  be  to  realize  for  instance  "  a  living 
Centaur."  This  is  by  no  means  tantamount  to  saying 
a  Centaur,  a  God,  or  "  Reality  "  can  never  be  realized  ; 
they  will  be  realized  when  the  egoistic  powers  which 
desire  them  grow  equal  to  the  task  :  a  quite  potdble 
evolution  if  once  these  shadowy  occupants  of  the 
Imagination  can  be  limited  to  "  forms,"  and  made 
sufficiently  definite  as  to  excite  a  purposive  desire  for 
their  realization.  These  instances  in  fact  afford  a  lair 
illiistration  of  how  the  "  Imaginary  "  World  grows  and 
becomes  the  "  Realized."  The  first  step  towards  the 
realization  of  the  Imaginary  is  the  limitation  of  its 
content  and  a  definition  of  its  form  from  that  which 
has  been  va^ely  desired  to  that  which  can  be  desired 
definitely,  and  towards  which  the  purposive  effort  of 
realization  can  be  definitely  set.  A  "  Centaur "  is 
an  imaginary  image  which  has  achieved  such 
definite  form  and,  given  the  desire  which  begets  the 
purpose,  the  actual  realization  of  a  "  Centaiu- "  does 
not  seem  a  whoUy  inconceivable  project  should  some 
experimenting  biologist  be  moved  to  undertake  it.  A 
Groid — a  modem  sort  of  God  that  is— is  not  limited 
and  definite  in  form  like  the  "  Centaiu'  "  ;  rather  it  is 
adorned  with  the  badge  of  the  Infinite  and  Limitless 
as  the  very  essence  of  its  nature.  This  notwithstanding, 
the  advance  from  "  ReaUty  "  to  a  "  Personaliised  God  " 
is  a  step  forward  in  the  realizing  process.  To  a  vague 
"  Reality  "  one  gives  neither  line  nor  feature :  it  is 
what  the  philosophers  pride  themselves  on  conceiving 
it  to  be — ^Non-sensible  :  it  lies  beyond  the  bounds  (rf 
sense ;  whereas  in  the  conception  of  "  God-as-a- 
person  "  the  senses  have  called  at  least  a  form,  and 
it  is  observable  that  the  efforts  of  great  religious  artists 
are  all  concerned  with  giving  features  to. that  fonn. 
Faster  than  the  philosophers  can  erase  them  the  aitists 
limn  them  in.  Two  artists  differing  as  much,  for 
instance,  as  do  the  authors  of  the  "  Book  of  Revela- 
tion "  and  "  Thus  spake  Zarathustra "  are  both 
engaged  on  the  same  enterprise  :  relieving  the  Godhe»d 
of  its  infinite  and  featureless  gharacter  in  exchange  for 
a  limited  form.  Both  are  bent  on  "  realizing "  it- 
Great  artists  are,  in  fact,  the  creators  of  every  great 
"New"  "realizing"  process.  Their  function  is  to 
fix  limits  upon  the  vague  and  undefined  forms  of  Ito 
Imaginary.  It  is  only  under  the  intenser  degnw  <» 
vision  that  new  visions  are  furnished  with  "''''•'[„ 
and  body,  and  the  "  fixing  "  of  the  New  "  original 
Appearance  necessarily  waits  iiulil  the  intense  liwi^ 
power  which  can  give  it  "  line  "  arrives.  "  Realizing 
scientists  wait  for  the  visionary  artist  to  give  them  the 
lead  in  "  New  "  things  :  in  established  things  they 
can  go  their  way  adequately  equipped  with  mete 
scrutinizing  «iergy  only.  ^ 

But  for  the  supplying  of  that  knowledge  of  WM 
and  Supermen  which  would  so  powerfully  affeet  to 
interpretation  of  biology  the  biolojpst,  for  instance,  mnw 
wait  for  the  artist  and  the  poet.  A  great  poet  MtW 
fact,  a  great  limiting  agency  who  is  able  to  ™vtt^ 
the  Finite  out  of  the  Infinite,  aid  it  is  as  such  tIM 
popular  respect  goes  out  to  him.  Even  the  am 
ordinary  of  men  will  be  sufficiently  interested  m  ^ 
New  Thing  "  as  to  be  prepared  to  tolerate  a  """"""J 
quacks  among  reputed  visionaries,  in  order  that  no  m^ 
be  in  no  danger  of  overlooking  the  genuine  ^ne  *^ 
.  he  amves.  It  is  because  he  may  perchance  be  w 
"Mwi  with  the  New  Thing"  that  the  R*»5'mer^ 
Mosaic-maker,  and  the  many  semi-lunatics  who  ei^^ 
the  popular  attention  are  given  a  respectful  and  P»^^ 
hearing.  Let  therefore  the  genius  arrive  wJ»?^*^  , 
limits  and  features  to  the  Godhead,  and  it  be«»?*%  » 
question  of  time  before  the  God  is  duly  .'*?{^^ 
It  was  freoMwe  a  certaia  rao«  couJd  foretell  their  jubbw" 


with  so  much  definiteness  that  in  course  of  time  he  duly 


The  abstraction  "  Reality  "  however — the  "  quality  " 
abstracted  from  all  form — being  the  least  developed 
and  finite,  belongs  to  the  most  inchaotio  section  of 
Imaginary'  appearance.  It  has  practically  no  sensible 
limitations,  it  is  the  furthest  removed  from  the  possibility 
of  definition  and  realization.  As  "  real  "  is  the  term 
applied  to  images  which  possess  the  maximum  of 
meaning,  "  reality  "  is  the  kind  of  Ijerm  applied  to  those 
which  possess  the  least. 

Reality,  along  with  other  "  Absolute  "  master-words, 
has  been  popularly  and  quite  penetratingly  recognized 
as  belonging  to   the  realm   of  the   "  Sublime."     The 
ascription  is  really  very  apt,  and  indicates  the  feature 
which  is  common  to  them  all — that  the  nature  of  the 
Sense-appearances  by  association  with  which  they  have 
come  into  Being  still  lies  "  beneath  the  threshold  "  of 
■jthe  understanding.     What  they  definitely  mean  is  still 
hidden  in  confusion.      These  Sense-appearances  which 
are  neither  completely  imknown  nor  yet  known  fail  to 
suggest  the  world   which  would  express  their  actual 
nature.    At  their  most  developed  end  they  are  just 
emerging  into  the  real,  the  definite  and  known,  and  at 
the  other  they  are  receding  into  the  vast  nebulous  form 
which  is  common  to  Sense-appearance  in  its  embryonic 
stage.    It  is  this  vast-seeming  nebulous  condition  which 
i3  aptly    labelled    the    "  Sublime."     The    featureless, 
fonnless,  infinite   "  Absolute  "  something,  still  hovers 
on  the  brink  of  the  understanding,  only  one  degree 
removed  from  nothingness.     Inasmuch  as  it  is  unknown 
(i.e.  partially  known),  it  produces  the  thick  impene- 
trable effect  like  that  produced  by  a  cold  in  the  head  : 
a  sensation  of  being  blockaded  ; »  of  powerlessness  ;   and 
iiasmuch  as  it  is  known  this  thick  black  nucleus  of  the 
unkno^vn  is  lit  up  by  radiating  streaks  cast  by  associated 
identities,  the  gloom  of  confusion  throwing  these  brief 
tkshes  of  'apprehension  into  greater  relief.     Because  it 
is  unknown  it  creates.the  awe  and  fear  which  is  attached 
to  the  unfamiliar  and  because  it  is  in  part  known  (i.e. 
wnsed)  it  inspires  the  hope  of  being  known  in  full. 
I.e.  realized  and  defined.     It  is  in  relation  to  this  con- 
fused area  of  the  apparent  world  that  the  conception 
of  Reality  and  its  kind  are  provided  with  a  function. 
Throughout  philosophic  history  such  terms  have  served 
M  stockpots  for  the  reception  of  all  those  errors  and 
riddles  which  have  sprung  from  failure  to  apprehend 
appearances   and   from   the   resulting  inadequate   ter- 
minology.   The  puzzling  aspects  of  appearance  which 
philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  unravel  into  know- 
ledge have  been  used  to  fill  up  the  content  of  "  Reality  " 
>nd  the  rest.     In  which  process  they  have  suffered  a 
Mtamorphosis  :    flung  in  as  the  involved  problems  of 
w  Apparent,  they  have  emerged  as  dogmatic  assump- 
tions about  the  super^appargnt. 


^t  most  satisfying  method  of  finding  out  what 
Keality  "  purports  to  mean  is  to  observe  it  here,  at 
'^.P?™''  of  inception  among  the  aspects  of  appearances 
*Mch  produce  dissatisfaction  without  furnifdiing  a 
^y  explanation  as  to  why  they  dissati^.  The 
•PPwent  has  been  populariy  (i.e.  philosophically) 
^f*Pted  as  signifying  Things  of  the  Moment,  the 
"Mfflent,  Disparate,  the  Incoherent  divoreed  from  all 
^rand  law  ;  and  to  Reality  is  assigned  the  function 
jMibodying  the  opposites— the  Progressive,  the 
f*™»nent  and  the  rest— of  these  dissatisfying  attributes. 
^  n«  examine  them.     A  very  little  attention  vrill  serve 

S^e  fh  °"*  °*  **"•  "  8"*»'i™o  "  i»8ion  ^i  Appearance 
lie  A  ^'"i-oonacioua)  into  the  plainly  apparent 
^^e  real  and  the  known).  The  dissatisfaction  with 
]j^^of  the  Moment  and  regard  for  Progressive 
jjr™^on  are  easily  explainable  without  having 
^^  to  contradictions  and  absurdities.  It  is  the 
i«  iS^i,  *"*^  ™°*''  *'^'^°^*8  characteristic  observable 
1^  nnwil**  *°  •*  •li'»  "  is  to  poaaeoa  Hus  possibility 
verhS  f  *"'^  '  8™'*'8  "  »  oaiy  anottor,  a  different 
»orid  (rf  a"  *"'^^°**Nt  the  fact  that  the  content  «rf  our 
™  Appearance  develops  and  ohaoges.    The  more 


instinct  with  life  a  living  unit,  the  more  it  is  empowered 
to  change  its  present  World  into  a  fuller  and  more 
definite  world.  ) 

To  be  dissatisfied  with  the  "  Thing  of  the  Moment " 
is  merely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present  moment 
in  comparison  with  a  moment  in  the  future  which  is 
hoped  for.  It  is  the  obverse  side  of  the  high  regard 
we  have  for  the  Progressive  Revelation  of  "  Things." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "  Things  "  either  of  the  present 
moment  or  of  the  hoped  for  one  of  the  future  are  the 
powerless  factors  in  the  situation.  The  "  Things " 
which  make  our  Worlds  are  the  inverted  expression 
of  each  individual  power  of  life,  so  that  to  despise  the 
Moment  and  its  Thmgs  is  to  despise  our  existent  selves  : 
just  as  to  be  wholly  content  with  the  Moment  is  to. 
be  wholly  content  with  such  powers  as  w©  already 
possess.  In  no  case  are  the  Things  anything  other  than 
a  reflection  of  ourselves  and  of  our  potentialities,  as  the 
difference  between  our  Worids — all  contemporary  with 
each  other — shows.  The  appearances  which  "  are  " 
to  the  man  are  not  those  which  "are"  to  the 
amoeba.  The  world  of  an  infant  is  different  from 
that  which  the  world  of  the  same  ego  will  be  when 
grown  niore  powerful.  The  complex  world  of  the 
scientist  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  untrained  mind, 
nor  is  the  world  of  the  scientist  of  a  comparatively  few 
years  ago  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  scientists  of  to-day. 
The  scientific  appearance,  for  instance,  of  the  four 
"  elements  " — air,  earth,  fire,  and  water — of  a  com- 
•  paratively  short  time  ago  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  to-day,  because  the  powers  of  seeing  and 
other  modes  of  feeling  among  scientists  to-day  have 
been  increased  by  the  creation  of  sense  -  assisting 
instruments.  So,  too,  is  the  world  of  the  man  of  , 
imaginative  genius  different  from  the  ordinary  man's, 
and  again  from  the  scientist's. 

And  nothing  can  shake  men's  conviction  that  New 
Worlds  are  to  be  won  by  means  of  a  voluntary  desire 
set  towards  their  creation ;  the  modem  "  strenuous 
life  "  is  the  average  man's  application  of  this  conviction 
to  his  daily  affairs.  Of  the  two  main  ways  along  which 
development  of  the  New  Appearance  must  come  we 
can  ordinarily  detect  the  influence  of  only  one.  The 
"  New  Thing  "  may  be  arrived  at  by  submitting  the 
old  apjiearances  to  closer  and  more  sustained  observa- 
tion. The  more  intimate  attention  which  the  use  of 
sense-assisting  instruments  makes  possible,  reveals 
"  new "  hitherto  neglected  features,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  these  new  identities  and  new  differences  in 
old  appearances  makes  them  correspondingly  more 
submissive  in  "  use."  This  closer  attention  evidenced 
by  way  of  existent  modes  of  feeling  :  this  more  minute 
notice  given  to  obvious  "  Things,"  is  the  great  avenue 
of  achievement  along  which  modem  progress — which 
is  mainly  scientific  progress — advances.  Tlie  incentive 
offered  to  the  strenuous  worker — apart  from  the  almost 
incredibly  fiiie  and  complex  spectacle  which  his  efforts  "^ 
produce — ^is  an  ever- increasing  knowledge  of  "  Things  " 
as  ifegards  their  "  use."  A  career  of  most  gratifying 
"  usefulness  "  is  thus  open  to  men  who  need  to  possess 
no  more  specific  marks  of  distinction  than  a  meticulous 
carefulnese  and  power  of  attention. 


The  more  elemental  way  of  enlarging  Worlds  is  by 
means  of  an  aooession  of  power'  to  the  egoistic  unit 
existent  behind  all  senae-oigans.  Sense-organs  are 
merely  the  specialized  channels  along  which  this  unit — 
the  creator  of  all  phenomena  which  the  organs  sense- 
operate.  Of  this  way  of  development  of  External 
Worlds  there  is  naturally  much  less  evidence  :  since 
growth  on  such  a  scale  would  mean  the  development 
of  a  new  sense.  Such  enormous  ^oistic  growth  as 
would  lead  to  a  flow  of  power  to  the  .fxistent  senses 
which  these  could  not  accommodate,  and  which  neoes- 
sitate  tJie  calling  into  being  of  a  new  channel  of  sense, 
is  the  worfc  of  ages.  Yet  such  must  have  been  the 
manner  of  evolution  of  such  senses  as  those  of  sight 
and  hearing.  But  for  justification  of  a  faith  in  the 
evolution  of  a  new  sense  there  are  as  good  grounds  as 
there  are  for  the  expectation  that  tjie  body  of  "  Identi- 
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ficatioiw  as  to  function  "  which  we  call  the  "  Science 
of  the  Real  "  will  grow.  What  this  new  sense  may  be, 
unless  it  is  the  so-called  "  psychic  "  one  :  that  of  sense 
eye,  ear,  and  the  rest — turned  inward,  to  the  end  of 
creating  the  intimate  awareness  of  living  which  we  call 
self-consciousness.  It  is  to  this  that  the  efforts  of 
great  poets,  artists,  dramatists,  and  philo8oi)her8  are 
turned,  inasmuch  as  they  »re  bent  on  the  realization 
of  all  the  fleeting  elusive  images  which  make  up  the 
play  of  self-consciousness. 


The  faith  in  the  potentialities  of  the  future  leads  to 
a  quite  comprehensible  depreciation  of  the  actual  and 
a  belittling  of  the  present.  What  this  faith  is  also  at 
the  root  of — though  quite  absurdly — is  the  belittling 
of  Sense-appearance  in  favour  of  a  non-sensible  Reality. 
For  even  the  wonderful  Worlds  of  the  future  will  neces- 
sarily be  of  the  World  of  Sense  :  since  there  can  "  be  " 
no  other  Worlds.  Even  the  present  expectations  of 
this  future  are  already  appearances  even  though  only 
imaginary  ones.  Inasmuch  as  they  "  are  "  at  all,  they 
are  obvious  to  sense.  To  postulate  a  Reality  which  is 
behind  or  beyond  sensible  apprehension  is  to  be  the 
victim  of  a  verbal  illusion.  A  supra^sensible  "  any- 
thing "  is  a  contradiction.  All  that  which  "  is,"  is 
sensed.  There  is  no  "  Reality  "  outside  the  realm  of 
sense,  lying  "  there  "  ready-made  until  such  time  as 
sense-apprehension  can  gnaw  its  way  towards  it.  There  . 
is  only  the  actual  sensing  Life  which  throws  out  new 
appearances  from  itself  as  its  powers  grow,  and  which 
creates  all  the  things  which  are  and  will  create  all  those 
that  ever  will  be  in  the  future,  no  matter  how  great 
and  wonderful  and  radiant. 


The  despising  of  the  World  of  Sense  in  favour  of 
Reality  is  the  despising  of  Being  in  favour  of  non-entity. 
To  encourage  a  distaste  for  "  this  "  world  in  favour  of 
some  "  other  "  non-sensible  world  is  to  encourage  the 
distaste  for  life  itself  :  a  phenomenon  which  Nietzsche 
has  christened  Nihilism  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  partly  to 
furnish  "  other  worldhness "  with  an  antidote  that 
religionists  have  become  the  warmest  advocates  of  a 
"  spiritual  "  Reality.  If  some  element  of  strenuousness 
is  to  be  maintained  in  the  conduct  of  "  this  "  life,  the 
positive  character  which  their  otherworldly  creed 
would  abstract  from  it  must  be  placed  somewhere  : 
and  they  have  no  logical  scruples  to  deter  them  from 
attaching  it  to  ReaUty.  Hence  Reality — the  poetic 
symbol  for  non-entity — by  a  euphemism  is  made  the 
emblem  of  the  "  Spiritual,"  which  in  the  religious  con- 
text signifies  the  non-sensible.  And  in  some  degree 
the  device  counteracts  the  paralysing  influence  which 
"Inevitably  Sows  from  attempts  to  deprive  the  World 
ol  Sense — where  all  achievement  must  take  place — 
of  an  accredited  value. 


How  entirely  related  to  the  phenomenon  of  expanding 
egoistic  power  is  respect  for  "  Progressive  Revelation 
in  Things  "  is  illustrated  by  the  readiness  with  which 
it  is  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  Stationary  and  Permit 
nent  when  circumstances  indicate  this  as  the  more 
reasonably  desirable.  Failing  the  best  the  second  best 
is  extolled  :  in  fact  the  two — Progress  and  Permanence 
— are  coupled  together  and  attributed  to  Reality  as 
though  no  opposing  signification  existed  between  them. 
The  Appearance  of  the  Moment  may  be  despiBed  as 
the  Limit  of  the  Actual,  when  there  are  strong  in- 
dications that  change  will  mean  augmentation  of  the 
richness  of  Appearance.  Devotion  to  Progress  lasts 
only  so  long  ats  it  suits  the  occasion  :  only  when  it  means 
change  in  the  augmenting  direction  does  it  win  tribute. 
Only  then  is  there  no  call  for  Permanence.  But  because 
living  powers  are  as  liable  to  decline  as  to  increase  it 
is  to  be  considered  a  safe  compromise — failing  the 
aforesaid  strong  evidence  indicative  of  Progress-— ii  tJbey 


will  but  remain  Stationary.  The  seeming  stationarinees 
of  powers  being  the  pre-condition  of  the*  Permanence 
of  Things,  there  has  always  been  a  fervent  devotion 
to  the  Permanent  ap  against  the  Fleeting  Shows  of 
Appearance,  while  latterly,  with  the  swift  increase  in 
the  scientific  realm  of  power  to  reduce  appearance  to 
ever  more  and  more  simplified  forms,  and  failing  any 
apparent  and  corresponding  increase  in  power  in  the 
vital  constructive  sense,  an  almost  anguished  note  hag 
crept  into  the  cry  Jfor  that  "  Something  "—that 
"  Reality  " — which  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  shall  be 
in  the  end  :  for  the  Permanent,  the  Abiding,  and  the 
Changeless. 


Whether  powers  are  ever  actually  stationary— even 
for  a  brief  space — is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  Onr 
powers  being  what  the^  are,  they  seem  stationary,  and 
accordingly  for  practical  purposes  they  are.  A  closer 
attention  may,  of  course,  make  it  apparent  that,  almost 
imperceptible  as  change  ifl  whether  towards-  decline 
or  augmentation,  it  nevertheless  is.  But  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  advantages  of  the  seemingly  Permanent 
this  would  have  no  relevance. 

These  advantages  weigh  considerably  even  when 
compared  with  the  more  flattering  tributes  to  powers 
which  the  achievements  of  Progress  offer.  Failing  this 
slowness  of  change  in  living  power  the  intimate 
"  becoming  familiar  with  "  the  character  of  Things 
which  is  implied  in  realization  would  be  impossible. 
Repetition  is  the  sturdy  basis  which  knowledge  requires. 
While  respect  for  Progress  is  respect  for  the  merely 
faith-sustained  and  not  yet  realissed  future,  respect 
for  Permanence  is  respect  for  and  contentment  with 
the  achieved  and  realized.  It  pays  full  dues  to  the 
advantages  of  the  assured  and  useful,  and  the  being 
able  to  know  in  advance  our  potentialities  in  relation 
to  things.  Realization  is  to  acquire  assuredness  as  to 
repetitions  of  behaviour  under  gjven  treatment.  To 
find  such  repetitions  fail  would  come  with  the  sensation 
of  a  most  disconcerting  shock  :  in  fa«t  happening  during 
the  normal  possession  of  our  powers  it  would  lead  one 
to  say  that  "the  world  had  gone  wrong."  Occurring 
during  a  period  when  powers  are  failing — as  in  old  age 
or  in  the  course  of  a  devitalizing  disease— such  failures 
would  be  accurately  assessed  in  the  disappointed 
judgment  that  "  We  are  going  the  wrong  way : " 
meaning  thereby  that  our  power  to  see,  hear,  walk,  tali, 
'to  feel,  to  sense,  to  live,  to  be,  is  dwindling  and  our 
universe  crumbling  into  decay.  To  keep  our  status 
we  must  be  able  to  do,  if  not  a  little  more  at  least  as 
much  as  we  were  able  to  do  yesterday  in  every  sphere 
of  sense-activity.  The  assigning  of  too  great  a  dUfierwioe 
because  of  the  ability  to  record  and  preserve  results 
to  isuch  powers  as  walking  and  talking  and  such  po*^ 
as  are  involved  in  the  advancement  of  Science  and  the 
Arts  has  imputed  to  things  a  steadiness  of  character 
which  actually  only  belongs  to  the  ego  which  has 
achieved  them. 

The  fact  that  the  growth  in  our  powers  is  so  ^w  as 
to  be  almost  impereeptible,  offers  compensation  to 
beings  who  are  impelled  forward  by  a  dynamic  uige, 
in  the  related  fact  that  more  of  oneself  can  be  put  into 
the  enjoyment  of  things  which  are  fixed  and  8tationaiy| 
Hence  the  readiness  to  become  attached  to  "  Th"'^ 
themselves  :  an  attachment  which  results  in  an  etfort 
to  retain  them  permanent  and  unchanged.  Individuals 
in  whom  the  voluptuous,  restful  and  comfortable  ete^nv 
predominates,  possess  lie  instinct  for  that  saMsfaotJo 
in  things  which  is  attained  by  pausing  upon  them :  »y 
making  haste  but  slowly  to  develop  one  image  mi 
another.  The  transient  and  too  purposeful  a<^"*^ 
tance  with  achieved  images  which  the  strenuous  m 
of  "  finding  real "  encourages,  is  sufficient  ""'yj^^ 
recognition  of  those  of  their  features  which  are  n«*°TS 
to  effect  the  desired  identifications.  It  ib  »«  "^ 
to  allow  of  that  revelling  in  an  image  ^here^  .  ^^ 
creator  becomes  bound  in  an  attachment  to  n'^,,"^^ 
The  itch  for  Progress  and  the  "  New  Thing  inou^ 
a  speediog-up  of  the  panoiama  of  Appea»"<*' 
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though  in  this  there  is  the  pleasure  which  comes  of 
swift  succession — a  sensation  which  can  be  enjoyed  in 
itself— and  the  pleasure  of  the  New  and  hitherto  Un- 
realized, it  is  the  kind  which  is  bom  of  the  swift  alterna- 
tion of  effort  and  achievement ;  whereas  in  voluptuous 
enjoyment  the  pleasure  is  that  of  achievement  unfretted 
by  the  strain  of  effort.  The  voluptuary  in  the  popular 
and  discredited  sense  is  the  person  who  lives  only  to 
enjoy  such  moments.  He  is  a  degenerate,  not  because 
he  enjoys  them  but  because  giving  to  their  pursuit  an 
undue  amount  of  energy  he  has  little  left  for  the 
strenuous  activity  out  of  which  are  bom  the  very  images 
whieh  he  desires  but  fails  to  find.  Philosophy  has  in 
the  main  been  given  it«  decisive  features  by  minds  of 
the  voluptuous  cast  :  by  men  who  were  fitted  for  the 
pleasures  of  religion  but  not  for  the  strain  of  Science. 
Hence  the  misfortunes  of  philosophy  as  a  science. 
Philosophers  have  revelled  in  the  sensation — steadied 
only  by  mere  words — of  imaginary  images  which  they 
have  been  unable  to  reproduce  :  i.e.  to  defme  a  philosophy 
whieh  could  have  an  appeal  beyond  the  confines  of  a 
more  coterie  would  have  to  be  subjected  to  as  rigorous 
a  •  realizing "  discipline  as  any  othet  science.  The 
Scientist  on  the  other  hand — the  strenuous  peroeiver — 
is  the  Puritan.  He  limits  himself  to  the  joy  of  achieve- 
ments without  taking  pause  for  the  enjoyment — the 
revelling  in  that  which  he  produces.  The  great  artist 
would  be  the  Mind  which  could  achieve  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  two — imaging  and  realizing :  such  a 
Mind  as  would  be  able  to  apprehend  the  new  vision 
so  clearly  that  he  could  recreate  and  reproduce  it  with 
precision. 


The  desire  to  find  a  fixed  character  in  things  is  really 
the  inverted  expression  of  a  hope  that  our  powers  will 
not  recede.  It  is  not  Permanence  and  Changelessness 
in  images  that  men  want ;  the  hope  which  expresses 
itself  as  a  belief  in  a  "  Reality  "  in  the  External  World 
which  is  Permanent,  is  the  expression  in  an  inverted 
form  of  the  desire  for  the  perpetuation  of  ourselves. 
We  have  no  interest  in  the  Permanence  of  a  non-sensible 
"  Beality  "  provided  that  we  can  be  a  little  more  assumed 
as  to  the  continuance  of  our  own  existence.  Given  that, 
however,  the  permanence  of  the  World  would  follow 
M  a  necessary  corollary.  The  hope  of  immortality  is 
that  we  shall  continue  to  "  be  "  :  that  we  shall  continue 
to  feel,  to  sense,  that  is.  Whether'  we  shall,  is,  up  to 
the  present,  a  mystery.  On  the  one  hand  we,  as 
spectators,  have  to  confess  that  as  far  as  the  capacities 
of  our  senses  give  us  any  indication,  f^e  dead  are  not 
we  "  reaUy."  The  only  kind  of  sensible  apprehension 
TO  can  obtain  of  them  belong  to  the  Imaginary  World 
—in  dreams  of  various  sorts  :  in  unrealized  forms  tiiat  is. 
fl>»t  is  one  side  of  the  question  :  of  the  other  side 
r*  „  8^  offers  a  blank.  Whetiier  the  ones  who  are 
'  f^Uy  '  dead  to  us  are  themselves  dead,  i.e.  in- 
capable of  achieving  any  seiise-impressions  for  them- 
*'v^  :  no  one  can  say.  We  can  acquire  no  sense-data 
«n  the  matt«r.  If  the  dead  continue  to  "be,"  their 
powers  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  making  themselves 
mdent  to  us,  or  their  desires  are  not  in  that  direction. 
^.lor  the  "  supra-sensible  "  existence  of  the  "  dead," 
«  IS  a  contradiction  in  terms.     If  the  "  dead  "  "  are," 

only  to  themselves  and  their  kind,  they  are  as  far 
removed  from  "  Absolute  Reality  "  as  the  living  :  they 
"m    I    "^  ^^^  world  of  sense  :    in  the  world,  of  the 

merely  Apparent."  The  words  are  unable  to  carry 
«y  other  meaning. 

*         «         *         • 

-J¥  farther  characteristics  of  the  Apparent  World 
am»  P'"'°»ophy  cannot  square  with  the  limitation  of 
j^ranoe  are  its  Coherence  and  Homogeneity  :  its 
Beat^  Oi^er  Appearance  being  disparate  and  fr»g- 
"^*|y.  living  its  moment  and  no  more,  it  is  im- 
JJ^oie—they  hold— that  it  should  be  able  to  epdow  the 
whinh  ^r  ^^®  coherent  and  homogeneous  character 
of  ^  ' .  I'ossesses.  Doubtless  it  is  ttie  ghostly  claims 
l^neaiity  already  grown  to  large  dimensions  which 
"ispired  this  least  suooearful  attempt  to  create 


difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  Apparent.  A  straight- 
forward observing  of  what  the  so-called  coherence  and 
homogeneity  of  appearance  really  refer  to  would  make 
it  clear  that  they  could  be  explained  without  having 
recourse  to  "Absolutes"  and  "  Unknowables."  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  know  how  the  stream  of  phenomena 
could  possibly  have  been  regarded  as  disparate.  Ex- 
perience— which  is  the  entire  stream  of  appearance  and 
which  therefore  includes  the  images  of  identifications 
as  well  as  the  images  themselves — knows  nothing  of 
any  leaps  :  gaps  in  it  are  impossible.  A  word  may 
attempt  to  express  a  gap  in  experience,  but  what  is 
effected  is  limited  to  the  word  only  :  so  that  this  in 
itself  becomes  the  link  between  that  which  the  mind 
vaguely  knows  and  seeks,  to  know  more  of  by  aid  of 
verbal  expression  and  the  main  body  of  images  which  is 
wholly  familiar.  Appearance  is  the  product  of  the  ego 
to  which  it  appears  and  is  a  growth  :  the  ego's  efflores-  - 
cenoe,  and  this  single  fact  that  the  External  World 
grows,  should  have  been  a  sufficient  deterrent  against 
any  assumption  that  appearance  could  be  incoherent 
and  disparate.  Being  a  growth  it  could  not  be.  Its 
images  branch  out  of  one  another  as  the  parts  of  a  plant 
do.  There  can  be  produced  no  detached  and  unrelated 
feature  of  experience  any  more  than  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  can  be  produced  in  detachment.  Images,  like 
plants,  sprout.  The  content  of  the  External  World 
is  increased  after  the  vital  manner  of  accretion.  A 
gardener  has  no  trouble  in  explaining  to  himself  why  the 
growth  which  sprihgs  from  a  seed  is  homogeneous  in 
all  its  parts  or  why  the  whole  growth  springing  from  the 
vital  impulse  of  the  seed  should  be  coherent  :  all  its 
parts  consisting  in  one  related  whole  :  and  there  is  as 
little  mystery  in  the  fact  of  the  coherence  of  our  worlds. 
Each  Mind's  world  is  specifically  its  own.  What  is 
considered  to  be  other  Blind's  worlds  is  only  a  hasty 
misnomer.  Everything  we  feel  and  know  is  of  our  own 
world  and  of  none  other's  :  the  feeling  and  knowing 
of  any  appearance  however  "  new "  means  that  toe 
have  evolved  a  new  growth.  Nothing  can  be  felt  or 
known  without  becoming  thereby  specifically  and  limit- 
edly  our  own. 

*        *        *        * 

So  too  with  the  Order  evident  in  the  Perceived  World  : 
the  application  of  Law.  The  soil  out  of  which  appear- 
ance springs  is  desire  and  development  in  the  directions 
which  desire  seems  Orderly  :  it  is  what  we  mean  by 
"  Order."  In  the  making  of  Worlds,  there  is  first 
Desire  and  afterwards  Creation.  Accordingly,  Desire 
first  lays  down  the  Unes  upon  which  the  more  finished 
Creation  (i.e.  achievement)  will  afterwards  be  built. 
And  because  those  images  which  most  serve  the  interests 
of  the  peroeiver  are  desired  most  they  secure  precedence 
of  attention  and  consequently  grow  most.  That  the 
Progressive  Revelation  of  the  World  of  Things  should 
reveal  purpose  is  inevitable  :  the  purposes  it  shows  are^ 
those  with  which  it  is  invested  by  the  Mind  which 
pereeives  them.  The  fixed  relationships  which  we  call 
Universal  Law  are  just  as  "  fixed  "  and  as  "  universal  " 
— so  much  and  no  more — as  the  powers  of  the  minds 
which  "  frame "  them.  These  powers  change  slowly 
— imperceptibly  almost — but  they  do  change,  and  the 
fixed  relationships  and  universal  laws  which  are  but 
their  inverted  expression  change  with  them. 
(To  be  amtinued.) 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST  AS 
A  YOUNG  MAN 

By  Jahxs  Joyce 

CHAPTER  V  {continued) 

THE  entrance  hall  was  crowded  and  loud  with 
talk.  On  a  table  near  the  door  were  two  photo- 
graphs in  frames  and  between  them  a  long  roll 
of  paper  bearing  an  irregular  tail  of  signatures. 
MacCann  went  briskly  to  and  fro  among  the  students, 
talking  rapidly,  answering  rebuffs,  and  leading  one  after 
another  to  the  table.  In  the  inner  ha.ll  the  dean  of 
studies  stood  talking  to  a  young  professor,  stroking  his 
chin  gravely  and  nodding  his  head. 

Stephen,  checked  by  the  crowd  at  the  door,  halted 
irresolutely.  From  under  the  wide  falling  leaf  of  a  soft 
hat  Cranly's  dark  eyes  were  watching  him. 

— Have  you  signed  ? — Stephen  asked. 

Cranly  closed  his  long,  thin-lipped  mouth,  communed 
with  himself  an  instant,  and  answered : 

— Ego  habeo. — 

—What  is  it  for  ?— 

—Quod?— 

—What  is  it  for  ?— 

Cranly  turned  his  pale  face  to  Stephen  and  said 
blandly  and  bitterly  : 

— Per  pax  universalis. — 

Stephen  pointed  to  the  Tsar's  photograph  and  said  : 

— He  has  the  face  of  a  besotted  Christ. — 

The  scorn  and  anger  in  his  voice  brought  Cranly's 
eyes  back  from  a  calm  survey  of  the  walls  of  the  hall. 

— Are  you  annoyed  ? — he  asked. 

— ^No — answered  Stephen. 

— Are  you  in  bad  humour  ? — 

—No.— 

— Credo  ut  vos  sanguinariiis  mendax  estis — scud  Cranly 
— 9»ia  fades  vostra  monstrat  vivos  in  damno  malo  humor e 
estis. — 

Moynihan,  on  his  way  to  the  table,  said  in  Stephen's 
ear  : 

— ^MacCami  is  in  tip-top  form.  Ready  to  shed  the 
last  drop.  Brand-new  world.  No  stimulants  and  votes 
for  the  bitches. — 

Stephen  smiled  at  the  manner  of  thk  confidence  and, 
when  Moynihan  had  passed,  turned  again  to  meet 
Cranly's  eyes. 

-Perhaps  you  can  tell  me— he  said— why  he  pours 
his  soul  so  freely  into  my  ear.     Can  you  ? — 

A  dull  scowl  appeared  on  Cranly's  forehead.  He 
stared  at  the  table  where  Moynihan  had  bent  to  write 
his  name  on  the  roll ;  and  then  said  flatly  : 

* — A  sugar  !* — 

—Quis  est  in  malo  Aawiore— said  SteiAen— «oo  ant 

vos  ? — 

(>anly  did  not  take  up  the  taunt.  He  brooded  sourly 
on  his  judgment  and  repeated  with  the  same  flat  force  : 

—A  flaming  bloody  sugar,  that's  what  he  is  !— 

It  was  his  epitaph  for  aU  dead  friendships,  and  SteiAen 
wondered  whether  it  would  ever  be  spoken  in  the  same 
tone  over  his  memory.  The  heavy,  lumpish  phraae 
sank  stowly  out  of  hearing  like  a  stone  through  a  qua«- 
nure.  Stephen  saw  it  sink  as  he  had  seen  many  another 
feehng  its  heaviness  depress  his  heart.  Cranly's  speech' 
unlike  that  of  Davm,  had  neither  rare  phrases  of  Eliza,- 
bethan  English  nor  quamtly  turned  versions  of  Irish 
idioms.  Its  drawl  was  an  echo  of  the  quays  of  Dublin 
given  back  by  a  bleak,  decaying  seaport,  its  energy  an 
echo  of  the  sacred  eloquence  of  Dublin  given  back  flatly 
by  a  WKkk>w  pulpit.  -^ 

Th«  ^vy  scowl  faded  from  Cranly's  face  as  MacCann 
marched  brwkly  towards  them  from  the  other  side  of 
the  haU. 

— Here  you  are  ! — said  MacCann  choeriJy. 

— Here  I  am  ! — said  Stephen. 

—Late  as  urnul.  Can  you  not  combine  the  progres- 
sive tendency  with  a  respect  for  punctuality  ? 


—That  question  is  out  of  order— said  Stephen  — N,« 
business. —  "      '" 

His  smiling  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  8ilvel^wrapped  tabW 
of  milk  chocolate  which  peeped  out  of  the  propaBandiid^ 
breast-pocket.  A  little  ring  of  listenere  closwi  Zn,! 
to  hear  the  war  of  wits.  A  lean  student  with  olive  skin 
and  lank,  black  hair  thrust  his  face  between  the  two 
glancing  from  one  to  the  othej;  at  each  phrase  and  seem 
mg  to  try  to  catch  each  flying  phrase  in  his  open  moist 
mouth.  Cranly  took  a  smaU  grey  hand-ball  from  his 
pocket  and  began  to  examine  it  closely,  tuming  it  ovw 
and  over.  " 

— ^Next  business  ? — said  MacCann. — Horn  ! 

He  gave  a  loud  cough  of  laughter,  smiled  broadly  and 
tugged  twice  at  the  straw-coloured  goatee  which  hu  " 
from  his  blunt  chin. 

—The  next  business  is  to  sign  the  testimonial.— 

—Will  you  pay  me  anything  if  I  sign  ?— asked 
Stephen. 

— I  thought  you  were  an  idealist— said  MacCann. 

The  gipsy-Uke  student  looked  about  him  and  addressed 
the  onlookers  in  an  indistinct,  bleatidpvoice. 

—-By  hell,  that's  a  queer  notion.  I  consider  tbt 
notion  to  be  a  mercenary  notion. — 

His  voice  faded  into  silence.  No  heed  was  paid  to 
his  words.  He  turned  his  olive  face,  equine  in  expression, 
towards  Stephen,  inviting  him  to  speak  again. 

MacCann  began  to  speak  with  fluent  energy  of  the 
Tsar's  rescript,  of  Stead,  of  general  disarmament, 
arbitration  in  cases  of  international  disputes,  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  of  the  new  humanity  and  the  new 
gospel  of  life  which  would  make  it  the  business  of  the 
community  to  secure  as  cheaply  as  possible  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  number. 

The  gipsy  student  responded  to  tiie  close  of  the  period 
by  crying: 

— ^Three  cheers  for  universal  brotherhood  ! — 

— Go  on,  Temple — said  a  stout,  ruddy  student  near 
him. — ^I'll  stand  you  a  pint  after. — 

— I'm  a  believer  in  universal  brotherhood— said 
Temple,  glancing  about  him  out  of  his  dark,  oval  eyes.- 
Marx  is  only  a  bloody  cod. — 

Cranly  grip^ped  his  arm  tightly  to  check  his  t»ngne, 
smiling  uneasily,  and  repeated  : 

— Easy,  easy,  easy  ! — 

Temple  struggled  to  free  his  arm,  but  continued,  his 
month'  flecked  by  a  thin  foam  : 

— Socialism  was  founded  by  an  Irishman,  and  the 
first  man  in  Europe  who  preached  the  freedom  of  thought 
was  Collins.  Two  hun<h%d  years  ago.  He  denonnced 
priestcraft,  the  philosopher  of  Middlesex.  Three  cheers 
for  John  Anthony  Collins  ! — 

A  thin  voice  from  the  verge  of  the  ring  replied : 

— Pip  !   pip  ! — 
Moynihan  murmured  beside  Stephen's  ear :      ' 

— And  what  about  John  Anthony's  poor  little  mSw  : 

Lottie  CoUijis  lost  her  drawers, 
Won't  you  kindly  lend  her  yours  ? 

Stephen  laughed,  and  Moynihan,  pleased  with  the 
result,  murmured  again  : 

— We'll  have  five  bob  each  way  on  John  Anthony 
CoIMns. — 

— I  am  waiting  for  your  answer — said  MacCann 
briefly. 

—The  affair  doesn't  interest  me  in  the  least— «»w 
Stephen  wearily.— You  know  that  weU.  Why  do  you 
make  a  scene  abont  it  ? —  _. 

— Good  !— «aid  MacCann,  smacking  his  lips.^'too 
are  a  reactionary,  then  ? —  t-j__ 

— Do  you  think  you  impress  me — Stephen  asked 
when  ywu  Nourish  your  wooiden  sword  ? —  . 

—Metaphors  \—eaid  MacCann  bluntly .-€on>«  ^ 
facts. —  ^f 

Stephen  blushed  and  turned  aside.  MacCann  stooo 
his  ground  and  said  with  hostile  humour :  ... 

—Minor  poets,  I  suppose,  are  above  such  trivi" 
questions  a«  the  question  of  uiilversal  peace.—- 

Cranly  raised  his  head  and  held  the  hand-ball  betwwu 
the  two  students  by  way  of  a  peace-offering,  saying  • 
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—Pax  super  totum  sanguinarium  globum. — 

Stephen,  moving  away  the  bystanders,  jerked  his 
shoulder  angrily  in  the  direction  of  the  Tsar's  image, 
saying: 

—Keep  your  icon.  If  you  must  have  a  Jesus,  let 
us  have  a  legitimate  Jesus. — 

—By  hell,  that's  a  good  one  ! — said  the  gipsy  student 
to  those  about  him — ^that's  a  fine  expression.  I  like 
that  expression  immensely. — 

He  gulped  down  the  spittle  in  his  throat  as  if  he  were 
gulping  down  the  phrase  and,  fumbling  at  the  peak  of 
his  tweed  cap,  turned  to  Stephen,  saying  : 

—Excuse  me,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  expres- 
sion you  uttered  just  now  ? — 

Feeling  himself  jostled  by  the  students  near  him,  he 
said  to  them  : 

—I  am  curious  to  know  now  what  he  meant  by  that 
expression. — 

He  turned  again  to  Stephen  and  said  in  a  whisper  : 

—Do  you  believe  in  Jesus  ?  I  believe  in  man.  Of 
course,  1  don't  know  if  you  believe  in  man.  I  admire 
you,  sir.  I  admire  the  mind  of  man  independent  of  all 
religions.    Is   that   your   opinion   about   the   mind   of 


—Go  on,  Temple — said  the  stout,  ruddy  student, 
returning,  as  was  his  wont,  to  his  first  idea — that  pint 
is  waiting  for  you. — 

—He  thinks  I'm  an  imbecile — ^Temple  explained  to 
Stephen — because  I'm  a  believer  in  the  power  of  mind. — 

Cranly  linked  his  arms  into  those  of  Stephen  and  his 
admirer,  and  said  : 

—Nos  ad  manum  bMum  joeabimus. — 

Stephen,  in  the  act  o{  being  led  away,  caught  sight 
of  HacCann's  flushed,  blunt-featured  face. 

—My  signature  is  of  no  aocoimt — ^he  said  politely. — 
Yon  are  right  to  go  your  waj.     Leave  me  to  go  mine. — 

— Dedalus — said  MacCann  crisply — I  believe  you're 
a  good  fellow,  but  you  have  yet  to  learn  the  dignity  of 
altonism  and  the  responsibility  of  the  human  indi- 
vidual.— 

A  voice  said  : 

—Intellectual  crankery  is  better  out  of  this  movement 
than  in  it. — 

Stephen,  recognising  the  harsh  tone  of  MaoAlister's 
Toioe,  did  not  turn  in  tixe  direction  of  the  voice.  Cranly 
pushed  solemnly  through  the  throng  of  students,  linking 
Stephen  and  Temple,  like  a  celebrant  attended  by  his 
niinistere  on  his  way  to  the  altar. 

IWple  bent  eagerly  across  Cranly's  breast  and  said  : 

—Did  you  hear  MacAlister  what  he  said  ?  That 
y»nth  is  jealous  of  you.  Did  you  see  that  ?  I  bet 
Cranly  didn't  see  that.  By  heU,  I  saw  that  at  once.— 
.  As  they  crossed  the  inner  hall  the  dean  of  studies  was 
jo  the  act  of  escaping  from  the  student  with  whom  he 
W  been  conversing.  He  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
Iwroase,  a  foot  on  the  lowest  step,  his  threadbare 
soutane  gathered  about  him  for  the  ascent  with  womanish 
<*»,  nodding  his  head  often  and  repeating  : 

-Not  a  doubt  of  it,  Mr.  Hackett !  Very  fine  !  Not 
'doubt  of  it  !— 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall  the  piefeot  of  the  college 
*«»uty  was  speaking  earnestly,  in  a  soft,  querulous 
f^o^ith  a  boarder.  As  he  spoke  he  wrinkled  a  little 
*»  freckled  brow,  and  bit,  between  his  phrases,  at  a 
"ny  bone  pencil. 

—I  hope  the  matrio.  men  will  all  oome.  The  first 
"«  men  are  pretty  sure.  Second  arts,  too.  We  must 
"*«  sure  of  the  newcomers. — 

tinr!"'!?'^  ''ent  again  across  Cranly,  as  they  were  passing 
^^^  the  doorway,  and  said  in  a  swift  whisper  : 

m  •  ^°"  '"''^  *^**  he  is  a  married  man  ?  He  was 
JJ»fned  man  before  they  converted  him.  He  has  a 
•^  »nd  children  somewhere.  By  hell,  I  think  that's 
■•  qneerest  notion  I  ever  hearf  !  Eh  ?— 
J™»  whisper  trailed  off  into  sly,  cackling  laughter, 
^moment  they  were  through  the  doorway  CVanly 
^*«  turn  rudely  by  the  neck  and  shook  him,  saying  : 
Bibie  th  ^*''"''^>  floundering  fool  !  I'll  take  my  dying 
tk^  ™''re  isn't  a  bigger,  bloody  ape,  do  you  know, 
"*"  you  m  the  whole  flaming,  bloody  world  I— 


Temple  wriggled  in  his  grip,  kughing  stiU  with  sly 
sha£  ^^  repeated   flatly  at  every  rude 

—A  flaming,  flaring,  bloody  idiot  !— 
They  crossed  the  weedy  garden  together.  The  presi- 
dent, wrapped  in  a  heavy,  loose  cloak,  was  coming 
towards  them  along  one  of  the  walks,  reading  his  office. 
At  the  end  of  the  walk  he  halted  before  turning  and 
raised  his  eyes.  The  students  saluted.  Temple  fumblimr 
as  before  at  the  peak  of  his  cap.  They  walked  forwLTd 
in  silence  As  they  neared  the  alley  Stephen  could 
hew  the  thuds  of  the  players'  hands  and  the  wet  smacks 
of  the  baU  and  Davin's  voice  crying  out  excitedly  at 
^  each  stroke.  '' 

The  three  students  halted  round  the  box  on  which 
Davin  sat  to  follow  the  game.  Temple,  after  a  few 
moments,  sidled  across  to  Stephen  and  said  : 

—Excuse  me,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  do  you  believe 

that  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  a  sincere  man  ? 

Stephen  laughed  outright.  Cranly,  picking  up  the 
broken  stave  of  a  cask  from  the  grass  at  his  feet,  turned 
swiftly  and  said  sternly  : 

—Temple,  I  declare  to  the  living  God  if  you  say 
another  word,  do  you  know,  to  anybody  on  any  subject, 
I'll  kill  you  super  spottum. — 

—He  was  like  you,  I  fancy— said  Stephen— an 
emotional  man. — 

— Blast   him,    curse    him  !— said    Cranly   broadly.— 
Don't  talk  to  him  at  all.     Sure,  you  might  as  well  be 
talking,  do  you  know,   to  a  flaming    chamber-pot  as 
talking    to    Temple.     Go    home,    Temple.     For   God's 
sake,  go  home. — 

— I  don't  care  a  damn  about  you,  Cranly — answered 
Temple,  moving  out  of  reach  of  the  uplifted  stave  and 
poiiiting  at  Stephen. — He's  the  only  man  I  see  in  this 
institution  that  has  an  individual  mind. — 

— Institution  !  Individual  ! — cried  Cranly. — Go  home, 
blaat  you,  for  you're  a  hopeless  bloody  man. — 

— I'm  an  emotional  man — said  Temple. — ^That's 
quite  rightly  expressed.  And  I'm  proud  that  I'm  an 
emotionalist. — 

He  sidled  out  of  the  alley,  smiling  slyly.  Cranly 
watched  him  with  a  blank,  expressionless  face. 

—Look  at  him  ! — he  said. — Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
go-by-the-wall  ? — 

His  phrase  was  greeted  by  a  strange  laugh  from  a 
student  who  lounged  against  the  wall,  his  peaked  cap 
down  on  his  eyes.  The  laugh,  pitched  in  a  high  key 
and  coming  from  a  so  muscular  frame,  seemed  like  the 
whinny  of  an  elephant.  The  student's  trunk  shook 
all  over,  and,  to  ease  his  mirth,  he  rubbed  both  his 
hands  deUghtedly  over  his  groins. 
— Lynch  is  awake — said  Qanly. 
Lynch,  for  answer,  straightened  himself  and  thrust 
forward  his  chest, 


— Lynch  puta  out  hia  chest — said  Stephen — as  a 
criticism  of  fife. — 

Lynch  smote  himself  sonorously  on  the  chest  and 
said  : 

— Who  has  anything  to  say  about  my  girth  ? — 

CVanly  took  him  at  the  word,  and  the  two  began  to 
tussle.  When  their  faces  had  flushed  with  the  struggle 
they  drew  apart,  panting.  Stephen  bent  down  towards 
Davin,  who,  intent  on  the  game,  had  paid  no  heed  to 
the  talk  of  the  others. 

— And  how  is  my  little  tame  gooM  ?— he  asked. — 
Did  he  sign,  too  ? — 

Davin  nodded  and  said  : — ^Anid  you,  Stevie  ? — 

Stephen  shook  his  head. — You're  a  terrible  man, 
Stevie — said  Davin,  taking  the  short  pipe  from  his 
mouth — always  alone. — 

— Now  that  you  have  signed  the  petition  for  universal 
peace — said  Stephen — I  suppose  you  will  bum  tllat 
little  copybook  I  saw  in  your  room. — 

As  Davin  did  not  answer,  Stephen  began  to  quote  : 

— Long  pace,  fianna  !  Bight  incline,  fianna  !  Fianna, 
by  numbera,  salute,  one,  two  ! — 

— That's  a  different  question — said  Davin. — ^I'm  an 
Irish  nationalist,  fint  and  foremost.  But  that's  yon 
all  out.     You're  a  bom  sneerer,  Stevie. — - 
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— ^When  you  make  the  next  rebellion  with  hurley- 
Bticks — said  Stephen — ^and  want  the  indispensable 
informer,  tell  me.     I  can  find  you  a  few  in  this  college.. — 

— I  can't  understand  you — ^said  Davin. — One  time  I 
hear  you  talk  against  English  literature.  Now  you  talk 
against  the  Irish  informers.  What  with  your  name  and 
your  ideas  .  .  .  are  you  Irish  at  all  ? — 

— Come  with  me  now  to  the  office  of  arms  and  I  will 
show  you  the  tree  of  my  family — said  Stephen. 

— Then  be  one  of  us — said  Davin. — Why  don't  you 
learn  Irish  ?  Why  did  you  drop  out  of  the  league  class 
after  the  first  lesson  ? —  — — 

— You  know  one  reason  why — answered  Stephen. 

Davin  tossed  his  head  and  laughed. 

— Oh,  come  now — he  said. — Is  it  on  account  of  that 
certain  young  lady  and  Father  BJoran  ?  But  that's  all 
in  your  own  mind,  Stevie.  They  were  only  talking  and 
laughing. — 

Stephen  paused  and  laid  a  friendly  hand  upon  Davin's 
shoulder. 

— Do  you  remember— he  said — when  we  knew  each 
other  first  ?  The  first  morning  we  met  you  asked  me 
to  show  you  the  way  to  the  matriculation  class,  putting 
a  very  strong  stress  on  the  first  syllable.  You  remem- 
ber ?  Then  you  used  to  address  the  Jesuits  as  Father, 
you  remember  ?  I  ask  myself  about  you  :  Is  he  as 
innocent  as  his  speech  ? — • 

— ^I'm  a  simple  person — said  Davin. — You  know  that. 
When  you  told  me  that  night  in  Harcourt  Street  those 
things  about  your  private  life,  honest  to  God,  Stevie, 
I  was  not  able  to  eat  my  dinner.  I  was  quite  bad.  I 
was  awake  a  long  time  that  night.  Why  did  you  tell 
me  those  things  ? — 

—Thanks — said  Stephen. — You  mean  I  am  a 
monster. — 

— No — said  Davin — but  I  wish  you  had  not  told 
me. — 

A  tide  began  to  surge  beneath  the  calm  surface  of 
Stephen's  friendliness. 

— This  race  and  this  country  and  this  life  produced 
me — he  said. — I  shall  express  myself  as  I  am. — 

— Try  to  be  one  of  us — repeated  Davin. — In  your 
heart  you  are  an  Irishman,  but  your  pride  is  too  power- 
ful.— 

— My  ancestors  threw  off  their  language  and  took 
another — Stephen  said. — They  aUowed  a  handful  of 
foreigners  to  subject  them.  Do  you  fancy  I  am  going 
to  pay  in  my  own  life  and  person  debts  thev  made  ? 
What  for  ?— 

— For  our  freedom — said  Davin. 

— No  honourable  and  sincere  man — said  Stephen^ — 
has  given  up  to  you  his  life  and  his  youth  and  his  affec- 
tions from  the  days  of  Tone  to  those  of  Pamell,  but  you 
sold  him  to  the  enemy,  or  failed  him  in  need,  or  reviled 
him  and  left  him  for  another.  And  you  invite  me  to 
^~b6T>ne  of  you.     I'd  see  you  damned  first. — 

— ^They  died  for  their  ideals,  Stevie — said  Davin. — 
Our  day  will  come  yet,  believe  me. — 

Stephen,  following  his  own  thought,  was  silent  for  an 
instant. 

— ^The  soul  is  bom — he  said  vaguely — first  in  those 
moments  I  told  you  of.  It  has  a  slow  and  dark  birth, 
more  mysterious  than  the  birth  of  the  body.  When 
the  soul  of  a  man  is  born  in  this  country  there  are  nets 
flung  at  it  to  hold  it  back  from  flight.  You  talk  to  me 
of  nationality,  language,  religion.  I  shaU  try  to  fly  by 
those  nets. — 

Davin  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe. 

— Too  deep  for  me,  Stevie— he  said.— But  a  man's 
country  comew  first.  Ireland  first,  Stevie.  You  can 
be  a  poet  or  mystic  after. — 

— Do  you  know  what  Ireland  is  ?— asked  Stephen 
with  cold  violence. — Ireland  is  the  oki  sow  that  eats 
her  farrow. — 

Davin  rose  from  his  box  and  went  towards  the  players, 
shaking  his  head  sadly.  But  in  a  moment  his  sadness 
left  him  and  he  was  hotly  disputing  with  Cranly  and  the 
two  players  who  had  finished  their  game.  A  match  of 
four  was  arranged,  Cranly  insisting,  however,  that  hjs 
ball  shoukl  be  used.  He  let  it  rebound  twice  or  thrice 
to  his  hand  and  struck  it  strongly  and  swiftly  towards 
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the  base  of  the  alley,  exclaiming  in  answer  to  it. 
thud  : 

— Your  soul ! — 

Stephen  stood  with  Lynch  till  the  score  began  to  tite 
Then  he  plucked  him  by  the  sleeve  to  come  swav 
Lynch  obeyed,  saying  :  '' 

— Let  us  eke  go,  as  Cranly  has  it. — 

Stephen  smiled  at  this  side- thrust. 

(To  be  continued.) 

DECADENCE  AND  DYNAMISM 

By  Richard  Aldington 

IT  is  perhaps  a  little  irresponsible  to  class  the  art 
contests  and  achievements  of  the  last  thirty  years 
exclusively  under  the  two  banners  of  "  Dec». 
dence"  and  "  Dynamism."  There  were  naturally 
notable  exceptions  ;  there  are  still  ;  but  it  is  not 
incorrect  to  assume  that  they  represent  the  two  impor- 
tant movements.  The  "  Decadent  "  movement  was, 
of  course,  the  earlier,  and  so  far  has  been  by  much  the 
more  fertile  in  producing  works  of  talent  or  even  of 
genius.  It  arose,  as  all  these  turbulent  and  fertile 
movements  arise,  among  certain  fonctionnaires  and  idle 
young  men  in  Paris,  who  possessed  much  more  literary 
talent  than  hard  cash.  J.  K.  Huysmans,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  and  Paul  Bouiget, 
like  them  a  friend  and  follower  of  Zola  and  Flanbert, 
became  disgusted  with  Natiualism  ;  he  read  the  works 
of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  of  Baudelaire,  of  Gautier  and 
Hannon,  of  Mallarme  and  Verlaine,  and  a  prodigious 
tome,  or  rather  three  tomes  :  "A  General  History  of 
the  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Occident,"  then 
recently  translated  from  the  German  of  Adolf  Ebert. 
Huysmans,  repairing  to  his  government  ofiice,  as  he 
was- forced  to  do  daily,  defrauded  the  Third  Republic  of 
time,  ink,  special  paper  and  the  use  of  a  desk,  and 
employed  them  in  the  fabrication  of  a  novel  •  whose 
hero  was  the  Perfect  Decadent.  Des  Esseints,  the 
Decadent,  disgusted  with  life  and  Naturalism,  retires  to 
a  country  house,  furnished  with  rare  books  and  draperies 
and  ornaments  of  a  somewhat  bizarre  and  ridiculous 
kind — including  a  toiix)ise  with  a  carapace  overlaid  with 
dull  gold  and  precious  stones.  In  this  retreat  he  suffers 
from  nervous  diseases  and  other  cerebral  disturbances, 
and  reads  the  Latin  authors  of  the  decadence. 
Chapter  III  of  "A  Rebours  "  is  a  really  marvellous 
criticism  of  Latin  poetry  and  prose,  the  more  marvellous, 
perhaps,  since  Huysmans  had  never  read  the  majorit.v 
of  the  authors  he  criticized.  His  method  was  to  read 
Ebert  and  then  to  paraphrase  and  condense  the  pon- 
derosities of  the  stodgy  German  into  terse  impressions ; 
the  result  is  about  thirty-five  pages  of  epoch-making 
criticism  by  Huysmans,  while  Ebert  was  and  renwins 
unreadable  and  unread.f  It  is  an  interesting  comment 
on  French  and  German  scholarship. 

This  chapter  in  "  A  Rebours  "  is  really  such  a  mode 
of  criticism  that  I  had  meditated  translating  it  in  full 
for  Thk  Eooist.  Fortunately,  I  was  too  lazy  to  do  so. 
Still,  I  am  tempted  to  cite  one  or  two  passages.  Huys- 
mans is  very  hard  on  Vii;g|l,  whom  he  accuses  of  the 
worst  kind  of  plagiarism  (see  Macrobius),  and  on  CSoero, 
the  "  Pois  Chiche  "  ;  not  altogether  without  reason,  »» 
those  who  have  suffered  eimui  in  reading  these  tw" 
pompous    authors    will    readily    admit.    He   says  o 

Cin«m  •    "  TKa  Pnia  nii./,KB'H  (TYrinti  Pea's)  verOOSe 
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language,  redundant  metaphors  and  rhapsodical  digws- 
sions  held  no  pleasure  for  him  (Des  Esseintes) ;  »" 
swagger  of  his  apostrophes,  the  flux  of  his  patriotic 
puenuties,  the  emphasb  of  his  harangues,  the  pondeW 
mass  of  his  style,  fleshy,  well-fed  |^t  rolled  in  gww* 
and  lacking  both  bones  and  marrow,  the  inBupporWOW 
drosa  of  his  lengthy  adverbs  at  the  be«»'"""8  J^* 
phrase,  the  unalterable  formulas  of  his  adipose  penoos, 

*"AEeboura."  By  Joris  K»rl  HuysmaM.  Paris,  Cbwp"*'*' 
1884.  .    „_,. 

t  St»  "Promenadee  Littinam,"  IVtao  aitie,  Bemy  M  uw 
moot.    Meroure'  de  Fmooe,  Parig.     1012. 


feebly  linked .  together  by  the  thread  of  conjunctions, 
and  his  depressing  habits  of  tautology  did  not  altogether 
seduce  Des  Esseintes.  ..."  He  devastates  the  literary 
reputation  of  Caesar,  and  derides  his  "aridity  de  p6te 
jeo  une  sterilite  de  memento,  une  oonstipation  incrpy- 
able  et  indue."  Sallust  is  "  less  colourless  than  the 
others  ;  Titus  Livius  sentimental  and  pompous  ;  Seneca 
turgid  and  hazy  ;  Suetonius,  lymphatic  and  larval ; 
Tacitus,  the  most  nervous  in  his  stiffened  concision,  the 
bitterest,  the  best  muscled  of  all."  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
Quintilien,  the  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  Statins,  Martial, 
Terence  and  Plautus  he  dismisses,  not  altogether  justly, 
with  an  ironic  gesture  ;  he  lingers  a  moment  over  the 
gorgeous  scintillations  of  Lucan,  but  hurries  with  a 
vultures  appetite  to  the  putrifying  carrion  of  the 
naturalistic  but  brilliant  Petronius.  He  patronizes 
Aulus  (iellius  (a  kind  of  Roman  Ruskin)  ;  Apuleius 
amuses  him  ;  he  pillories  Minucius  Felix,  "  the  soporific, 
the  pseudo-classic,  trailing  through  his  '  Octavius  '  the 
still  slimy  emulsions  of  Cicero." 

At  this  point  we  reach  the  results  of  Huysmans' 
leadings  in  Ebert.  He  denounces  vigorously  and 
unsparingly  the  early  Christian  writers  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Amobius  and  Lactantius.  He  gives  a  very 
fair  account  of  Commodien  of  Gaza,  whose  works  may 
be  read  in  Remy  de  Gourmont's  "  Latin  Mystique  "  and 
in  Migne's  "  Patrologia  Latina." 

Names,  standing  for  all  that  is  unknown,  fantastic, 
perverse,  decomposed  and  suspect  in  that  comparatively 
unstudied  period  between  the  third  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, now  bristle  in  his  pages — names  which  are  the 
horror  of  the  pedagogue  and  the  cultivated  person, 
likely  to  shock  the  polite  Gibbon  and  the  impolite 
Marinetti. 

One  passage  on  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  is 
immeasurably  more  picturesque  and  eloquent  than  any 
description  in  the  more  correct  but  jejune  historians. 
Gibbon,  Macaulay  and  Hallam.  It  is  too  long  to  quote 
in  full,  but  here  is  a  careless  translation  of  the  first 
paragraph  : 

"In  the  general  dissolution,  the  assassinations  of 
succeeding  Caesars,  in  the  noise  of  carnage  which  flowed 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  a  terrifying  shout 
reverberated,  stifling  clamour  and  covering  over  every 
voice.  From  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  thousands  of 
men,  mounted  on  ponies,  enveloped  in  rat-skin  gar- 
ments, horrible  Tartars,  with  enormous  heads,  with  flat 
noses,  with  chins  cleft  by  cicatrices  and  scars,  with 
yellow  hairless  faces,  hurled  themselves  forward  at  a 
gallop,  enveloped  the  territories  of  the  Empire  in  a 
whirlwind." 

This  original  and  extraordinary  work,  created  by  the 
combined  talents  of  a  brilliant  observer,  a  wilful  but 
sensitive  critic  and  a  neurasthenic  dyspeptic,  had  a 
strange  and  immediate  influence  on  the  young  men  of 
talent  of  the  eighties.  The  "  Poisonous,  marvellous 
W)k  ■'  which  Dorian  Grey  reads  can  be  no  other  than 
"A  Rebours"  (mild  as  it  seems  to  us  now).  Oscar 
Wilde,  indeed,  is  a  sugary  melange  of  Walter  Pater, 
Morris,  Huysmans  and  Whistler  ;  he  is,  among  other 
Ijungs,  indebted  to  Albert  Samain  for  one  of  his  titles, 
"In  the  Garden  of  the  Infanta,"  and  to  Gustave 
Flaubert  and  Gustave  Moreau  for  the  idea  and  execution 
tf  Salome. 

In  Paris  the  young  men  began  almost  immediately  to 
pique  themselves  upon  their  decadence  ;  a  paper,  Le 
DecadentT  was  started  by  one  Anatole  Baju.  Later  on 
another  paper.  La  Decadence,  imitated  from  Baju's 
periodical,  was  started.  This  paper  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  hold  of,  but  Le  Deoadint  I  have  seen,  and  it 
Wntains  much  curious  work.  The  first  aeries  was  a 
weekly  newspaper  of  two  sheets,  about  two  feet  square, 
printed  on  extremely  bad  and  rather  dirty  paper.  It 
'™«  to  be  sold  at  15  centimes  and  the  fiist  number  is 
"wted  April  10,  1886.  ("A  Rebours"  appeared  in 
^°W.)  After  the  first  few  numbers,  coincident  with  the 
pontributions  of  Mallarm6,  the  texture  of  the  paper  was 
'fflproved.  The  second  series,  beginning  December 
'887,  was  as  badly  printed,  but  the  size  of  tJhe  periodical 
**»  about  four  inches  by  five,  instead  of  two  feet 
'V*^  ;  it  appeared  every  fortnight  an.d  was  bound  iu 


different  shades  of  depressed  yellow.    It  still  was  priced 
at  15  centimes. 

The  first  number  of  the  two-foot  series  began  with 
savoury  reminiscences  of  Huysmans  : 

"  AUX  LECTEURES  ! 

"  To  dissemble  the  state  of  decadence  at  which  we 
have  arrived  would  be  the  height  of  stupidity. 

"  Religion,  morals,  justice,  everything,  are  decadent, 
or  rather  are  undergoing  a  fimdamental  transformation. 

"  Society  is  disintegrating  beneath  the  corrosive 
action  of  a  deUquesoent  civilization. 

"  Modem  man  is  blas^. 

"  Refinement  o'f  appetites,  of  sensation,  of  taste,  of 
luxury,  of  pleasures  ;  nervousness,  hysteria,  hypnotism, 
nH)rphomania,  scientific  oharlantanism  and  exaggerated 
Schopenhauerism— these  are  the  problems  of  social 
evolution,"  &c. 

These  brave  words  were  written  by  that  brave  man 
Anatole  Baju,  one,  who,  after  founding  Le  Decadent, 
after  combating  with  energy  for  the  new  school,  after 
pubUahing  Mallarme,  Verlaine,  Albert  Aiu-ier,  Rachilde, 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  Rene  Ghil,  Jean  Lorraine,  Jules 
Laforgue,  Laurent  Tailhade  and  many  others,  now 
famous  or  utterly  forgotten,  was  finally  abandoned  by 
those  he  had  helped  to  launch,  had  the  title  of  his  paper 
(which  did  not  belong  to  him)  stolen,  and  faded  into 
oblivion.  Though  his  ungrateful  comrades  naturally 
made  no  effort  to  perpetuate  his  fame.  Literature  will 
not  be  forgetful  of  it. 

From  this  same  number  I  quote  this  sonnet  by  an 
unknown  poet,  Pierre  Vareilles  : 

"  PESSimSME  ATRE 

"  J'ai  des  desirs 
Immesurables 
Epouvantables 
A  assouvir. 

"  Si  je  pouvais 
Les  satisfaire 
Je  doimerais 
Ma  vie  entiere. 

"  Mais,  O  navrance  ! 
Inesperance. 
La  loi  du  sort 

"  (Quelle  debacle) 
Me  fait  obstacle 
Si  j'6tais  mort ! 

"  PlEBBB    VaBEILLES." 

L  repEoduoe  it  exactly.  Reading  it  over  it  doesnlt 
seem  so  very  different  from  modem  poets,  Uke,  say. 
Max  Jacob.  Can  it  be  that  literature  has  changed  less 
profoundly  than  we  had  thought  ?  On  the  same  page 
I  find  this  poem  in  prose  begiiming  :  "  After  a  torrescent 
day,  languid  atmosphere,  dazzling  with  electricity. 
Azure  sky  spotted  with  chloride  milk-stains.  Stellar 
sideration  less  ardescent  than  usual  filled  with  universal 
languorosity."  This  poem  is  called  "  Moonlight."  Re- 
cl^sten  it  "  Marfurka  the  Futurist "  or  "  Marinetti's 
Wedding  "  »nd  substitute  thus  :  "In  torrescent  day, 
dynamic  atmosphere,  dazzling  with  electricity.  Steel 
sky  spotted  with  chloride  m^k-stains.  Stellar  sidera- 
tion more  ardescent  than  usual  filled  with  universal 
energy."  I  think  most  of  my  readers  wfll  recognize  the 
fnuty  Milanese  manner.  Both  are  forms  of  Gongorism 
heavily  exaggerated  in  one  direction  and  applied  accord- 
ing to  a  dootrinaire  formula. 

The  formula  for  Deoadenoe  is  languor,  moonlight, 
dissatisfaction,  inertia,  ennui,  Saphism  and  "  A 
Rebours." 

The  formula  for  Dynamism  is  energy,  electrically 
illuminated  cities,  action,  frenzy,  "  the  rape  of  ne- 
gresses,"  Prussian  egoism  wedded  to  American  vulgarity, 
Walt  Whitman.    # 

{To  be  continued.) 
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JOSEPH  JOACHIM :  ARTIST 

By  M.  Montagu-Nathan 

THIS  is  a  barren  time  for  the  maker  of  books. 
Barren  because  the  author — and  the  arranger, 
too — derives  more  satisfaction  than  he  or  she 
is  as  a  rule  willing  to  admit  from  the  perusal  of  others' 
opinion  respecting  (or  disrespecting)  the  newly  turned- 
out  volume,  and  the  author  is  just  now  being  mulcted  of 
a  large  prop<jrtion  of  such  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Bickley  *  has  no  cause  for  complaint  on  that 
score  ;  she  may  possibly  be  gratified  in  observing  that 
her  book  has  gained  for  itself  an  extra  attention — one 
prefers  not  to  speak  of  notoriety  in  such  a  connexion — 
from  certain  views  it  publishes  which  prior  to  the  war 
would  probably  have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  majority 
of  reviewers.  Quite  a  number  of  book-critics  have 
fastened  upon  these  views,  and,  whether  consciously 
or  not  cannot  be  determined,  have  allowed  their  resent- 
ment of  them  to  colour  their  general  opinion  of  the  great 
man  who  expressed  them.  Some  reviewers,  indeed, 
have  gone  the  length  of  penning  their  regret  that  know- 
ledge of  the  most  intimate  matters  and  the  saddest 
episodes  in  Joachim's  life  has  been  denied  them.  They 
lw,ve  only  themselves  to  blame  if  it  is  suspected  that 
their  anxiety  for  fuller  information  is  bom  of  a  desire 
for  evidence  with  which  to  prove  his  culpability. 

Joachim  was  an  artist  and  a  patriot.  Let  us  swallow 
his  remarks  about  the  "  wishy-washy  talk "  of  the 
British  in  1871— remarks  dictated  as  much  by  a  con- 
stitutional aversion  from  the  French  temperament  as 
by  pure  patriotism— just  as  we  swallow  the  caauistry 
because  it  rather  pleases  us,  that  preceded  every  artistic 
step  he  took  ;  and  let  us,  moreover,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  reading  of  this  account  of  his  fidelity  to  principle 
wouldprobably  have  an  absolutely  nauseating  effect 
on  a  Frenchman,  and  perhaps  on  some  of  those  Britons 

who  have  determined  that  they  never,  never  will  be 

prigs. 

There  is  a  curious  tendency  abroad  among  ua  to  seek 
out  the  weaknesses,  even  the  purely  accidental  or  extra- 
neous infirmities  of  our  adversary;  and  instead  of 
determining  to  overthrow  him  we  are  praying  for  his 
downfall.  Mendlelssohn  drew  attention  in  1840  to  a 
similar  case  of  pusillanimity,  evidence  of  which  he  took 
occasion  to  deplore  in  the  words  of  the  Colognaise,  then 
in  the  throats  of  aU  Leipzig :  ' '  They  shaU  never  have 
It  (the  Rhine),  sang  the  crowd.  The  composer  ex- 
^«8sed  a  preference  for  the  more  virile  :  "  We  mean  to 
toep  it.  Our  statesmen  have  quite  positively  asserted 
their  determination  to  conquer  Germany.  Our  news- 
papers m  their  own  peculiar  fashion  show  that  barkinir 
18  more  to  their  taste  th^n  biting.  "  The  KaiseT^ 
-  dangerously  lil/'  ''  The  Kaiser  islLinking  (see  photo 
gi^pns).  The  Kaiser  breaks  a  mirror  "  •   this  is  the 

newspapers'  "  Never  shaU  they  beat  us."  The  book- 
reviewer  has  apparently  been  infected  and,  emulatitur 
his  brother-scnbe  of  the  "  featured  "  new^column,  he 
hafl  made  ofdead  Joachim  a  scapegoat  for  the  misdeeds 
of  modem  Prussia.  "~c7cv«. 

As  in  mM^ial  matters,  so  in  musical.  Bellona  and 
t^Uia  are  both  victims  of  this  outrage.  Music  is  fa«t 
bemg  tipperarified.  "  Good-bye.  R^  CcS,gcS- 
bye.  Hanover  Square  :  it's  a  long,  long  way  fo  Tipperary, 
but  music  s  got  there  !  "  Certain  sStions  of  t£rPre«« 
are  assisting  m  the  overthrow.  Listen  to  the  Tinies 
fej^r-wnter  He  sings  "  Tipperary  and  Emotional 
I'Teedom.  His  fallacious  arguments  remind  us  of  the 
faulty  accentuation  of  "  my  heart  is  there  "  "  What 
imtated  Matthew  Arnold  about  us,"  he  says,  "  in  matters 
^  "^*T'  ^.t"^  di«obedience.     He  wanted  u«  to 

admire  the  best  things The  Germans  have  always 

^mired    what   they    were   told   to   admire.  The 

Bntwh  soldier  is  obedient  in  his  actions  only  and  not 
in  his  emotions  ...  that  is  why  he  chooses  his  own 

hv  vli^^SS^T  ^  *i^S!r^  J««bii»."  «,Wted  and  tr«„rfatod 
I^^Tm^;^^*  ^'^  '•yJA.Fuller-M.itl.nd  (Mao^ 


songs,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad  -     r  „» 

"'Tipperary,'  Our  Expression  of  Dern'ocraov '^  *" 
Ttmes  correspondent  :  "  Now  our  sones  Iik«'  ^-  * 
stitutions  are  not  imposed  upon  us  from  abovr  T 
good  or  for  evil  they  are  chosen  by  the  pZ^^I  4  '"' 

on  Martial  Music  :    "  We  must  here  venture  to  ei^ 
disagreement  with  the  hope  of  Sir  Charles  VilH^^T^ 
^vl'l*^!^*/'^?""*^"*  «^*«'  than  '"RpS^"^; 
be  found.'     Tipperary  has  been  chosen  by^ur^«old2 
themse  ves,  and  m  such  matters  the  wind  bloweth  wW 
It  hsteth      Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  unworthvl^ 
sentiment,  and  its  tune  was  composed  bv  onp  m^T'^. 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  mSL  solder    '^''^ 
IheTtmea  leader-writer  would  have  us  make  a  ne»^ 
tive  virtue  of  our  positive  failing  :    that  of  reft^i^t 
contemplate  what  we  are  told  to  admire      iCTfJl 
correspondent  admits  that  there  is  but  one  virtuH 
songs   which   "are  not  imposed   from  above "    X 
they  are  chosen  by  the  people.     The  PaU  Mall  wX 
who  seems  better  than  the  others  to  realize  howS 
L^f  ^Tl'^^^  apparently  to  foree  himself  into  the 
belief  that      Tipperary      was  written  for  the  benefit 
of    war-bound    soldiers.      The    Times   man   is   pS 
prepared  to  exalt  the  utterances  of  vox  populi  in  reari 
to  matters  concerning  artistic  taste.     His  correspoXt 
would  have  us  feel  fuUy  conscious  of  our  priggish  isola- 
tion, the  outeome  of  our  incapacity  for  forgettimj  tl,e 
aims  and  ideals  of  classic  painters  and  writere,  a7d  for 
approving  those  of  Marcus  Stone  and  Marie  CoiBlli- 
justifying  himself  on  the  ground  that  what  is  artisticallv 
good  enough  for  the  people  ought  to  win  our  sanction 
Worst  of  aU,  the  PaU  MaU  throws  dust  in  our  eyes  by 
editorially  inviting  us  to  beUeve  this  yam  about  tb 
cireujmstances  under  which  "  Tipperary  "  was  compoied. 
npperary,      like  any  other  music-haU  ditty,  was 
composed  to  seU.     It  was  composed  before  war  was 
thought  of,  and  the  sole  reason  of  its  adoption  by  the 
Army  was  that  when  war  broke  out  it  happened  to  be 
the   music-hall  favourite  of  the   moment.    It  has  no 
merits  whatsoever.     Its  sentiment  is  utterly  foolish,  ito 
text  IS  the  vilest  trash,  and  its  music  would  by  this 
time  have  gone  the  way  of  all  music  of  its  class  but  for 
its  association  with  Atkins  "  when  the  drums  b«nn 
to  roll."  ^^ 

Before  the  war  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  aigning 
that  Atkins  was  a  man  of  taste.  Few  realized  even  that 
he  was  a  man  of  unfailing  courage,  tenacity,  cheerfulness, 
adaptability,  and  resource.  Let  us  all  pay  homage  to 
his  virtues,  but  let  us  not  resort  to  arguments  as  fallacious 
as  those  advanced  in  peace-time  by  riders  to  hounds- 
compelled,  because  they  did  not  wish  their  taste  for  the 
hunt  to  be  considered  as  their  primary  motive  in  hunting, 
to  protest  that  "  the  fox  likes  it." 

"  Tipperary  "  has  found  us  out.  We  have  little  or 
no  patriotic  marehing  music  worthy  the  name  of  musio. 

Instead  of  admitting  this  defect  in  our  national  equip- 
ment as  we  have  that  in  our  military  armament  we  are 
gtorifying  the  unworthy  and  "  talking  down  "  the  voice 
of  our  artistic  conscience  with  a  gabble  of  contemptible 
nonsense.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  adoption  of  the  "  Kaiser 
breaks  a  mirror  "  attitude  towards  an  aesthetic  question. 

We  are  getting  the  Army  we  require  for  the  fight 
abroad.  We  need  an  army  for  the  fight  that  will  have 
to  be  fought  at  home  after  the  war  is  over,  when  we 
resume  our  attentions  to  the  arts  of  peace — an  army 
of  Joachims.  When  the  demand  for  the  "  music  of 
our  Allies  "  shall  have  died  down,  when  Russian,  French, 
and  Belgian  music  shall  once  again  be  considered  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merits,  when  English  music  shall  have 
been  accorded  that  attention  that  worth  could  not  win 
for  it,  we  shall  need  some  strong  and  unflinching  idealists 
who  have  the  strength  of  mind  to  insist  that  all  is  not 
good  that  is  English— that  patriotism  is  one  good  thing 
and  taste  another. 

The  Letters  of  Joachim  are  in  one  respect  a  painful 
revelation  to  those  who  would  have  preferred  to  go  on 
thinking  of  him  as  the  glorious  triune  embodiment  of 
Christian,  Artist,  and  Sportsman.  If  ever  he  spoke 
well  of  a  rival  fiddler  there  was  always  a  personal  reason. 
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Listen  tn  I  lu  almost  every  case  he  showed  himself  capable  of  a 
netty  jealousy,  which  we  are  prepared  to  expect  m 
Characters  of  a  lower  order  but  not  in  that  of  such  a 
nian  as  he.  And  he  was  apparently  incapable  of  fore- 
mine  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  his  friends  the 
opimons  that  in  truth  were  not  derived  from  his  artistic 
judgment  but  from  his  personal  prejudices. 

^  an  artist  he  was  as  single-minded  as  Bach  himself. 
His  uncompromising  rectitude  in  all  matters  respecting 
either  music  or  material  considerations  has  but  few 
parallels  among  performing  musicians.  He  has  shown 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  genius  to  remain  an  artist 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  if  he  is  prepared  to  forgo 
acceptance  of  a  good  deal  of  what  the  world  will  offer 


a  genius 


when  it  finds  him  out.     In  these  published 


letters  there  is  record  of  sufficient  predicaments  to 
constitute  ^  model  for  any  one  wishing  to  know  in  any 
emergency  how  he  ought  to  act ;  for  every  problem  of 
the  kind  was  solved  by  Joachim  in  a  way  that  will  bear 
twwiding.     In  the  history  of  musio  there  are  few  such 

figures.  .     ,     . 

And  in  England  we  shall  presently  need  a  revival  of 

his  precept. 


THE  CURVE  OF  INDIVIDUALISM 

By  HuNTLY  Cabtkb 

I  HAVE  been  accused  several  times,  especially  while 
writing  for  the  Freewoman,  New  Freewoman,  and 
Egoist,  of  pushing  the  emphasis  too  far  towards 
the  individual  and  spiritual  pole. 

An  examination  of  the  thought  and  action  of  the  last 
twenty  years  would  show,  I  think,  that  prophets  of  my 
kind  (if  not  degree)  are  not  rare.  Moreover,  it  would 
strengthen  the  ancient  belief  that  there  is  much  method 
in  the  madness  of  the  deity  responsible  for  letting  such 
prophets  loose  upon  society.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  from 
works  of  art  produced  just  before  the  war,  that  prophecy 
has  been  taking  place  in  our  midst  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Let  us  take  only  the  Italian  Futurists,  for  example, 
look  at  their  latest  works,  which  are,  I  "believe,  stiU 
held  up  at  the  Dor^  Galleries.  They  certainly  predict 
two  things.  Anyone  who  cares  to  read  them  in  the 
lij^t  of  recent  happenings — and  I  strongly  urge  every 
one  to  make  the  experiment — will  discover  that  they 
foretold  the  European  War.  Their  origin  is  undoubtedly 
vokjanic,  whatever  culture  may  make  tneir  surface  forma- 
tion appear.  Actually  beneath  the  surface  are  traces 
of  those  shattering  disturbances  which  inevitably  precede 
great  upheavals,  marking  each  period  of  vital  transition. 
Whatever  anM<ohy  they  express  is  the  prevalent  anarchy, 
»nd  the  seareh  for  synthesis  in  them  is  a  sign  of  coming 
order  and  stability.  Carry  the  analysis  farther  and  the 
second  prediction  appears.  The  pureuit  of  individual 
fhythms  which  these  pictures  exhibit,  not  only  shows  that 
tile  Italian  Futurists  feel  that  Life  has  an  individualistic 
''iwis,  but  foretells  the  coining  reaffirmation  of  this 
basis. 

The  desire  to  give  every  man  his  own  rhythm  is  not 
low.    Marlowe  was  the  first  English  dramatist  to  do 

*  His  example  was  followed  by  Shakespeare.  Now 
l^he  Italian  Futurists  have  gone  beyond  both  in  seeking 
"  to  render  "  (to  quote  their  very  words)  "  the  particular 
Aythm  of  each  object."  In  Uiis  they  are  excessively 
n^t.  Whatever  erroiB  of  expression  they  may  commit, 
evidently  they  have  a  true  feeling  for  the  inequality  of 
men  and  things.  And  in  expressing  this  inequality  they 
^^  a  universal  law.  Simply  me  law  is,  men  and 
'hingB  are  unequal  in  the  eyes  of  Nature.  In  other 
*<"<«,  the  sum  of  one  human  being  is  different  from 
the  sum  of  another  human  being.  The  difference  in  the 
sums  can  be  expressed  by  a  proportioned  curve.     Draw 

*  straight  base  line,  place  a  curve  upon  it,  and  the  vary- 
■''8  height  of  the  curve  above  the  base  line  will  represent 
'he  varying  value  of  human  beings,  It  seems,  according 
^  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  that  inequality  is  a  universal 


principle  which  provides  a  form  of  expression  in  the 
organic  world.     He  notices  a  diversity  running  through 
atomic  and  subatomic  forms  and  believes  it  to  be  "  the 
basic  condition  of  the  exquisite  forms  in  Nature,  never 
producing   straight    lines,    but   an   endless    variety   of 
curves." 

I  quote  from  a  passage  contained  in  a  very  significant 
book,    "  The   Curves  of  Life,"   by  Theodore   A.   Cook 
(Constable,    12«.   6d.).     I  need  not  examine  the  book 
minutely.     The  guess  which  it  is  designed  to  verify  has 
already  appeared  in  the  author's  study  of  spiral  forma- 
tion, founded,  I  believe,  on  the  writings  and  drawings 
of  Da  Vinci  and  having  reference  to  the  famous  stairease 
at  Blois.     This  book  was  to  my  mind  a  valuable  first 
aid  to  those  who  were  commencing  the  study  of  spirals. 
The  present  book  is  a  close  and  wide  investigation  in 
the  universe  of  spirals,  and  is  easily  first  of  its  kind.     The 
investigation,  we  are  told,  was  set  on  foot  by  the  said 
stairease,  and  it  has  occupied  twenty  years.     During 
this  period  the  author  literally  ascends  the  staircase  to 
a  spiral  universe.     But  he  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
primordial  source  of  the  universe.     Indeed,  he  is  not 
concerned  with  a  First  Cause.     He  neither  rejects  it 
with  Haeckel  and  Tyndall,  nor  maintains  the  nebula 
hypothesis    with    Herschell,    Kant,    and    Laplace,    nor 
plunges  with  Descartes  into  vortices.     He  starts,  as  he 
tells  us,   with  an  hypothesis  of  a  perfect  growth,  he 
postulates  the  logarithmic  spiral— to  which  the  nautilus 
curve  approximates — as  an  abstract  conception  of  the 
growth,   and  uses  it  to  investigate  and  compare  the 
properties  of  organic  growth.  As  soon  as  these  properties 
become  clear  he  is  in  a  position  to  formulate  a  general 
law  or  principle  governing  the  objects  in  the  physical 
world,     irhe  end  is,  of  course,  that  he  discovers  or  re- 
discovere  a  spiral  faiown  to  mathematicians  as  the  Phi 
or  Pheidian  spiral.     This  he  feels  symbolizes  the  rate 
of  perfect  growth.     For  a  basis  of  the  Phi  spiral  he 
takes  what  is  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  golden 
proportion.     The  formula  is,  "  the  lesser  is  to  the  greater 
as  the  greater  is  to  their  sum."     Then  he  takes  the 
lengths  given  by  the  formula,  devises  a  measure  and 
applies   it,   for  instance,   to   the   mass   proportions   of 
pictures.    With  the  result  that  he  finds  pictures  have 
lengths  and  masses  that  arie  approximately  in  the  Phi 
proportion.     For  one  thing,  he  demonstrates  how  Botti- 
celli's Venus  is  proportionate  to  the  values  given  by  the 
Phi  proportion.     For  another,  he  uses  his  measure  on 
the  Laughing  Cavalier.    The  measure  has  five  terms  or 
values.    He  finds  that  from  the  elbow  to  the  bottom 
of  the  picture  is  proportionate  to  his  third  value,  while 
.  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder  is  proportionate  to  his 
second  value.     By  finding  the  Phi  proportion,  in  this 
way,  in  landscapes  and  the  curves  of  nudes,  Mr.  Cook 
concludes  it  furnishes  a  standard  of  measurement.     But 
he  overlooks  one  thing.    A  picture  does  not  live  and 
grow  by  mass  alone.     And  the  scale  of  measurement 
of    a  picture  does  not  depend  on  the  masses  in  the 
picture.      Therefore    Turner's     Ulyeeea    deriding   Poly- 
phemus cannot  be  judged    by  a  mass  measure.     B4r. 
Cook,  however,  places   his   measure  against  this    pic- 
ture and   makes  it  clear  that  the  measure  does  not 
cover  the  whole  of  the  facts  of  the  picture's  growth 
and  progression.  ..... 

Mr.  Cook's  use  of  his  measure  on  pictures  is,  then, 
arbitrary.  But  this  does  not  lessen  the  great  value  of 
the  mass  of  evidence,  including  four  hundred  illustra- 
tions, which  he  produces  in  support  of  his  case  for 
spirality.  Perhaps  the  thing  of  greatest  interest  emeig- 
ing  from  this  evidence  is  the  two  facts  upon  which  he. 
lays  unceasing  stress.  He  tells  us  again  and  agam  that 
Nature  abhors  geometric  correctness,  and  it  makes  for 
ineanaUty.  The  firat  fact  means  that  the  life-flow 
behind  physical  forms  does  not  express  itself  m  correct 
geometric  terms  and  figures.  Assuming  that  the  flow 
18  eternal  and  unending,  and  assuming  that  it  is  traversed 
by  some  force  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  retarded  and 
freeses  mto  solids,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it 
stops  to  chop  itself  up  into  oorreot  lengths  or  Aythms. 
Thw  is  reserved  for  the  academic  mmd.  Look  how  the 
profesBorial  mind  of  the  Saintebury  type  takes  a  pleasuEP 
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in  dividing  the  motion  up  into  correct  verse  lengths  and 
in  advising  the  use  of  faultlessly  correct  rhythms  that 
are  not  rhythms  because  they  lack  the  intensity  or 
livingness  without  which  rhj^hms  cannot  exist.  But 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence-  that  the  flow  avoids  geo- 
metric correctness  of  form,  and  by  doing  so  preserves 
its  characteristics  of  livingness  and  intensity.  And 
from  the  evidence  issues  the  rule,  the  more  symmetrical 
a  thing  is  the  less  intense  and  living  it  is.  As  Mr.  Cook 
repeatedly  says,  "  nothing  that  is  mathematically  correct 
can  ever  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  life."  Again, 
■  nothing  which  ia  alive  is  ever  simply  mathematical." 
Geometrical  correctness  is  death  to  livingness  and,  of 
course,  to  intensity  and  rhythm.  The  one  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  other.  Persons  who  are  talking  rather 
loudly  about  the  geometric  bases  of  Life  should  take 
note. 

I  will  end  on  the  fact  of  inequality.  This  fact,  I 
believe,  has  a  bearing  on  the  biology  and  metaphysics 
of  egoism.  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  I  am  of  the 
opinion  there  is  a  imiversal  protoplasm  common  to  all. 
I  belieVe  that  this  protoplasm  is  spiritual  on  the  one 
side,  and  spiritual  and  emotional  on  the  other,  or  all 
soul  on  one  side  and  soul  and  body  on  the  other.  But 
I  do  not  support  the  doctrine  that  like  produces  like 
in  endless  sequences,  and  that  each  begets  its  own  kind. 
I  feel  this  is  a  slave  doctrine.  On  the  contrary  I  main- 
tain the  view  that  the  bodies  produced  on  the  material 
side  of  the  protoplasm  have  an  endless  diversity.  And 
plants,  animals  and  human  beings  differ  on  the  proto- 
plasmic basis,  not  in  it.  Each  form  of  variation  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  organism  that  expresses  it.  I 
would  say  that  the  variability  in  the  case  of  human 
beings  is  set  up  by  changed  or  different  conditions  of 
life.  Each  human  being  is  really  the  sum  of  experiences, 
pre-  and  post-natal,  conditioning  his  growth  and  pro- 
gression. And  each  moves  and  advances  according  to 
the  eflBciency  and  freedom  characterizing  the  sum. 
Advance  (progress  we  call  it)  resides  in  differences  freely 
expressed.  If  human  beings  are  to  move  significantly 
in  any  direction  they  must  not  be  tied  up  in  inseparable 
bundles,  called  groups,  guilds,  and  communities.  Each 
must  belong  wholly  to  himself  or  herself.  Each  must 
be  free  to  feel,  act  and  choose  a  path  of  his  or  her  own. 
The  social  or  artificial  restraint  of  differences  in  human 
beings  is  slowly  but  inevitably  making  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  soul. 

So  much  for  the  material  side  of  the  protoplasm. 
What  of  the  spiritual  side  ?  Here  I  fancy  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  unity.  There  is,  let  me  say,  first  the 
universal  I,  and  there  are  the  many  individualized  forms 
of  this  I.  The  latter  represent  the  diverse  curves  of  " 
the  spmtual  spiral.  I  need  not  go  over  old  ground. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  that  I  am  concerned 
with  egoism  as  a  doctrine  of  aesthetic  individualism. 
According  to  my  doctrine  the  individualized  I  has  » 
creative  origin  and  manifests  itself  creatively.  Art  is 
the  first  movement  in  the  universe.  Art  is  the  first 
movement  of  the  conscious  entity,  and  would  be  the 
last  also,  but.  for  culture  and  our  fondness  for  being 
bribed  into  self-suppression.  The  human  body  would 
emerge  from  and  merge  in  a  fluid  world  of  creative  force, 
that  IS  Art  force.  So,  I  am  convinced  that  Poetry, 
Drama,  and  Art  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Only  the 
idiotic  human  habit  of  transferring  soul  and  power  from 
rightful  to  wrongful  owner,  has  given  this  thing  different 
names.  IndividuaUy  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
ArtisU,  Poet,  and  Dramatist.  But  socially  the  Artist 
or  Poet  completes  himself  with  the  aid  of  an  insignificant 
buyer  to  whom  he  cheerfully  transfers  the  precious 
element  of  soul-stuff  contained  in  his  picture  or  poem 
while  the  Dramatist  needs  a  dozen  bits  6f  human  bdngs 
to  complete  himself  and  the  process  of  soul  transfer^ce. 
I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Ctook's  book  has  any  direct  refer- 
ence to  this  doctrine  of  aesthetic  egoism.  It  is  really 
based  on  mathematics  and  biology.  But  it  certainly 
proves  that  the  curves  of  Life  are  individualistic  and 
its  case  for  diversity  supports  a  simple  and  far-reaching 
tnjth.  Our  escape  from  the  physical  hell  lies  in  ea«h 
mamtaining  his  own  constant  spiritual  difference. 
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THE  art  of  the  twentieth  century — some  of  it-, 
is  the  working  out  of  the  formula  discovered 
by  a  few  of  the  more  tolerable  among  xm. 
teenth-century  artists :  ugliness  as  a  condition  of 
vitality  in  art.  As  in  life,  as  in  literature,  as  in  every 
thing,  this  truth  is  relative,  becomes  valuable  only 
when  considered  in  relation  to  preceding  events.  A 
survey  of  nineteenth-century  painting  in  England 
shows  that  a  vast,  influential  portion  of  it  wm  in- 
credibly  lackadaisical  and  preposterously  pretty 
the  art  sustenance  of  that  period  consisting,  as  it  were 
of  treacle,  sugar  and  candies,  admirable  in  themaelvesi 
but  liable  to  cloy  when  too  exclusively  consumed.  A 
few  people  are  cloyed  ;.  apparently  more  are  becoming 
so  ;  we  are  perhaps  well  advanced  in  a  renaissance  of 
ugliness,  unparalleled,  fantastic,  glorious  ugliness-a 
diet  of  stale  bread,  vinegar  and  rancid  beef— excellent 
antidotes  to  the  Victorian  regime.  In  twenty  yean 
this  movement  will  have  produced  several  firetrclasa. 
artists. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  names  Cubist,  Futurist, 
and  Vorticist  have  become  almost  synonymous  for 
Arrivist.  The  public  is  immediately  put  on  its  guanl 
and  the  popular  clamour  against  these  artists  gains  some 
semblance  of  reasonableness  from  the  unfortunate 
d-marches  of  the  Arrivists.  Let  us  be  just ;  when  all 
the  world  is  Arrivist  it  is  despotic  and  carping  to  assume 
that  every  artist  must  be  distinguished  above  all  by 
purity  of  motives,  when  the  benefits  of  Arrivism  are  most 
necessary  to  him.  Yet  it  is  still  true  that  the  really 
distinguished  artist  remains  untouched  by  this  vice, 
and  when  we  remember  the  unblushing  pufiEs  ad- 
ministered to  Academicians  and  popular  authors,  we 
should  not  complain  if  the  revolutionaries  are  some- 
times compelled  to  use  the  same  ignoble  methods. 

There  are  many  imbeciles  exhibiting  in  the  London 
Group  Show  at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  many  imbeciles  and 
some  men  of  talent.  The  landscape  painters  are 
possibly  the  most  imbecile,  for  this  species  of  art  is 
least  likely  to  present  those  elements  of  ugliness  which 
I  have  hintad  are  not  altogether  unwelcome  in  modem 
art.  The  work  of  these  painters  is  not  as  good  as  that 
of  the  ordinary  illustrators  of  "Jugend";  we  may 
therefore  dismiss  them  as  too  characterless  for  ad- 
miration or  censure. 

The  sculpture  of  Mr.  Epstein  does  not  need  praise  or 
recommendation.  He  cannot  be  treated  either  as  an 
imbecile  or  an  Arrivist,  and  though  the  "  Rock  Drill" 
is  a  thoroughly  unpleasant  work  from  the  drawing-room 
standpoint,  its  fierce  angularity,  crude  strength,  and 
virile  suggestiveness  make  it  an  attractive  piece  of 
reaction.  The  figure  in  red  wood,  "  Cursed  Be  lEe 
Day  wherein  I  was  Bom  "  really  produces  that  emotional 
effect  claimed  for  Cubist  art,  but  most  frequently 
lacking  in  it.  This  work,  astonishing  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  means  used  and  from  its  undiche  style,  has 
naturally  been  made  an  object  of  ridicule  by  prepos- 
terous and  sycophantic  journalists  who,  under  the  niune 
of  criticism,  expose  their  ordure  and  dismal  stWjBy 
of  intellect  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  ^ 
Epstein  is  too  wise  and  too  much  above  these  leeohee 
to  notice  their  pestiferous  spawning,  especially  as  "> 
twenty  years  time  they,  or  tneir  successors,  will  oot« 
Mr.  Epstein  with  praise  as  nauseous,  as  flatulent,  ana 
as  insincere  as  their  present  miniscule  pleasantries  anu 
affected  indignation.  It  is  scareely  necessary  to  pa™* 
out  that  the  false  mirth  of  spectators  of  these  worW 
is  due  to  ignorance  and  unimaginative  pigheadedne*- 
In  the  Renaissance  these  powerful  grotesques  *"""' 
indeed,  have  been  ridiculous  ;  that  they  e^^^'f'fj 
necessary  and  healthy  tendency  might  be  *rg"^^^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Epstein  s  sculpture  is  www 
representative  of  the  real  functions  of  modem  art  wW 
all  the  woody  and  knotty  productions  of  the  doaena 
timid  copyists  accepted  by  official  art  criticism,  i  „ 
"  Mother  and  Child  "  and  the  "  Carving  in  VhrnW 


are  less  interesting  though  more  delicate  examples  of 
this  artist's  genius  for  abstract  convention. 

Mr.  Gaudier  Brzeska,  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
not  yet  sure  of  his  wav,  influenced  now  by  Rodin,  now 
by  Mr.  Epstein,  now  by  primitive  Gothic,  by  Chinese 
and  Maori  models  (a  pardonable  aberration),  is  not  well 
represented.  His  small  "  Statuette  in  Alabaster "  is 
not  unpleasing,  but  dwarfed  and  somewhat  featureless 
and  undistinguished.  The  "  Singer,"  in  one  of  his 
earlier  manners,  reminds  one  of  the  singing  figures  on 
early  Gothic  edifices.  Both  these  works,  though 
inferior  to  Mr.  Epstein's,  are,  like  his,  remarkably  free 
from  that  saccharine  sentimentality  which  blights  for 
us  the  work  of  so  many  once  celebrated  artists.  Had 
the  walls  of  the  gallery  been  hung  with  carefully  selected 
Blakes  or  Gaugins,  the  effect  would  have  been  more 
in  keeping  with  these  statues  than  that  produced  by 
the  poisonous  mediocrities  surrounding  them. 

As  usual  in  modem  exhibitions  the  paintings  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  sculptural  works.  Mr. 
Nevinson's  futuristic  experiments,  easily  comprehend- 
able  to  the  mob,  have  been  admired  and  commented 
on.  His  ■■  Arrival  at  Dunkirk  "  is  a  somewhat  mere- 
tricious example  of  the  synthetic  futurist  method.  The 
aeroplane  picture  (No.  28)  is  more  pleasing,  has  an 
air  of  finality,  as  of  a  result  attained.  The  idea  of 
swiftness  and  grace  is  admirably  expressed.  This 
artist  achieves  a  Zolaesque  Verism,  a  sensational 
rendering  of  emotions  common  to  all  journalists,  in 
terms  of  sentimental  vulgarity. 

Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Bevan,  and  Mr.  Ginner  are  all  artists 
of  pleasing  intention  and  considerable  talent.  Their 
various  productions,  illustrating  various  developments 
of  impressionism,  are  not  devoid  of  interest  and  value. 
Their  renderings  of  the  appearances  of  modem  life 
are  intelligent  and  intelligible  though  neither  profound 
nor  emotional.  Mr.  Brodzsky  contributes  a  cat  and 
a  picture  of  a  man's  back ;  both  are  attempts  at  de- 
coration. Mr.  Kramer's  "  Earth  "  has  a  resemblance 
to  the  imaginations  of  "  Hell  "  Breugel,  of  fourteenth- 
century  German  wood  engravings,  and  South  Sea 
Island  sculpture— a  hitherto  unattempted  nUlange, 
proving  an  originality  of  temperament  and  an  instinct 
for  eclecticism. 

The  Vorticist  group  are  not  numerically  strong, 
though  mdividually  engaging.  Mr.  Roberta  is  honest 
hut  undistinguished  ;  Mr.  Etchells  is  unrepresented. 
«r.  Wadsworth's  "  Blackpool  "  is  too  pretty  ;  reduced 
IB  size  It  would  make  a  perfect  co#er  for  chocolate  boxes 
wvwtizing  the  entente  cordiaie;  his  "Rotterdam" 
i«  a  fme  achievement,  and  his  woodcuts,  though  spotty 
MM  confused,  have  real  qualities  of  design.  It  is 
""*J^We  that  the  least  abstract  of  Mr.  Wadsworth's 
»oodcuts  IS  the  most  successful ;  perhaps  he  exaggerates 
™  talent  for  abstract  design  ?  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis 
n.*^'"*'.  enigmatic  and  apparently  imaginative.^ 
™  Workshop"  makes  no  profound  impression  on 
Mes  memory,  but  his  "  Crowd,"  though  rather  fussy 
»M  scattered  in  design,  is  a  contribution  to  modem 
«•  Not  aU  these  painters  are  equally  gifted,  and  the 
^8  they  have  are  not  too  generously  displayed.  They 
™  pimeera,  panting  in  the  rear  of  Munich,  Paris  and 
^,  Vork,  astonishing  themselves  with  their  own 
Wous  vitality  and  perverse  originality.  If  they 
"quently  discover  mare's  nests  instead  of  gold  mines 
e  must  not  protest  too  violently.  If  only  we  shared 
«ir  naivete  !— it  would  be  charming  if  we  could  take 
inw.!-  *■  °^^  valuation.  Their  effbrta  are  more 
^resting  than  the  vegetable  insipidity  of  dooUe 
Toemy  .studenta  and  Slade  professors.  If  they  took 
iMelves  less  seriously,  indulged  in  a  Uttle  self-criticism .  ' 

thw'"*'"^!'^  ^  ^^P  "P  *  greater  amount  of  talent. 
^^would  be  considerably  improved.  They  are 
^  examples  of  the  man  who  substitutes  indis- 
Sahul  "•"  ^  theories  for  the  ehefe  cTamvrea  he  is 
"*'>»  to  produce. 

I  *  u  A^'   ^^^^^  show— redeemed    by    callow   flights 

Nm,     '*^^i,*  ^^^  8°***^  ^«""^  '^^    Mr.   Epstein's 

|iit«.  England  is  an  unhealthy  climate  for  the 

Fbaitk  Dkitvbb. 


POEMS 

EVQPATIONS  /f 

How  strange  the  evocations 
Of  homely  things 
For  those  who  dream. 

Here  in  a  city, 

With  the  Elevated  mmbling  overhead, 

With  walls,  walls,  walls,  - 

Everywhere  : 

Here  in  a  city. 

On  a  dingy  rainy  afternoon  : 

Here  in  a  city  eating-house,  • 

Close  with  the  odour  of  stale  cooking, 

I  am  served  a  slice  of  water-melon 

On  a  tawdry  plate 

Of  blue  and  white  and  gold  : 

Watei^melon,  a  plate  and  a  spelter  spoon. 

And  suddenly  ... 

Before  me  floats  Bermuda  .  .  . 

Billowed  with  pink  oleanders  .  .  . 

Swimming  on  her  wind-blossomed  seas 

Of  blue,  blue,  blue.  ... 

All  sunshine  ! 

Now,  twilight  ... 

Wistful,  peaceful,  exquisite  ! 

And  now  .  .  .  God  of  Fair  Dreams, 

Her  moon  of  June  ! 

New  Yoek  City  :  July  1914. 


MISOPOLITE 

I  AM  a  hater  of  cities  : 

The  roar  and  hum  and  whirr  of  them 

And  their  smoke. 

Save  when  brushed  into  magic 

By  Whistler. 

I  am  a  hater  of  cities  : 

The  gloom  and  filth  and  stench  of  them 

And  their  life} 

Save  in  my  memories  of  parks 

Hushed  in  twilight. 

Veiled  by  violet  shadows 

Or  unreal  with  dawn. 

I  am  a  hater  of  cities  ! 

I  hate  their  slinking  alleys. 

The  broken  ribs  of  a  skeleton 

Felt  through  rags  and  flesh  ; 

And  their  broad  avenues, 

A  flaunted  balance  of  thick-powdered  breaatii 

Both  I  hate. 

Not  that  I  hate  disorder. 

The  splendid  fury  of  wind  and  sea  ; 

Or  form  in  its  purity, 

Flower,  song,  star  and  snowflake  : 

Free  Titan  masters 

Or  the  mirroi>breath  of  dreams. 

But  the  snakelike  coil  of  the  whip, 

Tyrant  of  free  self. 

And  servitude  to  the  clock 

With  its  prim,  black  hands,  ^ 

Marionettes  of  the  oo£9e —  : '', 

These  I  hate,  and  hate 

With  all  my  soul. 

I  am  a  hater  of  cities  ! 


PHAKTHONS 

I 
I  HATE  watched  the  loveliest  of  ttero] 
The  Antoinette, 
Float  past  me 

Like  a  giant  dragon-fly —  , 

Droning,  droning, 
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Like  a  huge  brown  wasp, 

In  the  wake  of  the  sinking  sun, 

Sinking 

Out  of  courtesy  to  our  forgotten  ignorance. 

I  have  followed  it; 

Holding  my  breath,  «,     • 

Wondering 

If  this  invention  of  man, 

This  gauntlet  flung  to  gravity, 

Were  not  as  great  a  miracle, 

An  audacity  as  droll, 

As  man  himself : 

Chained  master  to  a  slave  of  the  sun  ! 

II 

This  morning  on  the  loveliest  of  waters, 

Bermuda's, 

I  watched  the  tropic  birds — 

Sea-birds  called  Phaethons  of  the  air, 

White  as  the  foam  on  the  reefs — 

Fly  and  soar,    . 

Dart  and  wheel, 

Rise  and  dip. 

Each  breast  a  mirror  of  sea-bloom, 

A  chrysoprase  in  motion. 

Such  ease,  such  grace, 

Such  radiance  .a- wing  : 

Like  all  things  lovely, 

Yet  like  nothing  but  themselves  ! 

Even  their  wild  harsh  cries 

Had  the  quality  of  beauty 

And  of  greatness  : 

Sea-cries  so  brave  and  untamed, 

So  alive  with  freedom  ! 

BiCHABD    BUTLEB   GlAENZES. 


TO  A  MAN  WORKING  HIS  WAY 
THROUGH  THE  CROWD 

To  Grordon  Craig  :  Your  Ijmx's  eye 
Has  found  the  men  most  fit  to  try 
To  serve  yovj.     Ingenious  creatures  follow  in  your 
wake. 

Your  speech  is  like  Ezekiel's  ; 

You  make  one  feel  that  wrath  unspells 

Some  mysteries — some  of  the  cabals  of  the  vision. 

The  most  propulsive  thing  you  say. 
Is  that  one  need  not  know  the  way, 

To  be  arriving.    That  foreword  smacks  of  retrospect. 

—Undoubtedly  you  overbear, 

But  one  must  do  that  to  come  where 


Bla«k  minute-men 
To  revive  again. 
War 

At  little  cost . 
They  cry  few  the  loBt 
Head 

And  seek  their  prize 
Till  the  evening  sky'B 
SacL 

MABIAlIIfE  MOOEB. 


There  is  a  space,  a  fit  gynmasium  for  action. 

TO  THE  SOUL  OF  "  PROGRESS  " 

You  use  your  mind 
Like  a  mill  stone  to  grind 
Chaff. 

You  polish  it  .  ..  v 

And  with  your  warped  wit       ' ; 
Laugh 

At  your  torso, 
Prostrate  where  the  crow — 
Falls 

Pn  such  kind  hearts 
As  its  God  impaurts — 
Calls, 

And  claps  its  wings 
Till  the  tumult  brings 
More 


FIGHTING  PARIS 

February  14,  In  England  the  public  refers  to  iU 
newspapers  for  news,  as  everybody  knows.  In-Fnuwe 
we  have  newspapers  also,  as  everybody  knows.  They 
are  read  too,  of  course — moreover  they  are  the  average 
Frenchman's  main  reading  matter.  But  who  reads 
them  for  information  ?  They  are  read,  chiefly,  to  be 
disbelieved  or,  rather,  to  be  interpreted.  When  a 
paper  publishes  "  white  "  the  reader  invariably  reads 
' '  black. ' '  Each  one  provides  his  own  key.  The  general 
opinion  as  to  the  news  is  that  its  object  is  not  to  enLghten 
but  deliberately  to  deceive.  The  consequence  is  that, 
side  by  side  with  the  newspapers,  an  oral  gazette  is 
occultly  propagated  which  obtains  infinitely  more 
credit  than  mere  print.  This  ghost-gazette  is  bom, 
and  is  echoed  about  the  town-,  as  regularly  and  as  per- 
sistently as  the  newspapers  it  completes  or  contradicts, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Where  it  takes  form  no  one  has 
the  slightest  idea,  but  it  cuts  its  way  through  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  and  neither  space  nor  time  offer 
any  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  its  mysterious,  tenacious, 
subterranean  or  superterrestrial  course. 

This  unidentified  oracle  keeps  Paris  in  "  the  know  " 
year  in,  year  out,  day  by  day,  at  all  times,  but  in  such 
as  these  it  is  especially  busy  and  as  active  and  mis- 
chievous as  a  horde  of  witches.  When  it  has  done 
violating  and  divulging  secrets  to  which  spirits  could 
not,  you  would  think,  obtain  access,  it  resorts  to  its 
diabolical  power  of  invention,  incessantly  bent  upon 
keeping  the  ball  of  gossip  it  has  thrown  out  rolling. 

Through  its  agency  every  Parisian  is  provided  with 
some  special  information  which  he  reveals  from  nowhere 
as  a  conjurer  picks  half-crowns  out  of  the  air,  and 
between  one  Parisian  and  another  Parisian  there  is  a 
rivalry  of  irUdit  news,  a  quid  Tpro  quo  of  hearsay 
where  fact  mingles  with  fancy,  as  is  bound  to  be  the 
case,  history  substantiating  fiction,  and  fiction  seasoning 
history. 

February  20.— The  number  of  foreigners  who  have 
been  enroUed  in  the  French  army  for  tte  war  is  flfty^1?iw 
thousand.  The  total  figures  of  candidates  compnsmg 
fit  and  unfit  may  be  imagined.  .L- 

Fehruary  23.— I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  pai»» 
distributed  in  German  camps  for  the  information  oi 
French  prisoners,  but  which  is  a  web  of  pedantiwiiiy 
expressed  romance  from  the  first  line  to  the  last  ot  i» 
very  unnecessary  four  pages.     The  fables  contamed  in 
this  document  consist  chiefly  in  tirades  about  ^UM 
perfidy    and    in    patronizing   appreciation   of   l!iw>" 
chivabr.    France  is  described— for  the  pnsonen  aw 
edified    with    psychological   studies   of   their  MtioM' 
characteristics—as  a  Don  Quixote  crusading  lor™ 
benefit  of  the  Knave  :    England.    How  the  -niUW 
authorities  can  be  so  childish  as  to  waste  tifs  T) 
money  on  the  compilation  of  so  grotesque  ana  snjw 
fluouB    a   pamphlet    is    difficult    to   understand.    i« 
I^cench  in  whick  it  is  compiled  is  grotesque. 


in  its  turn  is  only  procurable  with  the  assistance  of  two 
witnesses  domiciled  in  the  same  parish,  and,  in  the 
54se  of  married  women,  the  personally  testified  and 
writteB  authority  of  the  husband.  In  general  in  Prance 
a  irarried  woman's  signature  is  not  valid  unless  endorsed 
by  that  of  her  husband,  and  she  carmot  even  make  a 
deposit  at  a  bank  without  his  official  authorization. 

The  passport  having  been  granted  by  the  pi«fect  of 
police  on  presentation  of  the  commissary's  document, 
it  must  then  be  submitted  at  the  consulate  of  the 
country  one  wishes  to  visit. 

On  arrival  at  the  frontier  each  passenger's  pajgsport 
is  rapidly  examined.  

March  1. — Title  of  a  book  in  the  French  language 
seen  in  the  window  of  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Lausanne  : 
"  What  God  thinks  of  the  war." 

Only  portraits,   knick-knacks,  and  toys  representing 
the  French,  Russian,  English,  and  Belgian  sovereigns 
I  and  commander8_  are  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  French 
Switzerland,  though  German  books,  notably  on  military 
I  strategy,  are  also  in  some,  though  minor,  evidence.     The 
1  enthusiaJim  for  the  French  cause  is  such — at  Neuchatel, 
for  instance — that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  crowds 
who  went  to  read  the  war  bulletins  on  the  public  build- 
ings would  positively  burst  into  tears  on  the  publication 
j  of  victories  for  Germany,  while  they  would  wave  French 
I  lags  and  sing  the  "  Marseillaise  "  when  the  successes 
were  in  favour  of  the  Allies. 

Heard  from  a  workman  in  a  tramcar  at  Lausanne  : 
"They  call  us  a  free  country,  but  we  shall  only  be  free 
I  when  we  passess  coal-mines  and  a  seaport." 
I  The  Swiss  have  been  so  alarmed  lest  coal  should  fail 
I  them  that  their  distress  has  given  rise  to  an  invention 
I  consisting  of  briquettes,  suited  to  the  stoves  customary 
in  their  country,  composed  of  paper  reduced  to  pulp, 
I  ind  which  each  one  can  make  for  himself. 

March  10.— The  return  to  France  necessitates  further 
I  formalities  in  connexion  with  the  passport,  which  must 
I  DOW  be  stamped  at  the  French  Consulate  and  invariably 
I  show  the  bearer's  photograph.  The  passengers  are 
I  timed  out  of  the  train  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  the 
I  inhospitable  frontier  station,  where  the  passports  are 
I MPB  carefully  examined  and  the  photograph  carefully 
I  Identified  by  three  detective-like  officials.  Two  soldiers 
I M  away  a  passenger  whose  papers  did  not  give  satis- 
uTl  """P'^^'y  *od  without  any  words  being  passed. 
ISO  French  affability  governs  these  silent  transactions. 
I  After  a  short  absence  Paris  gives  the  impression  of  a 
r«8t  hospital,  for  the  number  of  crippled  young  men  in 
iBilitary  uniform  to  be  seen  about,  and  particularly  in 
Itertain  districts,  surpasses  imagination. 


dare  not  say  it !  An  admirable  designer,  M..  Raoul 
Duty,  now  associates  his  imagination  as  cartoonist  and 

^«  ;/*^"*t*'"  ""  '^°°*^  ^'^^'^  ^^^  inexhaustible  versatility 
of  M.  Paul  Iribe,  founder  of  this  publication  (sold  at 
ten  centimes  the  issue,  but  the  first  copies  of  which  are 
now  worth  as  many  francs). 

r ' 
March  18.  The  most  important  document  on  the 
Belgian  invasion,  "  La  Belgique  Envahie,"  by  Roland  de 
Mares,  correspondant  to  Le  Temps,  has  just  been  broujzht 
out  by  MM.  George  Cr^  et  Cie.  It  is  a  fluent  narration 
of  facts,  destitute  of  all  melodramatic  effusion,  endorsed 
by  sketches  taken  "  from  the  life  "  by  Franz  Masereel 
during  his  military  participation  in  the  campaign— 
among  the  most  admirable  of  their  kind. 

Mtjbiel  Ciolkowska. 

These  notes  conclude  the  series  "  Fighting  Paris  " 
in  the  place  of  which  "  Passing  Paris  "  will  be  revived, 
in  accordance  with  the  return  to  normal  conditions 
in  the  capital.  jj^  q 


15.  The  great  author  we  call  briefly  "  Rosny 
as  written  a  me^nng  artiele  on  England's 
Pmicipation  in  the  war,  in  which  he  points  out  that 
!»  action  is  far  more  disinterested  than  is  generally 
i"W09ed.  It  is  an  article  which  "  sets  things  right " 
""which  merits  gratitude  for  its  advocacy  of  the 
i^ish  cause.  L' Intransigeant  was  M.  Rosny's  mouth- 
jjwe,  than  which  there  is  no  better  friend  of  England 
»™  juncture, unless  it  be  fe  mot,  which  is  alsoadmir- 
"^  'oyal  to  "  our  most  redoutable  enemy,"  as  Germany 
^''oondescends  to  caU  Britain. 
in  England  we  have  The  Egoist;  in  Franoe^they 
Ll,  ,?^'-  No  comparison  is  attempted  between  two 
Crt  ■  ^  so  different  in  purpose  and  achievement 
LJ:. '"  ^  ^*'"  *^*  8*ch  is  in  its  way  essentially, 
rptly,  profoundly  modem. 

Gel""''  'i^  ^^'^  '^^y  newspaper  which  does  not  call 
lfl»rr  ^  *'"**  obnoxious  term  "  boche."     It  is  also 
I,,  wiy  newspaper  that  has  thought  of  raising  a  plea 
most  tried  of  peoples  in  the  present  crisis,  the 
'  compared  with  whom  the  Belgians  and  Alsatians 


Pthe 


|u™"  ™09t  tried  of  peoples  in  the  present  crisis,  the 

Ijj^.  compared  with  whom  the  Belgians  and  Alsatians 

rtish*!  u    "^  "*"5-     ■*«»«»»'  lemotia  the  only  paper 

[1  »nea  here  a  man  of  the  world  can  read  without 

^lon,  for  It  is  edited  wid  drawn  by  a  man  of  the 

^  ■•     gentleman,"  unfortunately,  being  a  word 

"^ot  use  nowadays  without  being  misundenstood— 

Mean  "gentleman"  none  the  less,  though  we 
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""THE  next  number  of  The  Egoist  will 
be  entirely  devoted — apart  from  the 
Editorial — to  the  worb  of  the  young  Anglo- 
American  group  of  poets  known  as  "  The 
ImAGISTS,"  and  will  contain  : 

Poems  by  RICHARD  ALDINGTON,  H.D., 
J.  G.  FLETCHER,  F.  S.  PUNT,  D.  H. 
LAWRENCE,  AMY  LOWELL,  HAROLD 
MONRO,  MARIANNE  MOORE,  MAY 
SINCLAIR,  CLARA  SHANAFELT     :: 


A  History  of  Imagitm,  by  F.  S.  Flint. 

A  Review  of  "Some  Imagist  Poets,  1915"  by  Harold 
Monro. 

Essays  on  and  appreciations  of  the  work  of  H.D.,  J.  G. 
Fletcher,  F.  S.  Flint,  D.  H.  Lavtrrence,  Amy 
Lowell  and  Exra.  Pound, 
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** TRUTH  AND  REALITY" 


By  Doha  Marsden 


m 


WHEN  therefore  all  which  pertains  to  the  Per- 
ceiving Ego  is  taken  cognizance  of  by  language 
the  conundrums  about  the  Nature  of  the  respective 
Worids^-of  Sentient  Mind,  of  Appearance,  and  of 
reality— all  disappear.  Sentient  Mind  is  lelieved  of 
itsimputed  "  logical "  necessity  to  play  the  r61e  of  victim 
to  (he  Shows  of  AppearMice — ^those  deluding  phantoms 
of "  Reality  "  which  are  forced  upon  Mind  by  the  limita^ 
tJOM  of  Sense.  And  the  Infinite  Eternally-elusive 
"Keality  "  of  metaphysios  which  finite  Sense  is  doomed 
«TOr  to  seek  and  never  to  find,  and  which  under  aspects 
ttutorted  by  its  own  deceptive  mirror  of  finiteness  and 
limitation  sense  offers  to  the  Perceiving  Mind  equates 
into  something  quite  other :  a  convenient  label  for  a 
1M88  of  confusion  :  a  compound  of  lost  trails  of  observa- 
HOn,  of  aubtle  dialectical  points  abandoned,  and  of  Uioae 
fised  opinions  whose  interests  are  best  served  by  allow- 
iig  oonfusion  to  persist  and  become  established  unmen- 
•"wl  by  a  too  stringent  inquiry. 

tt  is  not  however  only  the  IneffBctuals  who  would 
follow  the  trail  but  osku't,  and  the  Voluptuaries — ^philo- 
"oplucal  and  religious — who  perhaps  could  but  won't, 
•ho  allow  this  trifold  conception  of  Mind  plus  Matter 
"iti  Perception  as  the  Bridge  in  between,  to  fix  their 
»«»tude  towards  the  panorama  of  Life  and  the  World. 
^0  matter  under  what  kind  of  metaphor  it  disguises 
^If—whether  it  is  that  of  Sense  a»  a  Bridge,  Mind  as  a 
"jTOr,  Appeturanoe  aa  CorreBpondenoe,  in  religion, 
^"'•'l^'pliy,  poetry,  and  ordinary  every-day  praotioe, 
^  identical    attitude    reveals    itself.     Hare  at  least 

Common  sense  "  and  "  Culture  "  are  at  one.  It  is, 
"  <k  matter  of  tact,  almost  impossible  to  use  language 
j^wmt  unconsoioosly  adopting  it,  probably  because 
*^  language  iiati£  waa  ever  moulded  this  attitude  was 
T^wy  and  instinotively  held.  A  •Drrespondent  writ- 
es m  the  current  issue  of  Thb  Eqoist  voioee  the  objec- 

""i^  ^hich  naturally  would  suggest  themselves  to  such 
■*  maintain  this  attitudb  against  ths  asaertionB  madb 


in  tlvis  series  of  articles  as  to  the  relationship  of  a  Mind 
to  its  World.     This  correspondent  writes  : 

I  should  be  interested  to  have  a  dearer  explanation  of  Mjm 
Marsden's  use  of  the  word  "  create  "  in  its  relation  to  the  Ego  and 
its  Images.  Thus  she  says  "  the '  I '  creates  its  own  World.  The 
WorJd  is  of  it.  As  the  '  I '  is,  ao  the  World  is.  The  '  I '  givea  to 
itself  such  images  aa  it  can  strike  out  from  itself  "  (January  I, 
p.  3).  I  should  have  said  the  "  I "  perceives  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers  such  images  or  the  images  of  such  things  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with.  Again :  "  The  progress  of  science  is  but  the 
expanding  of  the  '  I ' :  of  that  world  of  images  which  we  call 
the  scientist's  soul.  And  all  that  which  we  call  the  Objeotiva 
World  are  but  so  many  chords — auras — thrown  out  by  the  '  I ' 
itself"  (January  1,  p.  4). 

Again :  "  There  is  no  Reality  outside  the  realm  of  Sense,  lying 
'  there '  ready-made  imtil  such  time  as  sense  can  gnaw  its 
way  towards  '  it.'  There  is  only  the  actual  senung  life  which 
throws  out  new  appearances  from  itself  as '  its  powers  grow, 
and  which  oreates  all  things  which  are  and  will  create  all  that 
ever  will  be  in  the  future,  no  matter  how  great  and  wonderful  and~ 
radiant."  It  is  not  dear  to  me  how  this  process  works.  There 
would  seem  to  be  rather  an  interaction.  Allowing  that  the  "  I " 
changes,  so  its  world  changes,  it  appears  to  me  that  as  its  worid 
changes  so  the  "  I "  and  its  images  change  ;  and  that  instead  of 
being  the  original  creator  of  all  the  phenomena  which  its  organs 
sense,  the  "  I "  at  the  beginning  pf  its  life  gradually  becomes' 
awaie  of  Things  by  their  action  on  itself,  which  action  sets  up  the 
process  perfected  by  practice,  t.e.  of  its  sensing  them.  And  the 
better  the  sensing,  and  remembering  and  comparing  of  sensings, 
the  fuller  its  particular  worid  becomes,  I  am  probably  more 
capable  of  peroeiving  wonderful  and  more  radiant  worlds  than 
is  a  worm,  and  possibly  an  archangel  would  find  these  worida 
mom  radiant  and  wonderful  than  I  do.  But  it  does  not  at 
present  help  my  understanding  to  say  that  the  worm,  the 
arahaogel  and  myself  each  created  that  which  we  raspeotivdy 
peroeive. 

Putting  on  one  side  for  a  moment  the  question  raised 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word  "  create,"  and 
a  further  and  unquoted  qaestion  bom  the  same  corre- 
spondent as  the  responsibility  as  regards  a  drunkard 
(which  really  is  a  modeet  but  quite  pertinent  request  for 
a  detailed  sketch  of  the  architecture  of  the  universe),  let 
us  give  further  attention  to  this  matter  of  a  "  World  " 
(*.«.  a  "  Reality  ")  lying  "  there  "  outside  the  realms  of 
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sense,"  waiting,  "  ready-made  until  such  time  as  sense 
can  gnaw  its  way  towards  it."  The  line  which  the 
explication  of  the  matter  will  have  to  take  has  already 
been  partially  indicated  in  the  article  from  which  our 
correspondent  quote^,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  in  the 
interests  of  clearness  if  we  quote  them  from  still  more. 
In  pressing  home  how  intellectually  urgent  it  is  to 
consider  in  their  actual  relation  to  the  Ego  those  of  its 
aspects  which  verbally  and  quite  arbitrarily  have  been 
torn  from  it  in  order  to  furnish  a  content  for  an  "  Ex- 
ternal World,"  we  wrote  :  "  The  term  '  I '  .  .  .is  the 
sign  of  the  living  unit — the  organism — affirming  the 
presence  of  its  own  life.  It  stands  comprehensively  for 
'  I  am  conscions  '  ;  for  '  I  feel,'  '  I  live,'  and  '  I  am.' 
The  '  I  'includes  the  full  Connotation  of 'lam.'  'lam' 
is  an  assertion  made  twice,  as  is  the  phrase  '  i  exist,'  and 
its  further  equivalents  '  I  feel '  and  '  I  sense  '  (and  we 
might  here  insert  '  I  perceive  ').  Anything  which  we 
allow  'am'  'feel'  'exist'  'sense'  ('perceive')  to 
connote,  the  '  I '  has  already  asserted  of  itself.  "They 
have  no  meaning  which  the  '  I '  has  not :  in  fact  they 
have  no  meaning  at  all  apart  from  the  purport  of  the 
'  I .'  'To  be,'  '  to  feel,'  '  to  sense,'  '  to  exist '  are 
properly  speaking  devoid  of  connotation,  but  they 
take  on  a  loosely  suggested  meaning  on  account  of  their 
association  tpith  '  am  '  '  feet,'  <fec.  *  Abstracted  from 
the  '  I '  as  the  infinite  form  of  the  verb  is,*  it  is  divorced 
from  the  only  source  capable  of  investing  it  with  mean- 
ing. The  infinite  pure  and  simple  has  no  tally  (outside 
itself).  Nor  accurately  speaking  have  any  forms  of  the 
verb  other  than  the  first  person  singular  linked  fast  to 
its  subject.  Always  it  is  '  I '  which  feels.  You,  they, 
she,  he,  it,  merely  appear  to  me  to  feel." 

In  order  to  support  the  above  assertions  several 
propositions  require  working  out.  It  is  perhaps  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  verb  "  Perceive  "  should  be 
pnt  in  its  correct  Time-relation  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  to 
the  verb  "  Be  "  and  its  forms,  and  that "  Things  Per- 
ceived "  should  be  put  in  their  correct  Space-relation 
to  the  "  I  "  which  perceives  them. 

Then  the  verb  "  Be,"  which  plays  the  r61e  of  Deceiving 
Spirit  in  the  metaphysical  hoax,  requires  a  complete 
psychological  analysis — a  difficult  grammatical  task. 
Whoever  accomplishes  it  will  have  bled  Metaphysics 
white  of  the  Meta. 

And  there  is  need  to  reassert  the  exclusive  claim  to 
the  "  I "  to  the  subjective  role  in  all  philosophical 
language.  The  allowing — ^for  brevity's  sake — of  the 
images  perceived  by  the  subjective  perceiving  "  I  "  to 
assume  the  subjective  form  in  the  endeavour  to  amplify 
the  picture  of  the  "  I  "  and  to  translate  it  into  words, 
can  be  ventured  in  safety  only  when  the  fact  of  the  ever- 
present  subjective  (i.e.  governing  and  creative)  relation 
of  the  "  I  "  to  all  the  images  it  can  sense,  and  the  ob- 
jective (i.e.  governed  and  created)  relationship  of  these 
are  recognised  and  allowed  for.  The  recognition  of  this 
permitted  ellipsis  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon 
because  the  very  persuasiveness  of  the  "  I "  leads  to 
its  activity  being  taken  for  granted  in  such  a  degree  of 
absoluteness  that  it  is  tantamount  to  overlooking  and 
ignoring  its  existence.  The  reevihs  of  which  are  the 
existing  unhappy  condition  of  philosophy.  Between 
these  points  set  for  the  encouragement  of  error,  there 
exists  no  strict  dividing  line  :  each  one  merges  into  the 
other  and  each  lends  each  suj^rt  in  the  production  of 
their  common  effect — confusion. 

The  verb  "  Perceive  "  has — on  grounds  which  super- 
ficially seem  adequate— been  arbitrarily  limited  to 
express  the  "  awareness  of  feeling  "  in  its  maturer  stage 
only.  First  a  thing  "  is,"  and  thereafter— «o  it  is  implied 
—we  "  perceive  it. '  Whereas,  actually  it  is  only  after 
we  have  perceived  it  that  it  can  be  afiarmed  of  a  thing 
that  it  "  is."  WhMi  w©  perceive  ...  A,  B,  or  C,  then 
A,  B,  or  C  .  .  .  "  is."  The  two  forms  of  speech  "  is  "' 
and  "ispercwved"  psychologically  imply  the  same 
thing.  The  poet-dating  61  the  perception  of  a  thing  in 
relation  to  its  "  Is-ness  *' — its  "^Existence  " — thou^  it 
hM  aeeoKd  a  firm  foothold  in  speeeh  has  no  jdaoe  in 
the  aetual  peyohologioal  {vocess.    Perhaps  the  reason 

9  Word*  in  itaho  to  indicate  aligbt  altentioa  o{  the  ofigiaal 
phraitm 


why  this  dupUcating  of  terms  for  a  single  activity  has 
become  so  firmly  established  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  one  verbal  form  "  la  "  has  been  mtule'the  stock  form 
of  a  passive  contTition,  while  "  Perceive  '  is  constantlv 
in  use  to  denote  the  active  and  successively  repeated 
processes.  When  once  a  thing  "  is  "  (i.e.  is  perceived) 
it  has  established  its  claim  to  a  cognizable  existence  •  but 
the  power  to  perceive  it  again  and  again  remains,  and  it  is 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  constant  creative  action  of  the 
percepjtivB  power  which  furnishes  the  "  existence  "  anew 
each  time  "  it  "  is  recognized.  The  stationary  power  of 
the  "  I  "  comes  thus  to  be  regarded  invertedly  as  con- 
stituting an  independent  existence  for  the  "  thing " 
while  the  perceiving  power  of  the  "  I "  itself— though 
permanent — because  not  exercised  constantly  in  per- 
ceiving this  particular  thing  (i.e.  exhibiting  its  creative 
power  in  this  particular  fashion)  is  regarded  as  merely 
"  taking  views  of  the  thing."  The  argument  here  grows 
frail  and  thin  almost  to  vanishing  point :  only  it  stops 
short  of  vanishing,  and  because  it  does  so  it  spells  out 
the  end  of  traditional  metaphysics  which  is  based  upon 
an  acceptation  of  the  erroneous  view  that  "  Be  "  and 
"  PerceivB  "  represent  two  different  sets  of  mental  facts. 
This  argument  must  be  insisted  upon.  It  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  a  thing  "  is  "until  a  Sentient  Mind  has 
felt  it.  The  affirmation  itself  means  nothing  more 
than  just  this,  "  I  feel  .  .  .  the  feeling  or  group  of 
feelings  "  and  the  feeling  so  constitutes  "  It "  (i.e.  the 
"  thing  ").  Even  when  "  Is-ness  "  (i.e.  Existence)  is 
claimed  for  "  things  "  apart  from  the  mind  which  peN 
ceives  them,  the  former  cannot  be  asserted  to  "  be " 
until  some  Perceiving  Mind  is  aware  of  them,  and  then 
they  "  are  "  only  to  such  minds  as  have  perceived  them. 
Of  things  which  "  are  "  to  us  by  hearsay  we  can  only 
say  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  statements  as  to 
their  verbally  imputed  existence  "  are  "  Before  we  can 
emphatically  declare  that  a  thing  "  is,"  we  ourselves 
must  have  perceived  it :  all  certainty  of  assertion  as  to 
its  existence  depending  upon  it  being  thus  felt.  "I 
feel  "  and  "  I  perceive  '  are  one,  and  that  which  I  feel 
can  be  said  to  have  being  only  inasmuch  as  I  feel  "  It." 
The  moment,  of  feeling  a  thing  (i  e  of  perception  of  it)  is 
therefore  the  moment  of  its  coming  into  existence  :  of  it? 
creation.  The  notion  that  a  thing  of  itself  "  is,"  and  i» 
thereafter  perceived  by  a  Sensing  Mind,  while  the  {)e^ 
ceptive  activity  itself  constitutes  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Mmd  which  is  enriched  by  it  and  the  World 
of  Existent  Things  of  which  it  supplies  the  Mind  with 
aspects  in  the  ndain  finds  its  footing  only  because  of  the 
confusion  of  the  psychological  condition  indicated  by  the 
word  "  is,"  and  is  a  natural  sequence  of  the  ignoring  ot 
the  identity  existing  between  Being  and  Appeanffloe 
(otherwise  Perception). 

•        *        •        * 

To  Buimniiftrinr  i  thd  ^sly  constructif^n  wiiicil  .}^ 
statement  that  "  a  thing  exists  "  can  carry  is  that  one 
feels  specifically  so-and-so.  And  because  by  a  thing 
we  mean  the  specific  group  of  features  of  a  feeling  wen 
can  be  no  "  things  "  conceivable  which  are  not  part  of 
the  Sentient  Ego  which  feels.  A  thing  has  Being  wbm 
it  is  felt,  and  it "  is  "  only  to  those  who  feel  it.  "  ^»n« 
begins  and  ends  in  the  feeling  experience  of  the  Ego  o 
which  it  forms  some  specific  mode.  When  we  affirm  ^ 
a  thing  that  it  "  is,"  it  is  its  Perceivedness  which  we  »» 
affirming.  When  we  confidently  declare  that  a  tning 
"is"  we  mean  that  our  feeling  retina  is  ^f^'^y^ 
effected  so-and-so  :  the  particularized  state  of  ieeun« 
indicated  by  the  verbal  sign  "  so-and-so  "  constituMg 
the  "thing."  By  tlje  phrase  "  a  thing  '  is,'  we  mw 
"  I  feel  .  .  .  thus,"  ^'  I  exist  .  .  .  thus.  /V"l 
that  "  the  thing  exists  "  encourages  a  form  f^J^,, 
which  is  least  fitted  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  W  „ 
,  equals  "  It  is  to  me."  which  in  turn  equals  I  T**  L, 
The  phrase  "  It  exists  "  i»  in  the  full  possession  °^^^ 
to  confuse  philosophy  owing  to  its  apparent  mves  _^  ^ 
of  the  "  I  '^  with  an  independent  existence.  i>.  ^ 
anything  which  the  mind  can  perceive  is  ''*'*°*'*  jiju 
bundle  of  feelings  :»pa««J«  TaoOam  of  the  e«J*?^^to 

instance  mfinMato  «h»  «)i«in>>«i»t»oa  of  ^«)'<^^[„^ 
feelings  which  I  have  iMsen  acoufltomkl  to  dorom 


as  small,  hard,  round,  grey,  solid,  and  heavy.     These 
gpeciic  conditions  of  my  feeling  retina  when  evidencing 
themselves  simultaneously  and  in  immediate  proximity 
ffith  each  other  I  am  in  the  habit  of  caUing  a  ball.     The 
fact  that  a  vast  number  of  other  perceiving  Egos  will 
appear  to  be  sensing  the  "  same  "  thing  is  given  rise  to 
on  account  of  an  apparent  similarity  in  purposes  and  in 
sensory  power,  among  those  to  whom  it  seems  so  to 
appear.    This  fact  does  not  argue  or  establish  an  identity 
for  the  "  things  "  variously  sensed,  nor  does  it  establish 
for  them — or  it — an  independent  existence. 
»         «         ♦         •        • 
A  thing  is  bom  of  and  takes  its  features  from  two 
factors,  both  of  which  are  individual  to  the  Ego  in  whose 
vista  or  appearances  it  has  a  place.     These  features  are 
(1)  the  desire  to  beget  the  "  thing  "  :  which  Desire  itself 
is  the  impulse  setting  towards  its  own  fulfilment.     This 
fnlfihnent  is  the  Purpose,  the  New  Thing  :    the  New 
Feeling.    (2)  The   individual    degree   of   living   power 
which  is  to  bring  the  new  thing  forth  :  create  it,  in  fact. 
It  is  the  interplay  of  these  two  factors  :    Desire-borne 
Purpose  and  Power  of  Elxecution  which  are  the  architects 
and  builders  of  the  World,  makers  and  creators  of  all 
things.    Want  of  parity  between  the  two  leads  to  those 
shades  of  differentiation  which  we  know  as  the  Nature 
of  Things,  and  since  it  is  oftenest  Power  which  lags 
behind  Desire,  a  feeling  ordinarily  takes  its  character 
(i.e.  its  acceptability  or  otherwise  to  the  governing  Ego) 
by  virtue  of  the  satisfaction  it  gives  to  the  desiring  and 
purposive  part  of  the  "I."     Thus  things  are  features 
on  the  line  of  achievement  of  any  particular  purpose. 
They  are  intermediate  feelings  in  the  sequence  of  feelings 
which  lead  up  to  a  specially  desired  feeling — a  so-called 
end.    Feelings  group  themselves  into  this  thing  or  that 
according  as  they  relate  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  a 
number  of  outstanding  purposes.     For  instance,  what 
to  human  beings  (who  are  Egos  which  go  shod)  is  a  boot, 
to  a  puppy  is  a  piece  of  stuff  statable  for  sharpening 
teeth.    What  in  a  furniture  shop  is  a  carefully  carved 
»nd  constructed  piece  of  workmanship,  to  a  drowning 
in»n  is  a  substance  that  floats.     What  to  one  human 
Wng  in  another  represents  all  the  potentialities  and 
extended  purposes  of  a  man,  to  a  wild  animal  on  the 
powl  is  what  a  well-cooked  joint  might  be  to  us.     The 
»ir  to  a  fish  must  be  a  very  different  "  thing  "  from 
*h»t  it  is  to  man,  as  the  water  to  men  is  very  different 
to  what  it  is  to  a  fish.     Even  those  things  of  which  the 
wnninal  desire  for  sole  possession  provides  the  struggles 
w  sentient  being  with  motives  are  not  the  same  things. 
The  Ego  ah^ady  possesses  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
Mtual  possession  has  meaning,   everything  which  its 
«ye,  ear,  tongue,  or  any  of  its  senses  can  call  up  impres- 
aons  of.    Each  man's  struggle  is  not  for  possession  but  to 
"smove  a  feeling  which  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  create 
•  wqnence  of  feelings  which  he  has  set  himself  to  create  : 
to  achieve  some  end  he  has  in  view.     To  one  opponent, 
the  thing  for  which  he  fights  is  a  definite  end  which  is 
™eady  configured  to  him  in  outline  in  his  own  mind. 
018  opponent  also  configures  an  end  but  one  quite  other. 
i  landless  man  fighting  for  land  against  a  landlord  is 
not  fighting  for  the  same  thing  as  the  landlord  who 
PPoses  him.     He  is  fighting  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
PKiture  he  has   figured  to  himself  of  himself  toiling 


f'wnuously  to  att^  in  a  way  he  knows  how  a  secure  3 
"»nt-won  livelihood.  The  landlord  is  fighting  for  a 
^'J!^  wWoh  exists  not  only  in  sketchy  outline  in  his 
Mid,  but  complete  to  the  smallest  detail  save  for  the 
Pl^ession  of  this  aggressive  image  which  seems  to 
J*^iit8  continuance  :  a  pictiae  which  he  has  already 
/^"y^^that  of  a  Ii£e  immune  from  strenuous  toil : 
Tj^Hom  ever  having  to  labour  as  the  peasant  blissfully 
ff™»8  himself  as  labouring.  And  so  on  endlessly, 
"fonoose  to  call  quite  different  things  the  same  to 
1*«  onrselve  the  trouble  of  difibrential^. 

*         *         *        * 
J^*ing8  then  am  porely  indfvMftial.    The  "  nature  " 

^™*  things  are  snppoeod  to  have  are  the  inverted 
ll^l'^ces  of  our  own  ya<wntiaiities  in  regard  to  them  : 
Om^l^  »«  able  to  mooUlitein  to  our  heart's  deaim  : 

I  ^'^  them  in  vaaiamikf  witil  onr  panpoaea,  thai)  is. 


The  way  m  which  we  use  the  expression  "  No-thing  " 
may  illustrate  what  is  the  mwn  consideration  in  our 
minds  when  we  speak  of  "  things."     When  we  find  ou 
purposes  moving  unimpeded  towards  realization  :  when 
they  are  unobstructed  ;  we  say  there  is  "  nothing  "  in  the 
way.     There  appears  to  be  "  nothing,"  though  even  as 
we  utter  the  expression  the  mind  could  crowd  itself 
with  "  things  "  (i.e.  feelings)  which  "  are  "  there  if  it 
chose  to  allow  them  to  expana  in  importance,  but  because 
of  their  irrelevance  to  what  happens  to  be  the  existing 
parainount  purposes  they  sink  into  the  fwntness  of 
apprehension — unfeltness — which    we    call    "  nothing." 
For  instance,  the  London  motor-bus  driver  who,  when 
detected  racing  his  machine  madly  through  the  streets  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of 
experiencing  free  movement,  offered  as  his  excuse  the  plea 
that  there  was  "  nothing  "  in  them,  would  not  need  to 
be  furnished  with  the  information  that  the  streets  were 
full  of  what  would  be  things  to  people  whose  purposes  were 
such  as  to  instigate  sense  to  perceive  them  (i.e.  call  them 
into  Being).     The  bluntest  common  sense  is  aware  that 
it  is  only  that  which  at  the  moment  appeara  as  the 
Paramount  Purpose  which  matters,  and  which  accord- 
ingly is  the  "  thing  "  in  Excelsis,  while  former  things 
unrelated   to   it   inevitably   sink   into   the   temporary 
oblivion  of  "  no-thing-ness." 


And  next  in  degree  to  Purpose,  the  things  which  at 
once  assume  an  aspect  of  determined  and  obstinately 
actua-l  existence  are  those  which  resist  the  free  (i.e.  easy 
sufficiently-empowered)    movement    towards   the   Pur- 
pose's completion.     To  the  driver  whose  desire  it  was 
to  experience  unhampered  movement,  the  air  in  the 
streets  offering  little  resistance  would  be  "  nothing," 
but  to  men  buried  in  a  mine,  air  would  be  the  one  supreme 
thing  by  comparison  with  which  the  rest  of  their  worlds 
would  become  "  nothingness."     The  character  of  a  thing 
is  a  variable  upon  its  relation  to  Purpose.     That  body  of 
feeling  which  we  call  "  solids  "  have  ordinarily  been 
r^arded  as  the  things  most  resistent  to  the  exercise  of 
effort.     That  this  is  only  a  temporary  habit  is  made 
plain  by  the  fact  that  the  birth  of  a  desire  to  move  through 
the  MT  has  turned  this  other  medium,  air — the  one-time 
type  of  non-resistance — into  quite  the  most  resisting 
kind   of  resistance — ^for  that   particular  purpose   (i.e. 
flying).     The  human  desire  to  fly  is  age-long  :   its  satis- 
faction but  just  now  :  so  resistant  to  purpose — ^the  only 
meaning  of  resistance  which  matters — has  the  air  proved, 
and  now  that  it  is  being  brought  into  submission,  air  itself, 
like  solids,  the  former  type  of  most  resistant  human 
medium,  will  begin  to  reveal  that  its  resistant  appear- 
ance is  temporary  also — an  aspect  which  the  limitation 
of  individual  power  in  a  certain  way  has  enabled  it  to 
take  on    As  for  soUds  :    when  we  have  the  power  to 
walk  unhindered  through  a  solid  as  now  the  eye  assisted 
by  a  new  element  has  the  power  to  pass  unobstructed 
tbrough  it,  it  will  not  be  a  solid  ;   quite  probably  it  will 
even  appear  as  the  "  nothing,"  which  ordinaiily  the 
atmosphere  appears.     There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
"  solidity  "  is  a  permanent  characteristic  of  any  par- 
ticular thing  :   nothing  to  suggest  that  there  will  not  be 
living  beings  who  will  laugh  at  solids  (i.e.  make  "  noth- 
ing "  of  them)  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  able  to  effect  their 
purposes  through  them  with  little  apparent  resistance. 


All  things  then  are  feelings  related  to  onr  purposes 
and  achievements.  We  worft  upon  the  feelings  we 
already  peroeive  in  order  to  create  difiierent  ones  nearer 
to  the  sati^urtion  we  desire.  When  a  feeling — an 
imaged  thing — appears  in  the  "  I,"  it  satisfies  or  does  not 
satisfy  the  diasire  which  was  the  impulse  responsible  for 
its  creation,  and  thereupon  the  feeling  activity  is  bent 
fresh  upon  it  in  order  to  oull  out  of  it  other  feelings 
likelier  to  answer  to  Desire.  So  constantly,  new  Fe^- 
higs  (i.e.  things)  ase  in  process  of  creation  :  being  oon<- 
staoitly  mmouldiBd  and  bettered  on  a  basis  of  a  previous 
jnHgiMnt  as  to  effeots  until  the  satining  image  is 
aoiuered.  This  progmssiye  aohievement  of  ends  is  oar 
most  imprassivsEgoistio  activity.  The  power  to  achieve 
dasirad  «nds  is  so  peifoutsj 
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The  word 
we  were  more 


that  we  need  only  desire,  and  the  End  desired  is  forth- 
with effected.  This  is  the  case  with  all  our  established 
(i.e.  completely  embowered)  faculties  of  sense.  They 
represent  the  powers  to  call  images  into  Being  without 
oonsQious  effort :  they  are  apparently  rei^y-made. 
Thus  We  can  see  a  thing  or  a  multitude  of  things  if  we 
want  to,  and  will  open  our  eyes ;  and  can  cease  to  see 
them,  if  we  choose,  by  closing  them.  We  can  smell  or 
not  smell,  hear  or  not  hear,  even  taste  or  not  taste, 
according  as  we  d<«ire  and  open  and  close  the  passages 
through  which  the  particular  sense  operates,  lids 
creative  faculty  is  none  the  less  effectual  because,  in  these 
cases,  ample  possession  of  power  has  made  the  end  almost 
answerable  to  the  call  of  desire.  Desire  and  power  act 
in  equal  degrees  and  creation  is  spontaneous  as  is  the  case 
in  the  creation  of  a  new  life  itself.  It  is  this  effortless 
creative  activity  which  is  so  much  taken  for  granted  as  to 
be  ignored.  Consequently  it  is  only  where  egoistic 
power  is  only  partially  equal  to  desire  and  where  the  long 

Erocess  of  arduous  trial  and  effort  which  we  know  as 
kbrication   and   manufacture   are   displayed   that   we 
readily  aUow  "  Creation  "  to  have  taken  place. 

*  •         *         * 

Long  usage  has  taught  us  to  regard  the  elements 
resistant  to  existing  sensory  powers  as  the  very  Stuff 
and  Matter  of  life,  because  they  seem  ready  to  dominate 
us  if  we  do  not  dominate  them.  They  appear  far  too 
ominous,  awesome,  sinister,  and  far  too  well  established 
easily  to  foster  the  belief  that  tre  are  responsible  for  their 
creation.  Accordingly  it  is  only  to  that  part  of  our 
faculty  («.*.  power  to  do)  which  we  recognize  as  being 
patently  creative  in  the  "  pioneering  "  sense  (i.e.  pro- 
ducing for  the  first  time),  because  we  "  take  it  in  the 
act "  :  engaged  in  producing  those  obvious  evidences 
of  creative  power  which  we  call  "manufactured" 
things.  Manufacture  is  the  last  (latest  rather)  gasp  of 
^oistic  creation  :  it  is  the  play  of  power  just  where 
power  fringes  off  into  impotence  :  just  therefore  where  it 
is  inextricably  confounded  with  the  apparent  resistance 
of  "  things  "  :  this  resistance  being  precisely  the  in- 
verted appearance  which  egoistic  impotence  takes  on. 
Manufacture  takes  place  in  the  arena  where  power 
begins  to  find  its  limitations,  and  just  as  on  the  sea- 
shore where  sea  meets  land  there  is  most  surge  and  foam 
and  sound,  so  the  creative  egoistic  activities  which  we 
call  manufacture— the  adding  of  little  to  little,  the  winning 
of  point  by  point,  the  slight  slow  change  of  this  thing 
into  that— appears  more  "creative"  than  the  great 
silent  constantly  active,  constantly  creative  agents  which 
are  presented  by  our  established  faculties.  Upon 
manufacture,  upon  fabrication,  therefore,  where  "  I 
can"  plays  about  "I  can't"  :  where  our  potentialities 
niggle  away  at  our  limitations,  human  attention  is  most 
fixed  because  in  these  are  bound  up  the  purposes  of  the 
moment.  While  that  which  has  been  done  now  noonrol-y 
"  is  "  and  is  established,  the  New  Worlds  are  still  lying 
unborn,  their  very  nature  dependent  upon,  stored  up  in 
the  desires  which  to-day  we  breathe  but  or  inhibit  For 
desire  is  the  scaffolding  upon  which  power  will  realize  aU 
the  worlds  wluch  ever  may  be,  and  the  supporting  column 
on  which  the  World  rests  is  not  the  "  Nature  of  mnrn  "  • 
not  "  Matter  "  or  "  Solids  "  but  the  Power  of  the  "I."  ' 

*  ♦        *        • 

■  ^  **^^"*  l^^  pMticularized  configuration  of  feel- 
ings which  have  become  weWed  together  on  account  of 
their  repeated  coassemblages  in  the  course  of  realizing 
the  deeues  of  the  I,"  there  can  be  no  "  thing  "  wS 
18  not  an  individual  creation.  The  World  sSppoeedlv 
common  to  us  all  is  no  more  common  than  a  vatTota. 
pair  of  eyes  are  common. 

Things  are  feelincs,  and  feelings  are  inconceivable 
except  as  part  of  the  Feeling  Uiit.  Things  as  "  ^ 
dependent  Existences,"  possessing  an  id^tity  and 
offering  a  oonunon  appearance  to  different  sinsinij- 
subjeote,  each  of  whom  may  scoop  from  them  an  Asnelt 
— an  Appearance---oorre8ponding  in  some  mystei^ 
way  to  tLe  thiMs'  actual  "Being"  are  the  efecS^ 
an  illusion,  for  the  creation  of  which  the  similaritT  ol 
seMe^xpeneooe  to  which  the  likeness  of  diilerait 
mdividual  ■  sensing-power  givee  rise  is  partially  aooMoit- 
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able.  In  the  main,  however,  it  is  on  account  of  a  auita 
arbitrary  limiting  of  the  expanse  of  the  "  Realmcrf ft! 
1 1 '  "  that  both  our  language  and  our  manner  of  obaerr 
ing  and  relating  phenomena  have  become  infected  with 
so  strong  a  bias  towards  the  allowance  and  acceptanoe 
of  contradiction.  The  "  I  "  is  regarded  as  being  limited 
to  that  area  within  which  the  points  ai«  situated 
wherefrom  the  "  I  "  is  best  capable  of  acting  upon  He 
World  it  has  created  :  limited,  that  is,  to  the  "  Bodv " 
The  so-caUed  "  Externality  "  of  the  World  Kvmmi 
actually  an  emphasis  upon  that  central  goveminj 
egoistic  core  which  is  the  "  Body  "  but  which  is  no  moB 
the  whole  body  of  the  "  I  "  than  the  trunk  minus  its 
limbs  is  the  whole  of  the  body  proper.  The  "  body  "  is 
the  nucleus  of  the  Ego  :  the  External  World  are  itg 
limbs  and  antennae. 


"  External  "  would  present  less  difBculty  if 
ire  accustomed  to  regard  "  Space"  in  its 
psychological  import.  "  Space  "  like  the  rest  of  the 
supposed  "  fixities  "  of  the  World- Matter.  Time  and 
the  rest — is  a  personal,  individual,  and  therefore  vari- 
able. Sense-image.  Space  is  a  thing  :  a  complex  of 
emotions.  The  "  utmost  bounds  ,of  Space  "  are  the 
utmost  limits  to  which  the  sensory  power  of  the  indi- 
vinual  who  speaks  of  them  can  stretch.  "  Impersonal " 
space  is  inconceivable  because  the  act  of  conception  ia  of 
itself  sensory  and  so  personalized.  No  two  conceptions 
of  space  are  common  :  they  are  merely  similar,  just  as 
objects  are  similar  to  those  alike  in  egoistic  power  and 
purposes.  The  feeling  of  Space  is  that  of  calculation  as 
to  the  amount  of  expenditure  in  effort  which  is  likely  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  our  sensing-oigans  at 
their  most  effective  point  (i.e.  the  surface  of  the  body) 
into  immediate  touch  with  the  image  called  "  External." 
Space  is  thus  composed  of  the  emotional  apprehension 
of  the  direction  of  effort,  together  with  the  length  of 
sustentation  (its  Time-aspect)  of  such  effort  which  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  images  ao-called  "  Ei- 
temal  "  into  immediate  touch  with  theoensory  agendee 
of  the  "  I  "  at  their  highest  point  of  efficiency  :  "  Time  " 
itself  being  the  name  given  to  the  emotional  sustentation 
of  effort :  where  there  is  no  sense  of  sustainine  an 
effort,  there  is  no  sense  of  Time.  The  gauging  of  this 
amount  of  expenditure  in  effort  necessarily  implicates 
the  character  of  the  power  which  gauges  it,  and  it 
follows  that  Space-images  must  be  definitely  individual 
also.  After  the  egoistic  Power  and  the  spatial  calcula- 
tions must  necessarily  be  altered. 


Things  which  "  lie  in  space"  are  those  which  aie 
situated  as  regards  the  strongest  instrument  of  egoifito 
domiiiation  (humanly  speaking; — the  hand,  and  with 
other  species  whatever  is  the  main  instrument  of  offence 
and  defence),  so  that  a  preliminary  exercise  of  effort  is 
necessary  before  it  can  effectively  assert  itself  upon 
them.  Things  in  space  are  of  course  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  sensing  eye,  ear,  or  nose.  These  are 
the  reconnoitring  rather  than  the  dominating  •"5*^'' 
ments,  and  it  is  largely  on  the  evidence  furnished  by 
these  that  the  preliminary  spatial  valuations  are  made 
The  instinct  to  affix  spatial  values  to  things  is  the  out 
come  of  a  previous  acquaintance  with  such  ^'^''''.^P^^ 
calculations  which  have  been  tested  and  ratified  oy 
actual  "  bodily  "  touch.  Preliminary  calculation  aw 
ratification  are  feelings,  both,  and  just  as  there  cm  w 
no  such  thing  as  "  Impersonal  "  Space,"  there  can  be  w 
such  thing  as  "  Infinite  "  Space.  So-caUed  Innniw 
Space  "—extension  of  the  nth  dearee— is  not  an  exten- 
sion to  "  Infinity,"  but  to  jtast  as  fer  as  any  one  can,  »^ 
oaree  to,  go.  If  any  one  is  moved  to  try  ^\rT 
where  and  what  '"Spatial  Infijiity  "  is,  they  are  as  liiW 
as  not  to  fimd  it  in  a  violent  attack  of  >ia"s«*,  ""S 
about  by  prolongiog  the  exerciM  of  •ffori;  to  e^yT"^ 
The  written  sign  "  nth  "  appears  sufficiently  P'^,"^ 
mathematical  sign,  but  in  its  psychological  eq'U'J^ 
it  renresento  a  k)n«  series  of  efforts  at  spatial  calcuiaw'. 
wkich  as  we  owi  affirm  from  experience  and  have  MW^J 
pointed  out,  inda  a  term  and  lijait  in  complete  egP"" 
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exhaustion  and  consequent  revolt.  The  Objective  World 
of  things  is  accordingly  as  "  psychic  "  as  the  Mind 
itself.  What  distinguishes  the  "  things  "  (i.e.  the  feel)  of 
the  former  is  that,  being  set  in  space,  they  are  removed 
to  a  distance — greater  or  less — ^from  the  points  where  the 
fabricating  and  dominating  powers  of  the  Ego  are  most 
effective  :  from  its  core  which  is  constituted  by  the 
body.  The  Ego  includes  both  Body  and  the  World.  It 
consequently  includes  Space  itself  which  is  but  one 
feeling— one  thing — among  other  things  which  con- • 
statute  the  World.  Space  is  not  therefore  to  be  regarded 
SB  the  containing  vessel  in  which  lies  the  World.  The 
"containing  vessel "  if  such  a  phrase  is  to  be  used  at 
all  is  the  "  I  "  itself  which  contains  Space,  Time,  Matter, 
Motion,— all  that  is  within  the  World  and  all  that  is 
said  to  be  "  outside  "  it.  Perception  itself  is  the  "  I's  " 
own  awareness  of  what  it  creates  :  it  is  the  term  which 
we  give  to  the  fact  that  the  Ego  knows  what  it  is  about, 
('.«.  that  it  knows  its  own  purposes. 

*         *         «         * 

It  would  be  a  regrettable  omission  not  to  include  in  an 
analysis  of  tricky  metaphysical  terms  such  as  "  It  " 
"Thing,"  "Is,"  "Perceive,"  "World,"  and  "Space" 
the  ubiquitous  metaphysical  term  "  There  "  which  in 
conjunction  with  "  Is  '  has  introduced  every  meta- 
physical poser  language  has  been  capable  of  producing. 
"  Is  there  ...  an  independently  existing  World  ?  " 
'Is  there  .  .  an  a-sensable  existence  ?  "  "Is  there 
.  .  anything  '  beyond '  the  world  of  sense  ?  "  "If 
all  sentient  life  were  removed  would  the  World  still  be. 

.  .  There  ?  "  "  There  "  is  manifestly  the  great  stand- 
by of  this  species  of  conundrum.  Generally  the  word 
is  used  and  accepted  as  a  vague  covering  term  for 
"Space,"  but  in  the  iUustration  of  its  usage  which  the 
instances  cited  furnish,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  made 
synonymous  with  Space  but  with  the  all  inclusive 
expanse,  including  Mind  and  World,  which  comprises  the 
"Realm  of  the  '  I.'  "  It  is  thus  made  to  cover  that 
which  is  created  and  that  which  creates,  while  implying 
that  it  bears  only  the  connotation  of  Space.  A  little  close 
attention  shows  that  these  metaphysical  problems 
compounded  with  "  There  are  "  do  not  present  genuine 
difficulties  :  they  merely  disguise  absurdities.  A  ques- 
tion such  as  "  Is  there  a  World  independent  of  the  Life 
which  is  aware  of  it  ?  "  means  "  Could  life  sense  a  thing 
(»e.  that  which  is  sensed)  without  sensing  it  ?  "     Such 


absudities  could  never  be  perpetrated  were  it  not  for  the 
disguismg  veil  which  "  Is  there  "  draws  over  the  Uving 
sensing  activities  actually  involved.     The  World  "  is  " 
^at  whicr  is  sensed  :  by  being  sensed  it  is  created.     The 
World  corresponds  to  nothing  save  what  it  is  felt  to 
be,  since  what  it  is  felt  to  be  is  the  stuff  which  makes  it. 
The  notion  that  the  "Shows  of  Sense!"  are  not  "absolute" 
m  themselves  but  must  be  regarded  a^  the  distorted 
conespondence    of    a    "Reality"    which   is    unsensed 
and  unsensible  has  only  been  encouraged  to  persist  in 
order  to  provide  philosophers  with  the  semblance  of  a 
nieans   of  escape   from   the   dilemma  in  which   their 
phraseology  has  involved  them.     The  fact  that  it  is 
allowed  to  be  assumed  that "  There  "  is  used  as  connoting 
a  '  Scoop  of  Space  "  containing  the  "  External  World  " 
whereas  actually  it  is  used  with  the  fuU  meaning  of  the 
^  I     gives  the  ruse  the  appearance  of  plausibility.     In 
Is  there  "  the  "  there  "  holds  an  intermediate  position 
between   that  inversion   of  relationship  which   gram- 
naatically  permits  "  objects  "  to  become  subjective,  and 
the  (grammatical)  recovery  of  the  position  of  subject  by 
the  "  I,"  since  actually  "  there  "  is  used  with  an  equivar 
Iwice  of  meaning.     It  is  because  it  is  so  used  that  the 
absurdities  of  the  propositions  appended  to  it  are  notself- 
evident.     "  Is  there  "  psychologically  means  "  Am  I," 
"Do  I  .  .  .  feel."     How  can  it  be  asked  "  Do  I  feel'a 
World  (of  feeUngs)  apart  from  feeling  ?  "     It  is  absurd. 
The  metaphysical  problem  is  bom  of  a  jugglement  with 
the  meaning  of  the  various  parts  of  the  verb  "  Be  "  in 
conjunction  with  an  ellipsis-bom,  grammatical  inversion 
of  objects  into  subjects  which  psychologically  only  the 
"  ? !'   •'^^  ^^^"^  ^-     Metaphysics  is   a  verbal  disease 
arising  out  of  grammatical  form,  and  since  grammar — 
very  bad  grammai-— rules  the  human  world  in  its  cultural 
parts,  Gods,  Externality,  Reality,  the  Absolutes,  Cate- 
gorical Imi)eratives,  all  the  fruit  which  blossoms  on  the 
Illusion-yielding  branches  springing  from  "  There  is  " 
have  become  its  inevitable  portion.     It  is  to  this  mis- 
translation of  psychic  phenomena  into  evil  grammar 
that  all  the   "  mysteries  "—the  Grand  Perhapses— of 
Philosophy,  Religion,  the  Absolute  Part  of  Ethics  and 
its  Principles  of  conduct  are  in  need  of  being  led  back. 

NOTB. — ^This  series  of  articles,  "  Truth  and  Reality," 
will  be  continued  in  subsequent  issus  of  The  Eooist, 
but  will  appear  under  the  heading  of  their  sub-titles 
only. — Ed. 


VIEW5  AND  COMMENTS 


F  «^i^'  ueiHoeffttee  ueui&uu  for  puullcity  iB  not  to  be  uuuxuundod 

X.  ^^^  ^i>y  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real  motivee 

and  intentions  of  the  cliques  which  govern  the  "  people  "  : 

'U  that  it  implies  ia  a  permiaaion  to  test  such  maaasuvres  as  are 

JiMe  openly    by   the    demooratio    measure:     by    democratio 

ftinciples,"  and  the  "  people "  would  consider  themselves 
"•o"  put  about  than  served  if  the  means  by  which  actually 
"wy  are  governed  were  laid  bare  for  them.  They  have  no  wish 
»  be  told  that  because  they  set  so  high  a  value  upon  their 

Betters'  "  opinion  of  them  they  can  be  kept  in  a  highly  mora- 
"eo.  hard-working,  and  civil  condition  by  means  of  it :  that 
™  love  of  these  Bettere"  "  WeU  done  "  and  verdict  of  "  Good 
Mows  "  is  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  fight  to  the  extreme 
juut  for  the  "  sUte  "—the  established  order  of  sooiety— which 
based  upon  their  own  continued  position  of  enbeervience  : 
^t  though  as  far  as  their  lack  of  localized  interests  can  make 
JJen  they  should  be  cosmopolitan  in  feeling,   flattery  turns 

°~  into  patriotB  to  the  death :    and  that  fear  of  a  aoond 


J  scares  sQch  as  have  not  made  the  supreme  sacnfioe  out 
^'™>g  their  best  terms  at  their  best  time,  now  when  their 
^^"**  *re  indispensable.  Nor  would  they  like  their  oomplainte 
M  established  organs  of  opinion  are  not  "  fair  "  to  their  point 
^ww  to  be  met  with  the  esplaoatigm  that  these  are  not  in 
^y^y  intended  to  ezpnas  tfaoir  panit  of  view,  but  only  to 
^P»«  their  govemon'  opinions  as  to  how  they  may  best  be 
"""    governed,  that  is.    They  wonld  say  that  such  would 


be,  not  frankness  but  oynioism.  Cynicism,  of  oourae,  is  the 
sort  of  frankness  which  only  people  who  are  actually  meaning  to 
grapple  with  a  situation  permit  themselves.  Frankness  of  the 
non-oynioal  variety  is  the  comforting  tale  told  to  season  weU 
with  the  flattery  of  "  As  you  like  it "  to  which  they  are  aoous- 
tomed.  Of  frankness  of  the  cynical  sort  there  is  Uttle  enough. 
The  intelligenee  necessary  for  it  is  lacking.  Among  govemora, 
MaochiftveUi  has  made  out  pretty  oleady  how  it  works— as  an 
Autocracy  democratized  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  velvet  glove 
proves  expedient  and  serviceable ;  when  not,  then  Autocraoy 
pure  and  simple,  with  the  thUmb-rule  added  for  dubious  cases 
that  "  It  is  better  to  be  feared  than  loved."  Also  Germany 
just  now  is  giving  Macohiavelli's  "  better  "  the  opportunity  of 
being  tested.  She  has  put  the  veil  of  polite  verbal  conventions 
aside— a  thing  which  men  and  States  can  do  only  when  they 
consciously  posBess  the  strength  to  enter  upon  and  wage  war 
i  mUnmce.  Such  a  one  makes  a  foe  to  be  feared  indeed :  one 
who  is  prepared  to  race  down  existing  seats  of  judgment  and 
build  them  up  again  upon  a  new  beginning :  to  whom  all  means 
are  right  because  the  old  rights  are  repudiated  along  with  their 
grounds  of  sanotion  and  the  new  ones  are  not  yet  bom.  Of 
trace  among  the  "  Workera  "  thffle  is  vimble  none.  The  mnoh- 
talked-of  Clasa-consoionaneai  (whioh  is  nothing  more  than  a 
oomprohension  of  the  laaaon  why  the  "lown"  nlnnsrii  tUI 
into  the  podtions  of  "  lower  ")  is  prsotioally  non-existent,  thon^ 
talking  of  it  makes  a  pleaaant  pieoooupation  for  a  few  of  tjis 
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However,  let  the  attitude  of  "  Worken  "  towards  "  Gover- 
iKMrs  "  be  what  it  may,  and  arrange  itself  as  it  can,  there  is  a 
aide  to  this  attempt  to  reduce  all  ojanion  to  the  level  where  it 
<!an  be  found  justified  by  the  "  crowd  "  in  which  we  are  more 
nearly  interested.     One  recognizee  that  a  reluctance  to  scandalize 
even  the  "  least  of  these  our  little  ones  "  might  well  be  fostered 
on  the  groonds  that  to  agitate  "  Fixed  Ideas  "  and  break  up 
"  crowd  characteristics  "  is,  at  worst,  to  make  unstable  the  ideal 
basis  of  many  contented  and  amenable  spirits,  and,  at  beet, 
to  set  them  on  individual  and  responsible  enterprises  for  which 
perhaps  they  lack  the  power  and  consequently  the  taste  to 
carry  through.    And,  moreover  ordinarily,  thoee  who  happen 
to  be  in  the  crowd  but  who  are  not  of  it  swiftly  make  that  fact 
evident.    The  one  unassailable  ground,  therefore,  from  which 
a  certain  kind  of  mind  will  continue  to  follow  the  trail   of  the 
curious,  unchronicled,  unmoralized  aspects  of  life's  affairs  is 
that  of  Pleasure,  and  particularly  the  Pleasnie  which  can  be 
mutually  shared  among  exclusive  groups  of  "  similars."     Exclu- 
siveness,  therefore,  springs   as   a   corollary  to   the   democratic 
as{Hration  of  "  All "  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  every  opinion, 
since  the  publishing  of  all  opinions  broadcast  in  order  to  satisfy 
it  is  to  expose  the  subtlest  and  most  delicate  powers  of  observa- 
tion to  the  unbridled  rage  and  hostility  of  the  crowd :   a  foolish 
thing  to  attempt.     Subtle  things   are  not  for  crowds  whom 
variation  angers  because  they  know  contentment  only  in  habi- 
tualized  ways  of  feelings.     To  offer  subtle  things  to  the  stupid 
is  folly.     It   means   either   deliberate   provocation   or   a   mis- 
apprehension— stupid  in  itsdf — of  the  rdationship  of  the  normal- 
minded  to  the  curious.     To  the  crude,  crude  things  are  fitting, 
and  what  these  are  the  staple  opinion  current  at  any  moment 
readily    reveals.     It    argues    gaucherie — rawness — to    become 
embroiled  with  popular  opinion  unless  this  latter  interferes  very 
seriously  with  one's  purposes.     The  nicer  points  of  any  opinion 
are  not  to  be  argued  with  the  mass :   they  are  reserved  for  the 
more  elect.    The  attempt  to  "  universalize  "  and  make  a  gospel 
of  them  brings  the  gospel  and  the  gospeller  into  disrepute,  not 
entirely  deserved  because  the  situation  is  not  readily  understood. 
Christian  dogma,  for  instance,  makes  a  good  enough  gospel  when 
it  is  limited  to  a  few  non-debatable  points  of  etiquette,  a  suitably 
reverent  aspect,  to  restriction  from  offending  against  a  few  oif 
its  forms,  and  the  enjoying  of  whatever  emotional   pleasure 
comes  from  one's  own  acceptance  of  it.     Taken  as  a  universal 
"  Principle  "  for  the  government  of  conduct,  however,  it  ■  folly. 
To  attempt  to  model  or  to  remodel  in  accordance  with  its  jwin- 
ciples  acti<Mis  upon  which  men  are  already  determined  is  an 
indiscretion  and  a  disservice  to  the  "  cause  "  it  would  further. 
For  instance,  to  scandalize  current  opinion  aa  tite  headmaster 
<rf  Eton  recently  did  by  expressing  in  a  sermon,  publicly  delivered, 
his  more  intimate  views  as  to  what  the  Christian  principles  of 
losing  one's  eoemies  woald  imply  in  practice,  is  quit*  an  impropw 
thing  to  do,  and  more  particularly  is  it  so  if  you  are  the  head- 
master <rf  Eton.     Browning's  "Bishop  Blougram "   knew  far 
better  what  was  suitable  Time  and  Place  for  such  opinions  when, 
Hfter  the  lermon 

"  Over  his  wine,  he  smiled  and  talked  his  hour 
With  Gigadibs,  the  Kterary  man,  who  {dayed  with  spooM  .  .  . 
While  the  great  bishop  roUed  him  out  a  mind 
Long  crumpled,  till  creased  consciousness  lay  smooth." 
And  even  so,  one  could  take  exception  to  the  "  litraary  man  "  : 
•  brother  bishop  would  have  been  better.  Aa  f<»  Dr.  Lyttelton, 
H  IS  not  pouible  to  improve  upon  the  Timea'i  rebuke  conveyed 
under  form  of  a  quotation :  "  Not  to  be  talked  about  for  good  or 
evil  Mnong  men."  Just  so:  a  most  safe  and  admirable  attitude : 
one  should  always  be  reluctant  to  quarrel  with  the  crowd— for 
reasons  which  are  obvious.  Unless  one  is  prepared  to  carry  aa 
offending  martyr's  mark  for  every  intellectual  pleasore  beyond 
the  easy  oomjrehMsion  of  the  mass,  one  must  be  discreet.  Save 
where  thra«  is  a  fighting  chance  of  overwhelming  whatever 
oppositiao  is  nwaed  and  when  the  probability  of  sach  a  fiojkt 
is  taken  aoooont  of  btiera  the  event  and  arranged  for,  ij  "  ■» 
oerity"  OTKiidM  diMtttion  it  argues  nnintelligenoe.  Bms* 
the  stupid  appeanmee  of  the  womhi  who  haw  fOM  to  < 
about  peace :  too  obviomty  (tayUI  iiifard  evw  to  , 
ocowd.  it  niooMdi  mmtty  in  aniMing  them. 
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.  .  .  itaque,  quae  prioru,  nondum  comperta,  domati. 
percolmre,  rerwm  fide  tradeiUur. — Tacttos.        ^""^ 

"  Chi  oompra  Manfred!  ?  " 

'  CJOMEWHERE  in  the  gloom  of  the  year  1908  Mr 
|J^  T.  E.  Hulme,  now  in  the  trenches  of  Ypiee,'  but 
excited  then  by  the  jwopinquity,  at  a  half.*. 
crown  dance,  of  the  other  sex  (if,  as  Remy  de  Gounaont 
avers,  the  passage  from  the  sBsthetic  to  the  8bih»1 
emotion,  n'ut  qu'un  pas,  the  reverse  is  surely  also  tnw) 
proposed  to  a  companion  that  they  should  found  » 
Poetfl'  Club.  The  thing  was  done,  there  and  then.  The 
Club  began  to  dine  ;  and  its  members  to  read  their 
verses.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  published  a  muJI 
plaquette  of  them,  called  "  For  Christmas  MDCCCCVm. 
In  this  plaquette  was  printed  one  of  the  first  "  Ima^  ' 
poems,  by  T.  E.  Hulme  :  ,^. 


AUTUMN  ''^"^ 

A  touch  of  cold  in  the  autumn  night 

I  walked  abroad. 

And  saw  the  ruddy  moon  lean  over  a  hedge, 

Like  a  red-faced  farmer. 

I  did  not  stop  to  talk,  but  nodded  ; 

And  round  about  were  the  wistful  staa 

With  white  faces  like  town  children. 

In  November  <^  the  same  year,  Edward  Staier, 
author  already  ot  "  Inclinations,"  much  of  which  ig  in 
the  "  Imagist  "  manner,  published  his  "  Mirron  of 
Illusicsi,"  the  first  book  of  "Imagist"  poems,  withau 
essay  at  the  end  attacking  poetic  conventions.  The 
first  poem  in  the  book  was  called  "  Imiage,"  here  it  is : 

Forsaken  lovers. 

Burning  to  a  chaste  white  moon, 
.    Upon  strange  pyres  of  loneliness  and  dron^. 

Ht.  Stoier,  who  has  recanted  much  since,  was  in 
favour  then  of  a  poetry  which  I  described,  in  leferenoe 
to  his  book,  ats  "  a  form  of  expression,  like  the  Japaoeee, 
in  which  an  image  is  the  resonant  heart  of  an  exquisite 
moment."  A  fair  example  of  his  practice  is  this  from 
"  Clarice-Henley  "  : 


"  Clarice  !     Clarice  !    The  oasis  of  lunch,  ^t 

We  laid  Arabian-Night- wise  in  the  green 

An/^  pj<»a.aftnf  desert  of  the  AaM  -^ 

For  our  most  welcome  selves. 

And  that  rememberable  canopy  of  white 

And  holy  linen,  that  denied  your  face 

Unto  a  hundred  daisies'  peeping  glance, 

We  placed  to  bear  the  bread,  the  wine— the  flowBH 

Of  your  dear  hand." 

I  have  always  wished  that  Storer,  in  his  after  work, 
had  brought  more  art  to  the  exploitation  of  the  temperar 
m«nt  he  displayed  in  the  "  Mirrors,"  which,  for  me,  is 
a  book  of  poetry.  But  he  changed  his  manner  com- 
pletely. . 

At  that  time,  I  had  been  advocating  in  the  course  f 
a  series  of  articles  on  recent  books  of  verse  a  poet)7  in 
t>er«  libre,  akin  in  spirit  to  the  Japanese.  An  attack  on 
the  Poets'  Qub  brought  me  into  correspondence  am 
acquaintance  with  T.  E.  Hulme  ;  and,  later  on,  ^ 
Hulme  had  violently  disagreed  with  the  Po«'*  4°, 
and  had  left  it,  he  proposed  that  he  should  get  togetner 
a  few  congenial  spirits,  and  that  we  diould  l»ave/*f~J 
MMtiBM  in  a  Soho  restaurant.  The  first  of  t^ 
mMlii#i  which  were  really  the  successors  of  eeM^ 
Wednesday  evenina  Bieefca^.  took  place  on  Tmiw^V' 
Mai«k  26,  190«.  lW«  wtoe  pweent,  so  far  as  1  r^ 
T.  £.  H«la«s  Edwtfd  Stowr,  F.  W.  Tancred  Jo»F 
CmplMB,  MiM  HonniM  Farr,  one  or  two  other  men. 


mere  vaguements  m  my  memory,  and  myself.  I  think 
that  what  brought  the  real  nucleus  of  this  group  to- 
gether was  a  (fissaitisfaotioa  with  TBngliah  poetry  as  it 
was  then  (and  is  still,  alas  !)  being  written.  We  pro- 
posed at  various  times  to  replak;e  it  by  pure  vera  iMre ; 
by  the  Japanese  tanJca  and  hailem  ;  we  all  wrote  dozens 
of  the  latter  as  an  amusement ;  by  poems  in  a  sacred 
Hebrew  form,  of  which  "  This  is  the  House  that  Jack 
Built "  is  a  perfect  model  ;  Joseph  Campbell  produced 
two  good  specimens  of  this,  one  of  which,  "  The  Daik," 
is  printed  in  "  The  Mountainy  Singer  "  ;  by  rhjrmeless 
poems  like  Hulme's  "  Autumn,"  and  so  on.  In  all  this 
Hulme  was  ringleader.  He  insisted  too  on  absolutely 
accurate  presentation  and  no  verbiage  ;  and  he  and 
F.  W.  Tancred,  a  poet  too  little  known,  perhaps  because 
his  production  is  precious  and  small,  used  to  spend 
hours  each  day  in  the  search  for  the  right  phrase. 
Tancred  does  it  still ;  while  Hulme  reads  German 
philosophy  in  the  trenches,  waiting  for  the  general 
advance.  There  was  also  a  lot  of  talk  and  practice 
among  us,  Storer  leading  it  chiefly,  of  what  we  called 
the  Image.  We  were  very  much  influenced  by  modem 
French  symbolist  poetry. 

On  April  22,  7909,  Ezra  Pound,  whose  book,  "  Per- 
sonsB,"  had  been  published  on  the  previous  Friday,  joined 
the  group,  introduced,  I  believe,  by  Miss  Farr  and  my 
friend  T.  D.  FitzGerald.  Ezra  Pound  used  to  boast  in 
those  days  that  he  was 

NU  prwter  "  Villon  "  eJ  doctua  caviare  CaitUhim, 

and  he  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  French  poetry  after  Bonsard.  He  was  very  full 
of  his  troubadowra  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  he  did 
more  than  attempt  to  illustrate  (or  refute)  our  theories 
occasionally  with  their  example.  The  group  died  a 
lingering  death  at  the  end  of  its  second  winter.  But  its 
discussions  had  a  sequel.  In  1912  Mr.  Pound  pub- 
lished, at  the  end  of  hu  book  "  Ripostes,"  the  complete 
poetical  works  of  T.  E.  Hulme,  five  poems,  thirty-mree 
lines,  with  a  preface  in  which  these  words  occur  :  "  Aa 
for  the  future,  Les  Imagiatea,  the  descendants  of  the 
forgotten  school  of  1909  (previously  referred  to  as  the 

School  of  Images  ')  have  that  in  their  keeping."  In 
that  year,  Pound  had  become  interested  in  modem 
French  poetry ;  he  had  broken  away  from  his  old 
manner ;  and  he  invented  the  term  "  Imagisme  "  to 
designate  the  aesthetic  of  "  Les  Imagistes."  In  March 
1913,   an    "  interview,"     over     my    signature,    of    an 

'imagiste"  appeared  in  the  American  review  Poetry, 
followed  by  "  A  Few  Dent's  by  an  Imagiste  "  by  Ezra 
Pound.  The  four  caniinal  principles  6f  "  Imagisme  " 
were  set  forth  as  : 

^(l)^Direct  trpatment  of  the  "  things"  whethpr  sub- 
jective or  objective. 

(2)  To  use  absolutely  no  word  that  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  presentation. 

(3)  As  regarding  rhythm  :  to  compose  in  sequence  of 
the  musical  phrase,  not  in  sequence  of  a  metronome. 

(4)  The  "  doctrine  of  the  Image  " — not  for  publica- 
tion. • 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Pound  collected  to- 
gether a  number  of  poems  different  writers,  Richard 
Aldington,  H.D.,  F.  S.  Flint.  Skipwith  CanneU,  Amy 
Jewell,  William  Carlos  Williams,  James  Joyce,  John 
^nrnos,  Ezra  Pound,  Ford  Madox  Heuffer  and  Allan 
IJpward,  and  in  February-March  1914  they  were 
published  in  America  and  England  as  "  Des  Imagistes  : 
>»  Anthology,"  which,  though  it  did  not  set  the  Thames, 
*em8  to  have  set  America,  on  fire.  Since  then  Mr. 
™fa  Pound  has  become  a  "  Vorticist,"  with  a  contradic- 
™n  for,  when  addressing  the  readers  oi  The  New  Age 
^  has  made  Imagism  to  mean  piotmes  as  Wyndham 
^wis  understands   them;     writing   later   for   T.   P.'a 

eeity,  he  made  it  pictures  ae  William  Morris  uadar- 
^  them.  There  is  no  diSHMiMe,  eaoept  th«t  whioh 
^1^  from    difEerenoe  ot  liiiMiiiiMiiiali   tmd   talent, 


J«*»Ben  an  imagist  poem  of  «>«ir 
"y  JWward  Storw  and  T.  E.  Hulme 
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THE  POETRY  OF  EZRA  POUND 

MR.  POUND  is  the  poet  of  impulse,  of  tempera- 
ment. When  he  attempts  a  self-conscious 
method  of  composition  the  result  is  frequently 
a  failure.  He  dispenses  with  many  ordinary  literary 
virtues  in  order  to  cultivate  a  few  exceptional  ones  ; 
he  can  write  a  lyric,  seldom  a  coherent  article.  He 
will  sincerely  work  over  a  few  lines  of  vera  libre  ;  he 
rarely  takes  the  trouble  to  read  carefully  the  author 
he  is  criticizing.  In  his  books  you  will  find  nine  poems 
out  of  every  ten  crude,  trivial,  perhaps  pretentious, 
and  then  you  will  come  across  the  "  Prayer  for  his 
Lady's  Life,"  of  "  The  Return,"  or  "  La  Fraisne  "  or 
"  The  Seafarer,"  or  even  "  The  Ballad  of  the  Goodly 
Fere,"  and  you  will  feel  inclined  to  pardon  anything  to 
a  man  so  delicately  inspired. 

"  First  books  of  poetry  are  usually  promissory  notes 
that  are  never  met."  A  Lume  Spento  waa  printed  by 
"  A.  Antonini,  Connaregio  923  "  in  the  "  City  of  Aldus, 
MCMVill."  The  first  pa^e  is  entirely  covered  by  a 
dedication  in  four  languages  and  five  different  kinds  of 
print.  The  second  poem  in  the  book  is  that  beautiful 
piece  of  mingled  quatrains  and  rhymed  vera  libre,  called 
"  La  Fraisne."  In  those  first  few  pages  you  have  the 
man's  whole  character.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  the 
reader's  temperament  whether  he  permits  his  attention 
to  rest  upon  the  colophon  and  the  dedication,  or 
upon  : 

"  And  now  men  call  me  mad  because  I  have  thrown 
All  folly  from  me,  putting  it  aside 
To  leave  the  old  barren  ways  of  men^ 
Because  my  bride 
Is  a  pool  of  the  wood,  and 
Though  all  men  say  that  I  am  mad 
It  is  only  that  I  am  glad. 

Very  glad,  for  my  bride  hath  toward  me  a  great  love 
That  is  sweeter  than  the  love  of  women 
That  plague  and  bum  and  drive  one  away." 

It  is  regrettable,  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in 
proportion  as  Mr.  Pound  tried  to  cultivate  a  sense  of 
style,  a  feeling  for  words,  his  impulse  seemed  to  desert 
him.  Mr.  Pound  was  the  last  of  the  Romantics  ;  when 
he  tried  to  tum  himself  into  the  first  of  the  Realists  he 
unwittingly  injured  a  very  delicate  poetic  sensibility. 
You  cannot  be  a  Realist  writing  of  London,  of  common 
people  and  actual  occurrences,  like  Mr.  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer,  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  a  refined  Romantic 
of  the  type  of  Mr.  Yeats.  The  two  methods  of  writing 
are  incompatible.  There  may  be  moments  when  Mr. 
Yeats  approaches  the  "  Impressionism  "  so  dear  to  Mr. 
Huefier  ;  there  are  moments,  as  in  "  Heaven,"  when 
Mr.  HueflEer  is  as  romantically  beautiful  as  Mr.  Yeats 
at  his  best :  but  the  endeavour  to  unite  the  two  methods 
has  been  disastrous  to  Mr.  Pound.  The  moment  he 
began  to  try  to  make  poetry  out  of  the  realities  of 
existence,  instead  of  from  vague  impulses  and  romantic 
emotions  and  bookish  enthusiasms,  his  poetry  became 
arid,  sometimes  sustained  by  an  energetic  expression,  a 
virtuosity  of  language,  but  more  often  trivial  and 
lacking  the  beauties  of  both  sound  suid  sense. 

Mr.  Pound  is  a  "  bookish  "  poet,  and  it  is  only  the 
particular  cant  of  our  time  which  counts  this  as  a  crime, 
ft  is  a  feature  of  the  regular  Romantic  programme, 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  "  improved  "  and  selected 
world  whioh  the  Romantic  poet  creates  should  be 
composed,  at  least  in  part,  of  ideas,  of  decoration,  of 
emotions  derived  from  extensive  reading.  But  here 
again  Mr.  Pound  is  not  the  solid  Romantic  of  the  Victor 
Hugo,  Swinburne  type  ;  he  is  too  little  interested  in 
anything  but  the  transient  stimulus  of  a  new  author, 
to  care  to  master  completely  any  branch  of  learning  or  to 
study  a  period  accurately.  In  his  many  translations, 
among  which  is  some  of  his  best  work,  it  is  the  sudden, 
impolsive,    emotional   piece   of   translating    whioh   is 
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snccessful ;  and  the  failure  is  in  the  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  piece  of  sustained  hard  work,  like  the  transla- 
tions of  Quido  Cavalcanti  and  of  Amaut  Daniel. 

On  the  other  hand  the  emotional  rendering  of  "  The 
Seafarer  "  is  unsurpassed,  and  I  venture  to  say,  unsur- 
passable.   There  is  a  magnificent  frisson  in  these  lines  : 

"And  his  laud  beyond  them  [shall]  remain  'mid  the 
English, 

Aye,  for  ever,  a  lasting  life's-blast,       —  - 

Delight  'mid  the  doughty. 

Days  little  durable, 
And  all  arrogance  of  earthly  riches. 
There  come  now  no  kings  4ior  Caesars 
Nor  gold-giving  lords  like  those  gone. 
However  in  mirth  most  magnified, 
Whoe'er  lived  in  life  most  lordliest. 
Drear  all  this  excellence,  delights  undurable  ! 
Waneth  the  watch,  but  the  world  holdeth. 
Tomb  hideth  trouble.     The  blade  is  laid  low. 
Earthly  glory  ageth  and  seareth,"  Ac. 

But  of  all  his  translations,  not  even  excepting  his 
re^t  veiy  beautiful  adaptations  of  the  ChineseT"  this 

l^yer  for  his  Lady's  Life  "  seems  to  me  the  most 
exquisitely  rendered,  with  a  grace  and  energy  finer  even 
than  the  original. 

"  S^**!.^**  *^^  clemency,  Persephone,  hold  firm, 
Do  thou,  Pluto,  bring  here  no  greater  harshness, 
bo  many  thousand  beauties  are  gone  down  to  Avemus 
le  might  let  one  remain  above  with  us. 

"  S-^  y°"  ^  ^"^P®'  ^^  yo«  tlie  wWte-gleaming  Tyro 
With  you  18  Europa  and  the  shameless  Pasiphi, 
And  all  the  fair  from  Troy  and  all  from  Achaia 
Fi^  the  sundered  realms,  of  Thebes  and  of  aged 

And  all  the  maidens  of  Rome,  as  many  as  they  were, 
They  died  and  the  greed  of  your  flame  consumes  them! 

"  Bert  let  thy  clemency,  Persephone,  hold  firm,"  Ac. 

If  the  prizes  of  this  world,  literary  as  well  as  commercial 
were  given  to  merit  instead  of  to  sycophancy,  to  quaUty 
instead  of  to  quantity,  then  that  poem  deserves  the 
pnze  usually  reserved  for  some  not  too  revolutionary 
^^onest      craftsman,   who  has   deserved   weU   of  his 

(toe  rather  regrets  some  of  the  work  recently  moduced 
^Jt\F°'^^^  I  ™**'  *°  ^^^  pieces  printed  in  "  Blast  " 
and  to  those  which  were  snapped  off  in  "  Poetry  "  Kke  toy 
pistols  printed  at  the  head  of  an  unperturbed  America^ 
public.  Still  more  recently  Mr.  Pound  has  been  pub- 
S:'1S^.^^.'„*™^1*,*^>-*'- .notes  oAhe 


i„x„  s_  . vT"-',".'  """"'"""^^  LiTjiu  ine  notes  ol  tne 

tt  ^tT°^  Fenollosa,  and  Chinese  lyrics,  rendered 
mto  rhythmical  ,^.  libre.  His  last  contributions  to 
«;^i,^  ^i."'^'*  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  Voint  of  view  of  crafts- 
manship than  anything  he  has  published  in  the  last 

^pSich^'^  ■  ^^^^^  ''^'^  "'*'^'  ^  *^«  °*t^  «* 

tr,^.!?^  ^^  *  ^^  ^'''  ^*"«  occasional,  romantic 

that  he  probably  will  do  so.  The  numerous  a^  obv^ 
■ources  of  nme-tenths  of  his  work  will  be  les^  o7  .^ 

Pound  has  made  one  disastrous  "  Colinbiad  "  inTn 
attempt  to  discover  himself-his  real  gift  bein^th^ 

^o^  to  produce  from  this  stimulus  one  or  ^3 
&:/lte'.:d'?er;*  •^'^^  --''-'  expeditioT^ 

RiOBABD  AliDmOTOir. 
•  See  "CktW."  by  Ba.  Pound.     Bakin  Matthew..  1916. 


THE  POETRY  OF  H.  D. 

THE  poetry  of  H.  D.  has  been  described  as  »  kind 
of    "  accurate    mjrstery."     I    could   not  find  a 
better   phrase,  for   in  detail  it  has  the  preoiaon 
of  goldsmith's  work,  in  ultimate  effect  it  is  myBteriom 
and   only   to    be   comprehended   by   the   imaginatjon 
You  take  a  poem  like  this,  for  instance  : 

"8ITALKAS 

Thou  art  come  at  length 

More  beautiful  than  any  cool  god 

In  a  chamber  under  Lycia's  far  coast. 

Than  any  high  god  who  touches  us  not 

Here  in  the  seeded  grass. 

Aye,  than  Argestes 

Scattering  the  broken  leaves." 

And  you  cannot  argue  it  out  by  syllogisms.  It  might 
have  come  out  of  some  Greek  anthology ;  but  that 
does  not  bring  you  any  nearer  to  it.  In  fact,  the  more 
you  attempt  to  reason  about  it  the  less  will  you  get  out 
of  it.  It  must  work  on  you  as  an  evocation.  You  may 
see  a  woman  in  white  muslin  who  has  waited,  not  long, 
but  long  enough,  in  the  long  grass  of  June,  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  elm  by  a  river's  bank,  the  Thames; 
and,  if  yon  are  a  male,  you  will  lean  over  her  and  listen 
to  the  sound  of  her  voice,  without  troubling  much  about 
the  purport  of  her  words,  knowing  that  they  are  not  a 
reproach  but  rather  a  responsive  music  ;  or  the  strange 
names  may  affect  you  so  that  the  time  becomes  a  time 
that  you  do  not  blow  as  June  ;  and  the  dress  of  the 
woman  is  vague  and  lovely  to  you  ;  and  the  scene  is 
one  that  you  can  place  in  no  country.  The  thing  then 
will  seem  to  have  happened  in  eternity,  which  is  only 
time  divested  of  its  temporalities.  Or  take  this  often- 
quoted  poem  : 

"  HERMES  OF  THE  WAYS 

"  The  hard  sand  breaks. 
And  the  grains  of  it  are  clear  as  wine. 

"  Far  off  over  the  leagues  of  it 
The  wind, 

Playing  on  the  wide  shore, 
Piles  little  ridges 
And  the  great  waves  break  over  it. 

"  But  more  than  the  many-foamed  ways 
Of  the  sea, 

I  know  lum — — 

Of  the  triple  pathways, 

Hermes, 

Who  awaiteth. 


"  Dubious,  ' 

Facing  three  ways. 
Welcoming  wayfarers. 

He  whom  the  sea-orchard  shelters  from  the  west. 
From  the  east 
Weathers  sea- wind, 
Fronts  the  great  dunes. 

"  Wind  rushes 
Over  the  dunes. 

And  the  ooairse,  salt-crusted  grass 
Answers. 

"  Heu. 
It  whipB  round  my  anklee." 

The  detail  there  is  clear  ;  it  fits  the  experience  of  ^ 
of  us  so  well  that  thet«  is  no  need  for  me  to  «^ " 
its  truth  by  appealing  to  my  memory  for  oorrobowo  ^^ 
But  the  introduction  of  Hermes  into  the  PO*™.^?T^ 
out  of  our  experience  ;  the  sand-done  is  <w»  ™^Lini 
•haU  never  visit ;   we  are  permitted  to  oatoh  »  wbw"" 


glimpse  of  it  through  the  words  of  the  poet ;  the  sea 
that  breaks  over  it  surges  in  some  far  country  of  her 
imagination  ;  and  the  wind  rushes  upon  her  from  the 
four  caves  that  are  in  no  charted  range  of  mountains. 
She  is  lonely. 

If  you  dwell  on  the  poetry  of  H.  D.  you  will  feel  this 
loneliness  more  and  more.  She  has  lived  in  the  same 
world  as  you  and  I ;  but  the  things  she  has  seen  and 
the  emotions  she  has  felt  have  been  transmuted  in  her 
mind  into  an  unreality  that  reveals  itself  in  images  of 
an  unsuspected  virtue  and  in  phrases  that  seem  to  owe 
nothing  to  comipon  speech.  It  is  the  loneliness  of  a 
poet  who  will  accept  nothing  that  has  not  come  to  her 
direct,  that  has  not  sprung  immediately  out  of  her  own 
contemplation ;  and  in  this  determination,  coupled 
with  her  ceaseless  scrutiny  of  word  and  phrase,  lurks 
her  greatest  danger.  For  in  the  creation  of  beauty  and 
the  constant  simultaneous  criticism  of  what  is  created 
you  can  cut  too  far  and  produce  angularity,  or  too' 
curiously  and  produce  enigma,  which  was  the  fate  of 
Mallanne.  In  all  art,  it  seems  to  me,  there  must  be 
generosity  and  some  pity  for  the  spectator  ;  and  you 
may  fall  short  of  generosity  by  withholding  in  order 
that  the  gift  may  be  finer.  The  riddle  the  artist  has 
always  to  answer  is.  How  much  shall  he  give  ;  and  the 
quality  of  his  pity  for  the  spectator  will  decide  this. 
An  artist  cannot  be  inhuman  and  be  understood.  I 
say  this  because  I  think  I  have  detected  in  one  or  two 
of  H.  p.'s  later  poems  a  tendency  to  pare  and  cut  too 
far,  with  a  consequent  slight  feeling,  in  the  result,  of 
bareness  and  jejuneness.  But  it  is  only  slight ;  and 
tJiere  is  more  danger  of  her  becoming  inhuman,  in  the 
sense  I  have  indicated. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  form  of  these  poems  (which, 
by  the  way,  have  only,  so  far,  appeared  in  anthologies 
and  periodicals).  I  have  nothii^  to  say,  least  of  all 
in  this  place.  The  form  of  her  poems  seems  to  me  to 
be  80  inevitable  that  those  who  cannot  accept  it  had 
better  pass  on.  Perhaps  I  may,  instead,  quote  one 
more  short  poem  : 

"PINES 

"  Whirl  up,  sea — 
Whirl  your  pointed  pines, 
Spash  your  great  pines 
On  our  rocks. 
Hurl  your  green  over  us, 
Cover  us  with  your  pools  of  fir." 

Is  it  not  evident  that  here  is  a  woman  who  is  creating 
a  body  of  poetry  that  is  original  in  form,  spirit,  and 
imagery  ?  It  is  a  poetry  whose  beauty  can  be  pondered 
Jm,  nor  can  it  be-  nuMie  trite  by  freqneutation.  Need 
more  be  said  ? 

F.  S.  Fldtt. 


THE  POETRY  OF  JOHN  GOULD 

FLETCHER 

■      .1,  .  . 

THERE  is  for  me  a  quaint  charm  in  the  idea  that 
in  this  tragic  year  of  1915  a  poet  of  the  name  of 
Fleteher — a  name  already  borne  by  no  fewer 
Man  five  English  poete,  one  of  them  author  of  the  dullest 
I»em  in  the  language — should  be  turning  out  work  in 
™  mghest  degree  vivid,  original,  and  provocative.  I 
ao  not  recall  in  a  pretty  extensive  reading  of  slim  books 
M  modem  verse  any  other  work  of  more  tingling  fresh- 
ness than  Fleteher's  in  his  "  Irradiations  "  or  inbis  fine 
^presentation  in  "  Some  Imagiste  Poets." 
affi  ^u  joyously  swash-buckler  preface  Mr.  Fleteher 
*™ms  his  poetic  faith.  Any  stanzaio  form  which  clips 
motmn  to  measure  is  bad,  as  he  says  :  "  The  good 
piein  fixes  a  free  emotion  or  range  of  emotion  into  an 
™7itable  artistic  whole.  .  .  .  Each  era  of  man  has  its 
™»q.ue  and  self-sufficing  range  of  expression  and  expe- 
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hh^if  ni  ^Hv 'I  ^^^"y  ^^  '*^"«*  ^^  ^^^^  for 
r^^m,^l-  1  *^^  ^°p««e  medium  at  his  disposal, 
rhythms    which   are   adequate   and   forms    whichT^ 

"^H^^^n  !^  °^  "^l"^  personality."     And  again  : 
What  wiU  teach  us  most  is  our  language  and  life. 

SStwh  '  ^Jf^r""  f^^'  ^''^  mXterrible  blind 
w^^i!^  M  '*.'"  ^'"^  "^«<*  **  tl^«  moment.  Never 
was   the   noble   language   which  is   ours  surpassed  in 

Z\,h     v^w  ^^   °\  concision.     We   have   the   material 

with  which  to  work  and  the  tools  to  do  the  work  with." 

In  poetic  good   works  Mr.   Fleteher  realizes  a  fair 

S^hT*  Kr  ^'  ^^l^-  ■  '^^  *"«  *^**  '«  being  lived  "  with 
temble  bhnd  mtensity  '  does  not  figur^very  largely 
m  hw  pages.  Sensation,  subtle  subjective  m^, 
aesthetic  panorama,  these  furnish  the  substance  of  his 
work  rather  than  the  Strenuous  action,  involved  passion, 
and  an^ous  thought  that  make  up  the  complex  of 
modem  Me.  But  there  will  be  time,  too  much  time, 
perhaps,  for  that.  ' 

Of  Mr.  Fleteher's  success  in  the  management— or 
rather  wnting-of  vera  libre  there  can  be  no  question, 
u  -5i^  7^^*  '^  ^^"^  "  musical  with  a  music  that  can 
nardiy  fail  to  reach  even  ears  hitherto  attuned  to  rhyme 
Wor  18  he  too  dissident  to  use  rhyme  itself,  if  it  serves 
His  turn.  Indeed,  as  an  imagist  he  is  not,  as  I  see  him,  ' 
of  the  strictest  sect.  His  fancy  is  too  wide  langinir  in 
a  sense  too  plajrful,  for  that. 

"  It  is  evening,  and  the  earth 
Wraps  her  shoulders  in  an  old  blue  shawl," 

is  a  charming  conceit.  But  is  it  not  after  all  a  conceit 
the  product  of  the  fancy  rather  than  the  imagination, 
the  faculty  that  gives  us  the  true  image  burning  bright  ? 
But  if  fancy  is  exuberant  in  the  details  of  these  pieces, 
it  never  chokes  out  the  warm  poetic  inspiration  that 
determines  the  form  and  kindles  the  atmosphere  of  the 
whole. 

A  longish  paragraph  could  be  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  Mr.  Fleteher's  rather  striking  range  of  effect.  I  think 
he  is  seen  at  his  best  in  "  The  Blue  Symphony,"  where 
fancy,  imagination,  musical  ingenuity,  verbal  magic, 
and  a  curious  feeling  for  the  landscape  of  Chinese 
painting  are  fused  in  an  intriguing  but  quite  beautiful 
lyric  sequence.  J  am  not  at  all  clear  whether  the  five 
poems  that  make  the  five  movements  of  the  symphony 
symbolize  the  stages  of  a  poet's  life  or  the  hours  in  the 
day  of  a  world-weary  mandarin.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  don't  in  the  least  care,  and  I  doubt  if  the  author  does. 
I  only  know  that  "  The  Blue  Symphony  "  disturbs  and 
moves  me  as  some  music  disturbs  and  moves  me,  and 
that  when  towards  the  end  I  read. 


^*  And  now  the  lowest  pine  branch 
Is  drawn  across  the  disk  of  the  stm," 

and  monosyllables  paint  in  my  brain  an  image  as  clearly 
limned  as  a  print  by  Hiroshoge,  and  equally  freighted 
with  an  incommunicable  sadness. 

There  are  things  that  one  would  like  to  tell  Mr. 
Fleteher  "for  his  own  good,"  as  the  connubial  phrase 
is,  but  since  no  one  ever  profited  by  good  advice,  Thb 
EaoiST  hardly  seems  the  place  in  which  to  speak  them. 
The  thing  that  counts  is  that  if  any  jaded,  possibly 
jaundiced  " Poetry  Lover"  wants  to  be  stirred  with 
the  sense  of  a  living,  sincere  poetic  art  Mr.  Fleteher  is 
his  man. 

Fbsbis  Gbbbkslbt. 


ALL  BACK  NUMBERS  of  "THE  EGOIST"  and 
"THE  NEW  FREEWOMAN"  can  be  obtained 
from  tbc  puMishinc  office  :  Oakley  Honac,  Bloenis- 
bury  Street,  London,  W.C.  Price  dd.  caok.  By 
P<Mt,«id. 
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POEMS 

IN  THE  TUBE 

TwE  electric  car  jerks  ; 
I  stumble  on  the  slats  of  the  floor. 
Fall  into  a  leather  seat  '      ,    <. 
And  look  up.  '  ' 
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A  row  of  advertisements,         1^^    _      ^  L_ 

A  row  of  windows, 

Set  in  brown  woodwork  pitted  with  brass  nails, 

A  row  of  hard  faces. 

Immobile, 

In  the  swaying  train, 

Rush  across  the  flickering  background  of  fluted  dingy 
tunnel ;  ,  ^^ 

A  row  of  eyes, 

Eyes  of  groed,  of  pitiful  blankness,  of  plethoric  com- 
placency. 

Immobile, 

Gaze,  stare  at  one  point. 

At  my  eyes. 

Antagonism, 

Disgust, 

Immediate  antipathy. 

Cut  my  brain,  as  a  sharp  dry  reed 

Cuts  a  finger. 

I  surprise  the  same  thought 
In  the  brasslike  eyes  : 


What  right  have  you  to  live  ? 


BlCHABD  AldINQTON. 


MID-DAY 


The  light  beats  upon  me. 

I  am  startled — 

A  split  leaf  rustles  on  the  paved  floor.      ' 

I  am  anguished — defeated. 

A  slight  wind  shakes  the  seed-pods 

My  thoughts  are  spent  as  the  black  seeds. 

My  thoughts  tear  me. 

I  dread  their  fever. 

I  am  scattered  in  its  whirl. 

I  am  scattered  like  the  hot  shrivelled  seeda. 

The  shrivelled  seeds  are  spDt  on  the  path. 

rhe  grass  bends  with  dust. 

The  grape  slips  under  its  crackled  leaf. 

n 

Te«  far  beyond  the  spent  fruit-pods 
And  the  blackened  stalks  of  mint, 

^e  poplar  is  bright  on  the  hill 

The  poplar  spreads  out,  deep  rooted  among  trees. 

Opoplar,  you  are  great  among  the  hill  stonee 
While  I  pensh  on  the  path  "^ '««ne«, 

Among  the  crevices  of  the  rooks. 

H.  D. 


CHICAGO 
To  SAMMOt  Mono,  tke  Sdik^  .^o  di^over^  Imat»m 


arrows. 


\J  Mose   and 

t        The   red    wind,    the   tiinekw  wind,  started    hi« 

M  Uttte  Sticks.    From  the  swamp,  from  the.lakeThe 


^-  &^  "*.  *••?  ''^  "'""'^  o'  flapping  black  «^ 
Shnekmg  and  whimpering,  like  rabbits  laughtb?^ 
lyM.  the  plams  reeled  away  beneath  him  Lt^ 
ribbons  of  to|».  He  danced  and  shot  and'  sS 
and  dived  amid  pale  waters  flashing  far  awav  toT 
horizon.  He  curled  and  twisted  and  hissed  L 
running  snake  amid  the  clamour  of  geese  and  thTi  * 
mournful  howling  of  wolves  that  ran  o%er  the  snow  Jfe; 
ms  foot  tracks.  "**' 

Muttering  and  shaking  his  heavy  head,  matted  and 
shaggy  with  sleep  of  the  dead,  the  west  wind  be^ 
to  creep  out  of  the  rust^stained  crags-that  fell  ahaS 
to  the  base  of  the  canyon.  He  yawned  and  gZZ 
hornbly,  and  from  his  hot  breath  the  rocks  S^ 
as  If  a  giant  fist  had  smitten  them.  In  thelS 
cranmes  the  sound  reverberated  with  the  low  dull  echo 
of  muddy  torrents.  Mournfully  and  heavily  it  rumbirf 
off,  pus^ng  the  clouds  before  it,  shuffling  and  scrambliM 
eastward  with  suUen  explosions  of  pent  ire  and  spitted 
fare  of  forked  lightning.  Gloomily  it  lowered  over  tie 
rolling  breadth  of  the  jH-airie,  smashing  the  flowers  and 
uprooting  the  grasses  with  its  long  claws  of  rain.    ' 

The  south  wind  whimpered  as  she  sidled  up  the  great 
swaying  bend  of  the  river.  Interwoven  greeMrv 
entangled  her  feet.  Her  eyes  were  sorrowful  and  she 
scattered  dull  white  flowers.  She  loved  the  fuU  brown 
body  of  the  fat  river  rolling  its  mud  through  the  forest 
He  would  not  heed  her,  as  he  ate  away  at  his  banks  eveiy 
day,  or  swirled  in  oUy  bubbles  away  to  hide  in  some  low 
bayou,  playing  soft  pipes  with  reeds  that  rustle  amid 
down-swaying  mosses  from  motionless  cypress  trees. 
The  south  wind  sought  the  river  at  his  source,  and 
when  his  course  grew  more  rapid  through  the  rolling 
green  bluffs  she  fell  pensive  and  silent.  She  crept,  she 
straggled,  lisping,  whispering,  "  Is  he  there  ?  " 

The  east  wind  snorted  and  chuckled  in  rude  strangling 
gasps  as  he  came  down  from  the  mountains.  He  was 
a^  blue  as  a  fish,  for  he  had  seen  the  sea,  and  at  his  coming 
the  gnarled  black  oak  trees  crackled  and  rattled  with 
gusts  of  sardonic  laughter,  spilling  brown  torrents  of 
leaves.  They  bent,  they  broke,  and  he  jeered  at  them. 
Now  and  then  he  paused  to  splash  with  snow  some  sullen 
coimcil  of  smoky  blue  pines,  or  to  shatter  the  rocks 
with  axes  of  ice.  He  flickered,  he  relapsed,  he  re- 
whirled  the  silent  snow  drift  that  the  north  wind  had 
fashioned  and  then  trailed  over  it  his  streaming  robes, 
naaking  it  run  away  in  oily  trickles  of  rosy  ooze  to  the 
river.  He  laughed,  he  advanced,  and  at  each  turning 
of  the  hills  he  changed  his  mind. 

Now  the  winds  unite  together,  and  they  dance  and 
change  the  weather  on  a  low.  sandy  barren  of  the  plains. 
To  the  north,  frozen  waters  ;  to  the  east,  rainy  forests ; 
to  the  south,  lowland  vallejrs  ;  to  the  west,  gusty  plains. 
They  change  hands  and  weave  their  figures,  and  not  a 
srngte  one  Hngers,  as  they  veer  through  the  queer  varied 
year.  Sometimes  it  is  the  north  wind  that  carries  tie 
sad  crying  south  wind  to  his  lakes  and  tundras  to 
swelter  awhile  under  a  soft  blue  sky  half  shrouded  in  a 
haze  canopy.  Then,  like  black  arrows,  swarms  of  flies 
and  gnats  arise  from  the  shallows  and  sting  her  to  death. 
Sometimes  the  east  and  west  wind  fight  all  day  with 
delight.  They  are  red  marks  on  the  blue  body  of  the 
east  wind,  and  drops  glare  on  the  grey  shaggy  cloak  of 
that  old  bear,  the  west.  Sometimes  north  and  south,  and 
east  and  west  chase  each  other  like  sister  and  brother. 
But. they  never  rest  or  tire  in  the  least,  but  with  many 
a  kiss  or  blow  on  the  mouth  they  scatter  forthright  nor 
slacken  their  race. 

BehoM,  what  the  winds  have  created;  »  *Jwle 
world's  meeting  place  !  Black  towers,  like  bastions  of 
iron,  break  the  wrinkles  of  the  lake,  stop  the  roll  of  me 
silent  green  prairie,  turn  back  the  crackling  dense 
grown  fwests,  arrest  the  meandering  river.  Men  M 
the  north,  huge,  blond  and  drunken,  come  to  roll  ana 
stroll  and  sleep  and  sit  brooding  long  in  melancBojy 
defeat.  Men  of  the  east  shiftily  adle  amid  them,  p<»» 
and  smihng,  uneMUy  twisting,  or  vague  and  impassive. 
loet  in  some  mlwiTMtp  dreamol  peace.  Men  of  the  souw 
felinrfy  grac««al,  Mnmter  witk  mmhntoa  stack  on J» 
backs  erf  their  hMcte,  a  flo««r  or  *  ^gfw  in  their  fin«««' 
•  flower  or  ac%MnM»«l  tlHk^Mpil;.    Men  of  the  «««>• 


bulking,  flamboyant,  generous,  cruel,  reckless,  ride 
whizzing  up  the  streets,  their  faces  hacked  by  the  wind 
to  the  resemblance  of  an  Indian's.  Through  blood, 
through  mire,  through  dust,  through  heat,  through  lust, 
through  fire,  through  defeat,  through  treachery,  they 
strive,  and  tear,  and  struggle,  lik^  loosed  wild  beasts,  and 
their  pantings  are  the  white  hissing  bursts  of  steam 
from  the  freight  locomotives  that  crash  through  the 
city  bringing  more  weight  of  life  to  aid  them.  But  the 
jjloomy  arched  bastions  stand  forever,  gazing  out  at  the 
sad  wastes  of  plsan  and  water,  bearing  the  afEront  of 
the  winds  that  hoot  and  shoot  and  howl  past  them 
the  north  wind  trolling  his  skoal  to  his  dead  vikings 
the  east  wind  nasally  yelping  and  whining  for  his  fallen  . 
the  south  wind  mouthing  and  blubbering  over  her 
lovers  ;  the  west  wind  roaring  like  a  giant  bear  that  is 
brought  to  bay  in  its  lair,  and  turns  at  last  on  its 
hunters,  preparing  for  its|  death  onset  after  the  fire  has 
attacked  its  cavern  and  the  high  trees  have' fallen  on 
the  trail. 
December  30,  1914.  Jomr  Gotild  Flbtchbb. 


EASTER 

Friend 

we  will  take  the  path  that  leads 

down  from  the  flagstaff  by  the  pond 

through  the  gorse  thickets  ; 

see,  the  golden  spikes  have  thrust  their  points  through, 

and  last  year's  bracken  lies  yellow-brown  and  trampled. 

The  sapling  birch-groves  have  shown  no  leaf, 

and  the  wistarias  on  the  desolate  pergola 

are  shorn  and  ashen. 

We  lurch  on,  and,  stumbling, 

touch  each  other. 

You  do  not  shrink,  friend. 

There  you,  and  I  here, 

side  by  side,  we  go,  jesting. 

We  do  not  seek,  we  do  not  avoid,  contact. 

Here  is  the  road,      '  •      '  ^ 

with  the  budding  efin-trees  lining  it, 

and  there  the  low  gate  in  the  wall ; 

on  the  other  side,  the  people. 

Are  they  not  aliens  ?  .        , 

You  and  I  for  a  moment  see  th^n 

shabby  of  limb  and  soul, 

patched  up  to  make  shift. 

We  laugh  and  strengthen  each  other  ; 

but  the  evil  is  done.      ^ 

Is  not  the  whole  park  made  for  them, 

ud  the  bushe»  and  piants  and  trees  Mid  ptteaes, 

have  they  not  grown  to  their  standard  ? 

The  paths  axe  worn  to  the  grave,  with  their  feet ; 

the  green  moss  wiU  not  carpet  them  . 

the  flags  of  the  stone  steps  are  hollowed  ; 

snd  you  and  I  must  strive  to  remain  two 

*nd  not  to  merge  in  the  multitude. 

It  impinges  on  us  ;  it  separates  us  ; 

»e  shrink  from  it ;  we  brave  through  it  ; 

»e  laugh  ;  we  jest ;  we  jeer  ; 

Md  we  save  the  fragments  of  our  souIb.  ,   ^ 

Between  two  clipped  privet  hedges  now  ; 

»e  will  close  our  eyes  for  life's  enke 

to  life's  patches. 

flere,  maybe,  there  is  quiet ; 

PM8  first  under  the  baire  branches, 

wyond  is  a  pool  flanked  with  sedge, 

Md  a  swan  among  water-lilies. 

™t  here  too  is  a  group 

"'  men  and  women  and  ohiWren  ; 

•od  the  swan  has  forgotten  its  pride  ; 

« thrusts  its  white  neck  among  them, 

"«t  gobbles  at  nothing  ; 

^  tires  of  the  ehMt  Mid  aaik  oil ; 

""^  Its  breast  T»ge*  Mta*  it 

» sheet  of  sodden  newsp»p«r 


that,  drifting  away, 

reveals  beneath  the  immaculate  white  splendour 

of  its  neck  and  wings 

a  breast  black  with  scum. 


Friend,  we  are  beaten. 


F.  S.  FinrF. 


ELOI,  ELOI,  LAMA  SABACHTHANI  ? 

How  I  hate  myself,  this  body  which  is  me  ;  i ; 

How  it  dogs  me,  what  a  galling  shadow  ! 
How  I  would  like  to  cut  off  my  hands. 
And  take  out  my  intestines  to  torture  them  ! 

But  I  can't,  for  it  is  written  against  me  I  must  not, 
I  must  preserve  my  life  from  hurt. 

But  then,  that  shadow's  shadow  of  me. 
The  enemy  ! 

God,  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  the  shells    - 

Droning  over,  threatening  me  ! 

It  is  their  threat,  their  loud,  jeering  threat. 

Like  screaming  birds  of  Fate 

Wheeling  to  lacerate  and  rip  up  this  my  body. 

It  is  the  loud  cries  of  these  birds  of  pain 

That  gives  me  peace. 

For  I  hate  this  body,  which  is  so  dear  to  me  : 

My  legs,  my  breast,  my  belly  : 

My  God,  what  agony  they  are  to  me  ; 

For  I  dote  on  them  with  tenderness,  and  I  hate  them, 

I  hate  them  bitterly. 

My  God,  that  they  should  always  be  with  me  I 

Nay,  now  at  last  thank  God  for  the  jeopardy. 

For  the  shells,  that  the  question  is  now  no  more  before 


I  do  not  die,  I  am  not  even  hurt. 

But  I  kill  my  shadow's  shadow  of  me  ! 

And  God  is  good,  yes,  Grod  is  very  good  ! 

I  shot  my  man,  I  saw  him  crumble  and  hang 

A  moment  as  he  fell — and  grovel,  and  die. 

And  God  is  good,  for  I  wanted  him  to  die. 

To  twist,  and  grovel,  and  become  a  heap  of  dirt 

In  death.     This  death,  his  death,  my  death — 

It  is  the  same,  this  death. 

So  when  I  run  at  length  thither  across 

To  the  trenches,  I  see  again  a  face  with  blue  eyes, 

A  blanched  face,  fixed  and  agonized, 

Waitifig.     And  I  knew  he  w«»ted  it. 


Like  a  bride  he  took  my  bayonet,  wanting  it. 

Like  a  virgin  the  blade  of  my  bayonet,  wanting  it. 

And  it  sank  to  rest  from  me  in  him, 

And  I,  the  lover,  am  consummate. 

And  he  is  the  bride,  I  have  sown  him  with  the  seed 

And  planted  and  fertilized  him. 

But  what  are  you,  woman,  peering  through  the  rents 

In  the  purple  veil  ? 

Would  you  peep  in  the  empty  house  Ufce  a  pilferer  ? 

You  are  mistaken,  the  veil  of  the  flesh  is  rent 

For  the  Loid  to  oome  forth  at  large,  on  the  scent  of 

blood, 
Not  for  tlw  thieves  to  enter,  the  pilferers. 

Is  there  no  reconciliation  ? 

Is  marriage  oaly  with  death  ? 

In  death  the  consummation  ? 

What  I  beget,  must  I  beget  of  blood  ? 

Are  the  guns  and.  the  steel  the  bridegroom, 

0«w  fleah  the  htide  ? 

1  had  linaniid  of  love,  oh  love,  I  had  dreamed  of  tors, 
Aad  th*  veil  of  the  temple  rent  at  the  kiss  on  kiss. 
And  God  revealed  throngh  the  sweat  and  the  heat  of 
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And  God  abroad  and  alight  on  us  everywhere, 
Everywhere  men  and  women  alight  with  Gtod, 
My  body  glad  as  the  bell  of  a  flower 
And  hers  a  flowerbell  swinging  '^' 

In  a  breeze  of  knowledge. 

Why  should  we  hate,  then,  with  this  hate  incarnate  ? 
Why  am  I  bridegroom  of  War,  war's  paramour  ? 
What  is  the  crime,  that  my  seed  is  turned  to  blood, 
My  kiss  to  wounds  ? 

V^o  is  it  will  have  it  so,  who  did  the  crime  ? 
And  why  do  the  women  follow  us  satisfied. 
Feed  on  our  wounds  like  bread,  receive  oar  blood 
like  glittering  seed  upon  them  for  fulfilment  ? 

Lord,  what  we  have  done  we  hereby  expiate. 

We  expiate  in  our  bodies'  rents  and  rags 

In  our  sheaf  of  self-gathered  wounds  :    we  go  to  meet 

Our  bride  among  the  rustling  chorus  of  shells. 

Whose  birds  they  are. 

We  give  up,  O  Lord,  our  bodies  to  deadly  hate, 

We  take  the  bride,  0  God,  and  our  seed  of  life 

Runs  richly  from  us. 

We  expiate  it  thus,  the  unknowable  crime, 

We  give  hate  her  dues,  O  God,  we  yield  her  up 

Our  bodies  to  the  expiation,  Lord. 

But  shall  I  touch  hands  with  death  in  killing  that 

other. 
The  enemy,  my  brother  ? 
Shall  I  offer  to  him  my  brotherly  body  to  kill, 
Be  bridegroom  or  best  man,  as  the  case  turns  out  ? 

The  odds  are  even,  and  he  will  have  it  so. 

It  may  be  I  shall  give  the  bride 

And  the  marriage  shall  be  my  brother's— it  may  be 

so — 
I  walk  the  earth  intact  hereafterwards  ; 
The  crime  full-expiate,  the  Erinnyes  sunk 
lake  blood  in  the  earth  again  ;   we  walk  the  earth 
Unchallenged,  intact,  unabridged,  henceforth  a  host 
Cleansed  and  in  concord  from  the  bed  of  death. 

B.  H.  Lawbkncs. 


SPRING  DAY 
BATH 

rE  day  is  fresh-washed  and  fair,  and   there  is  a 
«mell  of  tulips  and  narcissus  in  the  air. 

The  sunshine  pours  in  at  the  bath-room 
window  and  bores  through  the  water  in  the  bath-tub 
m  lathes  and  planes  of  greenish- white.     It  cleaves  the 

U*ht'  ^  ^^*  *  ^®^^''  *"'*  ""^^  '*  ^  ^^ebi^ 

Little  spots  of  sunshine  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  dance,  dance,  and  their  reflections  wobble 
dehciously  over  the  ceiling ;  a  stir  of  my  finger  sets 
ttem  whirring,  reeling.  I  move  a  foot  and  thj  planes 
ot  hght  m  the  water  jar.  I  he  back  and  laugh,  Md  let 
the  green-white  water,  the  eun-fl»wed  beryl^ter,  flow 
^nTV  ^  ^^  IS  almost  too  bright  to  bea;,  the 
green  water  covers  me  from  the  too  bright  day.     I  wiU 

8^^"  *  """^  ^^^  ^^^  ****  '^*'^  '^  **^«  ^ 

TTbe  sky  is  blue  and  high.    A  crow  flaps  by  the 

jnndo^w,  and  there  is  a  whiTof  tulips  and  i^isL  S 

BREAKFAST  TABLE 
In  the  fresh-washed  sunli^t  the  breakfast  taUe  is 
decked  and  white.  It  offers  itself  in  flat  surrender 
tendenng  tastes  and  smells,  and  colours,  and  meU^', 
and  p-ams,  and  the  white  cloth  falls  over  its  aide 
dr^  and  wide.  Wheels  of  white  glitter^tie  ^er 
thfri^ti  ^  **^i  spuming  like  Catherine-wheels, 
^ey  wluri  and  twiri-and  my  eyee  beign  to  smart,  the 
httle  white.  da«hnB  wheels  prick  them  like  dkrte 
Flarad  and  peaoefnl  the  rolk  of  broad  sixeMl  thim^hn^ 
m  the  sun  to  U«k.  .  A  Bt«,k  of  butter-^  S^SSE 


shout  orange  through  the  white,  scream  fluttei.  ».ii 
"YeUowTleUow!  Yellow!"  Coffee  steam^J 
a  stream,  clouds  the  silver  tea-service  with  mist  Jj 
twists  up  into  the  sunlight,  revolved,  involuted  T 
pinng  higher  and  higher,  fluting  in  a  thin  spiraUpT 
high  blue  sky      a  crow  flies  by  and  croaks  at  the  iZ 

tiTSr  '^  "^"^  """^  **^  '''^  ^°*^  ""^ 

WALK 

'    Over  the  street  the  white  clouds  meet,  and  ah«» 
away  without  touching.  ^^ 

On  the  sidewalk  boys  are  playing  marbles.  CHw 
marbles,  with  amber  and  blue  hearts,  roll  together  and 
part  with  a  sweet  clashing  noise.  The  boys  strike 
them  with  black  and  red-striped  agates.  The  idw 
marbles  spit  crimson  when  they  are  hit,  and  slip  mfo 
the  gutters  under  rushing  brown  water.  I  smell  tnliw 
and  narcissus  in  the  air,  but  there  are  no  flowers  My 
where,  only  white  dust  whipping  up  the  street,  and  s 
girl  with  a  gay  spring  hat  and  blowing  skirta  The 
dust  and  the  wind  flirt  at  her  ankles  andher  neat  hiii- 
heeled  patent-leather  shoes.  Tap,  tap,  the  little' fi 
pat  the  pavement,  and  the  wind  rustles  amone  tie 
flowers  on  her  hat. 

A  water-cart  crawls  slowly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way.  It  is  green  and  gay  with  new  paint,  and  rnmblee 
contentedly  sprinkling  clear  water  over  the  white  ddst 
Clear  zigzagging  water  which  smells  of  tulips  und 
narcissus. 

The  thickening  branches  make  a  pink  "grisaille" 
against  the  blue  sky. 

Whoop  !  The  clouds  go  dashing  at  each  other  and 
sheer  away  just  in  time.  Whoop  !  And  a  man's  hat 
careers  down  the  street  in  front  of  the  white  dust,  leape 
into  the  branches  of  a  tree,  veers  away  and  trnndles 
ahead  of  the  wind,  jarring  the  sunlight  into  spokes  of 
rose-colour  and  green. 

A  motor-car  cuts  a  swath  through  the  bright  air, 
sharp-beaked,  irresistible,  shouting  to  the  wind  to 
make  way.  A  glare  of  dust  and  sunshine  tosses  together 
behind  it,  and  settles  down.  The  sky  is  quiet  and 
high,  and  the  morning  is  fair  with  fresh- washed  air. 

MIDDAY  AND  AFTERNOON 

Swirl  of  crowded  streets.  Shock  and  recoil  of  traffic. 
The  stock-still  brick  facade  of  an  old  church,  against 
which  the  waves  of  people  lurch  and  withdraw.  Flare 
of  sunshine  down  side  streets.  Eddies  of  light  in  the 
windows  of  chemist's  shops,  with  their  blue,  gold, 
purple  jars,  darting  colours  far  into  the  crowd.  Loud 
bangs  and  tremors,  murmurings  out  of  high  windows, 
whirring  of  machine-belts,  blurring  of  horses  and 
motors.  A  quick  spn  and  shudder  fA  brakes  o&  an 
electric  car,  and  the  jar  of  a  church  bell  knocking 
against  the  metal  blue  of  the  sky.  I  am  a  piece  of  the 
town,  a  bit  of  blown  dust,  thrust  along  with  the  crowd. 
Proud  to  feel  the  pavement  under  me,  reeling  witl" 
feet.  Feet  tripping,  skipping,  lagging,  dragging, 
plodding  doggedly,  or  springing  up  and  advancing  on 
firm  elastic  insteps.  A  boy  is  selling  papers,  I  smell 
them  clean  and  new  from  the  press.  They  are  fresh 
like  the  air,  and  pungent  as  tulips  and  narcissus. 

The  blue  sky  pales  to  lemon,  and  great  tongues  of 
gold  blind  the  shop  windows  putting  out  their  contents 
in  a  flood  of  flame. 

NIGHT  AND  SLEEP 
The  day  takes  her  ease  in  slii^red  yellow.  Eleclpo 
simiB  gleam  out  along  the  shop-fronts,  following  each 
other.  They  grow,  and  grow,  and  blow  into  pattern* 
of  fii»-flowers,  as  the  sky  fades.  Trades  scream  jB 
spots  of  light  at  the  unruffled  night.  Twinkle,  jWi 
snap,  that  means  a  new  piay  ;  and  over  the  way :  ^1^' 
drop,  (;^uiver  is  the  iidNoag  sliver  of  a  watohmattt,' 
sign  with  its  length  on  another  street.  A  PS"^. 
mug  of  beer  eServeaoes  to  the  atmosphere  over  a^ 
buikling,  bat  the  aky  is  high  und  has  luft  own  stars,  woy 
shookl  she  heed  ours  ? 
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I  leave  the  city  with  speed.  Wheels  whirl  to  take 
gie  back  to  my  trees  and  my  quietness.  The  breeze 
which  blows  with  me  is  fresh-washed  and  clean,  it 
has  come  but  recently  from  the  high  sky.  There  are  no 
flowers  in  bloom  yet,  but  the  earth  of  my  garden  smells 
of  tulips  and  narcissus. 

My  room  is  tranquil  and  friendly.  Out  of  the  window 
I  can  see  the  distant  city,  a  band  of  twinkling  gems, 
little  flower-heads  with  no  stems.  I  cannot  see  the  beer 
glass,  nor  the  letters  of  the  restaurants  and  shops  I 
passed ;  now  the  signs  blur  and  all  together  make  the 
city,  glowing  on  a  night  of  fine  weather,  like  a  garden 
stirring  and  blowing  for  the  Spring. 

The  night  is  fresh-washed  and  fair  and  there  is  a 
whifi  of  flowers  in  the  air. 

Wrap  me  close,  sheets  of  lavender.  Pour  your  blue 
and  purple  dreams  into  my  ears.  The  bree^  whispers 
at  the  shutters  and  mutters  queer  tales  of  old  days,  and 
cobbled  streets,  and  youths  leaping  their  horses  down 
marble  stairways.  Pale  blue  lavender,  you  axe  the 
colour  of  the  sky  when  it  is  fresh-washed  and  fair  .  .  . 
I  smell  the  stars  .  .  .  they  are  liko  tulips  and  nar- 
cissus ...  I  smell  them  in  the  air. 

Amy  Lowell. 


TO  WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS  ON 
TAGORE 

If  is  made  clear  by  the  phrase, 

Even  the  mood — by  virtue  of  which  he  says 

The  thing  he  thinks — that  it  pays. 

To  cut  gems  even  in  these  conscience-less  days  ; 

But  the  jewel  that  always 

Outshines  ordinary  jewels,  is  your  praise. 

MABIAimfB  MOOBB. 

AFTER  THE  RETREAT 

If  I  could  only  see  again 

The  house  we  passed  on  the  long  Flemish  road 

That  day 

When  the  Army  went  from  Antwerp,  through  Bruges, 

to  the  sea  ; 
The  house  with  the  slender  door. 
And  the  one  thin  row  of  shutters,  grey  as  dust  on  the 

white  wall. 
It  stood  low  and  alone  in  the  flat  Flemish  land. 
And  behind  it  the  high  slender  trees  were  small  undet 

the  sky. 

It  looked 

Through  windows  blurred  like  women's  eyes  that  have 
cried  too  long. 

There  is  not  anyone  there  whom  I  know, 

I  have  never  sat  by  its  hearth,  I  have  never  crossed  its 

threshold,  I  have  never  opened  its  door, 
I  have  never  stood  by  its  windows  looking  ia  ; 
Yet  its  eyes  said  :     "  You   have  seen  four  cities  of 

Flanders  : 
Ostend,  and  Bruges,  and  Antwerp  under  her  doom. 
And  the  dear  city  of  Ghent ; 
And  there  is  none  of  them  that  you  shall  remember 
A«  you  remember  me." 

Itemember  so  well, 

Toat  at  night,  at  night  I  cannot  sleep  in  England  here  ; 

™t  I  get  up,  and  I  go  : 

"Ot  to  the  cities  of  Fkuiders, 

«ot  to  Ostend  and  the  sea, 

ffot  to  the  city  of  &-ugeB,  or  the  city  of  Antwerp,  or  the 

city  of  Ghent, 
fttt  somewhere 
«the  fields 
"^nere  the  high  slender  trees  are  small  under  the  sky — 


THE  IMAGISTS  DISCUSSED 

By  Hasolo  Monbo 


■^I  could  only  see  agkin 

^M  house  we  passed  that  day. 


Mat  SnfCLAm. 


THE  "  Imagistes  "  have  apparently  become  reduced 
in  number  since  the  publication  of  their  first 
Anthology  ♦  in  March  1914.  The  Preface  to  this 
new  volume  explains  :  "  Differences  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment, however,  have  arisen  among  the  contributors  to 
that  book ;  growing  tendencies  are  forcing  them  along 
different  jwths."  Most  conspicuous  among  absentees 
are  Ezra  Pound  and  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.  The  anony- 
mous preface-writer  repudiates  leadership  for  the 
present  group  of  six.  "  Instead  of  an  arbitary  selection 
by  an  editor,  each  poet  has  been  aUowed  to  represent 
himself  by  the  work  he  considers  his  best."  Further, 
"  The  poets  in  this  volume  do  not  represent  a  clique  .  .  . 
they  are  united  by  certain  common  principles,  arrived 
at  independently."  We  are  not  told  who  formulated 
these  principles,  here  set  down  to  the  number  of  six. 
Some  of  the  poets  of  the  other  anthology  must  certainly 
have  contributed  towards  them,  or  at  least  hatve  taken 
part  in  the  discussions  which,  as  has  already  been  more 
than  once  publicly  admitted,  led  to  their  original  formu- 
lation. These  newly  stated  principles  differ,  however, 
to  some  extent  from  the  first  Imagiste  "  Dont's,"  which 
were  published  in  the  Chicago  magazine  Poetry,  and 
from  other  records  of  the  nature  and  sums  of  the  original 
Imagiste  school.  In  justice  it  should  be  noted  that 
no  particular  novelty  is  claimed  for  them.  They  "  are 
not  new.  .  .  .  They  are  the  essentials  of  all  great 
poetry,"  we  are  told,  and  with  this,  when  I  read  No.  5 
("  To  produce  poetry  that  is  hard  and  clear,  never 
blurred  nor  indefinite  ")  and  No.  6  ("  Finally,  most  of 
us  believe  that  concentration  is  of  the  very  essence  of  all 
poetry "),  I  am  certainly  in  agreement.  The  four 
remaining  principles  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 
To  avoid  dichA  ;  to  abandon  absolutely  all  forms  of  the 
■  rhetorical  and  grandiose ;  to  insist  on  precision  of 
language  ;   to  create  new  rhythms. 

The  Imagistes,  or  Imagista,  as,  dropping  the  affecta- 
tion of  the  "  e,"  they  now,  I  am  glad  to  find,  prefer  to  be 
called,  show  themselves  in  agreement  with  most  of  the 
more  important  English  theorists  of  the  past.  Thus 
(to  quote  very  sparsely)  Ben  Jonson  already  in  the 
seventeenth  century  :  "  The  true  artificer  .  .  .  hath 
avoided  faint,  obscure,  obscene,  sordid,  humble,  im- 
proper, or  effeminate  phrase."  Dryden  :  "  Propriety 
of  words  is  the  clothing  of  those  thoughts  with  such 
expressions  as  are  naturally  proper  to  them."  Addison  : 
xfte"  great  masters  i&  composition.  Know  ver^  well 
that  many  an  elegant  phrase  becomes  improper  for  a 
poet  or  an  orator,  when  it  has  been  debased  by  common 
use,"  and  again  :  "  He  mufet  not  swell  into  a  false 
sublime."  Burke :  "  Still  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive 
how  words  can  move  the  passions  which  belong  to  real 
objects  without  representing  those  objects  clearly." 
Samuel  Johnson  :  "  Words  too  familiar  or  too  remote 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  poet."  Coleridge,  too,  several 
times  mentions  the  points  emphasized  in  the  Imagist 
principles.  Wordsworth  (if  Christ  was  'a  Socialist) 
might  almost  be  called  an  Imagist  in  theory.  Even 
Matthew  Arnold  was  no  enemy  of  free  verse,  and  must 
frequently  have  recommei;i,ded  accuracy  of  vision,  pre- 
cision of  language,  and  concentration — ^though  I  cannot 
check  this  at  the  moment. 

There  have  been  some  misconceptions  about  the 
Imagists,  partly  on  account  of  their  fixed  principle  of 
not  admitting  their  obligations.  This  is  only  compatible 
with  their  drastic  self-detachment,  and  with  their  insist- 
ence on  the  necessity  of  an  absolutely  fresh  start  in 
poetry.  I  think,  however,  they  would  gain  a  laiger 
measure  of  public  confidence  if  they  more  freely  ad- 
mitted themselves  not  among  the  first  to  discover  poetry 
as  Skn  Art,  and  would  probably  benefit  in  their  own 
production  by  reoognisiag  themselves  more  clearly  as 
•  "  Dm  Imagistn:  aa  Antlulogr"  (Poetry  Bookshop,  2/«  artK 
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one  of  the  latest  groups  in  the  forward  movement  of 
EngUsh  poetry — not  the  only  one. 

They  have  not  at  any  time  taken  much  trouble  to 
make  themselves  clear.  Mr.  Pound  has  offered  us 
several  illuminating,  though  not  entirely  lucid,  re- 
statements of  theory  ;  interspersed  among  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Huefier  are  many  allusions,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  the  Imagist  position,  with  more  particular  reference 
to  impressionism  :  but  it  has  never  become  very  clear 
in  what  particular  respects  they  may  be  considered 
innovators,  and  the  very  term  Imagist  is  sufficiently 
mystifying  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  general 
pubho,  though  its  exotic  sound  may  attract  small, 
mquisitive,  detached  groups  of  the  wrong  people. 

An  advance  copy  of  the  present  anthology  has  reached 
me  only  a  day  before  this  article  must  go  to  press 
Fortunately,  however,  I  have  aheady  foUowed  the 
Imagist  movement,  and  am  acquainted  with  a  majority 
of  the  poems  it  has  so  far  produced. 

n 

If  I  were  to  attempt  an  account  of  the  Imagist  move- 
ment to  some  strahger  to  English  literature  I  should 
do  It  somewhat  on  these  lines  : 

Certain  younger  American  and  English  poets  made 
the  dhscovery  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  English- 
speaking  public  remained  still  under  an  impression  that 
poetry  had  ceased  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
(Most  other  people,  who  had  thought  about  it  at  all 
knew  this  also,  but  did  not  bother  much.)  They  found, 
too,  that  a  laige  number  of  very  feeble  poets  were 
lostenng  that  false  pubUc  impression  by  continuing  to 
write,  m  the  obsolete  Victorian  manner,  poetry  so  feeble 
that  not  even  the  most  ignorant  or  sentimental  public 
in  the  world  could  possibly  have  been  duped  by  it  The 
Imagists  were  indignant.  "  This,"  they  cried,  "  is  not 
poetry:  you  are  being  misled."  Unlike  the  Italian 
Hutunste,  they  remained  uncertain  how  much  of  the 
past  had  to  be  condemned ;  indeed  I  don't  think  they 
ever  came  to  an  agreement  on  this  point.  Most  of  them 
soon,  however,  rejected  the  sonnet,  and  the  conventional 
stanza  forms  which  appeared  to  have  been  imported 
or  manufactured  to  serve  the  requirements  of  a  oertain 
hmited  epoch  or  period,  and  had  now,  also,  become 
tainted  beyond  aU  further  use  by  those  feeble  poetasters 
haying  made  of  them  veritable  moulds  for  their  cUehet 
A  large  number  of  the  French  younger  poets,  they  dis^ 
covered,  had  long  ago  abandoned  the  traditional  VMse- 
lorms  ;  a  powerful  Italian  school  also  existed  which  was 
wapng  one  of  the  most  violent  revolutions  in  the  annals 
of  literature.  They  hastened  to  study  first  these  new 
irench,  later  these  new  ItaUan,  poets.  "  Eureka " 
they  ened.     They  imiUted  them  ;    many  ot  their  fir^t 

(^e  of  them  had  studied  Provencal ;  others  knew  Greek  • 
they  examined  Japanese  and  Chinese  poetry  •  thev 
threwaway  mort  of  their  early  compositions  and  experi- 
mented m  every  new  style  they  could  find.     They  t«>k 

nS^i^A^P^'^'^^^  ^'  preparing  themselves  a 
f^^L.  ■  Amencans,  they  found,  were  too  interested 
in  magazine  verse,  and  were  also  developing  a  damjerous 
tendency  to  admire  a  new  kind  of  liteS^  fun^J^ 

^  ^^^?u^,  f.P™"«  ''I^*^''  Cosmic  Poet,  that  is 
roughly,  the  fellow  who  had  read  something  s^methere 
that  some  one  had  written  about  Darwin  or  aboutX 
SSf^f  Hypothesis,  and  had  developed  a  diseas^ 
habit  of  wnting  in  an  inflated  mannw^about  these 
ooemic  matters  usually  without  having  taken  the  trouble 
«3*tT  ""Hr *  r^ing  the  intelligence,  to  u^ 
stand  them.  The  Amencan,  they  knew.  Will  discuss 
Cosmic  CoMciousMBs  at  his  dinner  table  with  no  lew 

pubhc-h«^  had  been  rather  sweUed  by  Whitman.  Tie 
Imagiste  did  not  bother  much  about  Whitman  •  them 
was  more  to  be  towBed.  it  seemed,  from  French  poetry. 
Whitman  wm  too  artlns  ;    he  made  the  whole  tS 

imitate  him  without  b«o«  disoovend.  Some  of  thaw 
poeta  of  the  New  World  were  so  overoom^l^  tij^ 
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oovery  that  the  fonM  they  had  been  practising  and  th. 
tenguage  they  had  been  using  were  wrong,  Xtth« 
devoted  their  energies  solely  to  the  cultivation  otrl 
forms    and    the    adoption    of    a    renovated   lanim*- 
obhvious  of  the  fact  that  Idea  must  primarily  XI^' 
both.     This  English  movement  was  from  the  fi«f  r 
think,  not  broad  enough.     Several  of  the  Imajristolj 
to  have  been  struck  partially  blind  at  the  first  Biaht  S 
their  new  world  ;    and  they  are  stiU  blinking     SnZ 
simply  made  the  discovery,  and  then  started  pren^ 
their   public   before   they   had   written   their  poeS 
Others  were  so  terrified  at  Coemicism  that  theviii 
away  into  a  kind  of  exaggerated  Microcosmicism  Z 
found  their  greatest  emotional  excitement  in  everrtW 
that  seemed  intensely  small.     But,  above  all  SW 
cism,  having  once  attacked  them,  played  havoc  in  theii 
ranks.     They  found  themselves  obliged  to  reduce  their 
production   by  90  per  cent.,   and  they  recommwded 
everyone  else  to  do  the  same.     The   forma   they  still 
felt  they  imght  use,  the  vocabulary  that  remained  ai 
their  disposal,  were  so  extremely  limited  ;  so  much  irood 
material  had  to  be  thrown  into  the  large  waste-mpei 
basket  of  ClicM,  that  they  remained  now  almort  un- 
provided with  a  language  or  a  style.     Moreover,  the 
ideas  of  the  New  World  scarcely  ran  to  meet  them 
In  practice  they  ascertained  that  the  many  things  that 
always  have  been  worth  writing  about  still  remajned 
the  most  obvious  and  most  insidious  subjects  they  could 
find.     At    this    point    they    divided    into    two  clesrly 
defined    groups.     Some    decided    to    tolerate   the  old 
subjecte,  but  to  discover  a  new  manner  of  presenting, 
or  representing,  them  ;    others,  not  so  satisfied,  probed 
nervouely  the  psychological  recesses  of  the  New  World 
and  dragged  out  aU  the  strangest  rags  of  fancy  they 
couW  find,  exhibiting  them  solely  mi  account  of  their 
whimsical  colours  and  shapes. 

Poete  of  the  Imagist  and  other  kindred  modem  schools 
are  no  longer  "  visited  by  the  Muaes  "  :  they  are  not 
at  home  to  them.'  It  will  be  no  use  to  say  that  their 
poetry  "  does  not  sing."  It  is  not  meant  to.  They 
themselves  no  longer  profess  to  sing.  The  word  Song 
is  abandoned,  dicAi,  swept  out  with  Ode,  Sonnet, 
Quatrain,  and  other  similar  verbal  lumber.  The  test 
of  Intellect  is  more  important  to  them  than  the  testa 
of  prosody  or  tradition.  Their  minds  are  obsessed  by 
the  Town.  They  are  more  concerned  effectively  t» 
describe  their  rapid  impressions  than  faithfully  to  record 
their  abiding  sentiments.  The  passing  event  and  its 
effect  on  their  minds  is  everything  to  them.  They 
suspect  the  "  beauties  of  poetry."  ^ey  prefer  a  single 
word  that  may  accurately  register  an  impression  to  a 
line  that  will  be  quoted  for  its  loveliness  of  verbal  con- 
struction. Thus  they  think  in  terms  of  the  poem,  not 
of  the  single  line.  They  scorn  the  great  public  ^pre ; 
they  despise  occasional  poetry,  or  die  long  poem  with 
ite  gradually  developed  beauty.  The  method  of  tie 
Imagiste  is  to  model  little  deteched  patterns  of  words; 
one  such  pattern  may  be  left  single  and  called  a  poem, 
or  several  of  them  may  be  grouped  together,  b 
Principle  2  a  sentence  occurs  which  might  almost  he 
teken  for  a  printer's  error.  "  In  poetry,  a  new  cadence 
means  a  new  idea."  Is  one  to  believe  that  if  one 
first  design  a  poem,  then  the  idea  wiU  be  present  by 
reason  of  the  design  ?  In  their  correct  order  these 
words  should  read  :  In  poetry,  a  new  idea  means  (better 
makes)  a  new  cadence. 

m 

"  SotoB  Imagist  Poete,"  *  aa  ui  uithok)gy,  records  » 
tnknsitionary  point  in  the  Imagist  owTement.  AH  du 
poete  here  represented  figure  >■  iwnfln  who  have  foBy 
recognized  the  dilBcultieB  of  tfSy  u(  and  are  no* 
eventually  ready  for  a  dedaioa  knr  to  dsal  with  ttw- 
The  writer  of  the  pn^Me  deokna  :  "  Xhis  school' (« 
Ima^)  "  km  idnmiy  Iimmmw  •  hoMekokl  word  "' 
Md  iTagiMfc  :  vain  exaiater«tM».    The  bet  ie  that  itn 


bad  A^^Kih  ;  vain  extsgger«tM».    The  Uet ; 

on  Oe  poiBt  of  deeiding  i^etker  it  JBtrimiti  to  be  tav 

•  "8mm  T—gbt  fottm"  llMmiam:  ObMtaMt  *  Co. 
''"   ""••    ACo.     IMS). 
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seriously.  The  fruit  of  this  decision  will  depend  on 
whether  its  poete  recoaoile  themselves  to  bringing 
imagination  to  the  support  of  intellect.  The  only 
i^erence  in  the  Principles  to  the  name  of  the  school  is 
in  No.  4  :  "  To  present  an  image  (hence  the  term 
Imagiste ')  " — which,  even  with  the  qualifying  sentences 
which  follow,  means  nothing.  The  references  to  free- 
verse  are,  however,  much  more  explicit ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped,  I  think  assumed,  that,  as  innovators,  they 
will  busy  themselves  with  the  formation  of  new 
rhythmic  word-groups,  while  the  idea  of  presenting  an 
image  will  take  a  place  of  secondary  importance. 
Symptoms  of  this  development  are  conspicuous  in  the 
present  anthology,  and  for  this  reason  I  call  it  tran- 


All  these  poets  are  primarily  impressioniste.  I  will 
take  them  singly.  Richard  Aldington  in  his  "  Child- 
hood," the  longest  poem  in  the  book  (some  120  lines), 
records  the  effecte  on  a  sensitive  child  of  the  civilization 
of  a  modem  small  town  : 
"  I  hate  that  town  ; 

I  hate  the  town  I  lived  in  when  I  was  little  ; 

I  hate  to  think  of  it. 

There  were  always  clouds,  smoke,  rain 

In  that  dingy  little  valley. 

It  rained  ;  it  always  rained. 

I  think  I  never  saw  the  sun  until  I  was  nine— 

And  then  it  was  too  late  ; 

Everything's  too  late  after  the  first  seven  years." 
and  the  consequence  : 

"  I  don't  believe  in  God. 
I  do  believe  in  avenging  gods 
Who  plague  us  for  sins  we  never  sinned' 
But  who  avenge  us." 
He  contributes  sevo-al  shorter  poems.     I  quote  the 
opening  lines  of  "  The  Poplar  "  : 

"  Why  do  you  always  stand  there  shivering 
Between  the  white  stream  and  the  road  ? 

"  The  people  pass  through  the  dust 
On  bicycles,  in  carts,  in  motor-cars  ; 
The  waggoners  go  by  at  dawn  ; 
The  lovers  walk  on  the  grass  path  at  ni^t. 

"  Stir  from  your  roote,  walk,  poplar  ! 
You  are  more  beautiful  than  they  are." 

Such  lines  would  seem  to  belie  some  of  my  remarks 
in  the  la«t  paragraph  of  Section  11.  For  this  very  reason 
•uey  may  be  considered  the  most  auspicious  ones  in 
me  anthology.  "  The  Faun  sees  Snow  for  the  first 
^me  "  is  a  delightful  conceit.  Richard  AUington  and 
the  lady  who  writes  under  the  initials  H.  D.  both  are 
^^''jent  to  derive  most  of  their  subjecte  from  Greek 
ongins.  Mr.  Aldington's  rhythms,  though  arbitrary. 
Me  smooth.     He  does  not  use  rhyme. 

H.  D.  writes  short  poems  which  may  be  considered 
"epresentative  substitutes  for  the  Sonnet.  Here  she 
Presents  one  image  : 

OREAD 

"  Whirl  up,  sea — 
Whirl  your  pointed  pines. 
Splash  your  great  pines 
Cta  our  rocks. 
Hurl  your  green  over  us, 
Cover  us  wtth  your  poob  of  fir." 

I  *  '8  *U-  It  can  be  said  in  the  one  minute  before 
nmch.  There  is  no  mould  to  b*  filled,  no  risk  of  padding, 
r^  T  °'  "^ordB  being  eaipicited  to  oomoiete  ft  ihyne. 
in  I  remember  the  aentwMB  of  LoweU  :  ^'  Inepbaiion, 
rt  18  too  often  misunderstood,  is  mere  fantasy,  the 
™p-making  power,  eommon  to  all  who  have  the  gift 
«'<u«ams."  It  is  petty  fMtiy ;  rt  is  ii— telgr  tamU : 
^««emB  intended  to  he.  8Mh  iiiM^s^Md  sfpev 
23f  ^own  u  peetnr.  SttBJi  wti— ee  ^— 1»  wther 
poverty  of  inMMstieii  ee  asedlMsIr  •teesim  Mstiaiat. 


^.  can  exert  •  vicoRMis 


"Owind,  ,,,    - 

rend  open  the  heat, 
cut  apart  the  heat,       ':    ' 
rend  it  sideways. 

H.  D.  is  the  truest  "  Imagist  "  of  the  group.  But  ite 
future  work  will  scarcely  develop  along  the  lines  of  her 
example.  Her  poems  have  a  slight  flavour  of  brine  • 
they  are  as  fragile  aa  sea-shells.  If  I  came  too  near 
them  I  should  be  afraid  of  crushing  them  into  the  sand 
with  my  clumsy  feet. 

Mr.  John  Gould  Fleteher  is  typicaUy  the  modem  poet 
discussed  above.  His  "Blue  Symphony"  consiste 
appropriately  of  a  series  of  word-patterns  grouped 
together  with  the  object  of  producing  one  whole  impres- 
sion on  the  reader,  creating  one  definite  sensation. 
There  was  an  "  Orange  Symphony  "  in  a  number  of 
Thb  Egoist  last  year  which  I  liked  so  much  that  I 
cannot  reconcile  myself  to  this  poem.  Nevertheless  it 
is  an  interesting  piece  of  work  on  a  larger  scale  than 
most  of  the  others  hereabouts  ;  and  ite  effecte  are 
obtained  without  much  strain. 

But  the  nine  short  poems  entitled  "  London  Ex- 
cursion" illustrate  the  whole  series  of  Imagist  diffi- 
culties in  their  most  pronounced  form.  He  beate  the 
awful  bounds  of  their  new  freedom.  la  it  surprising 
that  the  tortures  of  those  difficulties  appear  in  every 
word  he  writes  ? 

Mr.  Fleteher  makes  an  excursion  to  London,  let  us 
suppose  with  the  object  of  writing  a  poem.  There 
would  have  been  several  old-fashion^  ways  of  treating 
the  subject.  Possibly  he  reviewed  thepi  in  his  mind  ; 
more  probably  he  has  now  long  trained  himself  not 
even  to  consider  them.  He  finds  things  distinctly 
unlike  their  representation  in  old-fashioned  poetry,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  tantalizingly  like.  However  like  they 
be,  he  must  write  something  different.  He  is  resolved, 
too,  on  accuracy  of  observation,  of  rhythm,  and  of 
expression.  But  each  hampers  the  others.  His  obser- 
vations land  him  in  a  series  of  crude  statemente.  These 
should  be  modified  by  their  rhythm.  Rhythm  is  found 
to  embarrass  their  accuracy.  His  expression,  again, 
must  precisely  reproduce  his  observation.  It  cannot, 
however,  because  what  he  has  observed  cannot  be 
reproduced  in  poetry.  His  nearest  approach  to  poetry 
is  in  lines  of  reflective  anticipation  such  as  these : 

"  Lost  amid  greenness 
We  will  sleep  all  night ; 
And  in  the  morning 
Coming  forth,  we  will  shake  wet  wings 
Over  the  settled  dust  of  to-day." 

Hardly  any  of  his  statemente  of  fact  are  anything  like 
poetry  : 

"  A  clock  with  quivering  hands^ 


Leaps  to  the  trajectory-angle  of  our  departure." 

is  not.     The  mo|p  indefinite 

"  Bulging  outerush  into  old  tumult ; 
Attainment,  as  of  a  narrow  harbour, 
Of  some  shop  forgotten  by  traffic 
With  cool-corridored  walls." 

may  be  more  like  it. 

"  An  areh  under  which  we  slide  ■, 

_  Divides  our  lives  for  us  : 

After  we  have  passed  it 

We  know  we  have  left  something  behind 

We  shall  not  see  again." 

is  imaginative,  but  here  rhythm  and  poetic  expression 
have  both  failed  him.  The  reader  is  so  held  by  the 
contortions  of  Mr.  Fleteher  battling  with  his  difficult 
art  that  the  emotional  values  of  the  poem  almost  escape 
him.  "  London  Excursion  "  wmaiaa  more  intorastiag 
as  experiment  than  effective  as  poetry.  The  old  poetry 
was  cUeM-Tidd»a  :  thia  new  will  be  even  more  forbidding 
to  the.  general  public.  Yet  if  the  design  of  art  be  to 
repeeesMt  —cm— tuly,  this  poem,  in  being  as  ugly  as  what 
itiefaesMiiy  is  true  to  th«t  design. 

As  Aot  BUMh  ajpaBS  leieiiiii  at  my  diapeasi;  mti  it 
is  not  easy  to  wnte  with  hievity  cm  tioB 
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subject,  I  shall  dismiss  D.  H.  Lawrence  in  a  few  words. 
Strictly  speaking  he  is  not  an  Imagist.  For  one  thing 
he  is  a  rhymer,  even  to  the  extent  of  "  whither  "  and 
"  dither  "  :  in  none  of  his  seven  poems  is  the  ornament 
of  rhyme  absent.  "  The  Mowers  "  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  conventional  and  the  most  interesting.  The 
other  poets  in  this  volume  lift  one  clear  from  the  region 
of  the  customary  into  a  place  where  one's  standards 
of  judgment  and  taste  must  be  thrown  out.  Mr. 
Lawrence  poses  questions  that  require  a  lot  of  answering. 
His  eccentricities  are  irritating,  being  only  half  ones. 
I  cannot  think  him  a  natural  growth  of  the  movement, 
and  I  consider  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  dismissing 
him  on  the  present  occasion  with  these  few  remarks. 

IV 

The  two  poets  who  still  remain  for  discussion  are 
F.  S.  Flint  and  Amy  Lowell.  The  one  seems  to  have 
yoked  the  difficulties  of  the  Imagist  position  on  to  his 
shoulders ;  the  other  to  have  succeeded  in  shirking 
them.  Mr.  Flint  turns  the  eccentricities  of  the  school 
to  his  own  advantage.  He  writes  like  a  man  who 
almost  hates  poetry,  bj^ can't  help  loving  it.  I  find 
in  him  free-verse  witlt^  rhjrthm  so  definite  that  it 
seems  fully  to  warrant  the  typographical  device  of  the 
division  into  lines.    For  instance  : 

"  Have  I  performed 
the  dozen  acts  or  so 
that  make  me  the  man 
men  see  ? 

"  The  door  opens, 
and  on  the  landing — 
quiet ! 
lean  sec  nothing :  the  pain,  the  weariness !  " 

His  "  Fragment  "  is  delightful.  "  Accident  "  is  a  start- 
lingly  impressive  little  chip  of  experience.  "  Eau-Forte" 
is  a  carefully  designed  piece  of  realism — with  an  unfor- 
tunately weak  ending.  He  performs  contortions  with 
more  happiness  than  Mr.  Fletcher.  His  instinct  for 
accuracy  does  not  ask  too  much  of  the  object.  One 
feels  him  inquiring,  "  What  does  this  mean  1  "  and 
answering  in  as  plain  terms  as  an  Imagist  can. 

"  The  hoot  of  the  steamers  on  the  Thames  is  plain." 

he  remarks,  and  no  one  can  suspect  him,  for  the 
moment,  of  thinking  in  terms  of  poetry.  Yet  he  is 
willing  to  use  his  imagination. 

Miss  Lowell,  when  she  exerts  her  imagination,  resigns 
the  attitude  of  the  poet,  and  passes  helplessly  into 
prose.  It  is  a  noteworthy  peculiarity  of  this  anthology 
that  its  sincerest,  most  imaginative,  and  most  successful 
poem  is  in  prose.  Surely  no  subtleties  of  argument 
can  be  applied  to  the  subject.  "  The  Bombardment  " 
is  a  very  fine  piece  of  careful  and  concentrated  prose. 
The  point  is  indifferent— except  th^  verse  only,  or 
prose  written  down  like  verse,  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  book.  Miss  Lowell,  never  presumably  having 
experienced  a  bombardment,  was  obliged  to  imagine 
It,  and  there  is  no  doubt  she  has  done  so  remarkably 
well.  Yet  the  piece  is  a  confession  of  failure,  since 
she  appears  in  the  volume  as  a  poet.  Her  contribu- 
tions in  verse  beginning 

"  Why  do  the  lilies  gc^e  their  tongues  at  me  " 
and 

"  My  thoughts 
Chink  against  my  ribe," 
and 

"  Little  cramped  words  scrawling  aU  over  the  paner 
Like  draggled  fly's  legs,"  i.™>  p^per 

brrng  me  reflectively  back  to  Wordsworth's  declarati<m  ' 
J.  have  said  that  poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow 
of  powerful  feehngs  :  it  -takes  its  origin  from  emotion 
reooDeoted  in  tranquillity." 

"Some  poets,"  wrote  Thomas  Rvner,  "labour  to 
appear  skilful  with  that  wretched  affectation  "  Hhn 
words  "  Labour  to  appetf  skilful "  repreeent  the  meet 
oonspionous  defect  of  Imagism. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  F.  S.  FLINT 

MR.  FLINT  is  the  poet  of  the  stars  and  the  poet  of 
London.  Latterly  he  has  abandoned  the  stas 
and  concentrated  his  efforts  upon  London 
though  even  in  his  most  stellar  period  the  heavens  were 
most  often  a  sort  of  embroidered  drpp-curtain  for  hi 
scenes  of  squalor,  emotion  or  revolt,  an  apt  and  vast 
antithesis  to  this  dingy  ants'-nest  whose  inhabitants 
boast  its  colossal  size  and  vaunt  it  as  the  centre  of  the 
globe.  London,  its  streets,  its  squat  irregular  houses 
huddled  into  alleys  or  stretching  out  into  noisy  thorough- 
fares, its  parks  and  innumerable  little  gardens  and 
squares,  its  open-air  markets,  its  shops,  its  lights,  ib 
multitudinous  hurrying  vehicles,  its  silent,  orderly, 
preoccupied  crowds,  its  squalor  and  depression,  its 
stimulations  and  conflicts,  its  glimpses  of  beauty,  of 
delicate  nuances  of  colour  and  form,  its  gloom  and  rain 
its  red  dawns  and  wateiy  8un8et8--all  these  and  more 
have  determined  the  character  of  Mr.  Flint's  art,  have 
profoundly  modified  his  sensitive  temperament. 

"  For  the  modem  artist,"  says  Gieorges  Duhamel  in 
one  of  his  essays,  "  there  can  be  only  two  methods: 
s'accepter  ou  s'6vader."  Heaven  knows  that  the  temp- 
tation is  strong  to  evade  one's  life  and  surroundings 
when  one  is  confined  beneath  these  sulphurous  sides 
and  condemned  to  gaze  unremittingly  upon  smoky 
walls,  to  walk  muddy  pavements  and  muddier  streets ; 
Heaven  knows  it  is  a  temptation  to  loose  one's  yearning, 
to  picture  the  high  purple  hills  of  Attica,  to  re-create 
in  fancy  the  abrupt  cliffs  and" orange-groves  of  Sorrento, 
to  people  one's  pages  with  heroes  and  gods,  with  impos- 
sibly happy  and  beautiful  people.  "  S'accepter  ou 
s'6vader  "  ;  that  has  been  Mr.  Flint's  problem  also, 
and  though  his  resolution  has  evidently  been  to  accept 
his  life,  his  century,  his  surroundings,  the  temptation 
"  to  evade "  has  sometimes  overcome  him.  He  is 
strongest  and  finest  when  he  accepts,  for  then  the  very 
sordidness  and  greyness  which  his  soul  loathes  become 
objects  of  deep  interest,  if  not  of  beauty. 
In  "  Sunday  in  London  "  he  writes  : 

"  My  heart  is  bitter  with  this  barren  desolation- 
Dead  trees,  grey  skies,  gaunt  streets,  smoke,  grime 

and  squalor  of  London  ; — 
And   hark  !     a   twittering — God  !     a   smudgy  littk 

sparrow. 
Gay  in  a  wild  savannah  of  things  ill-done  and  undone. 
If  there  a  hope  to  find,  a  way  to  lead  us  heart-sore 
From  the  mephitic  hell  of  duUness  and  stagnation? 
None,  save  a  glimmering  dawn,  a  lily  among  cacti. 
Scrub   and   dense   poisonous   growth   of  worldrwide 

desolaticoi."  .  '  /:»(. 

That,  though  iHtter  and  angry,  is  a  kind  of  ae(!«p» 
tion,  has,  I  firmly  believe,  a  greater  artistic  pleasure 
for  the  reader  than  Mr.  Flint's  reminiscences  of  tnps 
into  the  country  ;  for,  after  all,  London  life  is  his  We, 
and  to  "  strip  the  veil  of  familiarity  "  from  tl***?^' 
ence,  to  show  at  least  that  it  is  not  blindly  ignored  but 
emotionally  felt,  even  if  it  be  only  to  exasperation,  is 
far  better  than  an  unconvincing  idealization  of  tine 
accepted  SBsthetics  of  rurahsm.  Theocritus,  remem- 
bering the  valleys  of  Sicily  in  the  sweltering  st"**^ 
Alexandria,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  po^  ««•*■ 
matte  which  is  still  one  of  the  maladies  of  o"{™°*' 
The  escape  is  not  to  be  found  in  chanting  of  abstrw 
chimneys  and  racing  automobilee,  in  ecstatic  sentunen- 
tahzing  over  super^Miroplanes  and  turbines,  and  wc - 
like  romantic  balderdash;  there  is  an  escape  w™ 
artificiality  and  sentimentahty  in  poetry,  and  that  is  dj 
rendering  the  moods,  the  emotions,  the  i™PJ®*?'""Uj 
a  single,  MimMatA  VfunamlUby  confronted  by  «» 
phenomena  dk  moAaak  Vtb,  and  by  exi^essing  tnw' 
moods  MmmteN-,  in  ooMrato,  pneiw,  racy  l*"?^' 
The  aeTOphM  i«  W»  roBMHitw,  and,  iltw  the  fiwtgiM^ 

kiM  interarting  than  an  oKvo-tree ;  ""^Pi^T-Ji, 
otiTe-tTees  are,  to  a  Londoow,  about  eqnaly  w^ 
The  real  poet's  material  lie*  in  betwee*  *^^"^ 
He  will  show  us  the  beanty  of  the  plaaea  and  ea»  -^ 


scarce  beeches  in  our  parks,  of  the  Thames  with  its 
great  barges  and  tugs,  of  our  suburbs  transformed  by 
misty  twilight  or  streaming  rain.  He  will  have  an 
eye  for  the  common  people,  even  if  it  be  only  to  pity 
or  to  hate  them  : 

"  Tired  faces, 
eyes  that  have  never  seen  the  world, 
bodies  that  have  never  lived  in  air, 
lips  that  have  never  minted  speech, 
they  are  the  clipped  and  garbled,  ' 

blocking  the  highway. 

They  swirl  and  eddy 

between  the  banks  of  glowing  shops 

towards  the  red  meat, 

the  potherbs, 

the  cheapjacks. 


or  surge  in 

before  the  swift  rush 

of  the  clanging  trams — 

pitiful,  ugly,  mean, 

encumbering." 

I  think  Mr.  Flint  is  the  poet  of  modem  London  at  whose 
definitions  I  have  b^n  hinting.  He  stumbles,  he 
produces  poems  of  atrociously  bad  taste,  he  is  seduced 
by  the  jade  Prettiness  (in  1908  Mr.  Flint  wrote  with 
excessive  admiration  of  the  two  poets  whose  literary 
influence  has  completed  the  ruin  of  what  little  poetic 
taste  was  left  in  England  :  Oscar  Wilde  and  Francis 
Thompson).  But  on  the  whole  his  work  is  improving 
steadily  and  appreciably.  "  The  Swan  "  is  his  high- 
water  mark  in  the  rendering  of  the  more  obviously 
picturesque  moods  of  London;  "Easter,"  published 
here  for  the  first  time,  is  in  a  far  more  diflBcult  genre,  an 
accurate  presentation  of  the  mood  of  an  exceptional 
man  (all  poets  ought  to  be,  must  be,  exceptional  men)  in 
the  midst  of  that  banal  and  tame  monster,  an  Easter 
holiday  crowd. 

Mr.  FLnt  is  doing  in  jxietiy  what  Mr.  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer  did  so  magnificently  in  prose  in  "  The  Soul  of 
I^ndon."  I  salute  in  Mr.  Flint  a  poet— «Ae  poet  ?— 
who  has  not  sold  his  faith,  whose  constant  experiments 
m  rhythm  and  expression  will  be  of  vast  assistance  and 
encouragement  to  his  confreres  of  the  future  :  if  he 
succeeds  in  reconciling  us  with  a  forced  existence  in  this 
goomy  market-prison-metropolis  he  will  have  accom- 
ni,ai,^  a  very  difficult  and  admirable  task. 

RicHABD  .Aldington. 


THE  POETRY  OF  D. 
LAWRENCE 


H. 


MR.  LA.WRENCE'S  work  is  full  of  contradictions 
he  is  both  cmde  and  subtle,  rough  and  tender  ; 
but  these  opposing  elements  are  welded  into  a 
wtole  by  a  viUIity  so  great  as  to  be  always  arresting ; 
a  burning  aliveness  which  has  something  of  the  qualities 
of  ttte— wildness,  remorselessness,  and  beauty.  In  the 
love  Poems  "  he  writes  of  love  which  is  primitive,  yet 
not  wholly  unsubtle  :  the  man  is  the  eternal  pursuer, 
>roent,  slightly  brutal,  yet  sometimes  overcome  by  a 
raoden  diffidence,  by  a  fleeting  shock  of  tenderness  ; 
Mie  woman  is  the  snared  animal,  shrinking  but  not 
nntamable.  She  is  not  the  only  victim,  for  the  man 
jwers  the  pains  of  baulked  and  unappeased  desires, 
i^cause  she  is  elusive,  cold,  and  unable  to  give  herself 
^m  generosity.  Many  of  the  poems  are  on  this  note  : 
„  ^es  in  the  Fire,"  "  Coldness  in  Love,"  "  Reminder," 
Return,"  and  "  The  Appeal  "—these  last  two,  exquisite 
"™e  poems— and  "  Repulsed,"  of  which  I  give  the  last 
™o  verses  : 

^  night  is  immense  and  awful,  Helen,  and  I  an 

insect  small 
«  the*  fur  of  this  hill,  olinx  on  to  the  fur  of  shaoicy 

black  heather,  ^** 

*  palpitant  speck  in  the  fur  of  the  night  and  afraid 
o^  of  all, 
*«ng  the  worid  and  sky  tike  creatures  hostile  together. 


"  And  I  in  the  fur  of  the  world,  and  you  a  pale  fleck 

from  the  sky. 
How  we  hate  each  other  to-night,  hate,  you  and  I 
As  the  world  of  activity  hates  the  dream  that  goes  on 

on  high,  * 

As  a  man  hates  the  dreaming  woman  he  loves,  but 

who  will  not  reply." 

There  are  three  little  poems  which  I  do  not  think  I  am 
wrong  m  calling  "  imagist,"  for  they  each  contain  two 
images,  one  superimposed  upon  the  other.  I  have 
only  space  to  quote  "  Aware,"  which  is  perfect  from 
Degmnmg  to  end.  "  Reminiscence  "  and  "  A  White 
Blossom  "  both  lapse  into  a  banality  in  the  last  line  : 

"  A  tear  which  I  had  hoped  even  hell  held  not  in  store  "  ; 
and 

"  She  shines,  the  one  white  love  of  my  youth,  which 
all  sin  cannot  stain." 

"  AWARE 
"  Slowly  the  moon  is''rising  out  of  the  ruddy  haze, 
Divesting  herself  of  her  golden  shift,  and  so 
Emerging  white  and  exquisite  ;  and  I  in  amaze 
See  in  the  sky  before  me  a  woman  I  did  not  know 
I  loved  ;    but  there  she  goes  and  her  beauty  hurts 

my  heart ; 
I   follow  her  down  the   night,   begging  her  not  to 
depart." 

The  influences  which  have  formed  Mr.  Lawrence  are 
not  obvious  ;  here  and  there  a  line  reminds  me  of 
Browning — ^the  last  two  lines,  for  example,  of  "  Fooled," 
a  fine  poem  which  has  appeared  in  The  Egoist  : 

"  She  clung  to  the  door  in  her  haste  to  enter,  opened, 
and  quickly  cast 
It  shut  behind  her,  leaving  the  street  aghast." 
He  is  simpler,  less  concerned  with  technical  experi- 
ments than  most  of  his  contemporaries;  his  maimer 
and  his  matter  are  inevitably  one,  especially  in  the 
poems  in  dialect,  which  are  the  finest  in  the  book. 
"  The  Drained  (^p  "  is  a  masterpiece  of  passion  and 
underatanding ;  it  is  written  with  straight  naked 
simplicity,  and  is  realistic  in  a  true  sense — that  is  to 
say,  it  does  not  deal  with  external  realities  only.  I 
cannot  quote  from  "  The  Drained  Cup,"  "  Whether  or 
Not,"  or  "  A  Collier's  Wife  "  without  spoiling  them  as 
a  whole,  for  each  is  a  little  drama  in  itself,  tragic  and 
fuU  of  irony. 

I  end  by  suggesting — I  hope  without  obscuring  my 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  work — ^that  if  he  could 
add  two  qualities  to  it  he  would  be  a  great  writer  indeed  ; 
I  mean  the  quality  of  "  strangeness,"  which  some  one 
has  declared  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  beauty,  and  that 
of  "  distinction " — so  difficult  to  analyse,  which  is 
perhaps  the  indirect  expression^a^  a  philosophy  of  life 
which  rejects  everything  but  essentials. 

O.  Shakssfbab. 


THE  POETRY  OF  AMY  LOWELL 

THE  phenomenon  known  as  late  maturity  is  not 
common  among  artists,  but  whenever  it  occurs 
it  is  alwa3r8  a  happy  augury.  Youthful  prodigies 
only  too  frequently  make  a  brilliant  start,  and  soonSid 
that  they  have  exhausted  their  vein.  A  great  many 
years  of  study,  experience,  and  experimentation  are 
necessary  before  even  the  foundations  of  work  of  per- 
manent value  can  be  laid  down.  Shakespeare  and 
Gangin  are  diverse  examples  of  this  late  maturity  which 
enables  its  fortunate  possessor  to  gauge  fully  his 
capacities  at  the  outset,  and  to  develop  them  with  each 
succeeding  year  of  activity. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  may  well  be  admitted  one 
of  the  foremost  Imagists  for  the  reason  that  she  allowed 
more  years  of  study  and  silence  to  elapse  before  she 
made  her  bow  to  the  public,  than  any  one  of  ua.  Also 
it  may  be  said  of  her  that  the  scope  of  her  technique 
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is  lees  limited.     How  wide  that  scope  is,  may  be  judged 
when  I  say  that  it  embraces  somiets,   narratives  in 
rhymed  stanzas,  rhymed  vera  librt,  rh3rmeless  vera  libre 
of  the  cadenced  type,  and  at  least  one  altogether  new 
form  which  I  have  called  elsewhere  Polyphonic  Proee.* 
To   a   person    less   grounded   in  technique   than  Miss 
Lowell,  such  virtuosity  would  have  been  impossible. 
Even  in  her  case  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
employ  so  many  forms  simultaneously.     The  sonnet, 
for  example,  no  longer  claims  her  allegiance,  and  possibly 
she  may  discard  others.     But  along  with  this  process 
"  of  elimination  goes  another  of  experimental  develop- 
ment in  new  fields,  which  makes  Lm'  work  extremely 
fascinating  for  lovers  of  poetry  to  follow. 

The  special  qualities  which  Miss  Lowell  possesses 
are  these.  She  has  a  sense  of  the  irony  of  existence, 
particularly  of  the  artists'  or  students'  existence  amid 
uncongenial  surroundings  and  in  face  of  the  loud- 
mouthed insolence  of  the  mob.  This  was  expressed  in 
her  first  book,  in  the  poem  on  Huysmans.  She  has 
developed  it  further,  until  she  is  able  to  expose  pitilessly 
the  gangrenes  of  our  civilization.  "  The  Precinct, 
Rochester,"  "The  Cyclists,"  "Ely  Cathedral,"  "The 
Bombardment  "  all  show  examples  of  her  power  in  this 
respect.  There  are  many  others  scattered  about  her 
books. 

Next,  she  visualizes.  She  sees  her  image  before  she 
sets  it  down.  She  has  a  horror  of  vagueness,  of  the 
cliche,  of  the  abstract.  Here  she  shows  her  Imagist 
tendencies.  She  is  not  ashamed  to  make  pictures  of 
anything  that  impresses  her  imagination,  because  she 
knows  she  can  make  good  pictures.  This  power  has  in 
it_  one  element  of  danger.  She  sometimes  seems  in- 
clined to  split  the  complete  image  into  too  many  sub- 
sidiary uncorrelated  cameos.  One  loses  the  wood,  for 
the  tropic  exuberance  of  the  trees.  But  this  is  no 
more  than  to  say  that  she  is  as  English  as  the  Eliza- 
bethans. "  Le  gout  pour  la  mesure,"  that  most  difficult 
of  all  French  disciplines,  is  sometimes  rebelled  against. 

Finally,  she  has  a  sense  of  narrative.  This  she  has 
so  far  confined  wholly  to  poetry,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  that  she  could  do  excellent  short  stories  if  she 
chose.  But  she  has  wisely  realized  that  prose  demands 
a  technique  and  range  of  ideas  which  poetry  does  not 
possess,  and  that  very  few  can  hope  for  perfection  in 
both.  Besides,  her  narratives  fit  bett«:  into  poetry, 
for  the  reason  that  this  gift  of  hers  is  allied  with  another, 
her  predilection  for  the  macabre  and  the  gruesome 
elements  in  psycholc^y.  Of  course,  she  has  been  "a»- 
SMled  as  morbid  because  she  has  choerai  in  sevwal 
narratives  to  treat  a  fantastically  horrible  theme  in 
such  a  way  as  to  accent  its  fantasticality  and  horror. 
But  she  is  no  more  morbid  than  a  modem  physician 
who  studies  some  terrible  disease,  or  the  Gothic  8t<»e- 
masons  when  they  put  gargoyles  on  their  cathedrals. 

Perfiaps  I  have  over-accented  the  masculine  traits  of 
my  subject.  It  is  a  pardonable  error.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Miss  Lowell  is  a  New  Englander,  with 
her  share  of  the  aggressive,  enterprising  spirit,  not  trf 
the  Pilgrims,  who  were  mostly  stapiating  agriculturists, 
but  of  the  merehants  who  gave  to  America,  before  the 
avil  War,  the  greatest  mercantile  marine  then  in  the 
world.  Be  it  also  remembered  that  she  has  had  to 
fight  all  her  life  against  the  intellectual  paralysis  erf  the 
"  cultured  "  Boetonians,  who  still  privately  bt^ve  that 
the  last  word  of  English  literature  was  written  by 
Emerson  or  longfellow,  and  that  no  other  language  has 
literature  worthy  <rf  the  nam^ 

Let  anyone  read  her  "  Bombardment,"  perhaps  one 
of  the  beet  poems  that  this  war  has  called  forth7  with 
ito  frantic  jig  of  drunken  inoendiariee  keeping  time  to 
the  uproar  of  ^ns,  battering  with  sublime  impersonality 
failing,  deoaymg  aristocracy,  and  fine  poetic  visi<miB«' 
and  patient  experimental  research,  into  the  dagt  (fee 
would  almost  say  that  "  Amy  Lowell  "  was  a  peendonym, 
and  that  such  an  arraignment  of  warfare  could  Mily 
have  been  written  by  a  man.     But  then  turn  to  8a<^ 

..*.*^-  rMohet  tmgtU  that  thte  wjd*  (tndT  ot  techaiqiw.  tM 
«««&»  IB  dl  the  fom»  hM  been  •  pMi  ol  tie  trwrnnT^  «i  tfcl 
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a  poem  as  this,  with  its  delicacy,  its  freshness  its  com. 
pletely  feminine  sense  of  intimacy  :  ^^ 

See !     I  give  myself  to  yon,  Bek>ved  ! 

My  words  are  little  jars 

For  you  to  take  and  put  upon  a  shelf. 

Their  shapes  are  quaint  and  beautiful. 

And  they  have  many  pleasant  colours'  and  lustres 

To  recommend  them. 

Also  the  scent  from  titem  fills  the  room 

With  sweetness  o<  flowers  and  crushed  grasses. 

When  I  shall  have  given  yon  the  last  one, 

You  will  have  the  whole  of  me. 

But  I  shall  be  dead. 

Amy  Lowell's  range  is  something  almost  unique  in 
modem  English  and  American  literature.  Long  may 
she  keep  that  inner  youth  that  is  hers,  and  which  she 
has  preserved  unaltered,  and  out  of  which  she  draws 
so  many  treasures  t  A  little  more  breadth,  a  more 
assured  mastery  of  detaU,  some  jH^ning  of  occasional 
exuberance,  all  this  should  inevitably  come,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  to  concede  her  a  permanent  place 
in  English  literature. 

Joss  Gould  Fletchbe 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

NoT«  TO-  CoBJOsposDmras.— ITitfe  fniu  mUing  to  publuh  ktteri 
under  rums  de  plume,  we  make  it  a  condition  of  publialim 
that  lie  name  and  aidrtu  oj  each  correimmdmt  ahouid  be  lumUed 
to  the  editor.— Ed. 

•    •     • 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  TERM  "  ARCHISTIC  " 
To  the  Editor,  Tn  Eooist. 

Madam,— Siace  Miss  Manden  teoogniaea  that  "  aomethini  mrae 
need  be  said  before  we  can  expect  adoption  of  oar  tenn  'antiiitia' 
to  be  wholly  vindicated  "  I  am  content  to  wait  until  the  kok  be 
remedied.  Thus  far  Miss  Manden  has  shown  us  that  by  our  oommon 
purposes  we  are  aU  grouped  under  one  caption.  Neverthehw 
clarity  dMnands  that  we  be  abo  afforded  terms  denoting  diviBioiu 
and  sabdiTiaions.  I  submitted  a  conraete  example  in  whish  the 
4istiBction  betwe«i.  voluntary  and  oompolsory  aasociatione  was 
emphasized.  The  inference — a  fair  one,  I  submit — of  Miss  Maisden's 
reply,  is  that  only  those  who  are  committed  to  compulsiTe  aeeocis- 
tion  are  "  archistic,"  which  term,  she  assured  us,  "  can  be  applied 
broadly  to  everything  which  posaesaea  life  in  so  far  as  one  requine 
to  keep  in  view  the  essentially  aggressive  nature  of  life."  Tbon 
of  us  who  are  convinced  that  whatever  the  desire,  its  gratifiostion 
can  be  better  secured  by  voluntary  than  by  compulsive  association 
are  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  lifeless,  the  inanimate.  "  S'Death ! " 
I  keep  alive  my  hoAe  that  Miss  Marsden  will  hasten  her  further 
vindication  so  that  the  proeess  of  lesoaeitatioa  may  not  be  kept  too 
long  in  abeyance. 

Minneapolis,  U.S.A. ■ — ' ~" —    HasHAir  Kmhs. 


THE  EOO  and  the  DRONKABD 
ToSe  BHior,  Tki  Esoibt. 
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M«i>i>M, — I  should  be  intaested  to  have  a  clearer  explanation 
of  Miss  Marsden's  use  of  the  word  create  in  its  relation  to  the  ego 
and  its  world.  In  particular  I  do  not  understand  how  what  I  would 
call  aperception  is  transformed  into  a  creation. 

"  Toe  '  I '  creates  its  own  world.  The  world  is  of  it.  As  the '  I ' 
is,  so  the  worid  is."  (f^oist,  Jan.  I,  page  3.)  "  The  '  I '  ^w»  t" 
itself,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  such  images  as  it  can  stnke  ont 
from  itself."  (Jan.  1,  page  3.)  I  should  write  this  sentence :  The 
"  I  "  perceives  to  the  extent  of  its  powers  such  images  or  the  images 
of  socn  things  as  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

"  The  progress  of  science  is  but  the  expanding  of  the  '  I,'  of  the 
world  of  images  which  we  call  the  scieatist's  souL  And  all  tM 
which  we  oalT  the  objeotive  world  are  but  so  many  patterns  sod 
chords — auras — thrown  out  by  the  '  I '  itself  ....  Our  worids  t 
We  each  grow  our  own  I  "  (Jan.  1,  paoe  4.)  And  the  eg?  w 
called  the  ereator  of  all  the  phensMeiM  ynim  its  organs  sense  (Apnl 
1,  pa«e  M).  Again.  "  there  is  ao  '  reality '  outside  the  reahn  of 
seme,  lying  '  there '  ready-made  until  such  time  as  sense-appie- 
henrion  can  gnaw  its  way  towards  it.  There  is  only  the  sctnM 
sensing  life  which  throws  out  new  appearances  from  itself  as  >» 
powers  grow,  and  which  creates  all  the  thii^  which  are  and  *iU 
create  ail  those  that  ever  will  be  in  the  Intnra,  do  matter  how  gnat 
and  woaderfnl  and  radiant "  (April  1,  ftmt  SS). 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  this  procesa  works.  There  seems  to  me 
to  be  as  iotemHiao.  AUmrii^  tkst  as  the  "  I "  changes,  so  its 
world  changes,  it  appears  to  me  that  aa  its  world  chanma,  sothe 
"  I  "  and  ito  imafss  ehaMa ;  and  tiMt  iw*sad  o(  baint  the  orignM 
creator  o(  an  the  whracmenn  wUA  its  e*M>s  asMa.  tha  "  I ' 
beginning  d  ito  Ma  gradnaHy  I  maiii 
oa  itmit.  vkMl  Mtiaa  aata  ■•  4k»  i 
ol  ito  -h'm  M  tksB.    Aad  Ul 
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membering  and  comparing  of  different  "  sensings,"  the  fuller  the 
■articular  world  becomes.  I  am  probably  more  capable  of  perceiving 
(Tonderful  and  radiant  worlds  than  is  a  worm,  and  possibly  an 
srehangel  would  find  the  same  worlds  more  wonderful  and  radiant 
than  I  do,  but  it  does  not  at  present  help  my  understanding  to  say 
that  the  worm,  the  archangel  and  myself  each  created  that  which 
ire  respectively  perceive. 

To  illustrate  further.  Say  that  I,  an  intensely  respectable  person, 
present  myself  before  Miss  Marsden  to-day,  and  a  month  hence  turn 
up  again,  but  this  time  as  a  tattered  drunkard.  Will  Miss  Marsden 
maintain  that  she  created  the  changed  image  she  has  of  me  ;  that  it 
denotes  an  expansion  of  her  soul,  a  development  of  her  own  egoistic 
power  !  Or  will  she  allow  that  she  perceives,  passively,  the  degenera- 
tion of  mine  ?  jk  Joskfhinb  Wbioht. 

[The  above  letter  is  referred  to  In  the  current  issue  in  the  article 
"Truth  and  Reality."  Miss  Marsden  writes  that  the  question  aa  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word' "  create  "  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in 

an  early  article. — Eb.^ 


NOTICE 


Future  numbers  of  The  Egoiat  will  contain 
contributions  from  all  the  authors  repre- 
sented in  this  number. 

June  and  July  numbers  will  contain  poems 
by  Richard  Aldington,  J.  G.  Fletcher, 
Frances  Gregg,  Helen  Hoyt,  Amy  Lowell, 
Harold  Monro,  A.  W.  G.  Randall  and 
several  otber^ 

Mr.  James  Joyce's  novel  and  Madame 
Ciolkowska's  French  chronicle  "  Passing 
Paris  "  will  be  continued. 

Articles  on  modem  German  poetry  will 
shortly  be  pnbli^ed.  ,    , 

The  Egoist  is  printing  some  of  the  best 
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VIEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


WITH  the  subsidence  of  the  parsonic  cackle  startled 
into  being  by  the  discovery  that  "  Culture  "  in 
some  places    might    be    spelt  with  a   "  K  "  it 
becomes  seemly  again  to  raise  the  question  of  its  meting 
Md  function.     One  fact  is  already  established.     Anglo- 
taon  intelligence  must  arrive  at  an  accurate  a|.prehen- 
m  of  the  nature  of  cultures  if  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy 
«  not  to  be  finaUy  and  definitely  relinquished.     Save 
to  such  as  desh-e  by  preference  to  be  blind  to  its  signi- 
^ce,  "Culture  "  is  not  a  term  bearing  a  doubtful 
m««ung.    What  culture  is  and  what  it  is  not  readily 
■womes  patent  to  any  average  mind  which  wiU  lend 
tt«  necessary  attention  to   it.     As  the  orators   have 
««d  ad  mnseam  in  affirming,  Culture  is  not  neces- 
«nly  an  affair  of  the  schools.     But  then  no  more  is  it 
«  alBur  of  the  pulpit,  though  for  an  established  order 
pdociety  pulpit  and  school  wiU  constitute  the  main 
I  "tenea  of  its  eJreulatory  system.    Nor  is  Culture  iden- 
with  politeness  and  refinement^though  again  for 
PWimomit  order  poUteness  and  refinement  are  attri- 
Uw.T''''*''"^   incumbent    upon   a   Society's   more 
mm  members  to  the  important  end  that  they  furnish 
Jr^^i"^"''*'^^®*'!*'^*^-     Politeness  and  refine- 
r  r  ^^""^  devised  with  a  view  to  their  respectful 
«Jlation  by  the  subordinate. 

LthL'^*'"*'  ^^  ^^  *'"***  require  the  adornment, 
I  ^mTT  "^  '^  °^®**^  *"  t'**™  *^*  tl»«  lower  chmea 
I  of  cult  '*  "^  esteem,  is  poKteness  on  integral  part 
l»lati.T  ^'""  *^  ™**^  *^  because  Rank  knows 
U  nnl!  ^°  '*'  ***  *^  "'"^^  «^-  The  inculcation 
I  iwuteness  is  part  of  Bank's  necessary  task  of  dis- 
"g  rebellion  and  robbing  lestmMM  of  its 
s^os  character.  Culture,  however,  cannot"  be 
^»W  to  any  of  these  things. 

IWivZ"""^  "^  **^  *'*™  »PP>»<i  to  any  encouraging 
I.    S-    It  takes  Urn  naeuung  in  relation  to  some 
purpose  whose  iMlimtk»i  it  is  its  miaMon  to 
i^^'^^ed  from  nxik  specific  goT«n%  istamM 
'"Twse,  culture^i^  as'  metuungless  as  the  arttiittM 


of  breeder  or  agriculturist,  or  any  variety  of  scientist 
would  be  unrelated  to  the  type  of  growth  which  their 
interests   mspire   them   to   foster.    A   culture   implies 
pnmanly  the  existence  of  a  pmT»se  :    which  purpose 
m  the  course  of  its  own  realization  finally  begets  the 
culture  as  the  aptest  adjustment  of  means  to  ends 
For   different   ends   different    means,    and   necessarily 
therefore  different  cultures.    The  nature  of  a  culture 
vanes  according  to  the  character  of  the  material  through 
which  It  has  to  operate  as  well  as  according  to  the 
particular  purpose  it  seeks  to  further  :  as  in  agriculture 
horticulture,   and  type  and  stock-raising  of  aU  sort*' 
Moral  (.-.e^-^verbal)  culture  is  the  encouraging  of  different 
species  of  conduct  according  as  these  are  in  keeping 
with  paramount  State  interests  :    for  which  interests 
preachers  and  teachers   are   the   mouthpieces.    Types 
of  conduct  which  are  favourable    become    flowers  of 
Virtue  ;   such  as  are  hostile  are  weeds  :   Sin  aod  Crime. 
As  sedulously  as  a  gardener  feeds  the  roots  of  the  elect 
and  desired  growths  while  he  ruthlessly  uproots  the 
nndesired,    and    on    a   like    principle.    Verbal   culture 
applauds  or  shouts  down  the  friendly  and  hostile  acti- 
vities.    Alternately  to  flatter  and  scold  "  the  people  " 
by  the  spoken  or  written  word,  to  indoctrinate  them 
into  peaceful,  unquestioning  acquiescence  in  the  supre- 
macy of  power  of  those  who  inculcate  it,  is  the  Purpose 
of  the  culture  of  school  and  pulpit.     What  specificaUy 
WiU  be  decried  and  what  applauded  dependh  on  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  and  the  situation  of  the  moment : 
not  upon  some  "absolute"  right  or  absolute  wrong. 
Conduct  is  not  wrong  "  in  itself  "  any  more  than  a  weed 
18  wrong  because  it  is  not  a  rose.     Rightness  or  wrong- 
ness  have  no  relation  to  the  things,,  but  only  to  t&e 
desire  and  purpose  of  the  cultivator  who  ultimately 
passes  judgment  on  them.     . 

•  ♦  •  • 

For  a  sapreme  State,  the  mistake  which  England  hw 
made  m  regard  to  Culture  is  to  imagine  that  all  culture 
b  one ;   that  it  promni|ptes  comnuuidft  which  ean  be 
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xmiTerBally  aflfirmed.    Such  a  mistake  can  go  unpaid 
for,  only  for  a  brief  space  of  time.    A  supreme  state 
requires  a  minimum  of  two  cultures  at  least :   one  for 
its  own  guidance  as  a  ruling  and  dominant  order  and 
one  for  the  peoples  whom  it  rules  and  dominates.     And 
of  the  two,  the  first  is  the  more  important.    The  Chris- 
tian,  humanitarian,   democratic  culture   which  is   all- 
pervasive  wherever  Anglo-Saxon  influences  penetrate, 
is  most  excellent  as  a  civilizing  agency,  that  is,  as  satis- 
fying the  needs  of  the  second  sort  of  culture.     As  a 
refinement,  as  a  sedative,  it  is  unequalled.     Within  its 
own  fold,  it  inclines  even  the  yapping  dogs  to  sleep,  and 
it  allows  aU  sleeping  dogs  to  lie.     Only  such  of  the 
governed  as  are  restive  under  all  government  have  a 
word  to  say  against  it,  while  the  governors  praise  it.     It 
spares  the  susceptibilities  of  the  people.     It  produces 
those  obedient  and  willing  servants  which  a  good  master 
instinctively  knows  how  to  create.     Only  the  raw  and 
newly  establbhed  are  unafraicl  of  rubbing  subordinates 
the  wrong  way.    Christian  Democracy  is  very  popular. 
But   this   popularity   of   democracy   hatches   its    own 
Nemesis.    The  spirit  of  Democracy  breeds  "  Principles." 
Out  of  an  eflScient  method  it  culls  a  imiversal  theory.     A 
"  Principle  "  is  the  name  given  in  Morals  to  Habits 
universally  acclaimed.    And  this  is  non-phissing — ^for  a 
supreme  State.    "What  was  intended  for  the  Part  is 
now  applied  to  the  Whole.     Democracy  as  a  Principle 
inverts  an  entire  relationship.    The  rulers  are  hoist  on 
their   own    petard.    The    gentle    flattery,    whose    sole 
purpose  was  to  make  government  easy,  mistakenly  takes 
itseu  as  a  primary  concern,  into  conformity  with  which 
government  shovdd  shape  itself.    The  means  are  con- 
fused with  the  purpose  :    to  the  detriment  and  finally 
to  the  uttermost  danger  of  that  Purpose.    The  intelli- 
gence of  the  English  ruling  classes  has  become  stupefied 
with  its  own  stentorousness  as  to  proper  behaviour 
among  the  Masses,  and  the  Culture  meant  for  civilizing 
the   people   only,    has   civilized,    softened,    enervated, 
filched  of  their  necessary  ferocity,  the  governors  them- 
selves.   The  rulers  have  lapped  up  for  their  own  nourish- 
ment doctrines  which  for  them  are  poisonous.    They 
have  come  to  "  believe  in  "  Democracy,  whereas  all 
that  was  necessary  or  desirable  was  that  hy  the  peo-ple 
it   should   be   believed   in.    For  them   such   belief   is 
advisable.     Flattery  is  only  effective  when  it  is  appre- 
ciated.   Unapprehended  compliments  bring    in    small 
returns.     But  when  rulers.  Narcissus-like,  fall  in  love 
with  the  refined  and  submissive  mask  they  have  put  on 
only  pour  ertcourager  ces  autres,  and  the  one  culture  is 
applied  to  ruled  and  rulers  alike,  the  results  are  such  as 
we  see  them  to-day.    The  contented,  conceited  people 
and  the  disarmed  and  deceived  rulers  which  a  demo- 
cratic diet  has  produced  make  excellent  servants  :    so 
excellent  as  servants  indeed  that  the  excellence  which 
— belongs  to  ruling  has  passed  beyond  their  oom|M«hea- 


sion.  Hence  there  is  nothing  to  make  them  pause  in 
nominating  servants  as  masters,  and  in  transplanting  a 
Servant-culture  to  Master  precincts.  So  men  without 
the  instincts  to  rule  and  possessing  only  the  instincts  to 
flatter  and  be  flattered  assume  the  government  :  even 
such  as  are  not  bom  servants  among  them  being  so 
hypnotized  by  the  popular  clamour  that  they  identify 
themselves  with  it.  The  submersion  of  the  English 
governing  class  in  a  culture  which  is  the  negation  of 
government  has  become  practically  complete.  It  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  find  one  man  in  public  life  in 
an  English-speaking  community  who  would  be  able  to 
.explain  why,  from  their  very  nature,  cultures  are  neces- 
'sanly  multiple  and  often  necessarily  contradictory,  and 
that  opposing  counsel  for  conduct  on  the  self -same  lips 
to  different  sections  of  the  State  can  be  anything  other 
than  gross  deceit.  So  firmly  has  the  idea  of  "easy" 
government— government  by  flattery— taken  bold  of 
the  mind  of  the  governing  castes  that  the  very  supremacy 
for  the  retention  of  which  the  manhood  of  the  Empire 
is  being  offered  up  is  acknbwledged  only  obliquely,  and 
all  its  implications  are  blinked  at.  Doubtless  the  ten- 
dency to  sink  to  this  level  inheres  in  the  very  condition 
of  being  supreme.  Supremacy  implying  not  only  the 
attaining  but  the  day-to-dav  exercise  of  dominant  power, 
is  charged  in  the  latter  with  a  task  wear^g  and  irksome 


compared  with  the  difficulty  of  the  former.    lauju. 
diately  a  power  is  established,  a  harassing,  menacuur 
resistance  is  offered  to  it  from  within,  a  resistance  which 
it  is  the  sole  business  for  civilization  to  placate.    Civilisa- 
tion is  the  steady  discouragement  of  the  use  of  physical 
force,  and  for  such  a  purpose  a  Christian,  humanitarian 
democratic,  each-for-all  Culture  does  very  well.    Under 
it,  the  love  of  peace  and  goodwill  flourishes  and  the 
absolute  (i.e.  non-relative)  value  which  is  given  to  coonea 
of  conduct  is  perhaps  accorded  out  of  a  grateful  aense 
of  difficulties  admirably  overcome.     Hence  the  necenity 
for  an  articulate  Master-morality.     A  genuine  ruler— a 
bom   King — who   has  the   instinct   to  rule  needs  no 
morality.    He   is   so   aware   of  his  own  purpose  and 
what  it  requires,  his  touch  for  the  expedient  is  so  sensi- 
tive and  alert,  that  a  morality,  even  a  Master-morality, 
is  a  crudity.     But  for  the  guidance  of  the  kings  who  are 
not  bom  but  made  something  like  a  morality  of  the 
expedient  is  apparently  necessary.    They  need  to  learn 
off,  paJTot-Uke,  that  a  supreme  State  has  no  husineas 
whatsoever  to  place  any  save  a  relative  value  upon  the 
kinds  of,  conduct  which   it    makes   obligatory  for  ita 
members  and  that  what  is  expedient  for  its  own  preserva- 
tion as  a  supreme  State  is  its  sole  purpose.    To  it,  all 
things  are  but  a  means  to  one  end  :    the  continued 
supremacy  of  the  State,  and  since  even  the  humbleet 
members  among  the  governed  will  be  called  upon  to 
back  this  supremacy  with  his  Ufe,  the  least  which  the 
governed  demand  of  their  rulers  is  that  they  themselvea 
shall  back  it  with  supreme  awareness  and  watchfuhese. 
For  rulers  to  be  diverted  by  the  wiles  of  any  morality 
save  this  of  safeguarding  the  supremacy  of  the  State 
is  the  one  sort  of  immorality  which  the  ruled  can  least 
afford  and  are  least  tolerant  of  when  they  realize  it. 
The  maintenance  of  the  imchallengeable  supremacy  of 
its  fighting  arms  :    the  preparation  in  advance  of  new 
means  of  offence,  the  play  of  its  diplomacy  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  as  much  a  necessity  for  their  security  of  mind 
as  is  the  orderly  rotation  of  the  days.    For  rulers  to  fall 
short  of  such  precautions,  as  the  English  rulers  per- 
sistently have  fallen,  is  a  request  to  enemies  abroad  for 
deposition,  and  for  the  bitter  contempt  and  hatred  of 
the  Bovemed  at  home  who  have  trusted  in  them. 
•  •  *  * 

In  fact,  weak  rule,  which  shrinks  from  the  harsh 
exigencies  involved  in  ruling,  is  the  dry-rot  which  eafs 
into  and  undermines  the  peace  of  the  World,  u  » 
World-State,  weak  rule  is  a  standing  invitation  to  e""*^* 
upon  wholesale  slaughter.  The  moving  cause  of  the 
devastated  homes  within  the  Empire,  and  from  one  end 
of  the  earth  to  the  other,  is  the  wretched  philoeophy 
which  has  prevailed  among  the  British  ruling  castes. 
For  their  effrontery  in  assuming  the  administration  of 
a  power  of  which  the  most  important  impKcations  were 
unknown  or  deprecated  ;  for  all  their  sms  of  om??"'': 
culpable  even  if  unconscious,  the  place  for  every  MiniWH 
who  has  held  a  governing  office  for  the  last  mJi  j^"*^ 
is  the  pillory.  What  agony  there  is  in  the  worid-^M 
Lugikmiaa  and  the  dead,  the  wounded  and  tnej*^ 
stricken— is  to  be  laid  to  their  account.  A  responaiw 
Minister  able  to  say  that  two  days  before  the  "ai^^ 


out  he  was  whoUy  unaware  of  its  immmence  neew 
be  reminded  that,  rightly,  such  ignorance  ''oo^;^  °^    I 
adequately  paid  for  with  his  life.    To  have  aUowed  » 
nation  to  grow  great  and  put  itself  itself  m  »  po^ 
to  break  t^r^  ot  the  World-4hePax  Bnt^"^ 
is  the  real  crime  of  Britain.    To  have  waited  unfli  ^  | 
cUws  were  fully  grown  before  finding. °fff'°i!idto« 
its  quarrel  with  her  is  the  count  "!"«•» '''l^Sifr- 
against  her.    Her  defenc^-that  she  relied  iF^^Jit 
erely  cape  defects  with  stupidity.    A  preoo"^ 
ate  relying  on  Right  is  an  absurdity.    K^*"^  "^  n^y 
are  one.     "The  peSple,"  in  normal  <=ircumst^J»JJ 
be  encouraged  to  refy  on  Right  as  a  "''Jd  may     J  j^. 
a  parent,  but  it  is  meaningless  for  a  »«P^^'°^-,^  to  I 
re^for  its  defence  on  Right.    The  phrase  ^^T^l 
something  like  "  Reliance  on  Rehance.      inf  _.  ..I 
that  ooeiiay  trust  for  the  safeguarding  of  one^ 

in  r^'^-'^^^^^sT^mitV:^^'z\ 


teed  Claim  to  Control,  in  certain  definite  limited  affairs. 
The  weight  of  the  emphasis  falls  not  on  the  Claim  but 
upon  the  Guarantee.     One  may  claim  the  moon  or  the 
whole  round  earth,  but  only  those  claims  are  "  Right  " 
for  which  the  force  to  secure  them  is  available.    The 
power  successfully  to  overcome  any  resistance  to  the 
claim  by  physical  violence  is  the  very  stuff  and  substance 
of  Right.    The  basic  substance  of  Right,  therefore,  is 
the  power  of  a  State  supreme  to  the  degree  that  its  power 
to  do  physical  violence  cannot  be  resisted  or  overcome 
Rights,  therefore,   are   State-bom   emanations,  just  as 
laws  are  the  State-bom  lines  of  limitation,  indicating 
how  fax  rights  extend  and  the  pains  and  penalties  which 
will  result  from  pressing  them  beyond  such  limits.    Th» 
rights  correspond  to  status,  and  status  is  the  index  of 
individual  power  within  the  greater  enveloping  power 
of  the  State  which  guarantees  its  continuance  at  the 
status  indicated.     Rights  are  the  passports  given  to 
coirespond  to  such  status  :    they  are  the  contractional 
terms  mto  which  Mights  (i.e.  forces)  are  translated.    The 
fetish  about  the   "  spiritual   baais  "  of  Rights  is  the 
outcome  of  a  brace  of  mistakes  which  have  fastened  on 
the  idea :    first,  that  Force,  including  every  device  of 
offensive  weapon,   every  intelligent   use  of  means  of 
destruction,  can  be  anything  other  than"  Spirit  "  "  Of 
the  Soul,"  if  one  can  still  use  the  term  ;   and  secondly 
the  erroneous  and  carefully  encouraged  belief  in  the' 
Sanctity  of  the  Word  :   the  "  Scraps  of  paper  "  •  which 
embody  the  terms  of  right  after  their  virtue  haa  irone 
from  them  :   after  they  have  ceased  to  be  adequately 
hacked  by  physical  force,  that  is.     Goveminir  ordera 
encourage  the  belief  in  this  transcendent  and  pseudo- 
spintual  basis  because  it  is  as  momentarily  convenient 
as  ultimately  it  is  dangerous  to  let  its  Might  (its  guaran- 
teeing power)  lapse,  when  it  must  perforce  rely  upon 
thS  impressive  and  hypnotic  effect  of  verbal  termmol^ 
«nd  the  scraps  of  paper  to  retain  respect  for  Rights 

80  It  18  not  surprising  that  the  people  become  utteriy 

temped  a«  to  the  nature  of  "  rights,"  and  imagine  that 

State  may  a  low  its  power  to  decline  and  yit  retain 

to%ht8  intact  apd  inviolate.     But  it  is  quite  otherwise. 

ivflen  a  btate  allows  its  power  to  lapse  its  Riehts  lanse 

.utomatically,  and  this  particularly"^  in  t^  ca^^t 

I  1!     / -^  ®  because  upon  this  is  woven  the  entire 

news  of  international  rights  in  which  are  involved  the 

^^teed  clamiB  of  all  lesser  States.     A  world-Power 

^tag  the  patent  power  to  maintain  itself  thus  becomes 

.Sf  ^f*""  *°  ^'^^'^  *°<^  dismption.  It  is  the 
Pparentpowerlessnessof  England  which  has  so  power- 
gencouraged  the  activities  of  Germany.    The  Sceptre 

!StoTai^:Tup.  "  '"  ^"*""°"  ''''  ^^'^'^^^ 
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I  •  -^  ^  m 

off  ^' '^'"■'^^  *,  '?f.**''"  supremacy,  the  overhauling 

^iWtv  *r'£!^'^  ^^-    ^*^*«^  *«*  nnavDidablf 
^ty.  -Liberty  wdl  begm  to  be  apprehended  in  its 

?Sv  "^^tf  ^'f  PT^'  •'^  ^^^  ^^^  «  threatened 
libertv  ,.„H        *l»reatened-even  its  Freedom  to  confer 

Se^fi^''«'^^"^^*^^  '^^  ^"^""^  °*  *^  individuals 

=l*Sd  Sf  r*"^f  **!  °'  °»'^teri*l  reasons  with  the 

ForX  r    V""*  ^  precarious  and  on  the  balance. 

pooW  iT  *'r>"?«  ti^  power  of  individuals  must  be 

'S^Z  *'rJ'''^  '*  ^  ^^^^  ""^  guarantee 
CSJ^''^.'^'.'^^'*^-    That  is  why  in  the  dis- 

•firr,:  "^  ''"^  ?**^f  "  ^^"^  "  becomes 
"^^  necessity,  as  it  explains  why  the  socialistic 
,~^o„  o^   Germany  has  been  going  forward  for 


m^;;;ry  cips  d^fec^with  stupigy.  uf^SSSJiSs:;!':'-  -  o;^^^n:^^yTo^^S: 


WB  ««j  -;-"-•=  "=>>»ij  wj  auai,cn  cne  advanta«e 
■^righ^l  '*  f^  pennitted  to  do  8o-*nd  States 
iKim  3  *'"P'°i?««  °f  8"ch  persons  and  discourage 
***ont  teSJ^  ?:  .''*e?«'*y  become  State-servants 
'^Miennr"  "  *  ^^  °^^  situation  where   "In 

*^Mhe'^^'i?*!ltP"'™'^-"     Wefightforthe 
halves  ^tK  ^^*^^'^^^'**  "P*"***'  ^'^d  identify 
Willi   England   mth   an   intenaity    Rngii^, 


to  ^oi^i^.^  ""f  r*  "«derstood.     They  would  do  weU 
(Lrm^         """^  *'y  *°  understand  the  spirit  of  the 

7o\m^uJtA  .K^  ^"^"^  °*  *^^«  "*«  °*  ««e  German 
An Jt^  ri  *^  ^^  destruction  of  a  hundred  Lusilaniaa. 
Wi^H  thrV  °^:  'f^^""'  *^«  ^^  «*  ""^^  English  soldier 
sSflwS^f."'"'"*  damage-to  body,  spirit!  or  posses- 
sions— which  we  can  mflict  upon  the  enemy.  It  not 
emba^r*'^'^.^  ''  imperiousirdemands  it.  ^The  on?y 
ZnZ;^  ^!-  «^'"'^e'>««8  and  intensiveness  of 
M^^^^y-  F'ightfulness-if  it  will  affright 
-w  obviously  the  humanest  method  in  war.     War  is 

Kwirr  '*  'l.f  l*"'*^'^  ^°'  "^^^^y  lite  a  struggle 
con^^^  two  wjd  beasts.  Any  means  which  ^l 
conquer  qmcWy  and  decisively  are  the  means  to  be 
n^tw-  7h«'?/«'?'  it  «  for  those  who  have  tried 
to  mfiltrate  ferocity  mto  a  herd-like  people  now  to 

thotrtL  H  •^^*''^*^  "^  "¥  «P^*  inri^erHven 
tnough  the  domg  so  means  the  demanding  of  the  com- 
pletest.  If  temporary,  socialism.     Inevitably,  those  who 
toew  why  they  resisted  socialism  in  times  of  peace  know 
best  why  it  should  be  msisted  on  in  times  of  w^.    Those 
Ri^Kf    ?u'*"»^*  *^*  ^  the  herd  would  increase  their 
Kights    they    inust    first    increase    their    Might— their 
Power  of   Spmt-wiU  only  be  reaffirmingthe   same 
doctrme  t^t  Right  is  bred  of  Might  when  they  demand 
that  the  Fount  of  Right  shall  now  by  evely  meana 
mcrease  its  fighting  power,  even  should  tho^  means 
necessitate  the  annulling  of  aU  pre-existent  Rights  among 
Its  members.     "Annul"  is  scarcely  the  word  eitherl 
they  are  afready  dissolved  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
State-power  is  being  challenged.     What  rights  we  shaU 
ever  have  m  England  again  the  English  people  have 
now  to  earn.     The  Fount  has  dried  up.     We  have  to 
bore  afresh  before  we  reach  water  again,  and  a  first  ta«k 
IS  to  supply  the  rulers  with  a  language.     Their  mis- 
leading speech  is  paralysing  the  people.    That  an  exten-  * 
sively  read  organ  like  the  Daily  News  should  be  allowed 
to  contmue  at  its  insiduous  task  of  blanching  the  blood 
of  the   people  is   monstrous  :    incredible  folly.     Such 
forces  should  be  suppressed— not  some  time,  but  now. 
^-verythmg  which  militates  against  the  British  Empire 
becommg  a  miUtary  camp  until  victory  is  assured  is 
treason.     Ministers  who  are  feeble,  far  more  than  those 
who  have  blundered,  should  be  treated  as  Enemies  of 
the  People.     And  like  Rulers,  like  People.     Each  citizen 
of  the  Empu-e  should  be  made  to  understand  that  his 
labour  as  weU  as  his  fighting  arm  abeady  is  conscript  • 
^  labour,  his  intelligence,  possessions,  all  that  he  has 
He  IS  merely  a  unit  divested  of  rights,  good  only  to  be 
commanded.     Labour,  manufacture,  military  training 
education,  research,  wealth,  re-population  exist  or  are 
plMined  to  one  end  only  :  Victory.     AU  Uves  are  ah-eady 
forfeit,  and  if  lives,  then  all  that  belongs  to  them.     There 
exists  one  crime  only  for  rulers  and  people  alike— waste 
of  power  on  other  ends.    No  conscription  forsooth  ! 
We  are  all  conscript  from  the  old  and  decrepit  to  the 
children  not  yet  bom.    At  such  a  time  lives  are  con 
ceived  into  conscription.     Our  very  right  to  decline  has 
lapsed  and  will  be  regained  only— if  ever— with  the 
establishment  of  the  Pax  Germanica,  or  the  re  establish- 
ment of  the  Pax  Britannica.    The  Rights  of  Peace  and 
Supremacy  arrive  together.    The  delayers  of  peace  are 
those  who  would  temper  down  the  feroc'ty  which  would 
wage  war  only  at  its  deadliest.    To  be  innocuous  these 
people  should  be  attached  to  no  man's  country  but 
remam  the  tme  cosmopolitans  :   the  benevolent  friends 
of  all,   "  too  proud  "  to  wish  Miy  man's  destmction. 
Those  who,  vrilly-nilly,  needs  must  fight  will  fight  to 
win.    They  will  prefer  the  war- weapons  of  Heaven  to 
those  of  Hell  if— and  only— those  are  the  more  efficient 
mstruments  of  destruction  :    if  they  will  kill  or  maim 
better,   that  is.    The  genuinely  execrable  faistrument 
of  war  is  the  would-be-deadly  one  which  falls  one  degree 
short  of  the  deadliness  of  their  opponent's.    An  army  so 
mal-provided  may  well  change  sides  and  even  so  fall 
short  of  expressing  its  full  contempt  for  rulers  who  can 
misconceive  the' business  of  an  army  so. 
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TWO  NOTES 

By  Mat  Sutclais 

I.   ON  H.  D.    n.    ON  IMAGISM 


I  HAVE  been  immensely  interested  in  Mr.  Harold 
Monro's  "  Imagists  Discussed."  It  is  always 
interesting  to  watch  a  man  on  a  sharp  fence  trying 
preserve  a  sane  and  dignified  equilibrium.  Mr. 
Monro  excites  sympathy.  He  is  so  sincerely  anxious 
to  appear  balanced  before  he  sUthers  irrevocably  down 
into  the  field  where  the  Imagists'are  not ;  so  innocently 
eager  to  be  supported  in  his  attitude  by  Ben  Jonson, 
D^den,  Addison,  Burke,  Samuel  Johnson,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and — "  even  Matthew  Amdld."  He  must 
trot  them  all  out  before  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
praise  the  poetry  of  H.  D.  ;  poetry  that  for  sheer 
emotion,  for  clean-out  and  perfect  beauty,  stands  by 
itself  in  its  own  school. 

It  is  as  if  he  asked  himself,  "  Now  I  wonder  what 
SamuelJohnson  would  have  said  to  H.  D.'s  '  Oread  '  "  ? 
He  is  just  going  to  be  passably  polite  about  it  when  he 
pulls  himself  up — "  Yet  I  remember  that  sentence  of 
Lowell's  :  '  Imagination,  et  cetera.'  "  Yon  see,  he  thinks 
that  Lowell  woidd  say  H.  D.  hadn't  got  any. 

He  quotes  the  "  Oread." 


Jiine  1,  19,5 


WliiTlnp. 

Whirl  your  pointed  pines 

Splash  your  great  pines 

On  our  rocks. 

Hurl  your  ^reen  over  us, 

Corer  us  with  your  pools  of  fir. 

And  he  finds  fault  with  H.  D.,  not  because  she  gives 
him  images,  but  because  she  has  only  given  him  "  one 
image." 

Has  he  never  been  on  a  hUl,  in  or  under  a  pine- wood, 
when  it  is  tossed  about  by  the  wind  ?  Doesn't  he  see 
that  in  this  one  image  there  are  many  things — colour, 
movement,  sound  and  energy,  the  whole  appearance 
and  the  passion  of  the  pine- wood  and  the  wind,  vhat  there 
are  at  least  three  passions  and  three  agonists,  the  pine- 
wood,  the  wind,  and  the  "  Oread  "  ^o  desires  to  be 
covered  with  the  pine-waves,  to  be  splashed,  to  play 
with  the  tumult  of  the  pine- wood  and  the  wind  ? 

The  miracle  is  that  H.  D.  has  got  it  all  into  six  lines, 
into  twenty-five  words.  And  Mr.  Monro,  instead  of 
thanking  his  gods  for  the  miracle,  counts  the  number  of 
lines  and  the  number  of  words  and  says  there  aren't 
enough  of  them  :  "  It  is  petty  poetry." 
—  He  seems  to  doubt  whether  H.  D;  has  "  Imagination  " 
enough  to  sustain  her  through  a  longer  poem  than  this. 

Well— there  is  "Hermes  of  the  Ways,"  which  ia 
longer  by  a  score  of  lines. 

It  is  too  well  known  to  readers  of  Thk  Eooist  for  me 
to  quote  it.  I  can  add  nothing  to  Mr.  Flint's  praise  of  it. 
I  can  only  say  that  if  H.  D.  had  never  written  an3rthing 
else  this  would  be  enou^  to  place  her  among  the  small, 
the  very  small,  number  of  poets  who  have  once  in  their 
fives  achieved  perfection.  If  you  are  sworn  to  admire 
nothing  but  Swinburne,  or  Rossetti,  or  Mrs.  Browning 
or  Robert  downing  and  their  imitators  for  ever  and 
ever,  yon  may  reject  the  "  Hermes  "  because  tker*  k 
no  "  pMsion  "  in  it. 

But  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  should  there  be  passion 
in  it  !  Haven't  we  had  enough  of  passion  and  of  the 
tentiment  that  passed  for  passion  all  through  the 
nineteenth  century  ?  We  can't  hope  to  escape  the 
inevitable  reaction.  And  isn't  it  almost  time  to  remind 
ua  that  there  is  a  beauty  of  restraint  and  stiUness  and 
fbwlesb  clarity  ?  The  special  miracle  of  those  Victorian 
pMto  wm  that  ihej  contrived  to  drag  their  paMion 
through  the  conventional  machinery  of  tfteir  vvrse.  and 
tke  heavy  decorations  that  they  hung  on  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  anybody  who  does  not  feel  the 
beauty  of  H.  D.'s  poem  is  to  be  shown  it.    I  do  not 


know  by  wkat  test  yon  can  tell  whether  any  vs» 
poetry  or  not.  _  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  made.    AiS 
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ff  you  cannot  feel  in  these  verses,  not  only  i^' 
flavour  of  brine  "  perceived  by  Mr.  Monro  " 


but  the  8 


of  enchantment,  of  grave  things  not  knowA  and  abo^'t! 
be,  the  frisson  of  immortality  impendinff— th«n  (T 


ortality 
afraid)  you  are  past  praying  for. 


pending— then  (I 


To  me  H.  D.  is  the  most  significant  of  the  Inuungn, 
the  one  for  whofc  Imagism  has  most  triumStlv 
come  off.  It  M  not  necessary  for  poetry  to  prove  » J  ' 
thing,  but  to  my  ignorance— and  I  approached  the 
Imagists  with  a  profound  ignorance— the  poetry  of 
H.  D.  proves  the  power  of  the  clean,  naked,  aemoM 
•  miage  to  carry  the  emotion  without  rhyme— not,  I  think 
without  rhythm  ;  the  best  Imagist  poems  have  a  very  I 
subtle  and  beautiful  rhythm — and  always  without 
decoration. 


n 

Mr.   Monro's  main  contention  seems  to  be  th»t  if 
Imagism  is  anything  at  all  it  is  not  a  new  thing, 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  know,  any  better  than  Mr. 
Monro,   what  Imagism   is.     But  I  am  pretty  oertaiii  | 
which  of  several  old  things  it  is  not.     It  is  not  Symboikn. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  image-makmg.    It  abhonl 
Imagery.     Imagery  is  one  of  the  old  worn-out  decora- 1 
tions  the  Imagists  have  scrapped. 

The  Image  is  not  a  substitute  ;  it  does  not  gtwd  for  I 
anything  but  itseU.  Presentation  not  Represenbitioii  I 
is  the  watchword  of  the  school.  The  Image,  I  take  it,  is  I 
Form.  But  it  is  not  pure  form.  It  is  form  and  rob- 1 
stance. 

It  may  be  either  the  form  of  a  thing — yon  will  get  I 
Imagist  poems  which  are  as  near  as  possible  to  fiiel 
naked  presentation  of  a  thing,  with  nothing,  not  so  muco  | 
as  a  temperament  or  a  mood,  between  you  and  it. 
good  instanee  is  Amy  Lowell's  "The  Bath"  (Mr.) 
Flint's  "  Swan  "  and  Mr.  Richard  Aldington's  "  Tnbe'l 
occur  to  me) — or  the  Image  may  be  the  form  of  a| 
passion,  an  emotion  or  a  mood  (H.  D.'s  "  Oread  "  »ndl 
"  Mid-Day ").  The  point  is  that  the  passion,  tiel 
emotion  or  the  mood  is  never  given  as  an  abstraction.! 
And  in  no  case  is  the  Image  a  s3'mbol  of  reality  (ti>e| 
object) ;  it  is  reality  (the  object)  itself.  You  oMinotl 
distinguish  between  the  thing  and  its  image.  Yon  can,! 
I  suppose,  distinguish  between  the  emotion  sod  it<l 
image,  but  only  as  you  distinguish  between  snbstancel 
and  its  form.  I 

What  the  Imagists  are  "  out  for  "  is  direct  natedl 
contact  with  reality.  You  must  get  closer  and  oloser.l 
Imagery  must  go.  Symbolism  must  go.  There  must  bel 
nothing  between  jfoa  and  y«vs  obj«ct.  For  Hj^D.  thel 
tossing  pines  are  not  the  symbol  of  her  "  Oread  "  mood.| 
They  are  the  image  of  her  mood.  The  "  hot  ahriveliei 
seeds,"  "  the  spent  fruit-pods,"  "  the  blackened  sta^ 
of  mint  "  m  "  Mid-Day  "  are  the  image  of  her  drongbt.! 
But  they  are  not  its  symbol.     The  fusion  is  complete. 

I  am  trying  to  state  the  Imagist  position  "  "'." 
understand  it.     But  there  are  difficulties.    ^^^ 
say  where  the  Image  ends  and  Imagery  begi''?  ^ ,     yji 
Dante  says  he  saw  the  souls  of  the  damned  falling  ""I 
leaves  down  the  banks  of  Acheron  : 

Oome  d'aotomia  d  levaa  le  foglie 
L'naa  appraaao  ddl'  altra,  infin  ohe'l  runa 
Ttaaia  alia  tern  tntta  le  sue  apogUa. 

;  it  is  an  image,  and  it  is  also  imagery.    It  ""'y'J 
difference  whether  he  says  they  are  leaves  or  onff 
leaves.    The  flying  leaves  are  the  perfect  image 
damned  soola.     Only  the  identity  is  incomplete^ 

But  when  Sir  John  Suckling  says  his  lady  » 'f^^'i 
in  and  out,  like  smaU  mice  when  she  walks  aDoui  i 
whatever  ho  JmI  say)  he  is  only  using  'f^y\.„u, , 
miM  are  not  a  pnfMt  mrngB  of  his  lady's  feet,  oour 
parti^  airf  inqiMfcct  fmagB  of  their  appearance. 

has  got  aoBiething  between  uwigeiy  and  the  imair- 


When  Keata  sees 

Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam    ■' 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairylands  forlorn, 

I  he  is  in  one  sense  a  perfect  Imagist  since  his  Image  is 
tiie  thing  he  sees.     In  another  he  is  hardly  an  Imagist 

I  »t  all.  He  gets  his  thrill,  not  directly  through  his 
__  iges,  his  casements  and  his  foam  and  his  seas  and 
fsiiylands,  but  tortuously  and  surreptitiously  through 

I  tdjectives  which  Imagists  would  die  rather  than  use 

I  not  because  they  would  deny  that  those  two  lines  are 
lupremely  beautiful   but    because   that   sort   of   thing 
hu  become  mush  in  the  hands  of  its  imitators.     A  true 
Image  cannot  lend  itself  to  mush. 
But — it  is  difficult. 

You  cannot  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  except  perhaps 
between  Keats  and  Sir  John  Suckling.  It  is  all  a 
qnestion  of  closeness,  more  or  less  closeness.  And  Mr. 
Monro  is  right.     Imagism  is  not  a  new  thing.     But  in 

I  jiming  at  closeness,  in  discarding  imagery,  in  rejecting 
e»ry  image  that  is  not  close  enou^,  the  Imagists  are 
doing,  for  the  first  time,  consciously  and  delAerately 
jnd  always  what  the  Victorian  poets,  at  any  rate,  only 

I  did  once  or  twice  in  a  blue  moon. 

The  Imagists  may  abhor  my  point  of  view  and 
repudiate  this  statement  of  their  case.  I  am  not  sure 
Aai  the  strict  Imagist  formula  recognizes  moods 
But  Imagist  practice  knows  better.  Amy  Lowell  tries 
tor  the  du^ct  presentation  of  the  Bath .  But  she  cannot 
get  nd  of  the  poe;  in  the  bath-tub.  Richard  Aldington 
presents  his  compartment  in  the  Tube  railway  carriage 
inth  the  most  brutal  directness.  But  the  whole  pomt 
01  the  presentation  is  in  the  la«t  three  lines  : 


ver^ugly^itual,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  Imagist  not 

t.o^h'^.v'll'"'*  '*^  *''**  *!»«>■  practice  ia  invariably  equal 
!^nS  I^'^',  °''  ^*  '"^  P^*^*^''^  'hey  are  always 
W™  nff  .t*"^*^*"-  Sometimes  I  wish  they  would 
teave  off  theonamg  and  practise  tiU  they  are  perfect. 
There  are  lots  of  things  that  can  be  sa^  agai^t  the 

bo.?r  .rr^'^''*  ■  ''"*  ^  '^'^  °°*  *^^  tl^at^  present 
hour  of  heroic  unmatunty  is  the  time  to  say  them. 

In^^'L'iS.ri'^K"/!"'"''™  '**''  ■"'"»  "'the  lite«tu.«  of 
imagism  to  refer  to  but  the  current  number  of  The  EaoHT      H  I 

h^^rJ^.  "ij"'*^  '"y^-^y  -<"--'%  I  boiTrmayni 
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I  surprise  the  same  thought 

In  the  brasslike  eyes  : 

"  What  right  have  you  to  live  f  " 

ffis  mood  is  hostile  to  the  Tube.     And  in  \m  bitter 
poem  It  18  the  hostility,  the  mood  that  counts.     It  is 
me  lube     A  travers  un  temperament,"  in  spite  of  the 
taula.    Almost  anybody  else   can  do  the   "brown 
JTOdwork  pitted  with  brass  nails  "  and  "  the  ffiekering 
background  of  fluted  dingy  tunnel  "  for  him. 
m  if  you  ask  whether  it  is  not  altvaya  the  emotion, 
w  mood,  the  temperament,  and  not  the  Iiiage  that 
wunts  the  answer  to  that  is  that  yon  cannot  have  the 
onewithout  the  other. 
That  18  why  Imagism  and  Imitation  are  incompatible 
j^  imagists  have  been  depreciated  as  imitators.     This 
"fause  they  are  foUowing  the  formula,  obeying  the 
^  of  the  game.     But  properly  speaking  the  Imagist 
kL****"  I'^agist  cannot  uniUte.     It  is  fancy,  not 
?»^tion^that  IS  concerned  with  symbols  and  with 
Z^Z-.  S'ou   can   analyse    its    processes.     You   can 
«»  mutate    them.     But    Imagination    which    alone 
™»»8  Images  is  an  indivisible  act.     For  each  imagina. 
J»»M unage  is  ultimate  and  unique.     No  other  Imagist's 
^  wiu  serve  its  turn.     But  the  novelty  of  the  form 
7««9  superficial   resemblances   striking  and  obscures 
»  profonndest  differences.     I  know  that  when  I  read 
4w!hi'"'*«'^*  ^a^^"^'  I  tlio««ht  "  But  they're  all 
™«ence  between  H.  D.  and  Richard  Aldington."     Only 
I  fZn  fu  .  r1°°*^  °"*  *«  *°  individual.     For  the  simple 
"^a  that  I  knew  his  poems  by  heart  already. 

Uthmnh  ^r«*  '■^  "^""^  **^  »*™«  tiling'  but  doing  H 
of  th«  f  *  ''ference  that  I  wonder  now  at  the  vaatness 
j^e  tormuia  that  includes  Richard  AUington  and 

I  m  r^  netting  of  the  others. 
^w  ail  nr^f  "^  °/  *''®**  charges  and  counter-charts, 
■"nitaj,^  li.°.  *"*^  '**"'>  ^^  P^t"'  act  is  a  sacra^ 
PoelZriJ  '**  '^^"^  ^^  »*«  "tual.  The  Victorian 
"ymbolT.rD^^-*"*-  >"<»  them  the  bread  and  wine  are 
Mol»  of  R«ali»y,  tie  hody  and  th.  fetood.    They  are 

Ilbto    1^  remembrance."    The  MMUMot  ia  incom- 

•ftTvT,'"'"^*"*-     For  them  the  biead  mad  wine 

NoM     /7%";?*'^**'°*^-     They  are  given.     The  thing 

•    ^la  Miaaa  est.     The  formula  may  lead  to  some 


IT  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  war  has  not  put  an 
Mid  to  the  Poetry  Bookshop's  publishing,  though 
foetry  and  Drama  is  temporarily  suspended  This 
production  of  new  poetry  in  clear  type  on  good  paper 
at  so  smaU  a  price  is  an  admirable  attempt  to  attract 
the  mterest  of  those  English  people  who  wiU  spend 
several  pounds  on  a  dinner  or  some  more  doubtful 
pleasure,  and  yet  are  too  mean  or  too  indifferent  to  spend 
half-a^crown  on  a  book.  The  library  system  has  greatly 
contributed  to  discourage  the  art  of  prose  and  the  art 
of  poetry.  The  Poetry  Bookshop  productions  are  a 
step  m  the  right  direction.  Moi^eover,  since  an  old  and 
very  wealthy  country  like  this  tends  towards  less  and 
less  mterest  m  the  arts,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  decent 
books  prmted  at  a  price  which  "  poor  scholars  "  can 
afford.  These  publications  have  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue  to  be,  successful. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  much  to  what  waa 
said  of  Mr.  James  Elroy  Flecker's  work  in  the  article 
pubbshed  in  the  March  Eqoibt  soon  after  Mr.  Flecker's 
death.  Mt  Flecker  was  a  very  fine  example  of  what  I 
niay  call  "  the  university  poet,"  a  man  of  scholarship  in 
the  sense  that  he  had  a  wide  appreciation  of  European 
literature.  He  had  read  the  Parnassians  and  Sym- 
bolistes  very  carefully,  and  though  he  could  not  exactly 
have  been  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the  later 
developments  of  French  poetry  he  was  doing  admirable 
work  by  translating  poems  of  Samain,  Henri  de  Regnier, 
Mor^as,  and  Paul  Fort.  His  article  on  Paul  Fort  was  » 
well-informed  piece  of  criticism,  and  announced  to  many 
Englishpeople  the  existence  of  that  poet  which  before  that 
had  not  been  suspected.  For  some  considerable  timeTna 
EaoiOT  has  been  hammering  at  people  to  read  French  ^ 
poetry ;  we  agreed  entirely  with  Mr.  Flecker  when  he 
said  that  young  poets  in  England  were  too  stay-at-home, 
and  advised  them  to  take  a  trip  abroad  and  then  re- 
discover Engl&nd.  Excellent  advice,  which  Thb  Eooist 
poets  had  acted  upon  long  before  it  was  given  by  Mr. 
Flecker. 

In  this  postumous  work,  "  The  Oki  Ships,"  •  there  am 
several  very  pleasing  poems.  Mr.  Flecker  was  pro- 
foundly certain  that  poetry  was  an  art,  a  fact  which 
most  of  his  contemporaries  and  elders  had  not  discovered 
— ^they  appear  to  have  imagined  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
mental  mushroom  which  sprang  up  in  a  second  at  a  word 
from  Almighty  God.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Flecker's 
ideals  of  what  the  art  of  poetry  should  be  exactly 
coincide  with  my  own  ;  I  should  have  liked,  for  instance, 
to  see  him  a  little  less  lofty  and  more  human,  a  little 
more  austere  and  less  pretty,  a  little  less  tinged  with  the 
haughty  superiority  which  infects  the  blood  of  young 
men  who  sojourn  for  long  beside  the  Cam  or  the  Isis ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  bring  my  small 
homage  to  a  man  who  worked  hard  and  disinterestedly 
for  his  art.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  sevesal  things  whica 
for  me  very  much  lessen  his  importance  as  a  poet,  but 
toave  readers  to  draw  their  conclusions  from  tneee  two 
poems : 

•  "The  Old  snips,**  by  JiUne»BlR7  7tBelBeT.  Poetiy  Book  BkoiL 
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THE  OLD  SHIPS 

I  have  aeen  old  shipe  sail  like  iwana  asleep 
Beyond  the  Tillage  which  men  still  call  Tyre, 
With  leaden  age  o'ercargoed,  dipping  deep 
For  Famagusta  and  the  hidden  snn 
That  rings  black  Cyprus  with  a  lake  of  fire ; 
And  all  those  ships  were  certainly  so  old 
Who  knows  how  oft  with  squat  and  noisy  gnn. 
Questing  brown  slaves  or  Syrian  oranges. 
The  pirate  Genoese 
Hell  raked  them  till  they  rolled 
_  Blood,  water,  fruit  and  corpses  up  the  hold.  ' 

Bat  now  through  friendly  seas  they  softly  run. 
Painted  the  mid-sea  blue  or  shore-sea  green. 
Still  patterned  with  the  vine  and  grapes  in  gold. 

But  I  have  aeen 

Pointing  her  shapely  shadows  from  the  dawn 
And  image  tumbled  on  a  rose-swept  bay 
A  drowsy  ship  of  some  yet  older  day ; 
And,  wonders  breath  indrawn, 
^        Thought  I — who  knows — who  knows — but  in  that  same 
(FisbMid  up  beyond  .£nea,  patched  up  new 
— Stem  punted  brighter  blue — ) 
That  talkative,  bald-headed  seaman  caffle 
(Twelve  patient  comrades  sweating  at  the  o«r]  ^ 

From  Troy's  doom-orimson  shore. 
And  with  great  lies  about  his  wooden  horse 
Set  the  crew  laughing,  and  forgot  his  course. 

It  was  so  old  a  ship — ^who  knows,  who  knows  T 
— And  yet  so  beautiful,  I  watched  in  vain 
To  see  the  mast  burst  open  with  a  rose. 
And  the  whole  deck  put  on  its  leaves  again. 

PANNYKA  OF  THE  GOLDEN  HEEL 

Albixt  SaX4IH 

The  revel  pauses  and  the  room  is  still : 
The  silver  flute  invites  her  with  a  trill. 
And  buried  in  her  great  veils  fold  on  fold 
Rises  to  dance  Pannyra,  Heel  of  Gold. 
Her  li^ht  stepe  cross  ;  her  subtle  arms  impels 
The  clinging  drapery  ;  it  shrinks  and  swells, 
Hollows  and  floats,  and  bursts  into  a  whirl : 
She  is  a  flower,  a  moth,  a  flaming  girl. 
All  lips  are  silent ;  eyes  are  all  in  trance  : 
She  slowly  wakes  the  madness  of  the  dance. 
Windy  anid  wild  the  golden  torches  bum. 
She  turns,  and  swifter  yet  she  tries  to  turn. 
Then  stops  :  a  sudden  marble  stiff  she  stands. 
The  veil  that  round  her  coiled  its  spiral  bands. 
Checked  in  its  course,  brings  all  its  folds  to  rest. 
And  clinging  to  bright  limb  and  pointed  breast 
Shows,  as  beneath  silk  waters  woven  fine, 
Pannyra  naked  in  a  flash  divine  I 

Miss  Anna  Wickham's  "  Contemplative  Quarry  "  *  is 
about  as  great  a  contrast  to  "  The  Old  Ships  "  as  one  can 
imagine.  Mr.  Flecker's  book  is  all  gracious  reverie, 
careful  notations  of  ideal  beauty,  beautifidly  wrought 
decoration  full  of  scholarly  association ;  Anna  Wick- 
ham's book  is  a  chunk  of  Ufe.  She  makes  me  think  of 
those  punching  machines  on  Folkstone  pier  ;  you  hit  a 
leather  projection  and  a  dial  registers  the  force  of  the 
blow.  Life  hits  Anna  Wickham  and  she  registers  a 
poem.  She  is  innocent  of  artistry  beyond  a  sort  of 
natural  simplicity.  She  will  trot  forth  the  most  appall- 
ing doggerel,  wreck  a  good  poem  with  a  line  like  "  Be 
cause  no  one  has  courage  or  skill  to  organize,"  and 
perform  other  horrors  revolting  to  any  one  with  an  ideal 
of  craftsmanship.  She  even  makes  couplets  that  sound 
worse  than  Hudibras  On  the  other  hai»^  the  personality 
behind  the  book  is  extremely  interesting.  You  get  the 
im|n«8sion  of  a  woman  (you  very  seldom  get  the  impres- 
sion of  femininity  from  a  woman's  book)  who  is  very 
interested  in  life  and  especially  in  her  own  life.  She 
wants  to  know  what  the  devil  women  are  to  do  with 
their  lives  : 


1 1  lor  all  the  pretty  women  who  manry  dull  men. 
Go  into  the  suburbs  and  never  come  oat  again. 
Who  loae  their  pretty  faces,  and  dim  their  pretty  eyes. 

What  do  these  pretty  women  sofler  when  they  marry  ? 
They  bear  a  bov.who  is  like  Uncle  Harry, 
A  gurl.  who  is  like  Aunt  Eliza,  and  not  new. 
These  old  doll  raoes  must  bre«d  true. 

Which  ii  the  homorous    protest   of    a    sane    woman 
observing  the  insane  things  which  are  exacted  from 


^  *  "  Tke  Oontempktlr*  Qnsiry." 
^Book  Shop.  U.  mC 


her  sex  by  bourgeois  rules.  She  manages  to  say  bitter 
and  satiric  and  true  things  with  a  good  deal  of  humour 
(she  runs  the  eighteenth-century  trick  of  antithetical 
rhyme).  Her  misfortune  is  to  be  clear-sighted  AmoM 
the  blind,  vital  among  the  insipid,  natural  among  the 
afiected,  sane  among  the  stupid. 

SHIP  NEAR  SHOALS 

I  have  Iwen  so  misused  by  chaste  men  with  one  wilt 
That  I  would  live  with  satyn  all  my  lite. 

Virtue  has  bound  me  with  such  infamy 

That  I  moat  fly  where  Love  himself  is  free. 
And  know  all  vice  but  that  small  vice  of  cUgnity. 

"  The  Contemplative  Quarry"  registers  the  revolt  of  a 
human  sort  of  mind  from  the  exasperating  restrictioM 
and  limitations  of  English  middle-class  life.  It  is  not 
a  work  of  art ;  it  is  a  series  of  cartels.  It  was  most 
worth  printing  of  all  four  of  these  books.  I  quote  one 
more  poem  : 

THE  TIRED  MAN 

I  am  a  quiet  gentleman,  ^ 

And  I  would  sit  and  dream  ;  -  ,  JK,      * 

But  my  wife  is  on  the  hillside, 
Wild  as  a  hill-stream. 

I  am  a  quiet  gentleman. 

And  I  would  sit  and  think ; 
But  my  wife  is  walking  the  whirlwind 

Through  night  as  black  as  ink. 

0,  give  me  a  womam  of  my  race 

As  well  controlled  as  I, 
And  let  us  sit  by  the  fire. 

Patient  till  we  die  ! 

I  have  no  great  interest  in  the  other  two  boob.* 
Mr.  Shanks's  book  is  all  right  in  its  way,  but  it  might  te 
one  of  any  score  of  books  pubUshed  by  Elkin  Matthews. 
There  is  no  vividness  either  of  experience  or  obeervation  j 
or  of  workmanship  ;  it  is  sing-song  sort  of  stuff  and 
rather  dull.  The  last  poem  in  the  book  has  some  kind 
of  interest  about  it ;  at  least  it  is  not  that  tenibly 
abstract  verse.  It  mentions  things  one  cares  about.  It  I 
ia  really  a  good  poem. 

DRILLING  IN  RUSSELL  SQUARE 

The  withered  leaves  that  drift  in  Russell  Square 
Will  turn  to  dust  and  mud  and  moulder  there 
And  we  shall  moulder  in  the  plains  of  France 
Before  theses  leaves  have  ceased  from  their  last  dance. 
•  •••••• 

The  hot  san  triumphs  through  the  fading  trees. 

The  fading  houses  keep  away  the  breeze  ^^ 

And  the  autumnal  warmth  strange  dreams  doth  breed      ^^^ 

As  right  and  left  the  faltering  columns  lead.  l""*  I 

Sauad,  'shun  I    Form  fours  I  .  .  .     And  once  the  Jmnos  »• 

Was  a  warm  distant  place  with  sun  shot  througfat 

A  happy  land  of  gracious  palaces. 
And  Paris  !     Paris  !     Where  twice  green  the  tre«» 
Do  twice  salute  the  all  delightful  year  ! 
(TTiough  the  sun  lives,  and  trees  are  dying  here.) 
And  Germany  we  thought  a  singing  place. 
Where  in  the  hamlets  dwelt  a  most  contented  race, 
Where  th'  untaught  villager  would  still  compose 
Delicious  things  upon  a  girl  or  rose. 

Well,  I  suppose,  all  I  shall  see  of  France 
Will  be  most  clouded  by  an  Uhlan's  lance. 
Red  fields  from  cover  glimpsed  be  all  I  see 
Of  ianooent,  singing,  peasant  Germany. 

Worn  torn  I    Be-form  two  deep  I    We  wheel  and  p«» 
And  still  the  brown  leaves  drift  in  RusseU  Square. 

"  Spring  Morning  "  by  Frances  Comford  is  a  sBgMy 
affected  sort  of  book.     A  pathetic  devotion  »  ""L  J 
is  joined  to  a  kind  of  sentimental  mock-simpucny.        ■ 
foUowing  is  a  good  deal  better  than  its  feUows,  " 
line  five  is  ridiculous  and  unnecessary  : 

TO  A  FAT  LADY  SEEN  FROM  THE  TBAIH 
O,  why  do  you  walk  through  the  fields  in  gloves, 

Missing  so  much  and  so  much  T 
O  tat  white  woman  whom  nobody  hives. 
Why  do  Tou  walk  throngh  the  fieUs  m  gloves, 
WlM  «lM  gn«  is  soft  as  the  breast  of  doves 

Aid  shimi^  swert  to  the  touch  T 
Oi^  do  yon  walk  through  the  fields  in  glove* 

MiHrg  so  Btaoh  and  so  mooh  T 
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by  Edward  Shanks,    f^f'^^'^^m^'^ 
ling,"  by  Ftaaois  Ooinftird.    Poe*>7  **" 


PASSING  PARIS 

AND  now,  after  so  long  a  fast,  I  think  we  may 
be  permitted  to  return  to  our  books.  Here 
have  just  come  in  the  A^mowra  of  Bonsard — 
who  was  not,  I  believe,  an  imagist  but  a  good  poet  none 
the  less — and  Lta  Pastorales  ou  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  the 
translation  from  Longus  by  that  Paul-Louis  Courier 
irfio  resented  being  called  a  "  Hellenist  "  a  term  he 
considered  reminiscent  of  dentist.  Both  volumes  belong 
to  the  series  Les  Mattres  du  Livre,  the  circulation  of 
which  is  limited,  published  by  Ores  et  Cie,  edited  by 
M.  Ad.  van  Bever,  with  portraits  by  Eugene  Vibert, 
and  ornamented  by  tsrpographical  designs — as  distinct 
from  illustrations — in  the  spirit  of  the  text  by  Ciol- 


The  Amaura  are  a  faithful  reprodnotion  of  the  first 
volume  published  in  1560  under  Bonsard's  own  super- 
vision, the  numerous  discrepancies  with  which  the 
publishers  of  his  time  had  deformed  his  writings,  render^ 
ing  them,  as  he  said,  unrecognisable  to  their  author 
(jue  o  feine  les  a  ledict  Ronsard  peu  recognoiatre,  in  the 
words  of  a  notary's  act),  having  induced  him  to  protect 
them  from  further  damage  by  a  royal  sanction  for  their 
copyright  to  a  single  bookseUer,  one  Gabriel  Buon, 
who  issued  them  in  four  volumes  :  the  Amowa,  the 
Odes,  the  Poesmes  and  the  Hymnea,  taking  six  years  for 
their  complete  impression.  Once  since  then  a  certain 
Blanchemain  had,  in  1856,  proposed  to  bring  out  an 
edition  in  exact  conformity  with  the  original  text,  but 
it  appears  his  claim  is  unwarranted.  M.  van  Bever 
has  adhered  to  the  spelling  of  the  Renaissance,  unifying 
it,  however,  but  has,  wisely,  excluded  the  quite  super- 
fluous commentaries  of  a  certain  Muret  and  a  certain 
Belleau,  critics  of  that  age. 

The  Anwura  represent  the  flower  of  Ronsard's  pro- 
duction for,  as  M.  van  Bever  says  in  his  preface,  "  his 
later  works  were  constrained  within  excessive  prudence 
and  piety,  the  virtuosity  gained  with  practice  not 
compensating  for  the  loss  in  sincerity  and  ardour/' 

The  "  Noble  Homme  Pierre  de  Bonsard  Gentihomme 
Vandomoys  "  (otherwise  :  Nobleman  of  Venddme)  once 
wrote  a  poem  which  forms  singular  and  suggestive 
reading  at  this  hour.  He  aiddressed  it  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  whom  he  was  proud  to  claim  a  link  of  consinship. 
It  ran: 

"  ITofiFensez  point  par  armes  ni  par  noise, 
Si  m'en  croyez,  la  province  gauloise  .  .  . 
Le  Gaulois  semble  au  saule  verdissant : 
Plus  on  le  coupe  et  plus  il  est  naissant, 
Et  rejetonne  en  branches  davantage, 
Prenant  vigueur  de  son  propre  dommage. 
Pour  ce,  vivez  oomme  amiables  sceurs  : 
Car  les  combats,  les  sceptres  ne  sont  seurs. 
Quand  vons  serez  ensemble  bien  imies, 
L'amour,  la  foi,  deux  belles  oompagnies, 
Viendront  9^ba8  les  cceurs  vous  ^chauffer. 
Puis,  sans  hamois,  sans  armes  et  sans  fer, 
Et  sans  le  dos  d'un  corselet  vous  ceindre, 
Perez  vos  noms  par  tout  Europe  craindre, 
Et  rs^e  d'or  verra  de  toutes  parts 
Meurir  les  lys  entre  les  Itopanls." 

These  lines  read  prophetic  to-day. 

,  The  other  revival  is  the  graceful  but  incorrect  render> 
'"«  of  Amyot,  the  sixteenth-century  translator  of 
"utaroh,  revised  and  completed  by  Paul-Louis  Courier 
'n  accordance  with  his  discovery  of  a  manuscript  giving 
«»  text  in  its  integrity,  at  the  Monastery  of  Monte 
^nu  near  Florence.  The  present  version  is  a  reprint 
»i  ttot  published  in  1825,  the  year  of  Paul-Louis  Courier's 
eath,  but  adds  to  it  a  philological  commentary  not 
Eluded  in  that  edition.  The  history  of  Paul-Louis 
^"ner's  discovery  with  the  persecutions,  difficulties 
•OQ  annoyances  of  all  kinds  connected  with  its  revelation 


bv  h'^  *'°*o«*  to  his  arrest — though  he  sought  no  profit 
^lus  task,  for  he  made  a  present  of  it  to  publisher  and 
'""'uo,  as  divulged  in  the  oorrespondenoe  appended — 


is  eloquent  of  the  dangers  to  which  a  pioneer  in  art 
Mid  science  was  exposed  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


It  may  be  allowed  to  return  under  this  renewed 
heading,  to  the  verbal  record  of  the  Belgian  invasion 
by  M.  Boland  de  Mar^  of  the  Indipendance  Edge  and 
Pans  Temps,  in  his  £o  Belgique  Envahie  (Crds  et  de  ; 
3  fr.  50)  graphically  endorsed  by  M.  Pranz  Masereel, 
a  young  artist  who  took  part  in  the  campaign  as  a 
faghting  soldier.  The  book  is  composed  of  five  themes 
thus  headed  :  La  Patrie  en  Danger,  a  survey  of  the 
circumstances  preceding  the  war;  the  invasion;  Le 
Cnme  aUemand,  an  account  of  German  proceedings  ;  a 
chapter  on  the  formation  of  the  emergency  army  ;  the 
King ;  the  Queen  ;  M.  Max  ;  the  situation  as  it  now 
appears  under  the  yoke,  anticipations  on  the  country's 
resurrection.  The  history  of  this  tragedy  is  told  in 
self-possessed  language,  the  freedom  of  emphasis  in  the 
choice  of  epithets  and  an  absence  of  unnecessary  com- 
ment favouring  confidence  in  its  strict  veracity.  These 
qualities  accompany,  nevertheless,  a  note  of  subdued 
lyricism  which  attains  its  height  in  the  chapter  on  that 
modem  king  who  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  great 
national  heroes  of  history  and  legend  :  the  Tells,  Hofers, 
Joans — ^numerous  they  are  not — ^the  most  artistic  figure 
in  this  war  and  who  might  be  called  inspired  were  his 
name  a  few  centuries  old. 

"  This  king,"  writes  M.  de  Mar^,  "is  conscience  embodied.  In 
him  duty  takes  so  elevated,  noble  and  vigorous  a  significance  that  it 
assumes  a  religious  aspect.  .  .  .  King  Albert  made  himself  known 
and  knew  himself  only,  when,  on  the  day  following  the  German 
ultiinatum,  he  presented  himself  in  the  house  of  the  nation  before 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  cry  the  war-cry  against  the  in. 
vader.  Those  who  saw  him  there  will  never  forget  him.  The  man 
who  used  to  be  a  little  shy  of  manner,  a  little  gauche  of  gesture, 
the  man  with  the  slow,  muffled  speech  had  vanished.  Here  was  a 
king  in  all  the  radiating  splendour  of  those  who  hold  high  the  sword, 
and  his  voice  rang  like  a  wind-swept  harp.  With  his  fine  figure, 
broad  shoulders,  strong  features  strained  with  emotion,  his  Ught 
eyes  looking  straight  before  them,  his  firm,  precise,  short  gestures — 
the  manner  of  those  who  do  not  discuss,  compromise  or  forgive — 
he  symbolised  so  perfectly  the  nation  determined  not  to  die  that 
teara  of  joy  rose  to  all  eyes  and  an  excited  olamoor  emanated  from 
the  socialist  benches  which  was  so  stirring  that  it  sent  a  shiver 
through  the  body." 

He  produces  the  impression  of  a  figure  in  antiquity 
or  legend.  With  this  man  at  their  head,  this  man 
called  by  chance  king,  because  they  have  the  courage 
and  vitality  he  embodies  for  them  all,  M.  de  Mar^  asks 
that  the  Belgians  be  not  pitied,  for,  indeed,  the  greatness 
of  a  country,  its  independence,  the  welfare  of  its  future, 
are  measured  accordmg  to  the  heroes  and  leaders  into 
whom  it  concentrates  its  ardour,  and  saviours  do  not 
appear  on  the  horizon  in  vain.  And  the  strangest  of 
spectacles  is  afforded  by  this  democratic  country — 
somewhat  bourgeois,  placid,  material,  commercial  as  it 
seemed  in  spite  of  its  Verhaeren,  Maeterlinck  and  de 
Coster — led  by  a  king  answering  to  the  ideal  conception 
of  that  word,  this  people  "so  long  somnolent  in  the 
quietude  of  peace,  never  having  thought  of  affirming 
its  greatness  by  the  strength  of  arms,  revealing  itself  a 
nation  of  soldiers,"  this  spectacle  is  "  a  miracle  bom  of 
patriotism."  And  "  such  a  people,  whatever  be  its 
miseries  and  sufferings  is  a  chosen  people,  master  of  its 
fate."  And  stranger  and  more  pathetic  than  all  it  is  to 
see  that  the  leader  Belgium  prayed  for  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  deliver  it  from  the  Spaniards,  the  leader  who 
had  hitherto  only  been  embodied  in  the  legendary 
figure  of  Thyl  Ulenspiegel,  arises  precisely  when  the  foe 
outdistances  the  national  means  of  self-defence  beyond 
all  former  experience. 

M.  Franz  Masereel's  drawings  are  as  earnest  as  is  the 
prose  of  M.  de  Mar^.  They  show  fugitives,  soldiers 
in  trenches,  Grennan  troopers,  wounded,  flames,  ruins, 
the  homeless,  floods,  and  these  scenes  of  terror  and 
devastation  are  rendered  with  a  simplicity  of  accent 
combined  with  an  eloquence  of  feeling  and  an  absence 
of  the  theatrical,  in  draughti^manship  of  the  most  robust 
telhng  a  story  of  incontestable  truthfulness.    They  arq 
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drawings  snch  as  one  would  wish  to  see  in  the  illristrated 
newspapers,  in  place  of  the  waxworks-like,  melo- 
dramatic, sentimental,  studio-imagined  and  generally 
vulgar  effusions  therein  contained,  which,  far  from 
impressing  or  giving  a  record,  repel  all  but  the  most 
infantile.  They  are  neither  facts  nor  comments  and 
their  historical  value  is  proportioned  tq  their  artistie 
worth,  that  is :  nil.  ,%  .  ..  ,; 

*  •  •  •      '■    '      • 
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PUSHKIN  AND  THE  RUSSIAN 
OPERA 

*\     -  By  l!^  Montaott-Naihan 


^  Le  Double  Bovquei  ica  May,  which  appears  in  its 

.     new  chocolate-coloured  cover,   extremely  inconsistent 

with  the  mission  it  proclaims  incessantly  in  favour  of 

"  beauty  "  and  sipgularly  reminiscent  of  the  worst  in 

German  taste,  comprises  poems  by  one  of  the  war's 

young  victims,  Charles  Perrot,  and  some  neat  little 

poimes  de  guerre  written  at  the  front  by  Charles  Moulin 

who,  author  of  an    "homage"    to    the    memory  of 

Ren6e  Vmen  whose  name  is,  like  that  of  Mme.  de 

Noailles,  among  those  occurring  to  the  mind  when  one 

remembers    James    Ehoy    Flecker's    affirmation    that 

since  the  untimely  deaths  of  Samain  and  Mor6as  there 

w  little  outside  the  works  of  Fort,  Francis  Jammes  and 

Regmer  calling  for  more  than  respect  in  OMitemporarv 

French  poetry.  "^ 

Charles  Perrot  wrote  his  lines  in  conditions  more 
propitious : 

' '  Je  vons  ai  d^couverts  an  d6tour  de  ma  route, 
Alors  que  je  marchais  courb6  sons  un  chagrin 
Que  yous  ne  saurez  pas  et  qui  pourtent  m'^treint 
Ce  soir  obetm^ment  et  ranime  mon  doute. 

Je  me  croyais  plus  seul,  plus  perdu  que  jamais. 
Four  avoir  de  longs  mois  v6cu  parmi  la  foule 
En  Stranger,  avec  des  pleurs  que  Ton  refoule, 
A  renier  mon  &me  et  tout  ce  que  j'aimais. 

Et  parceque  j'6tais  celui  qui  s'analyse 
ttaiquement,  sans  voir  la  vie  autour  de  lui, 
Otaque  jour  j'enfoncais  plus  avant  dans  ma  nuit 
Quand  vons  m'avez  admis,  indigne,  4  votre  ^liae." 

Another  among  the  more  important  losses  to  the 
propa^tion  of  art  is  that  of  Jules  Ecorchevilte,  founder 
ot  b.l.M.,  and  the  ring-leader  of  modem  music  in  France 
who,  as  a  heutenant  de  reserve,"  was  killed  in  Febmarv 
by  a  bullet  m  the  heart  "  on  returning  from  a  perifcii 
reconnais^nce."  The  exact  number  of  victims  m  the 
itewry  fighting  ranks  now  reaches  some  seventy. 
M.  Jean  Variot,  author  of  Les  Haaarda  dt.  la  Chterre  fe 
wounded  and  M.  Martial-Pi^haud,  authw  of  U  Betour 
*ww  La  Nutt,  IS  on  active  service 

•  •  *  •  « 

The  heading  of  this  correspondence  has  been  altered 
— Bot  because  Ptas  is  expressing  detachment  from  the 
war,  tor,  on  the  contrary,  its  effects  are  feh  as  keenly 
•s  at  any  ewher  8t*ge  in  the  great  upheaval.  The 
S^^«^!^°'u-'l*  ^^^  humanity  which  has  returned 
^I  n^  ^tici.  Wee  a  melancholy  harlequinade,  saddem 
aU  prospects  wiUi  the  ironic  smile  of  tt^  bright  red  a^ 
Wue^  would  suffice,  were  other  circumstan^s  not  ^ 

S^^*    '-^  ^^l  ""^  ""^^  constantly  fixed  on  the 
grand  tragedy,     feut  enthusiasm  for  the  most  heroi^ 

2^W^'^*^''Tk*''  "***''  *"'*  "^"^  it  ^»°««  the  theme 
V.  cheapened  by  the  strain  to  keep  it  flowing.  I  would 
not  w«h  to  mcur  the  risk  of  miniSiising,  bTinadequ^ 
because  somewhat  worn  interpretation  tbe^Z^rf 
an  epoch  which  gams  m  imme^ity,  in  hont^^  £ 
beauty  with  every  day  it  endure8,'^With  e3  ^  rf 
arape  added  to  feminine  garb,  with  every  f^sh^k 
W:  l^r^  ""^'  ^^'^  «-^  -w  c5>  in  a  y'Z; 
To  the  marvellous  stoicism,  to  the  apparently  bound- 

French  to  the  pftooee  of  their  womankind,  but  abo^ 
•11  to  the  thstidty  »md  courage  of  thei  nLnW 
homage  cannot  be    too    often    rendered.     C^ 

S^rS'y'^'l'tS!^  "  ""*  '"^  "^  '"^^  ^ 

ICCBUL  ClQLKOWSSA. 


ALI^MTOER  SERGEIEVICH  PUSHKIN  be- 
loved  of  the  gods,  died  in  1837  in  hkthirtT 
seventh  year.  In  his  case  the  gods  ^em?" 
We  modifi^l  their  accustomed  procedS;  Zll 
they  bungled  the  affair.  Pushkin  did  not  d^  T 
Oiatterton,  of  neglect,  nor  was  he  "  hooted  from  fh! 
stage  of  life  "  like  Keats.  He  feU  in  a  duel  thVS  ^ 
of  a  belief  that  his  wife's  honour  J^  i^  qStit  ^"^ 
±lis  life,  though  short,  was  immensely  fertile  ffi» 
achievements  are  not  to  be  reckoned  by  mere  referea^ 
to  the  catalogue  of  published  works.  He  inauS 
a  new  era  m  Russian  literature  by  striking  a  note  of 
Nationabsm  ^d  he  struck  that' note  u^n  «  i^ 
«r^V"*^.?T"^  tongue-that  had  but  recen% 
emerged  from  the  hands  of  those  who,  in  anticipation  d 

5  .J'!**  ^IT  ^^  ^^'""'^  <=°'"«'  J^  J-estnmg  and 
tuned  it.  Pushkm's  industrious  precursors,  Lom^oasof 
the  grammarian,  Krilof  the  fabulist,  and  Karamzin  tie 
historian  had  at  length  succeeded  in  cleansing  their 
language  of  the  alien  expressions  which  since  P^rthe 
Great  had  become  a  serious  impediment  in  the  speech 
of  the  would-be  nationalist. 

His  advent  was  so  confidently  anticipated  by  poets 
and  thinkers  of  the  epoch  which  preceded  him,  t^ it 
IS  not  easy  to  decide  whether  this  expectation  was  bom 
of  an  intense  admiration  for  the  instrument  that  now 
lay  ready  for  the  magical  touch,  or  whether  the  need 
of  a  great  national  poet  had  entered  so  deeply  into  tieir 
consciousness  as  to  render  it  pregnant  with  the  hope 
that  became  its  offspring.     Lomonossof,  in  the  preface 
to   his   grammar,    apotheosised   his   mother-tongue  in 
terms  that  must  have  sounded  arrogant  to  any  student 
M   his   volume   who   was   not   already  a    worshipper. 
Patyomkin  gives  a  hint  that  he  wa*  capable  of  appre- 
ciating Catherine's  intellectual  qualities  as  well  as  her 
physical  charm.     "Although  the   Russian    language," 
pe  wrtote  in  his  Memoirs,  "has  not  yet  attained  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  a  brilliant  genius  may  yet 
impart  to  it  at  some  future  time,  yet  it  is  the  richest, 
the  most  simple  and   the   most  pictiiresque  language 
of  modem  Europe."     These  are  not  the  words  of  a 
mere  sycophantic  adventurer.     Lastly  our  own  poetic 
ambassador  Bowring,  who  read  abroad  for  his  country's 
good,  was  prompted  by  his  study  of  the  Russian  language 
and  its  literature  to  predict,  when  publishing  his  eoUee- 
tion  of  poems,  that  on  some  not  far-distant  day  it  would 
be  "  an  interesting  task  to  compare  the  maturer  charms 
of  Slavonic  song   with  these  its  earliest  gems."    An 
outline  of  the  history  of  Pushkin's  literary  career  is 
hardly  within  the  province  of  the  present  paper.    An 
epitome  of  its  influence  and  effect  upon  Russian  literature 
and  music  must  suffice.     It  may  safely  be  said  that  in 
his  work  lies  the  germ  of  that  fecund  nationalism  that 
inspires  the  Russian  arts  as  we  know  them  to-day,  and 
by  no  means  least  that  of  music.     In  dwelling  upon 
the    indebtedness   of    Russian   operatic   composers  to 
Pushkin  it  should  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the 
•debt  (d  soog-writen  is,  at  least  in  quantity,  immeasuiahly 
greater. 

The  awakenii^  of  a  long-dormant  nationalism  in  ^ 
Russian  literary  and  musical,  as  weU  as  in  the  social. 
world  was  oaoaed  by  a  common  detonation,  the  Napo- 
leonic invasion.  In  the  earliest  years  of  his  reign  the 
"  First  Gentleman  of  Europe "  saw  fit  to  adopt  a 
friendly  attitude  towards  the  First  Consul  of  France, 
But  no  one  can  have  welcomed  •  more  than  young 
Alexander  the  two  &ea  kindled  by  Rostoptchin,  whn 
JA  WM  acen  thdft  tt»  ifwka  bam.  Mnoew's  eonfiagiatioa 
md  Q*«a«d  tik»  amtmUbriag  BanaMw  natwoalism  to 

burst  ~tTT  liBM .. 
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Lyceum,    hungrily    devouring    Voltaire.     Glinka,    the 
father  of  Russian  opera,  a  lad  of  eight  but  ah-eady 
conscious  of  a  musical  soul,   was  being   mollycoddled 
by  his  grandmother  into  the  valetudinarianism  from 
which  he  never  escaped.     Eight  years  later  Pushkin 
published  the  work  which  was  to  assist  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  long  and  fruitful  association  of  Russia's 
greatest  poet  with  its  most  eminent  musicians.     "  Ruslan 
and  Ludmilla  "  was  put  forward  as  an  essay  in  the  folk- 
style.    The  Russian  people,  their  vision  impaired  by 
the  dazzling  light  of  foreign  gems,  acclaimed  the  work 
08  though  it  had  completely  fulfilled  its  pretensions. 
But  there  were  carpers  who  pronounced  it  "  impossible  " 
for  the  same  reasons  as  those  advanced  by  the  aristocracy 
when  in  1836  Glinka's  "  Life  for  the  Tsar  "  wat.  produced. 
A  contemporary  reviewer  considered   the  appearance 
of  such  popular  material  in  a  poem  as  an  unwarrantable 
intrusion.    He  likened  it  to  a  peasant  in  a  salon.     In 
the  second   instance  habittiis  of  opera,  pampered  with 
Italianisms,  made  similar  objections  on  hearing  Glinka's 
imitation    of    folk-song.     They    caUed    it    "cabmen's 
music." 

The  opera  "  Ruslan  and  Ludnulla  "  unhappily  faUs 
abort  of  the  excellence  it  might  have  attained.     Glinka 
had  a  sufficient  sense  of  artistic  fitness  to  be  aware 
that  the  musical  treatment  of  such  a  work  was  not  to  be 
lightly  undertaken.  '  It  was  to  the  poet  himself  that  he 
went  for  the   hbretto    of   the    proposed   opera.     But 
Pushkin  had  hardly  acquiesced  than  the  bullet  fired 
by  his  wife's  supposed  lover  laid  him  low.     Glinka  was 
too  much  enamoured  of  his  new  subject  to  allow  himself 
thus  to  be  deprived  of  using  it,  and  Bakhtourin— one  of 
a  cfliene  of  literary  friends— was  caUed  upon  to  mould 
the  dead  poet's  material  into  the  required  shape.     Had 
(ibnka  been  satisfied   with   the   new   partnership   all' 
might  have  been  weU,  but  before  the  libretto  was  finaUy 
completed  he  had  invited  the  aid  of  four  others,  among 
whom  was  the  poet  Kukohiik,  for  whose  tragedy  "  Prince 
lUiolmsky"  Glinka  afterwards  wrote  some  incidental 
music.    Certam  inequalities  of  style  resulting  from  this 
mantfold  authorship  apart,  "  Rushlan  and  Ludmilla  " 
M& by  no  means  pale  reflection  of  what  it  might  have 
oeen  had  Pushkin  survived  a  little  longer.     It  worthily 
"^  u     ^P'^'i'^id  and  evei^growing  list  of  operas  in- 
fired  by  the  great  Slav  poet,  and  its  influence  not  only 
upon  opera  but  on  Russian  music  as  a  whole  is  incal- 
culable. 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 


By  Jambs  Joyox 

CHAPTER  V  (continued) 

THEY  passed  back  through  the  garden  and  out 
ttoough  the  haU  where  the  doddering  porter 
font  J^  pinning  up  a  notice  in  the  frame.  At  the 
Zl  .!  ''fP^  *^«'y  ^'«d  »^  Stephen  took  a  packet 
^^^^^^ttes  from  his  pocket  and  offered  it  to  bis  com- 

~I  know  you  are  poor— he  said. 
™r*™n  your  yeUow  insolence-— answered  Lynch. 
HniiT^oJid  proof  of  Lynch's  culture  made  Stephen 

•hen  v**^  ^  ^^**  "^y  ^°'  European  culture— he  said— 
,|^^  you  made  up  your  mind  to  swear  in  yellow. — 
I  Af(»,  ?    *  *^^"'  cigarettes  and  turned  to  the  rkht. 

*^f  a  pause  Stephen  began  : 
I  Ia^^*°^^  ^^  aot  defined  pity  and  terror.    I  h»v«. 

^Halted  and  said  bluntly: 
I  nijiit  nJ*      I  won't  listen  !    I  am  sick.    I  waa  out  last 
I  T^n  a  yeUow  drunk  with  Horan  and  Goggins.- 

^|9pii  went  on  :  ^^ 

'•""BMn^  *u^  feeling  which  arrests  the  mind  ui  the 
"ferino.    ^iiatsoever  is  grave  and  oonatant  in  human 

hthefer      '*"'*^***^**^ '*"•»*» s^i^^M*'-    Terror 
I         wimg  which  arrests  the  mind  in  the  presence  of 


— Repeat — said  Ljmch-. 

Stephen  repeated  the  definition  slowly 

on~in  T  ^*  "**L?  '**"«•''*»  *  *«^  days  ago-he  went 
on— m  London.  She  was  on  her  way  to  meetXr 
mother  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  ma^Tye^      At  the 

w^dowlf'thfr*  *^^^^^  °^  *  loi^'^rvered  S: 
mndow  of  the  hansom  m  the  shape  of  a  star.     A  lona 

Sd  of  tie  i2^t  '^r'?^  ^'  P'^^  ^-  »^«-t  Shi 
death  T?t«^.  V  ^^^  "^P""^'  «=*"«'*  it  *  tragic 
aeath^  It  is  not.  It  is  remote  from  terror  and  mtv 
according  to  the  terms  of  my  definitions.  ^   ^ 

Ifie  tragic  emotion,  in  fact,  is  a.  face  lookinir  two 
ways    towards  terror  and  towards  pity   both  ^^S 

emot  on  t^^^TTv  ""  '***'•?•  P'  ^**^«'-  *^«  dramatic 
S  /■•  ^  f^^^fi^  ^^"'^'^  ^y  improper  art  are 
kmetic,  desire  or  loathing.  Desire  urges  us  to  possess, 
L^  a  ««^ethmg;  loathing  urges  us  to  abandoS!  to  go 
from  something.  The  arts  which  excite  them,  ^mi 
graphical  or  didactic,  are  therefore  improper  art«  The 
a^thetic  emotion  (I  used  the  general  teri)  is  therefore 

a?d  Toat^.-"*''  ""  *^^*^  '^^  ™^  *b-«  d-i-« 

t^I°"t?T..*^*  ^  ™"^*  "^o*  excite  desire— said 
Lynch— I  told  you  that  one  day  I  wrote  my  name  in 
pencil  on  the  backside  of  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles  in  the 
Museum.     Was  that  not  desire  ?— 

I  ~?  fJ^*^  ?^  normal  natures— said  Stephen.— You 
also  told  me  that  when  you  were  a  boy  in  that  charming 
Carmehte  school  you  ate  pieces  of  dried  cowdung.— ^ 
Lynch  broke  again  into  a  whinny  of  laughter  and 
again  rabbed  both  his  hands  over  his  groins  but  without 
taking  them  from  his  poc,le*ts. 
— O,  I  did  !     I  did  !— he  cried. 

Stephen  turned  towards  his  companion  and  looked 
at  him  for  a  moment  boldly  in  the  eyes.  Lynch,  re- 
covering from  his  laughter,  answered  his  look  from  his 
humbled  eyes.  The  long  slender  flattened  skull  beneath 
the  long  pomted  cap  brought  before  Stephen's  mind  the 
image  of  a  hooded  reptile.  The  eyes,  too,  were  reptile- 
like in  ghnt  and  gaze.  Yet  at  that  instant,  humbled 
and  alert  m  theur  look,  they  were  lit  by  one  tiny  human 
point,  the  wmdow  of  a  shrivelled  soul,  iwignant  and  self- 
embittered. 

— ^As  for  that — Stephen  said  in  polite  parenthesis — we 
are  all  animals.     I  also  am  an  animal. — 
— You  are — said  Lynch. 

—But  we  are  just  now  in  a  mental  world— Stephen  con- 
tmued. — The  desire  and  loathing  excited  by  improper 
assthetic  means  are  really  not  aasthetic  emotions  not  only 
because  they  are  kinetic  in  character,  but  also  because 
they  are  not  more  than  physical.     Our  flesh  shrinks 
from  what  it  dreads  and  responds  to  the  stimulus  of 
what  it  desires  by  a  purely  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system.     Our  eyelid  closes  before  we  are  aware  that  the 
fly  is  about  to  enter  our  eye. — 
— ^Not  always — said  Lynch  critically. 
— In  the  saftie  way — said  Stephen — ^jrour  flesh  re- 
sponded to  the  stimulus  of  a  naked  statue,  but  it  was,  I 
say,  simply  a  reflbx  action  of  the  nerves.     Beauty  ex- 
pressed by  the  artist  cannot  awaken  in  us  an  emotion 
which  is  kinetic  or  a  sensation  which  is  purely  physical. 
It  awakens,  or  ought  to  awaken,  or  induces,  or  ought  to 
induce,  an  sssthetic  stasis,  an  ideal  pity  or  an  ideal  terror, 
a  stasis  called  forth,  prolonged  and  at  last  dissolved  by 
what  I  call  the  rhjrthm  of  beauty. — 
— What  is  that  exactly  ? — asked  Lynolu 
— Rhjrthm — said     Stephen — is     the     first,     formal, 
sasthetic  relation  of  part  to  part  in  any  esthetic  whole, 
or  of  an  eB.sthetic  w)iole  to  its  part  or  parts  or  of  any 
part  to  the  sasthetic  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part. — 

— ^If  that  is  rhythm — said  Lynch — let  me  hear  what 
you  call  beauty  :  and,  please  remember,  though  I  did 
eat  a  cake  of  cowdung  once,  that  I  admire  only  beauty. — 
Stephen  raised  his  cap  as  if  in  greeting-  'Then,  blush- 
ing slightly,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Lynch's  thick  tweed 
sleeve. 

— We  are  right — he  said- — and  the  others  are  wrong. 
To  speak  of  these  things  and  to  try  to  understand  their 
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nature  and,  having  understood  it,  to  try  slowly  and 
numbly  and  constantly  to  express,  to  press  out  again, 
from  the  gross  earth  or  what  it.  brings  forth,  from  sound 
and  shape  and  colour  which  are  the  prison  gates  of  our 
soul,  an  image  of  the  beauty  we  have  come  to  under- 
stand— that  is  art. — 

They  had  reached  the  canal  bridge  and,  turning  from 
their  course,  went  on  by  the  trees.  A  crude  grey  light, 
mirrored  in  the  sluggish  water,  and  a  smell  of  wet 
branches  over  their  heads  seemed  to  war  against  the 
course  of  Stephen's  thought. 

— ^"t  yo"  tave  not  answered  my  question — said 
Lynch— What  is  art  ?  What  ia  the  beauty  it  ex- 
presses ? — 

— That  was  the  first  definiticMi  I  gave  you,  you  sleepy- 
headed  wretch— said  Stephen— when  I  began  to  try  to 
think  out  the  matter  for  myself.  Do  you  remember  the 
night  ?  Cranly  lost  hia  temper  and  began  to  talk  about 
Wicklow  bacon. — 

—I  remember— said  Lsmch.— He  told  us  about  them 
nammg  fat  devils  of  pigs. — 

— Art— «aid  Stephen — is  the  human  disposition  of 
sensible  or  intelligible  matter  for  an  seatheticend.  You 
remember  the  pigs  and  forgot  that.  You  are  a  dis- 
tressing pair,  you  and  Cranley. — 

Lynch  made  a  grimace  at  the  raw  grey  sky  and  said  : 

— If  I  am  to  listen  to  your  aesthetic  philosophy  give  me 
at  least  another  cigarette.  I  don't  care  about  it.  I 
don't  even  care  about  women.  Damn  you  and  damn 
everything.  I  want  a  job  of  five  hundred  a  year.  You 
can't  get  me  one. —  * 

Stephen  handed  him  the  packet  of  cigarettes.  Lynch 
took  the  last  one  that  remained,  saying  simply  : 

— Proceed  ! — 

—Aquinas— said  Stephen— «ays  that  is  beautiful  the 
apprehension  of  which  pleases. — 

Lynch  nodded. 

—I  remember  that— he  said— PitZcro  sunt  quae  visa 
placent. — 

—He  uses  the  word  visa—said  Stephen — to  cover 
aesthetic  apprehensions  of  esII  kinds,  whether  through 
sight  or  hearing  or  through  any  other  avenue  of  apprehen- 
sion. This  word,  though  it  is  vague,  is  clear  enough  to 
keep  away  good  and  evil  which  excite  desire  and  loathing. 
It  ™eans  certainly  a  stasis  and  not  a  kinesis.  How 
about  the  true  ?  It  produces  also  a  stasis  of  the  mind. 
You  would  not  write  your  name  in  pencil  across  the 
hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle. — 
,^  —No,— said  Lynch— give  me  the  hypothenuse  of  the 
Venus  of  Praxiteles. — 

—Static  therefore— said  Stephen— Plato,  I  believe, 
said  that  beauty  is  the  splendour  of  truth.  I  don't 
thmk  that  it  has  a  meaning  but  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful are  akin.  Truth  is  beheld  by  the  intellect  which  is 
appeased  by  the  most  satisfying  relations  of  the  in- 
telligible :  beauty  is  beheld  by  the  imagination  which  is 
appeased  by  the  most  satisfying  relations  of  the  sensible. 
Ihe  hrst  step  m  the  direction  of  truth  is  to  understand 
the  frame  and  scope  of  the  inteUect  itself,  to  comprehend 
the  act  Itself  of  mteUection.  Aristotle's  entire  system  of 
phUosophy  rests  upon  his  book  of  psychology  and  that. 
1  thini,  rests  on  his  statement  that  the  same  attribute 
cannot  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  connexion 
belong  to  and  not  belong  to  the  same  subject.  The  first 
step  m  the  direction  of  beauty  is  to  understand  the  frame 
and  scope  of  the  imagination,  to  comprehend  the  act 
Itself  of  aesthetic  apprehension.     Is  that  clear  '— 

--But  what  18  beauty  ?-*8ked  Lynch  impatiently.— 
Out  with  another  definition.  Something  we  see  and 
like  !    Is  that  the  best  you  and  AquinasTan  do  ?— 

—Let  ua  take  woman— said  Stephen 

—Let  us  take  her  !— said  Lynch  fervently. 

--The  Grwk^  the  Turk,  the  Chinese,  tLe  Copt,  the 
Hottentot--a»Kl  Stephen-^11  admire  a  different  type 
of  female  beauty,  lliat  seema  to  be  a  maze  out^ 
which  we  cannot  escape.  I  see,  however,  two  ways  out. 
One  18  thjs  hypothesis,  that  every  physical  quality 
admired  by  men  in  women  ia  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  manifold  functiona  of  women  for  the  propagation  of 
the  speciee.  It  may  be  so.  The  world,  it^ema  is 
drearier  than  even  yon.  Lynch,  imagined.     For  my  part 


Jnae  I,  ijnj 

I  dislike  that  way  out.  It  leads  to  eugenics  rath.7r~ 
to  a^thetic.  It  leads  you  out  of  the^  into  I^" 
gaudy  tecture-room  where  MacCann,  with  one  hoJlJ^* 
"The  Origin  of  Species"  and  the  otTer  Cd^^ 
few  Testament.  t,elli.  ,rn„  +!.«+  „„..  .j_  .     .""i  O"  Uw 
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?rJ^/v°'"'*iL''"'  y°"  ^*  y°"  «imired°S«°Lt 
flanks  of  Venus  because  you  felt  that  she  would  WrV^ 

burly  offspring  and  admired  her  great  Cte  wl" 
vou  felt  that  ah«  wn.,w  ^™  ^„/_7.,_  ""^easts  became 


you^^lt^&t  ^he  woiiTd-^-  ^"Kl^ff  «&: 
eni^t^"^  "  *  sulphur-yeUow  liar-^.L^„H 

lau^S^'^  '^""^  *''°*^*'  ^^  °"*-^^  Stephen, 

— ^To  wit  ? — said  Lynch. 

— This  hypothesis— Stephen  began. 

A  long  dray  laden  with  old  iron  came  round  the 
comer  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  covering  tie  end 
of  Stephen  s  speech  with  the  harsh  roar  of  jamded  and 
rattling  metal  Lynch  closed  his  ears  and  Xe  out 
oath  after  oath  till  the  dray  had  passed.  Then  he 
turned  on  hia  heel  rudely.  Stephen  turned  ako  and 
waited  for  a  few  moments  till  his  companion's  ill. 
humour  had  had  its  vent. 

-This  hypothesis— Stephen  repeated— ia  the  other 
way  out :  that,  though  the  same  object  may  not  seem 
beautiful  to  aU  people,  aU  people  who  admire  a  bewitifiil 
object  find  m  it  certain  relatione  which  fcatisfy  and 
comcide  with  the  stages  themselves  of  aU  esthetic 
apprehenaion.  These  relations  of  the  sensible,  visible 
to  you  through  one  form  and  to  me  through  another, 
must  be  therefore  the  necessary  qualities  of  beanty. 
Now,  we  can  return  to  our  old  friend  Samt  Thomas  for 
another  pennyworth  of  wisdom. — 

Lynch  laughed. 

.  — It  amnseb  me  vastly — he  said — ^to  hear  you  quoting 
him  time  after  time  like  a  jolly  round  friar.  Are  you 
laughing  in  your  sleeve  ? — 

— McAlister — answered  Stephen — would  call  my 
aesthetic  theory  applied  Aquinas.  So  far  as  this  side 
of  aesthetic  philosophy  extends  Aquinas  will  cany  me  all 
along  the  line.  When  we  come  to  the  phenomena  of 
artistic  conception,  artistic  gestation  .and  artistic 
reproduction,  I  require  a  new  terminology  and  a  new 
personal  experience. — 

— Of  course — said  Lynch. — After  all  Aquinas,  in  spite 
of  hia  intellect,  was  exactly  a  good  round  friar.  But 
you  win  tell  me  about  the  new  personal  experience  and 
new  terminology  some  other  day.  Huny  up  and 
finish  the  first  part. — 

— Who  knows  ? — said  Stephen,  smiling.— PeA»P« 
Aquinas  would  understand  me  better  than  you.  He  was 
a  poet  himself.  He  wrote  a  hymn  for  Maundy  Thursday. 
It  begins  with  the  words  Pange  lingua  gloriosi.  They 
say  it  ie  the  highest  glory  of  the  hymnal.  It  is  an 
intricate  and  soothing  nymn.  I  like  it :  but  there  iJ 
no  hymn  that  can  be  put  beside  that  mournful  and 
majestic  procesbional  song,  the  "  Vexilla  Regis "  "^ 
Venantius  Fortunatus. — 

Lynch  began  to  sing  softly  and  solemnly  in  ft  dwp 
bass  voice  : 

InpUta  sunt  quae  concinit 
David  fiddi  carmiTie 
Dicendo  nationibus 
Xegnavit  a  Ungo  Deus. 

—That's  great!— he  said,  well  pleased.-^re»t 
music  ! — 

They  turned  into  Lower  Mount  Street.  A  few  »*«P 
from  the  comer  a  fat  young  man,  wearing  a  silk  neoK- 
cloth,  saluted  them  and  stopped.— Did  you  hear  tM 
results  of  the  exams.  ?— he  asked.— Griflfin  was  plucked. 
Halpin  and  O'Flynn  are  through  the  Home  Ci™^ 
Moonan  got  fifth  place  in  the  InSan.  O'Shaaghnessy 
got  fourteenth.  The  Irish  fellows  in  Clark's  gav«  two  » 
feed  last  night.     They  all  ate  curry. —  ^j 

Hia  pallid  bloated  face  expressed  benevolert  9^ 
and,  aa  he  had  advanced  through  hia  tidings  ot  """^ 
hia  amall  fat-encircled  eyea  vaniahed  out  of  sight  «<• 
weak  wbeeaing  voice  out  of  hearing.  ^  ij, 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  Stephen's  hia  eyes  aw 
voice  eame  forth  again  from  their  Iarking-pla<iB'> 


—Yes,  MacCullagh  and  I — he  said. — He's  taking 
pure  mathematics  and  I'm  taking  constitutional  history. 
There  are  twenty  subjects.  I'm  taking  botany  too. 
You  know  I'm  a  member  of  the  Field  Club. — 

He  drew  back  from  the  other  two  in  a  stately  fashion 
and  placed  a  plump  woollen-gloved  hand  on  his  breast, 
from  which  muttered,  wheezing  laughter  at  once  broke 
forth. 

— Bring  us  a  few  tumips  and  onions  the  next  time  you 
go  out — said  Stephen  drUy — to  make  a  stew. — 
The  fat  student  laughed  indulgently  and  said  : 
—We  are  all  highly  respectable  people  in  the  Field 
Club.    Last   Saturday   we    went   out   to   Glenmalure, 
seven  of  us. — 
— With  women,  Donovan  ? — said  Ljmch. 
Donovan  again  laid  his  hand  on  his  chest  and  said  : 
— Our  end  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. — 
Then  he  said  quickly  : 

— ^I  hear  you  are  writing  some  essay,  about  aesthetics. — 
Stephen  made  a  vague  gesture  of  denial. 
—Goethe  and  Leasing — said  Donovan — have  written 
a  lot  on  that  subject,  the  classical  school  and  the  romantic 
school  and  all  that.  The  Laocoou  interested  me  very 
much  when  I  read  it.  Of  course  it  is  idealistic,  German, 
ultra-profound. — 

Neither  of  the  others  spoke.  Donovan  took  leave  of 
them  urbanely. 

—I  must  go — he  said  softly  and  benevolently — ^I  have 
a  strong  suspicion,  amounting  almost  to  a  conviction, 
that  my  sister  intended  to  make  pancakes  to-day  for  the 
dinner  of  the  Donovan  family. — 

— Good-bye — Stephen  said  in  his  wake. — Don't  for* 
get  the  turnips  for  me  and  my  mate. — 

Lynch  gazed  after  him,  his  lip  curling  in  slow  scorn 
till  his  face  resembled  a  devil's  mask  : 

— ^To  think  that  that  yellow  pancake-eating  excre- 
ment can  get  a  good  job — ^he  said  at  length — and  I  have 
to  smoke  cheap  cigarettes  ! — 

They  turned  their  faces  towards  Merrion  Square  and 
went  on  for  a  little  in  silence. 

— To  finish  what  I  waa  saying  about  beauty — said 
Stephen — the  most  satisfying  relations  of  the  sensible 
must  therefore  correspond  to  the  necessary  phases  of 
artistic  apprehension.  Find  these  and  you  find  the 
qualities  of  universal  beauty.  Aquinas  says  :  Ad  pul- 
critvdinem  tria  requiruntnr  integritas,  conaonantia, 
daritas.  I  translate  it  so  :  Three  tilings  are  needed  for 
beauty,  wholeness,  harmony  and  radiance.  Do  these 
correspond  to  the  phases  of  apprehension  1  Are  you 
following  ? — 

— Of  course,  I  am — said  Ljrnch. — ^If  you  think  I  have 
an  excrementitious  intelligence  run  after  Donovan  and 
Mk  him  to  listen  to  you. — 

Stephen  pointwi  to  a  bauket  which  a  butcher's  boy  had 
slung  inverted  on  hia  head. 
—Look  at  that  basket — he  said. 
— I  see  it — said  Lynch. 

— ^In  order  to  see  that  basket — said  Stephen — your 
"Und  first  of  all  separates  the  basket  from  the  rest  of  the 
visible  universe  which  is  not  the  basket.  The  first 
pnaee  of  apprehension  is  a  bounding  line  drawn  about  the 
"bjeot  to  be  apprehended.  An  aesthetic  image  is  pre- 
sented to  ua  either  in  space  or  in  time.  What  is  audible 
«  presented  in  time,  what  ia  viaible  ia  presented  in  space, 
liut  temporal  or  spatial,  the  aesthetic  image  ia  first 
luminously  apprehehded  as  self-bounded  and  self-con- 
tuned  upon  the  immeasurable  background  of  space  or 
™ne  which  ia  not  it.  You  apprehend  it  aa  on«  thing, 
^u  see  it  aa  one  whdle.  You  apprehend  its  wholeness, 
^t  is  iniegritas. — 
—Bull's  eye  ! — said  Lynch,  laughing — Go  on. — 
7-Then — said  Stephen — ^you  pass  from  point  to 
point,  led  by  its  formal  lines  ;  you  apprehend  it  as 
"'^noed  part  against  part  within  its  limits  ;  you  feel 
™e  rhythm  of  its  structure.  In  other  words,  the  sjrn- 
*e8iB  of  immediate  perception  ia  followed  by  the  analysia 
"I  apprehenaion.  Having  first  felt  that  it  ia  one  thing 
yon  feel  now  that  it  is  a  thing.  You  apprehend  it  as 
^Wplex,  multiple,  divisible,  separable,  made  up  of  its 
""^i^  the  resnlt  of  its  parte,  and  their  sum,  harmonious. 
'  is  coiMowMiiai. — 


— Bull's  eye  again  ! — said  Lynch   wittily. — ^Tell  me 
now  what  is  daritas  and  you  win  the  cigar. — 

— The  connotation  of  the  word — Stephen  said — ia 
rather  vague.  Aquintis  uaes  a  term  which  seema  to  be 
inexact.  It  baffled  me  for  a  long  time.  It  would  lead 
you  to  believe  that  he  had  in  mind  sjrmbolism  or  idealism, 
the  supreme  quality  of  beauty  being  a  light  from  some 
other  world,  the  idea  of  which  the  matter  was  but  the 
shadow,  the  reality  of  which  it  was  but  the  symbol. 
I  thought  he  might  mean  that  daritas  waa  the  artistic 
discovery  and  representation  of  the  divine  purpose  in 
anything  or  a  force  of  generalization  which  would  make 
the  aesthetic  image  a  universal  one,  make  it  outshine 
its  proper  conditions.  But  that  is  literary  talk,  I  under- 
stand it  so.  When  you  have  apprehended  that  basket 
as  one  thing  and  have  then  analysed  it  according  to  its 
fqrm  and  apprehended  it  as  a  thing  you  make  the  only 
synthesis  which  is  logically  and  aesthetically  permissible. 
You  see  that  it  is  that  thing  which  it  is  and  no  other 
thing.  The  radiance  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  scholastic 
quidditas,  the  whatness  of  a  thing.  This  supreme  quality 
is  felt  by  the  artist  when  the  aesthetic  imagp  is  first  con- 
ceived in  his  imagination.  The  mind  in  that  mysterious 
instant  Shelley  likened  beautifully  to  a  fading  coal.  The 
instant  wherein  that  supreme  quality  of  beauty,  the 
clear  radiance  of  the  aesthetic  image,  is  apprehended 
luminously  by  the  mind  which  has  been  arrested  by  ita 
wholeness  and  fascinated  by  its  harmony  is  the  luminous 
silent  stasis  of  aesthetic  pleasure,  a  spiritual  state  very 
like  to  that  cardiac  condition  which  the  Italian  physi- 
ologist Luigi  Galvani,  using  a  phrase  almost  as  beautiful 
as  Shelley's,  called  the  enchantment  of  the  heart. — 

Stephen  paused  and,  though  his  companion  did  not 
speak,  felt  that  his  words  had  called  up  around  them  a 
thought-enchanted  silence. 

— What  I  have  said — he  began  again — refers  to  beauty 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  sense  which  the 
word  has  in  the  literary  tradition.  In  the  market  place 
it  has  another  sense.  When  we  speak  of  beauty  in 
the  second  sense  of  the  term  our  judgment  is  influenced 
in  the  first  place  by  the  art  itself  and  by  the  form  of  that 
art.  The  image,  it  is  clear,  must  be  set  between  the 
mind  or  senses  of  the  artist  himaelf  and  the  mind  or 
senses  of  others.  If  you  bear  this  in  memory  you  will  see 
that  art  necessarily  dividea  itself  into  three  forms  pro- 
gressing from  one  to  the  next.  These  forms  ».re  :  the 
lyrical  form,  the  form  wherein  the  artist  presents  his 
image  in  immediate  relation  to  himself  ;  the  epical  form, 
the  form  wherein  he  presents  his  image  in  immediate  rela- 
tion to  himself  and  to  others  ;  the  dramatic  form,  the 
form  wherein  he  presents  his  image  in  im&iediate  rela- 
tion to  others. — 

— ^That  you  told  me  a  few  nights  ago — said  L3Tich — 
and'  we  began  the  famous  -discussion. —  r^ 

— I  haye  a  book  at  home — said  Stephen— in  which  I 
have  written  down  questions  which  are  more  amusing 
than  yours  were.  In  finding  the  answers  to  them  I  found 
the  theory  of  the  aesthetic  which  I  am  trying  to  explain. 
Hei'e  are  some  questions  I  set  m3r8elf  :  Is  a  chair  finely 
made  tragic  or  comic  ?  Is  the  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa  good 
if  I  desire  to  see  it?  Is  the  bust  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton 
lyrical,  epical  or  dramatic  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? — 
— Why  not,  indeed  ? — said  Lynch,  laughing. 
— If  a  man  hacking  in  fury  at  a  block  of  wood— Stephen 
continued — make  there  an  image  of  a  cow,  is  that  image  a 
work  of  art  ?    If  not,  why  not  ? — 

— ^That's  a  lovely  one — said  Lynch,  laughing  again. — 
That  has  the  true  scholastic  stink. — 

— Lessing — said  Stephen — should  not  have  taken  a 
group  of  statues  to  write  of.  The  art,  being  inferior, 
does  not  present  the  forms  I  spoke  of  distinguished 
clearly  one  from  another.  Even  in  literature,  the  highest 
and  most  spiritual  sirt,  the  forms  are  often  confused. 
The  lyricjkl  form  is  in  fa«t  the  simplest  verbal  vesture  of 
an  instant  of  emotion,  a  rhythmical  cry  such  as  ages  ago 
cheered  on  the  man  who  pulled  at  the  oar  or  dragged 
stones  up  a  slope.  He  who  utters  it  is  more  conscious  of 
the  instant  of  emotion  than  of  himself  as  feeling  emotion. 
The  simplest  epical  form  is  seen  emerging  out  of  lyrical 
literature  when  the  artist  prolongs  and  broods  upon 
himself  as  the  centre  of  an  epical  event  and  this  form 
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progresses  till  the  centre  of  emotional  gravity  is  equi- 
distant from  the  artist  himself  and  from  others.     The 
narrative  is  no  longer  purely  personal.     The  personality 
of  the  artist  passes  into  the  narration  itself,   flowing 
round  and  round  the  persons  and  the  action  like  a  vital 
?*1;  H"*  Progress  you  will  see  easily  in  that  old  English 
baUad     Turpin  Hero,"  which  begins  afme  first^erson 
and  ends  m  the  third  person.     The  dramatic  form  is 
reached  when  the  vitaUty  which  has  flowed  and  eddied 
round  each  person  fills  every  person  with  such  vital  force 
that  he  or  she  assumes  a  proper  and  intangible  sesthetic 
life.     The  peraonahty  of  the  artist,  at  first  a  cry  or  a 
cadence  or  a  mood  and  then  a  fluid  and  lambent  narrative 
fanally  refines  itself  out  of  existence,  impersonalizes  itself 
so  to  speak      The  asthetic  image  in  the  dramatic  fomi 
18  life  punfied  m  and  reprojected  from  the  human  imaeina^ 
tion      The  mystery  of  aesthetic  like  that  of  material 
creation  is   accomplished.     The  artist,  like  the  God  of 
the  creation,  remains  within  or  behind  or  beyond  or  above 
his  handiwork,  invisible,  refined  out  of  existence    in- 
different, parjng  his  fingernails. — 

—Trying  to  refine  them  also  out  of  existence— said 
iiyncn. 

A  fine  rain  began  to  fall  from  the  high  veiled  sky  and 
they  turned  mto  the  Duke's  lawn,  to  reach  the  National 
library  before  the  shower  came. 

—What  do  you  mean— Lynch  asked  surlily— bv 
prating  about  beauty  and  the  imagination  in  th^ 
miserable  God-forsaken  island  T  No  wonder  the  artiht 
retired  withm  or  behind  his  handiwork  after  havinc 
perpetrated  this  country. — 

(To  be  continued.) 


POEMS 

AT  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

I  TUBBT  the  page  and  read  : 

I  dream  of  silent  verses  where  the  rhyme  -^ 

liuaes  noiseless  as  an  oar." 

The  heavy  mosty  air,  the  black  desks, 

Ihe  bent  heads  and  the  rustling  noises  ■ 

in  the  great  dome 

VanSsh.  .  . 

And 

The  sun  hangs  in  the  cobalt^blue  sky. 

The  boat  drifts  over  the  lake  shallows. 

The  ^skim  like  umber  shades  through  the  uxidulating_ 
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THE  BULLET  SPEAKS  TO  THE  POET 

Look  at  me.    I  am  a  bullet. 

Bow  down  to  me, 

I  am  small,  you  say  7 

Yes,  but  I  own  the  world  ' 

And  the  world's  might. 

I  am  not  beautiful,  you  say  : 

But  men  have  gone  mad  for  me  - 

As  for  the  most  lovely  of  virgins  • 

They  have  ^ven  their  souls  to  ta^te  of  my  Hm 

And  counted  the  world  as  nothing  for  a  touT 

Listen,  proud  poet. 

Lover  of  beauty ; 

Lover  of  singing  and  of  your  own  heart :      - ' 

^u  say  I  have  no  song,  'T 

^t  my  cry  is  unmeaning  and  shrill. 

lYuIy,  rt  18  not  soft,  <-: 

And  yet  to  me  singing  belongs  ■  - 

Smging  and  all  that  the  voice  can  say  *  ' 

At  my  command  speech  turns  dumb 

ftayer  stops  in  the  throat. 

And  song  .  .  . 

I  can  unsing  all  songs 

And  make  them  not  be. 

O  poet,  young  poet, 

ftoud  poet  with  a  thousand  songs,—  '  '> 

ind  you  think,  some  day,  '  1' 

To  sing  your  thousand  songs  ?  '  ^ 

To  sing  the  beauty  of  the  world  ?  '   " 

With  a  touch  of  my  finger  beauty  is  vanished 

ABd  young  songs  are  vanished. 

Their  utterance  ia  choked  forever. 

Look  at  me.     Hear  me.  •' f- 

I  am  a  bullet. 

HiuaT  HoTT. 

-  -   . .       SPOKEN  TO  ADONIB 

Yoir,  who  live  now,  and  are  supremely  pleasant, 
trive  me  a  vigoroua  joy  in  all  tJdngB  present, 
bo  1  am  drawn  from  s^y  preciousness. 
To  see  real  beauty  in  your  common  dress. 
Iwould  not  have  you  walk  the  Gray's  Inn  Road 
i^«88ed  m  a  toga  or  in  mail  or  woad. 
Were  I  a  sculptor,  it  would  be  my  pride, 
To  cajrve  your  hat,  a  little  to  the  side. 

Ajxha,  Wickham. 


A^dfc^  drop  their  rosy  petals  on  the  lawns. 
And  the  8walk)ws  dive  and  swirl  and  whistle 
About  the  cleft  battlements  of  Can  Grande's  castle.  . 

RiOHABO  AlDIKOTOK. 


KOTES  ON  MODERN  GERMAN 
POETRY 

Bt  a.  W.  G.  Ratoalt. 


A  CHANCE  COMRADE 


Last  year  when  I  was  on  the  sea 
I  here  was  a  storm  outside 

To  come  and  look  inside. 

And  I  spead  out  things  "to  show  him— 

Some  ffhstenmg  money  and  some  beads. 

A  bright  red  scarf,  a  silver  chain 

A  newspaper  and  books  ; 

I  played  at  doing  up  my' hair 

And  opened  out  my  frock 

We  kept  the  game  up  long  and  tong 

1  HI  he  was  more  at  rest : 

"rwo  slimy  fishes  came  and  crawled 

Across  his  hollowed  eyes, 

9y  that  I  knew  he  riept. 


-    A 


I.    POLITICS  AND  POETRY 

A  ^^^^^^'^  ^  mine,  a  young  sculptor  who  had 
*-»  studied  under,  and  to  some  extent  assisted,  the 
renowned  Adolf  Hildebrand,  wae  having  a  lively 
discussion  with  me  abdut  a  week  before  the  outbreak 
OT  war.  Kb  theme  was  the  eternal  question  of  whether 
Germany  would  ever  be  able  to  pot  an  end  to  the  artistic 
hegemony  of  France — an  hegemony  to  which  she  is  very 
keenly  sensitive  in  all  the  arts  with  the  exception  of 
music.  He  contended,  with  somethmg  like  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  visionary.  Hunt  she  would.  I  oonld 
scarcely  make  any  reply  becaoae  the  whole  question 
has  very  Uttle  meaning  for  aa  T;ng)i«l»tn«.n  ;  reolljr  it 
doesn't  touch  him  at  all.  Ami  that,  perbaw,  is  iwM* 
"•fag  nearly  all  the  difference  betuvM  th*  I^[liah  mi 
CtenBsn  artistic  pablio,  and  so  Doi  smbS'  degree  At 
difference  between  EaglMi  aad  «— m—  act.  In  8^ 
of  a  good  deal  of  receirt  v»pM  i^kmg  about  "  BriiiA 
music,"  thna  j»Bf»  doubt  that  in  Most  aJkiaso^  *'*''■' 
average  Whgllihmau  is  an  iatewMrifanaUst,  a  ostma- 
pobtan.     In  mattois  political  he  vaf  iM  aa  miMMS. 


even  an  obnoxious  patriot ;  in  matters  artistic  he  may 
possibly  have  some  pride  and  self-consciousness.  But 
nothing  is  further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  push 
English  painting,  say,  as  a  grocer  pushes  his  blend  of 
tea.  That,  roughly  speaking,  is  the  common  German 
attitude.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  public  ;  it  is  the 
attitude  of  most  German  literary  historians — most 
people  who  have  tried  to  learn  world-literature  from  the 
otherwise  excellent  Berlin  Professor  Dr.  Richard  M.  Meyer 
will  testify  to  this  ;  if  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  all  the 
best  artists  in  Germany  that  is  because  they  are  a  clan 
distinct  from,  and  opposed  to,  the  rest  of  the  people 
with  their  fatal,  excess  of  nationalism.  The  younger 
artists,  as  I  have  indicated,  are  not  quite  free  from  this 
greatest  of  all  failings.  In  many  cases  their  aim,  as  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  historians  and  the  public  on  their 
behalf,  is  to  be  echt  deutsch.  And  heaven  alone  knows 
what  that  really  means  ! 

Yet  this  rather  jMithetic,  because  dogged  and  ever 
unsuccessful,  striving  after  a  "national  art  "subsists 
side  by  side  with  a  cosmopolitanism  of  knowledge  which 
might  well  make  the  average  Englishman  ashamed  of 
himself.  By  comparison  with  the  average  German  he 
is  absolutely  and  unutterably  provincial.  How  much 
does  he  know  of  French  literature,  not  to  speak  of 
German,  which  is  of  far  less  value  for  his  own  imaginative 
developihent  ?  Of  the  several  considerable  writers 
whether  Swiss,  Austrian  or  German,  who  have  written 
in  German  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years,  his 
knowledge  might  be  set  down  on  a  half  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  as,they  say.  But  the  great  majority  of  Germans 
I  have  nfet  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  English 
prose  from  Dickens  to  H.  6.  Wells,  or  even  to  much 
teaser  lights  such  as  Ian  Maclaren,  or  with  English  poets 
from  Tennyson  to  James  Stephens,  or  with  English 
drama  from  Oscar  WiMe  to  Bernard  Shaw,  who,  of 
course,  like  his  "  celebrated  rival,"  Shakespeare,  has 
practically  become  a  German  classic. 

There  is  an  obvious  formula  as  to  the  origin  of  each 
of  these  opposing  tendencies.  The  absence  of  pro- 
vincialism is  the  tradition  handed  down  from  the  (fays 
of  Goethe,  who  thanked  heaven  that  Germany  was 
dehvered  from,  the  French,  but  remarked  that  he  could 
TV,*  "'l"'^®™'»  *  nation  to  whom  he  owed  so  much. 
Ihe  echt  deutach  mania  is  a  reaction  from  that  tradition 
consequent  upon  the  unification  of  Germany  in  1870.  It 
u  aU-important  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  Germany 
to  which  the  term  "German  literature  "  can  be  solely 
referred.  German  Utorature  may  be  Austrian,  Swiss 
orberman.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Austria  has  taken 
»  Uon  s  share  in  German  literary  achievements  during 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  the  echt  dinUach  and  nationals  (Mat  business  is 
^ttepurest  nonsense.  Every  German  poem,  whether 
!["'**"  "y  *n  Austrian,  a  Swiss  or  a  German,  must  be 
iroated  as  an  individual  work  of  art  wid  not  as  an 
expression  of  the  "national  soul,"  whatever  that 
may  be. 

It  may  seem,  rather  ridiculous  to  set  out  these  very 
elementary  facts,  but  I  think  that  there  has  been  a 
(usposition  in  England  and  America  to  accept  German 
poetiy  and  prose  at  the  German  valuation.     This  leads 
Mevitably  to    overrating  the   wrong  people   and   the 
wrong  works  of  those  people  ;  note  the  respect  in  which 
™h  a  thnd-elasB  dramatist  as  WUdenbruch  is  held  in 
^enca  or  the  depreciation  of  Heine  m  text-books  of 
wman  literature;     German  poetry,   in  fact,    if  ap- 
P»ached  hke  any  other  poetry,  will  be  found  to  have 
much  thesis  beautiful  and  of  value,  even  if  it  is  mostly 
^vative— but  this  is  a  criticism  which  may  be  directed 
^^t  most  of  the  other  literatures  of  Europe,  so 
f»w  18  thepart  that  FiaiMse  has  played  during  the  last 
n^J""  r^  y**"-     ^*  "•  ^>e«««»  German  poetry  has 
ann~*°i.  J      "■    "y    knowledge    goes— always    been 
^^ached  as  it  should  be  approached ;   it  is  because 
^™™M».    and  wnm    English   and    American   literary 
""wrians,  have  tended  to  lead  people  astray  by  their 
™«JonaIi8t  bias ;  it  is  beoanse  German  poetry  is  neglected 
ii  f7"'?u*  '*'^'  isohMwd  and  special  phenomenon— it 

™^  theaq  reasons  that   I  have  written  th«e  few 
"•^entary  axioms.     I  make  no  apology  for  them. 


n.    AUSTRUN  CULTURE  AND  AUSTRIAN 

POETRY  :  HUGO  VON  HOFMANNSTHAL 
Most  people,  I  imagine,  who  think  carefuUy  about 
the  matter,  have  a  good  deal  of  secret  affection  for 
Austria.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  may  be  an 
mtolerable  hoteh-potoh  of  nationalities,  and  the  Hun- 
garians the  most  oppressive  of  aU  rulers,  but  the 
Austnans,  the  gay  Viennese  or  the  men  of  the  Tyrol— 
these  are  really  leisurely,  attractive  people.  There  is 
of  course,  an  Austrian  "  culture  "  much  more  than  there 
IS  a  German  "  culture."  Modem  Germany  is  an  up- 
start nation  compared  with  Austria,  and  like  an  upstert 
she  IS  excessively  industrious,  anxious,  feverish— and 
boonsh.  She  is  like  a  man  who  has  made  a  deal  of 
money  out  of  soap;  Austria  is  rather  the  finished 
aristocrat  amoi^g  natioils.  Let  one  of  Arthur  Schnitzler's 
httle  '  Anatol "  plays  represent  Vienna  to  you  ;  you 
get  the  impression  of  a  gay,  unconcerned  people,  loose 
and  wicked  perhaps,  but  with  polish  and  not  too  much 
feverish  industry  or  seriousness.  No  one  outside  France 
knows  how  to  turn  a  compliment  so  neatly  as  the 
characters  of  these  little  plays — which,  by  the  way, 
should  be  read,  if  possible,  in  the  original  and  not  in 
Granville  Barker's  adaptation.  You  will  have  the 
impression  that  in  Austria  there  is  a  sense  of  form  and 
style  which  Germany  has  indeed  begun  to  acquire,  but 
only  in  a  very  external  and  artificial  fashion.  Viennese 
pastries  are  a  symbol,  perhaps,  of  a  spiritual  fact ! 

But,  seriously,  Austria  can  make  a  very  good  show  in 
culture  and  the  arts.  Schubert  and  Liszt  were  Austrian 
subjects  by  birth ;  so  were  Smetana  and  Dvorak. 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  did  most  of  their  best  work  in 
Vienna.  So,  in  literature,  did  Friedrich  Hebbel.  Grill- 
parzer,  Anzengruber,  Heinrich  Laube,  Hamerling, 
Ferdinand  von  Saar,  Lenau,  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschen- 
bach — all  these  considerable  poets  and  dramatists  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  Austrian.  So,  by  the  way, 
was  the  famous  novelist  Peter  Rosegger,  who  would 
have  received  the  Nobel  Prize  had  he  not  been  passed 
over  in  favour  of  Rabindranath  Tagore.  In  recent 
yeans  a  great  number  of  the  most  prominent  German- 
writing  poets  and  dramatists  have  been  Austrian.  There 
is  the  "  Prague  group,"  with  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  at 
its  head,  of  whom  much  more  must  be  said  later.  There 
is  the  "  Jung- Wien  group  " — Schnitzler,  for  example,  who 
has  written  such  fine  prose  that  the  title  bestowed  on  him 
of  "  the  German  Maupassant "  is  scarcely  overpraise.  He 
has  also  written  one  or  two  little  dramatic  masterpieces  ; 
you  may  think  of  him  as  another  Barrie,  though  he  is 
much  more  intense  and  infinitely  less  sentimental  than 
the  author  of  "  The  Twelve  Pound  Look."     There  is 

also  Hermann  Babr,  who  has  writtenattxactive  o^edies^ 

his  "  Concert "  was  seen  in  London  about  four  years 
ago,  I  think.     There  is  lastly  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal, 
whom  every  one  knows  of  at  least  as  Richard  Strauss's 
nbrottist.     He  should  be  known,  too,  for  his  versions  of 
classical  drama  such  as  "  King  (Edipus  and  the  Sphinx,  ' 
for  his  lyrical  dramas  such  as  "  The  Death  of  Titian  " 
(1892),  "  The  White  Fan  "  (1897),  and  "  The  Fool  and 
Death"    (1893);  where  the   tradition  is  mostly  Stefan 
Gfeoig's  carried  over  into  a  loose  dramatic  form,  and  for 
his  poems,  which  are  fuU  of  symbolist  influence  conveyed 
fiwm  Mallarm6  through  Geoig  and  the  "  Blatter  fiir  die    , 
Knnst "    pioneers.     Except   for   the    "  (Edipus  "    and 
"  Eleotara  "  there  is  very  little  energy  and  vigour  in 
HofinannsthtJ.     His  dramas  are  really  strings  of  spoken 
lyrics  ;   there  is  very  little  action,  only  meditation  and 
brooding.     His  poems  are  chiefly  poems  of  mood,  with 
an  air  of  mjrstory,  melancholy  and  incompleteness.     He 
is  very  nearly  related  to  Maeterlinck.     His  most  note- 
worthy influence  has  been  the  setting  of  a  fashion — in 
both  form  and  mood — by  his  "  Ballade  of  Outer  Life." 
It  begiiis  : 

And  ohildran  grow  np  with  deep  ejta ; 

They  know  nothing,  they  grow  up  and  tbey  die. 

And  all  men  go  their  waya. 

And  sour  fniita  grow  into  sweefy 

And  bdl  Uke  dead  birda. 

And  lie  a  faw  daya  and  tlien  rat. 
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That  is  all  very  characteristic  ;  it  is  too  well  known  to 
need  further  translation.  The  fragment  "  The  Death 
of  Titian  "  is  not  so  so  well  known.  This  is  a  speech 
near  the  end  : 

He  haa  waked  as  {rom  oui  oight 

And  given  light  and  riohe^  to  oar  souls  ; 

And  shown  us  how  every  day's  life  and  movement 

Should  be  enjoyed  as  if  it  were  a  play  ; 

And  taught  us  to  understand  the  beauty  of  all  forms. 

And  to  look  into  our  own  lives. 

Women  and  flowers  and  waves  of  the  sea 

And  silk,  and  gold  and  the  glow  of  bright  stones, 

Lofty  bridges  and  springlike  valleys  

With  fair  nymphs  by  crystal  streams ; 
All  the  things  we  love  to  dream 
And  all  the  glories  of  onr  waking  hoor^— 
Have  first  received  their  great  t»anty 
As  they  passed  through  tus  soul. 

"Out  life  is  oiJy  a  shado'it-play,"  is  a  line  from 
another  play.  "  The  three  are  one  :  a  man,  a  thing,  a 
dream  "  is  the  last  line  of  the  terza  rima  lines  "  Of 
Transitoriness."  These  sentences  sum  up  Hofmanno- 
thal's  mood  in  his  poems  and  lyrical  dramas.  His  style 
I  am  unable,  and  have  not  attempted,  to  convey. 
Perfect  smoothness  and  evenness  of  rhythm  is,  I  should 
say,  his  chief  characteristic.  There  are  no  jerks,  no 
great  intensities  of  idea  or  expression.  Practically  all 
the  plays,  with  the  exception  of  the  librettos,  were 
written  for  performance  in  a  tMatre  intime  or,  some  of 
them,  not  for  performance  at  all.  Several  are  "  Pup- 
penspiele " — plays  for  marionettes  which  may  be 
compared  with,  say,  "  Interior  "  or  "  The  Death  of 
Tintagiles."  In  the  same  way  Hofmannsthal's  verse 
should  be  read  softly  in  a  small,  dimly-lighted  room. 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  is  the  Maeterlinck  of  German 
literature. 


"LOOSE  LEAVES" 

ONE  or  two  people  are  beginning  to  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  to  have  any  sort  of  literature 
in  England  we  must  have,  (1)  freedom  from 
commercial  exigencies  and  limitations  ;  (2)  complete 
freedom  to  experiment  in  form  and  idea  without  having 
to  suffer  from  the  puerile  comments  and  insults  of 
journalists  ;  (3)  a  revolt  against  our  intellectual  pro- 
vincialism ;  and  (4)  some  sort  of  medium  wherein 
literary  experiments  and  uncommercial  forms  of  art  can 
be  published  and  discussed,  and,  if  necessary,  com- 
municated to  the  public  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  trades-union  of  literary  incompetence.  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Edward  Storer,  12  Harpur  Street, 
W.C,  jBk  copy  of  his  new  periodical,  "  Loose  Leaves." 
This  periodical  is  not  bulky  ;  it  consists  of  precisely  two 
pages,  containing  seven  prose  poems  and  a  declaration  of 
"Trar  on  the  commercial  system  as  appUed  to  the  fine  arts. 
The  price  is  a  penny. 

In  his  declaration  of  war  Mr.  Storer  sajrs  :  "I  propose 
to  issue  in  this  form,  from  time  to  time,  portions  of  my 
work  denied  the  right  of  existence  by  the  commercialism 
which  controls  the  publication  of  every  kind  of  litera- 
ture." He  also  says  :  "  The  leaves  will  appear  occa- 
sionally, at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
perhaps  ;  whenever  in  fact  one  can  afford  the  cost  of 
publication."  Mr.  Storer's  principle  is  excellent ;  he  ia 
quite  independent  of  the  caprices  of  vulgar  journalists 
and  a  mythical  "  public  "  ;  he  can  write  ^niat  he  pleases 
without  having  to  consider  his  aadie&ce.  It  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  arts  rest. 

Here  is  one  of  Mr.  Storer's  jwose  poems  : 


CITY  ^ 

"  Night  and  sleeping  flowers  are  yours,  O  Earth,  and 

over  your  fields  rushes  the  swift  train,  sucked  like  a 

mad  firefly  into  the  city's  mouth. 
A  thousand  thousand  wayfarers  return,  bringing  with 

them  the  gold  of  sunlight  and  tho  warmth  of  the  soil. 
Through  your  gateway  of  iron  the  riches  of  earth  begin 

to  pass,  great  wagons  roee-laden,  and  crates  of  preaaed 

lilies  and  droves  of  fat  oxen. 


And  always  along  with  them  the  crowd  of  laughim 
youths  and  girls,  scented  from  the  flowering  fieldsT^ 

It  is  a  nightly  festival,  and  nightly  the  procession  gathen 
itself  up  from  the  valleys  and  hills,  and  streams  in' 
through  your  iron  doors. 

And  in  the  morning  after  your  devouring  night  what 
remains  to  keep  beating  that  steel  heart  of  yours,  city 
is  little  more  than  aahea  and  tears."  '       ' 

RiCHABD   ALDrNQTOH. 

Note. — Owing  to  presstm  of  spaoe  "  Decadence  and  Dynamiaa^ 
H,"  by  Richard  Aldington,  and  the  second  part  lA  "  Pnshkia  and 
the  Russian  Opera,"  by  H.  Hontagu-Nathan  an  unavoidably  hald 
ovar  to  the  next  number. — ^Eo. 

1  ^j  ;'•  .     -,1 


CORRESPONDENCE 

NoTB  TO  CoBHESFOHDBNTS. — Whih  quite  willing  to  publitk  letlm 
under  nom>  de  plume,  me  make  it  a  condition  of  jnihlicatim 
that  the  name  and  addreea  of  each  correapondent  should  be  tUfpUti 
to  the  Editor. — Es.  ■     - 

•  •  •  ^4 

THE  DISCARDED  IMAGiaT  -     ,^,^ 

To  the  Editor,  Tkb  Eooist.  '     ■^■ 

Hadau, 

0  thou  unborn  historian  of  literature — (if  you  aver  msniibii  my 
name  spell  it  better  than  F.  S.  Flint,  please  !] 

Do  not  believe  a  single  word 

That  others  have  written  about  me. 

In  the  year  nineteen  hundred  a  poet  named  Cranmer  Byng  bnngfity 
to  my  attic  in  Whitehall  Gardens  a  book  of  Chinese  Gems  by  V 
fessor  Giles, 

Eastern  butterflies  coming  into  my  attic  there  beside  the  ! 
Thames, 

And  read  me  one  of  them — willows,  forsaken  young  wife,  spring. 

Immediately  my  soul  kissed  the  soul  of  immemorial  China : 

1  perceived  that  all  we  in  the  West  were  indeed  barbarians  and 
foreign  devils. 

And  that  we  knew  scarcely  anything  about  poetry. 

I  set  to  work  and  wrote  little  poems 

Some  of  which  I  read  to  a  scientific  friend 

Who  said,. — "  After  all,  what  do  they  prove  T  "  1 

Then  I  hid  them  aw^  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 

Scented  leaves  in  a  Oiiiiese  jar. 

While  I  went  on  composing  the  poem  of  life. 

I  withstood  the  savages  of  the  Niger  with  a  revolver : 
I  withstood  the  savages  of  the  Thames  with  a  printing-press : 
Byng  and  X  we  set  up  as  publishers  in  Meet  Street,  and  prodomd 
the  "  Odes  of  Confucius,"  and  the  "  Sayings," 

Hy  own  poems  I  did  not  produce  : 

They  were  sent  back  to  me  by  the  Spectator  and  the  iCuflMt 
Review. 
I  secretly  grudged  them  to  the  Western  devila. 


After  many  years  I  sent  them  to  Chicago,  and  tiMT  worn  pliBM 
by  Harriet  Monroe.     (They  also  were  printed  in  Thb  Eooibt.) 

Thereupon  Ezra  Pound  the  generous  rose  up  and  called  nw  an 
Imagist.     (I  had  no  idea  what  he  meant.) 

And  he  included  me  in  an  anthology  of  Iiiui4;iats, 

This  was  a  very  great  honour.  >{rl$,l 

But  I  was  left  out  of  the  next  anthology,. 
This  was  a  very  great  shame. 

And  now  I  have  read  in  a  history  of  Imagism 

That  the  movement  was  started  in  nineteen  bnndted  and  eight 

By  Edward  Storer  and  T.  £.  Hulmat 

(Poetry  the  crystal  of  language, 

Passion  frozen  by  art, 

PsUen  in  love  with  it*  likeness  1) 

Evil  is  the  advice  of  Horace 

That  poems  should  be  given  nine  yeus  to  fix,  i_j. 

SvU  La  the  day  of  swift  movement*— (<0'  I  '>"'  *^^  alMW 
Imagism  is  out  of  date.] 

0  thou  divine  soul  of  China 

Brooding  over  millenniums  of  perfect  art,  nr.^ 

May  you  oevec  be  troubled  by  tha  impattioeoaee  of  the  West  I 

And  thoQ  unborn  literary  historian  (if  you  ever  mention  my 
Write  me  down  an  imitator  of  Po  Li  and  Shakespeare 
As  well  as  of  Edward  Storer  and  T.  B.  Holme. 


FREE  POETS  v.  FREE  VERSE. 

fotlit  Sditor,  Thb  Eoobt.  ,    .^  .  ^ 

Madam, — I  notice  that  in  his  contribntion  to  the  linagist  number 
of  Thb  Egoist  Mr.  Harold  Monro,  writing  on  the  histoir  of  the 
Inugist  movement,  states  that  the  movement  owes  its  origin  to  the 
luge  discovery  of  "  Poetry  as  an  art  "  [my  italics].  He  then  pro- 
ixiit  to  point  out  that  the  Imagist  verse  fails  aa  poetry  not  because 
the  writers  love  poetry  less,  but  because  they  love  expression  more. 
Being  what  it  is  it  would  be  no  better  if  Tennyson  had  written  it', 
,nd  no  worse  if  it  proved  to  be  by,  say,  Mr.  Rudyaid  Kipling.' 
Indeed,  it  is  not  poetry  any  more  than  little  Congreve's  tiresome 
stresm  of  depreciation  is  comedy,  despite  what  certain  hopeless 
tpprentice  play  critics  assert  to  the  contrary.  Poetry,  I  suppose 
Mr.  Monro  would  say,  is  not  expression  but  the  thing  expressed. 
All  this  is  good  and  true.  But  Mr.  Monro  fails  to  make  one  thing 
quite  clear.  The  Imagists  have  been  mistaken  in  their  very  con- 
ception of  poetry  "•>)'>>>  li™.-  .i».».  k...  ti i_  _.     » 

uyl  not  as  "  an  i 


qujie  oionr.  iuo  luwKuia  uBvo  uBBu  nusuuien  m  tneir  very  con- 
ception of  poetry  which  lives  alone  by  the  power  to  see  ft  as  Art 
ubI  not  as  "  an  art."  I  am  convinced  that  some  at  least  of  the 
Imagists  are  not  without  the  secret  of  this  power,  and  if  they  will  be 
guided  by  the  vision  they  gain  thereby,  to  the  extent  of  forgetting 
their  literary  emdition,  it  will  transform  their  conception  of  poetry. 
The  strict  literature  at  which  they  aim  is  not  proper  poetry,  hi 
fict,  literary  technicians  do  not,  as  a  n»le,  write  poetry  for  the  simple 
reason  that  even  if  they  dream  the  poet's  dream  of  reality  they  at 
once  jjfoceed  to  smother  it  under  literary  form.  We  must  look  to 
those  rich  in  poetical  experience,  and  free  to  express  it,  for  the  true 
expression  of  poetry.  In  plain  words,  "  Poetry  as  an  art  "  (that  is 
■a  expression  or  form)  is  not  the  same  as  Poetry  as  Art  (that  is,  the 
thing  expressed).  The  distinction  is  so  big  and  vital  and  so  necessary 
to  be  maintained  at  this  moment,  that  I  propose  to  consider  it  in  an 
article  in  the  "  Little  Review."  I  hope  to  prove  that  what  poetry 
needs  nowadays  is  free  poets,  not  free  verse. 

HUHTLY  Cabteb.  ' 

(As  the  nearest  available  Imagist,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
comment  (without  prejudice  to  the  other  Imagists)  on  Mr  Carter's 
letter.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  know  what  Mr.  Carter  means, 
but  I  think  he  means  that  it  is  useless  for  a  man  to  study  chusio 
quantity  and  medioival  rhyme  and  modem  free  verse,  if  he  has  no 
particular  impulse  or  mood  to  make  those  studies  valuable  as  a 
means  of  expression.  If  that  is  what  Mr.  Carter  means  I  agree  with 
him.  I  will  also  agree  that  it  is  useless  to  try  and  teach  a  dumb  man 
to  lecture  or  a  lame  man  to  break  the  hundred  yards  record  If  a 
man  is  to  lecture,  if  he  is  to  be  an  athlete,  we  take  for  granted  that 
in  the  firet  case  he  has  ideas  and  a  certain  eloquence,  and  in  the 
leoond  a  good  physique  and  an  aptitude  for  sprinting.  Mr  Carter 
would  be  a  rotten  trainer  if  he  didn't  make  his  man  diet,  take  cold 
baths  and  long  walks  and  an  occasional  sprint ;  he  ought  even  to 
make  him  do  a  little  boxing.  I  feel,  somehow,  that  Mr.  Carter  never 
went  m  for  violent  exeroise  or  that  he  relied  upon  his  "  Soul-Flow  " 
or "  Art-Ebb  "  to  get  him  through. 

Now  poetry  is  not  so  very  unlike  athletics.  You  may  have  no 
aptitude  for  it,  and  then  all  the  training  in  the  world  won't  get  you 
u  first ;  you  may  shape  very  weU.  but  3  you  don't  train  you  will  be 
.?  uT^'!:"'  ..  J.**!"^'"  lia^ng  »n  aptitude  and  in  training 

T    V-  ^f^r  believes  m  having  an  aptitude  and  not  training  it. 

1  object  to  Mr  Carter  informing  us  of  the  existence  of  o^  "  of 
WMM.  We  take  for  granted  that  a  man  is  sincere,  that  he  has 
teta  of  impulses  and  that  he  is  "  free."  All  that  is  thi  stuff  out  of 
Which  poetry  18  made.  The  making  of  it,  the  "  training  "  U  what  we 
tTeZTr '?'*iy  interested  in.  We  take  for  grantedthat  we  have 
tne  eaeentials  of  poetry  in  us  or  we  should  not  attempt  to  write  it.  We 
iTe^kJ™  •.  x^  °^}°?^  precision  of  expiesmon.  Mr.  Carter. 
r i^  f  »JO"ty  of  our  fellow  oitiiens,  does  not  value  these  things  • 
»etad  them  present  m  every  work  of  art;  which  is  beautiful Ind 

ss^aS^t^-^^^i.^^  ^s  ^^^  Xr "" 
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COMPULSION  AND  FREEDOM  OF  CONSCIENCE 


r. 


By  DoBA  Mabsobr 


the   elaboration  of   the    meaning    of   Rights  in 
_    our  la«t  iMue  very  little  needs  to   be  added   in 
onier  to  make  clear  what  connexion  "  Rights  "  and  the 
more  generalized  form  of  "  Right  "  bear  to  the  "  spiri- 
W"  institution    we    caU    Conscience.     Out    of    this 
wnneiion  it  wiU  be  possible  to  unravel  the  confusion 
ftom  whence    ha«    arisen    the    controversy    about    an 
■ndividual    "Right"    to    a    "Free"    Conscience.     An 
■tanmating  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  beliefa  are 
j  ™»yed  by  the  preferences  of  the  believer  is  afforded 
I  '^""'  ^'"=*  tliat  it  is  precisely  that  temperament  which 
■K«t  doggedly  resiste  all  evidence  that  Rights  depend 
fUMtely  on  Force  which,  when  times  become  critical 
*w  not  hesitate  to  abandon  every  trace  of  the  addi- 
S,  u    ^"""^  wWoh  Right  certainly  haa  in. comparison. 
"rth  Might  and  without  compunction  identify  the  two. 
ite  kind  of  minds  which  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
3    ^^""^  tW  enjoyed  and  were  most  zealous  in 
"•wug  up  to  Honour  should  be  furnished  with  the 
I  ^  adequate  to  safeguard  them,  is  prepared  when 
Dm!l        *  *'™**  ***  maintain  that  their  own  individual 
I  P»»M  to  exercise  Foree  constitutes  in  itself  a  Right  to 
I  ttrcBe  It.    Because,  for  instance,  they  have  the  power 
L!r*  ^""^  compelled  pemonaUy  to  assist  a  fighting 
«TOe,  they  are  now  ready  to  believe  that  because  tJiey 

hZT  '1'^^^^  ^^  P"***"  *  "  ^"«l»t  "  *"  exercise  it : 
rT,*  "*  *^8-     '^^*'  ^^^y  do  possess  is  not  a 

•T-RiK.'^'^*  ''"*  *^^  ^"'^^  ^  "*^*-  Inasmuch 
W^l      P««««««es  a  meaning  in  any  way  more 

»£  ."  ^*^'  (^**'^^'  ^^  meaning  is  that  Bight 
hb^T  *^  submitted  itself,  tacitly  or  formally, 
I  Nwh-T****^  "  **"  exeroise  by  terms  laid  down  by  yet 
K  '^'  I'oH'^the  St*t«.  As  long,  therefor*,  a« 
|«»J!  *  ".^^  '"P""  "  ^^^"  >t  is  not  possible  to 
l««lk«J"r  "'^  V>^V«^  Might  save  as  demanded 
I'OM-^  ****  "  "**"'"  '**  '"^tion  has  been 

I        •  wese  being  the  oonditions  under  which  Righta 


^called  into  Being.  It  is  in  virtue  of  so  vesting  them 
and  thus  foregomg  then-  personal  command  and  direc- 
tion the  exereise  in  om-  favom--for  certain  specific  and 

Ir     J^tr**  *"  '*•"  "^"^^^"^  M^l^*«  ««  ^««ted  is 
ontamed.     The  expectation,  amounting  practically  to 
oertemty,  that  they  wiU  be  so  exercised  constituteAthe 
substance  of  om-  Righte,  and  to  the  ready  and  willing 
execution  of  it  is  attributed  the  general  term  "  Right  " 
The  metamorphosis  by  which  Mighi*  are  transmuted 
mto  Bights  has  thus  a  twofold  bearing,  either  of  which 
«  adequate  m  it«,lf  to  dispose  of  any  "  Right  "  to  resist 
State   compuh,ion-^y_to    miUtary   service.     In    the 
tart  place,  the  abandonment  of  aU  claims  to  exercise 
physical  violenw^^ve  in  a  few  specified  ciremnstance»_ 
-»  a  precondition  of  the  exeroise  on  the  individuals- 
behalf  of  the  combined   weight  of  the  amalgamated 
Foree  which  «  the  State.     The  one  acta  in  this  respS 
only  when  the  other  has  agreed  not  to  act.    And^e 
second   pre-condition   to   the   process   of   transmuting 
MwhtB  mto  Bighte  ia  the  readiness  and  willingness^ 
the  mdividuals  concerned  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the 
toi^«rt^n  in  good  faith  :  actually  to  deposit  and  place 
at  the  State's  disposal  their  powers  of  defence  and 
aggression.     Only  «,  can  the  State  achieve  actual  Being 
and  Poten^.     The  combined  oi^anizod  force  of  indi- 
viduals made  pos«ble  by  the  oontaacting  out  of  their 

Trf'^^.^^'^  "  ^^^  constitutes  the  Stete. 
A  State  B  begotten  m  the  first  instance  by  a  foree  which 
can  atoaot  mto  combination  with  itself  sufficient  indi- 

^t  ^r^"  ^,,«'*"''  •*  *«  «-ume  the  reeponsi- 

bdit.es  of  acting  as  the  violtot  Proxy  fbr  all :    which 

r«pom.ibdto«  neoesBfte  the  continued  maintenance 

of  a  oombafave  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  anv 

combmatian  which  cmi  form  itself  against  it 

•  •  •  • 

The  attitudeofmind.  thersfore,  which  considers  iteelf 

WgJrt     m  nrfbamg  to  deUver  upon  demand  its  indi. 
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vidual  combative  force  ruptures  the  arrangement  whUjI^ 
is  the  foundation  of  Right,  and,  given  a  modicum  Of 
forethought,  it  would  be  dear  thete  Muld  bo  no  expecta- 
tion of  the  protective  forces  contisaing  throq^  thd 
agency  of  which  even  tke  rewilcitraiii  ones  ha»e  been 
enabled  to  asMpe  and  profit  bj  all  HfghtB  tchatooevwr. 
A  refuisal  of  obedience  to  the  eall  ol  the  Mate  tiay  tft 
"  wise "  or  "  unwise,"  it  may  be  "  expedient  "  or 
"  inexpedient,"  or  "  heroic  "  or  "  foolhardy  "  :  what 
it  may  not  be — if  language  is  to  be  aOoired  to  aafegimrd 
its  conventions  at  all — is  "  Right."  Rights  or  "  Right  " 
have  no  more  pertinence  to  such  a  relation  than  has, 
say,  colour  to  numbers.  Such  refusal  negates  Right 
i  ust  as  on{the  part  of  the  State,  defaulting  and  treacherous 
conduct  would  negate  it. 


Doubtless  the  tendency  to  confuse  Rightfulness  on  the 
one  hand  with  {ffaiseworthiness  and  ability  on  the 
other  goes  some  way  towards  explaining  the  intellectual 
befoggedness  which  lays  claim  to  these  peculiar  species 
of  Rights.  And  as  for  praise  worthiness,  it  is  not  strange 
that  an  ordinary  intel%ence  should  consider  that  what 
is  in  good  repute  is  "  Right  "  and  that  in  poor  repute 
"■  Wrong."  Almost  the  entire  structure  of  repnte — 
Public  Opinion,  Honour — is  created  by  those  who  also 
lay  down  the  terms  of  Right :  the  Authorities  in  power. 
The  manufactories  of  opinion  are  in  their  hands — Reli- 
gion, Society,  Education,  And  Culture  generally.  While 
therefore,  that  which  is  Right  and  that  which  is  held 
in  Honour  largely  coincide,  there  does  exist  a  fringe  of 
distinction  wluch  is  just  sufficient  to  confufee  tliB  «n- 
obeervant.  Admiration  and  good  repute  upon  occasion 
do  trickle  down  in  streams  of  which  the  channels  are  not 
dug  out  by  command  of  Authority.  Bravery,  ftjr 
instance — if  it  is  not  exhibited  in  a  totally  hopeless 
undertaking — with  but  the  slightest  regard  to  its  context, 
is  quite  commonly  admired  and  almost  entirely  off  its 
own  bat  wins  good  repute  :  though  even  here  success 
is  a  powerful  factor.  If  the  chances  of  success  are  very 
pocMT  the  "  good  repute"  of  the  bravery  is  distinctly 
affected  :  it  is  indeed  termed  not  bravery  but  fool- 
hariiness,  and  abdmiration  is  only  reluctant.  This 
instinct,  however,  to  lend  admiraticxi  to  a  good  fight 
against  great  odds  on  a  bare  chance  of  succeeding  :  this 
readiness  to  give  approval  to  courage,  does  tend  to 
bewilder  the  minds  of  those  whose  courage  and  earnest- 
ness exceeds  their  philosophic  intelligence.  The  remiHi 
is  that,  in  a  monotonous  world,  the  achieving  of  a  sense 
of  originality  and  unconventionalness  which  a  declen- 
sion from  the  morality  of  the  moment  makes  possible, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  a  quite  genuine  tribute  which 
often  goes  with  it,  leads  them  to  believe  that  the  conduct 
which  gains  it  is  not  merely  "  Heroic  "  but  Right.  In 
addition,  the  chance  that  the  riiow  erf  violence,  if  aao- 
cessful,  may  in  the  course  of  time  become  the  basis  of 
new  terms  of  Right  lends  further  support  to  the  view. 
With  the  common  run  of  Martyrs,  however — the  genuine 
passive  resisters — their  claim  to  being  in  the  "  Ridit  " 
is  rather  more  a  display  of  "  bounce "  in  whiea  ito 
exponents  successfully  rely  upon  the  momentary  good- 
wiU  of  the  crowd  to  flout  the  authorities.  This  is  not, 
by  any  means,  to  say  that  such  boldness  blossoms  forth 
out  of  empty  nothingness — quite  the  contrary.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  inspired  always  by  its  correspondibg 
speciea  of  "  competence  " — "  power  " — usually  as  much 
to  the  surprise  of  its  exhibitors  as  of  the  Powers  who 
are  suddenly  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  it.  Oddly 
enough,  the  finding  of  ourselves  in  actual  poesessiou  of 
our  own  "  competence,"  "  ability,"  "  power,"  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  a  feeling  of  astonishment :  a  resttH  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  members  of  a  com- 
munity ruled  for  ages  on  traditions  of  "  Righi."  CiticeM 
of  a  great  State  come  to  regard  the  commuting  of  their 
individual  Might  in  the  sense  of  physicsJ  violence  ae  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  that  they  get  a  sensation  of 

surprise   upm   realizing  that   thev   "  oompeteme " 

though  contracted  out— still  inheres  in  their  own  person. 
They  are  considerably  astonished  to  learn  Wrm  "awk- 
ward "  they  can  be,  when  they  set  themselves  to  try. 
An  efiBoiwitly  working  system  of  Rights  tends  to  r,v^\^ 


loose  sight  of  the  fact  that  though  they  loan  thnr 
MH^t  as  to  direction  and  purpose,  they  do  not  by  tliAt 
faai. divest  themsdves  of  it.  It  remains,  in  the  endu 
ik  the  beginning,  part  of  ourselves.  Forces,  in  «uA, 
meiBure  as  we  possess  them,  are  ultimately  thoMli 
nwWT  "  Rightfully,"  our  own,  and  the* display  'at  "  pT 
!«•■  Resistance  "  is  merely  this  ultimate  Might  revealing 
itseff  and  what  it  can  do.  It  is  a  display  not  of  ^^ 
but  of  Might.  So  too  with  other  Rights  popaSv 
Buprposed  :  the  "  Right  to  Live,"  for  instance.  S1»vm 
and  labourers  employed  at  the  barest  aubsistenoe  nte 
of  remuneration  have  not  the  "  right  "  but  the  "  power " 
to  live  :  they  are  able,  because  of  what  they  have  the 
power  to  do,  to  wrest  the  means  of  subsistence  from  thoee 
to  whom  they  can  make  their  existence  a  necesBtv 
That  they  are  not  kept,  alive  out  of  any  consideratirai' 
for  then-  "  right "  to  live  but  only  on  account  of  their 
power  to  make  it  worth  some  one's  while  to  keep  thnn 
alive,  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  fact  that  wim 
their  "  competence  "  is  better  by  some  other  means 
which  do  not  necessitate  their  being  kept  alive,  they 
are — either  promptly  or  reluctantly — turned  adrift  to 
fe»d  for  themselves  :  which  means  a  testing  afmh 
that  they  have  not  so  much  the  "  Right "  to  keep  afire 
as  the  Power. 

•  •  •  ♦ 

The  foregoing,  however,  would  be  regarded  as  pn^ 
nent  only  to  the  formal,  legal  interpretation  of  "  Bight." 
The  "  Right  "  which  the  persons  under  consideretion 
have  in  mind  is  Spiritual  Right :  the  "  Rightness  to 
which  the  "  Conscience  "  alone  can  give  the  true  sffinn- 
ing  "  Yea."  "  Legal  Right  "  is  to  "  Spiritual  Right" 
but  as  the  husk  to  the  kernel.  So  the  issue  is  diverted 
to  the  meaning  of  "  Conscience."  Right,  far  from  bemg 
amenable  to  a  forthright  examination,  holds  part  and 
lot  with  the  "  Mysteries,"  therefore  :  human  aStia 
being  swathed  about  and  honeycombed  through  with— 
Mystery.  GovenmMnt,  Religion,  Conscience,  Sod, 
Spirit,  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  will  all  hwrk  back 
to  explain  themselves-  by  the  help  of  the  "  mysterious." 
Necessarily  of  so  persistent  and  comprehensive  a  charac- 
teristic one  must  seek  an  explanation,  and  that  explana- 
tion it  seems  that  the  tabooed  phenomenon  of  "  Flattwy" 
is  likely  to  furnish.  Efforts  to  explain  the  nature  of 
Government,  of  Religion,  Conscience  and  the  like,  cannot 
succeed  until  an  unprejudiced  attention  is  given  to  the 
meaning  and  import  of  Flattery.  Flattery  and  Violence 
are  the  two  axles  upon  which  turn  the  entire  conduct  of 
life,  yet  it  is  to  be  noted,  in  a  World  of  Words,  remark- 
ably few  are  wasted  on  either  of  them.  The  tiro  moat 
important  institutions  of  life  have  been  well  proteoted 
from  the  delusions  and  disintegrations  of  Speeeh.  A* 
the  result  of  such  limited  scrutiny  as  they  have  reoeiwd 
it  has  been  the  office  of  words  to  invest  both  with  an 
ill  odour  :  with  intent,  presumably,  to  disoouragt  ^ 
gaily  venturesome  from  penetrating  further.  It  ii 
because  of  this  reluctance  to  speak  of  the  place  and 
importance  of  Flattery  in  human  life  that  peyoholoff 
haa  been  pulled  up  on  all  sides  by  "  Mystery."  It  *™ 
be  found  that  there  are  but  few  "  mysteries  "  in  hnnMn 
life  to  which  flattery  c«mot  furnish  the  key. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  encourage  the  notion 
that  the  essential  spirit  of  flattery  is  a  human  featine. 
It  is  not  flattery  in  itself  but  the  misprising  of  it  whjM 
is  peculiarly  human  :  being  a  habit  made  P"?^ 
through  the  ^ilities  offer^  by  Speech.  In  !<•»' 
Flattery  represents  nothing  less  than  a  knowledge  ho» 
to  produce,  at  will,  the  sensation  of  growth  :  of  expan- 
sion of  spirit :  a  sensation  in  itself  wholly  one  of  plea«B»- 
By  Flattery,  there  can  be  experienced,  as  it  were  f 
the  act,"  the  sensation  of  growth :  which  8?"**^ 
absent  from  more  normal  growth  because  of  ite  S*""*! 
rate  of  achievement.  The  resulting  effect  is  a  '■•J^ 
pleasure  intoxicating  to  a  degree  with  '^^^^yZ. 
so-called  "physical  ^  pleasures  are  too  short-uwo^*  I 
compare.  Essentially,  Flattery  is  "  forced  rp*"*  i 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  synonjrmous  with  Y^jT" 
It  is  the  practical  appliaation  of  a  Soienoe  'zJ^- 
inasmfuob  as  ib  oompnaes  th» taumbdge  of  a<»,*^ij!i, 
tion  of  ma«M,at  onoe  to  aalaqp  1Mb  and  ennob  tt  "^  I 
pleasurable  content. 


Such  being  the  potentiaUties  of  Flattery  to  influence 
men  through  the  pleasure  of  growth,  it  would  be  stramre 
ad  if  it  were  nut  to  no  hhb  m  fX,^.^  j l_      .    *. 
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"""  TV -r i"-"— «  vx  sxuwtu,  »  would  be  strange 

indeed  if  it  were  put  to  no  use  m  those  departments  of 
life  where  men  meet  together  and  are  in  positions  favour- 
able to  the  mfluencmg  of  one  another.     We  find  no 
such  neglect  of  an  admirable  means.     Flattery  alter 
nates  and  mtertwines  with  Violence  as  the  means  of 
governing  and  controlling  the  worid  of  men     Civiliza 
tioB  alternates  and  intertwines  with  war      Of  the  two 
FWtery-though  under  another  name— makes  head- 
way so  steadUy  that  there  tends  to  grx)w  up  a  forgetful- 
ne«.  of  the  strength  of  the  other  axle-Violence4ibout 
which  We  turns  :    a  forgetfuhiess  which  never  fails  to 
be  made  good,  however,  m  the  course  of  time. 


The  exammation  of  the  place  of  Flattery  in  jrovem- 
ment  IS  peculiar  y  mteresting  because  of  the  almost 
entirely  successful  efforts  which  the  Ruling  Castes  make 
to  effect  a  corner  m  it  and  to  get  into  their  own  hands 
Its  entire  public  apphcation.     It  is  to  this  end  that 
anguage  is  used  to  admirable  purpose.     By  means  of 
anguage  it  becomes  possible  to  establish  all  the  sem- 
blance of  distmction  m  one  and  the  same  thing,  accoidinK 
to  the  needs  of  a  situation.     Thus,  thei«  is  the  Flatter? 
which  IS  permitted  to  filter  in  the  warranted  chan^ 
and  by  authority    of   the    Rulers.     This    FlatteS^t 
Honour.    And    there    is    the    Flattery    which    i!^seU 
apphed,  or  applied  by  others  for  the  sole  end  of  Hvimz 
leisure  to  the  recipient,  without  regard  to  the  "  Honour- 
able" label.    This  is  Plain  Flatt^  :    the  specirhdd 

ttr'^.T*"'*^"™'""-  T&stinctioTCtw^n 
Flattery  and  Honour-according  as  it  is  "  uresoonsiWv  " 
^"competently"  conferred4s  maintaS^fch  1. 
relaxing  strictness.  In  order  that  irresponsfble^  mT; 
te  made  as  difficult  as  possible,  the  tot  tenet^  the 
Code  of  Honour  M  that  a  man  shaU  not  consider  hSi^lf 

crowned  with  Honour  m  the  orthodox  manner.  Hence 
mC\Z:t''  f  "Modesty":  the  antidote^^ 
riartery  A  man  of  Honour  must  be  modest  Tl,» 
proper  thing  for  him  to  do  under  nopuTar^aSSn  iJS 

^latteiy  save  as  couri»sy.  Should  he  faU  in  Mc^est^ 
not  even  the  deeds  which  won  him  public  niSsf^irS 
eicoae  sufficient  to  condone  tlT  fSg  K  ^tt 
^ode  which  is  con«ct  for  the  honou;aS^:;°\?eoS! 

thTlTu  •  «'iJ°}^8  themselves  "  in   any  way  savi 

£l«  flatwrr°i^''''"y  P""^«^'  ^^  ri^oJ^7t 
TOseU-flattered  has  become  the  most  effective  bludaeon- 

S,'>J^L  Irfewure.  wluch  emanates  from  it 
^«  as  necessary  to  most  men  as  bread  or  air  or 


the  Authority  of  S^p^oTf  iZ:^^^i-^-rRXon 
as  the  loving  persuasions  of  Light  and  Leading     T^ 

tr^^e-^^^Sar"^^^^^^ 

tt^rorh^=i-^?-irnS«^^^^ 

^'S:n?dL"rJSro?  ^-=nt  Ider^-t^ 

itf.u withdiwSwIi'r^ugS  kS  «^*y  ?t 

Because  upon  rough  handling  iT  woJd  re  veal  Z^*" 
^«:i«™?d  State-Compulsion  the  flTt  goes  forth  "  T^ 
Word  "  shaU  not  be  touched   and  H  tl^  '       ^'^^ 

Lawr^-^he^^oi.^^  ^^^'  ^om^ir^ClTs 
Rehgion  achieved  the  democratic  subliiSation  of  FoS^ 

St^1s^cr4ras^=^!r,^V'^'^ 

where  the  skin  was  tLmest  antf^ct'n  h^^^t^  T.r 
most.   Flattery  organized  as  Religion  has  appUed  Ite 

IS  the  due  to  the  meamng  of  the   "  Snirif  i,r1  "  .    t 
o'e^""*'"^"^    Itm:ans'tKuttitutiL°g 
it'S^-irrL-^Kgrne^r^lST^ 

^t''  *Ss  tr^^T^.*"  ,^g"  e^'^itfcruJ  71 

f^mZt'^"     «!»"*-'•«  "-pWtion audita  best 


»2Lj?lli?^  ^^  msinuating  power  thus  securely 
knuJT^u"'  *^^  "°'^'  masterly  use  to  which  they 

^y  content  under  the  apprehension  that  for  the 

Kow  r  rr^*  "*  "^^^^^^^^-^  <>*  ^e  it  is  neceLa^ 

«»S  be  witST*""*'   *^^   institution   of  ConscS 

t  to  bSievfiTh  .^i  *  purpose.     But  because  men  prefer 

1  Citation  of  clZ-  ^^  ''^  ^.  ^''  ^^  ^Pi^tual 
'*«iitv  ni  J^  1  f""^  suggests  itoelf  almort  as  a 
«^humr    "!^''y  ^  "'^  ^^  interesting  foihte 

*3all  th!  '^Kr^'  hJT^oti^  and  flatter,  and 
•«y  mitter  '''S,,f«|fble  deceptions  of  civilizations  an 
'•"otoflaTf      Th*"'^,'  therefore,  to  the  proneness  of 

'^'inSatL^'^-  ^  F^^''^^  proposition  to  set 
'*  ^U^y.  ^  ^¥  ^^  **  *he  nethermost  base 

"'  "i  Gvi^siL^"*^  ^y  •^°^-     "  tl^«  Authority 

KCabhl      .!^  associated  iteelf  too  obviously 

'^^y^r^L™^  *^r"i^  tobe  the  most  oonvinoinj 

*  «*t  CrJ^  u""''  *  doctrine,  all  that  is  neoeesw? 

I    **  ^"tfaonty  change  its  garb  and  i«»ppe«rT^ 


becomes  possible  to  understand  the  r^e  fiU^by  Con 
rr^f  mfnT^rr  if  '^^  ^^''^^y  traiTTse^ir" 

vertal  dZ  Thit''^  '^^  ^*^  *»»«  discharge  of 
veroaidues.  These  dues  must  be  met  at  aU  costs  A« 
to  why  It  M  so  urgent  they  should  be  paid,  CoSnoo  i! 

"  The  Word.^.  i*«e«t  "suffiSnt  tntanurf  t  S 

^3T^  """".r^-  ^''«'«'  ^  in  Pa^tic^ar  t^ 
Sacred  Word,  is  the  foundation  of  thinC  By  thu^ 
tefang  upon  iteelf  the  office  of  SpirituaLPcS^  ^  £Z 

would  take  toll  for  if  m  arrears,  Conscienoe  forestalls 
Compukion  and  gives  substance  to  the  ptert^men 
on^y  obey  because  they  "love  to  obey":  in^^ of 
which  It  can  cite  you  the  zeal  and  alacrity  whiKev 
show  m  obeying.  Thus  Conscience  becomes  not  S 
of  "tCf*"  °' *«  ^h««te  of  The  Word  but  t^e  ^rfi 
of  the  susceptibilities  of  those  who  obey  it  Ifc^ 
qmckens  the  Pride  taken  in  obedienoe  tlu7it  dims  an^ 
extrngmshes  Prides  of  rivalling  species:  the  Mde  in 
not  o"beymg.  for  instance  :  the  Jride  of  PowS  Ld 
dependence  By  upholding  ThrWord  as  7^,1^ 
resting  on  nothmg  and  requiring  nothing  save  ite  ow^' 

Kight.  Right  becomes  obedience  to  The  Word  and 
Z'^^^^^^^^*'?^^  obedience:  particularly  W^tl^ 
to  the  end  of  raising  a  question  afcut  Obedience  V^ 
the  mamtenance  of  the  Intaotoess,  WholanesT&mo^^ 

If  Its  wholeness  were  to  be  broken  in  upon,  iTWdd 
l^to  the  negation  of  the  entire  meaning  Sf  Cai^T^ 
TJsrefore  not  merely  to  disobey  The  Wo^  but  to  ^ 

i^M^Ll^.-  ^  T',*^  '*'  mundanely.  mwA  iSn 
a     Liberty     mtolerable  to  Conseienoe     Of  The  w3^ 

XJw  y  *^T*^  «"  '''^'^  WoiS  nor'SJuti 
other  Woids  :  Discussion  is  not  a  process  for  tJiat  i" 

♦  •  ♦  • 
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Such  being  the  necessary  attitude  of  Conscience 
towards  Liberty,  how  does  there  get  abroad  the  notion 
about  "  Freedom  of  Conscience  which  asserts  the 
"  conscientious  "  "  spiritual  ".  Rightness  of  questioning 
all  things  and  judging  all  things  including  The  Word 
itself  1  The  answer  appears  to  be  that  the  notion  is 
encouraged  as  an  affair  of  method  rather  than  as  having 
any  intellectual  concern.  The  more  a  Conscience  is 
employed  "  freely  "  discharging  its  responsibilities  the 
less  likelihood  there  is  of  loopnoles  being  left  for  dis- 
turbing queries.  Hence  the  positive  value  of  an  ever- 
growing increase  in  personal  responsibility.  Responsi- 
bility makes  the  Conscience  more  sensitive  inasmuch 
as  it  becomes  still  more  intimately  identified  with  the 
verdicts  of  Honour  and  Dishonour  which  are  attached 
to  the  manner  of  its  discharge.  Necessarily,  therefore, 
the  more  sensitive  Conscience  becomes  the  more  zealously 
it  watches  the  interests  of  its  charge.  Hence  to  increase 
to  the  utmost  limits — even  to  the  point  of  encouraging 
the  Conscience  to  imagine  itself  "  free  "  to  pass  judg- 
ments upon  The  Word  itself — is  a  natural  temptation. 
If  in  the  sequel,  the  too  zealous  ones  become  crazed  with 
feasting  too  liberally  upon  the  distending  diet  of  Honour 
and  begin  to  rend  and  tear  The  Word  which  it  is  their 
special  function  to  keep  intact  and  holy,  it  is  merely 
one  more  illustration  of  the  trite  truth  about  a  thing 
good  in  moderation  becoming  mischievous  in  excess. 

*  «        «        • 

How  just  to  make  the  Conscience  understand  that 
it  would  be  the  height  of  heinousness  to  be  "  free  "  with 
The  Word,  and  yet  lead  it  implicitly  to  believe  that  it  is 
completely  so  free,  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  best 
explained  by  setting  about  doing  them  practically.  It 
is  like  a  person  who  cannot  swim  beginning  to,  or  like 
knowing  how  to  keep  an  uneasy  construction  like  a 
bicycle  erect  and  able  to  carry  highly  damagable  goods. 
As  a  matter  of  common  experience  the  bicycle,  ordi- 
narily, is  kept  steady  and  erect  :  so  too  is  the  Conscience 
depived  of  liberty  and  yet  set  at  liberty.  In  both 
cases  success  is  achieved  by  a  similar  means  :  by  keeping 
them  steadily  moving.  The  balance  is  too  delicate  to 
stand  much  arguing  with.  A  too-long  pause  on  the 
nature  of  the  operation  proves  fatal.  As  regards 
"Freedom  of  Conscience,"  it  is  a  practical  operation  for 
Rehgitni  to  effect.  A  successful  Religious  caste  will 
understand  that  while  it  is  good  to  impute  Freedom  to 
Conscience,"  there  must  be  an  unconscious  under- 
standfag  that  it  is  a  Freedom  which  does  not  extend  to 
The  Word  at  least. 

♦  ♦         •         • 

.  A  Religious  caste  which  fails  to  maintain  its  disciples 
m  this  iUusion  while  yet  always  steering  them  wide  of 
putting  It  to  the  test,  has  failed  in  its  most  important 
and  dehcate  function.  It  is  a  Religion's  business  to 
make  its  foUowers  anxious  to  submit  to  external  com- 
pulsion and  yet  remain  completely  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  any  external  compulsion.  It  shouU  know 
bow  to  keep  men  so  concerned  with  the  incidents  of 
submiseion  that  they  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
genumely  submissive.  It  should  know  how  to  provide 
all  those  conundrums  which  make  entertainment  about 
the  manner  of  applying  the  text,  so  that  questions  about 
^e  basis  of  the  text  remain  unthought  of      Such  popular 

^^;  "^T  Tntf  ^:  '^u*'^*  °°«  *^"*  wheth^  it  is 
Right  to  tell  the  truth  upon  all  occaaions,  or  whether 
upon  occasions  a  he  would  be  "  Right  "  (».«.  commend- 
able to  Conscience),  i«  an  exceUent  sample  of  the  kind  : 
quite  entertammg  enough  to  banish  to  the  furthest 
remoteness  any  question  about  the  value  of  "  Truth  " 
Itself.  Thus  are  the  zealoua  trained  into  the  under- 
standmg  that  they  are  "  Free  "  to  obey  The  Word  with 
^T^  *.K  *'«'',?^".e'»e««  but  not  pryingly  to  under- 
mme  with  questions  its  absolute  naturS:  It  is  the 
^^  "Li*^  9'"^*'  '*^^  corresponds  to  a  like 

retewWch  has  faded  to  understand  the  imperative 
MOMrfty  of  an  Orderof  Initiates  whose  first  dity  it  is 
i»  Keep  In  view  this  suiM^me  function  OtherwiBe 
genuine  mtellectual  humoiimuet  beco J^  1«*%7^' 
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The  misapprehension,  therefore,  of  the'  "  Free  Con- 
sciencist "  of  to-day  who  argues  with  himself  ai  te 
whether  it  is  "  Right  "  to  submit  to  State-compulmon 
is  the  one  common  to  Christian,  and  other  brands  ol 
anarchists  everywhere. 


They  mistake  the  insinuating  Politenesses  of  Pewe— 
a  mere  manner  for  the  substance  of  the  situation.  The 
flowery  verbal  mounds  intended  to  conceal  by  adcnniniT 
the  spot  where  lie  buried  the  harsher  instruments  wbkh 
have  modelled  the  frameworks  of  peace,  and  which  still 
keep  them  in  condition,  are  mistaken  for  the  impene- 
trable basic  rock.  They  have  believed  not  wisely  bnt 
too  well,  that  "  In  the  beginning  was  The  Word." 
This  legend,  were  frankness  a  wholly  unmitigated 
blessing,  should  read,  "  In  the  end  was  affixed  The 
Word  "  :  the  label  to  the  jar  already  filled.  Were  it  so 
to  read,  however,  it  would  be  a  tribute  paid  to  "  truth  " 
at  the  cost  of  a  system  which  seeks  to  multiply  the 
plea49ure  of  men's  lives  while  endeavouring  to  suppress 
to  vanishing-point  life's  less  pleMurable  features:  a 
system  comforting,  if  not  over-safe.  These  "adapta- 
tions "  of  truth  are  conventions  laudable  enough  forme 
artistry  with  which  the  augmenting  of  the  sum  of  life's 
pleasure  and  the  minimizing  of  its  dissatisfactions  is 
effected.  That  so  comfortable  a  system  should  be  devoid 
of  disadvantages  is  not  probable,  and  it  is  among  the 
more  serious  of  these  that  the  Saints  which  it  fosters 
and  is  its  intent  to  foster  should  carry  saintliness  to  the 
lengths  of  imagining  that  their  refusal  to  live  by  violence 
makes  it  possible  to  live  apart  from  means  which  are 
violent.  What  actually  happens  is  that  they  become 
inspired  with  the  desire  to  slip  their  quota  of  the  dis- 
tasteful "  violence  "  upon  the  shoulders  of  others,  who 
must  either  carry  it  or  permit  to  lapse  the  conditions 
under  which  saintliness  becomes  a  conceivable  proposi- 
tion. The  handling  of  these  Saints — ^those  who  "be- 
lieve "  only  too  well — whether  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
or  of  Humanity  is  a  delicate  affair  :  as  is  the  "  problem  " 
— ^how  to  accept  anarchy — which  ultimately  is  death— 
as  the  ideal  of  civilization  while  yet  upholding  all  the 
means  necessary  to  Life. 

«         «         «         * 

Yet  government — Civil  or  Religious — advisedly  suffers 
fools  even  with  gladness.  A  sensitive  Conscienoe  con- 
joined with  a  not  too  "penetrating  intellect  is  equal  to  a 
staff  of  police  :  and  even  though  uninteUigenoe  is  pro- 
voking and  has  dangers  greater  than  recalcitrancy  eveOj 
it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  "  nature  of  things ' 
would  be  made  the  clearer  by  any  brusque  rending  of  the 
veil  of  Sacredness.  Klnowledge,  to  be  effective,  has  t» 
be  achieved  from  within.  Hence  fond  beliefs,  snoB 
as  those  of  "  Rights  "  to  a  "  Free  "  Conscience,  are  to 
be  recognized  for  what  they  are — the  obverse  ^^  ^ 
zeal  in  the  prescribed  virtues,  and  preferably  to  be 
countered  by  a  benevolent  forbearance  than  by  »  w* 
great  insistence  upon  "fact."  At  any  rate,  iw  » 
government  not  to  endeavour  to  accommodate  tpen 
idiosyncrasies  would  be  a  singular  ineptitude,  M* 
they  are  essentially  the  "  good  subjects."  They  o^ 
the  law  not  merely  perfunctorily  but  with  8"™' ^' 
Times  of  pe«u!e  will  come  again  and  the  vogue  of  w 
"  good  subject  "  and  the  usefidness  of  these  admirtW 
types  of  the  "  Obedient  "  will  return  with  *hem.  in» 
type  of  subject  is  the  ornament  :  the  bright  P»"»^ 
Star  :  of  the  system  which  has  to  compel  by  I*"'"?"^ ' 
and  as  long  as  the  numbers  of  those  who  ^^^^^""TL 
that  they  submit  to  compulsion  only  because  wwy^ 
to  is  limited  to  no  more  than  a  handful  a  show  <»  "Tl 
ance  can  do  little  harm .  Only  when— as,  »>n*<"^^^ 
is  the  case — their  industrious  zeal  along  the  P^JV^ 
peace  results  in  raising  them  into  positions  of  '"'JTJ 
from  whence  they  can— by  "  controlling  "  ""P?^ 
sections  of  the  Press— give  to  the  dissemination  oiw- 
doctrines  an  audience  inordinately  great  in  P'^P"]*^, 
to  then:  number  does  their  influence  become  »  w^ 
menace  and  danger  to  the  oommunWiy  in  whwo 
have  waxed  greaJi. 
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PUSHKIN  AND  THE  RUSSIAN 
OPERA 
By  M.  Moittaou-Nathan 

n 

DARGOMUSKY,  Glinka's  successor,  is  also  a  com- 
poser whose  influence  can  easily  be  traced  in  the 
work  of  the  later  school.     He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
same  sense  as  Gluok,  Wagner  and  Ibsen.    He  was  quite  as 
deeply  embued  with  the  spirit  of  nationalism  as  was  hia 
forerunner  and  he  is  moreover  to  be  regarded  as  the 
initiator  of  those  dramatic    reforms  that  became  the 
"pogramme  "  of  the  five  younger  composers,  Balakiref, 
Cui,    Borodin,     Moussorgsky    and    Rimsky-Korsakof, 
forming  the  little  brotherhood  known  as  "  The  Invincible 
Band."    Dargomijsky   went   three   times  to   Pushkin. 
The  rejection    of    an    opera-ballet  "  The  Triumph  of 
Bacchus"   (the    first  instance)  by  the  directorate  of 
the  Petrograd   Imperial   Theatre 'so    discouraged   the 
composer  that  for  some  years  his  work  upon  "  Russalka  " 
was  put  aside.     The  ultimate  success  of  this  setting  of 
Poshkin's  poetic  story  of  a  jUted  maiden  turned  water- 
nymph  is   traced   to   a   modification   of   the   attitude 
hitherto  prevailing  towards   art- works  of  the   kind — 
the  public  was  now  quite  prepared  to  accept  a  mere 
miller's  wench  as   heroine.     But  Dargomijs^'s   most 
important  essay  upon  a  Pushkin  text  is  the  "  Stone 
Guest."    This — a  version  of  "  Don  Juan  " — was  one  of 
three  little  "dramatic  fancies"   written  about    1830. 
Ihey  were  not  intended  for  publication.     The  "  Covetous 
Knight,"  which  has  been  given  an  operatic  guise  by 
Rakhmaninof— also  responsible  for  "  Aleko,"  based  on 
Pnshkin's  "  Gypsies  "—was  described  1^  the  poet  as 
bemg   "  after "    Shenstone  ;     the    original    has    never 
traMpired.    The  third  of  these  is  "  Mozart  and  Salieri," 
ffl  the  wnting  of  which  Puskhin  gave  credence  to  the 
fanciful   story   that    Salieri    poisoned    his    rival.     The 
»P«™ti«.  settings  of  the  "  Stone  Guest  "  and  "  Mozart 
and  Salien "  together  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
P«ge8  in  musical  history.     Dargomijs^,  ever  anxious 
t  ™**™*enance  anything  m  the  nature  of  a  menace 
w  the  digmty  of  music-drama,  resolved  not  only  to 
jMpeixse  with  the  usual  divisions— arias,  soenas  and  suoh- 
;»fr-but  to  banish  the  conventional  librettist.    The 
Stone  Guest ' '  is  therefore  written  from  beginning  to  end 
in  recitative  and  its  composer  has  employed  the  original 
»«  of  the  poet  unaltered.     This  extraordinary  feat 
„  ,"°««  been  repeated   by  Rimsky-Korsakof,  who, 
Lfy   '^en  eJTOlained,    was   one   of    Daiwomijslcy's 
«««ples.    His    'THbzart   and   SaUeri "    is   a   mu^ 
™ogue.    It  contains  none  of  the  incidental  or  de- 
»mtive  material  usually  associated  wiUi  opera  and  it« 
™'»tival    character    is    maintained    tJirouriiout.    A 
j™*f  ?'^ample  is  Debussy's  "  PeUeas  et  MfoUsande," 
for  fiT  D  ^   ^^  ^^  Prenohman  advertises  his  esteem 
'tne  Kussians  and  celebrates  his  escape  from  the 
TtT""  *''**  *"-*™*  engulfed  Prance. 
nt  for  the  ohoioe  of  a  ohronologioal  arrangement 
„   ™e  operas    inspired    by    Pushkin,    Tchaikovsky's 
ovgeme   Oniegin  ^    must   have  secured   precedence. 
jnie  Omegin  "  was  the  first  Russian  novel  ever 

BookL  .1  »  ,  *y  ''y  wntmg  some  verses  in^ioh  he 
oZhT u  ^^kcheief  as  a  tyrant,  was  banished  to  his 
jn^-house.  There  he  studied  the  Bible,  Shakespeare 
g^oyron.  Omegin  is  clearly  a  grandchild  rf  the 
BiJ^y  "  ^J^eation.  He  compares  himself  to  Childe 
lyiaitn  ,  "  ^  »  sort  of  superior  man-about-town. 
^j^ovsKy  describes  the  heroine,  Tatiana,  as  "  a 
rsZ  *™  .y^fgiaai  being,  untouched  as  yet  by  the 
|,  w  01  ufe,  a  creature  of  pure  feminine  beauty,  a 
jjj^y  nature  ever  seeking  some  vague  ideal  and 
*»  J*  P*^>on»<«ly  to  grasp  it.  .  .  .  It  needs  only 
Kjj^aranoe  of  a  man  who— at  least  externally— 
"iii^ah'^r       ™   ^*   oommonplaoe   surrotmdtegs   in 

"IB  UVes,  and  at  onoe  she  imamnna  hnr  idttal  hsa 


T*"^ '  ^^  "*  ^^'  passion  becomes  oblivious  of  self.  .  . 
If  the  fire  of  inspiration  really  burned  within  me  when 
1  composed  the  '  Letter  Scene  '  it  was  Pushkin  who 
kmdled  It."  •  The  subject  of  "  Mazeppa  "  was  sug- 
gested to  Tchaikovsky  by  a  friend.  Bourenin's  drama^ 
tised  version  of  "  Poltava  "  (Pushkin  had  changed  the 
name  of  his  poem  to  avoid  confusion)  did  not  at  firet 
ins^  the  musician  as  he  had  expected,  but  on  resuming 
woi*  after  an  interim  of  a  year  he  read  Pushkin's  poem 
again  and  felt  rather  more  drawn  towards  it.  He 
records,  however,  that  his  enthusiasm  was  not  aroused 
"y^Poltava  "  as  it  had  been  by  "  Evgenie  Oniegin." 

The   composer   of   the    "Pathetic"    symphony   has 
certainly  made  the  most  successful  setting  of  the  prose 
Tales  of  Belkin."     The   '  Queen  of  Spades  "  began  as 
a  popular  ston'  and  is  now  a  favourite  opera.     It  is  in 
^e  style  of  Hoffmann  and  punishment  is  visited  on 
Hermann,  its  villain-hero,  through  the  medium  of  the 
supernatural.     Other  tales  from  this  series  have  been 
brought  into  the   musico-dramatic    literature.     "  Dou- 
brovsky,"  the  story  of  a  young  landowner  driven  by  the 
ravages  of  a  treacherous  neighbour  to  adopt  brigandage 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  was  chosen  as  the  subject  of  an 
opera  byNapravnik,  the  Bohemian  orchestral  conductor 
long  enough  resident  in  Russia  to  earn  flippant  mention 
by    Karamazof    pire.     "The    Captain's    Daughter"— 
an  episode  of  Pugachof's  rebellion— forms  the  material 
of  an  opera  by  Cesar  Cui,  whose  earliest  work  for  the  stage 
was  a  setting  of  the  "  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus,"  a    * 
poem  m  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Baring,  Pushkin  annexed 
tile  Caucasus  to  Russian  poetry.     A  further   feat   of 
Russiflcation "  was    his   annexation    of  the   Crimea. 
In  the  Palace  of  the  Khans  at  Bagtohiserai  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  Tears  immortalized  by  Pushkin  ;    Arensky  has 
used  this  material  as  the  text  of  a  Cantata.     Cui  took 
one  more  Pushkin  subject,  "  The  Feast  in  Plague-time  " 
borrowed    by    the    Russian    poet    from    "Christopher 
North." 

That  Russia's  foremost  singer  should  have  been  so 
largely  inspired  by  Britons  seems  a  fairly  good  founda- 
tion for  an  understanding  between  the  nations.  One 
would  hardly  have  expected  either  John  Wilson  or 
William  Shenstone  to  have  contributed  in  this  way  to 
an  entente.  Byron's  appeal  is  of  course  another  matter, 
while  Shakespeare's  is  universal.  Pushkin's  "  Boris 
Qodounof  "  is  cleariy  the  outeome  of  the  study  of  such 
dramas  as  Richard  m.  The  common  experience  of 
two  such  ardent  nationalists  as  the  poet  of  "  Boris 
Godounof "  and  of  Moussorgsky  its  composer  is  re- 
markable and  quite  noteworthy.  Pushkin  acknow- 
ledged his  indebtedness  for  a  profound  love  of  folklore 
to   his   nurse,  Arina   Rodionovna,  of  whom  there  is  a 

partrait  in  "  Boris-  Godounof."     Moussorgsky  made  » 

simihu-  confession  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  this 
welcome  opportunity  of  introducing  folk-songs  and 
nursery  games  into  lus  score. 

Pushkin,  as  we  have  recorded,  began  with  a  folk- 
subject  but  failed  to  reproduce  the  true  folk-style. 
When,  however,  he  returned  to  tiie  region  of  fantasy 
with  the  "Legend  of  Tsar  Saltan,"  he  succeeded  in 
creating  a  splendid  epic  of  Russian  fairyland — a  vast 
and  thickly  populated  realm.  "  Tsar  Saltan  "  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  Rimsky-Korsakof's  finest  operas 
and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  privilege  of  ■ 
seeing  it  for  ourselves  will  not  much  longer  be  denied 
us.  Bilibin's  pictures  have  aheady  whetted  tjie  ap- 
pelate of  many,  and  so  has  the  "  Golden  Cockerel,"  m 
which  the  same  artistic  trinity  have  been  associated. 

Alexander  Pushkin  is  as  yet  little  known  in  these 
isles.  His  work  will  no  doubt  eventually  become 
pepulaiised  by  means  of  the  reviews.  But  a  Pushkin 
season  of  Russian  Opera  would  appear  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable method  of  securing  for  us  an  aoquaintanoe 
with  some  of  the  best  wor^  of  one  who  is  reckoned 
among  those  who  know  him  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
poets.  There  would  at  any  rate  be  no  difficulty  in 
drawing  up  the  programme  of  such  a  scheme  unless  it 
were  that  of  exclusion  I 


•I 


I 


'  uves,  and  at  onoe  she  imagines  her  kleal  ham 


•  '•  LMe  Mid  Lettm  of  to^matayOc,,"  tnadktod  ly  Bms  Hm*. 
atanh  (Joan  tma»). 
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FRENCH  POEMS  ;'  -f 

fWe  hope  to  print  a  column  of  recent  French  poetry 
in  each  number  of  the  E0018T.  The  following  poems 
are  taken,  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  P.  J. 
Jouve's  "  Parler,"  Georges  Cr^,  1913.] 

'      INSTANTS  '   -'iv.!-.   .; 

1^.    *  ".1         'I  ■.',:. 

jy  ^_ 

LE  cr6pu8cule  a  lea  murs  bruns,  lea  livres, 
Trois  fauteuils,  un  prie-Dieu, 
Et  la  cire  du  sol  nu. 

Une  lueur  qui  s'^vapore  aux  jardins 
Et  fait  encore  la  blancheur 
Des  rideaux  cms  et  fun^bres, 

N'est  plus  rien  aupr^  du  son, 

Quand  la  chair  6prouve  le  double  bourdon 

De  la  cath^drale  voisine. 

Et  dte  que  reprend  k  travers  la  nuit 
Une  toux  k  demi  morte, 
Je  comprends  ma  petitesse, 

Ma,lgrd  que  la  porte  ouverte 
Laisse  entrer  jusqu'jk.  mon  souvenir 
Le  passage  d'une  trompe 
Orageuse  comme  la  vilfe. 
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JEUX 
V 

Son  rire  absolument  pur 
Eclaire  le  fond  de  la  cour 
Immobile  et  sans  soleil. 

Cela  tremble  au  fcmd  de  la  cour. 
Et  tout  le  creux  de  la  cour 
Entre  les  f  ausses  f  enStres 
Est  un  rire  d'enfant  pur. 

Personne  ne  r6pondra. 
C'est  un  caillou  qui  coule 
Au  fond  d'lme  eau  sans  rives. 

Passe  une  trompe  d'atjto. 
La  cour  est  plus  noire  encore. 
L'enfant  se  met  k  courir,     . 
^*nis  il  plenre  la  t6te  au  mnr^ 


IX 

Entre  quatre  murs, 
Ton  silence  est  afEreux. 

Voyons,  nous  sommes  seula. 
Voyons,  tu  peux  rire. 

Ce  sent  les  quatre  mun 
Qui  font  ombre  le  soir 
A  nos  jeux. 

Je  te  dis  cela,  mon  Bieu  ! 
Ne  te  m^prends  pas  sur  mw. 
C'est  une  imprudente  parole, 
Ce  n'e«t  rien  de  plus. 

Ne  vas-tu  pas  rice, 
Un  peu,  souB  tes  yeux 
Pris  par  quatre  murs  ? 

Le  soir  viendra  vite. 
Un  eniaot  bourdonne 
XSntre  les  deux  oours. 


/I 


•i.».i      hy  ■  .T''..-»(ifi,'.' 
■t'f-lri'.:  HI.  H  kat. 


On  voit  bien  IJi-bas 
Un  balcon  dans  Pair 
Portent  une  jeune  femme. 

Ne  vas-tu  pas  rire  P  ^'^ 

xn 

Plongeons  la  rame. 

Un  reflet  mort  s'en  va  de  nous, 

Oil  les  arbres  profonds 
Sombrent  longuement, 
Oil  nos  faces  bleues 
Sont  mMees  de  oiel  noir. 

Ah,  tes  mains  sur  le  bord 

FVaiehement  peint ! 

Le  peuplier  jaime 

Grince  d'un  oiseau.  / 

L'eau  me  tient  humide. 
Le  ciel  est  tout  grand. 
Appuyons  sur  la  rame 
Et  regardons-nous. 

Sommes-nous  si  purs  ? 
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NOTES  ON  MODERN  GERMAN 
POETRY 

By  A.  W.  G.  Randail 


0 


in.  The  "  Jung-Wien  "  and  Prague  Groupt. 

F  other  members  of  the  so-called  "Jung-Wieo" 
group  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  very  much. 
Schnitzler,  although  a  literary  artist  of  tlie  fint 
rank,  is  not  a  poet  according  to  the  standard  assumed  in 
these  notes  ;  Hermann  Bahr  and  Beer-Hofmann  are 
drajuatists  rather  thaai  poets.  There  remain  then  the 
two  lyrical  poets,  Paul  Wertheimer  and  Felix  Bram. 
The  8rst  is  a  Jew,  Uke  Schnitzler.  He  has  pubMed  a 
good  deal  of  verse,  very  little  of  which,  however,  is  of  high 
quality.  It  is  too  artificial,  too  (mvragi  ;  it  carries  to 
an  extreme,  in  fact,  the  tendencies  present  in  Hugo  voi 
Hofmannsthal.  Felix  Braun  is  a  far  sincerer  futist. 
His  speciality  is  what  the  critics  have  labelled  Kanuriifri 
— chamber  lyrical  verse — a  name  which  might  equally 
well  be  givai  to  most  of  Hofmannsthai's  noik^  S^ 
Felix  BrMin  is  even  more  limited  ;  he  never  in  his  poems 
reaches  even  the  length  of  a  Puppenspiel  aiid  he  h»s  no 
dramatic  faculty.  §ojae  one — I  think  it  was  Bnist 
Lissaoer,  the  all-too-famous  writwr  of  the  "  Hymn  of 
Hate  " — onoe  compared  Braun 's  poems  with  Schub«rt8 
Senates.  The  comparison  is  apt,  for  in  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  there  any  passion,  wiy  great  emotioB- 
Felix  Braun  treats  of  such  subjects  as  parental  love 
Mid  the  pain  of  separation  with  a  tenderness  and  often 
with  a  melancholy  which  are  not  without  charm,  a» 
axe  almost  always  too  subjective.  The  poem  th»t  e"" 
tirely  represents  him  begins  thus  : 

The  world  for  me  is  ooTsied  with  anow 
And  my  honse  has  darkened  windows  ; 
In  my  aolitade 
I  write  perf  oroe  my  lettam  and  07  aong*  •  •  • 

The  difierenoe  between  the  "  Jung-Wien  "  andtk  I 
Prague  groups  is  not  one  of  style  ;  it  is,  so  to  spM*  ' 
political  dimirence.  The  members  of  the  firs*  gfoup 
happened  to  meet  in  Vienna ;  they  had,  of  oo«» 
certain  aims  in  common,  but  no  definite  prinoipw 
•ct ;  what  purely  literary  ideals,  for  example,  o«  » 
said  to  have  held  Hermann  Bahr  and  Hugo  ^0"  '""  I 
mannirfih>l  together  ?  General  aims,  one  of  *'|J™  '  , 
to  give  •OHM  sort  of  expression  to  tke  life  of  the    «»*^ 


{»dt,"  that  is,  Vienna — these  aims  and  one  or  two  minc», 
never  major,  literary  characteristics,  were  all  that  gave 
to  the  term  "  Jung- Wiener  "  prominence  and  a  meaning 
in  histories  of  literature.  Hermann  Bahr's  earlier  prose 
essaTB  make  all  this  quite  clear. 

The  Prague  Group,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  greater 
theoretical  coherence.  It  consists,  for  one  thing,  en- 
tirely of  poets,  all  of  whom  have  some  common  points  of 
style— strong  symbolist  influence,  lyrical,  as  opposed  to 
dramatic,  faculty,  mysticism,  and  a  good  deal  of  rhyHi- 
mical  skill.  These  things  are,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to 
the  Prague  poets,  as  will  be  seen  in  a  moment ;  but 
they  are  generally  characteristic  of  the  whole  group, 
not  of  individual  members,  as  is  t^e  case  wi^  the 
"Jung- Wieners." 

The  chief  poets  of  the  Prague  group  are  Hugo  Salus, 
Pr»M  Werfel,  Richard  Schaukal,  and  Rainer  Maria  Rilke 
The  first  may  be  compared  with  Paul  Wertheimer.  A 
characteristic  poem  is  "  Die  Stunden  "  (The  Honns) 
which  begins  : 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST  AS 

:rr::'.  A  YOUNG  MAN 

1  o.     .7.  -  !,..!    !BV  Jambs  JoYCB      '■•■'■ 


•,)i  ■ 


nv  1 —  „ .  „„^ 

And  slowly,  slowly  turn  in  row  on  row  ; 

They  stood  in  shadow  and,  as  if  it  wore  a  dream. 

They,  weary  gigten,  aoaroely  seemed  to  mow. 

Jranz  Werfel  is  a  poet  of  quite  another  quality.  He 
was  bom  m  1890  at  Prague.  When  only  twenty-one 
he  attracted  great  attention  by  his  volume  entitled 
"D«  Weltfreund  "  (The  Worldling)  and  two  years  later 
he  considerably  fulfilled  the  promise  of  this  book  by  the 
TOlmne  "  Wir  Sind  "  (We  are).  It  is  to  this  swsond 
volume  that  the  critics  point  when  caUed  upon  to 
jnstify  then-  confidence  in  Werfel's  future.  And  if  vigour 
healthiness,  and  joy  in  life  were  aU  that  one  needi^  U> 
become  a  great  poet,  there  lb  no  doubt  that  Werfel  has 
already  attamed  that  eminence.  He  is  largely  under  the 
mflnenoe  of  Whitman,  philosophicaUy  and  technically  • 
his  most  representative  poem  is  "  Ein  Lebenslied  "  (A 
Song  of  Life)  in  which  he  celebrates  "  will,  action,  and  a 
hfe  conscious  of  the  earth."  That  sort  of  thing  is 
perha,ps  a  relief  after  the  artificial  and  insipid  melancholy 
of  Salus,  but  until  Werfel  ha*  shown  that  his  technique 
1  ^nse  of  form  can  equal  his  vigour  of  sentiment  no 
one  will  be  mclmed  to  rank  him  with  the  immortals 

Kichard  Schaukal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  verBe- 
«aftanan  of  undoubted  ability.  His  models  are  AMred 
ae  Musset  and  Jos6  Maria  de  Her^a.     In  his  eariv 

Sd  hYjTf  *  '^^^*°*'  *  '^^"'ly  ^'"""K  poets  or,  as  to 
^himself  a  Stimmungsakrobat."  There  was  ««o 
auobartificial  melanoho  y.  self-pity,  too  much  "  pathetic 

m™^:  B  **,,*.  q«®»*«>Ji  «•  te  asks  at  the  end  of  his 
poem    Koooco     is  typical  of  his  eariy  work  : 

Who  will  open  to  me  the  bolted  doors 

A/"     ''*"*  *°  *^*  wurid  of  pal*  1 

Of  madrigals  and  mMisanoe*  ? 


His  latej 


E™^""  ?2*°"'  t«!^^er,  are  not  mere  "mood-acro- 
_  ™    ,    tney  are,  m  manv  instance,  vnrv  f?n»  i™;„„i 


hfttiiw"-  %v.  —  — "~.^,  ~D  xiui/  mtuB  mooa-aoro- 
i»rf!L '         y  *'*'  ™  ™*^y  mstanoe,  very  fine  lyrical 

ttll  ?^™*''  ^^-  I*  "•  ^  ^«rt,  whin 
^ukal  writes  songs,  when  he  has  the  opportiiiity  to 
gay  his  really  exoeUent  technique,  thi  he  Ht  wS 
tod  ho  •  f.?^°?*  effective  when  he  is  most  "  liedhaft." 
volmn!  "m  .V"  ^  '***^  P"«°«'  particularly  in  the 
S12  w"'  ^^'^  "  <^«^  ^«^)  ^''^  «*«  puhlistod 
Mlleotion :  "  l»eginning  of  a  song  from  tfaat 

In  the  giaai  I  He  full  length 

And  look  into  the  blue ; 

I  see  clouds  wander,  windohaMd  oloudt, 

nut  I  think  of  nothing  at  all, 

I  only  look  .  .  . 

^ow  far  awaj  is  tke  time 

When  my  mind  had  pMoe. 

^*"Slte\^,f'^-^'  T*f*^  and  tavnslaf*.  vwiouB 
B«jWim    ■  'r,-n*  ^  °^^^  admiratipn  is  leamyed  foe 

C     ^anaRilke  the  foremost  member  of  the  Plt»m» 
L^.°°"«***  "»«  °"«*  noteworthy  of  modem 
j^>anpoeto.    But  Bilke  must  be  left  for  a  8i,plMte 


i">-;   I  GRAFTER  Y  (continued)      ■ 

THE  rain  fell  faster.  When  they  passed  through 
the  passage  beside  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
they  found  many  students  sheltering  under 
the  aroade  of  the  library.  Cmdy,  leaning  against  a 
pillar,  was  picking  his  teeth  with  a  sharpened  mateh, 
Iistenmg  to  some  companions.  Some  girls  stood  near 
the  entrance  door.     Lynch  whispered  to  Stephen  • 

— Your  beloved  is  here. — 

Stephen  took  his  place  silently  on  the  step  below  the 
group  of  studentB,  heedless  of  the  rain  which  fell  fast, 
turnmg  his  eyes  towards  her  from  time  to  time.  She 
too  stood  sUently  among  her  companions.  She  has  no 
pnest  to  flirt  with,  he  thought  with  conscious  bitterness, 
reinembermg  how  he  had  seen  her  last.  Lynch  was 
right.  His  mind  emptied  of  theory  and  courage 
lapsed  back  into  a  listless  peace. 

He  heard  the  students  talking  among  themselves. 
They  spoke  of  two  friends  who  had  passed  the  final 
medical  examination,  of  the  chances  of  getting  places 
on  ocean  liners,  of  poor  and  rich  practices. 

—That's  all  a  bubble.  An  Irish  country  practice  is 
ofiijticr."^^ 

— Hynes  was  two  years  in  Liverpool  and  he  says  the 
same.  A  frightful  hole  he  said  it  was.  Nothing  but 
midwifery  cases. — 

—Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  better  to  have  a  job  here 
in  the  oounlary  than  in  a  rich  city  like  that  ?  I  know  a 
fellow  .  .  . — 

— ^Hynes  has  no  brains.  He  got  through  by  stewing, 
pure  stewing. — 

-Don't  mind  him.    There's  plenty  of  money  to  be 

nuMie  in  a  big  oommeroial  city. 

— Depends  on  the  practice. — 

— Ego  credo  ut  vita  pauperutn  eat  simpliciter  airox, 
aimfiieiter  aanguinariua  atrox,  in  Liverpoolio. — 

Their  voices  reached  his  ears  as  if,  from  a  distance, 
in  interrupted  pulsation.  She  was  preparing  to  go 
away  with  her  companions. 

The  quick  light  shower  had  drawn  off,  tarrying  in 
clusters  of  diamonds  among  the  shrubs  of  the  quadrangle 
where  an  exhalation  was  breathed  forth  by  the  blackened 
earth.  Their  trim  boots  prattled  as  they  stood  on  the 
stops  of  the  colonnade,  talking  quietly  and  gaily, 
glancing  at  the  clouds,  holding  their  umbrella*,  at 
mmning  Angles  against  the  few  last  rainAwps,  dosir 
them  again,  holding  their  skirte  demurely. 

And  if  he  had  judged  her  harshly  ?  If  her  life  were  a 
simple  rosary  of  hours,  her  life  simple  and  strange  as  a 
bird's  life,  gay  in  the  morning,  restless  all  day,  tired 
at  sundowiii  Har  heart  simple  and  wilful  as  a  birtl's 
heart?     .,..-, 

•  »  ♦  • 
TowBuds  dawn  he  awoke.  O  what  sweet  music  ! 
Hi«  soul  was  all  dewy  wet.  Over  his  limbs  in  sleep, 
pale  cool  waves  of  light  had  passed.  He  lay  still,  as  if 
his  soul  lay  amid  cool  waters,  conscious  of  faint  sweet 
mataa.  His  mind  was  walking  slowly  to  a  tremulous 
morning  knowledge,  a  morning  inspiration.  A  spirit 
filled  him,  pure  as  the  purest  water,  sweet  as  dew, 
moving  as  music.  But  how  faintly  it  was  inbreathed, 
how  paasionleesiy,  as  if  the  seraphim  themselves  were 
breathing  upon  him  !  His  soul  was  waking  slowly, 
fearing  to  awake  wholly.  It  was  that  windleae  hour  of 
dawn  when  madneaa  wokea  and  strange  plants  open  to 
the  light,  and  the  mo*b  flias  forth  silently. 

An  enchantment  of  the  heart  I  The  night  had  been 
enohanted.  In  dream  or  vision  he  had  known  the 
a««ta^  ai  seimphio  life.  Was  it  an  instant  of  enchant- 
ment ofoly,  or  long  hours  and  years  and  ages  ? 

The  instant  of  iaapiratMn  seemed  now  to  be  refleeted 
fmm  all  aida*  U  oaoa  fnom  a  multitude  of  cloudy  oir- 
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cumstances  of  what  had  happened  or  of  what  miffht 
have  happened.  The  instant  flashed  forth  like  a  pomt 
of  light  and  now  from  cloud  oa  cloud  of  vague  circum- 
stance confused  form  was  veiling  softly  its  afterglow 
O  !  In  the  virgin  womb  of  the  imagination  the  word 
was  made  flesh.  Gabriel  the  seraph  had  come  to  the 
virgin  s  chamber.  An  afterglow  deepened  within  his 
spmt,  whence  the  white  flame  had  passed,  deepening  to 
a  rose  and  ardent  light.  That  rose  and  ardent &ht  waa 
her  strange  wilful  heart,  strange  that  no  man  had  kniown 
or  would  know,  wilful  from  before  the  beginning  of  the 
world  :  and  lured  by  that  ardent  rose-like  glow  the 
cbom  of  the  seraphim  were  faUing  from  heaven. 

Are  you  not  weary  of  ardent  ways. 

Lure  of  the  fallen  aerapkim  ? 

Tell  no  more  of  enelumted  days. 
The  verses  passed  from  his  mind  to  his  lips  and 
murmurmg  them  over,  he  felt  the  rhythmic  movement 
ot  a  vilJanelle  pass  through  them.  The  roseUke  glow 
sent  forth  its  rays  of  rhyme  ;  ways,  days,  blaae,  praise, 
raise.  Its  rays  burned  up  the  world,  consumed  the 
hearts  of  men  and  angels  :  the  rays  from  the  rose  that 
was  her  wilful  heart. 
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Your  eyes  have  aet  man'a  heart  ablaze 
And  you  have  had  your  will  of  him. 
Are  you  not  weary  of  ardent  waya  ? 
And  then  ?     The  rhythm  died  away,  ceased,  began 

agam  to  move  and  beat.     And  then  ?     Smoke,  incense 

ascendmg  from  the  altar  of  the  world. 

Above  the  flame  the  amoke  of  praiae 
Cfoea  up  from  ocean  rim  to  rim 
Tell  no  more  of  encharUed  day  a. 


the  house  where  young  men  are  called  by  their  Ohw-i 
names  a  little  too  soon.  "T^nHrtiti, 

At  certain  instants  her  eyes  seemed  about  tn  f.,^ 
him,  but  he  had  waited  in  vain.  She  nasJrf  ^ 
dancmg  lightly  across  his  memory  as  she  had^„  .l ! 
night  at  the  carnival  baU,  her  white  dr«ss  a  Xx^m^ 
a  white  spray  nodding  in  her  hair.  She  danced  S' 
m  the  round.  She  was  dancing  towards  hlTanf  ^^ 
she  came,  her  eyes  were  a  little  averted  and  afai!! 
glow  was  on  her  cheek.     At  the  pause  in  the  ohaiT! 

— You  are  a  great  stranger  now. — 

— Yes.     I  was  bom  to  be  a  monk. — 

— I  am  afraid  you  are  a  heretic. — 

— Are  you  much  afraid  ? — 

For  Miswer  she  had  danced  away  from  alone  the 
Cham  of  hands,  dancing  lightly  and  discreetly,  dvT 
herself  to  none.     The  white  spray  nodded  to  her  daS 

her  ohiT  ^^  '°  ^  *^^  ^''"^  "^^  '^••P*  ™ 

A  monk  !  His  own  image  started  forth  a  profaner 
of  the  cloister,  a  heretic  Franciscan,  willing  and  willinir 
not  to  serve,  spinning  like  Gherardino  da  Borao  Sm 
Donnmo,  a  lithe  web  of  sophistry  and  whispering  in  her 
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Smoke  went  up  from  the  whole  earth,  from  the 
vapoury  oceans,  smoke  of  her  praise.  The  earth  was 
like  a  swmg^g  swaying  censer,  a  baU  of  incense,  an 
ehpsoidal  ball.  The  rhythm  died  out  at  once  ;  theory 
of  his  heart  was  broken.  His  lips  began  to  murmur  the 
farst  verses  over  and  over ;  then  went  on  stumblinir 
through  half  verses,  stammering  and  baffled;  thra 
stopped.     The  heart's  cry  was  broken 

The  veUed  windless  hour  had  passed,  and  behind  the 
panes  of  the  naked  window  the  morning  light  waa 
gathermg.  A  beU  beat  faintly  very  far  awiy  A  bird 
twittered  ;  two  birds,  three.  The  beU  and  the  bird 
ceased  :  and  the  dull  white  light  spread  itself  east  and 
hSt  *""'*""*  ^^^  '^°'^^'  covering  the  roselight  in  his 

Fearing  to  lose  all,  he  raised  himself  suddenly  on  his 

nn^IT  .°  l^^  *'"■,  P^P*"  "^^  I*"""-  There  wa/ neither 
on  the  table  ;  only  tlie  soup-plate  he  had  eaten  the  rice 
from  for  supper  and  the  candlestkk  with  its  tendrils  of 
taUow  and  its  paper  socket,  singed  by  the  la«t  flaane. 
Me  stretched  his  arm  wearily  towards  the  foot  of  the 
bed  p)pmg  with  his  hand  in  the  pockets  of  the  coat 

a  ot^J^  u  ^S  ^^"  ^°«°<i  *  P«°«"  a»»d  then 
acigarette  packet.  He  lay  back  and,  tearing  open  the 
packet,  placed  the  last  cigarette  on  the  wiiTdow-led^ 
aad  began  to  write  out  the  stanzas  of  the  villaneUeT 
smaU  neat  letters  on  the  rough  cardboard  surface 

Havmg  written  them  out  Le  lay  back  on  the  lumpy 
pdlow,  murmurmg  them  again.    The  lumps  of  knS 

Wted  ^rsehair  m  the  sofa  of  her  parlour  on  whi^  he 
used  to  sit,  smihng  or  serious,  asking  himself  why  he 
^  ^^l  df  pleased  with  her  and  with  himLScon^ 
founded  by  the  print  of  the  Sacred  HeartXveX 
IS^^Th^/J^**^^      He  saw  her  approach  Eii  a 

S;„  k  J^  ^Z  '"T*"  '•^*"»«  »t  tl>e  old  piano, 
stnkmg  ohwdB  softly  from  its^kled  keys  and 
smging,  amid  the  talk  which  had  riseS^  in  th^'ro^ 
to  lier  who  leaned  beside  the  mantelpiece  a  chdntv 
^  «^t^  ^^h^i^  a  sad  ^^Li^Z 
depart,  the  victory  ckuit  of  Agineourt.  the  ha^y  ^ 

quamt  old  soBjii  kwl  aadM  Md  he  heard  unin  «hl 


No,  it  was  not  his  image.  It  waa  like  the  imam  of 
the  young  pnest  in  whose  company  he  had  sew  her 
last,  lookmg  at  him  out  of  dove's  eyes,  toying  With  the 
pages  of  her  Irish  phrase-book. 

Yes,  yes,  the  ladies  are  coming  round  to  us  I  cm 
see  It  every  day.  The  ladies  are  with  us.  The  best 
helpers  the  language  has. — 

— And  the  church.  Father  Moran  ? — 
—The  church  too.  Coming  round  too.  The  work  ie 
gomg  ahead  there  too.  Don't  fret  about  the  church.- 
Bah  !  he  had  done  well  to  leave  the  room  in  disdun. 
He  had  done  well  not  to  salute  her  on  the  steps  of  the 
library.  He  had  done  well  to  leave  her  to  flirt  with 
her  pnest,  to  toy  with  a  church  which  was  the  scuUery- 
maid  of  Christendom. 

Rude  brutal  anger  routed  the  last  lingering  instant  of 
ecstasy  from  his  soul.  It  broke  up  violently  her  fair 
image  and  flung  the  fragments  on  all  sides.  On  all 
sides  distorted  reflections  of  her  image  started  horn  his 
memory  :  the  flower  girl  in  the  ragged  dress  with  damp 
coarse  hair  and  a  hoyden's  face  who  had  called  herself 
tus  own  gu-1  and  begged  his  handsel,  the  kitehen-^  in 
the  next  house  who  sang  over  the  clatter  of  her  plates, 
with  the  drawl  of  a  country  singer,  the  first  ban  d 
By  Killamey'a  Lakea  and  Fella,  a  girl  who  had  lau^ 
gaily  to  see  him  stumble  when  the  iron  grating  in  the 
footpath  near  Cork  Hill  had  cai^t  the  broken  sole  of 
his  shoe,  a  girl  he  had  glanced  at,  attracted  by  her 
MiftU  Pipe  mouth,  a»  she  paaaed  out  of  Jacob's  Bwraitr 
Factory,  who  had  cried  to  him  over  her  shoulder : 

— Do  you  like  what  you  saw  of  me,  straight  hair  and 
curly  eyebrows  ? — 

And  yet  he  felt  that,  however  he  might  revile  and 
mock  her  image,  his  anger  wa«  also  a  form  of  homage- 
He  had  left  the  claas-room  in  disdain  that  was  not 
wholly  sincere,  feeling  that  perhaps  the  secret  of  her 
race  lay  behind  those  dark  eyes  upon  which  her  Km 
lashes  flung  a  quick  shadow.  He  had  told  hin«B 
bitterly  as  he  walked  through  the  streets  that  she  was 
a  figure  of  the  womanhood  of  her  country,  a  batlike 
soul  waking  to  the  consciousness  of  itself  in  darkneM 
and  secrecy  and  loneliness,  tanking  awhile,  lovieta* 
and  sinless,  with  her  mild  lover  and  leaving  him  to 
whispr  of  innocent  transgressions  in  the  latticed  ear  of 
a  priest.  His  anger  against  her  found  vent  in  ooane 
railing  at  her  paramour,  whose  name  and  voioe  and 
features  oflfended  his  baffled  pride  :  a  priested  peasant, 
with  a»J>rother  a  policeman  in  Dublin  and  a  brother » 
potboy   in    Athenry.     To   him    she   would  unveil  her 

soul's   Shv   nnknHnnaa     f^   nno   n,).^   nro.   K.if.  anhnoled  m 
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soul's  shy  nakedness,  to  one  who  was  but  schooled  - 
the  discharging  of  a  formal  rite  rather  than  to  him.  « 
priest  of  the  eternal  imagination,  transmuting  the  d«uy 
bread  of  ezoerience  into  the  radiiuit  body  of  ever-liwng 
life. 
The  zadiant  image  of  the  eUoharist  united  again  in  ao 


instant  his  bitter  and  despairing  thoughte,  their  cries 
arismg  unbroken  m  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving. 

Our  broken  cries  and  mournful  lays 
Rise  in  one  eucharistic  hymn 

Are  you  not  weary  of  ardent  toaya  ? 

While  aacrificing  hands  upraise 
The  chalice  flouring  to  the  brim 

Tell  no  more  of  enchanted  days. 

He  spoke  the  verses  aloud  from  the  first  lines  till  the 
music  and  rhythm  sufiEused  his  mind,  tuminc  it  to 
quiet  indulgence  ;  then  copied  them  painfully  to  feel 
them  the  better  by  seeing  them  ;   then  lay  back  on  his 

bolster. 

The  full  morning  light  had  come:  No  sound  was  to 
be  heard  :  but  he  knew  that  all  around  him  life  was 
about  to  awaken  in  common  noises,  hoarse  voices 
sleepy  prayers.  Shrinking  from  that  life  he  turned 
towards  the  wall,  making  a  cowl  of  the  blanket  and 
stamg  at  the  great  overblown  scariet  flowers  of  the 
tattered  waU-paper.  He  tried  to  warm  his  perishing 
joy  in  theu-  scarlet  glow,  imagining  a  rosewVy  from 
where  he  ay  upwards  to  heaven  all  strewn  with  scariet 
flowers.  Weary!  Weary!  He  too  was  weary  of 
ardent  ways.  •' 

A  gradual  warmth,  a  languorous  weariness  passed 
over  him,  descendmg  along  his  spine  from  his  closely 
oowled  head.  He  felt  it  descend  and,  seeing  himseTas 
he  V  smiled.     Soon  he  would  sleep.  8  mmselt  as 

J'v       Y'i*^°  "u"^  *°^  ^^'^  *«»*«  '^fter  ten  years. 

^liht  tf' ■^'"^"'^  ^P'^^y*  °*  '>«'■  ^^^  breath 
^the  night  air,  tapping  her  foot  upon  the  glassy 
wad.  It  wa«  the  last  tram  ;  the  lank  brown  horses 
Uw  ,    and  shook  their  bells  to  the  cle^^iriit  L 

WntT"  ^t  '""'^'''^'  **^l^«d  ^th  the  Trivet 
SyS"^  ?^^'°  the  green  light  of  the  lamp 
Kn?h«  1  *h«  «t«P«  of  the  tram,  he  on  the  uppe?, 
SCthSr',;  Sbe  came  up  to  his  step  many  ti^es 
Between  their  phrases  and  went  down  again,  and  once 
IT  '^'"'^ed  beside  him,  forgettin|  to  go  do^ 
and  then  went  down.     Let  be  !     iJt  be  -  *  ' 

If  trin?^  ^'T  '^•'*  ^^""^  *»*  °l»ildr«n  to  his  folly. 
i^^m^Z^U?"^-  They  would  be  read  out  Jt 
HHrotlZ  *h«  *»PP"'g  of  egg-«hell8.  Folly  indeed  ! 
fromZh    ...'^*"^'^^"8**  *"d  t'y  to  wrost  the  page 

i  Z'  ^^"K  ^'^  ^°"y-  ^^™  «  be  sent  her  the 
KulS  noT    '^  "°*  ^''^  **'"'"  *«  °*»»«^-    No,  no 

-*ttn~f^*^.^..^-r««^'^^  A»enBe 
f  imooen^n  ^  '"•"'^^  h™  almost  to  pity  her,  an 

Sowlel^^Vrfj:  ^der^tood  till  heU  com'e  t!! 

'l^S)^^  n%      '^  **^"8*^  «'"•  »«  innocence  which 

Wthe  str,i  understood  while  she  was  innocent  or 
1  '^nXhT^%i'^'J"''T  ""^  h«r  natur*  had  first 
'  «1^8M  h«l  wh  i?  If  ^  ^^'  ^"^  ^^  *^«»°  to  live 
I  «»»P«^on  in  r  ^  ^.^  ^*  """^^  -■  *«"*  a  tender 

NoVTnH  I.  *^  h^**^  "^  be  remembered  her  frail 

I  '^ofwt aXo5""''^'*  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^  *^«  ^^ 

'  *'««'  had^shl^'ii^  Pf?*^  ^""  «««tasy  to  languor 
^*»^  oflnitftn^Tj    ^'^'j'  ^-  ^  the  mysterious 
Ch    ^''^^'   '^"^  ^^  ^"'  »t  th<ie  same 
nacl    been    conscious    of    his    homage?     6 
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Are  you  not  weary  of  ardent  toaya, 
Lure  of  the  fallen  aeraphim  ? 
Tell  no  more  of  enchanted  days. 

Your  eyes  have  aet  man's  heart  ablaze 
And  you  have  had  your  will  of  him. 
Are  you  not  weary  of  ardent  ways  1 

Above  the  flame  the  smoke  of  praiae 
Goes  up  from  ocean  rim  to  rim. 
TM  no  more  of  enchanted  days. 

(hir  broken  cries  and  mournful  lays 
Rise  in  one  eucharistic  hymn. 
Are  you  not  weary  of  ardent  waya  ? 

While  sacrificing  hands  upraiae 
The  chalice  flowittg  to  the  brim. 
Tell  no  more  of  enchanted  days. 

And  still  you  hold  our  longing  gaze 
With  languorous  look  artd  lavish  limb  I 
Are  you  not  weary  of  ardent  waya  ? 
Tell  no  more  of  enchanted  days. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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"^tbe. 

'«lfilftTn^hl''ri^"'l'.'^  '^'^  ^  ««"'  »«d  fired  and 

i  **'anj!fromTi        y-.  Conscious  of  his  desire  she  was 

"»  4^Zrh.^'^  ^'r P'  **^«  <«mptK«88  of  his  viUaneJIe 

^  "^  e;,^''^*"'^  ^th  *  look  of  languor,  were  opening 

h>  odoroua  fL"i*^.^T  l'^^'^^  ^  ^'  "^iant, 
>8  oird  »  ^^li*?*?''™*^'  enfolded  him  like  a 
f^dS'a  nu"^^,'*^"''^  ^**«'  '^'th  a  liquid 
^»*  in  epaceM  'i^  of  vajtour  or  like  watere  cii«um- 

I  °f  mystery,  flowed  forth  over  his  bnun. 


IN  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  expected  of  a  poet 
that  he  should  instruct  as  well  as  interest ;  traoM 

nm»f       *u        .     ^  °*   ™™*^    *"   noticeable    in    much 
nineteenth-century  poetry,  and  they  are  still  present  in 
our  academic,  correct,  sound,  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  It,  criticism.     The  ordinary  reviewer's  preoccupa- 
tion with  a  poet's  "  message  "  is  another  eighteenth- 
century  relic.     The  poets  of  the  nineteenth  ^ntury- 
and,  md^d    of  many  other  centurietK-who  have  most 
mtluenced  the  younger  generation  departed  from  this 
me.     ihey  did  not  presume  to  instruct  nor  consciously 
t»     elevate     their  audienoe,  but  were  content  to  rend^ 
life  as  they  saw  it,  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
jud^ent,  txeating  him  as  a  reasonable  equal,  not  as  a 
child  or  an  mfenor,  to  be  impressed  by  recondite  know- 
ledge,  by  bombastic  language  and  high-falutin'  senti- 
ments     i?rom  a  passion  for  general  ideas  we  have  been 
converted  to  a  passion  for  diverse  personalities  :    we 
easily  grow  weary  of  generalities,  but  there  can  never 
De  m   the  worid  too  many  curious  or  interesting  or 
^^uJ'   P^'^nalities.     We   have   come   to   refuse   to 
"^^^^.  *"   ™"'«'l««   superiority  to   the   writera   af_ 

clasOTC      periods,  the  Attic  tragedians,  the  Augustan 
poets,  the  authors  of  le  grand  aiecle,  and  the  Elizabethans  ■ 
we  do  not,  mdeed,  deny  their  genius,  but  a  modem' 
who  reads  poetry  for  love  of  it  and  not  from  a  sense  of 
duty  nor  from  compulsion,  tends  to  widen  very  greatly 
the  scope  of  his  reading,  to  forgive  vast  quaitSes  of 
so-caUed      fault*      m  poetry  provided  thirt  the  words 
give  him  the  sensation  of  being  in  contact  with  s  new, 
unique  persona  ity.     Such  an  attitude  may  or  may  not 
be      decadent  "-it  is  probable  that  it  hii  nothiiw  to 
do  with  deoadence-but  for  better  or  for  woiw  it  has 
become  the  attitude  of  a  large  and  active  part  of  the 
modem  mtelleotual  world. 

We  do  not  nowadays  expect  a  poet  to  profess  pious 
and  pwbably  hypocritical  sentiment*;  to  paHer  raison 
et   vertu  is    now   as    affected    as    to    purler  Buphuea ; 
we  immediately  suspect  that  the  poet  who  profeaaea  so 
great  virtue,  or  so  profound  sympathy,  or  so  altrniatio 
an  mtorest  m  humanity,  is  recording  what  he  ought  to 
be  rather  than  what  he  is.     It  may  be  the  scientific  spirit, 
rt  may  be  the  devil,  it  may  be  from  ennui,  it  may  be 
from  a  healthy  mterest,  but  it  is  true  that  we  are  now 
pnmanly  interested  in  the  poet's  peraonality  whether 
he  reveal  it  consciously  or  unconsciously.     Whenever 
I  read  Raome  or  Virgil  I  find  that  to  keep  up  my  interest 
I  have  to  tel    myself  what  wonderful  men  they  were 
that  they  really  existed,  that  they  ate  and  dnmk  aod 
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fell  in  love  and  committed  follies  and  eccentricities  and 
generosities  like  any  other  human  being.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  I  read  CatuUus  or  some  m<^em  Frenchman 
I  find  my  interest  in  their  world  so  intense  that  I  do 
not  need  to  use  any  ttrtifice  to  re-kindle  my  interest. 

The  limited  faculties  of  each  one  of  us  give  us  one 
world  and  only  one,  but  every  artist  has  fixed  for  us 
his  world,  and  vicariously  we  can  re-live  his  most 
poignant  moments,  we  can  increase  our  sensations,  our 
existences.  How  curiously  monotonotis,  even  to  the 
most  sensitive  and  most  imaginative  nature,  must  life 
have  been  before  the  arts  were  devised  to  admit  us  into 
the  different  worlds  perceived  by  the  greatest  of  ovu" 
fellows. 

Amy  Lowell  is  a  modem  poet.  She  does  not  exhort 
her  readers  to  virtue  or  commercial  honesty,  she  does 
not  advise  them  how  they  may  get  to  heaven  or  cure 
their  chilblains  ;  she  does  not  even  bid  them  use  Gillette 
Safety  Razors.  She  does  none  of  these  things  ;  she 
simply  records,  "  presents  "  as  accurately  and  as  pre- 
cisely as  she  knows  how,  the  most  interesting  moods,  the 
most  emotional  moments,  the  most  poignant  observa- 
tions of  her  life,  and  in  doing  so  she  unconsciously  records 
for  us  her  world,  etches  for  us  her  personality. 

Here  I  will  pause  for  a  moment  and  emit  the  following 
statement  :  That  what  I  have  said  above  explains  why 
buying  modem  poetry,  even  of  a  reaaonably  good  kind, 
is  such  a  hazardous  speculation.  It  is  curious,  but  the 
dullest  and  commonest  sort  of  people  seem  to  thing 
they  are  divinely  constituted  to  increase  our  collection  of 
fascinating  personalities.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
poetaster  has  the  soul  of  a  grocer  or,  what  is  worse,  the 
soul  of  a  pedagogue  or  parson.  You  can  be  quite  certain 
that  90  per  cent,  of  these  gentry  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  if  their  view  of  life,  their  experiences 
are  any  different  from  anybody  else's,  or  to  fit  themselves 
to  exjM-ess  what  individuality  they  may  possess  in  any 
particularly  efficient  manner. 

Happily  this  remaxk  concerns  the  subject  of  these 
observations  only  in  that  it  does  not  apply  to  her. 

Amy  Lowell,  then,  is  a  modem  poet,  a  poet  of  per- 
sonality, a  poet  recording  moods,  not  maxims  ;  impres- 
siiMis,  not  philosophies.  And  to  understand  her  properly 
you  must  live  for  a  little  time  in  luxurious  or  at  least 
pleasant  surroundings.  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to 
imply  that  Miss  Lowell  makes  a  parade  of  opulence,  but 
the  setting — unconscious,  unavowed — of  nearly  all  her 
poems  is  opulent.  I  recently  re-read  Amy  LoweU's 
poems  in  a  silent  country  house,  looking  over  wide 
stretches  of  fertile  Kentish  land  and  surrounded  by  a 
brilliantly  coloured  sea  of  large  poppies,  scented  lupins, 
carnations,  roses,  foxgloves,  and  many  other  flowers. 
There  was  a  murmur  of  bees  ;  from  time  to  time  one 
would  pass  over  my  head  with  a  loud  hum  which  died 
-away  rapidly  into  the  general  mnrmnr.    There  waa  a 
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light  breeze,  and  blue  sky  ;  and  there  were  many  mingled 
scents.     I  said  to  myself  that  I  understood  Amy  Lowell's 
poetry  completely  for  the  first  time. 
Let  me  quote  : 

The  day  i»  4re»h-wiwhed  and  fair,  and  there  is  a  smell  of  toUni 
and  narcissus  in  the  air. 

The  sonsliine  pours  in  at  the  bath-room  window  and  bores  through 
the  water  in  the  bath-tub  in  lathes  and  planes  of  greenish-white. 
I^Ieares  the  water  into  flaws  Uie  a  jewd,  and  oraoks  it  to  bright 

"Tittle  spots  of  sunshine  lie  on  the  sar&ce  of  the  water  and  daooe. 
dMoe  and  their  reaections  wobble  delioionsly  over  the  ceiling  ■  a 
stir  of  mv  finger  sets  them  whirring,  reeling.  I  move  a  foot  a^  the 
plMW  of  light  m  the  water  jar.  I  lie  back  and  laugh,  and  tot  the 
green-white  water,  the  sun-flawed  beryl  water,  flow  over  me.  The 
day  1.  abnost  too  hci^t  to  bear,  the  green  water  covets  me  fi»m  the 
too  bright  day.  I  wiU  he  here  awhile  and  play  with  the  water  and 
the  BBB  spots. 

The  afy  is  blue  and  high.  A  crow  flaps  by  the  window  and  then 
w  a  whin  of  tulips  and  nacciaaus  in  the  ur. 

And  this  : 

GMkikif  Im*  the  Months  of  stone  men 

1^  Vnad  at  ■•■»  nadnr  the  sky 

In  (raadte-Upp«l  basins, 

WhM*  ilia  dabble  their  feet 

Aad  nttls  to  a  {NHsing  wind. 

Tka  ntar  tti  tWfaidsa  with  its  mahing. 

In  th*  midat  o<  tte  ^niat  of  oloaa-oUppad  lawM. 


Damp  smell  the  ferns  in  tunnels  of  itons. 
Where  trickle  and  plash  the  fountains, 
Marble  fountains,  yellowed  with  much  water. 

Splashing  down  moss-tamished  steps 

It  falls,  the  water ; 

And  the  sir  is  throbbing  with  it ; 

With  its  gnrgling  and  running ; 

With  its  leaping  and  deep,  cool  murmnr. 
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Albert  Samain  was  a  great  poet ;  he  had  a  great  love  of 
pleasing,  graceful,  and  elegant  things.  But  his  lore 
was  a  starved,  exaggerated  sort  of  thwg,  self-conaoioB, 
nostalgic,  with  a  touch  of  teavado.  H^  Low^l  |i«  i 
love  of  pleading,  graceful,  and  elegant  things;  b«t  in 
her  it  is  natural,  a_  consciousless  expression  of  raality  - 
she  never  would  write  "  Luxure  "  or  "  Ol^opatre."  i 
do  not  compare  the  two  poets  ;  I  want  only  to  underike 
the  difference  between  two  psychologies. 

Miss  Lowell  is  a  poet  of  appearances.  I  do  not  amu 
that  she  is  riiallow  or  unemotional' or  uni«fleotive.  She 
is  the  antithesis  of  these  things.  But  she  has  realised 
that,  for  example,  her  moral  reflections  on  a  bath-tnb 
are  far  less  likely  to  be  original  and  interesting  thai 
her  particular,  unique  perceptions  of  a  bath-t<^  on  t 
&ie,  windy  morning.  Such  a  poem  increases  one'j 
interest  in  an  ordinary  phenomenon  ;  it  is  really  and 
truly  "  a  stripping  of  the  veil  of  familiarity  from  oonuwHi 
things  "  ;  and  m  the  case  of  a  bath,  if  one  is  a  oieanlj 
person,  it  is  a  permanent  asset  to  one's  daily  pleamin. 
You  may  think  that  this  is  all  rot,  but  if  you  really  abnvb 
that  presentation  of  a  bath-tub  you  may  unc(MuoioB>l; 
think  of  it  during  your  own  five  minutes  of  frantic 
ablutions.  Did  anyone  ever  imconsciously  think  of 
Gray's  "  Elegy  "  when  entering  a  graveyard  ?  I  know 
I  never  did.  And  I  do  mot  l^lieve  that  Gray's  poen 
ever  increased  anyone's  pleasure  in  graveyards,  or  say- 
one's  interest  in  graveyards.  As  to  the  respectin 
merits  of  bath-tubs  and  churchyards — for  there  m 
many  people  who  profess  ecstatic  admiration  for  the 
"  Elegy  "  who  will  deny  vehemently  one's  right  to  mab 
poems  about  bath-tubs- — I  may  point  out  that  one  takee 
a  bath  every  morning,  and  that  when  the  time  oomet 
to  take  a  deep  and  permanent  interest  in  churdiyaidt 
it  is  too  late  to  take  an  interest  in  anything. 

To  "  assign  an  author  his  definite  phuse  "  and  "to 
wait  upon  the  judgment  of  posterity "  are  hum 
pursuits  best  left  to  the  academic  gentlemen  who  an 
paid  for  their  fruitless  and  boring  remarks  on  otir  pe- 
decessors — even  as  their  successors  will  be  paid  te 
comment  fatuously  and  incorrectly  on  us.  When  a  poet 
has  written  his  poem,  has  lived  through  the  ptti 
pleasure  and  the  great  anguish  of  composition,  in  k 
or  should  be,  indifferent  to  its  fate.  To  occupy  ten  Hnee 
or  ten  pages  in  a  text-book,  written  for  the  confnsion  and 
exasperation  of  the  young,  is  an  unattractive  leeoiii" 
p«ise  ;  and  to  write  for  money  is  a  burden  and  a  mort' 
gaging  of  liberty.  A  book  of  poems — if  it  is  interestii* 
which  is  piirely  a  matter  of  personal  preference-* 
simply  the  best  of  a  good  fellow's  life  set  down  pern* 
nently  for  the  plea«ure  of  other  good  fellows.  ^ 
Lowell  is  a  good  fellow  and  quite  a  number  of  poP 
like  to  read  her  poems.  I  like  to  read  her  po«* 
Whether  the  scholastic  authorities  of  Cambridge  m 
Columbia  Universities,  the  civic  and  legal  anthcnW' 
of  New  York,  BerUn  and  London,  consider  them  wow 
of  praise  and  fitted  to  instruct  the  yoimg,  to  reforiB  t*  I 
criminal  or  to  elevate  the  suburbs,  is,  I  venture  to  sajp  I 
a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  the  author  and  w  I 
her  present  OTitio. 

One  more  poem,  to  the  confusion  of  doctrinaiiw- 

When  night  drifts  along  the  streets  of  the  0H7, 

And  Hftai  down  hatwean  the  nnersn  roofs, 

Ny  aind  bagina  to  peak  and  peer. 

It  playa  at  ball  in  old.  blue  Cniaeae  gaideoa. 

Ana  ahakas  monght  dioe-onps  in  Pwa  temples, 

Amid  the  htohan  Anting*  of  wiiits  pOlan. 

Ilk  dMtoia  with  purple  and  TsOlnr  oniaaaas  in  it*  batf, 

And  it*  laat  ahina  as  thay  InMar  owar  dtaaohed  gmMM 

How  li^it  and  laughing  my  mind  is,  _j|_^ 

When  m  the  good  folk  have  put  out  their  bedroom  <i*>*^ 

AndthaoUgrfiaWm 

||^Tf^4«n  AU)n«**' 
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ASTIJANGE  observation  is  that  Goethe's  prophecy 
(expressed  to  Eckermann)  that  "  national  literature 
has   no   great  signification   to-day;  the  time  for 
iiniveisal  literature  haviM  come,  and  to  hasten  which 
eacli  must  contribute  hiai  efforts,"  has,  in  spite  of  humani- 
tarian,    international,     "  European "     (the      German 
Nietzsche's  tenn),  and  other  such  theories,  that  it  has 
in  spite  of  facilitated  locomotion  and  commimications 
found  only  inverted  application.     Society  has  lost  in 
cosmopolitanism  since  Goethe's  time,  and  though  we  now 
master  the   frontierless   air,  politically,  the   numerous 
frontiers  of  the  earth  receive   increasing  affirmation. 
Far  from  having  been  effaced  they  seem  to  multiply. 
The  bitterness  with  which  this  war  is  pursued  testifies 
to  the  national  consoiousnese  of  each  country  engaged 
in  it.    Never    before    was    this    sense    more    strongly 
developed,   and   men    have    never   fought   with    more 
vehemence  to  proclaim  and  defend  it.     Instead  of  the 
fusion  to  which  the  evolution  of  scientific  and  social 
conditions  would  seem  to  lead,  new  national  individu- 
alities (for  individualism  is  expressed  by  nations  as  well 
as  by  persons)  seem  to  branch  forth,  practical  parti- 
cularism constantly  gaining  ground   on   the   opposite 
aad  opposing    theoretical    tendency    of    universality. 
Within  four  centuries  a  completely  new  race  has  been 
fonned;     Japan's    recent    participation    in    Western 
erolution  has  been  its  saving  as  a  self-contained  nation  ; 
Poland  has,  with  increased  and  ever-increasing  vigour' 
manifested  its  national,  that  is,  its  "  particular  "  inte- 
grity since  its  political  division  ;    Belgian  literature  as 
such,  as  a  distinct  fruit  of  the  soil,  is  thirty-five  years 
old,  and  its  most  typical  exponent  ia  among  us  at  this 
hour. 

Goethe  said  :  "  The  day  of  universal  literature  has 
nowoome."  Yet  who  more  universal  than  the  Greeks  ? 
Are  Comeille  and  Racine  not  imiversal  ?  Was  the 
%li8h  Shakespeare,  for  whom  his  admiration  was 
boundless,  not  universal  ?     Was  he  not  himself  ? 

The  attribution  of  national  characteristics  to  art  is  a 
nsky  proceeding  and  needs — exactly  as  does  that  of 
mivOTsal  qualities—  the  clearest  thought  and  expression 
out  how  can  it  be  avoided,  and  why  should  it  be  » 
fundamentally,   doubtless,   art   is   universal  or   inter- 
Mtional,  and  to  caU  a  poet  echt  devttiA  or  dans  le  gout 
inn^is  means  nothing   intelligible.     It   is  an   empty 
wwh-penny    phrase    and    usually    employed    by    the 
!  »«liocre  for  the   mediocre.     What  is   meant  by   the 
aeiinition    "national    literature,"    for    instance,    what 
tinguishes   the    Belgian    writers    from    the    French 
[  woiigh  they  use  the  same  idiom,  is  not  only  e:q»»s8i»R 
Mooiieot|ve  aspirations,  suffering,  sentiment,  and  so  on 
I  t^  ^"lia'Jty  of  form.     There  is  an  affinity  between 
^  Belgian  authors  that  will  distinguish  them  from  a 
'mob  writer  as  there  are  physical  affinities  and  dis- 
owns.   For  example:  Verhaeren  is  too  rough-hewn 
for  Fr^     *'"''    P**^*  •  Maeteriinck  too  much  erf  a  mystic 
diJ      *?■'  Huysmans,  though  not  properly  a  Belgian, 
™P%*  his  extraction.     You  may  say  :    Shakespeare 
^™not  have  written  the  works  he  did  had  he  not  been 

I  tSwfHf *'*'/*"'*  y*"*  ""^y  *'*'  '^'^  1™*®  honourably, 
I  tlisf  iT^™*  °*  enunciating  merely  a  vulj^  truism 
bZ  w  T^^*^  ""*  ^^^  written  them  had  he  not  also 
Wn.*^^  ,  ,  •*  *n  Elizabethan.  This  is  what  is  meant 
2,  u""  I'teratni*.  Molidre  may  be  appreciated  by 
wwitrv''  "t-"""  *^^  '^*  representative  of  his  time  and 
hw  ai7  detach  a  man  from  these  is  to  put  him  in 

."".  m  nothingness.     Verhaeren  is  mow  typically 
»nd  modem  than  was  Rodenbaoh,   probably 


umversal,  not  being  m<»e  in  evidence  since,  than  it  was 
before,  his  time. 

•         *         a         ♦ 
In  La  Bdgique  LitUraire  (Crte  et  Cie.,  1  fr.  50)  M.  Remy 
de  Gourmont  comments  upon  the  elements  making  up 
this  new  literature,  which  he  traces  back  to  the  year  1881 
the  birth-date  of  the  review  La  J  tune  Bdgique,  for  tb^ 
great  and  isolated  de  Coster,  having  shown  the  way,  died 
without  recognition  in  the  previous  decade.     M.  Charlee 
Grolleau,  in  his  studies  of  Belgian  literature  in  an  Eiudiih 
contemporary,  also  agrees  to  begin  its  history  inthe 
eighties,  that  is  with  Georges  Rodenbaoh.    As  M.  de 
Goumaont  says,  before  1886  there  had  been,  no  doubt 
some  Belgian  writers,  but  one  cannot  consider  that  there 
was  a  Belgian  literature.     Maeterlinck  and  Verhaeren 
are  its  best  known  representatives  ;  of  the  two  the  latter, 
the  only  contemporary  poet  who  may  without  ridicule 
be  compared  with  Victor  Hugo,"  being  the  more  typical 
His  farst-published  volume,  Flamandes,  was  the  work  of 
one  who  loves  his  countoy  "  from  the  scent  of  its  pastures 
to  the  coifs  of  its  peasants,"  the  work  of  one  "  Flemish 
m  his  soul,  in  his  eyes,"  and  even,  as  M.  de  Gourmont 
would  hmt,  m  spite  of  M.  V«rhaer«n's  refutation,  in  bie 
language.     For,  as  M.  de  Gourmont  holds,  "  a  man  bom 
and   bred  in  Flanders,   in  pei^ietuai  contact  with  its 
people,   can  neitfaar  speak  nor  write   French   like  an 
inhabitant  of,  say,  Saint-Cloud."     Be  this  as  it  may,  if 
M.  Verhaeren  has  linguistic  peculiarities  due  to  his  origin 
they  would  only  add  to  the  savour  of  his  works.  Parisians 
^ye  no  prerogative  on  the  Fnmoh  language,  and  a 
Belgian  may  be  allowed  to  express  himself  as  he  thinks 
nt,  and  is  accustomed  to  do.     However,  M.  Verhaeren 
msists   that    his    peoidiarities   are     personal    idiosya- 
craoies  and  not  due  to  local  idiom. 

Though  his  horisoiiB  have  widened  since  Flamandes. 
Verhaeren  has,  in  M.  de  Gourmont 's  opinion,  always  kept 
a  foothold  on  Belgian  soil.  There  is,  no  doubt,  «  rude- 
ness in  Verhaeren  which  a  Frenchman,  with  hm  moK 
polished  atavism,  could  nevts  e%itaL 

"  Verhaeren,"  writes  M.  de  Gounnont,  "  only  owes  to  Prenoe  its 
language  and  generalisations,  and  he  has  nerer  cmaed  describiretis 
environment:  the  land  of  Fiaodais  ...  at  each  ^ep  his  p<^ 
recalls  the  colouring  of  Jordaens,  the  luxuriance  of  Rubens.    IHis  xae« 
makes  itself  heard  above  his  onlture.     Before  being  a  poet  he  is  a 
native  of  Flanders  and  nearly  all  hie  pictures  of  life  are  picturea  of 
i^lemish  life.     Thus  certain  poets  and  writers  of  romance  proeead 
requiring  concrete   reality   wherewith   to   shape   their  dreama  or 
oharaoters.     They  are  oaUed,  therefore,  realists,  whioh  does  not  impiv 
they  have  used  their  eyes  to  the  detriment  of  their  imaginat^ 
But  they  need  a  basis  to  ascend  from,  like  certain  birds  who  sweep  the 
earth  for  a  long  time  before  rising  definitely  and  aoarins  into  soace 
Verhaeren  is  of  these."  ir—- 


j^  «ia  modem  than  was  Rodenbaoh,  probably 
^r^  verhaeren  is  in  every  sense  the  superiorly 
i^r**>g  personality.  Thus  the  more  "  univeiwJ  ^' 
I  'mmu]  TP'^^l^  ^^  the  more  "particular,"  the  mora 
limfoiiLii  ■  .**  **°*  "•  *****  univensality  must  not  be 
I «  a  no.i?  *'*•''  ">*«-'  or  non-nationalism.  The  former 
lliin.^  V  '*'"^''*y'  aU-embracing,  the  latter  is  a  nega- 
l'^tttn^"f  ^^J*""*^*^*-  Therefore,  the  univenial 
■•WaHT  ^  '^  Goethe  aspu^  has  not  made  iteaif 
y  "'•n'fasfe-geniuB,  whioh  ia  always  and  hi  itmlf 


But  the   various  and  complex  charautwrisfaea   «rf  a 
nation  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  completely  reflected  in 
one   individuality.     The   rougii-hewn,    <;iothio,   ^prolific 
Verhaeren  and  the  naturalistic  CamiJle  Lemonnier  find 
their    antitheses    in    the    somewhat   pale    and    insipid 
Rodenbaoh,  and  in  the  suave  MaeterUnck,  who  "  gi:vea 
a  mystical  interpvetotaon  to  the  real  "  in  oaotnat.ta.tha 
romarrtics  who  "  gave  a  recdiatie  interpretatioB  to  the 
ideal."    Camille  Lemonnier,  who  was  in  ttmi  Kola's 
master  and  disciple,  preceded  Verhaeren,  "  having  come 
at  a  time  when  his  compatriots  were  hardly  conscious 
of  themselves  or  the  gifts  with  whioh  tliey  were  en- 
dowed."    According  to  M  de  Goinroont,  M.  Grolleaa 
and  other  critics,  Camille  Lemonnier  wonld  only  rank 
with  the  naturalistic  school  for  his  subjeots  ;   his  tc«Kt- 
ment  of  them  and  his  oommnnioH  with  the  nysteaiea 
of  nature  giving  him  a  nobler  place  in  litarstnre. 

M.  de  Gounnont  alludes  to  a  number  of  poets  wIjd, 
"  whether  Flemiah  or  Walloon,  haw  made  ef  Baigutn 
one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Frenoh  poetry  "  :  if.  it 
Van  Lerberghe,  Albert  Mookel,  Maro  fedottup,  Aa&ri 
Fontainas,  Paul  Spaak,  etc.,  some  of  whom  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  book,  no  doubt,  doiiat  permit  htm  toquite 
or  criticise,  whioh  is  a  pity,  for  eMier  a  naaaa  rluain  m 
better  than  to  be  mentimied  without  ooaunaot  ear  it-does 
not  deaerve  aa  well. 

*         •         •         a 

The  book  to  read  at  paeauit  ia  Lit  Mmmimia,  itfaat 
"  novel  of  natioaal  aiH«i^  "  1^  Mnnmw  Bau^  wbow 
CoitMe  BaudatAe,  a  nrnA  infBiiora«d  aaaant  jmAMtinn 
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has  jnst  been  staged  at  the  Com^die  Franyaise.  There  is 
absolutely  no  equivalent  to  it  in  English  letters.  The 
sub-title  tells  its  mission.  In  a  country  where  the  chief 
object  of  literature  is  diversion  (and  advertisement) 
no  one  has  ever  thought  of  daring  to  so  widen  the 
traditional  scope  of  the  novel.  The  observation  is 
humiliating  to  the  serious  English  mind.  Who  has  not 
read  Les  IMracinis  should  begin  ;  who  has,  should 
begin  again.  It  should  be  read  because  it  discovers 
the  vast  resources  of  French  purpose,  the  meaning  of 
patriotism  in  its  broadest  and  most  mystical  sense, 
while  It  preaches  the  practical  advantages  of  collective 
effort. 

Though  sharing  M.  Andr6  Gide's  view,  which  is  opposed 
to  that  of  M.  Barrds,  that  to  uproot  the  individual  may 
be  of  advantage  to  him  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as 
transplantation  benefits  a  tree,  and  that  the  richest 
soil  becomes  impoverished  if  foreign  elements  are  not 
supradded  to  it,  I  consider  that  M.  Maurice  Barrte 
IS  justified  m  his  opinion  that  French  intellect  and  energy 
would  gain  with  decentralisation.  He  would  have 
Paris  relieved  of  the  enormous  influx  from  the  provinces, 
he  would  have  the  provinces  keep  their  fruits  for  their 
own  consummation.  The  monopoly  by  the  capital 
of  the  best  thought  and  activity  is,  no  doubt,  an  im- 
mense evil,  but  to  oppose  the  transfusion  of  physical 
and  mental  qualities,  by  restricting  them  to  the  bed 
from  which  they  spring,  is  to  exchange  one  evil  for 
another  ;   it  is,  in  fact,  to  make  opposition  to  a  natural 

Tn,-  ^^'^^'^^y  *"<^  dispersion  furnish  the  only  solution. 

This  said,  Les  Diracinh  stands  apart  in  French  and 
all  literature,  for  no  book,  in  the  guise  of  a  novel,  stirs 
up  things  to  such  an  extent.  M.  Maurice  Barrds,  the 
arch-mdmdualist  and  egoist,  who  is  a  personification 
of  the  theories  of  Max  Stimer,  which  he  has  expressed 
in  other  forms,  has  gone  a  step  further  than  Max  Stimer 
having  shown  that  the  cult  of  country  and  tradition 
and  of  all  the  elements  which  go  to  the  building  of  the 
individual  and  give  him  his  grip,  are  essential  fractions 
--and  as  such  should  be  glorified— in  the  supreme  cult 
of  self.  Patriotism,  heroism,  idealism,  esprit  de  corps 
give  the  mdividual  strength  and  independence  and  thus 
form  him. 

Some  apt  quotations  from  the  work  of  this  nationalists 
egoist,  written  in  the  middle  nineties,  are  the  following 
liT^L  f**™    qn»rter,  thia    oopglomarate    of    sohooU,  miut    be 

coUect  itaeK,  and  defy  mvMions.  A  country  needs  a  fixed  point  of  the 
_^'  *  oonacienco,  not  unmatable,  but  self-analyaing  and  evolving 
wlule  neither  losins  ite  traditions  nor  its  sense  ofthem.  It  iTi 
nabon^  oentee,  where  a  few  privikged  ones,  delegates  of  each 
SL^^Sui*^  i^  intornatfonal,  luman  purpose  while  uX 
SSS^^tJ)  ^  "•'ditaons  of  hfe  under  aU  climates,^  that  physical 
distinctions  necessitate  distinctions  or  customs  as  the  di^nce 
Between  countrm  involves  difierences  in  sentiments 
^^^ei^rragth  <rf  one  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  his  country  is 
-i^portione^to  the  number  oF  guns  his  compatriots  can  drawLito 
h^JnJI  .5S?°"^i?^  '**''  xuM^  behiid  him  is  powerless  ; 
hemust  distmgmsh  between  voting-maohines  and  such  oituens  who 
nnder  givra  oircnmstances,  are  capable  of  action. 
«.^SL^„'^°S^^'  Fmnce  anything  in  common  with  miUtary 
SBcoesses  m  the  Far  £ast  T  These  distent  possessions  aie  of  valui 
only  when  supported  by  our  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Chi  the  folly  of  facilitating  education  and  encourajfinff 
university  careers  when  there  is  no  outlet  for  th7ir- 
teU^nces   thus    formed,  and  oo  the  mercUessness  of 

liberty     and     equality "  :     u;,,^^, , 

lUeadot  and  Mouchefrin  fight  dwjMtdy.    Unbound  feom  their 

ass^oi'^his  zn:''-'  ap^m  right  rsx"" 'ttt 

a  ^^!Ll^tT^'^  **;  °°'  *«°"  »  life  «•  ke  might  in 
^eSiSTkJ^  ^  ""'  "T^  ,*  '"'°'  °'  ^  sotivities^He  is 
oeompj^m  andi»g  a  means  of  Uvelihood.  Racadot  and  espeoialW 
M,»cbrfnn  are  incompetent  to  find  one.     They  know  no^dH 

supnmacy  which  the  umvenuty  inculcates  into  its  beet  pucrita 

onfJ?I»l^^^l^!r*°l^"'*  Mouchefrin  had  dr3nothing 
out  of  »h»«r  poTMty  ;  tWrsfote  they  wet*  defeated.  They  are  ^bl 
ruing  dMKwMoy  bot  a  dv*ted  anstooraoy.  i">yMeiiota 

Against  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty  graduates  in 
classics  or  science  soliciting  positions— for  they  take 
their  diploma*  for  letters  of  credit  on  the  Stat^four 
hundred  and  fiftv  of  whom  have  been  obliged  to  become 
sonootmasters,  there  are  six  vacancies  a  year  If  thM% 
•n  three  hundred  and  fifty  winners  of  sciiolarslujps. 


^t  is,  when  the  State  binds  itaelf  to  three  hundred  »^ 
fifty  new  contracts,  it  only  disposes  of  sk  vaS 
which  are  ab-eady  applied  for  ^  seven  hund^  1 
thirty  individuals,  ma'Sng  in  aU  oL  thTilnd  aiT;* 
and  so  on  without  end.  ^M  eight, 

In  short,  Danton's  absurd  maxim  that,  after  h«,^ 
education  18  the  people's  most  important  need  ™t 
mto  practice  with  "  equality  "  and  "  Uberty,  "pSii^' 
subtracts  so  many  from  attainment  of  the  firat  eWnS 
Education  not  providmg  bread,  or  supported  bH' 
breeds  anarchists.  The  result  is  one  of  the  revolufent 
saddest  failures  and  one  of  the  lessons  in  Les  D(n^ 
*  ♦  « 

A  poet  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  onier 
r^  Dr°««t.  feU.in  the  interminable  battle  CSd' 
An*s  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  He  hid  p™ 
hshed  three  volumes  :  La  Chm^  d'Eliacin,  La  ChLZ 
de  Ratstn,  Sous  le  Vocable  du  Chene.  Robert  d'Hum^ 
propagandist  of  English  authors,  was  kiUed  in  MmI 
while  picking  up  German  wounded.  ' 

MtTEEBL  ClOLKOWSlA. 

FAGOTT  ("THE  BASSOON") 

[A  version  of  a  prose-poem  by  WasaUy  Kandinsky] 

LARGE  houses  tumbled  down,  suddenly  md 
altogether.  Little  houses  remained  standim 
firm.  * 

A  thick,  forbidding,  oval,  orange-tinted  cloud  huni 
aU  at  once  above  the  town.  It  seemed  to  be  fastened 
on  the  extreme  point  of  the  taU,  slender,  town-hall 
tower,  and  it  radiated  violet. 

A  withered  naked  tree  stretched  its  long  branches 
mto  the  deep  heaven,  quivering  and  quaking.  It  wm 
quite  black,  Uke  a  hole  made  in  white  paper.  Ite  four 
small  leaves  quivered  for  some  time.  Yet  there  was  no 
wmd. 

Yet  if  a  storm  had  come  and  overturned  many  a  thiok- 
waUed  building,  then  the  branches  would  have  remained 
motionless.  The  little  leaves  would  have  beeome 
rigid,  as  if  they  were  made  of  cast-iion. 

A  flock  of  crows  flew  through  the  air,  straight  aa  an 
arrow  over  the  town. 

And  again,  suddenly,  everything  was  still. 
The  cloud  of  orange  faded.    The  sky  was  ohaaged  to 
piercing  blue.     The  town  to  the  yellow  of  tearfnliua. 
And  through  this  stilhiess  rang  but  one  sound:  the 
beat  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 

Then  it  was  known  that  through  the  quite  deserted 
streets  a  white  horse  was  wandering  all  alone.  Tik 
sound  lasted  long,  very,  very  long.  And  therefore  it 
was  not  known  for  certain  when  it  ceased.  Ah,  who 
knows  when  stiUness  comes  ! 

The  notes  of  a  fagott,  long  drami  out,  gomewliat 
expressionless,  unfeeling,  quivering  in  the  deep  of 
emptiness,  long,  long— by  these  everything  little  by 
little  became  green.  First  deep  and  somewhat  muddy. 
Then  ever  growing  lighter,  coUer,  more  virulent,  still 
lighter,  still  colder,  stiU  more  virulent. 

The  buiMings  shot  up  into  the  air  and  became  slen- 
derer. They  all  inclined  to  one  point  on  the  right* 
where  the  morrow  was  maybe. 
It  was  perceptible,  this  striving  towards  the  momnf. 
And  still  more  light,  more  coldly,  more  virulently 
green  grew  the  sky,  the  houses,  the  pavements  and  the 
people  who  walkad  thereon.  They  waited  on  p»- 
petualiy,  in  an  unbroken  line,  slowly,  always  eyas  t» 
the  front.     And  always  alone. 

But  now  the  withered  tree  had  gained  a  great  luxaiMOt 
crest.  Topmost  was  this  oiest,  with  its  compact,  tiJW 
shape,  trailing  upwards.  The  yellow  of  this  oreet  *»• 
so  shrill  that  no  soul  could  endure  it. 

And  it  is  well  that  none  of  the  people  walking  ondtf*' 
nesth  saw  the  crest. 

Only  the  fagott  endeavouxwd  to  express  this  hue.  B 
went  higher  and  higher,  grew  shrill  and  nasal  in  stniniot 
for  its  note. 

What  luak  it  is  that  the  fagott  oould  not  reach  ^ 
note  t 

Traulatod  by  A.  W.  Q.  BMrnm.^ 
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POEMS 

CINEMA  EXIT 

AFTER  the  click  and  whirr 
Of  the  glimmering  pictures, 
The  dry  feeling  in  the  eyes 
As  the  sight  follows  the  electric  flickerings, 
The  banal  sentimentality  of  the  films, 
The  hushed  concentration  of  the  people. 
The  tinkling  piano — 
Suddenly 

A  vast  avalanch  of  greenish  yellow  light 
Poure  over  the  threshold  ; 
White  globes  darting  vertical  rays 
Spot  the  sombre  buildings  ; 
The  violent  gloom  of  the  night 
Battles  with  the  radiance  ; 
Swift  figures,  legs,  skirts,  white  cheeks,  hats 
Flicker  in  oblique  rays  of  dark  and  light. 

Millions  of  human  vermin 

Swarm  sweating 

Mong  the  night-arched  cavernous  roads. 


iiy 


HAUNTED 


.^i'|f.(.-.VI<"     (I 


(Happily  rapid  chemical  processes 
Will  disintegrate  them  all.) 

RiCHABD    AlDINQTON. 

MALADIE  DE  L'APRES-MIDI 

Why  does  the  clanking  of  a  tip-cart 

In  the  read 

Make  me  so  sad  ? 

The  sound  beats  the  air 

With  flat  blows. 

Dull  and  continued. 

Not  even  the  clear  simshine 

Through  bronze  and  green  oak  leaves. 

Nor  the  crimson  spindle'  of  a  cedar-tree 

Covered  with  Virginia  creeper. 

Nor  the  humming  brightness  of  the  air. 

Can  comfort  my  melancholy. 

The  cart  goes  slowly, 

It  creeps  at  a  foot-pace, 

And  the  flat  blows  of  sound 

Hurt  me. 

And  bring  me  nearly  to  weeping. 


Sbb  !     He  trails  his  toes 
Through  the  long  streaks  of  moonlight. 
And  the  nails  of  his  fingers  glitter  : 
They  claw  and  flash  among  the  tree-tops. 
His  lips  suck  at  my  open  window. 
And  his  breath  creeps  about  my  body 

And  lies  in  pools  imder  my  knees.       

I  can  see  his  mouth  sway  and  wobble, 

Sticking  itself  against  the  window-jambs. 

But  the  moonlight  is  bright  on  the  floor. 

Without  a  shadow.  ; 

Hark  !     A  hare  is  strangling  m  the  forest. 

And  the  wind  tears  a  shutter  from  the  wall. 

Amy  Lowell, 


TIGRESS 


I  know  you  are  crouching  close  behind  me. 
Little  tigress. 

For  your  breath  is  hot  and  damp  on  my  neck, 
You  are  wanting  me  so  ; 
And  I  you  ; 

But  I — I  do  not  show  it. 
I  am  dissembling 
Until  you  make  your  spring. 
.  Then  I  shall  spring  too 
And  be  locked  in  an  embrace  with  you 
From  which  nothing  shall  part  us. 
Except  the  pain  of  not  quite  satisfied  desire 
Or,  maybe,  the  weariness  of  too  much  loving. 

H 

Nowadays  I  can  scarcely  sleep 

For  love  of  my  dear. 

I  lie  awake  and  cry 

Because  she  is  not  by  me. 

She,  my  mistress,  .■• 

My  t3rrant, 

My  passionate,  fierce  demanding  lover.     '   "    ' 

I  want  to  have  you  coming  on  me  '  '  '    '' 

Like  a  tigress  ; 

I  long  to  feel  your  claws  in  my  flesh  ; 

Then  I  will  wrestle  with  you, 

And  will  not  let  you  go 

Until  you  have  assuaged  my  tears. 


MIDDLE  AGE 

Ijke  black  ice  ^ 

Scrolled  over  with  unintelligible  patterns  by  an  ignorant 


is  the  dulled  surface  of  my  heart. 
r"'^  ARAUSyNIGHI 

™*°OWS,  ,(..>    I,    ,  :,.  ,        ,.      ,   ',.   _     ,    ' 

™d  white,  moving  light,  " 

wa  the  snap  and  sparkle  of  rain  on  the  window. 

An  electric  lamp  in  the  street 

^'J^giiig,  tossing, 

natang  the  rain-runnelled  window-glass 

'litter  and  palpitate. 

«>  Its  silver  lustre  ' 

\mi  T  *•"*  °'*1  four-post  bed, 

"Kft  the  fringes  and  balls  of  ite  canopy. 

'on  are  lyj^g  ^^^^^  ^^^  waiting, 

nat  1  do  not  timi, 

'MB  oounting  the  folds  of  the  canopy. 

'Ott  are  lying  beside  me.  waiting. 

-""lido  not  turn.  ^ 

W'"'''""  "*5'»*'  yo"  ^o"ld  *»  *oo  beautiful,    ' 

"wiero  are  ten  plbats  on  this  side  of  the  bed-oanopv 
'^  «n  on  the  othar.  ' 


IN  SWABIA  :    SPRING  1914 

No  doubt  it  is  still  very  peaceful  there 
In  Swabia  ; 

Where  I  used  to  stretch  myself  in  the  sun 

Full  length  on  a  hill-side  of  gentians  : 

(Oh,  the  unspeakable  ecstasy  of  that  mountain  of  bine  !) 

And  when  I  turned  there  were  black-garmented  women 

Silhouetted  against  a  white,  unexpressive  sky, 

Plodding  up  the  painful  road. 

Kneeling  at  each  Station  of  the  Cross — 

A  ^udy  thing  in  blue  and  Mok-red —  "  ' 

Toiling  up  the  broken  path 

To  the  cemetery. 

The  little  Friedhof  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

Where  they  would  mutter  quaint  prayers 

And  sprinkle  their  dead  with  holy  water. 

In  the  valley  were  their  laey  men-folk, 

Feeding  the  pigs,  or  drinking,  or  discussing  the  weather 

In  speech  high-pitched,  and  plaintive  like  the 

speech  .of  a  child, 

Yet  leisurely  and  with  some  care  for  humonx. 

All  day  long  I  used  to  sun  myself  on  those  hilb, 

Or  talk  in  inns  with  simple  men  : 

And  in  the  evening  I  would  return  through  the  woods. 


^ 
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Black  pine-woods  haunted  by  the  trolls  of  a  far-off 

Gennany. 
And  80  back  to  the  town, 
The  little,  sleeping  Swabian  town. 

Yes,  it  was  very  peaoefal  there. 

In  Swabia.  A.  W.  G.  Randall. 


Jfuly  1,  1911 


July  1, 191» 


A  FRENCH  BOOK 


"T  E  Retour  dans  la  Nait,"  by  Martial  Piechaud 
I  i  (Bernard  Grasset)  was  originally  published  as  a 
serial  in  La  Reoue  Hed£madaire.  This  com- 
manded attention !  its  quahty  commanded  admira- 
tion. Unlike  most  first  novels,  which  are  generally 
loosely  constructed  or  overcrowded,  this  work  is  firmly 
composed  and  thoroughly  well  balanced.  The  title 
refers  to  the  eventual  loss  of  his  sight  in  a  yoimg  man 
whose  childhood  days  were  already  obscured  by  the 
absence  of  his  mother  from  the  family  hearth.  When 
the  physical  catastrophe  asserts  itself  completely  the 
mother  returns.     The   pathos   of  the   subject   is   well 

controlled  within  reserved,  unornate  language.     It  is 

if  I  may  be  allowed  the  contradiction  in  terms — almost 
a  silent  and,  therefore,  a  very  impressive  book.  Among 
the  more  moving  passages  in  a  narrative  characteristic 
for  its  smoothness  is  one  describing  the  conduct,  while 
suggesting  the  emotions,  of  the  father  when  he  learns 
the  irremediableness  of  his  son's  infirmity.  Another, 
the  book's  climax,  describes  the  prodigal  mother's 
return  :  the  young  man  and  the  old  servant  are  together 
in  the  dming-room  : 

"  Hush,"  said  Germaine  suddenly,  "  a  carriage  !  " 

A  cab  had  just  stopped  at  the  comer.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  the  house-door  was  closed.  It  was  nearly 
seven  o'clock.     There  was  a  noise  of  steps  on  the  stairs. 

"  Listen,"  whispered  Germaine. 

The  bell  rang.     And  she  remained  seated  repeatine 

"  Who  is  it »  "  i-^     K  • 

There  was  a  hurried  rap  at  the  door. 

"  Your  father  !  "  she  observed  after  a  long  sigh. 

And  she  ran  to  open. 

M.  Hinquel  must  have  walked  far.  His  boots  were 
covered  with  mud;  his  overcoat  was  stiff  with  rain. 
He  first  went  to  his  room,  then  came  back  to  the  dining- 
room  and  sat  down  by  his  son.  He  took  his  hand  and 
kept  it. 

At  the  slightest  sound  all  three  grew  pale.  As  a  cab 
came  along  at  a  trot  from  the  Pont  Louis-Philippe,  the 
professor  said,  in  a  hushed  voice  : 

"  I  will  open  the  door.  .  .  ." 

But  the  cab  passed  the  house  ;  its  noise  in  the  islard 
took  many  minutes  te  die  off .     A  k»g  time  passed 

"  What  time  is  it  ?  "  asked  M.  Hinquel  at  last 

"  HaH-past." 

"  Half-past  what  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly.  "  What  a 
stupid  way  of  giving  the  time  !  ...     Be  quiet  •  " 

Leaning  forward,  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear  he 
again  listened  for  the  sound  of  wheels.  No.  This  one 
passed  the  house  too. 

"  Half-past  seven,"  said  Gwrnaine.  "'"     '■ 

"  I  didn't  think  it  was  so  late." 

"  There's  the  beU.  .  .  .  Perhaps  she  won't  come 
to-night."  ^ 

"Of  oonise  ...  of  course  she  win." 

Pierre  feH  his  father's  hand  was  quite  damp  and  that 
from  time  to  tune,  it  trembled.  * 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  light  ring  at  the  bell.  Ger- 
maine, who  had  made  up  her  mind  to  lay  the  table 
dnrmg  the  mtwval  of  waiting,  stopped,  with  the  plate- 
bMkel  under  her  arm,  as  though  she  had  been  caught 
stewing.  ^ 

"  It's  the  port,  no  doubt,"  she  said  at  last  to  irive 
herself  courage.  * 

"Go  and  see."  swd  M.  Hinquel  with  the  same  purpose 

She  w«t  out,  olosinff  the  (fining-room  door  alter  Hot. 
n«re  feK  his  fingers  being  held  ever  more  tightly  in 
the    profeaaor's    grip.    The    latter    began    to    sp^k 

You  know  aH.    But  It  u  your  motkmr  who  is  octo^ 


I  oomnig 


back.     Your  mother,  do  you  understand  «    Yon 
forget  all  you  may  have  heard.  .  .  .     It  is  iSnishad 
quite   finished.  ...     She  in  only  your  mamnuT  '  '" 
His  voice  was  toneless  ;   the  words  seemed  to  slin  f.^' 
It  aimlessly.     He  might  have  been  speakinu  of  the  m^ 
ordinary  things.     "  Your  mamma,"  he  repeated     T^ 
what  was  Germaine  doing  ?     He  called  but  there  wL 
no  answer.     He  called  again.     Pierre  could  not  remm 
ber  ever  having  suffered   mere  horrible  anxiety    h' 
pressed  nearer  to  M.  Hinquel's  arm.     In  spite  of  w! 
emotion  he  realised  the  professor  had  put  on  his  firwA 
coat.  ^*" 

Suddenly  his  hand  was  dropped.  The  door  h«d 
opened  in  the  midst  of  a  great  silence.  The  oarnet 
absorbed  the  noise  of  slowly  approaching  steps  wL 
was  it  ?  But  a  double  sob  burst  abruptly  above  Im 
head  and  then  against  his  legs,  and  he  felt  the  folds  of » 
wet  skirt. 

Then  he  also  rose,  white  as  a  sheet.  He  ne«riv 
uttered  a  cry.     Two  lips  were  on  his  forehead. 

And  in  the  midst  of  a  woman's  silent  embrace,  his 
heart  gave  way  to  at  once  inexpressible  anguigh  and 
joy,  because  around  him  he  felt  no  perfume  and  that 
the  two  hands  pressing  him  were  ringless  and  burnt 

This  dramatic  scene  does  not  end  the  story  ;  there  k 
still  one  chapter  describing  how  the  mother  and  son 
become  acquainted  and  closely  united.  As  the  raviewm 
say  ;   "  We  recommend  this  book." 

■1.41 


SOME  BOOKS  RECEIVED 

"  The  Old  Hotue  and  Other  Tales,"  by  Teodor  Sologub,  tmntlakdjnm 
the  Ruttian  by  John  Cotimos.  (Martin  Seehtr,  6/-.) 
Sologub  is  a  sort  of  Rnseian  symbolist  with  a  very  fine,  hntiitic 
imagination  ;  Mr.  Coumos,  in  his  preface,  speaks  of  the  great  inflnaice 
whioh  Chekhov  has  had  on  this  writer.  But  it  is  obviom  that  he 
has  been  influenced  by  modem  French  writers— ««  indeed,  who  hi> 
not  T  A  good  deal  of  this  book  hovers  between  poetry  and  pnxe, 
especiftllv  in  "  The  Old  House,"  where  the  descriptiomi  an  vwy 
beautiful  and  vivid.  There  are  moments  when  one  tmamn 
extremely  disgusted  with  the  rather  shallow  self-approoiation  of  tin 
Anglo-Saxon ;  at  such  times  the  hesitation,  the  sense  of  the  fniflit; 
of  things,  above  all  the  exquisite  pity  of  an  author  like  Sakgnb^ 
become  almost  an  obsession.  "Russia,"  says  a  fashionable  ooo- 
temporary,  "has  contributed  to  music  and  dancing,  but  very  littb 
to  literature."  We  venture  to  prophesy  that  our  oontemporary  will 
not  enjoy  Sologub  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands  <rf  peojile 
who  will.  Mr.  Coumos  is  the  first  to  put  some  of  Solognb'*  tj« 
into  English,  and  has  done  it  extremely  welL  Obviomly  it  i« 
horribly  difficult  to  bring  over  into  English  stories  like  these,  wtore 
so  much  depends  upon  nuances,  upon  the  suggestion  in  the  woiii 
themselves.  We  would  like  to  see  more  of  Sologub's  workiaBnglUli 
as  well  as  the  other  new  Russian  authors  whom  Mr.  Coumos  hu  op 
his  sleeve. 

"  Beporta  of  ^hriain  Bi»mmmnt  at  the  iTiternaUonai  PclitfBmimtr 

School."     {Harrison  d>  Sons.) 

These  discussions  took  place  between  July  17  and  27,  1U4>  We 
regret  that  they  were  unsuccessful  in  averting  the  European  »«. 
Parts  of  the  book  read  like  a  play  by  one  of  our  duller,  didsotie 
dramatists ;  the  dialogue  is  enlivened  by  the  witticisms  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Haycock.  To  an  unexpert  outsider  the  two  most  interesting  p** 
of  the  book  are  Mr.  John  Hilton's  most  able  paper  on  the  nature  ol 
credit  and  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  demolition  of  Mr.  Norman  An^el » 
theories.  This  book  is  an  extremely  important  piece  of  work ;  it  i» 
experiment,  pioneer  work,  and  as  such  necessarily  fumbling,  b"' 
the  members  are  smelling  out  some  &mous  abuses. 

"  Hyssop,"  a  novel  by  M.  T.  H.  Sadler.     (ConstoWe  <6  Co.,  8/-.) 

A  study  of  a  young  man  at  Oxford  who  "  dlsoovere"  modeni  «*• 
Ingenious  contrasts — different  types  of  undergraduatee— the  sniogfi 
the  athletic,  the  arty,  the  genuine — in  the  Swiss  Alps  nice  gin  "W 
flirts  with  hero — Oxford,  daooe,  proposal— girl  seduoeid  into  mtaj^ 
strong-minijed,  purposeful  villain — distress  of  hero — Amerioj"  «"■ 
oovery  of  former  protegte,  Daisy,  on  a  musio-hall  stage,  'U'JSRS 
lemonade — villain  turns  up,  catches  it,  hero  '•'""'"'V^'Si 
turpitude,  makai  him  swear  not  to  many  heroine.  "  Thiak  i*** 
children,"  viliain  sweaa,  hero  goes  off  oontent — last  "'"'P'^JJ'JJ 
from  hero's  friend,  another  lettsr  brought  in,  oontains  announceW* 
that  villain  has  wedded  heroine.    Sapristi  I 

"  The  Bruno  Chap  Bookt."  ^^ 

A  number  of  little  pamphMs  iansd  at  15  oenU  eaoh  IV  ^~|f 

Bruno,  Greenwich  Village  Pism,  42  Washington  Square.  **  If?* 

Th.,  ^ .    "  uvmr  LeUus  tarn  fiMon."  by  Osoum^i^ 

I,"  by  Oscar  WUdo ;  "  Vlgiwttee,"  by  Hubert  (Jgw^ 

arohW"   bv  Guido   Bmno:    "  TsWM."  _?r .»!" 
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They  are  :    "  IVmr 

Hanot's  House,"  b^ ,       . ., ,    -., 

thorpe ;    "  Anarahists,"   by  Guido   Bmno ;    "  TihlM. 
Carlton  Brown  j   "  Taoka  and  Baikai,"  1^  S«d>lrlnhl 


•Itaihrooms,"  "  The  Girl  in  the  8t«»*,"  "  To  jfv  Mnth.^  ••  .ii  i„ 
fti^^        ''     *'"'"*  ^""^  No<Atie,  LW^?^^""  b^ 

•'T\e  Poet  in  the  Desert,"  a  poem,  by  Charles  Kr.H^  <?-,..  nr  _. 
[Privately  printed,  PortlaJid^0^n,o!^  '**"'  '*"'"  ^<^- 
A  long  allegorioal  poem  of  the  SheDyan  kind.  TowarH.  th.  -..j 
,te„i.  «me  rather  mpre«,ively  rhetorical  wJ?tTng  IS^'^„'°1 
,«.  It  18  well  printed  on  fine  paper  <■  at  the  nrSs  of  W  w  ^^* 
ad  Conpany  in  Portknd,  Ore^i"'  P""  °'  ^-  ^-  B»'**» 


H* 


CORRESPONDENCE 

EGOISM  AND  CONSCRIPTION 
To  lie  Editor,  The  Eaonr. 

HiDAH. — It  is  odd  to  find  Tun  Winni.n    ._  •   j 

formerly  the  }few  Freest,  «^ntW  to  comnLI  "•*"''  t  P'P" 
.g»^  individuals  to  risk  th^r"li'^s  ^t  ^rCTrorihe"-  "' 
poirerfnl  or  numerous  egos.  To  do  thi»  in  Th^.  ^  .  ,  "*  '*°'* 
to  rival  Sir  Boyle  Rocfe,  who  wm  "  wiMin^,  "*  °i  ''^•*'"»  " 
Conrtitntion,  miy,  even  thi  Xle  rf  it.  to  ^^        tt""^"'  '^"  ^^^ 

I  appose  weLve  «id  ^  b™  to  mK7^1*  remainder." 
If  tb.  etymology  of  a  word  is  aiv  minl^  M»"den  as  an  egoist. 
M™i.ni«ume,^inthe^of"?^t.™^^t^  '*"  """""^  '*«  ■»'« 
.  «i«riptionist.  She  ^  to  h.^^!Ji^!?  ^"S?"*  """^"^  •» 
.estate  Socialism  (I  iZTtS^  reve.^^^i™"'  individualism 
•Rights  an,  8tate.b9m  Bm^^t^^^t{^^^ .1°^^  I'*"  *8°)- 
#ayj;he  State  says  to  its  ^b^k  "  You  m^n't  &*  *•? 
other,  because  I  can  stop  you  ■    but  I  will  hLTi,  T""  ^^^ 

ke«u«,  there  is  no  one*^  stro^f  enouBh  to^^  ^"'',7^''  ^  »k«. 
Mmden  does  not  seem  quite  toliTO^e^T^P  "^  u^"*  **'" 
St.te  .8  wholly  non-moral  or  whither  ^  L  '^'?'*  "''"'*''"  '^e 
^premacy  is  l  moral  duty  It  any  rate  iT  ZJ"^"^,!'**.  •""■ 
lie  u»»  all  the  phraseoWv  of  mn™J J  ™  u  i*!^*'"?  "'  *'•''  '»tter 
■monrtreus,"  eCTSlCrhiw  S^S!^'^  r?*  =  """■»«•" 
thorooghly  immoral.  "  difficult  it  is  to   become 

deKte^rT;  ^^rl^^-:  -^Z^  ••  -  "P'y  meant  to 
.ith  her  view  that  moraliw  is  a  l^d  of  ^J^f  "^ '"  »«'«'«>«-«' 
oat  to  subjugate  the  less  oowerfulhntLt  ."'?"'  '•  y"  ""^  it 

y«™lf.  bS  I  sus^t'^re^i  ^*f'^VJf*"keeptowindwa,d 
™pi»tor»,  largely  piivided  bv  Mi-  M^    ^°°T    """t'?    »«" 

times  m  reading  Miss  Maradnn      T^L,-  ocounwi  to  me  several 

the  most  powMul  to  uTleLt  ^  to"  T^ r-^*^''°"»  *«"» 
M»r*n  lite  the  chlorine  of  mltU^  to  re^l  ^1^*  J'""''^  *«» 
m«*  laknt  and  eneiw^  to ^^X„  i^f  V  ^.^  ^^*^ 
^  ".y  P'-cauti^^to^.^t^J^i^  ^T.r»^<»-.„»i«>o„t 
garantee  that  one  isn't  ^  ^  ^'      ^«"-       I  can 

i^rrii^St-jp^-^  ZT.  *"  T  ^'^■u  ^'^p- 

>>m  together  in  Fiaiwe  °n  the  «!^;  ^-  ?•  *""'  ''™*'""-  'y™"**. 
»™  feen  »doptedT»S„-,  i?       ^''  ?,™*"»-     Conscription  h.^ 

,^»).b«tb^S:,l'^erwhefheTki?''*''I  "^'""^y  ''*  ""-^ 
l-h-  to  dragoon  their  sSte      TW^^  °-  ^t^T^*''"  "•Jorities, 

I  "»»ni  or  the  convinced  Z^&tw,iT  t  '"  *^''"  '"*'*•  *»»'  »*» 
2,«f7  to  see  him  refaSTZir^l  -^^.r  '"  \^^'ii  '™*  *»«'y 
Sgkt,  but  they  can  drill  it  and  ^.r!!-         7  "*'""'*  ""^°  «  "heep 

,  *t "  if  it  is  kiC       '  "  *"**  P"'  '*  "•  "°''o™  »nd  say  "  serve  it 

-  '^"-'M^otoU^t^Tn^^J^^T^^io-  "  not  due  to 


^JJSfn  ™^;:':^?''  ?7  other  paper  worth  reading.  Th. 
r«.Uyi;orsf^S.t%"l'tSZs°™"''""^  foV^  mad, 
th.tTh7;l'  B7ouT<ri'„tture'^^„'^t'"  ^•^  P-P™  ™«8»ting 
themselves  ready  to  fliStr^."'!:'***  *"  *'^  ''^  havTshowS 
approve  this  plan,  for  tTouffh  if  ^^i  ?uP?T  "!'™  Marsden  wiU 
to  help  to  rafe  must  be  Zdy  toT^  ^'l '"'  T,'"'  *'?*"  "  "•»»«' 
doesn't  want  to  rule  to^?L  t^^'fllj'  «1"  » "ows  the  man  who 
quality  Miss  Ma™denouKhTt^n!^J«^.V.  ^^  "  """W  have  one 
always  coincide  with  the  mlc  onK^;«.''*'°?7~'y  '""''^  """ost 
Jl^^slackera  can  Often  out^te'teTmere^XT^"';;.^^^^ 


THB  CASK  OP  MBS.  SANGER  .  C  ]  T 

To  the  Editor,  TnaEaoisT  '      -*     ' 

h-toron^mt^s&onrb^rtV'^^^rv^' r™^"* 

leadere.     Since   thf  US     P^- 'n«"*  "'   *]"*  American  SuitagiM 

6xK'cLJXr^and"i^r?nSX'r1ii    ^"   *?^  »™'  "• 
and  Birth  Control  ^^*  °"  ***  '"^  °*  *^  Sp^b 

Co^rTdTs^pt^'-a^tw'Zrk™^^  ^  *";,  ^«'™~  <" 

vrorks,  as  the  English  leaders  denou^nced  the^T.^tTn  t^'yeH^ 

F.  W.  Stblla  BBowm. 


am.'C"'^  "»  inemselvofc     Froi_ 

!«^  M.t:n"rnL1^?  tL^^^.  ""t-^l^^-^TaloT 

I*"  "PW^H  r       **"  ^  ^""^  8t**«  "ligltt  (or  "  shmiM  "i 

I  £L«|Srto'idtToirtoTnow'r  '*  '^■"^'^  «^^ 

**  Wond  it.     Af  „„  J?      -"P^  '™^  *"»"  pow*''  and  not  attomS; 

^-  .-opt  ^^s^^^T^."::^^^:^^ 

■**  «^u'!!^r*'  t^*'^  ««•«»>«  tor  the  WM    she 

2r  ("■  lather  some  of  ™  fl»J?I^P^°i  P^"^"    "JV  are  wb  aghtiiu 

fti*  father  l2^  i„    ™,^'?«  'nd. some  merely  appUjSM)? 

*<*««.  as  Ml-Vli^^®"**^  admiration  of  tie  dSSr^Lt 

Njjj^ . "  Mis.  Mtari.n'Sreelf  doe.  in  her  oonrtS^Co.^ 

PPn""'"  powew,  once  mt  going.  wo3d  «»n,taro 
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THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  "APPRECIATION" 

By  DoBA  UABSDBir 


I  THINK  Grant  Alien  was  the  creator  of  that  doctor 
with  the  uncanny  instmot  for  spottmg  men  whose 
ineritable  end  was  the  gallows  for  wife-mnrder.    It 
tamed  out  that  the  doctor  came  at  his  divinations  not 
by  way  of  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  victims  of  fate 
sad  scaffold  themselves,  but  by  following  the  careers 
i  men  owning  wives  with  a  neck  of  a  certain  curve. 
Tbe  sequence  was  unfailing  :    such  a  curve — such  a 
««ta8trophe.    Even  the  nicest-seeming  sort  of  individual 
wald  be  compelled  to  do  it,  married  to  that  particular 
onro  of  neck.    It  was  the  "  nagging  curve."    And  this 
iBraing  "  system  "  will  appear  credible  enough.     No 
one  ja  likely  to  underrate  the  offensive  powers  of  nagging  : 
^  fonn  of  verbal  flagellation,  continuous  like  Time, 
•ad  incisive  like  Toothache.     So  there  appears  to  be  a 
good  ease  for  a  correspondent  writing  in  this  issue  who 
JttintMng  that   in   citing    "Physical   Violence"   and 
Flattery"  as  the  two  methods  by  which  men  are  in- 
inadto  assist  the  achievement  of  other  men's  purposes, 
or  at  least  to  refrain  from  obstructing  them,  we  do  not 
^wt  the  Methods  of  Government,  and  claims  for 
'^•ggnig  "  the  status  of  a  method  in  itself.    It  will 
probably  be  more  aoonrate  to  say  that  Nagging  (and 
**«  in  general)  is  the  negative  side  of  a  method 
°'j*j"^  I'lattery  is   the   positivB.    They  are   both 
•^"talents  to  the  one  basic  oharaoteristio  of  life,  that 
™^  energy  acts  readUy  and  with  tiie  soisation  of 
™«"n>  in  the  expanding  direction,  i.e.  that  of  growth. 
"■w  the  first  essential  of  any  "  Science  of  Sodely  " 
*  «t  of  Living  "  ia  to  andeistaad  how  oommunitafia 
"•^nnfied  and  held  together  by  Flattery,  it  seems 
2*»l»"e  showing  how  " to  nag "  ia  a  oontnraed 
JW^^nt  to  that  same  human  characteristio  which 
^  to  Flattery  its  meaning  and  purpose,  even  if  to 
■»»«■  once  more  the  worn  subjeote  of  the  "  Snpisme 
"««   and  the  "  True  TaWa  of  Valnee." 

*  *  •  • 


The  master-problem  of  the  ages,  which  is  solved  by 
one  age  only  to  be  resolved  again  and  differently  by  the 
next,  is  to  give  the  name  to  the  thing  in  life  which 
outbids  every  other  in  attractiveness  and  which  con- 
sequently men  must  value  most.    To  put  into  words 
the  nature  of  the  motive  which  will  account  for  life's 
perpleang  ways  is  the  task  at  which  Religions,  on  their 
theoretic  side,  are  attempts  at  achieving.    To  make 
the  high  valuation  which  men  set  upon  self-preservation 
tally  with  a  quite  common  reckless  disregard  for  the 
same  life  at  other  times  has  constituted  a  neat  problem, 
to  which  the  various  Theories  of  Life  are  the  answers! 
The  one  thing  which  all  Theories  agree  in  recognirin^ 
is  that  there  are  things  for  which  men  wiU  barter  length 
of  life ;  yet  so  ingrained  is  the  belief  that  nothing  oaiir- 
be  valued  higher  than  preservation  of  life,  that  ahnost 
every  theory  has  committed  itself  to  a  vast  assumption 
of  which  there  can  exist  no  hope  of  proof.    Because 
men  are  ready  voluntarily  to  undertake  risks  whioh 
are  tantamount  to  an  abandonment  of  this  life  the  argu- 
ment is  that  "somewhere  "  Another  Life— probably 
a  better— must  exist  whioh  awaits  men  upon  this  life'a. 
dose.    How,  the  Religions  ask,  would  it  be  possible  iac- 
men  to  hold  this  life  so  lightly,  unless  it  were  so  t 
The  latest  of  the  prophets,  however,  his  solution  con- 
feasedly  inspired  by  the  phenomenon  of  men,  magni- 
fioentiy  aUve,  going  proudly  and  enthusiastically  to 
almost  certain  Death,  was  satisfied  to  find  the  motive 
hi   an   Lnpraerion :     Skimmed   from    this   particular 
speotaole :    not  the  participant's  but  the  onlooker's : 
and  therefrom  to  afiSrm  this  impreasion  of  all  other 
speotaelee.     Because  Nietzsche's  oavaby  regiment  looked 
Powerful,   their   animating   motive   moat   be— Po^i^ 
The  Will,  he  said,  is  set  towards  Power,  and  will  ex- 
change evaiything,  including  life,  ftw  Power.    But  the 
Will  itMlf  is  just— Power,    What  meaning  then  haa  tiia 
"Will  to  PowM"  aava  "The  Will  towazds  wm,"  * 
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phenomenon  of  which  psychology  reveals  little  trace. 
And  if  by  courtesy  it  be  allowed  to  mean  "  The  Will  to 
Dominate,"  it  is  made  thereby  little  more  illuminating. 
The  Will  is  set,  not  on  the  domination  of  obstacles — 
animate  or  inanimate — but  upon  arriving  at  that  which 
it  desires.  The  zest  for  domination  is  incidental  only 
to  the  Will  bent  towards  some  definite  Eaqierienoe. 
Obstacles  become  obstacles  only  because  they  stand 
across  the  path  which  leads  to  some  definite  and  desired 
end.  This  same  end  it  is  that  unleashes  and  directs 
the  Will :  which  is  power  submitted  to  conditions. 

•  •  •  •  ,  ' 

The  directing  lures  in  life  then  are  Images  :  Fee&gs 
in   prospect :    which  can  magnetize  the   vital  power, 
first  to  Attention  and  thereafter  to  Action,     ftospective 
Sensations  hook  into  the  Imagination.     The  prospect 
erf  growing  into  a  sensation  more  and   more  definitely 
constitutes  the  paramount  "Urge,"  and  action  in  life 
is   governed   by   this   attitude   towards   a   progressive 
definiteness    in    Sensation.      The   vital   instinct   is   to 
follow  such  sensations  as  offer  promise  of  developing 
themselves  into  something  new  :  which  said  differently, 
means  that  life  is  in  its  hughest  condition  of  well-being 
when  it  is  enlarging  its  world  to  include  something  new. 
The  proof  as  to  "  which  sensations  are  which "  lies  in 
the  feeling  experience  of  the  one  who  feels  them  :   just 
as  the  verdict  upon  the  pudding  lies  in  the  feeling  of 
the  one  who  eats  it.     Certainly  to  become  aware  of  the 
suggested  possibility  that  we  can  grow  from  less  to  more 
along  the  line  of  any  particular  sensation  is  the  germ 
which  develops  into  Passion  and  quickens  the  will  to 
con<»ntrate  and  fasten  its  energies  on  it :  while  the  hinted 
possibUity  of  diminution  and  shrinking  serves  to  reverse 
and  scatter  them.     Development  is  the  essential  feature 
of  Passion.    A  passion  degenerates  into  a  lust  when  the 
attracting  Image  disappoints  and  fails  to  expand  from 
suggestion    to    reality.     The    vital    energy    then    frets 
round  it  futUely,  never  assuaging  itself,   because  the 
ccmfnsion  with  which  it  is  surrounded  at  the  outset 
fails  to  give  way  and  yield  the  definite,  clear,  new.     A 
lust  is  comparable  to  the  irritated  effort  which  one  applies, 
say,  to  the  removal  of  a  blur  over  the  sight,  to  arrive 
at  the  clear  vision  which  the  blurred  one  hints  at  but 
faOs  to  give.     It  is  an  addled  passion.     What  to  the 
Will  appears  to  be  extremely  worth  while  is  an  increasing 
clarity  in    sensation   and  with  a  view  to  clarity,  in- 
tensifying of  such  sensations  as  seem  capable  of  being 
intensified.    Hence,  intense  forms  of  feeling— relative 
to  the  whole  feeling— experience  of  the  one  who  feel»— 
are  the  master-prizes  in  life  and  it  is  out  of  these  intense 
fcurms  of  feeling,  rapid  and  vivid,  that  the  "  New  Thiig  " 
into  which  the  spirit   expands  comes  to  birth.     The 
feeling  of  expansion  is  called  "  Pleasure." 


Angwt  3,  ifijn  , 


who  feels  he  is  actually  in  the  wake  of  on  intenn  ut 
dititm  to  his  experience  wills  to  turn  back— no  a^ 
than  water  in  flood  turns  back  upon  itself.  Cautio 
advice  is  futile  as  a  straw  on  its  surface  :  not  becan^ 
he  ia  dead  to  the  world  but  because  his  Univeree  Ku 
<^lved  into  one  Image  which  rises  and  aubmejte! 
the  whole.  It  is  even  a  little  disconcerting  to  nSte 
the  small  regret  spent  on  a  "  World  "  so  lost.  Given  the 
power,  few  would  recall  it.  Men  are  anxious  candidates 
for  a  temptation  strong  enough  to  make  yielding  to  it  a 
necessity.  Rather  than  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation," 
the  prayer  "  Lead  us  into  such  temptations  as  cannot 
fail  to  tempt  "  is  truer  to  the  spirit  which  fundamentallv 
actuates  their  conduct.  The  call  of  experience  is  man 
powerful  than  that  of  caution  except  with  a  de<)ayfnir 
race.  The  mark  of  the  futile  and  disappointing  in  life 
is  to  have  been  able  alwajrs  to  resist  temptation,  ft 
means  that  one  has  missed  the  lure  of  the  new  thing. 
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It  appears  that  certain  Images  of  the  Mind  link 
themselves  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  prospect 
— ^ven  the  requisite  attention  and  energy— of  yielding 
such   experiences,    and    by   them    the    mind    becomes 
magnetized.    Where    such    a    prospective    experience 
su^ests  Itself  men  wiU  harness,  concentrate  and  apply 
then-  energies  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  make  the  iore 
definite  Image  eventuate.    They  will  do  so  even  when 
this  travail  of  the  Mind  involves  the  risk  of  cutting 
short  Me  itself  and  persist  in  efforts  to  shake  the  sua- 
gested  Image  free  of  its  remote  and  blurred  indefinitenlSs 
by  iffessmg  up  to  it  with  destruction  at  their  heels 
To  add  a  new  oontment  or  even  a  humble  promontorv 
to  ones  world  of  emotion  it  has  always  seemed  worth 
whJe  t©  gamble  hfe  away  at  one  stroke.    Danger  in 
such   oircunwtanoes   ceases   to   be   a   deterrent     The 
history  of  the  vivid  hfe  and  passion  which  vitalJme 
the  world  is  full  of  evidence  of  it.    Not  only  m  the 
luxurious  abandonment  to  the  full  exereise  of  Poww 
which  NietMche  feH  was  the  animating  spirit  of  h» 
cavahr^  regiment,  is  prorf  furnished,  but  bv  any  and  every 
deadly   fascination    The  "  crowded  hoiir  "  when  it  sm^ 
geete  Heelf  will  never  fail  of  candidates  even  if  its  porswt 
8lK>aId  threatMi  existence  of  ma  entire  species     No  maa 


Such  is  the  simple  tale  of  values  as  they  exist  among 
the  non-decadent :    unaffected  by  sophistication.    In- 
stincts  assess  their  own  values  where  words  are  soane 
and  id  spite  of  sophistication,  even  now  the  primitive 
valuations  break  out  incessantly  and  supply  colour  and 
flare  in  a  universe  which  words  have  talked  grey.    In  a 
civilized — which  is  a,  verbalized — world,  it  is  the  pteoiK 
purpose  of  words  to  undermine  "  instinctive "  awen- 
ment.     Such  strong,  self-directed,  self-judged  instinolB, 
however  "  gocd  "  in  the  deep  inner  consciousness  of  the 
individual,  are  difficult  for  government  and  direction. 
It  is  the  great  work  of  words  to  wean  the  individual 
from  his  own  self -chosen  passions  and  interests,  so  that 
his  energies  may  be  harnessed  at  will  to  other  intenste 
he  may  be  desired  to  serve.     The  weaning  prooew  ia 
complex.     It  begins  with  the  attempt  to  boggle  the 
individual  instinct  as  to  what  is  "  good  "  to  himself.    It 
breaks  down  reliance  on  his  own  certainty  of  judgment 
as  to  what  he  actually  desires,  so  that  he  ceases  to 
recognize  directly  and  from  himself  what  he  denies, 
and  he  requires  to  be  told.     He  is  cut  loose  from  his 
moorings  and  drifts  out  upon  a  sea  of  uncertainty :  at 
the    mercy   of   other   persons'    opinions.    This  is  the 
condition  which  words  have  been  used  to  eSeot,  and 
which  prepares  the  way  for  the  system  of  "  Apprecia- 
tion."    Those  who  know  how  to  wield  the  word  axe 
now  able  to  affix  the  values  of  what  is  "  good  "  for  one. 
The  Prescribed  Images  will  be  "  good,"  the  Proscribed 
"  bad,"  independently  of  the  individual's  predilections 
regarding  them.     Not  that  the  "  Appreoiatory  system  " 
is  regsurdless  of  personal  feelings  :    quite  the  conlzai; : 
it  caters  expressly  for  them,  given  these  initial  powew 
of    direction    and    assessment    of    value.    To   square 
matters  with  personal  feeling  it  attempts  to  heighten 
by  aQ  means  in  its  power  the  attraotTve  features  in  Ito' 
Images  it  hopes  to  persuade  men  to  fix  their  beaits 
upon,  and  so  make  them  capable  of  magnetizing  the 
energies  of  the  people.     The  forms  by  which  Apprecia- 
tion "  gets  there  "  comprise  every  method  of  playing 
upon  the  one  basic  characteristic  of  the  human  spirit : 
that  it  will  expand  into  the  fulfibnent  of  Images  which 
cMi  establish  themselves  in  the  imagination  and  thereby 
magnetize  attention.    The  Appreciatory  system  reo^- 
nizes  to  the  full  that  such  expansion — which  is  oauM 
Pleasure — ^is  highly  acceptable,  so  much  so  that  m« 
will   do   much   in   order   to   win   and  retain  '*•    -^ 
deliberate  contriving  of  an  expansion — Pleasure— of  vU 
human    spirit    is    Flattery.       Flattery    is    treatment 
adjusted  to  the  fact  that  by  heightening  the  value  ot 
the  things  we  desire,  we  heighten  also  our  own  value. 
The  value  of  a  life  (to  itself  in  the  sense  of  the  anjoim' 
of  pleasure  and  happiness  it  can  feel)  is  g»"«**"  °J 
the  stoength  of  attraction  between  the  Purpowr  ana 
his  Pornmcs,  and  by  heightening  the  attractivenW  <« 


the  ends  we  are  bent  on,  the  connexion  between  us. 

-_    r-r-: strengthened  :    and  th«  ™lue  ot  w 

increased  in  accordance.     Oninion — the 


our  purnoeee  is  strengthened  :  and  the  '""}'®J°V  j 
increased  in  accordance.  Opinion — the  mo"*"'?^?!!^ 
Appreciation — makes  small  account  of  the  """JJ*^, 
oonnexioii  in  itself.  It  approves  of  its  Btn*"**"^?? 
after  ift  has  ^proved  of  the  end ;    which  WP««'«  " 


dei^ndent  on  its  agreement  with  it»  own   Purposed 

Ends.    If  it  does  not  so  agree,  the   "  system '^T^t 

promptly  m   motion   to   disparage    its    value   and    to 

wiken  and    If  possible,  break  the  connexion  between 

the  unfnendiy  purpose  and  its  author.     The  wean^g 

pooess  coMtitutes  smply  a  reversal  of  the  process  of 

Fiatteiy;  Flattery  being  a  forcing  of  the  feThT  of 

growth,  the  reverse  process  is  precisely  an  endeavoS-  to 

"make  one  feel  small  "  :   to  make  the  spirit  shrink  and 

oontract  by  a  contemning  of  ite  desires  and  purpo^ 

»hioh  contraction  m  caUed  Pain.     Fkttery  and  Sumr' 

by  praismg  much  or  none,  the  thing  our  hearts  aS 

fixed  on,  produce  expansion  and  contraction.  Pleasure 

«ad  Pain,  exactly  as  Heat  and  its  withdraw^  p3^ 

the  changes  m  the  mdex  of  a  thermometer,  anH  Z 

sense  of  Appreciation   and  Judgment   is   in  extort" 

keejnng,  our  happiness  is  in  external  keeping  also      Tlw 

more  we  axe  moved  by  Honour  the  more  is  our  Pleasure 

^d  Pa^  beyond  our  own  mastery.     Yet  Hono^  h^ 

tai^mcreafimgly  i(«  own  way  in  this  world  (thoS 

not  with  Germany,    one   can   say!).     The   nowera   of 

Appcmtion  rule  the  roost.     Witfi  most  of  us^sonSsti 

» that  Appreciation  following  up  its  preliminary  S 
rfboggbngmdmdual  instincts,  comis^  into  rLS 
Md  for  labour.  With  most  people,  this  is  a  dS 
wrid.  Boredom-absence  of  powerfully  engrossiM 
njstaot8-B.ts  heavily  upon  th^,  and^usX^t^f 
dulcet,  rf  condescending,   voice  of  Appreciation  is  m 

:T^™r'    h*°^V""''u    Tal>«<'o^^dered"Gw'^ 
m    Woble      by  others,  has  thus  become  men's  own 

KotSr-  I'^ii'''^  *^^  souls  rir^Vn^ 

lor    notlung     :  they  know  what  expansion  of  the  sonl 
Hi"^*''^^  ^'  "'^  -iUingly^ve  thei?  sol'ol 
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Si'  Serrr'S^lI^^l'P™^  °'  ^^'^^^  •»«*  of  Pain. 

intonr.s;rp;i^jt*^ter^::;««  SuisrwiS'i 

Honnnr    iJ;^*       f    w  good  enough  for  most  men— 
OS^"^"'  ''*™'  *°'  '''^'  «^«y  ^  ^et»ni  most  dS-  . 
*  •  .  ^ 


£^nS^\*tL^?^H::-^,%-i-2^^^^ 

tienius  holds  the  one  position  where  one  o^  K. 
^tmguishable  from  a  "  Man  of  Hon^?'  ^"h  steki^ 
and  impressive  effect.  For  what  is  aenius  hnVlh? 
power  to  conceive  and  name  the  "  New  T^g"'  togetS 
with  the  power  which  can  hold  out  tiU  it  attain  to  rt 

becomes  the  Master-Expressor  because  great  emotiona 
axe  earned  by  their  own  weight  and  clari^to  th^  S 
of  expression.  He  breaks  into  Expr^io^  no?^  ^ 
obtaon  Appreoiation-Honom^but  toSn  ^01  oitlS 

^Mt  where  his  genius  lies,  the  genius  can  .Jlr^ 
and  blame  with  an  unmoved  tenacity      In  the   fimt 

ft  i%rr"  '""I  ^'^r  better^*h.^hL'"criS 
wiiat  IS  the  true  scale  of  values  for  him,  and  in  the 

ThTi,  ^^  'T"^  *^*  ^'  ^  «^«'y  *«  come  b7far  mor^ 
SChir^  oornpensations  for  the  loss  of  the  Fla^ 

H^tJf^^  ^  °r  ^°*  °"*y  necessitate  forS 
He  has  need  to  run  abroad  to  find  neither  appreciation 

Sw„      ^^^  ^°''"'  "^^^  something  Sh  is  more 
iStf         and  more  powerful  to  transmute  wills  th^ 

*  •  •  « 

and^FlSS^  ""V  '•'"'tf '  «*""'™'  *«  be  deaf  to  Honour 
and  Flattery  when  matters  essential  to  them  are  at 
state  18  the  mdex  denoting  QuaUty  and  Class  hT^ore 
commonplace  mdividuals.  The  "Classes"  are  ^™! 
thStw""  '^"  "Masses"  by  this  mental  dSLXn 
that  the  former  apprehend  that  Itespect  takes  precedence 
m  importance  of  aUHonom-.  Res^t  is  theSC^ 
tebute  to  one's  probable  powers  of  resisting  the  oir- 

t^^  t  ^^l^"^-  "*^K  ^  ^^^  «f  some  ah^ 
mrerest.  it  is  the  mstmotive  recognition  that  to  be 
dependent.on  the  "  good  word  "  of  othei^  is  a  fair  siS 
tHat  one  does  not  possess  much  in  oneself  on  which  to 

,V,l^?  Ki  •  "^^  u  ^'^*  ^  «*"«  *^«  ^^^^  contempt  which 
mevrtably  rises  when  others  are  moved  by  our  Flattery 
LfZ^f  reoognizably  to  stand  by  their  own  inteiBste 
m  face  of  all  appeals  from  "  Opinion  "  accounte  for 
J^hth^^'Z^J^^  solicitude  for  their  susceptibilities 
wbich  IS  the  toeatment  a  community  always  metes  out 

^ui^       f^'*^t  ^**'  ^'^^^  ooal-minere  have  now 
^uated  out  of  the  Masses  ;   they  have  acquired  the 
password  to  the  C  asses      No  longer  finding  it^ecessary 
m.i!fJ^    ~^  words-they  have  l^t  how  to 
make  themselves     feared  "  by  establishing  as  a  workina 
policy  the  practice  of  always  striking  your  opponent 
while  he  M  down.     All  which,  of  oo*ur4,  in  SVv^y 
dwrnohnes  one  from  the  use  of  Flattery.    We  all  use 
ITlatt^  m  direct  proportion  to  our  abiUty  and  are 
noue  too  anxious  that  it  shaU  cease  to  be  pnkotised  upon 
ourselves  however  much  we  may  regard  Flatterei/as 
the  species  which  uses  fascination  as  a  cover  for  anatehinir 
one  s  purse.  ^^* 

*  •  •  • 


iJti^'^^^^"^-  ^^^"^  ^^  P^'ie*^*  I^^es  insusceptible 
tothe  weamng  process  and  fails  t^  adjust  iTS  of 
JJ>rt^on  and  accordingly  his  avenues  to  pfioS 
Shil^  ^T\?^  Appreciation  reveal  more  fuuTth^ 

it  mS  kf  ''*'°'5™K-  If  he  IS  bent  upon  alien  purnoses 
ta  mnrt  be  made  as  smaU  and  insignificant  as  Sbfe 

tSerentl^Lr  ^T  ■  "^^  "vicious,"  and 
I  Iwn.    nSi^  ^  u^  ^i:^^'^^  *o  be  attracted  by 

intum.  E*^„ti^8•  ^'^y«>«-  Despising,  foUow 
I  mw-^  Lv/r^j^Ttu^  '^  progressive  tightening  of  the 

»inSr?h?^       'i*  '^*"'?  "'  Flattery-bent  upon 

J^g  the  miport^nce  of  him,  his  lims  and  Ws 

1  S  effLi^"°^^^'^y  V^^'^  of  expediency,  a 
KaSSfw^h^^  "^*7?  importa^of  the 

^  jE   ^J^''^,}^  recalcitrant  one  holds  out, 

'lut  Mssil^i    •  '^"  ™°^  O"^  **>•  O'-  stop  short;  of 

«»  Ce  KlT****^  .disanproval-Hat^whicht 

"W^cMtkiLT  •  f  l'^^**  *««•  "  Appreciating  "  the 

Bthat^ewT"!       **"''*>?«  ^'«efesB  ^d  minecessaxy 

h'««e88W8^.^^,*^,.*^«"  V^  ^^'^  culmination 

^"^  their  conn«5^t     "^^u*  ?^™  quantity  which  will 

Wolenoe  ate™  i^^°  '^  ^  ■■  s^^e  at  this  point 
K'byS,.^„f  ^^  ^^^t"   *1«   valuation   into 

''W  Ws  Drpf^,HJ^  his  eastence  :   or  by  putting  him 

«»ilu£  or  I^fr*  ^^  Flections  c^  to  comt° 

??ltem  »^,''  ^',  <***  ^-    ^'^der  the  "  Appre: 

K^   Power   onlv   1*^2?!  *^  ^"^^  °^^« 

Hpoval  to  ,!L2^yr.*J«  State-to  allow  its  dis- 
H^°al8mS!r^,  *°,  ^?^°^**^«  point.  Private 
N''  "size^   bv   m  themselves  by  taking  down 

Nnion  oTy  •   Z  ^^^a"^  ^^""^  '    "^^^^ions   of 

.-*(8ing.  \m^JT^^^^^^  instrumento  however 

•^byaU  but^    ^^^f  ^"*^*'  '^  "»  praotisedon 

i^PWheoMutoir?   ^*    T*^   innovation    has 
fet.'^-u    ^-SSTaiToiS  SowhS?  S        J?**   "^.cations   of  «ie  ^.bjeot  of  Flattery  .„ 
r*"°obve8  has  enabled  it  SfgaZ.     R  h^?W     S^-  '*  "  °"*  """S!!^  *°  P»^*  °^'*^  ^ 
I  (f-ugB.    w  nas  been     Antiiontioa  are  not  albne  in  exploiting  it.    As  the 
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means  of  breaking  the  neck  of  opposition,  Governments, 
with  their  vast  and  organized  "  &jrstem  of  Apprecia- 
tion " — Public  Opinion,  Religion,  Honour,  Ostracism — 
are  only  one  out  of  myriads  of  units  bent  on  "  govern- 
ing "  and  achieving  their  own  interests.  Human 
society  is  veined  through  with  Flattery.  In  the  intra- 
individual  clash  of  desires,  its  completest  and  moat 
finished  forms  are  "  Charm  "  and  "  Love  " — of  the 
romantic  order.  All  the  "  spiritual "  aspects  of 
"  romantic  "  Love  are  contrived  out  of  it.  On  the 
strength  of  these  two  alone  it  may  be  gauged  how  far 
Flattery  goes  to  subdue  the  World  to  the  Will  of  those 
who  best  know  how  to  employ  it.  It  has  to  be  noted 
that  the  forms  of  Flattery  which  have  monopolized  the 
term  are  only  the  crude  and  blundering  ones.  Where  it 
is  but  moderately  successful  leaving  its  traces  bare,  its 
label  is  changed  into  "  Tact "  ;  and  where  it  is  wholly 
successful,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  artistry,  even — perhaps 
especially — ^those  who  have  fallen  its  victims  are 
unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  forces  to  which  they  have 
succumbed.  And  they  then  call  it  "  Charm  "  :  asking 
naively,  "  What  is  Charm  "  ?  Charm — consummate 
Flattery — ^is  the  instinctive  intelligence  of  someone  else 
who  knows  what  to  you  is  Pleasure  and  gives  it  to  you. 
By  a  little  adroitness  they  can  maintain  the  sense  of 
Pleasure  and  yet  completely  change  the  base  from 
which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  start  with  yon  at 


the  outset.  Using  always  skill  they  can  chaaoe  vonr 
interests  :  steal  your  mental  purse,  if  you  like.  That 
is  why  the  charming  people  rule — most  people.  The 
few  whom  they  do  not  "  net,"  are  the  ones  who  an 
already  too  much  engrossed  in  interests  to  be  awaie  of 
the  spell  they  cast.  Which  is  not  to  say  that  all  persom 
who  are  charming  are  aware  of  why  they  are :  their 
great  sensitiveness  and  intelligence  often  stopB  short 
jnst  at  the  point  of  complete  self -appreciation  :  a  aliriit 
obtusenesB  which  has  an  attraction  of  its  own.  So  too 
with  Romantic  Love — ^the  part  of  love  which  is  not  an 
appetite.  This  form  of  Pleasure-giving  travels  fnrthsr- 
albeit  only  in  a  single  direction — along  the  avenoe  of 
Flattery  than  charm  even  :  which  is  more  widely 
distributed.  In  fact  the  lengths  to  which  Romantic 
Flattery  will  go  exhaust  the  uttermost  limits  of  speeoh. 
Only  when  the  most  inflating  utterance  has  been 
uttered  does  it  pause — to  fall  back,  doubtless,  on  dumb 
show.  Which  explains  the  imsuitabiUty  of  "  Romantjo 
Love  "  for  translation  into  the  too  realistic,  because  f«o 
intimate  relationships,  of  daily  life  :  unsuitable,  that  is, 
save  for  persons  who  regard  "  Love  "  as  an  arMc 
exercise  and  make  sensible  allowances  for  Timfl  and 
Season  :  or  for  persons  whose  power  to  Flatter  rise*  to 
the  heights  of  genius.  And  having  laid  "  Love  "  and 
"  Charm  "  to  Flattery's  account,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  enlarge  upon  its  disadvantage. 
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VIEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


BY  now,  in  these  hard  times,  the  Gtovemment 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  difference  between  what  some  elegant 
person  has  described  as  "  Blowing  your  nose  and 
blowing  it  off,"  but  they  stiU  appear  to  think  that  they 
can  go  to  any  lengths  along  the  path  of  obliging  their 
friends.  It  turns  out  that  the  coal  strike  was  allowed 
to  come  about  just  to  oblige  an  old  fossil  which  some 
member  of  the  Government  keeps  warm  in  his  pocket. 
This  person's  job  is  theorizing  on  the  subject  of 
"  Abstract  Right,"  and  the  coal  strike  being  the  apt 
illustration  he  was  in  need  of  at  the  moment  it  was  of 
course  engineered.  And  the  world  is  at  war  !  There  is, 
of  course,  nothing  left  for  the  unprivileged  public  to 
do,  but  dejdore  as  usual  the  subversion  of  Public 
Interest  to  Private  Ends  and  pick  up  any  jsofitable 
intelligence  there  may  be  among  the  spoil.  And  if  the 
coal  strike  be  not  due  to  the  fact  that  this  old  gentleman 
required  the  suspensitna  of  the  resources  of  a  coalfield 
in  war-time  in  order  to  "  boil  an  egg  for  himself,"  what 
other  adequate  reason  is  there  for  permitting  such  a 

9fikvCt6vP01H36    Wivu   sOOfl   Cv        xtHnCn        oO  OOGuP   Gbv  BQOu   ft 

time.    We  can  think  of  none. 

The  "  moral "  of  this  strike  for  recalcitrant  labour 
appears  to  be  that  they  should  henceforth  cease  dis- 
paraging their  opponents'  methods  and  morals  for  the 
plainly  demonstrated  reason  that  though  these  beat  no 

noble "  sound  they  are  by  far  the  better  ones  for 
winning.  From  the  fact  that  the  miners  have  won  in 
this  stnke  the  workers  should  be  able  to  cast  aside  their 
brand  of  "  Ethics "  :  the  essential  feature  of  their 
position  as  "  the  workers."  If  they  have  the  intelligence 
to  grasp  the  importance  of  this  fact,  the  period  of  war 
between  Classes  and  Masses  is  now  at  an  end,  and  the 
war  between  parties  vwy  nearly  approaching  Equals, 
will  have  begim. 

*  «  •  * 

I  see  a  correspondent  objects  to  the  word  "  should  " 
in  Thx  Egoist,  because  it  is  redolent  of  coercion  I 
suppose.  It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  consider  it 
redolent  rather  of  Purpose,  and  an  Egoist — ^yea  evHt  an 
Anarchist — ^must  have  a  Purpose  or  two,  so  it  "  should  " 
be  in  its  jdaoe.  Having  a  Purpose  merely  means  that 
yon  aim  at  arriving  at  a  destmation  by  way  of  cme 
route  0*  other.  What  "  should "  impUee  is  that, 
having  fixed  the  destination  and  the  route  towards  it, 
you  should  ooqaeionally  remember  thpkt  you  actvaUy 
art  aiming  at  some  spot  in  particular,  and  tltat  anrnd 


there  necessitates  a  certain  sense  of  direction.  We 
cannot,  for  instance,  arrive  and  yet  sit  by  the  roadside 
permanently.  Accomplishment  in  its  very  natnie  is 
coercion.  One  has  to  coerce  oneself  and  many  other 
people  and  things  in  order  to  carry  out  quite  a  small 
undertaking,  and  that  necessitates  one's  saying  "  shonld  " 
quite  a  number  of  times. 

The  importance  of  any  change  in  the  brand  of  the 
"  Ethics  "  for  the  Masses  has  all  to  do  with  this  word 
"  should."  "  Should,"  as  we  have  implied,  has  the 
function  of  a  signpost  :  it  is  important  as  indicating  the 
direction  one  should  take  relative  to  our  desired  destina- 
tion. The  "  ethical  "  position  of  the  Masses  is  in  this 
bewildering  state  :  while  they  aim  at  arriving  at  Power 
for  themselves,  the  persons  responsible  for  the  setting 
up  and  the  marking  of  the  signposts  desire  tiiam  to 
arrive  at  a  destination  in  a  quite  opposite  direction :  at 
Absence  of  Power.  And  they  hopefully  trust  to  the 
signposts  and  expect  to  arrive.  It  is  true  that  thaysee 
aU  the  powerful  moving  past  them  in  the  opposite 
direction  despite  the  signposts,  but  even  this  strong 

tip  appears  to  teil  theui  notmng '  taeff  m**p, 
fixed  in  it  and  they  loudly  scold  all  such  as  are  maknig 
strides  in  a  contrary  way.  Hence  the  importance  ot 
"  shonld,"  and  the  importance  of  testing  whether  these 
all-valuable  indicators  are  set  in  accordance  with  their 
Purposes  and  not  those  of  others.  Whichever  end  m« 
wishes  to  take  there  exists  the  corresponding  "  should 
tyranny  everywhere  it  seems. 

mi** 

"  Democracy  and  Conscription  "  are  twin  tyrai^.  <»« 
is  informed.  But  then  there  are  so  many  *7™^,*j 
many  as  there  are  sparks  of  life  it  seems  :  all  estw*™^ 
in  proportion  to  their  strength  and  unobtrufflvsff  w 
proportion  to  their  subtlety!  Why,  out  8*  80rti^» 
mynad  of  tyrants,  these  two — one  a  mere  '^J 
speaking  and  the  other  a  course  of  physical  ^''''^^ 
should  be  placed  together  as  the  *y'^*"**Tul, » 
apparent.     Democracy,  as  has  been  ^^^^^^'^zj^gei 


often,  is  a  method  of  sparing  the  pride  of  *™.*3™»T^ 
by  dint  of  politeness  :  a  convention  ^^^^'^^tZ,,. 
the  unintelWent.     And  to  save  the  unmii«li»««W^^ 

their  uninteSigenoe  is  not  ^^^'^^^^S^^  nmi&>t 
tyrants.    CooBcription  is  a  difte— *  taat-    \^^^ 
Conscription  with  Democracy  is  Kfc»  Wiy"!^.""^^^  1 
to  earn  a  livelihood  with  kaowing  ^  V  'J^JLje 
Jiattoalady.    B  jg  difflcatt  to  wdsiitliiM  way  F"^ 


»ho  are  not  the  mouthpieces  of  some  fixed  "  Principle  " 
liie  that  of  maintaining  the  "  wrongness  of  coercion  " 
can  maintain  an  objection  to  National  Training.  It  is 
based  ou  the  imderstanding  that  it  is  best  for  the 
interests  of  a  group — the  instruments  of  aggression  being 
what  they  are — that  each  of  its  members  should  be  as 
capable  as  may  be  of  effectual  self-defence.  It  is  surely 
against  no  one's  interest  to  be  as  efficient  in  self-defence 
as  possible.  The  powers  ,of  self-defence  are  always 
gaeful :  for  aggression  as  well  as  defence  :  at  home  as 
well  as  further  afield.  Men  who  cannot  fight  with  a 
fair  chance  of  competing  with  the  rest  of  their  fellows 
are— even  though  they  possess  true  hearts  of  gold — 
rabble.  They  fall  back  like  a  pack  of  sheep  before  a 
mere  handful.  One  thinks  of  the  spectacle  of  Ben 
Tillett  and  his  Ten  Thousand  on  Tower  Hill  in  the  Dock 
Strike.  That  spectacle  revealed  more  than  a  whole 
century  of  talk.  Unarmed,  untrained,  undisciplined, 
men— though  they  can  call  upon  the  heavens  to  witness 
their  Righteousness  and  to  encompass  the  destruction 
of  their  enemies — are  "  shoved  and  shoo'd  "  from  their 
ground — by  a  few  policemen.  It  is  worth  while  remind- 
ing the   inheritors    of   the    "  spiritual "    Principles   of 


HENRI   GAUDIER-BRZESKA* 

By  John  Coubnos 


Democa-acy  that  these  same  "  Principles  "  (Politeness  or 
Hoax,  just  as  one  pleases  to  regard  them)  were  largely 
the  outcome  of  the  temper  of  the  soldiery  which  emerged 
from  the  last  great  European  War.     It  was  the  experi- 
ence and  training  of  the  returned  soldiers  which  put 
stamina  into  the  Reformist  movement  and  which  put  a 
corresponding  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  "  Arch-Tyrants  " 
as  then   Established.      If    the    movement    ultimately 
went  awry  and  broke  its  temper  struggling  for  nearly 
a  century  through  a  bog  of  words,  tbia  does  not  dim 
the  fact  that  it  sprang  from  firm  substantial  quality. 
And  rebellion  apart,  the  stout  truth  stands  that  tyrants 
can  tyrannize  only  "  so  far  "  among  comparative  equak, 
and  they  are  alert  enough  to  know  when  a  situation 
makes  caution   a  necessary   virtue.      The  recognition 
moreover  that  "Peace  and  a  quiet   life"  necessitate 
violent  and  acrid  forms  of  guaranteeing,   in  no  way 
reflects  on  the  former's  attractiveness.    It  merely  re- 
oognizes  that  it  is  the  power  to  retaliate  with  adequate 
violence  which  virtuaUzes  any  claim  to  enjoy  and  possess 
"Peace"  even  as  also   "Rights,"  "Property,"   "Free 
Conscience,"  "Anarchist  Opinions,"  and  the  rest. 
*  •  «  * 

There  axe  so  many  of  these  "  blessed  words  "  about, 
80  many  "spiritual  principles."  It  would  purge  the 
worid  of  much  unintentional  Cant  if  the  word  "  spiritual" 
oould  be  once  and  for  all  attached  to  its  accurate  mean- 
ag:  that  of  "verbal."  This  would  make  it  more 
possible  to  give  a  sensible  meaning  to  "  Principle  "  as 
^t  of  "  Customary  mode  of  behaviour  "  ;  and  so 
eneot  a  clearance  invaluable  in  a  commvmity  disease- 
ravaged  by  Principles  which  are  allowed  to  bolt  madly 
iM  wild  horses  harnessed  to  all  kinds  of  valued  Pur- 
PM«.  because  the  "creations,"  being  "Principles," 
»ie  Sacred.  It  would  also  set  free  the  word  "  Spirit  " 
Tj^.  ™  ^^  important  sense  of  Vital  and  therefore 
^"^ive  Energy.  Associated  with  purpose.  Spirit 
^m  accurately  connect  itself  with  the  embodiments 

j^^Tose  :  which  embodiments  would  cease  to  be 
"Jjoewated  as  valuable  evidence  of  the  working  and 
mtrntion  of  a  powerful  spirit,  just  because  they  failed 

M  mto  the  verbal  conventions  current  at  the  time, 
of  W  '^  l>e  realized  for  what  it  is — a  colossal  struggle 
the^\  I*  would  become  impossible  to  conceive  of 
alio  tu  ^oveming  intelligence  which  condescendingly 
and  h  •  k'  *^  *^  brains  are  not  altogether  negligible, 
wnich,  just  as  it  has  arrived  at  this  interesting 
IJ^e^,  proceeds  to  appoint  as  Minister  of  Education 
jl^w  Mucation-— we  will  refrain  from  naming  him. 
It  J^Jproves  this  country  an  invincibly  moral  nation, 
j^    mto  the  way  of  doing  things  after  a  certain 

Mo'th  ^"^  °^  "'"*'  **  "isistB  on  continuing  thus 
^^^inem.  It  has  despised  education :  and  it  does 
i^l^  It  and  it  will  contmue  so  to  do,  for  ever,  Amen. 
"i,j^2„,^„8p«rit  of  Morality:    a  true  adherence  to 

D*  M* 


AND  Brzeska  is  really  dead.  ... 
Few  of  us  believed  the  first  rumours. 
There  was  a  legend  among  us  that  dear  Gaudier 
oould  not  die. 

Because  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  so  gifted 
with  genius,  so  abundantly  endowed  with  aliveness, 
should  come  upon  our  earth  merely  to  die  by  a  bullet — 
his  work  undone,  his  creative  secret  untold. 

Very  Ukely  this  legend  grew  out  of  our  affection  for 
him,  out  of  our  faith  in  his  destiny  ;  it  was  the  expression 
of  our  desire  to  see  him  live.  ... 

Dear  Gaudier  could  not  die.  He  was  so  clearly 
designed  for  living,  for  adventures  and  experiences,  for 
narrow  escapes  of  all  sorts,  for  sweating — chisel  and 
hammer  in  hand — over  marble,  Portland  stone  and 
alabaster.  And  then  there  was  his  wit  which  came  in 
bolts  and  made  holes  in  dullness.  The  thought  that  he 
could  die  was  the  one  thought  which  never  entered  our 
minds. 

Brzeska  himself  believed  in  and  encouraged  the 
legend.  I  remember  him  stepping  in  to  say  good-bye 
before  he  left  for  France.  "  In  three  months  the  war 
will  be  over.    I'll  come  back  without  a  scratch." 

And  only  some  weeks  ago  he  wrote  from  the  front, 
where  his  daring  twice  won  him  promotion  :  "  I  have 
had  many  close  escapes  from  death,  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so." 

His  letters  from  the  front  are  quite  Celliniau  in  their 
vigour  and  wit  and  terse  frankness.  In  one  of  them  he 
has  told  us  how  while  watching  the  Germans  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall  he  had  carved  out,  by  means  of  his 
trench  pick  and  knife,  the  figure  of  a  dancing  woman. 
This  is  Brzeska  to  the  marrow. 

Gaudier-Brzeska  was  a  Franco-Pole,  and  therefore 
belonged  by  race  to  two  of  the  most  refined  nations  of 
Europe.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how  he  came  by  his  primitive 
impulses.  At  home  in  Paris  or  in  London,  he  could 
have  as  easily  accommodated  himself  among  the  Zulus 
or  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine.  Btis  mind  was  intensely 
French  in  ita  crystalline  hardness,  but  all  his  thought's 
hardness  could  not  hide  the  latent  temperament  of 
the  Pole.  His  life,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  full  of 
grand  sentiment.  He  lived  intensely  and  he  died 
intensely.  He  died  charging  the  Germans  at  Neuville 
St.-Vaast. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  as  a  Pole.     One's  mind  turns 

to  the  epilogue  ia  "  Budiu."  :  "  Tiens,^  on.  vieat.de  tuec 

le  Polonais."  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  Turgenev 
makes  the  men  of  the  barricades  mistake  Rudiu  for  a 
Pole.     But  Brzeska  was  a  Pole. 

How  came  Brzeska  among  the  "  Vorticists  "  ?  He 
was,  I  should  say,  the  only  Vorticist  with  a  vortex.  He 
toaa  Vorticism.  His  fine  mind  had  a  mastery  over 
matter — ^for  he  was  a  natural  sculptor — but  in  the  end 
the  foe  won.  A  German  bullet,  that  small  but  efficient 
vortex  of  materialism,  crashed  into  his  skull — vortex 
interpenetrating  vortex — and  created  a  void  which  can 
only  be  realized  by  those  who  knew  him  and  enjoyed 
his  friendship. 

The  day  is  beautiful  as  I  vraite  this.  The  breeze 
seems  to  rise  and  subside  at  short  intervals.  Now  the 
leaves  on  the  trees  outside  my  window  are  rustling 
vigorously,  now  they  are  very  quiet.  As  I  sit  here 
thinking  of  Gaudier,  my  own  mood  seems  to  be  like 
that.  Now  I  seem  to  be  asking  myself :  "  b  Gaudier 
really  dead  ?  "  Then  in  the  silence  that  follows,  the 
answer  comes — slowly  and  unmistakably. 

JNon.— A  stody  of  M.  Chmdier-BcEaikk's  art  hj  John  Cauiau 
1  appear  in  the  next  mimbnr  <rf  Tbm  Saomt— Bd.] 

*  Thne  tepdrodttotions  of  M.  Brzcaka'a  wodc,  with  an  esBa;  on 
the  subjeot  by  Hr.  Ham  Poond,  wan  printed  in  Th>  Eoorar  for 
IWbmaiv  U5,  1914.  M.  Brseaks  wroto  a  long  review  of  '♦Tha 
Allied  ArUsta  "  for  Jona  U.  101A.  and  a  Itttar  on.  -— 1-*-—  ^ 
Mwh  16.  WU.-to.  *^        " 
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CHINESE  POEMS 

[From   the    "Book   of   Jade"    by   Judith   Gaatier. 
Translated  by  James  Whitall.] 

SONG  ON  THE  RIVEB  * 

MY  boat  is  of  ebony  and  the  holes  in  my  flute  of 
jade  are  golden. 
As  the  plant  that  takes  out  stains  from  silk, 
so  wine  disperses  sadness  from  the  heart. 

When  one  has  good  wine,  a  graceful  boat,  and  a 
maiden's  love,  why  envy  the  immortal  gpds  1 

.*"■  ■■  •■,'<  ■'■■      ■'■■:•  Li-TAi-Ri. 

TO  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN 
OF  THE  FLOWEE  BOAT 

I  have  sung  songs  to  you  with  my  flute  of  ebony, 
songs  telling  of  my  sadness,  but  you  did  not  hear. 

I  have  written  verses  praising  your  beauty,  but  dis- 
damfully  you  have  thrown  the  gorgeous  sheets  that 
bore  my  poems,  into  the  water. 

Then  I  gave  you  a  huge  sapphire,  a  dark  sapphire 
like  the  sky  at  night,  and  for  that  sapphire  you  have 
shown  me  the  little  pearls  of  your  mouth. 

OUAW-Tffl. 
mTOXICATION  OF  LOVE 

The  petals  of  the  water-lilies  tremble  m  the  wind 
that  murmurs  through  the  Palace  of  the  Waters. 

The  king  of  Lou  lounges  idly  on  the  terrace  of  Kou- 
Bou.  Before  him  is  Sy-Che ;  she  is  dancing  and  her 
moroments  are  fuU  of  rhythm  and  delicate  grace. 

Then  she  laughs  m  her  sensuous  weariness,  and  leans 
agamst  the  royal  bed  of  white  jade,  gazing  towards 
the  east. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  SEVENTH  MONTH 

I  dream  among  the  flowers  of  my  garden  simm- 
wme,  clear  as  jade.  *  ^^"V 

The  wind  caresses  my  cheeks  and  cools  the  scomhm™ 
air.  but  how  glad  I  shaU  be  of  my  cloak,  wheTSS 
comes  again.  "mier 

In  the  summer  of  her  beauty,  a  woman  is  like  th. 
wind  in  August ;  she  sweetens  our  lives.  But  wZ 
the  white  silk  of  age  covers  her  head,  we  avoid  heru 


we  avoid  the  wind  in  winter. 


Li-TAt-Pi. 


THE  FISHERMAN 


Li-Tai-P«. 


The  thirsty  earth  is  quenched  with  snow,  and  now 
the  plum-trees  are  blossoming  onoe  more. 

The  wiUow-leaves  are  like  new  gold ;  the  lake  is 
molten  silver. 

It  is  the  hour  when  sulphur-laden  bntt»flie8  rest 
their  velvet  heads  upon  the  flowers. 

A  fisherman  casts  forth  his  nets  from  a  motitmless 
Doat,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  is  broken  His 
thou^tB  are  at  home  with  her  to  whom  he  will  return 
wna  food,  take  a  swallow  to  its  mate 

'■"'"'   "  «Tx.«,,.^  Li-Tai-W. 

MID-RIVER 

♦t.^^'^-^J  "T^^  ^y  *^  "^'  ««i%  «»ked  white 
the  daylight  lasts,  I  row  and  I  ga»  at  the  mountams. 
glassed  m  the  water.  ^^* 

I  have  now  no  otljer  love  but  the  love  of  wine,  and 
my  cup  full  of  wine  is  before  me. 

Oice  I  had  in  mv  heart  a  thousand  sorrows,  but 
now  ...  1  look  at  the  mountains,  glassed  in  the  water. 

.,>   .     .  TOHAHG-TSI. 

?r  THE  AUTUMN  WIND 

hit  iwT*  ir°1  '**»■  ''"*«  "'^''d"  «e  flying 
tS^«,  Irt^'i?*^"  a»  torn  from  the  trees^ 
Sf^TT'^^^y  the  wiW  geese  are  winging  thek 
way  towards  the  south  ;  no  longer  the  roee^iTswe^ 
and  petals  are  falling  from  the  l^us-flowe^  * 

I  must  see  her  wlom  I  love  and  can  never  forget 

^^^r'  T  ^^'l^l*"  dwells.  The  streai^  is 
r^un*d tilJe^lS's^'''^'^^  ^y  *»-  -^.  flo-  with 

!^  J!r  ^r  T  '^y^'''  I  «ing  as  I  row.  but  my 
aMigs  are  sad  and  make  my  toil  heavier.  My  heart  b 
J^nng  «d  ardent;    it  flies  before  me  and^pS^ 

Haro  the  winds  of  so  many  autumns  broken  my 
•twogthl    Is  It  only  the  p»ture  ol  an  oU  man  that 
.  ttottbling,  at  me  from  the  water  ? 
EacnsoB  Otr-Tr, 

H»n  Dynasty,  140  «.o. 


YOUTH 

The  care-free  youth,  who  lives  on  the  road  of  tBii 
Imperial  Tombs  near  the  Gold  Market  of  the  Ewt 
sets  forth  from  his  dwelling,  into  the  fresh  spring  wind 
The  step  of. his  white  horse,  saddled  in  silver  maram.' 
ful  and  full  of  rhjrthm.  '^ 

There  is  a  whirlwind  of  petals  underfoot,  for  the 
faUen  blossoms  form  a  thick  carpet  everywhere. 

Now  he  slackens  his  pace,  perplexed  ...  a  laugh, 
musical  and  clear,  greets  him  from  a  nearby  tiiiotait 
He  is  no  longer  perplexed. 

Li-Til-fti. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  TCHI-LI 

I  sit  by  the  wayside  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  gaze  along 
the  road  that  stretches  before  me  to  Tohi-Li. 
.This  morning,  the  blue  satin  of  my  shoes  glistened 
like   steel   and   one   could   see   the    black-embroidered 
traceries.     But  now  my  shoes  are  covered  with  dust. 

When  I  set  out,  the  sun  was  laughing  in  the  Bky, 
the  butterflies  hovered  round  me.  and  I  counted  the 
white  daisies,  scattered  through  the  grass  like  haodfnk 
of  pearls. 

It  is  evening  now,  and  there  are  no  daisies. 

Swallows  dart  by  swiftly  at  my  feet,  crows  aw 
calling  each  other  to  rest,  and  labourers,  their  plaits 
wrapped  round  their  heads,  are  Altering  the  viUagee 
near  by. 

But  for  me  there  are  yet  many  miles  to  go ;  I  will 
compose  a  poem,  as  full  of  sadness  as  my  lonely  heart, 
and  with  a  rhythm  so  difficult  that  the  road  to  Tohi-Li 
will  seem  too  short. 

Tw-Tuif-LDfO. 


THE  WILLOW  LEAF 

The  maiden  who  gazes  dreamily  from  her  window, 
resting  on  her  elbows — I  do  not  love  her  becauge  of 
her  splendid  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River. 
I  love  her  because  she  has  dropped  a  little  willow-leaf 
into  the  water. 

I  do  not  love  the  breeze  from  the  east  because  it 
brings  me  the  scent  of  the  blossoming  peach-trees  that 
whiten  the  Oriental  Mountain.  I  love  it  because  it 
has  blown  the  little  willow-leaf  close  to  my  boat. 

And  the  little  willow-leaf — I  do  not  love  it  beoaose 
it  brings  to  thought  the  tender  sprins  that  has  just 
flowered  again.  I  love  it  because  the  maiden  has 
written  a  name  upon  it  with  the  point  of  her  embroidery- 
needle  and  because  that  name  is  mine. 

Tohan-Tiou-Ld»- 


THE  PORCELAIN  PAVILION 

Out  in  the  artificiai  lake,  there  is  a  pavilion  of ;,_ 
and  white  porcelain  ;  it  is  reached  by  a  bridge  ot^' 
arehed  hke  the  back  of  a  tiger.  In  the  pavilion,  iwodi 
in  bright-oolonied  robes  are  driitking  cups  of  oool  ^jy* 
togeti^r.  They  chatter  aad  acrwbie  verses,  «» 
tncked-Diy  ikwiai  Mid  hate  MiihBd  back. 

In  tka  mflen,  whn*  Urn  wt^ntnd  hridgs  «eeM»^ 
ennank  at  jade^  the  tamit  it  fcii|||i  iiHn — '^'~ 
an  Mikifeg;  hr— do  dowawud^  ki  a  fMMkto:  f***''?'' 

L^•XA^'■. 
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IN  this  issue  occurs  the  third  appearanee  of  M  Guy- 
Charles  Cros  before  the  readers  of  Thb  Egoist 
hv  '^^^^^  was  in  a  little  company  of  poets  selected 
2  Mr.  Aldmgton  on  June  15,  1914,  the  second  under 
tjis  heading  on  July  15,  1914.  Cta  this  last  occasion  one 
of  his  own  poems  defined  his  principles— or  lack  of  them 
-in  versification. 

M.  Guy-Charles  Cros  is  an  amoralist  in  poetical  tech- 
nique :   no  God,  no  king,  but  of  gods  plenty.      He  is  a 
charming  heathen.     All  that  is  life  and  in  life  is  good 
if  it  IS  good,  or,  rather,  all  that  is  good  is  good,  the  bad 
too,  mayhap.     He  shows  that  it  is  quite  easy  for  him 
to  write  in  sage,  domesticated  metre,  and  then  skips 
off  into  somersaults  and  every  caper  suggested  by  his 
whim.    He  is  not  occupied   by  those  little  technical 
details  which  Goethe  said  (in  1831)  were  a  sign  of  sterility 
addmg:  "  H  I  were  young  and  daring  enough,  I  would 
designedly  violate  all  the  laws  ;  I  would  use  alliteration 
assonance,  false-rhyme  and  whatever  seemed  serviceable 
considering  only  the  essential :    the  sense  ;    and  thus 
I  would  endeavour  to  say  things  so  good  that  every  one 
would  be  charmed  and  ready  to  learn  them  by  heart  " 
One  wants,  precisely,  to  learn  Cros  by  heart  and  read 
him  out  loud,  for  he  realizes  Verlaine's  definition  of 
poetical  art :   "  music  above  aU  .  .  .  with  nothing  that 
weighs    or    poises  .  .  .  words    chosen    somewhat    at 
random     formmg  "  songs  a  trifle  tipsy  where  indecision 
and    precision    meet."      And     he    watches    over    his 
rhyme     so  ready  to  run  away,  one  knows  not  where," 
for     who  wiU   ever  teU  aU  the  errors  of  the  penny 
bauble  forged   by    some    deaf    child    or    mad    niger 
^d^  which  rings  so  hollow  and  false  under  the  p^t's 

U  Cros  is  one  of  our  most  entertaining  poets— with 
M.  Paul  Fort  from  whom  he  differs  by  more  economy, 
tor  If  he  hae  less  opulence  he  leaves,  also,  less  chaff  m 
ma  wheat-because  fuU  of  life  and  personaUty.  No 
jague,  pedantic  generalizations  here,  and,  as  Mr  Aldinir- 
ton  hM  said  in  a  recent  artiole,  the  "  portrait  of  the 
•rtist    18  always  mteresting. 

The  poem  entitled  Hyrnne  printed  m  these  columns 
Mows  that  M.  Cros  18  eminently  a  French  poet,  so  much  so 
Mat  he  18  peculiarly  endowed  to  extract  the  melody 
m  that  language  ae  Heine  did  from  the  German.  Manv 
eaellent  poems  might  have  been  written  in  another 
«iom  and  would,  nevertheless,  preserve  their  oharac- 
wmtics  and  mterest,  but  the  lines  which  compose  the 
ajTOM  were  written  for  French,  as  a  waltz  by  Chopin 
w«  TOtten  for  the  piano.  But  if  some  of  the  work 
IZ'  ^v  ?T^  exquisite  word-glrtter,  under  aU  of  it 
™w  tlie  nch,  warm  blood  which  animates  also  the 
Kali  !  «^»t  predecessor  akeady  named,  whom 
torecdlfi  not  oidy  by  his  moods  but,  equaUy,  by  his 
*Me  of  finish  and  completeness. 

monfS!'/^/ ?^  "^^^  ^« '^^''^dered  a  gmi.  A  few 
^nths  later  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  Belgian  frontier. 
^  was  not  wounded  and  seems  to  have  kept  in  good 
a^hi!^-t  T^  H*'"!^'  though  it  cannot  be  supposed, 
thTB^i  ^®  confinement  has  not  temporarily  airested 
«»  evolution  of  his  creative  faoultiea. 


'  '  ^'^"^'•Ifenmoirenaltre.flotmuiTO 

Uo  poudre  fEBibhe  et  de  vieux  vin,  le  gang  dea  bnvea 
Dont  noiu  ne  portona  anjomdhnl  que  le^m  " 

S!.X?L.TL'^,?1^*™'""  «*  P»™*  ••  "-non. 

Souputuentdusouoidelaseulevictofae.  • 

MarohMent  jiuqui kur  dernier  reste  de  ofaalanr. 
at  ne  (ombuent  que  frapp^  d'une  balle  au  ooei ! 

Another  poem  seems  to  contain  presentimenta  : 

■  Voisj  mei  maina  lidea  par  une  forte  ohaine  •  •  ~ 

V0191  meg  pieds  glacea  par  une  mort  proohaine 
Me»  yeux  iwur  qui  toute  lumiAre  est  inoertaine 
Meg  oreiUeg  turoea  du  on  de  cent  fontaineg, 
Meg  aena  abagourdig  et  ma  nuque  de  laine. 

Voi^i  mon  oobut  :  aveo  une  plaie  ai  vilaine 

An  oat*  qu'il  n'egt  pag,  dana  la  poitrine  humaine 

U  «pouTantable  ooenr  qui  a'y  pniaae  ^aler.  ...  ; 

Paul  Drouot  was  about  to  receive  the  medal  for  brave 
conduct  and  had  been  mentioned  on  the  anHy  roU  a  few 
days  before  he  met  his  deatk. 

*  *  *  m 
Yea,  all  the  poets  have  done  their  duty,  numbers  of 
^^™i?7  faUen— at  once  good  poets  and  good  soldiers. 
Nevertheless,  that  ridiculously  ante-dated  opinion  about 
i<  ranee  8  decadence  persists— to  their  shame— in  certain 
pnggMh  northern  countries.  The  other  day  a  bigoted 
iJutchman  wrote  (in  a  review  caUed  De  Toekomat)  ■  "  We 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  powers  of  resistance 
^played  by  the  French  axmy,  which  appears  stronger 
r^^^!^^i^  ^^''^  expected  from  a  decadent  peopS:" 
A  DECADENT  PEOPLE  !  One  can  hardly  teLve 
one  s  eyes. 

How  international  esteem,  sympathy,  and  comprehen- 
sion have  not  progressed  at  all  since  the  time  when 
Goethe  said  :  "  It  is  a  happy  consequence  of  more  inti- 
mate relations  between  French,  English,  and  Germans, 
that  they  can  henceforth  correct  each  other,"  is  exempU- 
faed  by  the  periodical  reappearance  of  prejudices  such  as 
the  one  quoted  above,  and,  as  another  instance,  by  the 
mismterpretation  the  French  and  English  give  so 
obstmately  to  the  word  "  Kultur  "  and  to  that  harmless 
and  perfectly  natural  national  refrain,  "  Deutschland 
uberalles."  But  the  war  has  spread  most  unfortunately 
beyond  its  normal  compass,  mutilating  mmds  as  well  as 
bodies.  In  the  confusion  of  modem  ideas  the  mark 
limiting  the  sphere  of  action  has  been  lost. 


Avery  different  temperament  was  that  of  Paul  Drouot. 

OMe  recent  death  in  fiattle  has  been  celel»ated  at  lemrth 
^hnL  i"™*  ^«^-  He  was  the  author  oflSee 
ioMr^  poetry,  formal,  subetantiaJ,  a  little  aneo- 

"«•  Une  can  forgive  a  narrative  describing  a  lover's 
STti^  u™*^'  **  '"'t  seeing  his  mistxess  alight  from 
»boot^  ■  **"**  t**  ™^t  her  at  for  the  confession 
to  tt!  '^.™n»«  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  running 

"«« 8^^  tjj^  to  wait  for  an  hnpoaufale  train  to 
jvw  trom  nowhere.  This  little  epio  conoludee  with 
.1.  .wuowmg  smgularly  ominous  lines  (one  of  which 
w^w  illustrioua  aneeator  who  Mrved  in  the 


One  firm  of  Paris  publishers  has  lost  eighty  memben 
of  Its  staff  in  the  war.  The  Revue  Critique  has  lost  eleven 
of  Its  regular  contributors  besides  eighty  wounded  and 
two  miswng.  M.  Mesaein,  successor  to  Vannier,  Ver- 
laine's publisher,  is  a  prisoner  of  war.  M.  Louis  Thomas, 
author  and  compiler  of  too  many  books  to  permit  of  their 
enumeration  here,  a  good  poet  in  vera  Mrea,  who  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  subaltern  diuring  the  very  first 
days  of  the  war,  has  been  awarded  the  croix  de  griem, 
one  of  the  highest  honours  in  recognition  of  brave 
conduct.  Paul  Acker,  who  as  journalist  and  novelist 
contributed  to  the  patriotic  renascence  which  had  made 
itself  felt  within  recent  years,  was  accidentally  killed 
in  a  military  motor  while  on  duty  in  his  native  Alsace. 
M.  Legrand-Chaborier,  author  of  Liroquoia,  written  at 
Ypree  a  few  years  ago,  a  witty  morsel  of  philosophical 
fancy,  L'Amoureuae  Imprivue,  etc.,  has  jomed  the 
colours,  as  has  tJso  M.  Ary-Leblond,  00-editor  and 
founder  of  the  review  La  Vie. 

Authors  who  are  not  serving  the  country  as  soldiers  do 
their  best  to  make  themselves  useful  otherwise.  MM. 
Remy  de  Gourmont,  Maurice  Barr^,  and  Charles  Maur- 
ras  have  allowed  certain  of  their  books  to  be  put  on 
sale  for  the  benefit  of  funds  oonneoted  with  the  waif. 
M.  Gabriele  d'Annnnrin  has  done  Ittewiae  with  Pour 
la  douce  France. 

The  first  poetry  which  has  made  its  appearance  hi 
book  form  since  the  war  is  due  to  the  Comte  Robert  de 
Montesquieu,  who  pohlislkee  Offnaidea  hkaatu,  tUgia 
gturriina. 

«        •        «        « 
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The  beautiful  ng«dkeval  tapestries  which  before  the 
war  hung  in  the  Cathedral  of  Reims  are  on  view  at  the 
JPrtiit  Petit  Palais,  rather  unfortunately  displayed  on  a 
red  background  in  a  glaring  l^ht  unauited  to  their  faded 
tints. 

New  galleries  entirely  devoted  to  British  artiats  have 
just  been  opened  at  the  Luxembourg,  where  great  im- 
provements have  been  realized  in  the  sculpture,  which 
now  mcludes  a  much-increased  selection  of  works  by 
Kodm.  Two  of  the  British  galleries  have  been  presented, 
the  one  by  an  English  collector,  the  other  by  Mr  Frank 
Brangwyn,  who  has  dowered  the  French  museum  with 
several  of  his  paintings  and  some  several  score  of  his 
etchingB.  The  gems  in  these  new  rooms  are  a  landscape 
byMr.Jamw  Wilson  Mortice,  a  drawing  by  Bume-Jon^ 
a  Condei.  a  Beardsley,  and  a  Calvert  (Edward). 

MXTRDIL  ClOLKOWSKA 

FRENCH  POEMS 

[The  three  poems  here  printed  are  taken,  by  per- 
mission, from  "  Les  Pfetes  Quotidiennes,"  by  Guy-Chajrfes 
Croe  (Mercure  de  France,  1912,  3  fr.  fiO).] 

HTMNE 

MON  prA  au  soleil,  ma  bacchante, 
mon  arbre  clair  et  parfutnA, 
ma  pensive  et  ma  bondissante, 
ma  paisible  et  ma  fr^missante, 
toi,  seule  absolument  aim^e, 

ton  vlMge  ressemble  k  la  lune  an  printemps 
4  la  lune  fayonnante  et  cahne, 

®*^1_**?  *^'P  ^*  P"'  P°<''^  «o™n»e  une  palme, 
est  tm  beau  fruit  gonfll  et  jaunisaant. 

L'enfant,  la  jeune  flUe  et  la  femme,  k  la  foia, 

sont  en  toi  comme  troia  fieuiB  ezqnisea 
)aiJli«  le  m&ne  jour  par  un  minole  Atroit 

de  la  m&ne  verte  tige  I       .  _        , 

Et  ton  fier  regard,  ton  sourire, 
ta  vouc  ensemble  gaie  et  grave, 
m'ont  gu&i  de  mes  longs  d61iree, 
ont  fait  de  moi  ton  cher  esclave. 

Mon  matin,  ma  joie,  mon  jardin, 
toi,  ma  sage  et  mon  enivr^ 
toi  par  qui  je  fus  d61ivT6, 
di^e  enfant  aux  longues  mains 
ai  doucee  k  mon  coeur  navr6, 
toon  matin,  ma  Joie,  mon  jardin  I 
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ie  Tais  14-bas  oil  mon  deetin  m'appelle 
peut-€tre  au  deli  de  la  nuit  • 

tilde  *'°'^*'  *°*™  ™**  ^""^  °"''^'*«  <'°°^«  nne  •>" 
et  je  respire  I'haleine  humide  de  la  nuit. 

sans  entendre  personne,  sans  rApondrT  '*  "' 

et  je  salue  gaiment  les  arbree,  ines  amis 
qui  sont  81  saps  et  ne  sortent  jamais  de'leur  chambre 
qui  ne  ae  veJent  point  d'autre'  toit  que  le  dJ  ' 

m  de  mum  plus  fleuris  que  lea  bleuB  Worn! 

Aprds  tant  de  vainee  courses  et  de  pas  inutilee. 
enfin  j'ai  trowi  le  pays  ""iwiw, 

oj  je  n'entendrai  pfus,  femme,  ton  rire  aride 

ot.  ^  ne  verrai  plus  tea  yeux  ni  ton  sourire.   ' 

Je  veux  r6ver  li-bas,  lom  de  ta  gorge  et  de  ton  v»nt,^ 

fom  de  tea  jambea  qui  ne  savent  qlTcWw  * 

iU»"s^vXt  SSL*^"^  *"  ""'  "^"^^^  ^ 
W«l  9t  fort  dans  eon  large  Bt 
W^ortir  d'un  aommeO  que  tu  n'as  pas  tronhK 
*^J^*  "P  «»^m-  aort  Se  I'ea*  ohaSe, 
MooM  da  fcofoad  fruaoD  de  aa  na  I 


La  ville  est  derridre  moi ;  si  je  me  retournais 

je  verrais  sa  lueur  da  forge  infemale 

qui  efface  jusqu'auz  itoifcs  ^temellea 

et  met  au  coeur  dn  voyageur  qui  vient 

une  angoisse  myst^riense  et  dee  d^sira 

qu'il  n'avait  point  connna  de  son  ealme  paasA. 

Mais,  moi,  je  vais  droit  devant  moi, 

je  vais  li-bas  oil  mon  destin  m'appelle 

en  respirant  I'haleine  humide  de  la  nuit, 

ce  vent  qui  coule  entre  mes  doigts  ouverts  comme  une  aa 

tidde, 
ce  vent  jo3^eni  qui  vient  d'aiUewa. 

SOUS  LA  LUNE  ilCARLATE 
Que  cette  nuit  mon  coeur  exhume  tons  cea  morts  I 
Souvenir,  foeaoyeur  endormi  ;  prenda  ta  pioche, 
ouvre-moi  mes  tombeaux.    Vois,  je  suis  assez  fort 
pour  ne  redouter  rien  quand  un  spectre  m'approohe. 

Je  aaia  bien,  quelquea-uns  de  ces  corpe  sont  pouaaiiro, 
rien  ne  pent  lea  soustraire  au  sourd  et  dur  oubli. 
— -N'est-oe  pas  d'hier  ponrtant  qu'ila  sont  ensevkia  I— 
8i  vite  tu  reiKends  tea  enfants,  vieille  tetre. 

Mais  les  autres,  ceux  que  mes  pleurs  ont  embanm&, 
oeux  dont  j 'a vais  rempU  le  cercueil  d'aromates, 
ceux-li  qui  restent  entre  tons  les  plus  aim^s, 
qu'ila  sortent  du  caveau  sous  le  lune  6carlate  1 

Je  venx  m'incliner  vera  ce  qui  fut  leurs  viaagea, 
attacher  mon  regard  aux  deux  trous  de  leurs  yenx. 
Voir  leur  corruption  et  leur  n^ant  a£Ereux  .  .  . 
Bon  complice,  aasaain  nocturne  des  images, 

Poseoyeur  Sonvedr,  prends  ta  pioche,  k  I'onvrage. 

Gtnr-CKABLBs  Cbm. 


A  FINE  NOVEL 

Bt  RtCHABD  Au>INOTOI[ 

GUBTAVE  FLAUBERT  relates— I  think  in  In 
Correspondence — ^that  he  saw  on  the  Acropolii 
at  Athiaiia  a  tall,  broad  wall,  so  beautiful  and 
K>  aatiafying  in  ita  beauty  that  he  aaked  himself  if  it 
jTOold  not  be  poeaible  to  create  a  similar  effect  with  a 
book  of  proee.  Li  V Education  Sentimentak  he  succeedad 
m  this  ambition.  Its  austerity  is  maf^cent.  But  one 
questions  if  he  has  succeeded  so  well  in  Salambo,  where 
hie  intention  was  obviously  to  give  an  effect  of  vitality 
and  gorgeousneas.  It  is  foolish  to  deny  the  grandeur 
of  Salambo,  but  Carthage  is  very  far  away,  its  g^eri* 
and  beauties  appear,  in  Flaubert's  novel,  like  a  confused, 
glittering  dream— -the  outlines  are  blisred.  The  gor- 
geousneas remains  but  the  vitality  escapes. 

M.  Eu^ne  Demolder  *  has  succeeded  in  creating  » 
novel  which  gives  an  effect  of  tremendous  vitality  and 
gOTgeousness  and  joie  de  vivre  and  beauty.  He  hai 
written  a  great  imagist  poem  in  prose  or  rather  a  seriea 
of  great  imagist  poems  in  prose.  He  is  scarcely  austere 
though  he  is  not  "  purple  "  ;  the  difference  between 
Madame  Bovary,  say,  and  La  RotOe  d'Smeraiide  is  the 
difference  between  that  taU  bare  wall  on  the  Acropoto 
and  a  picture  by  Teniers  or  Jan  Steen — all  rich  yellows 
and  glowing  crimsona  and  deep  brown  shadows,  to 
^odoiw*  Bwary  we  have  art  at  Its  fullest ;  in  La  Botte 
d^Emeravde  we  have  hfe  at  ita  fmUeet,  not  withou*  •«*• 
La  Route  d'Emeravde  ia  a  novel  of  Holland  in  »• 
aeventeenth  century ;  it  is  the  life  and  envirooaM* 
of  a  Dutch  painter  of  that  time,  hem  ^  dkildbaad  *> 
his  maturity.    It  k  a  novel  ot  '  *— -** 


us  mammy,  it  la  a  novel  <rf  hmI  mmmml  Mt^ 
where  words  are  ao  handled  t^i*  tey  fcaMB*  t»*^ 
■maea  the  appearance,  the  miilf,  tfe  tiatr  tka  ""'r 


thevefytoo^oflife.  We 
tile  akkis,  the  oitiea  ol  Hi 
Ured  ^»'"»^  theit ;  v* 


.  ,*keIddB,the«»nJ5 
aeelawly  aa  if  w«  »■ 
thaJUeand  the  art  <• 


(te  country  as  if  we  had  grown  up  in  their  midst.  M 
Demolder  does  not  fall  into  the  error  of  the  Naturalists 
which  consists  in  seeing  everything  in  terms  of  the 
tmpleasant  j  nor  of  the  Romantics,  whose  error  is  to 
gee  everything  in  terms  of  the  pleasant  (these  we  have 
JwajB  with  us) ;  nor  of  the  Symbolistes,  who  see  every- 
thing in  terms  of  something  else  :   he  is  imagist ^if  I 

may  use  the  word — because  he  presents  the  phenomena 
of  life  with  precision,  showing  the  beauty  of  beauty, 
the  sensuality  of  the  sensual,  the  ugliness  of  the  ugly 

This,  for  instance,  is  how  he  presents  the  milieu  into 
which  the  young  Kobua  was  bom  : 

"  The  house  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  bend  formed 
by  the  Meuse  ;  it  ia  hidden  behind  a  clump  of  elms  much 
frequented  by  birda. 

"  The  house  ia  very  attractive  with  its  age-weathered 
bricks  golden  with  moas,  ita  green  shutters  and  high 
thatched  roof  which  is  pierced  with  a  door  surmounted 
by  a  pulley  to  hoist  the  wheat  up  to  the  granary.  A 
Tine,  whose  rather  tart  grapes  only  ripen  in  warm 
Octobers,  writhes  its  branches  across  the  facade. 

"Beside  the  house,  the  mill  rises,  a  tower  of  stone 
and  beams,  capped  with  slates  :  the  sails  fonn  an  im- 
mense cross  against  the  sky. 

"hi  front  flow  the  yellow  ripples  of  the  stream 
Bafts  commg  from  the  Black  Forest,  fly-boats  from  the 
Zeenok-Zee  or  from  Flushing  glide  slowly  past.  Several 
times  a  day  the  neighbouring  ferry-man  leaves  his  clay 
hut  onss-crossed  with  stakes  ;  he  traverses  the  river 
oanying  over,  on  his  great  black  ferry-boat,  a  horse 
and  cart  or  a  drove  of  cattle. 

"In  the  distance  rises  the  tower  of  Dordretoht  It 
18  covered  with  a  rich  tone  of  brown  and  rust.  On 
cloudless  evenings  it  looks  like  a  huge  melting  candle 
and  Its  clock-face  shines  like  a  star  of  fire.  Winter 
makes  it  misty." 

That  is  the  first  section,  the  first  "  poem  "  of  M 
Demolder's  book  The  second  begins  with  the  stete- 
ment :  Kobua  Barent,  the  miller's  son,  waa  bom  in 
Wto  house.  It  ia  simple,  straightforward  narrative 
irem  beginning  to  end,  but  it  is  very  beautiful  narrative  • 
Whether  it  is  a  conversation  with  Rembrandt,  a  snow&U 
Ir^u^'"?^*'"'  *  °*^^^  woman,  a  Kermeaa,  a  drunken 
i»gy.  the  intenor  of  a  cathedral  or  a  thieves'  watch-fire 
-each  18  presented  m  a  clear  precise  manner  so  that  you 
uw  and  not  only  read  the  book.  ^ 

rhere  is  nothing  slavish  in  this  method  of  writing  • 
t  requireB,  mdeed,  the  greatest  amount  of  imaginatiMi' 
ttr  the  moment  it  becomes  laboured  or  insincere  th^ 
2?  "'*«'^t,'^ani«lies.     M.  Demolder  has  written 

^Zl?'^  «tyli8t8"  who  laboriously  and  with 
Ir^''.'!'*'***®  '°"  thousand  words  every  morning 
C  ,  ^  *°  y°°  »»  ^^  evening  that  they  "  produce^ 
We  novels  a  year.     That  may  be  industry  butit  is 

Sf  "°*  '^-  .  '^^  *™«  «^^^^  *«  its^reation  1^ 
i.MnL"?i.Tl"*"»  *'"■  i'^^&^e  a  work  of  art,  but  it 
waential  that  the  artist  should  have  clearly  imagined 
Xl.  ^i  *^«  ^''^o^  as  weU  aa  the  whole,  and  the 
wBote  no  less  than  the  details.     It  is  no  use  trusting 
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POEMS 

EROS  AND  PSYCHE 

IN -^?ld  dull  yard  near  Camden  Town, 
Wluch  echoes  with  the  rattle  of  oars  and  'buses 
And^goods-trains,   pufBng   steam  and  smoke  and 

To  the  steaming,  sooty  sky —  ^ 

There  stands  an  old  and  grimy  statue, 
A  statue  of  Psyche  and  her  lovei;,  Eros. 

A  little  nearer  Camden  Town, 
In  a  square  of  ugly,  sordid  shops. 
Is  another  statue,  facing  the  Tube, 
Staring  with  a  heavy  purposeless  glare 

At  the  red  and  white  shining  tiles 

A  tall  stone  statue  of  Cobden. 

And  though  no  one  ever  pauses  to  see 

What  hero  it  is  that  faces  the  Tube, 

I  can  understand  very  well  indeed  ' 

That  England  must  honour  its  national  heroes 

Must  honour  the  hero  of  Free  Trade— 

Or  waa  it  the  Com  Laws  ? — 

That  I  can  understand. 

But  what  I  shaU  never  understand 
la  the  little  group  in  the  dingy  yard 
Under  the  dingier  sky. 
The  Eros  and  Psyche- 
Surrounded  with  pots  and  terra-cotta  busts 
And  urns  and  broken  pillars — 
Eroa,  naked,  with  his  wings  stretched  out 
Just  lightmg  down  to  kiss  her  on  the  lips. 

What  are  they  domg  here  in  Camden  Town 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  clamour  and  filth  ? 

They  who  should  stand  in  a  sun-lit  room 

Hung  with  deep  purple,  painted  with  gods. 

Paved  with  white  porphyry. 

Stand  for  ever  embraced 

By  the  side  of  a  rustling  fountain 

Over  a  marble  basin 

^^dM^in^^^    leopards    and    grapes    and    young    men 

Or  in  a  garden  leaning  above  Corinth, 
Under  the  ilices  and  the  cypresses. 
Very  white  against  a  very  blue  sky  ; 
Or  ff-owing  hoary,  if  they  must  grow  old. 
With  lichens  and  softly  creeping  moss. 


What  are  they  doing  here  in  Camden  Townl 
And  who  has  brought  their  naked  beauty 
And  their  young  fresh  lust  to  Camden  Town 
Which  settled  long  ago  to  toil  and  sweat  and  filth 
Forgettmg— to  the  greater  glory  of  Free  Trade—  ' 
Young  beauty  and  young  love  and  youthful  flesh  ? 


obn^H        *  ^^"""^  »*<"*<*  ^*'»  «»*™«  anecdotes  ;      „.....• 

lifTTu     '  '"'aeinatiOH.  above  aU  an  enthusiasm  for     slowly  the  ram  settles  down  on  them, 
HnM      T^  of  sensation— these  are  the  real  and     '^  *'""  °""''  "°*°  '"*"  *'"- 

doeai?!^**'  *'^  "^^  "*  *"  o"«"«J  geniua.  What 
*vle  f^*  ^  ™"  *^*  y°™  *"<*  a  perfect  colloquial 
^  '  '°"*  yoa  write  aa  you  talk,  if  your  talk  haa  no 
no  vitality,  tse  keenneaa  ?  In  La  Boute 
«e  any  chapter  or  any  page  standa  by  itaelf 


« any  »ta„„„''  ~r"t"^'.  "'  ""J'  iw«o  aT-aaaa  oy  icaeii 
yoa  do  w  T  l*"^  m  a  fine  poem  standa  by  itaelf. 
you^^k  fl    *.    "^'^  •   tl»e  author  doea  not  amother 

Ym  ^'^■'»««8  of  wordineaa. 
nov7?  "wk  r^J  "  ^^*'  ■"  ***  significance  of  this 
•nd  these  V  X  »J««»ifioanoe  of  all  these  landscapes 
»<  thi.  m  ,  ^;  of  all  the  inctdents  and  snrroundinsa 
^ji^^mans  hfe,  of  these  Dutch  pictures  so  clevM^r 
«fl  *r«;  ^'^Ye- vivified,  of  all  the  craas  and  the  beauty, 
•'mptrmt?'  .y  t°?  sordidneaa  and  gorgeousneas,  the 

^  contrasts  of  thia  lif e  ?  " 

**?  «Jy  .be  aoBwwred  :     "  Nothing  ;    and 
Its  aignififiaooe  ia  ahagij  the  aignificaooe 


Slowly  the  soot  eats  into  them. 

Slowly  the  stone  grows  greyer  and  dirtier. 

Till  in  spite  of  his  spreading  wings 

Her  eyes  have  a  rim  of  soot 

Half  an  inch  deep,  .  -^^^. 

And  his  wings,  the  tall  god's  wings,  "^ 

That  should  be  red  and  silver 

Are  ocherous  brown. 


And  I  peer  from  a  'bus-top 

Aa  we  splash  through  the  greaee  and  puddles. 

And  I  glimpee  them,  huddled  against  the  wall. 

Half  hidden  under  a  goods-train's  smoke. 

And  I  see  the  limba  that  a  Gieek  slave  cot 

In  some  old  Italian  town, 

I  see  them  growing  older 

And  sadder 

And  greyer. 
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JAPANESE  PRINTS 

I 

Golden  blossom  on  the  banla  ; 
Crimson  blossom  in  the  leaves. 


The  grey  mountain  hangs  like  a  mist  in  the  air»,        ''  1 


~ii 


Crolden  parasols  on  the  path  ;  '"'' 

Black  hills  against  the  sky. 

The  grey  momitain  hangs  like  a  ghost  over  alL 


Crolden  blossom  by  grey  tnmka  ;       '     '   ..    ^      ~.c !*>;  i  /. 

Grey  roofs  amid  green  pines. 

The  grey  mountain  hangs  like  a  tent  in  the  sky.   ,j    f^ '. 

Crimson  blossom  in  the  sky,  ■  _^. 

Yellow  boats  in  the  blue  stream.  ;^    ' 

The  grey  mountain  is  washed  in  evening  light. 

n 

Wide  between  the  hills,  .  ; 

Winds  a  yellow  path.  , 

In  a  yellow  swarm 
Rocks  descend  to  it. 

Starred  with  freakish  pines. 

Downward  crash  green  slopes. 

And  ascend  anew  ... 

To  another  headland. 

Through  the  round  green  gap,  ' 

Lo,  the  hoUow  sea, 
Like  a  deep  blue  jewel 
Facetted  with  bays. 

John  Gould  Flktchkb. 

TO  BROWNING 

If  yellow  betokens  infidelity,  ' 

I  am  an  infidel.  '  '       •'     ' 

I  could  not  plant  white  roses  on  a  hill  "'„ 

Because  books  said  buff  petals  boded  ill,  ' 

White  promised  well.  ' 


However — ^your  particular  possession — 
The  sense  of  privacy  • 

In  what  you  did,  deflects  from  your  estate 
Offending  eyes  and  will  not  tolerate 
Effrontery. 

TO  BERNARD  SHAW  :  A  PRIZE  BIRD 

You  suit  me  well  for  you  can  make  me  laugh. 
Nor  are  you  blinded  by  the  chaff 
TJiat  every  wind  seade  spinaing  from  the  rick.  — 


say,  is  in  English.  Otto  Julius  Bierbaum's  chamiim 
songs  are  (or  were)  roared  by  students  and  oS 
at  cabarets  or  along  the  roads  of  the  Black  Forest 
but  much  wider  recognition  than  this  has,  so  fci 
as  I  know,  been  denied  him  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  There  is,  in  short,  no  contemporary 
German  poet  quite  equal  in  general  populaiitv  i« 
Dehmel  and  Rilke.  ' 

In  a  sense  the  two  are  rivals.  This  is  because  each 
appeals  to  a  different  type  of  reader.  Dehmel  is  said 
to  be  beloved  of  the  "  Willensmenschen,"  Rilke  of  the 
"  Stimmungsmenschen."  In  other  words,  this  means 
that  the  first  is  a  favourite  with  men  of  action— not 
physical  action,  of  course  ;  Dehmel  is  very  far  from 
being  the  German  Rudyard  Kipling !— but  with  men 
of  intellectual  activity.  Rilke,  on  the  other,  appeals 
rather  to  the  mystic,  to  the  man  of  dreamy  tempera- 
ment, to  the  visionary.  This  may  be  considered  an 
unsound  method  of  criticism,  but  not  even  the  casual 
reader  of  both  poets  will  deny  that  it  is  both  a  concise 
and  precise  way  of  stating  the  differences  between 
them.  Closer  acquaintances  with  their  worfa  will 
show  that  the  generalization  is  really  on  a  better  fomida- 
tion  than  such  things  usually  are. 

Rilke,  then,  stands  for  the  mystic  type.  Any  one 
looking  at  his  portrait  will  see  the  face  of  a  grave,  silent 
man,  with  a  long  beard  and  large  dreamy  eyes.  "  EDn- 
samkeit "  (solitariness)  is  the  word  he  emphasizes 
again  and  again.  In  an  excellent  monograph  on  Rodin 
— he  was  his  intimate  friend  and  private  secretary  for 
many  years — he  says  that  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  sculptor's  life  ia  its  "  Einsamkeit."  Ot  again, 
writing  about  Russia,  where  he  lived  for  some  yean, 
he  said  :  "  Russia  is  the  country  where  the  people  are 
lonely  people,  each  with  a  world  in  himself."  The  pre- 
dilection he  showed  for  such  a  country  ia  an  index  to 
his  character  and  also  to  his  works. 

It  is  to  Russia,  in  fact,  that  Rilke — after  the  early 
poems  in  which  the  beauties  of  his  native  Bohemia  are 
celebrated  in  a  few  charming  lyrics — it  is  to  Rossia 
that  RUke  returns  again  and  again ;  in  his  prose, 
"  Geschichten  vom  lieben  Gott  "  (Stories  of  the  dear 
God),  for  example,  there  is  a  short  story  which  gives 
fine  expression  to  the  "  solitariness  "  Rilke  foot^  in 
Russia.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  ia  the  faot 
that  it  was  in  Russia  that  Rilke  conceived  and)  >» 
part,  worked  out  the  plan  of  what  many  people  consider 
nis  principal  work—"  Das  Stundenbuoh  "  (The  Book 
of  Hours). 

&iefly  described,  this  "  Book  of  Hours  "  is  the  story, 
told  ia  several  short  poems,  cd  a  Russian  monk's  seanh 
for  God  and  of  his  spiritual  life  during  that  search. 
Passages  like  the  following  are  characteristic  : 
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You  know  to  think  and  what  you  think,  you  speak. 
With  much  of  Samson's  pride  and  bleak 
Finality,  and  neme  dare  bid  you  stop. 

Pride  sits  you  well,  so  strut,  colossal  bird  ; 
No  barnyard  makes  yon  look  absurd.  •^" :     ' "   ''f 

Your  brazen  spurs  are  staunch  against  defeat. 

Mabianni:  Moobk. 

NOTES  ON  MODERN  GERMAN 
POETRY 

Bt  a.  W.  G.  Rasdau, 
IV.  Rainer  Maria  Bilke 

RAINER  MARIA  RILKE  is,  after  Richard  Dehmel, 
the  most  notable  poet  in  contemporary  German 
poet^.  Georg  is  practically  forgotten  by  the 
general  public,  though  he  drew  attention  to  himself 
about  three  years  ago  by  a  new  translatioo  —  yet 
another  I  —  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  Detlev  von 
Uhencron,  who  was  at  once  great  and  popular,  died 
<mly  a  few  years  ago;  but  then  he  is  as  much  » 
ciMW   m    German    Kteratuie   as    Robert    Browning, 


See,  we  ue  only  afaell  and  leaves ; 
Bat  Death,  great  Death  whom  each  one  holds 
Within  himaelf— 
' , .        He  ia  the  fruit,  the  inmost  soul  of  all. 

Or  again,  the  monk  says  : 

-  What  canst  Thou  do,  Ood.  if  I  die  t 

,  iji^  I  am  Thy  pitcher — should  I  break  ! 

I  am  Thy  drink— if  I  should  spoil  t 
I  am  Thy  garment  and  Thy  dress. 
With  me  Thou  losest  fieorae ; 
Beside  me  Thou  hast  no  boose 
Where  warm,  sweet  words  may  greet  Thee  .  ■  • 

Those,  in  short,  who  can  appreciate  a  poetical  p»^ 
sentation  of  Pantheism  may  oe  inotined  to  rank  u» 
"Book  of  Hours"  very  high.  But  in  foeticiiti^ 
Uterary  value  Rilke'a  "  Buch  der  Bilder"  (Bw*J°J 
Pictures)  holds  a  far  higher  place.  The  pted»llM»f* 
influence  is  Maeterlinck  as  in  tne  case  of  RatBtBUMUit- 
But  there  is  something  man  original 'in  ^^SLUHSii 
thing  contributed  by  a  more  or  leas  de>ii<»  PJ^fffi 
and  this  mtJ:ee  him  a  more  consadembb  po"  "* 


Hofmannsthal. 


Ibd 


Rilke,  in  short,  sarpMN*  «J»^r. 
mannsthal's  quite  remarkable  rhythmieal  "JJ"*!^ 
the  "  Buch  der  Bikkr  '*  is,  on  the  wfc«»s,  J"*.^ 
«olteotion  ol  lyrics  in  coat^porary  Gertiy  f****") 

preMototioa  of  life.    Aad  hk  kter  pcMBW  ■'<**  "^ 


he  has  followed  up  this  tendency  with  increasing  success 
In  fact,  the  French  critic  who,  in  reviewing  Rllke's 
last  volume,  "  Neue  Gedichte  "  (New  Poems),  spoke 
of  the  poems  there  as  being  "  ferme,  plaatique,  claasique  " 
like  Rodin— that  critic  put  the  matter  into  a  nutshell. 
Here  is  a  little  poem  representative  of  this  later,  less 
mystical,  less  philosophical,  but  more  fruitful,  period : 

PONT  DU  CARROUSEL      ~ 

The  blind  man  standing  on  the  bridge  

Is  as  grey  as  a  boundary-stone  of  nameless  empires  • 

He  IS  perhap  the  thing  that  never  changes,  ' 

About  which  the  stars  are  always  toming,  ' 

The  central  point  of  all  constellations. 

Everything  about  him  wanders  aimlessly. 

Or  hurries  to  and  fro. 

Or  is  ostentatious  and  busy  ; 

He  is  the  one  immovable  thing 

Jutting  out  into  all  these  confusing  streets ; 

He  is  the  dark  entrance  into  the  underworld. 

Placed  here,  among  a  superficial  race  of  men. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST. 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 

By  Jaus  JoToa 
CHAPTER  V  {continued) 

rAT  birds  were  they  ?  He  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  hbrary  to  look  at  them,  leaning  wearily 
on  his  aahplant.  They  flew  round  and  round 
ffie  jutting  shoulder  of  a  house  in  Molesworth  Street 
Ihe  air  of  the  late  March  evening  made  clear  their 
flight,  their  dark  darting  quivering  bodies  flying  clearly 
against  the  sky  as  against  a  limp  hung  cloth  of  smoky 
tennous  blue.  "^ 

ft!  watched  their  flight  ;  bird  after  bird  :  a  dark 
ttash,  a  swerve,  a  flutter  of  wings.  He  tried  to  count 
Mem  before  aU  their  darting  quivering  bodies  passed  • 
»a,  ten  eleven  :  and  wondered  were  they  odd  or  even 
m  number.  Twelve,  thirteen  :  for  two  came  wheelinit 
down  from  the  upper  sky.  They  were  flying  high  Md 
pw,  but  ever  round  and  round  in  straight  and  ourvina 
^,  and  ever  flying  from  left  to  right,  circling  abouta 
wnipie  of  air. 

He  listened  to  the  cries  :  like  the  squeak  of  mice 
Mtod  the  wainscot :  a  shriU  twofold  note.  But  the 
notes  were  long  and  shriU  and  whirring,  unlike  the  crv 
«7ennm  falling  a  third  or  a  fourth  and  trilled  as  the 

««r  and  fine  and  falling  hke  threads  of  silken  light 
"Wound  from  whirring  spools.  ^^ 

rhe  inhuman  clamour  soothed  his  ears,  in  which  his 
^r  8  sobs  and  reproaches  murmured  insistently. 
«d  the  dark  frail  quivering  bodies  wheeling  ai^  flutter- 

tes  fece       "^^  ''•^"^  '*"^  '*''  the  ima«e  of  his 

Why  was  he  gazing  upwards  from  the  steps  of  the 

rjtt.  tearing  thek  shrifi  twofold  cry,  watching  their 

5con,„r    '  f^.^^gmr  of  good  or  evil  ?     A  phrase 

tlie«T!^'t>1«"PP^fi^^  ^^"^^  ^  '^^  and  then 

SwZn^        ^^'  *'^  thither  shapeless  thoughts  from 

ofZ!  *1f  °°  *^  correspondence  of  birds  to  things 

tne  mteUect  and  of  how  the  creatures  of  the  air  hafe 

^^^owledge   and   know   their   times   and   seasons 

;;^  they,  unhke  man,  are  in  the  order  of  their  life 

"nave  not  perverted  that  order  by  reason. 

'tZiT'in^fl'  T""  ^  8»»^  «P»*«i  as  he  was  gazing 
wS^,t^  ^^*-  The  colonnade  above  him  made 
PlantTt i,' W^,  **'  *°  '««='«'**  *«™Pl«  and  the  ash- 
«o  auBu,  i'  *  '®*''*^  wearily  of  the  curved  stick  of 
*e  heart '  *i^  *^°^  °*  ^^"^  °*  ^^  unknown  moved  in 
»'  t^lwTt  "^^a^ies*.  »  few  of  symbols  and  portents, 
<*hiscZf-^®  "^"^^  whose  name  he  bore  soaring  out 
"f'ritM;  •^-  °"  oeier- woven  wings,  of  Thoth,  the  god 
"litis  nn,^-?^."^*'*  *  "^  »PO°  »  taWet  and  bearimr 

"odehinMT-  ?*  .    thought  of  the  god's  image,  for  it 
"^lin  thmk  ol  a  bottS^aosed  jud^in  alriTputtiiJ 


commas  mto  a  document  which  he  held  at  arm's  length 
and  he  knew  that  he  would  not  have  remembered  the 
god  8  name  but  that  it  was  like  an  Irish  oath.     It  waa 
folly.     But  was  it  for  this  foUy  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  for  ever  the  house  of  prayer  and  prudence  into 
which  he  had  been  bom  and  the  order  of  life  out  of 
which  he  had  come  ? 
They  came   back  with  shrill  cries  over  the  jutting 
_„    shoulder  of  the  house,  flying  darkly  against  the  fad^ 
air.     What  birds  were  they  ?     He  thought  that  they 
must  be  swallows  who  had  come  baek  from  the  south 
Ihen  he  wa«  to  go  away  ?    for  they  were  birds  ever 
gomg  and   coming,   building  ever  an   unlasting  home 
under  the  eaves  of  men's  houses  and  ever  leaving  the 
homes  they  had  built  to  wander. 

Bend  doum  your  faces,  Oona  and  Aleel, 
I  gaze  upon  them  as  ihe  swallow  gazes 
Upon  the  nest  under  the  eave  before 
He  uxmder  the  hud  waters. 

A  soft  liquid  joy  like  the  noise  of  many  waters  flowed 
over  his  memory,  and  he  felt  in  his  heart  the  soft  peace 
of  silent  spaces  of  fading  tenuous  sky  above  the  waters 
of  oceamc  sUence,  of  swaUows  flying  through  the  seadusk 
over  the  flowing  waters. 

A  soft  Uquid  joy  flowed  through  the  words  where  the 
soft  long  vowels  hurtled  noiselessly,  and  fell  away 
lappmg  and  flowing  back  and  ever  shaking  the  white 
bells  of  their  waves  in  mute  chime  and  mute  peal  and 
soft  low  swooning  cry  ;  and  he  felt  that  the  augury 
he  had  sought  in  the  wheeUng  darting  birds  and  in  the 
pale  space  of  sky  above  him  had  come  forth  from  his 
heart  like  a  bird  from  a  turret  quietly  and  swiftly. 

Symbol  of  departure  or  of  loneliness  ?     The  verses 
crooned  in  the   ear  of  his  memory  composed  slowly 
before  his  remembering  eyes  the  scene  of  the  hall  on  the 
mght  of  the  opening  of  the  national  theatre.     He  was 
alone  at  the  side  of  the  balcony,  looking  out  of  jaded 
eyes  at  the  culture  of  Dublin  in  the  stalls,  and  at  the 
tawdry  scenecloths  and  human  dolls   framed  by  the 
^rish  lamps  of  the  sta^e.     A  burly  policeman  sweated 
behmd  him  arid  seemed  at  every  moment  about  to  act. 
The  catcalls  and  hisses  and  mocking  cries  ran  in  rude 
.  gusts  round  the  hall  from  his  scattered  fellow-students 
— ^A  libel  on  Ireland  ! — 
— Made  in  Germany — 
— Blasphemy  ! — 
— We  never  sold  our  faith  ! — 
— ^No  Irish  woman  ever  did  it  ! — 
— We  want  no  amateur  atheists. — 
— ^We  want  no  budding  Buddhists. — 
A  sudden  swift  hiss  fell  from  the  windows  above  him 

and  he  knew  that  the  eleetrie  lamps  had  been  switched 

on  in  the  readers'  room.     He  turned  into  the  pillared 
hall,  now  calmly  lit,  went  lip  the  staircase  and  passed 
in  through  the  clicking  turnstile. 
Cranly  was  sitting  over  near  the  dictionaries.     A  thick 


book,  opened  at  the  frontispiece,  lay  before  him  on  the 
wooden  rest.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  inclining  hu 
ear  like  that  of  a  confessor  to  the  face  of  the  medieal 
student  who  was  reading  to  him  a  problem  from  the 
chess  page  of  a  journal.  Stephen  sat  down  at  his  right 
and  the  priest  at  the  other  side  of  the  table  closed  his 
copy  of  The  Tablet  with  an  angry  snap  and  stood  up. 

Cranly  gazed  after  him  blandly  and  vaguely.     The 
medical  student  went  on  in  a  softer  voice  : 
— Pawn  to  king's  fourth. — 

— ^We  had  better  go,  Dixon — said  Stephen  in  warning. 
— He  has  gone  to  complain. — 

Dixon   folded   the   journal   and  rose   with   dignity, 
sajring  : 

— Our  men  retired  in  good  order. — 
—With  guns  and  cattle— added  Stephen,   poihtfcj* 
to  the  title-page  of  Cranly's  book  on  which  waa  written 
Diseases  of  me  Ox. 

As  they  passed  through  a  lane  of  the  tables  Stephen 
said : 
— Cranly^  I  want  to  speak  to  yon. — 
Cranly  did  not  answer  or  turn.     He  laid  his  book  ob^ 
the  counter  and  passed  out,  his  well-bhod  f^et  sounding 
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flatly  on  the  floor.    On  the  staircase  he  paused  and 
gasdng  absently  at  Dixon  repeated  : 
— Pawn  to  king's  bloody  fourth. — 
— ^Put  it  that  way  if  yon  like — Dixon  said. 
He  had  a  quiet  toneless  voice  and  urbane  manners, 
and  on  a  finger  of  his  plump  clean  hand  he  displayed  at 
moments  a  signet  ring. 

As  they  crossed  the  haU  a  man  of  dwarfish  stature 
came  towards  them.  Under  the  dome  of  his  tiny  hat 
his  imshaven  face  began  to  smile  with  pleasure  and  he 
was  heard  to  murmur.  The  eyes  were  melancholy  as 
those  of  a  monkey. 

— Good  evening,  gentlemen — said  the  stubble-grown 
monkeyish  face. 

— ^Warm  weather  for  March — said  Cranly. — They  have 
the  windows  open  upstairs. — 

Dixon  smiled  and  turned  his  ring.  The  blackish 
monkey-puckered  face  pursed  its  human  mouth  with 
gentle  pleasure,  and  its  voice  purred  : 

— ^Delightful  weather  for  March .     Simply  delightful .  — 
— ^There  are  two  nice  young  ladies  upstairs,  Captain, 
tired  of  waiting — Dixon  said. 
Cranly  smiled  and  said  kindly  : 

— ^The  captain  has  only  one  love  :  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Isn't  that  so,  captain  ? — 

— ^What  are  you  reading  now,  captain  ? — Dixon 
asked. —  Tfie  Bride  of  Lammermoor  ? — 

— I  love  old  Scott — the  flexible  lips  said — I  think 
he  writes  something  lovely.  There  is  no  writer  can 
touch  Sir  Walter  Scott. — 

He  moved  a  thin  shrunken  brown  hand  gently  in  the 
air  in  time  to  his  praise,  and  his  thin  quick  eyeUds  beat 
often  over  his  sad  eyes. 

Sadder  to  Stephen's  ear  was  his  speech  :  a  genteel 
accent,  low  and  moist,  marred  by  errors  :  and,  listening 
to  it,  he  wondered  was  the  story  true  and  was  the  thin 
blood  that  flowed  in  his  shrunken  frame  noble  and  come 
of  an  incestuous  love  ? 

The  park  trees  were  heavy  with  rain  and  rain  fell 

still  and  ever  in  the  lake,  lying  grey  like  a  shield.     A 

game  of  swans  flew  there,  and  the  water  and  the  shore 

beneath  were  fouled  with  their  greenwhite"  slime.     They 

embraced  softly  impelled  by  the  grey  rainy  light,  the 

wet  silent  trees,   the  shield-like  witnessing  lake,   the 

swans.     They   embraced   without  joy  or  passion,   his 

.  arm  about  his  sister's  neck.     A  grey  wooUen  cloak  was 

wrapped  athwart  her  from  her  shoulder  to  her  waist : 

and  her  fair  head  was  bent  in  willing  shame.     He  had 

loose  redbrown  hair  and  tender  shapely  strong  freckled 

hands.     Face  ?     There  was  no  face  seen.     The  brother's 

face  waa  bent  upon  her  fair  rain-fragrant  hair.     The 

hand  freckled  and  strong  and  shapely  and  caressing 

was  Davin's  hand. 

—  He  frowned  angrily  «po»  his  thought  and  fm  the 

shrivelled    mannitan    who    had    called    it    forth.     His 

father's  gibes  at  the  Bantry  gang  leaped  out  of  his 

memory.     He  held  them  at  a  distance  and  brooded 

uneasily  on  his  own  thought  again.     Why  were  they 

not    Cranly's    hands  ?     Had    Davin's    simplicity    and 

innocence  stung  him  more  secretly  ? 

He  walked  on  across  the  hall  with  Dixon,  leaving 
Cranly  to  take  leave  elaborately  of  the  dwarf. 

Under  the  colonnade  Temple   was  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  Uttle  group  of  students.     One  of  them  cried  : 
— ^Dixon,  come  over  till  you  hear.    Temple  is  in  grand 
form. — 
Temple  turned  on  him  his  dark  gipsy  eyes. 
—You're  a  hypocrite,  O'KeeSe— he  said.— And  Dixon 
is  a  smiler.     %  hell,  I  think  that's  a  good  literary 
«XW«aBion. — 

He  laughed  slily,  looking  in  Stephen's  face,  repeat- 
ing : 

— ^By  hell,  I'm  delighted  with  that  name.     A  smiler. — 

A  stout  student  who  stood  below  them  on  the  steps 
said  : 

— Come  back  to  the  mistress.  Temple.    We  w»nt 
to  hear  about  that. — 

— ^He  had,  faith — ^Temple  said. — And  he  w^  a  married 
man  too.     And  all  the  priests  used  to  be  dining  there 
By  hell,  I  think  they  all  had  a  touch.— 


— We  shall  call  it  riding  a  hack  to  spare  the  hunter- 
said  Dixon. 

— Tell  us,  Temple — O'Keefie  said — how  many  qnartg 
of  porter  have  you  in  you  ? — 

— ^All  your  intellectual  soul  is  in  that  phrase,  O'Keeffe 
— said  Temple  with  open  scorn. 

He  moved  with  a  shambling  gait  round  the  group  and 
spoke  to  Stephen. 

— Did  you  know  that  the  Forsters  are  the  kings  of 
Belgium  ? — he  asked. 

Cranly  came  out  through  the  door  of  the  entrance  hall, 
his  hat  thrust  back  on  the  nape  of  his  neck  and  picking 
his  teeth  with  care. 

— ^And  here's  the  wiseacre — said  Temple. — Do  yon 
know  that  about  the  Forsters  ? — 

He  paused  for  an  answer.  Cranly  dislodged  a  fig  seed 
from  his  teeth  on  the  point  of  his  rude  toothpick  and 
gazed  at  it  intently. 

— ^The  Forster  family — ^Temple  said — is  descended 
from  Baldwin  the  First,  King  of  Flanders.  He  vu 
called  the  Forester.  Forester  and  Forster  are  the 
same  name.  A  descendant  of  Baldwin  the  First, 
Captain  Francis  Forster,  settled  in  Ireland  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  last  chieftain  of  Clanbrassil.  Then 
there  are  the  Blake  Forsters.   That's  a  different  branch.— 

— From  Baldhead,  King  of  Flanders.— Cranly 
repeated,  rooting  again  dehberately  at  his  gleaming 
uncovered  teeth. 

— ^Where  did  you  pick  up  all  that  history  ? — O'Keeffe 
asked. 

— ^I  know  all  the  history  of  your  family  too — Temple 
said,  turning  to  Stephen.  —  Do  you  know  what 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  says  about  your  family  ? — 

— Is  he  descended  from  Baldwin  too  ? — asked  a  tall 
consumptive  student  with  dark  eyes. 

— Baldhead — Cranly  repeated,  sucking  at  a  crevice 
in  his  teeth. 

— Pemobilis  et  pervetuata  familia — Temple  said  to 
Stephen. 

Cranly  turned  and  said  vehemently  but  without 
anger  : 

— Goggins,  you're  the  flamingest  dirty  devil  I  ever 
met,  do  you  know. — 

— ^I  had  it  on  my  mini  to  say  that — Goggins  answered 
firmly. — It  did  no  one  any  harm,  did  it  ? — 

— We  hope — ^Dixon  raid  suavely — that  it  was  not 
of  the  kind  known  to  science  as  a  pavio  post  faturvm.— 

— Didn't  I  tell  you  ho  was  a  smiler  ? — said  Temple, 
turning  right  and  left. — Didn't  I  give  him  that  name?— 

— ^You  did.  We're  not  deaf — said  the  tall  con- 
sumptive. 

Cranly  still  frowned  at  the  stout  student  below  hnn. 
Then,  with  a  snort  of  disgust,  he  shoved  him  violently 
down  the  steps. 

— Go  away  from  here — he  said  rudely.— Go  »*>?> 
you  stinkpot.     And  you  are  a  stinkpot. — 
>      Goggins  skipped  down  on  to  the  gravel  and  at  once 
returned    to    his    place    with    good   humour.    Temple 
turned  back  to  Stephen  and  asked  : 

— ^Do  you  believe  in  the  law  of  heredity  ? — 

— ^Are  you  drunk  or  what  are  you  or  what  ate  yo 
trying  to  say  ?— asked  Cranly,  facing  round  «  "«" 
with  an  expression  of  wonder.  u 

—The  most  profound  sentence  ever  w"***'*'~r*ff 
said  with  enthusiasm — is  the  sentence  at  *^^'"*i\_ 
Zootogy.     Reproduction  is  the  beginning  of  deatft. 

He  touched  Stephen  timidly  at  the  elbow  ana  »" 

—Do  you  feel  how  profound  that  is  becaase  Jo" 
are  a  poet  ? — 

Cranly  pointed  hie  long  forefinger.  ..ijlmb  - 

— ^Look  at  him  ! — be  said  with  scorn  to  the  ""-" 
Look  at  Ireland's  Hope  1 —  'Temph 

They   laughed   at   his   words   and  gesture.    J!™* 
turned  on  him  bravely,  saying  :    _  T  oaa  8* 

— Cranly,  you're  always  sneering  at  me.  ^  _  ^ 
that.  But  I  am  (ki  good  as  yon  any  day.  ^ '^^ 
know  what  I  think  ubout  you  now  as  comparea 
myseH  T—  . -oti»| 

—My  dear  man  —  Mid  Cnalff  umnffT     « 


incapable,  do  yon  know,  absolutely  incapable  of  think 

ine. — 
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ing  — 

-But  do  you  know  -Temple  went  on  _  what  I 
think  of  you  and  of  myself  compared  together  ?_ 

-Out  with  it^ Temple!-  the  stout  student  cried 
from  the  sieps.— Get  it  out  in  bits  '— 

Tempb  turned  right  and  left,  making  sudden  feeble 
gestures  as  he  spoke.  ^ccuie 

r^  ™  ^  a't  C  ~t^^  said  shaking  his  head  in  despair 
-I  am,  and  I  know  I  am  And  I  admit  it  that  I  am  -^ 
^Dixon  patted  hun  hghtly  on  the  shoulder  and^id 

—And  it  does  you  every  crRdit,  Temple  — 

-But  he-Temple  said,  p  inting  to  Cranly_he  is  a 

that's  the  only  difiFerence,  I  see. 

A  burst  of  laughter  covered  his  words.  But  he  turned 
^in  to  Stephen  and  said  with  a  sudden  eager^e^ 

-That  word  is  a  most  interesting  word  That','fh« 
only  English  dual  numbnr.     Did  you  know  ?-- 

—Is  it  ? —  Stephen  said  vaguely 

He  waa  watching  Cranly's  firm-featured  su&rine 
face,  ht  up  now  by  a  smile  of  false  patience.  The^s^ 
name  had  parsed  over  it  like  foul  water  poured  ove^ 

""."^^'^"^  r^'  ^^^^'^^  °'  i°J»ries  ■■  and,  a^  he 
watched  hmi,  he  saw  him  raise  hi^  hat  in  salute  and 
uncover  the  black  hair  that  stood  up  stiffly  fem  hS 
forehead  hke  an  uron  crown. 

She  passed  out  from  the  porch  of  the  librarv  and 
K««'^'°W^*t?^"°  ^  ^P'y  *«  Cranly's  S^tW 

rTVu^^J^  It  come  forth  at  Temple's  ,3? 
Tl-e^ght  had  waned.     He  could  not  see 

IM  that  explain  his  friend's  listless  silence  hia  h«r«l, 
comments,  the  sudden  intrusions  of  "s^efh^^t 
which  he  had  shattered  so  often  sShe^s^r^n^ 
J-T^oordes^ions,     Stephen   ^Sven  S'v 

«bered  an  everung  when  he  had  dismounted  from  a 
norrowed  creaking  bicvcle  to  nraTr  +^  n^j  •  """•"» 
near  Malahide.'^e  ffm^d  u7his  aS^andU^ 
m  ecstasy  to  the  sombre  nave  of  theTreTkTwiTtS 
^  stood  on  holy  ground  and  in  a  holV  hoT^^] 
when  two  constabukry  men  had  come  ^to  St  ro^d 

A^Etat^T^**^^^    And  therefore 
therefoJ^»  t        save  for  one  soft  hiss  that  feU.     And 

Darkness  falls  from  the  air. 
^^"gh  th    d^tening^-^n^^  -^^^  ^Her  Pa^age 

«  th*  eS  of  rj  ^^r^^  ^^""^  ^^  ^^^"^  «l»adows 

'»efetoitsTth«„«*?l*"?'^^f  his  mind  to  summon 
Et»  n!l  ■      ^  "*  Dowland  and  Byrd  and  Nash 

«n««butthe^^«  f^t  f^**  ^  their  languid 
*keirshimer  A^  u-  ''^'^^'fS  ?  And  what%^ 
«^  ce^f  L  ,^  *^  ohunmet  of  the  scum  that  mantled 
■">  ^ITl  Iff  "°"*  '^  f  slobbering  Stuart.     And 

**  with  fKl  ^*  *^'  ***«  Pi^nd  pavan  :    and 

f^^^cirf-  °'^^'»?^  "^d  genlfewomen  iJ 
"""■ths^^th!    "*  fro«»  their  balconies  with  suekinj 

"^P'dZlTlSed^''^  ^"•'^8  *"  ^^'^^  rashers. 


'The  images  he  had  summoned  gave  him  no  pleasure 
They  were  secret  and  enflaming  but  her  image  w«^t 
entailed  by  them     That  wa!  not  the  w^tTtC^ 

01  ner.  Could  his  mmd  then  not  trust  itself  k  Old 
ftT"'  'J^}.^^y  ^ith  a  disinterreTswSness  ^ 
the  fig  seeds  (>anly  rooted  out  of  his  gleami^  S 

that  W  TJ  *''°"«^*  ''°'  ^^•°'^'  **»°"8^  ^^  toew  vt^ely 
Va^eh^  S^lZ'tu^'"'^  homeward  through  th^t?^ 
vaguely  first  and  then  more  sharply  he  smeS  her  bodv 

h.r  C°".!  '^"'■'  ^"^^^-^  ^  h^  blood  YeTit^ 
her  body  he  smelt:  a  wild  and  languid  smeU  X 
tepid  limbs  over  which  his  music  had  flowed  desiron^ll 
^SoVrtdTje:^^*  ^^^"  "P«»  ^"^^  ^-  fl^«^^S 
A  louse  crawled  over  the  nape  of  his  neck  anH  ™,f  t;^- 
his  thumb  and  forefinger  deftly  beneath  hfawJcot 
he  caught  It  He  rolled  its  body,  tender  ^T  bnS 
as  a  gram  of  nee,  between  thumb  and  finier  f or  a^ 

It  hve  or  die.  There  came  to  his  mind  a  curious  phraJe 
firom  Comehus  a  Lapide  which  said  that  the  Uce  tem 
of  huinan  sweat  were  not  created  by  God  with  the  oth^ 
animals  on  the  sixth  day.     But  th^  tickling  of  the  s^ 

C^dv  rc^Cr.  fnT'^  '""  ''^  red.^he  liJe  oft^ 
body  Ill-clad,  m-fed,  louse-eaten,  made  him  close  his 
,  eyehds  m  a  sudden  spasm  of  despair  :  and  m  thTLT 
ness  he  saw  the  brittrbright  bXs  of  h"  e  iS^Zt 
the  air  and  turning  often  as  they  feU.  Yes  ;  andit  wm 
not  darkness  that  fell  from  the  air.     It  was  bSht^ 

Brightness  fails  from  the  air. 
He  had  not  even  remembered  rightly  Nash's  line      All 
the  images  It  had  awakened  were  false.     His  mind  bred 
ve^m.     His  thoughts  were  lice  bom  of  the^aS^ 

He  came  back  quicUy  along  the  colonnade  towards 
the  group  of  students.     WeU  then  let  Wgo  Mdte 

who  washed  himseK  every  morning  to  the  waist  and^ 
black  hau-  on  his  chest.     Let  her. 

Qranly  had  taken  another  dried  fig  from  the  snm.Iv 
m  his  pocket  and  was  eating  it  slowly  and  3? 
Temple  sat  on  the  pediment  of  a  pillar,  fea^Tck 
his  cap  puHed  down  on  his  sleepy  eyes.  A  squat  vmrn^ 
num  ca^  out  of  the  porch,  a  leather  portStS 
under  his  armpit.  He  marched  tow^  the  Z^ 
stnkmg  the  ftigs  with  the  heels  of  his  boots  anHith 
the  ferrule  of  his  heavy  umbrella.  Then  raisina  fh» 
umbreUa  in  salute,  he  said  to  all :  "*  ^^ 

— Good  evening,  sirs. — 
He  struck  the  fiags  again  and  tittered,  while  his  head 

trembled  with  a  slight  neryeu*  moveiient.    ^  tS 

consumptive  student  and  Dixon  and  O'Keeffe  were 
speaking  m  bish  and  did  not  answer  him  Th^^ 
turmng  to  Cranly,  he  said  :  ^ 

—Good  evening,  particularly  to  you. 

He  moved  the  umbrella  in  indication  and  tittered 

agaon      Cranly,  who  was  still  chewing  the  fig.  a^w^S 

with  loud  movements  of  his  jaws.  »iiBwerea 

—Good  ?    Yes.    It  is  a  good  evening  — 

The  squat  student  looked  at  him  seriously  and  shook 

his  umbreUa  gently  and  reprovingly.  '>aooK. 

—I  can  see--he  said— that  yon  are  about  to  make 

oDvious  remarks. —  "«««> 

of  Ti;y  h„"^  ^^^^T^^^:  ^?1^^  °°*  ^'^t  remained 
of  the  half-chewed  fig  and  jerking  it  towards  thTsqua* 
student  s  mouth  m  sign  that  he  should  eat 

The  squat  student  did  not  eat  it,  but,  indulging  his 

special  humour,  sMd  gravely.  stiU  tittering  aad^oAUmr 
hi8  phrase  with  his  umbrella :  ^/i^ujung 

— ^Do  you  intend  that  .       

of^:^a^df^tSS:"'""y  **»  ^  --<'^  ^ 

— I  allude  to  that. — 

— Um —  Cranly  said  as  before. 

—Do  you  intend  that  now— the  squat  student  said 
—as  vpso  facto  or,  let  us  say,  as  so  to  speak  ?— 

Dixon  turned  aside  from  his  groma,  saying  • 

—Goggins  wM  vraiting  tor  yon,  (Synn.    He  has  gone 
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round  to  the  Adelphi  to  look  for  you  and  Moynihan. 
What  have  you  there  ? — he  asked,  tapping  the  portfolio 
under  Glynn's  arm. 

— ^Examination  papers — Glynn  answered. — I  give 
them  monthly  examinations  to  see  that  they  are  profiting 
by  my  tuition. — 

He  also  tapped  the  portfolio^and  coughed  gently  and 
smiled. 

— ^Tuition  ! — eaid    Cranly    rudely. — I    suppose    you 

mean  the  barefooted  children  that  are  taught  by  a 

bloody  ape  like  you.     God  help  them  ! — 

He  bit  off  the  rest  of  the  fig  and  flung  away  the  butt. 

— ^I  suffer  little  children  to  come   unto   me — Glynn 

said  amiably. 

— ^A  bloody  ape — Cranly  repeated  with  emphasis 
— and  a  blasphemous  bloody  ape  ! — 

Temple  stood  up  and,  pushing  past  Cranly,  addressed 
Glynn  : 

— ^That  phrase  you  said  now — he  said — is  from  the 
New  Testament  about  3uffer  the  children  to  come 
to  me. — 

— Gio  to  sleep  again,  Temple — said  O'Keeffe. 
— ^Very  well,  then —  Temple  continued,  still  addressing 
Glynn — and  if  Jesus  suffered  the  children  to  come  why 
does  the  Church  send  them  all  to  hell  if  they  die  un- 
baptized  ?     Why  is  that  ? — 

— Were  you  baptized  yourself,  Temple  ? —  the  con- 
sumptive student  asked. 

— ^But  why  are  they  sent  to  hell  if  Jesus  said  they  were 
all  to  come  ? —  Temple  said,  his  eyes  searching  Glynn's 
eyes. 

Gljmn  coughed  and  said  gently,  holding  back  with 
difficulty  the  nervous  titter  in  his  voice  and  moving 
his  umbrella  at  every  word  : 

— ^And,  as  you  remark,  if  it  is  thus  I  ask  emphatically 
whence  comes  this  thusness. — 

— Because  the  Church  is  cruel  like  aU  old  sinners — 
Temple  said. 

— ^Are  you  quite  orthodox  on  that  point.  Temple  ? — 
Dixon  said  suavely. 

— Saint  Augustine  says  that  about  nnbaptized 
children  going  to  hell — ^Temple  answered — ^because  he 
was  a  cruel  old  sinner  too. — 

— I  bow  to  you — Dixon  said — but  I  had  the  im- 
pression that  Umbo  existed  for  such  cases. — 

—Don't  argue  with  him,  Dixon— Cranly  said  brutally. 
— ^Don't  talk  to  him  or  look  at  him.  Lead  him  home 
with  sugar  the  way  you'd  lead  a  bleating  goat.— 

— ^Limbo  ! — ^Temple  cried.— That's  a  fine  invention 
too.     Like  hell. — 

— But  with  the  unpleasantness  left  out  —  Dixon 
said. 

He  turned  smiling  to  the  others  and  said  : 

—I  think  I  am  voicing  the  opinions  of  all  present  in 

sajdng  so  much. — 

—You  are — Glynn  said  in  a  firm  tone. — On  that  point 
Ireland  is  united. — 

He  struck  the  ferrule  of  his  umbrella  on  the  stone  floor 
of  the  colonnade. 

— Hell —  Temple  said. — ^I  can  respect  that  invention 
of  the  grey  spouse  of  Satan.  Hell  is  Roman,  like  the 
walls  of  the  Romans,  strong  and  ugly.  But  what  is 
limbo  T— 

— ^Put  him  back  into  the  perambulator,  Cranly — 
O'Keeffe  called  out. 

Obmly  made  a  swift  step  towards  Temple,  halted, 
stamping  his  foot,  cr3nng  as  if  to  a  fowl : 
— Hooeh  !— 

Temple  moved  away  nimbly. 

— Do  you  know  what  limbo  is  ? —  he  cried. — ^Do  you 
know  what  \re  call  a  nation  like  that  in  Roscommon  ? — 
— ^Hoosh  !     Blast  you  ! —  Cranly  cried,  clapping  his 
hands. 

— ^Neither  my  arse  nor  my  elbow  ! — Temple  cried 
out  scornfully —  And  that's  what  I  call  limbo. — 
— Give  us  that  stick  here —  Cranly  said. 
He  snatched  the  ashplant  roughly  from  Stephen's 
hand  and  sprang  down  tne  steps  :  but  Temple,  hearing 
■him  movr  in  pursuit,  fled  thrpiif»h  th»»  dusk  like  a  wild 
oreftture,  nimble  and  fleet-footed.     Cranly 's  heavy  boots 


were  heard  loudly  charging  across  the  quadrangle  and 
then  returning  heavily,  foiled  and  spuming  the  graTei 
at  each  step. 

His  step  was  angry  and  with  an  angry  abrupt  geiton 
he  thrust  the  stick  back  into  Stephen's  hand.  Stephen 
felt  that  his  anger  had  another  cause,  but  feignioa 
patience,  touched  his  arm  slightly  and  said  quietly  : 

— Cranly,  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.    Come 
away. — 
Cranly  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments  and  asked  ■ 
—Now  ?— 

— Yes,  now —  Stephen  said  — We  can't  speak  here. 
Come  away. — 

They  "crossed  the  quadrangle  together  without 
speaking.  The  bird-caU  from  Siegfried  whistled  softly 
followed  them  from  the  steps  of  the  porch.  Cranly 
turned  :   and  Dixon,  who  had  whistled,  called  out : 

— Where  are  you  fellows  off  to  ?  What  about  that 
game,  Cranly  ? — 

They  parleyed  in  shouts  across  the  still  air  about  s 
game  of  billuirds  to  be  played  in  the  Adelphi  Hotel. 
Stephen  walked  on  alone  and  out  into  the  quiet  of 
Kildare  Street,  opposite  Maple's  Hotel,  he  stood  to  wait, 
patient  again.  The  name  of  the  hotel,  a  colooileH 
polished  wood  and  its  colourless  front  stung  him  like  a 
glance  of  polite  disdain.  He  stared  angrily  back  at  the 
softly  lit  drawing-room  of  the  hotel  in  which  he  imagiiied 
the  sleek  lives  of  the  patricians  of  Ireland  housed  in 
cahn.  They  thought  of  army  commissions  and  hmd 
agents  :  peasants  greeted  them  along  the  roads  in  th-; 
country  :  they  knew  the  names  of  certain  French  dishes 
and  gave  orders  to  jarvies  in  high-pitched  provincitl 
voices  which  pierced  through  their  skin-tight  accents. 

How  could  he  hit  their  conscience  or  how  cast  his 
shadow  over  the  imagination  of  their  daughters,  beforw 
their  squires  begat  upon  them,  that  they  might  breed 
a  race  less  ignoble  than  their  own  7  And  imder  the 
deepened  dusk  he  felt  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the 
race  to  which  he  belonged  flitting  like  bats,  acrose  the 
dark  country  lanes,  under  trees  by  the  edges  of  streaois 
and  near  the  pool-mottled  bogs.  A  woman  had  waited 
in  the  doorway  as  Davin  had  passed  by  at  night  and, 
offering  him  a  cup  of  milk,  had  all  but  wooed  him  to  her 
bed  :  for  Davin  had  the  mild  eyes  of  one  who  conld  be 
secret.     But  him  no  woman's  eyes  had  wooed. 

His  arm  was  taken  in  a  strong  grip  and  Cranly's  voice 
said  : 

— Let  us  eke  go. — 

They  walked  southward  in  silence.    Then  Cranly  said : 
—That  blithering  idiot.  Temple  !     I  swear  to  Mosee, 
do  you  know,  that  I'll  be  the  death  of  that  fellow  one 
time. — 

But  his  voice  was  no  longer  angry,  and  Stephen 
wondered  was  he  thinking  of  her  greeting  toim  waet 
the  porch. 

{To  be  contimued.) 

METIERS  DIVINS 

Bt  JxAir  Di  BoesoHsfix 

{Take»,  by  permusion  of  tte  aiiihor,from  "  MHitn 
Divine,"  Bibliothique  de  VOceiiaU,  1913) 

LE  uyrETER 

LA  couleur  du  Temps  et  de  ses  patines  est  le  bnia 
oar  nous  connaissons  qu'une  rue  dantiqoaire 
est  brune  et  encore  brune.  Lors,  c'est  14^ 
le  S««neur  choisit  ses  repoeoirs  ;  et  sans  doute  gw 
que  Temps  y  est  honors,  s'y  r6fugie  le  l^tl'ie'' <=''!!!™r 
qui  lui  tend  dee  jriAgee  ou  s'afBrmwr,  oiselenr  du  le^ 
car  U  muaique  est,  qui  a'analyse,  le  Temps  f» 

Quand  les  fibres  du  bois  ont  d^pouiltt  town  '^J^ 
T*g6tal,  elles  poesMent  tone  lee  d^eirs.    Br- 
pomt  ^teintee  et  ne  veulent  point  p^rir-    CT^ 
mille  lances  coatre  la  mort.     Alors,  b  in«g^ *'*''.  ^ 
I'amante  unohe  aux  i«e>idi  de  Tmm^  "ifSTwIi 
tow  ee*  (JMttt*  oe  diront  pM,  hn  WM  »i»w"  "^ 


I'mnour  du  luthier  lui  soutirent  quelques  vlvantes 
fleum  de  son  Ame !  Elles  jubilent  d'une  ftme  plus 
combl^  que  le  cristal  plus  grave  que  le  masque  haletant 
de  gloire  autour  de  I'ceil  ouvert,  plus  multiple  et  plus 
harmonieuse  qu  aux  doigts  du  vent  le  faisceau  de  priles 

Le  luth,  dds  cette  minute  arriv6e,  est  un  rossignol  qui 
dort.  ^ 

Powtant  son  r6ve  r^pond  k  qui  murmure  dans  sa 
chambre  Et,  si  vons  molinez  "  le  doigt  sur  I'artifice 
dti  myst^e,  le  luth  fr^mit  d'un  rire  secret,  et  clame 
que  sa  beaut6  pent  s'enfouir  dans  le  sommeil,  mais  que 
le  Chant  ne  dort  et  ne  dormira  jamais.  Jamais  !  car  pour 
defoncer  cet  6cho  du  Ciel,  il  nous  faudrait  tuer  la  Terre  ! 

Le  "  luthier  "  au  cr^puscule  du  dernier  jour,  finie  sa 
reclusion  avec   le   luth   qui  vient   de  naitre,   6Mve   ce 
rossignol,   d6]4,  parlant  de  I'ftme,   vers  le  bleu  de  sa 
fenetre;— et  I'embrassant  fougueusement  de  ses  bras 
le  baptise  avec  deux  larmes  de  joie.  ' 

Novembre  1911. 
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PBHIODICAL  NOT  RECEIVED 
Blast,  edited  by  Wyndham  Lewi*.    2t.  6d.  net. 

.^  5?!I!*'  '"™'*'"  *Ji^°  *''®  ^^'  '^*  'hoUy  negative.  "  When  all 
U» uiBts  are  quarolling  with  M  the  other irtiBta  tW haveno ti^„ 
top«l»ce  art."  When  the  Vorticirt,  oeaee  from  troubl^  and  HueC 
II  »t  rert,  they  may  get  something  done.  Mr.  Lewis  writes  hnlli^nf  fj 
»d  m  some  cases  with  tnitrSn  hi<.  «de  ,  E  ^k/s  one  w°  e^ 
to«,  a  very  talented  man  like  Mr.  Pound  putting  his  name  toTucf 
mbb«>h,even  fora  joke-the  joke  U  rtale.  The  desig^Treprodnc^ 
«»qmte  plea«nt,  but-not  one  of  the  Vorticista  has  a^r^^ttyk 
h  hto»tu«  aiey  mutate  Soffici  and  Guillaume  ApolEe-wh^ 
ffi^nmmfesto  so  he  say.,  is  the  model  for  BZa*<-Tnd^  PfeZ^ 

Ma^wfX^  ^  "■  1°"*  8°*^  *°*  ■"  familiarizing  ( !)  aieS 
rf  Uie  Enghsh  pubho  with *a  intemstine  nhaae of  mn^rr,  .*  - 
tkojgh  that  art  be  founded  onTfaU^y  We  ha^n^  ^^T" 
kUun  the  Blastites,  but  we  ^  wiS^  inZne  twZ  ^^Sv 
m  their  fight  against  the  coltivated  "  ohrtrncMoiS^' anH^S 
"Worter,  The  idiotic  things  written  abouTfifaSTdo  r,^t^ 
tapefcp,  the  ^oranoe  of  ^S^  in  England  illtifaereS,  .2^ 
I»«bly  a  oonfinn»tion  of  that  statement.  remarks  we 

CORRESPONDENCE 

FLATTEaaY  AND  VIOLENCE 
Toajiiitor,  TmEoobt. 

FuSfr^;;;;'^!^?*™^"  ll*^  i-ne  of  Th.  Eooist  tella  n.  that 

VinUnI  '  ?*'     Flattery  alternates  and  intertwines  wifh 

I SS  Hlf  ?'*°'-1  e°™™"8  'nd  oontroUing  the  worirorm^  " 
J*obU  like  to  point  to  a  forgotten  third,  Zrely  not  far  S,l 

>»tiiB^  asD^ta  ^  "K  ^''?°T*'T°  °'  n?gging-in  its  more  pro- 
'»J^iS,B^w„r^'"^-  ^  ,^  *"."'•*  ^y  "»*  ■*  «  Flattery 

1»™  been  appHed  tnirl^H  f  °"^y  P.^^  "«'  resort,  when  both 
-™J»,!?ttio4re.^'i^fo'r^"*'  »"^  ^^  "^^^  "-* 

'^^^'TZnL^^i""'"^  '*"'.  ^  '"^°-  The  British 
<^,  t  e  biTomTV^  ^"^  ^  ""*,'°8  »°^  equipping  an  army  by 
•""JorforVoTa^J^'L!?-'"'''  <"'^«*^"  *°'  the'^a^tual  fighting 
^'^SZnia^^t^  services  necessary  to  its  eq,S|me^ 
IWterv  anHN;„„-        ^\  °°  *'^  method  of  persuasion,  i.e.  of 

'on*  vou  t^  ^  K  .  ""*<*; ,  First  BTattory  was  tried :    "  We  won't 

?»"  C  Z'  you'ir::^'^  ""'^r  y°"^'"««'  "^  »•»'  ^^^'^t 

riotoryT"  The"  fSf  "*.  ""*  ^^."^  ""™*  means  quicker 
KitoheMr-ssnerhlT  I'^S""^^"**'''^-     lagging.     Prom    Lord 

«°ayou,hXt iw ;L*  = ,  ^""t*^ *•"' ^F^y y°»  »«d o-Jy 

»a»P«trb4m*ofTt^"  A^'''^'''r  "'''•''"''"*°*''«'  '  Whe« 
"»"»»»y8yrmGi*J     t^  you  only  going  to  do  your  duty  when 

"  «  matter  for  v™?f  I  *  "  "'  '^  ■""  *°  *«"  ^O"  y"""  duty :  that 
»  qniokly."       ^°"  oonscieno,.     Bo»  make  up  yoir  mind/and  da 

*''°I»fflqu^:^°j!  ""'  "'""  °?  ^"^^  "  »  '"«'"»  Of  oom- 
'•idow  Ka.r„     *~™'nyowne!tpenenoe.     A  ohuwoman  I  know 

•^  "C,  aLTTIf ';'""  **.**"  '""*•  "''"''  ">-'  older  •  ST: 

•"k  monui     ••  WW    '  ■"'"T,  "J*  **^  '^y  oustomers  grSTS^ 
naoTtnn^       ^^  ,yo<»  "tai  Iwre  I     Where  U  your  oonrW 

aXr^^L'?"-"  -y '_"  fojiowjng  »P  ^  7^i 


THE   objert  of  the  editor,  of  this  series  is  to  pr«ent 
JT     .    °^    translations    of    Greek   and    Latin 

areless^f™^    ^'°'"''  "P*"*"?  »'  t^ose  authors  who 
are  less  Irequently  given  in  English 

This  literature  has  too  long  been  the  property  of  pedagoimes 
philolopsta  and  profe«,ors.  Its  human  quSities^^^ 
obscured  by  the  wranglings  of  grammarians,  who  lo^ 
prmcpally  because  to  them  it  is  so  safe  and  so  dead 

But  to  many  of  us  it  is  not  dead.  It  is  more  ali've,  more 
«sent.a],  more  human  than  anything  we  can  find^A  To" 
t^oraiy    English    literature.     The    publication    of    such 

^nf^nT  "f^  T  '""P""*'  "^y  '"^'P  *°  "eate  «  higher 
standard  for  poetry  than  that  which  prevails,  and  a  higher 
stMidard  of  appreciation  of  the  writers  of  antiquity,  who  have 
suffered  too  long  at  the  hands  of  clumsy  m^tri^.  We  do 
not  deny  Oiat  there  are  many  good  translations  in  English 

SaS^.-TriV"^?'"  "HO""""  ^<i  "TheokriTos," 
Mackail  »  •'  Anthology  "  or  Adlington's  "  Apuleius,"  for 

e       Miv  *  *°°  °"*"  ^"'"'  '""■'"  ^'^  '°°*^y  ^"l  austerely 

•  T"n^  ^^^^'  TRANSLATION  SERIES  wiU  appear  first 
m  The  Egoist"  (starting  September  ist)  and  wiU  toen  be 
reprmted  and  issued  as  small  pamphlets,  simple  and  in- 
expensive, so   that    none  will   buy  except   to   read       The 

fu^**^!  r*"  ^J'"''  ^  P"***  "^""^  '°*««^t  «  their 
authors  will  be  neither  conventionfi!  nor  frigid.  The  trans- 
lators will  take  no  concern  with  glosses,  notes,  or  any  of 
the  apparatus  with  which  learning  smothers  beauty.  They 
will  endeavour  to  give  the  words  of  these  Greek  and  Latin 
autiiors  as  simply  and  as  clearly  as  may  be.  Where  the 
text  IS  confused,  they  will  use  the  most  characteristic 
version  ;    where  obscure,  they  will  interpret 

The  first  six  pamphlets,  when  bound  together,  will  form 
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DEMOCRACY  AGAIN 


By  Dora  Mabsdbk 


v"tf< 


rE  Egoist  haa  published  articles  on  the  Nature  of 
Democracy  before,  and  no  doubt  will  again,  but 
the  following  remarks  are  intended  rather  to  suggest 
a  change  in  the  fashion  of  discussing  Democracy  than 
to  add  to  what  has  akeady  been  said.     Perhaps  because 
the  futility  of  discussing  war-news  has  become  evident 
eren  to  the  most  optimistic,  our  popular  novelists  have 
hegun  to  debate  Democracy  in  the  popular  Press  and 
are  trying  to  discover  a  r«td  spot  on  the  grey  a«h  of 
Political  Theory  :  with  results  that  are  dull  to  a  thank- 
less degree  for  intentions  so  weD-meaning.    It  would 
accordingly  be  in  the  spirit  of  uncaviUing  philanthropy 
flat  one  would  suggest  the  dullness  is  due  to  the  manner 
m  which  the  debate  is  carried  on  :    a  manner  which 
IS  after  that  of  the  Provincial.  Not  that  there  is  anything 
w  be  decried  in  the  provincial  manner  of  debate :  only 
M  excellence  is  limited  to  its  own  times  and  seasons. 
It  w  profitable  only  when  applied  to  controversy  still 
yoong  and  in  the  green  :    because  Democracy  is  world- 
»mi  and  hoary  it  fails  to  fit.    The  provincial  manner 
» the  propagandist  manner,  and  Democracy  has  travelled 
^  far  beyond  the  boundaries  oi  propagaM*.    It  haa 
*^  »fld  is  here,  doing  what  it  may  vwy  ifriTcon- 
"*«nng  that  the  heart  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things 
eff  Z      ^^^^  ^®  '  *°*^  ^°  twrthet  fun  is  to  be  had  from 
rorts  to  aupply  it  with  "  puahand  go."    Once  initiated, 
»  w  as  much  push  m  things  will  warrant  in  what 
"^owacy  itself  stands   for.       On    the   other   hand. 


and  unplies.    Neither  foe  nor  friend,  then,  can  tolerate 
reflection ;   what  is  necessary  is  that  it  should  win  it 
way  through  belief  to  a  sure  and  swift  establishment  o^ 
be  suppressed.    Those  are  its  youthful  days  of  aggression 
and  strenuousness,  for  which  the  provinces  just  provide 
the  correct  temperature.     When,  becoming  established 
It  no  longer  has  its  way  to  fight,  what  the  sam^  fetish 
haa  to  give  it  gives  only  to  the  spirit  of  mellowed  and 
tolerant  reflection.     Democracy  has  proved  disappoint- 
ing m  the  hands  of  the  weavers  of  romance,  because  they 
have  endeavoured  to  submit  it  to  the  disciplining  of 
March  when  it  is  itself  offering  them  the  ripe  fruits  of 
September.    They  are  stiU  trying  to  write  it  over  with 
programmes  for  a  tub-thumping  campaign,  while  it  is 
patiently  holding  o»fr  to  them  a  wiudoni-pBcked  manuaT" 
on  the  nature  of  Human  Kind.    In  short,  their  mannw 
of  debate  has  taken  no  account  of  the  age  of  their  sub- 
ject.   Vituperating  and  storming  against  those  who 
choose  to  decry  and  deny  Democracy  ia  comparable  to  tha 
adoption  of  a  like  attitude  towards  some  hamh-featwed 
lady  who  scorned  cosmetics.    Things  so  well-tried  are 
faiown  for  as  much  aa  they  are  worth,  too  nicely  fop 
either  supporters  or  decriers  to  be  other  than  out-of-date  • 
things  which,  hke  the  "right  to  marry  one's  grand- 
mother," are  fit  only  to  be  left  to  personal  taste 


there  is 


a  VBry  considerable  amount  of  diversion  to  be 


notinTh'^"*^"**  Democracy  as  un  fait  accompli  and 
w**^  entertaining  the  human  animal  is  in  the 

p^  *""** '*B  °»pae«tie8  and  .possibilities.  Havirg 
j^  tne  stage  when  'the  question  whether  it  should 
kuMJ,'"*"***^  seemed  really  important,  Democracy 
*  anfolcm,°**  *°  ^^■^'  ^°°'  *°  intellectual  point  of  view, 
gf  A  fc.lL.*  ^^^  '*  m«MBs,    In  ths  propaganda  staee 


Having  then  as  a  "Cause  "  oMMwd  t»  ke  the  oritwion 
by  which  the  world  is  divideti  into  sheep  and  goats,  and 
no  longer  being  involved  in  »  hot  propagudK  tluaaA 
which  the  world  must  be  won  or  be  duaaisd,  th*aansw« 
which  Democracy  eaa  mti*.  hmI  wbiris  it  ■  ooMpetent 
to  accomplish  and  what  B««.  evi  now  be  aoknowfedied 
dispassionately  and  withovt  iMt.  Democraey  i»  not 
capable  of  making  a  common  appeal  to  aa  ntin  -f 
munity.    The  purpaae  whielk  it  eUeftf  aarvva  pintjiaMji 
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an  appeal  for  the  Many.  Democracy  aims  at  making 
the  path  of  the  governors  smooth  by  preocenpying  and 
entertaining  the  governed.  It  is  an  efiort  on  the  part 
of  the  governing  interests  to  make  their  jrfiles  more 
acceptable  by  the  indirect  method  of  making  the  people 
pleased  with  themselves,  and  while  it  is  a  first  necessity 
for  the  governors  that  they  shall  be  enabled  to  govern, 
it  is  a  secondary  matter  to  the  governed  that  they  shall 
be  well  entertained.  Therefore  as  an  efiort  of  enter- 
tainment, good  or  bad,  it  remains  the  governors'  "  Show," 
as  the  aSairs  of  a  theatre  remain  the  affairs  of  the 
management,  no  matter  what  the  audience's  verdict  on 
the  performance  may  be.  So  that  the  ways  and  means 
of  democratic  government  do  not  present  a  question 
which  can  be  addressed  to  all  alike,  with  a  claim  for 
equal  attention,  and  its  readjustments  can  be  left  to 
the  audience's  majority  vote  with  no  more  propriety  than 
the  affairs  of  a  theatrical  company  can  be  left  to  theirs. 
Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  Democracy  is  the  concern 
of  the  governors  only  :  the  governed  are  interested 
to  the  slender  extent  to  which  one  may  allow  oneself 
to  become  interested  in  other  people's  businesses.  The 
question  for  the  people  is  not  whether  Democracy  is 
conducted  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  for  "  good  " 
government,  but  whether  it  entertains  them  sufficiently 
to  permit  of  them  allowing  their  attention  to  be  pre- 
occupied by  it,  and  to  allow  themselves  to  be  put  in  a 
good  humour  with  things  which  otherwise  would  be 
made  the  grovmds  of  disaffection  and  dissent.  Matters 
of  internal  readjustment,  such  as  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation and  the  wrongs  and  rights  of  the  Party  System, 
which  are  being  agitated  rather  sadly  in  the  Press,  are 
not  popular  concerns,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
people  can  be  roused  to  get  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
concerning  them.  The  arranging  of  the  programme  is 
still  a  question  for  the  management,  no  matter  how  ex- 
cited and  enthusiastic  an  audience  may  become.  It  will 
no  doubt  clap  many  things  which  it  would  not  "  pay  " 
them  to  put  on,  and  turn  sulkily  from  items  which  are 
the  necessities  of  the  programme  from  the  management's 
point  of  view. 

•  •         •         • 

Democracy— to  reiterate — is  a  method  of  governing 
the  people,  and  in  that  it  is  identical  with  all  other 
methods  :  it  aims  at  bringing  the  will  of  the  people  into 
submission.  Its  distinction  is  that  it  accomplishes 
its  purpose  in  the  main  by  entertainment  and  flattery 
of  the  people,  while  other  methods  rely  on  the  power 
to  mspire  them  with  a  due  sense  of  fear.  All  forms  of 
Government  have  to  face  the  task  of  bending,  breaking 
or  seducing  the  Will  of  their  recalcitrant  subjects. 
Democracy  plumps  for  seduction  :  which  it  achieves  by 
mflatme  the  value  of  those  things  by  the  inflation  of 
which  the  people  are  likely  to  be  the  most  pleasurably 
*  v^i*^;  ^-  ™®*°*  °'  Flattery,  that  is.  The  instrument 
which  Flattery  employs  is  words,  and  it  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  Democracy  should  take  its  stand  on  a  Phrase  : 
government— but  government  by  the  peopU,  and  should 
make  its  crowmng  achievement  a  sort  of  Temple  of 
Words  :  Parhament.  Every  form  of  Government  will 
aUow  that  It  governs  the  people  :  Democracy  hastens 
to  clear  its  sheet  by  adding  that  its  Government  is  "  by 
the  people,  and  the  phrase  has  the  support  of  vigoroiw 
and  elegant  assertion.  The  mass  of  the  ppople,  however, 
no  more  govern  the  governing-interests  of  a  community 
than  they  govern,  for  instance,  the  workings  of  the 
popular  Press.  They  form  more  or  less  interested 
audiences  m  an  order  of  things  which  goes  its  way  heed- 
less of  them  save  in  that  it  refrains  from  creating  friction 
and  temper  needlessly.  In  propagandist  Democracy  the 
distinction  which  exists  between  Governors  and  People 
IS  slurred  over  but  established  Democracy  need  not 
shrmk  from  acknowledging  the  clear  cleavage. 

•  •        •        • 

The  regulations  which  contribute  to  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  a  community's  prominent  and  most  powerful 
intareats  constitute  that  community's  Government,  and 
tbe  owners  of  such  interests  are— whether  in  luume  or 
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not— its  governors.    The  strength  of  interest  own«) 
the  consideration  upon  which  participation  in  tn     " 
ment  is  grounded.    The  secondary— the  less  Mm.^i  I 
—interests  insinuate  themselves,  and  make  a  com 
interest  with  the  most  powerful,  and  to  that  exte^Tv 
part  in  government.     The    People  are  the  owne™i 
feeble  mterests  and  have  no  direct  share  in  govenm*.  t 
But  because  such  are  always  in  the  vast  maioritv  tt 
form  a  "  Mass  "  of  relatively  preponderating  proportion^ 
and  in  vu-tue  of  this  "  Mass  "  they  are  often  able  toC'  I 
a  moderately  strong  interest  on  a  basis  of  their  coimZ 
meffectualness,  and  their  consequent  common  excluainn 
from  all  share  in  government.     This  common  interwt 
of  the  Masses  only  very  rarely  gives  a  positive  expression 
to  itseli  :    it  shows  little  positive  governing  activity 
It  rather  takes  on  the  form  of  defence  against  and  I 
resistance  to  positive  forms  of  government,  and  concenis 
Itself  with  embargo  rather  than  initiative  :  with  aeita 
tion   and  dissent.     It  constitutes  itself  into  a  radfly  i 
activity  which  is  distracting,  and  upon  occasions  actually 
hurtful  to  those  whom  it  opposes.     It  is  therefore  to  I 
accommodate  this  common  resentment  of  the  Ttmm 
towards    Government — any    Government— that  demo- 
cratic   forms   of   government    have    been   encouraged. 
Democracy  seeks  to  transmute  the  cause  of  annoyance- 
the  ruffled  temper  of  the  People — by  creating  a  sham 
government  in  which  they  can  be  allowed  and  even  en- 
couraged  to   participate  in   a   preponderating  degree. 
Whereas  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  Masses  in 
other  forms  of  government  gives  rise  to  a  sense  of  disquiet  1 
and  danger  among  the  governing  interests,  Democracy 
boldly  seizes  on  this   very  feature  and  makes  it  the 
foundation   of  'its   system.     Accordingly — "man  as  » 
ymit,"  the  numerical  aspect  of  a  community,  is  pushed 
into  the  foreground.     A  man's  value  lies  in  that  he  it  | 
a  man  and   "  counts  one  "  like  everybody  else.   The 
sham  government  audaciously  bases  itself  on  a  postu- 
lated  "  Equality  of  Man,"  and  proceeds  to  allot  an 
"  Equal  Voice  "  to  each  and  all  for  the  selecting  of  the 
units  who  shall  take  an  actual  part  in  its  proceedings. 
By  which  simple  means  each  man  becomes — ^hey  presto !  i 
—a  governor  :  a  man  of  power  :   a  Freeman.    Thos  the 
distinction  :    whereas   the    qualification  for  a  shate  in 
the  work  of  Parliament  is  the  possession  of  a  "  Voice  "— 
a  vote — the  qualification  for  a  share  in  the  work  of  I 
government    is — a    Powerful    Interest.    There  is  no 
essential    correspondence    between    goveming-intetests 
and  the  pseudo-governing  representatives.    Inannuch  j 
as  the  latter  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  former,  it  is 
possible  to  manipulate  them  after  they  have  arrived. 
Every  man  has  his  measure,  if  not,  as  Walpole  out  of  iai 
experience  said,  his  price  ;    it  is  not  necessary  alw»y« 
even  to  buy  a  man.     Occasionally,  however,  an  Interest 
may  seek  to  be  "  refHresented  "  directly  by  a  "  Voice."  I 
by  consideration   of   convenience,    or  acclaim,  special 
profit  or  some  other  motive  :   bat  it  is  not  necessary. 

-    'hi  !■>'   . 
•  *  «    .         •...._ 

Whereas  the  work  of  Government  goes  on  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  wherever  money  interests,  busineefi 
interests,  powerful  personal  interests,  territorial  interests 
interplay,  the  vrork  of  Parliament  is  done  as  loquaoionsly 
as  possible  and  with  the  maximum  of  publicity.  Th* 
genuinely  governmental  office  of  Parliament  is  tlw  mmor 
one  of  registration-office  for  the  more  obvious  regulations 
of  ^vemmental  life.  The  more  subtle  and  importwt 
decisions  of  the  governing  interests  are  not  registerea, 
however,  and  are  not  discussed  by  Parliament.  Tney 
are  too  important  and  necessary  to  be  given  »*fy  "Jl 
talk.  Should  Parliament,  by  means  of  its  "Voices, 
attempt  to  register  decisions  antagonistic  to  the  P^^ 
ing-interests,  it  would  promptly  find  itself  paralysw- 
This  loquacity  and  publicity  of  Parliament  are  mm- 
tional .  They  are  part  of  the  means  by  which  I^TfJ^J 
achieves  its  purposes  of  covering  tk»  track  of  "•'ftS 
important,  by  making  a  stir  aixa  °°""''*''^/zS»  of 
non-essential.  They  are  of  a  piece  with  the  ^'^^''I^ 
attention  upon  the  individual  person.  Under  wj^ 
of  "  The  importance  of  the  mdividual  «s  ^?*T.^-j 
importance  duly  pwd  tribute  to  by  making  the  HW»™*     I 


the  Parliamentary  unit — Democracy  screens  the  fact 
that  the  unit  of  effective  government  is  a  Paramount 
interest  and,  back  of  that,  the  Will  which  creates  it. 
It  pushes  deeper  into  the  background  the  unpleasant 
features  of  the  Universe  of  Purposes  :  that  the  players 
play  to  win,  and  that  the  power  to  govern  the  losers  is  the 
major  part  of  the  reward  of  the  winners  ;  and  that  the 
"principle"  of  equality  has  as  little  to  do  with  the 
mwr  to  govern  as  it  has  with  the  unequal  positions,  say, 
of  teams  in  a  football  organization.  It  is  precisely  tbe 
imquality  which  gives  zest  to  the  game.  Democracy, 
with  its  stir  about  the  non-essential,  discreetly  veihs  all 
that.  Its  "  principles  "  take  on  with  time  an  even  surer 
note :  all  men  are  Free  and  Equal,  and  the  rest.  Which 
lame  principles  the  governing-interests  can  very  well 
sfford  to  allow  and  encourage  so  long  as  the  nature  of 
things  holds,  and  one  strongly  vitalized  purpose  is  able  to 
carry  more  momentum  than  a  million  that  are  less  so, 
and  can  with  ease  make  servants  of  their  owners.  The 
"principles  of  democracy  "  affect  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment no  more  than  straws  a  storm  :  nor  axe  they  in- 
tended to.  But  they  are  capable  of  molUfjring  the 
governed  people,  which  is  what  they  were  designed 
to  do. 


How  great  is  the  difference  between  actual  govern- 
ment and  the  sham  is  made  clear  by  their  differing 
sttitudes  towards  "  tyrannies."  ,  Parliament — the  Tem- 
ple of  Words — demands  the  death  of  all  tyrants,  while 
the  Government  is  just  the  coalition  of  a  cluster  of  the 
major  tyrannies.     The  purpose  of  all  governments  is  to 
make  some  particular  tyranny  successful :  but  such  also 
is  the  purpose  of  all  interests,  "private"  or  "public," 
md  inasmuch  as  they  succeed  as  interests,  they  succeed 
as  tyrannies.     Even  Pity  or  Pacifism — in  so  far  as  they 
establish  themselves   as   interests — is   as   tyrannically 
minded  as  others.    The  "early  Christians  were  as  tyran- 
nical in  temper  as  Nero.     All  they  lacked  was  the  power 
to  gratify  it.    When  later  tbe  doctrines  of  peace  had 
attained  to  power,  souls  were  saved  by  practices  as 
tyrannical  as  before  they  had  been  by  temper  only. 
Where  tyrannies  differ  is  in  the  amount  of  sensitiveness  : 
tict:    intelligence:     with   which   they  are   furthered. 
This  sensitiveness  in  the  cause  of  tyrannies  shows  itself 
in  the  subtle  apprehension  of  the  delicate  poise  of  social 
relationships  which,   whUe  maintaining  a  man's  own 
personal  taste  as  the  absolute  criterion  of  what  is  ' '  good  ' ' 
for  him,  yet  in  the  interests  of  the  same  criterion  cautions 
Um  that  he  must  act  delicately  when  he  seeks  to  force 
m  taste  at  the  expense  of  others.     Civilization  is  the 
""■pposite  result  of  the  practising  of  social  subtleties,  by 
™ch  the  personal  preferences  of  the  powerful  can  be 
pmhed  to  the  extremes  where  they  are  called  tyrannies 
mthout  risking  any  too  great  dangers  of  a  recoil.     Not 
™  suppression  of  tyrannies,  therefore,  but  their  easier 
Mvancement  is  the  aim  of  civilization,  and  Democracy 
»  civilization  in  its  special  relation  to  Government.     It 
"government  by  a  delicate  ruse  played  off  in  words. 
Hence  Democracy's  respect  for  words,  and  in  particular 
rot  those  pious  Phrases  which  are  caUed  "  Principles." 
«nce  too,  its  inevitable  respect  for  the  "  spiritual '-' 
506  of  things  :  which,  being  said,  means  the  "  Verbal." 
t\T^i       "high  tone"  of   Parliamentary  eloquence  : 
JJ**  of  a  Girls'  School  on  Prize-Day  :    the  model  of 
^pnety.    Parliamentary  language  is  immaculate,  and 
^contrast  with  it  the  "  spotty  "  work  of  government— 
^IfPlay  of  interests — is  very  spotty  indeed.     Hence  the 
l^rmanence  of  the  tradition  regarding  the  "  Corruption 
othe  f^^"^"'*'**''"     Crovemment  is  as  corrupt  as  any 
inten>l  ""*  of  business,  because,  like  them,  it  is  just  an 
y^lay  of  personal  interests.     It  would  be  strange, 
whoto"*!'     ^^^  language  of  Parliament — the  institution 
int^t         °°  it  is  verbally  to  "deprecate  the  play  of 
g^wts— were  not  at  variance  with  the  practices  of 
"ethS""^"*'    ^^  '  Government  after  the  Democratic 
'„Qy„.*wcli    variance    is    quite    inevitable.     The 
Hot  er"  ♦    u'  •^i'^'^'ested)  phrases  of  Democracy  would 
n*tu»     «     ^""^  deprived  of  function— were  not  the 
**  of   government    "ignoble"    (».<'.    interested). 


They  are  created  to  the  sole  end  of  sounding  pleasant 
in  the  ears  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  ways  of  govern- 
ments, taken  neat,  must  always  necessarily  seem  quite  too 
unpleasant.  The  expectations — "  parliamentarUy  "  en- 
couraged— that  under  Democracy  all  interests  will  have 
an  equal  claim  upon  the  paramount  State-power  to  be 
carried  to  success  are  vain,  though  chaxming.  All 
Government — any  Government — represents  the  anti- 
thesis of  "  levelling  "  the  claims  of  all  interests  and 
treating  all  alike.  The  "  Good  of  All  "  is  an  affable 
fiction  and  exists  nowhere  save  in  "  parliamentary  " 
eloquence.  No  government  knows  anything  of  it. 
Giovemments  are  all  personalized,  partial,  and  particular : 
they  know  nothing  of  "  Universals."  Words  are  i 
familiar  with  them  :  Wills  and  Purposes  are  not.  So 
the  use  of  "good  words  "  is  to  counterbalance  "bad 
ways  "  :  it  is  the  attempted  effecting  of  an  exchange,  and 
on  the  whole  it  succeeds.  Accordingly,  the  "  noble  " 
phrases  of  parliamentary  language  may  or  may  not  pass 
away  as  they  serve,  well  or  ill,  "  ignoble  interests  "  ;  that 
is,  democratic  government  may  pass  away,  but  govern- 
ment will  never  pass  away. 


Hence  anyone  who  elects  to  debate  Democracy  can  do 
so  without  fear  of  hurting  anything  more  important 
than  "  negligible  "  people's  feelings  :  it  is  as  harmless  as 
a  discussion  on  Politeness  and  about  as  serious.     For 
Democracy  is   not  less   firmly  established,  but   more, 
because  it  is  founded,  not  upon  its  verbal  principles,  but 
upon  the   two  strongest  interests  of  human  nature  : 
that  those  who  can  govern  will  use  strange  means  to  that 
end  :  and  that  those  who  cannot  will  put  up  with  a  good 
deal  of  governing  as  long  as  it  is  made  fairly  interesting 
and   is   not   too   insolent   and   irritating.     Friends   of 
Democracy,  therefore,  who  are  anxious  for  any  reason 
to  make  democratic    readjustments,  need   only  make 
quite  clear  to  their  own  minds  which  party  in  the  com- 
munity they  are  addressing — Governors  or  Governed — 
since  the  same  arguments  ceumot  with  effect  and  pro- 
priety be  addressed  to  both.     It  is  the  attempting  to  do 
both  together  which  renders  the  debaters  so  cross  and 
heated  :    they  axe  conscious  of  the  confusion  in  them- 
selves.    If  they  are  addressing  Governors  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  as  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  :  and  the  comes- 
tible is  theirs.    The  whole  question  for  them  is  whether 
Democracy  is  making  government  more  easy  and  the 
people  more  submissive.     They  are  not  concerned  with 
the  harmonious  growth  of  a  logical  system.     It  is  not  an 
affair  of  principle,   but  of  practical  effects.     Because 
experience  has  proved  to  them  that  the  entertaining  of 
the  people,  the  fixing  of  their  attention  upon  engrossing 
but  non-essential  details,  is  a  general  pre-condition  of  the 
peaceful  and  orderly  march  of  government.  Democracy 
is  "  good  "  ;    but  because  flattery  of  the  people  is  irk- 
some at  most  times,  smd  almost  intolerably  so  when  its 
"  victims  "  appear  too  impressed  by  it  and  begin  taking 
it  seriously.  Democracy  is  distasteful .    So  the  ' '  distaste 
balances  the  "  goodness,"  but  usually  gives  way  before 
it.    However,  not  merely  is  Democracy  distasteful  and 
so  calculated  to  incline  the  governors  to  pause  on  the 
hither  side  of  satiating  their  audience,  but,  like  an  in- 
fectious disease,  it  offers  a  dangerous  medium  to  work  in. 
Its  means  are  speech,  and  speech  is  persuasive.     It  is 
almost  as  likely  to  infect  the  weachers  as  the  hearers  : 
so  that  the  governors  themselves  are  often  wholly  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Ptople  have  been  encouraged 
too  little  or  too  much.      This  quite  generally  so  where 
governors  do  not  nnderstand  their  own  business,  and  in 
the  main  and  nowsMlays  they  do  not :   notwithstanding 
that  it  is  safer  both  for  them  and  the  people  they  govern 
that  they  should.     As  governed,  fools  may  even  be  use- 
ful :  a«  governors,  they  are  always  dangeroas.     It  leads 
to   such   grossly   wrong   calculations.    So   the   test  of 
Efficiency — ^from  the  governors'  point  of  view — of  the 
democratic  method  is  that  the  people  should  be  docile, 
gcKjd-tempered,  happy,  and  preoccupied.      The  test  of 
Inefficiency  in  the  second  degree — from  the  goveivcrs' 
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point  of  view— is  when  the  people  come  to  believe  in  it 
"  too  well  to  be  wise,"  and  seek  to  interfere  in  the  work 
of  governing  :  thus  making  the  work  of  government 
more  rather  than  less  difficult ;  while  the  test  of  In- 
efficiency in  the  first  degree  is  passed  when  the  governors 


themselves  also  believe  in  it,  and  mistake  the  flatterm  I 
politeness  which  Democracy  is  designed  to  offer  fortl^ 
actual  power  to  control  interests  which  it  is  the  fraction 
of  Democracy  to  ascribe  to  the  people,  but  whioh  it » 
neither  capable  of  bestowing  nor  intended  to  bestow 


VIEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


THE  handbook  of  the  British  Association  which  holds 
its  annual  meeting  in  Manchester  next  week,  has 
an  article  on  "  Manchester  of  To-day,"  which  sug- 
gests that  an  extremely  interesting  article  on  that 
subject  might  be  written  by  someone  who  possessed  the 
necessary  details.  Among  the  observations  on  its 
temper  and  tradition,  Manchester  is  given  distinction 
particularly  as  being  the  breeding-ground  of  Causes  and 
Movements  :  a  distinction  for  which  the  two  crusades  in 
favour  of  Low  Diets  cited — the  Temperance  and  the 
Vegetarian  Movements — seem  only  a  meagre  basis. 
The  writer,  doubtless,  has  his  reasons  for  this  economy 
of  illustration,  but  it  is  an  economy  which  must  strike 
anyone  who  has  even  a  slender  acquaintance  with  that 
city.  Perhaps  the  war  makes  it  inopportune  to  em- 
phasize Pacifism,  and  the  rising  Cult  of  the  Masculine, 
which  is  the  immediate  consequence  upon  it,  makes 
mention  of  the  Insurrectionary  Feminine  seem  dowdy 
and  antiquated,  if  not  actually  undignified  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  prevents  Manchester's  cradling  of 
the  Labour  Movement,  and  the  lead  it  has  taken  in  the 
nineteenth  century  Democracy  at  least  obtaining 
adequate  mention. 


It  is  just  possible  that  the  differences  hinted  at  be- 
tween the  mental  atmosphere  of  Manchester  and  that — 
say — of  London  could  have  been  indicated  with  more 
point  in  a  comparison  drawn  between  the  "  Intellectual  " 
as  he  appears  in  Manchester  and  the  "  Intellectual  "  as 
he  appears  in  London — ^if  by  "  Intellectual "  one  may 
mean  the  articulate  persons  who  can  and  like  to  talk 
about  the  things  to  which  their  souls  move  them. 
The  Manchester  Intellectual  is  above  all  things  the 
"  Earnest "  Young  Man  and  still  more  "  Earnest  " 
Young  Woman,  whereas  with  the  London  Intellectual  it 
is  as  the  breath  of  his  aspiration  to  be  Tolerant  rather  than 
Earnest.  And  he  is  accordingly  far  less  exciting.  The 
Earnest  One  anxiously  debates  the  Universe  as  one  who 
seeks  that  sole  "  True  light,"  of  which  found,  he  is  to 
be  the  devotee  and  servitor.  That  "  lights  "  are  true  or 
false  not  merely  according  to  one's  fleeting  view  of  them 
but  eternally  and  absolutely  he  htis  no  doubt.  The 
"  true  blue  "  Manchester  Vegetarian,  for  instance,  has 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  archangels  in  heaven  will  on 
occasion  discuss  the  problem  with  the  seriousness  of  any 
earthly  convert,  whether  having  forsworn  the  enjoyment 
of  all  dead  meats  it  remains  "right"  to  wear  leather 
shoes  :  their  only  difference,  and,  of  course,  advantage 
being  that  they  are  able  not  only  to  put  the  qnSstion 
even  as  frail  mortals,  but  can  supply  in  full  that  answer 
which  mortals  as  yet  know  only  in  pctrt. 


It  is  this  absolute  point  of  view  which  makes  the 
Earnest  One  so  splendid  in  Movements.  He  sees  his 
Cause  as  the  pivot  on  which  the  Universe  turns  and 
from  thence  derives  that  momentum  which  is  to  carry 
him  past  whatever  distractions  rise  up  between  him  and 
the  one  tiling  worthy.  Which  explams  why  where  the 
Earnest  are,  there  the  Movements  are  also  :  and  why  he 
is  found  particularly  in  the  provinces.  An  "  absolute  " 
point  of  view  requires  additional  room  and  scope,  and 
this  the  jwovincial  city  is  best  able  to  supply.  Interests 
there  not  being  so  varied  and  close  packed  as  in  the 
capital  cities,  the  "  abeolute  "  standpoint  ia  not  so  liable 
to  get  nastily  jolted.  And  in  return  for  this  elbow- 
room  as  it  were,  the  Earnest  Ones  invest  the  provincial 


cities  with  what  appears  to  be  a  greater  degree  of  vigour : 
actually  the  effect  of  an  emphasis  in  assertion  which  I 
their  "  Absolute  "  authority  permits  them  :  an  emphwi!  I 
reiterated  and  ever  yet  again,  in  relation  to  the  one  I 
thing  worthy.  In  the  capital  city  where  an  effort  hat  I 
to  be  made  to  make  a  greater  number  and  a  wider  I 
variety  of  powerful  interests  fall  in  and  work  amicably  I 
together,  such  aggressive  emphasis  is  far  less  poaable,  I 
and  the  wider  spirit  of  tolerance,  which  is  jiat  thjil 
diminution  of  an  aggressive  emphasis,  is  the  consequence.  I 
Here,  not  only  is  the  force  of  emphasis  lessened,  but  the  I 
total  value  set  upon  the  power  of  Diacuseion  also  is  lese.  I 
Where  powerful  interests  are  negotiated  alongside  and  in  I 
amongst  competing  strong  interests,  it  is  understood  I 
that  these  cut  deeper  than  any  argument  can,  and  an  I 
air  of  folly  appears  to  hang  over  the  squandering  of  I 
temper  and  energy  upon  verbal  niceties.  It  is  note- 1 
worthy  that  the  Tolerant  kind  not  merely  tolerate  the  I 
Earnest,  but  often  appear  genuinely  to  admire  them: I 
perhaps  in  the  manner  that  grown-up  people  admire  I 
the  serious  play  of  children  as  an  enjoyment  morel 
abandoned  and  whole-hearted  than  their  own.  In  I 
neither  case  do  they  admire  to  the  point  of  imitation,! 
however:  whether  because  they  are  not  able  to  catch  I 
the  "  Absolute  "  point  of  view,  or  because  they  feelthati 
they  cannot  afiord  the  luxury,  or  because  they  bowl 
that  Time  metes  out  retribution  to  players  who  abandoni 
themselves  too  utterly  to  the  game,  and  never  fails  to  I 
make  clear  sooner  or  later  that  the  World  does  not  reaUyl 
split  in  twain  over  the  ethics  of  Eating  Jfeat  or  tJiel 
Numerical  Constitution  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  r^t  oil 
Women  to  Vote  or  the  "  Absolute  "  view  of  anythmg.l 
With  the  Earnest  the  value  of  full  "  free  Discussion  il 
placed  at  its  highest,  and  everything  is  arguable.  itu| 
the  first  article  of  faith  that  all  difierences  of  mtoejl 
—being  arguable— are  therefore  convertible,  and  tuatj 
God  is  always  to  be  found— through  Talk. 


Everything,  therefore,  seems  to  ^^  P;^°"^„^ 
side  of  (UscnsSon,  but  they  promptly  set  ab«»  "^S 
stabiUty  by  placing  their  own  special  view  ^d«tort| 
patronie  of  the  ateolute.    This  rda^.^.t^  the  AbwJI 
i  as  ess^ktial  to  a :'  true  believer  "  as  faith  m  the  elfij 
power  of  discussion.    The  two  ««PPl«^«i7eiteJ 
fike  the  two  blades  of  a  pair  of  shears.    R«^^^^°^%iich| 
belief  can  cut  no  way.    That  is  why  Movemente  wu^  I 
seem  quite  aUve  and  robust  i^¥»'''' t',f^S  mS?  J 
die  in  London.    They  find  readiness  t«.df^'^/^k| 
what  fails  them  is  the  "  absolute ''  pomt  of  jnew,    ^ 
thrives  reaUy  well  only  in  tli<»?.  *.*'°I^i!Cin»tiDn 
provinces  where  there  is  in  »dditaon  to  tne      ^^^j, 
and  leisure  required  for  the  discussion,  the  spat  . 

necessary  to  accommodate  its  somewhat  wiwi  3^^ 
Hence  the  diversion  of  Movements  '^^^^^'V^ 
distinctive  sport  of  the  mteUectual  «^*°j(jveni«it  1 
provinces.    'The  designation     Starting  01  j^^ 

u  a  rather  interesting  piece  o\  !? , '^  jWDeei  ^ 
Rather  that  to  "  Start  a  Movement,  ^  J^  M 
menUl  Standstill,"  and  draw  out  tne  ET.  jj^^aienl^ 
"  stetic  "  wouW  be  a  fairer  descnption.  '^  „  «ti 
have  to  do  not  so  much  with  de&mte  «^*']^''^tk  ^^ 
sUtes  of  mind  :  with  "  Beliefs  '  :  t^^  thinM 
arbitrary  stage  in  an  unfinished  anS^fT.  »n  Vr0^ 
process.  A  Belief  is  essentially  a  iJ°'T«ovem»««!" 
tainty.  The  aim  of  the  people  who  stan  ^  ^  ^^ 
connection  with  any  particular  1^"°'  -^gd  »  »  ' 
particular  one  ior  vanoue  reasons  a**^" 


ntv    Though  definite   knowledge   about   it   is   not 

raiiable  there  will  be  found  some  few  ready  to  say 

"Yea "  and  others  to  say  "  Nay."     The  Movement  is  to 

Lnvert  those  who  deny  into  those  who  affirm.    To 

'  win  people  to  the  Cause  "  is  to  persuade  them  to  adopt 

I  the  affirmative  attitude  towards  the  particular  belief. 

One  may  examine  to  the  end  that  one  believes,  but 

examine  to  the  end  that  one  denies  and  you  make  your- 

leif  an  enemy  of  the  Cause.     This  "  giving  beliefs  a  run," 

which  is  what  is  meant  by  "  pushing  "  a  Movement,  is 

comparable  to  the  booming  of  a  specific  for  some  hitherto 

incurable  disease,  while  experiments  with  it  are  yet  only 

in  their  early  stage  :  and  before  those  working  on  it  can 

come  to  any  decision.    The  workers  actually  interested 

in  the  experiments  are  usually  far  more  anxious  to  get 

on  with  the  inquiry  and  arrive  if  possible  at  some  definite 

lertainty  concerning  it — favourable  or  otherwise — than 

to  foree  a  doubtful  cure  on  a  credulous  public .     But  with 

the  hawkers  it  is  quite  different,  and  just  as  they  desire 

fiistand  foremost  that  the  public  shall  buy  :  the  leaders 

of  a  Movement  desire  above  all  things  that  the  people 

M  believe  :   what  they  desire  is  Credence  ;    definite 

I  knowledge  or  activity  is  asked  for  only  at  a  considerable 

way  behind  that.    The  idiosyncrasies  of  the  "  move- 

I  mental "  mind  are  responsible  likewise  for  a  strain  in  the 

I  meaning  of  "  Loyalty."    A  Movement  forces  loyalty — 

I  which  is  steadfastness   of   attention — into   a   curious 

I  fflemma.    Steadfastness  of  attention  directed  towards  a 

I  definite  End,  and  steadfastness  of  attention  fixed  upon 

I » Belief  is  calculated  to  produce  very  different  effects. 

I  It  will  succeed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  in  success- 

I  Mly  accomplishing  the  EInd,  but  the  belief  it  will  almost 

I  inevitably  destroy.    In  the  pursuit  of  an  End  the  move- 

Iment  and  change,  which  close  attention  always  produces, 

I  take  place  within  the  line  of  effort,  which  brings  the  End 

I  nearer  attainment ;   but  in  a  Movement  which  is  con- 

Icemed  mainly  with  Belief  the  action  takes  the  form  of 

I  making  an  ever  increasing  number  of  people  af&rm  the 

I  one  idea.  The  idea  thus  lives  constantly  under  attention, 

I  «nd  given  attention  an  idea — any  idea — must  develop. 

I  Ihns,  it  is  not  the  people,  but  the  idea  itself  which  is 

I  most  in  danger  of  being  converted  :  a  state  of  affairs  due 

I  to  the  attempt  to  bring  together  two  incompatible  con- 

Iditions.   Keen  mental  energy  and  beliefs  are  mutually 

Iwractive :   the  one  diminishes  in  direct  proportion 

JMthe  influence  of  the  other  increases,  and  the  thirker 

I  »lio  subjects  beliefs  to  energetic  thinking  develops  them 

lapidly  to   the   point    wl^re    they    disintegrate.     So 

1  Mowers  of  Movements  find  themselves  sworn  to  devo- 

IJonto  a  fixed  idea,  whereas  no  idea  can  remain  fixed, 

111  one  devotes  one's  mind  to  it.  Unless  one's  mind  is 

Imoniinately  dull. 


ft  IS  therefore  because,  being  inclined  to  Causes  and 

I  yet  having  more  mental  energy  than  the  prosecution  of  a 

I  "*  warrants,  a  provincial  city  like  Manchester  or  a 

I 'W  province  like  America  becomes  a  seething  mass 

r  "flwments  and  Beliefs.     Loyalty  to  a  thought  in  the 

I  r*°' "^fusing  to  allow  attention  to  develop  it,  makes 

I  ^°'P' diversion  of  thinMng  energy  an  urgent  necessity, 

I ,    tbe  energy  which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 

love*"*"^    ^or  the  Cause  thins  itself  out  by  spreading 

Th '  *.  ^***  number  of  similar  half-developed  arrested 

loibi)  ^'    ^®  penetrative  lengths  to  which  loyalty 

jwep    '*  ***  ^0  are  made  up  for  by  a  comprehensive 

P  over  the  surfaces  of  a  number  of  such.    So  the 

Wh  *  il  .^ii®^^"" — usually  is  streaked  by  a  whole 

W  th  "p    'i*'*-    To  make  the  stationaxiness  demanded 

W  wkfT^  feasible  the  believer  takes  out  in  variety 

iWdh     ,  ""*y  "lot  incline  after  in  penetration,  and  is 

iMtri    u      nature  of  things  to  appear  as  the  inteilec- 


"Hi  tL  "^^  which  have  achieved  renown,  however — 
I  *liich  h"  °"'''''*'"  is  more  than  considerable — are  those 
ISfttrraf  '"a'laged  to  attach  themselves  to  people  of 
lUie  ^  '*"»Per  if  of  shghtly  second-rate  intellect  : 
I      '"rtyts  Md  J^adem       Thftv  ar*>  men  who.   while 


having  energy  above  the  ordinary  yet  fail  to  strike  oil 
on  their  own  account,  and  fall  just  short  of  the  intellec- 
tual clearness  which  would  enable  them  to  direct  their 
energies  upon  purposes  of  their  own.  Their  capacity 
being  far  too  great  for  them  comfortably  to  "sit  up  " 
with  it,  they  are  impelled  by  the  necessity  of  finding 
something  upon  which  to  expend  it,  and  end  by  harnes- 
sing it  to  some  "  Belief,"  which  is  lacking  a  champion  : 
to  a  Cause.  Thus,  whereas  men  of  first-rate  temper  with 
intellect  and  experience  to  match  have  an  attitude 
toward  Opinions  and  Beliefs  which  sees  in  them  possibly 
useful  instruments  to  be  shaped  so  as  to  assist  their  own 
main  ends,  a  man  with  a  high  temper  but  less  intellect 
will  adopt  an  Opinion  in  order  to  provide  himself  with 
a  purpose  :  and  in  the  remaining  part  of  his  activities  he 
will  become  a  servant  to  that.  An  Opinion  for  him  has 
become  a  Cause,  and  he,  the  Cause's  adornment ;  and 
where  necessary  also  its  slave,  courting  all  attendant 
martyrdoms.  It  is  not  a  question  of  temper  or  of 
tenacity  or  of  character  which  divides  the  two,  but 
mental  virility.  In  the  sequel  it  resolves  itself  into  the 
question  :  who  is  to  remain  master — the  Thinker  or  the 
Thought  ?  With  the  Worldly  it  is  always  the  Thinker  : 
but  for  the  Earnest — the  Follower  after  the  Absolute, 
it  n  the  Thought.  D.  M. 


GAUDIER-BRZESKA'S  ART* 

By  John  Couhnos 

GAUDIER-BRZESKA'S  career  is  interesting  not 
only  because  it  illustrates  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  path  of  the  modem  artist,  groping 
to  extricate  his  personality  from  the  existing  confusion 
of  influences  and  movements,  but  also  because,  in 
(Jaudier-Brzeska's  case,  this  groping  had  been  a  natural 
evolutionary  process  bridging  him  over  from  old  ideas 
to  new. 

His  starting  point  was  Rodin.  That  is  to  say,  he 
began  by  making  careful  studies  of  life,  which  he  sought 
primarily  to  endow  with  the  quality  of  expression, 
without  special  regard  to  integral  des^.  At  the  same 
time  he  exercised  the  Rodinesque  power  of  anecdote 
with  distinction. 

Though  character  persisted  in  his  next  development, 
the  individuality  of  the  person  remained  photographic 
in  rendering ;  the  method  itself,  evolved  from  Brzeska's 
comparatively  simplified  forms  of  Rodin,  was  now 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  constructive  power  of  masses 
and  planes. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  break  completely 
with  Rodin.    As  he  tended  towards  a  greater  and  stifi- 


a  greater  abstraction  of  form,  the  conviction  grew  upon 
him  that  Rodin,  despite  his  undeniable  genius,  repre- 
sented a  force  and  a  development  within  the  academy  ; 
that  he,  in  fact,  was  a  giant  who  had  carried  the 
iMsademical  to  its  utmost  limits. 

Coincidently,  there  came  the  realization  that  to 
produce  great  works  of  stone  one  must  think  in  terms 
of  stone,  that  between  an  artist's  ideas  and  an  artist's 
materials  there  should  be  an  intense  sympathy,  that 
for  a  sculptor  there  is  integral  beauty  to  start  with  in 
mere  hardness  and  in  simple  masses,  and  that  the 
hewing  out  of  a  thing  carries  with  it  greater  suggestion 
of  fundamental  power  than  one  ever  can  hope  to  obtain 
from  modelling  in  a  softish  material  like  clay.  And  so 
henceforth  Brzeska  began  to  work  directly  in  stone. 
Among  the  first  products  of  this  direct  method  were 
several  small  alabaster  figures  in  which  the  .masses  were 
fuller  and  more  significant  than  in  his  earlier  work. 
These  were  somewhat  influenced  by  Maillol  and  the 
Egyptians. 

Gradually  Gaudier-Brzeska  arrived  at  the  conclusion 

•  Th««  reprodnotioBB  of  M.  Braeab's  worir^  with  ma  essay  am' ', 
th*  wibjeot  by  Mr.  Es»  Pound,  w»t»  printed  in  Th»  Esobt  far 
IWmry  16,  18U.      If.   Bnedta  wrote  a  long  review   of  "Thj 
Allied  irtiata"  for  June   16,  1914,  »nd  a  letter  on  sculpture  m 
Much  le,  1»I4.— Is. 
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that  round  forms,  no  less  than  cubic  forms,  have  the  the  Futurists,  despite  its  fascination,  as  something 
tendency  to  become  insipid  by  repetition,  and  the  superficial,  reflecting  outward  appearances  and  not  the 
recognition  of  this  truth  led  him  inevitably  to  evolve  soul  of  things.  And  Gaudier-Brzeska  offered  an  illuatra- 
his  later  method.  More  his  own  than  any  of  his  previous  tion  to  explain  his  meaning.  Consider,  he  said,  a 
methods,  its  chief  aim  was  to  achieve  larger  solidity  of  motor-car.  It  is  in  itself  an  organized  body  with' an 
construction  ;  it  combined  all  forms  in  order  to  bring 
greater  stress  on  integral  design,  beautiful  in  itself. 

Fimdamentally,  this  method  was  completely  opposed 
to  that  from  which  Gaudier-Brzeska  started,  because 
his  forms  were  concerned  no  longer  with  imitation  of 


life,   but  embodied  all  the   qualities   that  have   been 


expression  of  its  own  regardless  of  the  speed  at  which 
it  goes.  Similarly,  action  as  represented  in  the  work  of 
the  Futurists  is  not  the  source  of  life,  but  its  result. 
Sculpture  should  be  an  expression  of  the  inner  bemg. 
Thus,    any   object   monumental   and   architectural  in 
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labelled,  in  terms  purely  relative,  as  "  caricature,"  and 
"  grotesque,"  and  "  ugly,"  qualities  not  to  be  repudiated 
or  despised,  inasmuch  as  they  are  inherently  human, 
present  in  the  art  of  all  primitive  peoples,  and  dependent 
upon  intensity  of  vision. 

This  intense  vision  differs  fundamentally  from  the 
vision  of  the  Futurists — who  represent  the  counter- 
current  of  modem  art — in  that  it  does  not  desire  to 
harness  the  present  moment  merely,  but  aims  rather  to 
disentangle  from  the  complex  modem  psychology  and 
to  capture  that  quality  which  is  eternal,  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  very  meaning  of  life,  which  in  essence  is 
always  the  same,  without  regard  to  culture  or  machinery. 
This  need  not  imply,  argued  Gaudier-Brzeska,  that  one 
need  discard  mechanics  or  modem  science,  but  it  merely 
proved  that  these  belong  to'»  distinct  field  and  have 
nothing  directly  to  do  with  art.  Art,  however,  can 
restore  to  people  the  instinct  which  they  have  lost,  and 
modem  culture  may  assume  the  task  of  reinforcing  this 
instinct  with  reason. 

This  intense  vision  again  differs  from  the  vision  of 
the  Futurists  in  that  it  aims  at  a  certain  serenity  rather 
than  at  reetlessness.  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  it  is  concerned  with  merely  presenting  things  and 
shapee  at  rest.  Ita  problem  is  the  expression  of  latent 
movemeat,  vad  it  ooiuiden  the  violent  movement  of 


itself  can  only  suggest  movement.  It  should  always 
be  an  interpretation,  never  a  representation.  At 
best  Futurism  is  Impressionism  carried  to  the 
most  absurd  limit,  whereas  art  should  be  crea- 
tion, having  only  an  inner,  subtle  relation  to 
life.  Outwardly  art  and  life  are  two  distinct 
things. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  life,  not  life  itself  in  all 
its  petty  detail,  that  Gaudier-Brzeska  sought 
to  embody  in  his  sculpture.  Thus,  in  the 
"  Dancer,"  which  is  of  his  latest  period,  he 
tried  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  dance,- and  not 
the  individual.  In  this  statue  he  simplified 
and  intensified  the  design  for  its  own  sake  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  expression  ;  just  as  the 
early  sculptors,  tribal  and  primitive,  did  the 
same  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  and  had 
symbols  to  express  dancing  and  superstitions 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  customs  and  rites. 

This  integrity  of  design,  which  Brzeska 
thought  so  essential  to  a  work  of  art,  is  not 
against  the  spirit  of  our  age.  Indeed,  said 
the  sculptor,  strength  being  a  dominant  faetor 
of  such  an  art,  it  is  much  more  reasonable 
to  account  for  its  existence  nowadays  than 
that  of  an  art  imitating  Greek  grace  and  pretti 
ness.  These  are  contrary  to  our  age,  an  age 
marked  for  its  cruelty,  its  machinery,  ita  j 
indifference,  its  pitiless  attitude,  its  absence 
of  sentimentality.  The  Greek  craftsman  in  | 
stone  did  his  work  well,  but  in  his  search  for 
perfection,  in  hia  desire  for  finer  finish,  in  m 
pursuit  of  naturalistic  detail  and  charm,  to 
craft  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  sacnficed 
one  great  trath  for  many  small  ones,  lew 
will  deny  Gaudier-Brzeska's  contention  that 
his  "  Dancer  "  would  make  a  fitter  decoration 
for  a  modem  machinery  haU  than  would  a 
graceful  Greek  statue  ;  it  is  more  difficult,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  sanguine  about  his  idea  that  modem  j 
sculpture  is  the  presaging  of  a  new  ajc 
BY  BOALO  KLBISTIAN      tecture,  equally  ruthless,  integral,  and  stem 

Because,  after  alU  if  commercialism  and  utmiy 

are  at  the  root  of  our  pitilessness,  they  are  | 


also  the  cause  of  the  stifling  of  art.  Not  oBiyj"'^^^ 
owner  of  factories  employ  an  architect  with  ori^ 
ideas  merely  to  please  the  age,  but  the  arts  «*  f?**"^ 
ture  and  sculpture  have  unfortunately  become  ^^?^_ 
partly  through  the  intense  individualism  »ii*i  *P**"?^. 
tion  of  our  time.  An  art  half  utiUtarian,  li*« Z"^,  . 
ture,  attains  universality  and  unity  through  <"8«|P  ,^j 
and  the  prevailing  theory  of  individuabsm  pr«"%  j 
disciples.  Many  "  masters "  of  to-day  ^^^^T' 
disciples  in  soul.  They  imitate  weakly  the  ^^\FTZn 
and  deny  them  at  the  same  time.  It  'f'  ^\^^- 
inexpressibly  sad  when  a  man  like  Brzeska  is  Wi  w 
for  Brzeska  had  in  him  the  makings  of  a  master. 


Peasant   Pottery  Shop 

41  DcToiulure  Street,  Theobaia*  Ro«4  ^  ^ 

(CIoM  to  Saathunploa  Row) 

Interesting  British    and   Continental 

Peasant  Pottery  on  sale 
Brithtly  coloured   plaited  ielt  R>>8* 


THE  POEMS  OF  ANYTE  OF 
TEGEA 

Translated  by  Richabd  Aldinqton 

iayte  of  Tegeft  is  one  of  the  great  women-poets  of  Greece. 
Xmnty-fiTO  poems — four  of  them  of  doubtful  authorahip — are 
uniier  her  name  in  tlie  "  Anthology."  There  are  more  of  her 
poeiM  in  exiBtence  than  of  any  other  Greek  poetese.  All  that  is 
«rt»inly  known  of  her  is  that  she  lived  at  Tegea  in  Aroadia  in  the 
liegiiiiiiiig  of  the  third  century  B.C.  Antipater  of  Thessalonika,  in  his 
epigram  on  the  nine  women-poets  of  Greece,  speaks  of  "  the  words  of 
Anyte,  the  woman-Homer  "  ;  and  Meleager  of  Gardara  wove  into 
bi«  Garland  "  many  lilies  of  Anyte."  She  is  also  mentioned  by 
hiusniu  and  Tatianua. 

TO  ATHENE 

LIE  there,  man-slaying  cornel  spear  ;   no  longer  shall 
the  blood  of  enemies  drip  from  your  sinister  bronze 
blade. 
Lie  within  the  steep  marble  house  of  Athene  and 
pclaim  the  manhood  of  Echekratos  the  Kretan. 

TO  ATHENE 

An  ox-great  cauldron  ;  Kleubotos,  son  of  Epiaspis, 
dedicates  it ;  wide  Tegea  was  his  home  ;  the  gift  is  to 
Athene ; 

Aristoteles  Kleitorios  made  it,  who  had  this  name  from 

his  father. 

TO  PAN  AND  THE  NYMPH 

To  shaggy-haired  Pan  and  to  the  Nymphs  of  the  cotes, 
Thendotos  the  shepherd  lays  this  gift  beneath  the  rock. 

They  gave  him  rest  when  he  waa  wearied  with  the 
burning  heat,  proffering  him  honey -sweet  water  in  their 

liands. 

A  LOCUST 

0  shrill  locust,  Helios  no  longer  beholds  you,  the  singer, 
in  the  rich  house  of  Haides  ; 

For  now  you  fly  to  the  meadows  of  Klymene  and  to 
the  wet  flowers  of  golden  Persephone. 

A  LOCUST  AND  A  CICADA 
Myro,  a  eirl,  letting  fall  a  child's  tears,  raised  this 

little  tomb  for  the  locust  that  sang  in  the  seed-land. 
And  for  the  oak-dwelling  cicada  ;   implacable  Haides 

liolds  their  double  song. 

A  BIRD 

Yon  will  never  rise  up  again  with  a  flutter  of  thick 
rags  and  rouse  me  from  my  bed  in  the  morning  ; 
for  a  thief  came  silently  upon  you  in  your  sleep  taid 

""^  jvu,  nrcssmff  nw^  nntTfti*  TTfTn  uf  HIP  ^.li pi m.^: 


V  you,  jHjesstng  hia  finger  mto  your  throat. 

A  HORSE 

Damis  placed  this  stone  to  his  horse  after  blood-red 
Aiw  struck  his  breaat. 

And  the  dark  blood  seethed  through  his  touah  hide  and 
«»l»d  the  heavy  turf. 

A  DOG 

You  died,  Maira,  near  your  many-rooted  home  at 
"*n,  swiftest  of  noiae-loving  hounds  ; 

A  sjpotted-throated  viper  darted  his  cruel  venom  into 
your  hght-moving  limbs. 


No 


A  DOLPHIN 


<nore,  exulting  in  the  calm  sea,  shall  I  rise  from 
ipths  and  thrust  throug! 
«o  more  shaU  I  rush  past 
"■wiocked  ship,  delighting  in  the  figure-head.' 


N??^  and  thrust  through  the  waves  ; 

the  beautiful  lips  of  a  fair- 


No 


JjOe  dark  waters  of  the  sea  daahed  me  to  land  and  I 
"»»»  upon  this  narrow  shore. 


A  SOLDIER 

The  earth  of  Lydia  holds  Amyntcw,  PhiBp' 
nT--"^^  thin^  in  iron  battle 


s  son ; 


sickness  led  him  to  the  house  of  night ;   he  died, 
"  his  round  shield  before  hia  friend. 


THEMISTOKLES 

This  is  not  the  tomb  of  Themistokles  Magnesios  :  I 
was  set  up  aa  a  monument  of  the  envioua  bad-judgment 
of  the  Hellenes. 

PHILAINIS 

Mourning  by  the  grave  of  her  young  daughter,  Kleina 
calls  upon  her  child  ; 

She  calls  again  and  again  upon  the  shade  of  Philainia, 
who,  unwedded,  droops  by  the  pale  flood  of  Acheron. 

ANTIBIA 

I  mourn  the  maiden  Antibia,  through  the  fame  of 
whose  beauty  and  wisdom 

Many  eager  young  men  came  to  her  father's  house. 
Fate,  the  destroyer,  rolls  hope  far  away  from  all. 

THREE  GIRLS 

We  lived  together,  O  dear  land  of  Miletos,  spuming  the 
sin  of  the  lawless  Galatians, 

We,  three  girLs,  fellow-citizens,  slain  by  the  violent 
Ares  of  the  Kelts. 

We  did  not  stay  for  dishonourable  embraces,  but  found 
a  bridegroom  in  Haides. 

A  PERSIAN  SLAVE 

This  man  alive  was  a  Persian  slave  ;  dead  he  is  aa  great 
as  great  Darios. 

ERATO 

Erato,  clasping  her  father  with  her  hand  and  shedding 
tears,  spoke  these  last  words  : 

"  O  my  father,  I  am  yours  no  longer,  for  now  black 
death  lays  the  dusk  of  the  grave  upon  my  eyes." 

THERSIS 

In  place  of  the  happy  bride-bed  and  sacred  marriage 
songs,  her  mother  laid  her  daughter  in  this  marble  tomb— 

A  girl  who  had  your  beauty  and  your  stature,  Thersis. 
And  while  we  yet  speak  of  her  you  also  fade  away. 

PROARCHUS 

Your  courage  alone,  Proarchus,  slew  you  in  battle  ; 
your  death  has  sent  black  sorrow  upon  the  house  of  your 
father,  Pheidias. 

Yet  this  stone  above  you  shall  speak  the  fair  word  that 
you  died  fighting  for  your  dear  country. 

ENGRAVED  ON  A  STATUE  OF  APHRODITE 

This  is  the  land  of  Kypris,  since  it  pleases  her  to  gaze 
for  ever  from  land  over  the  glittering  sea. 

So  that  she  may  bear  the  sailors  safe  to  land  ;  and  the 
sea  quivers,  looking  upon  her  shining  image. 

TO  A  GIRL 

Sit  beneath  the  beautiful  leaves  of  this  laurel,  and 
draw  the  sweet  water  from  the  fresh  spring  : 

You  are  breathless  from  the  heat ;  rest  your  dear  limbs 
and  let  the  breath  of  Zephyros  touch  them, 

HERMES  OF  THE  WAYS      . 

I,  Hermes,  stand  here  at  the  cross-roads  by  the  wind- 
beaten  orchard,  near  the  hoary-grey  coaat ; 

And  I  keep  a  resting-place  for  weary  men.  And  the 
cool  stainless  spring  gushes  out. 

THE  HE-GOAT 

Watch  the  homed  he-goat  of  Bromios,  how  proud  are 
the  fierce  eyes  in  his  shaggy  head  ! 

He  is  proud  because  aa  they  go  together  over  the  hills 
Nais  holds  in  her  hand  a  lock  of  hair  on  his  ohed(. 

THE  HE-QOAT 

The  children  give  you  reins,  O  goat,  and  set  a  purple 
bridle  around  your  shaggy  mouth  ;  they  imitate  the 
horse-contests  around  the  God's  temple  and  j-ou  carry 
them  along  gently  and  happily. 


I 
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PAN  OF  THE  FIELDS 

"  O  Pan  of  the  Fields,  why  do  you  sit  by  this  lonely 
shaded  wood,  playing  on  your  shriji-sounding  pipe  ?  " 

"So  that  my  young  flocks  may  feed  on  these  dewy  hills, 
nibbling  the  fair-haired  plants. 

FOR  A  FOUNTAIN 

0  wanderer,  rest  your  tired  limbs  under  this  elm  ;  the 
breeze  murmurs  in  the  light-green  branches. 

Drink  a  cool  draught  from  the  spring.  This  resting 
place  is  dear  to  wayfarers  in  the  hot  summw. 

PASSING  PARIS 

IN  these  immediate  d&ya  a  man  of  letters  calls  for 
attention  both  as  such  and  as- a  citizen.  It  is  in 
this  double  capacity  that  a  French  poet  new  to 
The  Eoomt  is  presented  this  month  :  Louis  Thomas, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  army  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  recently  noted  and  rewarded 
for  distinguished  service. 

M.  Louis  Thomas  has  published  several  volumes  of 
verse.  Lea  Flutes  Vaines,  Let  Cris  du  Solitaire,  Les  Douze 
Livres  pour  Lily,  &c.,  two  novels,  numerous  compilations, 
some  translations,  while  his  name  has  figured  in  most  of 
the  leading  reviews  :  Vers  et  Prose,  the  Mercure,  the 
Bevue  Critique  des  I  dies  et  des  Livres,  &c. 

The  readers  of  the  poems  quoted  will  observe  that 
their  originality  consists  in  their  outlines  rather  than  in 
their  content.  Aa  a  proee-writer  Louis  Thomas  is 
esteemed  for  his  fluent,  irreproachable  style,  and  is 
criticized  for  defects  of  judgment  and  shallowness  of 
mspiration.  As  a  poet  he  shows  qualities  of  fluidity, 
but  the  faults  of  excessive  facility  and  hollo wness. 
His  array  of  words,  if  superficially  pleasing,  is  loosely 
strung  together,  insufficiently  hammered,  repoussi.  And 
thwe  is  none  of  that  attack  in  them  which  gives  such 
fharaoter  and  purpose  to  the  work  of  Lucie  Delarue- 
Ww^na,  fw  instance,  for,  though  he  does  not  fear  words, 
hfe-somewhat  naive  audacity  is  audacity  for  the  sheer 
sake  of  audacity,  daring  the  reader  without  further 
consequence.  It  is  virility  of  sound  rather  than  of 
implication.  But  he  often  succeeds  in  producing 
genuine  emotion,  and  while  satisfying  the  best  traditions 
remains  entirely  innocent  of  plagiarism,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently creative  to  hold  a  good  place  among  the  pioneers. 

*  *  *  * 

Little  being  published  now,  retrospective  reading  must 
be  mdulged  in.  And  it  yields  fruits.  In  Servitude  ei, 
Grandeur  Militaires,  wherein  Alfred  de  Vigny  pleads  the 
cause  of  the  soldier— as  he  appealed  for  the  protection 
of  the  poet  in  his  magnificently  eloquent  preface  to 
CAa«erton— he  wrote,  and  it  was  in  1835,  the  foUowine 
tow  which  might  have  been  written  to-day,  when  they 
find  their  complete  application : 

^mMi'n,;  f?T  '.°rt'*?f-.?  •"'^  t'>0".g''t  us  fallen  to  a  condition  re- 
•embhng  that  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  seriom  men  have  asked 
B  f.!!j!!"  whether  the  nation's  character  had  not  been  lost  for  ever 

»ki\iT*  "  "^P  •  ™°"  •*"*"'  ^'«^  °*  ■"  !»«>  recognized 

H^WW  ^^''^^^  surriTing  in  lu  over  and  above  what  has  teen  so 
iS^  ?  .T°™  ^^  .sophism.  Virile  deeds  have  lost  nothing  in 
f^^  their  ancient  yigonr.  Resolution  as  prompt  go^ma 
sacrifices  as  significant  and  complete  as  ever.     Thbugh  elaBoratS 

iS.T^i^i'^  ^  *•'  'H°"**  '«'"™'  *»"•»•  With  us  belief  is  weak 
but  man  is  rtroM.  ...  Be  it  from  duty  or  whim,  our  contemponrv 
youth  i.  conrtanfly  defying  death  with  a  Spartinsmile.  wS^^ 
the  more  impraaive  since  all  do  not  beliel,  in  the  go«is  " 
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lives  are  in  the  balance,  whose  patience  is  tried  bev    a 
the  powers  of  their  impetuous  years,  bear  the  wh  i 
weight  of  the  war  alone.    The  old  are  but  the  onlook™ 
the  young  are  the  participators  who  have  to  meet  th' 
cost  as  well  as  the  labour  of  the  spectacle.    When  w 
hear  the  young  express  their  determination  to  keen  thp 
match  up  to  a  conclusive  end  we  must  admire  ;  from  the 
old  the  same  sentiment  has  its  origin  in  grim  blood 
thirstiness.    The    former    want    justice;     the   ^^ 
vengeance.  ^™' 

This  last  month  the  capital  has  been  full  of  men  who 
have  been  allowed  four  days'  leave  from  the  front  The 
stations  are  packed  with  dense  groups  of  them  reallv 
pathetic  in  their  faded,  dusty,  tattered,  once  liskt-blue 
overcoats  they  call  capotes,  leaning  on  heavy  sticks 
laden  with  clumsy  haversacks,  and  truly  Uke  men  who 
have  been  through  a  hard  and  long  campaign.  By  their 
side  spotless  Tommy  looks  like  an  amateur  dressed  rather 
for  the  stage  than  for  a  flesh  and  blood  fight.  In  the 
streets  you  meet  them  with  their  wives  leaning  on  their 
arms,  their  children  choking  with  que8tions,and  generally 
seeming  happy  enough.  But  some  of  these  sudden 
returns  to  the  domestic  hearth  are  dramatic,  and  many 
an  Enoch  Arden— so  it  is  said— has  gone  back  to  his 
trench  by  the  next  train.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question 
whether  this  measure  was  well-inspired,  for  a  snack  of 
the  home  and  relatives,  of  Paris  and  the  normal  life, 
makes  the  return  to  service  very  much  more  difficult 
to  bear  than  the  prolonged  and  uninterrupted  sojourn 
among  the  "  comrades  "  in  circumstances  which  all  share 
and  to  which  custom  has  hardened  them.  Fortunately 
scenes  of  reveh^r  and  drunkenness  have  been  prevented 
by  the  wholesale  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
to  soldiers. 

Another  event  has  been  the  request  of  the  State  to  the 
population  to  bring  privately  hoarded  gold  to  the 
national  bank.  The  appeal  has  met  with  a  response 
which  is  a  new  credit  to  the  country's  patriotism,  con- 
sidering the  attachment  of  the  French  to  their  concrete 
savings.  Some  peasants  have  certainly  not  been  able 
to  induce  themselves  to  part  entirely  with  their  stores, 
and  I  know  an  anecdote  about  an  old  lady  whom  her 
relatives  could  not  succeed  in  influencing  to  exchange 
her  suspected  treasure,  and  who  was  therefore  pleadingly 
addressed  in  this  fashion  :  "  But,  Grandmamma,  you 
should  give  some  of  yotir  gold  at  least,  for  you  must  have 
quite  twenty  thousand  francs  of  it  hidden  somewhere." 
"  Not  twenty,"  answered  she,  "  twenty-nine,  thousand," 
complacently  and  determinedly  folding  her  hands 
in  her  lap  as  much  as  to  indicate  that  no  persuasion 
could  unclasp  them. 

•  *  *  ♦         -     - 

Readers  of  Thz  Egoist  should  procure  Tlie  Potiih 
Question  and  the  Slavs  of  Central  Europe,  by  Joseph  de 
Lipkowski  (offices  of  "  Polonia,"  10  Rue  Notre  Dame  de 
Lorette,  Paris ;  price  3  fr.  50),  if  they  have  a  desire,  aa 
they  should,  to  be  once  and  for  all  adequately  instructed 
in  the  trials  past  and  present  of  the  martyr-country  of 
Europe,  about  which  the  world  is  remarkably  ignorant 
in  general. 

*  «  •  '« 

Those  who  would  wish  to  be  familiarized  with  the  most 
eminent  of  the  poets  mowed  down  by  the  war,  •e. 
Charles  Peguy,  before  hazarding  a  random  purchase  of 
his  works  should  begin  by  examining  the  selection 
published  by  Ollendorff  (at  6  fr.),  which  comprisee 
La  Tapisserie  de  Sainte  Geneviive  et  de  Jeanne  i'An, 
CMteaux  de  Loire,  La  Tapisserie  de  Notre  Dame,  S«e, 
and  sonnets.  There  »  no  doubt  that  to  remain  ignorant 
of  Charles  Peguy  is  to  remain  ignorant  of  French  poetic 
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The  selfishness  of  old  people  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  war  "  »  "ff  f  »ble  fact.    Many  rub  their  hands,  as 

widLr^i^^'fhL?  Ji.  .T^«'y*^'«^«''.«»oved  in  their     achievement  in  our  generation.     If  we  conceive  the 
rive  thl  «nn!  fnr  tK   ^^''"' ^^^^ .^^^^  oMed  upon  to     agglomerated  efforts  of  a  period  in  one  particular  branch 

pve  theu' sons  for  the  country— It  18  an  ultimate  sacrifice     "*  "*    — -  —- -—    -~  '        • ^ *  'J''-   fo' 

throwing  lustre  on  their  last  days.  Those  who  have  been 
through  1870  proolaun  (or  thmk)  that  it  is  this  Renera- 
tions  turn  to  do  what  they  did  before.  They  exneot 
Jt  to  avenge  them.  "^ 

For  the  old  have  little  to  lose  by  it.     The  voune 
whose  asjurationa  are  out  short,  whose  careers  and  vi^ 


agglomerated  efforts  of  a  period  in  one  particular  orancu 
of  art,  say  poetry,  as  forming  a  monument  Uke,  for 
instance,  a  cathedral,  which  represents  individual  M>d 
united  oontribuiicins  of  a  variety  of  capeucities.  Chat"* 


Les  armes  de  J^sus  c'est  la  race  future, 
C'est  le  riche  missel,  c'est  la  miniature, 
Et  le  ciel  et  I'enfer  et  la  terre  en  peinture  ; 

I,es  armes  de  Satan  c'est  la  m^s-aventure, 
Le  traitre  conronn^,  la  mauvaise  lecture, 
Les  armes  de  Satan  c'est  la  litt^rature  ; 

Les  armes  de  J^sus  c'est  noblesse  et  roture 

Egales  vers  sa  face  et  la  belle  sculpture 

Au  portrait  de  I'^glise  et  la  fine  moulure  .  .  . 

to  pebbles  on  the  beach,  tightly  pressed  together,  each 
jjjiilar  to  the  rest  and  all  different  from  one  another. 
It  also  recalls  embroidery,  each  word  a  stitch,  and  the 
title  "  tapestry  "  to  some  of  the  poems  is  applicable  in  a 
double  sense.  They  read,  too,  like  litanies  or  scales, 
receding  to  advance,  as  do  these,  and  acquiring  or  losing 
a  semitone  as  they  proceed. 


I  ni  r"?*  P*"*™  "  **''^i  ^7  permission  of  the  author  from  Les 
Wm  YatMs,  and  the  second  from  Lea  Cria  du  Solitaire,  by  Louis 
IwmiB  (Editions  de  Psyche).] 

Jisuis 

^  la  forSt  profonde  ime  source  enchantee 

fatten  regard. 

fcwulais  trouble  k  I'ombre  des  oieux  gris, 
jT^  16  voyait  pas  que  dessous  mon  murmure 
"^t  une  pierre  verdie, 
*«  le  flot  bouillonnant  de  mon  onde  troublee 
I  w«Trait  la  terre  noire.  ^'. 


Que  monte  au  ciel  d'azur  la  chanson  des  glycines. 
Viendras-tu  deviner  sous  les  nenuphars  blajacs, 
Des  mousses  que  je  baigne  SiT 

L'etemel  tremblement. 

Viendras-tu,  pour  te  voir 

Plus  touchante  en  cette  ombre, 

Inscrite  en  ce  miroir  fidele  ; 

Et  triste  de  savoir 

Comme  s'eflEacent  I'onde  "        ~~  '         ' 

Et  les  jours  de  bonheur. 


Writing  in  the  Mercure  for  August  1,  "  Georges 
Pienedon "  sets  right  the  gush  the  daily  papers  keep 
pouring  forth  with  respect  to  the  French  soldier.  He 
refutes  therein  the  absurdity  of  treating  the  French 
army  of  these  days  as  though  it  were  a  homogeneous 
entity,  admitting,  however,  that,  like  a  great  machine, 
"itt^s  amorphous  beings,  kneads  them,  shapes  them, 
and  here  they  are,  transformed  into  "heroes,  wild  maniacs, 
tonae-statues,  navvies,  carpenters,  dray-horses.  .  .  . 
But  the  material  remains  mere  material ;  the  organizing 
capjcities  of  the  commanders  give  it  its  value  and 
necessary  form." 

This  transformation  ia  particularly  rapid  with  the 
Frenchman  owing  to  his  natural  pliability.  In  an 
irticle  in  the  same  review  entitled  "  The  Errors  of  Might " 
Ime.  Aurel  endorses  this  assertion  : 

"Aanuedl^,  all  impeccable  organization  contains  its  folly  since  it 
igete  that  it  puts  living  beings  into  play,  i.e.  such  whose  spirit  is 
mimmobilizable.  Is  it  not  precisely  from  what  needs  mending, 
tei  our  lack  of  foresight,  that  was  bom  the  stimulant,  the  craving 
feclory  and  its  possibility  ?  The  Frenchman  finds  his  muscle  only 
more  the  impossible. 

"H«d  he  been  told,  as  it  was  told  the  German :    '  We  are  the 
Jongest,  for  our  system  is  invincible,'  he  would  have  been  deprived 
« those  resources  of  defiance  wherein  he  puts  his  whole  soul;    on 
I  'nutamuyi  d'amnce." 

MUBIBL   ClOLKOWSKA. 

P.S.— On  the  roll  of  honour :  Jean  Marc  Bernard, 
N^  and  critic ;  the  caricaturist  Daniel  de  Losques. 
Wounded:  the  painter  Bousaaingault. 


FRENCH  POEMS^ 


Car  si  tu  viens  &  ma  fraicheur 

Tu  te  verras  fluide  ainsi  qu'une  chanson, 

Et  pres  de  tes  longs  doigts  qui  glisseront  leurs  ailes 

Sur  ma  douceur, 

Dormira  le  reflet  tendre  et  calme  comme  elle 

De  tes  beaux  yeux  profonds. 

CHANSON  A  BOIRE 

C'etait  un  matin  lourd  sur  une  route  sombre     * 

Pres  des  fortifs, 
Et  nous  etions  lasses  de  marcher  dans  cette  ombre 

Et  ce  froid  vif . 

Nos  mains  6taient  rouges  de  givre, 
Et  tons  les  deux,  mon  fr6re  et  moi, 
Nous  avions  bu  jusqu'en  Stre  ivres, 
Nous  avions  bu  comme  des  rois. 

Nous  avons  penetr6  dans  une  vieille  auberge 

Au  bord  de  I'eau, 
Toute  basse  accroupie  au  revers  de  la  berge 

Comme  un  crapaud  ; 

Ses  murs  etaient  rouges  et  sales 
Et  tout  y  sentait  le  moisi  ; 
Nous  avions  le  visage  pale 
Et  notre  dos  etait  transi. 

Nous  avons  demand^  du  pain  et  de  quoi  boire 

Pour  nous  chauSer, 
On  a  mm  devant  nous  du  vin  blanc  de  la  Loire 

Tout  aigrelet.  ^ 

Oh  !  que  ce  vin  etait  acide. 
Oh  !  que  ce  vin  6tait  mauvais, 
Mais  le  verre  6tait  bientdt  vide 
Et  la  bouteille  renversee. 

II  eut  fallu  pour  apaiser  ma  soif ,  la  tienne, 

O  mon  a.mij  

Que  ma  belle  aux  grands  yeux  ouvre  la  porte  et  vienne, 
La  tienne  aussi. 


regard  a  resplendi 
"na  face  d'or  rouge, 
"loneaus'estoalm^e. 


•vaum 

^  la  forSt  profonde  une  source  au  flot  clair, 
teiulle  qui  bouge  dans  le  marronnier  vert 
|»«li»ntedan8levent 
°*«  aussi  le  soir  dans  ma  face  d' argent. 


uuii/vu  uvuiriuuvums  oi  m  vane»y  oi  i;»pB*;»i>«cB',  ^- — - 
P6guy  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elemwits  to  the  com- 
pletion of  that  monuuent.  .  .  ,^ 
M.  Andr6  Gide,  who  is  an  incomparsble  critic,  aW 
likened  Charles  P^gny's  extraordinary  manner : 


U^'"-  souriante,  k  ma  coupe  fleurie  ; 
J. .   wtB  et  1  iris 


IMsrC"™ 


insia 
It  dans  le  bois 


Les  belles  sont  rest^es  dans  leurs  ch4teaux  de  songe. 
Allons,  fais  comme  moi :   brise  ton  verre  et  pars. 
Tu  sais  bien  que  toujours  I'amour  est  un  mensonge, 
Un  rSve  trop  fragile,  un  sourire  et  du  fard. 

Ne  crains  pas  d'etre  aime,  vois-tu,  sur  les  sentiers 

Qui  montent  vers  les  cimes. 
On  ne  trouve  jamais  que  son  ccmir  solitaire  '   - 

Et  la  peur  de  I'abime  ; 

Jamais  ma  belle  n'est  venue 
Me  retrouver  sur  les  ohemins 
Od  je  m'en  vais  sanglant  et  nu 
Avec  I'horreur  des  lendemains  ; 

Toujours  je  m'en  irai,  orgueilleux  et  farouche, 
Dans  les  maisons  de  nuit  pour  y  ohercher  du  vin, 
Ce  vieux  vin  de  I'oubli  qm  vous  brflle  la  bouche 
Et  qui  fermente  en  vous  comme  un  mauvais  levam. 

Viens  avec  moi„iiou8  serons  ivres, 
Et  tous  les  deux  nous  chanterons 
L'aubade  k  la  lune  de  cuivre, 
Puisqu'on  m^prise  nos  chansons. 

Lotns  Tbohas 
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TRANSLATIONS  OF  RUSSIAN 

FICTION 

By  M.  Montagu-Nathan 


RUSSIAN  literature  is  the  latest  craze.  During 
the  past  decade  we  have  discovered  that  a 
man  may  discard  his  hat  with  impunity,  that 
a  man,  or  even  a  woman,  may  walk  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  a  day  without  risk  to  physical  well-being.  We 
are  now  by  way  of  learning  that  the  Russian  script  is 
not  an  impregnable  fortress,  but  that  it  can  easily  be 
reduced  by  that  ma«hine-gun  of  the  intellect — perse- 
verance. 

From  the  first  two  discoveries  we,  as  a  nation,  have 
not  benefited  in  any  appreciable  degree.  The  net  result 
of  the  "  no-hat  "  revival  is  that  society  as  a  whole  has 
resumed  its  cady,  as  have  indeed  some  of  the  original 
bare-headed  pioneers,  in  order  to  avoid  being  classed 
with  the  hatless  mob  that  once  threatened  Luton  with 
starvation.  The  well-conducted  person,  conscious  of 
the  "  correctness  "  of  his  headgear,  feeb  that  by  wear- 
ing it  he  will  procure  himself  immunity  from  social 
misapprehensions.     He  may  be  "  placed  "  by  his  hat. 

Of  the  orgy  of  high-speed  pedestrianism  hardly  a  foot- 
print remains.  The  traveller  towards  Brighton  no  longer 
invests  his  funds  in  boot-leather  in  the  hope  of  realizing 
a  "  yield  "  of  health  ;  he  puts  his  money  into  either 
Pullman  or  petrol,  obtaining  therefrom  a  fleeting  comfort 
and  a  chronic  "  liver." 

Two  years  ago  the  student  of  Russian  was  regarded 
as  infinitely  more  daring  than  the  pilgrim  to  Petrograd. 
Nowadays  almost  every  grade  of  society  is  becoming 
nice  about  transliteration.  But  even  though  the  trans- 
lators may  multiply  beyond  belief,  they  will  flourish 
notwithstanding . 

It  is  by  no  means  an  open  secret  that  long  before 
we  entered  into  our  fighting  alliance  with  Russia,  before 
the  appearance  in  London  of  Shalyapin,  or  even  of 
Nijinsky,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Russian 
standard  literatiu-e  was  obtainable  in  an  English  transla- 
tion. One  supposes  that  Mr.  Hernemann's  venture  had 
met  with  no  small  encouragement,  and  that  many  a 
seeker  after  the  Russian  soul  had  found  in  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Constance  Gamett  a  revelation  of  the  psychological 
quality  that  had  eluded  him  in  his  perusal  of  some 
earlier  English  versions  of  Tolstoi,  Turgenyef,  and 
Dostoyevsky.  One  occasionally  ran  across  a  Western 
Slavophile  who  owed  his  acquaintance  with  Gogol  to 
the  Walter  Scott  issues  oi  "  Taras  Boulba  "  and  "  The 


Inspector-General,"  or  to  the  unsigned  translation  of 
"  Dead  Souls,"  published  in  the  'eighties  by  Vizetelly, 
and  those  who  knew  how  to  search  were  able  to  add 
Bowring's  version  of  Pushkin's  precursors  and  the 
Fables  of  Krilof  (according  to  the  indefatigable  Ralston) 
to  their  libraries  and  their  lore. 

But  to  enumerate  the  forgotten  volumes  of  translated 
Russian  literature  would  be  to  give  this  paper  the 
appearance  of  a  second-hand  bookseUer's  catalogue — 
the  comprehensive  catalogue  that  ought  to  have  been, 
but  never  was,  issued.  The  range  was  extraordinarily 
wide.  A  host'  of  Russian  authors,  some  living,  some 
dead,  were  accessible  to  the  English  read^,  and  were 
ignored.  The  English  reader  was  so  absorbed  in  such 
studies  of  the  Slav  as  "  Michael  Strogof  "  that  he  had 
no  eye  for  Gribcyedof,  Pushkin,  Lermontof,  Ostrovsky, 
Chemishevsky,  Saltikof ,  Potapenko,  Korolenko,  Garshin, 
Chekhof.  The  pessimism  of  Andreyef,  the  degeneracy 
of  Kuprin.  the  salaoiousness  of  Artzibashef  attracted 
those  who  cared  rather  for  a  contemplation  of  these 
questionable  qualities  than  for  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
virtues  with  which  they  were  alloyed. 

This  ijteglect  of  a  great  opportunity,  when  properly 
considered,  is  recognizable  as  another  item  in  the  scheme 
of  our  national  unpreparedness.  To-day,  when  pub- 
lishers who  have  never  made  the  smallest  attempt  to 
BtimuWte  an  interest  in  Russian  literature  ue  behaving 


like  publicans  at  Budget-time  (the  threatened  copyriaht 
understanding  is  the  publishers'  spirit-Ux),  one  wumot 
help  wondering  at  the  courage  of  the  old-time  pioneer 
firms  who  issued  translations  foredoomed  to  a  speedv 
remaindering.  These  timely  but  unheeded  harbm^ 
of  Slav  culture  are  now  lying  dust-covered  and  soot- 
begrinied  in  the  cellars  of  Charing  Cross  Road. 

Again,  what  a  strange  and  preposterous  circumstance 
that  a  nation  should  choose  to  link  its  destinies  with 
another's  before,  and  not  after,  having  exammed  its 
literature  !  Our  First  War-Lord  was  seen  one  evening 
last  summer  watching  the  Russians  at  Drury  Lane 
Can  this  have  been  a  piece  of  foresight  unparalleled  in 
our  history  ?  Is  it  possible  that  at  the  fateful  Cabinet 
meetings  immediately  preceding  the  declaration  of  war 
it  was  decided  that  the  most  superficial  acquaintance 
with  Pushkin's  gallant  Polkan  would  make  for  a  better 
imderstanding  with  the  Grand  Duke  than  an  exhaustive 
study  of  Schopenhauer  1  And  if  this  surmise  be  correct, 
was  the  honour  bestowed  on  Sir  Joseph  Beecham  not 
awarded  merely  for  past  services  to  the  musical  art, 
but  for  having  performed  prodigies  in  the  department 
of  Public  Instruction  ?  If  so,  why  a  beggarly  baronetcy] 
To  have  conferred  a  dukedom,  and  in  response  to  in- 
quiries to  have  replied,  "  Wait  and  see  "—what  a 
triumph  of  statesmanship  ! 

So  much  for  conjecture.  We  are  actually  aware  that 
the  Cabinet  numbered  among  its  members  a  complete 
German  scholar,  and  that  in  the  country,  at  the  moment 
of  war's  outbreak,  there  were  many  apologists  for,  nay, 
advocates  of.  Teuton  culture. 

But  how  much  effort  had  there  been  towards  the  order- 
ing of  our  national  knowledge,  or  rather  the  dissipation 
of  our  national  ignorance,  on  the  subject  of  Russia  and 
its  people  ?  The  Ruaaian  Review  addressed  itself  mainly 
to  Russian  scholars  and,  moreover,  was  unknown  to 
the  general.  The  occasional  Times  Russian  SupplemeiU 
dealt  generously  with  Commerce,  but  skimpily  with  Art 
and  Literature.  Here  and  there,  at  odd  moments  and 
in  odd  places,  appeared  sporadic  translations  of  Chekhof ; 
but  beyond  these  unorganized  efforts  nothing  was  done 
to  promote  and  to  foster  a  knowledge  of  the  nation  with 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  aUied. 

Some  months  of  war  had  elapsed  when  the  present 
writer  visited  the  Foreign  Department  of  one  of  the 
largest  London  Libraries.  In  reply  to  inquiries  concern- 
ing translations  of  Russian  literature  he  was  informed 
that  the  said  library  had  not  yet  considered  the  question 
of  devoting  a  page  of  its  catalogue  to  Russian  fiction. 
(That  the  manager  of  the  Foreign  Department  was  a 
German,  and  that  the  British  assistants  had  not  even 
a  hazy  knowledge  of  Russian  literary  names,  are  circum- 
stances obviously  wor^  noting.) 

The  booksellers  as  a  whole  have  displayed  neither 
intelligence  nor  enterprise,  and  the  publishers  appear, 
even  now,  to  be  interested  solely  in  the  work  brought 
to  them  and  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rest. 

UntU  the  issue  of  Mr.  Baring's  splendid  little  study 
as  a  volume  of  the  Home  University  Library  there  was 
no  convenient  means  of  obtaining  a  clue  to  the  psycho- 
logical content  of  Russian  literature  ;  one  does  not 
except  Waliszevsky's  compilation,  since,  in  the  nrrt 
place,  its  price  is  hardly  "  popular,"  and,  in  the  second, 
its  author  has  nothing  but  faint  damns  to  bestow  ot 
the  entire  Russian  literary  school  from  Pushkin  w 
Potapenko.  ^ 

Mr.  Baring's  volume  contains  no  bibliography^^^e 
wonders  how  many  of  his  readers  are  aware  *^*.*'*?'*^ 
tions  of  such  as  Derjavin,  Krilof,  and  Saltikot  are 
obtainable,  that  there  exists  an  English  ^j "^" , .. 
Chemishevsky's  truly  epoch-making  "  Shto  dyelat  . 
(What  is  to  be  done  ?),  the  novel  in  which  a  solution  w 
the  problem  facing  the  then  newly  freed  pe»«*°*5  am 
sought ;  and  that  any  Briton,  though  no  po^y*^'  ?7 
easfly  familiarize  himself  with  Khleetakof,  *"***,  ^ 
racter  is  held  by  Mr.  Baring  to  represent  one  o|  ^ 
most  important  ingredients  in  the  constitution  o 
collective  Russian  mentality.  vKahinn 

To  aU  appearances  unaware  of  it,  the  large  P"?"^ 
oouoems,  the  booksellers,  and  the  reMiing  f^'^  *" 


missed  a  splendid  opportunity  of  being  in  time.  The 
prophetic  translators,  let  us  hope,  are  consoled  by  a 
celestial  environment.  If  any  survive,  'twill  be  but 
to  learn  that  the  sower  is  not  to  reap. 

A  neat  Russian  epigrammatist  of  the  early  'thirties 
opined  that  Russia  possessed  no  literature,  but  merely 
a  book-trade.  We  may  now  record  that  since  our 
'eighties  there  has  been  no  lack  of  English  translations, 
but  that  no  one  has  bought  them. 


Books  that  slovenly  elbow  each  other, 

Sown  with  children's  scrawls  and  long 

Worn  out  by  contact  with  generations  : 

Slovenly  tramps  displaying  yourselves — 

"  We,  though  you  broke  our  backs,  did  not  complain.' 

If  I  had  my  way, 

I  would  take  you  out  and  bury  you  quickly. 

Or  give  you  to  the  clean  fire. 


(To  be  contirtued.) 


THE  GHOSTS  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE 

By  John  Gould  Fletcheb 

PBOLOGUl! 

Thb  house  that  I  write  of  faces  the  north  : 

No  sun  ever  seeks 

It«  six  white  columns, 

The  nine  great  windows  of  its  face. 

It  fronts  foursquare  the  winds. 

Under  the  penthouse  of  the  veranda  roof. 
The  upper  northern  rooms 
Gloom  outwards  mournfully. 

Staring  Ionic  capitals 
Peer  in  them  : 
Owl-like  faces. 

On  winter  nights 

The  wind  sidling  round  the  comer, 

Shoots  upwards 

With  laughter. 

The  windows  rattle  as  if  someone  were  wishing  to  get  out 
And  ride  upon  the  wind. 

Doors  lead  to  nowhere  : 

Squirrels  burrow  between  the  walls. 

Closets  in  every  room  hang  open. 

Windows  are  stared  into  by  uncivil  ancient  trees. 

In  the  middle  of  the  upper  hallway 
There  is  a  great  circular  hole 
Gomg  up  to  the  attic. 
A  wooden  lid  covers  it. 

AU  oyer  the  house  there  ia  a^aease  of  f  utili^;-; 

Of  minutes  dragging  slowly 

And  repeating 

Some  worn-out  story  of  broken  effort  and  desire. 

BKDBOOM 

Tl»  clump  of  jessamine 
»%  beneath  the  rain 
Kocb  ite  golden  flowers. 

^  this  room  my  father  died  : 
nis  bed  is  in  the  comer. 
«P  one  has  slept  in  it, 

Sinoe  that  morning  when  he  wakened 

io  meet  death's  hands  at  his  heart. 

L<annot  go  to  this  room, 

Without  feeling  something  big  and  angry 

•yajtmg  for  me 

io  throw  me  on  the  bed, 

*™  press  its  thumbs  in  my  throat. 

^  clump  of  jessamine 
^"oout,  beneath  the  rain, 
««elw  its  golden  flowers. 

LtBBABT 

^^  smell  of  mfonldering  leather, 
•n«red  arm-chairs,  ore«kiiig  doors, 


'      '■  •       INDIAN   SKULL 

Someone  dug  this  up  and  brought  it 
To  oiu:  house. 

In  the  dark  upper  hall,  I  see  it  dimly. 
Looking  at  me  through  the  glass. 

Where  dancers  have  danced,  and  weary  people 

Have  crept  to  their  bedrooms  in  the  morning. 

Where  sick  people  have  tossed  all  night, 

Where  children  have  been  bom. 

Where  feet  have  gone  up  and  down. 

Where  anger  haa  blazed  forth,  and  strange  looks  passed, 

It  has  rested,  watching  meanwhile 

The  opening  and  shutting  of  doors, 

The  coming  and  going  of  people, 

The  carrying  out  of  cofSns. 

Earth  still  clings  to  its  eye-sockets. 

It  will  wait,  till  its  vengeance  is  accomplished. 

(To  be  continued) 

GOTTFRIED  KELLER 

"  A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet."  By  Gottfried  Keller. 
With  an  introduction  by  Edith  Wharton.  Con- 
stable &  Co.     3«.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  to  Switzerland  that  we  owe  the  "  Dorfnovelle  " 
— the  vUlage  short  story — and,  though  he  was  in  no 
sense  the  originator  of  the  t3rpe,  it  is  to  Gottfried 
Keller  that  the  chief  credit  is  due  for  its  popularization 
and  perfection.  There  were,  of  course,  "  Dorfnovellen  " 
before  Keller ;  in  French  there  was  Gceorge  Sand's 
"  Mare  au  Diable  "  ;  in  German  there  was  the  rather 
tendenzios  but  undeniably  original  and  vigorous  Albert 
Bitzius,  better  known  as  Jeremias  Gotthelf ,  under  which 
name  John  Ruskin  made  him  famous  in  this  country. 
But  Keller  is  the  greatest  writer  of  the  "  Dorfnovelle  " 
in  Grerman,  and  in  the  short  story  generally  he  is,  as 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  only  surpassed  by  Paul 
Heyse  and  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer.  Had  he  combined 
th»  kktter's  masterly  technique  with  his  own  poetry,— 
humour,  and  gift  for  characterization,  he  would  have 
been  possibly  one  of  the  greatest  short-story  writers 
in  Europe. 

Keller's  technical  handling  of  his  subject  is  at  its 
best  in  the  story  under  review.  That  is  why  "  Romeo 
und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorfe  "  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
short  stories  ever  written.  It  has  the  fineness  of  con- 
struction of,  say,  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  poetry  of  the  tragedy  Keller  professed 
to  follow. 

The  story  of  "  A  Village  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  is  simple 
enough.  It  deals  with  the  feud  between  two  peasant 
farmers  ;  tke  love  between  the  daughter  of  the  one 
and  the  son  of  the  other — Vrony  auid  Sali ;  and,  finally, 
the  fate  which  overtook  them.  It  is  all  told  so  artlessly, 
so  quietly — except  in  realistic  passages  concerning  the 
feud — that  the  end  of  the  tragedy  comes,  inexorably 
but  almost  unobserved.  It  rises  to  clear  beauty  and 
then  sinks  back  into  even  narrative  almost  before  we 
are  aware  that  the  consummation  has  been  reached. 
This  is  where  the  lovers  listen  to  the  river  on  which^ 
finally,  they  were  to  be  carried  to  their  death  : 

"  Come !  "  said  Sali  with  sudden  decision.  Hn 
caught  her  hand  and  drew  her  forward  ;  but  aftei 
a  few  steps  they  paused  again  and  clung  to  each  other 
with  more  kisses.  The  silence  of  the  night  made 
auisic  in  their  souls,  and   below  them  they  heard 
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the  murmur  of  the  river  flowing  softly  through  the 

fields. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is  I    Do  you  hear  that  sound 

that's  like  a  song  and  a  tollins  ?  " 

"  It's  the  water  rushing.    Tiere's  no  other  sound." 
"  No,  it's  different.    I  hear  it  all  around  us." 
"  I  believe  it's  our  own  blood  in  our  ears.  .  .  ." 

Keller  is  a  very  difficult  writer  to  translate  ade- 
quately. Though  he  always  writes  pure  standard 
German — except  Nietzsche,  I  know  of  no  better  German 
prose-writer  than  Keller— yet  there  are  peculiarities 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Swiss,  and,  above  all,  there 
is  the  fact  that  it  needs  a  poet  to  translate  a  poet.  This 
translation  is  very  w^ll  done,  and  anyone  unable  to 
read  German  will,  in  reading  this  English  version,  go 
very  far  towards  capturing  the  beauty  and  poetry  of 
the  original.  There  could  be  no  higher  praise  than 
tl»at.  A.  W.  G.  Randall. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST 

AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 

By  Jamxs  Joyce 

CHAPTER  V  {continued) 

THEY  turned  to  the  left  and  walked  on  as  before. 
When  they  had  gone  on  so  for  some  time 
Stephen  said : 

— Cranly,  I  had  an  unpleasant  quarrel  this  evening. — 

— With  your  people  ? — Cranly  asked. 

— With  my  mother. — 

— ^About  religion  ? — 

— Yes — Stephen  answered. 

After  a  pause  Cranly  asked  : 

— What  age  is  your  mother  ? — 

— ^Not  old — Stephen  said. — She  wishes  me  to  make 
my  Easter  duty. — 

— ^And  will  you  t — 

— I  will  not — Stephen  said. 

— Why  not  ? — Cranly  said. 

— I  wUl  not  serve — answered  Stephen. 

— ^That  remark  was  made  before — Cranly  said  cahnly. 

— It  is  made  behind  now — said  Stephen  hotly. 

Cranly  pressed  Stephen's  arm,  saying  : 

—Go  easy,  my  dear  man.  You're  an  excitable 
bloody  man,  do  you  know. — 

He  laughed  nervously  as  he  spoke  and,  looking  up 

JBto  Stephen's  face  with  moved  and  friendly  eyes, 

said :  J     J    y 

—Do  you  know  that  yon  are  an  excitable  man  1— 

—I  daresay  I  am— said  Stephen,  laughing  also. 

Then:  minds,  lately  estranged,  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  been  drawn  closer,  one  to  the  other. 

—Do  you  believe  in  the  Eucharist «— Cranly  asked. 

— ^I  do  not — Stephen  said. 

— ^Do  you  disbeheve  then  ? — 

— I  neither  believe  in  it  nor  disbelieve  in  it — Stephen 
answered.  *^ 

-—Many  persons  have  doubts,  even  religious  persons 
Yet  they  overcome  them  or  put  them  aside— Cranly 
said.— Are  your  doubts  on  that  point  too  strwig  ?— 

—I  do  not  wish  to  overcome  them— Stephen  answered. 

Cranly,  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  took  another  % 
from  his  pocket  and  was  about  to  eat  it  when  Steph^ 
said :  *^ 

—Don't,  please.  You  cannot  discuss  this  queetkwi 
with  your  mouth  full  of  chewed  fig. — 

C»nJy  examined  the  fig  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  under 
which  he  halted.  Then  he  smelt  it  with  both  nostrils 
bit  a  tmy  piece,  spat  it  out,  and  threw  the  fig  nidelv 
Into  the  gutter.    Addressing  it  as  it  ky,  he  said  : 

—Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fi»  1 

Taking  Stephen's  arm,  he  went  on  again  and  said  : 

—Do  you  not  fear  that  those  words  may  be  spoken 
to  yon  on  the  day  of  judgment  ? —  ^^ 
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— What  is  offered  me  on  the  other  hand  ? — Stephen 
asked.— An  eternity  of  bliss  in  the  company  of  tfc. 
dean  of  studies  ?—  i~  j  "i  uw 

—  Remember  — Cranly  said  — that  he  would  I» 
glorified. — 

—Ay— Stephen  said  somewhat  bitterly— bright  aaila 
impassible,  and,  above  all,  subtle.—  -=.    .  -g  <., 

—It  is  a  curious  thing,  do  you  know— Cranly  said 
dispassionately— how  your  mind  is  supersaturated 
with  the  religion  in  which  you  say  you  disbelieve.  Did 
you  believe  in  it  when  you  were  at  school  ?  I  bet  vou 
did. —  •' 

— I  did — Stephen  answered. 

—And  were  you  happier  then  ? — Cranly  asked  softly- 
happier  than  you  are  now,  for  instance  ? — 

—Often  happy— Stephen  said— and  often  unhappv 
I  was  someone  else  then. — 

— How  someone  else  ?  What  do  you  mean  bv  that 
statement  ?—  j  :/    w», 

— I  mean — said  Stephen — that  I  was  not  myself  as 
I  am  now,  as  I  had  to  become. — 

—Not  as  you  are  now,  not  as  you  had  to  become— 
Cranly  repeated.— Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Do  yon 
love  your  mother  ? — 

Stephen  shook  his  head  slowly. 

— I  don't  know  what  your  words  mean — he  said 
simply. 

—Have  you  never  loved  anyone  ? — Cranly  asked. 

— Do  you  mean  women  ? — 

— I  am  not  speaking  of  that — Cranly  said  in  a  colder 
tone.— I  ask  you  if  you  ever  felt  love  towards  anyone 
or  anything. — 

Stephen  walked  on  beside  his  friend,  staring  gloomily 
at  the  footpath. 

— I  tried  to  love  God — he  said  at  length.— It  seems 
now  I  failed.  It  is  very  difficult.  I  tried  to  unite  my 
will  with  the  will  of  God  instant  by  instant.  In  that  I 
did  not  always  fail.     I  could  perhaps  do  that  still  .  .  .— 

Cranly  cut  him  short  by  asking  : 

— Has  your  mother  had  a  happy  life  ? — 

— How  do  I  know  ? — Stephen  said. 

— How  many  children  had  she  ? — 

— ^Nine  or  ten — Stephen  answered. — Some  died.— 

— Was  your  father  .  .  .  . — Cranly  interrupted  him- 
self for  an  instant :  and  then  said : — I  don't  want  to 
pry  into  your  family  affairs.  But  was  your  father  what 
is  called  well-to-do  ?  I  mean  when  you  were  growing 
up  ? — 
'  — Yes — Stephen  said. 

— What  was  he  ? — Cranly  asked  after  a  pause. 

Stephen  began  to  enumerate  glibly  his  father's 
attributes. 

—A  medical  student,  an  oarsman,  a  tenor,  an  smatenr 
actor,  a  shouting  politician,  a  small  landlord,  a  small 
investor,  a  drinker,  a  good  fellow,  a  storyteller,  some- 
body's secretary,  something  in  a  distillery,  a  tax- 
gatherer,  a  bankrupt,  and  at  present  a  praiser  of  his 
own  past. — 

Cranly  laughed,  tightening  his  grip  on  Stephen's 
arm,  and  said  : 

— ^The  distillery  is  danm  good. — 

— Is  there  auiything  else  yon  want  to  know  ?— 
Stephen  asked. 

— ^Are  you  in  good  circumstances,  at  present  ? — 

—Do  I  look  it  ?— Stephen  asked  bluntly. 

— So  then — Cranly  went  on  musingly — ^you  wew 
bom  in  the  lap  of  luxury. — 

He  used  the  phra«e  broadly  and  kjudly  as  he  often 
used  technical  expressicms,  as  if  he  wished  his  heartf 
to  understand  that  they  were  used  by  him  without 
conviction. 

— Your  mother  must  have  gone  through  a  good  desl 
of  suffering — he  said  then. — ^Would  you  not  try  to  saw 
her  from  suffering  more  even  if  ...  or  would  you  ? — 

— If  I  could— Stephen  said — ^th»t  woold  cost  nw 
very  little. — 

— Th«m  do  so — Cranly  said.- Do  m  she  wishes  yon 
to  do.  What  is  it  for  you  ?  You  disbelieve  in  it- 
It  is  a  form  :  nothing  ebo.  And  yott  will  set  her  mind 
at  rest. — 
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He  ceased  and,  as  Stephen  did  not  reply,  remained 
silent.  Then,  as  if  giving  utterance  to  the  process  of 
bis  own  thought,  he  said  : 

—Whatever  else  is  unsure  in  this  stinking  dunghill  of 
a  world  a  mother's  love  is  not.  Your  mother  brings 
you  into  the  world,  carries  you  first  in  her  body.  What 
do  we  know  about  what  she  feels  ?  But  whatever  she 
feels,  it,  at  least,  must  be  real.  It  must  be.  What  are 
our  ideas  or  ambitbns  ?  Play.  Ideas !  Why,  that 
bloody  bleating  goat  Temple  has  ideas.  McCann  has 
ideas  too.  Every  jackass  going  the  roads  thinks  he  has 
ideas. — 

Stephen,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  unspoken 
speech  behind  the  words,  said  with  assumed  careless- 
ness : 

—Pascal,  if  I  remember  rightly,  would  not  suffer  his 
mother  to  kiss  him  as  he  feared  the  contact  of  her 
.   sex. — 

—Pascal  was  a  pig — said  Cranly. 
— Aloysius  Gonzaga,  I  think,  was  of  the  same  mind— 
Stephen  said. 
— And  he  was  another  pig  then — said  Cranly. 
—The  Church  calls  him  a  saint — Stephen  objected. 
—I  don't  care  a  flaming  damn  what  anyone  calls 
him— Cranly   said  rudely    and  flatly.— I  call  him   a 
pig-— 

Stephen,  preparing  the  words  neatly  in  his  mind, 
continued  : 

—Jesus,  too,  seems  to  have  treated  his  mother  with 
scant  courtesy  in  public,  but  Suarez,  a  Jesuit  theologian 
and  Spanish  gentleman,  has  apologized  for  him. — 

—Did  the  idea  ever  occur  to  you — Cranly  asked 

that  Jesus  was  not  what  he  pretended  to  be  ? — 

—The  first  person  to  whom  that  idea  occurred — 
Stephen  answered — was  Jesus  himself. — 

—I  mean — Cranly  said,  hardening  in  his  speech — 
did  the  idea  ever  occur  to  you  that  he  was  himself  a 
conscious  hypocrite,  what  he  called  the  Jews  of  his  time, 
a  whited  sepulchre  ?  Or,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  that 
he  was  a  blackguard  ? — 

—That  idea  never  occurred  to  me — Stephen  an- 
swered,— But  I  am  curious  to  know  are  you  trying  to 
make  a  convert  of  me  or  a  pervert  of  yourself  ? — 

He  turned  towards  his  friend's  face  and  saw  there  a 
raw  smile  which  some  force  of  will  strove  to  make 
linely  significant. — 

Cranly  asked  suddenly  in  a  plain  sensible  tone  : — 
ml  me  the  truth.  Were  you  at  all  shocked  by  what  I 
aaid  ? — 

—Somewhat — Stephen  said. 

,  ~^d  why  were  you  shocked — Cranly  pressed  on  in 
*{|*  same  tone — if  you  feel  sure  that  our  relij^on  is  false 
«Mithat  Jesus  was  not  the  son  of  God  ? — 

—I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  it — Stephen  said. — He  is 
more  like  a  son  of  God  than  a  son  of  Mary.— 

—And   is   that   why   you    will   not   communicate — 
^nly  asked — because  you  are  not  sure  of  that  too 
because  you  feel  that  the  host,  too,  may  be  the  body  and 
Wood  of  the  son  of  God  and  not  a  wafer  of  bread  ? 
And  because  you  fear  that  it  may  be  ? — 

—Yes— Stephen  said  quietly— I  feel  that  and  I  also 
fear  It. —    ^ 

—I  see. — Cranly  said. 

Stephen,  struck  by  his  tone  of  closure,  reopened  the 
"Mcnssion  at  once  by  saying  : 

"~^  *®*r  many  things.  Dogs,  horses,  firearms,  the 
"^  thunderstorms,  machinery,  the  country  roads  at 

—But  why  do  you  fear  a  bit  of  bread  ? — 
~l  ima^e — Stephen  said — that   there    is  a  male- 
TOJent  reahty  behind  those  things  I  say  I  fear.— 
th~D     ^°^  **"  then— Cranly  asked— that  the  God  of 
™e  Roman  Catholics  would  strike  you  dead  and  damn 
y>u  if  you  made  a  sacrilegious  communion  ? — 
no      o*  ^^^  °'  ****  Roman  Catholics  could  do  that 
jw— Stephen  said. — I  fear  more  than  that  the  chemical 
*™»  which  would  be  set  up  in  my  soui  by  a  false 
r?*8e  to  a  symbol  behind  which  are  massed  twenty 
""nnmes  of  authority  and  veneration.— 

Would    you— CrwJy    aahed— in    extreme    danger 


commit  that  particular  sacrilege  ?     For  instance,  if  you 
lived  in  the  penal  days  ? — 

—I  cannot  answer  for  the  past— Stephen  replied.— 
Possibly  not. —  *^ 

—Then— said  Cranly— you  do  not  intend  to  become 
a  Protestant  ? — 

—I  said  that  I  had  lost  the  faith— Stephen  answered- 
but  not  that  I  had  lost  self-respect.  What  kind  of 
liberation  would  that  be  to  forsake  an  absurdity  which 
18  logical  and  coherent  and  to  embrace  one  which  is 
illogical  and  incoherent  ? — 

They  had  walked  on  towards  the  township  of  Pem- 
broke, and  now  as  they  went  on  slowly  along  the  a.venue8 
the  trees  and  the  scattered  lights  in  the  villas  soothed 
their  minds.  The  air  of  wealth  and  repose  diffused 
about  them  seemed  to  comfort  their  neediness.  Behind 
a  hedge  of  laurel  a  light  glimmered  in  the  window  of  a 
kitchen  and  the  voice  of  a  servant  was  heard  singing 
as  she  sharpened  knives.  She  sang,  in  short  broken  bars 
"  Rosie  O'Grady."  ' 

Cranly  stopped  to  listen,  saying  : 
— Mulier  cantat. — 

The  soft  beauty  of  the  Latin  word  touched  with  an 
enchanting  touch  the  dark  of  the  evening,  with  a  touch 
fainter  and  more  persuading  than  the  touch  of  music 
or  of  a  woman's  hand.  The  strife  of  their  minds  was 
quelled.  The  figure  of  woman  as  she  appears  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  passed  silently  through  the  dark- 
ness :  a  white-robed  figure,  small  and  slender  as  a  boy, 
and  with  a  falling  girdle.  Her  voice,  frail  and  high  as  a 
boy's,  was  heard  intoning  from  a  distant  choir  the  first 
words  of  a  woman  which  pierce  the  gloom  and  clamour 
of  the  first  chanting  of  the  passion  : 
— Et  tu  cum  Jesu  OaUlaeo  eras. — 
And  all  hearts  were  touched  and  turned  to  her  voice, 
shining  like  a  young  star,  shining  clearer  as  the  voice 
intoned  the  proparoxyton,  and  more  faintly  as  the 
cadence  died. 

The  singing  ceased.  They  went  on  together,  Cranly 
repeating  in  strongly  stressed  rhythm  the  end  of  the 
refrain  :  ,  , 

And  when  we  are  married, 

O,  how  happy  we'U  be. 
For  I  love  sweet  Rosie  O'Orady 
And  Roaie  O'Grady  Joves  me. 

— ^There's  real  poetry  for  you — he  said. — There's  real 
love. — 

He  glanced  sideways  at  Stephen  with  a  strange  smile 
and  said  : 

— ^Do  you  consider  that  poetry  ?  Or  do  you  know 
what  the  words  mean  ? — 


■I  want  to  see  Rosie  first — said  Stephen. 
— She's  easy  to  find — Cranly  said. 
His  hat  had  come  down  on  his  forehead.  He  shoved 
it  back  :  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  Stephen  saw 
his  pale  face,  framed  by  the  dark,  and  his  large  dark 
eyes.  Yes.  His  face  was  handsome  :  and  his  body 
was  strong  and  hard.  He  had  spoken  of  a  mother's 
love.  He  felt  then  the  sufferings  of  women,  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  bodies  and  souls  :  and  would  shield  them 
with  a  strong  and  resolute  arm  and  bow  his  mind  to 
them. 

Away  then  :  it  is  time  to  go.  A  voice  spoke  softly 
to  Stephen's  lonely  heart,  bidding  him  go  and  tolling 
him  that  his  friendship  was  coming  to  an  end.  Yea ; 
he  would  go.  He  could  not  staive  against  another. 
He  knew  his  part. 

— Probably  I  shall  go  away — he  said. 

— Where  ? — Cranly  asked. 

— Where  I  can — Stephen  said. 

— Yes — Cranly  said. — It  might  be  difficult  for  you  to 
live  here  now.     But  is  it  that  makes  you  go  ? — 

— I  have  to  go — Stephen  answered. 

— Because — Cranly  continued — ^you  need  not  look  upon 
yourself  as  driven  away  if  you  do  not  wish  to  go,  or  as  a 
heretic  or  an  outlaw.  There  are  many  good  believers 
who  think  ••  yon  do.  Would  that  surprise  you  ?  The 
Church  is  not  the  stone  building  nor  even  the  clergy 
and  their  dognua.    ft  is  the  viiole  mum  of  thoM  bom 
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into  it.  I  dpn't  know  what  you  wish  to  do  in  life. 
Is  it  what  you  told  me  the  night  we  were  standing  outside 
Harcourt  Street  Station  1 — 

— Yes — Stephen  said,  smiling  in  spite  of  himself  at 
Cranly's  way  of  remembering  thoughts  in  connexion 
with  places. — ^The  night  you  spent  half  an  hour  wrangling 
with  Doherty  about  the  shortest  way  from  SaUygap 
to  Larras. — 

— Pothead  ! — Cranly  said  with  calm  contempt. — 
What  does  he  know  about  the  way  from  Sallygap  to 
'  Larras  ?  Or  what  does  he  know  about  anything  for  that 
matter  !  And  the  big  slobbering  washing-pot  head  of 
him ! — 

He  broke  out  into  a  loud  long  laugh. 

— Well  ? — Stephen  said. — Do  you  remember  the 
rest  ?— 

— ^What  you  said,  is  it  ? — Cranly  asked. — ^Yes,  I 
remember  it.  To  discover  the  mode  of  life  or  of  {trt 
whereby  your  spirit  could  express  it  in  unfettered 
freedom. — 

Stephen  raised  his  hat  in  acknowledgment. 

— Freedom  ! — Cranly  repeated. — But  you  are  not 
free  enough  yet  to  commit  a  sacrilege.  Tell  me  would 
you  rob  ? — 

— I  would  beg  first — Stephen  said. 

— And  if  you  got  nothing,  would  you  rob  ? — 

— You  wish  me  to  say — Stephen  answered — ^that 
the  rights  of  jvoperty  are  provisional  and  that  in  certain 
circumstances  it  is  not  unlawful  to  rob.  Everyone 
would  act  in  that  belief.  So  I  will  not  make  you  that 
answer.  Apply  to  the  Jesuit  theologian  Juan  Mariana 
di  Talavera,  who  wiU  also  explain  to  you  in  what  cir- 
cumstances you  may  lawfully  kiU  your  King  and 
whether  you  had  better  hand  him  his  poison  in  a  goblet 
or  smear  it  for  him  upon  his  robe  or  his  saddlebow. 
Ask  me  rather  would  I  suffer  others  to  rob  me,  or,  if 
they  did,  would  I  call  down  upon  them  what  I  believe 
is  called  the  chastisement  of  the  secular  arm  ? — 

— And  would  you  ? — 

— I  think — Stephen  said — ^it  would  pain  me  as  much 
to  do  so  as  to  be  robbed. — 

— I  see — Cranly  said. 

He  produced  his  match  and  began  to  clean  the  crevice 
between  two  teeth.    Then  he  sa^  carelessly  : 

— ^Tell  me,  for  example,  would  you  deflower  a 
virgin  ? — 

— Excuse  me — Stephen  said  politely — ^is  that  not 
the  ambition  of  most  young  gentlemen  1 — 

— ^What  then  is  your  point  of  view  1 — Cranly  asked. 

His  last  phrase,  sour-smelling  as  the  smoke  of  charcoal 
and  disheartening,  excited  Stephen's  brain,  over  which 
its  fumes  seemed  to  brood. 

— Look  here,  Cranly — he  said. — You  have  asked  me 
what  I  would  do  and  what  I  would  not  do.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  will  do  and  what  I  will  not  do.  I  will  not 
serve  that  in  which  I  no  longer  believe,  whether  it  call 
itself  my  home,  my  fatherland,  or  my  church:  and  I 
will  try  to  express  myself  in  some  mode  of  Ufe  or  art  as 
freely  as  I  can  and  as  wholly  as  I  can,  using  for  my 
defence  the  only  arms  I  allow  myself  to  use,  silence, 
exile,  and  cunning. — 

Cranly  seized  tus  arm  and  steered  him  round  so  as  to 
lead  back  towards  Lesson  Park.  He  laughed  almost 
slyly  and  pressed  Stephen's  arm  with  an  elder's  afiec- 
tion. 

— Canning  indeed  1 — he  said. — Is  it  you  1  Yon  poc« 
poet,  yon !  — 

— A^d  yon  made  me  confess  to  you — Stephen  said, 
thrilled  by  his  touch — as  I  have  confessed  to  you  so 
many  other  things,  have  I  not  1 — 

— -Yes,  my  child — Cranly  said,  still  gaily. 

— You  made  me  confess  the  fears  that  I  have.  But  I 
will  tell  jrou  also  what  I  do  not  fear.  I  do  not  fear  to 
be  alone  or  to  be  spumed  for  another  or  to  leave  whatever 
I  have  to  leave.  And  I  am  not  afraid  to  make  a  mistake, 
even  a  great  mistake,  a  lifelong  mistake  and  p^haps 
aa  long  aa  eternity  too. — 

Cranly.  now  grave  again,  slowed  his  pace  and  said  : 

— Alone,  quite  alone.  You  have  no  fear  of  that. 
And  you  know  what  that  word  means  1    Not  only  to 


be  separate  from  all  others,  but  to  have  not  even  one 
friend. — 

— I  will  take  the  risk — said  Stephen. 

— And  not  to  have  any  one  person — Cranly  said— 
who  would  be  more  than  a  friend,  more  even  than  the 
noblest  and  truest  friend  a  man  ever  had. — 

His  words  seemed  to  have  struck  some  deep  chord 
in  his  own  nature.  Had  he  spoken  of  himself,  of  hiinsell 
as  he  was  or  wished  to  be  ?  Stephen  watched  his  face 
for  some  moments  in  silence.  A  cold  sadness  was  there 
He  had  spoken  of  himself,  of  his  own  loneliness  which 
he  fesired. 

— Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ? — Stephen  asked  at 
length. — 

Oranly  did  not  answer. 


March  20.  Long  talk  with  Cranly  on  the  subjeot  of 
my  revolt. 

He  had  his  grand  manner  on.  I  supple  and  snare. 
Attacked  me  on  the  score  of  love  for  one's  mother. 
Tried  to  imagine  his  mother  :  cannot.  Told  me  once, 
in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness,  his  father  was  sixty- 
one  when  he  was  bom.  Can  see  him.  Strong  farmer 
type.  Pepper  and  salt  suit.  Square  feet.  Unkempt 
grizzled  beard.  Probably  attends  coursing  matches. 
Pa.ya  his  dues  regularly  but  not  plentifully  to  Father 
Dwyer  of  Larras.  Sometimes  talks  to  girls  after 
nightfall.  But  his  mother  1  Very  young  or  very 
old  1  Hardly  the  first.  If  so,  Cranly  would  not  have 
spoken  as  he  did.  Old  then.  Probably,  and  negleoted. 
Hence  Cranly's  despair  of  soul :  the  child  of  exhausted 
loins. 

March  21,  morning.  Thought  this  in  bed  last  night, 
but  was  too  lazy  and  free  to  add  it.  Free,  yes.  The 
exhausted  loins  are  those  of  Elizabeth  and  Zachanr. 
Then  he  is  the  precursor.  Item  :  he  eats  chiefly  belly 
bacon  and  dried  figs.  Bead'  locusts  and  wild  honey. 
Also,  when  thinking  of  him,  saw  always  a  stei^  aevoed 
head  of  death-mask :  a.s  if  outlined  on  a  grey  curtain 
or  veronica.  Decollation  they  call  it  in  the  fold. 
Puzzled  for  the  moment  by  Saint  John  at  the  Lwbin 
gate.  What  do  I  see  1  A  decollated  precursor  trying 
to  pick  the  lock. 

March  21,  night.  Free.  Soul  free  and  fancy  free. 
Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead.  Ay.  And  let  the  dead 
marry  the  dead. 

March  22.  In  company  with  Lynch  followed  a 
sizable  hospital  nurse.  Lynch's  idea.  Dislike  it. 
Two  lean  hungry  greyhounds  walking  after  a  heifer. 

March  23.  Have  not  seen  her  since  that  mgxt. 
Unwell  ?  Sits  at  the  fire  perhaps  with  mamma's  sluwl 
on  her  shoulders.  But  not  peevish.  A  nice  bowl  01 
gruel  ?     Won't  you  now  ? 

March  24.  Began  with  a  discussion  with  my  mother. 
Subject :  B.V.M.  Handicapped  by  my  sex  and  youth. 
To  escape  held  up  relations  between  Jesus  and  Papa 
against  those  between  Mary  and  her  son.  Said  religon 
was  not  a  lying-in  hospital.  Mother  indulgent.  Saia 
I  have  a  queer  mind  and  have  read  too  much.  _Not 
troe.  Have  read  little  and  understood  less,  inen 
she  said  I  would  come  back  to  faith  because  I  ioA  a 
restless  mind.  This  means  to  leave  church  by  ba«toloor 
of  sin  and  re-enter  through  the  skylight  of  repentance. 
Cannot  repent.  Told  her  so  and  asked  for  sixpence. 
Got  threepence.  ,         j 

Then  went  to  college.  Other  wrangle  with  httle  roraa 
head  rogue's  eye  Ghezzi.  This  time  about  Bruno  wb 
Nolan.  Began  in  Italian  and  ended  in  V^^/f^ 
He  said  Bruno  was  a  terrible  heretic.  I  said  lie  w* 
terribly  burned.  He  agreed  to  this  with  some  mno^- 
Then  gave  me  recipe  for  what  he  calls  riwUo  aW^ 
gamasca.  When  he  pronounces  a  soft  o  he  F?  .  ^ 
hie  full  carnal  Ups  as  if  he  kissed  the  vowel.  /"°  " 
And  could  he  repent  1  Yes,  he  oouki :  and  cry  • 
round  rogue's  tears,  one  from  each  eye.  ^^hawd 

Crossing  Stephen's,  that  is,  my  Green.  remMn"» 
that  his  countrymen  and  not  mine  had  "ivenMO"  ^ 
Cranly  the  other  night  called  our  religion.    A  l^^t 
oi  them,  aoUwo  of  Vba  ninety -seventh  infantry  regu>"» 


sat  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  tossed  up  dice  for  the 
overcoat  of  the  crucified. 

Went  to  library.  Tried  to  read  three  reviews.  Use- 
less. She  is  not  out  yet.  Am  I  alarmed  ?  About 
what  ?    That  she  will  never  be  out  again. 

Blake  wrote  : 

/  wonder  if  William  Bond  will  die.  For  assuredly 
he  is  very  ill. 

Alas,  poor  William  ! 

I  was  once  at  a  diorama  in  Rotunda.  At  the  end  were 
pictures  of  big  nobs.  Among  them  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  just  then  dead.  Orchestra  played  "  Oh,  Willie, 
we  have  missed  you." 

A  race  of  clodhoppers  ! 

March  25,  morning.  A  troubled  night  of  dreams. 
What  to  get  them  off  my  chest. 

A  long  curving  gallery.  From  the  floor  ascend 
pillars  of  dark  vapours.  It  is  jjeopled  by  the  images 
of  fabulous  kings,  set  in  stone.  Their  hands  are  folded 
upon  their  knees  in  token  of  weariness,  and  their  eyes 
are  darkened,  for  the  errors  of  men  go  up  before  them  for 
ever  as  dark  vapours. 

Strange  figures  advance  as  from  a  cave.  They  are 
not  as  tall  as  men.  One  does  not  seem  to  stand  quite 
apart  from  another.  Their  facesvare  phosphorescent, 
with  darker  streaks.  They  peer  at  me  and  their 
seem    to    aak    me    something.      They    do    not 


March  30.  This  evening  Cranly  was  in  the  porch 
d  the  library,  proposing  a  problem  to  Dixon  and  her 
brother.  A  mother  let  her  child  fall  into  the  Nile 
Still  harping  on  the  mother.  A  crocodile  seized  the 
child.  Mother  asked  it  back.  Crocodile  said  all  right 
if  she  told  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  child 
eat  it  or  not  eat  it.  ' 

This  mentality,  Lepidus  would  say,  is  indeed  bred  out 
of  your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun. 

And  mine  ?     Is  it  not   too  ?     Then   into  Nile  mud 
with  it ! 

Afril  1.     Disapprove  of  this  last  phraae. 

Afril  2.  Saw  her  drinking  tea  and  eating  cakes  in 
Johnston,  Mooney  and  O'Brien's.  Rather,  lynx-eyed 
Lynch  saw  her  a«  we  passed.  He  tells  me  Cranly  was 
mvited  there  by  brother.  Did  he  bring  his  crocodile  « 
^  he  the  shining  light  now  ?  Well,  I  discovered  him 
1  protest  I  did.  Shining  quietly  behind  a  bushel  of 
Wicldow  bran. 

ffifr?  ^-  r.^^\  ^*^^  **  ^^^  ^Jg*'  »l»oP  opposite 
Pmdlater's  Church.  He  was  in  a  black  sweater  ajid  had 
a  mirley-Btick.  Asked  me  was  it  true  I  was  goine  awav 
Md  why.    Told  him  the  shortest  way  to  Tm^  was  vui 

Zr^^lu  '^'^*  ^^^^  ™y  ^^^^^"^  «'^™«  "P-  Introduc- 
Hoa-  *8ther,  polite  and  observant.  Asked  Davin  if 
^  might  offer  him  some  refreshment.  Davin  could  not 
wag  going  to  a  meeting.  When  we  came  away  father 
wia  me  he  had  a  good  honest  eye.  Asked  me  why  I 
awnot  jom  a  rowing-club.  I  pretended  to  think  it  over 
WM  me   then    how    he    broke   Pennyfeather's    heart. 


-  "If  to  read  law.     Says  I  was  cut  out  for  that 
•lore  mud,  more  crocodiles. 

ipr.7  5.  WUd  spring.  Scudding  clouds.  O  life  I 
J«|«  stream  of  swn-ling  bogwater  on  which  apple-trees 
am?  "?u  ^^^  ^^^^  delicate  flowers.  Eyes  of  girls 
«nong  the  leaves.     Girls  demure  and  romping.     All 

CuJ-'laT  ^=  "^  ^^  *""**•  '^^^  blush  better. 
tsitF^  ^"  Certainly  she  remembers  the  past.  Lynch 
Zrik  T""^"  ^°-  'T^"  ^'^  remembers  the  time  of  her 
™ttnood-and  mine  if  I  was  ever  a  child.  The  past 
Mnsumed  m  the  present,  and  the  present  is  living 

woLn    f ?^  'J   *^»'  *°^''  ^^  ^t""-     Statues  of 
men,  ^  Lynch  be  right,  should  always  be  fully  draped, 

•"nderjit^    *'^  "^""^  ^'^  regretfuUy  her  own 

Wnto'  ^'  ^'■'     ^^**^'>*«'  Robartes  remembers  forgotten 

inhi«.'JL''  ..!'^°  '^  "■™"  ■"^P  '»«'■  roxmd,  he  presses 

torS  ^   ^  loveliness  which  has  long  faded  from  the 

«»•    Not  this.     Not  at  aU.     I  desire  to  press  in  my 

tne  lovehness  which  has  not  yet  come  into  Uw 


ATpnl  10.  Famtly,  under  the  heavy  night,  through 
the  silence  of  the  city  which  has  turned  from  dreams 
to  dreamless  sleep  as  a  weary  lover  whom  no  caresses 
move,  the  sound  of  hoofs  upon  the  road.  Not  so  faintly 
now  as  they  come  near  the  bridge  :  and  in  a  moment  as 
they  pass  the  darkened  windows  the  silence  is  cloven 
by  alarm  as  by  an  arrow.  They  are  heard  now  far 
away,  hoofs  that  shme  amid  the  heavy  night  as  gems 
hurrymg  beyond  the  sleeping  fields  to  what  jou^ey's 
end— what  heart  ?— bearing  what  tidings  ? 

April  11.  Read  what  I  wrote  last  night.  Vajrae 
words  for  a  vague  emotion.  Would  she  like  it  «  I 
think  so.     Then  I  should  have  to  like  it  also. 

April  13.     That  tundish  has  been  on  my  mind  for  a 

W""!-,.  ^  k1^^*^  '*  "P  *°<^  ^^  '*  English  and  good 
old  blunt  Enghsh  too.  Damn  the  dean  of  studies  and 
his  funnel !  What  did  he  come  here  for  to  teach  us 
his  own  language  or  to  leam  it  from  us.  Damn  him  one 
way  or  the  other  ! 

Apnl  14.  John  Alphonsus  Mukennan  has  iust 
returned  from  the  West  of  Ireland.  European  and 
Asiatic  papers  please  copy.  He  told  us  he  met  an  old 
man  there  m  a  mountain  cabin.  Old  man  had  red  eyes 
and  short  pipe  Old  man  spoke  Irish.  Mulr«nnan 
spoke  Irish  Then  old  man  and  Muh^nnan  spoke 
English  Muh-ennan  spoke  to  him  about  universe  and 
stars.     Old    man    sat,    listened,    smoked,    spat.     Then 

—Ah,  there  must  be  terrible  queer  creatures  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  world. — 

I  fear  him.  I  fear  his  red-rimmed  homy  eyes.  It  is 
ipth  him  I  must  struggle  aU  through  this  night  till  day 

fh^^;*Kii  ""^  y^  ^^^'  mvV^g  him  by  the  sinew^ 
^oat  till  .  .  Till  what  ?  Till  he  yield  to  me  ? 
iNo.     I  mean  him  no  harm. 

c/^'  iu     ***'*   ?""■   ^'^""y  point  blank   in  Grafton 
htreet.     The   crowd    brought    us    together.     We    both 
stopped.     She  asked  me  why  I  never  came,  said  she 
had  heard  all  sorts  of  stories  about  me.     This  was  only 
to  gam  time.     Asked  me,  was  I  writing  poems  ?    About 
whom  ?    I  asked   her.     This  confused  her  more  and 
1  felt  sorry  and  mean.     Turned  off  that  valve  at  once 
and  opened  the  spiritual-heroic  refrigerating  apparatus 
invented    and    patented    in    all    countries    by    Dante 
Ahghieri.     Talked   rapidly   of   myself   and    my   plans 
In  the  midst  of  it  unluckily  I  made  a  sudden  gesture 
of  a  revolutionary  nature.     I  must  have  looked  like  a 
feUow  throwmg  a   handful  of  peas   up  into   the   air 
People  began  to  look  at  us.     She  shook  hands  a  momwit 
after  and,  m  gomg  away,  said  she  hoped  I  would  do 
what  I  said. 
Now  I  call  that  friendly,  don't  youJ- 


Yes,  I  liked  her  to-day.  A  Uttle  or  much  ?  Don't 
know.  I  hked  her  and  it  seems  a  new  feeling  to  me 
Then,  m  that  case,  all  the  rest,  all  that  I  thought  I 
thought,  and  aU  that  I  felt  I  felt,  all  the  rest  before  now 
m  fact      .  .     Oh,  give  it  up,  old  chap  !     Sleep  it  off  1    ' 

Aprxl  16.     Away !     Away  ! 

The  spell  of  arms  and  voices  :  the  white  arms  of 
roads,  their  promise  of  close  embraces  and  the  black 
arms  of  tall  ships  that  stand  against  the  moon,  their  tale 
of  distant  nations.  They  are  held  out  to  say  :  We  are 
alone— come.  And  the  voices  say  with  them  •  We  are 
your  kinsmen.  And  the  air  is  thick  with  their  com- 
pany as  they  call  to  me,  their  kinsmen,  making  ready 
to  go,  shaking  the  wings  of  their  exultant  and  terrible 
youth. 

1  ^F^-  ^®"  J  ^'^^:F  ^  putting  my  new  secondhand 
clothes  m  order.  She  prays  now,  she  says,  that  I  may 
leam  in  my  own  life  and  away  from  home  and  friends 
what  the  heart  is  and  what  it  feels.  Amen  So  be  it 
Welcome,  O  life  I  I  go  to  encounter  for  the  millionth 
tune  the  reality  of  experience  and  to  forge  in  the  smithy 
of  my  soul  the  uncreated  conscience  of  my  race. 

April  27.     Old  father,  old  artificer,  stand  me  now  and 
ever  m  good  stead. 

Dublin,  1904. 
Trieste,  1914. 
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VIEWS  AND   COMMENTS 


By  Dora  Marsden 


IT  is  probable  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  mind  was  fixed 
more  upon  the  "racket  and  clatter"  than  the 
conscription-controversy  itself,  when  he  supported  his 
plea  for  less  of  the  former  by  a  picture  of  the  Govern- 
ment intent  upon  the  nice  numerical  calculation  which, 
presumably,  was  to  settle  its  fate.  For,  however  much 
such  a  pictiire  may  tend  to  mitigate  the  "  noise,"  it 
lends  darkness  rather  than  Ught  to  the  controversy 
itself.  The  necessity  for  a  prompt  and  systematic 
organising  of  thew  community  on  a  fighting-basis  is  not 
dependent  on  the  number  of  individuals  of  military  age 
—let  their  number  be  more  or  less — who  while  adamant 
to  every  verbal  threat  and  persuasion  are  likely  to  prove 
Tuhieiable  under  thceat  of  physical  violence.  The 
community  at  the  present  time  has  no  choice  as  to 
whether  it  shall  adopt  a  fighting-basis  or  no,  and  the 
ijuestion  as  to  whether  society  shall  shape  itself  primarily 
to  accommodate  military  requirements  is  not  at  issue. 
Tie  storm  in  the   tea-cup   created   by   opposition  to 

oonscription  "  turns  upon  what  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  point  of  etiquette  in  the  maimer  of  conducting  the  work 
of  re-organization.  The  question  is  whether  the 
government  responsible  for  the  re-organization  from  a 
P«ace  to  a  fighting  one  are  to  get  on  with  their  business 
•D  a  straightforward  manner,  or  whether  they  shall 
proceed  to  obtain  the  services  which  every  one  knows 
■■hBy  can  and  must  obtain  by  means  of  a  painful  and 
olarneying  rhetoric,  a  large  financial  outlay,  considerable 
'noividual  unfairness  and  a  sustained  atmopshcie  of 
upbraiding,  uncertainty  and  unrest.  It  would  be  a  pity 
"this  fact  about  the  nature  of  conscription,  i.e.,  that 
J' is  an  affair  of  etiquette  and  not  of  "  numbers,"  "  facts," 

principles  "  and  the  like,  b  not  kept  clearly  in  sight ; 

should  have  a  soothing  influence  on  minds  ready  to 
"•¥  giddily  to  visions  of  revolutions. 


The  presence  of  a  controversy  of  such  a  nature  at  such 
a  time  allows  of  one,  and  only  one  explanation  :  a 
government  has  been  faced  with  responsibilities  which 
it  is  too  timorous  to  shoulder.  They  dare  swear  by 
the  desired  ends  but  tremble  to  adopt  the  necessary 
means,  and  to  save  themselves  they  call  the  people 
into  the  consultation.  It  is  certain  that  means  which 
appear  too  drastic  for  the  government  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility will  be  too  drastic  to  win  unanimity  if  laid 
before  a  whole  community.  So — a  controversy  :  talk  : 
in  war-time,  and  the  outward  appearance  of  a  "  dis- 
affected "  people  while  actually  there  exists  the  minimum 
of  disaffection.  The  development  of  such  a  situation 
would.  Hn.mn   any  government  even,  were  no  fi^rthpf 


proof  of  incapacity  forthcoming.  The  consideration 
that  they  may  have  sought  to  exploit  an  affair  of  windy 
terminology  into  a  semblance  of  seriousness  in  order  to 
have  in  the  people  a  scapegoat  ready  to  offer  up  should 
military  matters  go  seriously  wrong  would  oidy  go  to 
prove  that  they  possess  the  craft  which  disguises  weak- 
ness rather  than  strength.  A  government  which  under- 
stood what  constitutes  the  elements  of  their  strength 
would  have  affirmed  their  claims  upon  the  service  of 
the  people  at  the  outset.  They  would  not  have  condoned 
even  an  apparent  laying  of  the  subject  open  to  discussion. 
Only  when  a  people  is  "  disaffected  "  and  inclined  to 
hold  that  their  place  in  the  State  is  not  worth  the  cost 
of  maintaining,  could  a  government  hold  that  such  a 
question  as  conscription  is  open  to  debate  :  and  it 
would  then  be  the  kind  of  discussion  which  a  sane 
government  would  fear  and  shun. 


As  it  turns  out,  the  war  has  revealed  that  there  is  no 
genuine  disaffection  among  the  people.  Rarely  has 
there  been  shown  more  whole-hearted  unanimity  than 
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that  with  which  the  English  people  have  affirmed  that 
the  Empire  is  worth  preserving  at  all  costs.  Whatever 
the  Government  have  left  undone,  the  people  at  least 
have  expected  and  been  ready  for  conscription  the 
"  thing  "  if  not  for  conscription  the  "  name  " — con- 
scription the  "thing  "  meaning  that  men  are  liable  for 
training  or  military  service  or  connected  services  when 
and  as  the  Government  see  fit.     And  against  that,  no 

man  in  the  country  has  had  anything  to  say  by  as  much 

as  a  syllable.     The  most  obdurate  of  "  slackers  "  ends 
by  saying  that  "  If  they  want  him  they  can  send  for 
him,"  and  one  must  agree  that  if  they  cannot  send  for 
him  they  don't  particularly  want  him.     No  one  has  an 
argument  against  the  Government's  right  to  conscribe 
services  equally,   and  if  the   Government   had  given 
specific  form  to  such  rights  as  they  did  to  matters  such 
as  deferment  of  payments  and  the  like,  in  the  first  days 
of  the  war,  they  would  have  passed  into  effect  without 
comment,  and  practical  sense  would  have  recognized 
in  them  a  necessary  piece  of  eleventh  hour  legislation. 
Had  they  done  so,  a  wrangle  as  to  whether  a  man's 
services  should  be  Voluntary  or  Compulsory  would  now 
appear  as  sensible  as  a  wrangle  over  the  merits  of  the 
voluntary  over  the  compulsory  principle  in  Taxation 
or  the  Assessment  of  Punishment  for  crimes.     In  fact, 
the  enforcement  of  equal  responsibility  for  military 
li f  1  service  forms  an  exact  parallel  with  the  enforcement  of 

inhibitions  in  personal  conduct,  such  as  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill  "  and  "  Thou  shall  not  steal."     Those  inhibitions 
are  not  enforced  and  made  compulsory  because  we  all 
detest  thent:    quite  a  large  number  of  people  indeed 
refrain  from  murder,  personal  violence  and  theft  by 
preference  ;  yet  they  do  not  on  that  account  work  up 
a  holy  wrath  against  the  laws  which  make  the  inhibitions 
more  certain  by  threat  of  penalties.     They  welcome  the 
laws  rather — and  not  primarily  because  they  chime  in 
with   our  preferences   but   because   they  counter  the 
tendencies  of  those  who  have  no  such  preferences.     The 
conipulsory   regulations    which   are   laws   are   not   in 
antithesis  to  preferences  and  voluntary  desires  ;    they 
are  intended  to  put  stamina  into  such  preferences  as  are 
considered  of   first  importance  :    devices  for  putting 
"  Krst  things  First,"  and  safeguarding  these  from  the 
variation   which   belongs   to   all  personal   moods  and 
preferences.     About  a  government  at  any  rate  which 
appears  to  require  to  be  taught  its  business  in  relation 
to   such   safeguards    there   is   something   odd — either 
sinister  or  imbecile.     Apparently  this  government  does 
reqvure  teaching,  and  the  band3ring  of  argument  which 
they  encourage  is  for  all  the  world  a  replica  of  the 
rhetoric    used    among    sentimental    anarchists.     The 
"  clatter  and  racket  "  tolerated  in  connection  with  the 

fijBt  duty  of  the  Government  of  a  Paramoant  Stete  is  a 

faithful  copy  of  the  Babel  which  rises  when  those  gentle 
believers  in  the  faith  that  the  beginning  and  end  of 
things  is  words  congregate  together. 


Nor  is  the  "  clatter  and  racket  "  whoUy  unintelligible  : 
it  can  be  followed,  given  the  clue.  The  Government 
having  shirked  its  most  serious  function,  and  put  its 
"advisability"  out  to  debate,  the  people  naturally,  are 
not  slow  to  try  what  they  can  do  with  the  responsibility 
thus  thrust  upon  them.  They  promptly  begin  to  put 
up  as  many  "  Wills  and  Won'ts  "  as  children  who  are 
consulted  about  what  they  shall  eat  and  wear  ;  though 
pronipted  perhaps  by  the  sound  English  instinct  that 
nothing  which  is  really  important  is  genuinely  debatable, 
they  at  once  switch  the  discussion  on  to  matters  which 
they  know  there  is  no  harm  and  no  profit  save  amuse- 
ment— ^in  discussing.  Discussion  about  matters  affecting 
the  Defence  of  the  Realm  transforms  itself  into  dis- 
cussion upon  the  merits  of  the  profile  or  family  aspira- 
tions of  a  newspaper  proprietor  ;  while  the  circumstances 
which  are  mere  accompaniments — though  necessary 
ones — of  the  abandonment  of  affairs  of  first  importance 
to  popular  discussion  are  worked  into  the  foreground 
and  transformed  into  melodramatic  "  Plots  against  the 
People's  Freedom."  Shirking  responsibility  for  all 
important  decisions  is  what  constitutes  the  abdication 
of  governing  power  which  power  devolves  on  those 


upon  whom  the  onus  of  decision  is  laid.     Accoidinolv 
a  weak  government  which  thrusts  such  decisionrunon 
popular  opinion,  automatically  makes  newspaper-pp^ 
prietors  the  arbiters  of  the  situation,  since  those  who 
control  the  avenues  by  way  of  which  popular  opinion 
is   most   affected   are   controllers   of  popular  opinion 
Any  powerful  group  of  newspapers  finds  itself  in  a 
position  to  do  what  the  government  have  run  away 
from   doing  ;    reach  a  decision.     The   most  powerful 
newspaper-owner  by  the  Government's  action  is  hoisted 
into  a  position  of  a  dictator,  an  autocrat,  Napoleonic- 
plotter,  what  not,  since  in  the  modestest  gathering  some 
one  must  go  through  a  door  first.     The  less  powerful 
papers  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  reluctant  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  governing  game,  and  relying  on  our 
tradition  of  a  Free  Press — a  tradition  based  on  the 
sound  trite  truth  that  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  but 
forgetful  of  the  equally  sound  but  not  so  trite  truth 
that  a  king   may  please   himself  as  to  the  manner  of 
retorting  upon  the  cat — try  to  make  the  most  of  their 
position  as  second  in  control  and  by  force  of  suggestion 
work  up  opposition  and  rebellion.     Which  is  the  state 
of  affairs  obtaining  at  the  present  time  and  to  any 
observant  eye  what  has  happened  in  this  instance  as  a 
consequence  of  a  government  foisting  its  responsibility 
nominally  on  Popular  Opinion  but  practically  on  the 
Press,  forms  the  completes!  refutation  of  all  arguments, 
which    would    prove   the   desirability   of   leaving  the 
question  of  national  service  to  popular  opinion  and 
option.     The  net  results  are  to  divert  popiikr  energy 
away  from  all  serious  matters  and  work  up  strife  and 
heat  by  concentrating  attention  on  the  incidental  and 
unimportant.     These  results  the  Press  by  its  very  form 
is    calculated    to    achieve.     The    assertiveness  of  the 
printed  page,  the  hjrpnotizing  influence  of  daily  reference 
and  reiteration  can  make  the  mole-hill  hide  the  mountain 
until  it  becomes  a  provoking  distraction  to  be  reminded 
that    there    is    any    mountain.     National   service  for 
military  purposes  which  at  the  outset  the  people  re- 
cognized as  incumbent  and  in  need  of  being  made 
cckmpulsory,  is  now  beginning  to  be  debated  as  bitterly 
as  the  question  of  participation  in  the  war  would  have 
been  had  the   matter  been  handed  over  to  popular 
opinion  ;    while  the  "  national  need  "  so-called  is  sus- 
pected of  being  a  fake  worked  by  a  party  who  wish  to 
acquire  merit  by  the  introduction  of  drastic  measures 
to  end  the  war  which  can  be  won  quite  as  easily  without 
them .     The  ' '  seriousness  ' '  of  the  situation  is  a  pretence : 
a  put-up  job  by  "  Pessimists  "   with  intent  to  sow* 
"  Optimists,"  and  get  the  better  of  their  argummts. 
Everywhere  suspicion  and  argument,  where  but  for  the 
government's    "  democratic  "    cowardice,   there  would 
have  been  single-hearted  energy.     It  iB  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  having  people  in  positions  which  are  too 
big  for  them  :  questions  are  thrust  for  settlement  out  of 
their  pertinent  sphere,  and  those  upon  whom  they  are 
thrust,  far  from  being  competent  to  settle  them  are 
themselves   put   off   their   balance   and   plimged  into 
confusion.     One    wonders    what    Cromwell,    when  he 
cleared  the  House  of  Commons  and  locked  the  door  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  would  have  had  to  say  to  the 
popular  press.     At  his  exploit,  says  history,  "  Not  a 
dog  barked."     Perhaps  the  press  like  the  canine  world 
will  recognize  when  it  has  met  a  master. 
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WITH  a  comprehensive  though  swift  obituary 
(Un  foUe  fran^ais  tombi  au  Champ  d'fumneur : 
Charles  Piguy ;  Payot  et  Cie,  Paris,  60c.), 
M.  Paul  Seippel  completes  previous  studies  of  the  most 
monumental  of  the  many  French  authors  sacrificed  to 
the  war,  notably  the  more  elaborate  notice  by  M.  Rene 
Johannet  published  some  years  ago.  In  his  little 
brochure  M.  Seippel  draws  as  excellent  a  portrait  as 
one  could  wish  of  the  man,  while  criticizing  his  work 
with  concision  and  judgment.  One  seldom  reads 
monographs  as  happy,  the  custom  of  biographers  and 
critics  generally  being  to  write  around  rather  than 
about  their  subjects. 

Charles  P^guy  was  a  kind  of  Daniel  Defoe.  Had  he 
lived  in  the  century  of  that  propagandist  he  would 
certainly  have  got  himself  into  trouble.  As  it  was  he 
sowed  and  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest  of  enemies. 
■'  I  have  always  taken  everything  seriously,"  said  he, 
"and  that  has  led  me  far."  In  days  of  the  past 
this  habit  led  to  the  stake  ;  in  these  it  leads  to  unpopu- 
larity. But  if  only  yoii  can  attain  a  sufficient  measure 
of  it,  unpopularity  will  be  as  effective  in  procuring 
renown  as  popularity  and  prove  more  gratifying ! 
Charles  Peguy  had  the  satisfaction  of  experiencing  this 
paradox. 

Peguy  was  the  modem  personification  of  the  crusader. 
Of  this  bellicose  Christian  it  has  been  said  :  "  He  puts 
holy  water  in  his  petrol."  The  result  is  something 
chaotic,  contradictory,  picturesque,  restless  and  intense 
in  his  practical  life,  but  entirely  favourable  to  his  art. 
The  echo  of  Charles  P^guy's  propaganda  was  strictly 
local  and  temporary,  his  poetry  alone  will  have  a  hold 
beyond  his  time  and  country.  However,  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  poet  from  the  pamphleteer,  for  every 
line  of  his  work  is  steeped  in  his  opinions,  enthusiasms, 
censures  and  "  humanitarian,  idealistic,  Christianity- 
impregnated  socialism." 

There  was  a  time  when  he  associated  his  ideas  to 
those  of  different  sects  and  parties,  but  successive 
disillusions  led  to  the  inevitable  and  nobler  isolation. 
Peguy  .soon  learnt  that  egotisms  were  not  less  violent 
among  the  revolutionaries  than  among  the  capitalists, 
and  that  some  of  the  citizens  by  whose  side  he  had 
struggled  were  no  more  "  souls  " — those  "  souls  "  who 
were  to  form  his  "  city  harmonious  " — than  the  most 
rapacious  financiers.  He  respected  above  all  what  the 
average  Socialist  seems  to  respect  least,  namely,  labour, 
and  abhorred  above  all  the  deliberate  bungler  {saboteur} : 

iU'e  htkva  known  U>«  honourfcblenoBg  at  work  exAotly  nmiiftr  to- 


that  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  govemerfthe  hand  and  the  heart, 
wrote  the  son  of  the  widow  who  earned  the  family  bread  by  mending 
the  cane  chairs  in  the  (^athedral  of  Orleans  (where  P^guy  was  bom 
in  the  year  1873).  "  We  have  known  this  care  carried  out  to  per- 
fection, equal  in  its  entirety,  equal  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  .  .  . 
In  my  childhood  I  saw  cane-chairs  mended  in  exactly  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  lore  as  moved  the  same  people  when  they 
carved  their  cathedrals.  What  is  left  of  all  this  to-day  ?  How  is 
It  that  the  most  laborious  people  in  the  world,  the  only  one  perhaps 
who  loved  work  for  the  sake  of  work,  for  the  sake  of  working,  has 
heen  turned  into  a  people  of  deliberate  bunglers ;  by  what  means 
n«8  it  been  turned  into  this  people  who  when  in  the  workshop  will 
exercise  its  whole  pains  not  to  do  a  stroke  ?  " 

Peguy,  recalls  M.  Seippel,  hard  worker  of  old  France 
as  he  was,  shunned  no  tasks,  whatever  they  were.  He 
would  sweep  his  little  shop  opposite  the  Sorbonne 
(against  whose  big-bodies  he  so  often  directed  his 
campaigns),  and  even  the  pavement  in  front  of  his 
shop.  He  would  rise  before  dawn,  leave  his  little 
oountry  cottage  and  take  the  first  train  into  town.  He 
brought  their  proofs  to  his  contributors  himself,  some- 
times knocking  at  their  doors  before  they  were  awake, 
Mid  would  then  take  them  to  the  printers  at  Suresnes. 
He  was  nattu-ally  asoetio,  like  unto  those  medisaval 
monks  whose  vows  of  poverty  gave  them  the  right  to 
speak  the  truth  to  their  contemporaries. 

P^guy  seems  to  have  thought  that  reform  is  only 
P<»8ible  through  a  return  to  origrins.  "  The  beginning 
M  a  movement]  is  mystic,  it  renders  the  idea  in  its 
wanty  and  purity,  then  follow  politios  which  appro- 


priate, corrupt  and  destroy  it."  He  applied  this  theory 
both  to  Republicanism  and  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
His  discovery  encouraged  hip  conversion,  which  took 
place  towards  his  fortieth  year  (after  his  disillusions  !). 
It  was  the  corollary  to  a  natural  tendency,  for  P6guy's 
work  was  an  expression  of  the  primitive  in  spirit  and 
the  archaic  in  form.  But  he  was  not  in  the  slightest 
sense  a  pilferer  of  the  past.  He  confessed  to  being  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  was  as  honest  and  original  as 
the  probity  and  genius  of  that  age  exacted  from  its 
craftsmen.  Politically  and  artistically  he  was  a  franc- 
tireur.  His  Catholicism  was  of  a  rebellious  character 
and  excluded  him  from  the  nationalist  body  whose 
adherents  comprise  many  who  admit  to  incredulity  in 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  while  officially  supporting  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  hierarchy  and  discipline  they  desire 
to  see  restored  in  their  country. 

M.  Seippel  ends  his  admirable  study  with  the  circum- 
stances of  P6guy'8  death,  the  logical  conclusion  of  his 
part  in  that  life  which  "  is  always  a  battle,  where  there 
is  always  a  crusade,"  as  P6guy  makes  God  say,  a  death 
according  to  his  own  ideal  as  expressed  in  his  poem 
"  Eve  "— 

Happy  (hose  who  have  died  for  a  plot  of  earth. 

Happy  those  who  have  died  in  great  battles 
Fallen  on  the  ground  with  face  turned  to  God.  .  .  . 
Happy  those  who  have  died  for  home  and  hearth 
And  the  poor  honour  of  the  father's  house.  .  .  . 
Happy  thos«  who  have  died, — they  have  returned 
To  the  earth  and  the  clay. 
Happy  those  who  have  died  in  a  just  war. 
Happy  the  ripe  ears,  the  harvested  com. 

— on  September  5,  1914,  in  that  famous  battle  of  the 
Mame  in  which  the  men  of  France  summoned  all  and 
just  those  national  qualities  of  which  P6guy  himself 
was  at  once  the  portrayer  and  the  portrait. 


It  is  strange  to  see  M.  Henri  Albert,  the  translator  of 
Nietzsche's  complete  works,  give  the  popular  and 
erroneous  rendering  of  the  German  word  "  ehrenvoU  " 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Mercure,  and  which  mis- 
construction has  led  the  world  to  imagine  that  Germany 
was  aspiring  to  a  merely  "  honourable  "  peace,  instead, 
of  the  "peace  full  of  honour"  to  which  it  considers 
itself  entitled  in  reality. 


M.  Jacques  Copeau  has  translated,  and  published 
with  the  NouveUe  Revue  Frarifaise,  Mr.  Glutton- Brock's 
observations  on  the  war. 


M.  Charles  Grolleau,  whose  poetry  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  England  in  these  pages,  has  on  several 
occasions  been  the  medium  of  English  literature  in 
France.  His  translation  of  Blake's  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  necessarily  figures  among  literary  tours  de  force 
and  curiosities,  and  Oscar  Wilde  has  found  in  him  his 
most  sensitive  interpreter,  one  of  the  few  who  is  not  an 
Iscariot !  For  M.  Grolleau  belongs  to  that  group  of 
French  erudites  in  English  letters  comprising  M.  Augustin 
Filon,  M.  Joseph  Aynard,  M.  Theodore  de  Wyzewa, 
M.  Edmond  Pilon,  M.  Henry  Davray,  M.  Jacques 
Copeau,  &c.,  and  among  whom  the  recent  death  of 
M.  Robert  d'Humi^res  has  brought  about  a  most 
regrettable  fissure. 

M.  Grolleau  is  not  introduced  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  any  form  of  secessionistio  departure,  but  as  a 
poet  of  culture  and  spirituality.  The  immaterialism  of 
his  conceptions  is  such  as  often  to  escape  the  mental 
grasp  of  the  reader,  who  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
strain  the  spheres  in  which  his  mind  more  usually 
evolves  to  reach  within  touch  of  the  distant  and 
unworldly  domain  of  M.  GroUeau's  thought-vision.  One 
often  feels  he  leaves  one  far  behind  him.  Like  the  late 
Charles  P6guy  and  Andr^  Lafon,  Charles  Grolleau  is  a 
fervent  Roman  Catholic.  As  was  the  first  of  these  he 
is  a  convert  ;  unlike  the  second,  rare  poet  though  he 
was,  he  is  also  a  mystic.  Andr^  Lafon  was  a  worshipper 
after  the   order  of   Francis   Jammes.    M.    GroUeau's 
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religion  is  more  intellectual  and  transcends  beyond  the 
limited  perpetual  adoration  of  creation.  His  poems 
veil  rather  than  defin?  revelations  of  the  most  intimate 
character  and  of  -whose  abstractions  verbal  expression 
can  generally  offer  but  the  Enigma,  and  seldom  the  key. 
Perceiving  and  creating — and  are  not  perceptions 
and  creations  if  not  identical  allied  ? — an  independent 
sphere  as  this  poet  does  he  is,  therefore,  an  independent 
in  the  most  essential  and  elevated  sense.  By  his  side 
how  small  appear  those  who  attain  freedom  merely 
through  revolt  instead  of  initiation  and  how  these  may 
envy  him  the  unison  he  naturally  achieves  between 
forms  so  strict  and  inspirations  so  vast  and  intangible. 
To  attempt  to  give  it  further,  that  is  second-hand, 
precision  might  amount  to  the  profanation  by  an 
indiscreet  and  irreverent  trespasser  of  a  secret  chapel. 

MUBIEL   ClOLKOWSKA. 


FRENCH   POEMS 

Thk  following  poenu  have  been  taken  by  permission  of 
the  author  bomL'Eneeru  et  la  Myrrhe,  by  Charles  GroUeau 
(E.  Lethielleux,  Paris,  1909) ; 

SILENCE 

PotTB  me  donner  k  Vous  quels  mots  sauraient  Voils 

plaire  ? 
Us  se  derobent  tou'3  ou  demeurent  obscurs, 
Timides  et  transis,  helas  !  encore  impurs 
D'avoir  fr61e  jadis  les  baisers  de  la  terre. 

Nul  ne  pourrait  enclore  ainsi  qu'un  rehquaire 
Mon  amour,  6  Seigneur  !  si  fragile  pourtant, 
Et  j'ai  vu  le  plus  doux  meme  et  le  plus  chantant, 
lie  plus  profond  mourir  devant  votre  Mystere. 

C'est  pourquoi  me  voici,  tres  pauvre,  devant  Vous, 

Balbutiant  encore  et  cependant  jaloux, 

O  Verbe  !  d'etre  un  peu  I'humble  6cho  de  Vous-meme.  .  . 

Et  je  sens  dans  mon  coeur  monter  comme  la  mer, 
Plus  tendre  et  plus  puissant  que  les  mots  de  la  Chair, 
Un  silence  divin  qui  prie  et  qui  Vous  aime. 


QUIETUDE 
0  OOUBTS  moments  d'oubli,  16g^res  matinees  ! 

On  descend  au  jardin  ou  des  roses  sont  nees, 
Rire  de  I'aube  apres  I'angoisse  de  la  nuit. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  RUSSIAN 
FICTION 


II  semble,  tant  est  vague  et  p^n^trant  le  bruit 
De  ce  chaste  r^veil  du  monde  qu'on  derange 
La  besogne  invisible  et  f6erique  d'un  Ange 
Dont  la  main  de  lumi^re  ouvrait  caUnement 
Les  feuilles  et  les  fleurs,  et  Ton  va,  lentement, 
Timide,  heureux,  naif,  I'ame  presque  pareLlle 
A  ce  jardin  paisible  et  doux  qui  se  reveille. 

La  brume  plane  encore  et  cache  I'horizon. 

C'«st  I'heure  exqjiise  oh,  I'aile  ouverte,  I'oraison 
Cherche,  abeille  du  Ciel,  quelle  fleur  de  mystere 
S'ouvre  pour  son  desir  au  mystique  parterre. 
C'est  I'enfance  du  jour,  et  sa  neuve  beaut6 
S'ofire,  vivant  miroir,  k  son  Dieu  reflate  : 
Et,  calme,  et  s'embaumant  de  tout  ce  qu'elle  admire, 
La  pridie  sur  notre  bouche  est  im  sourire. 

O  minutes  d' amour,  pourquoi  vous  envoler  ? 
H^las  !  quand  ils  sont  purs,  nos  rSves  sont  ail^, 
Nous  voyons  leur  reflet  dans  xme  ombre  incertaine, 
Mais  leur  troupe  joyeuse  est  d^ja  tr^s  lointaine 
Quand  nous  tendons  les  mains  pour  les  garder  tm  pen 
Et  leur  geste  d'accueil  est  un  geste  d'lKlieu. 

Cbamlxs  QaoixiAu. 


By  M.  Montagu-Nathan 
II 

EBE  the  first  instalment  of  this  article  (voioinii  & 
complaint  that  ante- War  translations  of  Russian 
classics  had  been  grievously  neglected)  was  in  print 
there  appeared,  in  a  weekly  Review,  two  letters  whose 
substance  constitutes  a  timely  endorsement  of  the  said 
jeremiad.  Both  were  from  publishers,  and  both  con- 
cerned Goncharof .  The  first  publisher  (bless  him !) 
protested  that  Goncharof 's  work  is  not,  as  had  been  held 
entirely  unknown  in  England,  and  expressed  a  pained 
surprise  that  the  introduction  of  this  author  some 
twenty-one  years  ago,  to  English  readers,  by  Mrs.  Garnett 
Mr.  Gosse  and  himself,*  should  have  done  so  little  to 
popularise  the  work  of  the  great  Russian.  The  second 
correspondent  announced  a  translation  of  "  Oblomof," 
but  ignored  (either  in  the  English  or  French  sense  of  that 
word)  the  existence  of  any  other  translation  of  this 
author. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a  demonstration  of  the 
diflSculty  of  eliciting  information  as  to  what  translations 
do  exist.  The  writer  of  this  article  learns  from  the  pages 
of  another  Review  that  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Physician  " 
by  Vikenty  Smidovich  (Veressayef ),  a  work  that  should 
appeal  to  respecters  of  Stockmann  and  admirers  of 
"  Luney "  Schutzmacher,  is,  or  has  been  obtainable 
in  English,  and  is  able  to  return  the  compliment  by 
correcting  the  impression  that  Lyeskof  is  "  entirely  un- 
translated "  (three  of  his  tales,  including  the  famous 
"  Sealed  Angel,"  having  been  done  by  Beatrix  L. 
Tollemache),  and  by  recalling  that  Mrs.  Voynich  long 
enough  ago  laid  the  monoglot  under  an  obligation  to  her 
with  three  stories  by  Saltikof ,  one  of  them,  the  appendix 
to  his  "  Pompadours  and  Pompadouresses." 

There  is  little  need,  however,  for  commentators  to 
exhume  these  pioneer  efforts.  The  publishers  are 
rapidly  resurrecting  them  and  re-issuing  them  as  novel- 
ties, endeavouring  on  occasion  to  justify  the  term  by 
means  of  a  parvenu  preface. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  need  for  counsel  as  to  the 
future.  In  undertaking  a  generous  issue  of  contem- 
porary Russian  literature  in  an  English  dress,  the  pub- 
lishers are  assuming  a  rdle  which  involves  certain 
responsibiUties.  It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  create  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the 
Russian  Intellectual.  If,  therefore,  the  publishers  are 
inclined  to  avoid  tte  labour  of  aacertainingfor  themselves 
what  is  and  what  is  not  the  sort  of  literature  calculated 
to  improve  the  present  slender  intellectual  reciprocity 
between  Briton  and  Slav,  let  them  merely  peruse  the 
list  of  German  translations,  published  with  a  view  to 
satisfying  that  section  of  young  Prussia  which  may 
be  conveniently  classed  as  the  "  Keen-on- Wedekind 
set. 

One  understands  that  the  Russian  vogue  for  the  worst 
kind  of  decadent  fiction  has  passed  away,  that  the  porno- 
graphic orgy  which  succeeded  the  twentieth-century 
Time  of  Troubles  is  but  an  unpleasant  memory.  One 
concludes  at  any  rate,  that  the  approaching  Hun, 
prophetically  invoked  by  Valery  Briussof,  will  wage 
destruction,  for  once  in  a  way,  where  destruction  would 
really  be  a  boon.  Far  from  triumphant.  Ham  will  soon 
be  vanquished.  . 

To  a  wise  publisher,  solicitous  forthe  progress  of  Aug'"" 
Russian  relations,  a  word  should  suffice.  If  only  tne 
Sanin  of  Turgenef  had  remained  the  sole  representative 
of  that  particular  ilk  !  Let  the  pubUsher  exercise  dis- 
cretion in  his  selection  from  Kuprin  ;  let  him  remember 
that  Sayitsef  should  be  accorded  a  P>*f^'*"'f  ."jZ 
Kamensky,  who  requires  cautious  handling,  '^'jlv 
allow  the  vemaculous  Kouzmin  to  languish,  *'*''*'''•, 

There  is  scope  enough  in  the  field  of  the  classics  to  K^eK 
translators   busy    for   a   generation.     Considermg 
•  A  Common  Story.    London :  WiUtom  Heineroann. 


attention  that  has  been  given  to  Dostoievsky  and 
Turgentf,  not  to  mention  Tolstoi,  the  comparative 
neglect  of  Gogol  amounts  to  a  phenomenon. 

Like  Griboiedof,  his  precursor,  whose  immortal  comedy 
'•  The  Misfortune  of  being  too  Clever  "  was  issued  last 
year  by  Mr.  Nutt,  he  is  represented  in  translation  by  his 
dramatic  masterpiece,  "  The  Inspectoi^General."  But 
why  has  the  British  translator  held  aloof  from  the 
■  Evenings  on  a  Farm  near  Dikanka,"  and  why  have  we 
been  made  to  wait  so  long  for  "  Mirgorod  ?  "  The 
Londoner,  instead  of  puzzling  out  the  plot  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakof's  "  A  Night  in  May,"  might,  in  happier  circum- 
stances, have  been  so  familiar  with  Gogol's  story  that 
the  •'  cuts,"  administered  by  our  operatic  caterers  to 
every  work,  long  or  short,  would  have  exasperated,  but 
would  have  failed  to  mystify  him.  The  concerl^goer  is 
pleased  with  Moussorgsky's  very  popular  "  Gopak," 
but  he  ought  to  have  been  in  a  position  to  hail  it  as  a 
welcome  splash  of  local  colour,  the  one  thing  lacking 
in  Roudy  Panko's  vivid  description  of  a  summer's  day  in 
Little  Russia.  Why  were  the  "Arabesques"  passed 
over,  and  that  incomparable  item  of  nasal  lore,  "  the 
Wandering  Nose  ?  "  A  public  worthy  of  a  translation  of 
Maupassant's  "  Necklace  "  might  surely  have  been  given 
"  The  Great-Coat  "  of  Gogol  ! 

Again,  there  is  Ostrovsky.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review 
of  July  1868,  "  The  Storm  "  is  mentioned  as  the  most 
powerful  of  all  his  plays.  It  has  been  translated  by  the 
untiring  Mrs.  Garnett,  but  in  a  prefatorial  note  Mr.  Gosse 
fears  that  '  the  people  who  like  "  farcical  comedy  '  and 
social  melodrama,  and  '  musical  sketches '  will  find 
Th  Stprm  '  deep,  forbidding,  and  gloomy."  Has 
"  The  Storm  "  ever  been  staged  in  London  ?  Seemingly, 
the  managers  were  frightened  by  Mr.  Gosse's  forebodings'. 
Why.  oh  why,  Mr.  Gosse,  did  you  not  say  that  "  The 
Storm  "  is  the  Epic  of  the  Mothei>in-law  ?  The  proto- 
type of  the  young  person  in  "  Press-Cuttings,"  who 
approached  a  Poet-Laureate — defenceless  at  a  garden- 
party— with  the  invitation,  "  Write  me  a  sketch,  old 
dear, '  might  then  have  persuaded  her  entourage  that 
Ostrovsky,  like  Shakespeare,  deserved  to  be  encouraged. 
But  the  author,  whose  studies  of  Moscow  merchant 
society  might  have  been  expected  to  appeal  to  a  nation 
of  shop-keepers,  remains  unknown,  and,  with  this  one 
exception,  untranslated. 

That  there  should  exist  a  quite  ample  supply  of  trans- 
lations of  such  fiction  as  that  of  Dmitri  Merejkovsky 
18  in  the  circumstances  rather  puzzling.  Mr.  Baring's 
description  of  this  versatile  and  erudite  litterateur  as  the 
equivalent  of  our  Pater,  warrants  our  regarding  this  row 
of  volumes  as  indeed  a  windfall.  By  virtue  of  these, 
Messrs.  Constable  have  earned  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
-  of  pioneer-publishers,  and,  into  the  bargain,  a  medal  for 
valour.  Aided  by  Mr  Herbert  Trench,  they  have  given 
08  the  great  Trilogy  "  The  Fore-runner,"  "  The  Death 
M  the  Gods,"  and  "  Peter  and  Alexis."  To  the  same 
tinn  we  owe  "  Tolstoi  as  Man  and  Artist,"  and  the 
""'■fParative  study  of  this  author  and  that  of  "  Crime 
and  Punishment."  The  essay  on  "  The  Decadence  of 
Modem  Literature,"  and  those  on  Pushkin,  Gogol  and 
Aorolenko  would  be  of  greater  service  just  now,  one 
winks,  than  the  fourth  volume  of  what  one  may  call 
Merejkovsky's  "  Emperor  and  Galilean  Series,"  namely, 
Alexander  I."  In  the  promised  "  Russian  Library/' 
Wider  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Graham,  we  shall  hope  to  see 
epicureanism  deferred  for  a  time,  and  pessimism,  too. 
}^  Russe,"  says  a  biographer,  "  n'aa  pas  de  plus  vif 
Piaisir  que  de  se  moquer  de  lut-m6me."  We  have  heard 
»r  too  little  of  this  Russian  ] 
I  us  only  his  tears. 
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1  Laugh.   The  translators  have 


Peasant   Pottery  Shop 

41  Devonshire  Street,  Theobalds  Road,  W.C. 

(Qme  to  Sonlhampton  Row) 

Interesting  Britiak    and    Continental 

Peaaant  Pottery  on  sale         : 

Brightly  coloured    plaited   felt  Rugs 


POEMS  AND  FRAGMENTS  OF 
SAPPHO 

Translated  by  Edwabd  Stoebb 

Sapfho  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  about  612  B.C.  Her 
name  in  her  own  language  is  "  Psappha."  She  was  a  contemporary 
of  Alkaio»  and  Stesiohoros.  At  some  period  of  her  life  she  was 
exiled  from  Lesbos.  An  inscription  in  the  Parian  Chroniole  says: 
"  When  Aristokles  reigned  over  the  Athenians  Sappho  fled  from 
Mitylene  and  sailed  to  Sicily." 

But  it  is  through  her  own  poems  that  we  see  most  clearly  into  the 
beauty  and  tragedy  of  her  life.  She  is  there  revealed  to  us  as  a 
woman  of  ardent  nature,  noble,  delicate-minded,  and  fond  of  pleasure. 
That  her  poems  were  chiefly  love-poems,  and  love-poems  written 
to  women,  is  clear  even  from  the  mutilated  fragments  which  remain. 
Any  other  expUnation  destroys  at  once  their  art  and  their  reality. 
Yet  sedulous  hypocrites  are  to  be  found  to-day  who  will  wilfully 
mistranslate  and  misconstrue  in  order  to  envelope  the  manners  of 
antiquity  in  a  retrospective  and  most  absurd  respectability. 

The  grammarians  of  the  old  world  say  there  were  nine  books  of 
Sappho's  poems.  In  addition  to  the  fragments  given  here  there  are 
extant  about  another  hundred  very  short  fragments,  sometimes  of 
one  or  two  words  only,  and  the  "  Song  of  the  Nereids."  The  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject  is  vast.  In  English  Dr.  Wharton's  Sappho  is 
the  best  modem  work.  There  are  also  excellent  modern  versions 
and  exegeses  in  French,  German,  and  Italian.. 

LOVE  POEMS  AND  FRAGMENTS 


The  Ode  to  Aphbodite 

RICHLY-THRONED  goddess,  O  deathless  Aphrodit*;, 
Daughter  of  Zeus,  subtle  and  sacred  one. 
Bear  not  my  spirit  down  with  too  much  suffering, 
But  rather  come  to  me  as  sometimes  you  have  come, 
When  my  far  prayer  has  reached  your  divine  presence, 
And  you  have  left  for  me  your  father's  golden  house, 
Drawn  in  your  chariot  shimmering  like  the  dawn  ; 
Your  fair  fleet  sparrows  to  herald  you,  whose  wings, 
Luminous  still  with  the  glory  of  heaven,  have  flashed 
Radiance  over  earth.     Then  you  have  asked  me, 
How  fared  my  eager  heart  and  all  its  strong  hopes  : 
"  What  would  you  do  with  love  or  have  love  do  with 

you  ? 
Sappho,  who  treats  you  cruelly  ?     She  who  avoids  you 
Soon  with  desire  shall  bum,  your  gifts  requiting 
Many  times,  yours  to  be  whether  she  will  or  not." 

GoddesSj  come  once  again,  free  me  from  longing. 

Crown  me  with  victory.     O  be  my  own  ally. 


n 

To  Atthis 

Atthis  has  not  come  back  to  me  ;  truly  I  long  to  die. 
Many  tears  she  wept  at  our  parting,  saying  : 
"  Sappho,  how  sad  is  our  fate.     I  leave  you  unwillingly." 
To  her  I  answered  :   "  Go  on  your  way  happily  and 
Do  not  forget  me,  for  you  know  how  I  love  you. 
But  if  you  should  forget,  then  I  will  remind  you 
How  fair  and  good  were  the  things  we  shared  together. 
How  by  my  side  you  wove  many  aarlands  of  violets  and 
Sweet-smelling  roses,  and  made  of  all  kinds  of  flowers 
Delicate  necklaces,  how  many  a  flask  of  the  finest  myrrh 
Such  as  a  king  might  use  you  poured  on  your  body. 
How  then  reclining  you  sipped  the  sweet  diinka  of  your 
choice." 

m 

Attbis  at  Sabois 

Atthis,  whom  we  both  love,  Mnasidika,  dwells 

Far  away  in  Sardis,  but  she  often  turns 

Hither  her  thoughts  to  us  and  to  that  beautiful  life 

We  lived  together  when  she  looked  on  you 

As  on  some  far-famed  goddess  and 

Delighted  in  yonr  songs  especially. 


*! 


IM 


THE  EGOIST 


October  1,  1915 


October  1,  1916 


THE  EGOIST 
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But  now  among  the  Lydian  women  she 
Shines  as  sometimes  the  rosy-fingered  moon 
Shines  after  dark  above  the  stars  and  pours 
Over  salt  sea  and  mjrriad-flowered  earth  her  light, 
While  the  fair  dew  is  shed  upon  the  roses  and 
Delicate  anthrisks  and  the  blossoming  melilote. 

■;  t 

How  many  restless  thoughts  recall  to  me 

The  sterile  Atthis  and  I  long  for  the  slender  one. 

Sadness  devours  my  soul.     From  far  there  comes  to  us 

The  sound  of  her  sharp  cry,  and  it  is  not 

Unheard,  for  night  the  many-eared  carries  it 

To  us  across  the  sea  that  flows  between. 

TV 

The  moon  has  set  and  the  Pleiades 
Have  gone. 

It  is  midnight ;  the  hours  pass  ;  and  I 
Sleep  alone. 

V 
The  Cups  of  Gold 
Come,  O  Kyprian  goddess,  come  with 
Delicate  rare  fingers,  mix  the 
Radiant  nectar  in  the  cups  of 
Gold. 

VI 

._  To  Anactoria 

(According  to  tradition) 
He  seems  like  a  god  to  me  the  man  who  is  near  you, 
Listening  to  your  sweet  voice  and  exquisite  laughter 
That  makes  my  heart  so  wildly  beat  in  my  breast. 
If  I  but  see  you  for  a  moment,  then  all  my  words 
I^ave  me,  my  tongue  is  broken  and  a  sudden  fire 
Creeps  through  my  blood.     No  longer  can  I  see. 
My  ears  are  full  of  noise.     In  all  my  body  I 
Shudder  and  sweat.     I  am  pale  as  the  sun-scorched 
Grass.     In  my  fury  I  seem  like  a  dead  woman. 
But  I  would  dare  .  .  . 

vn  , 

The  Mabsh  Lily 

"  Sappho,  if  yon  are  content  to  remain  there  no  more 

will! 
Love  you.     O  rise  and  shine  out  upon  us.     Set  free 
Your  glorious  strength  from  your  bed,  and  then,  casting 

ofi 
Your  Chian  robe,  wash  yourself  like  the  marsh  lily  by 
The  bank  of  the  river.     And  Kleis  will  hand  to  you 
From  your  press  a  saffron  robe  and  a  peplum  of  purple." 


nn — 

So  you  hate  me  now,  Atthis,  and 
Turn  towards  Andromeda. 

IX 

I  know  that  never  again  will 
Look  upon  the  sunlight 
So  wise  a  maid  as  you. 


Who  is  this  country  girl  with 
Clumsy  ankles  and  rough  dresses  that 
Draws  you  towards  her  ? 


Never  was  prouder 
Maid  than  Erinna. 


XI 


XII 


Love  shakes  my  soul. 

So  do  the  oak-trees  on  the  mountain 

Shake  in  the  wind. 


Unless  it  be  you  love 
Another  than  me. 


XIII 


XIV 


XV 

In  Sicily  (?) 
I  loved  you  once,  Atthis,  long  ago. 

'■'"'..    '     \:    ■■:  ^VI 

Two  Fbiends 
Lato  and  Niobe  were  the  tenderest  friends. 


.  r  ;\  xvn 

CotlNSEL 

If  yon  would  stay  with  us,  then  choose  a  younger  love 
A  youth  like  yours  is  not  for  the  old. 

XVIII 
Sleep  in  the  bosom  of  '' 

Your  tender  friend. 

XIX 
I  am  full  of  longing  and  desire. 


OTHER  POEMS  AND  FRAGMENTS 
I 
Inscbjption 
Here  is  "the  dust  of  Timias,  who  never  saw 
Her  wedding  morning.     Unto  Persephone's 
Dim  couch  was  Timias  borne.     All  her  companions 
Cut  with  new-sharpened  knives 
Their  hair  for  Timias'  sake. 

II 
By  the  Sbashobe 
By  Pelagon's  tomb  Meniskos,  his  father,  laid 
His  oars  and  net  to  show  us  how  he  died. 

in 


Death  is  evil  because 
H  it  were  good,  the  goda 
Also  would  die. 

IT 

PUBPLB   EaBTH 

As  the  shepherd's  naked  feet  trample  the  hyacinths 
Upon  the  mountain-side  until  they  stain  the  earth. 

V  .-  .i> 

Sleep 
Through  apple  boughs  the  sighing  winds  go  softly  and 
From  the  tremulous  leaves  sleep  seems  to  drip. 


VI 


0  my  youth,  my  youth,  who  has  you  now  ? 

1  shall  never  know  you  again. 


Sweeter  than  the  paktis,  more 
Golden  than  gold. 

vn 

The  Kbetan  Dancers 
The  Kretan  women  dancing  with  delicate  feet  before 
The  aJtar  scatter  the  exquisite  bloom  of  the  grass. 

vin 

He  who  is  beautiful  is  good  and  soon 
He  who  is  good  will  be  beautiful. 

IX 
Kleis 
I  have  a  lovely  child,  like  a  flower  of  gold,  Kleifl, 
Whom  I  would  not  sell  for  the  wealth  of  all  Lydia. 


As  the  apple  ripening  on  the  bough,  the  fiuiihermost 
Bough  ot  all  the  tree,  is  never  noticed  by  the  gatherers^ 
Or,  being  out  of  reach,  is  never  plucked  at  all. 

XI 

The  Stars  of  Night 
The  stars  of  night  gathered  round  the  moon  will  ▼«! 

their  bright  ..t 

Faces  when  she  grows  full  and  lights  everything  wim 

silver. 


xn 

The  Adonu. 

0  Kytherea,  delicate  Adonis  dies.  . '    :    • '.     i^ 

0  what  to  do  now  that  Adonis  dies.        "    '    •> 
Beat  your  breasts,  you  maids. 
And  rend  your  garments. 

xm      " 

The  Vision  op  Hbbmbs     ^ 

.  ,  .  said  Gongyla  : 

"What  will  you  tell  your  slaves?"   "Foremost,"  I 

answered, 
"  That  Hermes  appeared  to  me.     Looking  upon  him, 
'Master,'  I  said,  '  I  am  broken  and  by  the 
Goddess  no  longer  take  any  delight  in 
My  riches.    I  long  to  die.     Gladly  I'd  take  my  place 
In  the  far  dewy  field  where  once  long  ago  you 
Brought  Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus.'  "... 

XTV 

Night 
Night,  you  who  gather  in  your  lovely  lap 
The  things  the  shining  dawn  flung  far  and  wide. 
The  ewe-lamb  you  bring  back,  the  straying  goat, 
The  child  you  lead  unto  its  mother's  side. 

XV 

Leda 
They  say  that  long  tigo  Leda 
Found  near  the  irises 
A  hidden  egg. 


Divine  shell. 
Your  song. 


XVI 
Invocation 


xvn 

To  a  Poetess 

0  Dika,  dress  your  soft  hair  and  weave  garlands  of 
fennel  for  your  throat.  For  the  Muses  love  her  who 
gives  grace  to  her  beauty,  and  turn  from  the  careless 

maid. 

xvm 

The  Nightingale 
Spring's  messenger,  the  sweet^voiced  nightingale. 

XIX 

Hesperus 
Fairest  of  all  the  stars. 

XX 

A  River 
Gold  pulse  flowering  on  the  banks. 

XXI 

Repose 
Hay  my  limbs  upon  a  delicate  couch. 

xxn 

1  am  well  dowered  by  the  violet- weaving  Muses. 

CUBIMPRESSIONISM  AND  AFTER 
By  Huntly  Carter 

THE  subject  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Eddy's  book,  "Cubists 
and  Post-Impressionism  "  (Grant  Richards,  20a.), 
18  so  full  of  matter  that  I  find  a  column  short 
enough  for  the  barest  examination  of  the  facts.  The 
general  theme  is,  all  significant  painters  ai«  impres- 
8110  '^^^  ^™®  *^  oubimpressionists.  The  title 
^gests  an  ordered  development  of  the  theories  and 
^nces  of  cubists  and  post-impressionists.  This  we 
tiTti  t  ^^*'  ^^**  ^®  8®*  is  a  very  large  number  of 
"raots  with  comments  thereon.  The  author  i^fere, 
""mewhere,  to  his  book  as  "  an  offhand  comment  upon 
"OM 18  now  going  on  in  the  world  of  art."     The  extracts 


are  mostly  taken  from  the  verbal  and  written  utterances 
of  leading  extremists  in  painting.  They  are  classified 
into  Pre-  and  Post-Impressionist,  Fauvre,  Cubist, 
Futurist,  and  other  groups,  for  the  purpose  .')§  Such 
painters,  it  seems,  have  the  bad  habit  of  chattering 
about  definitions  and  theories.  They  ignore  the  fact 
that  these  things  are  all  very  well  in  their  place,  but 
attempts  by  painters  to  make  a  verbal  living  and 
reputation  out  of  them  are  wildly  ridiculous.  Especially 
when  the  painted  theories  of  a  certain  school  do  not 
agree  with  the  written  ones.  We  know,  as  Mr.  Eddy 
reminds  us,  that  the  Italian  Futurist  painters  believe 
that  all  the  realistic  details  within  a  given  area  should 
be  crammed  into  a  picture,  while  the  Futurist  poet 
believes  in  the  use  of  the  fewest  and  most  indispensable 
words  run  on  the  famous  non-stop  system.  Under  the 
circumstances  painters  should  be  seen  not  heard.  To 
the  critic  the  kind  of  partnership  embodied  in  Mr.  Eddy's 
book  is  like  enough  to  afford  irritation.  He  is  compelled 
to  disentangle  the  author's  definitions  and  theories  from 
the  painter's,  and  he  is  never  sure  that  he  is  making  a 
precise  and  correct  division.  Furthermore,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  real  difficulty  residing  in  Mr.  Eddy's 
statement  that : 

Every  department  of  human  activity  .  .  .  speedily  develops  its 
own  jargon  and  the  tendency  is  for  the  jargon  to  become  denser 
and  denser  and  so  more  and  more  obscure  its  subject. 

As  anyone  may  see  for  himself  in  the  following  explanation 
of  Ouchamp's  "  Nude  Descending  the  Stairs,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Eddy. 
"  If  you  paint  a  girl  coming  downstairs,  on  any  one  step  yon 
will  not  show  her  moving.  If  you  paint  a  girl  on  every  step,  like 
Bume- Jones  with  the  '  Golden  Stair,'  you  have  a  crowd  and  still  no 
movement.  But  if  you  get  the  forms  down  to  simplest  and  most 
essential,  just  swaying  shoulders  and  hip  and  knee,  bent  head  and 
springy  sole — and  then  show  them  on  every  step  and  between  all 
the  steps,  passing  and  always  passing  one  into  the  next,  you  give 
the  sense  of  movement." 

Which  is  one  way  of  making  a  mouthful  of  the  trifle 
(verbally  speaking)  that  the  painter  is  seeking  to  make 
an  abstraction  of  the  individualising  features  of  a 
movement  experienced  by  him  in  a  moment  of  time. 
In  this  trifle  resides  the  only  possible  theory  and  practice 
of  art.  The  painter  has  experienced  an  art-movement, 
he  has  assimilated  what  he  was  able  according  to  his 
motional  capacity,  and  in  turn  provided  that  which 
others  might  assimilate  according  to  their  motional 
capacity.  Or,  the  theory  and  practice  may  be  put  in 
the  words  of  the  Russian  painter  whom  Mr.  Eddy 
quotes  as  saying  that  he  likes  "  Kandinsky's  Improvisa- 
tions," because  in  them  the  painter  "  has  succeeded  in 
conveying  to  me  his  own  emotions."  One  can  believe 
it  on  tmning  to  the  charming  examples  of  Kandinsky's 
colour  and  design  included  with  the  twenty-three 
admirable^  colour  reproduetiens  in  this  beek.  Again,  — 
the  theory  and  practice  have  been  visited  by  the  Italian 
Futurists.  To  them,  "  all  that  is  within  the  vision, 
actual  or  imagined,  of  painter  or  scvdptor,  is  a  part  of 
the  picture  or  bust."  '  Otherwise,  a  sjmthesis  of  many 
realistic  details  seen  in  an  instant  of  time,  is  sought. 

Mr.  Eddy  comments  on  the  various  theories  with 
perfect  fairness,  and  naturally  ne  gets  in  a  word  for  his 
own  definitions.  "  Art,"  says  Mr.  Eddy,  "  is  delight  in 
thought  and  symbol,"  and  the  proper  method  of  art- 
production  is  "  first  to  see,  then  to  dream  and  then  on 
the  morrow  to  paint."  He  is  describing  Miller's  method 
and  adds,  "  this  is  the  method  of  all  the  very  great  art 
the  world  has  ever  known."  If  so,  then  there  has  not 
been  much  "  great  art "  about  since  C6zanne  spent 
laborious  years  digging  cube  roots,  "  spheres  and  cones 
and  cylinders  "  out  of  nature  instead  of  flashing  revela- 
tions out  of  himself.  And  one  may  reasonably  assume 
that  Van  Grogh's  attempt  to  melt  a  world  of  solids  like 
wax  in  the  fire  of  his  intensity  was  a  humbugging  affair. 

Mr.  Eddy  falls  a  victim  by  the  wayside  of  classifies^ 
tion.  Picasso  is  not  a  cubist,  but  an  essentialist. 
Gleizes  and  Metzinger  are  not  cubists,  but  fakers. 
Fergusson  is  not  a  fauvre,  but  a  rhythmist.  For  the 
rest,  Mr.  Eddy's  book  is  stimulating.  It  enables  the 
reader  to  grasp  some  of  the  eternal  qualities  of  art 
expressed  by  revolutionaries,  Cubimpressionist  and 
after. 
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UNE   FEMME   EST   UN  6TAT   DE 
NOTRE  AME 

Peace 

WHAT  is  her  life  like  ?      Christina's  life,   whom 
her   aunts   call    Christa,    and    who    has    eyes 
like   the   crucified  ?      What  is  her  life  like  ? 
-     Tell  me  ! 

First,  she  wakes  up,  pushes  back  her  light  brown  hair, 
goes  to  the  washstand  which  smells  of  scented  soap 
and  tooth-paste,  dips  her  charming  face  into  the  tepid 
water,  soaps  herself,  washes  the  soap  off  and  dries 
herself.     And  so  on. 

Then  breakfast.  A  trifle  weary,  she  sits  there  resting 
from  her  rest.  Forever  the  same  cups,  the  same 
embroidered  cloth,  the  same  smell  of  tea.  A  comfortable 
well-ordered,  smoothly  running  mechanism,  this  mominK 
life. 

Then  she  goes  here  and  there,  takes  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief, looks  at  it,  to  see  that  it  has  no  holes,  takes 
her  little  gold  watch  up  carefully,  opens  and  shuts 
boxes,  thmking,  "  What  beautiful  things  I  have  "... 
tidies  a  few  things,  puts  them  together  or  spreads  them 
out.  She  carries  her  beloved  flower-pots  outside, 
herself,  treatmg  them  as  though  they  were  little  children, 
handling  them  gently,  with  loving  care,  and  cutting  off 
a  faded  leaf —no  not  quite  faded,  but  still  a  trifle  dried 
up— It  will  no  longer  be  able  to  suck  up  water,  and  yet, 
it  takes  some  away  from  the  others.  She  then  blows 
into  the  dough  which  has  been  left  to  rise  and  looks 
at  It. 

All  in  order  she  thinks. 

So  the  morning  goes  by. 

Doors  are  perpetually  opening  and  shutting  and 
everything  looks  as  though  it  never  would  be  straight. 

But  all  at  once,  everything  is  bright  and  clean  and 
you  would  never  know  that  there  had  been  a  long  stuffy 
night.  "         •' 

The  flower-pots  are  again  standing  in  front  of  the 
plate-glass  window  and  look  as  though  there  had  been  a 
warm  summer  shower. 

Everything  breathes  out  freshness  and  health.  This 
mood  has  been  going  on  for  thousands  of  days.  Always 
this  healthy,  fresh  orderliness. 

What  time  is  it  ?  How  wiU  the  time  pass  till  midday  ' 
It  does  pass. 

Then  you  sit  in  your  place  and  take  the  cool  table- 
napkm. 

Lovingly  the  father  looks  at  his  little  daughter  It 
IS  like  a  rest  to  his  eyes,  from  a  life  which  weighs  on 


^ThTs  has  gone  on  for  thousands  of  days  It  is  like 
the  watermg  of  the  flowers  and  the  sunlight  in  the  room 
which  has  been  put  in  order. 

If  it  were  not  so  Christine ? 

But  it  is  !  it  is  !  And  as  certain  as  the  night  that 
follows  day. ' 

There  is  a  Uttle  talk— there  is  silence.  What  news 
is  there  ?  Somebody  has  been  here,  and  she  ha«  been 
to  see  some  one  else. 

Always  the  same  smell  in  the  dining-room  after  meals. 
The  father  drmks  his  coffee  and  you  can  see  that  he  is 
very  fond  of  his  little  daughter.  But  how  does  he  look 
at  her?  Does  he  yearn  after  her  ?  Is  she  like  Schubert's 
songs  to  him  ?  Does  he  become  a  different  being  and 
feel  himself  happy  ?  Is  there  perchance  a  sound  of 
tnanksgivmg  in  his  heart  ? 

By  no  means. 

His  attitude  is  like  this  :  "  May  you  only  keep  well 
and  happy  and  things  go  on  like  this  in  peace . " 

No  awakener,  no  solver  of  riddles  is  he  ! 

He  is  dumb,  weighty  life  itself. 

It  goes  on.    Does  not  stop  to  reflect.    It  goes  on 

Afternoon. 

The  afternoon  ptksses. 

The  flowers  bloom  white  and  green  in  the  window 

A  carriage  goes  by  and  thunders  in  the  distance. 

You  read  a  book.     Like  stars  are  the  works  of  the 


poets.     So  infinitely  far  from  us.     And  yet  thev  snarkU 

Your  mother  calls— your  sisters ^   r-  «b. 

A  brother  comes  in  like  a  storm  and  hurries  out  into 
the  unknown  life  that  men  lead,  leaving  behind  him  b 
the  smoke  of  his  cigarette,  something  of  the  freedom 
and  lightness  of  his  existence. 

Life  spins  itself  away.     You  let  it  spin. 

And  loving  hearts  around  you  see  to  the  necessities 
of  life. 

Evening.  ; 

Light  the  lamps. 

1 

When  evening  comes, 
And  quiet  the  world  and  quiet  the  heart 
And  from  the  clock  upon  the  wall 
You  hear  the  pendulum's  loud  swing 

That  in  the  daytime  made  no  sound :  !>'• 

When  once  again  the  sun  peeps  out 
His  gold  light  through  the  window  sends. 
Before  sleep  comes  again  at  night 
Once  more  do  all  things  live  and  laugh. 
Therein  lies  peace  for  a  man's  heart. 
When  evening  coipes." 

So  sing  the  poets,  who  are  so  infinitely  far  from  us— 
like  the  stars. 

Supper.  There .  is  talk — then  silence.  What  news 
is  there  ? 

"  Aunt  Mary  haa  been  here.  She  thinks  Christa 
IS  looking  fairly  well.  In  the  summer,  she  advises 
us " 

"  They  say  Goluchowsky  the  Minister  was  at  the 
theatre  yesterday.     Did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  No — what  a  pity.  It  would  have  interested  me. 
Especially  as  it  was  a  dull  audience." 

"  What  is  Gioluchowsky  Minister  of  ?  " 

"  Foreign  Affairs.  You  ought  to  have  known  that. 
What  are  you  thinking  about  ?     Novels  ?  " 

"  The  way  Christa  goes  on  with  those  flowers  of  hers  ! 
You  ought  to  marry  a  gardener,  Christa.  Flowers  at 
Christmas,  flowers  on  your  birthday.  And  all  white. 
Coloured  ones  are  much  more  beautiful.  I  grant  you 
that  in  the  air  of  a  room " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  air  of  a  room  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  What  do  I  mean  ?  Besides  aunt  Mary  said 
that  of  all  the  "  idees  fixes  "  of  the  mind,  looking  after 
flowers  was  the  most  practicable.  How  strangely  she 
expresses  herself  at  times  !  " 

"  Good-night,  father."  "  Sleep  well,  my  child." 
And  again  she  goes  to  the  washstand  which  smells  of 
soap  and  tooth-paste. 

Into  the  cool  bed  with  its  warm  coverings. 

Turn  out  the  lights  ! 

The  machinery  of  the  day  is  at  an  end. 


Hig  First  Visit 

He  walked  slowly  up  and  down  in  the  little  drawing- 
room  with  the  green  plants  and  the  silk  cushions. 

When  Christa  came  in,  he  waa  quite  calm,  even 
nonchalant.  As  though  he  were  in  possession  of  a  quit* 
short  but  quite  certain  happiness. 

"  You  are  there — ^you — you — ^you.  .  .  .  !  "  is  the 
greeting  of  his  heart.  But  now  it  is  a  question  of 
saying  something.  Monsieur,  of  making  a  little  con- 
versation. How  far  should  we  get  with  the  language 
of  the  heaxt  ? 

He  had  thought  it  out — a  whole  scene,  like  a  dramatist: 
"  I  sit  in  a  low  armchair.  She  leans  for  a  little  against 
the  window,  trips  up  and  down,  and  I  impress  on  my 
brain  each  of  her  charming  gentle  movements.  Then 
I  say,  '  This  has  been  the  moet  beautiful  hour  of  my 
life.'  She  doesn't  understand  this  at  all.  '  It  has  been 
very  pleaeant,'  thinks  she.  So  I  picture  the  ▼>«'*'" 
myself,  quite  simply.  What  should  hinder  it  from 
being  carried  out  like  this  ?  "  „. 

The  imaginary  story  was  enacted.  Of  course,  M* 
all  stories,  with  little  shades  and  variations.  Chrww 
was  wearing  a  brooch  representing  a  girl  under  a  la""*! 
tree,  a  bas-relief,  modelled  in  dull  grey  silver.  ^ 

"It  is  lik»  one  of  Oscar  Rothy's,  of  Paris,  «» 
the  man. 


"  I  am  very  fond  of  it.     Why  I  don't  know. 
"  What  kind  of  tree  is  that  ?  " 

"A  laurel  tree.  That  combination  of  the  tree  of 
tame  with  the  gentle  soul  of  a  woman.  ..." 

This  delicate  little  work  of  art  gave  him  the  impetus 
to  raise  himself  by  the  strong  beat  of  his  wings,  into  the 
realm  of  beauty. 

Christa  spread  out  her  fine  delicate  wings  and  flew 
with  him  at  a  respectful  distance. 
She  became  quite  rosy  with  flying. 
"  Where  is  he  carrying  me  off  to.  .  .  .  ?  "  thought 
she. 

Suddenly  he  let  himself  down  and  looked  into  her 
sweet  eyes. 

■  She  closed  her  delicate  wings  together  and  came  down 
again  to  earth,  saying,  "  But  now  you  must  go." 

"It  has  been  the  most  beautiful  hour  of  my  life," 
said  he  as  in  the  story.     "  It  has  been  very  pleasant," 
thinks  she,    'like  a  little  journey  into  tht 
Oscar  Bothy  in  Paris. 
I  wonder  if  the  brooch  is  really  by  him  ?  " 
The  young  man  slowly  leaves  the  little  drawing- 
room  with  the  green  plants  and  the  silk  cushions. 

''  My  brooch  is  a  little  work  of  art,"  says  Christa  in 
the  evening,  at  supper. 
■'  You  see  it  is  by  Rothy  of  Paris,"  says  her  father. 

"  Oh "  says  the  girl  and  feels  quite  embarrassed. 

As  though  he  were  standing  in  that  quiet  house  and 
announcing  "  Like  one  of  Rothy's  of  Paris  !  " 
His  Poem  (after  an  iUness  of  Christa's). 

THE  CONVALESCENT 

Poor  child,  how  much  she  has  suffered. 
Fain  would  she  live  and  knows  not  how. 
And  so  she  goes  on  living  away 
Quiet  and  healthy,  serene  and  gay. 

In  her  eyes  there  lurks  a  shadow  of  pain. 
Like  the  half-dried  tear  of  a  child  : 
She  smiles  like  one  who  recovers,  now 
And  fain  would  like,  but  she  knows  not  how. 

Une  Femme  est  un  etat  de  notre  dme 

whom  her 


like  ?     Christine's  life, 
What  is  her  life  like  ? 


What  is  her  life 
aunts  call  Christa  ? 

Tell  me. 

He  is  the  poet  of  her  silent  life.  She  is  what  there  is 
in  him.  How  Nature  goes  on  living  day  by  day,  till 
there  comes  one  and  says  :   "  This  is  what  you  are  !  " 

What  is  the  apple-tree  which  turns  pink  in  the  spring, 
il  no  poet  sings  :  "  There  stands  a  little  apple-tree 
in  blossom." 

What  is  it  after  all  ?  How  should  it  not  blossom  when 
the  spring-time  is  there  ? 

There  itr  stands,  brown  and  pink  and  goes  on  blbssom- 
ng.    What  is  it  without  its  singer  ? 

What  is  its  singer  without  it  ? 

It  gives  its  bloom.  And  the  poet  gives  in  sweet 
sound,  his  sensation  of  this  dumb  blossoming. 

In  like  manner,  the  woman  gives  her  dumb  being. 

And  he  gives  her  in  sweet  sound,  the  sensation  of  her 
anmbness. 

Oh  !  poor  and  speechless  woman.     What  art  thou  ? 

Thou  in  his  glance  alone  thy  life  shalt  see. 

Thou  art  that  thing  he  sings  of  thee. 

Should  he  not  sing,  then  oould'st  thou  never  be  I 

"Clood-night,  father." 

Sleep  well  my  child  !  " 
fhen  she  stands  in  front  of  the  broad  marble  wash- 
rw  "^J^"^  SBiella  of  soap  and  tooth-paste. 
^t  of  her  fair  brown  hair  she  makes  a  little  coil. 
And  quick— into  the  cool  bed  with  ita  warm  coverings, 
fom  out  the  lights  I 
iHe  machinery  of  the  day  is  at  an  end. 


THE  GHOSTS  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE 

By  John  Gould  Fletchek 

{Continued) 
OLD   NtTESBRY,   NOW  MY   BBDBOOM     .-. 

JN  the  tired  face  of  the  mirror 
There  is  a  blue  curtain  reflected. 
If  I  could  lift  the  reflection, 
Peer  a  little  beyond,  I  would  see  •  ■      '    ' 

1 A  boy  crying 

because  his  sister  is  ill  in  another  room 
id  he  has  no  one  to  play  with  : 
boy  listlessly  scattering  building  blocks, 
And  crying. 
Because  no  one  will  build  for  him  the  palace  of  Fairy 

Morgana. 
I  cannot  lift  the  curtain  : 
It  is  stiff  and  frozen. 

ATTIC 

Dust  hangs  clogged  so  thick 
The  air  has  a  dusty  taste  : 
Spider  threads  cling  to  my  face, 
From  the  broad  pine-beams. 
There  is  nothing  living  here, 
The  house  below  might  be  quite  empty. 
No  sound  comes  from  it. 
The  old  broken  trunks  and, boxes,    . 
Cracked  and  dusty  pictures, 
Legless  chairs  and  shattered  tables,  ^  _   , 

Seem  to  be  crying 
Softly  in  the  stillness 
Because  no  one  has  brushed  them. 
No  one  has  any  use  for  them,  now. 
Yet  I  often  wonder 
"If  these  things  are  really  dead  : 
If  the  old  trunks  never  open 
Letting  out  grey  flapping  things  at  twilight  ? 
If  it  is  all  as  safe  and  dull 
As  it  seems  ? 

Why  then  is  the  stair  so  steep, 
Why  is  the  doorway  always  locked, 
Why  does  nobody  ever  come  ? 

THE  CALENDAB  IN  THE   ATTIO 

I  wonder  how  long  it  has  been 

Since  this  old  calendar  hung  here. 

With  my  birthday  date  upon  it. 

Nothing  else — ^not  a  word  of  writing — 

Not  a  mark  of  any  hand. . 


'^nnshted  by  E.  H.  W. 


FBTJBB  ALXXNBBBa. 


Perhaps  it  was  my  father 
Who  left  it  thus 
For  me  to  see. 

Perhaps  my  mother 

Smiled  as  she  saw  it : 

But  in  later  years  did  not  smUe. 

If  I  could  tear  it  down 

From  the  wall  -,'"',         •'''*' 

Somehow 

I  would  be  content. 

But  I  am  afraid,  as  a  little  child,  to  touch  it. 

THE  HOOPSKIBT 

In  the  night  when  all  are  sleeping, 

Up  here  a  tiny  old  dame  comes  tripping, 

Looking  for  her  lost  hoopskirt. 

My  great-grand-aunt — ^I  never  saw  her — 
Her  ghost  doesn't  know  me  from  another, 
She  stalks  up  the  attic  stairs  angrily. 

The  dust  sets  her  sneezing  and  coughing, 
By  the  trunk  she  is  limping  and  hopping. 
But  alas — the  trunk  is  loo&d. 
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What's  an  old  dame  to  do  anyway, 
Miist  stay  in  a  mouldy  grave  day  by  day, 
Or  go  to  heaven  out  of  style. 

In  the  night  when  all  are  snoring,  ' 

The  old  lady  makes  a  dreadful  clatter, 
Going  down  the  attic  stairs.  (     • 

What  was  that  ?     A  ghost  or  a  burglar  ? 

Oh,  it  was  only  the  wind  in  the  chimney, — ■ 

Yes,  and  the  attic  door  that  slammed. 

THE  YARDSTICK 

Yardstick  that  measured  out  so  many  miles  of  cloth. 

Yardstick  that  covered  me, 

I  wonder  do  you  hop  of  nights 

Out  to  the  still  hill-cemetery. 

And  up  and  down  go  measuring 

A  clayey  grave  for  me  ? 

THK  LITTLE  CHAIB 

I  know  not  why,  when  I  saw  the  little  chair,   . 
I  suddenly  desired  to  sit  in  it. 
I  know  not  why,  when  I  sat  in  the  little  chair. 
Everything  changed,  and  life  came  back  to  me. 

I  am  convinced  no  one  at  all  has  grown  up  in  the  house, 
The  break  that  I  dreamed,  itself  was  a  dream  and  is 
broken. 

I  will  sit  in  the  little  chair  and  wait. 
Till  the  others  come  looking  after  me. 

And  if  it  is  after  nightfall  they  will  come, 
So  much  the  better. 

For  the  little  chair  holds  me  as  tightly  as  death  ; 

And  rocking  in  it,  I  can  hear  it  whisper  strange  things. 

IN  THE  DABK  COBNEE 

I  brush  the  dust  from  this  old  portrait : 

Yes,  it  is  the  same  face,  exactly. 

Why  does  it  look  at  me  still  with  such  a  look  of  hate  ? 

I  brush  the  dust  from  a  heap  of  magazines  ; 
Here  there  is  all  what  you  have  written. 
All  that  you  struggled  long  years  and  went  down  to 
darkness  for. 

Oh  God,  to  think  what  I  am  writing 
Will  be  ever  as  this  I 


Beneath  its  roots  I  often  thought  treasure  was  buried  • 
For  the  roots  had  enclosed  a  circle.  ' 

But  when  I  dug  beneath  them, 
I  could  only  find  great  black  ants 
That  attacked  my  hands. 

When  at  night  I  have  the  nightmare, 

I  always  see  the  eyes  of  ants 

Swarming  from  a  mouldering  box  of  gold. 

ANOTHER  OAK 

Poison  ivy  crawls  at  its  root, 

I  dare  not  approach  it,  .    . 

It  has  an  air  of  hate. 

One  would  aay  a  man  had  been  hanged  to  its  bnmohes 
It  holds  them  in  such  a  way. 

The  moon  gets  tangled  in  it, 
A  distant  steeple  seems  to  bark 
From  its  belfry  to  the  sky. 

Something  that  no  one  ever  loved,  „ 

Is  buried  here  : 

Some  grey  shajje  of  deadly  hate, 

Crawls  on  the  back  fence  just  beyond.  ;  >,. 

Now  I  remember — once  I  went  ^ 

Out  by  the  night  too  near  this  oak. 
And  a  red  cat  suddenly  leapt 
From  the  dark  and  clawed  my  face. 

{To  it  eontinued) 


TWO  POEMS 

TO  A  STEAM  ROLLER 

The  illustration 

Is  nothing  to  you  without  the  application. 

You  lack  half  wit.     You  crush  all  the  particles  down 
Into  close  conformity,  and  then  walk  back  and 
forth  on  them. 

Sparkling  chips  of  rock 

AJe  crushed  down  to  the  level  of  the  parent  block. 
Were  not  "  impersonal  judgment  in  aesthetic 
Matters,  a  metaphysical  impossibility,"  you 
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Oh  God,  to  think  that  my  own  face 
May  some  day  glare  from  this  dust ! 

THE  THREE  OAKS 

There  are  three  ancient  oaks, 
That  grow  near  to  each  other. 

They  lift  their  branches 

High,  as  beckoning. 

With  outstretched  arms. 

For  some  one  to  come  and  stand 

Under  the  canopy  of  their  leaves. 

Once  long  ago  I  remember 
As  I  lay  in  the  very  centre, 
Between  them  : 
A  rotten  branch  suddenly  fell 
Near  to  me. 

I  will  not  go  back  to  those  oaks  : 

Their  branches  are  too  black  for  my  liking. 


Might,  fairly  achieve 


Hoar  mistletoe 
Hangs  in  clumps 
To  the  twisted  boughs 
Of  this  lonely  tree. 


AN  OAK 


It.     As  for  butterflies,  I  can  hardly  conceive 
Of  one's  attending  upon  you,  but  to  question 
The  congruence  of  the  complement  is  vain,  if  't 
exists. 

DILIGENCE  IS  TO  MAGIC 
AS  PROGRESS  IS  TO  FLIGHT 

With  an  elephant  to  ride  upon — "  with  rings  on  her 
fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes," 
She  shall  outdistance  calamity  an5r»'here  she  goes. 
Speed  is  not  in  her  mind  inseparable  from  carpets. 
Locomotion  arose  , 

In  the  shape  of  an  elephant,  she  clambered  up  ana 
chose 
To  travel  laboriously.    So  far  as  magic  oarpeta  are 
concerned,  she  knows  ,  , 

That  although  the  semblance  of  speed  may  attaoli  to 
scarecrows  i^^-nA 

Of  aesthetic  procedure,  the  substance  of  it  is  emboaieo 
in  such  of  those  .^ 

Tough-grained  animals  as  have  outstripped  n>»' 
whim  to  suppose  .  ^^ 

Them  ephemera,  and  have  earned  that  fruit  of  to 
ability  to  endure  blows, 
Which  dubs  them  prosaic  necessities — ^not  ounos. 


nCHABD  ALDINGTON 
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"DER  STURM" 

By  Alec  W.  G.  Randall 

THOSE  who  believe  that  Art,  like  Religion,  should 
be  international,  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
I  certain  periodicals  and  certain  groups  of 
I  young  artists  in  Germany  and  Austria  have  steadily 
J  refused  to  submerge  themselves  in  the  welter  of  ohau- 
I  vinism  which  seems  to  have  covered  the  Central  Empires 
I  -«nd  not  those  alone.  The  older  generation  of  writers 
I  md  artists  seems  at  least  to  have  acquiesced  in  a  large 
I  measure;  Richard  Dehmel  is  apparently  writing  one 
I  w  poem  per  day ;  Richard  Strauss  mtends  out- 
I  iVagnering  Wagner  in  a  grand  new  Kaisermarsch.  But 
I  even  among  the  established  writers,  the  classics,  so  to 
[(Jr^  there  are  remarkable  exceptions  ;  Arthur 
l^lmitzler  has  appealed  to  reason  against  Lissauer's 
I  fcj"  °^  ^"^^'  ^""^  Stefan  Georg's  priodical.  Blatter 

^ju«-A4*»«t  has  resolved  on  a  noble  indifference  to  the 

iiropean  madness.  Other  periodicals  adopting  this 
I  j^"^  ^^  ^*^  Weissen  Blatter  and  Der  Sturm.     The 

W  IS  a  paper  run  by  young  artists  and  poets  ;  the  second 
I  Bmore  distinctively  an  advanced  art  periodical,  though 
I M  literary  contents  are  by  no  means  insignificant. 
J«  people  are  famUiar  with  its  Cubist  or  Futurist 
l^'f  P^ge-  It  corresponds,  I  suppose,  to  the  Egoist 
IL  ir"  •  ^"'^  -^^  Soiries  de  Paris  in  Paris.  Artists 
I  ^..^"d'nsky  and  Severini  have  contributed  to  it  ; 

TST  "^PoUinture  has  written  criticism  for  it  ; 
I  m  f°^^^^'^'  °ne  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger 
I  Shrl  ^""any,  has  published  several  poems  in  Der 
I  «,j7'  .,'^  **  °"«  of  them— a  little  model  of  simpUcity 
I  ^  f«  that  reason  hard  to  render. 

PRAISE  OF  MY  LOVER  (Lobsfbuch) 

How  shall  I  know 
Whether  it  is  you 
I  love  most  ? 

And  yet  I  am  aura 

It  is  you 

Who  gives  oie  moat  joy. 

fil»dne8«  oomes 

Prom  pure  strength ; 

It  is  kindled  in  my  v»ry  blood. 

Then  what  maturity  you  have— 

Itour  skin,  your  hair. 

The  very  sound  of  your  step. 


The  next   poem   is   from   a  less-known   poet,    Paul 
Bommersheim  : 

POEM 

The  fog  draws  closer  and  closer, 

Its  wallg  grow  and  overshadow  the  world, 

Heavily. 

And  the  armies  of  it  creep  up  nearer  and  nearer. 

The  last  grey  branches  fall  and  disappear ; 

The  world  sinks  slowly  away  from  us. 

Leaf  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  leaf.  

And  now  we  are  alone — in  solitary  qiace. 
This  is  the  hour  of  the  great  discovery. 
We  come  closer  and  closer  together. 
And  we  hold  one  another  by  fiery  hands. 
Glowing  like  stars. 


LAURENT  TAILHADE 

By  Richard  Aldington 

THERE  are  reasons  for  presuming  that  the  poeti-y 
of  M.  Laurent  Tailhade  will  not  be  widely  read 
in   England  ;    he  is  a  satirist  ;   his  work  is  not 
vast  in  bulk  ;  and  his  French  is  not  easy. 

The  Enghsh  nation  is  too  gentlemanly  to  admire 
satire  ;  it  is  also  too  prosperous.  Punch  entirely  reflects 
the  national  taste  in  this  respect,  and  we  are  all  un- 
willing to  welcome  anything  more  bitter,  more  disdainful,, 
or  more  obscene.  The  three  qualities  of  bitterness, 
disdain  and  obscenity  are  essential  to  satiric  writings 
bitterness,  which  is  a  hatred  of  stupidity  ;  disdain,  which 
denounces  its  hatreds  ;  obscenity,  which  satire  uses 
to  vilify  its  victims,  to  revolt  us  from  meanness.  On 
the  whole  the  English  do  not  like  such  writing,  and  fail 
to  observe  its  value.  Schools  may  admit  the  works  of 
Aristophanes  and  Juvenal — with  omissions^ — scholars 
dig  into  Petronius  and  Filelfo,  poets  admire  Rabelais, 
but  the  English  suspicion  of  satire  prevents  its  proper 
appreciation.  We  may  commend  the  mild  scoldings 
of  Swift  and  Pojjc,  but  satire  in  its  real  sense  is  entirely 
left  to  the  more  emotionalized  Latins. 

The  power  of  M.  Laurent  Tailhade  is  his  Latin  quality. 
He  may  elect  Aristophanes  as  his  master — his  great 
book  is  called  "  Poemes  Aristophanesques  " — but  his 
true  kin  is  Catullus  and  Martial,  the  fierce  Latin  epigram- 
matists, whose  works  lack  neither  bitterness,  disdain, 
nor  obscenity.     Rabelais  is  the  true  follower  of  Aristo- 
phanes.    Aristophanes   is   diffuse,    turgid,    Cyclopean  ; 
and   so   is   Rabelais.    Catullus   and   Martial   are   con- 
centrated, clear,  orderly  ;  and  so  is  M.  Laurent  Tailhade. 
He  delights  in  formal  accented  verse,   in  artificial 
metrical  constructions,  like  the  ballade  and  the  sonnet. 
His  language,  hka  that  of  Villon,  iaalhisive^and^topical, 
but  is  used  with  Villon's  sparseness  and  clarity.    Perhaps 
Villon  and  Verlaine  of  all  French  writers  have  influenced, 
him  most.     For  them  there  was  no  plajdng  with  hatreds 
or  loves  ;    they  are  not  of  those   "  who  were  neither 
rebels  nor  yet  of  God's  side,  but  for  themselves  alone  "  ; 
they  saw  things  clearly  and  made  their  choice — erro- 
neously perhaps — but  made  it,  and  M.  Tailhade  is  with 
them   in   this.     He   knows   his  likes   and   his   dislikes 
perfectly  well  ;    he  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  voice 
his  hatreds,  and  his  speech  is  violent  and  direct.     He 
calls  a  fool  a  fool,  and  if  metrical  exigencies  permit  he 
adds  an  opprobrious  adjective. 

This  forbidding  prelude  is  intended  as  some  sort  of  a.  _ 
preparation  for  the  "  Poemes  Aristophanesques,"  and 
not  as  a  warning  against  them.  It  also  means  that  I 
regard  M.  Tailhade's  "  Poemes  Aristophanesques  "  as 
by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work.  The  "  Poemes 
Elegiques,"  beautiful  as  some  of  them  are,  I  omit  as 
not  of  vital  interest  to  English  readers.  The  latter 
poems  are  valuable  to  those  deeply  interested  in  the 
Symboliste  movement ;  but  it  was  the  "  Poemes  Aristo- 
phanesques " — and  especially  that  section  entitled  "  Au 
Pays  du  Mufle  " — which  inspired  a  great  living  French- 
man to  write  that  M.  Tailhade  is  one  of  the  truest  glories 
of  contemporary  French  literature.  Naturally  it  is  not 
easy  to  present  such  an  author  adequately  and  agreeably, 
the  more  so  since  the  diflSoulty  of  the  French  necessitates 
a  close  study  on  the  part  of  the  foreigner. 
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The  "  Po^mes  Aristophanesques  "  axe  divided  into 
several  sections,  with  characteristic  titles,  like  "  In  the 
Land  of  the  Mugs  (Mufle),"  "  Ei^teen  Familiar  Ballades 
to  Exasperate  the  Mugs,"  "  Certain  Variations  to  Dis- 
please Divers  Folk."  "  Le  Mufle,"  "  the  Mugs,"  the 
bourgeois,  are  M.  Tailhade's  chief  butt,  though  he  uses 
literary  and  political  satire  with  the  same  freedom.  In 
his  "  Ballade  Pr^monitoirc,"  set  at  the  head  of  his  book, 
he  invokes  his  quatorzaines  and  his  balladet-Mkying, 

V0U8  iffarez  le  Hufle  !vre  de  cant  ; 

Ce  que  j'teris  n'est  pas  pour  ces  obarognes. 

The  English  slang  word  "  cant  "  will  explain  best  to 
English  readers  the  nature  of  the  qualities  which  most 
arouse  M.  Tailhade's  wrath. 
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Nearly  every  one  of  the  poems  in  "  Au  Pays  du 
Mufle  "  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  irony  and  scorn,  sometimes 
frivolous,  sometimes  merely  contemptuous,  but  always 
effective.    Take  the  first ; 

Si  tu  veux,  prenons  un  fiacre 
Vert  oomme  uo  chant  de  hautbois. 
.^'  Nous  ferons  le  simulacre 

Des  gens  urf  ("  bloods  ")  qui  vont  au  Bois. 

Les  taillis  sont  pleins  de  sources  ' 

Fraiches  sous  lea  parasols  ; 

Viens  !    nous  risquerons  aux  courses 

Quelques  pieces  de  cent  sols  (sous). 

Allons-nous-en !     L'Ombre  est  douoe, 

Le  ciel  est  bleu  ;  sur  la  mousse 

Polyte  (the  "  johnnies  ")  maohe  du  Teau.     Ac. 

Apart  from  the  admirable  fooling  of  the  poem  by 
itsefi,  it  is  a  most  amusing  ptu:ody  of  Victor  Hugo's 
"  Un  peu  de  Musique  "  : 

Si  tu  venx,  faisons  un  rftve. 
Hontons  sur  deux  palefrois ; 
Tu  m'emmenes,  je  t'enlATe. 
L'oiseau  chante  dkns  les  bois.    &o. 

After  Hugo's  pompous  romanticism  this  blague  ot  Tail- 
hade's  is  extraordinarily  ludicrous.  And  even  Gautier 
is  not  spared.  We  all  can  remember  "  Les  Arthurs  qui 
vont  au  bois  "  in  the  poem  about  the  obelisk.  "  &  tu 
veux,  prenons  un  fiacre  "—I  suppose  this  would  be  called 
a  "  quartier  "  song ;  at  any  rate,  it  has  most  of  the 
impodMKje  and  gaiety  which  are  considered  the  exclusiT© 
poaseesion  of  the  "  students." 


You  have  seen  M.  Tailhade  satiiizing  the  aent  «rf 
by  imitating  them  ;  in  "  Vendredi-Saint  "  we  have  an 
ironic  picture  of  the  stupid,  and  the  hypocritio^J 
religious  :  ^r^     tai 

Trop  de  merluche  et  des  lentilles  copieuses— 

Seule  refection  toler^  aux  croyants 

Enjolivent  de  certains  rots  Mifiants 
La  constipation  des  personnes  pleuses. 

And  so  on — the  hooded  nuns  getting  into  the  omnibuseB 
the  mournful  air  of  the  shops,  the  fat  curates  and  the 
naaty  little  boys  going  to  Sunday  School,  and—lart 
irony  of  all— before  these  people  who  do  not  detect 
its  irony  a  man  is  putting  up  an  enormous  poster : 

Concert  spirituel  &  TivoU  Vaux-Hall. 

Thousands  of  pleasant  people  in  Paris  have  endured 
the  horrors  of  "  Vendredi-Saint,"  and  probably  thou- 
sands have  rebelled,  but  M.  Laurent  Tailhade  was 
needed  to  fix  the  mood  for  ever  in  fourteen  contemptuous 
lines. 

A  superficial  glance  at  these  poems  may  send  a  reader 
away  faintly  annoyed  with  their  writer,  but  the  closer 
one  studies  them  the  more  apparent  are  M.  Tailhade's 
satiric  ability  and  Latin  concentration  of  disdain,  his 
fine  injustice.  "  Pecuchet  tient  la  mappemonde,"  says 
he  somewhere,  and  privately  determines  that  even  if 
P6cuchet  does  keep  the  map  of  the  world  he  shall  be 
shown  up  as  the  ridiculous,  canting,  pretentious  pereon 
that  he  is.  This  bourgeois  age — how  some  of  us  writhe 
beneath  its  vulgarity,  daily  afflicted  with  its  nauseous 
pretences,  its  "  popular  preachers,"  its  "  books  for  the 
billion,"  its  degrading  morale.  We  live  in  a  time- 
perhaps  not  so  much  worse  than  other  times,  but  with 
everything  on  so  much  larger  a  scale — when  nothing 
is  desired  except  the  stupid  sensualities,  which  mas- 
querade as  "  improvements  "  or  "  comfort."  And  more 
than  the  age  of  Tiberius,  more  than  that  of  Francois  1, 
the  age  needs  to  be  told  unpolitely  and  unpleasantly 
of  its  loathsome  qualities.  M.  Tailhade  has  begun  this 
task,  which  others  must  finish  ;  he  has  mocked  in 
fierce  or  obscene  phrases  the  character  of  the  omnipotent 
bourgeois  ;  he  has  told  him  emphatically  just  how  small 
an  animal  he  is.  And  who  will  wonder  that  the  omnipo- 
tent bourgeois  does  not  praise  the  works  of  M.  Tailhade, 
will  not,  probably,  open  to  him  the  door  above  which 
is  written,  "  Aux  grands  hommes  la  Patrie  r&on- 
naisante,"  and  tosses  him  aside  with  a  "  what-a -wicked- 
man  "  sort  of  expression. 

M.  Tailhade  is  not  sectarian  in  his  denunciatkBis. 
In  "  Vendredi-Saint  "  he  derides  the  cant  of  the  church ; 
in  "  Sur  Champ  d'Or  "  he  is  just  as  wroth — not  wroth, 
mfinitely  amused-^with  the  rtdlCTdous  atheism  of  the  • 
small  shopkeeper  and  his  class. 

Certes,  Monsieur  Benoist  approuve  les  gens  qui 
Ont  lu  Voltttire  et  sont  aux  J^uites  adverses. 
II  pense.     II  est  idoine  (apt)  aux  tongues  controverBos. 
II  d^prise  le  moine  et  le  th^riaki. 

HSme  il  fat  orateur  d'une  Lege  Eoossaise, 

II  pense ;  there  is  a  long  journey  among  books  to  travel 
before  finding  another  example  of  such  swift  irony. 
And  the  erudite  Monsieur  Benoist,  who  "  thinks  ^ 
originally,  actually  permits — he  is  so  broad-minded 
his  daughter  to  communicate  !  But  then  "  sa  legitime 
croit  en  Dieu,"  and  there  is  wine  at  eighty  centimes  tm 
litre  to  be  drunk  in  commemoration  of  this  sugMi 
event. 

Or  Benoist,  qui  s'^meobe  et  toume  au  oalotin, 
Hontie  quelque  plaiair  d'avoir  tu,  ce  matin,    __ 
L'hymen  du  Fils  Unique  et  de  ■»  "  demoiselle. 

This  poem  is  quoted  in  "  Le  Livre  des  Masques,"  w>™ 
the  remark  that  it  deserves  to  be  learnt  by  ^l^  V^, 
has  a  deadly  raillery  for  the  uneducated  "  atheist    * 
has  not  the  courage  of  his  doubt  when  it  comes  to  wi 
test  of  traversing  conventions.  m  ««  " 

In  every  one  of  the  poems  in  "  Au  Pays  du^u^^ 
some  aotUse,  some  "  cant  "  is  pilloried,  or  some  '8"°^. 
pretension  exposed.    Though  the  obaraoters  are  esee 


tially  particular  and  metropolitan,  the  types  to  which 
they  belong  are  as  universal  as  the  bourgeois  "  civiliza- 
tion "  which  touches  every  part  of  the  world. 

M.  Tailhade's  political  and  literary  satire  is  somewhat 
more  special.  The  poems  on  L' Affaire  Dreyfus  are  a 
little  confusing  to  anyone  but  a  Frenchman,  but  the 
section  of  the  poems,  called  "  A  travers  les  Groins," 
contains  some  verses  which  are  amusing  enough,  whether 
the  literary  allusions  are  taken  or  not.  In  "  Candidats 
i  rimmortalite  "  he  sneers  at  the  whole  crowd  of  false 
poets: 

Les  symbolistes,  les  simplistes.  les  romans, 
Ceux  qui  riments  k  soixante  ans  leurs  pucelages 
Et  coux  dont  les  neurastboniques  mucilages 
Pour  Monsieur  de  VogilA  sont  emplies  d'agr^ment ; 

Fr^mine  plus  hideux  que  les  tfttes  de  I'Hydre, 
Et  Vicairo  pochard  oomme  une  pomme  k  cidre, 
Et  ceux  qui  font  des  vers  pour  les  cafes  de  nuit : 

Tous  veulent  sur  leur'front  le  diademe  esthete, 
Ces  palmes  dont  la  fleur  amrthyste  leur  duit 
Et  Torgueil  des  festins  i  douze  francs  par  tSte. 

M.  Tailhade  has  a  high  ideal  of  literature  ;  he  does 
not  seek  the  diademe  esthUe  himself,  and  knows  well 
how  to  appreciate  at  their  worth  those  who  cultivate 
the  arts  with  no  higher  ambition  than  to  act  as  hero 
in  "  banquets  at  twelve  francs  a  head."  In  his  writings 
he  has  no  other  motive  thair  to  present  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  truth  ;  however  harsh  his  satire  is,  it  is  always 
deserved.  During  the  time  that  he  was  writing  his 
skits  on  the  literary  men  of  his  period,  M.  Tailhade 
fought  a  great  many  duels  with  people  who  were 
aggrieved  by  his  poems.  On  April  4,  1894,  he  was 
badly  injiu-ed  l)y  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  a  restaurant 
where  he  was  dining.  Since  then  M.  Tailhade  has  given 
op  his  personal  satire  and  has  taken  to  prose.  "  They 
are  works  of  an  admirable  style,  of  a  turned  and  mannered 
eloquence,  unique  products  of  eloquence.  M.  Tailhade 
there  shows  himself  as  in  his  first  verses,  an  indefatigable 
orator." 


INCONSIDERABLE    IMBECILITIES 

IFrom  one  number  of  the  Times  Literary  Supplement) 

THE  Times  Literary  Supplement  has  become  duller 
than  ever  ;  even  the  lush  fatuity  of  sentimental 
pedantry  has  now  subsided  into  degenejated 
■ness  ;  hut  however  curious,  as  it  were,  and,  true,  we 
pfe  a  few  of  these  jewels  "  of  purest  ray  serene,"  even 
though,  as  it  were,  we  oaimot  explain  their  origin  save 
??ply  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  "  'spects  they  growed." 
lou  recognise  the  style  ?    Then,  here  goes. 


There  are  fow  thinking  people  but  realise  .  .  .  great  war  .  .  . 
™»|^ony  .  .  old  order  .  .  .  birth-travail.  Amid  the  present 
"*™"«  and  confusion  men  peer  .  .  .  neglected  records  of  the  past 
i,.;  "'"ply  •  .  .  this  war  of  the  nations  .  .  .  (Ktc.  for  two  and  a 
"wcotamns.)   This  is  a  remarkable  book  which  all  should  read.  .  .  . 

'18  extremely  difiBoult  for  a  Bnsnan  to  obtain  a  true  notion  of  our 
St     o       •  '^*  y**'  however,  struggles  the  twelfth  hour  of  the 

^"— «TErHBN  GbAHAM. 

oltl^i?"***'^' *""*'*■•  "f'^hich  more  anon  .  .  .  it  is  a  clasaio  study 
'Mtorces  which  we  must  either  destroy  or  perish.  ... 

tilth.  *"""  "'  *  ^'°°^  ''^^"^  "**"  °°  """T  I*8*  *•"»  stamp  of  literal 
"■•nsre  these  gorgeous  daggers  now  ? 

to  lu  lul^'  *"<^  tempers  of  the  Company's  servants  left  something 
^"™«-  •  •  .  {Thu  does  not  re/er  to  the  Amaltamattd  PreuCo.) 


.  .  .  the  river  Earn  runs  out  into  the  Firth  of  Tay. 

The  heart  of  the  peasant,  above  all  the  heart  of  the  petite  femme  de 
province.  .  .  .  {GtJture.) 

municipium  .  .  .  civitas  .  .  .  comitatus  .  .  .  conjuratio  .  .  .  contadi 
.  .  .  privifegia  .  .  .  Grandi  Vassalli .  .  .  Populus.  .  .  .     (More  culture.) 

Why,  for  instance,  do  we  hear  nothing  .  .  .  of  the  perilous  journeys 
of  their  merchants  to  the  Fairs  of  Champagne,  nothing  of  the  Caortini 
sertesi  in  England,  nothing  of  the  campsorea  domini  papee,  and  next  to 
nothing  of  the  Arti  T     (Still  more  culture.) 

We  do  not  think  we  have  ever  read  anything  to  equal  it  even  in 
Italian.     (Suprfmett  culture.) 

...  the  pre-eminently  Parisian  talent  of  M.  Abel  Hermant. 

...  in  the  masculine  qualities  lying  at  the  root  of  both  there  is  an 
affinity  between  literature  and  journalism.   (Obvioualy — tntAeTimes. 

This  provocative  statement  .  .  . 

But  a  poem  carries  transports.  .  .  .  {We  commend  (hit  dieeoverv 
toH.M.  War  Office.)  " 

Just  as  we  were,  to  have  left  enough,  and,  curiously,  to  have  dis- 
carded enough,  is  the  proof  of  Mr.  Faber's  art. 

They  surrender  that  indefinable  thing,  personality,  that  inex- 
plicable thing,  poetry. 

It  is  always  tempting  to  confront  the  past  with  the  present. 

.  .  .  gathered  them  by  foree  and  cunning  beneath  his  banner  for 
bloody  onsUught,  and  to  glut  the  lust  of  gain. 

For  Attila  and  Wilhehn,  any  pretext  might  serve  for  war  .  .  . 

Aetius  and  Joffre  alike  for  the  moment  were  too  subtle  to  guess  the 
brute  simplicity  of  the  hostile  design  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  Visigoths,  even  as  the  Americans  of  to-day  .  .  . 

In  the  field  of  biography  many  notable  memoirs  .  .  . 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  war  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  land  of  Holmes  and  Lowell  and  of  Emerson  himself. 

...  so  rich  and  fruitful  a  mind  as  that  of  Mr.  Glover  .  .  . 

As  a  poet  should,  she  reports  visions.  .  .  .  But  she  is,  perhaps, 
happiest  when  her  thought  is  most  clear  cut.  as  in  the  fancy  beginning 

Like  a  swallow  seems  my  Love, 
Thus  would  I  her  semblance  pruv. 

(This  is  but  Bl  meagre  ohnine  ;  many^rare  and  fragrant 
fruits  of  style  and  thought  remain  to  be  culled  fiwrn 
this,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.) 


In  the 


Pn»ent  crash  of  worlds 


„*"»««  Wilson's  friends  in  Stratheam  have  kept  tbeir  old 
T"«"«>u>»l'ared.    {Oooi  ntm  Jor  the  AUiu.) 


A  PLAYNTYVE  B  \LL  \D  E 

WHEN  Sappho  sang  "  In  the  Isles  of  Greece," 
When  Ibycus  founded  a  new  free  verse, 
And  Pindarus  spun  his  golden  fleece 
Of  words  that  were  golden  and  keen  and  terse  ;         _ 
What  said  the  critics — race  perverse — 
"  These  fellows  have  no  more  bones  than  a  squid, 

The  race  of  poets  grows  worse  and  worse  : 
Why  don't' they  write  as  Homer  did  ?  " 

Vireil  snivelled  of  delicate  bees- — 

'That  was  great,  for  it  filled  his  purse — 
But  the  world  grew  sick  with  a  strange  disease 

Which  the   Christians  claimed   they   were   sent  to 
disperse  ; 

They  invented  rhymes  and  rhythms  diverse, 
In  queer  acrostics  their  God  they  hid  : 

Quoth  the  critics  :   "  Poetry's  on  its  hearae. 
Why  in  hell  don't  they  write  as  Virgil  did  ?  " 
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The  devil  take  'em,  gabbling  geese, 

May  he  take  'em  cunningly  in  reverse, 
Plague  'em  with  boils  and  bees  and  fleas, 
•     In  a  seething  cauldron  their  heads  immerse  ! 

Pot-bellied  pedlars,  hear  them  rehearse 
The  old  gibes,  false  as  a  Brummagum  quid  : 

"  The  Imagists'  faults  are  like  thorns  on  furze. 
Why,  WHY  don't  they  write  as  Tennyson  did  ?  " 

ENVOY 

Prince,  in  the  nineteen  ninety  three 

When  the  young  men  pen  a  rebellious  screed. 

Their  critics  will  boom  like  the  booming  seas  : 

"  Now  why  don't  they  write  as  the  Imagists  did  ?  " 

B.ICHABD  Aldington 


TO  ALEXANDER  BERKMAN 

You  are  an  anarchist,  you  say, 
You  repudiate  government. 
You  repudiate  man-made  law. 

What  is  government  ? 

The  will  of  the  most  powerful  social  ego 

To  a  desired  end. 

What  is  man-made  law  ? 
The  means  of  this  social  ego 
To  this  desired  end. 

What  is  anarchy  ? 
The  will  of  a  social  ego 
To  a  desired  end. 

Anarchy  is  government      j 

When  such  social  ego 

Becomes  the  most  powerful  social  ego 

And  attains  this  end. 

Anarchy  is  government — man-made  law,  tjTanny, 
While  repudiating  government,  man-made  law,  tyranny. 


You  are  an  anarchist,  you  say  ? 


Alice  Geoff 


CORRESPONDENCE 


•JJUL  WILL  ja  Wnilt" 


To  the  Editor,  The  Eooist. 

Hadam, — I  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  that  Miss  Marsden  in  her 
editorial  "  The  Gentle  Art  of  Appreciation  "  brings  her  philosophy 
almost  to  the  point  of  mine,  as  set  forth  most  briefly  in  my  letters 
to  The  Eooist — "  An  Epidemic  of  Law  "  (March  2,  1914),  "  Miss 
Marsden  and  Anarchism  "  (October  15, 1914), "  The  Egoist's  Employ- 
ment of  Words  "  (February  1,  1915),  and  "  Miss  Marsden  on  the 
'  I  '"  (March  1,  1915). 

Miss  Marsden  strips  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  of  its  sophistry 
In  showing  that  the  "  Will  to  Power  "  is  simply  the  will  toward 
any  desired  end,  and  that  power  is  willed  simply  as  a  means  of 
attaining  such  end,  and  is  not  necessarily  an  end  in  itself. 

In  my  letter  "  An  Epidemic  of  Law  "  I  have  shown  that  law  is 
only  such  means  (of  power)  toward  any  desired  social  end — that  it 
is  simply  the  instinctive  expression  of  the  will  of  a  group  towards 
saoh  end,  and  that  the  social  ego  instinctively  uses  the  same  means  to 
get  fower  toward  any  desired  end  that  the  individual  ego  does,  viz. 
lattery,  love,  charm,  nagging,  physical  violence,  and  what  not. 

I  agree  with  Miss  Marsden  that  the  lures  of  the  will  "  are  Images 
.  .  .  which  can  magnetize  the  vital  power  first  to  attention,  then 
to  action  *'  ;  bat  am  annoyed  at  her  ignorance  as  to  the  very  essence 
of  modern  scientific  psychology,  manifested  in  her  assertion  that  of 
"  this  phenomenon  .  .  .  psychology  reveals  little  trace." 

Miss  Marsden  analyses  well  the  methods  and  processes  of  the  will 
toward  the  attainment  of  its  end  in  following  passionately  the  lorn 
of  life  through  loss  of  the  world,  and  even  of  life  itself,  for  the  indi- 
vidual efo.  But  why  should  images  not  be  the  "  Supreme  Good," 
"  A  True  Table  of  Values,"  "  The  holding  together  of  oommnnitie* 
under  an  "  "  Art  of  Living,"  "  A  Science  of  Society  "  ? 

Why  sh0ald  not  "  the  intense  form  of  feeling,"  '*  the  new  thing," 
"  pIsMoie,"  etc.,  all  hsve  m  definite  and  intense  a  p«rt  in  the  larger 
•oowl  experieaoe  as  in  the  smaller  individual  one  1 

Here  is  where  Miss  Marsden  always  falls  into  sophistry.  She  fails 
to  realize  what  the  Ego  really  is.  She  persists  in  restricting  the 
name  to  an  individual  organism  only.     She  steadfeetly  refuses  to 


see  that  the  Ego  is  a  basic  element  in  evolution  that  contiBnili  I 
creates  itself  anew  in  larger  and  more  highly  evolved  orsanjat  I 
from  the  jelly-fish  to  the  most  complex  social  unities.  ""'' 

The  social  instinct  is  as  "  intense  "  as  any  other  instinct  in  tha 
Ego,  and  belongs  quite  as  definitely  to  its  "  self -chosen  ps«»ion»»II3 
interests."  And  a  social  ego — moved  by  a  common  social  iutiM 
into  absolute  unity  of  will  by  a  social  image  that  magnetizes  the  ^ 
power  of  such  unity,  is  a  collective  "  wiUto  will,"  capable  of  foUowim  I 
with  the  intensest  passion  its  specialized  image  into  "  definitenewrf  I 
sensation,"  "  the  new  thing,"  "  pleasure,"  and  what  not.  I 

The  exercise  of  charm  as  well  as  of  physical  force  is  at  legitinuteh  I 
consistent  with  "  instinct,"  "  vital  impulsion,"  "  passionate  am"  I 
in  the  will  to  an  end  of  a  group   (a  soet'oi  ego),  as  of  s  hsmu 
individual.  I 

The  "  will  to  will " — which  is  the  life  of  the  ego,  in  vfattent  I 
form — involves  the  will  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  sttsinmeiit  I 
of  the  end  desired  ;  and  this  is  as  much  an  "  instinct "  in  goremmeiit  I 
(and  also  in  anarchism  so  called)  as  in  love.  I 

Hence  physical  force,  flattery,  nagging,  charm,  love,  are  all  only  I 
different  forms  of  governing — dominating  others,  in  our  "  villtowvil  I 
will,"  for  the  sake  of  sensation,  the  new  thing,  pleasure,  etc. ;  ud  I 
the  exercise  of  all  of  these  is  as  perfectly  legitimate  on  the  aocul  I 
as  it  is  on  the  individual  scale. 

Alice  Gson. 
A  CORRECTION 

To  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 

Madam, — The  point  seems  immaterial  on  the  face  of  it,  in  ntlity  I 
it  is  one  of  many  common  errors  for  which  a  nation  has  long  soSered 
and  continues  to  suffer :   would  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  bear  in  miod 
that  Nijinski  is  a  Polish  and  Aryan  name  and  should,  therefore,  not 
be  spelt  with  a  final "  y." 

CM. 

WORD-WORSHIP  AND  COMPULSION 

Tq  the  Editor,  The  Egoist. 

Madam, — -Miss  Marsden  often  reminds  me  of  Rousseau  and  hi«  I 
Contrat  Social.  She  has  the  same  habit  of  personifying  abstnctioiii  I 
and  then  telling  stories  about  them  as  historic  facts.  "  The  Appn- 
ciatory System isextremelyintelligent  "and she  relstesits  deediuif  I 
it  was  a  poodle,  whereas  it  is  only  two  words  denoting  a  thought  of 
Miss  Marsden's  about  the  habits  of  an  indefinite  numberof  u«ie6ned  I 
persons.  "  In  a  verbalized  world  it  is  the  precise  purpose  of  woida  I 
to  undermine  instinctive  assessments,"  says  Miss  Marsden,  soi  no  I 
doubt  she  uses  them  for  that  purpose  herself ;  but  1  protest  sgsirat  I 
such  purpose  being  called  precise.  It  deprives  the  words  of  wh»t  I 
little  preciseness  they  had  when  used  (as  they  of  tenest  are)  in  o' 
efforts  to  express  one's  own  "  individual  assessments." 

As  I  do  not  share  Miss  Marsden's  faith  in  the  power  of  WokU  to 
dissolve  the  self  (my  own  self  being  quite  insoluble  in  her  Woids),  1 
do  not  object  to  her  using  them  in  any  sense  she  likes,  proTided  she 
tells  me  what  these  senses  are  (at  least  as  long  aa  there  are  any  un- 
disputed words  left  to  do  it  with).     So  I  accept "  should  "  a« meaning 
'•  is  adapted  to  A's  purpose  as  B  sees  it  "  (though  it  might  almoet 
as  well  mean  "  seventy-five  millimetres  ") ;  and  1  won't  even  dissect 
the  phrase  "  one  has  to  coerce  oneself,"  though  it  seems  to  me  sell- 1 
contradictory.     But  I  do  object  to  Miss  Marsden's  definiUons  of  I 
democracy  and  conscription  in  The  Egoist  of  August  1.    ^"'^'^  | 
is  certainly  not "  a  method  of  sparing  the  pride  of  the  tyiamuMd  by  I 
politeness."    The  tyrannized  in  this  case  are  minoriticB,  e«p«i»liy| 
minorities  of  one.     No  one  who  speaks  on  acts  in  the  name  ol  demo- 
cracy  ever  uses  any  politeness  towards  such,  any  more  thsn  other  i 
-ooraoies  do.     Indeed  democracy  uses  less,   because  "curtomsryl 
mode  of  behaviour  "  is  usually  mistaken  for  "  principle  "  (a  mirtue  | 
which   Miss  Maraden  herself  expressly  and  delibe»t«lym»iW), 
hence   the    majority   sincerely   believes    the    minonty  hsve  »"  I 
principles.     "  The  good  of  the  community  "  is  the  pet  'o™""  " 
democracy,  and  gives  the  excuse  for  such  a  piece  of  tyranny  as  eo  • 
scription.  •_«««  asTSI 

Miss  Marsden,  seeking  an  egoistic  excuse  for  """"""W^  •   I 
"  it  is  against  no  one's  interest  to  be  as  efficient  "•  self-dewnw     ■ 
possible."     Each  man  or  woman  U  the  best  judge  oiiufOwnaKia  ■ 
;ioi 
military  kmti.     It  1  nad  learnea  «.  "" ^'^^^jr'^  '^^.i  I 


possiDie.        jMkcn  man  or  womau  is  vuv  uco,>  ju^e / jjAirent 

The  particular  kind  of  self-defence  he  prefers  may  be  wiT  "^"^ 
from  the  military  kind.     If  I  had  learned  to  be  an  efficient  wnw  ^ 
discharger,  it  would  not  help  me  much  when  my  feud  witn  tw 
reached  bursting-point,  for  I  would  most  likely  have  no  to^^^ 
Miss  Marsden  forgets  that  the  chief  of  all  ware,  the  »?«  ™  TrLijjt 
othere  are  but  as  means  to  an  end.  is  that  of  the  "«''™"'V^^ 
the  mob.     When  that  war  reaches  the  killing  stage,  tW  'n™ 
to  win,  as  of  course  it  always  does  win.     What  the  >nf»~"^J;„ 
hope  for  is  to  delay  his  defeat.     The  bearing  of  this  on  ^^?^. 
War  is  that  the  delay  is  usuaUy  longer  in  Britain  than  in  «w  ^^  i 
Britain  chastises  minorities  with  whips,  Germany  <"**".  j^jly  I 
pions.     Miss  Marsden  wants  to  welcome  the  biggest »''°  "Tnitjoo,! I 
scorpion.   Conscription,    thereby  extinguishing  the  mom 
motive  for  patriotism.     Yah  !    Pro-German !  HAHf"*- 

Nenthead,  Chmbbrlahd.    ^u</h«/21,  1915.     „,,     -j  jon-lem- 1 

P.S.— The  scorpion  would  not  sting  me.     1  am  ""y",^  ^  it  1 

And  as  an  enumerator  in  the  National  Register.  '  °™  „^|y»l)l 

would  sting  any  of  my  near  neighbonre ;  their  boys  na"  | 

enlisted. 


DEMOCRACY  AJID  MOVEMENTS 

M»r«len-s  atUtude  to  democnwy  >»  '•'7 '^"  it 
.,^™,      ..  ^  arrived  and  no  longer  hw  >*?  r»y  ^  S%aif 
shonld  not  be  "  diaoussed  in  the  P«'P»g»n<V*'"''"?^'rl»tle»it««"*' 
are  oat  of  date."     Well,  then,  let  u«2«  o"*:o'*'**',ih  tMtbaob* 
more  aooept  domoonwy  phUo^iphioally  than  I  oould  toow— 


To  A»SditOT,  Thb  Booist. 

Madam.— MiM 
BBoaon  "  it  hsa 


Marsden  says  democracy  is  only  one  way  by  which  the 

rerniiig  ft*  disguise  their  rule.  It  does  not  much  matter  to  the 
^11  minorities  who  express  their  views  in  The  Egoist  whether  the 
ISmiUion  people  who  worry  and  bully  them  are  acting  spontaneously 
,  are  string-pulled  by  fifteen  mysterious  "  Paramount  Interests  "  in 
the  background.  A  discussion  in  Belgium  now  whether  Prussian 
hrutslity  is  due  to  the  Slav  element  or  the  Teutonic  element  in 
Pmssisn  blood,  would  have  the  same  kind  of  Academic  interest. 
But  Miss  Marsden  wants  practice  to  be  guided  by  mere  matters 
of  wording.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  "  re-adjust  democracy  "  (and 
I  suppose  also  those  who  are  anxions  to  abolish  it)  must  "  use 
diSerent  arguments  according  as  they  are  addressing  Governors  or 
GoTemed."  Now  Governors  and  Governed  mean  strong  and  weak. 
4nd  since  Miss  Marsden  insists  so  much  on  this  verbal  distinction, 
one  must  point  out  that  everybody  is  both.  There  is  no  boundary 
line.  Ijet  us  take  alphabetic  order  to  represent  strength.  Then  M 
is  stronger  than  N  but  weaker  than  L.  Y  is  a  "  governor  "  to  Z.  a 
"iroTemed  '  to  every  one  else.  Further  to  baffle  Miss  Marsden's 
timple  classification,  the  order  varies  continually,  so  that  in  certain 
relstions  V  can  defy  A,  or  B  has  to  cringe  to  S. 

Miss  Marsden's  definition  of  a  Movement  as  a  form  of  mental  stand- 
still is  true  enough,  and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  am  a  member  of  a  goo  d 
niiuiy  faddist  societies  both  in  Manchester  and  London.  But  some 
kinds  of  standstill  are  essential  to  movement ;  for  instance  you  can't 
invade  without  entrenching. 

Miss  Marsden's  over-estimate  of  Martyre  andLeadere,  for  example, 
seems  to  be  an  entrenchment.  But  she  has  sat  in  this  particular 
trench  about  two  years  now  ;  it  is  time  she  advanced.  She  thinks 
they  "  fall  just  short  of  the  intellectual  clearness  which  would  enable 
them  to  direct  their  energies  to  purposes  of  their  own."  But  they 
Jaie  purposes  of  their  own,  namely  converting  the  Jews,  or  spelling 
leform.  or  whatever  the  fad  is.  It  looks  almost  ,is  if  Miss  Marsden 
had  fallen  into  the  vulgar  error  of  thinking  this  kind  of  purpose  less 
'  selfish  "  than  the  purposes  of  the  would-be  Napoleon  or  millionaire- 
In  fact  it  is  more  so :  the  faddist  aims  direct  at  his  purpose,  the 
Touldbe  Napoleon  aims  at  a  valuable  tool  which  is  so  diflicult  of 
access  that  he  will  probably  never  have  time  to  use  it  for  a  real  pur- 
pose. 

I  can  hardly  believe  Miss  Marsden  really  made  such  a  mistake,  when 
1  look  at  the  pile  of  Egoists  on  my  shelves  and  reflect  how  much 
energy  she  has  devoted  to  a  purpose  which  is  unmistakably  a  Belief 
or  cause  (and  a  very  bad  cause  too).  I  am  not  going  to  insult  her  by 
saying  her  exertions  are  unselfish,  but  I  protest  she  ought  not  to 
accuse  other  faddists  of  being  so.  The  fad  i«  the  self.  I  have  about 
twenty,  and  1  can't  detect  a  scrap  of  unselfishness  in  any  of  them, 
especially  not  in  the  anti-Marsden  one  ! 

Sejuenber  Hi.  1015.  Caldwell  Harpur. 
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VIEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


N  enthusiaatic    chemical    research    student    was 

^   explaining  to  me  the  other  day  how  a  Sohool  of 

Chemistry  justifiably  falls  into  disrepute  when  it 

ikowB  itself  willing  to  allow  its  activities  to  be  affected  by 

itaands  and  problems  immediately  arising  out  of  the, 

»wld  of  commerce.    To  a  mild  question  as  to  whether 

flwnical  inquiry  so  inspired  mi^t  not  be  as  fruitful 

1  waits  as  any  arrived  at  along  the  path  of  "  general  " 

I  ?Viiy  my    enthusiast    tuiswered,    "  No."     The    two 

Wds,  though  they  overlapped  at  points,  were  quite 

I  Wnot— their  animating  interest  poles  apart,  and  to 

I !™%  them  was  to  do  damage  to  the  first  interests  of 

'  «*li.   The  chemical  discoveries  by  which  oommeroial 

I  aterprise  had  been  most  effected  had  been  by-produota 

I  "general  inquiry,  rich  drops  from  a  brood  stream  whose 

^<m  richness  was  the  precondition  of  the  droppings 

^  what  they  were.    Moreover,  oommeroial  under- 

I  to  '!?**'''  ^^^  ^^'  employ  their  own  research- workers 

ilJk  •  "^  ^""^  glean  for  their  own  special  interests ; 

™*  18  as  should  be :    direct  means  adapted  to  set 

wSli  P^T"*®*  reputable  in  their  own  sphere  appro- 

^Wy  subserved.    But  it  was  not  t^tpropriate  that 

*  w^ties  of  a  Sohool  of  Chemistry  should  be  diverted 

™othe  service  of  any  or  all  of  such  immediate  ends. 

""•^ own  ends  to  serve  :  to  assuage  and  whet  afresh 

«  evt^ing  curiosity  in  the  "  What "  and  "  How  " 

inin      iT     °^  things,  and  its  hig^iest  utility  lies  in 

SoSL  ^**   ^^  *"   ourioaty   and  its   reward 

l^yg"  and  an  intensear  omiosity  and  a  deeper 

I^M*  "    ^**  *°**  ^  never  to  arrive  at  an  end  :   never 

I  (in»r  ""  ^cluevemente  sufficiently  long  to  exploit  them 

^merciaUy— which  length  of    time  as  it  seems  is 

hZ.*?"'"*^'**  ^**^  *tat  required  to  wean  interest 


I  note  S*"**  ^  profits.  80  that  while  each  scientist  ifi 
1 4t«  ^"  ^ientist  and  has  purposes  which  are  imme* 
l»kont'Sjk?i7*°  money-mokmg — ^in  so  far  as  curiosity 
h  *nrt  '*"*^°'"  of  substuioes  is  a  Master-posmon. 
I«>itit  t  ™?'*™  jealously  separate  from,  and  alien  in 
h<«Bmi  II  °°.'^'"<"*  ?P>ri*  ">«»*  <M»  "making  good" 
I  Mmm!l?*^  •  jealous  just  because  it  is  rare  while  the 


just 

I  ,UZT°^  *?•"*  w  everywhere.    Only  in  this  and  that 

'-        .  'a"ey  to  which  other  kind*  of  inteMst  have 

"»  order  to  snrnTe  does  another  kind  of  spirit 


dominate.  And  there — just  because  it  is  rare — it  is 
forbidden  to  the  baser  kind  to  be  frail ;  if  it  is  to  survive, 
it  must  there  remain  dominant.  Hence,  it  is  an  ominous 
sign  for  science  when  scientists  ore  found  ready  to 
embroil  the  cool  critical  spirit  of  research  in  the  feverish 
scramble  after  profits  :  even  honest  profits.  .  .  .  Thus 
my  scientific  friend,  who  seemed  to  have  the  argument 
fluent  enough.  And  it  had  a  not  unconvincing  sound, 
particularly  to  one  who  did  not  know  what  there  is  to 
be  known  of  the  history  of  soieDoe.  But  it  must  be 
confeaaed  that  it  was  not  the  foroe  of  the  remarks  as 
apphed  to  chemistry  which  made  the  arguments  imprea- 
aive.  It  was  not  even  the  irony  of  the  commentary  it 
suggests,  that  only  because  some  men  have  interests 
about  which  they  care  more  than  about  money  do  the 
interests  which  inspire  other  men  to  care  more  about 
money  than  about  anything  else  achieve  existence.  It 
was  rather  when  this  story  about  chemistry  and  profits 
suggested  an  analogy  between  philosophy  and  journa- 
lism that  it  suddenly  become  sufficiently  alive  to  seem 
worth  transcribing  here. 


Liife  is  only  bankrupt  when  keeping  on  living  does  not 
seem  worth  the  effort  it  entails.  The  fear  of  deoth  or 
the  honor  of  an  imminent  prospect  of  death  do  not 
come  on  the  same  level  for  comparison  with  a  distaste- 
for  life :  indeed  the  sole  factor  which  invests  these 
former  with  their  element  of  tragedy  is  the  assumption 
that  they  exist  in  conjunction  with  an  ardent  love  of 
life.  Tlwt  millions  of  lives  are  being  brought  doily 
fooe  to  face  with  death  does  not  therefore  reoUy  affect 
the  instinct  of  those  who  continue  to  live  in  oomporotive 
safety  to  be  at  pains  to  moke  their  life  pay  its  way  in 
satisfactions.  Tnot  which  made  life  valuable  before 
the  war,  if  it  be.  possible  to  preocrvo  it  during  the  war, 
is  more  than  ever  worth  the  preserving.  To  ^ow  one's 
attention  to  become  ensnared  in  affairs  which  an  ail 
mode  up  of  action  and  yet  to  occupy  the  rdle  of  the 
"  inactive,"  begets  a  wearinees  of  its  own  quite  opart 
from  any  Bonse  of  depression  which  mi^t  arise  out  of 
the  affears  themselves  ;  so  that  to  attempt  to  maintain 
the  pleasures  which  still  remain  at  their  full  quality 
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becomes  a  service  for  the  "  inactive "  eminently 
"  wOTthy."  If  one  were  commander-in-ohiel  or  a 
modest  jH'ivate  one  would  assuredly  win  the  waxj  but 
being  neither,  nor  yet  anything  between,  attending  to 
one's  own  business  seems  a  reasonable  preoccupation, 
while  the  steady  obliteration  of  the  dividing  line  between 
Journalism  and  Literature  (Journalism  and  Philosophy  : 
it  is  the  same  thing)  is  a  task  lying  to  hand  ;  especially 
so,  since  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  a  full  recognition 
by  the  authorities  of  the  disasters  which  this  obliteration 
invites  will  not  be  a  prerequisite  of  any  successful 
dealing  with  the  war  :  though,  up  to  date,  the  process 
which  before  the  war  had  gone  far,  since  has  merely 
become  the  more  complete. 


Journalism  is  the  interested  persuasion,  by  means 
of  literary  forms,  of  the  general  public  to  back  or  ban 
such  purpoaes  as  seem  good  to  those  at  whose  instiga- 
tion the  persuasive  effort  is  set  in  motion.    Those  who 
sketch  the  plan  which  "  persuasion  "  is  to  follow  may 
engage  and  pay   "  journalists "   who   are  better  able 
than  they  to  manipulate  the  forms  :   or  they  may  have 
the  means  and  talents  to  carry  out  their  verbal  plans 
themselves.     The  feature  which  makes  journalism  into 
journalism  is — not  that  it  is  bought  and  sold — but  that 
it  is  subsidiary  to  ends  beyond  itself.     All  journalism  is 
"  interested  "  :  the  servant  of  an  interest  and  purpose  ; 
of  the  needs  of  a  passing  day  and  the  moods  of  a  changing 
person.    It  exploits  literary  form  to  further  some  par- 
ticular enterprise.     It  is  not  literatiire  though  it  exploits 
literature  :   not  philosophy  though  it  exploits  it.     That 
the  material  in  which  it  shapes  itself  and  in  the  use  of 
which  the  manipulators  are  adept  happens  to  be  language 
brings  journalism  as  near  to  literature  as  ability  to  mix 
paint  brings  the  house-painter  to  the  artist ;    both  are 
reputable  craftsmen  but  different :    both  require  some 
ability  :  both  have  recognized  uses — at  least  the  house- 
painter   has :    and   both   work  in   paint.    What   the 
difference  between  the  two  exploiters  of  paint  is  can 
perhaps  best  be  shown  by  the  difference  in  their  attitudes 
towards  the  permanence  of  their  work.    The  house- 
painter  would  feel  more  than  depressed  if  he  thought 
his  effects  likely  to  last  for  ever,  or  even  for  a  lifetime  ; 
while  the  artist  would  give  the  study  of  a  lifetime  in 
order  to  lend  a  slightly  added  durability  to  his  paint. 
The  house-painter  looks  to  the  contents  of  his  paint- 
pot  to  provide  him  with  a  job.    He  has  nothing  he 
values  particularly  to  put  into  his  painting  ;  he  spreads 
paint  out  under  the  direction  of  some  one  who  wants  a 
surface  concealed  by  means  of  it.    The  artist  out  of  his 
paint  seeks  to  contrive  a  wel>  which  shall  enmesh  for 
all  time  some  fact  of  feeling  which  he,  at  least,  thinks 
worth  holding  in  memory.    The  difference  is  that  one 
is  using  a  form  as  a  contrivance  to  perpetuate  something 
which  he  thinks  valuable  ;  the  other  is  expressing  what 
there  is  for  him  to  express  by  flourishing  the  form  itself. 
So  with  literature  :    literature  is  the  transparent  vase 
in  which  are  preserved  permanent  features  of  the  Human 
Mind.    The  desire  to  secure  permanence  for  their  work 
no  matter  how  mistaken  they  may  have  been  in  the 
means  they  adopted  to  attain  to  it,   is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  writers  of  literature.     Milton,  for 
instance,  deUberately  selected  the  theological  theme  as 
a  setting  for  his  quota  of  observations  about  Man  to 
men,  on  account  of  what  he  considered  its  strong  promise 
of  durability  of  interest.    That  probably  it  is  tms  very 
choice  which  has  made  "  Paradise  Lost  "  and  "  Paxadise 
Regained  "  unknown  books  save  in  their  passa^ies  of 
strong  human  revelation  merely  proves  how  diflSoult  it 
is  to  dissuise  fustian,  and  that  "  beliefs  "  and  direct 
human  observations  do  not  come  on  the  same  level  of 
durability.    This  distinction  between  journalism  and 
literature  once  frankly-  recognized  :    literature  being — 
t^i  to  form — that  which  is  most  favourable  to  permanence 
and  as  to  substance  an  accretion  of  the  growing  stock 
of   unravelled   humcun    motives ;    joumaSsm   being   a 
subsidiary  form,  one  amongst  many  turned  to  aosist, 
as  may  be,  a  peissing  purpose  and  taking  its  character 
from  the  end  it  serves  ;    this  distinction  once  openly 


recognized,  the  undue  contempt  which  jbnmiluin 
reosives  becomes  as  meaningless  as  the  contempt  for 
houae-painting,  while  it  makea  possible  a  moie  jealow 
^are  in  fostering  single-heartedness  in  literature.  Jour- 
nalism has  received  and  earned  contempt  only  because 
it  has  pretended  to  be  inspired  by  liie  purpose  which 
inspires  literature,  and  bo  has  courted  judgment  by 
standards  intended  for  work  which  aspires  to  be  judged 
as  literature.  Judged  by  such  standards  it  ig  not 
possible  for  journalism  or  the  journalist  to  escape  con- 
demnation. Inevitably,  the  journalist  who  merely  does 
honestly  what  he  is  employed  tcf  do  ia  written  down  a 
mean  hack  ;  whereas  the  commia  voyageur  who  nreesee 
on  his  picked  public  his  employer's  Pills,  Pianos,  Shoddy 
Goods,  Tinned  Goods,  what  not,  is  a  respectable  person. 
The  newspaper-proprietor  is  accounted  a  cunning  defacer 
of  "  The  Truth  "  :  a  suborner  of  facile  knaves  to  the 
detriment  of  the  "  Good  of  All  " — ^that  universal  stalldng- 
horse  controversy — as  compared  on  the  other  hand 
with  the  manufacturer,  meat-merchant  and  the  like, 
who  are  accounted  the  backbone  of  the  community  and 
embodiment  of  its  free  tradition.  Yet  each  is  bait  on 
increasing  his  "  influence,"  one  in  one  market  one  in 
another  :  the  mediiun  at  least  of  the  journalist  being 
more  patent  and  obvious  if  his  means  are  more  subtle. 
What  manner  of  man  among  you  being  in  businees  and 
finding  that  his  ambition — any  one  of  the  million  ends 
upon  which  men  do  set  their  ambition — is  furthered  by 
a  favovurable  Public  Opinion  would  not  set  to  work  to 
influence  that  Opinion  to  the  fullest  extent  he  oonld^ 
What  maker  of  goods  but  sends  out  Ms  agents  to  inflijence 
the  market  for  them  or  company -promoter  who  fails  to 
issue  an  attractive  prospectus  I  This  making  of  dis- 
tinctions where  none  exist  comes  from  confusing  journa- 
lism with  Uteratiu:e,  and  what  journalists  say  with 
something  which  is  called  "  Truth." 

m  *  *  * 
The  development  of  controversy  as  an  instrmimt 
of  attack  and  defence  is  the  most  complex  and  the 
most  engaging  achievement  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
complex  study  which  its  buried  springs  and  its  devious 
ways  and  methods  present  constitutes  the  province  ffl 
the  philosopher.  It  is  the  scrutiny  of  the  motives  which 
keep  the  countless  controversies  moving  :  the  lantW 
of  purposes— journalism — which  makes  philosophy  the 
most  fascinating  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  human 
interests,  given  a  taste  and  zeal  for  it.  Yet  this  inteieet 
has  little  to  show  for  itself.  Perhaps  because  thwe  is 
Uttle  demand  for  its  products.  It  is  not  pop>iWf  ■  "»?* 
is  too  much  journalism  and  too  many  mteresto  to  oe 
displeased  to  make  the  digging-out  of  any  «'«  "»  "^ 
graceful  half  of  humian  motives  welcome,  ihe  owm 
half— when  they  appear— are  received  not  as  Fhilosopny 
but  as  Diabolism  :  things  which  should  never  na>™ 
found  utterance.  And  its  unpopularity  apart,  nui^ 
motives  make  distracting  material  to  work  m,  ^r" 
would-be  philosophOTS— would-be  genuine  ones  »!»»»- 
fall  victims  to  their  own  material.  Settmg  out  to  swuj 
"  oontroversiaUsts  "  they  are  captured  by  this  an"?r 
particular  controversy.  The  main  stream  °IJ^, 
interests  is  swaUowed  up  in  their  locahzed  wap^?^ 
Uttle  is  left  for  the  study  of  Man,  the  oontroveiMu 
animal.  The  explorer  finds  it  more  P^^^**"^  3 
even  more  entertaining  to  take  up  "o^P^^^jf^  mow 
than  to  continue  searching  for  treasure.  "  .-„t 
profitable,  and  the  world  is  so  made  that  men  ™^^^ 
themselves  in  touch  with  profits  somewhere  •  "^  jj^ 
exptorers  by  nature  aw  few  and  returns  "P"  *.r?„,o^ " 
axe  almost  nil,  it  is  not  surprismg  that  '■'i'^  ^jga ; 
researchers  aU  turn  propagandists  :  ^°°i?.fi^  drum- 
trim  speectoto  a  set  purpose  :  and  '»«r^r,u'*i„gtea- 
For  of  the  Iwo  purposes  of  speech— speed  w'^^^,. 
ment  of  Revelation  and  the  instrument  ol  D«»  j^^,. 
journalism  in  its  main  intention  knows  oniy  ""  '^.^^ 
nalism  is  always  persuasive  and  sf?""*''^^' -.„«,!" 
superficially  it  may  seem  at  times  to  set  i««" j"  ^  found 
w£n  it  gives  "  News  "  :  it  wiU  ^^f^^Jr,  ^^^ 
that  the  '^News  "  has  been  given  that  ^jj^jewrt*. 
beet  accommodates  it  with  the  joumw  s  m<«" 


Such  "  News  "  as  is  too  difficult  to  be  so  turned  promptly 
i;Mge8  to  be  "  News  " — and  ceases  to  need  chronicling. 
Journalism  is  indeed  the  skilled  art  of  manipulating 
emphasis.  The  journalist  is  out  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  the  people,  and  since  the  people  accept  that  which  is 
emphatically  asserted  and  love  the  Strong  Assertion 
jad  no  less  the  maker  of  it,  regulation  of  emphasis 
becomes  his  main  business,  and  he  learns  how  to  let  it 
fall  just  where  it  suits  best  the  interest  of  those  who 
employ  him.  If  he  can  make  himself  conspicuous  as'  a 
wielder  of  sufficiently  strong  emphasis  he  so  wins  the 
people's  good  will  not  only  for  the  interest  he  furthers 
but  also  for  himself.  Popularity  as  well  as  profit  and 
the  excitement  which  comes  of  conflict  is  on  the  side 
of  journalism  :  it  is  not  strange  that  the  journalist  is 
nowhere  to  seek  in  any  branch  of  "  literature." 

«        *        «        • 

Very  obviously  clear  is  it  therefore  that  it  is  not  that 
journalists  consider  literature  "  higher  "  and  "  better  " 
than  journalism  that  they  slur  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two.  They  do  not  any  more  than  the  millionaire 
who  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  some  scientific  invention 
tbinks  that  the  scientist  pottering  about  at  a  bench  with 
test-tubes  is  anything  more  than  a  simple  and  probably 
rather  silly  fellow.  In  fact  the  majority  would  agree 
that  most  of  literature  is  barely  reputable  and  much  of 
it  heinous.  Once  thoroughly  a  journalist  always  a 
journalist :  even  when  such  a  one  believes  himself  to  be 
writing  literature.  For  evidence  of  which  we  only 
need  observe  the  "  propagandist  "  drama  :  the  "  propa- 
gandist "  novel :  the  '  propagandist  "  philosophy  ;  and 
the  "  report«rist  "  poetry.  "Propagandist"  in  terms 
of  craftsmanship  is  just  "journalistic."  The  Parson  is 
clinching  the  "  moral  "  of  his  sermon  in  the  Philosophy, 
md  the  "  Social  Reformer  "  is  dabbing  the  ornamenta- 
tion on  his  speeches  in  the  Drama  and  what  not :  tracts 
they  are,  all  of  them.  Why  then  this  growing  oblitera- 
tion 1  It  is  simply  a  trick  erf  the  trade  :  a  "  confidence  " 
trick.  It  is  a  far  from  easy  task  to  beg  support  from 
people  for  one's  own  benefit :  it  puts  one  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. It  deprives  the  people,  moreover,  of  the  com- 
forting flattery  that  one's  striving  is  solely  in  their 
interests ;  it  quiokens  their ,  suspicions  and  awakens 
their  intelligence.  Hence  the  attempt  to  identify  jour- 
"ilism  with  literature  which  enables  journalists  to 
J«une  the  garb  of  disseminators  of  an  "Impartial 
Truth."  For  little  as  there  is  of  it,  people  have  sensed 
what  is  the  rdle  of  literature  and  have  identified  it  in 
Its  clearest  and  most  concentrated  form  with  phUosophy 
and  are  ready  to  accept  its  verdicts  for  "  TrutL"  That 
tnere  is  a  p^Mlosophy  which  is  not  philosophy  :  a  body 
of  observations  set  up  to  pass  for  "  Truth  "  which  are 
""'observations  of  [human  motives  at  firsthand  but  . 
™her  obscured  exploitations  of  motives  in  the  service 
™some  interest— oi  the  Church,  the  State,  of  Academic 
iradition  and  the  like,  has  gone  far  to  rmder  "  Truth  " 
«  obfuscated,  indefinable,  and  therefore  useless  term  ; 
whout  being  able,  however,  wholly  to  efface  a  vague 
WMe  of  that  for  which  it  stands.  The  instinct  persists 
w  there  must  exist  a  genuine  philosophy  :  outcome 
^  ^eer  curiosity  in  the  motives  of  Man  :  which  is  keen 
••M  uert  to  distinguish  those  ways  and  words  which 
«e  ^voluntary  expressions  of  himself  and  those  which 
^  out  shields  to  cover  tmd  defend  himself,  and  which 
^^wise  unrelated  to  any  desire  to  trip  him  up  and 
*™  »n  advantage.  It  is  the  fruit  of  such  curiosity 
S  """Sbly  is  accepted  as  "  Truth  "  and  the  form 
^preserves  it  is  literature— good  or  feeble  Uterature 
jr?"™g  to  the  strength  of  the  curiosity  which  inspires 
j^'^""l"8try  and  time  devoted  to  it,  and  the  oeaseless- 
^  « the  pruning  of  it»  form  to  obthe  it  in  transparency, 
seems  :  what  the  specific  form  which  a  philoBopher 
^^nis  contribution  is,  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
J^n  there  is  in  his  curiosity.  If  he  cares  sufficiently, 
^f^.  ^J^  *>be  most  transparent  and  eoonomiced  and 
^^™gly  the  most  permanent  form  to  it:  that  of 
"t»»  "  "***'*  s»Jre  enough  of  the  character  of  the 
j,^  material "  he   has  analysed  out,   he  will  risk 

""nng  it  back  into  a  synthesis  and  re-oieating  man  : 


as  in  Drama.  If  he  is  too  occupied,  or  too  careless,  or 
has  so  much  material  on  his  hands  that  he  prefers  to 
put  it  aIl,out  at  the  expense.of  leaving  it,"  in  tke  rough,," 
it  will  remain  as^Philosophio  Prose.  But  whatever  fonn 
literature  finally  takes  it  is  in  its  substance,  Philosophy  : 
curiosity  about  human  nature  :  a  laying^bare  of  the 
springs  of  the  human  mind.  Which  explains  why  any 
great  anxiety  about  Forms — particularly  in  young 
writers — always  seems  to  bear  with  it  its  suspicions. 
Form — even  in  its  perfection — is  not  something  extra- 
neous to  its  substance.  It  grows  up  with,  springs  out 
of  and  is  the  index  of  the  substance's  own  quality. 
Given  the  oii^.in  sufficient  degree  and  the  other  follows 
inevitably.  The  laziest  fellow  will  exert  himself  when 
he  knows  of  a  certainty  that  he  is  working  to  unearth 
a  hidden  treasure,  and  a  man  with  something  vital  to 
say  will  take  the  necessary  pains  about  the  saying  of  it. 

*        *        *         * 

It  is  therefore  because  the  bona  fides  of  literature  are 
more  acceptable  and  not  because  literature's  mission  is 
held  to  be  "better"  or  its  quality  "higher,"  that 
journalism  has  sought  to  identify  itself  with  it.  And 
it  is  the  same  cause  which  explains  the  unspoken  conven- 
tion which  all  controversialists  are  at  one  in  observing, 
that  the  one  factor  in  controversy  which  gives  it  character 
and  meaning — the  personal  bias  of  the  controversialists — 
shall  be  ignored.  For  to  have  it  acknowledged  would 
deprive  both  sides  of  the  rdle  of  the  indignantly  righteous 
and  destroy  the  assumption  that  journalism  nominally 
is  "  disinterested."  Whence  •  the  shriek  of  each  against 
its  rival  of  "  Interested,"  "  Venal,"  carrying  the  mference 
— true  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes,  since  each  side  stands 
for  "  Infection  "  of  "  Leper  "  and  "  Plague-spot  "  would 
be  robbed  of  its  relevance  and  emphasis .  To  acknowledge 
that  all  sides  are  "  interested  "  :  that  journalism  is 
nothing  but  the  language  of  "  interests,"  would  be  to 
deflate  the  journalistic  balloon  and  defeat  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created  :  the  persuading  of  the  pubUo 
that  only  in  a  spirit  of  immaculate  disinterestedness  and 
in  the  sole  interests  of  the  "  Public  Good  "  is  so  much 
wordy  service  set  in  mo€ion.  And  not  only  as  a  stalking 
horse  does  Uterature  lend  its  uses  to  journalism.  As  far  ' 
as  he  is  acquainted  with  it  the  journalist  draws  upon  the 
funded  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  Uterature 
provides  and  uses  it  as  far  as  it  suits  the  immediate 
interest  of  his  propaganda.  All  his  knowledge  of  all 
the  world  he  draws  in  to  further  his  end.  Some  one  in 
The  Egoist  the  other  day  made  the  remark  that  the 
great  struggle  :  the  unintermittei^  warfare  ever  going 
on  was  that  which  the  Individual  wages  against  the 
Many  :  the  One  against  the  Whole.  The  skilful  jouma- 
Ust  could  both  teach  and  demonstrate  how  the  Many 
provides  the  foraging-ground  for  the  One.  As  the  garden 
to  the  Bee,  the  Many  is  to  the  One  :  his  chiefest  source 
of  sustenance,  to  the  extent  that  he  is  able  to  suck  out 
nutriment  rather  than  poison.  Which  abiUty  in  the 
One  depends  upon  his  knowledge.  Lacking  knowledge 
and  foraging  far  he  is  likely  to  find  the  Many  dangerous  : 
which  is  precisely  what  happens  to  joumaUste — and 
their  proprietors-*-who  having  out  off  the  springs  of  a 
Uterature  at  length  find  themselves  in  urgbnt  need 

of  one. 

«        •        *        * 

Of  the  foregoing,  a  no  mean  writer  of  Uterature,  and 
a  journalist  as  able  as  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  writei; 
of  Uterature  permits  one  to  be — Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
shaU  provide  the  perfect  iUustration.  Mr.  Chesterton 
recendy,  in  a  journal  edited  by  his  brother,  wrote  an 
article  in  defence  of  his  friend,  attacking  a  newspaper 
which  was  running  a  rival  propaganda  and  which,  to 
boot,  had  attacked  his  friend,  and — to  boot  yet  again — 
whose  owner  was  being  attacked  by  the  said  brother 
in  a  sensational  campaign  calculated  to  achieve  inter  alia 
for  the  said  journal  of  the  said  brother  a  very  well- 
merited  "  business  "  advertisement.  Which  seems  quite 
a  nice  ooUeotion  of  "  interested  "  items  to  inspire  any 
article.  If  we  give  the  names  :  Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton 
the  brother,  Mr.  BeUoo  the  friend,  Lord  NorthoUffe  the 
newBvendor ;    and   the   items :    the   Daily   Mail  the 
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offender,  the  New  Witness  for  the  defence  and  return 
onslaught,  Mr.  BeHoc's  war-lectures,  G.  K.'a  own  sound 
literary  reputation,  the  "  Grood — and  Gone — old  Times," 
the  "  Servile  State  "  and  the  "  New  Bad  Ones,"  we 
are  in  possession  of  the  "  argument  "  and  of  the  Dramatis 
Persona.  Let  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  joumaliBt,  after 
a  prelude  concerning  buttercups,  daisies,  Dickens,  Panto- 
mime, and  the  Ultimate  Good,  speak :  his  subject : 
"  Truth  and  the  Transformation  Scene."  "  Before  the 
Harlequinade,  there  came  a  thing  called  a  Transforma- 
tion Scene,  in  which  the  scenes  grew  thin  and  other 
scenes  shone  through  them,  so  that  one  had  the  delightful 
sensation  of  being  in  two  places  at  once.  ...  In  front 
let  us  say  there  would  be  the  interior  of  the  widow's 
cottage  with  a  Dutch  clock,  a  three-legged  stool,  a 
mangle,  a  bedstead,  a  table  or  a  what  not.  And  you 
would  become  gradually  aware  that  the  scene  was  also 
the  Demon's  Cave,  with  a  Demon  cajousing  with  the 
Nightmare  Queen  and  glittering  cohorts  of  goblins. 
The  Dutch  clock  was  still  there  and  yet  it  was  less  solid 
than  the  Demon  King.  The  mangle  was  still  there  and 
yet  it  was  more  thin  and  spectral  than  the  Nightmare. 
All  the  facts  grew  faint  as  fables  and  the  fables  became 
facts.  Moreover  it  was  a  great  part  of  the  unreason 
and  the  vertigo  of  the  vision  that  the  two  complete 
nowhere  corresponded  to  each  other  even  by  accident. 
.  .  .  Now  it  is  this  sense  of  the  two  scenes  utterly 
distinct  and  yet  simultaneous  which  I  have  when  I  look 
at  the  modern  press  and  modern  politics  :  and  see  the 
realities  which  are  the  background  of  modem  life  gradually 
glowing  and  growing  through  the  thin  sheets  of  our 
modem  newspapers.  There  is  the  same  utter  separate- 
ness  and  dislocation  between  the  two  designs."  With 
an  air  of  ineffable  impartiality  the  writer  proceeds, 
"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  which  world  is  the  better, 
it  is  solely  a  matter  of  which  is  becoming  the  more  real. 
You  may  like  widows  or  you  may  prefer  demons.  .  .  . 
The  England  of  to-day  is  still  divided  into  those  who 
are  still  looking  at  Scene  One,  and  those  who  are  already 
looking  at  Scene  Two.  Or  rather  they  can  both  see 
both,  but  they  cannot  believe  both.  The  front  still 
shows  the  British  Constitution  .  .  .  but  behind  is  the 
goblin's  kitchen  and  the  Servile  State.  Among  those 
who  see  it  there  is  all  kinds  of  commit :  but  they  see 
it.  The  New  Age  sees  it,  and  the  NMb-  Witness,  and  in 
its  way  even  the  New  Statesman.  But  the  Spectator 
does  not,  and  the  Pink  '  Un  does  not,  and  the  Times  does 
not,  or  pretends  that  it  does  not." 


In  the  passage  quoted,  it  is  the  remark  "  It  has  nothing 
"to  do  with  which  world  is  the  better  :  it  is  solely  a  matter 
of  whtoh  is  becoming  the  more  real.  You  may  like 
widows  or  you  may  prefer  demons,"  which  iUimunates 
the  method  of  joumalum.  Less  of  the  heroic  indignation 
which  so  becomes  a  journalist,  and  a  little  more  of  the 
interest  and  amusement  in  himself  which  Mr.  Chesterton 
shows  ehsewhere,  would  have  made  it  obvious  to  Viim 
that  everything  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  his  article  at 
least  was  concerned,  depended  upon  "  which  you  pre- 
ferred "  ;  and  he  himseU  acknowledges  as  much  when, 
having  to  recover  his  position,  he  points  out  a  little 
lower  down  the  page  that  though  we  "  see  both  "  we 
cannot  "  believe  both."  At  the  outset  in  framing  the 
article,  the  sole  reason  which  caused  him  to  fix  upon  the 
simile  of  the  "  Transformation  Scene  " — a  most  ingenious 
One — was  to  assist  him  to  divide  the  world  into  tw« 
parts  :  the  Goblins  he  preferred — all  his  own  friends  ; 
and  the  Widows  he  couldn't  abide  :  those  whom  he  and 
his  friends  were  inclined  to  dislike.  His  prejudices 
favourable  or  unfavoiu:able  from  the  architecture  of  his 
world  :  his  sole  conception  of  what  is  "  real."  He  says, 
"  Some  of  us,  h«  (Mr.  Belloc)  being  one,  axe  interested 
in  things  as  they  really  are."  Really  are  1  He  means 
"  things  as  he  would  like  them."  His  Oncoming  Scene — 
his  real  world,  the  "  true  "  world,  the  world  of  light 
and  right  are — aU  his  personal  friends,  those  of  the 
New  Witness,  the  New  Age,  the  New  Statesman  even  : 
"  even  "  because  this  maintains  the  sinning  faith  which 
seeks  to  inaugurate  that  Servile  State  which,  vexes  him 


so,  bt^t  which  must  "  even  "  be  included  because  it  U 
not  possible  to  exclude  Friend  Shaw.  Those  whom  he 
loves  not  he  leaves  without  even  a  world  to  live  in. 
"  I  could  not  debate  with  the  Mail  writer  beoaaae  I 
do  not  beUeve  in  the  very  existence  of  the  world  in 
which  he  Uves."  "  Not  believe  in  "  =  have  no  liking 
for.  "  Could  not  debate  "  =  would  not  debate.  No 
one  supposes  that  he  could  not — if  he  tried — with  kind- 
ness and  a  motherly  patience,  to  explain  to  the  hapleag 
scribbler  who  is  left  with  no  world  to  live  in  why  the 
world  as  it  "is  "  for  Mr.  Belloo  " is,"  while  the  world 
as  it  is  for  Lord  NorthclifEe  just — "  is'nt "  I  But 
Mr.  Chesterton  is  very  annoyed  indeed,  and  he  won't. 
For  the  time  being,  he  is  so  bent  on  championing  "  the 
responsible  himian  being  who  is  working  for  the '  Truth '" 
that  he  prefers  to  lose  all  his  community  of  intelligence 
with  the  same  sort  of  being  "  who  is  working  for  the 
Trust."  He  would  not  even  consider  that  perhaps 
both  after  their  own  fashion  are  working  for  themaelTes. 
To  the  finish,  he  sticks  to  the  disparate  worlds  of  hit 
Transformation  Scene,  though  it  is  maybe  a  sign  of 
a  retiuTiing  breadth  of  human  interest  that  causes  him 
to  get  his  metaphors  mixed.  "  The  skeleton  begins  to 
shine  through  the  cupboard,  and  what  was  the  house 
of  men  opens  inward  into  the  house  of  devils."  Well ! 
well !  it  does  make  one  think  about  the  desirability  of 
the  shoemaker  sticldng  to  his  last.  Mr.  Chesterton  has 
neither  the  cunning  nor  the  maUciousness  :  not  perhaps 
the  "  hardness  "  which  is  required  to  work  that  sort  of 
thing  into  the  form  in  which  it  would  be  really  effective 
for  his  own  or  really  damaging  to  the  opposing  side. 
Mr.  Belloc  could  manipulate  it  far  better.  He  merely 
deserts  the  service  of  "  Truth  "  to  lend  its  prestige  to 
dubious  uses  which  lower  it  as  inevitably  as  the  prestige 
of  science  would  be  lowered  by  a  scientist  of  repute  who 
lent  his  prestige  to  bolster  up  the  fortunes  of  some 
dubltable  commercial  underta^ng. 

Which  ruminations  are  set  forth  as  a  caution :  fw 
the  guidance  mainly  of — the  "  Egoist."  ©•  M- 
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REMY  DE  GOURMONT 

fg  death  of  Remy  de  Gourmont,  coming  when  so 
many  young  men  have  given  up  their  lives, 
I  when  so  many  young  artists,  French  and  German 
f^  English,  have  been  slain,  seems  by  comparison  al- 
most tolerable.  But  de  Gourmont  was  kiUed  by  the 
nr  just  as  certainly  as  if  he  had  met  his  death  in  a 
l^goh.  And  in  a  sense  one  might  almost  hope  and 
yiere  that  he  was  not  altogether  sorry  to  die.  He  had 
joge  his  best  work,  he  had  lived  during  the  compara- 
liroly  peaceful  years  1872-1914,  had  watched  the 
nowth  and  triumph  of  the  Impressioniste  and  Sym- 


BWr  DB  QOUBMONT 


BY  EAOtJIi  KMSTIAN 


Wiite  movements,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
bwering  of  the  arts  since  the  Renaissance.  And  the 
wogance  and  turbulence  of  the  new  century  burst  into 
wr,  a  war  which  no  one  in  the  world  can  avoid,  no  one, 
■  tewerer  detached  from  ordinary  life,  can  hope  to^  ignore. 
De  Gourmont  was  overthrown  by  the  shock,  lacerated 
liy  the  horrors  which  pierced  Belgium  and  North  France, 
••ddened  deeply  by  the  deaths  of  many  young  men  in 
^tte  budding  talents  he  believed.  One  has  only  to 
•"ratothe  "  Id6es  du  Jour,"  short  pieces  of  prose  written 
'i»ily  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  La  France,  to  see 
kow  often  he  referred  to  the  deaths  of  young  artists,  to 
'!» lists  of  dead  and  wounded  and  "  missing  "  in  the 
^iillstin  des  Ecrivains.  Many  of  the  names  in  these 
"•to  were  quite  unknown,  but  as  de  Gourmont  pointed 
™t,  these  are  the  saddest  of  all ;  they  died  before  they 
'i»da chance  to  use  their  talent. 

One  does  not  desire  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  Bemy 
«  Gounnont's  work.  Perhaps  his  final  worth  lies  not  in 
™  philosophic  and  similar  writings  but  in  his  literary 
wtioism.  The  two  Limes  des  Masques,  Le  Latin 
'V^qae,  and  the  five  books  of  Prom^iodes  Littiraires 
"iUinterest  for  many  years  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
*W  analysis  of  literature.  He  is  invaluable  as  a 
^ronioler  of  the  Sjrmboliste  movement,  and  his  various 
*^B«8  on  Flaubert  and  Huysmans,  for  example,  if 
™*'«d  together,  would  make  sympathetic  sfnidies  of 
"»» two  authors. 

M.  de  Gourmont  was  rather  prouder  of  his  poetry  than 
"•oared  to  admit,  perhaps  not  unjustifiably,  as  the 
?y*wdinary  fantasy  and  verbal  melody  of  the  Litanies 
*  to^BoM  and  the  FUnra  de.  Jadis,  curious  outgrowths  of 
^"jflutnoe  of  Mallarm6,  are  in  existence  to  prove. 
^""''K,  too,  has  beautifnl  passages. 


One  other  remark  might  be  added.  Though  the  war 
undoubtedly  shattered  him,  it  did  not  timi  him  into 
either  a  wailing  pacifist  or  a  blood-thirsty  imbecile. 
One  of  these  two  r61es,  usually  the  latter,  has  been 
assumed  by  nearly  every  one  of  the  notorious  writers 
of  the  world.  In  a  private  letter  written  about  three 
months  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  he  said  :  "  Ne 
laissons  pas  mourir  le  tradition  des  fibres  esprits." 
While  he  lived,  he  tried  to  preserve  that  tradition  :  it 
is  for  us  to  continue  that  tradition,  if  any  of  us  remain 
to  do  so. 

BiCHABD  Aldington. 


FRENCH  POEMS 

("  SiMONB  "  poAme  champStre  was  first  printed  in  1892, 
reprinted  in  1901,  1907  and  1914  by  the  Meronre  de  France. 
These  poems  are,  of  oonrse,  perfectly  well  known  to  all 
readers  of  modern  French  literature  ;  the  two  selected  are 
reprinted  as  a  slight  homage  to  their  author,  who,  before  his 
death,  more  than  once  expressed  his  hope  that  they  would 
be  translated  into  English.  The  two  or  three  translated  by 
Mr.  BitheU  are  the  only  English  versions.) 

smoNE 

L'AXJBBPINB 

Simone,  tes  mains  donees  ont  des  ^gratinures, 
Tu  pleures,  et  moi  je  veux  rire  de  I'aventiu*. 

L'Aub6pine  d6fend  son  cceur  et  ses  6paules, 
Elle  a  pronus  sa  chair  k  des  baisers  plus  beaux. 

Elle  a  mis  son  grand  voile  de  songe  et  de  pri6re, 

Car  elle  communie  avec  toute  la  terre  ;  ^.«. 

Elle  commimie  avec  le  soleil  du  matin, 

Quand  la  rushe  r6veill6e  reve  de  trMe  et  de  thym, 

Avec  les  oiseaux  bleus,  les  abeilles  et  les  mouches, 
Avec  les  gros  bourdons  qui  sont  tout  en  velours, 

Avec  les  scarab6es,  les  gu6pes,  les  frelons  blonds, 
Avec  les  libeUules,  avec  les  papillons, 

Et  tout  ce  qui  a  des  ailes,  avec  les  pollens 

Qui  dansent  comme  des  pensees  dans  I'air  et  se  prominent 


Elle  communie  avec  le  aoleil  de  midi, 
Avec  les  nues,  avec  le  vent,  avec  la  pluie 


Et  tout  ce  qui  passe,  aveo  le  rokil  du  soir 
Rouge  comme  une  rose  ct  clair  comme  un  miroir, 

Aveo  la  lune  qui  rit  et  avec  la  ros^, 

Avec  le  Cygne,  avec  la  Lyre,  avec  la  Voie  lact^e  ; 

Elle  a  le  front  si  blanc  et  son  &me  est  si  pure 
Qu'elle  s'adore  elle-mfime  et  toute  la  nature. 

Lb  Jabdin 

Simone,  le  jardin  du  mois  d'aofit 

Est  parfumi',  riche  et  doux  : 

U  a  des  radis  et  des  raves, 

Des  aubergines  et  des  betteraves  ' 

Et,  parmi  les  p&les  salades, 

Des  bourrachcs  pour  les  malades  ; 

Plus  loin,  c'est  le  peuple  des  ohoux, 

Notre  jardin  est  riche  et  dotix. 

Les  pois  grimpent  leilorp  des  mmes  ; 

IjOS  rameo  resstmljleh't  &  des  jeiuics  femmes 

En  robes  vertes  flfuries  de  rouge. 

Voioi  lo8  f  fives,  voioi  les  courges 

Qui  reviennent  de  Jerusalem. 

L'oignon  a  poiips^  tout  d'un  coup 

Et  s'est  om6  d'lm  dinddme, 

Notre  jardin  est  rioho  et  dhux 
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Les  asperges  tout  en  dentelles 

Mfirissent  leurs  graines  de  corail ; 

Les  capucines,  vierges  fiddles,  ■ '  '    '•- 

Ont  fait  de  leur  treule  un  vitrail,  ■   ' ' 

Et,  nonchalantes,  les  citrouilles 

Au  bon  soleil  gonflent  leurs  joues  ; 

On  sent  le  thym  et  le  f enouil, 

Notre  jardin  est  ricbe  et  douz. 

Rbmy  db  GotTBMOira. 


PASSING  PARIS 

THE  heading  of  this  record  finds  too  ample 
justification  this  month,  although  of  the  three 
leading  figures  who  have  disappeared  from 
among  us  :  Henri  Fabre,  Bemy  de  Gourmont,  and 
Camille  de  Sainte  Croix,  only  the  two  last  properly 
belonged  to  Paris.  Paradoxical  as  it  sounds  of  so 
retiring  a  personality,  Remy  de  Gourmont  was  eminently 
Parisian  not  only  in  spite  but  also  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  parade  in  the  academical  cocked 
hat  which  so  much  better  becomes  the  more  popularly 
and  internationally  renowned  Paul  Bourget,  Slaurice 
Donnay,  Edmond  Rostand,  and  Pierre  Loti ;  that  his 
boulewrd  was  the  one  which  is  not  one,  i.e.  the  Boulevard 
Saint  Gtermain  ;  and  that  the  cai6  he  patronized  was 
pure  of  confratemal  or  cosmopolitan  associations.  To 
the  indipendants  of  Montpamasse,  to  the  officiels  of  the 
right  bank,  the  Paris  of  Gourmont — the  rue  des  Saint 
Pdres,  where  he  Uved  (in  complete  solitude),  the  Caf6 
de  Flore,  on  the  frontier  line  between  the  javbowg 
(Saint  Germain)  and  the  quartier  (Latin),  where  he  took 
his  occasional  apiritif,  are  the  provinces.  To  these  and 
to  those  they  are  out  of  the  world  and  out  of  date.  They 
are,  also,  unprofessional.  Remy  de  Gourmont  kept 
on  this  border-line  of  semi-aristocracy,  semi-Bohemia 
in  his  life  and  in  his  work.  His  Paris  was  his  own  Paris  ; 
his  position  in  letters  was  unshared.  He  was  not  an 
independent ;  he  was  independent.  Consequently 
isolated;  consequently,  strong.  A  haughty,  solitary, 
pathetic  figure.  He  was  no  one's  disciple  and  leaves 
no  disciples.  His  earlier  tendencies  inclined,  no  doubt, 
in  the  direction  of  symbolism,  with  whose  proselytes  he 
identified  himself,  a  natiiral  fluctuation  on  the  part  of 
a  fastidious  intellect  submitted  to  the  reaction  following 
upon  naturism  (Remy  de  Gourmont  was  bom  in  1858) — 
one  to  which  youth  in  its  disdain  for  the  positive  and 
concrete  frequently  tends  at  all  times— and  whose 
infinite  capacity  for  culture  compensated  for  what  his 
imagination  might  lack  in  power  of  endurance.  An 
early  failure  in  realistic  fiction,  the  evolution  which 
produced  works  so  tenuous  in  their  abstraction  as  Le 
Pilerin  du  Silence,  works  of  scientific  claim  {La  Physique 
de  r Amour),  of  prof ound  scholarship  {Le  Latin  Mystique, 

Tj   if;  ftthptl  fttl o    dA    la     Ti/ntfw*i»     P«-rt^<*.^*'aa       T.A     t> —  1 1  ^  i__ 

»^ ..^.^..^  „^    ero    »w    x/UTVfpvc    jmrTE^CTVoc,     X/C    1  rOOlBjnC    CTH 

Styk — he  wiU  go  down  to  posterity  chiefly,  perhaps,  as 
an  authority  in  the  French  language),  and  novels, 
satires,  plays,  poems,  criticisms,  essays,  show  him 
mobile  from  instability  as  well  as  from  versatility. 
This  peculiarity  had  occasion  to  find  expression  with 
the  outbreak  of  war,  when  he  promptly  reversed  his 
attitude  of  internationalist  (he  lost  his  post  as  librarian 
at  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  for  having  said  he  would 
not  give  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  Alsace-Lorraine)  to  take 
position  with  the  patriots  and  majority. 

Like  so  many  great  men  of  letters,  from  Comeille  to 
Flaubert,  Gourmont  was  bom,  of  an  old  family  of 
printers  and  gravers,  in  Normandy.  After  studying  at 
the  University  of  Caen  he  came  (in  1883)  to  Paris, 
where  he  met  Huysmans  and  Verlaine  and  compiled 
the  posthumous  documents  of  Villiers  de  I'lsle-Adam. 
He  then  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mercure 
de  France,  to  which  he  contributed  up  to  the  eve  of  his 
death.  His  novel  Sixtine  belongs  to  the  year  1890 
Le  Latin  Mystique  to  '92,  Lea  Chevaux  de  Diom&ie 
to  97,  Le  Livre  des  Masques  to  '96-98,  Le  Songe 
d'une  Femme  to  '99,  Une  Nuit  au  Luxembourg  to 
1908.  His  play  Thiodat  was  staged  by  M.  Paul  Fort 
^t  his  Th6atre  d'Art.    Thus  Remy  de  Gourmont  was 


m 


one  of  the  pillars  of  that  unacademic  groun  whi  i.' 
compnsed  also  M.  Henri  de  RAgnier,  now  of  *? 
Academie,  stiU  of  the  Mercure,  and  of  which  tJ  ! 
review  remains  the  stronghold  though  modififirt T 
successive  deaths,  defections,  and  the  natural  tmn,i  I 
things  living  and  literary.  "  "' 

But  a  fraction  of  an  exceptionally  industrious  liffi>, 
labour  has  been  enumerated  here.  The  PromewoX 
UtUraires  occupy  five  volumes,  the  Promenades  iSl* 
phiques  three,  and  the  Epilogues  written  for  the  mTZ', 
periodical  six.  His  last  book  came  out  just  before  hi 
death  from  creeping  paralysis  on  September  27  It 
18  a  collection  of  articles  commenting  upon  the  war 
entitled  Pendan<  VOrage,  published  by  ChampioB: 
Ores  IS  also  issuing  a  book  by  him.  ' 

Among  modem  men  of  letters  in  IVance  Bemy  de 
Gourmont  was  certa^ly  the  most  erudite.  Despite 
however,  his  immense  store  of  knowledge  it  was  quite 
possible  for  him  to  be  superficial,  and  though  his  fonn 
was  epigrammatic  his  thinking  wa«  not  always  clear 
or  logical.  His  language  was  exemplary,  and  he  will 
go  down  as  a  master  of  style.  But  in  his  intellectuality 
there  is  something  deceptive.  On  account  perhaps  of 
his  lack  of  inspiration  in  judgment,  or  even  of  inspiration 
proper,  Remy  de  Gourmont  does  not  attract  one's  full 
confidence  a«  does,  for  instance,  M.  Andr6  Gi(fe,  the 
most  tmstworthy  and  the  most  intuitive  of  critics, 
who  in  Nouveaux  Pritextes  has,  strangely  enough,  been 
tempted  to  give  precision  to  the  peculiar  untrustworthi. 
ness  in  his  late  contemporary  taken  as  moralist,  arbiter 
aad  philosopher. 


A  similarly  retired  and  laborious  life  was  that  of 
Henri  Fabre,  the  poet-naturalist,  who  has  also  been 
cheated  from  witnessing  the  issue  of  the  war  he  deplored 
without  attempting  to  justify  it  as  did  Gourmont. 
There  are  no  books  of  romance  more  "  exciting  "  than 
Fabre's  descriptions  of  insect  life,  and  which  would 
have  remained  practically  unknown  to  the  public 
without  M.  MaeterUnck's  discovery  and  proclamation 
only  a  very  few  years  ago.  Henri  Fabre  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two  in  his  distant  Proven5al  home,  which 
he  never  condescended  to  leave  in  quest  of  honours  or 
recognition,  but  where  these  eventually,  and  rather  to 
his  dismay,  sought  him  out  when  he  had  left  eighty 
years  and  a  proud  array  of  writings  well  behind  him. 

M.  Camille  de  Sainte  Croix  was  a  Shakespeare 
specialist.  His  name  will  be  remembered  in  connexion 
with  his  staging  of  the  Elizabethan's  works,  aooom- 
plished  with  the  taste  due  to  erudition,  and  which 
invariably  aroused  the  admiration  of  connoisBenrs. 
Bom  in  1869  he  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
career  to  polemistic  journalism.  He  also  leaves  some 
novels,  stories,  plays,  verse,  and  art  criticisms. 

So  much  for  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  civilian 
ranks.  In  the  others,  the  greedier  ones,  the  deati  d 
Jean  Florence  at  Neuville-Saint-Vaast  means  the  loss 
of  another  enthusiast  of  English  literature.  The 
NouveUe  Revue  Franfaise  had  published  his  translationfl 
of  some  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  books,  one  of  which, 
TAe  Man  who  was  Thursday,  with  the  title  defectively 
rendered  as  Le  NomnU  Jeudi,  appeared  in  P<«^ 
Journal — in  the  days  when  that  paper  appealed  to 
writers  and  readers — after  having  been  declined  by 
several  editors. 

•  •  «  • 

"  To  help  to  disperse  the  false  reputation  of  '  Freneh 
novels  '  in  England  "  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Anglo- 
French  literary  bureau  founded  by  M.  S^bastien  Voiwl, 
the  simuUaniiste  poet,  in  view  of  providing  »  u"* 
between  English  writers  and  their  confreres  in  Vnoee. 


To  these  and  to  those  it  proposes  to  supply  professionw 
information  and  to  bring  them  into  contact  with  m™ 


other  when  desired  or  desirable,  and  as  far  as  r-  . 
with  regard  to  "affinities."  The  unwritten,  |j"*?*^ 
am  assured,  practised  clause  :  "  no  Germans,"  "^^ 
the  enterprise  into  line  with  the  existing  preoocupaBoW 
of  the  majority.  The  Bureau,  whose  headquarters  a» 
at  29  Ru©  Vineuse,  Paris,  is  founded  on  a  ba«B  w 


reciprocity,  members  and  adherents  being  expected  to 
belp  each  other. 


Some  half  a  hundred  books  in  connexion  with  the 
war  have  appeared  in  Paris  within  the  last  month. 
To  these  must  be  added  occasional  volumes  of  verse, 
thrown  out  by  poets  at  the  front  in  an  apparent  pathetic 
attempt  to  keep  ahead  of  fate,  or  by  poets  at  the  rear 
in  a  pathetic  attempt  to  keep  aloof  of  the  butchery. 
And  then  there  are  all  the  books  indirectly  reflecting 
on  the  war,  novels  (Paul  Bourget's  Le  Sens  de  la  Mart, 
irhich  has  already  run  into  seven  or  eight  editions  ; 
Charles  Geniaux's  Les  Fianois  de  1914  ;  Al^l  Hermant's 
Emru  de  Guerre  de  la  famiUe  Valadier,  etc.)  ;  scientific 
or  semwcientific  works  (a  title  :  The  Law  of  the  Male  ; 
ipfopos  of  the  Barbarian's  Child),  and  so  on. 

MURIBL  ClOLKOWSKA. 

Books  received  :  Poemes,  O.  W.  Milosz  {Figui^e)  ; 
UOffrande  Heroique,  Poimes,  Nicolas  Beauduin  {La  Vie 
disLMres) ;  Petits  Ecrits  de  1915,  Jean  Variot  {Cres). 


CHORUSES  FROM  IPHIGENEIA 
IN  AULIS 

Tbanslatkd  by  H.  D. 

A  litenl,  word-for-word  v«rBion  of  ao  well-known  »a  •othor  •• 
Euripides  would  be  naelen  »nd  supererogatory  ;  a  riiymed,  languidly 
Swinbumian  verse  form  U  an  inmlt  and  a  barbariam.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  that  the  rhymelea*  hard  rhythms  used  in  the  preaent 
nnion  would  be  most  likely  to  keep  the  sharp  edges  and  irregular 
etdence  oi  the  original  While  the  sense  of  the  Greek  has  been 
rtrictly  kept,  it  is  neceanry  to  point  ont  that  the  repetition  of 
uelett,  ornamental  adjeetives  like  "  tirXoti/iot "  and  "  KaWirUnafun, ' ' 
for  example,  is  a  heavy  statin  on  a  translator's  ingenuity.  This  ia 
only  one  instance  from  many  where  the  Homeric  epithet  degenerates 
into  what  the  French  poets  call  a  rempliuagt—*n  expression  to  All 
opaline.    Such  phrases  have  been  paraphrased  or  omitted. 

The  fable  of  the  play  is,  of  oomae,  the  story  of  the  8aori6oe  of 
Ipliigeneia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  placate  Aztemi*  and  to 
>lli>w  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  to  reach  Troy. 


CHORUS  OF  THE  WOMEN  OF  CHALKIS 

T  CROSSED  sand-hills. 

I   I  stand  among  the  sea-diift  before  Aulis. 

1  crossed  Euripoa'  strait — 
'OMi  hissed  after  my  boat. 

IlrftCWkis, 

Jy  oity  and  the  rook-ledges. 

Arethusa  twists  among  the  bouldorB, 
''""•Mes— cuts  into  the  surf. 

I  «ome  to  see  tha  battle-line 
And  the  ships  rowed  hen 
^thase  spirite— 
"»  Q»ek«  an  but  haif-man. 

<^<>l<ltn  Uenelaos 

^  AgMiemnon  of  proud  birth 

"^thethousaiidHliipfc.     ,  .,       ,.       ,      , 

^have  gathwed  tha  ships  for  one  purpose  : 
™«8haUretuni. 

^  w»  clumps  of  marah-raed 

^spw-gras,  about  the  stmt. 

J°*  we  herdsmaa  passed  through  tham 

PoTL^  ^^  Helan-Aphiodito's  gift. 

2. «'»''d  judged  the  gf^ddeas 

«»«  beautiful  than  Hwa. 


r  crept  through  the  woods  ', 

Between  the  altars  :  -  /■ 

Artemis  haunts  the  place.  ,  ,.    * 

Shame,  scariet,  fresh-opened— a  flower,       ^^'-''^'O  "iiiijl 
Strikes  across  my  face. 

And  sudden — flight  upon  shields,  .      ' 

Low  huts — ^the  armed  Greeks,  . "  -    '  '''" 

Circles  qf  horses.  •  1 


I  have  longed  for  this. 

I  have  seen  Ajax.  ' 

I  have  known  Protesilaos  *'."■ 

And  that  other  Ajax — Salamis'  light      '  •'  ■' 
They  counted  ivory-discs.  ' 

They  moved  them — they  laughed. 
They  were  seated  together  ■•  ■ 

On  the  sand-ridges. 

I  have  seen  Palamed, 

Child  of  Poseidon's  child  : 

Diomed,  radiant  discobolus  : 

Divine  Merion,  a  war-god, 

Startling  to  men  :  • 

Island  Odysseos  from  the  sea-rocks  :    ' 

And  Nireos,  most  beautiful 

Of  beautiful  Greeks. 

3 

A  flash— 

Achilles  passed  across  the  beach. 
(He  is  the  sea-woman's  child 
Chiron  instructed.) 

Achilles  had  strapped  the  wind 

About  his  ankles, 

He  brushed  rocks 

The  waves  had  flung. 

He  ran  in  armour. 

He  led  the  four-yoked  chariot 

He  had  challenged  to  the  foot-race. 

Emelos  steered 

And  touched  each  horse  with  pointed  goad 

I  saw  the  horses  : 

Each  beautiful  head  was  clamped  with  gold. 

Silver  streaked  the  centre  horses.  ' 

They  were  fastened  to  the  pole. 

The  outriders  swayed  to  the  road-stead. 

Colour  spread  up  from  ankle  and  steel-hoof. 

Bronze  flashed. 

And  Achilles,  set  with  brass, 

Bent  forward. 

Level  with  the  chariot-rail. 


<(■  lii'f'. 


Vi'I 


aJTT^  "°  longer  Mdiant 

*•  the  three  stood 

'^ong  the  freBh-ahaUows  of  the  stuut. 


If  a  god  should  stand  here 
He  could  not  speak 
At  the  sight  of  ships 
Circled  with  ships. 

This  beauty  is  too  much 

For  any  woman. 

It  is  burnt  across  my  eyes. 

(.    The  line  is  an  ivory -horn. 

The  Myrmidons  in  fifty  quivering  ships 
Are  stationed  on  the  right. 

These  are  AohiUes'  ships. 
On  the  prow  of  eaoh 
A  goddess  sheds  gold  : 
Sea-spirits  are  out  in  tiers  of  gold. 


Next,  eqnal-oared  ships 
Were  steered  from  the  port  of  Argos 
By  one  of  the  MJekistianB. 
Sthenelos  was  with  him. 


I    I  i.jijLiini^rrtiMiitiiii'rri 
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Then  the  son  of  Theaeoa 
Led  ont  sixty  ships. 
Prow  to  prow  from  Attioa. 
A  great  spirit  keeps  them — 
Pallas,  graved  above  each  ship. 

Wings  bear  her 

And  horses,  iron  of  hoof  : 

The  phantom  and  chariot  "'  '  ' 

Appear  to  men  slashed  with  waves. 

6 
Fifty  Boeotian  ships,  ■■ 

Heavy  with  bright  arms, 
Floated  next : 

The  earth-god  stood  at  the  prow 
With  golden-headed  serpent. 

Leitos,  bom  of  earth, 
Guided  this  group  of  ships. 

Ships  had  gathered 
From  ports  of  PhoUs  : 
The  Lokrians  sent  as  many. 
Ajax  left  beautiful  Tlmsiion 
To  lead  both  fleets. 

7 
Prom  Mykene's  unhewn  rock. 
Men,  led  out  by  Agamemnon, 
Served  beyond  the  breakwater 
In  one  hundred  ships. 
His  brother  went  with  him — 
Lover  to  lover. 
Insult  was  thrown  upon  both. 

Helen,  possessed. 
Followed  a  stranger 
From  the  Greek  courtyard. 
They  would  avenge  this. 

Nestor  brought  ships  from  Pylos. 
They  are  stamped 
With  Alpheus'  buU-hoof. 

8 
There  were  twelve  iEnian  sails : 
Gonneos  led  the  twelve  ships. 
He  is  the  tribe-king. 
Near  him  were  Elis'  petty-chiefs — 
The  common  people  call  Epians — 
And  Eurytos,  their  great  chief. 

Meges  brought  white-wood  oars 
From  island  Taphos. 
He  left  Echinadee — 

Sailors  find  no  enferanoe    

Across  the  narrow  rooks. 

Ajax  of  Salamis 
Finished  the  great  arc  : 
He  joined  both  branches 
To  the  far  border 
With  twelve  ships. 
Strung  of  flexible  pianks. 

■>-'■--  g 

I  have  heard  all  this.  ■    v  > 

I  have  looked  too  s      '  * 

Upon  this  people  of  ships. 

You  could  never  count  the  Greek  sails 

Nor  the  flat  keels  of  the  foreign  boats. 

I  have  heard — 

I  myself  have  seen  the  floating  ships 

And  nothing  will  ever  be  the  same — 

The  shouts, 

The  harrowing  voices  within  the  k)usc:. 

I  stand  apart  with  an  inrmy  : 

My  mind  is  graven  with  ships. 


November  1,  Jggf 
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Pans  came  to  Ida. 

He  grew  to  slim  height 

Among  the  silver-hoofed  betwtfi. 

Strange  notes  made  his  flut« 

A  Phrygian  pipe. 

He  caught  all  Olympos 

In  his  bent  reeds. 

While  his  great  beasts 

Cropped  the  grass, 

The  goddesses  held  the  contest 

Which  sent  him  among  the  Greek*. 

He  came  before  Helen's  house. 
He  stood  on  the  ivory  steps. 
He  looked  upon  Helen  and  brought 
Desire  to  the  eyes 
That  looked  back— 

The  Greeks  have  snatched  up  their  spean. 
They  have  pointed  the  hehns  of  their  ships 
Toward  the  bulwarks  of  Troy 

J^S^tI^^  remainder  of  these  ohoroses  are  jsinted  in  No.  3  of 
the  Poets'  TianelatJon  Series.]  "  " 


NOTES  ON  MQDERN  GERMAN 
POETRY 

By  Albc  W.  G.  Raitoall 

V.  WALT  WHITMAN  IN  GERMANY- 
(a)  ARNO  HOLZ 

NO  country,  I  suppose,  is  so  ready  to  appredste 
and  assimilate  foreign  influence  as  Gemumy. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  German  mind 
which  never  fails  to  draw  tearful  laments  from  the 
extremer  patriots  but  it  is  also  one  to  which  the  average 
Englishman  might  pay  attention,  with  considerable 
advantage  to  his  own  provincial,  limited  literary  tastes. 
The  average  cultured  German,  however  ridiouloudy 
chauvinist  he  may  be  in  political  matters,  is  not,  when 
left  alone  by  his  teachers  and  superiors,  by  any  means 
a  chauvinist  in  art  and  letters.  Aa  the  HohenMllem 
dramatist,  Ernst  Wildenbmch,  mournfully  pointed  ont, 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
the  most  productive  force  in  Germany  was  Zola ;  and, 
had  we  a  similar  man  of  great  and  attractive  talent, 
it  would  be  safe  to  prophesy  that  Germany  would  begin 
mitating  him  within  three  years  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  war.  In  any  case  such  is  the  German 
characteristic  which,  of  course,  has  its  disadvantages, 
as  when,  for  example,  it  leads  to  immensely  exaggerated 
esteem  for  such  writers  aa  the  younger  Bjomson ;  bnt 
English  people,  inclined  as  they  are  in  the  other  diree- 
tion,  cotdd  get  no  harm  from  emulating  it. 


Between  1875  and  1890  this  catholicity  or  rage  of 
imitation  wa«  at  its  height.  In  fiction  Zola  was  really 
helping  to  create  the  ^t^ole  German  Naturalist  move- 
ment ;  in  drama  Strindberg — another  example  of  Get- 
many's  lack  of  selective  faculty — and,  of  course,  Ibsen 
were  being  played  before  young  Hauptmann  ;  in  poetiy 
Mallarm^  and  the  Symbolists  were  reproducing  them- 
selves. All  these,  Ibsen  and  Zola  and  the  rest,  were 
purely  literary  uifiuences ;  they  provided  models  of 
technique  and  style.  The  mind  of  Ibsen,  the  philosophy 
of  Ibsen,  the  personality  of  Ibsen — these  were  not  of 
very  much  moment.  The  wider  influence  of  personality, 
as  opposed  to  the  influence  oif  literary  style,  was  chiefly 
exerted  by  Verhaeren  and  Walt  Whitman.  Of  the  fin* 
of  these  nothing  need  be  said  just  now,  except  this  ;  that 
his  influence  endures  still  and  that  the  shock  produced 
among  Germans  by  Verhaeren's  description  of  them  as 

barbarians  "  shows  how  great  wa«  the  respect  in  whidi 
h^  was  held;  both  a«  man  and  poet.  But  the  inflnenoe 
of  Whitman  is  in  the  historic  past ;  it  has  produced 
classics. 

It  was  to  ba  expscted  that  Whitman,  as  the  poet  of 
democracy,  would  above  all  attract  the  "Naturalist 
aehool.     But  it  wa«  the  personality,  the  doctrine,  so  tx) 


qjetk,  which  attracted  ;  even  those  writers  who  are 
generally  called  his  imitators  deny  that  he  gave  much 
original  impulse  to  the  technical  side  of  their  work. 
liere  were  plenty  of  examples  of  prose-poetry  before 
him  in  Germany — from  Goethe  to  Nietzsche.  But  it  seems 
fair  to  assume  that  the  translation  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass" 
by  Karl  Knortz  and  T.  W.  RoUeston  in  1889,  coming 
u  it  did  when  Whitman's  fame  as  a  democratic  pioneer 
yng  at  its  height,  caused  a  revival  in  "  reimlose  Lyrik." 
The  chief  exponent  of  the  theory  of  "  vers  libre  "  in 


ira 


Germany  was  the  NaturaUst  poet  and  dramatist,  Amo 

Hok  who,  as  his  admirers  say,  "  came  to  fulfil  Whitman." 

Bnt  practically  the  only  points  of  contact  between 

Holz  and  Whitman  are,  firstly,  that  both  were  democrats 

— Hok  was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  group  of  writers  which 

founded  the  famous  "  Freie  Btlhne ' — ^and,  secondly, 

that  both   wrote   prose-poetry.    Holz,  for   his   part, 

followed  up  or  prefaced  his  attempts  in  that  form  by 

vast  theoretical  dissertations,  claiming  independence  of 

Whitman,  priority  over  Gustave  Kahn  and  all  kinds  of 

pleasant  controversial  matters  which  may  be  found  in 

his  book  RevoluUon  der  Lyrik  and  in  his  contribution 

to  Mariiietti's  symposum  on  vers  libre.    I  reproduce  a 

few  of  his  arguments  without  comment  for  those  who 

h»ve  any  interest  in  comparative  literature.     Kahn,  he 

ays  first  of  all,  chose  an  "  arbitrary  form  "  ;   I  choose 

the  "  necessary  form."     (This  phrase,  nottoendige  Bhyihr 

■mt,  may  be  found  on  nearly  every  third  line  of  German 

boob  on  vers  libre,  and  Holz  is  no  exception.)    Then 

follows  an  instructive  example.    Take,  says  Holz,  the 

words,   "Der  Mond   steigt   hinter  blOhenden   Apfel- 

baufflzweigen  anf  "  (the  moon  rises  behind  blossoming 

>pple-tree  branches).    That  is  prose.    If  you  are  a  poet 

you  will  write  :   "  Hinter  bliihenden  Apfelbaumzweigen 

steigt  der  Mond  auf."     Why  ?     Because,  Holz  replies, 

"  the  first  sentence  simply  makes  a  statement,  the  second 

pras  an  image."     (Der  ersU  Satz  reftriert  nu/r,   der 

tmte  slellt  dar.)    Having  attained  this,  you  find  your- 

neif  oompelled  by  typographical  considerationB  to  write  : 

"Hinter  blfUtsnden  Apfelbaumzweigen 
Steigt  der  Mond  anf." 

There  you  have  poetry — the  real  thing. 

Holz's  principle  of  "  necessary  rhymm  "  is  contained 
in  the  following  sentence  ;  he  strives,  he  says,  to  achieve 
0  lyric  which  deprives  itself  of  all  word-music  as  an  end 
i»  itttlf,  but,  purely  and  formally,  bears  itsdf  along  on  a 
r*i/ttj»  which  lives  only  by  virtue  of  (hat  which  struggles 
to  express  itself.  Strip  that  sentence  of  all  the  philo- 
sophical bluster  inevitable,  I  suppose,  in  a  man  of  Holz's 
temperament  and  nationality,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
it  sound  enough. 

Here  are  translations  of^two  poems  by  Hok  :  both  are 
from  the  volume  PhanUuua  (1898) : 

BEPOBK  KY  WINDOW 


.    Before  my  window 
A  bird  ia  Binging; 
I  listen  in  dunoe,  my  heart  fall  of  hope. 

It  sings 
Of  the  tilings  I  had  when  I  waa  a  child — 
And  afterwards  foigot. 

THE  SUN  WAS  SINKINa 
The  sun  was  sinking.  ' 

I  waited.    How  long? 
Inriaible, 
Like  a  sigh  sa^resied, 
^e  riyer  murmured  under  the  wiUowi ; 
And,  in  the  darkness,  I  touched  lightly  the  red  flowen 
Within  my  reach; 

They  aiie  withered.  .  .  .  _1_ 

You  have  forgotten  me.  " 

Jj"'*'^  theories,  as  they  stand,  seem  pompous  and 
™«er  old-fashioned  or  obvious  ;  and  his  praofioe  is  not 

»«t  rank,  as  may  be  seen.  But  the  fact  that  his 
^T^»<»»»  der  Lyrik  reaUy  did  what  it  set  out  to  do, 
n^iy.  form  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the 
J™»n  'ync,  makes  it  impossible  to  neglect  him  ip  any 
"^  on  German  poetry. 

*  greater  man,  a  finer  poet  and  a  truer  follower  of 


MOOD  IMAGES 

Bt  LmaH  Hrnbt 

I.  smtiroB 

A  STAR 
slides  down  the  darkness  .  .  ,       , 
■  ■  •  I  stnun  to  catch 
the  echo  of  its  passage. 

Piazziale  MioheUngiolo,  Firenxe,  1913. 

n.   WAUJkTSD 

T  have  kissed  her  mouth 
many  times  to-night  .  .  . 
...  seaspray,  blown  through  the  window 
is  dry  on  my  lips. 

Venezia,  1913. 

m.  A8FBOTS 

Against  the  dark  bedcover 

her  flesh  gleams  like  marble  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  azalias  in  the  garden 

also  seem  cold  and  white  in  the  moonlight. 

IV.  TBTST 

I  hear  the  falling  leaves 

alight  in  the  basin  of  the  fountain 

and  brush  the  gravel 

as  they  drop  on  the  pathway. 

Villino  Affortimata,  Fiienie,  1914. 

T.   DSBIBB 

The  glasses,  also,  are  quivering 
to  the  music — 
the  wine,  too,  gleams  golden 
with  the  light  on  its  whiteness — 


Munich,  1914. 


""ttn"^'  '^*''^°"®''  Schlaf,  must  be  dealt  with  in  the 


VI.   MOKSISa 

She  stirs  beside  me  ... 

.  .  .  through  the  open  window 
the  drencheid  earth  of  the  furrows, 
deep-tinted  after  the  rain, 
exhales  faintly  .  .  . 
and  the  crests  of  the  wheat 
are  rearing  upward  again. 

Ripon,  1911. 

vn.  AXTBB  WAonro 
In  the  long  graaacn, 
half  hidden, 

her  white  feet  and  her  ankles, 
like  blossoms,  show 
faintly. 

Noon  passes  .  .  , 

the  heat  glances 

off  the  heavy  leaves. 

The  shade  is  cool 

and  very  still ; 

only  a  hamming  film  of  flies 

hangs  swaying 

over  the  pooL 

Bnt  on  my  eyes 

that  white  gleam  is  playing, 

and  it  cleaves 

my  brain  and  rankles. 

I  think  of  snow 

and  the  tingling  which  follows  iia  chill, 

as  through  my  olood  dances 

a  forbidden 

longing  mmaintly. 

Beriin,  AugoBt  1914, 
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)  vm.  vmsBonoN 

Her  pale  eyes       .  ^^j   .100  V  " 

in  her  paler  face     ^-   '  ^ '-'''-'■'»- 

framed  by  her  heavy  hajr,     ,« 

probe  me  eveiywhere,  ' 

and  coldly  uncover 

the  layers  of  convention  one  fashions 

to  conceal  one's  passions. 

O  she  JB  wise 

this  woman,  to  bring  a  lover    .' . ' 

into  this  place.  .i  h 
,C.-i-  •-...  iti'jiit  •iiLs'. 
—  Sound  upon  sound,  — 

flowing  incessantly,'  ;,.'■;  .  u 

envelops  me  round, 

■  benumbing  and  smothering  me 
like  an  anaasthetic. 
But  I  can  feel  '     "'..-V'"  '       V"  : 

,.' in  each  tangled  nerve       •  .  *     •    'i     . 

Her  eyes  that  seek  ~ 

from  their  ruins  of  cosmetic 
and  never  swerve — 
and  I  grow  weak 

with  the  maddening  pain  ' '" . 

of  longings,  like  blades  of  steel  '       ■.  • 

piercilig  my  brain.  :  .  ,  -: 

Expressionless,  dumb, 

her  cold  gaze  cuts  into  mine  ^ 

like  a  fino-pointed  instrument.        '     '" 
Torture  fills  ' 

my  mind,  and  my  nerves  *re  spent —         ' 
-r  .thefaipt.^ascendinghum'  ' 

■  of  a  receding  motor  drills 

an  agonizing  spiral  into  my  spine. 
Balcony,  Caf6  Bauer,  Berlin,  September  1914. 

H.   80LITABY 

I  rustle  the  leaves  of  my  book 
to  break  the  monotonous  noise  of  the  streets 
>  i  An<J  th(B  racuous  glare  reflected 

from  an  endless  repetition  of  lights.  -^^ 

.  .  .  through  an  opening  in  the  roofs 

a  star  is  shining  ...  "  ' 

...  in  the  (darkening  room         i  ^       .     ( ' 
the  red  tip  of  my  cigarette  !  ui;    .  , 

pulses  like  a  nerve.  ... 

Berlin,  October  1914. 

r|.X.   KXPSISS  :     A  BBCOED   OF  SBKSATIOirS 

Three  trees  smudge  sky 
like  birds — sweep  byr— 

— Longlmeof  hedgerow 


■  J. Jit 


RISES  SUDDENLY— einks  b6k)w-~ 

Roads  grow  animate — interwind —  :  [ 

fields  revolve,  undefined —  •  ' 

hills  roU— 

telegraph  pole  •  ■  • 

SPRINGS  UP-bends-falls  behind-    "' 

Whistle  aArteis— tunneb  loomn^i  '""''■'•  "^'' 
vista  blotted  with  a  CRASH  I—*'   ''   '  '"•" 

eye«  smart  in  lamp-lit  gloom '  '•   ■'*' 

sharp  draught  under  door—       ,       ""^  •'Jt'tsil 

Outside,  muffled  roar—       .I'.>wnf  ^\i  tu^^ 

Inside,  under  feet, 

puh-ing-rhythms-of  en^gine  beat 

■  /i-  E^""^^  SHATTERS  !-wide  splash 

of  lights  that  ghmm©r—<31eam— FLASH  ! 

Thin  Josh  of  showery  rain 
crackles  against  windoiw-paine 
'  and  trickles  down.  .  .  . 
Station  neara — 
.♦.  ?!^*"  _f^  .^^  sluning  smears— 


SHARP  JOLT  .  :-.'«,AM«fe  blows- 

thud— of-e^ine-^radually-elows- 
Yawns— shuffles— racks  squeak- 
wheels  of  carriage  g-r-i-n-d  and  squeak— 
Door  swings  OPEN—  «»««;— 

—CHILL— 
.  — and  feel 

of  gravel  crunching  under  heel— 
.  .  .  faint  scent  ...  maze  of  hght 

.  .  .  and  voices  spattering  against  th^  night. 

Innsbruck,  1914, 
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LIVING  CHRONOLOGY 

Translated  from  the  Russian  of  A.  L.  Chekhoff 
By  Nataua  An DEONiKom'  and  John  Hilton. 

Sharameekm     is     enveloped    in    an    agreeable 
semi-darkness.      A    big     bronze    lamp^  » 
green  shade  tinges,   with  the  soft  emerald  hue  of  a 
Little-Russian  night,  walls,  furniture,  and  faces 

T^TJTI  *°  *™*  ?  ,*••*  darkening  chimney  a  smoulder^ 
ing  log  flares  up  and  for  an  instant  floods  each  face  with 
the  .glow  of  a  flr^ht  sky  ;  but  this  does  not  spoil  the 
on^al  hght-harmony.  The  general  tone  is,  m  the. 
artists  say,  blended  and  subdued. 
^Before  the  fireplace,  in  an  armchair,  in  the  postnre 
of  a  man  who  has  just  dined,  sits  Sharameekin  him«elf 
an  elderly  gentleman  with  grey  official  whiskers  and 
mdd  blue  eyes.  His  face  is  suffused  with  tendemew- 
his  lips  are  curved  in  a  sorrowful  smile.  At  his  feet 
(he  IS  turned  toward  the  fireplace  and  is  lazily  stretchiM 
bis  legs)  sits,  on  a  low  settee,  the  vice-governor  Lopnyol 
a.bold  spirited  man  of  some  forty  years.  Near  the  piano 
the  children  of  Sharameekin  are  romping  :  Nina,  Kolia, 
JNad»  and  Vama.  Through  the  slightly  open  door 
teadmg  mto  the  study  of  Madame  Sharameekin  light 
timidly  filters.  There,  behind  the  door,  at  her  writing- 
table  sits  the  wife  of  Sharameekin,  Anna  Pavlovna, 
president  of  the  locaj  Ladies  Committee,  a  brisk  and 
smart  little  lady  of  some  thirty  odd  years.  Her  darit, 
liTely  httle  eyes  race,  through  her  pince-nez,  over  the 
pages  of  a  French  novel.  Underneath  the  novel  lies 
the  torn  balance-sheet  of  the  committee  for  the  past 
year. 

"Formerly  our  town  in  this  respect  was  mnoh 
happier,  says  Sharameekin,  narrowing  his  mild  eyes 
on  the  smouldering  wood,  "  Not  a  single  winter  paseed 
that  did  not  bring  with  it  some  star  or  other.  There 
used  to  be  famous  actors,  and  singers,  but  now  .  .  . 
the  devil  knows  what !  Except  jugglers  and  organ- 
grinders  nobody  ever  comes.  No  sort  of  sesthetio 
diversion.  ...  We  might  be  living  in  a  forest  .  .  . 
Do  you  remember,  your  excellency,  that  Italian 
tragedian.  .  .  .  What  was  his  name  r  .  .  .  such  a 
dark,  tall-  fellow.  .  .  .  God  give  me  memory.  .  .  • 
Ah,  yes.  Luigi-Emesto-de-Rugiero.  .  .  .  Remarkable 
talent.  .  .  .  Power  !  He  wouldjust  say  one  word  and 
the  whole  theatre  got  excited.  My  little  Anna  took  a 
great  interest  in  his  talent.  She  procured,  too,  at  some 
trouble,  a  theatre  for  him,  and  sold  the  tickets  for  ten 
performances.  In  return  he  taught  her  elocution  and 
the  mimic  art.  The  soul  of  the  man  1  He  came  down 
here  ...  if  I  am  not  mistaken  .  .  .  about  twelve 
years  ago.  .  .  .  No,  I  am  wrong.  .  .  .  Less,  ten  years 
.  .  .  Anna,  my  dear,  how  old  is  our  Nina  ?  " 

"  Nine  !  "  cries  Anna  Pavlovna  from  her  study. 
*'  What  about  it  T  "  . 

"  Nothing,  mother,  I  merely  wanted  to  know.  .  •  • 
And  capital  singers  we  had  sometimes.  .  .  .  ^S'"^ 
remember  the  "  tenore  di  grazia,"  Prileepchin  ?  WW 
amanforsoull  What  an  appearance  !  Fair  .  .  •  ««* 
an  expressive  face,  Parisian  manners.  .  .  -  And  what 
a  voice,  your  Excellency  !  Only  one  fault :  some  note* 
he  sang  from  the  stomach  and  re  "  he  took  in  falsetto, 
but  all  the  rest  waa  grand.  He  had  studied,  he  said, 
with  Tamberlik.  .  .  .  Anna  and  I  managed  to  get  him  » 
room  in  the  public  assembly  hail  and  out  of  ^titude 


for  that  he  used  to  sing  for  us,  'ometimes  all  day  and 
night  long.  ...  He  taught  Anna  to  sing.  -He  came 
here,  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  happening  now,  during 
the  great  fast,  in  the  year  .  .  .  about  twelve  years  ago. 
Uo  more.  .  .  .  What  a  memory,  God  forgive  me ! 
Anna,  love,  how  old  is  our  Nadia  ?  " 
"  Twelve  I " 

"Twelve.  ...  If  we  add  ten  months  to  that.  .  .  . 
Well,  that's  just  right.  .  .  .  Thirteen  !  Formerly  there 
was  somehow  more  life  in  the  town.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  charity  concerts.  What  delightful  evenings  we 
nsed  to  have.  .  .  .  How  pleasant !  Singing,  and  acting, 
and  reading.  .  .  .  During  the  war,  I  remember,  when 
the  Turkish  prisoners  were  here,  Anna  gave  an  evening 
party  on  behalf  of  the  wounded.  It  made  eleven 
hundred  roubles.  The  Turkish  officers,  I  remember, 
were  delighted  with  Anna's  voice  and  continually  kissed 

her  hand.     Ha,  ha Though  Asiatics  they  are  a 

grateful  nation.  The  evening  was  so  successful  that 
would  you  believe  it,  I  entered  it  in  my  day-book.  It 
was,  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  happening  now,  in.  .  .  . 
Seventy-six.  .  .  .  No  !  in  seventy-seven.  .  .  .  No  ! 
Excuse  me,  when  had  we  the  Turks  staying  here  7 
Anna,  dear,  how  old  is  our  Kolia  ?  " 

"I  am  seven,  papa  !  "  says  Kolia,  a  very  dark  little 
hoy  with  tawny  face  and  coal-black  hair. 

"  Yes,  we  have  grown  older  and  we  haven't  now  the 
same  energy,"  agrees  Lopnyoff,  sighing.     "  There  is  the 
reason.  .  .  .  Old  age,  my  friend,  old  age  I    No  new 
enthusiasts  and  the  old  ones  grown  too  old.  .  .  .  We 
haven't  the  same  fire.    I,  when  I  was  younger,  never 
liked  to  see  things,  going  slow.    I   was  your  Anna 
Pavlovna's  first  helper.     Was  there  a  charity  evening 
to  be  arranged,  or  a  lottery,  or  a  newly  arrived  celebrity 
to  introduce — I  threw  everything  aside  and  entered 
into  it.    One  winter,  I  remember,  I  worked  and  ran 
jbont  80  much  that  I. even  fell  ill.  ...  I  shall  never 
forget  that  winter  I  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  what  a 
poduction  we  arranged  with  your  Anna  Pavlovna  in 
aid  of  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  fire  ?  " 
"  Yes,  that  was  in  what  year  ?  " 
"Not  very  long  ago.  ...  In  seventy-nine.  .  .  No, 
in  eighty,  I  think.    Excuse  me,  how  old  is  your  Vania  ?  " 
"  Five  !  "  shouts  Anna  Pavlovna  from  her  study. 
"  Well  then,  it  must  have  been  six  years  ago.     Tes, 
my  friend,  that  was  a  time  I    It  is  not  the  same  now  I 
Ifot  the  same  fire  !" 

Lopnyoff  and  Sharameekin  lapse  into  a  thoughtful 
silence.  The  smouldering  log  flickers  up  for  the  last 
time  and  is  buried  under  a  layer  of  ashes. 


ENGLAND'S  NEST  OF  SINGING- 
BIRDS 


THE  dramatists  are  dead  :   the  poets  have  gone  to 
the  funeral :   as  for  the  novelists,  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  down  the  area  again   Bah  !    they 
"we  a  sickly  tribe. 

We  have  been  too  careful  of  life — ^rather,  of  mere 
human  lives.    We  have  hedged  it  round  with  Poor 
Jaws,  with  Care  Committees,  and  Commissions  on  Infant 
Mwtality,  and  the  arts  have  perished  in  the  atmosphere 
of  fussy  benevolence.     When  men  spilt  life  wantonly 
w  show  their  love  of  it,  art  ran  joyously  to  keep  pace 
*'™  the  revellers.     The   age  of   the   RenMssanoe   in 
™ope  is  the  wayside  instance.     There  is  no  Cellini 
'■"ong  craftsmen  to-day  :    if  there  were  he  would  not 
■Mrder  his  rivals,  beat  his  mistress,  be  pardoned  by 
^nrist's  Vicar — and  work  for  the  all-seeing  gods.     He 
""Wd  fritter  away  his  energy  in  a  tinsel  audacity,  and 
*»«  for  Messrs.  Waring  and  Gillow. 
,,  ^°i*Jl  at  once  did  tto  world  accept — save  in  word^ — 
j°*  Christian    belief   in    the   equality    of   souls.     The 
'Weenth  century  was  still  pagan  and  classical  and  well 
JJ^that  souls  are  no  more  equal  than   bodies  or 
/r**-    Art,  which  is  the  supreme  aristocracy  of  th»- 
^'  was  still  free  thei«fore.    Her  weakness  ^prew 
P*"  that  doctrine  of  equality,  fostered  by  pnests 


and  rulers  for  the  easier  handling  of  tEe' ruled,  until" 
life  became  so  precious  that  men  forgot  living  or  that' 
spending  of  life,  which  is  art. 

The  descent  is  prettily  ordered.  There  is  the  classic 
art  :  an  art  concerned  above  all  with  fitting  proportioiis 
so  that  to  the  story  of  great  deeds,  thoughts,  leeKngs,' 
is  given  a  great  form— the  epic  or  the  tragedy  :  ahd  to- 
slighter  thoughts  and  feelings,  a  lesser  form — ^the  lyric 
or  the  elegiac  or  the  comedy.  Hamlet  is  as  classic  as- 
the  Iliad  or  the  Agamemnon.  It  is  also  an  art  con-- 
cemed  primarily  with  man,  the  enemy  of  nature.  As- 
soon  as  an  art  betakes  itself  to  filling  out  a  great  fbrin 
with  petty  or  bombastic  deeds  and  emotions,  it  becomes- 
Romantic  Art.  Shelley's  "  Cenci  "  is  romantic^-as  are 
all  the  pseudo-dramas  of  Tennyson.  Romantic  art 
further  tends  to  give  to  Nature  an  utterly  disp-opor- 
tionate  importance — to  the  extent  of  bestowing  upon 
it  human  attributes.  Let  us  pass  Wordsworth  and' 
Coleridge.  The  unknown  poet  of  the  twelfth  century' 
was  content  to  write : — 

The  mone  mandetk  hire  bleo 
The  lilie  is  lossom  to  sea  * 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  Tennyson's  trained  lilies 
are  whispering  "  I  wait,"  or  "  I  come  "  ;  and  when  in' 
the  twentieth.  Miss  Lowell  permits  the  lilies  to  goggle 
their  tongues  at  her,  she  is  merely  Tennyson  turning  in 
bis  grave. 

There  are  bastards  even  among  the  Muses.  Of  such 
is  that  misshapen  thing,  a  latter-day  realism.  A  kitchen 
art,  concerned  with  the  habits  and  emotions  of  an 
onion  qud  onion.  The  abdication  of  art  in  favour  of. 
an  entymological  collection  of  small  men  and  emotions' 
as  like  as  fleas  and  not  one  half  so  lively.  A  perky 
Nonconformist  art,  as  in  the  novels  of  Bennett.  A 
bawdy  cheapjack  art,  as  in  the  best-known  versifjdngs 
of  Masefield. 

Art  that  once  was  master  of  life,  and  then  her  pandar, 
and  of  late  her  draggled  body-servant  has  not  now  one 
single  achievement  to  offset  the  sudden  revival  of  the, 
spirit  of  life.  Life  is  spending  herself  wantonly  for  life's' 
sake,  and  art  has  nothing  to  give  save  the  sonnets  of., 
rhyming  haberdashers  in  the  evening  newspapox,  or 
the  silly  war  plays  of  a  sillier  stage. 

During  all  the  dead  great  year  not  a  single  one  of 
England's  dramatists  has  written  a  play  fit  for  a  sergeant 
of  uie  line  to  spit  upon.  There  has  not  been  one  poem 
worthy  the  name  from  any  of  Elngland's  poetasters  of_ 
the  centxiry.  There  is  already  the  first  trickling  of  the 
muddy  stream  of  war  novels. 

There  are  also  the  Imagists  :    let  us  praise  Giod  a 
little  tor  them.    They  sign  one  manifesto  :  they  should 
have  signed  twenty,  for  whatever  common  aims  they 
think  to  have,  their  ends  are  as  far  apart  as  might  have 
been    expeoteid.    Mr.    Pound    translates    other    men's, 
poems  so  passing  well  that  it  is  a  pity  he  does  acyt^ing^^ — 
else.     Mr.   Fletcher  gyrates  with  infinite  care  on  the; 
point  of  a  needle.    If  Mr.  Aldington  be  young,  Tmagism 
was  not  still-bom  :    if  he  be  middle-aged,  may  Appllof 
fly  away  with  him :    he  will  be  immature  at  sixty. 
None  but  young  poets  can'ufford  to  talk  so  much,  as 
do  these  Imagists. 

Pray  regard  again  the  degradation  of  literature. 
With  the  close  of  the  Elizabetheui  age,  poetry  and  drama 
came  indoors.  Throughout  the  seventeenth  century 
it  hung  round  the  Court.  In  the  eighteenth  it  paced 
between  the  coffee  house  and  my  lord's  study.  In  th«) 
nineteenth  it  began  to  haunt  free  libraries  and  read 
Huxley:  it  enterad  the  drawing-room  :  it  took  to  itsell 
a  macintosh  and  umbrella  and  communed  discreetly' 
with  nature.  From  languishing  with  Swinburne  iUy 
the  bedchamber  it  came  to  brawling  with  Masefield  in 
the  pot-house,  scouring  the  streets  with  F.  8.  Flint.  The 
natural  and  coincident  reaction  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
prevailing  finicky  and  pernickety  state  of  "  legitimate  " 
poetry  and  drama.  The  former  is  in  the  hands  o£  a 
hundred  bloodless  Tennysons  and  Shelleys  :  the  latter 
has  fallen  among  intellectuals  and  is  therefore  thrioe 

*  Tba  moon  aendetii  forth  her  light 
The  Uljrii^&kiT  toiook  ajno. 
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<lManed.    CWtics,   moreoTOr,   have   bred   as   locusts— 

▼erbose    SBstheticians    like  Mr.   Huntley  Carter,   and 

ijjgne  twilight  spooks  of  the  stage  like  Mr.  Gordon 

O-mig.    Everv  year  sees  another  dull  book  on  Mr.  Shaw 

whoee  disciples  will    not  even  let  him   die  in  peace, 

but   must  drag  out    the   corpse  to  putrify  in  public. 

Such  conditions  produce  naturally  groups  such  as  the 

imagist  intent  on  starting  again  at  the  beginning,  and 

iSd  the  lik^""  ^^^^  "*'  manifesto,  peacock-screaming 

Brutol  methods  might  arrest  where  tolerance  has  but 

•Misted   the   descent.    Let   us   lament   the   decay   of 

ndiciJe.    Not  even  the  mild  gibes  of  a  Horace  prick 

f«fil!^r"**-  w**  °^^  sweating  rhymers,  the  hundred 

fntUe  pUywnghts.     Poetry  and  drama  flourished  when 

poets  and  dramatists  were  despised  as  outcasts  given 

to  lies  and  brawhng,  or  distrusted  as  erratic  fools.    They 

were  then  set  apart,  divinely  conscious  of  power  and 

the  need  for  justification  by  works.    To-day  it  is  hard 

totell  a  poet  from  a  gentleman.    A  duchess  would  not 

spurn  m.  Pound,  not  even  for  his  viUainous  version  of 

I  ne  Seafartr. 

Let  us  lament  further  that  lack  of  real  hardship  that 
hM  bred  us  up  this  flabby-minded  race  of  writers.  So 
^ueamiBh  are  they  that  there  is  more  weetring  in 
B^^jma  over  one  third-rate  poet  selling  match^  in 
the  Btrend  than  over  a  hundred  buried  miners.  Is  life 
harah  because  a  few  fifth-rate  poets  are  half-starved  in 
gamto  ?  Semi-starvation  is  quite  endurable  when  one 
w  wed  to  It,  and  something  must  be  paid  for  the  joy 
ojlleering  at  the  Muses.  A  hardier  company  lived  under 
tne  Jear  of  Court  displeasure  or  the  shadow  of  an  In- 
qmrttion.  One  may  wonder  what  would  be  the  effect 
^,  aJ^"^  **'  **^  ^^  S^^  ^'oong  the  Imagists  if 
Mr.  AHmgton  were  partiafly  flayed.  The  e Wiment 
would  require  extreme  care  and  a  nicety  of  calculation ; 
Ltt^^l^^^'*''*"***'^  interesting  and  without 

The  state  of  the  drama  is  on  the  whole  more  nnhappv 
foTtk^V^nf -^  °*i*'  ^  **^^  ™"«^-  The  stage  e^te 
mIJLLl'^,*T  '^  *^  ^"^'"^  «»<*  ^^  patches  of 
^!^^»..?Ki?  **^  ?**  «»'  ^^'^  wo«ld  >»  no  CraigB 
^SZ ^  ^^k"****^  trappings  of  the  hearse.  Tlte 
mntotnde  of  the  theatres  is  partly  to  blame.  Destroy 
me  nine  out  of  ten.  turn  them  into  homes  for  insane 
pohtKJians,  or  museums  for  eugenic  exhibits,  only  get 
tostmto  ^^'  «*°*^*°»«"'  «*"»<*  away  :  the  ibaiia 

As  for  the  novelets,  God  help  them  and  us,  for  they 
wiU  never  recover  from  the  warf  nor  we  from  them. 

MrfsT^^A  *  ^^'^  "^  •**  "^  argument.  At  the 
end  it  seems  that  there  is  neither  poetry  nor  drama, 
S^hl^  ^  are  neither  poets  nor  d^matists,  but  only 

S^^^L^^^'^T  r**  P'^ywrights.    A  little  white 
e'f^  tli^^  ""^^i*  *^?  ^"^"^  **^  degradation  of 
U^  L^«*i!''™  deg^dation.    But  life  Ls  gone  to 

•ven^lmk^own  the  vaUeys,  tongues  wagging  and  taU 
Mabqamt  Stobm  Jamison. 
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YOUNG  AMERICA 

Bt  Richabo  ALDuroToir    . 

rfa  a  <»mmonpUce  to  say  that  all  art  is  reKgion  • 
Wit  w  a  oommonplaoe  that  we  forget.    M^rof 
f^thTseril^^^  tfK  T'^^^n  •«  ^^  -itkoS 

by  dollars  or  pounds  ?  Simony  in  the  arts  is  ^^^^ 
as  mmony  m  the  church.  Every  hireling ^-£^3 
jouraalist  is  a  tu'penny  Judas.  '^"ng  novelist  and 

V  ^J  «•»»«><»  tken  has  America  to  produce  jrreat  art  ? 
Vwy  httl—le*  than  EngUnd.  mucfi  k«, 'h^ri^, 


where  the  tradition  of  heroic  sacrifice  for  art  still  rlT^" 
It  looks  an  insoluble  problem  and  perhapst  is  "^S!- 
there  are  a  few,  small,  scattered  irrouns  ofrii!,^'  •  ^' 
United  States  ^ho  realize  that  t^Xir^^'t*^ 
dollar  bills  and  the  body  something  moreThi^""  *^ 
graphic  machine.  Of  course,  one^  mu7t  i!  ?" 
efforts  cum  grano,  one  must  consider  ratherXlfc' 
are  aiming  to  accomplish  than  what  they  havell^^ 
phshed  and  one  must  put  aside  cantankeiZl!^"'- 
sympathetic  carping,  ft  is  not  difficult  to  makefc 
people  who  are  struggling  to  make  their  natkn  tafe  if 
eyes  off  ^s  belly,  but  it  is  better  to  be  symmthS 

New  York,  Boston.  Chicago,  have  theirSi  t 
which  are  the  visible  expression  of  tL  stK^  '1™ 
provincial  places  have  tLi«.  From  New  ?oA  coZ 
the  Jlf<«,«  a  journal  of  sociaUstic  tendeS  U^ 
matter  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  writLm  of  mJ^ 
Eastman,  the  editor,  of  Benjamin  de  Cass^res^iS? 
vigorous  talent-and  for  U  occasional  ^mftS^ 
force  But  the  drawings  reproduced  in  ti^s  periS 
are  its  most  interesting  feature.  We  have  sSv 
anyone  in  England  to  touch  BeUows,  and  CoL^? 
Stoan,  unless  it  be  Dyson,  and  ther^  are  h^«T3o«n 
Dysons  in  Amenca.  The  drawings  in  the  Jfa^wmfte 
itasortofGUBlasIUustr^.  DaSmier,  SteiidTS 
and  Foram  have  moulded  these  draughtsmen  ;K 

something  that  is  American,  into  their  work.    w3 
a  ^odical  of  this  kind  very  much  in  England 
tJ^^Jlr  -^I^  "^  "PT"  ^^^w^^'Hoffe,  a  little 

w^^fiiL'^J*^'?  ^"^^^  ^^  ^  «^*o'-.  Guide  Bmno, 
who  fights  the  lone  hand  "  with  no  little  couiJ 
pubhshing  stones,  poems,  translations  which  comme^ 
r^"  ^\^°^  ^^''^-  He  also  publishes  drawingB 
and  /^P-^uctions  of  ex  libris.     A  series  of  little  3 

itth^r*  *'*''  ^"^  Chapbooks,"  has  also  W 
issued  by  the  same  man. 

Boston  w  more  traditional  though  not  less  enthnsiagtio. 
Here  one  finds  Poet  Lort,  which  publishes  a  good  deal  of 
rather  weak  poetry  and  which  promises  studies  and 
poems  of  modem  French  and  German  poets.  More 
inspiring  is  the  Poetry  Journal,  which  has  recently  be- 
come more  revolutionary  and  which  has  a  chance  of 
doing  some  excellent  work.  Some  of  the  po«tes  de  la 
maison  have  taken  an  overdose  of  Masefield  with  not 
altogether  fortunate  results,  but  the  editors  seem 
genmnely  anxious  to  cover  as  wide  a  field  as  possible. 
In  addition  to  poetry,  the  Poetry  Journal  publishes  prose 
wticles,  criticisms,  extracts  from  other  joumals  with 
similar  interests  and  a  list  of  articles  on  literature  from 
current  periodicals. 

Chicago  is  more  strenuous.  Poetry,  one  of  the 
pioneers  among  these  journals,  is  quite  handsomely 
sutieidized  and  has  printed,  along  with  a  necessaiy 
quantum  of  mediocre  stuff,  some  of  the  best  poetry 
ijmtteH  m  English  since  191 1.  It  has  printed  niany  of 
Mx.  Yeats'  recent  poems,  Mr.  Hue£fer's  "  Heaven  "- 
-which  for  some  absurd  reason  he  has  not  published  in 
England— Mr.  Pound's  translations  from  the  CJiinese 
Md  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  Imagists,  Amy  Lowell, 
ITetoher,  Flint,  D.  H.  Lawrepce  and  H.  D.  Miss 
MfMttoe,  (me  may  remark,  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  to  publish  the  poetry  of  the  Imagists,  if  that 
be  any  claim  to  distinction.  Padraic  Colum,  James 
Stephens,  Joseph  CampbeU,  Robert  Frost  and  many 
other  poets  of  talent  have  been  printed  in  Poetry,  which, 
moreover,  has  the  credit  «rf  ''^discovering"  Nicholas 
Vachel  Lindsay  and  of  being  among  the  first  to  lecogniM 
the  value  of  the  Spoon  River  anthology.  In  her  choice 
of  poets  Miss  Monroe  has  the  able  assistance  of  Ifo. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Ezra  Pound.  One  of  their  latest 
discoveries  is  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  also  printed  in  Blast,  whose 
poetry  has  an  individual  flavour.  When  Poetry  claims 
to  print  some  of  the  best  poetry  being  written  in  our 
l*»Sn»age,  it  is  not  altogether  an  idle  boast. 

Two  other  Gticago  periodicals,  the  Drama  and  the 
Little  Beview  claim  one's  attention.  The  Drama  is  » 
weil-printed  quarterly,  not  in  the  least  hanim-scamm, 
devoted,  as  ite  name  implies,  exclusively  to  the  Drama. 
It  makes  a  i^ecial  featoze  of  trawlirtioiis  at  foteigfl 
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plays  and  is  most  valuable  to  those  interested  in  modem 
drwna  of  the  better  sort.  It  is  not  in  the  least  like  the 
Mask,  but  one  might  say  that  it  fulfils  similar  functions 
in  America. 

The  Little  Review  is  the  fronMir,  perhaps  I  should  say 
the  frondeuse  of  America.  When  one  remembers  that 
its  contributions  are  "  voluntary,"  that  it  has  amusing 
and  trying  financial  troubles  occasionally,  that  it  is  ran 
on  the  personal  energy  of  ite  editor.  Miss  Margaret  Ander^ 
son,  one  can  only  admire  it  and  wonder  how  it  manages 
to  keep  so  interesting. 

Hardly  any  of  the  contributors  to  these  periodicals 
write  what  is  known  as  "  decent  English  "—but  then 
how  boring  how  utterly  inexpressibly   boring  those 
"  decent  English  "  periodicals  are  !    Let  us  grant  that 
the  Little  Review,  Poetry  and  the  rest  have  not  the 
pompous  frigidity  of  the  FortnigMy  and  the  AtlarUic 
Honthly,  let  us  grant  that  many  pages  might  be  written 
pointing  out  the  faulte  of  our  American  friends,  let  us 
grant  all  this,  but  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  ask  ourselves 
honestly  whether  this  ingenuous  energy  is  not  fihy  times 
more  valuable  than  those  "  correct  "  manifestations  of 
bourgeois   naediocrity.     Let   us   yield   to   the   electric 
impulse  of  this     incorrect  "  and  youthful  exuberance  ' 
Youth  IS  the  great  excuse,  better  than  charity  it  hides 
It  decorates,  it  makes  adorable  ite  multitudinous  sins* 
If  youth  were  correct  it  might  as  well  be  middle-age  and 
give  up  the  game.    It  is  youth,  ite  generosities  and  in- 
justices, Ite  head-over-heels  errors  and  dashing  impulses 
that  make  one  hurl  the  flatulent  Fortnightly  and  the 
constipated  Contemporary  into  the  fire,  which  make  one 
read  the  LttOe  Reviews  of  the  world  from  end  to  end  and 
carefully  preserve  them  in  one's  attic  ! 

I  have  room  only  to  mention  two  other  periodicals  : 
the  PJuBn%x  and  Others.  The  Phcmix  is  edited  by 
Michael  Monahan,  a  rebellious  Irishman  with  literary 
tastes,  who  refuses  to  kow-tow  to  magazine  standards. 
It  IS  a  readable  Uttle  paper,  if  not  very  up-to-date. 
(Mm,  edited  by  A.  Kreymborg,  is  a  smaU  periodical 
which  pubhshes  nothing  but  vers  Ubre,  of  which  ite  choice 
18  oathohc  though  perhaps  not  apostolic. 

In  any  event,  one  awaite  with  some  eagerness  the 
developments  of  these  bednnings.  Wherever  it  comes 
irom— New  York  or  New  Jersey,  Boston  or  Chicago— it 
18  good  to  see  this  stirring  of  the  soU,  to  know  that  the 
poets  of  America  are  struggling  for  light  and  air. 
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Faintly  lit  by  a  high-barred  grating 
The  low-hung  cellar,  ^ 

Flattens  it«elf  under  the  house. 

In  one  comer 

There  is  a  little  door. 

So  small,  it  can  scareely  be  seen.    " ' 

Beyond, 

There  is  a  naerow  room. 

One  must  feel  for  the  walls  in  the  dark. 

One  shrinks  to  go  •      "     - 

To  the  end  of  it. 

Feeling  the  smooth  cold  wall. 


THE  GHOSTS  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE 

By  John  Goxtld  FunoHBK 
{Continued) 

THa  BACKSTAIBS 

N  the  afternoon  

When  no  one  is  in  the  house, 
I  suddenly  hear  dull  dragging  feet 
w  fumbling  down  those  dark  backstaira, 
mt  climb  up  twisting, 
As  if  they  wanted  no  one  to  see  them. 
»»ting  a  dirge  upon  the  bare  planks, 
hear  those  feet  and  the  creak  of  a  long-locked  door 
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Why  did  the  builders  who  made  this  house. 
Stow  one  room  away  like  this  I 

XHa  OLD  BASH 


|Jy  mother  often  went 

^and  down  those  self-Mme  stdrs, 

™m  the  room  where  by  the  window   ' 

»iie  would  sit  aU  day  and  listlessly 

J«ok  on  the  world  that  had  destroyed  her. 

»»«  would  go  down  in  the  evening 

io  the  room  where  she  would  sleep, 

w  rather,  not  sleep,  but  all  night 

^  staring  fiercely  at  the  ceiling. 

^afternoon 
f  ™>  no  one  is  in  the  hotne  : 
iWddenly  hear  dull  dragging  feet 
?«nng  out  their  futile  tune, 

r]?*^'*  *^°.*"  **io«  d«k  baokstaiB. 
I  is  no  one  in  tha  abadotm^ 


Owls  Sap  m  this  ancient  bam 
That  has  no  doors. 

Bate  squeak  in  this  ancient  bam. 
Over  the  floors. 

Owb  flap  warily  every  night. 

Rate'  eyes  gleam  in  the  cold  moonlight. 

There  is  something  hidden  in  this  bam, 
With  barred  doors. 

Something  the  owls  have  torn. 

And  the  rate  scurry  with  over  the  floors. 

THB  WALL-CABINBT 

Above  the  steep  backstairs 

So  high  that  only  a  ladder  can  come  to  it, 

There  is  a  wall-cabinet  hidden  away. 

No  one  ever  unlocks  it ; 

The  key  is  lost,  the  door  is  barred. 

It  is  shut  and  still. 

Some  say,  a  previous  tenant 

Filled  ite  shelves  with  rows  of  bottles, 

Bottles  of  spirit,  filled  with  spiden. 
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I  do  not  know. 

Above  the  sleepy  still  backstairs, 

It  watches,  shut  and  still. 

THK  TBxas 
When  the  moonlight  strikes  the  tree-tops. 
The  trees  are  not  the  same.  ■,,..,  ,,', 

I  know  they  are  not  the  same, 
Because  there  is  one  tree  that  is  missing, 
And  it  stood  so  long  by  another,        . 
That  the  other,  feelmg  lonely,  ,,.■,;  ^i  ' 

Now  is  slowly  dying  too.  , 

'■   ■       ■ '  •■  ■  «9  ,•■ 
When  the  moonlight  strikes  the  tree-topv 
That  dead  tree  comes  back  ; 
Like  a  great  blue  sphere  of  smoke 
Half  buoyed,  half  ravelling  on  the  grass, 
RnsUifig  through  frayed  branches, 
Sot^ething  eerily  creeping  through  it, 
Sometliing  creeping  throng  its  shade. 
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I  will  break  the  wild  berries  that  loop  thems^ 

the  marsh-pool,  ^  ■-nemselVBs  otw 

For  your  sake, 

And  the  long  green  canes  that  swish  against  each  otw 
I  will  break,  to  set  in  your  hands.  ^ 

For  there  ia  no  wonder  like  to  you, 
You  who  flutter  and  quiver 
An  instant 
Just  beyond  my  apprehension. 
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Where  are  yoa,  gold^  ehildr 


That  gave  tea  to  your  dolls  and  me  ? 
The  golden  chUd  is  growing  old. 
Further  than  Rome  and  Babylon 
From  you  have  passed  those  foolish  years. 
She  lives — she  suffers— she  iargets. 

By  the  old  toy  cabinet,  ,-  ,  • 

I  idly  stand  and  awkwardly 
Finger  the  lock  of  the  tea-set  box. 
What  matter— why  should  I  look  inside. 
Perhaps  it  is  empty  after  all ! 
Leave  old  things  to  the  ghosts  of  old  ; 

My  stupid  brain  refuses  thought, 

I  am  maddened  with  a  desire  to  weep. 

VISION 

You  who  flutter  and  qyiver 

An  instant 

Just  beyond  my  apprehensioD  ; 

Lady, 

I  will  find  the  wild  orchid  for  you, 

If  you  will  give  me 

One  smile  between  thote  imywanl  drifts  of  kai*. 


THX  WILL 

The  well  is  not  used  now, 
Ita  waten  are  tainted.       ^ 

I  rememl>er  there  was  once  a  man  went  down 

To  dean  it. 

He  found  it  very  cold  and  deep, 

With  a  queer  niche  in  one  at  its  sides. 

From  whK^  he  hauled  forth  buckets  of  bricks  and  dirt. 


Why  ft  waH  I  do  not  know, 
But  last  night  I  vividly  dreamed 
Though  a  thousand  miles  away. 
That  I  had  come  back  to  you. 

The  windows  were  the  same  : 

The  bed,  the  furniture  the  same, 

^^'y*^«"e  ^**  *  ^'^^  where  empty  wall  had  niwm 

And  someone  was  trying  to  enter  it. 

I  heard  the  grate  of  a  key,      '         ■     ■ 
An  unknown  voice  apologetically 
Excused  its  intrusion  just  as  I  awoke. 


But  I  wonder  after  all  •  >" 

If  there  was  some  secret  entrance-way. 
Some  ghost  I  overlooked,  when  I  was  there. 


••    'llTH'll 

-■.!tir,;'iW  i; 


}, 


■•it 


THI  FEONT  DOOS 

It  was  always  the  place  where  our  farewells  were  taken 
Whrai  we  travelled  to  the  north.  ' 

I  remember  there  was  one  who  made  some  joarney 

But  did  not  come  back. 

Many  years  they  waited  for  him. 

At  last  the  one  who  wished  the  most  to  see  him. 

Was  carried  out  of  t^  self-same  door  in  death.' 

Siaoe  then  all  our  family  partings 
Bp^ye  l^eeii  at  another  door. 

.,,,     .     .  THB  TOT  OABHTXT 

By  the  oM  toy  cabinet, 

I  stand  and  turn  qver.  dusty  thipgs  : 

Chessmen — card  games— hoops  and  balls-^ 

Toy  rifles,  helmets,  swords, 

In  the  far  comer, 

A  doll's  tea-set  in  a  box.'    •    t 


THE  red  hollyhocks  are  in  bloom — ■   '. 
They  thrust  their  wine-cups  i^  the  white  wall 
To  your  window. 
It  is  evening,  but  the  square  of  window 
Remains  black,  impenetrable. 
I  turn  away — 
It  is  always  like  this. 

11 

Evening  is  shaken  with  the  coming  and  going 

Of  many  winds. 

They  pour  •     -.,-^  ^^^^^^,^^    -^    .., 

Ointments  over  me  from  a  bladl  jSr  :  '    '  '   " 

Mirabilis,  clematis,  nicotine — 

Unbearable  splendor  of  sweetness  

After  rain. 

The  rich  odours  press  upon  my  body. 

They  tear,  they  destroy  me —  .. 

The  proud  odours.  .      I 

I  am  proud  too  '  ' 

Or  I  should  cry. 


in 


.Ml 


■li*-   ■■■> 


I  am  tired 

And  the  clove-pinks  on  my  desK 

Have  no  mercy. 

They  stab  me  with  their  vivid  scent, 

Ripe  with  voluptuous  intimations. 

The  waves  of  fragrance  push  against  me, 

I  am  too  tired  to  repulse  them. 


Peasant   Pottery  Shop 

41  DcvoiMlur*  Street.  Theobald*  RomI,  W.C. 

(doM  to  <~ittiTtiT*t  Raw) 

Interestiiig  Brititk    and   G>ntineiital 

PeMMl  P«ltcry  on  sale 
Brightly  coloured  plailad  fell  Rug> 


—  -    CORRESPONDENCE     " 

NUINSKY 

j-o  ihe  Editor,  Tna  EooiST. 

Madam,— The  blame  of  oontributing  to  the  grievances  of  Poland 
ihould  rest  rather  upon  the  bearer  of  the  above  name,  who  hinuelf 
elects  thus  to  spell  it,  than  upon 

M.  II0NTAOO.NAISAH. 

-^      '    ».    ^  *» , 

CONSCRIPTION  ... 

To  rt«  Editor,  Th»  Egoist. 
Madam,— I  do  not  know  exactly  what  arguments  against  eon- 
loription  Miss  Marsden  has  met  with,  but  her  October  article  suggests 
tlut  she  has  never  even  thought  of  the  real  ones,  and  is  answering 
inuginary  opponents  instead  of  considering  how  to  help  to  heat  the 
Gennans.  She  says  "  the  question  whether  society  shaU  shape  itself 
]fim»rily  to  accommodate  military  requirements  is  not  at  issue  " 
No,  certainly  not ;  but  it  is  the  Only  question  Miss  Marsden  dis- 
cowes.  That  the  Government  ought  to  "  get  on  with  their  business 
in  a  straightforward  manner  "  everyone  admits  ;  but  conscription. 
•Ithouah  a  very  straightforward  manner  of  bullying  some  of  the  people 
one  dislikes,  is  neither  a  straightforward  nor  effective  way  of  fightuui 
the  foreign  enemy.  There  are  two  good  reasons,  neither  of  which 
Miss  Marsden  has  touched  ;  ( 1 )  it  selects  as  fighting  material  cowards 
tnd  brave  men  alike,  instead  of  letting  them  sort  themselves  out 
u  they  would  do  if  the  rewards  of  the  latter  were  gradually  increased 
tnd  the  rewards  of  the  former  gradually  lessened.  (2)  It  leaves  all 
the  energies  of  the  women  and  elderly  men  (like  Miss  Marsden  and 
.  me)  unutilized,  instead  of  taxing  us  to  provide  the  high  pay  which  is 
the  best  way  to  encourage  the  half-courageous.  I  do  not  know  how 
Miss  Maisden  likes  to  be  defended  ;  for  my  part  I  would  rather  nav 
,  t  fox-terrier  than  conscribe  a  rabbit. 

"  Rarely  has  there  been  shown  such  whole-hearted  unanimity  " 
ays  Miss  Marsden,  thereby  giving  away  whatever  case  she  had.  Fot 
if  99  people  in  100  are  eager  to  do  what  they  can,  what  is  the  use  of 
diverting  the  energies  of  No.  99  to  compel  No.  100  ?  No  u»e  at  aU  ■ 
bat  the  motive  is  obvious.  It  is  the  tyrannous  instinct  of  democracv' 
of  majont.es  of  aU  kinds,  of  the  "  social  ego  moved  by  a  commoh 
social  mstmot  into  absolute  units  of  will,"  as  Miss  Gmff  puts  it  Miss 
Groff  oddly  seems  to  think  she  is  controverting  Miss  Marsden.  but  she 
B  only  confirming  her ;  for  Miss  Marsden  is  now  a  full-blown  and 
perfect  democrat,  an  eager  oppressor  of  minorities.  No  doubt  manv 
another  egoist  has  gone  «ie  same  way  when  he  saw  a  chance  of  ov- 
piMBSg  a  minonty  he  disliked.  Indeed  the  universal  adoption  rf 
ooMcnption  on  the  Continent,  despite  its  misdirection  of  part  of  the 
Mtoiisl  power  and  total  non^lirection  of  the  rest,  shows  how  pleasing 
It » to  this  brutal  mob-mstinot.  Caldwbix  Hakpcb. 

MISS  OBOFF  AND  ANARCHISM 

To (*«  S*(or,  Thb  EoQjBT. 

fh.'mf""'^'  *.'',?■  ^*"'»"  number  is  the  only  copy  of  Thb  BaoiST 
Wh!  ™..'**t  '^  y^."*  ^  ?^  *  know  if  1  sliall  bere-awake^  an 
.ready  exhausted  subject  if  I  ob  ect,  as  vehemently  as  the  merit 

i  mL  r  "^  *^"'  *"  *'"  intorprrttion  of  Anare&ism  oontSnS 
""  *?  Ahc«  Groff^a  verses  to  Aiezandai  Beitman.  ■'«»•■»» 

Of  Berkman  I  know  littlo.  I  have  he«d  his  nme.  seen  hia  photo- 
R  r?  *B!f"  °J  ^  }°°^-  Anyone  can  write  againJt  him 
»Hn„  ^"t'  .^"^  *•""*  Anarchism  I  do  o«e.  JVw  S»  it  Ti 
K»  W^!i  I  *'",'^,''  ^^u  ^'^^  »'  evolutionary  Ttion  T  i? 
fin  ■"*?\^  P'*y  '""•  •  "  »"'*  »  philosophy  of  life  ;  it  isn't 
mlWr'*'*^°.'y-  "  *°y°™  ^  *°  «i*  in  judgment  on  i^it 
S  me  inr-°'''^A'"!l  ""  '*"'  Vi^i^vh»r.  Much  history,  kofe 
much  metaphysics,  is  the  best  training  for  tfie  man  who  would  iii^Li- 
mab  n  f^  "u  "'"^  American  or  Viennese  book  of  psychology  wiU 
^ftLl  kJ"?"'^  "^  ^  °»'""  of  Anarchirt  thoiigS  aSa 
SS,.^^  ^^  **  ^"*  International  and  the^S 
JJjmetions,  to  the  Pansuan  developments  of  the  earlier  nSs 
°?  ™1  •ntewar  syndicalist  tendendes. 
ll.ffll''"!'.!.'''  P^fii*!*.  iMk  of  this  latter  kind  of  aoquuntsnoe  with 

iS^r^!.!.!!???.^  hermterest  in  the  matter  is  largely  meta- 

Sunatelv^h,^"*  °"f  *f  r**^  *^  ""^  of  Anai^hiSTT  but 
SvnftL  A  ^-  w^-t^ed  tlw  soul  of  something  eU».  If  a 
inCnce  i  „™  "'"^'^  suggested  a  Utopia  ;  if  theyi^re  trying  to 
SnThat  Anadir""!!  n'  '^'''*y'  *^''"  ™8^'  ^  truth  inlier 
kiow  tha?   fut^^  »nd  Govermnent  are  spirituaUy  akin.     We  aU: 

«*tinKC  of  fk.  J^L"'  Tf""'  "8°  •*  *  ''""■^d  «nd  "  :  it  is  the, 
"I  thM.T»ti  f?  <»ntofti»>l  forces  in  society ;  it  is  the  breaking-up 
'mmlhaWecav'"i.'S^  ^*^  that  keep  our  moribumttiiviSioS 
"ren*  enoth  ^*  whMh  alone  can  fertifiie  the  earti  and  make  it 
Anarehist T»  Pnxluoe  a,  new  and  haniy  civilisatiou.    The 

"'With  the llL^°2"?  '??,''  *•"  *°™  *•"  "«"  ««i«*i™  wi"  ""ve 
"•»  pamDhlei^^*'tt:S*?T^**^  This  t«ak-4n  spite  of 
•"de^v?  f^  J  Kropotkin's  that  are  "  constructive  "—is  simply 
»««to&,'m«  ^J?  °^  *»". "'"* '*»•  Christians  and  the  BarbariaM 
»'  the  Q^Zl'  .  'opnool^ni  is,  however,  loss  virulent  than  thaO 
'"'wthat  of  f^J  •■  J?*y  '"'*'*  "^  PoUtical  societies  and  he  only. 
•"■dom  f«  i,  r*y  \  *™^'  moreover,  thought  themselves  and  theia 
"»1  liniWe.  '"^  "^  ^  Anarchist  knows  himseU  trsnaito^ 

..^  WMGroff  S«n ; 


if^ 


«« 


»T  that  destmction.   however  phrased,  is  a 
ill  denv  that  it  is  an  end  at  af 

kt  tfle  most  it  can  be  a  per 

IsttK  Da  Hk  "  ihaifBd  8ri<L 


"ittniT  1  ..       "^  "■?  'n»*  <lestmci 

•'Wlhe  Hi  •  "      '  'h*"  denv  that  it  is  an  end  at  all.    Anarchy,  say 

**i  *iuJt*  J  t'LS*!,'"  •  ?*  *™  "»"?*  it  <»n  be  a  period  o^  tranrtHoi 

•.l.iH  >■    i..  >.v  ,)  .-1,   .  ».•) 


Greenwich  Village'' 

^^MB«naH^V  LLAOS  I  Where  g«,u.  .tarved  ok!  «»e  the  ™,»  the  best 
i^ -ilJL  W*  fo"*""  *««  »quander«l  and  fortune.  m«le.  where  h<»^ 

aIa^  ■  .  .  "«".'«"n8:  element  of  the  world,  where  new  ido.  .nf 

»dtEl±d  TX^TTu^*  ^'  "'"  ^  overthrown  to-mor,S2 
ana  sutntitutBd  bjr-qthen  that  will  not  livesny  lonnr^     ?      ^    .      -j     1 
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I.  (ReMiy)  The  complete  poems  (as)  of  Anyte  of  TegM, 
now  brought  together  ia  EngJtth  for  the  first  time  :  translated 
br  Richanf  Al(|in«ton.    (8  pages)  ad.  net  (3d.  post  free). 

*■•  1^*^*^^  ^°  entirely  new  rersion  of  the  poems  and 
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IriS^  °""*  ■'''"•  "*"^' ''°°""''  '^  '"qnently  »«iy 
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VIEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


TT  cwmot  be  denied  that    Bergson   haa   eameri    fh. 
tbrough  which  he  ha.  ^Sy  rmln'bK  ^X 

»nd  thrSSt  il  ^^  S"*"''^  improvement  societies 

«an  unSed  fatr^^dtr°°":.'*°"°*  ^  '^^^'^^'^ 
0' things  tha  when  Mrrwlhh  ?  V^^  ">e^table  nature 
Ae  shall  quote  itr^"         J^  lectures  on  "Rebellion  " 

CSuecrnS^r^'f^*'°«^°  a  supposed  contract 
«  '  Keb^Hon ''  *°?  Emotion.     Mrs.  Webb  fuis  lectured 

^-"TitSj^fH  t^t   rebellion    is    d^^^ 

«(«&lnrarfl  P"'*"'  ?°'°"°''  "^  IntellectZ 
^^conduC?n'?K"^''"K:  And  so  shocked  indeed 
•bm  a  "  S^  f^  .*'?^J^*'*  "•  ^^  I«dy  that  she 

8hei8^for"<5      ^'^^'^^^^  henceforth  for 
"«  w  au  for     Service     and  "  Kindness." 


takes  rise  on  grounds  as  unsure  aa  those  nrv^r,      u-  u 

s.r.'ssn^j -£-=  «''^'^srr 

^re^^^potent  to  aid  unless  one  aC^'^^s^sL^s'f  ^ITdt 

*         •         *         • 


Hbeatmavnnr  Jl!  J  ,^*^'  When  did  you  leave 
K^maSSl^°S*^V'  I*i«theplia«eitLl? 
h*k  of  "  Sf' ''^?-  Strictly,  it  ia  nonsensical  to 
T*«n«W  onl^  ^  ""  viotence."     "  To  believe  "  hw 

l>«t  "  S«™^.  *'*°^  °*  absolute  knowledge.  We 
|»edo„or>bIL'^'.  <^  i-olated  phenomenon  iZl 
Vt3  two  conjS^     1*!^  *^°"?^  ^«  "'^  believe  in 

V*^  of  the  "  lr,w!l-  *°  aoquiescence  in  the  fore- 

|*«P«.babSty  to  tr!?"^r**  X*?**  -«  adherence  to 
r*  gWibleT ^StiTf '^•^V*  *^»«  otber.  A  belief 
I  ^  Prohabilitwe,  aad  in  aflanning  one.  one 


SP  '^w„      1      ..     ?  ""  violence  "  we  rid  ourselves  of 
all      prmciples      about  the  use  of  violenoe  aT-l T 
only  to  consider  wlu.t  sort  of  colderSL'^ve'TiL' 
to  the  repugnance  for  its  use  which  most  inteTL^ 
People  have.     As  the  terms  upon  which  aU  ItfeT^S 
on  are  terms  of  violence,  and  a  thorough-goi^g  cSte 
for  violence  would  amount  accordinglyto  a  ^taZfo^ 
the  activities  which  we  call  life,  such  reniiLT^!^  ■    t 
from  being  absolute.     The  peo^e  who  "Cte^^  "^  *" 
merely  mean  that  they   "Ce  »  ^X^onrS^ 
certain  limits,  and  violence  being  a  Z,W  ^„f^  ^ 
a«amst  bodies,  animate  as  well-  aslnLS^wWch  for 
the  satMfa^tion  of  our  desires  requireto  te  r^^A^I 
removed,  or  obliterated,  the  "  h^te^  ^Ji  ^^^f' 
chdd  of  the  caution  bork  of  the  nSmal^l^i„1^^ 
consequences."    In  civilized  commS,  h^e^JTthL 

desuetude.  The  mcreasmgly  vicarious  performance  ot 
the  cpmmumty  8  necessary  violence  has  liKi™  dome^! 

n«M  of  sanitation  against  Lilliputian  orderfonlv  I 
WMfe«  which  by  some  mental  adiSitness  is^raSted 
violenoe  ;    and  though  we  still  daringly  set  aaa^^ 

fl^andevenfor  more  imposing"  venS""LT^kiS 
^  ?nHi::*r'.r'^"^  '^  pn>viaioning  of  food  fo^f 
^lade  mdividually  ne««ary  and  which  kept  aliwo^ 
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familiarity  with  bloodshedding,  ia  now  "  performed " 
in  the  discrete  remotenesses  of  a  slaughter-house. 
Officials — remote  and  discrete  also — "deal  with"  our 
assailants  and  despoilers,  and  the  diminishing  criminal 
is  segregated,  done  away  with  or  subdued  to  orderliness 
as  his  case  warrants  ;  while  our  wars  have  been  waged 
mainly  in  the  far  ends  of 'the  earth.  By  virtue  of  a 
veiled  yet  ever-present  threat  and  imminence  of  violence, 
conditions  of  orderliness  and  peace  have  held  through 
long  periods,  and  have  been  of  a  character  so  complete 
as  to  encourage  doctrinarians  in  unwarranted  generaliza- 
tions from  which  they  proceed  to  theories  and  dreams 
of  a  peace  absolute  and  universal,  unsustained  by  the 
coercing  violence  which  is  peace's  present  cause  and 

guarantee.' 

•         »         •         • 

But  "  principles  "  and  unfamiliarity  apart :  common 
sense,  prudence,  and  justifiable  fear  see  in  iBplent  means 
instruments  too  drastic  to  be  used  other  than  sparingly. 
In  breaking  its  way  through  to  a  desired  end,  violence 
breaks  too  many  things  which  ordinarily  one  prefers  to 
keep  whole,  and  its  harsh  undesired  by-effects  are 
weighed  against  its  quite  problematic  chances  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  one  desired.  Its  use  is  extravagant  and  makes 
too  much  depend  on  a  single  throw,  and  the  odds  are 
mainly  against  the  success  of  that  throw.  It  evokes 
retaliatory  violence,  and  those  whom  it  flouts  are  in- 
comparably better-equipped  for  a  successful  display  of 
it.  Therefore,  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  the  phenomena  themselves  to  differentiate  adversely 
or  favourably  between  Submission  and  Passive  Rebellion, 
or  between  Rebellion  Passive  and  Rebellion  Violent,  for 
prudence  and  common  sense  the  possession  or  lack  of 
means  adequate  to  command  Success  speaks  with  a 
more  authoritative  sound  than  could  any  transcendental 
decree  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  not  without  reason,  nor 
yet  only  with  a  mystical  one,  that  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  the  least  prone  to  rebellion  are — the  Poor. 
Obviously  the  maximum  of  discretion  is  demanded  by 
the  precariousness  of  their  position,  and  caution  is  bred 
into  their  instincts.  They  already  know  too  well  the 
meaning  of  hardship  to  be  anxious  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  wrath  of  their  betters.  Under  the  protection 
of  numbers  they  may  allow  themselves  some  trifling 
horse-play,  and  under  the  fear  of  extinction  or  the  goad 
of  overwhelming  physical  suffering  they  will  even  rebel 
as  in  the  early  stages  of  the  French  Revolution.  But 
for  the  rest,  though  the  poor  may  find  themselves 
embroiled  in,  they  will  never  initiate  revolt,  and  while 
rebellions  are  fairly  common,  insurrections  are  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

The  temper  native  to  rebellion  is  the  aristocratic 
temper  :  tyrannical  and  luxury-loving,  which  has  learnt 
to  enjoy  the  flavour  of  displayed  power  :  hence  its  air 
of  unfamiliamess  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  The  poor 
are  of  all  the  people  the  least  tyrannical :  that  is  their 
misfortune  and  the  cause  of  their  unhappy  fate.  The 
better-grade  temper  which  is  indigenous  to  the  poor  is 
the  bourgeois  one  of  thrift.  Not  the  temper  of  rebels 
of  Mr.  Lapworth's  Daily  Herald  days,  nor  of  the  South 
Wales  miners  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  but  that  of 
the  Labour  Party — Lib.  Lab.  for  preference — is  what 
they  comprehend  and  most  readily  appreciate.  It  is 
the  temper  which  arduously  gamers  up  its  substance 
and  swallows  indignities  with  meekness  fortified  by  the 
thought  that  at  a  future  day  its  children  may  not  need 
to  swallow  quite  so  many,  while  for  themselves  the 
submergenoe-level  recedes  farther  and  farther  away. 
While  the  rebel  temper  looks  ahead  to  what  with  luck 
and  a  full  expenditure  of  strength  it  may  become,  the 
bourgeois  for  comfort  prefers  to  Took  back  to  its  distress- 
ful origins,  finding  cause  for  thankfulness  in  that  by 
its  dull  industry  it  has  much  improved  on  those.  That 
the  spirit  of  rebellion — what  though  almost  abjectly  non- 
violent— should  have  been  so  rife  among  the  "  yronxn  " 
just  pior  to  the  war,  and  that  the  utmost  audaoioaaneM 
should  have  been  di8{>layed  in  keeping  interest  fixed  on 
mmIb  which  were  not  matters  of  life  wd  death  to  them. 


and  that  all  "  higher  "  exhortations  a%  to  what  is 
"  Good  "  and  "  Ri^t  "  and  "  Kind  "  sWuld  have  failed 
on  deaf  ears  was  due  to  the  presence  of  spirits  which 
though  among  them  were  not  of  them  :  spirits  which 
aouj^t  to  breathe  into  them  the  temper  of  aiiatocracv  ■ 
and  to  excite  a  desire  for  a  wider  and  stronger  tyraniw 
The  slightly  nervous  yet  involuntary  response  which 
these  spirits  evoked  is  significant  of  the  homage  a  h)wer 
order  of  life  pays  to  a  higher. 

«  «  •  « 
It  is  because  the  poor  are  on  the  whole  the  poor  in 
will :  the  least  capable  of  tyranny  :  that  the  e^rts  of 
all  "  agitators  "  are  set  towards  inoculating  them  more 
and  more  with  that  aristocratic  spirit  which  finds 
its  honour  in  maintaining  its  tyrannical  privileses 
and  powers.  In  illustration  we  can  note  the  recent 
development  of  a  poUtico-industrial  theory  called  Guild- 
Socialism.  The  theory  is,  in  part,  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  Trade  Unionism,  and,  in  part,  the  outcome  of 
a  picturesque-loving  adulation  of  "  Ye  Good  Olde  Times" 
which  we  owe  to  the  efforts  of  the  Chesterton-Belloc 
group.  In  substance,  the  theory  promotes  the  trans- 
forming of  Unions  into  Guilds  ;  wluch  Guilds,  by  com- 
pacts made  with  the  politicians,  are  to  obtain  State- 
guaranteed  monopolies  over  the  right  of  access  to  the 
means  of  creating  wealth  in  the  shape  of  all  the  com- 
modities of  laboiir.  Monopolies,  of  course,  being  mean- 
ingless unless  their  holders  are  supported  in  their 
privileges  by  the  exclusion  of  others  from  the  enjoyment 
of  them,  this  proposed  system  whose  intent  it  is  to  maiie 
the  good  fortune  of  Gmldics  through  a  heightening  of 
prices  by  means  of  an  "  artificial  "  limitation  of  available 
labour,  must  have  in  mind  a  body  of  workers  which  it 
intends  to  exclude.  The  agitation  otherwise  would  be 
devoid  of  point  or  meaning.  That  it  is  not  pointless 
but  quite  meaningful  in  the  vital  tyrannical  sense  is 
shown  by  the  promoters'  proposals  to  squeeze  out— 
at  least— women.  Its  sponsors  stand  heatedly  for  the 
exclusion  from  industry  of  women.  So  much  for  the 
"  spirit  "  of  Guilds.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined 
that  in  thus  indicating  the  tjrrannical  character  of  Guilds 
we  depreciate  them  therefor.  On  the  contrary,  the 
designation  \a  wholly  of  the  nature  of  compliment,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  effort  of  a  class  not  strongly  inclined 
to  tyranny  and  is  their  mounting  effort  towards  the 
achievement  of  one,  we  can  greet  the  proposals  with 
a  hearty,  "  More  power  to  your  tyranny."  But  inas- 
much as  it  seeks  to  baulk  the  aspirations  of  a  group 
in  which  one  has  even  more  interest,  and  which  is  even 
further  from  "  arriving,"  one  joins  more  loudly  still  in 
the  cry  of  "  Death  to  all  Tyrants  "—particularly  to  j 
Guild-Socialists. 

•         •        •        •  1 

Mrs.  Webb  declares  that  the  badness  and  weakness  of 
rebeUion  Ke  in  the  fact  that  rebeb  seek  to  unpese  m 
will  of  a  minority  upon  the  majority  :   that  they  are 
would-be  tyrants.     To  accuse  them  of  drawmg  brewn 
as  an  iniquity  would  be  quite  as  damagmg.    Ke"^ 
are  tyrants  and  set  on  being  greater  tyr^^*^''"*^^^ 
we  all  to  the  extent  that  our  powers  make  po*""' j 
All  life  is  the  expression  of  attempted  *yy"™*°tuj 
"  minorities   seeking   to    impose   their  will  up^ 
majority."     The    determination   to   expand  "»"  .    I 
fulfilment  of  one's  individual  desires  is  */»«?"'    J 
characteristic  of  all  life,  note  being  taking  of  o*^™;^^^ 
possibly  gainsaying  determinations,  °fSj°.    ^^ 
oneself  with  the  forces  to  be  dommated  «»^,^f  Sodl 
method  of   dominating  them.     Whether  this  ^^  I 
remains  the  subtler  one  of  blandishment  anaj'"    J 
remains,  that  is,  the  verbal,  spiritual  methoa  ^       ^  I 
the  term  "  intellectual  "  is  u^warrantedly^'^'^^l 
whether  it  proceeds  to  the  more  drastic  '^^""Tgdienojl 
lence,  is  a  detaU  which  considerations  "Vf^CT^  »l 
decide.     But  that  the  universe  "  f"*"«f* '^  be  A 
system  of  tyrannies,  greater  and  less,  tw"™   ,    ..  jg  1 
doubt.    The  goven;i4   "  will  of  the  «n»J?"*yJL 
popular  myth.     Since  there  exist  a  fewj"  jJ 

wiUs,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  ^^°^,y^  ^r' 
with  weikkM  wilk,  but  it  certainly  i»  no*  "" 


this  majority  which  prevails.     Always  and  inevituhl-,, 
it  is  the  strong  few,  who,  by  assumtag  the  TnitlS 
acquire  the  W  and  dictate  the  lines  iSto  whichloci^i 
arrangements  fall,  so  creatmg  "conditions"  which Z 
majonty  accept  and  m  whose  permanence  they  acqidesce 
It  18  precisely  this  power  to  dictate  the  maiK  JeTof  a 
society  which  constitutes  government.     Initiative  thnt 
ensures  governmg  powers,  and  initiative  expresses  itself 
in  terms    of    intensity    not    extensity.     I^en^S 
•majonty  rule     ,s  ^ychologically  a  myth,  "  minoritv 
rale  "-by    virtue    of   mtensity— is    the    most   3^!+ 
feature  of  commmial  life  :  let  itln,  human  oTsubhum:" 
The  human  tyranny  over  the  vast  subhuman  maiS 
in  iteelf  furnishes  the  instance  ;  among  human  ZSl 
the  dommance    of    the    "Great    Powers "    Sd^s 
another;    the  mtemal  constitution  of  each  "Powsr'' 
with  Its  rulers,  governments  and  subjects  is  another  • 
and  so  on  through  each  grade  of  society.     In  direct  nro ' 
—  to  the  degree  in  which  miits^and  ^ouS^ 
vtahzed  they  are  tyrannical,  and  their  tyranny  h^  t^e 
acqmescence  of  the  majority,  i.e.  the  vait  numberwho 
are  less  capab  e  of  tyranny  but  who  are  manifeltlv 
impressed  by  it      Nothing  is  so  impressive  asTuccel? 
and  success  is  the  grafting  of  the  will  nf  f  u^  J^  B<^i^cess, 
the  majority.    The^smalli^wd^Sta^t  rthSels 
of  the  successful  is  not  therefore  composed  of  the  Es 
but  of  groups  or  units  which  have  beerendeavouring  to 
do  the  same   and  whose  ambitions,  for  the  ti^^L? 
are  baidked  by  the  success  of  rivals.   The  Mass  ZuiS-' 
could  they,  they  would  do  as  much  themselves      S 
unable  they  applaud  the  one  who  can,  partTcufarlv  tf  Sf 
«  IS  so  complete  a«  to  place  hii^^ry  Wgh  at^ 
them  where  comparison  betwwm  V,.q  r^  j  aoove 

becomes  little  lik^The  i3p  p1  ^        *"'^  *^^^" 

"yit.    And  not  only  m  the  willing  loyalty  mid  to  K?^ 

£::^juie"e::rthr^-Tf^  ^^^^^^^ 

which  Sled  an  .^-^°P  ^  '  Proneness  to  apotheosis, 
that  s^h  *    extensive  gaflery  full  of  Gods,  shows 

?ly  t  tj^::tz  ^  i:"^*^*  singie-hSrd 

Cdsmad^u^™,-,    "^/^*'^«d    ^y  **!«   lib«'»l 

tl>»t  it  carof  ifT        ""  a  tyrant-inspired  worid  ;   but 

tion  ^d  re^  '^  di^,  ""-?**"«'  ^.  *°  J^«ights  of  adora- 

I  -otion  oTS^i^,P^y^«  adoration's  complementary 
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p^d  to  ijowLTtl^"*^,'^*^  *^'  invylmitary  tribute 
proving  ^th^V'^  ^^^  '°''8  **»«  romance  of  power- 

tablished  oS  itatinTlStTh'*"*"'i  ^,  '^  ^ 
issues  forth  as  th«  r,^ui.  ^*™^*  '*'  the  spurit  of  revolt 

of  autuS      It  is  the  .^r     'P"""?  ^°."°^«  '^^  •°*t»rity 

nS  7  ^  Strong  current  into  channels  for  which  Ws 
native  tendencies  have  failed  to  equip  him  All  trn^ 
rebels  plan  their  tyrannies  joyfully     ^  "^"^ 


^  »  » 

I  iShej'!  '^1"i««'«'>«e  in  the  sway  of  a  strong 
*  aZ  t^rZT?-  "^r^y  « W«  the  worid^ 
fctermswWchsuSt^  'Right."     Rights  are 

"l-iecfs  ac?l°cencf  T^'"""!  ^"'f  ^^^^^^  «'  the 
*it  the  emirino»  ''^^"f  d-  and  a  new  Right  must 

f'il'to  bearTLinjS^^'^rK,'"'^^  "  S***«  ^^^^^ 
« inherent  b„t^  1  '*^  ^table-static-character  is 
r«aul  of\7*  ^«^«'y  permissive  :  permanent  only 
^despoiled  '"l?f^1"»te  chaUenge,  is  a  prey  aaking  t^ 
*'  t«rm  of  eS,  r^  ^^"^^  °^  «^**  States  shows  tlj 
H  Persk   r       ^^^J^  ^""^   ^°'  it  every  moment 

^^  to-da7  WietW  ?f '  ^^^  '"'.England  receives 

<ikn^t.,J.,  .^**?fl  **^  ""^gs  be  long  or  short, 

e  would-be  Hiin>>aa<i^t.  -    tu-  --  -per       d 

and  no 


r»S^  '■^T'?  ^^y  rebellions  fail  therefore  is  not  because 
rebels  seek  to  impose  the  will  of  a  minority  on  the 

ScTS  at"  Tr^^7  "^g  themselveslito  eoi! 
Sd  tot  ^T^'^'r/  ^^^"dy  established  minoritT- 
and  to  be  established  furnishes  nine  parts  to  success' 
Not  only  is  the  established  power  maltor  of  the  maki 
mstruments  of  coercion,  butfbecause  it  is  the  cre^?^ 

oidlrlo^r^'Z^  "^"^^y  '*  ^  '^-  favo^  of  the 
rJkfn"  /-.^^^  and  of  Public  Opinion  Most 
rebeUions  fail  because  they  lack  spirit.     Spirit  mo^s 

I  iS^^ben*  *°  "^^  «o  it  has  to  tale  on  vK  S 
It  18  far  better  expressed  in  offensive  weapons  than  in 
stunng  renderings  of  the  "  Red  Flag  "  or  in^me  rousing 
speech  from  a  rebel  in  the  dock ;  and  retels  who  tC 
themselves  into  frays  for  which  they  have  not  adeauatelv 
prepared  and  of  which  they  have  not  fore^erthTmS 

S?r°""'  Tu  '^°^«  "''*  «PW*  but  the  Jk  T^ 
Intelhgence  is  the  most  elaborated  form  of  spirit,  and 
the  spectac  e  of  unarmed  strikers  rushing  into  the  o^n 
m  provocation  of  the  armed  forces  actinf  a^a^nsf them 
a^  recently  m  South  Africa,  or  of  Dnbli/docS  S 
repressive  forces  fori^ified  only  by  empty  hands  anS^ 
empty  stomachs,  argues  a  kck  of  intelligence.  It  t 
a  sign  of  mteU^nce  to  evokeamanifestatifnrfvioin^ 

rrSftinT^tL-fftt^^'^'^  -"^^  ^  ^^'^-^^  ~^ 


,  --iy  the  wn,,M  k„  mnmgs  De  long  or  short, 
'^'^  «to4S"^  successor:  the  j^urper  and 
"^'•^r  what  V^l^  hammermg  at  the  gates,  Md  no 
r''«'''^rof^trbn«T<!  *  r^'"'"^^  civiLati^n  offe« 
'*'»>'i  pewe  tlil.  **  °''^^^'  stability  of  status,  com- 
>%,  it  nlvl! 7 ^^7  wummg  the  acquiescence  of  the 
fWdatlnT'^'T.  !S^  °'  '^"'^  '^"^y  *°  honeycomb 
'Pprove  of  the  v^rJf  r  '"'"^  '"*''  *d°»i^  tyrants  and 
\^  'W  emXte  ^^"*  "^^  impressive^^s  of  their 

I^Sisal  of  f.;"      \^  ™  emulation  of  tyrannies  not 

I  ^  oeen  framed.     So  strong  is  this  admira- 


Fn^nti^^T  the  one  supremely  successful  rebeUion  in 
E^hsh    history-the    Puritan-were   said    to    posse* 

Heads  to  conceive,  tongues  to  persuade,  and  hands 
to    execute    any   mwchief."    Certain    of   our   modem 

home  rebels  have  failed  because  they  had  "  head  " 
enough  to  conceive  the  goal  but  not  enough  to  conceive 
r»Lr  if  '^^  the  meauB  of  arriving  thither.     The  Ulster 

S;  wTkT'  t^  ^^'^  ^^^^^  by  ^  Wet  or  the 
Kawer  Wdhehn  II,  are  separated  from  the  "  hoUday 

^^~^   .u''°™t°..*°d  *h«  striker^in  that  they 
understood  that  rebeUion  is  nothing  if  not  a  chaUenge 
to  a  comparison  of  forces,  and  that  unless  the  armed 
forces  of  rebels  compare  sufficiently  weU  with  that  of 
ft  rfnfi^f''*^.*''  promise  a  sporting  chance  of  success 
It  M  foUy  to  attempt  it.     And  undoubtedly  the  Ulster 
plotters  were— hke  the  Parliamentarians  formerly— sun- 
ported  by  a  prospect  of  defection  in  the  retaliatiiSr 
aimed  forces  themselves.     However,  events  most  mero^ 
fuUy  si»red  Su-  E    Carson  the  verdict  of  succew  or 
fiulnre  by  which  he  wotdd  have  become  a  national 
Saviour  or  a  type  of  foUy  :  just  as  CtomweU— remrded 
now  as  of  the  greatest  of  ^ngs  and  men— would   had 
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he  failed,  have  become  a  legendary  figure  of  iniquity 
corresponding  perhaps  to  a  Guy  Fawkes.  Compared 
«with  the  workers  who  are  badgered  miserably  from  pillar 
to  post  by  armed  forces  the  women  even  were  on  sure 
ground.  It  was  not  wholly  unreasonable  in  them  to 
calculate  success  for  a  policy  of  bounce  worked  off  the 
frankly  existent  basis  of  sentiment  that  women  are  to 
be  dealt  with  gently  :  particularly  those  of  gentle  birth, 
of  whom  the  promoters  wisely  took  the  precaution  of 
obtaining  a  fair  few.  With  the  result  that  they  travelled 
far  along  the  paths  of  violence  with  relatively  very  small 
damage  to  themselves. 


1>  1916 


December  1,  1915 


Hence  the  task  for  rebels  is  not  to  purge  their  souls 
free  of  all  tyrannical  intent  but  to  find  means  of  trans- 
lating their  prospective  tyrannies  into  established  fact. 
Their  problem  is  how  to  come  by  power,  and  is  to  be 
solved — as  far  as  words  can  help  towards  a  solution — by 
preaching  the  gospel  of  Kings  to  the  Meek.     To  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  Meek  to  ELings  is  idle  :  that  gospel  was 
devised  specifically  for  the  weak  by  Kings  to  keep  them 
Kings  ;    while  never  will  those  possessing  power  resist 
the  opportunity  of  exercising  it  when  they  can,  any  more 
than  a  plant  will  resist  expansion  under  the  rays  of  the 
sun.     Nor  will  the  gospel  of  kindness  solve  the  riddle. 
Kindness  itself  has  to  be  understood.     Kindness  means 
sympathy  with  one's  own  kind.     But  the  powerful  and 
the  weak  are  not  of  the  same  kind  :  kindness  in  the 
powerful  means  hostility  to  the  spirit  of  those  who  are 
alien  to  their  kind  :  to  the  Meek.     It  is  the  poor  who  are 
kindest  to  the  poor,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  how  gently 
Kings  are  disposed  to  deal  with  the  persons  of  Kings. 
Sjrmpathy  and  kindness  are  foimd  among  comparative 
equals,  and  if  this  kindness  does  not  exclude  all  harshness 
that  merely  goes  to  prove  that  human  nature  is  not 
wholly  affronted  by  harshness.    Therefore,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  broad  freedom  :   which  means  an  ever  k,rger 
proportion  of  individuals  possessed  of  actual  power  : 
turns  upon  the  possibility  of  endowing  an  even  larger 
number  with  more  adequate  powers  of  aggression  and 
defence.     The  question  how  to  rescue  nations — men  in 
their  nullions — ^from  being  pawns  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  world-governors  is  agitating  men's  minds  at 
this  time  as  never  before,  and  has  given  birth  to  groups  of 
"  thinkers  "   of  varying  persuasions  :    Pacifists,   War- 
abolitionists  :    World-Federations   and   the   like.     But 
the  only  solution  which  does  not,  in  its  very  statement, 
involve  contradiction,  is  that  of  "  Devolution  of  Arma- 
ments."    Such  a  solution  would  not  ensure  peace  but 
it  would  come  as  near  to  ensuring  it  as  the  combined 
counsels  of  a  commimity  could  obtain,  that  is,  as  near 
to  peace  as  a  Democracy  which  is  actual  and  not  merely 
verbal,     countenances.      The     propaganda    of     "  sub- 
stantial "  democracy,  i.e.  a  democracy  which  desires 
Power  rather  than  the  flattering  imputation  of  it,  would 
seek   to   achieve   the   accoutring  of   the   people   with 
armaments  :  such  armaments  to  be  obtained,  maintained 
and  owned  by  the  individuals  themselves,  and  their 
possession  would  be  recognized  as  the  guarantee  as  well 
as  the  insignia  of  powerfulness.     The  Masses  would  in- 
deed become  freemen  :    men  possessing  power.     This 
obvious  and  simple  solution  would  adequately  meet  the 
greater  diflficulties,  international  and  intranational. 

The  fear  of,  the  anti-conscriptionist,  for  instance,  is 
that  the  armed  worker  :  alienly  armed  by  the  "  Authori- 
ties "  :  will  be  set  to  coerce  his  imarmed  fellow-worker. 
Such  fear  has  bearing  only  because  of  the  existing  unarmed 
condition  of  workers  :  a  condition  under  which  the 
coercing  force  itself  is  invested  with  arms  only  for  the 
specific  moment  and  purpose.  It  is  in  view  of  this 
undignified  and  unworthy  condition  of  the  people  that 
the  old  civiUan  fear  of  a  statnding  army  had  point. 
An  armed  force  living  alongside  an  unarmed  one  is  in 
the  relation  of  the  true  King  of  the  Forest  to  such  meek 
and  civilized  lions  as  have  allowed  their  claws  to  be 
dipped  and  their  fangs  drawn,  and  have  been  fitted 
with  bit  and  bridle.  It  stands  in  the  relation  of  butcher 
to  lamb  :  Teritably  that  of  governor  towurda  governed. 


Viewed  from  the  long  point  of  view,  measures  anph 
conscription  amount  only  to  the  fitting  in  of  an  miLk\ 
set  of  fangs  which  the  uneasy  victims  jangle  tow^ 
for  an  uncomfortable  moment,  waiting  restively  Lth 
time  when  they  will  be  snatched  out  and  taken  from  th^ 
to  be  jealously  stored  for  future  use.  ' 

*  •  «  « 
It  is  for  the  people  to  realize  that  means  on  which 
Kings  put  such  value,  cannot  be  without  value  fm 
themselves.  The  established  minorities  which  govem 
the  world  have  intelligence  enough  to  know  what  creates 
_  and  preserves  paramountcies,  and  have  taken  th 
measures  needful.  ™ 

They  have  cut  the  claws  of  their  subjects  at  home  not, 
out  of  any  misprisal  of  the  value  of  claws  but  out  of  the 
fullest  apprehension  of  their  value  ;  and  they  cut  them 
not  to  discard  them  but  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  them 
which  monopoly  is  the  basis  of  all  their  relations  with 
neighbouring  powers.     Robbed  of  their  monopoly  in 
armaments  rulers  are  robbed  of  their  thunder.   The 
way  to  render  diplomacy  "  open  "  and  to  transmute  it 
into  a  straightforward  tale  of  plans  and  purposes  is  not 
to  pass  futile  measures  demanding  "open  diplomacy" 
but  to  get  the  power  which  is  behind  all  diplomacy  into 
the   hands  of  the   people.     With  the  instruments  of 
execution  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  eloquence  of 
kings  and  governors  must  needs  be  diverted  from  the 
befoozling  of  their  neighbours  towards  the  persuasion 
and  enlightening  of  their  own  peoples.    Of  which  fact 
governors  are  well  enough  aware  and  have  intelligence  not 
only  to  provide  against  it  but  to  evolve  a  remarkable 
"  culture  "  for  the  people  which  preaches  to  them  the 
"  strength  of  weakness."     The  peoples  of  the  nations 
are  subject  because  they  are  weak,  and  to  keep  them 
weak  they  are  soaked  :    bred  and  reared  in  foolishness. 
Verily  to  those  that  have  shall  be  given  and  from  those 
that  have  not  shall  be  taken  away  that  which  they  have. 
The  gospel  for  the  people  is  that  status  and  destmy 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  power  to  attack  and  defend, 
and  is  written  plainly  in  every  workshop,  every  alum 
and  every  prison,  and  on  all  the  battle-plains  of  the 
earth.     Those  who  possess  it  greatly  ruk  the  earth. 
Those  who  possess  it  little  or  not  at  all  become  fuel  to 
feed  flames  set  glowing  for  the  great  ones'  amusement. 
If  the  people  do  not  wish  to  be  used  as  fuel  they  must 
win  and  maintain  the  power  which  automatically  will 
ensure    their    being    used    differently.    If  they  want 
freedom  they  have  to  acquire  it.     Power  is  freedom 
and  power  is  hard  to  get  and  it  is  onerous  to  uphold. 
If  there  is  ambiguity  about  verbal  freedom  there  is 
none  about  genuine  power.     It  is  the  intelligence  which 
provides  itself  adequately  for  attack  and  defence,  and  so 
is  inevitably  the  criterion  of  status.    There  is  nothing 
new  in  such  a  theory.     Denial  of  the  right  to  carry  arms : 
which  in   less  equivocal  terms   means  recognition  of 
inability  to  retain  arms  :  is  quite  the  normal  condition 
of  serfs,  prisoners  and  people  who  stand  in  the  position 
of  defeat  generally.    That  it  ia  the  strength  of  one's  i 
condition  which  established  status  and  not  the  passing 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon. 
Much  use  is  being  made  just  now  of  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  "workers"  have  been  degraded  from 
the  status  of  "  free  labourers  "to  that  of  serfs  by  the 
passing  of  the  Munitions  Act.     But  it  is  not  the  Act 
which  makes  them  into  serfs  :    the  Act  merely  prows 
that — save  for  politeness — they  were  potentially  '■'^H 
serfs.     Words  effect  Uttle  and  proclamations  are  but  a  I 
breath.     What  actually  gives  the  Act  its  meanmg  is 
the  co-existence   of  two   quite  old-established  iM»^  I 
that  the  government  have  armaments  with  '''"™ ,  I 
back  their  proclamations,  while  the  workers  1«*  ™^l 
armaments  wherewith  to  resist  them.    When  eithtfo  I 
these  factors  change  such  an  Act  must  fail.    It»  «*     j 
was  for  instance  abortive  in  South  Wales  :  a  '^""' "^l 
not  so  much  to  any  change  in  the  second  factor  w      I 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  government,  own^    ■ 
very  special  circumstances,  to  make  the  gipulicaw» 
the  first  too  evideat.  ^  jj 
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Lankwitz  Str.  5.     Berlin.     Oct.  1914. 

•By  means  of  Mj-  V— -  your  letter  hw  reached 
me.  I  was  overjoyed  to  get  ,t.  It  is,  as  you  can  well 
beheve  tembly  ionely  and  tiresome  here.  Both  Schon- 
berg  and  Herworth  Walden  are  very  good  to  me,  and 
lam  making  much  progress  with  my  musical  studies." 
BuMehn^     Baracke    10.     Box    12.    Scmntag,    Nov.    8, 

■  You  see  we  are  now  interned.     Mr   D ,„  i,„„ 

but  in  another  barrack."  ^^^^ 

December  24,  1914.     "  There  is  nothing  here  worth 
writmg  about,  but  I  have,  curiously  enoueh   met  hZT. 
Sainton  and  Trehame  who  has  bee/folloXg  ^^^^^ 
and  in  whom  I  have  felt  an  interest  for  some  time 
though  I  have  never  before  met  him.     Also  he  knows 

C       and  M and  S so  we  have  mutual  memorir 

Sainton  knows  Stanislawsky  who  has  just  done  some 
new  conceptions  for  Olga  Merechowsky.     With  ClarkP 
we  form  a  small  moder^i8t  coterie.     But  this  separation 
IS  accursed  and  mentally  this  place  is  stagnation      To 
moTOw  IS  a  festival  but  I  cannot  mock  you  with  festival 


Wt,  1,  1915.     "May  the  New  Year  end  better 
t  an  It  begins  !  .      .Did  I  tell  you  that  BenjanSn  Dale 
the  fnend  of  York  Bowen,  is  here  also  ?     His  work  is 
™r>-  good.    He  wa^  en  route  to  Bayreuth  with  Sainton 
when  war  broke  out."  ^jaiuLon 

Janmry  22,  1915.  "The  cigarettes,  chocolates  etc 
have  arrived  and  are  more  t^n  ^elcomT  A^'fl^ 
here  beyond  the  ordmary  camp  food  is  very  dear 
W  you  send  me  the  foUowing  books.  .  I  ^uJt 
^  to  settle  to  work.  Time  p^es  so  heavily  here 
Can  you  also  send  copies  of  Thb  Egoist  ?  " 

Janmry  26,  1915.     "  J  have  had  to  stay  in  bed  two 

S"K"'''^"'^'-  The  men  have^b^n  a^uj 
good.    Clarke   earned    my   portion    of   coffee    in    the 

K  iraiLr  t^kiS^^  ^^-^'^  *^«  -- 

JtSto  l^'',!^^^'''^-^'^  commenced! 
write^ZJ  *^*  *^P  ^^'■^  ^°'"  centuries.  Please 
mte  at  least  once  a  week.     Letters  mean  so  much      T 

itlTl^lrr^'**''^  ^  ^«'^^  -d  ?^e  su3igh5 
«J^I  ?u  *"  *heir  mynad  associations.  You  lui 
mderstand  how  I  wish  peaee  to  come." 

^W'  'AJl''-  /'^^  P-f^  "^^  -°-e  regu- 
larnHni      T^  ?®°**  ^  '"*'^y  *<«**  <«  possible.  . 
am  learning  Russian  to  pass  the  time  " 

per  mZth  \^     .^^-.-^  ^^  """^  permitted  two  letters 

D—a^anHTwI-  "  "  '  *  *™.  g^a^  you  hear  from 
*e  newspais  T^J'°7P*"T  *"  ""^taining  mention  in 
Icicle  Sam  ^/%  ^  *™  *'^  ^^^^"^  *«  tear  that  his 
l^toZnul'^'t  sometWng  for  him.     /  only  hope 

f^mMSettrwh  '*T'I''°  ^  *^°  '"o^*  "^d,  and 
»«t  ofS?!u!'^^°  ^^ds  the  sympathy  and  encou^age- 
Whlo/;S£"™l'-  P^-^t^^ha-^entacomp]^ 
"i'ten  to  sav  th^  works-very  interesting.  Craig'^has 
"y  t^le^  Vi**  ^*  "«.  d°"^8  "^^^  power  to  obtain 
j^ease     Everyone  is  very  good.     So  you  have  met 

•similated    infl  "^         *  p'everly  assorted  compound  of 

't«  SrCe  „^T  7!^  ?•*"  foot  perpetually  over 
•^chanT  °*  charlatanism.  H»  wwks  reflect 
•Itouthim  Th  the  creative  developments  occurring 
C  27  ^te  '^^  T^**'*'  ^  anything,  to  art."  ^ 
"*»  series  nf  ..t-  .  ^  ,*™,  ^""^  ^^y  writing  here,  a 
*^C  blvT^'^  and  philosophical  essays.*  I  h«:ve 
N  costum^^;^ ^?T*^y^de8igning  ««™ic  «e**ing8 

S'^ement  ,L  r  I-.-    '^^^    Dramatic    Society.    ThI 
'^'•C  b  Jif  ^«  r  ^  "^der  my  supervision. 
^u  very  simpte-draped  pillars  andWtains. 
Niokname  for  the  writer  of  the  lettn. 


uTder'^dLctor^ofTG''^^^^  r"  '^'^" 
giving  "  strife  ""Ri,Yn„*.uiP/-  ^*^'"  "^^  propose 
Threshold  "We  ST^  ^  f««n '>d  "TheKi^'s 
Ruhleben  R^vue  ^obS^v  *'°';*«'»P'*t"'«  an  amu^Sg 
written  by Sp  ^rtJl  ,^«^  ^^  ^^^  Woman, ''^ 
good  eve^iBs      Latlr  T     ^""f  '^'^*y  ^^  occasional 

lower  forTfnsciot%eXm:nr^rd''.^r"  ^  " 
a  new  spiritual  force  "  Won  *tv.„^1-  f "t'V^m  ■ 
its    influences  "     T    K„  .        ^^^  "^^^^  Spirit  and 

[secretal^TtkeRuli^^nS^dT  ^^^^  here, 
who  reais  Thb  EoSist  retSrt^  ^^iff *'"*«°'»J 

functfons  flT' •  LT /^'"P**^^  '"  ^^J  camp 
&Sra^ion':?Vv£iL'Sir''*unt*^^^^  °'  '"^' 
Thet  t?""^^^"  -^rP  Art«  -d  Sew  S^ioT^'^'" 

^ew'of  fcutr'  't""^^  *^y  ^^  ^om  ^int  oi 
view  ot  the  outer  world,  enable  one  to  defy  monotonv     • 

i,«™^"®*d  and  I  see  much   of   one  another       We 

£rt£rie:rTt:**^'"P*T.«  *°  ^PP'y  ^d^-du^- 
ThT^  T  "/^P  »oc«tie8  to  which  we  belong 
•  .  .  The  more  I  see  of  Trehame  the  more  I  like  hiiTTU 
evokes  real  affection,  being  so  essentiaUy  sln^e  ^d 
modem,  and  developed  in  sensibility.  HiT  work  5 
XhSh*''  "^"^  penetrative  and  e^esslve  music 
which  I  have  come  upon  for  some  time.  The  music  he 
has  wntten  to  "  As  You  Like  It  "  is  delightft^l      hTh^! 

w£fin1osS.     Ele^tr'rrsSeeranVmXC?^ 

o^y^^^-rs-^-^ 

hor^n  „K-  \^  ^"""^  ^"  ^'^^^  a  «*"dy  box  (cubby 
noie)  m  which  to  prepare  work  "  ^ 

"  AbY^S]1\  "'  ^  -^""^  ^«  **»«  ^°^««t  scenes  from 
Th^ZT      T  !>  ^*'     '^'■^  produced  with  great  success 
we^t  Zi'^'r^T"'^  T"^  '"^y  ^™P'«-     The  curtails 
TZZ^^Z!^^^  °*  ^^""Z  yellow-green  for  near 
Se   si  Jh^l^        grey-green  for  depth  and  distance, 
ihe   slashmgB   were   m   three   dominent    tones,    lilac 
hawthorn  pmk  and  labumum  yeUow-to  convey  the 
sense  of  spnng.    The  two  pillars  of  the  awCre 
draped  with  brown  and  dark-green  to  .ugge^  t7^ 
Scenes  were  created  by  rearran^ment  of  cuSs 
I  atao  designed  a  special  lighting  scheme  to  enable  us  to 
obtam    a   change   from   moonlight    to    grey   preceding 
daw^  then  dawn-first  smi-rays  and  Sence^toTSf 

of  early  moramg.     For  this  we  used  a  water-resist^ce 

constructed  of  biscuit  boxes  and  earthenware  pTates 
In  the  iMt  scene  the  Welsh  Society  sang  a  Wddln  chorus' 
1  enclose  the  camp  journal,  programme  and  drawings 
of  the  scenic  design  and  group  arrangements  and  masks 
(worn  for  dance  m  laat  scene.  I  designed  them  and  they 
were  aU  made  m  camp  by  intemed  civilians).  Trehame's 
music  was  absolutely  delightful,  delicate,  daring  and  fuU 
or  perfect  comprehension  of  and  sympathy  with  the 

A,f^i^K'  Tr^-  1^^  '""«''=  '«''*'"««  commence 
August  15,  and  I  wish  to  make  them  a  great  success, 
because  of  the  immense  importance  I  attach  to  the 
work  of  the  modems  in  music.  The  lectures  are  as  — 
follows  :-Schonberg,  Bartok,  Eric  Satie,  The  Fantastic 
Movement  (Ravel,  Schmitt  and  Roussel),  The  Spanish 
Post-Impressionists;  The  Finnish  Primitivists •  The 
Busawn  Imamste,  Stravinslgr  and  The  Dionysian  Spirit  ■ 
Scriabm  and  Evocative  Symbolism  in  Music.  The 
ItaliM,  Neo-Classics  ;  Delius  and  Intuitive  Sensibility, 
and  Futurist  Music.  '' 

Sepfemfter  28,  1915.  "  Thwiks  so  much  for  the 
bu^hday  parcel.  It  waa  jolly  to  receive  it.  It  actuaUy 
arrived  on  the  very  date,  September  23.  I  sat  and 
waJIowed  m  clouds  of  smoke  while  I  worked  in  my 
cubby  hole.    Then  I  went  to  tea  with  Pender  and 
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Hatfield,  who   with  Trehame   and    Prichard    are   the 
people  I  feel   most  in  sympathy  with  here.  .  .  .  The 
spint  and  ideas  of  1890  seem  prevalent  among  the 
interned,  though  in  Baracke  10  and  other  odd  comers 
a  deeper  understanding  is  met.     Pender  is  captain  of 
Loft  A,  Baracke  3.    He  is  a  most  pleasant  and  amusing 
bemg,  lectures  on  English,  French,  and  German  Litera- 
ture and  has  a  mania  for  dialectics,  practical  joking 
smoking  and  sitting  in  deck  chairs.    His  comer  of  the 
loft   IS   hned  with  books  and  he  works  here,  holding 
forth  over  his  tea  with  an  absurd  gravity  in  support 
of  Chestertoman  paradoxes.     He,  Hatfield  and  I  annie 
immeasurably,  Hatfield  being  very  incisive  and  mclined 
to   action   and   full   of  interest   in   psychology,    while 
Pender  affects  the  easy  chair  and  Catholicism.    Trehame 
has  now  finished  four  volumes  of  choral  songs  to  poems 
by  Duncan  Jones  and  myself.     I  wish  we  could  be 
photographed  together  :    I  should  just  like  you  to  see 
how  we  look.     I  bid  fair  to  rival  a  Cossack  with  my 
beard.     Soon    we   shaU    be   appearing   beclogged,    be- 
gait«red,    bemufBed    and    as    usual,    bewildered    with 
nonsensical  chatter.     Oh  the  winter!     One  does  not 
look  forward  to  the  winter  !  " 
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Translated  by  Richaed  Aldington 

Cblio  Calcagnini  (1479-1541) 
The  Calends  of  April 

AH,  lad,  weave  violet  crowns,  adding  to  flowers  new 
flowers,  for  this  clear  day  brings  in  the  calends  of 
Venus. 
See  how  the  birds  fly  across  the  sky  with  much  whist- 
Img  one  to  another  ;  see  how  the  bees  repeat  their  spring 
task  and  revisit  the  meadows. 

And  hear  how  the  pilgrim  swaUow  chatters  and  tells 
us  of  her  swift  return,  herself  preparing  a  couch  for  her 
young  beneath  the  wonted  beam  !  I'l  lor  ner 

Andeba  Navagkeo  (1483-1529) 
Returning  from  his  Embassy  to  Spain 
HaU !  beautiful  land,  dear  to  the  gods,  hail !  fair 
vaUeys  of  Aphrodite.  After  these  many  t;il8  of  mSd 
^i^^  ^  r""  "^T'  *°*^  "^^^^  Joy*»l  offering  that 
W?^  /hTr  J^"'^?  may  drive  away  care  from  my 
aeart.  The  Graces  dip  then-  snow-coloured  bodies  in 
^LT^^  "*  7  otherland  ;  in  no  other  fieldsTThey 
weave  their  garlands  .  .  .  {No  more  was  written.)        ^ 

To  the  Winds 


Winds  that  speed  on  light  wings  through  the  air  and 
with  gentle  music  sigh  through  tl^  deep  woods-Jdi^on 

frTuSTrom'^rt  ^^JT'^-d  scatters  these  iZZ 
crwusee  from  wicker  baskets.     Assuage  the  heat  and 

hTSnT^  v"  ^'^^^y  '^^'  ^^^  »*  hottest  ofthl  day 
ne  wmnowB  his  grain.  ^ 

Inscription  for  a  Fountain 

™rH  J«  tk  ^'r  't«^°  ^*^  fi»«  «^a««.  ai»d  the  alders 
^fif  n  l^'^i'^^*  ^*^  many-leaved  boughs.  B^. 
mg  Titwi  now  hangs  m  mid-heaven  and  the  parched 
m«Mls  glare  under  the  aflfficting  star  parcned 

-nl*?^'  '"'y**™''  «"><'e  you  are  heated  by  the  noon 
sunshme  and  your  languid  feet  can  bear  you  no  ft«?^^ 
Here  you  may  r«8t  from  your  weariness,  and  grmTc^I 

The  Offering  of  Tekson 
Teleson  gives  to  Ceres  these  spikes  of  wheat  tn  T  ^«u,. 
*i  ooronalB.  and  to  Pales  tfeee  two  W^b^^J^ 


May  Ceres  foster  his  land  and  Lyteus  his  vinw . 
Pales  grant  abundant  sweet  pasture  to  his  cattiT '  ""^ 

GiEOLAMO  Fhacastoeo  (1483-1553) 
From  Liber  lof'de  Morho  Oattieo  " 
Unhappy  Italy,  how  internal  strife  has  lost  von  tk.. 
ancient  courage  and  your  fathers'  rule  of  the  IrW^ 
Have  you  a  nook  which  cannot  tell  of  foreign  ser^S 
of  spoils,  of  miserable  ruin  ?  Speak,  you^piH  ■  ' 
imshakable  hills,  where  Erethenus 'CsTptS' 
streams  and  with  full  horns  slips  into  the  sea  toS! 
waters  of  the  Eugapeans  !  ■«  jom  the 

m^f^^F  '*^°te8  ""'^  peaceful  than  all  others 
most  hofy  couWHf  the  gods,  rich  in  wealth,  fertUe^' 
men^  happy  m  fruitful  fields,  swift  Athesis  and  thTwav^ 
of  Bena«u8— who  can  remember  your  calamities  and 
height  of  your  miseries,  and  who  can  equal  our  sorroZ 
our  ignommious  submission,  our  foreign  rule  i  HnlH 
ow  your  head,  Benacus,  hide  beneath  your  stream,  and 
let  no  god  gbde  now  among  your  lordly  laurels. 

Winter 

When  the  east  wind  sweeps  from  the  woods,  or  the 
clouds  of  the  west  fall  in  rain,  the  hearth-fire  shall  elow 
withm  doors.  The  shepherd  wiU  bring  us  beech-1 
and  split  oak  ;  he  wiU  throw  on  the  flames  olive-1 
and  juniper  to  send  sweet  scent  from  the  fire 

The  lad,  lulus,  will  be  by  the  hearth  ;  he  will  play  and 
caress  you  and  talk  his  broken  chatter.    I  mmlf  will 
read  great  Virgil's  monument  with  you. 
^i.^J°°  tappy  we  !   if,  in  that  little  time  yet  left  us 
the  Fates  give  us  such  days  together. 

Fragment 

-^ojig  the  woods  and  the  shores  of  the  streams,  among 
the  still  myrtles  and  the  springing  laurels,  Benacus  moves 
his  shining  flood.  Around  the  fire  the  lads  and  maid- 
servants smg  while  the  country  meal  cooks  in  the  swing- 
mg  pot ;  crackling  flames  bum  up  the  great  oak  logs ; 
grapes  hang  from  the  ceiling,  apples  and  chestnuts  and 
an  open-bellied  pipe  (passo  fistula  ventre).  Women, 
men,  and  all  the  children  make  use  of  the  night.  Some 
axe  weary  with  labour  ;  some  weave  soft  baskets  from 
the  rushes  of  Amerius  ;  and  an  old  woman  beguiles 
languid  eyes  with  a  foolish  tale  as  she  spins  the  fleece  and 
turns  the  spindle  with  trembling  hands. 

Mabc-Antonio  Flaminio  (1498-1560) 
To  the  Muse  of  Sirmio 

O  Muse,  who  cherish  the  comely  white  shore  of  Sirmio 
and  teach  the  sacred  grove  of  olives  to  murmur  of  beauti- 
ful Lesbia — we  dedicate  to  you  an  altar  of  green  turf 
and  three  bowls  of  honey  and  bubbling  milk. 

We  call  you  with  entreating  voice,  O  Goddess,  to  the 
poor  but  reverent  offering,  call  you  to  celebrate  Hyella 
on  your  sweet  lyre.  There. has  never  livBd,  in  any  land, 
a  more  beautiful  girl  than  she,  nor  will  there  ever  be  one 
more  worthy  your  song. 

Then  leave  the  green  places  and  the  waves  of  Benacus. 
For  here  the  breath  of  light  Favonus  murmurs.  The  air 
is  de%hted  with  the  music  of  birds.  The  meadows 
glimmer  with  flowers.  The  pure  fountains  cool  the 
dryads  of  the  woods  with  glass-clear  waters.  Thither 
return  the  chaste  bands  of  Artemis  when  they  weary 
of  slaying  the  fallows  in  the  sharp  burning  sunlight. 

Come  then,  O  white  maiden,  and  speak  your  songs 
to  me,  so  that  Hyella  may  be  immortal  even  ae  your 
most  lovely  Lesbia. 

TAe  Prayer  of  Asbraa 

Father  Pan,  old  Silenns,  twi-homed  fauns,  an<l  J"?* 
white  band  of  the  Goddess  ol  the  Pharetra—my  teed" 
pipe  has  gkddened  you  with  its  music  and  I  have  hrought 
you  offerings  each  year. 

Spare  now,  I  beseech,  the  purple  grape-berriee  sad  *' 
not  pluck  the  golden  plums  with  greedy  fingers. 
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The  Stream 
0  Stream,  you  who  rise  from  the  cold  fountams  of  the 
Nymphs  and  pass  through  the  woods,  if,  beautiful  one, 
you  come  to  the  garden  of  Phyllis  and  slake  her  thirst' 
she  will  give  you  a  hundred  kisses  which  will  turn  your 
waters  sweeter  than  Hyblsean  honey. 

To  Pholoe 

May  Venus  give  you  imperishable  youth  and  may  no 
wrinlde  ever  disfigure  you. 

After  supper,  Pholo6,  let  us  go  to  my  mother  with  little 
Lycinna  and  your  mother.  There  we  will  watch  happily 
beside  a  blazmg  fire  ;  and  the  darkness  will  be  brighter 
to  us  than  the  glittering  day.  The  two  old  women  will 
gossip,  we  will  smg  gay  songs,  and  little  Lycinna  will 
roast  her  chestnuts. 

So  with  pleasant  jests  and  laughter  we  will  spend  the 
hours  until  the  weight  of  sleep  draws  down  our  eyelids. 

To  Pholoe 

While  the  cicada  calls  shrilly  about  me,  you,  Pholoe 
lie  m  fresh  sleep.  But  I  have  wandered  about  aU  night' 
and  now  I  brmg  wreathed  fiowers  to  your  gate  I  have 
kissed  the  polished  lintel  where  your  naked  foot  touched 
it,  and  it  18  wet  with  my  tears. 

Either  pity  me,  or  bid  me  die  here,  if  you  will  yet  be 
erne).  •' 

HONOEATO  FAaCITBLLI  (1502-1564) 
The  Villa  Annia 

Sacred  citron-trees  of  the  grove  of  Annia,  sacred 
q)rmgnpphng  through  the  wood,  shrine  of  the  quiet  sea- 
beach  upon  the  hill,  and  you,  forest  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  ra«e  of  Zeus— sadly  do  I  leave  you  and  most  iov- 
imly  return.  '  ^ 

I  delight  to  flee  away  to  god-like  idleness  in  your 
breast.  Either  I  Ue  hid  beneath  the  dark  tresses  of  the 
POTC,  and  m  short  loose  tunic  grow  cool  from  the  breath 
0  the  wavering  West-Wind  :  or  beside  the  murmuring 
mhe  nil  I  sit  long  and  long  above  its  cool  mirror,  sleepily 
splashmg  the  aUurmg  water  with  languid  fingers.  Soriow 
cWts  away  to  the  sound  of  the  trembling  lute.  From 
the  height  I  watch  the  mirrored  sails  of  a  thousand 
pa^mg  shiiw.    And  the  Dog-star  bums  hot  over  land 

£from  H^fon"  "^'"^  ^  '''^^  '^^  """^  "'"'^'^ 
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By  Albc  W.  G.  Randall 
V.  Walt  Whitman  in  Germany,     (b)  Johannes  Schlaf 

A  ^,2-  ^5^P  *°**  Johannes  Schlaf  were  both 
;  ™*tely  associated,  first  of  aU  as  comrades 
workera  i^  tu  •*^^T°*"■**'*'  movement;  then  as 
Hamrfmo  \^  ^"^'^  0*  artists— the  Brothers  Hari;, 
iUuptmann,  Mackay,  Wille  and  the  rest^who  founded 

Partkukr  ,f"^'  °'  Naturalist  novels  and  plays-in 
Mar  the  volumes  of  sketches  entitled  "Papa 
inthe  a^^""  '^j""''  *^*  ^'^o'*'  Naturalist  movemeit 
«  eTrl^*?  '^'^*  '^^  novel— including  Haupt- 
Bttt  thi«  n    P'^y^— "aay  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rke. 

^^Xenra^H^'Jr  ^^  °°*.'^*  ^"'y  l^'^g-  An 
»Uch  ifu  !?«*^!''  *  "^""^^  °'^«'  ^^  ori»n«  of 
determine  '^..•^«"Jt--and  absolutely  profitless-to 
>BiUBinir  %.  ^  i*"J  "■***  **  '«**  *o  a  large  number  of 
•atii  it  cnll  "*  J^  ^^  polemical  articles  in  reviews, 
"^tion  .  "'™"»*t«d  m  Holz's  accusing  Schlaf  of  hafluci- 
•^ok  c^M^  .^^P°?  ,^^  produced  an  extraordinary 
o'W  snrnri»-  ™«^«  Suggestion  "  containing,  among 
•ioctor  3^^  documents,  copies  of  statements  by  a 
eertifymg  his  sanity  !    And  the  critic  and  Neo- 


-Wrc'hS^""'  '^"''"r'^'  ^'^'"^d  "P  *»^«  '"-tter 
fav^^If  o^f  1.  1-  ,^f."-<=onclu8ively*^in  Schlaf's 
SXsail  °7i"«"''i**^'*'7  feuds  were  conducted 
m  the  same  entertammg  fashion  ! 

eclTie  oThoI^  ^Y T'Y^  *^8  ^'^  ^^^  temporary 

L^ZlThS^' Ho'lz'^as'r  ST^'  ^'  "'^ 
?Xne?tr'"   ^^  ^   f-   -eSns'T^'^enS 
^  ri^r  ^  ^°°^  T^'*  ^^-     Schlaf  is  recognized 
^oh«M^f^^^   significant    writer   and   person^Uity- - 
HW,H,J  the  most  dominatmg  personalitrin  Gen^an 

P^„l  ."^  ^^l?*"*  *^y  y«'^«-  This  may  seem  an 
exaggeration  until  it  is  recalled  that  it  was  Schlaf  more 
than  anyone  else  who  came  under  the  two  most  powerful 
W«yt  T^^>"  "^"^T  9*™"'°  poetry-Verhaelren  and 
2.1  i«T,-  .,^°':  '^*'"*  *"d  fiction  Zola  was  his 
model,  and  Schlaf's  play,  "Meister  Oelze,"  is  recognized 
as  a  classic  of  realist  drama;  the  technique  of  the 
Natura^t  play,  m  fa^t,  was  created  by  Schlaf,  though 

InH^^'^^f  °r?  ^^?  ''^"K^*  ^^^  *yP«  *o  perfection 
and  gave  the  Naturalist  movement  its  predominance. 

iSuencM  ^^'■*i^'«"  and  Whitman  were  the  chief 

It  seems  as  if  Schlaf  were  destined  to   become  a 
Whitmanian^     His  book  "  In  Dingsda  "  was  at  least 
conceived  before  he  knew  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  and  when 
the  latter  volume  was  made  known  throughout  Germany 
by  Knortz's  and  T.  W.  Rofleston's  translation  in  1889, 
Schlaf  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  it.     For  the  next 
fifteen  years   he  imitated   Whitman,   translated   him, 
defended  hm  in  many  quarrels,  and  in  general  assimi- 
lated the  Whitmanian  spirit,  which  in  reality  was  so 
aton  to  his  own  that  the  process  was  rapid  and  complete. 
Schlaf  8  most  important  contribution  to  Whitmaniariism 
"i7-fu?^*°,T  i^   *^^    volume   of   prose-poems   entitled 
i^rflhling     (Spring).     A  comparison  of  this  book  with 
any  work  of  Holz  will  make  clear  the  fact  that  Schlaf 
was  a  far  more  faithful  disciple  of  Whitman.     Holz 
adopted  some  of  the  technique  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass  " 
arthough   he   denied   the   fact;     he    caught   some   of 
Whitmans    phrases   and    he    had    the    usual    sort    of 
Sociabst  8  admiration  for  his  democratic  visions      But 
to  never  absorbed  Whitman.     When  people  said  that 
Holz  had  come  to  fulfil  Whitman  they  could  only  have 
meant  it  in  a  piu-ely  technical  sense.     It  was  Schlaf 
who  inherited  Whitman— his  rhythm,  his  energy,  his 
democratic  beliefs,  his  philosophy,  and  a  good  deal  of 
his  cosmic  indefiniteness,  his  "yawp."     But  there  is 
also  something  original  in  his  work,  and  I  think  an 
example  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  following  representa- 
tive paragraph  from  "  Friihling  "  : 

Sun  !  Sun  !  Sun  ! 
My  eyes  are  fixed  on  a  faf-off  blue,  with  anient  desire.  .  .      And 
_now— now  I  am  »  or»rtnr»  lamjaom  with  goW.    An  smpte  phnnam      ^ 
grows  from  my  shining  wings  and  my  blood,  warmed  by  the  golden 
son,  boils  m  my  veins.     I  tremble  and  I  rise.     I  rise  I     I  rise  1 

That  is  more  romantic,  more  "  fanciful "  than 
Whitman  ;   it  has  more  colour.  '  "  " 

Schlaf's  lyrics  are  not  at  all  the  kind  we  should 
expect  from  our  knowledge  of  his  Naturalist  dramas. 
It  is  significant  that  in  the  Neo-classic  reaction  against 
Naiuralismua  Holz  has  been  the  chief  object  of  attack, 
while  scarcely  any  reference  has  been  made  to  Schlaf. 
The  Neo-classic  critic  Samuel  Lublinski  was,  as  I  have 
said,  once  among  his  principal  supporters.  For  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Naturalists  of  his  time,  Schlaf  was, 
in  fact,  surprisingly  romantic.  The  following  little  poem 
from  an  early  volume,  "  Helldunkel,"  has  a  charm 
which  reminds  us  of  Walter  de  la  Mare  : 

PHANTASIES 

Three  thousand  miles  behind  the  moon 

There  are  stones  being  brought  together ; 

For  a  oastle,  you  know,  is  to  be  built 

Oat  of  pure,  silvery  blue  light ; 

And  in  it  shall  dwell 

The  all-royal  maicba 

Marleuchen  the  lair. 

Go  now,  and  wander,  aod  do  and  dam ; 

She  shall  be  thins  at  laat. 
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If 


POEMS 


rTHXSB  poems  are  reprinted,  by  permiMion,  from  two 
books,  "Images  "  and  "  Cadences,"  just  published  by  the 
Poetiy  Book  Shop.  They  are  meant  to  take  the  place  of 
•  review.] 


B 


INTERLUDE 


LOW  your  tin  squeals 
On  your  reedy  whistle. 


Here  they  oome 

^~*  dancing, 

White  girJs,  -.-.■,■  y  .    -  ,1  - 

lithe  girls,  ■  ;    .  ■ 

In  linked  dance  \   •   ./(   u--  , 

Erom  Attica.  ;        >,  ■    < 

Gay  girls  dancing 

.  in  the  frozen  street, 

Hair  streaming,  and  white  raiment 
Flying, 

Red  lips  that  first  were 
Red  in  Ephesus. 

Gone ! 

You  ?     Red-nose,  piping  by  the  Red-Lion, 

You  ! 

Did  you  bring  them  ! 

Here,  take  my  pennies, 
Hon  aemblahU,  mon  frire. 

AFTER  TWO  YEARS 
Shb  is  all  so  slight 
And  tender  and  white 

As  a  May  morning. 
She  walks  without  hood 
At  dusk.     It  is  good 

To  hear  her  sing.  , 

It  is  God's  will 

That  I  shall  love  her  still 

As  He  loves  Mary, 
And  night  and  day 
I  wiU  go  forth  to  pray 

That  she  love  me. 

She  is  as  gold 

Lovely,  and  far  more  cold. 

Do  thou  pray  with  me, 
For  if  I  win  grace 
To  kiss  twice  her  face 

God  has  done  well  to  me. 

Richard  Aldington,  from  "  Images." 


You  loved  me  with  yourself 
that  was  these  and  more, 
changed  as  the  earth  is  changed 
into  the  Uoom  of  flowers. 

BEGGAR 
In  the  gutter 
piping  his  sadness 
an  old  man  stands, 
bent  and  shrivelled, 
beard  draggled, 
eyes  dead. 
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FRAGMENT 
.  .  .  That  night  I  loved  you 
m  the  candle  light. 
Your  golden  hair 

steewed  the  sweet  whiteness  of  the  pillows 
and  the  counterpane. 
O  the  darkness  of  the  comers, 
the  warm  air,  and  the  stars 
framed  in  the  ca^ment  with  the  ships'  lights  ! 
The  waves  lapped  into  the  harbour  ; 
the  boats  creaked ; 
a  man's  voice  sang  out  on  the  quay  • 
and  you  loved  me.  ' 

In  your  love  were  the  tall  tree  fuschias 

f  h^  i^      *^u  ^«?;^n«i*«.  the  scarlet  nasturtiums, 
the  trees  on  the  hills,  ^^ 

the  roads  we  had  covered, 

and  the  sea  that  had  borne  your  body 

before  the  rooks  of  Hartland. 

You  loved  me  with  these 

»nd  with  the  kindness  of  people, 

country  folk,  sailors  and  fishwmen 

•nd  the  old  lady  who  had  lodged  us  and  supped  us. 


Huddled  and  mean, 

shivering  in  threadbare  clothes 

winds  beat  him, 

hunger  bites  him, 

forlorn,  a  whistle  in  his  hands    '  ' 

piping. 

Hark  !  the  strange  quality 

of  his  sorrowful  music, 

wind  from  an  empty  belly 

wrought  magically 

into  the  wind, —  ,  . 


■•:  .11 


pattern  of  silver  on  bronze. 

F.  S.  Flint,  from  "  Cadences." 


F.  S.  FLINT 


*  '^'    BY  BOALD  KEISTIAN 


LA  LETTRE 

On  a  d'abord  cherch6  quelle  6tait  I'^criture, 

Quel  timbre  avait  frapp^  son  enveloppe  en  deuil, 

Puis,  incertaine,  avec  les  ciseaux  de  couture. 

La  m^re  ouvrit  enfin  la  missive,  et  son  ceil 

S'embrouille  maintenant  aui  mots  et  aux  ratures. 

Un  silence  est  venu,  le  travail  a  cess*  ; 

Les  faces  en  6moi  vers  elle  sont  lev^ 

Dans  I'eepoir  inquiet  de  ce  qui  va  passer.  ... 

Et  le  disque  cuivr6  du  lent  balancier 

Se  montre  et  disparait  dans  la  gatne  cirfe. 

Ain»i  Laiok. 


PASSING  PARIS 


HERE  m  Paris  we  are  launched  into  another  winter 
of  war,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  Idea  appals.  They  tell  me  that  in  London 
the  absence  from  the  street-life  of  the  jnutilated  victims 
of  war  keeps  away  "  blax,k  thoughts  "  from  the  public 
Icannot  but  thmk  that  this  reticenc^if  intentional-!: 
m  the  exhibition  of  the  war's  effects  is  one  of  different 
devices  for  sparmg  the  shock  of  direct  conta<:t  with  the 
reahty  of  thmgs  typical  of  that  regrettable  timidity 
mamfested  by  the  Enghsh  at  all  times  in  face  of  moral 
probJems,  but  particularly  to  be  deplored  in  the  present 
circumstances  In  this  mstance  the  French  show  courage 
far  superior,  for  they  do  not  require  doses  of  menUl 

STnTin  n^F  "?  *^"^  '"^'^  ^^  resolution. 
Itm  Tf  ^.V  '*\**'"'Pt  abomination  stimulates 
them.  If  the  Enghsh  system  of  "letting  it  down 
gently  is  the  most  suited  to  the  British  temperamenT 
then  the  British  constitution  is  feebler  than  the  French 

The  deficiencies  m  limbs  and  features  in  uniformed 
men  passmg  me  as  I  note  these  thoughts  on  a  bench  Z 
the  Luxembourg  gardens,  inspires  tWs  theme.  I  ^h 
the  four  statesmen  who  have  just  visited  this  oitv 
from  across  the  Channel  had  kept  mrfomp^ny  £ 
for  an  hour  or  so.  The  smile  t^eir  photogSers  so 
invanably  render  would,  I  fancy,  bl  less  Dersktent 
ne  do  not  want  to  see  Cabinet  minister,  sStLt 
now.  Joffre  may  and  Kitchener  (though  he  do^f  nS 
may  and  every  other  soldier  may,  but  not  ci^,^  S 
especially  not  responsible  civiliajis  ""lans,  and 

Men  I  read  English  contemporaries  I  am  surprised 

to  learn  of  topics  quite  new  to  me  as  preoccuS^e 

Inr  r^^-  J^  I  «^  i«  an  environment^^  or 

do  they  ?    Anyhow,  they  inform  of  features  ofPari^ 

Me  quite  unfamiliar  to  me  and  my  circle  or  occuD^^ 

so  msignificant  a  place  in  our  interests  tilt  theTdo 

not  occur  to  me  as  worth  recording.     Constantly  I  read 

f\  Pans  js  talking  "  or  "  laughiig  "  or  "  cr^J  "^ 

d^^ammg"  about  this  or  thit  about  whicWhave 

Sr  orl*   "'*°*'°°-   ^''■^^'   "-^^^   interests   J: 

wessaruy  diflEers   from   their   own,    a   theory   current 

To  u       ^  *°  *™®  ^'^o^  me— the  fallacy  of  which 
he  ul«equent  bankruptcy  of  the  concerns  the^y  dir^lS 

L  t£    P™*='P^^«  -"'•   I  *-«*.   have  made  eviS 

*  •  •  •  » 

allSelS  P'S^i^'Py  "«  ^  tli«  increase  of  price  in 
on  thp TT  ^^  newspapers  wage  mcessant  warfare 
™equaUr„n''fT'T^  '^f^^^  °*  ^"^"^  importation 
the  one^,,^  ^  "^"^  °'  '^**^^  tradesmen.  Perhaps 
fo^^ST  ""k"!  »''*^8«'^'"  with  the  other^ 
war^^aT^T  ^^  ^"*  ha^  mcreased  in  cost  since  the 
enterriw?  Luckily,  certam  private  philanthrooic 
SnTrhrberfi""*'*  *1^««  deveVents'^and  inclul 

n-os  pTecar^ouSr*?  '  fT'  T^-  ^^°  ""'  *^«'«*«"'  '^^ 
«"!  St^^II  T^^T^^'^'T^''^'  *^«  P'^ofessional 
the  ohh  nr  •  ^  ^y^*^""  "*  '""*"al  assistance  on 
■^ily  bread  '"-^'Pf.^**'^^  system  assures  them  their 
«nd  80  forth  h  '^^'•«°*  societies  of  painters,  actors, 
*fved  to  fK  •  ^  ""^^^^  refectories  where  meals  are 
»cme8  °  tif  •^^^^^'^  at  «'^<=i  nominal  rates  a* 
piftVwiiibtT  M  "S*  "*  °^  ™°''*  successful  and  kindliest 
fo?S  ;ff  •  ^*™  ^°'«'  ^  undertaken  to  answer 
■"itiative   ^^t.  examples    such   as    these    French 

.^■"petenceXl^^t'*^"    ^'^    '^    '"•^*    """^^^ 

On       1    *  *  •  *  • 

toretf^"*'  ^demnity  has  been  raised  from  one  sou 

*itl>  CJ%,  ^^-     V"^  **  **'*  *''™*  "»y  manage 
'w  8penrfin„  ,•    ."■  °T^  are  smaU  and  opportunities 

»«<»  of  wl,i„k  \!?    „   consequence  of  conscription,  the 

"Pon  to  sT,^  ®***^  cannot  meet.     When  called 

P°«W8g  uT^'J"^^,,  ™*^  ^  the  country  is  expected  to 

°°«  an  independent  income  on  which  to  di»w  for 


ittr^Tn^^.u'"^"  ^^  ""^  drawing  upon  their 
K  a  vS  ^  J*^'^**. soldier  is  adequately^ovided^ 
Stable  3v^  =  ^-  ^  J"^*  '''^'^d,  fed  in\  manner 
r^hlv  »^^  ^""^Sl."*  *^  best  of  health,  and  but 
hZt^nS^^u-^''^  ^***«  tl^ks  it  does  well  by 
SilTJ  r'^^^^  ^*^  *°b*««'o  »°d  free  postage, 
f^  fr?!    •'y^^^*'  all  men  do  not  profit  equallV     But 

tJey  sTi^r  wnnH  "''n  '^^  ^'^'^"^^  ^  «"!«  «  -"^^  that 
Si      .TP'^der  at  the  superior  advantages  of  the 

e^Sft  tS'^'^Kl  *"  °^-hi«t  proves  that  Go^emmente 
S  ts  oonL^^t  '^  '^  ^"^  "^  '*  ^1  ^^^''d  and  entirely 
tTelesL     ''°'**'°*-P«««»^e,  perhaps,  but  consent  never- 

•  •  *  •  * 

a.t^'^uol  ^f"^^""''  '"^  "*^  ^'«**'  of  War,  chases 
a  f^r^^r  L'*'^°«  «*  °>ay  still  be  "  embuscadpd,"  Uke 
a  temer  after  rats.  He  is  supported  in  iKal  by 
those  people  who  in  their  claim  fSr  justice  may  co^it 
many  mjustices  and  who  call  what  is  really,  perhaps, 

nn^fn*°1,''^^''«^  ^y  ^^''  ""ock  term  which  irservTd 
up  to  all  purposes:  "equality."  Many  a  delicate 
young  constitution  has  been  irrevocably  JomproSJ 
lost  perhaps,  owmg  to  the  next  door  neighbour's  o^ 
concierge  s  cravmg  after  "  equality."  expres^d  through 
aoonymous  letters  addressed  to  the  Mkiistry  or  co™ 
commander  In  the  slacker  regime  favouritism  may 
oi^l^T  ^-  '«\Ponaible  for  the  acquittal  of  some 

o^^^l^^\^-^b^-  ^^"^^'^^^  "^y  innocent  ones  are 
condemned.     Which  is  the  better  nile  « 

^„  o  *°''  *  young  man  who,  after  having  been  wounded 
on  active  service,  ha^  been  given  some  ^st  in  the  rear 

Sid'Sn  HtH  ''Tm^^T  ^°  ^"^""^  S-^days  with  his  wife 
and  two  httle  children  because  of  the  neighbours  wanting 

^w?!*^"  K     ^^°T  ""^^y"  l^e  ta^  so  many  holidays, 
why      he  IS  not  at  the  front,  etc.     So  they  have  t<^ 
meet  m  secret  m  some  district  where  he  is  not  known 
to  the  shrews  prymg  at  their  windows. 
.   t"   J1^  those— few,  it  is  true,  they  are— who  are 
mauentially  connected  and  want  to  "  get  off  "  do      The 
/nfrajMiyeajU  asked  openly  the  other  day  why  the  son 
of  a  celebrated  poet— apparently  sufficiently  able-bodied. 
It  not  for  active  service,  at  least  for  a  post  at  the  rear- 
found  nothmg  better  to  do  than  to  perform  in  his  father's 
pla^  for  the  benefit  of  wounded,  etc.     A  certain  sturdy- 
lookmg     actor,     son    of     an     actor,     seems     equally 
immune  from  the  general  rule.     But  the  position  of 
these  18  not  to  be  envied  either  now  or  in  the  future 

Ihe  men  whose  health  keeps  them  in  the  so-called 
auxiliary  service  have,   notwithstanding,  a  very  hard 
time.     Long  presence  hours,  as  is  the  custom  in  other 
spheres  of  French  life,  are  demanded  of  them  ;    those 
working  m  offices,   for   instance,   have  ten-hour  days 
I    ■  *T'''  _^ometunes  the  labour  is  manual,  sometimes 
''i^         w    disciplineis  as  severe  as  in  the  active 
raato,  perhaps  even  more  so,  and  life  in  barracks  is 
anythmg  but  luxurious.     Though  they  may  be  spared 
from  peril,  these  men  do  their  duty  in  proportion  to 
then-  physical  capacities.     It  is  a  monotonous  round 
indeed  to  which  they  are  harnessed  and  bringinK  neither 
sport     nor  glory. 

*  •  •  •  •   .., 

I  have  spoken  much  and  often  in  these  columns  of 
^mters  and  their  activities  during  the  war,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  artist-body.     There  is  a  reason  for  this  appM-ent 
omission.     Such  call  as  is  made  upon  the  arts  ofform 
and  colour  seems  more  than  ever  to  favour  the  vulgarest. 
Ihe  others  are  scarcely  given  a  chance.     That  senti- 
ments of  patriotism,  the  glorification  of  heroism,  and 
scenes  of  destruction  can  be  illustrated  nobly  has  been 
proved  by  Paul  Iribe's  idealistic  and  Masereel's  reaUstic 
interpretations.     But  official  influence  is  all  powerful 
just  now,  Md,  as  the  late  Jean  Dolent,  CarriAre's  friend, 
^  .."    ™,r^'''*l  art  ha«  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  not 
art.       The    orders    go,    therefore,    to    those    who    are 
official  if  not  artists,  and  particularly  to  those  specialists 
who    labelled    themselves    "military    painters"    even 
when  they  were  less  in  demand.     Every  painter,  evi- 
dently, has  his  day.     Some  are  attached  to  the  General 
btaff  and  follow  operations  safely  ambushed  in  State- 
provided  motors. 
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There  is  not  a  single  modem  man  of  the  brush  who 
Can  render  cavahy.  M.  Dnnoyer  de  Segonzac,  who 
knows  the  beauty  of  soldiery,  will  perhaps  give  us 
something  in  that  line  one  day,  if  he  is  spared.  Mean- 
while he  is  exercising  his  ingeniousness  in  the  cammiflage 
department,  the  equivalent  English  term  for  which  I 
regret  I  do  not  happen  to  know.  The  work  consists  in 
contrivances  of  deception,  such  as  mock-scenery  for 
hiding  artillery,  aviation -camps,  etc. 

Among  the  cartoonists  Forain  continues  busy.  Le 
Hot  has,  after  a  lingering  agony,  come  to  an  end  ;  it 
was  too  good  for  this  world.  Steinlen  wears  the  best 
_  because  he  is  so  entirely  free  from  tricks  and  mannerisms. 
Bernard  Naudin,  though  mobilised,  has,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  found  time  to  prove  that  his  pen  is  well 
suited  to  scenes  associated  with  warfare  and  its  suffer- 
ings ;  and  Poulbot's  merit  does  not  decrease  as  his 
vogue  increases. 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  knot  uniting  that  group  of  modem  French  writers 
in  poetry  and  prose  whose  faith  is,  or  was,  as  the  moving 
spirit  of  their  genius — Claudel,  P^guy,  Jammes,  Grol- 
leau,  etc. — tied  also  the  late  Andr6  Lafon,  whom  the 
Bevue  dea  Temps  Present  (whose  editor,  M.  Jean  Load, 
is  reported  "missing")  mourns,  as  it  does  also  for 
Jean-Marc  Bernard  and  for  its  founder.  Andr6  Lafon 
lived  a  lonely  schoolmaster's  life  until  his  name  was 
brought  into  sudden  evidence  through  the  Academic's 
award  of  its  grand  prix  to  his  novel  L'El^e  Gillea.  He 
died  a  lonely  death  from  wounds  in  hospital  after  having 
"put  his  fate  in  the  hands  of  God  and  keeping  ready 
for  his  call."  His  first  book,  Les  Poemes  Provinceaux 
was  brought  out  by  the  Beffroi.  The  oldest  of  the 
French  reviews  and  one  of  the  least  accessible,  Le 
CorrespondarU,  published  his  last  novel.  La  Maison  aur 
la  Bive. 

There  never  was  more  familiar,  more  intimate,  poetry 
than  his.  He  deals  with  homely  scenes  as  the  Dutch 
masters  did,  as  did  Chardin.  The  affectation,  the  glory 
in  humility,  peculiar  to  M.  Jammes  are  absent  in  Lafon. 
He  makes  no  display  of  modesty  ;  he  is  so  simple,  so 
straightforward  and  natural  that,  to  judge  from  a 
dedication,  he  does  not  even  suspect  the  pretention  of 
his  senior.  He  does  not  glorify  little  things,  he  leaves 
them  in  their  due  proportions,  realizing  that  they 
themselves  seem  conscious  of  their  narrow  fates,  dis- 
creetly feeling  that  they  are  of  those  who  are  forgotten 
.  .  .  tmtil  a  domestic  necessity  may  suddenly  mingle 
them  in  the  drama  of  life."  In  a  picture  of  a  young  girl 
sitting  at  a  window  making  hem-stitches  he  surpasses 
himself  and  his  kind  in  realistic  sentiment — in  audacity 
too,  for  what  pluck  is  needed  to  write  of  underlinen  and 
young  "  mashers  "  from  the  fashion-papers  in  a  poem  ! 
It  IS  the  sort  of  thing  which  one  loves  or  detests,  and 
which  may,  after  having  been  smiled  at,  become  clas- 
sicalJike  Mme.  Desbordes-Valmore's  ode  to  h«  ^krw. 

Mubui  Ciolkowska. 
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ET  J'AI  VOULU  LA  PAIX 

Pab  Andbx  Spebx 

POUSSIERES,  poussidres  d'^toUes       , 
Qui  flottez  dans  les  intermondes, 
Et  les  forces  qui  se  veulent  et  s'appellent,     f  "  .T 
Et  1  ordre  et  le  d^ordre  qui  se  mfilent, 

J'ai  vouln  la  justice  ! 

Les    nuagee    vont,    se    d6font,    galopent,    s'fcoulent, 
8  ecroulent  ' 

Sur  les  oiseaux  et  les  hommes  qui  volent 
Sur  les  sdves  qui  montent,  sur  les  germes'  qui  tombent 
Et  sur  noa  corps  insatiaUes  ' 

Oik  nos  &meB  montent  et  retombent. 

£t  j'ai  voulu  la  paix  1 

19  Juin,  1914 


QUINZE  JUILLET 

Le  Bois  est  plein  de  papier  gras. 

Hier  le  penple  f  etait  la  fin  de  tes  rois 

Fiis  de  famille  en  bottes  jaunes  • 

Promtee  ton  cheval,  ta  cigarette  et  tes  d^goflts. 

Les  pelouses  sont  foul^s,  et  les  branches  ca^^ 
Hier  sur  I'herbe  et  dans  les  arbres, 
Le  peuple,  tfit  lev6,  regardait  d^fil'er 
Tee  fusils,  tes  canons,  et  tes  aeroplanes. 

Les  allies  sont  semfes  de  verre  cass^. 

Ton  chien  va  se  couper  les  pattes  ! 

Le  peuple  misselant  a  bu  des  citronnades 

Du  sirop,  du  coco  ;  du  vin  blanc  aussi, 

Et,  dans  les  sous-bois  chauds  comme  des  serres 

A  ronfle  sur  le  dos,  au  milieu  des  ronciers. 

Le  peuple,  en  rond  assis,  a  fait  tremper  sa  sonpe 
A  mange  ses  plats  froids,  sa  salade  et  see  fruits^' 
Et  pres  des  peupliers  aux  feuilles  inlassables      ' 
A  joue  k  Colin-maillard,  sans  veste  et  en  jupons. 

Contre  un  fil  de  fer  ton  demi-sang  bute.  '   • 

C^  gens,  partout  chez  soi,  ont  tendu  des  gnirlanfles 
Aiiume  des  lampions  et  des  feux  de  bengale  ; 
Puis  moitie  endormis,  sont  repartis  te  faire 
Des  apprentis,  pour  tea  societes  financieres 
Et  des  petits  soldats  pour  defendre  tes  terres. 
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Fils  k  papa,  rappelle  ton  gordon. 

Qui  va  couper  sa  langue  seiectionee 

En  pouriechant  le  fond  de  leurs  boites  de  thon. 


fe,o- 


Paris,  15  JuiUei,  1914. 
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OUVRAGES  DE  DAMES 

Fits  tir^s,  m^icrames,  mignardises, 
Etains  et  cuirs  repousses,  bois  pyrograves, 
Aquarelles,  gouaches,  faiences  decorees, 
(Euvre  des  doigts  desoeuvres  de  nos  petites 

.J  ' ''    .  "■ 

Maree  montante  et  sans  jusant, 
Inondation  indessechable, 
Escaladant  nos  gueridons, 
S'inscrivant  le  long  de  nos  murs. 
Nous  avions  peur  de  nos  anniversaires 
Avec  leur  flux  debordant 
Et  les  merci  qn'il  fallait  dire. 

Nous  pensions  :  petites  sottes,  boiargeoises,  pecores, 

Quel  rustaud,  quel  ours  mal  leche. 

Par  son  persiflage  osera  faire  taire 

Le  bavaidage  de  vos  mains  p41es 

Qui  ne  savent  que  copier  ?  - '', 

L'antique  devoir  de  la  femme  :  iUf-_^  '^ 

Habiller  I'homme,  soigner  I'homme  .jl&ii 

Quel  psychologue,  quel  pedagogue^         '  .     ' 
Aura  le  courage  de  le  restanrer  ?  '  ,'?  ''  '  1 

Mais  des  menaces  retentirent, 
Puis  des  pas  lourds  .  .  . 
La  fusillade,  le  canon  .  .  . 

Et  sur  des  semelles  de  feutre 

Vous  glissez  entre  des  lits  Wanes, 

A  des  corps  sans  bras  vous  donnez  k  boire, 

Vous  lavez  des  plaies,  vous  roulez  des  bandes, 

Et  le  soir,  auprle  de  vos  m^res  sans  fils, 

Vous  triootes,  presqu'en  silenoe. 


CURIOSITE 

Mon  esprit  erre  k  travers  le  monde 

Mes  yeux  errent  sur  les  cartes, 

Cherchant  un  pays,  un  village' 

Oil  Ton  ne  halsse  pas,  ,'      '  •  •  .    .■^ . 

Ne  massacre  pas. 

Je  suis  la  ligne  sanglante  ' 

Que  de  Nieuport  A.  Beifort, 

Des  Carpathes  4,  la  Baltique, 

De  Constantinople  au  Caucaae, 

Un  Dieu,  p^re  des  hommes,  s'amuse  k  dessiner. 

Mon  esprit  erre  parmi  les  chaumea, 
Les  labours,  autour  des  tranchees 
Mysterieuses  cavemes  dont  on  n'ose  approcher 
Epiant  tous  les  braita,  lea  nouvellea, 
Toutesles  histoires  courageusea  qui 'en  viennent. 

Mon  esprit  va,  mon  esprit  erre, 
Des  avant-postes  aux  hopitaux, 
A  travers  lea  recits  de  guerre 
Plaisir  puissant,  plaisir  nouveau,  " 
Choquant  plaisir. 

Oh  est-il  ce  coeur  pitoyable, 
Ce  coeur  humain  qui  a'indignait 
Contre  lea  mangeura  de  viande, 
Contre  les  tueurs  d'oiseaux  ? 

Les  jours  apr^s  les  jours  I'ont-U  desseche 

Umme  cea  vieiUes  commeres  qui,  sur  le  pas  des  portes, 

JJwent  k  leurs  voismea,  de  leurs  voix  egales  • 

Son  fils  a  re9u  une  baUe  dans  la  tete  " 
Ou  bien  "  Nous  en  avona  tue  cinq-cents, 
fit  n  en  avons  perdu  que  cent  ; 

Conune  eea  hommea  guetrea,  le  camet  aux  doigta, 
«m  suivent,  en  bolidea,  les  Etata-Majors, 
Voient  les  morts  s'amaaser  au  bout  de  leurs  jumelles 
^  dans  les  feuiUes  bien  payantes  s'en  vont  bavar'der 
uu  fait  divers  i  repopee  ; 

Oil  s'est-il  durei  comme  ces  mSres,  ces  veuves 
ym  le  sou-  s'assemblent  pres  des  chemineea  • 
Mettent  la  table,  mangent,  rient,  font  la  causette. 
voulant  vivre  pour  voir  la  defaite 
i»e  ceux  qui  lem-  ont  tout  pris  ? 

Nancy,  1914-1915. 

IMAGES 

Je  TOudrais  te  chanter,  guerre  liberatrice, 

wire  cause  est  ai  grande,  et  nous  enivre  tous.     

ions  :  nos  fantaaains  dana  leurs  tranchees  de  boue, 
rT  <=annomers  masques  par  les  oretes  d'eteules, 
°*  cavaliers  agiles  et  nos  lourds  convoyeurs. 

Jf  TOudrais  te  chanter. 
fJe  Pans,  de  Bordeaux  on  te  chante. 
^  joumaux  fanfaronnent, 
janent  I'adversaire  que  les  autres  combattent, 
*"^  cceur  sec  debitent  tea  splendides  horreurs. 


Nancy,  8-18  Novembre,  1W«- 


^  J  entends  le  canon  aux  portes  de  ma  yille. 

018  sur  nos  canaux,  nos  places  et  noa  mes 
jes  troupeaux  de  blesses. 

Et  S'f  ^^  corbillards  suivis  de  veterans  et  de  drapeaux 
Ple<r  P*y^^8  fair  avec  leurs  fourragdres 
•nes  de  matelas,  de  femmes  et  d'enfants. 

^jem'aeseois.    J'attends. 
i*-   .SJence  !     Silence  !  .  .  . 

CMcriT"  ^""^i °^  °^  "^^  d«aits,  ces  visages  hagards, 
One  T,!,.'  "^  Pf^ura.  ces  linges,  ces  pus,  ces  puanteurs, 
L«,P ""  ™p6rie"8e  image  :  la  Victoire, 
""M*  deioges  de  nos  yeux,  de  nos  coeurs. 

Nancy,  Septembre,  1914. 


UN  SPECTACLE  !    EIEN  QU'UN  SPECTACLE  ^ 
Collines,  forSts,  rivieres, 
Buvant  vos  eaux,  cueilknt  voa  fleurs, 
Avec  mes  gros  souliers  de  voyageur    '       ■j.;,  r    ... 

Je  marchaia  dans  vos  paysages. 

Vos  jardins,  vos  jasmins,  voa  raisins  et  vos  soirs 

Apaisaient  ma  fatigue, 

Et  je  chantais  vos  horizons  et  vos  nuages 

Et  lea  lents  mouvements  et  I'absence  de  broits       

Que  1  homme  bouscuie  des  villes  tapageuses 
Vient  mendier  de  vous. 

Je  vous  aimais,  je  vous  chantais,  villages, 

Plantes  aur  vos  collines  avec  vos  fumees, 

Les  pas  mous  de  vos  boeufs,  lea  chainea  de  vos  chars 

Comme  on  aime  les  yeux  d'un  visage, 

Des  bandeaux  sur  im  front, 

Un  sourire,  une  voix. 

Je  vous  aimais,  comme  on  aime  une  belle  passante, 
Dont  le  corps  lumineux  ouvre  un  aillage  de  desir, 
Mais  si  passante,  et  ai  diatante  et  ai  lointaine 
Que  Ton  n'ose  penaer  :  elle  est  mienne,  elle  est  k  moi. 

A  moi,  k  moi  !     Vous  etes  miens,  ma  chose, 

Non  quelque  chose  de  commun  k  plusieurs,  k  tous  ; 

Mon  bien,  "  le  mien,"  mon  propre,  ma  chose, 

Je  le  sais  maintenant,  je  le  sais,  je  le  sais, 

Depuis  que  des  hommes  armes,  pleiij  de  bave,  de  haine, 

Ont  fouie  voa  moisaons,  pietine  vos  labours, 

Ont  ecrase  de  mines  fumantea  voa  grand'  routes. 

.      Nancy,  1-15  u4»r»7,  1915. 

THE  VERSES  OF  VISIAK 

Deops  of  poetic  essence 

Distilled  in  queer  little  jars, 

Duaky  bloasoms  from  gardens  " 

That  bum  under  lunatic  stars. 

Impish  magical  fiddles 
Sobbing  in  dream-bazaars 
AVhere  boggle-boea  and  hobgoblina 
Ramp  in  Rococo  cars. 

Blazing  beaches  and  coral 
Fifes  and  tum-tummy  guitars 
Fleering  hints  of  the  horrible  lives 
Of  pirates  and  gashed  old  tars. 

Strange  is  the  gift  of  Visiak 
When  singing  of  aailors  and  spars^ 
Strange  is  his  talent  for  garnering 
Such  rummy  particulars. 


Eenhst  Mabriott. 


ALBERT  AURIER 

ALBERT  AURIER  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  before  reaching  his  maturity.  His  un- 
timely death  prevented  him  from  giving  the  full 
measure  of  his  talents.  In  so  short  a  time  he  was  not 
able  fully  to  realize  himself  and  has  left  for  our  judgment 
only  an  incomplete  body  of  work.  Considering  that 
this  work  is  more  or  less  in  an  unfinished  state  it  must 
be  considered  chiefly  as  an  indication,  and  a  striking 
indication,  of  his  exceptional  qualities. 

His  production  is  indeed  very  unequal,  but  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  seems  to  have  been  his  fecundity, 
and  above  aU  his  spontaneity,  in  which  perhaps  he  had 
too  much  confidence  ;  he  sins  only  by  excess  of  talent 
and  would  certainly  have  corrected  himself  later. 

His  mind  was  extraordinarily  original,  and  he  might 
quite  well  have  created  great  works  of  art ;  he  never 
lacked  ingenuity  and  imagination,  and  his  power  of 
observation  was  keen. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  certain  Baudelairian  cult  of 
the  artificial,  his  poetry  has  an  ingenuous  and  un- 
expected charm.  The  dominant  note  is  a  mmgled 
madness  and  irony  which  gives  him  sometimes  an  in- 
comparable quaintnese :  , 

Le  coeur  inond^  d'nne  ineffable  triateaae, 
Je  contemple  le  orine  aimi  de  ma  mattrease 

His  feeling  for  the  comic  and  for  caricature  was  re- 
markable and  developed  in  him  very  early  : 

J'ai  mia  artistement  nir  I'os  blano  de  aa  nnqae, 
^         Poll  comme  an  ivoire,  une  vieille  perrnqne. 


December  1,  igjg 


December  1,  1915 


Aurier  is  sometimes  outrageous  in  his  comedy  and  yet 
without  departing  too  much  from  reality. 


ALBERT  AURIER 


BY  ROALD  KRISTIAN 


Sometimes  his  tone  is  almost  that  of  LaforgU£— bu 
less  pitiful,  less  profound,  more  absurd,  more  of  a 
caricature. 

La  Tarentule  immonde,  en  faction 
Raille  me»  cris  d'nn  fou  rire  moqueur ! 
J'ai  dans  le  corps,  i,  la  place  du  ccevir, 
Un  vieux  cadavie  en  putrefaction.  .'.  . 


Un  vteux  cada  vre  ou  la  borde  des  vers 
A  decouvert,  pour  assouTir  sa  faim, 
Un  fin  festin,  digne  des  aeraphins  ! ' .  .  . 
— Moi  je  mettrai,  dans  mes  fugubres  vers, 

Ainsi  ^ue  dans  mes  proses,  afin  qu'au 
Pinde  je  sois  proclame  le  vainqueur 
Le  plus  possible  de  mon  pauvre  coeur ! 
Tant  jHs  si  I'on  y  trouve  un  asticot ! 


Although  a  good  poet  and  an  ingenious  novelist 
iwrr^f.  '°°'*  ^*  ^  reputation  to  his  criticim; 
which  IS  often  correct  and  always  inteUectual.  Hi^ 
taste  was  already  a  distinction.  We  should  be  grateftd 
to  him  for  havmg  been  the  first  to  defend  Van  Sh 
mmnderstood  and  abused  more  than  anyone  eK 
the  time  Although  his  phraseology  is  overloaded  L 
certam  places,  his  essays  for  modlfn  paintinrremaS 
perhaps  the  most  complete  part  of  his  ^ik 

It  IS  very  rare  now  to  hear  Aurier's  name  mentioned 
-he  seems  forgotten.  At  a  time  when  so  mamy  S 
S.«\t^%*l-'*'"*^y  applauded,  the  silence^l^h 
m«^8  about  him  almost  meets  with  ones  approval 

Kice^:^"  -•»«'•'--  -^  ^'^  talent-^^hun 

RoALD  KsnruK. 


DRAMOCRACY 

By  Huntly  Cabtbe 


.   .      lanche  of  "  theatre  "  and  "  Hr«^r"T!l**^'l.?'»- 


and  "drama "books. 


of  these  books,  "  The  New  Movement^th^K^-  '^^^ 
Sheldon  Cheney(MitcheUKrn?rk?^4Kf'''''r^y 
day  "by  Hiram  Kelly  Moder:iu%Z'ut''SfI:^ 

JcK"^,l^r'bet1^^*^^r^^^^^^^^ 
Will  deal  withV  HeL^rS."  nTw  .n/a^^Z' 
defendants  to  come  up  for  iudtmiPnt  wvl^      i.  ^  "*"*' 
From  Mr.  Henderson'^  Intrffion    ^"  ''""^  "P""' 

human  a^and  rtlr'^^T^,  Z  drnla"^refd3 '^ 

This  carelessly  expressed  scheme  makwa  th^^ 
""T-     -^'.'/^^  ^"^^  f°"°-«  and  reTcte  pta 
numan    spint.     (3)  An    expansion    of   sesthetics     Tfc! 
first  should  ^ve  the  presently  conception  oSeoriS 

^w^n  ^K^  ^'"^'^  (^o-t^"**).  and  of  the  drama  (fo5 
as  well  a«  the  conception  of  the^nature  and  mem^lf 

^ZldHt  P^'°-P*^-l  -»d  social  trends  ^0';] 
be  told  that  the  conception  of  Drama  ha*  altered  of  late 
years  Drama  is  now  beUeved  to  reside  in  a  fundaments 
creative  movement,  in  a  pure  absolute  subst^^  w£ 

f«m  and  subject  matter  have  disappeared  The  secrrt 
of  this  movement  is  coming  to  the  m^f  tIetZTe 

iZInJnl  \l^'^^'^  *^*y  '^^  S^^^g  therefrom 
18  transformmg  theu-  conception  of  dramatic  form  Of 
course  they  conceive  of  the  latter  aa  motion  in  form. 
Thus  Drama  18  bemg  restored  to  the  Infinite,  and  one 
has  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  insidious  and  far- 
reaching  encroachments  made  on  its  territory  by 
strangers  One  can  see  motion,  first  of  all,  busy  un- 
conscious y  emotionalizing  itself,  then  being  taken  up 
consciously  and  formed,  then  altered  from  itself  to  words 
then  words  put  to  religious  purpose,  and  gradually  ap- 
plied with  contempt  to  despicable  secular  uses  (as  by  the 
celebrated  discussionists).  Throughout  one  sees  motion 
stiffening  mto  static  words,  and  words  thickening  into 
concrete  conventions.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  does  one  see 
an  attempt  to  thaw  the  solids.  Perhaps  to-day  dramatic 
action  18  breaking  free  from  the  queer  mixture  of  words 
and  froth  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  at  Mice  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  not 
aware  of  this  up-to-date  conception  of  Drama,  and  I 
should  be  doing  him  a  grave  injustice  if  I  assumed  that 
he  wrote  his  book  to  add  materially  to  one's  awareness 
of  it.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  knowledge-man  who  is  familiar 
with  the  "  literary  and  moral  "  authorities  from  Aristotle 
to  Spmgam,  and  one  must  acknowledge  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  built  up  his  book  with  quotations  from 
them.  Every  other  sentence  is  a  quote.  Naturally  he 
conceives  of  Drama  as  "  literature  "  with  a  "  moral  " 
intent.  By  "  Uterature  "  he  does  not  mean  Literature, 
but  any  kind  of  written  expression  of  human  experience. 
Somewhere  he  mentions  that  the  "  contemporary  drama  " 
is  the  particular  "  branch  of  literature  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  (his)  inquiry."  Somewhere  else  he  refers  to 
"  social  ethics  "  as  "  this  new  literature  "  in  which  he 
observes  "  there  is  much  that  is  sinister  and  dour." 
It  seems  that  "  social  ethics  "  is  "  the  new  domain  which 
the  art  of  Ibeen  and  his  followers  has  thrown  opn."  Mr. 
Henderson  devotes  a  large  section  of  his  book  to  Ibsen 
upon  whom  he  confers  the  literary  and  moral  twist,  and 
another  large  section  to  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  to 
whom  the  twist  rightly  belongs.  He  is  always  weighing 
the  two.  Evidently  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  small 
matter  of  sheer  greatness  there  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  them. 

Mr.  Hendenon'a  main  object  in  this  weighiiic-np  boaiiieait  ■*  *" 
proTC  that  during  the  last  fifty  nar*  or  so  tSaaMa  mmi  an  attempt 
at  a  tooial  realization  of  life  with  a  oorrMMaH^  •hangeC>i  pUT' 
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fom  and  subject  matter.  This  is  hia  groundwork  of  order  and  unity. 
In  Older  that  the  drama  may  follow  and  express  this  "  develonment  " 
it  i,  necessary  to  aaaume  that  it  is  a  "  life-form,"  an  "  evolutiona;v 
lom,"  which  viewed  m  thelwht  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  ^Z7t 
be  subject  to  a  group  of  absolute  rules  or  laws  posited  in  adVInoe  " 

^*'"'.'i"?f*^'"'  .?'■'""?'*!  ""y  ^  "PP'i^d  to  it.  but  in  »  Kieatlv 
■'  modified  form  m  order  to  suit  the  requirement  of  the  "  individual 
fsctor  of  the  dramatist."  But  though  the  "  perpetual  int^^e^Z 
of  that  transformmg  force,  the  imiividual  dramatist  in  thrreflmof 
existent  drama,  gives  rise  to  sudden  mutations  and  variations  utterlv 
unforseen      .  .  no  real  struggle  for  existence,  for  the  supplantini 

or  destruction  of  another  species,  can  be  said  to  take  place  ii  literaT 
ture  "  (that  is  the  drama  as  a  life-form),  and  this  "  through  its  apti- 
t„de  for  passive  aasmulation  by  Society"  .  .  .  "  the  same  i^. 
vidual  bemg  able  to  awaUow  at  one  and  the  same  time  "  RostandJ' 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  Ibsen  "  without  serious  disarrangement  of  his 
alimentary  and  d«estive  tracks.  The  true  meaning  of  this  r^marok 
«  that  Mr.  Henderson's  prettUy  conceived  bioXamatic  analoKV 
breaks  down  when  it  comes  to  the  competing  factor.  And  a  little 
more  analysis  of  his  mvolved  arguments  woiua  show  that  there  is  no 
mh  thing  as  Changing  Drama."  As  to  content.  If  this  literary 
species  (of  the  drama)  is  affected  by  ideas,  obviously  the  content  is  Z 
•  eipresBion  of  ideas  "  And  since  the  theatre  has  set  out  "  to  view 
the  drama  m  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,"  it  follows  that 
■  just  as  the  modem  biologist  concerns  himself  with  the  life  forms 
of  animals  and  the  evolution  of  types,  so  the  modem  realist  (play- 
wright) scientifically  studies  the  life  forms  of  human  beings  and  the 
evolution  of  certain  psychological,  social  and  ethical  types  "     So  it 

mrneS   to    DatW    that    "  thw    fmao.^    ».v«4.»U..^: -r    .,  -"^      .*  *" 


\\~  '   r-j'-—""Biv.»i,  social  ana  etmcai  types."     So  it 

comes  to  pass  that  ^tbe  peat  contribution  of  the  nerdramatist 
(sach  as  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw)  has  been  the  demonstration  that 
T  \  '^'Zl  '""bwoman  could  as  fitly  be  the  subject  of  tragedy  as 
Udy  Macbeth  or  King  Lear.'  "  Theae  are  words  of  approv^but 
not  of  shrewd  sense.  '^'^  ' 

In  sum,  what  Mr.  Henderson's  book  proves  is  not  the 
capacity  of  the  drama  to  survive  by  subsisting  on  the 
whole  of  the   scientific,    philosophic,    moral,   aesthetic 
pohtical,  economic,  social  and  sexual  tendencies  of  each 
age,  but  the  absolute  power  exercised  by  the  present-day 
democratic  element  as  exhibited  by  its  power  over  play- 
wnghts  of  the  Shaw-type,  and  the  consequent  increjwed 
subjection  and  servUity  of  the  artist.     So  Society  cor- 
rupts the  playwright,  the  playwright  corrupts  the  ckama 
and  the  cntic  spreads  the  darkness  and  confusion      The 
sacrifice  of  individuality  to  the  social  system  is  complete 
Ihe  aH;i8t  has  indeed  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mass  of 
propaganda.  »«  «» 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  knowledge-man  But 
there  are  things  he  does  not  know.  For  one  thing,  there 
Has  been  no  modem  evolution  of  the  human  spirit  For 
another,  the  so-called  expansion  of  esthetics  is  as  old  as 
If  J  ."^^  disposes  of  his  second  and  third  postu- 
ates  and  long  expUnations.  And  the  most  important 
thmg  Mr.  Henderson  has  to  learn  is  that  if  America  has 
found  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  England  has  found  him  out 


My  ink  spluttered, 

My  brain  hurt  me. 

My  table  was  too  high, 

My  chair  was  too  hard, 

I  became  lost  in  a  tangle  of  phrases  • 

Considering  Bottomley  ' 

™  m7Si:if  tTk''""  ''"'  ^^^  *^  ^-^^^  ^^S^' 
The  veritable  semblance  .  • 

Of  a  genuine  Imagist  poem, 
An  Imagist  Imagist  poem. 

And  I  thought  :   It  is  far  easier 

To  write  loose  little  sentences 

None  filling,  none  completing 

The  whole  long  line  of  the  paper. 

I  said  :  I  will  try  to  be  clever  I  think 

(Since  I  must  use  paper  and  ink) — 

Forgive  the  Rime  !     It  came,  without  meaning  it 

1  declared  :  I  am  smarter  far 

When  I  adopt 

Some  artificial  rhythm 

Neat  and  new, 

Writing  with  finish  and  precision 

My  clear  feelings,  Richard,  to  you. 

(Forgive  the— Rime  ?     I've  done  it  again)— 

It  8  a  habit  you  see.     I  can't  can't  refrain. 

Well — In  the  Sunday  Pictorial 

(A  fetid  Harmsworth  Rag) 

Bottomley  writes  an  article  : 

"  God  and  the  War,"  he  calls  it. 

Oh,  delightful  rhythms  ! 

"  The  great  world- war  has  done  it,"  he  cries — 

"  I  believe  in  God." 

Bottomley,  what  was  your  fee  ? — 
What  can  have  been  your  reason  or  plea. 
For  making  this  scandalous  declaration 
To  the  credulous  English  nation  ? 

Your  champions  all  over  the  land 

Fall  on  their  faces  and  worship  you. 

Bottomley  !     Bottomley  !     Bottomley  ! 

What  a  beautiful  word  ! 

We  worship  your  image, 

You  lovely  saint. 

G.  R.  Sims  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 

Marie  Corelli,  Hall  Caine 

At  the  lowest  depths  of  theirs 

Were  never  dispLfiyed 

As  you  are  now. 

On  every  Hoarding,  on  every  Bus 

You  loom  immense  for  the  like  of  us. 

Hero  !   "  There  you  have  it,"  you  cry  : 


i 
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I^^^^NTED  to  write  an  article  for  yon, 
My  dear  Richard  Aldington  ; 
ft  was  about  Horatio  Bottomley. 
(fheBntishBuUy:) 
2"*  wl»en  I  began 
JJy  thoughts  wandered, 
*y  pen  crossed. 


'  God  is  taking  stock  of  the  World." 
Bottomley  you  have  mistaken  yourself — 
You  are  taking  stock  of  the  world — 
At  a  gigantic  ^xi-like  fee  : 
Oh  do  not,  do  not  think  yourself  God. 
But,  if  you  are, 
I'll  write  myself  out : 
"  The  great  war  has  done  it.'^ 
I'll  try  to  use  more  poetical  language. 
Tumble  from  Imagist  metre. 

You  are  the  first-rate  British  clown 
Posing  as  God  for  his  own  renown. 
Yon  are  the  great  grand  high  church-warden 
Steeped  in  beef  and  bitter  and  mash  ; 
You  are  the  trimmed  suburban  garden  ; 
You  think  yourself  the  public  pardon  : 
.You  are  the  Public  Rmh, 
The  Public  Trash- 
Cash  !    Cash ! 

Yon  are  thumping  your  uric  fist 
.  On  the  heavy  dirt  of  Earth, 
Bottomley,  Hoarding-Man : 
You  know  the  Public  can't  reaiat — 
You  know  exftotbr  what  it  is  wortlL 
WeBI  Welti  Wdll    Yoa  wiU  do  what  you  uiuu 
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I  am  filled,  with  a  happy  dream 

Of  a  world  without  NorthclifEe  and  you. 

You  float,  I  know,  like  summer  cream 

On  the  milk  of  everything  we  do. 

Bottomley,  think  of  the  simple  life. 

Become,  (alas  I  fear  if  you  can,) 

A  mormon,  a  theosophist. 

Or  only  a  Vegetarian. 

Do  something  else.     Go  other  where 

To  spill  your  words  and  shed  your  tear. 

Bottomley,  can't  you,  can't  you  resist  ? 

Oh,  become  a  Th^ophist.  - 
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You're  afraid.     Yes,  you  are  afraid. 

That's  the  matter  with  you  :  ' 

You  wish  to  be  always  heavily  paid. 

Always  paid — you  do. 

You  detest  the  German  for  fear 

He'll  disturb  your  Peace. 

Drop  your  sentimental  sneer  : 

Bottomley !     Bottomley !    Gease,  O  cease  I 

I  can't  write  prose,  Richard  Aldington. 
Now  and  then  I  may  be  prosy. 
.  Then  I  write  Imagist  poetry. 
Or  nearly — 

Bottomley  lift  your  face  away. 
Go  to  your  kennel,  you  bull-dog  beast. 
Chew  your  moral  bones. 
€ret  to  the  stink  of  your  straw. 

I  think  this  world  was  a  lovely  place 

Before  you  came, 
A  Paradise  truly,  without  your  face, 

Your  voice,  or  your  name. 

Richard,  however  we  disagree. 

Let  us  in  one  dear  argument 
Unite.     May  this  Horace  Bottomley 

Right  about  to  the  devil  be  sent. 

Muscle  and  brain,  muscle  and  brain. 

Body  and  soul  of  Liberty : 
England,  forget  and  forget  again 

That  fatuous  face,  that  inflated  fee  ! 

Grod  of  Bottomley,  go  to  your  slime. 

Dirty  God  of  the  righteous  whim. 

Rise  in  revolt,  unhappy  Time  : 

R«nd  this  false  prophet  limb  from  limb. 

Oh  my  indifferent  trivial  Rime  ! — 

He  has  blackmailed  you.     Down  with  him ! 


Habou)  Monro. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ENGLAND'S  NEST  OF  SINGING  BIRDS 
To  the  Editor,  Th«  Eoobt. 

Madam,— Such  is  the  irony  hi  life  I  The  very  siune  number  of 
Tra  Eoobt,  which  on  it«  front  pages  conUins  an  interestinH  disser- 
tation  on  the  esaential  difference  between  literature,  honest  joiimalism 
and  dishonest  journalism  or  counterfeit  literature,  further  on  jaints 
an  article  that  seems  an  obvious  example  of  the  latter  kind  of  oflensi-re 
writing. 

It  is  very^  depressing  because  one  always  hopes  to  find  in  Tm 
Egoist  articles  that  shaU  ha™  aU  the  kick  and  {reshness  of  since" 
Bustamed  thought,  quite  apart  from  what  other  value  this  thouuht 
may  or  may  not  possess.  ^ 

Miss  Marsden  says  dishonest  joumalimn  has  always  some  axe  to 
gnnd— whether  Miss  Jameson  has  an  intellectual  axe  to  grind  does 
not  appear.  It  is  the  very  lack  of  co-ordinated  oonnenon  in  her 
facile  abuse  that  makes  her  article  so  objectionable;  her  terriWv 
gUb  tn»<te»  do  not  emanate  from  a  central  point  of  view.  If  only 
she  had  a  (to  her)  weUfounded  and  demonstrable  plaint  asainrt 
modernity  I  '  * 

It  is  an  honest  writer's  bosimas  to  give  himself  entirely  sway  from 
the  outset,  so  that  the  reader  may  weigh  and  assess  him  as  a  ttdnkins 
unit  and  value  his  criticisms  accordingly.  We  want  to  know  a 
cntio  s  general  outlook.  Is  it  remarkably  new  or  interesting  7  We 
want  him  to  face  us  boldly  and  hold  back  nothins  of  imrortanw 
about  himself.  The  hon^  writer  nnconaoioSS  todStoT  W^ 
general  atUtode  and  (ha  dWuumt  dodge«  tka  dinlawin,  kop^i 


perhaps  by  the  violence  of  his  sentences  to  hypnotize  the  «.^  ^ 
taking  his  essential  worth  for  granted.  """"e  wader  into 

The  article  in  question  has  only  the  effect  of  iU-temnered  .„r  .. 
~^.T"/  ''■'  "i  «*»«•  '^«  difference  between  tem^lni'^''?*" 
wrath  lies  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  co-ordination  anHnL-  '•"* 
The  presence  or  absence  of  violence  and  even  vulKaritv  „f  .  '"'?'^ 
IS  secondary,  though  the  presence  of  these  quali«es  does  oST™? 
us  suspect  weakness,  and  if  a  violent  attack  cannot  be  W^d ^,?^ 
Jt'Tf  Pf"""*'"?  »«  d'ead  the  clearance  of  thought  that  t'S  5l 
effecte.1,  because  we  surmise  it  cannot  be  filled  with  ^w  ZLkf .  ^ 
we  dread  a  prospective  void.  """w inought and 

A^^t^'  V"*"'"'  "*"y  *'=™^  '»»  *•>«  unconscious  motive  tk.* 
drove  Miss  Jameson  to  write  her  article  was  an  irritatw  1  "' 
_  emotional  dissatisfaction.  Old  habit  in  all  p^b^il^ylaC'k'" 
♦hTl'"'-  ^^^''.A^*'  0'«»'  writers  and  Great  men  generally  iTorSSJ 
nwL^r  g^'tneoB  may  swamp  her  in  a  wave  of  volupfuor^' 
obhterative  emotion,  iut  the  desire  for  this  experienced  TZ 
no  longer  seemly  for  modem  people.  This  craviM  f^r  LI  ° 
greatness  has  become  a  form  of  psychological  sel^indS™T« '!?« 
desire  for  which  must  be  austerely  restrai^d.  It  is  a  Se  to  S^ 
re  eased  from  further  effort,  on  our  part ;  we  want  to  surreSr„n^ 
jelve,  to  great  emotion  and  great  men,  just  as  we  surrendeTou^C 
to  an  armchair.  If  only  we  could  by  some  dodge  create  a  suSf 
number  of  great  men  what  a  blissful  propect  of  rlZ^itZTt 
make  for  the  rest  of  us  !  The  aij„re  0/ vi^ri^g^atS  ^I^ 
almost  irres«t.ble  !  Now  the  f«rt  L  modem  &  is^l^^l^ 
complex  for  the  production  of  either  great  men  or  great  XKCL  X, 

fXn^^  summaries  of  human  potentUlities  and  human  thougSd 
feelings.  Life  m  future  c«a  onTy  be  dealt  with  in  fragment.  Md  the 
really  great  men  of  the  future  will  be  specialists  who  must  .tosiiSrt 
of  that  imposmg  character  the  contemplation  of  which  has  suZ^ 
pleasurable  emotional  effect  on  lesser  men. 

Already  the  military  man  is  shorn  of  a  good  deal  of  his  former 
glory,  not  because  fightmg  is  obsolete  but  because  it  is  recoamSw 
only  one  of  the  many  fsjctors  in  life,  and  soldiering  (except  temiorarilv) 
18  a  profession  rather  than  an  essential  occupation  for  all  the  fit  The 
great  soldier  therefore  can  never  again  appear  as  a  great  aU-ronnd 
saviour  m  whose  hands  we  may  safely  place  our  destiny 

If  a  modem  Imagist  poet  has  given  us  an  interesting  provocative 
image  let  us  go  our  way  rejoicing  and  thinking,  or  if  h?lia  giren  w 
™n>.B«»tamed  emotion  let  us  go  our  way  vibrating  and  livini 
-tragic  grandeur  can  only  co-exist  with  broad  simple  conce^m, 
and  broad  simple  conceptions  no  longer  exist  for  us.    "  Gorwom 
tragedy      is  a  form  of  intoxication  that  has  become  too  damnrona 
•^  ^^   because  it  contains  the  seeds  of  self -obliteration. 
The  Greeks  were  much  impressed   by  inexorable  Fate,  which  we 
caU  natural  law,  but  because  to  a  marvellous  extent  man  has  circum- 
vented natural  law  in  his  machinery,  we  are  beginning  to  haw  a 
sneaking  belief  that  man  is  no  end  of  a  clever  dog,  and  tlst  he  may 
learn  to  circumvent   it   still   more,  especially   in  the  unexplored 
regions  of  his  own  emotion — if   modem    psychology  is  on  the  right 
track.     This  mav  be  absurd— but  there  it  is,  and  modem  literature 
unconsciously  takes  count  of  this  change  of  attitude. 

The  personal  tragedy  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  we  get  poignant 
personal  drama  but  not  the  old  abstract  tragedies  of  the  human  raoe. 
The  abstract  dramas  are  comedies  contaming  the  seed  of  hope. 
Hence  the  general  decline  of  the  heroic  element  in  literature  which 
portrayed  man  strugKling  in  vain  against  the  destiny  of  surrender  to 
his  environment  of  obstacle  without  and  impulses  within. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  think  of  man  as  the  "  Enemy  of  the  Stars," 
not  their  victim. 

What  has  once  been  done  in  a  supreme  way  has  been  done  for  all 
times,  and  imitation  is  the  wartt  form  of  flattery  here.  To  try  to 
mitate  great  heroic  elements  in  the  literature  of  the  past  is  a  ahal- 
lenge  to  their  merit  modems  should  never  dream  of  making. 

"  Good,"  "  beautiful "  and  "  trae  "  are  old  fashioned  for  u» 
because  they  have  been  superseded  by  the  "interesting,"  "pro- 
weatife  and  "  accurate  " — disconcertingly  less  satisfying  designs.  ^ 
tions  but  having  the  tang  of  incontrovertible  vitality.  The  function 
of  modem  writers  may  then  perhaps  just  be  to  introduce  an  element 
of  precision  into  our  way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  this  may  be  » 
very  inumrtant  thing  to  do.  I  am  bold  enough  to  think  that  there 
are  tux  for  instance  two  sides  to  a  controversy  and  that  the  answer  ia 
not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  that  instead  they  are  contests  in  which 
the  man  who  can  most  penetratingly  and  precisely  state  his  case 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  be^e  victor.  "  Sir,  there  are  two 
opinions  on  the  subject  "  really  means  "  Here  we  are,  two  men, 
neither  of  whom  has  a  sufficiently  penetrating  mentality  to  probe  into 
the  point  at  issue." 

What  matter  then  if  the  writers  whose  names  Miss  Jameson  not 
through  so  quickly  are  not  the  imposii^  figures  she  sets  out  toaeek? 
They  interest. 

HoiroB  M.  PciLK. 

ENGLAND'S  NEST  OJ  SINGING  BIRDS 

To  the  Editor,  Thx  Egoist, 

Madam, — Miss  Jameson's  article  under  the  above  title  in  the  last 
number  of  Thi  Eoobt  is  very  brilliant,  of  coarse,  but  it  is  all  wron^— 
at  least  synthetically.  When  she  talks  about  our  novelists  bemg 
down  the  area,  that  might  have  been  said  of  Dickens, — Dickens  in  the 
kitchen,  Scott  in  the  drawing-room— thank  God  he  did  go  into  ^ 
kitchen.  Does  Miss  Jameson  mean  they  write  for  or  about  u>« 
kitchen  :  Galsworthy,  Hardy,  Conrad,  Kipling,  WeUs,  Synge  (th**?* 
dead  he  might  be  a  contemporary),  Lucas,  Belloc,  Chesterton,  B»ni». 
James  Joyce,  Bennett  (yes,  even  Bennett) — these  and  other  ■«■ 
whom  France  envies  us,  whom  the  very  foieigiiers  Mr.  AUfaigtMi 
etc.,  would  oppose  to  them,  rate  so  high  and  in  plaee  at  wtuMJM'^jff 
and  01— timusai  piodBM  iaovHiea  of  oiitioinn.  jodgjBMat,  MMOM 


(with  just  a  few  exceptions)  ?    The  French  aro  f»,  i»..  t  -..-i 

I,  things  are  relative,  then  literature  S^E^ZS^;^:^,^-.  ^ 

^thing  to  regret  from  the  past  nor  from  thf  C^ti^e^       '  ^ 

In  music  we  are,  of  course,  and  alwavs  have  h..r,"  „ 
Aa  regards  decorative  art,  the  countrieTwhiphh!  k  """f"*'*!**- 
enterjrize  in  that  line  (Germany  S  Wr^wenr^ '^\'?™' 
Glasgow  for  their  themes  and  directing  lir^^^^u"  straight  to 
;  nLer  had.  The  public  tafte^i^'sffl^i^ol^ti'ra™  »"' 
ohiUien  in  "  Jude  the  Obscure,"  '<  too^menTv  "  tL  ?J^  ^?^ 
Their  can  be  no  taste  in  a  monitrorig^lomeratiol  riwInH™^'- 
t  mead,  no  guiding  taste,  and  oncTthf  vXar  domh^f-^S?  "iT 
numbers)  so  must  bad  tast*.  What  is  w^om  with  F^iS-  '^^^  ^ 
psUyita  too  vast  population,  its  too  big^S^s  ^'*""*  "  P"""'" 

MUBIBL  ClOLKOWSKA. 
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Greenwich  Village" 

it  h«l.  where  f™t^«,werr«S^d^rlS''^!?,'»'^  gave  the  world  the  best 
of  esnhly  bli..  prev«l'::^?tX"«'5'hS'^ir^X:^'=-,-''-.'-ven. 
day  ceased  to  be  the  reguUtinit  elonmt  T ,1,  uT  "'""  "V?**'  ""• 

developed  into  vrtemTS to  fv«^rll.  »     -iiT"' *''f"  n^  id«««re 


NtriNSKI 
To  the  Editor,  Thi  Egoist 

.^C^trt:^^^t^Z^''^^  7"^  "  -d  others  "  in 
„UbIe  for  the  m|,^m^of  tL'tb'o™  m.t^^'g'is^^^^^^^ 

ct^s^n"e&rn'';iT:L"-or^^^^^^^ 

8ay,Mr.  Padeiewski.     Mr  NWikTu  hn™^    ♦  ^  nationality,  like, 

Jrepute  as  he  does  witkfch^^ea^trcZjI^j^qr.red'^s't^^ 

rnamr  '"^''  '"'^^'-  "^^'^  '*"'  origin^  ffiX^^te^™, 

More  than  ever  these  little  things  are  important. 
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Tlen^wBoirtlibrtirtthMbeeh-cillied  'thembrt  aiiJW 
1-.  .   '.  .  loornail  in  cxittcncer       i  ^{i 

'  Jl«  MTTLE  REVIEW i..  ma^ajnteA^  b,&-e.  ! 
m  Life  for  Art,  lake,  m  the,Indiyklual  rather  tHan  a 
^cOTiplete  People,  in  «,  Age  of  Imaginxtioili  rither  (hU< ' 
c*    KeatonaUeMM ;    a   magazine  intcre»ted  in  ?jnH, 
nr«|5ent,   and    Future,    but   particularly  ,in   the   Np*- 
Hellenitm  :  a  magazine  written  for  fntelEgeiit  Peopfc' 
who  can  Fed,  whose  philosophy  h  AptpKcd  Anardhwn' 
whose  policy  is  a  Will  to  Spl«id«mr  .f  '.^t.  will  irhoTa  . 
f OActioa  is— to  express  iMif. 
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In  the  late  autwnn  numher  4  "The  Droma" 
inert  a  much  of  exceeding  interest  to  aimtant 
or  casual  folloivers  of  ihiitagc.' 


"tea  JoBson  EotertaiMs   «.|i«if'lr^ 

Stratford."    A  Poem.     By  EdwaRl  ArQS 
Robinson. 

"  The  Stage."    By  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

J^lM  lotWaMS  CTMdM."      A  Pnbet  Play 
in  diree  ActSw     By  BeOAvente. 

"  BeaaTeHte,"    By  Dr.  JaKus  BreAt.    ' 

Humphrey  fThi  Modern  ^iiha  Soei«tyjl 
Arthur  PoDock.  *^      -  '     '^•:   -•  -  a- 


lit' m  !■••'^  (•: 'vYT  .■>'•"-(«■ )    ' 

M    SliakMic«r« 

(IL)    By    aurl(«te 


"PlaTiBtf    'laiiklrN 
Staged  it  is    IMI. 

Porter. 

Slwrt  aitides  on  new  drastic 'nrolwli.  riTiiiw>flJF 
jH?1*^    l'"^  ""*^  °^  the  ne^ly  pubEAed  pUy^ 
and  bibl!o«^phical  material  completfc  the  nnber 


r*arlp  Smbaerlpthm.  thrt  tottara, 
TaHJ-  MARQUETTB  BUILDiNa,  CHICAGO 


i    Ul 


Atlanta  Constitution  : —         ~ 

Thi  PHOimx  it  Siteratura.' 

Tlu  Argonaut: — 

1^11  dMorimia^lic^sDDa  read  Th»  Pkobhix 

Vkw  VqfKK  iteMmg  Pott  :— 

Very  tauch  aTi^,  mtttf,  honest,  and  Irequentlr  vtn 

'ife"''-  '-       '       -^^  . 

^■J^HK^tts.  postExfras:^  ''.«■''•  •>  l-:i:ito 

',:     ,T°  0<?MWnking  quite  the  most  satlsft^neriodfcal' ' 
of  Its  kind.  '—or-  «~iuu 

TaoY  Times  : — 

Covers  the  field  of  literature  and  life  with  conjoiii*d 
.•)  franltness  and  keenness  that  are  captivating. 
San  Francisco  Chronicie : — 

As  fun  6rparadox"as  Bernard  Shaw,  but  wtalsvar 
1^  faults,  he  is  aevtr  dull.  •     -  , 

ChigagoP«j<: —  <    ■  1/ 

One  of  the  few  editors  whose  personal  mooSi'it  U  ' 
in  the  least  possible  to  share. 
Brooklyn  Eaglt : — 

Will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  the  dHfcr. 
ence  between  literature  and  advatisiag. 
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VIEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


THE  contributing    Editor   o£    this   journal    (whose 
regretted    inability    to    contribute    as    usual    to 
this  month's  issue  explains  the  appearance  of  these 
Comments"  from  an  unaccustomed  pen)  would  no 
doubt?  be  not  only  ready  but  insistent  as  to  the  reaaon 
wily  my  interest  in  her  interesting  distinction  between 
literature  and  journalism,  worked  out  in  the  "  Views 
Md  Comments  "  of  November  1,  was  more  than  doubled 
^  force  of  the  fact  that  the  views  therein  expressed 
toed  in  aptly  with  some  reflections  of  my  own.     For 
•  considerable   time  I  have  regarded   with   suspioMi 
ftose  sects  and  peoples— their  ranks  are  multitudinous— 
who  are  bent  on  "  rushing  "  theories.     I  should  imagine 
were  is  nothing  new  or  remarkably  uncommon  in  the 
tendMcy  to  regard  as  suspect  the  seekers  after  disciples 
mi  followers:    the   propagandists,   proselytizers,   and 
"wwnaries  in  general.     We  are  all,  however,  so  much, 
««m  so  long  a  Hne,  the  children  of  propagandists,  we 
»e  bom  and  bred  into  spheres  where  the  atmosphere  is 
'J*^  with  honour  and  respect  for  the  perpetuated 
^ry— that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  fflirprise  and  relatively 
«« in  life,  if  at  all,  that  one  realizes  that  tiheories  not 
™y  may  be,  bat   advisedly  shouM   be  treated  with^ 
Wdness  and  caution.     Oddly  enough,  however,  when 
™« It  IS  apprehended  this  attrtnde  takes  <m  the  appear- 
**  of  the  most  obviously  commonplace  :    a  feature 
l^ently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  obviousness  is  so 
Dtsrt  **  *'^*'   '*   overreaches   itself   and   succeeds   in 
"*  in  appearing  the  oiost  obeenre  and  remote. 
T      •  •         •        •        • 

Jj*»Tmg  m  abeyance  aH  qwatiw  as  to  "  ultimate 
T^     and  "«hingB-in-tfcMwehw  "  ud  attempting 
y  to  trace  out  their  mwrner  erf  acti«m  in  the  sphere 
i  r*«»^8  produce  effects,  the  theory,  rightly  handled. 
Jnis  sphere  am  mdispensablB  preliminary  to  sound 
*tton^     ^  essence   the   tkeory   is   a  guess   at   a 
Jiven^pff       ^*  ^^  **  ***  attempt  to  understand  any 
«fect  and  io  come  at  its  cause  ;    that  is,  it  is  a 

"otlevi  r  '^^  ******  *^®  ^^  ^"^  *•*  discovery  of  (fcooe 
"^tug   sequences    souetimee    ealled    truth    ami 


sometimes  called  law.     But  because  the  theory  labours 
under  a  peculiar  liability  to  a  diversion  of  purpose,  its 
use  frequently  leads  to  abuse.     It  is  peculiarly  apt  to 
be  run  as  a  hobby,  to  be  made  into  an  end  in  itself  and 
raised  above  those  tests  to  which  suspicion  subjects 
the  theory  indifferently  held.     For  if  a  theory  is  to 
advance  beyond  the  status  of  likely  guess  to  that  of 
established  fact  or  law,  it  must  necessarily  be  subjected 
to  tests— -such  subjection  being  indeed  the  reason  for 
its  original  formulation  :  to  suggest  a  method  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment  from  which  it  is  intended  that  the 
theory  shall  emerge  as  something  else — as  established 
fact — or  else  that  it  shall  emerge  only  to  be  discarded. 
Thus  a  theory  is  one  of  the  few  things  whose  destruction 
is  the  motive  inspiring  their  creation. 

In  the  reaJm  of  phjrsical  science  there  is  no  great 
temptation  or  opportunity  to  re^u-d  tha.  theory  other- 
wise than  with  coldness  and  suspicion,  for  it  is  here  to 
a  great  extent  possible  to  apply  rigorous  tests  and — 
the  theory  having  served  its  purpose  and  been  duly 
discarded  for  fact — to  establish  laws  of  universal  validity. 
It  is  in  the  domain -of  psychological  phenomena,  where 
experimental  tests  can  rarely  be  applied,  where  exact 
measurement  can  be  obtained  only  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  where  even  the  most  careful  observation  is  often 
at  fault,  and  where  words  with  their  shifting  and  shifty 
meanings  reign  su|weme,  that  the  fertile  breeding-ground 
and  true  home  of  the  perpetuated  Theory — the  theory 
become  hobhy — is  to  be  found. 

«  «  «  • 
Whether  it  is  to  this  tmueual  destiny  of  destruction 
to  which  theories  are  bom  that  men  find  it  difficult  to 
accustom  themselves  ;  or  whether  it  is  to  prolong  the 
excitement  of  the  hunt — and  certainly  when  theory 
haa  eventuated  into  faet  a  large  part  of  its  interest  has 
gone — it  is  certain  that  men  do  not  take  retuffly  to  the 
proper  (that  is,  the  destructive)  treatment  of  theories 
bat  jffefer  to  harbour  them  as  pets  or  hobUes,  aad,  in 
the  form  of  perpetuated  and  protected  beliafe,  to  hoU 
them  as  personal  pooocooioBa  to  be  watebed  over  an4 
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guarded  from  all  assault.  Accordingly  where  a  theory 
has  once  taken  possession'of  the  mind  so  deeply  as  to 
have  secured  a  niche  in  the  affections  all  attempts  by 
an  opponent  to  oust  it  are  almost  always  failures.  The 
bias  in  favour  of  the  theory  is  such  as  to  render  the 
mind  impervious  even  to  the  most  sustained  attack. 
At  its  eitremest  this  absorption  in  a  theory  or  doctrine 
produces  fanaticism  and  insanity,  while  a  milder  inocula- 
tion produces  the  enthusiast  and  the  propagandist,  and 
it  may  be  accepted  as  a  rough  guidmg  rule  that  the 
greater  the  affection  or  enthusiasm  with  which  a  theory 
18  held  the  more  charily  should  it  be  handled  by  the 
outsider  desirous  only  of  discovering  its  value  as  a  means 
to  its  bespoken  end. 

And  since  the  weapons  of  the  warfare  of  beliefs  are 
language,  the  shifting  meanings  of  words,  the  fluidity 
and  mistiness  of  connotation  of  abstract  terms  give  the 
protector  of  any  favoured  theory  his  chance.  For  if  it 
be  difficult  for  a  writer  or  speaker  to  make  clear  the 
precise  meanmg  he  attaches  to  a  word  when  endeavour- 
ing to  be  most  exact,  what  an  opportunity  is  opened 
up  for  those  who,  far  from  wishing  to  be  clear  and  exact, 
dehberately  set  out  to  raise  the  dust  of  misunderstanding' 
Witbout  consciously  going  such  lengths,  the  propa- 
gandist nevertheless  becomes  skilful  at  so  manipulating 
words  and  phrases  as  to  confuse  the  issue,  and  he  actually 
measures  his  success  by  his  abUity  finally  to  create-a 
dilemma  from  which  the  only  apparent  way  of  escape 
18  by  adoption  of  his  theory. 

•        •        ♦        • 
Of  an  array  of  conflicting  theories,  each  purporting 
to  explam  a  set  of  phenomena  exhibiting  some  common 
characteristic,  the  one  first  seized  on  by  any  individual 
has  the  best  chance  of  prevailing  as  far  as  he  is  concerned 
and  the  reason  which  explains  this  helps  to  explain  the 
whole  theory  of  the  prpetuated  theory.      Every  one 
probably  is  famUiar  with  the  apparently  curious  pheno- 
menon that  a  fact  brought  to  one's  notice  for  the  first 
tune  IS  often  precursor  to  a  surprising  number  of  similar 
or  related  facts  previously  unobserved.     Psychologists 
lay  stress  on  the  mfluence  of  the  preparation  of  the 
attention  in  cases  of  this  kind  ;   in  illustration  of  which 
they  point  out,  for  example,  that  a  sound  is  heard  more 
qmckly  if  one  is  listening  with  strained  attention  in 
expectation  of  it  than  if  one  is  quite  unprepared      It 
does   not   seem    improbable   that    a   like   explanation 
explams  the  prepossession  which  exists  in  favour  of 
the  early-adopted  theory.     The  chosen  theory,  taking 
possession  of  the  mind,  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  atten- 
tion,  puttmg   it   on   the   watch  for  all   corroborating 
mstances— among  which  there  slip  in  also  those  that 
corroborate  only  in  show  :   which  latter,  being  not  too 
closely  scrutmized,  are  classed  and  given  equal  weight 
with  the  former.     For,  owing  to  the  unusually  receptive 
state  of  the  attention,  it  is  struck  by  the  faintest  and 
most  superficial  resemblances.     Faint  resemblances  are 
magnifaed  and  perhaps  unconsciously  exaggerated  •    so 
strong,  mdeed,  is  this  tendency  that  it  not  infreque'ntlv 
happens  that  facts  which  in  reality  are  in  opposition  tb 
the  particular  theory  are  distorted  in  such  V  way  as 
/^  !v°"  *u®  appearance  of  confirmatory  evidence 
Un  the  other  hand,  it  is  considerably  more  difficult 
and  needs  a  far  stronger  mental  effort  to  take  note  of 
mstances  that  would  upset  the  theory.     For  ITt^ 
ease  the  stimulus  of  interest  is  hicking.     Added  to  whSb 

nTt^Z  ^  f  T^^i^  *"^  J*'^*^  uncont^ioL  wi^E 
not  to  find  disturbing  facts,  t^ess  there  is  a  deliberate 
concentration  o  the  wiU  in  a  firm  resolve  to  aro^S 
keep  the  attention  on  the  strain,  and  probablyZ^  ^ 
to  some  comiteracting  influence,  attention  f.^  S 
acute  observation  ceases.  The  net  resuh  is  that  in  ^e 
one  case  the  attention  works  of  itself,  while  inThe^ther 
m  order  to  make  it  active  at  all  it  has  continually  tote 
prompted  and  lashed^  It  is  therefore  not  ^iT 
that  mstancee  m  proof  of  such  thnnnr  .~.  ~  i  H'"'"'8 
therefore  likely  toXmid  rJlS  T  thc^llf  H^ 

JTLr  *^*  '\'^^  ^  haT£ur^  sCld  h^ 

the  beet  chance  of  sucoetB.    It  is  for  this  r^n  wl 

sumably  that  the  mportwice  of  "catehing^  cEu 

young  "  -as  far  as  Beliefs  aw  ooncerned-is^uniVeiSHy 
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recognized.  With  faiths  early  possession  ia  niZ  ~ 
of  success.  Childhood  is  the  tiT  to  pUn  t^TI.^ 
in  the  shape  of  Creeds,  Moralities,  PoRtical  O^-  •  *^ 
what-not.  The  belief  of  parent 'or  teSer^^tii 
intents  and  purposes  forced  on  the  chHd  It  is  Z^Jl 
as  Tnith,  and  the  child  (than  whom  orl^^lT^ 
possesses— or  can  possess— a  more  open  mind>  L^°? 
It  as  such.  And  if  by  chance  any  qu^tionita'^ 
a^  to  the  existence  of  differing  sects,  parties  or  optZ' 
they  are  easUy  explained  away  as  Error  Tho  h.T; 
grows  apace  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  child's  fresh  tal 
to  branch  out  and  harden  into  the  solid  wo^flf^' 
tree  :  the  impregnable  Faith.  No  wonder  t^t  1 1 
enormous  rnajority  of  cases  the  man  retains  the  to 

ftmuL''!"  *"*^  *^**  "'^^"^  "^^  politics  nmt 

*        •        •        ♦ 
It  was  in  view  of  something  like  the  foregome  reflec 
tions  that  the  "  Views  and  Comments  "  of  November  1- 
which  distinguished  journalism  from  literature  in  that 
the  prime  purpose  of  the  former  lay  in  the  effort  to 
Sr^^V.  'I'^tJ^t^took    on    their    special   interest 
1  hough  the  spu-it  of  journalism  is  undoubtedly  rampant 
and  grows  ever  more  and  more  aggressive,  there  we 
far  more  people  for  whom  curiosity  about  human  nature 
has  a  fascmation  than  the  superficial  aspect  of  affaire 
would  suggest.     They  have  the  literary  rather  than  the 
joumalistie  bias,  but  are  beguiled  by  the  ubiquitous 
nature  of  the  journalistic  spirit,  and  under  the  influence 
of  clamour  are  led  away  into  "  causes  "  and  "  move- 
ments "  m  spite  of  themselves.     However  rough  and 
ready  the  distmction  may  be,  it  is  an  advantage  to  be 
able  to  remember  that  the  writer  of  genuine  literature 
IS  no  theory-lover,   not   primarily  the  defender  of  an 
opmion  for  its  own  sake  but  carying  only  to  get  under- 
standmg  of  his  kind,  let  it  be  ugly  or  pleasing :  content 
to  mquire  what  men  are,  without  hampering  himself 
overmuch  with  foregone  conclusions  as  to  what  they 
should  be.     As  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  advantage 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  followers  of  all  movements 
and  causes  have  of  necessity  a  greater  desire  for  the 
dissemination  of  their  faith  than  for  an  examination 
into  its  foundations,  the  white  heat  of  fervour  with 
which  they  preach  being  usually  equalled  by  their  lack 
of  the  wit  to  discern  the  flimsiness  of  the  basis  on  which 
they  stand.     The  really  devout   of  all  religions  and 
moralities  are  scarcely  ever  even  capable  of  inquiriog 
into  the  origins  of  their  beliefs,  about  which  for  protec- 
tion they  have  drawn  tightly  the  thick  veil  of  the 
Sacred,  and  this  none  but  an  impious  hand  would  dare 
to  lift. 

«         «         •        • 
I  suppose  it  is  the  nature  of  the  "  Theory "  which 
explains  why  journalism  must  be  journalism — ephemeral 
and  brief :   a  tale  told  for  a  day  and  a  day  "nly    It 
explains  too   why   propagandas  faint  and  fade  after 
enjoying  their  brief  day.     Brevity  is  of  their  nature. 
One  necessarily  becomes  bored  with  a  propaganda,  if 
not  with  the  propagandist.     One  is  so  well  aware  that 
however  far  from  Ws  pet  theory  the  latter  may  start 
he  will  inevitably  work  round  to  it  before  the  finish- 
Like  the  hawkers  whose  Pilb  are  the  cure  for  all  U*. 
one  knows  that  the  universal  panacea  of  the  particular 
journal  of  a  particular  faith  will  be  offered  one,  no 
matter  of  what  nature  one's  heartache  may  be.    One 
knows,  for  instance,  that  for  every  emergency  under 
heaven  the  Spectator  (at  least  in  normal  times)  will  oner 
as  rwnedy  free-trade   and  economic  non-interference  j 
and  the  New  Statesman,  collectivism  of  the  "Webb 
brand.     The  Suffragists  recommend  the  vote  ;,  the  Nem 
Age  insists  on  guilds  ;    the  New  Witness  sees  Heaven 
on  the  far  side  of  some  political  scandal,  after  some 
-:!apegoat  shall  have  been  offered  up  in  propitiation' 


Bcapegoai  snau  nave  Deen  ottered  up  m  pruyi"'"-"-. ■ 
whilst  of  late  all  these  advocates  of  Social  Pills  l»»7» 
sung  together  in  united  chorus,  seeing  salvation  m  tne 
danming  of  the  ' '  Northclifle  Press  "  and— buy  our  Puis. 
And  if  we  claim  any  distinction  for  Thi  Boobt  it  ■» 
because  it  h»»— as  a  friend  who  desired  to  see  us  flounsn 
as  a  Popular  Penny  Paper  regretfully  ^^°r^^J^Zj 
failed  to  evince  the  joumalistie  instinct.    It  has  8on«» 


all  movements  and  caught  on  to  none.  That  •«  ■>» 
distinction  and  one  which  we  aspire  to  retain  Tra 
Egoist  IS  wedded  to  no  belief  from  which  it  is  unwilling 
to  be  divorced.  To  probe  to  the  depths  of  rmaf 
nature,  to  keep  its  curio8ity  in  it  fresh  and  alert  to 
regard  nothing  m  human  nature  as  foreign  to  it  but  tn 
hold  itsel  ready  to  bring  to  the  surface  what  kmy  £ 
found,  without  any  pre-determination  to  fling  back  M 
but  welcome  facts— such  are  the  hieh  anH  ur,^^ 
pn^tensions  upon  which  it  bases  £  clafm  to'perrencT 
Haebibt  Shaw  Weavee. 
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LIBERATIONS  * 

STUDIES  OF  INDIVIDUALITY   IN 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

No.  IX.  Fantaisistb  Spikit  in  Modebn  FaBsrcH 
Music 


mriEspiiit   evmced   m   the   works   of   the   modern 
I    French   school    of    Fantaisiste    poets   has   s«ve 

to   produce  one  of  the  most  prolific   movements 
m  contemporary  literature;    a  movement  which,  while 
essentwlly  French  m  origin,  embodies  an  attitude  to 
and  a  conception  of,   art  which,   by  reason  of  the^ 
sanity  ami   rejuvenative   force,   are  already  exercising 
a  palpable   effect    on    the    art-developmenls   of   oXf 
nations,  and    will,  m  all  likelihood,    attain  a  geS 
influence      But  at  present,  as  is  natural,  it  is  in  France 
(he  country  from  which  this  influence  emanated,  that 
ta  widest  operation  m  apparent,  and  in  all  probability 
this  will  remam  so,  allowmg  for  proportionate  develop 
ments,   even    when    the   spirit   of   the   movement   h^s 
attamed  more  universal  famUiarity  and  wider  accent 
ance.    For  La  Fantaisie,  apart  from  its  preSnt  3ic 
association,  is  the  expression  of  fimdaiSe^T^Seho- 
logical  ohaxaeter^tics  inherent  in  the  French  natiu^e 
Throughout  the  poetry  of  France,  from  Charles  d'Orie^' 
amiugh  Francois  Villon,  Ronsard,  Du  BeUay,  La  F^' 
tame.Gautier,  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Theodore  de  B^nviSe 

rauU<ort,  to  the  present  school  of  Fantaisiste  noeU 
Maume  Appollinaire,  J.  M.  Bernard,  i^n?  B^t 
FrancL,  Caxco,  Claudien,  Tristan  Der6me  FeS 
Divoire  Fagus,  Max  Jaeob,  Tristan  Klings,^;  (Sef 
Alexandre   Mercereau,    Jean  Pellerin,  Ch^es   P^Son 

Kut?''"'''  ^^  ®''^°"'  ^"^^  Spire  anJS 
wXtf  J  *'i°"^  '""'  ^I'^^  '*«  manifestations,  together 
with  the  development  of  its  mental  scope  and  expre^ion 

Wt'"'**"".^-  r  M.  Aiphonse  S^h6  declares  ^-L^s 
wawteres  de  la  Po^ie  Contemporaiae- "  "  ««•  rrf  tk! 

£hr:t  ^-^  «fj--\^^a  ch^teiist 

ZZT^^  ■*"^,^  ^  °°*  °'  ^^^  essential  marks  of 
Srnn  t  f  "'""•  B^t.^l^iJ^  «o  intimately  connected 
'nth  French  temperamental  characteristics  and  impairs 

hiBspmt,  in  its  latest  manifestation,  a*  repres^STv 
SchlT  T^^«-*«  ^^-o^  of  poets,  evin'^T^ittS 
Sjf  S  tl-^'  «'"**^-^  r^  *"y  ""^'^  locaTexpr^s! 
Mbfeto^t  ^    ^  or  pecuhanties.     It  is  almost  impos- 
™e  to  obtam   words   m   English   which  convey  the 
ge  sense  of  the  words   "Fantaisie"  ^d   '^F^^! 
■^^      ^  *^°*'^-     ^^   significance  of  our  words 
JSr„     *"•*    "Fanta^tic^  would   not  ^fiT  £ 
Ente?irau*^'"^**-*T«'**'«°-    These   indicate 
C    ho^i!t  ^'  ^^"^^y  imaginative,  or  ridicu- 
iacidentM     ^        '^v    "O'W'ept'ons  grotesquely  singular  • 
JmeZ-Pr'^'v  *"  i»P'-«^We;    or,  i^  the^ 
menWlv  t^5'    *'^8f,  .'^garded.  from    a   standpoint 
wildwf^ol^    Ti.^'  °' *^««  I^ai^e,  as  Ulusory  aTthe 
'*"a  V  Wn""^*^  and  superstitions.     Such  tl^ngs  are 
*2ion    anH  "'"^*';;'«"!-    deca^Ience,  or  deliberate 

u^tmn  or  sentimentalism  m  those    conceiving,  or 
"  •w'finl"  h"f  ^  •"'  *'^?  ^  ^^  »•■«?.  ">«>»gh  till .  pd««er 


he~t1on^  o?The  n!"!?*"^"*^  "°^'''  ^  ^^^^^-^  ^ 
disti^Shed  by  In  extrer,v'"r'"'"*'  "  ^'"^"y 
note,  and  by  an^equallf  mSj  ^.0^  *°.d  intimate 

by  the  discernible  m^ental  procesf  ww7  .endeT^J 

and  a  certam  cool  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  liTa^e 

always  evident.     "  By  nature,"  to  quote  M.  Alpho^ 

?«1     °""%™*''"''-"^^  ^^"'aisie  loves  frankneLTid 

IT^fl   «ometmies  It  wears  the  costume  of  t^  dLiX 

doel  r    I '  ^""T"^^'  habiliments  of  BoheiS^.''     i& 

does  this  love  of  ea^  and  gra^e  ever  degenerate  tato 

f^^    l^""*"''^'-"''  sentimental   ennui.**   W  3 

satire,  the  expression  of  a  sane  sense  of  relative  Zo^r- 

tions,  are  among  the  most  marked  charaeterisILTfTb, 

Fantaisiste  movement,  and  serve  to  counteract  ^1  ^dS^ 

emphasis    and    preserve    its    mental    equilibrium       M 

Henri  Clouard,  distinguished  for  his  ^dent  Xocafy ' 

of  the  new  French  conception  of  cla^icism  TaT^Z 

Jffenng  greatly  from  the   common   a<=ceptance  of  Ihe 

term),  views  the  new  Fantaisiste  movement  as  a  mental 

mTn?^>  ""  f*  '    ''  ^'"*°^  °^«'  '^^  rhetoric  andTnri 
mentality  of  romanticism,  and  the  abstruse  comXa- 
t^ons  of  symbohsm.      The  full  potentialities  of  S  a 
movement  are  impossible,  as  yetfto  exactly  di^em  but 
Its  vaJue  a*  a  new  lyrical  force  is  immediately  apmrent 
on  reference  to  the  works  of  the  poets  advc^at^^^he 
new  conception.     In  the  tendencies  of  Fantaisismi  are 
discernible  the  signs  of  a  fresh,  sane  and  e^nMaUy 
modem  realization  of  decorative  sources,  functions  and 
po^ibilities^  With  the  modem  incarnation  of  he iS 
underlying  Fantaisisme,  decoration  haa  ceased  to  tel^ 
abstract,  meanmgless  jugglery  with  colours,  forms,  words 
and  soimds.     It  has  attained  an  intellectual  significance^ 
a  significance  directly  derived  from  the  complexity  of 
sensibility  which  has  come  about  in  the  modem  con- 
sciousness.    The  Fantaisiste,  while  always  debcate  and' 
gra«:eful  m  expression,  does  not  treat  decoration  as  an 
end  m  itself.     Perceiving  the  decorative  outlines  and 
features  of  actual  hfe  and  experience,  he  conveys  them 
through  the  mtensrfyiflg  medium  of  his  own  personal    ~ 
preferences,  his  characteristic  rhythmic  and  chromatic 
responsiveness  and  force.     The  angles,  contours,  and 
stwdes  of  emotion  and  thought  are  acutely  defined  in 
aU  Fantaisiste  works,  as  are  the  objective  and  subjective 
values  of  the  actual  environment,  but  never  exaggerated 
or  stereotyped  according  to  conventional  pa^ms  or 
standardized  measurements  in  such  manner  as  to  confuse 
or  obhteratetheu- mental  import  or  human  origin      Thus 
the  Fantaisiste  is  in  absolute  contradistinction  to  the 
older  conventional  type  of  decorative  artist,  whose  aim 
was  to  adapt  life,  thought,  and  emotion  to  some  decora- 
tive formula,  and  who  did  not  scrapie  or  hesitate  to 
repudiate    mutilate  or  totally  eliminate  aU  elements 
which  hmdered  or  mhibited  this  consummation      Viewed 
m  comparison  with  this  type  the  Fantaisiste  is  more 
personal  and  vu-de,  while  at  the  same  time  less  external  • 
more  mtenor  in  the  French  sense.     Considering  the  sum' 
total  of  these  characteristics  it  is  apparent  that  Fan- 
twsisme  can  be  equally  both  subjective  and  objective 
Th«e  expressive  possibilities  render  it  unique  among 
jnodem  art  movements,  in  that  they  create  an  intel- 
lectuaJ  area  where  both  broad  types  of  modem  artistic 
thought,  the  analytical  and  the  synthetic,  can  meet 
without  friction,  or  the  relinquishment  of  essential  con- 
ceptions, to  exercise  thoee  intermediate  sensibilities  and 
functions  which,  by  unrelieved  concentration  upon  intel- 
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lectual  art-extremes  might  become  removed  from  actu- 
ary and  impaired,  if  not  destroyed.  But  it  must  not 
be  concluded  from  this  fact  that  La  Fantaiaie  is  merely 
utilitarian  or  in  any  way  lacking  in  intrinsirf  force 
1  hough  all  Fantaisiste  works  are  marked  by  those  most 
potent  signs  of  vitality,  personal  preferences,  they  are 
always  deeply  informed  by  physical  and  spiritual  expe- 
rience, never  merely  opinionated. 

So  much  then,  as  an  endeavour  to  define  the  cha- 
racteristic tendencies  and  potentialities  of  Fantaisisme 
Coming  to  the  expression  of  this  spirit  in  music,  the  use  of 
the  term  Fantaisiste  a«  a  classification  is  somewhat 
arbitrary   smce  no  definitely  declared  body  of  musical 
Fantaisistes  exists.     But  since  the  object  in  these  studies 
18  to  examine  and  interpret  the  intellectual  causes  under- 
lymg  contemporary  musical  composition,  with  a  view 
of  discerning  and  conveying  their  significance  in  relation 
to  the  life  and  thought  of  to-day,  certain  broad  classifica- 
tions  are   necessary.     These    almost    all    the    existing 
cntica    body  are  too  theoretically  hide-bound,  senti- 
mental, or  mcapable  to  attempt.     For  them  the  mental 
motives  of  music  exist  only  in  vague  generalities,  or 
sentimental,  meaningless  verbiage,  or  in  technical  phrases 
and  definitions  which  are  absolutely  restricted  in  mean- 
mg  and  convey  nothing  save  to  an  initiated  musicianlv 
caste  ;    definitions  which  daily  become  obsolete  when 
applied  to  modem  musical  developments,  and  which 
have  never  conveyed  anything,  in  an  intellectually,  or 
a  spuntually  interpretive  sense.     These  studies  are  not 
primarily   concerned    with    the    technical   theories    or 
developments  of  music  ;    they  embody  an  attempt  to 
mvestigate  the  mental  and  spiritual  significance  of  con - 
^^^^f^  composition  ;    to  penetrate  to  its  sources, 
and  determme  their  relationship  to  the  psycholoeica 
development  of  humanity.     The^^group-fo^e^s  of  every 
epoch  necessarily  react,  either  positively  or  negatively, 
on  those  hvmg  m  it  ;    and  since  the  individual  being 
exists  as  a  bemg,  apart  from  whatever  form  his  life- 
work  may  take,  certain  psychological  correspondences 

SLnl^^^  T^  ^^"°  ^^^'  *°d  wiU^heref^e 
influence,  positively  or  negatively,  the  art-creations  of 
that  period.     When,  therefore,  it  is  discernible  that  the 

fCl^r"*'  *'»%»t""*'*"'^'  """^  «''°«««»*'  motived,  and 
Slff^^  >?  of  certam  composers  evince  characteristics 
Identical  with  those  evident  in  the  works  constituti^^ 
Jit'^l^  ^''^'^/^  movement,  or  phase  in  one  or  mTrf 

i^^^^Tkt"  '^^y  '*^"  °^  *='*"*y'  distinction,  and 
precision,  it  is  obviously  permissible  to  apply  to  such 
musicians  the  terms  and  definitions  by  wWch  such  a 
phase  or  movement  is  recognized.  We  lack  unT^  fh« 
K-ent,  anything  approachSTg  exactn^  i^  the  a'^pS 
definitions  of  he  various  recognized  intellectu^^and 
emotional  divisions  of  music.  Classicism,  Romant  ci^m 
Beahsm,  a^d  Impressionism  ;  these  comprise  atoSt  Si 
the  m^cative  terms  at  our  disposal  :  and  the^^^l 
*o  adefimte  m  scope,  or  rather  iiTthe  mamier  Si  whi^h 
t^ey  are  applied,  and  the  various  conceptions  ^f  their 
meanmg  are  so  conflicting,  that  they  ffford  no  f r?,» 
mdication  or  interpretation  of  the  sS  u^derlyiL  [he 

rf  i"-.'  ^-'  -^i^crtiurytcii^ 

phases  of  iwvrhnL^-    ^  to  define  the  states  of  s  mpler 

into  disce^ible  o^rat^'  ''"'^  <'«'»«>encmg  to  come 
Ruhlebea,  Germany,  1915.  ^^^^^  Hknry. 
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FEODOR  SOLOGUB 

By  John  Couknos 

BY  means  of  all  the  words  that  he  (the  «.nth    i 
find  he  speaks   of    one  and  the  same  1? 
untiringl^^^""^    '^'^^    ''^^    '^^    --    '^tA 

to  this  confession  in  the  thought  exnreSl  kT'*^'^ 
Trir^lov  in  Sologub's  no^elfL^cV^^lZ^'-^' 

i.4y^toVsSe^£r  '"%Tl£trH= 
human^^knowledge    would    take    u^nprl^deSl?, 

Sologub's  own  twenty  volumes,  comnrisimr  «!■«  f 
every  literary  form— the  play  a«  well  ^^K  7?' 
short  story  and  the  fairy-U  ::  ^  ^    £  "^t 

It  is  true  that  you  can  reduce  Sologub— nhilosnnhi 
cally-to  two  or  three  ideas.     But  the!e  are^^JZ^ 


FEODOR  SOLOGUB 


BY  BOALD  KSI8TIAH 


Peasant   Pottery  Shoo 

41  ^~"W«^^-t^h«^d.  Red.  w£ 
Intemting  Britijfc    and    Continent^ 
Bnghtly  coloured  plaited  felt  Rugs 


so  persistently  and  so  untiringly  and  in  so  many  extoa- 
ordinary  variations  that  you  are  astounded  at  an  imagi- 
nation capable  of  transforming  its  limited  material  into 
such  multitudinous  and  fascinating  shapes. 

This  is  far  from  implying  narrowness.  Quite  on  the 
contrary.  A  man  may  have  a  single  idea,  and,  like  the 
small  wmdow  of  a  small  cell,  it  may  open  out  on  a  viata, 
broad,  clear,  and  far-reaching.  A  man  roaming  about 
m  the  freedom  of  this  expanse  may  see  actually  less  if 
he  happen  to  be  one  of  the  many  million  near-s^htod 
bemgs  who  inhabit  this  miserable  earth.  What  men 
call  broad-mindedness — it  is  usually  the  tourist  who 
sets  out  to  be  broad-minded  and  to  like  everything  that 
he  sees — is  too  often  the  acquirement  and  possession  of 
many  small  ideas  which  makes  the  literary  tourist's 
mind  more  or  less  like  a  patchwork  quilt  fit  for  an 
elderly  lady's  pink-papered  bedroom. 

In  order  to  create  ikt  it  is  better  to  be  a  fanatic  than 
»n  encycloptedia.  Tolerance  ?  Let  us  use  it  to  wrap 
our  washing  in  to  send  to  the  laundry. 

Sologub  is  not  for  tourists,  for  dry-as-dusters,  or  for 
the  tolerants. 

He  is  a  great  hater  whose  hate  proceeds  from  his  too 
great  low.  The  formula  is  all  too  simple.  He  takes 
Ofe  to  task  for 


its  pettishness, 
its  provinciality, 
its  lovelessness, 

its  unchildlikeness,  'v' 

its  spitef Illness, 
its  ail-too  grey  dullness, 
its  deliberate  deadening  of  the  imagination 
its  evil  conscience,     •  ' 

its  ashamedness  of  its  bodily  beauty, 
its  transformation  of  a  potential  earthly  paradise 
into  an  mfemo  inhabited  by  little  demons. 

He   unbares   the   conscience   of   the    world in   the 

particular,  and  in  the  abstract.  He  does  it  sometimes 
with  a  gentle,  sometimes  with  a  bitter  satire,  and  always 
with  an  intensity  of  mood  extremely  disconcerting  to 
those  who  see  in  his  stories  complete  or  partial  portraits 
of  themselves. 
Sologub  might  have  written  Gogole's  words  : 
"Ah,  but  who  among  you,  serious  readers— I  address 
myself  to  those  who  have  the  humility  of  the  true 
Christian— who  among  you,  being  alone,  in  the  silence 
of  the  evening,  at  the  time  when  one  communes  with 
oneself,  will  look  into  the  depths  of  his  soul  to  ask  in  all 
sincerity  the  question  :  '  Might  there  not  be  in  me 
something  of  Chichikov  ?  '  " 

Now  we  have  a  suspicion  of  what  Sologub's  "  narrow- 
ness "  means.  It  has  not  prevented  him,  after  ten 
years  ^bour,  from  achieving  in  The  LitUe  Demon  the 
finest  Russian  novel  since  Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoi 
and  already  considered  a  classic  though  first  published 
only  in  1907.  Nor  has  it  prevented  him  from  writing 
poems  which  are  extraordinary  distillations  of  mood 
and  music.  Incidentally,  his  translations  of  Verlaine 
have  caused  the  admirers  of  both  poets  to  say  that  had 
Verlame  written  in  Russian  he  could  not  have  bettered 
tnem. 

Sologi.b  writes  like  no  one  else  in  Russia,  so  it  is 
diflicult  t,o  make  comparisons.  He  is  like  a  French  mind 
71^v.  o '*  V  *  ^^^"^  soul-roughly  speaking,  a 
bruits*-     """^  '"^^'^^  ^  •^'^*  imp^ssiontic 

In  The  LitOe  Demon  the  author  shows  how  the  evil 
witlun  us  creates  the  evil  around  us  ;  in  TAe  Created 
Ugend  how  the  imagination  creates  the  beauty  around 
as  which  too  IS  within  ourselves.  These  two  books  are 
m  effect  Sologub's  "  Inferno  "  and  "  Paradiso." 

„ff3  '  ""^^  ^^^^^^'  °*  ^i^«^  a  half-dozen  are 
ZiZ'  f-  •"'!  interesting  not  only  as  showing  the 
authors  satiric  trend,  but  also  because  the  same  idea^ 
21  f  "'°'"«  elaborately  in  his  plays,  stories  and 
Ivh  more   exquisitely  in   his   poems.     Russia 

may  have  produced  greater  poets,  but  surely  not  a  finer 


Nokea  outdares  Stokes  in  azure  Ss -^ ' 

Both  gorge.     Who  fished  the  murex  up  7         " 
What  porridge  had  John  Keats  ?  ^       


REVIEWING 

By  Richard  Aldinoton 

THERE    is    one    thing    more    futile    than    writing 
oooks  ;  reviewing  them. 

nmtJ^^  'l°'"'i?  ^"^^  '^"°«  ^^^-  The  world 
Jiritu!r?T^  ^.P'^dded  or  excited  or  seduced  into 

pmtual  activity  ;  it  wants  to  be  comfortably  bored 
ZmZZ  T,!"^-^}^^  ""^"^  •  i*  ''^ts  to  be  delicately 
oMe^  w'"**l^,*'*'"^-'°°'*  °'  i«««  delicately,  more 
of  r  f  ntimentally  so  according  to  climate— with  tales 
demT)  J°  '^^g  degrees  of  chastity.  Hence  the 
the  won? '  '"fdiocre  books.  Hence  the  necessity-for 
well-wn  '  u  '"^yT"*  reviewers  who  will  indicate  in 
istohT?  P™«  the  precise  brand  of  mediocrity  which 

vCJt^^^  *°y  part;icular  "  book  of  the  season." 
meJv  T  ^''^  nothing  to  do  with  literature.  They 
W  r^  «  i**Hy  *  demand.  A  young  man  reads 
tions  nf  f  u  r^  ""***  "''•"d  emulation  produces  imita- 
"e&rlv  a  h^^^*  ^^  ^^"^  ^""ts  has  been  dead 
tivelv  ;  """dred  years  his  works  have  become  compwa- 

»l>ichtL"w'"r^*^'"''   ^^^  "   '^^"'^d   for^t., 

ofW«     ^*""'^«'  Keats  have  created.     An  imitation 

oi^s  IS  a  perfectly  recognizable  piece  of  mediocrity. 


appreciation       and    denuded   of   all    anDearanrp    nf 

of°  beXTlJi*"  '^^^'f,'^-'  novelty^a'c^ndltion 
oi  oeauty  ?— they  are  used  to  smite  on  the  head  anv 

oT;^"ti?;St'Lr  ^^  '"^  '^"^'"^*  '"^  uniiSLtf foZ 

in  ordefih!t''L**r^  ^^"^  ''  necessary  to  the  reviewer 
InH  rWr    •  ^  ■*^,    appreciate  "  imitators  of  them 

and  depreciate  originality  of  any  kind.     A  book-reviewer 

r  "^tT  r^^  ^»*/  i«  *°  -«^i"tain  the  lit^r  Jy'LTl 
quo.     The  literary  status  quo  is   imitation.     Nietzsche 

nXtI-\'"^\%''***'''^''  °^  P*^-ite«  with   .>i' 
aulSrs."'  ""^''*  ^"'*  '^  ^""  ^^^  «^ded,   "most 

Reviewing  is  also  an  admirable  method  of  preventing 
a  writer  from  developing  his  own  soul.  It  is,^of  Toie^ 
badly  paid  ;  it  is,  of  course,  humbug.  And  notS  k 
worse  for  a  man's  soul  than  for  him  to  aid  in  the  p3ic- 
tion  of  humbug.  This  is  a  truism 
»h^.?/.T*  mediocre  books  and  to  be  forced  to  write 
^nrl!^"  '?.'^  disastrous  a  misfortune  as  can  befall 
thJZ^M'-  ^"^  '■"'"*"°"  ""'^  damnation.  And  since 
the  world— qmte  unconsciously,  poor,  dear  thing-does 

fr^VI'J'-  TPP'T*""  °*  originality  in  new  literature, 
It  immediately  sets  a  writer  on  reviewing,  giving  him 

TnlT  .1  K  T^'^^^.'^'f  '^^  ™*™«  "''^"^  about  start- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder-those  who  start  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  usually  remain  there— and  thus 
msidiously     damnably     and    wickedly    ruins    many    a 

budding  talent ;' !  There  are  only  two  genuine  reaions 
for  writing  a  review  :  first,  when  a  man  so  likes  a  book 
that  he  IS  burstmg  to  initiate  others  into  the  enjoyment 
of  that  book;  aad  second,  when  he  is  so  disgusted  with 
a  book  that  he  desires  to  warn  aU  men  to  leave  it  alone. 
1  he  second  of  these  reasons  is  an  excuse  :  bad  literature, 
if  unboomed,  will  fail. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  :    "  Literature 

as  a  trade      needs  a  constant  demand  for  new  books      * 

and  since  most  people  have  aninqtiiring  minds  an  imita-  ^ 


iij^  -""»-^«i*i.xj^   luuiuB   ail   lllllLU,- 

tion  of  a  good  book  or  of  a  popular  book  is  more  to  their 
taste  and  therefore  more  profitable  to  publishers  than 
an  original,  good  book,  whose  originality  will  annoy 
most  people  and  therefore  make  the  book  unprofitable 
to  the  publisher.     But  it  is  necessary  for  the  publisher— 
and  the  periodical  editor— to  persuade  their  public  that 
an  imitation,  a  dilutation  of  a  good  book  is  better  than 
a  good  book.     To  this  end  they  (publisher  and  editor) 
hu:e  haok  scribes  to  boom  these  shoddy  wares.     The 
buyer  is,  of  course,  taken  in  ;  he  wants  to  be  taken  in, 
poor  devU  ;   he  gets  angry  if  you  try  to  open  his  eyes 
But  this  system  of  "  literature  as  a  trade  "  is  taken  still 
further.     A  man  or  a  woman— very  often  young— comes 
along  with  some  really  original  piece  of  work.     The 
publisher  will,  of  course,  take  care  to  publish  such  a 
piece  of  work  in  such  a  way  that  it  wiU  not  spoil  the 
rest   of  his   more   profitable   trade.     The   author   will 
probably  get  nothing,  and  to  damp  his  high  spirits  and 
wreck  his  talent  they  will  set  him  to  reviewing — which 
job  he  will  accept  as  an  alternative  to  starvation. 

Far  better  starve.  The  sycophantic  attitude  de- 
manded of  a  book-reviewer  would  ruin  the  finest  writer's 
perceptions,  smash  his  sense  of  style,  pervert  his  keenest 
moral  sensitiveness,  and  in  spite  of  his  protests  and 
struggles  bring  him  into  line  with  Messrs.  X.'s  spring 
catalogue  ! 
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POEMS  OF  LEONIDAS  OF 
TARENTUM 

Teawslatbd  by  Jambs  Whitaix 

[LaoxiDASof  TarentamwMbornprob«U7in280  B.C.  HewMeziled 
and  Jived  in  poverty.  It  is  not  known  when  he  died.  Hia  poenu 
h»ve  often  been  oonfiued  with  those  of  Leonidaa  of  Alexsn^u 
The  translator  haa  accepted  the  attributions  of  Geffcken  thouah 
his  text  has  not  alwajrs  Been  nied.] 
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ERINNA 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  ARES ■     ..'^ ,  ■, 

THESE  are  not  my  trophies.    Who  has  disgraced 
the    temple  of   Ares  with    these  shameful    trap- 
pmgs:    imbruised  helmets;    flaAing   shields,   un- 
stamed  with  blood  ;   mibroken  spear-shafts  »     My  face 
reddens  at  the   sight,  and  sweat  falls  from  mv  brow 
upon  my  chest.  j   "  "w 

Deck  a  festive  hall  or  a  bridal  chamber  with  such 
arms,  but  enrich  this  temple  with  the  bloodnstained 
spoils  of  war ! 

TO  ATHENE  OF  KORYPHASIA 
Action,  the  brave  warrior,  Euanthes'  son,  dedicates 
to  Athene  of  Koryphasia  eight  shields,  eight  helmets 
and  eight  coats-of-mail,  captured  from  the  Lnkanians. 

ON  AN  EMPTY  TOMB 
O  turbulent  sea,  why  did  yon  not  cast  me  far  from 
your  deserted  shore  ?    If  I  dwelt  in  gloomv  Hades    I 
would  not  be  so  near  you.  ' 

THE  HIDDEN  STREAM 
Do  not  drink,  traveller,  from  this  warm  stream  fiUed 
fT«  ri^  *i,^.  pasturing  sheep,  for  a  little  way  beyond 
the  ndge  that  «  browsed  by  heifers,  near  the  shepherd's 
Ih^'J^l  wdl  find  a  spring,  colder  than  the  snows  of 
the  north,  tnckhng  from  the  damp  rock. 

TELEUTAGORES,  LOST  AT  SEA 
O  barbarous  sea,  why  has  Teleutagores  Timaros' 
son,  who  set  sail  in  a  littl^  ship,  been  casf ^h  S^o 
mto  the  abyss  beneath  your  greedy  waves  ?  The  fish- 
eatmg  cormorants  lamented  his  death  with  plaintive 
cnes  and  now  Timares  stands  weeping  by  the^Jv 
tomb  of  the  shipwrecked  lad.  *'«"•>'  '''»«  empty 

THE  HUNTER  GOD 

May  good  fortune  foUow  the  hunier  of  hares,  and 
the  fowler  who  comes  here  to  seek  the  biXn^tlna 
beneath  this  double  hill !  nestmg 

Call  to  me  from  the  cliflf.  0  Pan,  euardian  of  ♦»«, 
^.  tor  I  join  in  the  chase  ^tl^mf^^J^  *^ 

THE  WITHERED  VINE 


drir'LftnH  ^\t^^  *'*'■  '"PP«^'  like  a  vine  to  itg 
dry  pole,  and  death  summons  me  to  Hades  •    '  R*r„!^* 

dejiasastone^Gorgos!     Is  the  Soughfof  t^L  « 
The  old  man  said  this  and  died. 

ij'  DIOSKLES 

I  am  a  mound  for  shipwrecked  Dioskles      AU.  *  . 

SPRING  ON  THE  COAST 

Now  is  the  season  for   sailinir  •    a.h^A^   *i. 

wind  has  brought  the  swXws  ■'  fK-       '^  }^  ^^ 

bright  with  flaS*r8,lld^SeTa'is^!l.r'^*'T   *" 

swept  by  waves^hu^ning  gaL      Wei^h  vl,''**    *Sf" 


Death  carried  oflE  Erinna  for  his  bride   Erinn.  *l 
young  singer  who  gathered  the  flowers  of 'the  7^  "' 

And  the  maiden  spoke  truly  and  wisely  S^l, 
said  :      You  are  covetous,  O  Death."  "^ 

THE  KftETANS 
The  Kretans  have  always  been  robbers  and  nirat™ 
never  just  men.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  justice  X 
Kretans  ?  They  attacked  me  when  I  wJSg t £ 
an  insignificant  cargo,  and  cast  me  into  theTa  m5 
only  mourners  were  the  wave-skimminjt  co™n™„7 
and  now  I,  Timolytos,  have  no  to™^  «o™orants, 

PHINTON 

"O  mournful  column,  set  up  on  this  white  shn» 
say  who  hes  beneath  you,  of  ^whom  and  wL^Te 

".  1*  is  Phinton  of  Ermiones,  son  of  Bathvkles  ■  Ha 

PROMAKHOS  •=^' 

I^t  not  your  trust  in  long  ships,  nor  in  high  shins 

death  of  Promakhos,  and  the  waves  devoured  him  with 
all  his  companions.  Yet  his  fate  was  not  relentless  to 
the  end  ;   he  was  given  a  tomb  and  funeral  honours  in 

ite  v^t  shor^  '  '*"  ^^  "**  ""^^  ^'  '""^  "P°» 

TWO  ETERNITIES 
Infinite  was  Time  0  Man,  before  you,  and  infinite  is 
lune  m  Hades  ;  what  but  a  pinprick  is  life's  share  of 
Time  ?  SmaUer  than  this,  if  such  a  thing  may  be 
Your  life  IS  a  little,  afflicted  thing,  and  while  it  laats,  is 
more  abhorred  than  hateful  death. 

KRETHON 

I  am  Krethon's  tomb,  as  this  stone  declares,  but  I 
hold  only  his  ashes.  Once  he  was  as  rich  as  Gyges,  the 
owner  of  many  herds  of  cattle  and  goats.  Once  he- 
what  more  need  I  say  ?  Now,  alas,  he  who  was  envied, 
by  all  men,  owns  nothing  but  his  grave. 

ALKIMENES 
P^y  a  small  tribute,  O  traveller,  to  this  mound  over 
Alkimenes.    Though  sharp  thorns  and  brambles  cover 
me  now,  I  was  once  his  tomb. 

THE  OLD  SHEPHERD 
In  Earth's  name,  offer  Kleitagorasasmall  butgnicioos 
favour,  for  the  sake  of  Persephone  under  the  earth,  0 
shepherds,  who  frequent  this  mountain  ridge,  pasturing 
your  goats  and  your  fleecy  sheep.  Let  the  sheep  bleat, 
and  let  the  shepherd,  seated  upon  an  unhewn  rock,  pipe 
softly  as  they  feed  ;  and  may  the  countryman  wreathe 
my  gravestone  with  the  meadow-flowers  of  early  spring, 
and  may  some  one  press  the  milk  from  the  udder  of  a 
fruitful  ewe  to  moisten  the  base  of  my  tomb  : 
Such  favours  are  rewarded  even  by  the  dead. 

EPITAPH 

The  daughters  of  Aristodikos  lie  here  :  Timoklea, 
Phik),  Aristo,  and  Timaitho,  all  dead  in  childbirth. 
Before  he  died,  their  father,  Aristodikos,  erected  this 
tomb. 

ON  AN  EMPTY  TOMB 
A  wild  squall  from  the  east,  darkness,  and  the  waves 
of  Orion's  lurid  setting  were  my  fate  and  I,  Kaliaiskhros, 
gave  up  my  life  as  I  fled  across  the  Libyan  sea ; 

So  now  I  am  swept  to  and  fro  by  the  waters,  a  piey 
to  fishes,  and  this  stone  lies  when  it  says  that  I  »>» 
here. 
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THE  FRENCH  WORD  IN  MODERN 
PROSE  - 

L-^.-H.  ROSNY  : 

Sovs  le  Fardeau  ;  U  Im'piriev^e  Bonti. 

IT  will  be  impossible,  in  a  short  monographic  dis- 
sertation, to  attempt  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  authors  known  as  J.-H.  Rosny,  a  name 
attached  to  the  work  of  (in  great  part)  two  men.  Where 
this  duality  has  its  precise  boundaries  is  not  clear  or 
important  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  responsible  for  a  scope 
of  production  surpassing  that  which  could  be  credited 
to  a  single-  activity.  Within  recent  years  the  qualifica- 
tion "  aine  and  jeune  "  appended  to  the  signature  indi- 
cates that  the  literary  association  of  th^  two  brothers 
has  been  interrupted. 

Together  they  are  responsible  for  an  array  of  writing 
which  would  take  more  time  to  read  than  a  normal  life 
can  afford  or  a  normal  memory  can  hold,  and  which  is 
disconcerting  both  for  its  quantity  and  strange  inequality 
The  Rosnys'  industry  and  prolific  imagination  has  not 
brought  them  proportionate  renown.     In  spite  of  such 
usually  popular  attributes  the  Rosnys'  name  is  especially 
familiar  to,  and  esteemed  by,  an  Uiie  which  haa  given 
itself  the  trouble  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.     The 
Rosnys  have  written  "  contemporary  novels,"  "  idylls 
of  primitive  times,"  have  described  "  Etruscan  "  and 
Mscustral  "  amours,  have  given  pictures  of  "  London 
life,"  "Paris  life,"   "theatrical  life,"   "literary  life." 
They  have  written  the  usual  novel '  about  the  French 
Revolution,  they  have  even  written  the  biography  of  a 
cyclist;    they  have  sought  information  and  entertain- 
ment among  anarchiats  and  coUectivists  ;    they  have 
looked  back  and  have  anticipated  ;  they  have  translated 
from  English,  Spanish,   Egyptian,  and  Corean  ;    they 
have  contributed  to  aU  the  periodicals  and  they  remain 
great  writers   notwithstanding.     They   have   done   all 
they  could  to  bury  themselves  under  their  work.     Their 
faults  are  impotent  to  obscure  their  qualities,  and  as 
discnmination  is  but  a  poor  exchange  for  wealth  of 
resource  they  rank  with  those  who  surpass  them  in  this 
particular. 

Their  evolution  finds  a  parallel  in  that  of  Mr.  H   G 
Wells  realistic  fiction,  earning  the  qualification  "  socio- 
logical "   and    "psychological,"    having   succeeded    to 
imaginative  romance  of  the  semi-scientific  order.     But 
to  latter  phase  in  their  work  lacks  the  vividness  of 
Wells  or  the  visionary  insight  of  Kipling,  with  whom 
tliey  have  also  been  compared.     There  is  no  revelation 
m  It;  It  18  chaotic  and  often  unintelligible.     Where  a 
tUplmg  travels  at  his  ease  they  fumble  and  labour  ■ 
they  are  vague  where  a  Kipling  is  luminous.     Therefore 
1  wiU  leave  this  phaae  of  th«s  work  or  ©aeside  for  the 
tune  being   although  it  contain,   no  doubt,  much  of 
mdeniable  novelty  and  interest,  and  turn  to  that  which 
18  more  arresting  and  which  has  also  provoked  com- 
pansons  favourable,  generally,  to  the  Rosnys.     Here 
mey  show  more  originaJity  if  less  eccentricity. 
tntics  have  desired  to  read  a  philosophy  in  two  of 
to  leading  efforias  :    Sous  le  Fardeau,  with  the  sub- 
t  n    •  /T*"    »ociai,"    and    L'Impirieuae    BotUi    dis- 
uiguished  as  "  roman  cotUemporain."     It  would  appear 
AM  t^ey  started  out  with  philosophical  intentions  but 
M>at  these  fell  through  later,   for,   in  the  preface  to 
^inpinewe  BorM,  we  find  them  asking  the  reader  not 
hat        ^"^  Pliilosophic  or  social  thesis  in  that  book, 
M  merely  an  element  of  beauty  in  the  altruism  therein 
"^nbed.     "  For."    say   they,    "  altruism    is    a   force 


-£• 


,  autlMi  ai»  printed  in  Ho-  " 


herem  the  highest  intelligence  and  the  most  obdurate 

u  may  as  fruitfully  develop  aa  in  science  or  art.     If 

lunan  psychology  is  superficial  without  the  warmth  of 

'oonties,    without    the    infinite    power   of    kindness 

'"'afflg enxih  to  the  other,  an  ardent  ambition  must  find 

^ncation  m  the  active  love  of  his  neighbour  as  satis- 

njt^y  "^1 '°  *^*  acquirement  of  knowledge.     A  small 

tuaJ^.kli  ."°*  *^^  f^^'-^  therein  for  it  exacts  intellec- 

^  subtleties  as  subtle  as  those  demanded  by  philo- 


Frlh^' o-  ^"^"**^  conception  favoured  LceK 
lubt  thTt^hTr  ""**^'«;  There  is  not  ?he  sl^^S 
doubt  that,  whether  or  not  the  altruistic  faculty  i«?vides 

beaX  Kt'er^r  '^T^'  °*  ^^"*y'  *^«  RosnysSve 
h™;u&*°Th"°*'T''  ^  '^^^  presentations  of 
DicTns  nhf.Tlf  V  "■  P«i*"''e8quene88  at  times  recalls 

W  cr?<r;^  ^  "'"  '^"^'^  '•"^^'^  '^f  ^^^^  narrators. 
r!^L  T       '     ^"^^y"  Pre-occupied   by  their  hunt  for 

dSSd  thT*"''  ^''^"^  *^«  ""**«'^  word  have 
Ssoif  o.^T  "^  °P*i°>i«*i«  interpreters  of  life 
in  r?ZL}  ^"^  ?°  optimism  in  S<ms  le  Fardeau  or 
TJe^iT  ^rf'  T^'^  *«8ether  embrace  all  the 
tragedies  of  life,  its  tnaLa  physical  and  moral,  apparent 

spare  neither  themselves  nor  their  readers,  who  are 
thlTh^r^^w^  '■^''^*^  *^*  *^  °^  ^"""^  ^^^y  which 
™r„„  I  a  truiflt  may,  as  does  a  sister  of  charity, 
Zd^^Z-  "f  T^^  "^'•^^  ^Pi^i**^  consohitions 
a«am  there  emerges  the  comer  of  a  singular  faith  in 
which  some  people  seem  to  find  compensation  for  the 
defects  of  the  present ;  for  instance,  in  the  phrase  (in 
-Sou.  le  Fardeau)  :  "  He  knew  that,  though  fLbrand 
lackmg  in  intelligence,  she  was,  neverthetess,  of  ch^ce 
essence,  of  that  rare  and  fine  suhstance  which  shaU  farm 
the  humanity  of  the  future."  Writers  who  lay  stre^  on 
•  fif^^i."*  *^  world-the  only  explanation  of  which 
IS  that  they  are  contrasts,  the  contrasts  necessarv  to 
emphasize  perfection— placing  their  scenes  in  asylums 
and  prisons,  m  slums  and  in  hospitals,  among  the  sick 
and  the  mcurable,  among  criminals  and  martyrs,  such 
writers  are  fatalists,  in  spite  of  their  occasional  credulity 
m  respect  of  an  evolution  towards  a  more  agreeable  and 
equal  condition.  Meanwhile  the  victims  it  is  apparentlv 
necessary  to  immolate  provide  the  Rosnys  with  themes 
of  impressive  magnitude. 

The  construction  of  these  two  books  is  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Dickens— that  is,  somewhat  dis- 
jointed, the  chief  object  being  to  present  typical  cha- 
racters   m    their    typical    environment.     This    rather 
random  manner  of  proceeding  increases  the  realism  of 
the  narrative.     In  its  form,  Sous  le  Fardeau,  origmally 
published  as  a  serial,  is  compact  to  the  point  of  clumsi- 
ness.    The  chief  figure  in  this  book  is  a  doctor  who 
carries  the  burden  of  his  own  cares  and  those  of  his 
patients.     In  L'Imq>irieuae  BonU  the  duties  of  the  secre- 
tary of  a  philanthropist  provide  the  pretext  for  intro- 
ducmg  the  numerous  social  phases  of  a  capital.     Here 
the  millionaire  and  his  wife  are  the  two  unhappiest 
characters  in  the  book.     The  aspiration  which  hsdHw — 
the  foundation  by  Jules  Romains  of  'an  "  unanimist  " 
expression  of  social  psychology  seems  to  have   been 
anticipated  by  the  Rosnys.     Here  we  have  a  woman 
m  her  last  extremity  on  her  way  to  ask  for  pecuniary 
assistance  from  a  rich  relation  : 

1  ]^°  J"^8,  the  workmen,  the  merchants,  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  the  lamps  and  the  carriages,  these  things  which  are  only 
social  and  not  connected  with  the  dark  and  distant  space  whence 
they  come,  leassore  Mine.  A  mother  and  her  children  cannot  be 
allowed  to  starve.  The  asphalt,  the  lamps,  the  carriages,  the  judges, 
the  workmen  and  the  merchants  were  not  made  for  that.  BGoe 
feels  familiar  with  their  machinery.    And  she  will  be  right. 

Nevertheless,  the  rich  relation  allows  her  to  starve. 
The  Rosnys  are  experts  in  the  description  of  mental 
agony: 


...  the  words  fly  wildly  about  in  her  head,  and  her  hnmiliation, 
TO»th  and  present  weakness  make,  with  the  aidour  and  eloquence 
of  the  moment  before,  an  average  which  astonishes  the  Collanli. 
Mine  mentions  the  loan.  She  says  only  half  of  all  she  wanted  to  say. 
ApoUine  tries  in  vain  to  stop  her.  'Hiere  an  two  Mines  here,  the 
one  who  ran  along  the  streets  ten  minutes  ago  and  the  one  the 
Collards  terrorize.  The  whole  question  rests  upon  whethsr  the 
impulse  brought  to  bear  will  be  strong  enough  or  whether  the  bad 
rich  will  be  able  to  exhaust  Mine's  resources.  Therefore  the  abomi- 
nable game  will  depend  on  minute  oiroumstanoes.  The  plea  becomes 
heavy  ;  siknoe  appears  to  the  poor  woman  as  something  so  enviable, 
and  j^  aha  qieafa  the  scorohing  phrases  of  suppUcatioii. 
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These  quotations  should  suffice  to  disper.se  any 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Rosnys' 
realism.  It  is  not  Zola's,  or  the  Goncourts',  or  M.  Octave 
Mirbeau's.  Some  reviewers  have  styled  it  "  analytic," 
but  this  term  does  not  seem  satisfactory.  Perhaps 
Mme.  Rachilde  came  nearest  the  mark  when  she  called 
their  novels  "  human "  (in  English  one  might  say 
humane),  in  preference  to  their  own  qualification  of 
"social,"  while  carrying  a  non -conclusive  philosophy, 
"  the  wisest  of  all  "  as  she  adds  (though  it  is  not  clear 
how  a  theory  can  be  at  the  same  time  non-conclusive 
and  philosophic).  It  would  be  preferable  not  to  attempt 
any  special  qualification  of  books  coming  within  the 
category  of  good  :  that  is,  literature,  pure  and  simple. 
Whatever  other  purpose  they  may  conceal  or  achieve 
is  secondary  provided  the  claim  to  literature  be  satisfied. 

The  Rosnys'  books  form  a  living,  mobile  literature, 
rich,  sensitive,  animating,  a  literature  of  facts  with 
their  repercussion  upon  the  mind  and  senses  (but  chiefly 
upon  the  mind),  a  tragic  realism  by  the  side  of  which 
the  boldest  writings  of  modem  English  authors  are 
timid — a  literature  of  observation  and  of  consideration, 
whose  outstanding  merits  consist  in  extreme  pity  and 
extreme  earnestness,  entirely  deprived  of  both  irony  and 
cynicism,  an  apostolic  literature  and  not  less  literary 
because  apostolic  than  are,  for  instance — all  things 
being  equal — ^the  Scriptures,  whose  mission  does  not 
detract  from  them  as  art.  Muriel  Ciolkowska. 


THE  CLIFF  TEMPLE 


Geeat,  bright  portal. 

Shelf  of  rock. 

Rocks  fitted  in  long  ledges. 

Rocks  fitted  to  dark,  to  silver -granite. 

To  lighter  rock — 

Clean  cut,  white  against  white. 

High — high — and  no  hill-goat 
Tramples — ^no  mountain-sheep 
Has  set  foot  on  your  fine  grass. 
You  lift,  you  are  the  world-edge, 
Pillar  for  the  sky-arch. 

The  world  heaved — 

We  are  next  to  the  sky. 

Over  us,  sea-hawks  shout, 

Gulls  sweep  past. 

The  terrible  breakers  are  silent 

From  this  place. 

Below  us,  on  the  rock-edge. 

Where  earth  is  caught  in  the  fissures 

Of  the  jagged  cliff, 

A  small  tree  stiffens  in  the  gale, 

~it  bends — but  its  white  flowora : 

Are  fragrant  at  this  height. 


And  under  and  under. 

The  wind  booms. 

It  whistles,  it  thunders. 

It  growls — it  {Hresses  the  grass 

Beneath  its  great  feet. 

H 

I  said  : 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  must  I  follow  you 

Through  the  stones  1 

I  catch  at  yow — you  lurch. 

You  are  quicker  than  my  hand -grasp. 

I  wondered  at  you. 

I  shouted — dear — mysterious — beautiful- 
White  myrtle-flesh. 


njjB- 


I  was  splintered  and  torn. 
The  hill-path  mounted 
Swifter  tnAn  my  feet. 


Could  a  daemon  avenge  this  hurt, 

I  would  cry  to  him — could  a  ghost, 

I  would  shout — O  evil, 

Follow  this  god. 

Taunt  him  with  his  evil  and  his  vice. 

Ill 

Shall  I  hurl  myself  from  here. 
Shall  I  leap  and  be  nearer  you  ? 
Shall  I  drop,  beloved,  beloved. 
Ankle  against  ankle  ? 
Would  you  pity  me,  O  white  breast  ? 

If  I  woke,  would  you  pity  me, 
Would  our  eyes  meet  ? 


Have  you  heard. 

Do  you  know  how  I  climbed  this  rock  ? 
My  breath  caught,  I  lurched  forward — 
I  stumbled  in  the  ground-mjrrtle. 

Have  you  heard,  O  god  seated  on  the  cliff. 
How  far  toward  the  ledges  of  your  house. 
How  far  I  had  to  walk  1 

IV 


Over  me  the  wind  swirls. 
I  have  stood  on  your  portal 
And  I  know — 
You  are  further  than  this. 
Still  further  on  another  cliff. 


H.  D. 


The  candles  were  blown 


A  seamstress  sat  sewmg. 


LITTLE  TALES,  BY  FEODOR 
SOLOGUB 

Translated  by  John  Coubnos 

TWO  CANDLES,  ONE  CANDLE,  THREE  CANDLES 

TWO  white  candles  were  burning,  and  there  were 
many  lamps  upon  the  walls.     A  man  was  read- 
ing a  manuscript,  and  people  were  listening  in 
silence. 

The  flames  trembled.  The  candles  also  were  listening 
— the  reading  pleased  them,  but  the  flames  were  agitated, 
and  trembled. 

The  man  finished  reading, 
out.     Every  one  left. 

And  it  was  just  as  before. 

A  grey  candle  was  burning.     

An  infant  slept,  and  coughed  in  its  sleep.  Gusts  of  cold 
air  came  from  the  wall.  The  candle  wept  white,  heavy 
tears.  The  tears  flowed  and  congealed.  Dawn  came. 
The  seamstress,  with  red  eyes,  kept  on  sewing.  She 
blew  out  the  candle.     She  kept  on  sewing. 

And  it  was  just  as  before. 

Tnree  yellow  caiiuies  were  uurniugr  ±ir  »  ""■  ~j 
a  man,  yellow  and  cold.  Another  was  reading  a  book. 
A  woman  was  weeping.  The  candles  flickered  from 
fright  and  from  pity.  A  crowd  came.  Chants  were 
sung,  incense  was  burned.  The  box  waa  carried  away. 
The  candles  were  blown  out.     Every  one  left. 

And  it  was  just  as  before. 

HE  BECAME  BETTER 
Thbbe  are  all  sorts  of  boys  in  this  world,  good  ones 

and  bad  ones.  . 

Once  there  were  two  boys,  a  good  boy  and  a  truMt. 

A  magician  came  to  them — it  was  Uncle  Better,    n* 

asked  them  : 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  better  1  "  ^j 

"  I'd  Uke  to  be  better,  uncle  dear,"  replied  the  gooo 

boy.     "  A  good  man  is  well  off  everywhere.' 

"  There's  no  need  for  me  to  be  better,"  said  the  tniwu^ 

"  I  am  good  enough  as  I  am.     Too  much  goodness  migo 

tear  my  mouth  apart  with  yawning."  y. 

"  WeU,  remam  a  truant,"  Uncle  Better  said  to  tt^ 

"  As  for  you,  my  good  boy,  you  wUl  become  so  sww 

that  every  one  will  marvel  at  you." 


Then  he  went  away.  ...... 

The  good  boy  became  so  sweet  that  he  began  to  ooze 
«itb  treacle.  Hardly  any  one  was  glad  to  see  him. 
Wherever  he  went  he  made  the  place  sticky  with  treacle. 
His  mother  was  angry  with  him 

"  On  account  of  your  sweetness,  she  said,  it  s 
impossible  to  keep  you  supplied  with  clothes.  I'd  much 
rather  see  you  a  hooligan "    ^,      .       .     ^,        ■  , 

The  good  boy  enjoyed  gathering  m  the  outpour  of 
treacle.  So  he  remained.  He  grew  up,  and  gave 
pleasure  to  others  :  he  rolled  pound  horns  out  of  paper, 
and  poured  treacle  into  them,  and  gave  them  to  the 
poor. 


THREE  GOBS  OF  SPIT         — 

A  MAN  went  by,  and  spat  three  gobs  of  spit. 

He  walked  away,  the  gobs  remained. 

Said  one  of  the  gobs  : 

"We  are  here,  but  the  man  is  not  here." 

Said  the  second  : 

"  He  has  gone." 

Said  the  third :       ,     ,      ^,  ,     ,     .. 

"He  came  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  planting  us 
herti.  We  are  the  goal  of  man's  life.  He  ha«  gone, 
but  we  have  remained." 


FAIRY  TALES  IN  THE  GARDEN,  AND  FAIRY 
TALES  AT  COURT 

Thbkb  was  a  garden  in  which  fairy  tales  grew  in 
the  beds  along  the  paths. 

All  sorts  of  fairy  tales  grew  there — white  ones,  red 
ones,  blue  ones,  purple  ones,  and  yellow  ones.  Some  of 
the  tales  had  an  agreeable  perfume,  while  others  made 
up  in  beauty  what  they  lacked  in  perfume. 

The  gardener's  little  son  went  every  morning  into  the 
garden  to  delight  in  the  fairy  tales. 

He  learnt  them  all,  and  often  told  them  to  his  com- 
panions in  the  street  ;  no  common  children  were  per- 
mitted into  the  garden,  for  it  was  the  garden  of  a  great 
queen. 

The  children  told  about  these  fairy  tales  to  their 
mammas  and  papas,  and  these  told  them  to  their 
acquaintances,  until  their  fame  spread  far  and  wide. 
The  queen  also  heard  at  last  that  fairy  tales  grew  in 
her  garden.     She  asked  to  see  them. 

And  80  one  early  morning  the  gardener  cut  down 
many  of  the  fairy  tales,  gathered  them  into  a  beautiful 
sumptuous  bouquet,  and  sent  them  to  Court. 

The  gardener's  young  son  cried  because  they  were 
cutting  down  the  fairy  tales,  but  no  one  would  listen 
to  him. 

As  if  there  were  not  enough  things  that  one  might 
choose  to  cry  about  ! 

The  queen  looked  at  the  fairy  tales,  and  asked,  in 
astonishment :  « 

"  What's  interesting  about  them  ?  Why  do  you  call 
them  fairy  tales "?    They  axe  the  luost  common  flowers. 

They  threw  the  poor  fairy  tales  into  the  backyard, 
and  gave  the  gardener's  little  son  a  birching  so  that  he 
should  not  speak  such  nonsense  again. 

A  MARRIAGE 

A  DEop  of  rain  fell  through  the  air,  a  speck  of 
dust  lay  on  the  ground. 

The  drop  wished  to  unite  with  a  hard  substance  ; 
it  was  tired  of  its  free,  active  existence. 

It  joined  itself  to  the  speck  of  dust — and  lay  on  the 
pound  a  blob  of  mud. 

CAPTIVE  DEATH 

A  LONG  time  ago  there  lived  a  brave  and  invincible 
Kni^t. 
One  day  he  happened  to  capture  Death  herself. 
He  brought  her  to  his  strong  castle,  and  put  her  in 

»ob11. 

Death  oat  there — and  people  ceased  to  die. 
The  Knight  was  overjoyed,  and  thought : 


"  Now  it  is  well,  but  it  is  rather  a  worry  to  keep  a 
watch  on  her.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  destroy 
her  altogether." 

But  the  Knight  was  a  very  just  man — ^he  could  not 
kill  her  without  judgment. 

He  went  to  the  cell,  and,  pausing  before  the  small 
window,  he  said  : 

"  Death,  I  want  to  cut  your  head  off — you've  done  a 
lot  of  harm  upon  the  earth." 

But  Death  was  silent.  '  i  i      ■ 

The  Knight  continued  : 

"  I'll  give  you  a  chance — defend  yourself  if  you  can. 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?  " 
^     And  Death  answered  :  

"  I'll  say  nothing  just  yet ;  let  Life  put  in  a  word 
for  me." 

And  the  Knight  suddenly  saw  Life  standing  beside 
him  ;  she  was  a  robust  and  red-cheeked  but  expression- 
less woman. 

And  she  began  to  say  such  brazen  and  ungodly  things 
that  the  brave,  invincible  Knight  trembled,  and  made 
haste  to  ox)en  the  cell. 

Death  went  out — and  men  began  to  die  once  more. 
The  Knight  himself  died  when  his  time  came — and  he 
told  no  one  upon  the  earth  what  that  expressionless, 
brazen  ^oman,  Life,  had  said  to  him. 


SIX  FRENCH  POETS 

["  Six  French  Poets."  By  Amy  Lowell.    TheMacmillan 
Company,  New  York.] 

AMY  LOWELL  has  sent  me  her  book,  "  Six  French 
Poets,"  who  are  :  Emile  Verhaeren,  Albert 
Samain,  Remy  de  Gourmont,  Henri  de  Regnier, 
Francis  Jammes,  and  Paul  Fort ;  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  I  must  be  her  severest  critic — are  we  not  rivals  ? 
When,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  she  told  me  of  her  inten- 
tion to  write  this  book  and  of  the  names  of  the  poets 
she  had  chosen,  I  objected  to  Samain.  Samain,  I  said, 
was  exquisite,  but  not  important  ;  and  he  could  only 
be  read  a  few  pages  at  a  time  without  weariness. 
Stuart  Merrill  and  Francis  Viele-Griffin,  I  went  on,  are 
both  more  considerable  poets  ;  both  are  Americans,  and 
the  public  to  which  you  make  your  first  appeal  is 
American  ;  if  you  wUl  not  have  them,  Rimbaud  and 
Laforgue  are  immensely  more  important  than  Samain  ; 
and  since  you  insist  on  including  Remy  de  Gourmont  as 
one  of  your  poets,  you  might  increase,  j'our  number  to 
seven,  in  mwiy  ways  an  appropriate  number  where 
poets  are  concerned  ;  and  so  on.  But  she  would  hear 
nothing  of  it.  And  now,  even  if  I  wished  to  damn  her 
book  (I  do  not),  she  will  have  already  heaped  coals  of 
fire  on  my  head  in  her  preface,  where  she  says  kind 
things  about  me  because  I  happened  to  mention  the 
names  of  one  or  two  books  to  her,  information  she  did 
not  really  need 


Miss  Lowell  states  that  she  has  "  made  no  attempt  at 
an  exhaustive  critical  analysis  of  the  various  works  "  of 
her  six  poets.  "  Rather,  I  have  triefl  to  suggest  certain 
things  which  appear  to  the  trained  poet  while  reading 
them.  The  pages  and  pages  of  hair-splitting  criticism 
turned  out  by  erudite  gentlemen  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment, has  been  no  part  of  my  scheme.  But  I  think  the 
student,  the  poet  seeking  new  inspiration,  the  reader 
endeavouring  to  understand  another  poetic  idiom,  will 
find  what  they  need  to  set  them  on  their  way."  That  is 
BO  :  this  book  contains  six  causeries  in  which  Miss  Lowell 
tells  you  why  she  loves  these  poets,  and  what  she  loves 
about  them,  interrupting  her  talk  every  now  and  then 
to  read  some  poem  to  you  which  illustrates  her  meaning, 
introducing  every  now  and  then  a  fragment  of  biography 
to  correspond  with  the  stage  of  the  poet's  work  to  which 
she  has  brought  you,  or  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
pick  out  rare  phrases  and  rare  music  of  words  for  your 
especial  delight.  No  one,  I  suppose,  will  have  listened 
to  Miss  Lowell's  causerie  in  so  nappy  a  setting  as  the 
fitting-rctm  of  her  hotel,  where  fhe  talked  to  us  in  Ihe 
Auguist  ef  1914    Ihrcugh  the  Icng  Frtnch  window 
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open  in  the  corner  could  be  seen  the  length  of  Piccadilly, 
its  great  electric  globes,  its  shiny  roculway,  and,  on  the 
left,  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  Green  Park,  dark  grey  in 
the  moonlight ;  the  noise  of  the  motor-buses  and  of  the 
taxis  reached  us  in  a  muted  murmur,  and  at  the  comer 
of  the  park  opposite,  beneath  a  street  lamp,  stood  a 
newsboy,  whose  headlines  we  strained  our  eyes  from 
time  to  time  to  catch.  It  was  in  this  tenseness  created 
by  the  expectation  of  news  that  Miss  Lowell  read  Paul 
Fort  or  Henri  de  R^gnier  to  us  (she  reads  French 
beautifully)  ;  and  it  is  the  emotion  of  those  evenings, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  her  book  brings  back  to 
me.  This  is  not  criticism,  I  know  ;  but  I  am  a  critic 
displumed.  You  can  take  up  Miss  Lowell's  book,  and 
read  it  from  beginning  to  end  without  weariness  or 
boredom  ;  you  w9l  be  continually  interested,  continually 
delighted,  continually  moved.  Miss  Lowell's  method  of 
quoting  whole  poems  and  long  poems  as  well  as  detached 
and  beautiful  fragments  has  filled  her  book  with  an 
emotional  content  that  almost  makes  me  afraid  to  open 
it :  the  fear  of  too  much  beauty.  And,  finally,  she  has 
flattered  the  sense  of  personal  superiority  in  us  all  by 
allowing  little  slips  to  remain  where  we  may  find  them, 
and  preen  ourselves  on  our  cleverness.  When  you  have 
absorbed  all  these  sensations,  you  will  have  come  to 
Appendix  A,  which  is  140  pages  of  the  best  trai^^lations 
into  English  that  so  far  exist  of  the  six  poets  in  question, 
or,  it  might  truly  be  said,  of  the  French  poets  of  the 
symbolist  generation.  In  these  translations.  Miss  Lowell 
has  rarely  been  tempted  away  from  prose  ;  and  you 
have  only  to  compare  her  work  with  the  work  of  other 
translators  to  be  immediately  aware  of  how  much  she 
has  gained  by  her  prudence,  her  artistry  had  better  be 
said.  That  Miss  Lowell  had  all  the  equipment  for  a 
task  of  this  kind  her  own  two  books  of  poems  left  no 
doubt  at  all ;  in  them  you  will  find  the  same  delight  in 
beautiful  word  and  phrase  which  has  undoubtedly  led 
her  to  modem  French  poetry  as  to  a  friendly  country, 
and  to  the  achievement  in  these  translations.  If  she 
had  done  nothing  more  than  just  publish  these,  she 
would  have  earned  our  gratitude  ;  but  she  offers  them 
to  you  as  the  least  of  her  work  (as  an  Appendix  !)  after 
you  have  been  amused,  instructed,  delighted  and 
moved.  I  should  add  that  the  book  contains  an 
excellent  signed  photograph  of  each  poet. 

F.  S.  Flint. 


WHITECHAPEL 

NoiSK  ; 

Iron  hoofs,  iron  wheels,  iron  din 

Of  drays  and  trams  and  feet  passing  ; 

Iron 

Beaten  to  a  vast  mad  cacophony. 
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In  vain  the  shrill,  far  cry 
Of  suxiUowa  swetfing  by  ; 
In  vain  the  silence  and  green 
Of  meadows  Apriline  ; 
In  vain  the  dear  white  rain — 

Soot ;   mud  ; 

A  nation  maddened  with  labour  ; 

Interminable  collisicms  of  energies — 

Iron  beating  upon  iron  ; 

Smoke  whirling  upwards, 

Speechless,  impotent. 


•X  ,'if:.--' 


In  vain  the  shrill,  far  try 
Of  kiUiwakes  that  fly 
Where  the  sea  waves  leap  green. 
The  meadows  Ajiriline — 

Nokie,  iron,  smoke ; 
Iron,  iron,  iroo. 


RiCHAKD  AlDIVOTON. 


PASSING  PARIS 

IN  a  recent  conversation  a  friend,  of  socialistic 
views  and  no  mean  intelligence,  and  not  a  French- 
man, insisted  that  before  the  war  the  French 
entertained  no  feelings  of  antipathy  towards  the  Gennang 
and  that  their  present  abhorrence  would  soon  wane  to 
be,  perhaps,  directed  elsewhere.  I  reminded  him  of 
the  persistence  of  their  detestation  after  the  Franco- 
German  contest  in  1870.  I  told  him  that,  though  it 
was  not  impossible  for  one  of  German  nationality  to 
visit  the  provinces  undisguised  some  five  or  six  yean 
after  that  war — as  to  mj'  knowledge  occurred — twenty- 
five  years  later  it  was  not  advisable  to  admit,  in  Paris 
to  Grerman  antecedents.  As  one  generation  was  gradu- 
ally substituted  by  another  it  became  easier  for  a  German 
to  confess  his  origin  without  fear  of  being  boycotted 
and  within  the  last  ten  years  relations  had  certainly 
become  quite  natural  among  those  who  had  not  taken 
part  in  the  great  struggle.  Nevertheless,  a  certain 
distrust  continued  to  influence  popular  minds  and  all 
such  above  a  certain  age.  The  thousands  of  Germans 
residing  in  Paris  were  tolerated  or,  rather,  ignored,  and 
Germany  was  visited  by  intrepid  tourists  with  curiosity 
rather  than  with  sympathy.  Here  and  there  one  met 
a  Germanophile,  the  exception  necessary  to  prove  the 
rule. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  dogs  were  called 
"  Bismarck  "  and  the  ireful  cocher's  supreme  insult  was 
"  Prussien."  My  Socialist  friend  was  no  doubt  correct 
when  he  evoked  a  period  of  violent  Anglophobism,  but 
never  did  this  assume  the  deep-rooted  earnestness  of 
the  Frenchman's  natural,  in-born  hatred  for  the  German, 
which  had  been  hidden  of  late  years  under  the  thin 
coat  of  courtesy  and  self-command  cultivated  by  the 
class  accustomed  to  train  their  mind  and  passions. 

The  French  have  and  can  have  no  such  transmitted 
hatred  for  the  English.  I  have  seen  the  worst  carica- 
tures by  M.  WiUette  (who  is  the  image  of  an  English 
gentleman -farmer ;  might  even  sit  for  John  Bull  in  one 
of  his  more  sympathetic  moods).  Fashoda  was  not  a 
pleasant  crisis  for  an  Englishman  in  France  to  pass 
through,  but  when  all  is  said  the  Frenchman's  chief 
grievance  against  England  was  that  Queen  Victoria  was 
too  fat  while  English  female  tourists  were  too  thin.  If 
all  Englishwomen  were  pretty  and  dressed  well  the 
French  would  love  the  English.  The  English  have 
been  Turks'  heads  for  French  irony  far  more  often  than 
the  Germans,  but  there  was  little  gall  in  that  irony. 
Such  feelings  as  the  French  entertained  after  1870  and 
as  h&ve  now  been  reawakened  are,  I  should  think, 
unpejralleled  in  the  records  of  national  animosities.  For 
this  reason,  and  as  far  as  war  can  be,  this  has  been  a 
popular  war.  To  the  French  masses,  to  fight  the 
Germans  seemed  perfectly  natural,  whereas  by  the 
English  masses  a  contest  with  the  Germans  «p^^^* 
'"be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  England,  therefore, 
needed  a  much  stronger  Government  to  carry  on  the 
war  than  was  necessary  to  France.  To  the  French  it 
was  no  surprise,  for  they  have  been  expecting  it  for 
forty  years. 

Several  experiences  of  mv  own  soon  gave  my 
friend  the  Ue.  Another  acquaintance,  a  FrenchJnan 
from  the  North,  whose  family  is  dispersed  and  Home 
ransacked,  said  :  "  Let  the  la«t  Frenchman  perish  ratner 
than  that  those  people  be  victorious."  Then  ma. 
bookseUer's  window  I  saw  disphiyed  the  followmg  tatiw 
of  recent  publications  :  Louis  Colin,  Lea  Barbares  am 
Trouie  des  Vosgea  ;  Paul  Margueritte,  Conbrt  I^J^' 
hares;  Maurice  Muret,  UOrgueU  aUemand ;  ^^ 
Nothomb,  Les  Barbares  en  Belgtqvs ;  J«a"  /  ,^ 
Civilisis  contre  aOemands  ;  IA)n  Daudet,  Mora  <«  •'"^ 
aUemand.  And  a  little  further  I  halted  "oeioKSii^ 
dealer's  where  a  lithograph  by  Poulbot  had  a^^T" 
my  eye.  It  represented  a  little  boy  drinkmg  &»™  Jj 
basin  given  to  a  dog  for  water,  who,  to  the  astonisamB  ^ 
of  a  companion,  replies  :  "  Well,  a  dog's  not  a  ^^^\ 
There  were  other  child-scenes  by  the  same  »^^\^ 
drowning  mite  with  a  lifebelt  about  him,  the  rea  enwe 


,     ^nrr  above  the  waves  in  the  background  and  the 

hovenng  abo^^^^^^    mamma,    why?"     Another:     a 

n  of  children,  one  of  whom  shows  bandaged  arms  : 

C  tocAc  children  kiss  their  fathers  too  ?  "  and  so  on. 

TK^P  were  a  number  of  cartioons  by  M.  Jean  Veber. 

A       a  .small  boy  shot  by  German  soldiery  "  because 

Thad  pointed  his  toy  gun  at  them."     Another  :  French 

^^antftied  by  the  feet  to  carts  and  dragged  at  full 

5p  through  village  streets.        ,  .    ,        .  ... 

T  stopped  before  a  newspaper-kiosk.     An  appallmg 

fflnn  leoresentative  of   "  Our  Prisoners "  had  been 

"Taved  by  M.  Charles  Huard.     On  the  first  page  of 

the  Jmirnal  were  types  of  German  officers  with  the 

anpearance  of  hard  old  gaol-birds. 

Is  this  the  hatred  of  mere  whim  or  is  it  an  ancient, 
karlfelt  instinct  reawakened  by  recent  events  ?  For 
my  part  I  believe  the  tolerance  waa  passmg  while  the 

hatred  is  lasting.  ^u       i  <.« *  „ 

I  shall  not  forget  the  man  I  saw  on  the  platform  of  a 
country  town  in  the  month  of  August  last  year  go  up 
to  a  Highlander— probably  in  his  grave  now— on  his 
wav  to  Le  Mans  (headquarters  at  that  time)  and  shake 
him  mutelv  by  the  hand.  That  scene  compensated  for 
all  Willett^'s  drawings.  .  .         ,  , 

To  the  French— generally  speakmg  always  and  now 
without  e.xception— whoever  is  against  Germany  is  with 
the  French.     And  whoever  is  not  against  Germany  is 

aeainst  the  French. 

»  •  ♦  • 

The  enthusiasm  sending  a  Charles  P6guy— a  humanist 
in  his  opinions— to  the  war  should  be  a  proof  of  my 
assertion  as  to  the  popularity  of  this  war  at  its  outset 
before  opinion  had  been  fanned  by  the  Press  and  the 
cabal  of  optimistic  falsehoods  which  MM.  Tery  m 
i'fflMwe,  Compere-Morel  in  L'Humaniti,  and  that  tardy 
patriot  Herve  (wl^o  o^^^  ^^"^  *-^'^  dunghill  was  the  only 
proper  place  for  the  national  flag)  in  La  Overre  SociaU 
are  now,  .somewhat  late  in  the  day  and.  long  after  the 
pubUc  has  opened  its  eyes  of  its  own  accord,  beginnmg 
to  eriticize.  Yet  one  may  ask  oneself  whether  this 
artificially  created  optimism  had  not  its  advantages  if 
it  helped  to  contribute  to  the  stoicism  shown  by  the 
French  to  every  one's,  including  their  own,  surprise. 

The  Germans  argue  that  war  cannot  be  conducted 
courteously.  The  French  may  reply  that  as  it  cannot 
be  conducted  without  hatred,  therefore,  a»  with  other 
munitions,  the  more  there  is  of  it  the  better,  and  that 
whatever  is  done  to  increase  the  supply  is  justified  by 
the  end  in  view. 

If  purists  of  the  truth,  humanitarians,  pacifists  and 
socialists,  etc.,  had  not  undergone  the  metamorphosis 
they  did  it  is  possible  Paris  would  now  be  as  German 
as  Brussck.    Which  would  be  a  grievous  pity. 

♦  •  •  • 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  symbolist  movement,  Stuart 
Menill,  has  just  died  at  Versailles,  his  residence,  at  the 
age  «f  fifty -two^  y«ai».  Like  Jean-  Moreas,  like  the 
fomtesse  de  Noailles,  like  Ren6e  Vivien,  Stuart  Merrill 
»«e  a  foreigner — an  American  of  the  United  States — 
who  had  elected  to  express  himself  in  French  in  preference 
to  his  native  tongue,  in  which  he  had,  however,  made 
liis  first  luetic  attempts.  He  had  acquired  familiarity 
with  the  language  of  France  during  his  childhood, 
laving  been  educated  at  a  Paris  lycie.  He  had  named 
liis  diJierent  volumes  of  poetry  Lea  Oammea,  Petits 
fokm  d'Automne,  Lea  Qvatre  Saiaons,  and  Urte  Voix 
4"w  h  Fcmle.  M.  Anatole  France  said  that  he  was  a 
i*«t  appealing  only  to  the  ear,  but  a  poet  who  can  hold 
attention  by  this  means  is  a  clever  man.  The  critioiflm 
"•fnot,  however,  be  extended  to  all  his  poems  indis- 
triminately. 

•  *  •  • 

,  Awmptuous,  parchment-bound  monthly  whose  object 
» the  revival  of  the  intellectual  relations  which  were 
*>  intimate  between  ELoUand  and  France  of  yore  appears 


-'"wuiaie  Detween  ilouana  ana  rranoe  oi  yore  appctuo 

""der  the  title  of  La  Revue  de  Hollande,  simultaneously 

,  "  Paris  and  The  Hague  (2  fr.  50  ;   Paris  :   George  CrAs 

I  •  Cie ;   The  Hague  :    A.  W.  Sijtho«F).    The  text  is 


ris  and  The  Hague  (2  fr.  50  ;   Paris  :   George  CrAs 
-  >^'e ;   The  Hague  :    A.  W.  SijthofiF).    The  text  is 
I  giMively  French,  contributions  from  Dutch  authors 


iblished  in  translated  versions.     The  first  number 


appeared  in  July,  and  since  then  the  names  figuring  in 
the  contents  lists  have  comprised  MM.  Emile  Verhaeren, 
Nicolas  Beauduin,  the  late  Charles  Dumas,  Femand 
Divoire,  et«.  Very  fine  Renaissance  chapter-headings 
and  tail-pieces  decorate  the  letterpress,  but  how  in- 
congruous is  this  combination  of  the  modem  idea  with 
ancient  forms,  and  what  lack  of  fellowship  on  the  part 
of  writers  in  regard  to  their  artist  contemporaries  this 

strange  choice  implies ! 

•  *  «  « 

M.  Ricciotto  Canudo,  an  Italian  who  writes  in  French, 
author  of  La  ViUe  Sans  Chef,  a  book  with  ideas,  has  been 
distinguishing  himself  in  Serbia,  where  he  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain — a  title  that  I  believe 
he  alone  among  literary  soldiers  has  as  yet  attained. 

The  poet-humourist  Guillaume  Appollinaire,  who  has 
occasionally  been  quoted  in  these  columns,  is  a  second 
lieutenant. 

It  is  M.  Jean  Loew,  not  "  Load,"  as  mis-spelt  in  the 
last  issue  of  Thb  Egoist,  editor  of  the  Revue  du  Temps 
PrSaent,  who^  is,  unfortunately,  reported  among  the 
"  missing."  One  or  two  other  little  slips  in  punctuation, 
inverted  commas,  and  so  on  will  have  been  indulgently 
corrected  by  the  reader,  I  hope. 

MiraiKL.  CiOL£owsKA. 


STUART  MBRBILL 


BY  EOALD   KBIBTIAN 


From 


FRENCH  POEMS 

l^uite  de  Romances."  in  UneVoiz  dant  la  foot*  (M»f- 
cure  de  R»noeX. 

ViHNS,  cette  nuit,  poser  tes  lAvres, 

Fleurs  tiedes  de  chair,  sur  mes  yeux. 

Je  croirai  sentir  sur  mes  Sevres 

Des  roses  s'effeuiller  des  cieux. 

Glisse  tes  deux  mains  dans  les  miennes, 

Doucement,  comme  un  don  secret ; 

Puis  chante  des  choses  anciennes 

Faites  d'amour  et  de  regret. 

On  dirait  que  par  la  fenetro  . 

Le  Malheur  nous  guette,  soumois. 

Mais  I'aube  va  bientdt  paniitre, 

Et  j'ai  tes  baisers  et  ta  voix. 

SrtTABX  MSBBIU.. 


O  PROVINCE !  .  .  . 

Prom  "Po»me«  (1906-1810);   PoteM»   P«>jJ«''"^3ff.f  ***" 
pwivM,"  by  Andrt  L»fon  (Pari*.  Edition*  dn  Tsmp*  Prf~nt). 

•Deux  heur«8,  I'ombre  basse  au  ras  des  murs,  Dimanohe, 
Les  vSpres  vont  sonner.  .  .  .  Province,  je  revois 
La  blancheur  des  facades  oloaes  et  les  toitB 
Que  lee  janlins  tonffuB  assaillent  de  lenrs  branohes. 
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Apres-midi  paisible  oil  le  cceur  sentira 
Se  detacher  de  soi  chaque  instant  de  sa  vie, 
Et  ce  que  peut  tenir  d'ardente  songerie 
Le  jour  que  nul  plaisir  futile  ne  troubla  I 
Pieux  aprte-midi  de  rSve,  de  pens^e, 
D'approfondissement  et  de  retour  en  soi, 
Oil  passent  dans  un  chant  de  cloches  balances, 
Des  femmes  simplement  soumises  k  leur  foi. 
La  rue  est  assoupie  ;  elles  vont  le  front  grave, 
•  Demander  en  priant  la  grace,  le  secours 
Pour  demeurer  cela  qu'elles  furent  toujours, 
L'humble  main  au  foyer  qui  balaye  et  qui  lave  ; 
Celle  dont  on  attend  le  repas,  la  clarte 
De  la  lampe  avec  soin  pr^)ar6e  et  remplie 
A  I'henre  oti,  rappelant  le  salut  h,  Marie, 
Le  dernier  Angelus  commence  k  tinter. 

Je  te  retroave  encor  fiddle  k  me  banter 

De  I'intime  parfum.  Province,  de  tes  pieces 

Ob,  I'ordre  r^tabli,  le  silence  s'assied. 

Oil,  pr^s  de  la  fenetre,  k  la  place  qu'il  sied 

Pour  bien  voir,  vient  se  mettre  une  aieule  qui  laisse 

Le  sommeil  la  gagner  avec  le  jour  qui  baisse  ; 

Tandis  qu'entre  les  murs  qu'un  noir  lierre  prend, 

L'enfant  aux  yeux  profonds,  seule  au  jardin,  revant 

A  quelque  amour  naissante  et  qu'elle  devra  taire, 

Cherche  deji  la  place  ombreuae  pour  s'y  plaire 

A  venir  chaque  soir  retrouver  son  tourment. 

Province  au  coeur  voil6  mais  de  toute  Constance  ; 

Aux  sentiments  plus  sfirs  en  des  logis  transmis 

Avec  le  champ,  la  cour  et  les  meubles  amis. 

La  seryante  qui  vit  s'eveiller  notre  enfance. 

Qui  sait  ce  qu'en  parlant  les  aimes  nous  ont  dit. 

Chaque  Fete  t'emeut  :  la  Toussaint  oil  tu  cueilles 

Tes  fleurs,  tes  cheres  fleurs,  toutes  pour  les  tombeaux 

Que  Tautomne  pleureur  jonche  deji  de  feuilles, 

Et  Noel,  et  ses  chants  plus  purs  que  des  rondeaux  ! 

Mystere  respects  de  la  Semaine  Sainte 

Qui  te  laisse  trois  jours  mediter  sur  la  mort, 

Paques  et  cette  joie,  au  matin,  quand  on  sort 

De  I'Eglise,  et  Taumdne  au  plat  tendu  qui  tinte.  .  .  . 

Grappes  d'acacia  sur  les  murs  inclines. 

Rosea,  roses  de  Mai  se  haussant  aux  croisees, 

Lourds  parfums  de  tes  nuits  lunaires,  fiancees 

Au  cahne  aerien  des  espaces  lactes  ! 

Toute  je  te  revois  avec  ce  que  tu  caches, 

Dans  la  paix  dont  tu  sais  envelopper  tes  jours, 

De  sagesse  k  rester  muette  et  lente  pour 

Accomplir  ta  quotidienne  et  simple  tache. 

O  Province  qui  me  gardas,  par  qui  je  vis. 

Loin  des  priantefl  voix  de  tes  cloches  usees. 

Tout  comme  je  vivais  lorsqu'ii  notre  seuil  gris 

Se  posait  le  sommeil  sans  fin  de  tes  joumees  ! 

Toi  qui  t'eteins,  helas  !  qui  meurs,  mais  que  je  veux 

Honorer  dans  mon  ame  ainsi  que  dans  un  temple 

Pour  qu'y  xegne,  inspire  de  tout  austere  exemple, 

Le  silence  6mouvant  oh  seul  nous  parle  Dieu. 

Andb*  Lafon. 

A  DRAMA 

Translated  from  the  Russian  of  A.  P.  Chekhov 
BY  Natalie  Andronikofp  and  John  Hilton 

"F  you  please,  sir,  there  is  a  lady  wants  you,"  an- 
nounced the  servant.     -  —      - 
whole  hour." 
Paul  VasilevJtch  had  just  lunched, 
lady,  he  screwed  up  his  face  and  said  : 

"  Oh,  the  Devil  take  her  !     Tell  her  I'm  busy." 
"  But  she  has  been  now  five  times.     She  says  it  is 
very    important    she    should    see    you.     She's    nearly 
crying." 

"  Hm.  .  .  .  Well,  all  right.  Show  her  into  the 
study." 

Paul  Vasilevitch  leisurely  donned  his  coat,  took  a 
pen  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other,  and,  with 
•  show  of  being  very  busy,  went  into  the  study.    There 


January  l,  19,5 


January  1,  1916 
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r 


"  She  has  been  waiting  a 
Hearing  of  the 


awaiting  him  he  found  the  visitor,  a  big  coruulent  1  a 
with  a  red  fleshy  face  and  with  speotacleVrf  ^^ 
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appearance  but  rather  over-dressed  (she  wore  a  h 
bustle  in  four  compartments  and  a  towerinc  hat  J* 
red  bird).     Seeing  Paul  Vasilevitch,  she  turned  up  he* 

going  to 


eyes  and  clasped  her  hands  as  if 'she  were 


.  .  sit  down,  please  !  What 


pray. 

"  You,  of  course,  don't  remember  me,"  she  beaan  i 
high   majsculine   tenor,  visibly  agitated      "  I  Uh  iv 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  the  Krootskys'     wr„„„ 
is  Murashkina."  "    ^  "^^ 

"  A — a — a  .  .  .  M — m 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  You  see,  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  "  continued  the  lady,  sittine 
down  with  even  greater  agitation.  "  You  don't  rememh^ 
me.  .  .  .  My  name  is— Murashkina.  ...  You  Imow 
I  am  a  great  admirer  of  your  talent  and  I  alwavs  nJ 
your  articles  with  pleasure.  .  .  .  Don't  think  I  flaZ 
you,  not  m  the  least,  I  am  saying  only  what  ia  your 
due.  I  always,  always  read  your  articles.  I  mj^lf 
in  some  measure,  am  not  quite  unfamiliar  with  author' 
ship,  that  is  to  say— well  ...  I  dare  not  call  myself  a 
writer,  but  still— my  little  drop  of  honey  is  \d.  the 
beehive  along  with  the  rest.  I  have  published  at 
diflFerent  times  three  children's  stories— you  haven't 
read  them  perhaps.  ...  I  have  translated  a  good  deal 
and  .  .  .and  my  late  brother  was  a  member  of  the 
profession." 
.    "  So  .  .  .  a — ^a — a  .  .  .  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"You  know  .  .  ."  Madame  Murashkina  east  down 
her  eyes  and  blushed.  "  I  know  your  talent  .  .  .  your 
views,  and  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion,  or,  more 
truly,  ...  to  ask  your  advice.  I  must  first  tell  you 
that  I— excuse  the  expression — have  been  delivered  of  a 
drama  and,  before  sending  i^  to  the  censor,  I  should  like 
your  opinion." 

Madame  Murashkina  dived  into  her  dress  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  big  fat  copybook. 

Paul  Vasilevitch  had  no  liking  for  any  but  his  own 
articles  ;  other  people's  which  he  had  to  read  or  listen 
to  always  produced  on  him  the  effect  of  a  gun- muzzle 
presented  at  his  face.  Seeing  the  copybook,  he  became 
alarmed  and  hastened  to  say  : 

"  Oh,  certainly.  Leave  it  with  me.  .  .  .  I'll  go 
through  it." 

"  Paul  Vasilevitch,"  said  the  lady  languishingly,  raising 
her  hands  and  prayerfully  clasping  them,  "  I  imow  you 
are  busy,  and  I  know  you  are  at  this  very  moment 
wishing  me  far  enough,  but  ...  be  kind  to  me,  let 
me  read  you  my  drama.  ...  Do  let  me  read  it." 

"Much  obliged,  I'm  sure,"  floundered  Paul  Vasile- 
vitch; "  but,  madame,  I  ...  I  am  busy  ...  I  am 
compelled  to  go  out." 

"  Paul  VafiUevitch,"  moaned  the  lady,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  "make  me  a  little  sacrifice.  I  am 
impudent,  I  am  troublesome  :  but  be  magnanimous. 
To-morrow  I  have  to  go  to  Kazan,  and  I  should  so  like 
^o  know  your  opinion  to-day.  Give  me  but  half  an 
hour  !     Just  one  half- hour  !     I  implore  you  !  " 

Paul  Vasilevitch  was  as  limp  as  a  rag  at  heart  and  did 
not  know  how  to  refuse.  No  sooner  did  it  appear  that 
the  lady  was  going  to  sob  and  kneel  down  to  him  than 
consternation  seized  him  and  he  stammered  weakly : 

"  Very  well.  If  you  are  really  anxious  ...  I  will 
give  you  half  an  hour." 

The  lady  shrieked  with  joy,  took  off  her  hat,  and, 
settling  herself,  she  began  to   read.      First  she  read 
of  a  footman  and  a  chambermaid  arranging  luxunois 
drawing  room,  and  talking  at  great  length  of  a  Mi8« 
Anna  Sergievna  who  was  building  in  the  village  a  schoo 
and  a  hospital.     The  maid,  when  the  footman  went  out, 
reeled  off  a  long  speech  about  knowledge  bemg  IW"^ 
and   ignorance  darkness.     Then   Madame  MurashKina 
brought  the  footman  back  into  the  drawing-room  wm 
a  long  monologue  about  his  master— the  general,  wn 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  his  daughter's  opinions,  and  wn 
wants  to  marry  her  to  a  rich  gentleman  of  the  ''"P?'™. 
bedchamber,  and    believes  that  the  salvation  oi  m^ 
people    lies    in    deeper    ignorance.     Then,    *"*"      j 
servants  go  out,  the  young  lady  herself  oomes  m 


t«|lB  the  audience  that  she  has  not  slept  the  whole 
night  for  thinking  of  Valentine,  the  son  of  a  poor  teacher, 
vfho  supports  his  sick  father.  Valentine  is  acquainted 
(fitb  all  the  sciences,  but  does  not  believe  in  either 
friendship  or  love  :  does  not  see  any  purpose  in  life, 
and  longs  for  death,  and  this  is  why  she,  the  yoimg  lady, 
Biust  save  him. 

Paul  Vasilevitch  listened,  thinking  longingly  of  his 
couch.  He  wrathfully  surveyed  Madame  Murashkina 
from  head  to  foot  and  writhed  as  her  masculine  tenor 
jarred  on  his  ear-drums,  then  he  left  off  following  the 
play  and  began  to  think  : 

"Oh,  the  deuce  take  you.  .  .  .  Much  need  have  I 
to  listen  to  your  drivel.  ...  Is  it  my  fault  you've 
written  a  drama  ?  Good  Heavens,  what  a  thick  copy- 
iwok !  " 

Paul  Vasilevitch  glanced  at  the  wall  where  hung  his 
wife's  portrait,  and  remembered  that  his  wife  hod  ordered 
him  to  buy  and  bring  home  five  yards  of  ribbon,  a  pound 
of  cheese,  and  some  tooth-powder. 

•'I  mustn't  lose  the  pattern  of  that  ribbon,"  he 
thought.  ■'  Where  did  I  put  it,  now  ?  I  fancy  it's  in  my 
hlue  jacket.  Why,  those  rascally  flies  have  been 
spotting  my  wife's  portrait.  I  shall  have  to  tell  the 
seirant  to  wash  the  glass.  What  ?  Scene  twelve  ? 
Surely  we  are  near  the  end  of  the  first  act.  How  could 
anyone  with  such  a  carcass  and  in  such  hot  weather 
have  inspiration  ?  Instead  of  writing  dramas,  why 
doesn't  she  dine  of  cold  soup  and  go  to  sleep  in  the 
ice-cellar  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  find  this  monologue  is  a  little  too  long  ?  " 
asked  the  lady  suddenly,  lifting  her  eyes. 

Paul  Vasilevitch  had  not  heard  the  monologue.     In 

his  confusion  he  replied  quite  apologetically,  as  though 

he  himself  had  written  it.  ' 

"No,  no  !     Not  a  bit.  .  .  .  Very  nice  indeed.  .  .  ." 

Madame    Murashkina    beamed    with    pleasure    and 

continued  to  read : 

"Anna.  Scepticism  has  eaten  into  your  life.  Too 
early  did  you  lose  faith  in  the  heart  and  began  to  trust 
only  the  intellect. — Valkntink.  What  is  heart  ?  It 
is  an  anatomical  concept.  As  a  metaphorical  expression 
for  what  we  also  call  feelings,  I  cannot  acknowledge 
it.— Asna  (trovbled)  And  love  ?  Is  that  also  a  result 
of  the  association  of  ideas  ?  Tell  me  frankly  :  were 
you  ever  in  love  ? — Valbntinb  (bitterly)  Let  us  not 
touch  old  wounds  that  have  not  healed  {A  pav^e.)  What 
is  in  your  thoughts  ? — Anna.  It  seems  to  me  you  are 
unhappy." 

During  scene  sixteen  Paul  Vasilevitch  yawned  and 
unexpectedly  made  a  noise  with  his  teeth  such  as  dogs 
make  when  they  are  catching  flies.     Ashamed  of  such 
an  unmannerly  sound,  and  wishing  to  cover  it,  he  gave 
to  his  face  an  expression  of  touching  attention. 
"  Scene  sixteen  !  whenever  will  it  end  ?  "  he  thought. 
'Oh,  Lord,  if  this  punishment  continues  ten  minutes 
longer  I  shall  call  a  policeman.  .  .  .  It's  nnhfnriihlA  l_" 
However,  at  last  the  lady  began  to  read  faster  and 
faster,  and  finally  read  in  a  loud  voice  : 
"Curtain." 

Paul  Vasilevitch  sighed  lightly  and  made  as  if  to  rise, 
but  at  the  same  moment  Madame  Murashkina  turned 
the  page  and  continued  to  read  : 

"  Act  two.  A  village  street.  On  the  right  is  a  school ; 
w  the  left  a  hospital.  On  the  steps  of  the  latter  sit 
villagers." 

"Excuse  me,"  interrupted  Paid  Vasilevitch,  "but 
how  many  acts  are  there  ?  " 

"  Five  !  "  answered  Madame  Murashkina,  and,  as 
II  fearing  her  listener  might  rim  away,  she  continued 
?P'<Uy  :  "  Valentine  looks  out  of  the  school-window. 
Down  stage  villagers  are  carrying  their  goods  to  the 
Pnblic-house." 

.  Like  one  condemned  to  death  and  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  pardon,  Paul  Vasilevitch  had  ceased 
tolook  forward  to  release,  had  ceased  to  hope,  and  now 
™y  tried  to  keep  his  eyes  from  shutting  and  his  face 
™m  losing  its  look  of  attention.  The  hour  when  the 
*>y  would  finish  her  drama  and  go  away  seemed  to 
•»"> » far  off  that  he  didn't  even  think  about  it. 


"  Too — to — to — to — too  .  .  ."    rang     the    voice    of 
Madame  Murashkina  in  his  ears.    "  Too — to — to — too 
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"  I  forgot  to  get  some  soda,"  he  thought.  "  Now  what 
was  I  thinking  about  ?  Oh,  yes,  soda.  ...  I  think, 
really,  I  must  have  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  It's  sur- 
prising :  there's  Smirnoff  drinking  vodka  all  day  and 
he  dopsn't  get  catarrh.  That  was  a  bird  on  the  window- 
sill.   .   .   .  Sparrow.  .  .  ." 

Paul  Vasilevitch  made  an  effort  to  open  his  drawn, 
stuck  eyelids,  yawned  without  opening  his  mouth,  and 
looked  at  Madame  Murashkina.  She  grew  misty, 
wavered  before  his  eyes,  became  three-headed,  and 
touched  the  ceiling  with  her  heads. 

"Valentine.  No,  let  me  go.  .  .  . — Aw  a  (frightened). 
Why  ? — Valentine  (Aside).  She  grows  pale  (To  Anna.) 
Do  not  force  me  to  explain.  I  would  rather  die  than 
you  should  know.  .  .  . — Anna  (after  a  pause).  You  shall 
not  go.  .  .  ." 

Murashkina  began  to  expand  to  a  monstrous  size  and 
to  dissolve  into  the  grey  light  of  the  study,  until  there 
remained  only  her  moving  mouth  ;  then  she  all  at  once 
became  as  small  as  a  bottle,  wavered,  and,  together  with 
the  table,  danced  to  the  bottom  of  the  room. 

"  Valentine  (holding  Anna  in  his  arms).  You  have 
given  me  a  new  existence,  shown  me  the  purpose  of  life. 
You  have  revived  me  as  the  spring  rain  revives  the 
awakening  earth.  But  .  .  .  too  late  !  too  late  !  A 
deadly  sickness  gnaws  my  breast." 

Paul  Vasilevitch  gave  a  start  and  fixed  Madame 
Murashkina  with  glazed,  tormented  eyes.  For  a  full 
minute  he  stared  without  moving,  as  though  he  did  not 
understand  anything. 

"  Scene  eleven  (the  same).  The  Baron  and  the  in- 
spector with  witnesses. — Valentine.  Take  me  ! — Anna. 
I  am  his  lover  :  take  me  also  !  Yes,  take  me  also ! 
I  love  him,  love  him  more  than  my  life  ! — Baron.  Auub 
Sergievna,  you  forget  that  by  this  you  will  lose  your 
father." 

Madame  Murashkina  began  again  to  expand.  .  .  . 
Wildly  gazing  round,  Paul  Vasilevitch  rose  up,  shreake 
in  an  unnatural  falsetto  voice,  seized  from  the  tand 
a  heavy  paperweight,  and,  losing  all  possession  of  himself 
he  struck  Madame  Murashkina  with  all  his  force  on  his 
head 

"  Bind  mo  !  I  killed  her  !  "  he  said  to  the  servant 
who  ran  in. 

The  jury  acquitted  him. 


STUDIES   IN   CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE 

By  R.  Herdman  Pender 


t-THE  ^TiLiTY  OF  ilTERATURE 

"  A  LL  art  is  useless  "  ;  So  runs  one  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
J\  brilliant  paradoxes  in  the  much-discussed  pre- 
face to  "  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray."  I  use 
the  word  "  brilliant  "  advisedly,  for,  although  a  para- 
dox is,  at  best,  a  half-truth,  still  it  often  emphasizes 
that  particular  half  of  the  truth  that  is  too  often  forgotten 
or  neglected,  and  Wilde's  statement,  absurd  though  it 
may  seem  at  first  sight,  contains  an  aspect  of  the  truth 
about  art  which  is  frequently  overlooked,  especially  by 
EbigUshmen. 

The  question  immediately  arises,  what  was  the  point 
of  view  that  Wilde  desired  to  emphasize  ?  He  has 
rendered  elsewhere  such  whole-hearted  homage  to  artists 
in  general,  and  to  the  great  writeis  of  Europe  in  parti- 
cular, that  it  is  obvious  that  he  did  not  mean  his  paradox 
to  be  taken  in  its  logical,  categorical  sense,  nor  did  he, 
I  think,  wish  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  boutade. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  sincere  expression 
of  his  attitude  to  art  and  literature,  which  was  essentially 
one  of  revolt  against  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  his 
age,  conceptions  that,  unfbrtunately,  have  not  greatly 
changed.    He  despised,  and  opposed  to  the  utmotit,  that 
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attitude  towards  art  and  literature  which  consists  in 
consciously  and  conscientiously  considering  it  as  a  means 
for  social,  intellectual  or  moral  improvement.  The  study 
of  certain  authors  because  "  every  educated  man  must 
know  them  "  ;  the  reading  of  certain  books  on  account 
of  their  improving  tendency,  was  to  him  anathema  ;  and 
8omc  of  his  most  biting  epigrams  are  directed  against  the 
Philistines  who  hold  such  views.  He  felt  that  such  a 
conception  of  art  degraded  it  to  the  level  of  a  Sunday- 
school  lesson  or  an  elementary  reader,  and  implied  far 
too  narrow  an  outlook  on  life,  as  well  as  a  totally  er- 
roneous idea  of  the  function  of  art.  For  him  the  intel- 
lect was  but  of  secondary  importance  in  man's  character, 
1  he  chief  element  being  the  emotions,  which  moulded  a 
man's  character  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  perhaps 
anything  else.  And  art  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  chief 
means  of  developing  and  defining  the  emotional  life  ; 
the  production  and  enjoyment  of  beautiful  things  could 
not  fail  to  exert  an  ennobling  influence  upon  the  in- 
dividual, an  influence  all  the  more  powerful,  because  sub- 
cMisciously  experienced.  Art  is  not  useful  as  a  textbook 
or  a  machine  is  useful,  but  rather  as  Nature  herself  is 
useful.  No  one  would  dream  of  8a3ang  :  "  What  a  use- 
ful blue  sky,"  or  "  What  useful  heather -clad  hills,"  or 
"  What  useful  weather,"  and  yet  no  one  denies  the 
immense  importance  of  climatic  conditions  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  The  enlivening  influence  of  warm, 
sunny  weather  may  certainly  be  appreciated  without 
reference  to  the  utility  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  same  way 
the  essential  function  and  value  of  art  may  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  a  man  who  declares  :  "  All  art  is  useless." 

Now,  as  soon  as  we  accept  this  point  of  view  a  great 
many  things  become  clear,  especially  as  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned.  The  almost  universal  dislike,  open 
and  secret,  of  improving  books,  the  greater  and  enduring 
popularity  amongst  certain  classes  of  the  "  Penny  Blood," 
and  the  romantic  novel,  the  general  demand  for  a  happy 
ending,  the  wide  appeal  of  certain  kinds  of  lyric  poetry — 
these  and  many  other  things  can  only  be  imderstood  by 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  chief  appeal  of  literature,  as  of 
all  forms  of  art,  musical,  graphic,  or  dramatic,  is  made  to 
the  emotions.  That  instinct  for  fair  play  which  cha- 
racterizes the  very  mixed  crowd  at  a  football  match  is, 
in  my  opinion,  due  much  more  to  the  "  penny  blood  " 
type  of  book  than  to  the  examples  of  fair  play  and 
justice  they  are  likely  to  see  around  them.  And  this  is 
but  one  of  many  cases  which  could  be  cited  to  prove 
the  unconscious  beneficial  effect  of  such  novels.  But 
the  demands  made  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
are  very  slight,  at  aU  events  from  the  point  of  view  of 
understiuiding  the  inner  life  of  the  characters.  And 
herein  lies  the  weakness  of  such  work.  Active  apprecia- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  the  perception  and 
jwesentation  of  more  subtle  quahties  is  entirely  neglected, 
and  the  final  result  is  a  mere  strengthening  of  the  better 
primitive  instincts.  Such  books  do  not  aid  to  any  real 
extent  the  development  of  the  individual's  imagination, 
the  widening  and  refining  of  his  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual sympathies,  the  enriching  of  his  inner  life,  in  which 
the  real  value  of  literature  consists.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  the  constructive  criticism  of  those  artistic 
creations,  which  expresses  the  ideals  of  men  who  have 
fully  realised  the  beauty,  physical  and  spiritual,  of  the 
world,  and  who  have  responded,  acutely  and  personally, 
to  the  delicate  harmonies  that  are  in  Nature.  For 
creative  criticism  is  the  key  of  all  development. 

And  this  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  it  is  which 
makes  literature  such  an  important  factor  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  th^^orki,  under  the  present  conditions,  perhaps 
the  most  important.  Thanks  to  the  spread  of  compul- 
fory  education,  it  places  unlimited  possibilities  within 
reach  of  everyone.  But  the  realization  of  these  possi- 
bilities depends  upon  the  reader ;  partly  upon  his 
nature  and  the  opportimitics  it  has  had  for  expansion 
ard  development,  but  chiefly  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
he  ap{Mt>ache8  the  domain  of  art.  To  read  a  book 
merely  to  improve  the  mind,  or  to  acquire  a  certain 
pmount  of  dead  knowledge  with  a  social  value,  is  to 
trample,  with  heivy  stolid  tread,  through  fitlds  of 
delicate  flowors,  in  search  of  a  worm.    Few  works, 


however  great,  could  withHtand  such  a  brutal,  intelln. 
tual  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  which 
consists  in  regarding  books  as  a  soiircc  of  light  pleagurc 
as  an  agreeable  method  of  killing  time,  althoueh  an 
improvement  upon  the  first,  will  certainly  prove  bam> 
of  any  real  results.  Such  a  reader  is,  at  best,  the  man 
about  town  of  literature  ;  he  has  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  everybody,  can  tell  the  past  history  of  everybody 
who  is  anybody,  and  yet  knows  nobody.  He  nevei 
attempts  to  appreciate  motives,  study  character,  or  make 
friends,  and  finally  finds  his  level  amongst  conmnial 
nonentities  who  never  stimulate  any  unpleasant  in- 
tellectual or  emotional  effort.  But  to  him  who  strives 
by  intelligent  and  active  appreciation,  to  interpret 
spontaneously  and  sympathetically,  the  many  sensations 
and  emotions,  aroused  either  directly  by  personal  ex- 
perience or  indirectly  by  adequate  expressions  of  the 
reactions  of  others,  literature  offers  rich  treasure.  It 
will  comfort  him  in  his  sorrow  and  rejoice  with  him  in 
his  gladness  ;  in  it  he  will  find  the  expression  of  his 
secret  thoughts,  and  voice  will  be  lent  to  his  unuttered 
aspirations.  He  will  live  a  thousand  lives  and  die  a 
thousand  deaths — enjoy  a  thousand  destinies.  And  life, 
whatever  his  conditions  and  surroundings,  will  be  broken 
up,  in  this  crystal  of  many  facets,  into  the  most  radiant 
colours. 

For  all  art  is  indeed  useless. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

ENGLAND'S  NEST  OF  SraGlNG  BIRDS 

To  (he  Editor,  Tm  Egoist. 

MAnAM,^-I)o  you  not  see  me  retreat  across  the  stage,  my  "  foul 
abnse  ''  beaten  down  by  the  "  ce-ordinated  connexion "  of  Miai 
Pulley's  terrible  tirades  ?  Faith,  I  was  ahnost  drowned  in  a  sea 
of  commas.  Dry  land  in  the  sixth  paragraph :  "  Life  in  future 
can  only  be  dealt  with  in  fragments."  Dead  are  all  the  goda,  now 
will  we  have  the  little  great  man,  the  specialist.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Miss  Pulley  rightly  postulates  the  existence  of  a  frame  of  mind 
that  demands  a  respectable  art,  easily  appreciable  by  "  lesser  men." 
Wrongly,  she  snpposes  it  a  product  of  modem  times.  There  hi™ 
always  been,  and  always  will  be,  minds  that  take  refuge  in  a  con- 
fession of  intellectual  impotence  before  the  surface  complexity  of 
life.  Life  is  too  much  for  us.  they  say  :  give  us  it  in  little  chunks— 
"  interesting,"  "  accurate  "  chunks. 

Misa  Pulley  suggests  "  summaries  "  as  a  de6nition  of  the  vork 
of  "  great  men."  I  would  suggest  "  symbols,"  were  the  word  not 
tainted  by  association  with  Maeterlinckian  spooks.  1  do  snggrat 
that  there  has  been  and  will  be  again  a  finer  conception  of  art  tmn 
Miss  Pulley's  vision  of  provocative  interesting  tit-bits — even,  {forgive 
my  volnptnous  self-indulgence),  a  broad,  simple  conception,  an 
ordering  of  life  and  not  a  surrendering  to  it. 

I  am  not  brave  enough  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  Greek  tragedy 
with  Miss  Pulley,  even  did  I  sec  its  co-ordinated  connexion  with  the 
subject.  Moreover,  it  might  be  difficult  to  carry  on  a  <U"<™f'?" 
with  a  lady  who  starts  off  with  the  notion  that  the  idea  behind  the 
cUiaaical  "  Fate  "  is  interchangeable  with  the  idea  (courtesy  title) 
behind  "  natural  law." 

Neither  will  I  deny  "  that  man  ia  no  end  of  a  clever  dog.''  C'emr 
dogs  build  aeroplanes  ;  clever  dogs  fly  in  them  and  drop  death  on 
clever  dogs  below ;  and  it  is  all  very  interesting  and  provocative 
as  it  appears  in  modem  novels  and  poems  and  Drury  Lane  melo- 
dramas. An  artist  might  make  fine  tragedy  or  fine  comedy  oj  ii . 
that  would  be  bad  form  and  full  of  the  sprouted  seeds  of  self-oblitera- 
tion. (Forgive  me  if  I  wander:  there  are  so  many  paragraphs  in 
Miss  Pulley's  letter,  and  so  much  cora{^id)/y  among  the  fragments.) 
Taken  all  in  all,  Misa  Pulley's  ideal  is  alSonfession  of  failure :  tnai 
there  are  no  longer  minds  able  to  do  more  than  chip  off  """"P  ^' 
life  and  polish  them.  Artists  are  to  be  content  to  be  one  oi  mb 
family,  and  not  go  setting  themselves  up  to  be  better  than  ouw 
folk.  Above  all,  they  must  be  accurate,  though  they  deal  only  'n 
fragments.  I  do  not  know  what  an  acoarate  fr*?""*"*  .*  ^iu„ 
think  it  may  mean  an  Imagist  poem.  Life  is  complex  (MiM  ruucj 
says  so),  but  there  are  no  longer  two  sides  to  an  arguraent.  i 
almost  persuaded  ♦"  »-"^ — "  •  ^^-i-Urf.  takinir  mv  swna  «' 
Miss  Pulley  and 

the  world  after  the  1 ^^ 

dait  but  tha  and  me,  and  tha's  very  queer  at  times.' 

I  believe  that  Mme.  Ciolkowska  and  T  should  »?"*;,  ^j_ 
sake  of  convenience,  I  drew  a  wavering  line  between  the  oioer  ^ 
Hardy,  Wells,  Oalsworthy,  Chesterton— «id  the  younger,  u^ 
least  the  later-known  men—Joyce,  and  the  Imagujts.  »  "«^, 
wander  into  a  aenes  of  arguments— that  Conrad  s  g™'""  "  ^^ 
more  be  claimed  for  England  than  that  of  G<«ithe  or  «"^.  „. 
Pnahkin  ;  that  Hardy  wrote  '  Jude  the  Obscure  for  ™I*',"'^ 
maids ;  that  Mr.  Wells  wa«  onco  a  great  "0""**"*™,"  :}„„»» 
Mr.  PoUv— but  becoming  rich  and  an  aristocrat,  ho  •>»» '°" 


ire  are  no  longer  two  sides  to  an  »n(uiu»"" 
d  to  become  a  specialist,  taking  my  stand  »»" 
the  rest  of  the  "  austerely  restrained,    anojF" 
he  fashion  of  the  dales  where  I  live  :      All  t  mm 
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ihero  by  "*'"(?  **  ^^^  present  groat  occasion,  and  that  the  younger 

„  have  not  even  the  excuse  of  a  faded  gloiy. 

I  grant  .Mme.  Ciolkowska — joyfully — oneof  hergreatmen.  Synge 
«w  an  artist  in  the  higheat  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  is  dead  in 
fwt,  as  the  others  are  in  spirit. 

3^liovp  mo,  I  do  not  yoam  for  an  imitated  classicism — grateful 
jg  one  may  be  for  the  earlier  Hofmannsthal — any  more  than  {ptux 
^liss  Pulley)  I  yearn  to  sink  in  the  voluptuous  seeds  of  self-oblitera- 
tion. But  I  liavB  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  finer  art  than  the 
interesting,  the  provocative,  and  the  accurate.  That  suoh  attributes 
ire  offered  as  essentially  applicable  to  modem  art  is  almost  a  justifica- 
tion of  facile  abuse.  Were  I  a  modem  artist,  instead  of  an  offensive 
iounialist,  1  might  pray  to  be  saved  from  these  my  friends. 

Maboabbt  Stohm  Jambsoh. 

' MOTHER  EARTH  " 

To  lie  Editor.  Thk  Egoist, 

MiDAM. — In  your  November  issue  Mr.  Richard  Aldington  writes 
an  interesting  article  on  the  best  magazines  now  published  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  overlooked  the  best  of 
them  all — Mother  Earth,  edited  by  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander 
Berkman. 

I  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  Emma  Goldman  is  at  this  moment 
the  most  effective  person  in  the  United  States.  No  other  person 
has  been  m  successful  in  breaking  through  the  dense  crust  of  American 
Philistinism.  Miss  Goldman's  greatest  triumph  ooiuists,  of  course, 
in  her  breaking  down  the  power  of  the  police  and  the  drastic  laws 
jgainst  free  speech.  She  is  known  to  the  police  as  "  the  woman  who 
cannot  be  stopped,"  and  they  never  try  to  stop  her  if  they  can 
possibly  help  it.  For  instance,  to  give  information  about  birth 
control  is  a  crime  equal  to  arson  or  rape  in  the  United  States.  One 
doctor  was  sent  to  prison  for  ten  yeare  and  fined  £2000  for  such  an 
offence,  and  there  have  been  many  other  sentences  not  much  lighter. 
Gnuna  Goldman  glories  in  defying  this  law,  and  in  letting  Mrs. 
Grandy  know  that  she  is  defying  it.  She  advertises  a  lecture  on 
"  Birth  Control,"  gets  a  vast  crowd  together,  then  under  the  noses 
of  many  policemen  she  gives  such  minute  details  that  the  education 
of  the  most  innocent  person  is  complete  before  the  meeting  closes. 
It  is  nee<Ue88  to  road  any  supplementary  leaflet.  Strange  to  say, 
the  ferocious  .American  police  become  quite  tame  in  presence  of 
Miss  Goldman.  Some  time  ago  she  addressed  a  garden-party  in  a 
clergyman's  garden,  and  nineteen  policemen  were  present ;  but 
they  were  quite  subdued. 

One  of  the  greatest  occasions  in  Emma  Goldman's  life  was  when 
she  went  to  Mrs.  Pankhurst's  meeting  in  New  York.  It  was  a  very 
lirge  meeting,  and  full  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  sale  of 
Misa  Christaliel  Pankhurst's  book,  "  The  Great  Scourge,"  at  the 
ikors  and  in  an  adjoining  book-store.  To  the  consternation  of 
the  very  proper  persons  who  compose  the  suffrage  movement  in 
New  York,  Emma  Goldman  arrived  with  a  pamphlet  prepared  for 
Ihe  occasion,  called  "  Emma  Goldman's  Argument  against  Chastity." 
The  two  books  were  hawked  in  competition  by  earnest  miiwiionaries 
crying  their  respective  Wares  at  the  entrance. 

Alexander  Berkman  is  also  a  remarkable  man.  He  endured 
loorteen  years'  imprisonment  for  trying  to  assassinate  a  millionaire, 
and  came  out  of  prison  as  fiery  a  revolutionist  as  he  vrent  in.  Like 
Milton's  Satan,  he  beara  "  a  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or 
time " ;  possibly  not  even  by  argument.  I  should  say  tjiat  Mr. 
Berkman  is  the  most  competent  living  critic  of  the  prison  system. 

Jforter  Earth  has  also  the  merit  of  being  vnitten  by  people  who 
have  more  testhetic  feeling  than  propagandists  usually  possess. 
Miss  Goldman  is  fond  of  lecturing  on  dramatists  and  poets,  and  of 
using  Ibsen,  Wilde,  and  so  on,  as  jiega  for  Anarehist  inscriptions. 
Her  magazine  is  as  good  in  literary  quality  as  most  of  those  named 
by  Mi,  Aldington,  and  superior  in  intellectual  quality. 

R.  B.  Kbkb. 

KiLowNA,  British  Columbia. 
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VIEWS   AND   COMMENTS 


I  HAVE  lately  been  a  fascinated  observer  of  the 
contortions  a  word  will  undergo  if  by  any  means 
it  may  compass  its  own  preservation.  From 
having  been  of  old  time  a  stem  guide,  counsellor 
and  friend,  the  word  "Principle"  has  in  these 
latter  days  doffed  much  of  its  solid  and  forbidding 
character — the  character  as  of  one  who  in  every  walk 
of  life  and  on  all  occasions  is  to  be  looked  up  to 
with  respect  and  allowed  a  deciding  voice  in  the 
settling  of  troubled  human  affairs — and  is  fast 
taking  on  the  lighter  bearing  of  ornamental  or 
sportive  guest,  one  whose  role  is  that  of  entertainer 
rather  than  instructor,  one  who  feels  he  can  for  the 
future  present  a  decent  and  seductive  appearance 
only  by  keeping  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ground when  matters  of  importance  are  up  for 
discussion,  one  who  realises  that  the  time  has  come 
to  hand  on  his  working  mantle  of  counsellor  to  an 
upstart  successor,  by  name  "Expediency."  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  this  turn  of  affairs  and  to  note 
'tfifttttie  present-day  nank  attacks  upon*  Pnnciple- 
are  being  delivered  by  its  one-time  best  friends  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  deal  it  wound  after  wound. 
For  instance,  in  the  recent  parliamentary  debates  on 
the  Military  Service  Bill  speaker  after  speaker  con- 
curred in  recognising  the  necessity  of  sacrificing 
"Principle"  when  this  failed  to  be  useful:  a  very 
Jar  cry  indeed  from  the  attitude  which  animated 
lovers  of  "  Principles  "  in  their  heroic  era,  in  the 
period  when  "  Principles  "  were  dominant  and  were 
to  be  followed  with  a  fine  and  reckless  abandonment 
ready  to  "  Damn  the  consequences."  Our  modern 
parliamentarians  have  expressed  themselves  other- 
wise. Mr.  Asquith,  in  introducing  the  Military 
wrvice  Bill,  stated  that  though  he  himself  disliked 
the  idea  of  conscription,  his  objection  to  it  was 
^iwed,  not  on  principle,  but  on  grounds  of  expe- 
diency. Sir  John  Simon  was  opposed  to  conscrip- 
^on  "on  principle,"  but  defended  his  opposition  to 
the  Bill  on  grounds  of  expediency — that  is,  he  be- 
'leved  no  case  for  its  necessity  had  been  made  out, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  supported  the  Bill  as  a  matter  of 
wpediency,     "  circomstances     being     what    tiiay 


were";  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of  the  speakers. 
As  to  what  in  these  days  constituted  the  difference 
between  these  two  Mr.  Balfour  thoughtfully  in- 
formed us.  He  said :  "  B«member  we  are  living 
in  a  world  of  fact  and  reality.  .  .  .  Do  not  in 
obedience  to  what  I  cannot  help  regarding  as  merely 
speculative  considerations  deny  the  Government  that 
which  they  unanimously  believe  to  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war."  "This  is  not  a  debating 
society  dealing  with  abstract  resolutions."  "  Surely 
for  a  moment  you  can  abandon  these  abstractions 
and  view  the  situation  as  you  fijid  it." 

It  was  to  be  observed  that  no  speaker  attempted 
to  gloee  the  fact  that  they  considered  "  Principles  " 
to  be  abstractions  and  that  the  sphere  from  which 
they  were  abstracted  and  divorced  was  that  of  prac- 
tical affairs.  They  all  implied  that  principles  were 
not  for  use  :  leaving  it  to  be  conjectured  accordingly 
that  they  must  therefore  be  either  for  ornament  or 
amusement,  and  were  an  adornment  to  existence  as 
WEhortations — provided  iii«y  were  not  rashly  caxried' 
out.  Or  perhaps  that  they  were  rules  for  conduct 
which  might  be  unfailingly  observed  in  an  imaginary 
abstract  world  simplified  by  being  emasculated  of 
those  disturbing  features  which  are  the  unhappy 
outcome  of  the  fact  that  man  is  a  perverse  and 
unsymmetrically  minded  animal. 
*         *         ♦         * 

So  that  we  are  not  necessarily  driven  to  the 
inference  that  men  who  speak  after  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  foregoing  illustrations — destroying 
with  one  breath  and  preserving  with  the  next — are 
the  victims  of  mere  habit.  It  might  quite  conceiv- 
ably be  that  in  laying  such  gentle  hands  on  "  Prin- 
ciple "  they  have  regard  to  the  great  usefulness  of 
the  ornamental,  and  on  such  grounds  it  is  explicable 
that  when  a  hoary  principle  becomes  in  ceiiain  cir- 
cumstances inconvenient  to  countenance  it  should 
be  claimed  that  the  particular  occasion  is  an  emer- 
gency not  foreseen  when  the  principle  was  drawn  up, 
and  that  "  facts  being  what  they  are  "  it  is  neces- 
sary to  act  from'  expediency  in  the  partaonlar 
instance  and  contrary  to  the  established  principle. 
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It  is,  in  short,  found  preferable  when  traversing  the 
reverse  route — i.e.  from  the  regions  of  the  abstract 
to  contact  with  actual  facts — and  when  the  principle 
is  thus  in  danger  of  being  overthrown  on  grounds 
of  its  non-applicability,  not  to  permit  it  to  be  de- 
feated by  allowing  it  to  go  to  the  lengths  of  applica- 
tion— and  subsequent  disaster  in  spheres  other  than 
its  own — but  to  seek  to  preserve  it  in  its  integrity 
by  dismissing  it  at  once  to  spheres  where  it  is  un- 
likely to  be  put  to  proof  and  harassed  by  interfering 
fact — to  debating  societies  and  similar  resorts  where 
its  rigid  intellectual  and  symmetrical  qualities  can 
be  safely  and  uninterruptedly  admired. 

That  there  is  wisdom  in  this  recognition  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  ornamental  is  illustrated  by  laying 
side  by  side  two  sets  of  facts,  namely :  that  while 
the  Government  are  cautiously  and  delicately  prov- 
ing that  principles  can  be  taken  much  too  seriously, 
their  recruiting  agents  in  the  country  are  working 
the  emotional  ' '  aesthetic ' '  effects  of  the  principle 
to  its  last  ounce.  All  recruiting  speeches  and  all 
the  ordinary  apologias  for  our  participation  in  the 
war  insist  that  England  joined  in  the  strife  for  the 
sake  of  the  principles  of  honour  solely.  For  our 
honour's  sake  we  had  to  uphold  Belgian  neutrality 
and  the  principle  of  defending  the  rights  of  small 
nationalities.  And  without  a  doubt  the  people  seem 
to  take  to  this  kind  of  talk  enormously.  The  war  is 
popular  on  its  defence  of  principles  alone.  The 
ornament  is  here  exceedingly  useful.  That  the 
Government  perceive  this  usefulness  the  indignities 
which  they  have  put  up  with  to  save  the  sanctity 
of  the  "principle  of  voluntaryism"  furnish  proof. 
To  save  the  "  principle  "  of  voluntary  military  ser- 
vice and  a  voluntary  army,  most  of  the  substance 
of  the  thing  has  been  already  parted  with.  The  re- 
cruiting campaigns  have  always  amounted  in  sub- 
stance to  compulsion  and  of  an  odious  sort.  As  one 
member  of  Parliament  pointed  out  in  his  speech, 
the  Prime  Minister  in  effect  had  said :  "  Let  them 
come  as  free  men.  In  five  weeks  I  take  you;  but 
come  in  the  meantime  as  free  men."  One  merely 
among  a  thousand  absurdities  all  undertaken  to 
preserve  the  "  voluntary  principle." 

*  *  ^i  r^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  less  experience 
people  have  of  governing,  initial  arranging  and 
actual  dealing  with  men  and  affairs  at  first  hand, 
the  more  they  are  ready  to  exalt  the  beauty  of  a 
common  obedience  to  a  universal  principle.  In  par- 
ticular the  masses,  the  working  classes,  and  almost 
all  women,  being  unaccustomed  to  first-hand  deal- 
ing with  affairs,  see  no  reason  why  a  uniformity 
which  "  works  "  in  their  own  sphere  should  not 
wofK  IB  ftix  spheres,  cyucn  assump i ion ,  one  wouid 
imagine,  is  behind  the  demand  for  the  democratisa- 
tion  of  diplomacy  and  the  widespread  belief  in  the 
all-potency  of  verbal  guarantees  which  leads  to  the 
multiplication  of  peace  societies,  arbitration  societies 
and  the  like. 

*  *         *         * 

Perhaps  it  is  because  it  is  irritating  in  itself  that 
one  is  always  inclined  to  invest  stupidity  with  the 
suspicion  of  being  insincere  as  well  as  foolish.  For 
instance,  much  wrathful  vituperation  has  been  cast 
on  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control — the  society 
which  is  canvassing  for  an  immediate  peace — because 
of  its  supposed  traitorous  tendencies.  I  have  just 
been  reading  a  copy  of  the  Society's  official  journal 
—the  December  number — and  in  particular  a  lead- 
ing article  contributed  by  a  Belgian  gentleman  on 
the  Belgian  outlook.  The  perusal  has  led  me  to 
l>eliev«  that  far  more  intelligence  is  necessary  for  the 
profitable  practice  of  duplicity  than  the  simple- 
minded  and  principle-ridden  document  shows  any 
trace  of.  The  journal  ol  course  is  out  for  peace  by 
international  arbitration,  the  arguments  for  which 


are  based  throughout  on  principles  and  abstractions 
and  beyond  these— nothing.  The  Belgian  ijentlp' 
man  who  writes  on  "  The  True  Interests  of  Bel 
gium  "  takes  as  premises  (1)  that  Europe  wants  a 
lasting  peace,  (2)  that  in  no  case  will  a  peace  be 
signed  which  does  not  restore  the  absolute  indenen 
dence  of  Belgium,  (3)  that  this  independence  and 
permanent  peace  are  to  be  guaranteed,  and  proceeds 
to  argue  that  if  Germany  viakes  -proposali  wholly 
fulfilling  these  requirevients  (his  italics)  a  neim. 
tiated  peace  ensuring  the  evacuation  of  BelgM 
territory  without  further  devastation  is  more  to  her 
advantage  than  a  peace  enforced  by  blood  and  fire 
This  would  hardly  be  disputed,  but  he  does  not 
sugg-est  how  otherwise  this  consummation  is  to  be 
attained  supposing  Germany  does  not  make  pro- 
posals wholly  fulfilling  the  given  requirements. 

It  id  easy  to  agree — in  company  with  another 
writer  in  the  same  journal — that ."  there  is  nothing 
inherently  disgraceful  or  humiliating  in  obtaining 
these  things  (a  lasting  peace  and  the  removal  of 
Germany  from  conquered  territory)  by  negotiation 
aud  not  by  fighting,"  and  that  "  it  is  just  as  honour- 
able and  less  disastrous."  The  only  doubt  is  as  to 
whether  it  is  possible.  Apparently  the  writer,  like 
the  whole  peace  party,  is  incapable  of  realising  that 
conventions  and  treaties  are  only  a  superstructure 
based  upon  an  apprehension  of  the  relative  powers 
represented  by  conflicting  ambitions  and  wills;  the 
apprehension  itself  being  arrived  at  only  after  an 
actual  trial  of  military  strengths  has  rendered  it 
unmistakable. 

*  *  *  :^ 

It  seems  as  if  minds  under  the  fascination  of  these 
symmetry-suggesting  propositions  become  hermeti- 
cally sealed  to  dissenting  propositions.  Fire,  pesti- 
lence, famine  and  the  blunt  lessons  of  war  as  waged 
in  Belgium  reveal  nothing  and  teach  nothing  to 
them.  They  continue  to  live  in  the  hypothetical, 
and  the  foundation  of  their  universe  is  the  small 
word  "If."  "  If  "  only  the  Kaiser  suffers  a  heart- 
change;  "if"  only  Germany  will  evacuate  Bel- 
gium and  other  conquered  territory  and  compensate 
all  sufferers;  "if"  only  the  "inherent  justice  of 
things"  would  see  fit  to  triumph  over  the  selfishness 
and  waywardness  of  men — things  would  no  doubt 
be  quite  different,  even  as  the  Belgian  gentleman 
very  solemnly  states.  He  credits  the  "  principle  of 
justice  "  with  power  to  alter  the  course  of  human 
affairs  apart  from  the  desires  of  those  concerned  and 
apart  from  their  ability  to  carry  out  their  desires. 
'■  Yes,  certainly,"  he  says,  "  militarism — the  whole 
philosophy  of  conquest  and  Germany's  heading  the 
list — must  receive  a  salutary  lesson.  But  could 
there  be  a  more  salutary  and-  durable  lesson  for  Qeir 
many  than  the  triumph  of  the  inherent  justice  of 
things,  greater  than  justice  of  men,  because  emanat- 
ing from  God,  and  compelling  her  to  abandon  all 
the  territory  conquered  by  German  iron  and  by 
German  blood?"  He  would  no  doubt  be  ready  to 
allow  that  it  would  have  been  of  rather  more  use  if 
the  "  inherent  justice  of  things  "  had  begun  to  move 
earlier,  before,  and  not  after,  Belgium  had  been 
overrun  by  German  iron  and  German  blood,  and  that 
this  tardiness  will  prove  of  no  little  hindrance  in  its 
difficult  task  of  compelling  Germany  to  listen  to 
and  take  to  heart  the  salutary  lessons  it  would  wish 
to  see  triumph.  Unfortunately,  thus  far  Germany, 
at  any  rate,  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  much  heed 
either  to  "  inherent  justice  "  or  to  principles  of  any 
kind ;  nor  does  she  appear  to  be  much  in  the  mind 
for  receiving  any  salutary  lessons  other  than  those 
forced  upon  her  by  the  brutal  methods  of  war. 

H.  S.  W. 

[We  very  much  regret  that  owing  to  illness  Mi» 
Marsden  has  again  bwn  unable  to  furnish  her  usnal 
contribution. — Ed.] 


HUMAN   NATURE  AND 
UTOPIANISM  • 

By  H.  Stafford  Hatfield 

MY  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  advance 
certain  considerations  which  tend  to  show 
that  a  vast  amount  of  what  is  talked  and 
written  about  social  reform  has  no  serious  value. 
There  are  two  great  obstacles  to  that  steady  advance 
in  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  any  real  social 
progress.  The  first  is  the  clamour  for  immediate 
remedies,  and  the  consequent  multitude  of  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  quack  doctors  whose  existence 
and  activity  will  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  I 
hope,  on  the  subjoined  lines.  The  second  is  "  the 
pain  in  our  self-esteem  "  produced  by  that  honest 
study  of  human  nature  which  shirks  nothing.  Yet 
it  is  just  this  study  which,  so  far  from  leading  to 
cynicism  or  pessimism,  leads  to  that  readjustment — 
often  painful — of  valuations,  which  is  the  only 
alteration  in  human  nature  possible. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  social  reform  is  an 
increase  in  the  sum  of  social  happiness.  To  attain 
this  goal  it  will  not  suffice  to  confer  by  legislation 
or  otherwise  material  benefits,  or  remove  material 
hurts,  for  it  is  the  profoundest  truth  that  happiness 
comes  from  within  and  not  from  without  ourselves. 
That  may  mean  that  some  men  are  bom  to  be  happy 
and  some  to  be  unhappy,  in  which  case  no  social 
leform  can  be  of  use.  Or  it  may  mean  that  only 
religious  conversion,  or  something  analogous  to  it, 
can  bring  real  happiness,  in  which  case  also  the 
social  reformer  is  powerless,  for  he  cannot  seek  a 
new  religion  as  the  chemist  seeks  a  new  explosive. 
But  it  may  mean  that  the  feeling  of  happiness  is 
generated  within  the  individual  by  psychological 
processes  open  to  investigation.  The  latter  is  the 
assumption  upon  which  all  interest  in  social  reform 
is  based,  and  it  is  clear  therefore  that  we  must  first 
possess  a  very  thorough  science  of  human  nature  by 
fhich  to  test  the  value  of  any  social  proposition.  As 
we  obviously  do  not  possess  that  science,  or,  if  it 
eiists,  are  not  prepared  to  face  it,  and  acknowledge 
it  to  the  extent,  let  us  say,  of  teaching  it  to  children 
in  schools,  the  discussion  of  Utopias  and  Utopian 
schemes  is  profitless. 

The  Psychology  of  to-day,  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  am  using  the  word — namely,  the 
itndy  of  our  human  mentality  apart  from  both 
physiology  and  metaphysics — is  hardly  more  than 
tke  beginnings  of  a  science.  There  is  the  pure 
wpiricism  of  the  man  of  the  world,  complicated 
"itn  purpose  and  subjective  emotion;  and  there  is 
«»  the  analytic  and  synthetic  study  by  the 
imaginative  writer,  complicated  with  SBSthetics; 
sM,  finally,  psychology  usually  so-called,  which 
['iges  from  brain  anatomy  and  reaction-times  to 
iransoendentalism.  Thus,  while  the  study  of  matter 
*".  the  three  corresponding  lines  of  attack, 
juneralogy  and  geology,  chemistry,  and  physics, 
y  made  enormous  strides,  the  study  of  human 
pare  has  hardly  yet  begun  to  shake  itself  free 
'">m  its  encumbrances. 

*         *         *         * 
^^ot  merely  into  the  effect  of  a  social  change,  but 
^^  into  the  working  of  the  machinery  designed    to 
lar"^  '*  ^*'"*'  A'^^  *^*  psychological  factor  enter 

I  OB.         There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  every- 
mtni**''  <^l?i«i  to  have    a    knowledge  of   human 

I  Pol^'    ^*  is  indeed  essential  to  success  as  lawyer, 
C?!^"'   '^"™">*^  adventurer,   priest,    and   in    a 

L(T"°  other  professions.     But  this  knowledge  is 
*  nature  of  a  technology  rather  than  a  science — 

^,4jj~*  •rticle  is  Uw  aulMtanoe  of  a  papvr  rmd  reoantly  at  a 
»*2al.,       ^"^  "^  Science  Union  (of  which  tha  writer 
I    ™"«t)  at  the  Intamment  Camp  at  BuUeban.— So.] 
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that  18,  it  IS  limited  by  being  made  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  the  individual  possessing  it.  All  his 
knowledge  outside  of  this  may  be  hopelessly  dis- 
torted and  mutilated  by  the  intervention  of  his 
emotional  nature.  Shaw  has  spoken  of  "that  pain 
in  the  self-esteem  which  causes  the  critics  to  raise 
the  cry  of  Ibsenism  " ;  and  just  as  it  was  long 
before  civilised  humanity  could  bring  itself  to  per- 
mit the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  it  is  only  of 
recent  years  that  men  have  faced  the  results  of  an 
investigation  into  their  anatomy  and  physical  origin. 
We  are  still  extremely  reluctant  to  be  shown  the 
inside  of  our  souls. 

This  reluctance  has  perhaps  an  evolutional  basis. 
We  live  in  conflict.     We  each  desire  to  impose  upon 
others  such  rules  of  conduct  as  best  suit  ourselves, 
and  the  refusal   of  others  to   follow   the   rules  we 
desire  raises  a  strong  emotion  in  us  :  moral  indigna- 
tion.    A  psychiatist  once  said  to  me,  "One  of  the 
effects  of  my  profession  is  to  remove  the  capacity 
for  moral  indignation."     He  had  come  to  under- 
stand, not  everything  perhaps,  but  a  great  deal,  and 
to  pardon  everything.     We  are  improving.     We  no 
longer  treat  the  sexual  aberrations  of  children  with 
the  birch-rod  and  the  Bible,  but  most  of  us  have 
still  so  little  faith  in  ourselves  and  the  universe  that 
we  fear  more  or  less  consciously  we  should  lose  all 
inward  assurance  were  we  to  understand  ourselves 
and  others  completely,  and  it  is  upon  this  inward 
assurance  that  our  courage  and  tenacity  in  opposing 
others  who   act  otherwise  than  as  we   would   Jiave 
them  act  is  founded.     This  universal  conflict  must 
have  its  evolutional  value.    Nations,  as  individuals, 
require  to  maintain  their  combative  spirit  by  distor- 
tion of  their  enemies'  psyche.     In  the  present  war 
the   generation   of    moral    indignation    against   the 
enen^y  is  a  process  which  can  be  followed  in  all  its 
detail,     from    the    collection,    distortion,    and   one- 
sided statement  of  facts  as  part  of  their  business  by 
journalists,  to  the  horror  at  the  utter  moral  black- 
ness  of   the  enemy  produced  in  simple  newspaper 
readers.     But,  of  course,  no  serious  understanding 
of  the  war  can  be  reached  by  the  method  of  moralis- 
ing and  recriminating.    All  talk  on  national  matters 
from  the  standpoint  of  pure    morality    is    utterly 
profitless  and  leads  nowhere.     Precisely  the  same  is 
true  of  human  nature  in  individuals.     All  ethical, 
moral,  and  legal  terms  belong  to  the  technology  of 
conflict,  and  are  merely  misleading  when  introduced 
into  analysis  and  research.    For  the  social  reformer, 
therefore,  there  are  but  two  practical  courses  :  either 
he  must  give  up  trying  to  better  humanity  or    he 
must  face  fairly  the  task  of  finding  out  what  he  and 
others  are  really  like.     It  is  easier,  of  course,  to  run 
after  panaceas;  and  easy,  too,  to  find  lault  witF  tbe 
tentative  groping  of  imaginative  writers  and  psycho- 
logists.    Emotion  is  in  itself  a  pleasure,   and   one 
way  of  ensuring  a  supply  of  it  is  to  cultivate   our 
sentimentality    and    moral    indignation    until   they 
react  at  every  contact  with     social    and    political 
matters.     We  may  even  take  credit  to  ourselves  for 
doing  so,  for  one  of  our  little  peculiaritiee  is  to  feel 
proud    of  our   emotional    responsiveness.     But,    as 
I  have   said,  such   sentimentality   is  a  bar  to   all 
advance.     The  emotion  the  would-be  reformer  needs 
to    cultivate    is    the    sovereign    joy    of    impartial 
investigation. 

There  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  double  psychological 
uncertainty  about  any  scheme  of  social  reform  we 
may  choose  to  propound.  Will  it  be  carried  out 
as  we  intend  P  Or  will  psychological  factors  which 
we  have  overlooked  completely  alter  the  practical 
working  effect  of  our  legislation?  Every  single 
change  of  any  magnitude  has  shown  that  the  latter 
is  the  rule :  for  example,  manhood  suffrage :  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and  all  experiments  in 
Commnnism.     But  as  a  rule  the  immediate  aim  of 
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politics  is  the  establishment  of  a  certain  machinery, 
and  it  is  usual  to  go  on  with  measure  after  measure 
until  the  machine  is  working,  just  as  the  Americans 
have  cut  the  Panama  Canal  in  spite  of  unforeseen 
geological  troubles.  The  relations  of  recent  years 
between  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Local 
Authorities  illustrate  this  point.  The  machinery 
which  social  reformers  wish  to  set  up  is  an  active 
local  government,  which  shall  watch  over  the  des- 
tinies of  man  from  the  moment  of  his  conception 
to  the  final  dissolution  of  his  body.  It  is  first 
attempted  to  set  up  this  machinery  on  the  demo- 
cratic basis  :  the  people  in  each  district  are  to  decide 
for  themselves  and  their  peculiar  needs  the  details 
of  their  State-providence.  But  owing  to  causes  of 
a  psychological  nature  our  democratic  bodies  refuse 
to  do  their  duty — that  is  to  say,  to  do  what  we 
want  them  to  do  :  set  up  the  machinery  of  our  ideal. 
Presuming  we  succeed  in  forcing  them,  we  are  still 
confronted  with  the  second  psychological  uncer- 
tainty— will  the  perfect  machinery  produce  an  in- 
crease in  mass  happiness? 

*         *         *         * 

I  propose  to  consider  a  certain  chapter  in  psycho- 
logy and  its  bearing  on  the  Social  Problem. 
William  James  commences  his  chapter  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  with  the  following  words : 

Tile  empirical  self  of  each  of  lu  is  all  that  he  is  tempted  to  call 
hy  the  name  of  ME.  But  it  ie  clear  that  between  what  a  man 
calls  ME  and  what  he  simply  calls  MINE  the  line  is  difficult  to 
draw.  We  feel  and  act  about  certain  things  that  are  OURS, 
very  much  as  we  feel  and  act  about  ourselves.  Our  fame,  our 
children,  the  work  of  our  bands,  may  be  as  dear  to  us  as  our 
bodies  are,  and  arouse  the  same  acts  of  reprisal  if  attacked. 
And  our  bodies  themselves,  are  they  simply  OUKS,  or  are  they 
US  ?  Certain  men  have  been  ready  to  dieown  their  very  bodies 
and  to  regard  them  as  mere  vestures,  or  even  as  prisons  of 
clay  from  which  they  should  some  day  be  ready  to  escape. 

We  see,  then,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  fluctuating  material, 
the  same  object  being  sometimes  treated  as  a  part  of  me,  at 
other  times  as  simply  mine,  and  then  again  as  if  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  at  all. 

In  its  widest  possible  sense,  however,  a  man's  self  is  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  he  CAN  call  his,  not  only  hi*  body  and  his 
psychic  powers,  but  his  clothes  and  his  house,  his  wife  and 
children,  his  ancestors  and  friends,  his  reputation  and  works, 
his  lands  and  horses,  and  yacht  and  bank  account.  All  these 
things  give  him  the  same  emotions.  If  they  wax  and  prosper 
he  feels  triumphant,  if  they  dwindle  and  die  away  he  feels 
cast  down — ^not  necessarily  in  the  same  degree  for  each  thing, 
bat  in  much  the  same  way  for  all. 

Later  on  he  makes  the  very  significant  state- 
ment: 

There  is  a  certain  average  tone  of  self-feeling  which  each 
carries  about  with  him,  and  which  is  independent  of  the 
objective  reasons  we  may  have  for  satisfaction  or  discontent. 

Now  I  think  that  the  latter  statement  deserves 
close  attention.  It  seems  to  me  a  characteristic  of 
the  development  of  human  mentality  that  the  main- 
tenance unimpaired  of  this  tone  or  temperature  of 
self-feeling,  the  feeling  of  one's  own  personal  value 
as  a  human  unit,  becomes  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  individual.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
development  of  warm-bloodedness  in  the  higher 
animals.  A  warm-blooded  animal  is  compelled, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  maintain  a  continued 
activity,  which  may  be  regarded  as  directed  towards 
maintaining  the  temperature  of  its  blood.  Whatever 
the  evolutional  origin  of  warm-bloodeduess  may 
have  been,  once  it  came  into  existence,  the  continued 
activity  it  conditioned  in  its  possessors  almost 
KV*'*'*****i  their  rapid  evolutional  advance. 
Civilised  man  has  a  dual  temperature,  bodily  and 
spiritual,  to  maintain,  and  we  can  regard  almost 
the  whole  of  an  individual's  activity  from  this 
standpoint.  The  reproductive  function  tends  more 
and  more  to  be  divested  of  its  separate  primitive  and 
distinctive  character,  and  to  be  assimilated  to  the 
other  activities  Concerned  with  the  maintenance  of 
self-feeling.     And    if    the    development   of    warm- 


bloodedness  has  conditioned  in  almost  all  manunak 
activity  of  body,  which  passed  over  in  man  to  aa 
activity  of  mind,  this  development  of  self-feelW 
has  conditioned  in  him  a  mental  activity  far  beyond 
the  immediate  demands  of  the  strugpfle  for  existence 
It  seems  to  me  that  just  aa  the  primary  neceMitie& 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bodily  temperatui^— 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  fuel — must  be  main- 
tained unimpaired  in  any  successful  social  change 
so  must  the  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  the  selfl 
feeling. 


The  work  of  Freud,  the  Viennese  psychiatist,  ha* 
shed  a  flood  of  new  light  on  this  question.  James 
is  stUl  without  any  scheme  which  will  co-ordinate 
the  complexity  of  the  inner  phenomena  of  self.  Our 
consciousness  is  obviously  altogether  incapable  o! 
grasping  at  one  time  all  factors  of  self  such  as  those 
enumerated  in  the  quotation  from  James  which  I 
have  given  above.  Just  as  no  one  eats  more 
food,  wears  more  clothing,  or  otherwise  tends  to  do 
more  than  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  temperatm« 
of  his  body,  so  with  the  self -feeling ;  there,  too,  a 
thermostat  must  be  at  work,  warning  of  a  fall,  or 
giving  sigTi  of  sufficiency.  That  thermostat  is  not 
our  conscious  self.  To  a  very  different  degree  in 
different  persons,  that  conscious  self  DOES  busy 
itself  with  our  own  merits  and  demerits;  it  values 
our  work,  our  possessions,  our  reputation,  our  status, 
the  increase  in  the  happiness  of  others  our  acts 
bring  about ;  and  concerns  itself  too  with  the  other 
side  of  the  balance  sheet — our  idleness,  our  failures, 
our  losses,  our  insignificance,  the  contempt  or  in- 
difference of  the  world  towards  us,  the  evil  effects 
upon  others  of  our  actions.  But  it  can  never  arrive 
at  any  result,  and  only  in  abnormal  persons  is  it 
very  much  concerned  with  trying  to  do  so.  Such 
persons  are  morbidly  vain,  sensitive,  timorous,  or  | 
conscientious. 

For  we  have  oao  conscious  means  of  finally  evalua- 
ting the  items :  they  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
weights  against  which  we  would  weigh  them,  and 
the  balance  which  we  would  use  for  the  purpose, 
are  in  continued  flux  and  movement  while  con- 
sciously present  to  us. 

But  the  investigations  of  Freud  have  disclosed 
the  fact  that  there  goes  on  in  each  of  us  beneath  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  a  surprising  amount  of 
activity  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  sort.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  article  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
go  beyond  Freud's  strict  economy  of  theory  and 
state  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  following 
w&j  :  more  picturesque,  I  fear,  than  scientific.  We 
seem  to  possess  a  very  active  unconscious  peTSQiial>t?< 
a  kind  of  stores-manager  whose  existence  is  hardly 
suspected  by  the  director,  our  conscious  personality; 
and,  like  many  stores-managers,  often  a  vei?' 
obstinate,  narrow-minded,  and  unscrupulous 
person. 

Freud     has    demonstrated    experimentally    how 
utterly  unscrupuloiis  the  unconscious  self  is  in  deal- 
ing with  memories.     Obliged,  so  to  speak,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  present  the  vouchers  of  actual  memories 
in  confirmation  of  its  accounts  if  called  upon  to  do 
so,  it  industriously  repaints  and  touches  them  up,  I 
or  in  the  last  resort,  loses  them,  and  denies  to  our 
consciousness  their  very  existence.     It  is  a  common- 1 
place  that   pleasant   memories   remain,  while  un- 
pleasant ones  and  those  wounding  to  our  self-esteenj 
tend  to  lose  their  sting.     Freud  has  shown  how  au 
unusual  but  apparently  accidental  lapses  of  memo^ 
in  normal  persons  may  be  traced  to  association  wi    I 
some  unpleasant  memory  which  is  being  ®°*''^ 
cally  repressed.     If  we  find  a  certain  line  of  a  po  ,  I 
difficult  to  remember,  a  careful  "  psycho-analys". 
as  Freud  calls  it,  will   elicit  an  aBSOCiabon  ^n ,  I 
something    we    do    not   like   to    be    "«"" °.    jj^i 
If  we  forget  a  man's  name,  ten  to  one  he  is  o    i 


jjgteful  to  us,  or  he  or  his  name  has  distasteful 
associations. 

We  are  most  of  us  inclined  to  think  of  our  memory 
as  a  sort  of  cinema  film,  successive  portions  of  which 
are  driven  into  our  consciousness  at  a  uniform  rate, 
there  to  receive  the  impress  of  our  momentary  ex- 
perience; afterwards  to  be  passed  on  and  stored  in 
a  more  or  less  orderly  manner  for  future  reference. 
ffe  imagine  these  pictures  to  have  a  sort  of  uniform 
tendency  to  fade  with  time ;  also,  to  get  lost  away 
and  difficult  to  get  at  in  some  dark  corner  of  the 
store-house.  We  may  have  dimly  imagined  some 
useful  menial  at  work  there  classifying  them.  But 
much  more  than  that  is  going  on  within  each  of  us 
without  our  knowledge. 

In  short,  it  is  our  unconscious  personality  which 
evaluates  our  self.  We  get  from  it  a  regular 
balance-sheet,  which  we  have  no  time  to  read.  We 
glance  at  the  balance  in  our  favour,  find  it  good, 
and  go  on.  Or  we  find  it  low,  and  feel  depressed. 
Or  we  find  it  vanishing,  and  become  extremely 
upset,  and  look  about  for  a  way  to  put  it  right. 
Very  often  the  unconscious  self  formulates  a  demand 
tor  action  to  redress  the  balance  in  a  specific 
form.  If  we  cannot  comply  with  this,  or  redress 
the  balance  in  some  way,  we  commit  suicide  or  go 
mad. 

I  think  I  shall  not  go  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  degree  of  assurance  of  the  maintenance  of  this 
balance,  the  sense  of  the  self-solvency,  is  one  of  the 
great  factors  in  happiness.  Certainly  retrospec- 
tively, it  is  almost  the  sole  factor.  Hence  the 
golden  colours  which  a  youth  filled  with  energetic 
activity  takes  in  the  retrospect  of  the  man  whose 
(nergies  have  declined.  The  social  reformer  who 
thinks  to  bring  happiness  by  means  of  hygiene, 
three  acres,  and  a  cow  leaves  out  of  account,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  possessive  valuations  are 
relative.  The  whole  question  of  the  sense  of  happi- 
ness, well-being,  joy,  satisfaction,  or  whatever  we 
tall  it,  has  hitherto  been  the  prey  of  the  mystical 
and  metaphysical  quacks.  None  of  the  data  for  its 
solution  have  been  established. 


Allowing  then  such  to  be  the  psychic  constitution 
«f  every  member  of  a  civilised  race,  it  concerns  us 
to  inquire  what  scale  of  valuations  the  unconscious 
personality  employs.  Anyone  may  verify  from  his 
own  experience  the  fact  that  the  unconscious  valua- 
tions are  very  different  from  the  conscious  ones  in 
the  same  individual.  We  are  proud  or  ashamed  of 
a  thing,  as  we  say,  in  spite  of  ourselves  or  of  our 
'better  judgment."  Not  infrequently,  by  the 
'V.  the  better  judgment  proves  the  worse :  the 
iiconscious  wiser  than  the  conscious  self — instinct 
'•iser  than  reason.  The  unconscious  self  is  continu- 
™y  seeking  to  shield  its  valuations  from  conscious 
tnticism  by  supplying  plausible  reasons.  Thus  a 
"isn  may  occupy  an  honorary  position,  and  really 
ywue  the  status  and  title  extraordinarily.  He  may 
wwever  consciously  be  persuaded  that  he  sets  no 
«"«  on  status  and  title,  and  that  all  his  activity 
oevoted  to  retaining  the  position  is  on  account  of 
we  good  the  position  enables  him  to  do  for  others — 
'jjfl  this  in  men  of  obviously  selfish  nature,  that  is, 
Uiose  in  whom  the  unconscious  valuation  of  good 
wne  to  others  is  comparatively  low. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  revolt  against 
"%  and  outside  opinion,  and  subtlest  of  all,  the 
Wolt  against  our  own  opinion.  Again  and  again 
*"  find  in  our  own  experience  and  that  of  others 
,^'  *here  we  have  believed  one  thing  to  be  our 
^•V.  or  the  best  for  us,  or  the  most  expedient, 

u  have  nevertheless  acted  otherwise :  and,  as  the 

*"*  proved,  chosen  the  better  course  in  spite,  as 

"*?>  of  ourselves.     Here  we  tonoh  the  seeming 


paradox  of  self-control  and  sel f -development :  on 
the  one  hand,  the  gaining  of  command  over  "  our- 
selves," training  ourselves  to  carry  out  the  course 
of  action  our  considered  judgment  calls  for;  in  the 
extreme  case,  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  obedience 
to  certain  "  principles  "  accepted  by  an  anticipa- 
ting and  conscious  choice  for  the  suppression  of 
inclinations  judged  idle,  vicious,  or  wasteful;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  according  of  free  play  to  the 
spontaneous  impulses  of  our  nature  and  generated 
in  our  unconsciousness;  the  rejection  of  nothing 
"on  principle,"  but  instead  the  free  acceptance  of 
all  experiences,  emotions,  and  opportunities. 
*         *         *         * 

Examining  our  psychic  constitution,  on  the 
credit-side  of  our  balance-sheet  of  self-feeling,  we 
find  the  most  impressive  item  to  be  any  natural 
gift  or  competence  whose  exercise  has  recognisable 
value  in  the  world,  and  as  complement  to  such  gift 
an  abundant  vital  energy  to  ensure  it  full  exercise ; 
with,  on  the  debit-side,  deficiency  of  energy,  which 
results  in  waste  of  time,  failure  to  apply  onself,  and 
so  on.  A  man  with  a  special  gift,  and  abundant 
nervous  energy  at  his  command,  will  have  thereby 
so  large  an  item  to  his  credit  that  he  may  be 
careless  in  the  extreme  of  other  items.  Shaw 
pictures  such  a  case  in  his  play  "  The  Doctor's 
Dilemma  " : 

In  the  play  to  which  I  am  at  present  preluding  I  have  repre- 
sented an  artist  who  is  so  entirely  satisfied  with  his  artistic 
conscience,  even  to  the  point  of  dying  like  a  saint  with  its 
support,  that  he  is  utterly  selfish  and  unscrupulous  in  every 
other  relation  without  feeling  at  the  smallest  disadvantage. 
The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  women  who  have  a  genius 
for  personal  attractiveness;  they  expend  more  thought,  labour 
skill,  inventiveness,  taste,  and  endurance  in  making  themselves 
lovely  than  would  suffice  to  keep  a  dozen  ugly  women  honest; 
and  this  enables  them  to  maintain  a  high  opinion  of  themselves, 
and  an  angry  contempt  for  unattractive  and  personally  care-' 
leas  women,  whilst  they  lie  and  cheat  and  slander  and  sell 
themselves  without  a  blush. 


But  most  people  have  neither  special  gifts  nor 
abundant  nervous  energy.  And  though  in  some 
persons,  especially  those  of  low  intelligence,  the 
mere  expenditure  of  energy  to  an  unusual  degree 
seems  to  suffice  them  (as  witness  those  whose  whole 
life  is  spent  in  some  sport  or  game)  most  people 
rely  on  other  sources  of  self-feeling,  which  may  be 
classified  under  ownership,  reputation  and  status, 
membership  and  altruistic  activities.  Under 
ownership  falls  wife,  children,  material  posses- 
sions; under  reputation,  general  respectability,  as 
well  as  business  or  professional  repute ;  under  mem- 
bership that  of  a  family,  a  country,  a  social  set, 
clubs  and  like  associations,  and  religious  sects.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  the  man  of  special  gifts 
(real  or  imagined)  and  great  initial  energy  draws 
upon  these  various  things  as  the  credit-side  of  his 
account  diminishes  with  the  exhaustion  of  his  gift 
(or,  it  may  be,  the  discovery  of  its  insignificance) 
and  the  decline  of  his  energies.  But  the  point  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  student  of  Social  Reform 
is  that  every  institution  of  society  has  its  two-fold 
aspect :  first  as  an  instrument  to  an  end,  and  second, 
as  a  source  of  self- feeling ;  and  it  is  in  this  latter 
aspect  that  it  is  loved  and  nourished.  The  vast 
majority  of  men  are  too  ignorant,  lazy,  and  indif- 
ferent to  support  any  institution  for  reason  of  its 
purpose  alone.  But  an  institution  may  have  served 
its  purpose,  and  have  become  demonstrably  ineffi- 
cient and  even  injurious  and  demoralising  as 
regards  it,  and  will  nevertheless  find  large  numbers 
eager  to  support  it.  It  is  thus,  and  not  by  any 
mystic  power  of  tradition,  that  monarchies  and 
aristocracies,  churches  and  freemasonries  are  so 
long-lived.  No  integral  part  of  human  society  is 
a  dead  thing,  merely  a  relic  of  the  past.  And 
every  living  thing  continues  to  exist  by  a  dynamio 
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process,  which  is  kept  in  movement  and  directed  by 
Life.  The  moment  Life  ceases  to  maintain  its 
manifestation  in  matter,  that  manifestation  decays 
and  disappears  with  celerity.  The  reformer  who 
approaches  Society  with  the  idea  of  excising  what 
he  superficially  imagines  to  be  its  dead,  useless,  or 
dangerous  features,  is  usually  wholly  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  the  factors  which  entail  his  failure. 
For  to  suggest  the  forcible  abolition  of  any  institu- 
tion is  on  a  par  with  a  suggestion  to  confiscate 
Savings  Bank  deposits.  It  threatens  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  people  with  a  depreciation  of  their 
self-assets.  For,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the  uncon- 
scious self  which  evaluates.  You  may  prove  by 
most  excellent  and  convincing  arguments  that  there 
is  no  value  at  all  in  attendance  at  church :  even 
that  the  church  is  an  injurious  institution ;  and  you 
may  gain  a  man's  assent  to  the  cogency  of  your 
argument.  But  you  need  not  in  the  least  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  same  man  at  church  now  and 
then;  defending  it  politically  against  spoliation, 
paying  respect  to  the  Cloth.  The  director  may  talk 
and  think  as  he  pleases,  but  his  stores-manager 
knows  that  he  wants  that  bit  of  what  the  director 
is  pleased  to  call  "  old  rubbish  "  and  sees  that  it  is 
not  thrown  away.  The  very  attack  on  an  institu- 
tion means,  too,  the  creation  of  a  new  sense  of  self- 
feeling  for  those  who  defend  it,  however  little  real 
enterprise  and  energy  the  defence  may  involve. 
The  working-man  may  join  a  Conservative  Club  and 
vote  Conservative,  although  he  is  propertyless,  fully 
aware  (as  he  supposes)  of  the  empty  pomp  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  hard  selfishness  of  the  opulent 
classes,  and  be  no  believer  in  the  Established 
Church.  His  more  gifted  and  energetic  colleague 
may  be  able  to  afford  to  be  Radical,  though  even 
he  will  very  probably  belong  to  a  chapel  and  send 
his  wife  and  children  there.  And  this  brings  us 
to  a  consideration  of  that  item  of  self-feeling  called 
"  altruistic."  In  contradistinction  to  the  special 
gift,  it  would  seem  to  be  within  everyone's  reach 
to  act  altruistically.  Yet  even  so,  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted  that  genuinely  altruistic  action  is 
extremely  rare.  Nearly  all  action  which  appears  at 
the  first  blush  to  be  altruistic  can  be  referred  on 
analysis  to  other  heads,  such  as  special  gift,  repu- 
tation, and  membership.  Then  we  have  a  group  of 
acts  of  the  "  conscience-money  "  type,  which  form 
the  most  obvious  confirmation  possible  of  the  theory 
I  am  advancing.  The  conscious  self  of  almost 
everyone  values  altruistic  action  very  highly,  and 
hence,  in  the  case  of  acts  which  mean  a  large  debit, 
every  endeavour  is  made  by  the  conscious  self  to 
—find  a  little  altruism  to  balaucd.  The  unconscious 
self  is  thus  compelled  to  busy  itself  very  indus- 
triously with  the  memories,  and  is  very  soon  able 
to  present,  if  required,  some  delightfully  retouched 
photographs.  There  is  however  in  almost  all  per- 
sons a  distinct  debit  value  attached  to  neglect  of, 
or  injury  to,  others,  and  in  proportion  as  this 
increases,  a  person  becomes  unselfish.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  a  vast  proportion  of  acts  involv- 
ing injury  to  others  bring  with  them  an  addition 
under  other  headings  to  the  credit  side.  As  mem- 
bers of  a  nation  we  agree  to  carry  on  a  great  war 
involving  incalculable  injury  to  human  life.  There 
is  a  certain  debit,  too,  attaching  to  neglect  of  duty 
imposed  by  the  State,  and  the  good  working  of 
free  institutions  depends  entirely  on  the  unconscious 
valuation  of  this  debit  in  the  minds  of  the  majority. 
Note,  please,  the  word  unconscious.  Consciously, 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  I  have  just  stated. 
But  unless  the  balance  of  self-feeling  is  actually 
jeopardised  by  neglect,  unless,  that  is,  our  store- 
keeper planks  down  neglect  of  duty  as  a  serious 
debit,  and  fulfilment  as  a  good  credit,  we  shall  find 
every  possible  excuse  to  hand  for  neglect.  For  our 
store-keeper  may   suggest  other   activities  o£  more 


use  for  his  point  of  view,  or  permit  us  to  recupenie 
our  energies  over  a  cigar  and  a  whisky  when  «• 
ought  to  be  at  the  poll.  The  question  of  actual 
public  service  in  parliament  or  council  is  comnli 
cated  with  the  membership  value.  ^^" 

Certain  rare  souls  resemble  in  the  constitetion 
of  their  ego  the  first  class  I  mentioned,  those' vith 
special  gifts,  in  that  their  whole  self-feeling  depends 
upon  the  continual  exercise  of  that  gift  we  all  possesa 
but  use  so  rarely,  doing  good  to  others. 
*         *         ♦         * 

There  is,  finally,  a  broad  classification  of  valua- 
tion to  bear  in  mind,  into  static  and  dynamic; 
possession,  and  activity  with  the  faith  upon  which 
it  is  based.  We  cannot  imagine  the  balance  of  self 
made  up  once  and  for  all  and  remaining  without 
additions  to  either  side  of  the  account,  thougb 
some  semi-vegetable  existences  come  surprisinriy 
near  to  this  state  of  affairs.  For  almost  all,  the 
credit-side  is  partly  at  least  of  a  nature  requiring 
to  be  maintained  :  the  debit  has  continual  additions 
made  to  it.  The  static  sources  of  self  do  some  of 
them  bear  interest.  Actual  money  possessions  do. 
The  faithful  wife  and  obedient  children  minister 
continually  to  the  self-esteem  of  the  head  of  the 
family.  But  we  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  essen- 
tially on  a  line  of  evolution  to  greater  activity,  and 
corresponding  to  this  is  inborn  in  us  a  preference 
for  the  dynamic  values.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  trace  in  recent  history  a  rapid  shifting  of 
valuations  in  favour  of  the  dynamic.  Modem 
civilised  man  no  longer  sees  the  haven  of  perfect 
content  in  possession.  He  values  a  large  income — 
apart  from  the  conveniences  and  pleasures  it  will 
purchase — as  an  assurance  of  his  own  valuation  of 
his  active  work,  and  is  less  concerned  to  save  it  with 
a  view  to  fortifying  his  self  by  possessions,  than 
to  spend  it,  if  not  on  enjoyment,  then  on  ways  tend- 
ing to  reduplicate  the  assurance  to  his  self-esteem, 
which  the  receipt  of  it  brought  him.  Not  improb- 
ably, indeed,  we  may  gain  here  some  light  on 
the  problem  of  happiness.  One  potent  cause  of 
unhappiness  is  boredom.  Now  boredom  may  cer- 
tainly co-exist  with  the  most  complete  sense  of  sell- 
credit  :  that  self-credit,  however,  being  made  up 
mainly  of  static  values,  when  the  unconscious  self 
makes  no  demands,  no  sugg«8tion8,  no  impulse  to 
action — surely  the  very  essence  of  boredom. 


FRENCH  POEMS. 


Il  pfese  sur  la  vie  un  poids  de  fer, 
II  n'y  a  plus  ni  jour,  ni  nuit  sur  terre; 
Deux  saisons  out  passe  et  c'est  I'hiver: 
Mais  qui  a  vu  tomber  la  feuille  k  terre  P 

Qui  ose  encor  penser  k  sa  douleur 

Ou  ecouter  le  sombre  bruit  des  heuresr 

Nous  avons  tous  un  seul  6norme  coeur 

Qui  bat  en  vain  aux  cris  de  ceux  qui  meurent. 

Les  jardins  sont  deserts ;  dans  les  maisons 
Sanglote  un  etre  ancien  quand  le  soir  tombe. 
Ces  vieux  qui  s'en  reviennent  si  las,  ont 
De^uis  I'aube  k  peine  claire,  creuse  des  tombes.. 

Le  canon  tonne  au  loin;  sur  I'horizon 
S'evadent  des  lueurs  dans  la  grisaille 
Et  silencieusement  nous  ecoutons 
Le  sourd  eloignement  de  la  bataille. 

FUITZ  E.  VANDBBFtl- 

December  1914. 


THE   BETROTHED. 

By  Aleksbi  Bemizov. 

(Translated  from  the  Russian  by  John  Coumos.) 

THREE  years  a  lad  played  with  a  lass,  three 
autumns.  Countless  were  the  words  spoken  in 
whispers.    That  was  how  Maria  loved  Ivan  ! 

Who,  among  us,  nowadays,  loves  like  that  ? 

The  time  came  to  put  blossoms  in  the  hair.  And 
Maria  was  given  to  another,  she  was  not  given  to 
Ivan. 

Quickly  the  parents  made  the  match  between 
them.  A  nice,  well-to-do  son-in-law  was  found;  the 
old  folk  were  pleased  with  themselves. 

And  there  was  no  more  honey  in  life  for  her; 
(lark  grew  the  face  of  Maria,  even  darker  than  an 
autumnal  night.  Only  her  eyes  flickered,  flickered 
like  two  candles. 

Her  soul  was  weary,  a  frosty  cold  congealed  her 
lieart.  Desolate,  she  sang  in  the  evening  her 
dolorous  songs.  Death  itself  would  have  been  wel- 
oomer.  Yet  bravely  she  resigned  herself,  and 
bravely  endured. 

Three  years  Maria  lived  with  the  ungracious  one, 
three  autumns.  And  one  day  she  fell  ill.  She  did 
not  pine  a  long  time,  but  died  during  the  feast  of 
Kuzma  and  Demian. 

And  then  they  buried  Maria. 

0  ho!  the  winter  had  come,  with  its  frosts;  white 
snow  covered  the  grave !  And  Maria  lay  under  the 
white  snow;  no  longer  flickered  those  eyes,  the  eye- 
lids were  sealed  over  them. 

One  night  Maria  rose  from  her  grave ;  she  went  to 
her  husband. 

A  sign  of  the  cross  made  he,  Feodor  her  husband, 
the  ungracious  one. 

"What  does  she  want,  the  accursed  one?"  and 
he  would  not  let  his  wife  in. 

Maria  then  went  to  her  father,  to  her  mother  she 
went. 

"^J^hom  are  you  gaping?  "  said  her  father. 
Where,    witch,    are     you     going?"    said    her 

mother. 

The  father  was  frightened,  the  mother  was 
frightened,  they  would  not  let  their  daughter  into 
the  house. 

Maria  went  to  her  godmother. 
Get  you  away,  soul  of  a  sinner,  where  you  will, 

!Ij*  'l°°  '"'"'™  ^'""  ^""  here,"  and  away  sent  the 
godmother  her  godchild. 
And  Maria  was  now  left  alone,  a  stranger  in  this 
Jfide  world;  no  other  roof  had  she  than  the  sky. 

r  will  go  to  him,  to  my  first  one,  my  earlier 

m     thought  Maria  suddenlv,  "  he  will  take  me 

in!  ' 

And  she  appeared  before  Ivan's  window. 

Near  the  window  she  could  see  Ivan  sitting;  he 
»M  painting  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

one  knocked  on  the  window. 

ihen  Ivan  wakened  his  servant.  It  was  night, 
and  together  they  went  out  with  hatcheta. 

fhe  servant,  when  he  saw  Maria,  was  frightened. 

0.    ?*  '""'^ing  round  once  he  ran  away. 

fhe  looked  at  Ivan. 
Take  me  in,  I  will  not  harm  you." 

mn  was  overjoyed;  he  approached  her,  and  he 
embraced  her. 

stop!  "  she  cried,  "don't  press  me  so  tightly, 
■»y  bones  have  lain  idle  for  some  time." 

And  she  herself  kept  looking  at  him,  she  could  not 

*'  ber  eyes  away;  she  caressed  him,  and  could  not 
h^\  enough.       That  was  how  Maria  loved 

"ho,  among  us,  nowadays,  loves  like  that? 
I     *"  took  Maria  into  his  house,  he  did  not  show 
'to  anyone;  he  gave  her  dresses,  also  food    and 


drink       And    thus    they    lived    until    Christmas 
together. 

On  Christmas  Day  they  went  to  church.  In  the 
church  all  began  to  look  at  Maria— her  father  and 
her  mother,  her  husband  Feodor  and  her  god- 
mother. 

When  the  service  ended  Maria  went  over  to  her 
mother. 

"  Yes,  I  am  your  own,"  said  Maria.  "You  will 
remember  that  one  night  I  came  to  you,  and  none 
of  you  would  let  me  in,  and  so  I  \fent  to  my  first 
one,  my  earlier  one,  and  be  took  me  in." 

And  they  all  acknowledged  Maria,  and  they  gave 
judgment:  they  gave  her  not  to  her  old  husband 
Feodor,  but  they  gave  her  to  Ivan. 

0  ho !  the  spring  had  come,  the  snows  had  thawed 
away,  the  green  grass  sprang  up,  and  upon  the  little 
Red  Hill  were  wedded  Ivan  and  Maria. 

Here  is  an  end  to  my  tale,  an  end  to  my  novel. 

PASSING  PARIS 

MR.  FRITZ  R.  VANDERPYL'S  name  has 
already  occurred  in  these  columns  in  con- 
nection with  that  model  little  essay  of  his, 
the  best  liand-book  extant  to  the  Louvre,  De  Giotto 
a  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  This  month  he  favours  us 
with  an  original  poem  pending  its  publication  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  trilogy  respectively  entitled 
Les  Saisons  Douloureuses  (Editions  de  I'Abbaye), 
Les  Saisons  d'un  Poete  (Eugene  Figuiere  et  Cie.), 
and  Les  Saisons  Demieres,  much  of  which  has  been 
read  in  different  periodicals :  Vers  et  Prose,  the 
Mercure  de  France,  Les  Bandeaux  d'Or,  and  the 
Revue  des  Nations. 

Having  started  out  in  life  a  Hollander,  Mr. 
Vanderpyl  started  out  in  literature  a  poet  of  the 
Dutch  language;  then,  when  he  began  to  think  in 
French  and  after  the  manner  of  a  Frenchman  (so 
many  of  us  are  born  in  the  wrong  places)  he  became 
a  French  poet,  "automatically"  as  Mile.  Char- 
asson  once  put  it  in  the  Revue  du  Temps  Present. 
M.  Duhamel  of  the  Mercure  called  him  by  the  most 
flattering  epithet,  namely,  a  poet,  pure  and  simple, 
characterised  by  peculiar  docility  to  all  impulse. 
A  German  critic  has  qualified  him  a  poet  of  capitals 
(Groszstadtdichter)  because  his  vision  of  Nature  is 
always  impregnated  with  the  culture  and  art  which 
are  human  and  modem  :  because  he  does  not  give  us 
abstract  Nature,  but  Nature  as  moulded  in  the  man's 
mind  and  soul.  A  certain  hesitation  in  the  choice 
of  words  (diagnosed  by  Mile.  Charasson)  might 
have  pleased  Verlaine,  and  there  is  the  freshness 
of  youth  in  the  spontaneity  and  candour  of  one 
who  has  written : 

Ah  !  je  voudraic  £tre  acrobate 
Pour  enfin  m 'entendre  applandir  : 

lines  which  induced  M.  de  Gonzague  Frick  to  say 
that  had  sincerity  not  existed  before  him  he  would 
have  invented  it. 

Hardly  a  poem  of  his  but  opens  suddenly  on  to 
some  unexpected,  whimsical  vision.  There  is  one 
in  the  third  verse  of  the  poem  here  reproduced : 
those  old  men  returning  so  tired  after  digging  graves 
from  the  scarce-light  dawn. 

"  Poems  of  Innocence  "  is  a  title  to  which  much 
of  his  work,  for  the  unconsciousness  of  its  inspira- 
tion, might  lay  claim. 

•  •  •  • 
M.  Henri  Barbusse,  whose  remarkable  book, 
L'Enfer,  is  dealt  with  in  this  issue,  has  received  the 
Croia  de  Gfuerre  for  distinguished  action  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Vanderpyl,  after  several  months'  leave,  has 
reassumed  his  uniform. 
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A  young  futurist 
catalogue     of     his 
extracts :    "  Plastic 
(study)  ";  "Soldier 
sion  of  light   forms 
liberty    and   forms)  ' 
"  Woman  +  Baby  + 
(pull  the  string  and 


(of  course  young)  sends  me  a 
exhibition.  Herewith  some 
synthesis  of  the  idea  '  war  ' 
=  Vase  "  ;  "Centrifugal  expan- 
";  "  Sea  =  Battle  (words  at 
' ;  "  Dancer  +  Light  =  Fan  "  ; 
Lamp  "  ;  "  Articulated  Dancer 
blow  into  the  mobile  planes)." 


The  French  are  more  partial  to  rewards,  other 
than  those  aSorded  by  mere  popularity,  for  artistic 
achievements  than  are  the  English.  There  are 
numbers  of  endowments  to  which  writers  may  aspire 
in  their  different  qualities.  The  late  Paul  Hervieu 
has  added  one  more  to  the  many  existing  by  a  legacy 
of  25,000  francs,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
granted  every  two  years  to  the  author  of  some 
dramatic  work  written  and  produced  without  com- 
mercial intent.  The  Goncourts  left  a  sum  which 
permits  the  distribution  by  a  committee  known  as 
the  Academie  Goncourt  of  an  annual  prize  of  5000 
francs  for  a  work  of  fiction,  and  to  the  one  to  whom 
it  falls  it  gives  an  excellent  start  not  only  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  value  but  for  the  publicity  and 
increase  in  sale  which  obviously  ens4e.  The  Gon- 
court award  for  1915,  preceding  that  for  1914,  which 
still  awaits  a  recipient,  has  accrued  to  M.  Rene 
Benjamin,  who  has  strung  a  clever  storybook 
together  from  his  own  experiences  as  a  soldier  in 
the  war :  Les  Soldata  de  la  Guerre :  Gaspard 
(Fayard ;  3fr.  50c.).  Whoever  is  tired  of  reading 
about  the  war  and  its  participants,  whoever  most 
abhors  fiction  will  be  conquered  by  the  life,  humour, 
pathos,  and  unpretentiousness  in  this  skilful  bit  of 
imaginative  realism.  Of  its  khid  there  is  nothing 
better.  But  it  defies  translation,  and  could  only  be 
appreciated  by  the  most  fluently  conversant  with 
the  popular  idiom.  A  few  pages  which  happen  to 
be  free  from  slang  and  colloquialisms  are  here  ren- 
dered as  they  give  a  unique  picture  of  the  martyr- 
dom undergone  during  the  last  eighteen  months  by 
the  youth  of  Europe.  As  nothing  that  I  can  write 
about  current  events  could  prove  as  interesting,  I 
curtail  these  notes  this  month  in  favour  of  one 
whose  narrative  is  so  vastly  more  thrilling. 

M.  C. 

SOLDIERS  OF  WAR. 

[Being  a  translated  extract  from  Owtpard,  by  Bene  Benjamin, 
winner  of  the  Prix  Goncourt  for  1915.] 

HEN,   while  continuing  to   contemplate  his 
feet  in  the  water,  moving  them  aboui  to  keep 


^ 


them  from  freezing,  he  added  again  and 
continually  :   "  God  Almighty  !  " 

Bullets.  Shells.  Explosions.  Crumbling. 
The  quarters  fell  drop  by  drop,  grain  by  grain  in 
the  desperate  sandglass  of  this  new,  stupefying,  hor- 
rifying life  wherein  men  with  vague  minds  and  sore 
bodies  waited  in  the  fog,  the  cold,  the  mud,  for 
Fate  to  show  herself  more  compassionate.  Con- 
fused images  of  home  passed  beneath  their  brows, 
but  their  flesh  was  frozen  and  numb  under  their 
stiffened  cloaks ;  dull,  awkward  thoughts  unfurled 
themselves  within  their  minds,  for  they  did  not 
realise  exactly  why  they  sufEered,  cursing,  swearing, 
freezing,  dying,  from  discipline,  from  habit,  like 
everybody.  .   .  . 

A  foggy  winter's  day  is  in  itself  something  so 
fatal  that  when  mght  falls  man  is  scarcely  stirred 
by  it.  Gaspard  put  his  wet  rug  over  his  head ;  and 
Mousse,  trembling  with  cold,  huddled  up  against 
him.  The  trench  is  as  restless  at  night  time  as 
during  the  day.  The  men  sleep,  snore  and  moan, 
but  they  shiver  and  seek  for  comfort  from  each  other. 
Seated  or  crouching,  bunched  up,  their  knees  tight, 
their  elbows  well  in  as  though  to  withhold  the  Tan- 


ishing  warmth,  they  crowd  up  against  their  neich 
hours  with  beseeching  shoulders  :  physical  brother 
hood,  moving  and  the  most  sincere. 

The  dawn,  when  it  returns  to  these  shiverinm  ig 
a  wan,  far  more  sinister  hour  than  all  the  shadows 
of  the  night.  To  die  then  is  no  surprise,  for  it 
seems  as  though  death's  very  shroud  had'  grawd 
your  eyes.  With  an  empty  stomach  and  chattering 
teeth  you  receive  the  command  to  keep  ready  for 
the  attack  and  to  fix  the  bayonet  in  the  barrel  of 
your  rifle.  The  little  click  of  weapons  sends  a 
shiver  down  your  back.  The  weapons  shine  mourn, 
fully  in  the  bleak  light.  And  if  your  name  is 
Mousse  you  remain  silent,  reflecting  that  a  leap  out 
of  the  trench  means,  no  doubt,  a  leap  into  the  other 
world.  But  if  your  name  is  Gaspard  you  simply 
wipe  the  hoar-frost  off  your  moustache  with  the  back 
of  your  hand  and  repeat  your  eternal  "  Qni 
Almighty!" 

It's  a  refrain. 

The  trench,  when  you  think  you  are  living  your 
last  moment,  is  hard  to  climb.  Then  comes  the  sur- 
prise at  being  no  longer  buried ;  you  seem  to  have 
grown ;  and,  clenching  hold  of  your  rifle,  you  marcli 
gravely,  your  eyes  searching  for  bullets.  They 
come  suddenly,  sweeping  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  some  men  fall  without  a  cry ;  but 
their  fall  face-forwards  is  interrupted  by  the  weapon 
which  slips  and  digs  itself  into  the  ground  with  the 
soldier  hanging  on  it,  stopped,  impaled  in  a  strange, 
frightful  posture — dead  and  almost  standing,  hiili- 
slaughtered,  horrible  to  see,  like  all  corpses  whiob 
do  not  seem  at  rest. 

Mousse,  as  soon  as  the  bullets  beg^n  to  whistle, 
said  again  to  Gaspard  : 

"  Eh,  you  won't  forget  my  letter?  " 

And  almost  at  once  shells  began  to  hurst  all 
around  them.  The  enemy  was  three  hundred  melTes 
away ;  they  saw  him  grow  out  of  the  earth  in  little 
lumps  of  men  which  joined  one  another  to  form  a 
moving  wall.  So  they  were  to  meet,  to  strike,  to 
walk  into  each  other.  In  spite  of  the  hullete  the 
French  closed  up. 

The  German  wall  became  denser  and  approached 
nearer.  A  few  holes  lit  it  up :  fallen  men.  The 
pointed  helmets  were  now  distinguishable.  No  one 
fired,  and  on  each  side  the  men  marched  on  with- 
out a  cry,  gravely.  But  when  the  two  troops  were 
within  fifty  metres  of  each  other  they  could  be  seen, 
as  though  someone  from  above  directed  them, 
inclined  the  one  towards  the  right,  the  other  towards 
the  left,  in  a  turning  movement  which  seemed  to 
huve  been  xigreed  upon^  or,  rather,  in  a  mutual  terror 
to  come  into  contact  without  having  seen  each  other. 
They  had  to  feel  and  look  at  each  other,  have  time  to 
hate;  they  were  like  dogs  scenting  and  circling 
about  one  another  before  jumping  at  each  others 
throats.  .  , 

But  on  this  tragic  calm  new  shells  fell  whicfi 
tore,  mutilated,  and  carried  off  pieces  of  the  field 
and  of  the  men.  .        . 

One  of  them  threw  Gaspard  and  Mousse  violenUy 
down.  ,    , 

When  the  thick,  stinking  cloud  of  its  smoke  Baa 
vanished,  Gaspard,  stupefied,  endeavoured  to  rise. 
He  fell  again,  saying: 

"  Oh  my  leg!  .  .  .  God  Almighty !  "  , 

His  right  leg  was  broken  beneath  the  knee  ano 
hung  limply,  the  trouser  being  torn  and  blooa- 
drenched;  and  he  stared  in  front  of  him,  duliw, 
while  his  companions  hurried  on,  head  foremo«' 
shoulder  high,  without  taking  notice. 

He  called  in  hollow  tones : 

"Mousse  .   .  .  where  are  youP" 

A  voice  answered  :  ,  j-l, 

"  He's  there,  on  the  ground,  hia  head  opened,  uw 
a  pie." 
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Gaspard  jumped : 

"What?    Is  he  done  for?" 

The  voice  answered,  grumblingly  : 

"More  than  likely." 

Gaspard  had  not  the  strength  to  say  any  more. 
He  was  losing  blood,  and  saw  it  flow  and  form  a 
black  spot  on  the  ground.  French  and  German 
were  murdering  each  other;  savage  cries  were  heard. 
A  new  shell  whistled  by,  fell,  burst ;  the  field 
opened,  then  rose,  and  an  enormous  wave  of  earth 
crumbled  over  Mousse's  body.  He  was  seen  no 
more.  The  German  guns  had  killed  him:  they 
buried  him.  The  shell  had  made  a  hideous  wound  : 
it  had  at  once  dug  his  grave,  laid  him  in  it,  and 
covered  him.  He  returned  to  Earth  without  the  aid 
of  human  hand.  The  war  had  struck  him  and  kept 
liim.  Eest,  following  on  death,  at  once.  No 
fingering  of  the  corpse,  no  pockets  emptied,  no 
groans,  no  words.     Private  Mousse  :  missing. 

Gaspard  began  to  moan. 

"Ah!  ah!     William  ...  if  I  could  get  at  that 

m" 

Two  stretcher-bearers  approached  who  took  him 
quickly,  one  under  the  back,  the  other  by  the  arm- 
pits. 

"Don't  stiffen  yourself.  Allow  yourself  to  be 
carried." 

"Yes,  yes;  you're  good  coves;  but  if  I  held  him, 
that  pig!" 

In  spite  of  the  shells  bursting  all  around  they 
rolled  him  on  a  wheeled  stretcher  as  far  as  the  road, 
where  others  undertook  to  take  him  to  the  ambu- 
lance. This  had  been  fitted  in  a  house  in  ruins, 
IB  a  big  cellar  ripped  open  by  shells.  Gaspard,' 
who  was  beginning  to  suffer  and  was  suddenly  rais- 
ing himself  on  his  stretcher,  was  laid  down  here. 

Two  surgeons  approached.     They  said  at  once  : 

''iiy  poor  fellow,  it'll  have  to  be  cut." 

"Cut?"  repeated  Gaspard  automatically. 

"Yes,  there,"  said  the  first  surgeon. 

"I  don't  think  so:  it  had  better  be  cut  here," 
said  the  second  surgeon. 

II  Why  there?"  said  the  first. 

II  Just  as  you  like,  cut  there,"  said  the  second. 
No,  no;  I  don't  mind.     We'll  cut  here,"  said 
tne  first  surgeon. 

Gaspard  stared  at  them  with  his  whole  eyes, 
making  an  awful  face  and  clenching  his  fists.  "Then 
le  let  his  head   drop  and  murmured  once  more : 

God  Almighty!" 

His  winter  campaign  has  just  lasted  two-and- 
'»enty  hours. 


THE   MOSELLA  OF 
DECIMUS   MAGNUS  AUSONIUS 

Tbakslatbd  by  F.  S.  Flint 

I  HAD  crossed  the  dark  flood  of  the  swift  Nava 
(iNahe),  and  admired  the  new  walls  added  to 

OanlTr*/"'^''?'  (Bi"»«ii)'  '^here,  long  ago, 
m  suffered  a  defeat  equal  to  that  of  the  Eomans 
tL  fi  u""'  '^^^  ^^^^^  *^e  troops  of  the  dead  lie  in 
r Beds  unwept  and  unhonoured.  Thence,  enter- 
tr?  li''"^'^  P''*^^  through  a  deserted  wooded  coun- 
h  wnere  can  be  seen  no  trace  of  human  cultiva- 
,. ,',,  P?«8  by  arid  Dumnissus,  with  thirsty  lands 
an.^  *  ^^.*'"^  Tabernae  (Berncastel)  watered  by 
3^etual  fountain,  and  the  fields  once  laid  out  by 
;^atian  settlers.     At  length,  near  the  boundaries 

CfCaSnf  ^;u^  *"""^   '°.  "»'•*    "^    Noiomagum 
■••ntin?       T  renowned    camp  of   divine  Con- 

Phoebn,  ■  \^^^   plains   the  air  is  purer,  and 

»itk  v:'  ^°'^  cloudless,  opens  glittering  Olympus 
1      aw  untroubled  light.       The  heavens  are  no 
»nut  out  by  a  green  gloom  and  to  be  sought 


m  the  tangle  of  intertwining  branches ;  and  the  free 
air  of  bright  day  does  not  begrudge  to  the  beholder 
a  clear  radiance  and  a  dazzling  sky.  Everything 
moved  me  in  this  charming  scene  by  its  resemblance 
to  the  splendour  of  shining  Burdigala  (Bordeaux), 
my  native  land  :  the  tops  of  the  villas  standing  out 
above  the  overhanging  banks,  the  hills  green  with 
vines,  and  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  Mosella  flowing 
beneath  with  a  muted  murmur. 

.    -^u-^l  !r%  P'"'*''^''  ^°*^^   '^y  fields  and  settlers, 
to  which  the  Belgae  owe  ramparts  considered  worthv 
by    the   emperors,    river  whose    slopes   are  planted 
with  vines  yielding  a  perfumed  wine,   most  green 
^'^^ifi'"'  .T""^^  b^i^'s  are  covered  with  grasses !     Navi- 
gable like  the  sea,  your  waters  are  borne  down  like 
a  river  s ;  by  your  glassy  deeps  you  resemble  a  lake ; 
by  your  rippling  stream  you  may  be  likened  to  a 
brook ;  and  by  the  purity  of  the  drinking-water  you 
supply  you  surpass  the  cold  springs :  you  alone  have 
all  the  excellencies  of  spring  and  stream  and  river 
and  lake  and  of  the  sea  that  by  its  ebb  and  flow 
makes  a  double  path.     Your  peaceful  waters  glide 
by  without  suffering  either  the  roar  of  the  wind  or 
the  conflict  of  hidden  rocks.     You  are  not  driven  by 
whirling  rapids  to  hasten  your  course;  you  have  no 
islands  rising   in  mid-stream  to  stay  your   waters, 
and,  dividing  them  and  turning  them  aside,  to  rob 
you  of  the  honour  of  a  well-deserved  name.     Fate 
has  given  you  two  waterways  :    one  when  you  flow 
down  with  a  favourable  current  and  the  swift  oars 
strike  and  churn  the  waters,  and  the  other  when  the 
sailors,  towing  their  barge  along  the  banks  without 
stopping,  strain  on  the  mast-ropes  with  which  they 
are  yoked.     How  often   have  you  wondered  at  the 
reverse  current  in  your  stream  and  have  thought  its 
natural  flow  perhaps  more  sluggish   because  of  it. 
You  do  not  sow  your  banks  with  marsh-weeds,  nor 
lazily    overflow    your   shores    with    filthy   mire;    a 
man  may  approach  dry-shod  to  the  edge  of  your 
waters. 

Go  now  and  incrust  a  smooth  soil  with  Phrygian 
inlay ;  spread  out  a  plain  of  marble  in  your  panelled 
hulls :    for  my  part,   despising  those  things  which 
wealth  and  fortune  give,  I  will  admire  the  works 
of  nature,  which  are  unheeded  by  spendthrifts,  who, 
rejoicing  in  ruin,  run  riot  into  beggary.     Here  the 
wet  .shores  are  covered  by  firm  sand,  in  which  the 
feet  leave  no  imprint  of  their  form.     Through  your 
smooth  surface  can  be  seen  your  transparent  depths ; 
0  river,  you  have  no  secrets :  as  the  sweet  air  lies 
open  to  the  clear  gaze,  and  the  still  winds  offer  no 
hindrance  to  the  eyes  through  space,  so,  our  sight 
-Teaching-  rata  the  intimate  recesses  of  the  river,  we  ~ 
behold,  far  down,  its  sunken  life;  and,  as  the  stream 
flows  gently  by,  the  inmost  heart  of  its  silent  depths 
lies  open  to  us,  and  in  the  blue  light  of  the  clear, 
gilding  waters  are  revealed  scattered  forms:   here, 
the  sand   is  furrowed,   ridged  by  the  light  waves; 
and  there,  the  water-grasses  tremble,  bending  over 
the  green  bottom;  underneath  the  waters  of  their 
birth,  the  quivering  plants  suffer  the  movement  of 
the  stream ;  the  pebbles  shine,  and  then  hide ;  and 
the  gravel  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  green  moss.       All 
along  the  coast  of  the  Britons  of  Caledonia  may  be 
seen  the   like,    when   the   ebb-tide  leaves  bare  the 
green  seaweed,  the  red  coral  and  the  white  pearls, 
seeds  of  the  shells,  the  delight  of  men ;  and  these, 
beneath  the  rich  waves,  resemble  the  necklaces  of 
our  finely.     In  the  same  way,  beneath  the  happy 
waters  of  the  peaceful  Mosella,  the  weeds  by  their 
different  colour  show  up  the  pebbles  mingled  with 
them. 

The  slippery  shoals  of  fishes  at  play  among  them- 
selves tire  the  attentive  oyes  with  their  continual 
maze.  But  how  many  species  there  are  swimming 
in  slanting  paths,  and  what  armies  of  them  pass  up 
the  stream,  their  names,  and  the  number  of  ths 
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children  of  this  great  race,  I  must  not  say  :  he  to 
whom  fell  the  care  of  the  second  lot  and  the 
guardianship  of  the  sea-trident  does  not  allow  it. 

0  Naiad,  dweller  of  the  river-banks,  describe  to 
me  the  hosts  of  the  scaly  tribes,  speak  to  me  of 
these  hordes  of  fishes  swimming  in  the  liquid  bed 
of  the  blue  river. 

The  scaly  bullhead  shines  in   the   grass-covered 
sand;  its  flesh   is   very    tender,    and  is  closely   set 
with  bones;  it  will  not  keep  more  than  six  hours 
for  the  table.     Then  there  is  the  trout,  whose  back 
is  starred  with  purple  spots ;  the  loach,  which  has  no 
pointed  spine  to  harm  with,  and  the  light  grayling, 
baffling  the  eyes  with  its  swift  passage.     And  you, 
0  barbel,  after  being  tossed  in  the  narrow  mouths 
of  the  crooked  Saravus  (Saar),  where  its  six  branches 
chafe  against  the  rocky  piles  of  a  bridge,  when  you 
slipped  into  the  more  famous  river,  you  were  freer 
and  enjoyed    a   wide    range    for  your  wanderings. 
You  taste  better  in  your  worst  years ;  and  it  falls  to 
you  of  all  breathing  creatures  to  be  praised  in  age. 
Nor  must  I  pass  you  over,   0  salmon,  whose  flesh 
gleams  scarlet :    the  sudden  lashes    of  your    broad 
tail  are  borne  up  in  ripples  from  the  bottom  to  the 
surface  of  the  stream,  and  your  hidden  strokes  are 
betrayed  in  the  calm  waters.     Tour  breast  is  clad 
in  an  armour  of  scales;  your  head  is  smooth;  and 
you  are  a  fit  dish  for  feasts  where  choice  is  difiS- 
cult ;  you  will  bear  a  long  wait  without  going  bad ; 
the   spots   on  your  head   mark   you  out;  and  your 
prodigious  belly  shakes  and  quivers  with  the  weight 
of  your  fat  sides.     And  you  who,  in  lUyria,  in  the 
waters  of  the  double-named   Hister  (Danube),   are 
caught  by  your  track  of  floating  foam,  0  burbot, 
you  visit  our  river,  so  that  the  wide  Mosella  may 
not  be  defrauded  of  such  a  far-famed  guest.     "With 
what  colours  has  nature  painted  you  !     Black  spots 
cover  the  upper  part  of  your  back,  each  surrounded 
by  a  yellow  half -circle ;  your  slippery  body  is  dyed 
a  dark  blue  colour  :   up  to  the  middle,  you  are  fat; 
thence  to  the  end   of  your  tail,  you  have   a  dry, 
rough  skin.     Nor  shall  I  be  silent  about   you,    0 
perch,  delight  of  ^e  table,  fresh-water  fish  worthy 
of  the  sea-fish,  alone  fit  to  compare  with  the  red 
mullet ;  for  you  are  not  insipid  to  the  taste ;  the  parts 
of  your  firm  body  are  in  united  segments  separated 
by  bones.     This  fish,  too,  with  the  laughable  Latin 
name,    the    Lucius    (pike),    the    ponddweller    and 
violent  enemy  of  the  plaintive   frogs,   haunts  the 
pools  dark  with  sedge.     Never  chosen  for  table  use, 
it  is  boiled  in  smoky  cookshops  that  reek  with  its 
fetid  steam.     "Who  does  not  know  the  green  tench, 
—-the  comfort  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  bleak,  the  prey  _ 
of  children's  hooks,  and  the  shad,  that  hisses  on  the 
fire,  a  favourite  dish  of  the  people  ?     And  you  who 
of  two  species  are  neither  and  both,  who  are  not  yet 
salmon  and  no  longer  trout,  and  who,  holding  place 
between  the  two,  0  salmon-trout,  are  caught  at  an 
intermediate  age?       You  also  must  be   mentioned 
among  the  river-armies,    0   gudgeon,  who  are  no 
larger  than  two  thumbless  hands,  but  very  fat  and 
round,  and  bigger  with  your  egg-laden  belly.       0 
gudgeon,  you  have  counterfeited  the  hanging  beard 
of  the  barbel.     You,  now,  shall  be  celebrated,  great 
silurus,  sea  animal :  your  body  seems  smeared  with 
~    Attic  oil ;  I  think  of  you  as  the  dolphin  of  the  river  : 
80  grandly  do  you  glide  through  the  water,  and, 
in  the  shallows  or  the  river's  weeds,  you  move  with 
difficulty    and    weariness  the   curves   of  your  long 
body.     But  when  you  urge  your  quiet  way  in  the 
stream,  the  green  banks,  the  blue  crowd  of  fishes, 
the  clear  waters  wonder  at  you :  the  surging  waters 
swell  in  their  bed,   and  the  last  waves  lap  at  the 
river's  edge.     So  in  the  deep   Atlantic  the   whale 
is  sometimes  driven  by  the  wind  or  its  own  motion 
towards  the  shore;   the  sea   is  thrust  aside,  great 
waves  rise  up,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  fear  to 


seem  smaller  because  of  them.  But  this  gentle 
whale  of  our  Mosella,  far  from  bringing  ruin,  adds 
but  the  more  honour  to  the  river. 

[The  Mosella  is  printed  in  full  in  pamphlet  No.  6  of  th«Po«U' 
Tranalation  Series.     The  above  is  an  extract.] 


EPIGRAMS 

By  RicHAED  Aldington 
REPLIES 


"When  I  was  hungry  and  implored  them,  they  said : 
"  The  sun-beetle  eats  dung:   imitate  him." 

I  implored  them  for  my  life's  sake  and  they  re- 
plied :  "  Last  year's  roses  are  dead  ;  why  should  yon 
live?" 

II 
(Thhee  yeaes  latee) 

They  came  to  me  and  said  :  "  You  must  aid  us  for 
the  sake  of  our  God  and  our  "World." 

I  replied  :  "  Tour  god  is  a  beetle  and  your  world 
a  ball  of  dung." 

But  they  returned  and  said  :  "  You  must  give 
your  life  to  defend  us." 

And  I  answered  :  "  Though  a  million  of  you  die, 
next  spring  shall  not  lack  roses." 


HAPPINESS 

(To  F.  S.  F.) 
Cease  grumbling,  brother  1 
All  men  are  wretched ; 
Some  too  rich, 
Most  too  poor — 
Happiness  eludes  them. 

"We  have  books  and  talk, 

"Women  (not  many) 

And  rich  imaginings. 

Let  us  pardon  the  gods 

"Who  made  us  men 

For  they  have  made  us  poets ! 

BEAUTY 
Those  who  would  write  great  poems 
"Without  the  love  of  beauty 
Are  like  men  who  desire  strong  children 
"Without  the  love  of  womea^i 


Wimoui  tne  luvo  ui  wuiuc  , 

And  like  a  man  who  should  give  a  feast 
"Without  wine ; 

And  like  a  country  that  goes,  to  war 
"Without  great  armies. 


POETRY  AND  PATRIOTISIT 

By  Alec  "W.  G.  Bandall. 

SOME  misguided   people,   I  ^eli^ve,  stiU  hold 
that  war  is  a  good  thing   for  the  arte , 
this  machine-made,  absolutely  ""iromantac^ 
has  not  convinced  them  of  the  contrary,     iney^  ^{ 
stUl  be  found  writing  to  the  Ttmes  letters  nm 
panegyric  nonsense  on  young  heroes  such  as      v 
Brooke,     whose    death    was    a    ^"^    KfXostin- 
than   his   life.     And   the   same   1«%"  £Vili- 
variably  conclude  with  remarks  on  l-russia   ^^^^ 
tarism,  as  if  the  two  attitudes  were  not  ■      ^^^ 
respect  alike.     The    German    militarist    is  ^^^^^ 
who    has    exalted    war    into    »' *'»^'??  x^;.  countiT 
whereas  nine  people  out  of  every  ten  in  tnis 


believe  it  to  be  in  its  essentials  an  unmitigated 
horror  or,  at  least,  a  very  regrettable  necessity.  In 
France  circumstances  are  obviously  quite  diiferent. 
The  Frenchman  has  at  least  the  sight  of  invaded 
Departments  to  raise  his  just  anger — anger  of  a  kind 
which,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  has  prompted  much 
true  art  and  real  poetry.  But  war  for  war's  sake, 
war  in  the  abstract,  has  never  awakened  any  sort 
of  pafriotic  glow  or  fervour  in  any  intelligent, 
imaginative  Frenchman  of  fighting  age  since  the 
cry  "A  Berlin  !  "  died  upon  the  lips  of  Parisians. 

It  is  customary  to  make  Germany  the  villain  of 
the  piece  in  the  matter  of  militarism.  And  there 
is  a  very  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this  view.  No 
country  but  Prussia,  I  believe,  has  such  a  con- 
tinuous tradition  of  glorification  of  war  for  its  own 
salte.  The  average  Prussian  apparently  considers 
war  as  a  necessary  exercise— to  put  it  on  the  lowest 
plane;  at  certain  moments  his  native  rhetoric  seems 
to  get  the  better  of  him,  and  he  chants  the  praises  of 
war  as  the  great  mspirer  of  art,  the  efficient  servant 
of  religion,  the  stimulus  of  imagination,  and  Heaven 
knows  what !  The  hackneyed  Treitschke  quotation 
about  war  being  God's  "  bitter  medicine  "  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  what  the  Prussian  professor  can 
do  when  he  is  really  warmed  up  to  his  subject. 
Me  such  a  book  as  the  philo.sopher  Friedrich 
Theodor  Vischers  Krieg  und  die  Kiinste  (War 
and  the  Arts),  or  the  military  historian  Max  Jahns's 
essays  onRultur  und  Krieg,  if  you  wish  to  see  the 
genuine  berman  militarist  at  his  very  best 

But  there  are  hopeful  signs  in  Germany;  not  in 
the  Press,  not  m  the  Chancellor's  speech,  not  even 
in  such  Socialist  declarations  as  we  have  been 
allowed  to  know,  but  in  certain  volumes  of  poetry 
which  have  been  published   during  the  past  year 

published  Volume  X.  of  the  well-known  Blatter  fur 
dte  A«ni(_a  collection  of  poems,  about  150  pages 
iniength.  There  was  not  a  single  reference  to  the 
war,  except  in  a  note  at  the  end,  which  emphasised 
he  need  for  true  poets  in  times  of  national  stress, 
Md  described  the  majority  of  the  poems  then  being 
2  f  .T  "?^°Sr8ong."  This  last  remark  was  I 
Jibe  at  the  Chauvinist  critics  who  diligently  com- 
piled statistics  as  to  the  poetic  output  of  Germany 

proudly  and  solemnly  affirmed  that  during  August 

nrin'^?.*  ^2'"^^  P*'^'"^  P«^  ^^y  ^«r«  written,  and 
"mng  the  first    twelve    months   about  6,000,000 

tewmff  ^i-P^t""*^?™'  0*  «"""«'  comparatively 
Mbli^L^i  ^'J'^^^^r^i^.g  number  succeeded  in  getting 
DeS'^-T^"*'  J'''*»^°»  f™"*  the  best  sampled 
S.V  ^rTT^'  Thoma's,  Carl  Hauptmann's, 
SZ  •  ''  Werfel's-there  is  nothing  of  really  perl 

JJie  melodramatic  rant,  at  best  stirring  rhythms 

S/Sn"l^  ^T°^''  ««  ^°  Lissauer's^^ymn  of 
n«e  and  Dehmel's  Song  to  All.  ' 

U  DatS  ^^''^''^^  ^^^  to  the  war  are  better,  if 
^patriotic  in  the  usual  sense.    War-patriotism  is 

mtor«l»?-  *-I®'7  ''*"■*"'  emotion,  unless  brought 
Sch  ?°  T^  %      ^^f  realities."    Then  some 

Encll?  k  r  •.  "  h"^  ^^^^  ^'^"^n  in  France  and 
Heyman;  1.  c^'^'nly  has  in  Germany.  Walther 
Stadler    ^V."^^-  7**    ^•"^'^    *««t    January;    Ernst 


national  and  essentially  peaceful  character  of  all 
true  art.  They  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  beauty 
in  a  nation  struggling  to  defend  itself  or  no  room  for 
war-poems,  but  they  do  emphatically  declare  that 
poetry,  that  all  art,  should  be  regarded  as  superior 
to  national  quarrels,  and  so  they  continue,  in  the 
face  of  much  unpopularity,  in  their  work  of  recon- 
struction And  in  this  work  shall  we  not  wish 
them  well? 


THE  FRENCH  WORD  IN  MODERN 
PROSE 

II.— HENRI   BARBUSSE:  L'Enfer. 

THE  object  of  these  surveys  is  not  to  embrace 
triumphs  to  the  exclusion  of  failures,  for  the 
latter  may  prove  as  indicative  of  the  contem- 
porary spirit  as  the  most  impeccable  successes.  Per- 
haps more  so.  Nor  are  they  intended  to  class,  cata- 
logue, and  commend.  Asterisks  will  not  be  distri- 
buted as  in  Baedeker's  lists  of  "  sights "  and 
hostelries.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  warranted  to  dis- 
tinguish the  great  from  the  worthy  men  of  our  time, 
and  would  fain  hesitate  from  drawing  up  a  scale  for 
fear  of  condemning  an  innocent  one  by  omission 
due  to  lapse  of  memory  or  ignorance  :  worthy  being 
such  as  are  in  line  with  their  period  or  who  antici- 
pate on  it;  as  have  strained  after  emancipation;  as 
bring  an  element  of  novelty;  as  turn  things  over;  as^ 
have  died  a  little  over  their  task.  Worthy,  those 
ready  to  shed  their  own  blood.  Worthy  still,  many 
others. 

No  age  has  ever  discovered  its  own  greatest  men. 
Estimation  is  only  possible  at  a  certain  distance. 
We  are,  without  doubt,  surrounded  by  ignored 
genius  waiting  for  recognition  from  subsequent 
generations.  It  naturally  follows  that  if  a  writer  is 
to  be  a  valuable  reflection  of  his  time  he  will  chiefly 
appeal  to  the  future.  Our  definite  rejections  should 
be,  therefore,  among  pastiches  and  machine-made 
produce  alone. 

When  M.  Octave  Mirbeau  proclaimed  M.  Maeter- 
linck a  new  Shakespeare  he,  no  doubt,  served  him 
incomparably,  but  committed  the  most  indigent, 
resourceless  criticism  possible.  Any  hyperbolic 
term,  such  as  genius  tout  court,  might  have  done  as 
well  were  it  not  that  genius  has  but  a  vague,  while 
"  Shakespeare  "  has  a  quite  definite,  signification. 
Indeed,  tne  chase  after  contemporary  genius  is  of  all 
vain  pursuits  the  vainest.  Were  it  accessible  to 
capture  it  would  not  be  genius.  But  nowadays  it 
shares  with  "  truth  "  the  fascination  of  a  miragn. 


Wn  ^^'^'^  "^  the  Western  Front  at  the 
S^.uM^^/^*'"'  Wilhelm  Klemm,  who  is 
front~-«^  IV  ^  Ambulance  Corps  on  the  Russian 
I»S8iblfl  /  y°H°*  P^^ts  and  a  score  it  would  be 

ffeater  J V"™,®  '^f'"'^  ^^^^  producing  work  of 
«fatonV«l    «  J*^'^®  than  most  of  the  romantic,  easy. 

Cert  •       ""^^  °^  stay-at-homes. 

'«fvio«*'f  poets  among  those  unfit  or  too  old   for 

win         ***  ^®°^  Schickele  and  Stefan  George. 

Patriotin     ^"x"*^  ^'"■^'    ""t    by    writing   reams    of 

"c   poetry,    but    by    maintaining  the    inter- 


How  strange  that  a  reputedly  practical  and  posi- 
tivist  period  as  is  ours  should  allow  itself  to  be 
deceived  by  such  illusiveness ! 

M.  Barbusse  has,  of  course,  failed,  and  failed 
nobly,  in  giving  form  to  that  "  truth  "  which  so 
haunts  him. 

"  It  is  of  solemn  and  capital  importance,"  he 
writes  in  his  remarkable  holocaust  of  possibilities, 
L'Enfer,  "  to  liberate  the  true  word  from  silence,  to 
put  reason  where  it  is,  to  replace  truth."  Further 
on  he  adopts  the  individual,  egoistic,  and  only 
intelligible  standpoint,  so  wholly  indifferent  to  un- 
intelligible, universal  truth,  and  finding  himself,  in 
lieu  of  truth,  his  discovery  proves  in  contradiction 
with  his  line  of  research.  But  it  is  because  he  m 
contradictory  and  worried  that  I  propose  to  halt 
before  his  anguish.  I  prefer  his  vaat  and  tormented 
imperfection  to  a  placid  and  limited  perfection.  One 
must  bow  before  so  glorious  a  bankruptcy.  Barbusse 
was  on  the  direct  road  to  a  masterpiece;  that  he 
missed  his  aim  is  still  in  his  favour.  Honour, 
always,  to  him  who  falls  from  high. 

Had  M.  Barbusse  followed  his  artistic  conscience 
he  would  have  achieved  a  complete  and  perhaps  a 
transcendental  work.    But  he  was  torn  between  two- 
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mastera,  the  other  heiag  his  philosophic  conscience 
which  was  harassed  by  the  consideration  that 

Truth  itself,  owing  to  the  timidity  or  ignorance  of  great 
writers,  hitherto  the  object  only  of  metaphysical  speculation  or 
of  prayer,  has  never  been  put  into  a  great  work  [secondary  works 
not  existing,  as  he  holds]  .  .  .  the  drama  of  each  has  never 
been  mingled  to  the  drama  of  everything.  When  [he  cries]  will 
profound  truth  and  the  higher  beauty  at  last  unite?  They 
must  unite,  they  who  singly  already  unite  men  among  one 
another,  for  it  is  on  account  of  the  reign  of  vague  admirations 
that  grand  moments  pass  where  there  are  no  longer  limitations 
or  pattits,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  one  truth  that  the  blind  see, 
the  poor  are  brothers,  and  that  man  will  one  day  be  in  the  right. 
The  book  of  poetry  and  truth  is  the  noblest  discovery  remaining 
to  be  made. 

Were  I  to  set  out  arguing  with  M.  Barbusse  here 
in  one  article  as  M.  Barbusse  has  attempted  to  argue 
with  life  in  his  one  book,  half  a  dozen  issues  of 
The  Egoist  would  not  suffice  for  the  purpose.  But 
I  can  never  or  by  any  means  hope  to  do  justice  by  a 
book;  the  best  I  can  hope  for  being  to  achieve  a 
tolerably  readable  article  and  to  excite  some 
curiosities.  What  can  Barbusse  hope  to  do  in 
regard  to  "  truth  "?  His  case  proves  that  there  is 
but  one  safe  guide,  but  one  safe  criterion,  and  that 
is  the  artistic,  i.e.  immutable,  eternal  criterion. 
One  craves  for  a  frame;  one  would  give  a  whole 
philosophy  for  a  frame.  The  union  M.  Barbusse 
strives  after  breeds  discord.  It  is  responsible  for  a 
work  running  in  two  parallel  currents  which  never 
join:  one,  the  first  half,  creative  and  artistic;  the 
second,  critical  and  speculative;  both  abortive. 

From  the  most  prosaic  but  ingenious  idea :  a  rift 
in  a  wall  permitting  the  investigation  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hotel-bedroom  unknown  to  its  occupants, 
M.  Barbusse  has  set  in  motion  a  number  of  vastly 
poetic  ideas.  The  rift  does  not  serve  for  minute, 
realistic  analysis  or  photographic  registration.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  optic  rays  expand  from  the  small 
eye,  so  his  vision  of  life  through  the  tiny  aperture 
assumes  a  breadth  of  range  so  overwhelming,  so 
perilous  as  though  it  were  taken,  not  from  off  a  bed- 
room chair  by  an  indiscreet  pryer  into  intimate 
secrets,  but  from  the  edge  of  the  world,  on  the  very 
brink  of  life,  looking  out  on  to  the  g^eat  secrets  of 
the  universe. 

Curiosity  after  keyhole  detail  was,  doubtless, 
responsible  for  the  sale-success  of  this  book.  What 
must  have  been  the  surprise  of  nine-tenths  of  its 
readers  to  find  that  Maeterlinck  at  his  most  mystical 
is  materialistic  as  compared  with  the  mysticism 
attained  by  M.  Barbusse  at  his  most  realistic : 
answering  his  own  queries  respecting  the  "  truth," 
that  it  is  always  found  where  least  expected, 
_  namely,  on  the  poetic  side  of  life.  Pursue  it,  as  isL 
said  of  woman,  and  it  flies  from  you;  fly  from  it 
and  it  pursues  you. 

Muriel  Ciolkowska. 


ALEKSEI   REMIZOV 

By  John  Couknos 

ALEKSEI  REMIZOV  must  be  classed  among 
those  artists  who  say  an  old  thing  in  a  new 
>.«[ray.  This  is  good,  for  it  makes  an  old  thing 
new,  a  dead  thing  living,  and  what  once  belonged 
to  our  fathers  our  very  own  again. 

This  indeed  is  a  tribute  to  the  live  word,  the  red- 
corpuscled  word — and  it  only  proves  that  no  story, 
no  emotion  is  really  dead,  and  that  only  a  decrepit 
method  of  expression  gives  it  that  dull  corpse-like, 
dry-arteried  appearance  which  marks  all  hackneyed 
expression. 

Every  live  word  is  a  word  of  magic — every  live 
word  is  an  image,  a  symbol,  a  suggestion,  a  mood. 
1  wish  every  reader  of  Thk  Egoist  could  read  the 
beautiful  essay  on  the  "Magic  of  Words"  by 
Andrey  Biely,  one  of  Russia's  most  brilliant  authors, 


who  has  made  some  remarkable  experiments  in 
creating  moods  and  music  in  words.  The  ImairiBts 
by  the  way,  would  find  a  supporter  in  him.  U 
was  he  who  said  tliat  "the  aspiration  towards  an 
imagistic  combination  of  words  is  the  fundamental 
trait  of  poetry." 

In  this  seeming  digression  I  wished  to  imply  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  Russian  writers  since 
Dostoyevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  Chekhov  towards  the 
technique  of  writing.  The  old  Russian  writers 
were  great  not  because  of  their  style,  but  in  spite 
of  their  lack  of  it.  Only  quibblers  will  take  me  to 
task  for  this.  They  will  point  to  this  passage  in 
Tolstoy,  to  that  passage  in  Dostoyevsky,  naive 
charms  and  fascinations  which  no  one  will  attempt 
to  deny.  Again  there  are  people  who  object  to 
style  in  a  man's  writing  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  would  object  to  a  tight  skirt  on  a  woman, 
though  it  reveal  contours  of  paradisean  perfection. 
The  sight  of  "  too  much  beauty "  makes  them 
ashamed — not,  however,  of  their  own  ugliness. 
That  is  why  we  have  so  many  navvy  poets,  that  is 
why  so  many  prefer  a  "  bitter"  to  a  liqueur. 
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WOODCUT  OF  ALEKSEI  BEMIZOV 
By  ROALD   KBi«TIAH 

There  is  however  one  fact  which  the  lover  of 
Russian  literature  will  have  to  realise,  wh^er  ne 
likes  it  or  not.  And  that  is  that  the  Eussian 
wench,  like  any  other,  gets  her  dresses  no^f^ays 
from  Paris.  He  may  be  comforted  by  the  fact  tnai 
she  still  has  her  brooding  Russian  soul,  her  »!»▼ 
temperament,  her  deep  eyes,  which  look  as  deeply 
as  ever  into  herself.  But  it  is  useless  « /''',"' 
our  own  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  has  suddenly 
discovered  that  she  has  pretty  ankles  and  that  sne 
means  to  show  them, — silk-stockinged.  . 

What  I  said  of  Sologub— that  he  ifl  a  Bussian 
soul  with  a  French  mind— is  as  true  of  f^o^*  °'    „/ 
finer  Russian   writers   to-day.     It  is  also  true  u 
Aleksei  Remizov.     Remizov,    who  I  believe  w 
his  forties,   is  in  the  Dostoyevsky  tradition, 
loves  the  Russian  word.      The  "  tendency  to  p^ 
is  strong  in  him.       He  penetrates  into  da«  F» 
by  soft  candle-light,  and  he  gives  «*  <'<'"T?"^flhe 
and  monologues  which  pass  on  the  other  sio 
wall.     He  is  primarily  a  writer  of  novels  "'^^^tj- 
stories  and  poems  in  prose — and  these  are  so 
f ul  as  to  be  almost  untranslatoble. 


This  last  word  describes  one  of  the  chief  differ- 
ences between  him  and  Dostoyevsky.  Remizov 
loves  his  words.  No  Russian  writer  ever  knew 
so  many  Russian  words.  And  he  loves  to  orchestrate 
them  as  a  musician  orchestrates  his  notes.  The 
result  he  obtains  is  not  always  the  same.  Some- 
times it  is  as  simple  as  in  his  new  version  of  the 
little  folktale,  in  prose-ballad  form,  that  I've 
translated  here;  sometimes  it  is  rather  obscure  in 
meaning,  though  extremely  beautiful  and  suggestive 
as  word  music. 


SPONTANEITICS 

By  HxTNTLT  Caetbh 

ADVENTURERS  in  the  world  of  the  spirit  are 
beginning  to  grasp  the  spontaneity  theory  of 
..  Art,  Drama,  and  Poetry.  The  theory  is  that 
every  sensible  object  encloses  a  something  which  is 
the  formative  spirit  or  soul  of  the  thing.  This  some- 
thing is  manifested  spontaneously  and  evokes  its  own 
form,  colour,  and  illusion. 

Thus,  Babindranath  Tagore,  writing  in  the  current  "  Drama," 
utters  some  telling  things  on  the  evocative  power  of  acting,  as 
follows  :  "  In  spite  of  Wagner  and  his  idea  of  the  combined 
arts,  it  may  be  argned  that  any  one  of  the  art«  is  only  to  be 
teen  in  her  fuU  glory  when  ahe  is  sole  mistress."  Again,  "  I 
cannot  agree  with  tms  opinion  .  .  .  that  the  drama  is  created 
with  the  direct  object  in  view  of  attaining  its  fulfillment  by 
meant  of  outside  help,  and  therefore  awaite  the  acting,  scenery, 
miuic,  and  other  accessories  of  the  stage."  ..."  If  the  art 
of  acting  would  keep  up  its  true  dignity,  let  it  not  accept  any 
bonds  other  than  those  absolutely  requisite  for  its  own  self- 
expression."  The  attempt  of  the  actor  to  surround  himself  with 
"all  this  illusory  paraphernalia  "  is  a  si^  of  "  faint-hearted- 
i«n."  To  persons  with  common  sense  it  is  a  sign  of  ignorance 
and  inefficiency.  Tagore's  argument  in  favour  of  evocative 
acting  is  excellent,  but  it  does  not  go  deep  enough.  What  is 
needed  is  an  evocative  form  of  drama.  I  have  long  expressed 
the  belief  that  drams,  like  art  and  poetry,  externalises  itself 
by  a  process  of  obliteration.  Rightly  expressed  it  obliterates 
eTerything  in  the  theatre  but  itwlf,  and  evokes  just  that  form, 
colonr,  and  illusion  essential  to  the  process  of  obliteration. 
Tagore  asks  this  question  :  "  When  the  flower-girl  is  gathering 
her  flowers  on  the  empty  sUge,  how  would  the  importation  of 
artiBcial  plants  help  the  situation  ?  Must  not  the  flowers  bloom 
at  her  every  motion?  "  Of  course,  if  they  do,  then  property 
flowers  are  not  required.  If  they  do  not,  then  the  flower-eiri  is 
not  required.  Here  in  half  an  inch  of  print  is  the  whole  case 
lot  motion  evoking  form,  colour,  and  illusion. 

Tagore's  perception  of  fundamental  unity  is  not 

i!ui-  ^^  ^^^  advanced  minds.  Some  are  still 
wobbling  between  dull  disconnection  and  synthesis. 

A  week  or  two  ago  I  saw  some  little  plays  inter- 
preted by  Miss  Hester  Sainsbury's  enthusiastic 
players  known  as  the  Clarissa  Club.  I  liked  what 
a  saw  immensely.  The  Clarissianr  have  conceived 
a  theory  of  desi^  in  movement.  To  them  expres- 
sion is  everything,  but  right  design  is  the  first 
requirement.  I  felt  that  if  they  succeeded  in 
aeveloping  their  particular  sense  of  design-acting 
It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  theatre.  Still,  I 
tM-  ^'*^  ^^  impression  of  these  young  players 
Tn T ^  "Diecessary  perfume  to  exquisite  blooms. 
instead  of  one  simple  impression  at  every  point  of 
">e  performance  I  was  aware  of  four  distinct  things. 
anH^+j,^!''®  ^^^  poetry,  the  words,  the  movements 
na  the  backgrounds.  Now  I  can  imagine  poetry 
"Oich  18  at  once  melodious,  and  full  of  beautiful 
ZI*/"r°*'  ''"'""r,  form  and  illusion,  but  quite 
wiitute  of  words.  To  me  poetry  is  experienced 
"an  elevation  of  the  spirit  into  illuminating  ex- 
pressiveness which  may  be  manifested  anywhere, 
flTitf  ^  mi.  P^«<*y  is  something  to  be  lived,  not 
evtot"'  T  **™®  criticism  applies  to  the  amazing 
mZ.  !?  "^°cing  of  Michio  Itow  given  recently 
5«!.  *^«..,^irection  of  Mr.  John  Rodker  at  the 
«argaret  Morris  Theatre.  Than  Michio  Itow  no 
^w  more  resembles  a  living  marionette.  The 
from  I,-  seems  to  take  all  conscious  power 

"•  mm  and  to  actuate  him  with  its  own  vivid 


and  spontaneous  movements.  Yet  music,  green 
and  purple  hangings  and  decorative  costumes  were 
permitted  to  clog  the  stream  of  movement  with  acci- 
dentals. Logically,  the  proper  accompaniments 
for  such  movements  are  space  and  nudity.  Of 
course  a  new  kind  of  moral  sense  would  have  to  be 
called  into  being  for  their  true  appreciation. 

The  game  of  placing  accidentals  upon  a  foundation 
that  carries  its  own  principle  of  construction  is  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Mark  Perugini  in  "  The  Art  of 
Ballet  "  (Martin  Seeker).  Mr.  Perugini  traces  the 
origin,  growth,  and  development  of  the  dance,  par- 
ticularly that  form  known  as  the  ballet.  He,  how- 
ever, almost  forgets  to  mention  the  Russian  Ballet. 
In  order  to  reach  a  determinate  position  he  starts  off 
with  a  distinction  which  leads  to  a  sharp  division. 

Says  Mr.  Perugini,  "  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
possible  to  dance  and  not  represent  an  idea  save  that  of  dancing, 
as  when  a  child  dances  for  joy,  not  in  ordtr  to  repretent  the 
joy  of  another."  The  child-dance  is  simply  dancing.  The 
representation  of  "an  idea  "  or  a  "  story  "  is,  it  seems,  ballet- 
dancing.  I  suppose  Mr.  Perugini  would  agree  that  the  first 
may  stand  alone,  since  it  is  a  complete  structure  having  all  the 
quality  of  its  movements  and  proceeding  from  the  creative 
source  of  the  dance.  But  the  second  is  not  so  fortunate. 
Evidently  it  has  certain  limitations  which  entail  that  producers 
should  build  it  up  in  order  that  it  may  "  exhibit  that  balance  of 
subordinated  and  developed  arts  which  the  best  examples  of 
later  times  have  shown,"  and  which,  Mr.  Perugini  prophesies, 
they  will  increasingly  show.  Whether  Mr.  Perugini  knows  pre- 
cisely what  he  is  talking  about  is  extremely  doubtful.  For 
on  another  page  one  finds  him  quoting  Menestrier  as  saying 
"  Ballet  expresses  the  movement  which  painting  and  sculpture 
could  not  express,  and  by  these  movements  can  represent  the 
nature  of  things,  and  those  characteristics  of  the  soul  wbieh 
only  can  find  expression  by  such  movements."  This  definition 
sweeps  away  Mr.  Perugim's  artificial  distinction  between  the 
child-dance  and  the  ballet-dance  by  establishing  the  relation 
of  the  latter  to  the  infinite.  I  must,  however,  do  Mr.  Perugini 
the  justice  to  say  that  he  retorts  at  once  that  such  a  definition 
"  hardlv  quite  meets  the  case  of  modem  ballet."  But  what 
about  the  Russian  Ballet?  Mr.  Perugini  has  written  the  sort  of 
descriptive  report  of  the  progress  of  the  ballet  towards  modem 
extinction  that  one  expects  from  an  author  who  makes  no 
attempt  to  get  the  full  sense  of  the  word  dance,  to  visualise 
its  primary  meaning,  and  thereafter  to  reconstruct  a  really 
significant  form  of  ballet.  His  outlook  does  not  carry  him 
beyond  a  development  of  three  things,  step-dancing,  Isadora 
Duncan  Greek-pot-figure-dancing,  or  Dalcroze  and  a  piano 
assisted  by  the  usual  stage  cumber. 

A  further  example  of  a  mind  seeing  things  in  dull 
disconnection  and  without  spirit  is  found  in  Mr. 
L.  March-Phillipps.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Phillipps 
has  conceived  a  theory  that  form  and  colour  are 
separate,  and  has  written  a  book,  "  Form  and 
Colour  "  (Duckworth),  to  prove  it.  I  may  express 
his  argument  thus  :  x 

Life  is  dualistic,  being  on  the  one  hand  subjective,  mystic, 
or  wmntional,  on  the  other  objective,  raWonalistic,  or  intellectual. — 
"  Art  is  an  expression  of  life."  Therefore  art  manifests  the 
duality  of  life.  Havingi  set  up  life  as  the  canon  of  art,  Mr. 
Phillipps  hands  one  side  of  it,  the  subjective  or  emotional,  to  the 
East  and  the  other  side,  the  objective  or  intellectual,  to  the 
West.  He  then  plunges  the  subjective  and  the  objective  into 
the  aesthetic  region,  and  one  emerges  as  colour  and  the  other  as 
form.  After  this,  of  course,  "  thought  in  the  East  is  emotional 
and  speaks  in  colour,  while  thought  in  the  West  is  intellectual 
and  speaks  in  form."  And  there  we  are.  Throughout  his  book 
the  author  names  form  in  distinction  to  colour,  and  throughout 
he  leaves  the  fallacy  of  his  position  and  reasoning  quite  clear. 
Here  is  his  essthetics.  "  Western  colouring  is  controlled  and 
dominated  by  form;  Eastem  colouring  is  controlled  by  light 
and  shade.  What,  then,  controls  form?  And  here  is  his 
philosophy  :  "All  the  knowledge  which  in  the  West  has  flowed 
from  the  consideration  of  natural   phenomena  is  Ucking  to  the 


East.  The  East  can  treat  nothing  intellectually  and  "with  a 
sense  of  its  reality.  '  This  on  page  36  ;  but  on  page  107  appears  : 
If  we  were  to  Uke  the  period  during  which  this  religion  of 
humanity  was  in  the  ascendant,  w«  should  find  that,  as  neariy 
as  such  events  can  be  dated,  it  tallies  with  the  gr«at  naturalistic 
epoch  in  Indian  art."  Again,  "the  idea  which  has  by  degrees 
saturated  the  Eastem  mind  and  character  is,  as  we  have  seen 
a  purely  spiritual  one,  and,  being  spiritual,  is  formless  and 
inexpresaible.  Feing  inexpressible  it  cannot  be  expressed 
An  Idea  must  be  expressed  before  it  can  be  recognised  as  an 
Idea.  These  quotations  are,  of  course,  too  few  to  be  of  much 
™-»1*  J  «  Pa"^**  o'  °rit«"»in8  the  author's  hypothesis  and 
nT^  ^'S^'*SS",-,-  »"'""?  "^^t  ""ly  be  «npplement«d. 
Ilkf'^i  Mr.  PhiUinp,  hM  no  real  jfronnd,  »«Setio,  philo- 

■ophical,  or  arohitecturd,  for  his  separation  of  form  and  colonr 
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If  he  will  read  Boss's  "  Theory  of  Pure  Design,"  or  Mr.  Loftns 
Hare's  series  of  articles  in  the  "  Herald  of  the  Star,"  he  might 
perhaps  agree  to  this.  Mr.  Hare  has  formulated  an  hypothesis 
and  verified  it  by  history.  The  hypothesis  assumes  a  funda- 
mental religious  unity  of  mankind.  This  antecedent  unity  buds 
in  many  and  varied  forms  of  religion.  Each  form  carries  colour 
and  illusion.  All  three  may  be  externalised  in  appropriate 
.spontaneous  ritual. 


AMERICAN   POEMS 

CEZANNE 


Otjk  door  was  shut  to  the  noon-day  heat. 

We  could  not  see  him. 

We  might  not  have  heard  him  either — 

resting,  dozing,  dreaming  pleasantly. 

But  his  step  was  tremendous — 

are  mountains  on  the  march  ? 


He  was  no  man  who  passed. 
But  a  great  faithful  horse 
dragging  a  load 
up  the  hill. 


Alfsed  Kkeymbobg. 


IN  A  CAFE 

I  GAZE  on  the  people  about  me, 

The  crowd  of  many  faces. 

And  suddenly  I  become  detached  .... 

I  stand  apart 

Watching  the  mimic  masquerade  of  life. 

I  hear  laughter, 

I  see  grimaces  of  joy, 

And  I  wonder  silently 

W^hich  one  of  Ihem  is  himself,  naked  and 
unashamed, 

Which  one  of  them  dares  the  despair  of  beauty. 

Which  one  of  them  is  other  than  an  actor  in  a 
puppet-show  ? 

And  a  longing  comes  to  me  for  something  sublime — 

Some  stellar  flight  of  loveliness. 

Some  impassioned  utterance, 

A  lover  who  perished  on  the  bosom  of  his  sweet- 
heart,— 

Some  sudden  swing  of  the  pendulum 

That  shall  shatter  this  hollow  carnival ! 

I  gaze  on  the  faces  of  the  people  about  me 
And  I  know  that  all  is  unreal, 
All  is  mist  and  skimming  shadow 
Passing,  passing  into  nothingness.  .   .  . 
It  must  end  some  time 
-This  hoUew  earniv«J. 


The  golden  image  of  my  desire 

Is  a  kind  world 

Where  life  can  stretch  and  grow. 

Sweet  cant — elope  !     Sweit  cant — elope  ! 
Blessed  be  the  fruit- vendor ! 
For  he  has  given  me  my  vision  of  a  world — 
Nay,  of  Heaven! 

New  York :   Summer. 

RiCHAED    BUTLEE     GlaENZBE. 

IN    THE    PARK 

White-clad  girls  walking  through  the  green  with 

blowing  skirts : 
A  yelloiw-haired  child  in  blue  who  looks  at  me 
And  looks  back  as  she  passes : 
A  baby  toddling  to  escape  its  nurse,  rebellious  in 

adventure : 
Children  down  by  the  water  daring  the  waves  to 

reach  them; 
Loudly  calling  out : 
Old  women,  thick-bodied,  with  small  eyes  and  small 

bonnets. 
Holding  their  baskets  and  satchels ;  *■ 

Young  men,  gregarious  on  the  benches. 
Pushing  each  other,  "',X 

Examining  those  who  pass  : 
Automobiles,  and  boats  and  boat-house — 
And  over  and  above  and  around,  greenness;    ., 
Greenness, 
And  heat. 

Hblbk  Hott. 


JULY    MORNING 

The  wet  pavement  is  crusted  with  gold 

Blossoms  of  the  linden-tree ; 

A  cold  wind  like  water 

Darting  here  and  there 

Unbinds  the  heavy  fragrance  of  the  linden-blossoms; 

The  languid  scent  droops  about  me — 

A  sense  of  being  dragged  heavily. 

But  the  quick  wind  skipping  back 

Before  it  is  too  late 

Sets  me  free.  ,-_, , 

He  is  like  a  young  boy 

With  cold  and  merry  laughter. 

Not  yet  adolescent.  Claua  Shanafblt. 


And  I  stand  awaiting  the  hour 
When  they  will  all  have  to  doff  their  masks.   .   .  . 
Blanche  Shoemakee  Wagstaff. 


THE  FRUIT-VENDOR 

Sweit  cant — eldpe  !     Swe6t  cant — eldpe  ! 

Ow  the  hoarse  coaxing  cry  of  a  fruit-vendor. 
Plodding  the  pit  of  the  street, 
Rise  to  me  the  images  of  my  desire  : 

Open  spaces  covered  with  deep  lush  grass! 
Wooded  hilltops  through  blossomy  lanes ! 
The  music  of  bees,  birds  and  leaves ! 
Brooks  frolicking  with  freedom ! 
The  tang  of  moist  earth ! 
A  zenith  of  blue ! 
A  horizon ! 

Here,  through  my  window, 

T  can  see  nothing 

But  the  brown  stone  of  houses  and  houses : 

A  barrier  of  sombre  stone ! 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  FANTAISISTE  SPIRIT  IN  MODEBN  FBENCH 
MUSIC. 

To  the  Editor,  Thb  Eooist. 

Madam,— I  notice  the  following  series  of  curious  c"'""'*"]?" 
between  Mr.  Leigh  Henry's  article  in  your  January  nranw 
on  the  "  Fantaisiste  Spirit  in  Modem  French  Music  "» JL. 
articles  of  mine  which  appeared  in  Poetry  and  Drama  tor  !»■«" 
and  June  1914.  ,,        ,        .„„  i,. 

1.  The  genealogy  of  French  "  fantaisiste  poetry  P»^  ' 
Mr.  Henry  and  the  foUowing  list  of  modern  Ff?"""  J  jj 
taisiste"    poets    are   identical    ii»  Mr.    Henry's  article  ana 

""^The     translated     quoUtions     from    M.    A.    S^ch6'«  bo^ 
"  Les  Caract«res  de  la  Piiesie  contemporaine,'    are  also  lo"" 
word  for  word.  »    .i,.   wordi 

3.  the    speculation   on   the   untranslatability   of    <■""  ^^ 

"  fantaisie  "  and  "  fantaisiste"  can  be  found  m  fX  *"",   it, 

4.  The  quotation  of  M.  Henri  Clouard's  <>9^'0"  "l^n 
"  faaUisisto  "  movement  appsara  in  the  same  woKls  in 

and  Drama.  ,      _         ^„  to  my 

It  would  appear,  in  fact,  Uie*  aU  that  Mr.  Hennr  "^  "     . 
about  the  French  "  fantai»i«te  "  poet*  is  either  »»«".     J^ 
phrased   from  me,   or  else  U  •  mere  <l^nP*»o°  °V  FtS» 
I  qnoteit.    Tm  )»mL  ^-  °- 


MB.   ALAN  ADAIR  AND   ANARCHY 

To  the  Editor,  Tm  Eooist. 

Madam,— I  can  forgive  Mr.  Alan  Adair  the  stones,  "  foolish 
veriet,"  when  he  so  plainly  shows  to  me  the  glass  house  from 
which  he  throws  them. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  as  he  so  gratuitously  insinuates,  of  any 
^f  the  claims  or  ideals  that  anarchists  have  given  to  the  world. 

Th»t  anarchy  will  "  set  free  the  centrifugal  forces  of  society  '* 
u  an  utterly  wild  claim,  based  neither  upon  reason  nor  common- 
sense,  to  say  nothing  of  experience  and  science.  Besides,  no 
co-ordination  of  life  in  the  universe  can  afford  to  have  its  centri- 
fugal forces  set  free ;  its  centrifugal  forces  must  remain  bound 
in  balanced  equilibrium  with  ite  centripetal  forces  if  it  is  to 
exist  at  all. 

Iconoclasm,  destruction — can  do  nothing  to  set  free  centri- 
fugal forces ;  they  only  serve  to  wipe  out  the  results  of  defective 
co-ordinations — co-ordinations  that  are  the  outcomes  of  the 
jangled  relations  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces. 

The  will  to  use  a  means,  on  the  part  of  either  an  individual 
or  a  social  ego,  is   "  a  will  to  a  desired  end  "  in  itself. 

If  Mr.  Alan  Adair  will  do  me  the  justice  to  read  me  aright 
in  Th»  Egoist,  he  will  see  that  I  have  stoutly  maintained  that 
anarchy,  like  every  other  social  ideal,  h(u  its  end  in  its  means. 
and  can  be  "only  a  period  of  transition."  But  in  his  denial 
of  anarchy  as  an  end,  and  his  own  claim  that  it  will  set  the 
centrifugal  forces  of  society  free,  he  not  only  flatly  contradicts 
himself,  but  he  out-Herods  Herod  as  to  the  Galileans  and  their 
belief  in  their  eternal  wisdom.  AucB  Oboff. 


THE  SOCIAL  EGO  AND  REBELLION 

To  the  Editor,  Thr  Eooist. 

Madau, — It  is  most  refreshing  to  find  in  Miss  Marsden  a 
mind  capable  of  philosophically  rcalksing  that  majorities  and 
minorities  do  not  mean  numbers  exclusively — that  they  mean, 
rather,  power  or  the  lack  of  it  in  a  social  ego,  whether  large  or 
small.  It  would  be  more  refreahing  to  find  a  mind  capable  of 
realising  that  kings  do  not  rule  subjects  any  more  than  sub- 
jects rule  kings  and  each  other.  In  the  social  ego  dominated 
(leemingly)  by  Kaiser  WilheJm  II.,  every  individual  human 
element  is  in  principle  himself  a  Kaiser  Wilbehn  II.  deliber- 
itely  "seeking  to  impose  his  will"  upon  others,  whether  a 
majority  or  a  minority.  It  would  be  man  refreshing  still  to 
find  a  mind  capable  of  realising  that  the  "  strong  few " 
dominate,  not  by  means  of  the  personal  superiority  as  to  power 
in  any  one  of  the  few,  but  because,  through  the  unity  of  a 
social  ego,  they  are  able  to  control  the  means  of  living — food, 
il:elter,  clothing,  and  the  natural  and  economic  resources  back 
of  these — and  that  the  "  poor  are  weak  "  not  because  of  a 
lack  of  personal  faculty  as  to  power,  but  because  of  their 
iubility  to  form  a  social  ego  to  control  these  means  of  life. 
And  it  would  be  even  still  more  refreshing  to  find  a  mind 
(ipable  of  realising  that  "  rebellions  "  baaed  upon  the  mutual 
spirit  of  "service  and  kindness"  to  all,  with  the  power  to 
control  the  means  of  living,  would  make  a  hraaven  on  earth. 
■Ul  rebellions  belong  in  the  same  category  as  to  success  when 
thejr  are  based  upon  such  control.  But  all  rebellions  do  not 
lelong  in  the  same  category  as  to  the  principles  upon  which 
Ihey  are  based ;  and  surely  no  one  can  deny  that  the  principles 
'(mutual  "service  and  kindness"  to  all  would  be  about  the 
Mst  principles  possible  to  conceive  of  as  bases  for  a  rebellion 
upable  of  gaining  such  control  of  the  means  of  life.  The 
put  of  what  "  one  believes  in  "  in  the  eetabli^ing  of  such  a 
•ocial  ego  is  simply  the  part  of  suggestional  inspiration  in 
winning  followers  to  such  belief,  with  a  view  to  getting  control 
11  the  resources  of  life.  Otherwise  the  spirit  of  "  social  servioe  - 
uid  kindness ' '  must  simply  waste  itself  upon  the  desert  air. 

It  ii  sadly  true  that  the  followers  of  that  most  seditions  of 
nbels  against  dominating  social  egos  that  ever  lived— Jesus — 
"tlerly  failed  to  realise  the  necessity  of  this  control  in  order 
■o  establish  "service  and  kindness"  upon  the  earth,  and  still 
?"  "•^y  true  that  by  the  time  Uley  obtained  «ie  power 
'«y  had  abandoned  the  principles-  of  their  teaoher.  But  this 
«  DO  reason  whatever  for  ceasing  to  advocate  service  and 
™nM«,  for  ceamng  the  effort  to  establish  a  sufflciesitly 
p«rfnl  social  ego  based  upon  theae  principles  and  supported 

y  control  of    the    means    of  living.     And  it  is  no  reason  for 

jneslioning  the   fact  that   such    a    social  ego    would   fulfil    the 

(irtl,  ^  of  Jesus  as   to  the    "  Kingdwn  of   Heaven   upon  the 

°^*liich  means  simply  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 

naber,"  or  any  of  the  other  oatdi-phraaes  of  social  philoeophy. 

Alici  Gboit. 


I^easant    Pottery   Shop 

41  Oevonshin  StoMU  ThaoUlds  R4M4I,  W.C. 

(CloM  to  SpiulwiUDe  Row) 

Interesting   British  and    Conbnental 
:         Peasant  Pbttoy  on  sale 
Brightly  coloured  plaited  felt  Rugs. 


THE  POETS'  TRANSLATION 
SERIES 

I.  Ready)  The  complete  poem*  (25)  of  Anyte  of  Tagea, 
now  bfDughMogether  in  Eaf  iiah  for  the  first  time  :  timnsUted 
by  Richaid  Aldington.     (8  pages)  ad.  net  (3d.  post  free). 

,  3.  (Ready)  An  entirely  new  version  of  the  poems  and  new 
fragrments,  together  with  the  more  important  of  the  old  frag- 
ments, of  Sappho :  translated  by  Edward  Storer.  (13  pages) 
4d.  net  (sd.  post  free). 

3.  (Ready)  Choruses  from  the  "  Iphigeneia  in  AnUa"  of 
Euripides :  translated  by  H.  D.    6d.  net  (yd.  post  free). 

4.  (Ready)  A  choice  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  many  now  translated  for  the  first  time,  by 
Richard  Aldington.     4d.  net  (5d.  post  free). 

5.  (Ready)  The  Poems  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  now 
collected — and  many  translated  for  the  first  time  in  Ei^lish  : 
by  James  Whitall.     6d.  net  {yi.  post  free). 

6.  (Ready)  The  "  Moiella  "  of  Ausonius,  translated  by  F.  S. 
Flint    fid.  net  (7d.  post  free). 

All  the  pamphlets — except  the  first— will  be  twelve  to 
twenty-eight  pages  long  and  cost  4d.  or  6d.  net ;  5d.  or  7d. 
post  free.  The  series  of  six  3S.  net  post  free.  The  pamphlets 
will  be  issued  monthly. 

To  be  obtained  from  :  The  Egoist,  Oakley  House,  Blooms- 
bury  Street,  W.C,  or  from  Richard  Aldington,  7  Christ 
Church  Place,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


A  second  series  is  being  prepared. 


HDITOKIAL 

Letters,  &c.,  intended  for  the  Editor  of  The 
Egoist  should  be  addressed  to  Oakley  House, 
Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 

Per  page  £4.  Quarter  page  £1  Is.  Od.  Per 
inch  single  column,  4s.  Half  rates  after  first 
insertion.    All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid. 

NOTICE. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  consider  outside 
contributions,  and  they  will  be  returned  if  ac- 
companied by  a  stamped  envelope.  Contribu- 
tions from  abroad  must  be  accompanied  by 
English  stamps  or  international  coupons.  No 
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in  Life  for  Art'i  «ake,  in  the  Individual  rather  than  in 
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THE  DRAMA 


In  the  late  autwnn  number  of  "  The  Drama  " 

there  is  much  of  exceeding  interest  to  constant 

or  casual  followers  of  the  stage. 


''Bea  JoBSon  EatertaiHS  a  Maa  tnm 
Stratf4M-d."  A  Poem.  By  Edward  Arlington 
Robinson. 

"  The  Stage."    By  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

"Los  latereses  Creados.*'     A  Puppet  Play 

in  three  Acts.     By  Benavente. 
"  BeaaTeate.**    By  Dr.  Julius  BrouU. 
"  The    Portaaateaa    Theatre."    By  Grace 

Humphrey  (The  Modem  Drama  Society). 

"The  EvolatioB  of  the  Actor."    (II.)    By 

Arthur  Pollock. 


"  Playiatf  '  Haalet '  as  Shakespeare 
Staged  it  la  l«tl."  (il.)  By  Charlotte 
Porter.  * 

Short  articles  on  new  dramatic  projects,  reviews  of 
books  on  the  drama  and  of  the  newly  published  plays, 
and  bibliographical  material  complete  the  number. 

SingU  coplM.    s«Vntp-fltt0   etnis 
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"Et  j'ai  voulu  la  paix  " 

POEMES 

Par  ANDR^   SPIRE 

Anthor  of  "  Vsrwtt,"  'Van  Us  RontM  Absurdss,"  Ac 

A  little  book  of  unpublished  poems 
written  just  before  and  during  the  var. 
M,  Spire  has  been  in  Nancy,  within  a 
few  kilometres  of  the  firing-line,  since 
August  1914. 

The  Egoist,  in  publishing  these  poems 
by  as  well  known  an  author  as  M. 
Spire,  hopes  to  reach  that  fairly  nu- 
merous public  in  Kngland  which  reads 
French,  and  hopes  also  to  follow  up 
this  book  with  other  small  collections 
of  new  French  poetry  by  the  younger 
poets. 


Copies  map  b«  obtained  from  THE  EGOIST,  or /ram 
RICHARD  ALDINGTON. 

7  Christehurch  ftae;  HampsUai,  N.W, 
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A  gathering  -       .  , 
future  and  BW]"  I 


changing  men  and  women  that  have  a  past  or  have  a  '"'"'« "™u\l, 
Greenwich  Village  !   Where  genius  starved  and  gave  the  ™~  "T,, 
it  had,  where  fortunes  were  squandered  and  fortune.  %»"'«•,""  „|J,, «, 
of  earthly  blis.  prevail  and  tortures  of  hell  are  suffered,  w^se  n^^ 
day  ceased  to  be  the  regulating  element  of  the  world,  «"'«"" 
developed  into  systems,  into  systems  that  will  be  overthrown  «r 
and  subcbtut^  by  others  that  will  not  live  any  longer. 
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VIEWS   AND   COMMENTS 


IT  is  said  that  doctors  are  not  seldom  at  a  loss 
in  lunacy  cases  to  detect  signs  of  lunacy  when 
a  patient  is  on  his  guard  and  seemingly  showing 
his  whole  mind,  until  suddenly  an  unexpected  word 
crops  up  which  at  once  gives  him  his  start  and  sets 
him  riding  away  on  hia  mania.  If  so,  it  seems  that 
a  single  method  of  detection  serves  equally  well  with 
msniacs  and  those  of  us  saner  ones  who  are  able  to 
wear  our  minor  manias  in  the  guise  of  foibles  merely. 
For  it  is  observable  how  the  use  of  a  single  word  or 
phrase  will  indicate  the  weight  of  a  character  and 
"MTe  as  an  index  of  what  measure  of  resistance  may 
lie  expected  from  it.  As  a  more  vivid  impression 
of  a  scene  may  often  be  obtained  through  a  small 
opening  which  frames  off  distracting  details  than 
by  a  full  uninterrupted  sweep  over  a  wide  horizon, 
so  the  tell-tale  pass-word  will  often  lay  bare  the 
hidden  depths  and  the  shallows  and  blind-spots  of  a 
nian|s  mind  with  greater  clearness  than  a  studied  and 
continued  conversation.  There  is  a  two-worded  phrase 
»ho8e  use  appears  to  me  to  possess  particularly  this 
»u-indicative  function — our  "  higher  nature." 
*  *  *  * 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  objecting  to  a 
OMcnption  of  human  character  in  terms  of  relative 
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ndes,  high,  middle,  and  low.    The  only  material 

MMideration    is  to    which  altitude    one    prefers  to 

•ttach  the  chief  values.     It  is  the  apparently  un- 

luertioned  assumption  of  a  very  considerable  pro- 

'*'^™  of  society  that  these  belong  to  the  "  higher 

irfa  '       ^'^  doubt  just  because  it  has  become  part 

™the  cult  of  the  higher-nature  school  to  bring  the 

^*  of  "  pleasing  ourselves  "  into  low  repute,  an 

^'''Bency  situation  such  as  this  created  by  the  war 

"»«•  as  a  godsend  to  that  vast  number  of  people 

•>  choose  to  screen  their  manner  of  taking  their 

mnna  under  the  veil  of  "  doing  good  to  others." 

*«  war  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  selecting  the 

^  pick  of  the  methods  which  give  them  pleasure, 

J,    opens  the  way  for   the    creation    of    societies 

^  ??"^hich  they  can  organise  such  pleasure  more 

tively.    Such,  at  least,  was  my  conclusion  after 

">g  the  prospectus  of  one  of  the  innumerable 


war  societies  which  chanced  to  come  my  way.  This 
society  (which  has  taken  to  itself  the  name  of  the 
"  Fight  for  the  Right "  Society — no  less)  here  ex- 
plains the  purpose  of  its  being  : 

"  As  fresh  spirit  is  generated  and  as  unity  is 
strengthened  by  the  assembling  of  otirselves  together 
in  pursuance  of  a  common  object,  it  is  proposed  that 
meetings  should  be  held.  .  .  .  And  it  will  be  an 
essential  characteristic  of  these  meetings  that  the 
appeal  should  be  made  not  by  oratory  alone,  but,  in 
particular,  by  music  also  and  by  recitation,  and 
any  other  available  and  suitable  art.  .  .  .  And  to 
clinch  the  impression  and  to  produce  a  sense  of 
unity  and  common  effort,  a  call  might  be  made  at 
the  conclusion  to  all  who  are  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tion (which  must  be  regarded  as  a  solemn  vow  and 
determination) : 

"  To  Fight  for  Bight  till  Right  is  won  " ; 

"to  rise  and,  with  uplifted  hand,  cry  'Aye.' 
And  if  this  action  could  be  immediatefy  foHbwed^ 
by  the  singing  of  some  inspiring  words  in  which 
the  whole  meeting  could  join,  members  would 
be  sent  away  with  their  spirit  refreshened  and  re- 
fined. Their  higher  natures  would  have  been  touched 
and  they  would  have  caught  a  vision  of  the  good 
that  is  in  them  and  their  fellows.  They  would,  there- 
fore, feel  a  renewed  determination  to  be  faithful  to 
themselves,  to  be  true  to  the  good  within  them,  and  to 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  make  that  good  prevail." 
The  framer  of  this  paragraph  is  under  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  higher  natures  of  the  prospective 
audiences  will  be  touched,  nor,  upon  reflection, 
am  I.  The  means  which  he — approaching  the  task 
as  an  expert— considers  best  suited  to  meet  the 
purpose  are  noteworthy.  And  he  is  not  eccentric  in 
this.  That  the  pamphlet  quoted  from  happened  to 
be  written  in  explanation  of  the  objects  and  desires 
of  a  society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  mili- 
tary recruiting  in  no  wise  diminishes  its  ability  to 
stand  as  a  type  of  the  devices  intended  to  awaken 
the  "  higher  nature."  The  interest  of  the  thing  lies 
in  its  naive — one  might  say  cold-blooded — exposure 
of  the  means  deemed  likely  to  ensure  success. 
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Obviously  the  object  of  it  all  is  to  create  that  hot- 
house atmosphere  in  which  apparently  the  "  higher 
nature  "  most  quickly  sprouts.     Right  atmosphere 
is  the  all-important   concern.      Arguments    are    of 
quite  secondary  value.     In    the    paragraph    quoted 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  reliance  on  fact  or  argument, 
the  sole  requisites  being  an  orator  with  his  fervent 
and  soul-stirring  appeal,  seconded    by    music    and 
other  suitable  arts.     The  method  of  the  business  is 
to    concentrate    upon    the    most    easily    accessible 
(i.e.  those  at  the  surface)  and  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed pleasure-exciting  emotions,  and  by  assault- 
ing all  simultaneously  and  swiftly  to  carry  the  per- 
sonality by  storm.    And  the  method  is  usually  suc- 
cessful— with  the  mob.    Note  the  details :  the  action 
done  in  unison,  which  establishes  a  reassuring  emo- 
tional basis;  the  standing  erect,  the  upraised  hand, 
the  common  shout  "Aye,"  the  singing;  and  then 
the  ramming  home  of  the  Resolution :   no  matter 
what.     It  will  arrive  (with  the  mob,   that  is),  for 
the    higher    nature — the    most    superficial    of    the 
emotional     complex — will    have     been     effectually 
"  touched,"  the  critical  sense  put  off  its  guard,  and 
self-abandonment    installed.      The    object    of    the 
exploiters  of  the  higher  nature  is  so  to  work  upon 
the  pleasurable  and  swiftly  intoxicated  emotions  of 
the  higher  nature  as  to  induce  the  whole  personality 
to  pledge  itself  to  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
which  the  stage-managers  choose  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  their  appeal.     This  abandonment  they  know 
would  not  be  forthcoming  in  the  quieter  moments 
when  the  altitudes,  high,    middle,    and    low,     are 
merged  into  one  another,   forming,  so  to  speak,   a 
homogeneous  whole. 

*  Id  *  * 

The  "higher  nature,"  then,  is  rather  the  outer 
layer  of  character:  the  light  froth  which  rises  to 
the  top,  and  which,  in  terms  of  character,  is  the 
frivolous  and  easily  excited,  playable  upon  by  any 
skilful  performer.  The  substance  of  sentiment  runs 
thin  into  sentimentality  in  these  high  strata.  Here 
the  "  high  tone  "  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  high 
flight:  very  high  and  very  thin.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  "  high  tone "  shrivels  and  crumbles 
before  the  scrutinising,  analysing,  and  judging 
temper.  In  fact,  these  re-act  as  opposites  and  cancel 
each  other's  existence  according  to  their  relative 
strengths.  The  "  higher  nature "  requires  vague 
and  abstract  terms,  a  puffy  nourishment  to  match 
its  lofty  and  remote  ideals ;  its  hope  is  to  be  ac- 
counted worthy  to  suffer  or  to  do  glorious  deeds  in 
honour  of — whatever  has  happened  to  be  connected 
with  the  thinly  exalted  mood.  The  "  higher 
nature  "  is  too  light  and  volatile  for  discrimination ; 
it  does  not  think,  or  sift  evidence,  or  compare  facts : 
it  gushes,  adores,  and  worships.  It  also  hates.  It 
knows  no  betweens. 

Once  having  accepted  the  suggestion  of  current 
speech  that  personality  comprises  a  higher  and 
lower,  we  must  necessarily  assume  the  existence  of 
the  "  middle  nature,"  which  presumably  has 
escai>ed  a  label  because  it  is  just  "  ordinary."  All 
the  fuss  and  fury  naturally  attach  themselves  to 
the  surfaces.  Likening  human  nature  to  a  stream, 
it  might  be  said  that  at  the  top  we  are  frothy,  at 
the  bottom  muddy,  while  in  the  middle  flows  the 
mass  of  clear  water  wherein  lies  the  full  power  of 
the  unified  personality  :  the  self  at  its  strongest  and 
most  firmly  poised,  the  critical  and  discriminating 
Ego :  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  who  cannot  be 
easily  moved  hither  and  thither  at  the  will  of 
another.  It  has  frequently  been  noted  how  readily 
of  these  three  "natures"  the  highest  and  lowest 
will  interchange  and  dovetail  into  one  another. 
Naturally,  indeed,  since  both  stand  for  abandon- 
ment and  lack  of  self-control.  "  Love  the  Right — 
and  fight  for  it"  has  as  corollary:  "Hate  the 
Wrong — and  gut  it  down  " — emotional  abandonment 


in  both  cases,  if  opposite.  Asceticism  and  orndty 
go  together.  Some  little  time  ago  it  was  pointed 
out  in  these  pages  how  passionately  cruel  good  and 
even  kind  women  become,  faced  by  a  breaking-down 
of  a  custom.  The  most  earnest  persons  have  usually 
been  the  most  ruthless  to  "  sinners."  Absorbed  in 
the  abandonment  to  their  theory  of  right  conduct 
they  lose  the  power  to  observe  calmly,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  a  rage  which  strikes  out  blindly 
at  the  supposed  overthrowers  of  their  high  ideals 
and  shakers  of  their  faith. 

«         «         *         « 

It  seems  that  the  characteristic  common  to  the 
"higher"    and   "lower,"    and  creating  the  close 
connection  between  their  exhibitions,  is  vagueness. 
Both  have  to  do  with  the  TTnnameable.    Although 
in  the  one  case   the  emotions   are  held  to  be  too 
ineffably  high  to  admit  of   description  and  define- 
ment,  while  in  the  other  they  are  too  unspeakably 
low,  this  merely  glozes  the  fact  that  it  is  a  shortage 
of  understanding  which  gives  both  species  of  emo- 
tion their  transcendental  and  particularly  their  un- 
controllable characteristics.     Control,  after  all,  is 
merely  guidance  and  limitation  of  the  lengths  to 
which  an  emotion  is  allowed  to  run  when  we  know 
precisely  what  the  emotion  means  and  what  its  con- 
sequences will  be ;  and  the  first  step  towards  under- 
standing an  emotion  is  to  describe,  define,  and  name 
it.    In  the  vague  terms  of  oratory,  the  declamatorr 
attitudes,  histrionic  gestures,  "  heady  "  music  and 
the  rest,  the  aim  is  to  divorce  the  terms  from  any 
strict  connotation  they  may  ever  have  had.    By  this 
means  terms  which  have  come  to  mean    little  or 
nothing,  which  are  mere  froth  meant  to  infect  the 
unstable  sort  who  are  stirred  by  "any  wind  of  doc- 
trine," are  made  to  imply  everything  in  general  by 
virtue  of  ceasing  to  denote  anything  in  particular. 
The  attempt  is  to  exploit  a  name  without  a  meaning 
by  giving  prestige  to  the  cult  of  the  TTnnameable. 
In  the  lower  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thing— 
the  decisive  and  definite  emotion — is  already  there, 
awaiting  its  name.      The  kind  of  sombre  majesty 
with  which  the  TTnknown  is  invested  spreads  a  pro- 
tecting veil  of  mysteriousness  and  importance  over 
the  region  of    "  Vices,"    and    actually   constitntei 
their  main  fascination.    It  affords  the  fugitive  fur- 
tive desires  a  prestige  which  does  not  belong  to  them 
on  their  own  intrinsic  account.    Arrest  them,  scruti- 
nise them,  and  size  them  up,  and  vices  are  commonly 
quite  pitifully  small  things.    Understanding,  which 
is  said  to  forgive  all  things,  actually  does  more  to 
vices.    It  controls  them  and  redeems  them  from  the 
negative  control — the  mystery  and  fascination— of 

the  ITnknown  and  TTametess. 

*         *         *        * 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  while  writing  these 
commonplaces  of  observation,  it  was  quite  as  much 
the  tricks  which  magnify  the  attractiveness  of  the 
low  as  those  tricks  of  the  trade  which  exploit  the 
puffy  vagueness  of  mind  of  the  "  high-natured 
which  occupied  my  mind.  Or  rather  it  was  the  meet- 
ing with  first-hand  instances  of  the  zeal  with  which 
the  two  forces  make  common  cause  and  pull  together, 
in  the  sphere  whose  territory  they  are  att«mptin(r 
to  pool  between  them — popular  literature.  To  gi^« 
utterance  to  ultra-lofty  sentiments  working  «P 
details  saturated  with  the  most  heated  senenal  sue- 
gestion  meanwhile  is.  the  accepted  recipe  for  toe 
creation  of  the  ' '  best-seller. ' '  But  to  penetrate  wtn 
cool  analysis  and  innocent  of  suggestiveness  int»  w^ 
same  or  similar  regions  is  regarded  as  an  enormi 
of  a  peculiarly  brazen  and  heartless  °**^"*^^^ 
cool  assault  upon  the  sacred  preserves  of  "y^ 
at  once  raises  a  hullabaloo  which  brings  P"!^ J  - 
pale  swarms  of  terrified  protectors  of  <«7*T 
Morality  rushing  to  the  spot.  It  is  certwn. '^°^ 
instance,  that  were  Shakespeare  not  proteotw  , 
that  popular  neglect  of  hi«  works  which  coinM 


his  having  something  to  say,  of  his  saying  it  with 
the  completest  art,  and  of  his  being  wrapped  in 
the  funeral-sheet   of    "  Classic,"    his   work   would 
horrify  printers  and  turn  publishers  faint:   not  to 
mention  magistrates,  censors,  and  the   like.      Had 
Ueasure  for  Measure,    for  instance,    been    a   pro- 
duction of  the  twentieth  century,  could  one  name  a 
printer  and   publisher   who  would  willingly    print 
and  publish  it  to-day?      If    anyone    believes    that 
such  could  be  found,  we  would  refer  them  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  James  Joyce's    novel,    A    Portrait    of 
the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man,  which  ran  as  a  serial 
through  The  Egoist,   and  which   (not  because  we 
desire  to  saddle  ourselves  with  fresh  responsibilities 
in  this  difficult  time,  but  in  order  to  save  a  work  of 
eiceedingly  high  merit  from  oblivion)  we  propose 
to  publish  ourselves.    During  its  appearance  in  our 
pages  the  notice  of  publishers  was  drawn  to  its  value 
quite  voluntarily  by  a  very  well-known  (and  very 
successful!)  writer,   and   had  Mr.  Joyce  consented 
to  bow  to  the  taste  of   the    publishers'    "readers," 
and  alter  or  delete  certain  words  and  phrases  and 
re-write  certain  sections  in  order  to  bring  his  work 
a  little  nearer  the  popular  level,  it  would  have  been 
published  "  through  the  trade."     But  Mr.  Joyce 
refused  to  comply  with  these  requirements,  with  the 
result  that  no    publisher    would    touch    the    book. 
Accordingly    we    decided    to   publish  it   otirselves. 
Even  so  the  same  difficulties    cropped   up    again, 
and  the  printer   declined   to  print    except  subject 
to  certain  excisions.     Happily,   a  printer  has  now 
been  found*  who  is  willing  to  print  without  dele- 
tions, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Joyce's  work 
will  at  last,  and  without  meeting  with  further  diffi- 
culties, see  the  light  of  publication  in  the  shape 
which  he  conceived  it  to  take.     If  so,  he  will  have 
to  be  congratulated  not  only  upon  his  tenacity  and 
courage  in  holding  to  what  he  knows  his  own  work 
siould  be,  but  also  on  having  won  for  the  critical 
understanding  intellect  standing-room  on  a  portion 
of  the  territory  now  held  specially  sacred  to  exhibi- 
lons  of  a  vapid  sentimentality  trapped  out  with  a 
inrtive  salaciousness.  H.  S.  W. 

THE  LAST  GIFT 

By  H.  D. 

Instead  of  pearls— a  wrought  clasp 

a  bracelet— will  you  accept  this? 

You  know  the  script — 

you  will  start,  wonder: 

what  is  left,  what  phrase, 
after  last  night?    This: 

The  world  is  yet  unspoiled  for  you, 

you  wait,  expectant : 

you  are  like  the  children 

who  haunt  your  own  steps 

for  chance  bits — a  comb 

that  may  have  slipped, 

a. gold  tassel,  unravelled, 

picked  from  your  scarf, 

twirled  by  your  slight  fingwa 

into  the  street, —  .     ^ 

a  flower  dropped. 

Do  not  think  me  unaware, 
i  who  have  snatched  at  you 
as  the  street-child  clutched 
at  the  seed-pearia  you  spilt 
.    that  hot  day 

when  your  necklace  snapped. 

i^'""  ^^0  above  wu  written  we  are  informed  that,  on 
I  fnaUr'l  *"*'  '"'  **""    »«»ne   f(roiuidi  aa    other    printers,   the 

nwTj""*  "-ferred  to  decUnea  to  print.  We  ahaU  not,  how- 
I      • «!«  our  efforU  in  the  matter.— Bd. 


Do  not  dream  that  I  speak 

as  one  defrauded  of  delight, 

sick,  shaken  by  each  heart-beat, 

or  paralysed,  stretched  at  length, 

who  gasps: 

'■  These  ripe  pears 

are  bitter  to  the  taste^ 

this  spiced  wine,  poison,  corrupt; 

I  can  not  walk ; 

Who  would  walk? 

Life  is  a  scavenger's  pit — I  escape — 

I  only,  rejecting  it, 

lying  here  on  this  couch." 

Your  garden  sloped  to  the  beach — 

myrtle  overran  the  paths  : 

honey  and  amber  flecked  each  leaf :  * 

the  citron-lily  head — 

one  among  many — 

weighed  therCj  over-sweet. 

The  myrrh-hyacinth 
spread  across  low  slopes : 
violets  streaked  black  ridges 
through  the  grass. 

The  house,  too,  was  like  this, 
over-painted,  over-lovely: 
the  world  is  like  this. 

Sleepless  nights — 

I  remember  the  initiates, 

their  gesture,  their  calm  glance. 

I  have  heard  how  in  rapt  thought, 

in  vision,  they  speak 

with  another  race, 

more  beautiful,  more  intense  than  this. 

I  could  laugh — 

more  beautiful,  more  intense? 

Perhaps  tliat  other  life 

is  contrast  always  to  this. 

I  reason : 

I  have  lived  as  they — 

in  their  inmost  rites 

they  endure  the  taut  nerves 

through  the  moment  of  ritual. 

I  endure  from  moment  to  moment — 

days  pass,  all  alike, 

tortured,  intense. 

This  I  forgot  last  night : 
you  must  not  be  blamed, 
it  is  not  your  fault : 
as  a  child,  a  flower,  any  flower 
_tore  my  breast — 
meadow-chickory,  a  common  grass  tip, 
a  leaf -shadow,  a  flower  tint, 
unexpected,  on  a  winter-branch. 

I  reason : 

another  life  holds  what  this  lacks, 

a  sea,  unmoving,  quiet — 

not  forcing  our  strength 

to  rise  to  it,  beat  on  beat — 

a  stretch  of  sand, 

no  garden  beyond,  strangling- 

with  its  myrrh-lilies — 

a  hill,  not  set  with  black  violets^ 

but  stones,  stones,  bare  rocks,     

dwarf-trees,  twisted,  no  beauty 
to  distract — to  crowd 
madness  upon  madness. 

Only  a  still  place, 
and  perhaps  some  outer  horror, 
some  hideousness  to  stamp  beauty, 
a  mark — ^no  changing  it  now — 
on  our  hearts. 

I  send  no  string  of  pearls, 
no  bracelet — accept  this. 
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PASSING  PARIS 

THE  announcements  of  publications  as  they 
appear  respectively  in  France  and  in  Eng- 
land are  significant  of  the  difference  in  intel- 
lectual stamina  between  the  two  nationalities.  The 
literature  of  the  one  country  is  equally  in  vogue 
with  the  other,  but,  whereas  the  English  make 
timorous  and  tardy  retrospective  adventures,  their 
neighbours  prefer  to  explore  among  the  most  modern 
British  authors.  Of  these  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
seems  to  answer  to  a  demand.  M.  Charles  Grolleau 
is  about  to  follow  up  Mme.  Isabelle  Riviere's  com- 
petent translation  of  The  Barbarity  of  Berlin 
with  The  Crimes  of  England,  and  Dr.  Sarolea's 
The  French  Renascence  has  had  the  advantage 
of  appearing  under  the  auspices  of  the  same 
expert,  who  is  also  taking  part  in  a  rendering  of 
What  Europe  owes  to  Russia,  equally  by  Dr. 
Sarolea.  Both  books  will  be  published  by  Cres, 
whose  forthcoming  war  literature  also  comprises  a 
prose-study  by  Verhaeren  :  Parmi  les  Cendres  (Col- 
lection Bellum) ;  La  Maison  Anxieuse,  by  Lucien 
Descaves ;  and  Impressions  de  Guerre,  by  Henri 
Massis  (with  a  frontispiece  by  M.  Maurice  Denis). 
The  last-named  author  has  written  a  life  of  Ernest 
Psichari  (great-nephew  of  Ernest  S«nan),  one  of  the 
war's  earliest  literary  victims,  for  L'Art  Catholique, 
where  M.  Charles  Grolleau  is  about  to  add  to  his 
most  eminent  feats  with  a  version,  accompanied  by 
a  biographical  nptice,  of  Francis  Thompson's  The 
Hound  of  Heaven  and  other  selections.  This  poet 
has  only  once  before  been  attempted  by  a  French 
translator,  who  openly  capitulated  before  certain 
passages,  leaving  blanks  in  their  place — a  more 
honest  expedient,  certainly,  than  lame  or  deceptive 
renderings. 

*         4<         *         « 

M.  Anatole  France  has  prefaced  M.  Paul  Fort's 
lyric  bulletins,  Poemes  de  France,  which,  after 
having  appeared  periodically,  have  been  issued  in 
volume  by  Payot  (3fr.50). 

In  the  Mercure  for  February  1  M.  Albert  Meckel 
revealed  a  prose-poem  by  the  late  Stuart  Merrill 
inspired  by  the  funeral  procession  of  an  English 
private  passing  through  the  streets  of  Versailles, 
which  is  the  most  lovable  evocation  and  most  moving 
hymn  sung  since  the  war  began.  By  its  side  other 
war-poems  seem  made  up  for  the  occasion  and 
served  cold.  The  same  issue  contained  a  set  of 
triolets  by  M.  Fritz  R.  Vanderpyl  coinciding  with 
his  little  composition  for  The  Egoist. 


In  the  revived  Double  Bouquet  (whose  aesthetic 
fragrance  is  as  incongruously  as  it  is  forbiddingly 
coated  with  Swiss  chocolate — this  periodical  appears 
at  Lausanne)  M.  Edmond  Pilon  studies  and  quotes 
a  new  poet— M.  Pierre  Camo — at  length  and  with 
enthusiasm.  As  they  acted  upon  Paul  Gauguin  in 
another  sphere,  so  tropical  suns  have  contributed 
to  the  full  flowering  of  M.  Camo's  gifts  without 
blunting  the  edge  of  the  classical  finish  of  France 
which,  as  M.  Pilon  remarks,  he  holds  in  common 
with  the  most  notable  pillars  of  the  French  tradi- 
tion :  Ronsard,  du  Bellay,  and  Racine,  as  also  with, 
in  his  pictorial  way,  Nicolas  Poussin,  to  whose 
rythms  he  remains  true  on  the  furthest  and  most 
unsophisticated  Oceanic  shores  whose  link  to  the 
world  of  classical  antiquity  has  emphasised  his 
natural  bent. 

♦         ♦         ♦        » 

The  poet  P.  J.  Jouve,  who  has  occasionally  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  is  convalescent  after  ill- 
neM  contracted  during  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  a  task  he  had  undertaken  voluntarily,  being 
exempted  from  military  service. 

M.  Alexandre  Mercereau  ia  also  recovering  from 


typhoid  fever  contracted  at  the  Front,  where  he 
has  been  acting  as  stretcher-bearer  during  rsuAy 
long  months. 

And  it  is  with  great  regret  that  I  learn  of  the 
painful  disablement  of  M.  Pierre  Tournier,  a  younir 
poet  whose  chronicle  of  English  letters  in  Pan  I 
always  read  with  much  interest.  He  suffered  his 
terrible  accident,  entailing  the  loss  of  one  hand  and 
damage  to  the  other,  heroically,  saying  he  was  glad 
to  have  done  his  duty. 

*         *         *         * 

Among  several  new  reviews  announced  is  one 
entitled  Demain,  founded  by  M.  Henri  Guilbeanx 
and  published  at  Geneva,  a  locality  chosen,  as  it 
were,  to  emphasise  an  apparently  intended  neutral 
attitude  to  everything  except  "  humanity  and 
truth,"  the  ideals  for  which  it  claims  to  stand. 

A  feminist  review,  Les  Rayons,  is  re-appearing  at 
Bordeaux. 

*.  *  4>  * 

The  epithets  "German,"  "Germanic,"  "Teu- 
tonic," not  to  speak  of  "  Boche,"  having  come  to 
serve  as  a  qualification  of  derision,  a  number  of  per- 
sons and  groups  have  occasion  to  resent  its  too 
frequent  application  from  their  opponents  in 
thought  and  action.  Whatever  does  not  happen  to 
please  or  to  be  understood  is  glibly  ticked  oft  as 
"made  in  Germany."  The  term  is  used  with  the 
supposition  that  it  will  strike  a  death-blow.  It  can- 
not be  surpassed.  It  is  the  climax  in  anathema. 
Each  one  throws  it  back  to  the  other,  and,  like  fly- 
paper, it  sticks  to  everything :  remove  it,  and  it 
plasters  itself  elsewhere.  An  anonymous  body  of 
painters  has  just  protested  against  its  application 
to  "  cubism,"  "  the  art  of  reasoned  sensibility,  but 
in  no  way  German,"  as  they  plead.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  who  considers  himself  cubist,  but  when 
running  over  the  names  of  those  generally  so  classed 
in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  public's  and  critics'  brains, 
I  do  not  recall  a  preponderance  of  Germans.  Those 
that  occur  to  me  are  French  or  borne  by  French 
citizens  (with  the  exception  of  the  Spaniard  Picasso 
and  a  South  American  disciple  or  so,  true  or  false). 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  though  it  may  have  attracted 
many  adepts  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia— 
and,  without  question,  a  numerous  buying  public  in 
these  countries,  as  the  late  picture-dealer  Dmet 
might  have  shown — the  movement,  like  the  word, 
originated  in  France  among,  generally  speaking, 
French  artists.  There  has  always  been,  notwith- 
standing, a  temptation  among  its  opponents  to  shift 
the  responsibility  of  its  paternity  on  to  Germany. 
Do  I  not  find  in  a  review  of  the  Salon  d'Automne 
by  the  erudite  M.  Peladan,  so  far  back  as  WW, 
the  following  phrase  :  "A  consolation,  if  it  is  one, 
remains  to  us :  this  Salon  is  composed  in  two-thirds 
of  foreigners,  and  Germans  teem  here.  We  may  say 
to  the  different  nationalities,  as  did  Victor  Hugo  s 
Lucrece  Borgia,  '  Gentlemen,  you  .are  all  poi- 
soned'"? For  what  revolts  M.  Peladan  is  the 
cubists'  obstinate  plea  of  direct  descent  from  the 
old,  and  especially  French  and  Italian,  "»»**?"■ 
And  the  fact,  not  generally  known  to  the  cubists, 
proved  by  certain  drawings  in  one  of  the  German 
museums,  that  Albert  Dttrer  once  did  try  to  an**??? 
a  head  into  so  many  geometrical  angles,  snouJo 
only  serve  to  illustrate  a  coincidence  and  not  to  sup- 
port a  theory,  particularly  if  valid.  Here  we  have 
an  unquestionable  example  of  cubist  precedence, 
and  the  attribution  of  its  source  to  ma«tt» 
chosen  at  haphazard  like  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo, 
and  Ingres,  or,  more  rationally  (though  I  ha'*  ""' 
seen  the  statement  made),  to  the  Greco,  is  neitner 
more  nor  less  defensible  than  the  plea  that  we 
descend  from  Adam.  Moreover,  such  an  argumenj 
suggests  an  unnatural  ellipsis  in  the  e^o'^^^""  i*}-^  ■  S"*..wet  leaves 
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man  he,  and  supplying  an  ancestry  near  enough 
to  be  soundly  tested  if  there  were  any  doubt  in  its 

connection. 


MEDITATIO 


Continuing  our  little  anthology  of  prominent 
young  French  poets,  we  have  again  this  month  had 
recourse  to  a  foreigner  by  birth.  Mr.  0.  W.  Milosz 
is,  like  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  a  Pole.  He  is  that  in 
bodyj  but  in  spirit  he  is  much  besides  —  an 
eighteenth  -  century  French  gentleman  and  a 
mediaeval  mystic  among,  perhaps,  other  less  evident 
derivations.  He  appears,  also,  as  a  mystic  cannot 
fail  to  do,  a  symbolist; — a  symbolist  in  its  exact  and 
not  in  its  loose,  coterie-descriptive  application. 

And,  among  his  contemporaries  on  the  lyric  plane, 
he  stands  out  an  aristocrat.  There  is  nothing  demo- 
cratic, humanitarian,  or  even  familiar  in  his  accents, 
and  humility  has  not  been  admitted  to  his  sanctuary. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  substance  of  his  work  which 
is  aristocratic.  The  elegance  of  its  form  merits  this 
definition,  marked  both  in  his  poetry  and  in  his 
prose,  of  which  his  only  published  example  is 
L'Amoureuse  Initiation,  a  work  distinguished  by  a 
Tocabular  exuberance  amounting  almost  to  a  fault 
but  kept  in  suflBcient  control  to  guard  the  firmness 
of  outline.  In  this  book  Milosz  somewhat  recalls 
Henri  de  Regnier,  a  Regnier  with  more  ampleness 
bnt  less  limpidity;  more  enigmatic  and,  conse- 
quently, less  readable. 

The  volume,  from  which  a  poem  is  quoted  in  this 
issue  of  The  Egoist,  is  a  revised  edition  of  poems 
extracted  from  various  sets,  now  in  part  refuted  by 
their  author,  published  between  the  years  1900  and 
1913,  with  some  new  additions. 

MuHIEL  ClOLKOWSKA. 


POEMS 

By  Amy  Lowell 

AUGUST:   LATE  AFTERNOON 

Smoke-colouk,  rose,  saffron. 
With  a  hard  edge  chipping  the  blue  sky, 
A  great  cloud  hung  over  the  village. 
And  the  white-painted  meeting  house, 
And  the  steeple  with  the  gilded  weathercock 
'   img  and  flashing  in  the  wind. 

DOG-DATS 


A  UDDEE  sticking  up  at  the  open  window, 
JM  top  of  an  old  ladder; 
And  all  of  summer  is  there. 

Great  waves  and  tufts  of  wisteria  surge  across  the 

window 
^i  a  thin,  belated  blossom 
Jwks  up  and  down  in  the  sunlight, 
^Mple  translucence  across  the  blue  sky. 

iie  back  this  branch,"  I  say, 
nut  my  hands  are  sticky  with  leaves, 
"1  my  nostrils   widen  to   the  smell    of   crushed 

green. 

M  ladder  moves  uneasily  at  the  open  window 
*?a  I  call  to  the  maa  beneath, 
"8  back  this  branch." 

Til 

■  ?*  *^  a  ladder  leaning  against  the  window-sill, 

*"'»  a  mutter  of  thunder  in  the  air. 


THE  pom) 


-and  there  are    no   voids   in    nature — an  J^^Pf^' 
which  is,  precisely,  filled  up  by  Cieanne,  a  tTencn- 


Pl   i       'eaves 

1  °?^"?  on  moss-coloured  water, 
J««  the  croaking  of  frog.— 
""•eked  beU-notes  in  the  twilight. 


THOUGHTS,  rages,  phenomena.  I  have  seen 
in  the  course  of  the  morning  new  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  and  I  know  from  the  events  of  the 
last  few  months  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  two 
most  remarkable  novels,  written  in  English  by  our 
generation,  published  "  through  the  ordinary 
channels." 

Yet  it  is  more  desirable  that  a  nation  should  have 
a  firm  literature  than  that  paste-board  nonentities 
should  pour  forth  rehashed  Victoriana  on  Sundays. 
Waste!     Waste,  and  again,  multiplicitly,  waste! 

0  Christian  and  benevolent  reader,  I  am  not 
attacking  your  religion.  I  am  even  willing  to 
confess  a  very  considerable  respect  for  its  founder, 
and  for  Confucius  and  Mohammed,  or  any  other 
individual  who  has  striven  to  implant  a  germ  of 
intelligence  in  the  soil  of  the  circumjacent  stupidity. 
And  I  respect  him  whatever  his  means  and  his 
medium,  that  is,  say,  whether  he  has  worked  by 
violent  speech,  or  by  suave  and  persuasive  para- 
graphs, or  by  pretending  to  have  received  his  in- 
structions, and  gazed  unabashed  upon  the  hind  side 
of  the  intemperate  and  sensuous  J'h'v,  on  the 
escarps  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Because  we,  that  is  to  say,  you  and  I  and  the 
hypothetical  rest  of  our  readers,  in  normal  mood, 
have  no  concern  with  churches,  we  generally  pre- 
sume that  all  this  pother  has  been  settled  long  since, 
and  that  nobody  bothers  about  it.  It  is  indeed  a 
rare  thought  that  there  are  thousands  of"  prim, 
soaped  little  Tertullians  opposing  enlightenment, 
entrenched  in  their  bigotry,  mildly,  placidly,  con- 
tentedly entrenched  in  small  livings  and  in  fat 
livings,  and  in  miserable,  degrading  curacies,  and 
that  they  are  all  sterile,  save  perhaps  in  the  pro- 
duction of  human  offspring,  whereof  there  is  already 
a  superabundance. 

Perhaps  10  per  cent,  of  the  activities  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches  are  not  wholly  venal,  Tnais  passons! 
And  the  arts,  and  good  letters,  serious  writing? 
"  Oh,  you  go  on  too  much  about  art  and  letters !  " 
"Bleat  about  the  importance  of  art!!!"  Yes, 
I  have  heard  these  phrases.  And  very  annoying 
people  will  "  go  on  about  "  art. 

"In  no  country  in  the  world  do  the  authorities 

take  such  good  care  of  their  authors."     There  are 

various  points  of  view.     There  are  various  tyrannies. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  an  outbreak  of  rampant 

Puritanism  srfter  the  war."         

"  We  shall  have  a  Saturnalia!  " 
There  are  various  points  of  view.  The  monster 
of  intolerance  sniffs  like  a  ghoul  about  the  battle- 
fields even.  Flammarion  or  someone  said  that  the 
sun  was  about  to  explode  on,  I  think  it  was,  February 
the  fifth  of  this  year.  The  end  of  the  world  is 
approaching.     Perhaps. 

At  any  rate  I  am  not  the  first  author  to  remark 
that  the  future  is  unknowable,  or  at  least  indefinite 
and  uncertain.  Concerning  the  past  we  know  a 
little.     Concerning  "  progress,"  how  much? 

It  is  about  thirty-nine  years  since  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  wrote  the  preface  I  quote. 

Thirteen  years  ago  my  brother  and  I  wrote  in  an  introduction 
to  "  Qenninie  Laoerteiiz  "  : 

"  Now  that  the  novel  ia  wider  and  deeper,  now  that  it  begins 
to  be  the  aerious,  passionate,  living  great-form  of  literary  study 
and  of  social  research,  now  that  it  has  become,  by  analysis  and 
psychological  inquiry,  the  history  of  oontempoTBry  ethics-in- 
action (how  shall  one  render  accurately  the  phrase  'I'liistoire 
morale  oontemporaine '  ?),  now  that  the  novel  has  imposed  upon 
itself  the  studies  and  duties  of  science,  one  may  again  make  a 
stand  for  its  liberties  and  its  privileges.' 

There  ends  his  quotation  of  what  they  had  set 
down  in  "the  forties." 
Ifow  in  one's  normal  mood,  in  one's  normal  exist- 
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ence,  one  takes  it  for  granted  that  De  Goncourt's 
statement  is  simple,  concise,  and  accurate.  One 
does  not  meet  people  who  hold  any  other  view,  and 
one  goes  on  placidly  supposing  that  the  question 
is  settled,  that  it  is  settled  along  with  Galileo's 
quondam  heresy. 

If  a  man  has  not  in  the  year  of  grace  1916  or 
1916  arrived  at  the  point  of  enlightenment  carefully 
marked  by  the  brothers  D©  Goncourt  in  a.d.  1863, 
one  is  not  admitted  to  the  acquaintance  of  anyone 
worth  knowing.  I  do  not  say  that  a  person  holding 
a  different  view  would  be  physically  kicked  down- 
stairs if  he  produced  a  different  opinion  in  an  in- 
telligent company ;  our  manners  are  softened ;  he 
would  be  excreted  in  some  more  spiritual  manner. 

In  December  1876,  Edmond  de  Goncourt  added, 
among  others,  these  following  sentences : 

In  1877  I  come  alone  and  perhaps  for  the  laat  time  to  demand 
theie  privilegea  for  thia  new  botJc,  written  with  the  aame  feeling 
of  intellectual  corioaity  and  of  commiaerati<Hi  for  human 
•uSeringa. 

It  has  been  impossible,  at  times,  not  to  speak  at  a  phytician, 
at  a  tavant,  at  a  hittorian.  It  would  be  inaiilting  (injuntvx)  to 
OS,  the  young  and  serious  school  of  modem  novelists,  to  forbid 
ns  to  think,  to  analyse,  to  describe  all  that  is  permitted  to  others 
to  put  into  a  volume  which  has  on  its  cover  "  Study,"  or  any 
other  grave  title.  You  cannot  ask  us  at  this  time  of  day  to 
amuse  the  young  Udy  in  the  rail-road  carriage.  I  think  we 
have  acquired,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  right  to 
write  foe  formed  men,  without  the  depressing  necessity  of  flee- 
ing to  foreign  presses,  or  to  have,  under  a  full  republican  regime, 
OUT  publishers  in  H(^land,  as  we  did  in  the  time  of  Loois  XIV 
and  Louis  XV. 

Wejl,  there  you  have  it.  We  were  most  of  us 
unborn,  or  at  least  mewling  and  puking,  when  those 
perfectly  plain,  simple,  and  one  would  have  sup- 
posed obvious  sentences  were  put  together. 

And  yet  we  are  still  faced  with  the  problem :  Is 
literature  possible  in  England  and  America?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  great  book  and  the  firm  book  can 
appear  "in  normal  conditions"?  That  is  to  say, 
under  the  same  conditions  that  make  musical 
comedy,  Edna  What's-her-name,  Victoria  Cross, 
Clement  Shorter,  etc.  etc.,  so  infernally  possible 
among  us! 

It  seems  most  unlikely.  Of  course,  five  hundred 
people  can  do  any  mortal  thing  they  like,  provided 
it  does  not  imply  the  coercion  of  a  large  body  of 
different  people.  I  mean,  for  instance,  five  hun- 
dred people  can  have  any  sort  of  drama  or  novel 
or  literature  that  they  like. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Mercure  de  France  has  done 
much  to  make  serious  literature  possible  in  France 
"  under  present  conditions."  The  Tale  University 
Press  in  America  claims  that  it  selects  its  books 
solely  on  their  merit  and  regardless  of  public 
opinion  (or  perhai>s  I  am  wrong,  "regardless  of 
their  vendibility  "  may  be  the  meaning  of  their 
phrase  as  I  remember  it). 

And  England? 

"Oh,  Blink  is  afraid  to  face  the  Libraries,  I 
thought  so."  "  The  Censor,"  etc.  etc.  "  We 
don't  think  it  necessary  to  superintend  the  morals 
of  our  subscribers."  "  You  can  have  it  by  taking 
a  double  subscription." 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  make  no  plea  for  smutti- 
ness,  for  an  unnecessary  erotic  glamour,  etc.  etc.  I 
have  what  I  have  been  recently  informed  is  a  typi- 
cally "French"  disgust  at  the  coarseness  of 
Milton's  mind.  I  have  more  than  once  been  ridi- 
culed for  my  prudery. 

But  if  one  can't,  parfoit,  write  "  as  a  physician, 
as  a  savant,  as  a  historian,"  if  we  can't  write 
plays,  novels,  poems  or  any  other  conceivable  form 
of  literature  with  the  scientist's  freedom  and  privi- 
le^,  with  at  least  the  chance  of  at  least  the 
■oientist's  verity,  then  where  in  the  world  have  we 
got  to,  and  what  is  the  use  of  anything,  anything  1 

EZXA  POUITD. 
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lon, 


Avec  leurs  contes  fous,  pleins  d'une  odeur  de  twiUm 

ilea 
Et  de  voiliers  perdus  dans  le  grand  bleu  silencieM 
Du  temps,    et    de  rives    du    Sud   ou   des    Vierge" 

attendent  ? 
Si  sage  vous  savies  pourtant  que  l«s  vrais  voyi 
Ceux  qui  cherchent  la  Baie  du  Sincere  et 

Et  le  Chateau  dormant  ne  reviennent  i^ni*'*' J*"f!t 
Mon  coeur  est  tout  seul  dans  la  froide  auberge 

I'insomnie  •.„, 

Debout  dans  le  vi«ux  rajroa  coatemple  mon  ▼» 

visage. 


FRENCH  POEMS 

INS'OMNIE 

Je  dis :   ma  M^re.    Et  c'est  4  vous  que  je  peose,  6 

Maison ! 
Maison  des  beaux  etes  obscurs  de  mon  enfauce,  a 

vous 
Qui  n'avez  jamais  gronde  ma  melancolie,  a  voiu 
Qui  saviez  si  bien  me  cacher  aux  regards  cruels,  6 
Complice,  douce  complice  !    Que  n'ai-je  rencontre 
Jadis,  en  ma  jeune  saison  murmurante,  une  fille 
A  I'ame  etrange,   ombragee  et    fraiche   comme  la 

votre, 
Aux  yeux  transparents,  amoureux  de  lointains  de 

cristal, 
Beaux,  consolants  a  voir  dans  le  demi-jour  de  I'ete! 
Ah !  j'ai  respire  bien  des  ames,  mais  nulle  n'avait 
Cette  bonne  odeur  de  nappe  froide  et  de  pain  dore 
Et  de  vieille  fenetre  ouverte  aux  abeilles  de  juin! 
Ni  cette  sainte  voix  de  midi  sonnant  dans  les  fleurs ! 
Ah  ces  visages  follement  baises  !     lis  n'etaient  pas 
Comme  le  votre,  6  femme  de  jadis  sur  la  coUine! 
Leurs  yeux  n'etaient  pas  la  belle  rosee  ardente  et 

sombre 
Qui  reve  en  vos  jardins  et  me  regarde  jusqu'au  coeur 
La-bas,  au  paradis  perdu  de  la  pleureuse  allee 
Ou  d'une  voix  voilee  I'oiseau  de  Tenfance  m'appelle, 
Oil  I'obscurcissement  du  matin  d'ete  sent  la  neige. 
Mere,     pourquoi  m'avez  vous  mis   dans  I'ame  ce 

terrible, 
Cet  insatiable  amour  de  I'homme^  oh  dites,  pourquoi 
Ne  m'avea-vous  pas  enveloppe  de  poussiere  tendre 
Comme  ces  tres  vieux  livres  bruissants  qui  sentent 

le  vent 
Et  le  soleil  des  souvenirs,  et  pourquoi  n'ai-je  pas 
Vecu  solitaire  et  sans  desirs  sous  vos  plafonds  bas 
Les  yeux  vers  la  fenetre  irisee  oi  le  taon,  I'anu 
Des  jours  d'enfance,  sonne  dans  I'azur  de  la  vieil- 

lesse? 
Beaux  jours !  limpides  jours !  quand  la  coUine  etait 

en  fleur, 
Quand  dans  I'ocean  d'or  de  la  chaleur  les  grandes 

■  orgues 
Des  ruches  en  travail  chantaient  pour  les  dieux  du 

sommeil, 
Quand  le  nuage  au  beau  visage  tenebreux  versait 
La  fraiche  pitie  de  son  coeur  sur  les  bles  haletante 
Et  la  pierre  alteree  et  ma  soeur  la  rose  des  r^"'**- 
06    etes-vous,    beaux   jours?     Ou   etes-vous,  belle 

pleiireuse, 
Tranquille  allee?    Aujourd'hui  vos  troncs  creuime 

feraient  peur 
Car  le  jeune  Amour  qui  savait  de  si  belles  histoires 
S'est  cache  lii  et  Souvenir  a  attendu  trente  ans 
Et  personne  n'a  appele :  Amour  s'est  endormi. 
0    Maison,    Maison!    pourquoi  m'avez-vous  laisM 

partir, 
Pourquoi  n'avez-vous  pas  voulu  me  garder,  pour- 
quoi, M^re,  , 
Avez-vous    permis,    jadis,    au    vent    menteur 

I'automne,  .  . 

Au  feu  de  la  longue  veillee,  k  ces  magiciens,  H  ""  ine 

0   vous  qui   connaissiea   mon  coeur,   de  me  tenwr  ^  asuvei 

ainsi 


Et  nul,  nul  avant  moi  n'avait  compris  de  quelles 

morts 
Sonrdes,  irremediables   sont   faits  ces  jours  de   la 

vie! 

0.  W.  MiLosz. 

The  above  poem  is  extracted  by  the  author's  permission  from 
foimes,  by  0.  W.  Milosz;  Collection  de  "Vers  et  Prose," 
-    '1  Figuiere  et  Cie.,  Paris;  1915;  3  fr.  60. 


FANTASIES 

By  BicHASD  Aldington 
RELIGIOUS  LANDSCAPE 

"  Panting  red  pants  into  the  West." 

FBANcaa  TaoMF90N. 

How  it  fluflered  on  the  line  in  the  Convent  Garden — 
how  the  good  sisters'  white  and  red  washing  danced  ! 

This  was  in  a  very  windy  seaside  village  of  Kent 
and  as  I  rode  to  school  on  my  bicycle  I  could  see  it 
leaping  and  fluttering  in  the  wind. 

Tke  Convent  had  been  driven  from  France  by  the 
narrow-minded  "  Free-thinkers  "  of  the  Third  Re- 
public, but  the  Mothers  were  very  gentle  and  kind, 
and  the  serving  sisters  big,  coarse  peasants.  .   .   . 

How  it  fluttered  on  the  line  in  the  Convent  Garden 
—how  the  good  sisters'  white  and  red  washing 
danced ! 

The  Cure  and  my  father  were  bibliophiles;  they 
used  to  talk  about  books — about  Pascal  and  "  Meel- 
ton."  One  evening  we  all  went  to  hear  Complines, 
which  they  chanted  in  darkness.  Neither  their 
Latin  nor  mine  was  very  good;  I  heard  only  two 
phrases:  "Rose  of  the  World"  and  "Tower  of 
iTory."  .  .  . 

And  at  once  I  saw  it  fluttering  in  the  Convent 
Garden — the  good  sisters'  washing^  dancing  and 
'— -  ^  in  the  wind ! 


BOOK  SHELVES 

"Liddell  and  Scott";  "Rhodigini  lectionum 
antiquarum  libri  XXX.";  "Cowley:  Works"; 
"Hooker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity";  "Ebermeyer: 
aeGemmis";  "  Appuleii  Metamorphoseon,"  Ac, 
*c.,  &c.  Formidable  folios,  pell-mell  quartos, 
deserts  of  type ;  sixteenth-century  printing  jostling 
tii8  year's  editions — Euripides  beside  Ford  Madox 
flueffer — what  a  mess !  what  a  bore !  what  a  humilia^ 
tion! 

And  it  is  for  this  I  labour?  To  be  an  object  of 
Mruion  to  some  bibliophile  looking  at  his  books  as 
tymcally  and  as  disgustedly  as  I  look  at  mine  ? 

SLOANE   STREET 

J^WALK  the  streets  and  squares 

^i  this  lampless  war-time  London, 

Mautiful  in  its  dusk. 

^  the  right  an  orange  moon ; 

"n  the  left  a  searchlight, 

4  silver  stream  among  the  stars. 

^ndon  was  a  rich  young  man       ''-  ■'■      ■'"'■     '    ' 

ourdened  with  great  possessions — 

"ow,  poor  in  light, 

«enaced,  and  a  Uttle  frightened, 

« length  he  sees  the  stars. 


Pottery   Shop 

reet,  Theobalds  RomI,  W.C 


I^easant 

41  Deronshire  Street, 

(CloM  to  SoudumptoB  Row) 

Interesting    British  and    Continental 

Peasant  Pottery  on  sale 
Brightly  coloured  plaited  felt  Rugs. 


THE   FRENCH   POODLE 

By  Wtndham  Lewis 

I  WAS  reminded  of  another  man's  fate  when  I 
saw  Peter  yesterday,  in  khaki,  with  his  dog. 
The  dog  appeared  rather  confused  by  Peter's 
newly  resumed  uniform.  It  fell  in  behind  other 
^  people  in  khaki :  even  when  keeping  in  orderly 
proximity  to  its  master,  it  followed  a  certain  in- 
difference or  contempt. — Peter's  destiny  had  nothing 
sultry  in  its  lines :  his  dog  was  a  suburban  appen- 
dage. It  was  the  khaki  and  the  dog  brought  me 
to  the  other  story. 

It  appears  the  following  things  happened  to  a 
man  called  Rob  Cairn,  during  a  long  sick-leave. 
The  time  was  between  July  and  October  1915.  I 
can  tell  the  story  with  genuine  completeness : 
for  James  Eraser,  the  man  he  saw  most  of  then, 
told  it  to  me  with  a  great  wealth  of  friendly 
savagery. 

Rob  Cairn  was  drifting  about  London  in  mufti, 
by  no  means  well,  and  full  of  anxiety,  the  result 
of  his  ill-health  and  the  shock  he  had  received  at 
finding  himself  blown  into  the  air  and  painted 
yellow  by  the  unavoidable  shell.  His  tenure  on 
earth  seemed  insecure,  and  he  could  not  accustom 
himself  to  the  idea  of  insecurity.  When  the  shell 
came  he  had  not  bounded  gracefully  and  coldly  up, 
but  with  a  clumsy  dismay.  His  spirit,  that  spirit 
that  should  have  been  winged  for  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  and  ready  fiercely  to  take  flight  into  the 
unknown,  strong  for  other  lives,  was  also  grubbily 
attached  to  the  earth.  It,  like  his  body,  was  not 
graceful  in  its  fearlessness,  nor  resilient,  nor  j  oung. 
All  the  minutiae  of  existence  mesmerised  it.  It  could 
not  disport  itself  genially  in  independence  of  sur- 
rounding objects  and  ideas.  Even  as  a  boy  he  had 
never  been  able  to  learn  to  dive :  hardly  to  swim. 
Yet  he  was  a  big  red-headed  chap  that  those  who 
measure  men  by  redness  and  by  size  would  have 
considered  fairly  imposing  as  a  physical  specimen. 
It  requires  almost  a  professional  colour-matcher,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  to  discriminate  between  the  differ- 
ent reds :  and  then  the  various  constitutional  condi- 
tions they  imply  is  a  separate  discovery. 

Cairn,  then,  was  arrested  in  a  vague  but  trouble- 
some maze  of  discomfort  and  ill-health :  his  sick 
leave,  after  he  had  left  the  hospital,  lasted  some 
time.  As  an  oflBcer,  therefore  more  responsible,  he 
had  more  latitude.  He  was  an  architect.  He  went 
to  his  office  every  day  for  an  hour  or  two.  But 
he  was  haunted  by  the  necessity  to  return  once  more 
to  the  trench-life  with  which  he  had  been  for  some 
weeks  mesmerically  disconnected,  and  which  he  felt 
was  another  element,  with  which  he  had  only  become 
acquainted  in  a  sudden  dream.  This  element  of 
malignant  and  monotonous  missiles,  which  worried 
less  or  more,  sleeplessness  and  misery,  now  appeared 
to  him  in  its  true  colours.  They  were  hard, 
poisonous  and  flamboyant.  A  fatiguing  sonority, 
an  empty  and  pretentious  energy  :  something  about 
it  all  like  the  rhetoric  of  a  former  age,  revolted  him. 
It  all  seemed  incredibly  old  and  superannuated. 
Should  he  go  back  and  get  killed  it  would  be  as 
though  the  dead  of  a  century  ago  were  striking  him 
down.  Caim  must  have  been  a  fairly  brave  man, 
considering  all  things,  before  his  tossing.  It  was 
now  with  him  rather  sullen  neurasthenia  at  the 
thought  of  recommencing,  than  anything  else :  re- 
newed monotonous  actions  and  events,  and  fear  not 
of  death  but  of  being  played  with  too  much. 

James  Eraser,  his  partner,  who  because  of  heait- 
trouble  had  been  unable  to  join  the  Army,  heard  all 
this  from  his  friend,  and  cursed  "  the  whole  busi- 
ness "  of  bloodshed  in  sympathy  with  the  recrimi- 
nating soldier. 
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"  I'm  sure  there's  something  wrong,  Rob.  How 
do  you  feel  exactly ;  physically,  I  mean  P  What  can 
happen  to  a  man  inside  who  is  blown  up  in  the  air  P 
What  do  the  doctors  exactly  sayP" 

"They  can  find  nothing.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  anything.  But  I  don't  feel  at  all  well.  It's 
something  in  my  brain,  rather,  that's  dislocated  : 
cracked,  I  think,  sometimes.  I  shall  neTer  be  any 
good  out  there  again." 

He  read  a  great  deal,  chiefly  Natural  History. 
The  lives  of  animals  seemed  to  have  a  great  fascina- 
tion for  his  stolid,  faithful  thoughts.  When  he 
got  an  idea  he  stuck  to  it  with  unconscious  devotion. 
He  was  a  good  friend  to  his  ideas. 

One  of  the  principal  notions  to  which  he  became 
attached  at  this  time  was  that  human  beings  suffered 
in  every  way  from  the  absence  of  animal  life  around 
them.  Pigs,  horses,  buffalos,  snakes,  birds,  goats : 
the  majority  of  men  living  in  towns  were  deprived 
of  this  rich  animal  neighbourhood.  The  sanity  of 
direct  animal  processes  :  the  example  suggested  con- 
stantly by  the  equilibrium  of  these  various  cousins 
of  ours,  with  their  snouts  and  their  wings:  the 
steady  and  soothing  brotherhood  of  their  bodies; 
this  environment  appeared  necessary  to  human 
beings. 

"  Few  men  and  many  animals!  "  as  he  said  to 
Fraser,  blinking  dogmatically  and  heavily,  light  red 
eyelashes  falling  with  a  look  of  modesty  at  the  base 
of  eyes  always  seeming  a  little  dazzled  by  the  reds 
all  round  them.  "  That's  what  I  should  like;  rather 
than  men  and  nothing  else.  It  is  bad  for  men  to 
beat  and  kill  each  other.  When  there  are  no  patient 
backs  of  beasts  to  receive  their  blows  men  turn  them 
more  towards  their  fellows.  Irruptions  of  the  hunt- 
ing instinct  are  common  in  cities.  Irruptions  of  all 
instincts  are  common  and  inevitable  in  modern  life, 
among  human  swarms.  Men  have  taken  to  the  air; 
they  are  fighting  there  almost  before  they  can  fly. 
Man  is  losing  his  significance." 
Fraser  had  an  objection  to  make. 
"You  suggest  the  absence  of  animals. — Did  not 
men  in  every  time  kill  and  beat  one  another?  " 
Cairn  twisted  as  it  were  archly  in  his  chair. 
"  Men  loved  each  other  better  formerly ;  and — they 
at  least  killed  other  animals  as  well.  I  have  never 
killed  any  animal;  never  a  bird;  not  a  mouse;  not 
knowingly  an  insect;  but  I  have  killed  men." 

He  said  this  staring  hard  at  his  friend,  as  though 
he  might  be  able  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  fact 
in  his  face. 

"  And  I  did  not  mind  killing  men,"  he  proceeded. 
""•*"!  hardly  knew  what  killing  meant." 

"You   do   nowP"    his  delighted    partner  asked 
him. 
Rob  looked  at  him  with  suspicion. 
"  No ;  possibly  because  I  have  never  killed  anyone 
I  could  see  properly." 

"  T**;.  y*"*''  gunner's  scalps  are  very  abstract. 
But,  again,  I  do  not  see  what  you  mean.  Do  you 
think  that  a  butcher,  because  of  his  familiarity  with 
the  shambles,  would  have  more  compunction  in 
killing  a  man?" 

"  No.  _  But  it  would  do  him  no  harm  to  kill  a  man 
or  anything  else,  of  course.  Then  he's  a  professional 
murderer. 

"But  why  did  you  never  kill  birds?"  Fraser 
asked  him  with  uninterested  persistence. 

"  I  should  have  if  I'd  lived  among  them. — Do  you 
think  men  would  eat  each  other  if  there  were  no 
succulent  animals  left?  " 

"Very  likely."  Fraser  laughed  in  accordance 
with  the  notion.  "  They  might  possibly  at  all 
events  eat  all  the  ugly  women!  " 

Rob  Cairn  discusaeii  these  things  with  a  persistent 
and  often  mildly  indignant  solemnity.  The  trenches 
had  scarred  his  mind.  Swarms  of  minute  gelf- 
preservative    and   active    thoughts    moved   in    the 


furrows.  Little  bombs  of  irritable  logic  anneft^J 
whirling  up  from  these  grave  clefts  and  wE 
around  his  uneasy  partner.  Fraser  wondwed  i^ 
Cairn  would  be  able  to  take  up  his  place  m  tli 
business  again,  if  nothing  happened  to  him,  ag  um 
fully  as  he  had  occupied  it  before  the  war  H 
seemed  queer  and  was  not  able  at  the  office  to  concen* 
trate  his  mind  on  anything  for  more  than  a  tm 
minutes. 

As  to  the  war,  his  ideas  appeared  quite  confusedlv 
stagnant.  He  wondered,  arguing  along  the  same 
lines  of  the  incompleteness  of  modern  life,  whether 
the  savagery  we  arrive  at  were  better  than  the 
savagery  we  come  from. 

"Since  we  must  be  savage,  is  not  a  real 
better  than  a  sham  one  ?  " 

"  Must  we  be  savage?  "  Fraser  would  ask. 

"  This  '  great  war  '  is  the  beginning  of  a  period, 
far  from  being  a  war-that-will-end-war,  take  mv 
word  for  it."  ' 

So  Cairn  was  a  tired  man,  and  his  fancy  get  out 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  some  patriarchal  plain.    He  had 


WYNDHAM  LEWIS 


By   ROALD  KMSTUM 


done  his  eight  months'  sprint,  and  was  exhausted. 
His  bounce  into  the  air  had  shaken  him  out  of  his 
dream.  He  was  awake  and  harshly  anxious  and 
reflective. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  bought  his  French 
poodle. 

In  answer  to  an  advertisement  in  two  papers  for 
a  fairly  large  dog,  a  lady  at  Guildford  answered  that 
she  had  such  an  anim^  to  sell.  The  lady  brought 
the  dog  to  his  flat  in  a  street  off  Theobalds  Koau, 
and  he  immediately  bought  it.  He  was  very  any 
with  it  at  first.  He  was  conscious  of  not  being  iw 
first  love,  and  attempted  to  bribe  it  into  forgetfalneM 
of  its  former  master  by  giving  it  a  great  deal  "' *?^ 
It  shortly  vomited  in  nis  sitting-room.  It  howlea 
great  deal  at  first.  ^  • 

But  the  dog  soon  settled  down  to  novel  life.  ^'^ 
became  excessively  fond  of  it.  He  abused  »  "^  j 
the  street  who  insulted  it.  It  was  a  large  fat  m" 
placid  brute  that  received  Rob's  caresses  w'?^ 
obedient  steadinAss,  oceaaionaUy  darting  pi«"J?;!^ 
back  at  him.    As  h«  b«ld  it  against  his  legs  tairu 


felt  a  deep  attachment  for  this  warm  bag  of  blood 
and  bone,  whose  love  was  undiluted  habit  and  an 
uncomplicated  magnetism.  It  recognised  his  friend- 
liness in  spasms  of  servile  good  nature,  as  absent- 
minded  as  its  instincts. 

Cairn  noted  all  the  modes  of  its  nature  with  a 
delighted  care.  Its  hunger  enthralled  him;  its 
ramping  gruff  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of  the 
streets  filled  him  with  an  almost  Slavic  lyricism  and 
glee.  He  was  calm  in  the  midst  of  its  hysteria ;  but 
there  was  a  contented  pathos  in  his  quietness.  Its 
adventures  with  other  dogs  he  followed  with  indul- 
gence. The  amazing  physical  Catholicism  of  its 
taste  he  felt  was  a  just  reproach  to  his  fastidiousness 
and  maturity.  It  would  have  approached  a  rhino- 
ceros with  amorous  proposals,  were  it  not  for  elemen- 
tary prudence. 

He  called  his  dog  Carp.  He  loved  him  like  a 
brother.  But  it  is  not  at  all  sure  that  in  the  end 
Carp  did  not  take  the  place  that  some  lady  should 
have  occupied  in  his  heart,  as  many  of  the  attach- 
ments of  men  for  girls  seem  a  sentiment  sprung  up 
in  the  absence  of  a  dog.  Cairn  had  had  one  sweet- 
heart; but  after  several  years  of  going  about  to- 
gether she  had  seemed  so  funny  to  him — she  had 
seemed  settling  down  like  an  old  barge  into  some 
obscure  and  too  personal  human  groove — that  he 
had  jerked  himself  away.  The  war  had  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  their  estrangement. 

"Dolly's  lurch  is  becoming  more  pronounced," 
was  his  Monday  morning's  bulletin  at  the  office. 
She  appeared  to  remain  an  incredible  time  on  each 
foot,  while  her  body  swung  round.  In  following 
her  out  of  the  restaurant  he  felt  that  she  was  doing 
a  sort  of  lugubrious  cake-walk.  He  could  hardly 
help  getting  into  step.  She  became  more  dogmatic 
every  minute  :  and  rheumatism  made  her  knuckles 
like  so  many  dull  and  obstinate  little  faces. 

"You're  getting  tired  of  her  at  last."  Fraser 
advised  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  mood  and  to 
say  good-bye  to  her. 

He  had  done  so  and  had  regretted  it  ever  since. 
He  felt  superstitious  about  this  parting:  he  re- 
garded her  in  this  conjuncture,  as  a  mascot  aban- 
doned. He  blanaed  his  partner  and  the  war  for 
this.  Somehow  his  partner  and  the  war  were  closely 
connected.  In  many  ways  he  found  them  identi- 
fied—a confused  target  for  his  resentment.  When 
ne  found  himself  cursing  the  war  he  found  him- 
self disliking  his  partner  so  much  the  next  minute 
that  it  seemed  the  same  minute.  Fraser  did  not 
approve  of  Carp,  either:  although  Carp  appeared 
»  ate  Fraser  better  than  he  did  his  own  master. 
Lairn  noticed  this,  and  his  humour  did  not  im- 
prove. Towards  the  end  they  did  not  see  him  so 
"""l  u^''  ^'i®. office  as  formerly.  Once  or  twice  a 
'eek  he  put  in  an  appearance,  rather  primed  with 
mticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  business  in  his 
aosence.  Then  he  turned  up  one  day  in  khaki 
^gam :  he  was  going  back  to  the  Front  in  a  couple 
«  days.  Fraser  and  he  got  on  better  than  they  had 
one  of  late.  He  was  much  more  open  and  good- 
mnoured,  and  had  seemingly  recovered  his  old  per- 
*?*;%  entirely.  This  may  have  been  due  some- 
"atto  his  friend's  sentimental  spurt  of  pleasant- 
"  wu  *^®  circumstances. 
VVhat  are  you  going  to  do  with  Carp?  " 
fused        Eraser   asked    him   tkis  he   seemed  con- 

jj^'adn't  thought  about  that—." 
i]|_  .  y  ^id  not  say  anything,   and  there  was  the 
'^yon  of  sudden  gropmg  out  of  sight. 

Are  you  going    to    take    him  to  the  Front?" 

^  suggested,   and  laughed  impatiently. 
^^0,  he  migrht  get  shot  there,'^  Cairn  replied, 
bm  °*  ^P  ^^*    "^ose,    and    recovering    his  good 

T"'  apparently.     "  I  must  give  him  away.^' 

'nwer  knew  how  fond  he  was  of  the  dog,  and 


attributed  his  awkwardness    to    his    dislike  at  the 
notion  of  parting  from  it. 

"  Let  me  keep  it  for  you,"  he  said,  generously. 
"No,  thanks.     I'll  get  rid  of  it." 
Fraser  saw  his  partner  on  the  following  day  at 
their    office.      The    next  thing  that    he   heard    was 
that  Cairn  was  ill  in  bed,   and  that  his  return  to 
France    would   have   to    be   again  postponed.      On 
going  to  his  friend's  flat  he  crossed  at  the  door  two 
men  carrying  out  a  small   box.        The  charwoman 
was  very  mysterious.     He  asked  what  the  box  was. 
"It's  the  dog,"  she  replied. 
"  Is  he  sold  then?  "  Fraser  asked. 
"No.     'E'sdead." 

He  looked  at  her  melodramatically  unconcerned 
and  bloated  face  for  a  moment. 

Rob  Cairn  was  alone  in   his  bedroom.     He  was 
very  exhausted,  and  faintly  bad-tempered. 
"  What's  up?     Have  you  had  a  relapse?  " 
"  Yes — something:    I'm  not  well." 
"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 
Cairn  was  lying  on  his  back  and  hardly  looked 
at  his  visitor. 

"  No,  thanks.  Listen."  He  turned  towards 
Fraser,  and  his  face  became  long  and  dulled  with 
excitement.  "  Listen  to  this.  You  know  Carp,  the 
dog?  I  killed  it  yesterday. — I  shot  it  with  a  re- 
volver; but  I  aimed  too  low.     It  nearly  screamed 

the  place  down. — Poor  brute! — You  know " 

He  suddenly  lurched  round,  face  downwards, 
flattened  in  his  arm,  and  sobbed  in  a  deep  howling 
way,  that  reminded  Fraser  of  a  dog. 

When  he  looked  up  his  face  was  a  scared  and 
bitter  mask. 

"  What  a  coward  I  am  !    Poor  beast !    Poor . 

How  could  I " 

"Nonsense,  Rob!  You're  not  yourself.  You 
know  you're  not  yourself  !    Have  you  seen  a  doctor  ? 

Don't  worry  about  this ." 

"  I'm  only  glad  of  one  thing.  I  know  I  shall 
pay  for  it.  That  thought  is  the  only  one  that 
quiets  me.  I  know  as  surely  as  I  am  lying  here 
that  my  hour  is  fixed !  I  have  killed  my  best 
living  luck.  Not  that  I  wanted  the  luck!  God, 
no  !    I  care  little  enough  what  happens  to  me !    But 

that  poor  beast! " 

"Damn  you  and  your  mascots!  You  are  the 
slave  of  any  poodle — !  " 

Fraser  remembered  his  detestable  lady-love,  and 
the  perpetual  threat  of  an  idiotic  marriage. 

The  doctor  came  into  the  room. — He  told  me  that 
he  fancied  more  had  happened  between  Cairn  and 
Carp,  at  the  dog's  death,  than  his  friend  had  cared 
to  tell  him.  Cairn  was  another  fortnight  in  London, 
then  went  to  France.  Two  weeks  after  that  he  was 
killed.  He  understood  the  mechanism  of  his  destiny 
better  than  his  partner. 


THE  FRENCH  WORD  IN 
MODERN  PROSE 

III.— PIERRE  JAFDON  :   Dieudonne  T&te. 

"Given  the  eziating  essential  national  characteristics,  among 
intellectual  problems  any  audacious  solution  proposed  to  a 
people  without  spring  is  but  a  farce — until  should  come  the 
•troka  of  might  frcan  the  real  barbarians.  "—Dteutfonn^  TiU 
(published  1910). 

WE  live  in  a  whirl  of  convention.  Condi- 
tions and  conventions  are  so  interlinked 
that  the  former  must  be  showing  a  rift 
wherein  to  introduce  the  wed^  before  conventions 
can  be  attacked.  The  convention  is,  as  it  were,  the 
spirit,  the  soul  of  the  body:  condition.  Subse- 
quently the  operation  becomes  so  easy  that  the  ex- 
cnange  of  one  monument  of  convention  for  another 
occurs  with  as  little  apparent  turmoil  as  the  seasons 
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change,  as  the  seed  grows  into  a  plant,  as  one's 
hairs  whiten,  or  as  takes  place  any  natural  trans- 
formation. 

We  submit  so  readily  to  conyentions  that  the 
passage  from  a  prolonged  period  of  peace,  say,  into 
one  of  war  finds  us  psychologically  totally  unpre- 
pared. Conventionally,  too,  we  call  peace  condi- 
tions normal,  war  conditions  abnormEd.  Then  the 
war  status  being  sufficiently  protracted,  we  adapt 
ourselves  to  these  at  a  peril  as  serious  as  was  our 
passivity  under  the  preceding  circumstances;  there, 
is  a  risk  as  great  in  giving  way  to  one  condition  as' 
to  another.  At  present  the  world  is  dangerously 
near  gfrowing  too  accustomed  to  the  war.  We  have 
almost  settled  down  to  it.  We  have  been  shaken 
up  like  those  little  marbles  in  certain  Chinese 
puzzles  and  gradually  dropped  back  into  our  little 
sockets.  And  this  is  fatal.  For  life  is  found  in 
rebellion;  security  is  not  in  resigned  compliance,  in 
tacit  subjection  to  circumstances  coming  under 
human  control. 

I  believe,  if  I  read  him  aright,  that  this  is  a 
doctrine  contained  in  a  book  whose  form  and  sub- 
stance are  such  an  affront  to  conventions  that  one's 
understanding — always  too  easily  allowed,  in  the 
literary  sphere  as  in  all  others,  to  follow  a  routine, 
to  fall  into  those  little  sockets — that  one's  under- 
standing acclimatises  itself  to  it  with  a  difficulty 
similar  to  that  of  an  inexpert  rider  on  a  strange  and 
undocile  mount,  or  as  a  bad  sailor  to  a  first  rough 
sea.  One  holds  on  to  M.  Jaudon  as  best  one  can, 
gratefully  gripping  at  his  epigrams  and  aphorisms. 

When  it  appeared  some  five  years  ago,  this  book 
was  altogether  beyond  the  critics  and  the  public, 
and  it  probably  ever  will  remain  so.  For  time  does 
not  necessarily  illuminate.  It  may  even  happen  that 
a  man  will  understand  himself  while  he  writes  and 
for  five  minutes  after,  or  five  days  or  months,  then 
gradually  travel  further  and  further  away  from  his 
own  work,  while  years  will  not  open  its  secrets  to 
whom  they  were  not  disclosed  from  the  first. 

What  are  the  greatest  books  written  for?  To  be 
read?  To  be  understood?  Or  are  they  simply  out- 
lets, safety-valves  of  the  intellect  ?  Or  have  they 
a  purpose  quite  other,  further-reaching,  foreign 
and  unfathomable  to  us?  And  if  intelligibility 
were  an  essential  quality,  then  the  greatest  books 
would  be  those  easiest  to  decipher. 

Whatever  its  future  fate,  DieudonnS  Tete  is  for 
the  time  being,  and  especially  at  a  first  reading,  a 
book  to  be  fought  with.  It  is  presented  as  the 
registration  by  his  secretary  of  hypothetical  events 
dictated  by  a  millionaire  reformer,  a  "  sceptic- 
positivist"  bent  on  reversing  the  conventional  idea 
— for  we  can  but  substitute  "  one  chaos  for 
another."  This  is  a  simplified,  "  arrangement-for- 
little-hands  "  explanation  of  the  general  scheme 
on  which  the  book  is  built. 

The  author  plays  with  words  to  show  that  philo- 
sophies are  but  games  with  words : 

EreiTthing  ropcrhomui  beconMs  bmnaniMd  in  the  mind, 
and  iU  import  is  bnt  that  of  a  word.  Forget  the  term,  or, 
rather,  let  lu  remember,  and  in  time,  the  import  of  the  word. 
For  .  .  .  there  are  only  verbal  conflict*.  Reason,  which  ha< 
its  epooha,  has  alio  it*  idioms.  Therein  lies  the  deeper  signifi- 
eatico  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  story :  therein  ie  all  history. 

There  is  no  absolute  truth;  therefore  no  absolute 
reform  possible : 

Philoaophic  systems  are  also  phenomena,  in  spite  of  their 
repeated  blason  about  the  absolute ;  they  are  the  tampomry  ez- 
preaioD  of  reality  in  being. 

And  he  has  read  them  all,  from  the  classics 
(whom  he  quotes  too  often  in  their  original  text) 
to  Stimer,  who  seems  to  have  impressed  him  par- 
ticularly* and  theT  divert  him  greatly,  most  of 
them,  as  nis  playful  and  unpedantic,  though  numer- 
ous,   quotations    show.     He    tftkea    their   humour 


seriously  and  their  seriousness  humorously     Tli 
are  all  part  and  parcel  of  this  life-business  of  o^^ 
He  finds  as  much  slang  in  their  philosophy  a«  „i 
philosophy  in  slang.    I  give  a  series  of  quotations' 

All  men  say  the  same  things.  All  are  right.  Wisdom  u  tJ,- 
conciliation.  ""' 

A  philosophy  is  but  the  expression  of  a  social  statm  •  Md, 
must  be  taken  in  time ;  if  so,  they  are  all  equal.  As  they  sm 
formed  by  the  actual  circumstances  they  express  the  dsv' 
theories  may  be  blindly  accepted.  ...  Let  each  dUsen  Ii 
with  the  wind  and  along  with  the  current.  It  is  an  ordv  of 
things  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  resist  in  the  name  of 
obsolete  principles.  Thus,  helping  each  other,  blind  Force  and 
paralytic  Idea  progress. 

Reform,  rationalism,  Kantism,  French  Revolution,  laicisinii 
etc.,  it  is  always  the  morality  of  Christianity  which  it  is  en- 
deavoured to  restore. 

And  thus  the  sheep,  one  moment  disturbed,  return,  somewhst 
weary,  to  their  old,  barely  freshened-up  evolutions. 

Rehabilitated,  apparent  disorder,  tumult  of  life,  against  har- 
mony :  m<»tal  vision.  Order  can  be  but  an  end  :  the  md\ 
What  reserves  such  a  word  must  inspire  to  the  living. 

It  is  the  decline  !  The  individual  who  is  haunted  by  supwme 
perfection,  by  final  harmony,  thus  betrays  hig  obscure  pre- 
science of  an  early  end  :  the  harmony  to  which  he  aspirsa  is  hi« 
end.  As  a  rule,  do  not  let  us  forget  it,  as  one  advancw  in  age 
one  advances  in  morality.  And  if  the  decline  is  accompanied 
by  a  revc4t,  you  may  bo  sure  :  it  is  the  struggle  of  the  moriinnd 
one  who  does  not   wish  to  die. 

Agnosticism,  anarchism,  pragmatism,  etc.,  cannot  strain  the 
bow  of  spontaneity  to  the  utmost;  they  are  obstructed  by 
traditions  and  civilities,  a  quantity  of  cumbrous  inheritancee. 
Yet  they  are  dant  le  mouvement. 

Morality  is  but  the  tactics  adopted  by  an  individual  according 
to  the  more  or  less  obscure  suggestions  of  his  nature. 

Given  a  rule  of  action,  passing  from  the  written  law  to  the 
prejudices  sanctioned  by  the  sword,  opinion,  or  imagination, 
this  one  adopts  it  because  he  hopes  by  its  application  to  rednce 
to  his  service — or  at  least  more  easily  and  economically  to  nen- 
tralis»— the  mob  than  by  paying  with  his  own  person;  another, 
because  be  divines  that  it  will  allow  him  to  vegetate  m(n»  lazily, 
more  securely.  .  .  .  For  the  current  morality,  all  frank  new 
affirmations  on  the  part  of  an  individual  are  crimes.  The  art 
of  the  master  consists  in  imposing  his  crime  ae  an  excellent 
thing  :   it  is  the  art  of  accommodating  crime. 

Taking  our  modern  architecture  as  the  symbol 
or  temple  of  modern  convention,  Dr.  Dieudonne 
Tete,  the  philanthropist  millionaire  who  knows  no 
obstacles  to  his  plans,  begins  his  revolutionary 
campaign  by  destroying,  by  some  Wells-like  means, 
one  of  the  most  official  of  the  official  Paris  monn- 
ments  (the  Grand  Palais,  as  it  happens),  in  ordsr 
to  have  occasion  to  build  another  on  opposite 
aesthetic,  as  ethic,  principles.  In  the  second 
imaginary  instance  he  buys  up  a  rich  residential 
quarter — the  Champs  Elysees,  to  wit — turns  the 
existing  occupants  out  of  it,  and  invites  the  slams 
thereto  in  their  stead.  In  the  third  instance  he 
renabtl itates  lovet  gives  xt  the  freedom  ot  tae  ci^* 
so  to  speak : 

.  .  .  dear  Priapus  and  excellent  Aphrodite  are  hoonded, 
muzzled,  avilated  [in  our  modern  civilisation];  the  charming 
and  fruitful  manifestations  of  the  sexual  instinct  are  the  oB- 
jecta  of  official  reprobation ;  physical  nudity  and  amorous  «p«n; 
taneity  ai«  the  two  scandsjs  which  most  shock  society  «"" 
one  may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  it  is  chiefly  »g«iM' 
them  that  the  gigantic  war-machines  of  morality  have  M« 
elaborated.  Yet,  when  the  daylight  faUs,  better  «tiU  7;° 
night  appears,  when  tU  shadow*  serve  to  cloak  ««P«*.fS' 
each  one  runs  to  the  brothel.  The  infamy  of  th''.,."""''""^ 
and,  consequently,  the  value  of  noon^day  respectability  »»  " 
lessened  by  these  licenses;  they  are,  on  the  <:»°'""'^JL 
•oUdated  by  them ;  who  sins  with  shame  and  remorse  empaa*"" 
his  regard  for  current  social  values. 

The  consequence  of  these  abrupt  attempts  ^ 
reversion  of  prejudices  under  the  name  of  '**^ 
is  worse  chaos,  for  chaos  and  the  moral  drawn      J 
be  read  in  the  quotation  heading  this  article,  so 
in  the  following : 

And,  consequence  of  th«  manure  which  ^'*_'^  ;.  «,iie 
planta— «t  U  nnder  these  conditions  that  you  formea,  m  :j\ 
of  yooTselT*»,  through  your  cacophonic  associations,  »  ^  ^ 
such  as  mina.  ...  To  have  given  rise  to  me.  T'^^i  la- 
your  last  most  absurd  and  most  cflOssqn«>tu»l  .flff^^l^on 
toUiable  provocatioo  of  yoar  fUtnlMiM;  '^«."**°'7j.t  Ton 
of   an  siosptional  micivoaan  in  a  eoaiVXiau<u>g  <°"^' 


Moect  the  formula  of  decadence  to  the  point  of  breeding  a 
Mi^nising  destructive  agent. 

Uot  since  Carlyle,  perhaps,  has  ideology  been 
Bven  such  force  of  expression  or  been  dressed  in 
Quainter,  more  original  humour.  Of  this  latter 
Lit  it  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  possible  to  give 
adequate  examples  here,  for,  between  the  wit  and 
the  wisdom  which  sparkle  bright  against  what  is 
often  obscurity  to  an  insufficiently  discerning  eye — 
for  night  ia  only  night  because  we  know  no  better — 
I  have  given  the  preference  to  the  more  essential 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  a  book  written  at  the 
highest  pressure,  all  in  one  breath,  taxing  the 
attention  Of  the  reader  to  the  uttermost,  passing  in 
review  every  degree  from  egoism  to  socialism,  in- 
dividualism to  collectivism,  archaism  to  anarchism, 
punctuated  with  capers,  biiffoonery  and  harlequin- 
ades, the  last  in  the  last  sentence  : 

[Et  toi,  men  vienx  T8te,  si  I'effet  est  prodnit,  va-t-en,]  to 
which  a  footnote  :    "  Principe  du  dandysme. " 

an  hypothetical  curtain-call  being  responded  to  by  a 
quotation  from  Laforgue:  "  All's  well  that  has  no 
end." 

If  there  were  any  doubt  whether  this  book 
is  a  remarkikble  feat  or  not,  such  a  question  is 
answered  by  the  consideration  that  it  keeps  more 
than  it  promises :  that  it  holds  a  fund  of  interest 
in  reserve  long  after  its  resoiirces  have  been  abun- 
dantly drawn  upon.  Mttkiel  Ciolkowska. 


TWO-NINE-ONE 

By    HuiTTLT   CASTEtt 

WHAT  is  "  291  "  ?  After  experimenting  for 
nine  years  in  his  "  little  garret — variously 
termed  Photo-Secession,  Little  Gallery, 
'291'— at  291  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,"  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  to  find  out. 
His  question  brought  over  sixty-five  answers,  which 
he  published  in  a  special  number  of  "  Camera 
Work."  Some  of  the  answers  are  pages  too  long 
for  the  subject,  others  get  considerably  out  of  hand. 
Only  an  occasional  flash  shows  that  "  291  "  has  the 
germ  of  vital  matters  in  it.  So  in  the  following : 
291,'  a  human  vortex."  This  is  sufficient  to  sug- 
gest a  significant  centre  of  movement,  force,  and 
change  in  human  expression.  "  291 "  is  also  the 
ntle  of  the  gallery's  ten-cent  monthly  publication. 
B«cent  issues  of  this  publication,  and  some  special 
inmbers  of  "  Camera  Work,"  the  two-dollar  photo- 
gnphic  monthly,  call  attention  to  the  excellence  of 
'he  work  promoted  throughout  by  Mr.  Stieglitz,  and 
the  War-time  phase  of  extremism.  For  instance, 
numbers  7-8  of  "  291  "  contain  "  The  Steerage,"  a 
Tery  fine  example  of  Mr.  Stieglitz's  photographic 
work,  and  an  admission  or  two  by  Mr.  Paul  B.  Havi- 
and  M.  de  Zayas.    Here  is  Mr.  Haviland : 


present-day  art-expression.  It  was  photographic 
vision  that  led  painting  increasingly  downward,  and 
it  is  photography  that  is  leading  it  upward  again. 
In  the  days  of  the  Pre-Baphaelites  the  fashion  was 
for  painters  to  neglect  Art  and  to  regard  themselves 
as  little  black  boxes  peculiarly  adapted  to  imitate 
objective  nature.  But  with  the  rapid  improvement 
of  the  little  black  box  itself  arose  a  new  conception 
of  the  matter  and  manner  of  art-expression.  So 
from  the  time  of  Cezanne  painters  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  go  one  better  than  the  L-B.B.  by 
placing  a  subjective  tracing  paper  over  objective 
nature,  so  to  speak,  in  an  attempt  to  disown  and 
admit  characteristics  that  do  not  belong  to  photo- 
graphy. This  kind  of  description  of  abstract  nature 
has  now  attained  a  pitch  of  refinement  which 
threatens  to  cast  out  human  nature  altogether,  and 
to  retain  nothing  except  symbols  of  obscure  intel- 
lectual processes.  To  realise  this  extreme  one  has 
only  to  turn  to  the  illustrative  matter  in  the  Stieg- 
litz publications.  There  one  finds  Cezanne  reducing 
objective  nature  to  the  simplest  geometrical  forms, 
and  Picasso,  his  direct  defendant,  reducing  such 
forms,  to  the  merest  signatures.  Put  tracing  paper 
on  the  fruit  and  jar  in  Cezanne's  "  StUl  Life  " 
("  Camera  Work,"  June  1913),  abstract  the  curves, 
and  the  result  is  simply  Picasso.  Then  compare  the 
Cezanne  "  Portrait "  with  the  Picasso  "Gertrude 
Stein  "  for  similar  characteristics.  One  can  imagine 
a  Cezanne  abstractionist  putting  tracing  paper  on 
"  The  Steerage  "  and  abstracting  the  woman  seated 
in  a  deeply  reflective  attitude  as  representing  the 
sum  of  the  human  interest  of  the  scene,  or  a  Picas- 
sonian  abstracting  the  gangway  and  the  steerage 
ladder,  with  their  fine  composition  of  straights  and 
curves,  as  providing  the  essential  signature  of  the 
scene.  Of  course  the  latter  is  an  arbitrary  symbol 
entirely  destitute  of  eternal  significance.  And  one 
notes  a  peculiarity  in  the  photograph  which  enables 
us  to  understand  that  photography  has  still  an 
advantage  or  two  over  painting.  This  peculiarity 
is  exemplified  in  the  masses  of  soft  luminous  sun- 
light saturating  the  gangway,  women  and  children, 
and  a  straw  hat  or  two.  This  brilliant  feat  of  the 
sunlight,  in  passing  through  the  camera  unimpeded, 
proves  that  in  one  respect  the  camera  is  abundantly 
aUve  to  the  touch  of  the  universal  soul,  and  inas- 
much as  it  so  expresses  the  full  efEect  of  the  touch, 
its  results  surpass  the  work  of  the  painter,  whether 
a  Cezanne,  Picasso,  or  anyone  else. 

Abstractionists  must  also  bare  themselves  to  the 
Infinite,  and  they  will  appear  less  like  "  A  Moun- 
tain ia  Laboup."  It  aemaa,  according  to  the  Stieg- 
litz reproductions,  that  M.  Picabia  is  swallowing 
excessive  doses  of  machinomorphia.  In  a  future 
article  it  will  be  an  interesting  task  to  distinguish 
between  the  true  and  Picabian  abstraction. 


'W* 


are  living  in  the  ags  of  the  machine.    Man  made  the 


!°^°'uns  in  his  own  image.  ~.  .  .  After  "tjJHng  the  machine  in 
"u  own  image  he  has  made  his  human  ideal  machinomorphia 
.  Through  their  (man  and  machine)  mating  they  complete 
S"  """tter.  She  brings  forth  according  to  his  concejpiion. 
■^graphy  is  one  at  tba  fine  fruits  of  thi*  anion."  But,  to 
■"M  to  M.  de  Zayas  :  "  I  speak  of  that  photography  in  wliicJi 
.  S'nws  of  man  leaves  to  the  machine  its  full  power  of  expres- 
'^  For  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  reach  a  comprehension  of 
P"«  objectivity.  Objective  troth  takes  preosdence  over  Stieg- 
j!  "?.  '^u  work.  By  means  of  a  macfains  h»  shows  ns  the 
T^  lUe."  This  means  there  is  no  real  basis  of  unity  between 
^  and  machine.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  man 
^*«the  machine  in  hia  own  image,  the  machine  has  re- 
jr~*5d  by  re-making  man  in  its  own  image.  Which  looks  as 
™™«n  man  has  been  repaid  in  hia  own  coin. 

J^  "  The  Steerage,"  M.  de  Zayas'  statement  that 

n  "*8litz  comprises  the  history  of  photography  in 

{"•.United   States,"   and    Mr.    Haviland's   hyper- 

"wl  strain  of  the  machine,  resides  the  story  of 
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BTo.  IX.  The  Famtaisisth  Spimt  in  Modejut  'i— 
Fhbnch   Music 

II. — Tmi  WoEKS  OF  Maueicb  Ravel 

FIRST  and  foremost  among  those  embodying 
the  French  Fantaisiste  spirit  in  music,  the 
composer  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  development 
owes  its  inception,  is  Maurice  Ravel  (bom  March  7, 
1876).  To  him  must  be  ascribed  the  establishment 
of  a  new  phase  of  decorative  thought  in  music;  a 
phase  purely  Fantaisiste,  which,  while  transcending 
the  sentimentalism  of  the  romantic  school  and  the 
obscurities  of  symbolism,  has  no  retrograde  tendency 
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in    the   direction   of    absolute   music,    an    abstract 
conception  entirely  divorced  from  the  highlj  con- 
scious sensibilities  of  modem  life.     Objective  in  the 
most  conscious  sense,  his  music  is  also  distinguished 
by  the  subtle  humour  and  delicate  whimsicality  of 
thought   which   it  evinces.     But   perhaps  its  most 
remarkable  trait  lies  in  its  curious  lack  of  emotiona- 
lism in  a  sensational  sense.     It  must  not  be  supposed 
from  this  statement  that  the  music  of  Bavel  is  marked 
by  any  studied  remoteness  or  austerity,  or  that  it 
lacks  the  power  to  move  its  hearers  emotionally.     I 
simply  mean  that  it  is  almost  invariably  more  evoca- 
tive than  communicative.     If  Bavel  were  a  poet  in 
words  one  would  say  that  he  repudiated  all  superla- 
tives.   With  his  appearance  in  music  Impressionism, 
such  as  is  apparent  in  the  works  of  Debussy,  became 
directed   into   new   channels   of  expression.     To   a 
certain  extent  his  work  partakes  of  the  characteris- 
tics found  in  the  works  of  the  Imagiste  poets,  in 
its  direct  manner  of  treatment  and  the  fluid  manner 
in  which   it  fills  the   significant  forms   selected  by 
the  composer  to  convey  his  thought.     Another  point 
of  resemblance  is  found  in  the  method  by  which 
Ravel,  harmonically  and  formally,  implies  his  emo- 
tional or  intellectual   meaning  rather  than   elabo- 
rately    expressing     them.     No     sensationalism     or 
musical  rhetoric ;  nothing  superfluous  is  to  be  found 
in   Ravel's  work.     The  evocative  imagery  created 
by  a  combination  of   indicative  titles   with  a   de- 
liberate use  of  harmonic  colour-contrasts  or  asson- 
ances, and  equally  deliberate  rhythmic  devices,  by 
means  of  which  he  expresses  his  ideas,  is  arranged 
and  presented  in  its  most  subtle  decorative  aspects, 
without  any  emotional  eSnsion  to  obscure  its  direct 
appeal.     This   appreciation  of  decorative   elements 
and  values  does  not  tend  in  any  way  to  restrict  the 
composer's  conceptions  within  the  limitations  of  any 
artificial   or   conventional   formula    of    design ;    nor 
does  he  ever  permit  it  to  influence  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  him  to  include  any  elaboration 
beyond  that   implicated   by,   and   essential  to,    the 
adequate  treatment  of  his  subject-matter.     Even  in 
his  most  formal  work  this  perceptive  element  pre- 
dominates, harmonic  colouring  and  rhythmic  device 
being  employed  in  their  most  personal   acceptance 
and  application,  to  extend  and  render  more  subtle 
the    expressive    capacity    of    the    structurtil    form. 
With  Ravel  accepted  forms  are  always  the  germs 
of  possibilities,  never  immutable  finalities.     A  per- 
sonal "  interior  "  quality  is  the  dominant  note  of  his 
work :  a  quality  which  gives  to  his  music,  even  when 
tangible  things  form  its  basis,  a  place  quite  distinct 
from  all  that  has  been  recognised  as  realism  in  music. 
Ravel,  in  all  his  work,  evinces  a  love  of  things  tan- 
g^ible  but  a  love  of  actuality  which  goes  far  deeper 
than  any  mere  delight  in  vague  sensations.    Respon- 
sive, to  a  marked  degree,  to  the  influence  of  visual 
and  physical  impressions,  his  responsiveness  is  always 
deeply   informed  by   his   intellect.       This   curious 
blend  of  sensitiveness  and  mental  perception  shows 
itself  in  the  title  of  his  first  work,  "Sites  Auricu- 
laires"   ("Audible  Landscapes "),   first  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  in  February 
1898.     This  work,  consisting  of  two  pieces  for  two 
pianos,  still  remains  in  manuscript,  but  one  of  the 
numbers,  "Habanera,"  has  since  been  orchestrated, 
and  forms  part  of  the  "Rapsodie  Espagnole  "  pub- 
lished later.     In  thia  piece  one  already  perceives 
traces  of  the  creative  attitude  which  in  the  later 
works  of  Ravel  is  so  particularly   distinct.       The 
general  effect  is  that  of  broad  colour-contrasts,  but 
the  work,  when  examined,  proves  to  be  of  a  more 
complex  character;  a  delicate  network  of  harmonic 
and   rhythmic   material  which    acutely  reflects   an 
extremely  consoions  sensibility  beneath  an  equally 
aenaifive  leeerre. 

The    second     work    by    Ravel,    an     overture, 
"  Sh«h«ra*ade,"    first    performed   by    the    Sooi^ 


Nationale  in  1899,  still  remains  unpublished  a  f 
which  there  is  reason  to  regret.  But  a  cycle  of  th 
songs,  for  voice  and  orchestra  (1,  Asie ;  2  La  ml!° 
enchantee;  3,  L'lndifferent),  collecti;ely^n2 
under  the  same  title,  "  Sheherazade,"  has  bWpE 
hshed,  and  m  all  probability  contains  many  element 
approximating  to  the  overture,  since  Ravel's  atb 
tude  IS  generally  very  firmly  defined.  Thia  cydeof 
songs  IS  among  the  most  definitely  emotional  woris 
of  Ravel,  and  therefore  offers  more  scope  for  com 
parison  with  conventional  music  than,  perhaps  do 
his  more  reserved  compositions.  All  three  sonm'are 
permeated  with  a  delicate  Orientalism,  a  feature 
which,  owing  to  its  decorative  quality,  fe  naturally 
common  to  many  poetical  Fantaisiste  works.  Nor 
18  this  the  only  point  in  which  they  resemble  the 
literary  movement.  Full  of  vivid  and  sensoous 
Oriental  colour,  there  is,  above  all,  perceptible  in 
the  music  the  presence  of  a  mental  delicacy,  a  "  fan- 
taisie"  purely  Latin,  purely  French.  One  is  neyer 
permitted  to  glut  the  senses ;  the  music  is  most  subtly 
refined.  One  is  acutely  aware  of  the  erotic  and 
exotic  elements  which  have  gone  to  prodnce  the 
music,  but  this  realisation  is  conveyed,  not  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  expression,  but  by  a  delicate 
process  which  is  purely  suggestive.  Sensual  in  the 
moeit  physical  degree  such  music  must  certainly 
have  been  in  its  origin,  but  it  is  entirely  spiritual 
in  its  ultimate  rendering.  The  lasciviousness  of 
the   Orient   is  refined   through   the  medium  of  the 

■  modern  French  intellect.  Here  Ravel  is  at  once 
markedly  personal  and  markedly  Fantaisiste.  In 
this  music  he  has  caught  and  expressed  the  elusiye 
nuances  of  moods  which  hover  on  the  extreme  verges 
of  sensitive  perception.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the 

subtlety  with  which  this  is  achieved,  there  is  nothing 
abstract  or  strained  in  any  of  the  songs.  One  is 
always  aware  of  the  actuality  of  emotional  txperi- 
ence  from  which  the  music  has  arisen.  Perfiaps 
the  following  verses  of  M.  Tristan  Klingsor 
(Leclere),   the   author   of    the    hundred    poems   of 

Sheherazade,  describe  better  than  anything  else,  the 

mental  attitude  discernible  through  the  music:— 

Ed  revant  de  la  princeue  Grain-de-Beaute, 

Je  mile  Samarcande  et  le  Qoartier  Latin, 

Et,  j'ai  toujours  pear  de  voir  an  coin  d'nne  bomo, 

Ou  bien  au  bout  d'un  vers, 

Un  Haroun-al-Bachid  coifF^  d'un  haut-de-forme. 

Equally  full  of  emotion  is  the  song  "Saints' 
(written  1896),  to  words  by  Stephane  MaUarmI;  but 
in  this  case  the  emotional  expression  is  more  intense 
and  concentrated.  As  in  many  other  compositions 
by  Ravel,  one  obtains  here  an  impression  similar  to 
that  made  by  a  speaker  whose  feelings  are  so  acute 
as  to  render  his  body  tense  and  incapable  of  move- 
ment, and  reduce  his  voice  to  a  low  monotone.^ 

The  same  type  of  expression  is  apparent  in  the 
"  Pavane   pour    une   Infante  defunte,"  for  piMO 
(1902).    The  mood  of  the  piece  is  purely  subjective, 
and  perhaps,  with  the  pianoforte  suite,  "  Miroin, 
more  intimate,  in  a  reflective  sense,  than  any  otner 
of  the  composer's    works.      But    of   sentimentality 
there  is  no  trace.    Here  again  the  pathos  of  the  wort 
lies  in  its  intensity,  which  is  quite  distinct  noffi 
the  diffuseness  which  characterises  the  majority  o 
emotional  works.     This  intensity  is  further  accen- 
tuated by  the  delicate  formalism    of   the   m^wcai 
structure,  a  formalism  purely  expressive,  wlucn^^ 
never  permitted  to  obscure  the  emotional  import 
the  music.    All  the  grace,  pride,  and  ceremoniw  «^ 
the  quaint  old   form   and  its  associations  sf^f-^jj 
emphasise  the  sensitive  and  reserved  mood  ot  * 
it  is  the  vehicle,  while  conveying,  by  •;*•  .T'^^i-.n, 
straint,  a  realisation  of  the  depth  of  feetog  ^ 
which  that  mood  arises.  .         /,onfi\  while 

In  the  pianoforte  suite,  "  Miroirs  (^^°'i^^  it 
the  general  mood  of  the  several  numbers  ^'r^^ 
comprises  shows  a  similar  subjectivity,  a  g" 


complexity  of  expression  is  evident.  The  first 
number,  "  NoctueUes,"  is  more  impressionistic  in 
treatment  than  the  majority  of  Ravel's  work ;  there 
is  a  certain  abandonment  to  the  play  of  emotional 
moods  which  is  very  rare  in  his  other  work.  The 
whole  of  the  first  section,  "Tres  leger,"  is  per- 
meated by  a  palpable  restlessness,  expressed  in  a 
network  of  elusive  harmonic  progressions,  and  a  con- 
tinually shifting  tonality.  The  middle  section, 
"Pas  trop  lent;  sombre  et  expressif,"  is  of  a  more 
restrained  nature,  but  throughout  the  dominant  note 
of  restlessness  persists,  reappearing  in  a  more  posi- 
tive form  in  the  third  section,  where  a  return  to  the 
thematic  material  of  the  opening  section  is  made. 
But  here  again  the  method  by  which  the  emotion  is 
conveyed  is  suggesti'/e,  the  mood-sequence  being 
implied  rather  than  expressed.  The  whole  work  is 
an  emotional  incident,  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a 
psychological  state,  the  potentialities  of  which  are 
suggested,  but  not  exhausted,  by  the  final  bar,  com- 
posed of  a  reiteration  of  the  central  rhythmic  figure. 
Technically,  the  work  is  interesting  in  that  it 
contains  some  of  the  earliest  examples  of  certain 
constructional  devices  which  have  become  charac- 
teristics of  Ravel's  later  compositions,  such  as  the 
persistence  and  elaboration  of  a  dominant  rhjrthmic 
figure  in  the  first  and  final  sections,  and  the  play  of 
harmonic  changes  around  a  reiteration  of  one  or 
more  pedal  notes  in  the  various  parts,  on  which  the 
central  section  is  built  up. 

The  second  number,  "  Oiseaux  tristes,"  comes 
emotionally  within  the  same  category  as  the 
"Pavane,"  and  the  songs  already  mentioned,  and 
displays  many  of  the  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish the  composer.  The  poignancy  of  the  music 
consists  not  in  any  emotional  effusion,  but  rather  in 
an  almost  painful  contraction  of  feeling,  expressed 
in  fastidiously  selected  harmonic  material,  and  here 
agam  occui'  persistent  rhythmic  figures,  undoubtedly 
intended  to  convey  a  dominant  idea,  around  which 
the  successive  moods  of  the  music  move. 

Similar  characteristics  are  evident  in  the  fifth 
number,  "La  vallee  des  cloches,"  derived  largely, 
I  believe,  from  the   earlier   piece   for   two   pianos, 

Entre  cloches,"  which  forms  one  of  the  two  num- 
bers of  the  "  Sites  Auriculaires. ' '  Based  on  directly 
imitative  writing,  the  effect  of  bells  being  con- 
veyed by  a  repeated  succession  of  chords,  built  in 
negrees  of  a  fourth,  over  a  pedal  fifth  on  the  domi- 
nant of  B  flat  minor,  the  harmonic  development  in- 
volves a  compl^ity  of  mood  in  which  the  initial 
material  impression  is  gradually  submerged,  giving 
place  to  a  subjective  state  which  obtains  to  the  close 

IT  J  ^^*^®'  ^^^  °^y  emphasised,  and  not  dis- 
pelled, by  the  recurrence  of  the  imitative  motif. 

l  J  *^  number,  "Une  barque  sur  I'Ocean," 
's  based  on  a  similar  actualistic  imagery,  but  the 
mood  IS  more  reflective  than  emotional.  The  moods 
Mtne  music  emanate  palpably  from  the  associations 
I^I  •  ™  tangible  things,  and  the  oscUlating 
nytnmic  figures  of  the  music  are  plainly  descrip- 

ve.  But  the  intricacy  of  the  shimmering  web  of 
wmonic  material  through  which  the  music  pro- 
tra^H  ^^^  ^^^  poignancy  of  certain  passages  pene- 
sion       jP^'"  ^^^^  *^y  recognised  physical  impres- 

n,  and  are  purely  spiritual  in  character. 
(AnhL  (^  number.  "  Alborada  del  Gracioso " 
itnn^X  *^®  Jester),  has  a  more  objective  ten- 
th. ■  "*  *'**  "th^r  numbers  of  the  suite.  But 
isno'T^*"^  remains  essentially  evocative.  There 
to  n»  **  reconstructive  realism ;  no  endeavour 

to  ^"f^V"  concrete  picture  of  the  jester,  or  even 
theft  •  V  ^'"P^'ession  of  his  actual  singing.  Yet 
WrT%  1.  "'***^**'^  in  the  delicate,  fantastic 

all  i      harmonic  and  rhythmic  effects  and,  under 
'"UBaB''*'^w°  '''*™*i<=»l  wistfulness  which  is  very 
c(n^    ■     w^hether  the  intention  of  the  piece  is  to 
J  »  play  of  moods  around  a  central  idea,  garbed 


in  the  decorative  symbol  of  characteristic  medieval 
type,  or  to  present  a  sympathetic  study  of  that 
strange,  complex  figure,  the  fool  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  whose  jests  wisdom  was  whispered  into  the 
ears  of  kings  and  princes,  the  presence  of  the  under- 
lying emotional  factors  remains,  together  with  the 
rich  breadth  of  mood  and  colour  which  the  intrica^ 
detail  of  the  work  presents  when  viewed  as  a  whole. 

This  characteristic  method  of  writing  evinced 
itself  earlier,  in  the  impressionistic  pianoforte 
study,  "  Jeux  d'eau"  (1902),  a  work  which  reveals 
a  keen  perception  of  the  correspondences  existing 
between  material  aspects  and  emotional  moods. 
Mentally  ba«ed  on  the  associations  connected  with 
a  definite  material  image,  its  emotional  appeal  is 
achieved  by  kaleidoscopic  combinations  and  con- 
trasts of  rhythmic  devices  and  harmonic  ccJour- 
quantities,  and  here  again  Ravel  evinces  his  taste 
for  persistently  reiterated  and  elaborated  rhythmic 
figures. 

Similar  characteristics  are  evident  in  the  "  Rap- 
sodie Espagnole,"  where  broad  emotional  and  chro- 
matic impressions  are  conveyed  by  the  delicate 
details  and  interplay  of  harmonic  effects.  The 
imagery  is  less  intellectual,  more  vivid  and  objec- 
tive, and  forms  the  vehicle  for  more  purely  emo- 
tional feeling.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the 
beautiful  section  entitled  "  Prelude  a  la  nuit." 

A  mental  attitude  particularly  Fantaisiste  shows 
itself  also  in  another  important  pianoforte  suite, 
the  three  pieces  collectively  entitled  "  Gaspard  de 
la  Nuit,"  after  poems  by  Aloysius  Bertrand  (1909). 
Here  the  whimsicality  and  fantasy  which  give  such 
an  individual  quality  to  the  "  Alborada  del 
Gracioso  "  attain  fuller  expression. 

The  first  number,  entitled  "  Ondine,"  is  pro- 
gramatically  based  on  the  well-known  legend,  ren- 
dered in  a  purely  emotional  manner  in  the  poem 
which  forms  the  text.  From  the  point  of  originality 
it  is  the  weakest  number  in  the  set,  the  composer's 
personal  idiom  bordering  closely  on  mannerism. 
But  it  is  saved  from  complete  artificiality  by  the 
delicate  emotional  values  of  the  harmonic  treat- 
ment, and  perhaps  the  real  reason  why  it  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  unconvincing  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  constantly  recurrent  figure  on  which,  like  so 
many  other  examples  of  Ravel's  work,  the  piece  is 
based,  is  more  orchestral  than  pianistic  in  character. 
The  second  number,  "Le  Gibet,"  presents  the 
composer's  mental  attitude  and  constructional 
methods  very  clearly.  The  poem  on  which  the  work 
is  based  is  preceded  by  the  motto-sentence :  — 

"  Que  vois-je  remuer  autour  de  ce  Gibet  P " 
(Faust)  and  runs  as  follows :  — 

Lb  Gibet  . 

Ah!  ce  que  j'entends,  serait-ce  la  bise  nocturne 
qui  glapit,  on  le  pendu  qui  pousse  un  soupir  sur 
la  fourche  patibulaire? 

Serait-ce  quelque  grillon  qui  chante  tapi  dans  la 
mousse  et  le  lierre  sterile  dont  par  pitie  se  chausse 
le  bois? 

Serait-ce  quelque  mouche  en  chasse  sonnant  du 
cor  autour  de  ces  oreilles  sourdes  a  la  fanfare  des 
hallali? 

Serait-ce  quelque  escarbot  qui  cueille  en  son  vol 
inegal  un  cheveu  sanglant  a  son  cr&ne  chauveP 

Ou  bien  serait-ce  quelque  araignee  qui  brode  une 
demi-aune  de  mousseline  pour  cravate  k  ce  col 
etrangl^  P 

C'est  la  cloche  qui  tinte  aux  muts  d'une  ville, 
sous  Phorizon,  et  Is  carcasse  d'un  pendu  que  rougit 
le  soleil  couchant. 

A.  Bertrand,  d'aprte  I'edition  Mercure  da  France,  IflOS. 

The  musical  impression  by  Ravel  is  one  of  hia 
most  remarkable  works,  the  whole  piece  beinif  con- 
structed on  a  wonderful  play  of  delicately  oolound 
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harmonic  material  round  persistent  and  cxirioiuly 
expressive  pedal-notes. 

The  basis  of  the  poem  to  which  the  music  of  the 
third  piece,  "  Scarbo,".  is  written  is  a  sentence  from 
one  ol  Hoffmann's  "Night  Tales  "  :  — 

"  He  looked  under  the  bed,  up  the  chimney,  into 
the  cupboard — no  one."  Scarbo  is  a  fantastic 
imp,  and  all  his  deeds  are  extravagant.  He  slides 
on  moonbeams  like  a  gamin  in  winter  on  the  ice. 
So  he  can  enter  your  room  through  your  window, 
even  if  it  be  closed,  or  high  up.  Once  in,  he  will 
grimace  from  behind  the  bed-curtains,  and  indulge 
in  many  antics.  He  has  also  a  weird  knack  of 
falling  down  chimneys,  of  disappearing  and  re- 
appearing, elongated  like  a  church  spire,  with  a 
golden  bell  tinkling  in  his  pointed  cap.  He 
pirouettes  on  one  foot,  rolls  about,  and  becomes 
shapeless  as  melting  wax,  and  then — suddenly — 
pouff ! — he  is  extinguished.  The  music  is  as  whim- 
sical as  the  text,  and  brilliant  from  a  constructional 
point  of  view.  Here  Bavel  for  once  discards  his 
reserve,  and  is  frankly  and  irresistibly  humorous, 
with  all  the  fantasy  and  sparkling  whimsicality  of 
the  Latin  temperament. 

A  similar  type  of  humour,  though  blended  with 
reflective  thought,  is  apparent  in  the  "  Histoires 
Na^urelles,"  for  voice  and  piano,  to  poems  by  Jules 
Renard,  written  1907.  But  throughout  the  cycle 
of  five  poems  (Le  Paon,  Le  Grillon,  Le  Cygne,  Le 
Martin-Pecheur,  La  Pintade)  the  mood  is  less 
immediate,  more  intellectual.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  much  underlying  feeling  present,  which  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  the  exquisite  setting  of  "  Le 
Martin-Pecheur,"  the  curiously  contracted  emotion 
of  "Le  Cygne,"  and  "  Le  Grillon,"  with  its  deli- 
cate ending,  so  fvdl  of  subjective  emotion. 

The  ballet,  "  Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  presents  the 
diverse  characteristics  of  the  composer  in  brilliant 
contrasts.  The  theme  of  the  text,  with  the  central 
figures  of  the  two  simple  lovers,  so  naive,  so  uncon- 
scious of  the  nature  of  their  feelings  for  each  other, 
is  one  which  could  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  delicate 
taste  of  one  so  sensitive  as  Ravel.  The  psychological 
insight  evident  in  the  music  is  also  very  keen.  While 
preserving  the  fantaisiste  character  of  the  poetic 
theme,  Ravel  contrives  to  convey  a  most  subtle 
interplay  of  emotional  moods,  which  range  from  the 
exotic  feeling  of  the  "  Nocturne  "  or  the  more  decora- 
tive beauty  of  the  "  Interlude,"  to  the  energetic  feel- 
ing demonstrated  in  the  "  Danse  guerriere."  But 
never  is  there  present  any  emotional  effusion ;  a  deli- 
cate perception  of  proportions  is  always  preserved. 

Even  in  his  more  formal  works  the  individual 
attitude  of  the  composer  maintains  itself.  Freedom 
of  thought,  together  with  experimental  tendencies, 
are  evident  both  in  the  "  Quatuor  k  cordes  "  (1904), 
and  the  "  Sonatine  pour  piano"  (1905).  Here,  in 
the  intimacy  of  feeling,  intimacy  without  emo- 
tionalism, achieved  by  a  subtle  use  of  harmonic 
colour,  combined  with  the  rhythmic  flexibility  of 
the  music,  one  perceives  much  more  than  any  mere 
formal  dexterity.  One  realises  that  here  Ravel  is 
already  utilising  the  quality  which  Paul  Fort  terms 
"  personal  discovery,"  a  definition  which  perhaps 
most  adequately  conveys  one  of  the  fundamental 
directions  of  the  Fantaisiste  movement. 

The  remaining  works  of  Ravel  include  a  "  Menuet 
sur  le  nom  H-A-T-D-N,"  a  volume  of  Greek  folk- 
songs, and  Seven  Folk-songs,  arranged  for  voice 
and  piano,  all  of  which  display,  in  a  similar  or  leaser 
degree,  the  characteristics  evident  in  his  other  work 
-characteristics  which  have  opened  up  new  expres- 
sive capacities  in  the  more  decorative  types  of  music, 
and  brought  about  the  introduction  of  a  subtle, 
comnlex,  and  essentially  modem  quality  in  the 
spiritual  under-currents  of  musical  compoeition. 

«...      _  LnoH  HnntT. 

BohUhm,  Gknouny,  lUS. 


A  YOUNG  SOLDIER 

By  Wtndham  Lewis 

I  ASKED  Peach  how  he  liked  war.  He  seemed 
intoxicated  with  the  notion  of  extinction.  He 
winked  at  me  as  though  to  say  "  Hurry  up  and 
come  and  have  a  pinch!"  I  felt  that  military 
death  was  the  latest  dope.  But  he  always  winked 
like  that,  and  he  may  have  no  very  original  feeling 
about  his  new  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
saw  a  young  soldier  in  the  Tube  yesterday.  He  was 
a  bom  warrior,  meant  to  kill  other  men  as  much  as 
a  woman  is  meant  to  bear  children.  I  realised  as 
I  looked  at  him  how  there  is  only  one  thing  a  wcnnan 
thoroughly  understands  in  a  man,  of  the  things 
specifically  his,  and  recognises  of  equal  importance 
to  her  own  functional  existence.  When  he  kills  she 
feels  that  he  is  about  a  business  as  profound  and 
sinister  as  her  own.  This  young  man  was  strung 
to  a  proud  discipline.  He  was  a  youthful  favonrite 
of  Death's,  something  like  a  sparring  partner.  He 
had  the  equivalent  of  chewing-gum,  too,  in  the 
cynical  glitter  of  his  face,  and  his  lazy  posing. 
And  I  have  seen  many  exalted  and  enthusiastic 
middle-class  masks.  The  aristocrats  have  their  old 
indifference,  their  adamantine  Style.  There  are 
other  styles,  too,  that  come  in  handy.  How  young 
the  world  is,  fortunately.  It  will  certainly  maul 
the  Constellation  of  Hercules  if  that  misguided 
organisation  should  come  in  our  direction. 


OF  GODS 

TO    GOD,— A   CHALLENGE 

It  must  be  that  Thou  art, — else  whence  am  I? 
But  art  Thou  God?— Oh  justify  Thy  ways  to  me! 
Else  here  am  I,  a  greater  God  than  Thou. 

I  have  never  sinned. 

Always  I  have  done  the  best  I  knew. 

Where  I  have  made  mistakes  through  ignorance,— 

Through  want  of  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  life,— 

'Tis  Thou  alone,  who  art  responsible. 

If  to  err  thus  be  to  sin,  , 

Thou  art  the  sinner. 

Why  hast  Thou  made  me  thus? 

Why  do  I  often  choose  unconsciously 

The  step  toward  death— instead  of  that  toward  life- 

Is  it  that  Thou  wouldst  have  me  free  to  choose? 

Of  what  advantage  is  such  freedom's  choice? 

Men  tell  me  Thou  hast  made  me  in  thine  image. 

How  can  a  God  make  in  His  own  image 

A  creature  that  can  err? 

How  can  a  God  make  in  His  own  image 

A  creature  that  thus  erring  must  endure 

Suffering  and  suspense, — the  two  great  agonies,—- 

The  two  great  serpent  stings,  of  space  and  time. 

Why  am  I  not  equipped  to  freely  choose 

Life  rather  than  death? 

Why  is  there  anything  but  life  to  choose  ? 

If  Thou  wouldst  be  my  God 
Show  me  Thy  truth, — justify  all  to  me. 
Else  can  I  make  here  in  my  image 
A  better  God  than  Thou. 


STRANGE  GODS 

I  here  give  over  following  after  strange  Gods. 
I  make  my  own  Ood, 
In  mine  own  image; 
New  every  day, 
Frcah  every  moraiag. 


Thus  only  may  God  make  me  in  His  image. 
Tlias  am  I  to  God, 
fhat  God  is  to  me. 


ALL  GODS 


•  * 


All  Gods  are  mine. 

lato  the  alembic  of  my  soul 

I  toss  them  one  by  one, 

Both  new  and  old ; 

And  with  a  wondrous  modern  alchemy, 

I  fuse  them  into  my  God, — God  of  all;- 

My  God, — made  in  mine  own  image ; — 

Qui  whom  I  charge,  and  challenge, 

Sod  whom  I  chide  and  chirrup. 

Even  as  I  do  myself ; — 

Qod  who  is  fain  to  be 

Ever  higher  and  greater. 

Ever  better  and  nobler, 

Tlius  to  keep  pace  with  me. 


Alice  Gsoff. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  TRIUMPH   OF   MABOABET  SlANGEH. 

To  the  Editor,  The  EaoiST. 

Madah,— On  September  25th,  1915,  Margaiet  Sanger  (in  whose 
ompaign  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  birth-control  Thb 
Egoist  ha«  taken  a  kind  interest)  sailed  for  the  TTnited  States 
lo  meet  her  trial  under  the  Federal  Code.  Inunediately  on  her 
ttrival  in  New  York  she  notified  the  U.S.A.  Govemment  of 
her  return,  but  the  prudent  GoTemment  showed  a  strange 
nlnctance  to  proceed  against  the  woman  who  had  defied  it. 
The  death  of  Anthony  Comstock — of  the  results  of  rage  at 
WQliam  Sanger's  exposure  of  his  methods — ^had  removed  a  per- 
nunent  source  of  malignant  stultification ;  and  the  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  Sanger  case,  from  English  intel- 
lectuals and  working  men  alike,  had  been  so  vigorous  and  un- 
miitakable  as  to  lead  to  a  CMnjJete  volte-face.  Mrs.  Sanger 
«u  informed  that  if  she  would  plead  guilty  she  would  receive 
only  a  nominal  sentence.  She,  of  course,  refused  ;  the  Govern- 
ment continued  to  postpone  the  date  fixed  for  trial  :  at  last 
J«naary  18th  was  fixed,  and  Mrs.  Sanger  appeared  in  the  New 
Tori  Federal  Court,  without  Counsel,  having  determined  to  con- 
dnct  her  own  defence,  but  escorted  by  some  of  the  most 
independent  and  dietingniahed  leaders  of  thought  in  the  States  : 
Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennett,  Leonard  Abbott,  Theodore  Schroeder, 
Dr.  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  Dr.  A.  Jacobi  (former  President  of 
*e  American  Academy  of  Medicine),  Dr.  W.  Y.  Robinson,  Miss 
Difflbeth  Gurley  Flynn  (of  the  I.W.W.),  and  many  others  gave 
lier  their  public  support.  The  Judge  declared  the  case  post- 
poned, and  now  comes  the  news  that  it  is  fimOy  dismissed;  no 

Ml  13, 

One  woman's  courage  and  brain,  pitted  against  bigotry, 
ipioniace,  exploitation,  ha  vie  made  the  law  against  birth-oontrol 
wpnganda  a  dead  letter  and  its  supporters  eternally  ridicu- 
lon«.  Will  the  U.S.A.  Government  dare  to  rescind  the  law  they 
io  m  dare  to  put  into  execution  ?  It  is  for  the  Americans 
» »M  to  this. 

Mi«.  Sanger  has  suffered  personally  dnrinfr  these  anxious 
™!_j  "'"^  September;  her  husband's  health  was  seriously 
^mi  during  his  month's  imprisonment,  and  her  little  daughter 
tod  suddenly  of  pneumonia. 

mnury  23rd,  1916.  F.  W.  Stella  Beowiik. 


mWHIAL 

Letters,  Ac,  intended  for  the  Editor  of  The 
Egoist  should  be  addressed  to  Oakley  House, 
Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C. 

^^^5  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly,  6/6;  TJ.S.A.  «1.60. 

Stt  months,  3/3;  U.S.A.  $  .80. 

Three  months,      1/9;  U.S.A.  9  .40. 
Sjagle  copies  7d.,  post  free  to  all  countries, 
j^eqnes,  postal  and  money  orders,  Ac,  should 
''*  payable  to  Thi  New  FHKirwoMAir,  Ltd.,  and 
crossed  "  Parr's  Bank,  Bloomsbury  Branch." 

^^f!RTISEMENT  RATES. 

Per  page  £4.  Quarter  paipre  £1  Is.  Od.  Per 
ach  single  coliunn,  4fl.  Half  rates  after  first 
JB?ertion.    All  adTertisements  must  be  prepaid. 


NOTICE 


THE  attention  of  readers  is  drawn  to  the 
APRIL  NUMBER  of  THE  EGOIST, 
which  will  contain  among  other  items  a  first 
long  instalment  of  our  new  serial  story 

"  TARR," 
By  MR.  WYNDHAM  LEWIS. 

In  the  MAY  NUMBER  MISS  DORA 
MARSDEN  will  resume  her  Editorial 
Articles. 

In  this  number  MR.  EZRA  POUND  will 
start  a  series  of  translations  of  the 
"DIALOGUES  OF  FONTENELLE," 

and  the  first  of  a  series  of  LETTERS 
of  a  2oth  Century  English  Woman  will  also 
appear.  These  Letters  bear  particularly 
upon  the  interests  and  education  of  modem 
women. 

Madanw    CioUrawska    viriil    continue    the    "Puis    Ckromeia.** 

and   her    new  series   of   articles   on   "Ths    Frandi    Word   in 

Madam  Prose." 

Further  prose  contributors  nrill  include  :  H.  S.  Wmto-,  Richaral 
AUintian  (also  poetry),  A.  W.  G.  RandaU  (studies  in  modern 
German  poetry),  John  Conmoa,  F.  S.  Flint,  Laigh  Haary 
(studies  in  contemporary  music),  M.  Montagu-Nathan,  Hully 
Carter,  Margaret  Starm  Jameson  and  others. 


THE  EGOIST  will  also  continue  to  publish  regularly  the  work 

of  young  English  and  American  poet*,  and  poems  (in  French) 

by  modem  French  poets. 

Back  numbers  (a  few  copies  of  which  are  still  obtainable, 
price  i/-  each,  U.S.A.  25  cents)  contain  the  serial  novels: 
"The  Horaes  of  Diomedes,"  by  Remy  de  Gourmont,  and 
"  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man, "  by  [ames  Joyce, 
the  latter  of  which  is  shortly  to  be  published  in  book  form 
bv  THE  EGOIST. 


POETS'  TRANSLATION  SERIES 

I.  (Ready)  The  complete  poema  (35)  of  Anyte  of  Tecw, 
now  brong^ht  togjether  in  English  for  tiie  first  time  :  translated 
bj  Rkhard  Aldington.    (8  pog^s)  ad.  net  (3d.  post  free). 

a.  (Ready)  An  entirely  new  version  of  the  poema  and  new 
fragments,  together  with  the  more  important  of  the  old  frag- 
ments, of  Sappho :  translated  by  Edvrard  Storer.  (la  pages) 
^  net  (5d.  post  int). 

^  (Ready)  Choruses  from  the  "  Iphigeneia  in  Anlis"  of 
Enripides :  trsnslated  by  H.  D.    6d.  net  ("ji.  post  bvt). 

4.  (Ready)  A  choice  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Italiaa 
Renaissance,  many  now  translated  for  the  first  time,  hy 
Richard  Aldington.    4d.  net  (5d.  post  bee). 

5.  (Ready)  The  Poems  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentnm,  now 
collected — and  many  translated  for  the  first  time  in  Eaglish : 
by  James  WhitaU.    6d.  net  (7d.  post  free). 

6.  (Ready)  The  "  Moaella"  of  Ansonins,  tnualatsd  by  F.  S. 
Flint    Ad.  net  (Td.  post  free). 

All  the  pamphlets — except  the  first— will  be  twelve  to 
twenty.eiglit  pages  long  and  cost  ^d.  or  M.  net ;  sd.  or  Td. 
post  fros.  The  aeries  of  six  as.  net  poot  fn*.  The  pamphleta 
will  be  issned  monthly. 

To  be  obtained  from  :  The  Egoist,  OoUsy  Hoaae,  : 
Dvy  Street,  wr.C 
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THE  inriE  REVIEW 

Literature,    Drama,    Music,    Art 
MARGARET  C.  ANDERSON,  Editor 

The  new  monthly  that  ha*  been  called^"  the  moct  unique 

journal  in  exittence. 
THE  LITTLE  REVIEW  i*  a  magazine  diat  beHere* 
in  Life  (or  Art's  take,  in  the  Individual  rather  than  in 
Incomplete  People,  in  em  Age  of  Imagination  rather  than 
o(  Reasonableneti ;  a  magazine  interested  in  Past, 
Present,  and  Future,  but  particularly  m  the  New 
Hellenism  ;  a  magazine  written  (or  Intelligent  People 
who  can  Feel,  whose  philosophy  is  Apphed  Anarchism, 
whose  policy  is  a  Will  to  Splendour  of  Li(e,  and  whose 
(unction  is — to  express  itseU. 

One  Yew,  U.SJL.  91.50  ;  CuuuU,  tLGS ; 
Great  Britain,  7/- 

THE  LITTLE    REVIEW 

917  Fin*  Arts  BaiUiiig,  CSiicage,  XiSJi. 

Enclosed  find  Seven  Shillings  for  one  year's  sub- 
scription, beginning 

NUM 
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THE  DRAMA 


IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  OF  "THE 
DRAMA"  THERE  WAS  PUBLISHED  FOR  THE 
FIRST  TIME  IN  ENGLISH  A  PLAY  BY 
ARTZIBASHEF:  A  WAR  DRAMA  WHICH  HAS 
STIMULATED  THINKING  PEOPLE  IN  RUSSIA 
TO  THINK  SOME  MORE.  A  PENETRATING 
STUDY  OF  EUGENE  WALTER  AS  THE 
LEADER  OF  DRAMATIC  REALISM  IN 
AMERICA,  AND  A  SCINTILLATING  ESSAY  ON 
THE  FOLLY  OF  THEATRICAL  ADVERTISING 
ARE  TWO  OF  OTHER  ARTICLES  WHICH 
COMBINE  TO  MAKE  THE  FEBRUARY  ISSUE 
INVALUABLE  TO  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  INTER- 
ESTED  NOT  ONLY  IN  DRAMA  BUT  IN  LIFE. 


We  shoald  like  to  announce  that  we  have  on 
sale  back  numbers  of  The  Drama  with  the 
following  plays  in  them :  Galdos'  Electro, 
Bjomson's  heonarda,  Becque's  The  Crown, 
Hebbel's  Herod  and  Mariamne,  Schnitzler's 
Light-o'-Love,  Heijermans'  The  Good  Hope, 
Freytag's  The  Journalists,  Giacosa's  The 
Stronger,  Donnay's  The  Other  Danger, 
Gillette's  Electricity,  Andreyev's  The  Pretty 
Sabine  Women,  Guldoni's  The  Squabbles 
of  Chioggia,  Capus'  The  Adventurer,  and 
Augier's  The  Marriage  of  Olytnpe. 


Th«M  plays  can  b*  obtaiaed  by  tb*  •an^ag  al 
(•vaaly-fiv*  cents  Is  tba  effk*  of  "Tk*  Oraaa 
Qaartaily,"  734  MarqiMtte   BoOdiiig,  Ckicat*. 


"Et  j'cd  vonla  la  paix" 

POEMES 

Par  ANDRt  SPIRE 

Antbor  of  **  VarMta,"  "  V«r*  les  ReutM  Abmrdu,"  Ac. 

A  little  book  of  unpublished  poems  written  just 
before  and  during  the  war.  M.  Spire  has  been 
in  Nancy,  near  the  firing  line,  since  August  1914. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  EGOIST. 
Priet  Sd  nmt.  Poatagt  U 


PO£TRY    BOOKSHOP    CHAPBOOKS 

NOW  READY 

IMAGES.  ^» RICHARD  ALDINGTON. 
8d  net  (portage  Id). 

CADENCES.     By  F.  S.  FUNT.    8d  net 
(postage  Id). 

ANTWERP.   Br  FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER.   Dko. 
nted  by  WyNDHAM  LiwC     3d  net  (pwtsge  Idj. 

CHILDREN  OF  LOVE.     By  HAROLD  MONRO. 
6d  Ml  (pattafe  Id).     Second  Imprcniaa- 

THE    POETRY    BOOKSHOP 
35  Devonshire  St.,  Theobalds  Rd..  London,  W.C. 


A  Really  Diferent  Magazine 

The  Phoenix 

MICHAEL  MONAHAN,  Editor 

Atlamta  Constitution  :— The  Phoeiiix  is  Literature. 
The  Argonaut : — 

All  discerning  persons  read  The  Phoenix. 
N«w  York  Evening  Post : — 

Very  much  alive,  witty,  and  frequently  very  Irish. 
Troy  Times  : —  ■  ■  ^ 

Covers  the  field  of  literature  and  life  with  conjomed 
frankness  and  keenness  that  are  captivating. 

SubM:ripUon     >      -     One  Dollar  a  Yetf 
To  CaMda  mad  Farwfn  CooatriM     -     -     -    ft  J^ 

SOUTH  NORWALK    -    CONN.  U.SA 


"Greenwich  Village 


»» 


Chinwich  VnxMZ !  A  republic  in  die  air  I  A  gathering  •j'.^-t-t^- 
di«|int  nea  aad  mim«i  iLtf  Ure  a  pM  or  hwre  *  hitiffe  and  m  ■  Mn 
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VIEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


I  BELIEVE  it  WM  Plato  who  said  that  the  mark 
of  the  philoBophei  waa  the  faeiuig  oi  wonder, 
and  dubbed  as  the  « UmaitiatoA  "  such  ae  wwe 
destitute  of  this  feeling.  Yet  ia  pwrtieal  ailaars  it  would 
appear  that  the  sterile  minds  are  jiut  those  inclined  to 
»t  too  high  store  on  wonder.  PlwbaWy  the  explanatiwi 
of  the  seeming  paradox  lies  in  the  faet  that  there  are  two 
oppoate  modes  of  reacting  to  the  feding :  the  deter- 
ounation  as  to  which  line  the  nactiM  ahail  take  being 
argely  dependent  on  the  innate  cafadtjr  ef  the  individual 
apmencing  the  feeUng,  and  to  a  oettMbi  ertent  also 
on  training  and  haWts  of  mind.  Toaitefleaiiiidwond«- 
B  something  to  cling  to,  to  reverence  and  to  perpetuate ; 
to  a  frmtf ul  mind,  on  the  vmtsagj,  mnder  serves  as 
^nlu»-a  stminlus  leitding  towards  its  own  destruc- 
TO.  To  such  a  mind  the  value  of  wonder  is  that  of 
S  .  **'  *  *^®°^  •  something  not  to  be  placed  on  a 
PMMtal  and  preserved  but  to  be  got  rid  of  and  replaced 
^knowledge.  That  is  to  say,  to  with  a  mind,  given 
«»  sufficient  interest,  wonder  producee  a  wish  for, 
muowed  by  a  striving  aft«a-,  a  fuller  midentanding  ef 
aeparbcnlar  subject  absnt  wkiok  tt  hae  affcenTii^iflli 
™«uned,  wonder  ceases  to  be.  A  miBi  eC  ttk  fertile 
wt  will  not  rest  until  it  hue  olnerretf  m  tabject  from 
?2«°t8  of  view  and,  so  t*  qMl^  tawo^  up  all  tfte 
«2^ege  guns  of  the  critical  fiw^tteTand  ^  them 

JondOTtormns.    Obvionafy witt a  1% ewwgh 8al»ject, 

jy  »me  unerptored  or  badlf  ekplmit  ftiwdkaf  aeien<^ 

,  "  n  the  conquest  of  it  may  taite  a  WMlBe,  may  often 

gj  of  the  North  and  Sbath  Rte  b«tore  ttiey  w«e 
2  discovered,"  and  ho^  ouay  centioieB  paaMd 
J*»  men  could  Ayr  But  Oie  pnneen  were^TJ 
2  "^n^ced  that  the  feat*  oeirii  be  aecom 
J™  the  necessary  impleotarti,  backed  by 
I  ^J«a  perseverance,    la  Ifte  maiUMr  tke 

^ttidwstan  - 

JWj^  ^nt  defcieiM^rto 


given  these,  th»e  is  no  subject  that  could  not  become 
lit  with  the  light  of  common  day  for  him :  that  even 
the  Infinite  condd  be  reduced  to  the  terms  of  a  compound 
addition  sum.  But  yet  without  wonder  a&  a  first  stimulus 
no  science  or  art  could  have  come  to  be. 
«        «        *        «- 

But  if  Woi^ei  in  its  normal  and  traoaitory  form  baa 
been  the  parent  of  all  those  bright  children,  the  Arts 
and  Sciences — and  died  that  they  might  live — ^in  its 
other  and  perpetuated  form  it  baa  equally  been  ths 
parent  of  Ignorance  and  Superstition.     In  the  ignorant 
and  sterile  mind  the  Wonderful  comes  to  be  synonymoua 
with  the  Inscrutable,  the  Uncomprehended,  and  Incom- 
prehensible, and  the  more  one  lingers  over  this  tendency 
to  exalt  the  prestige  of  the  WondOTful,  the  more  clearly 
one  appreciates  the  uses  to  which  it  lends  itself  in  the 
spheres  of  Beliefs  and  Faiths.    It  represents  the  first 
step  of  the  rendering  sacred  of  all  processes  about  which 
it  chngs.    It  makes  itself  the  signpost  for  the  diaoouiage-  - 
ment  of  prospective  trespassers.    In  substance  it  says, 
"  Ton  cannot  hope  to  understand,  therefore  acquirace 
in  my  pretenaions,  subscribe  and  submit."    It  aaka,  noO 
for  cmnprehenaion  but  for  blind  adhesion  and  worship. 
Waeriiip  is  the  attitude  of  "  wondering-at  "  encouraged, 
protected,  and  allowed  full  swing,  and  has  as  its  negatiea 
the  inquiimg,  searching,  sceptical  attitude.    It  is  the 
preserving  agency  which  keeps  faiths  fixed,  immutable, 
and   eternal     Its   action   is   the   guarantee   of    "ISo 
progress  her&"    It  eSecfenaOy  pxefVent&  its  adherents 
getting  forward  or  even  desiring  to. 
«        «        «        « 

Though  this  kind  of  action  ia  looked  ior  in  religiAis 
which  afpear  to  present  far  ttcir  adherenta  a  sphere 
where  a  BtwriHtill  is  prednabiB  to  devehipauat,  m  the 
■rtB  aad  wietica  it  is  quite  a  dUtoent  matter.  The 
*^f«vHtM«>i  B«i>«^"  the  "Theary-beoome-Bobfav^," 
wUA  ii  «fee  staad^  «<  iriigkm  faitha,  ia  tba  u^pltfU 
•f  thflir  eaJBtenoe.  fhmiaim  lany  legitimate  -alMHai 
ef  wonder,  are  bcb«^  eapelteaittag'  gneam,  wMJJim 
lyfothcaea,  eithor  to  kedofalqpei  k^ond  ttenaaioee 
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basis  and  in  the  flrat  instance,  with  progressiTe  deyelop- 
ment  as  a  corollary  in  the  second,  is  the  only  correct 
attitode  for  either.  Y6t  the  religteiu  spirit  dogs  both 
like  a  harpy,  endeavouring  to  infect  "  schools " — 
elementary  institntions  purporting  to  encourage  growth 
and  change — with  the  spirit  of  dogma  and  finality. 
The  methods  by  which  stagnatitm  has  learned  to  defend 
itself  in  religion — ^resortii^  to  open  violence  against 
opponents  when  strong  enough  and  to  the  more  insidious 
"  poisonous  gases  "  of  moral  persecution  when  caution 
seems  advisable — ^find  in  the  arrogance,  intxderance, 
and  blind  advocacy  <d  the  "  schools  "  of  sciences  and 

arts  almost  equally  yielding  ground. 

*        •        *        * 

As  with  religious  sects,  so  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  main  condition  of  "school-forming"  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  is  not  so  much  the  advent  of  a  "  master  " 
as  the  adherence  of  admiring  but  unoriginal  disciples. 
The  tendency  of  the  disciple  of  parts  is  to  destroy  the 
school,  since,  his  originality  carrying  him  far  afield, 
he  becomes  a  master  in  his  turn  and  lessens  the  auttuMity 
of  other  masters  by  just  so  much  as  his  original  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject-matter  stands  for.  Dull  but  admiring 
disciples  will  in  turn  gather  about  him  and  form  yet 
another  "  scho«)L"  It  is  the  followers  rather  than  the 
leaders  who  create  the  schools :  which  explains  the 
stagnating  influence  generally  exercised  by  them. 
Having  a  mentality  of  relatively  minor  calibre,  the 
rdle  of  disciples  is  wonder,  worship,  and  adherence 
rather  than  critical  understanding  and  appreciation, 
and  they  naturally  turn  and  fix  upon  the  incompre- 
hensible part  of  a  "  master's  "  doctrine ;  its  idiosyncrasy 
rather  than  the  fertile,  x>ath-op«ning,  comprehensibte 
elements  which  oonstitnte  its  actual  value.  Out  of  a 
mere  mannerism  of  the  master — an  accidental  excres- 
cence of  which  he  has  neglected  to  purge  himself  or 
which  he  has  neglected  to  make  comprehensible  to  his 
followeiB,  and  which  very  often  he  has  omitted  to  make 
oomprehffluible  to  himself — disciples  of  "  schools  "  are 
provided  with  the  stuff  that  faiths  are  made  of :  stuff, 
however,  from  which  the  body  of  knowledge  can  cull 
no  increase :  useful  for  an  amusement  but  useless  for 
enlightenment.  It  may  happen,  of  course,  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  followers  will — id  his  vanity  is  suceptible — 
influence  the  master  also  and  persuade  him  that  his 
genioB  lies  in  the  uncomprehended,  incomprehensible, 
and  adventitions  parts  of  his  work.  Vanity  and  wor- 
shipiHng  followers  will  combine  to  make  many  a  man 
of  genuine  parts  a  charlatan.  This  is,  one  would 
imagine,  the  chief  danger  of  "  schools  "  from  tiie  stand- 
I>oint  of  a  "  mast^ "  who  requires  in  self-defence  to 
arm  himsdf  with  a  suspicious  eye,  first  against  his 
unexplained  parts  and  second  against  the  "  Wonder  " 
_  of  his  cardinaiy  followers. 

All  which  shows  that  Wonder  is  one  of  those  douWe- 
faced  things  which  are  virtues  or  vices  according  to  the 
treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  which  are 
useful  when  kept  in  a  subordinate  position  but  lose  their 
heads,  so  to  speak,  and  get  beyond  themsetves  when 
mJHtakfinly  exalted  to  iMwttioDi  of  authority. 
•j<»r  <  j.r     /.;  H.  8.  W. 
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A  MEMORY :  POEM  IN  PROSE 


^TT^HB  river  is  swift  under  the  old  bridge.  The 
i  town  gates  are  grey  and  crumbling.  Winter 
gets  Uttle  plaques  of  snow  all  over  the 
cobbled  square ;  summer  plants,  tufts  of  grass,  and 
■mall  weeds  between  the  stones.  It  is  very  simide 
and  quiet  and  peaceful  in  our  old  forgotten  town. 
It  is  BO  old  and  so  many  dead  people  have  lived  there 
that  the  low  wooden  houses  bend  over  wearily,  and 
the  grass-grown  winding  streets  are  only  happy  when 
there  is  no  step  to  wake  their  echoes.  It  is  so  quiet 
that  yoQ  can  hear  the  minutes  slowly  moving  by. 
We  an  so  i>eaoefiil  that  we  do  hardly  anything  except 
watch  the  months  past. 


In  spring  the  elm -trees  which  grow  along  the  town 
waDs — for  our  town  is  one  of  the  few  in  En^nd 
which  still  have  waDs — ^the  elm -trees  glint  with  leavea 
and  the  rushing  March  wind  with  its  rapid  gliramer- 
inga  of  sunlight  and  cloud  whips  across  our  red  tiled 
roofs.  But  this  soon  changes,  and  all  along  the  dykes 
blofsom  meadow-sweet  and  yellow  flags  ;  green  tall 
rushes  bending  in  this  wind  are  lighted  upon  by  sharp 
blue  dragonflies ;  then  it  is  so  still  that  the  Tick- 
Tack,  Tick-Tack,  Tick-Tack  of  the  church  clock 
sounds  right  across  the  «npty  sun-ht  market-place. 
(Our  church  clock  is  two  hundred  years  old ;  it  ia 
almost  the  newest  thing  in  the  town.  The  newest 
thing  is  the  Martello  tower,  which  was  put  up  during 
the  wars  with  Napoleon.) 

In  the  winter,  which  is  very  severe  in  our  town, 
we  have  sometimes  so  prolonged  a  frost  that  the 
townsfolk  come  out  in  their  wraps  and  skate  along 
the  dykes.  And  the  girls  are  so  plump  and  the  young 
men  so  serious  and  the  old  men  so  ribald  and  the 
children  so  rosy -faced  that  you  might  well  imagine 
you  were  in  some  Dutch  village  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  it  is  almost  as  homely  and  naive  as  a 
picture  by  Aart  van  der  Neer.  At  night  everything 
is  so  still  that  you  can  hear  the  frost  creeping  along 
the  dark  streets,  snapping  off  a  piece  of  wood  from 
the  house  where  Queen  Elizabeth  slept,  crackling  np 
the  thatch  of  the  King's  Head,  hanging  a  string  of 
icicles  on  the  eaves  of  the  grammar  school,  and  tam- 
ing the  water  in  the  tanks  and  dykes  and  wells,  in 
our  jugs  and  ewers  and  bottles,  into  hard  clear  ice. 
Only  the  river  under  the  old  bridge  is  too  swift  to 
fireeoe. 

But  it  is  best  in  eariy  autumn.  Yon  lie  in  a  Md 
by  a  very  little  stream  and  the  tall  poplars  shower 
gold  round  leaves,  like  guineas,  slowly  into  the  water, 
while  the  ducks  dibble  among  the  water-weeds. 
There  is  a  vast  yellow  glow  of  sun  ;  blue  sky  swamped 
in  gold  ;  the  air  throbs  with  the  whirr  of  a  threshing- 
machine  in  the  old  bam  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  ;  you  hear  a  cow  snort  as  she  drinks,  and  the 
old  people  sitting  at  the  doors  of  their  abns-cottages 
look  quiet  and  happy.  Presently  the  drone  of  the 
threshing-machine  w^tkens  and  stops  ;  the  sun  goes 
down  in  a  great  wasteful  splash  of  red  light ;  a  late 
bird  whistles  a  few  notes  ;  a  leaf  rustles  down  ;  the 
old  people  do  not  move  ;  some  one  goes  slowly  along 
the  path. 

Yes,  it  is  very  quiet  in  our  town. 

BlOHASD   ALDIROTOS. 
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PASSING  PAIOS 


LA  TBIEI!^^rALE.  A  selection  from  the 
art-groups  and  limited  to  artists  of  French 
nationality  furnishes  a  good,  tangible  object- 
lesson  of  what  is  to  be  expected  of  modem  Frencn 
art  and  serves  as  apology  for  a  display  at  the  present 
juncture.  Naturally  it  is  chiefly  retrospective,  not 
in  tts  representatives,  but  in  the  works  it  summons 
t<«ether,  most  of  these  being  afready  ^^^^. 
habitu^  of  the  annual  shows.  A  judicious,  deu''*^** 
eclecticism  balances  the  most  opposed  schoou  one 
against  the  other :  Matisse  versun  Boonat ;  UWP' 
gaies  vertut  Marquet ;  Mme.  Marval  vers*»  MUe. 
Dulau,  etc.  Beside*  the  veteran  Harpigmes  ttt«e 
are  others  :  Degas,  and  Benoir,  who  !»««  "^^^Tj^ 
himsdf  as  a  sculptor— a  young,  debutant  scmpw. 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  by  the  way.  .Cto*^"^ 
is  missing,  but  in  his  stead  there  are  m*"*^*^ 
dent  of  the  Ind^pmdanta,  and  Odiloo  B«*^^ 
has  dared,  and  quite  excwytioBiklly,  to  ■f'*f"Jfp 
walla,  for  he  does  not  am  to  »ini^  «  J^ims, 
sodety  as  a  rule.  And  it  is  waO  for  kis  eo«P^^ 
thOT  being  painters  of  varying  degre«*>  i^^P^  ^ 
ia  fli»  maWt  but  rnvntj  paistw*,  «»  M-  iMw»« 


another  plane,  outside  their  zotxe  of  oi>erations.  The 
jftiae  criterion  does  not  apply  to  them  and  to  him. 
It  is  clear  that  they  struggle  for  some  technical 
gapremacy,  while  he,  possessing  his  technique,  pos- 
sessing it  in  the  sense  that  the  Japanese  masters 
possessed  theirs,  aims  and  achieves,  through  an  amaz- 
ing mastery  of  his  materials,  the  absolute  Uberation 
of  the  material  element  in  painting.  His  art  is  not 
only  art,  but  an  art. 

•        •        ♦        «      ■>..;''.... 

On  all  hands  artists  are  making  a  stand  against  the 
war-deluge.     Some   yield  prudently   to   the   general 
tmnoil  by  individual  transformations  and,  realizing 
tie  Tanity  of  practising   "  fine "   art   at   its   finest 
jnflt  now,  adapt  their  skill  to  more  accessible  forms 
and  we  have  painters  and  sculptors  trying  their  hand 
at  toys  in  response  to  a  demand  for  the  French  and 
espeoaJIy,  artistic  idea.     M.  Poulbot,  the  draughts- 
man, had,  years  before  the  war,  set  an  example  with 
liis  gutter-snipe  dolls.     Mile.   Poupelet,  our  leading 
foman-sculptor  and  one  of  our  leading  artists,  irre- 
Bpective  of  sex,  was  one  of  the  next  to  make  an 
attempt  m  this  direction,  and  a  group  has  gathered 
round  her  who  model  and  carve  and  carpenter  for 
tie  intended  amusement  of  the  young  and  the  certain 
admuution    of    the    old.     Several    exhibitions    have 
already  been  held  in  Paris  and  New  York,  yielding 
success  surpassing  anticipation,  though  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  more  remarkable  quaUties  some 
of  these  Kttle  knick-knacks  disguise  under  their  more 
obvious   purpose    is    particularly    apparent    to    the 
general  public. 
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wai-theme.     Herewith  a  sample  of  his  passionate 
participation  m  the  universal  drama  : 

Rien  n'ert  plus  merveilleui  que  la  beauts  dea  marta 

Si  I'on  voua  dit  jamais  que  la  baUe,  en  frappant. 

Que  I'obuB,  en  fauohant,  araient  meurtri  leura  coipa 

Aflsea  pour  qu'on  n'y  vlt  que  U  terrenr  du  sang, 

N'en  oroyei  rien.     Ce  n'eet  pas  vroi.  ,  .  .  Graves,  auperbes,    .1 

Soulpt^s  par  le  gtoie  insens^  de  la  mort,  ,     ,,,,,j 

Tous  ces  soldats  raidis  se  sont  couohAs  dans  I'herbe         l^i  -U 

Comme  des  rois,  vetus  de  far,  de  pourpre  et  d'or.  ...  ll._ 

.  .  .  MAres.  .  .  .  Mdres  en  deuiL  .  .  .  Mtees  de monpays  .  .  . 

Que  I'indicible  horreur  de  votre  ccbut  s'arrache  .  .  .        -.,  .  »   .. 

Us  itaient  14,  trts  doux,  ti*8  sages,  trts  petite, 

Aveo  leurs  joues  en  fleur,  tous  ces  enfants  sans  tache  .  .  'i  "' ' 

Ce  n'est  pas  vrai  qu'on  ait  abim^  leurs  figures. 

Mdres,  rassurez-vous,  Acartez  vos  deux  mains 

Du  visage  qui  fuit  la  vision.  .  .  .  Je  jure 

Qu'ils  avaient  tous  la  face  empreinte  du  divin.  '        ' 

Pas  un,  entendez-vous,  pas  un  qui  ne  fnt  tel  .  .  . 

n  faut  le  croire  !  .  .  .  n  faut !  .  .  .  Ten  atteste  le  cief!  .  . 

Mdres  .  .  .  levez    le    front.  .  .  .  J'en    viens.  .  .  .  Je    les    ai 

vus.   .   .   . 
Tous  vos  enfanto  Ataient  aussi  beaux  que  J^us.  .  .  .,        ,     ! 


Of  the  late  Mounet-SuUy,  M.  P^ladan  said  that, 

1  his  personality,  stage-personality,  he  attained  to 

.  lore  art  than  a  hundred  painters  chosen  from  among 

i^h    '^P?'*"^^-   .Mounet-Sully    is    particularll 

I  ;'»™bered  for  his  mterpretation  of  (Edipu*  Bel 

I  »nlv  w    ^I^istic  actor  surviving  him  and  who  has 

fton,  obtained  admission  to  the  official  boards,  is 
Ide  Max,  recently  obliged  to  aUow  his  name  to 
^  in  a  musical-comedy  programme  to  spare  it 
Jm  felhng  mto  absolute  oblivion.  He  is  a  wonder 
^  '^^^'i' remarkable  in  Shakespeare  (one  recalls 
rj)  tn'f'f^,  '""^^'Pg  «*  Antony 'in  Julius 
h!^''-  °*  ^  *°°  original,  too  striking,  both  in 
MhTTn*"**"''  "^^  physical tp^^nce  to 
\ZZ^  ■  ^  aPP'o^al  of  the  averaie  to  whom 
Sthlrnl^^ii'  ^*  agreeable  and  understandable. 

rSTnnn^       **°*'^°*  P^*P«'  tJierefore,  himself 
SclSw'h^l'^l-^T^-  ^^^^  Bernhardt   as  was, 
K»  •'   }""  *'«?'i*J*^  far  too  clever  Mme.  Moreno 
Cab,Pn)if  """o  *•  t^'^tati^e  reappearance,  afte^ 
|SS«     Tn  .^."^  ?^'  ill  a  part;  far  too  insignificant 
l»qSt.  1!>*^'  ^^""^  ^'°*-  ^"^'^^  '«  be  the  most 
KnS^w>l*^*^*   S*^*"*    ^^'^^   ^    'Jie   French 
SnH     >^  ^-  •*?  ^'^'  ^^'^  enounces  Baudelaire 
Cds    ,  ^* '   ^*^  mteUect  is  the  admiration  of  her 
S'spn«     ^'^y  oii«.^th  the   slightest   touch   of 
lUXffi  if^      ,°""f  ™*^^  ^^*  she  could  do  for  the 
Pis  tn^P^^  **'?«^  b"^  ^e«  gi^en  a  chance. 
lietnm  T  .''"".Plete  an  artist,  too  enthusiastic  an 
l*e  has  nn  if"^*,  ^^  *^  ^*'^  inteUectual  theory  ; 
IWtt  an",'^'^'^*^  reform  up  her  sleeve,  but  the 
IC   w  Tf^'^'K  •*'  ^"^  »*yl«'  J^"  irrep^achable 
l*i»te'hpr    **«*«  and  refinement,  her  very  profile, 
I'm  not  tn  ;>.■  ■  ^  *  ™"*'  *^«  "^ore  to  her  credit, 
hitn^^  advantage  of  the  French  stage  or  t<^ 

K  «S.ij^  K*  ""T  **  '^^'^  i*  *»  tolerable  only 
I  -«  »mmated  by  such  as  she  is. 


h'S„'*S^X'Ksi 


It,  painter,  publishes 
variations  on  the 


Although  It  may  sometimes  be  the  outcome  of  Ikct 
of  confidence,   indifference  to  popularity  is  always 
estimable  albeit  the  qualities  it  evinces  may  be  of 
a  negative  order.     It  may  sometimes  be  due  to  un- 
intelbgibility,  which  in  its  turn  may  proceed  from 
(1)  of  course,  a  superior  intellect  whose  workings  are 
beyond  immediate  reach  ;   (2)  from  a  natural  idiosyn- 
cracy  ;  (3)  from  the  use  of  drugs  (as  in  Baimbaud) ;  (i) 
from  affectation,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  last-named  category  with  certainty.  M.S^bas- 
*  ^1.^""^*'  by  ^bom  w§  give  one  of  the  most  lucid 
of  the  poems  he  sent  in  his  Xa  FeuiUe  de  Laurier  Tri- 
eolore  mats  Verte  (sic)  to  soldiers  at  the  front,  does 
not,  I  believe,  intend  deliberately,  to  puzzle.     In  his 
estimation,  literature,  his  literature,  at  least,  occupies 
an  ornamental  plane.     A  literature  condescending  to 
be  easily  decipherable  is  to  him,  I  fancy,  a  literature 
of  utility,  domestic,  and  of  a  low  order,  a  Uterature 
of  the  streets,  not  literature,  therefore,  but  merely 
writing.     He  has,  apparently,  come  to  use  words  in 
some   parallel,   rather   than   in   their   direct,    sense. 
Mallarm^'s  most  hermetic  pages  must  be  M.  Voirol's 
pet  delectation.    All  his  work,  whether  in  poetry  or 
m  prose  {L'Eden,  Auguralea  et  Talianuma,  Les  Sandal 
aux  Zarmes),  is  written  with  the  loftiest  disregard 
for  conventional  coherence,  but  always  with  a  species 
of  literary  gentility  which  commands  admiration  and 
sympathy.     It   is   possible   that   w»ds  have   some 
mystic  significance  for  M.  Voirol,  to  which  be  has 
the  key ;   it  is  possible  that  to  him  thoy  are  images 
in  themselves ;    it  is  possible  that  to  him  they  hove 
a  life  outside  and  beyond  their  meanings ;   it  is  pos- 
sible he  condenses  and  triturates  and  dilutes  them 
till  he  reaches  their  soul  and  spirit,  and  it  is  these 
he  distils  for  us.     It  is  possible  that,  like  many  an 
alchemist  of  old,  his  labour  is  futile  of  results,  and 
that  he  expects  more  of  language,  as  they  did  often 
of  their  chemicals,  than  it  can  give.  ...  It  is  pos- 
sible, on  the  other  hand,  that  it  does  ope»  on  to  a 
new  worid,  or  at  least  on  to  one  of  which  he  has  th* 
mtuition  and  vmon— it  is  possible  it  opens  on  to 
nothing.    At  all  events  it  opens  on  to  nothing  that  is 
vulgar  or  commonplace  and  certainly  on  to  something 
that  is  distinguished  in  its  singulariDy.    M.  VbiroFs 
respect  at  language  must  be  reapecte*!,  his  tenacity 

to  his  convictions  admired^  his  desire  of' the  decor*, 
tive  eminently  approved  of. 

M.  Sitestien  Voirol  is  the  Secretary-founder  of  the 
AB0o-9tench  Literary  Bureau,  to  which  reftoence 
BAB  beeii  made  in  these  columns  as  aiming  at  eataMWi- 
iag  a.  link  between  French  and  Bxttisfa  Kterarv 
cmlM.  •' 
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"THE  LnTLE  DEMON*** 

UNDISCERNING  and  hasty  readers  of  this 
novel  who  pass  over  the  five  introductions — 
four  by  the  author  and  one   by   the   trans- 

li^tors will  probably  be  inclined  to  dismiss  it  with 

the  remark  that  its  appearance  at  this  time  is  an 
unfortunate  thing  for  the  cause  of  Anglo-Eussian 
understanding.  That  sort  of  inept  observation  has 
been  anticipated  by  the  author  in  the  important 
preface  he  wrote  for  this  authorized  English  edition, 
in  which  he  says  : 

The  portoait  of  PeredwiOT  [the  central  character]  is  an  expreg- 
■ion  of  the  all-hnman  inclination  towarda  evil,  of  the  almoBt 
disintereBted  tendency  of  a  perverse  human  soul  to  depart 
from  the  common  course  of  universal  life  directed  by  aoe  omni- 
potent Win  ;  and,  taking  vengeance  upon  the  world  for  its  own 
grievous  loneliness,  to  bring  into  the  worid  evil  and  abomination, 
to  mutilate  the  given  reality,  and  to  defile  the  beautiful  dreams 
of  humanity. 

Sologub  here  claims  to  have  done  more  than  reflect 
the  mean  and  disgusting  side  of  life  in  a  modem 
BuBsian  town  ;  when  he  calls  his  novel  a  mirror — 
as  he  does  in  an  earlier  preface — ^he  should  not  be 
misundorgtood.  In  this  book  he  claims  to  have  done 
more  than  a  Zola  ;  he  asserts  that  he  has  universalized 
his  characters  and  turned  them  into  living  types  of 
human  passions  and  vices.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  has  succeeded.  I  do  not  mean  that  Pere- 
donov  can  be  labelled  Original  Sin,  and  his  sheep- 
like follower  Volodin  Mr.  Servility— as  if  "The 
Little  Demon  "  were  an  up-to-date  version  of  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  "  ! — but  rather  that  both  these 
characters  are  not  of  any  particular  nation  but  are 
living  men,  drawn  and  interpreted  until  they  attain, 
with  all  their  vulgarity  and  meanness,  a  point  scarcely 

below  tragedy.  ,.,    ^,  , 

Disregarding  the  episode  of  LiudmiUa  s  passion 
for  the  boy  Sasha,  which,  by  its  instinctive  innocence 
and  purity,  is  obviously  designed  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  rest  of  the  book  but,  in  my  opinion,  does 
more  to  disorganize  the  otherwise  perfect  construction 
of  the  novel — disregarding  this  one  piece  of  tenderness 
and  beauty  we  have  a  group  of  people,  not  without 
subtly  indicated  individual  differences  but  all  more 
or  less  resembling  the  chief  character  Peredonov  in 
hie  cunning,  his  servility,  his  cringing  cowardice,  his 
filthy  imagination,  his  littleness  of  mind.  There  is 
not  one  strong  vice  among  them  ;  even  Peredonov's 
ambition,  the  disillusionment  of  which  ends  the 
novel,  is  something  petty  and  calculating. 

'  His  fselin^  were  dull,  and  his  ocmaciousness  was  a  corrupting 
•ltd  a  deadening  apparatus.    All  that  reached  his  conscioaraiMs 

-beoame  transformed  into  abominatkm  and  filth.  All  objects 
rvraalsd  their  imperfections  to  him  and  their  imperfections  gave 
him  pleasure.  When  he  walked  past  an  erect  and  dean  column, 
he  had  a  desire  to  make  it  crooked  and  to  bespatter  it  with  fihh. 
Ha  laughed  with  joy  when  something  was  being  beemirobed  in 
Inl  praMnoe. 

It  is  something  which  astonished  me,  still  astonishes 
me  aqd  will,  I  believe,  astonish  every  reader  of  "  The 
Little  Demon  "^how  such  a  character  can  have 
b«en  made  the  centre  of  a  half -tragic  story,  how  one 
can  bear  away  from  such  a  continuous  narratiTe  of 
the  mean  and  ignoble  a  final  impression  of  something 
almott  appealing,  beautiful.  This  baffles  me,  I 
repeat.  It  is  a  question  so  unfamiliar  that  I  must 
b«  exooaed  from  an  attempt  to  answer  it. 

Among  the  secondary  characters  Volodin,  the 
"zam,"  intoested  me  most.  The  attention  given 
to  him  Ifl  not  one-twentieth  of  that  given  to  Peie- 
doooT  i  and  yet  he  is  just  as  alive,  just  as  real.    To 

•  "IV  iMt*  Demon."  ^y  Veodor  Solognb.  AothoriMd 
^y.-.i.*u,  hy  J.A11  nnnrwna  and  BiBhaid  Aktimrton. 

SwilMr.    Ila. 


have  characterized  him  so  completely  in  such  a  few 
small  strokes  must  be  accounted  one  of  Sologab'a 
greatest  triumphs. 

I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression  that  "The 
Little  Demon  "  is  altogether  a  sombre,  sordid  novel, 
at  whose  appearance  tiie  reviewers  will  say,  "Why 
are  all  Bussian  novels  .  .  ."  etc.  There  are  geveral 
excellent  pieces  of  comedy — Peredonov's  attempt  to 
woo  a  lady  on  behalf  of  the  shy  Volodin ;  hig  inter- 
views with  the  notabilities  of  the  town.  Both  of 
these  episodes  are  thoroughly  Dickensian— without 
the  cocksureness  of  getting  his  laugh  which  often 
marred  some  of  the  best  scenes  in  Dickens. 

I  am  incompetent  to  criticize  the  translation ;  I 
know  no  Bussian.  Apart  from  a  very  few  inevitable 
footnotes  the  novel  can  be  read  through  without  a 
hitch,  without  any  of  those  jerks  which  so  often  pnll 
up  the  reader  of  Bussian  novels.  If  this  is  praise 
enough  my  friends  Coumos  and  Aldington  are  wdcome 
to  it.     I  can't  give  them  any  higher. 

Aleo  W.  G.  Bahdaix 


o 


THE  HELMSMAN 

BE  swift— 
we  have  always  known  you  wanted  na. 


We  fled  inland  with  our  flocks, 
we  pastured  them  in  hollows       v  ^  •    ^-^ 
cut  off  from  the  wind  '..■**•   * 

and  the  salt  track  of  the  marsh.  *tt? 

We  worshipped  inland —  ,  ^ , , 

we  stepped  past  wood-flower»,     ' 
we  forgot  your  tang, 
we  brushed  wood-grass. 

We  wandered  from  pine-hills 

through  oak  and  scrub-oak  tangles, 

we  broke  hyssop  and  bramble, 

we  caught  flower  and  new  bramble-fruit 

in  our  hair — we  laughed 

as  each  branch  whipped  back — 

we  tore  our  feet  in  half-buried  rocks 

and  knotted  roots  and  acorn  cups. 

We  forgot — ^we  worBhipi)ed, 

we  parted  green  from  green,      .,'i\\  ., 

we  sought  further  thickets,        ''^■,''' 

we  dipped  our  ankles 

through  leaf-mould  and  earth. 


and  wood  and  wootf-bank  enchanted  US— 

And  the  feel  of  the  clefts  in  the  bark, 

and  the  slope  between  tree  and  tree— 

and  a  slender  jMkth  strung  field  to  field 

and  wood  to  wood 

and  hill  to  hill 

and  the  forest  after  it. 

We  forgot — 

for  a  moment,  tree-resin,  tree-ban:, 

sweat  of  a  torn  branch 

were  sweet  to  the  taste. 

We  were  enchanted  with  the  fields, 
the  tufti  of  coarse  grass 
in  the  shorter  grass — 
we  loved  all  this. 

But  now  our  boat  dimba— bedtates— diopB— 

dimbs— hesitates — crawls  back 

climbs — hesitates 

O  be  swift —  '        J    . 

We  have  always  known  ywu  wanted  us.     ^^ 


FRENCH  POEBAS 

On  p«wt  tout  dire,  n'est-ce  peu  f 


\ 


VOFS  ne  saviez  pas  que  je  vous  aimais, 
amis  qui  m'avez  entrevu 
devant  la  vie,  heurtant  ^  la  m6me  porte, 
ions  bonsculant  aussi,  de  temps  en  temps. 
Bacbilde  disait :  "  Nous  sommes  une  grande  famille !  " 
C'est  vrai ! — Pourtant, 

gana  mal  penser,  mais  me  flant  aux  bons  ferments, 
vous  m'avez  devin^,  peut-fitre,  dur  et  prfit  4  dire 
tantdt  de  I'un  : 

il  a  da  coeur  et  de  I'esprit,  et  pond  4  I'aveuglette  ! 
de  I'autre :  du  talent,  mais  pour  I'Acad^mie  ! 
on  bien  :  quand  done  un  tel  fera-t-il  quelque  chose, 
an  lien  de  joumalistiquer  f 
on  mienx  encore  :   celui-14  est  bon,  mais  idiot, 
pnisqu'il  pr6ne 

k  temple  sans  foi  de  nos  Harris  ! 
Et  vous  auriez  eu  le  droit  de  murmurer  derrifere  moi  : 
quel  plat  d.  barbe  !   quel  long  Quixote,  suant  I'ennui 
et  la  constipation ! 


Dans  ces  antagonismes  juveniles 

je  n'^tais  jamais  le  plus  vieux  du  moios, 

et  maintenant  la  lutte  est  termin^e  .  .  . 

C'est  la  paix — 

la  paix  profonde  qui  n'est  pas  pour  moi  I'oubli — 

one  paix  qui  nous  prive  d'union, 

de  I'aspect  fratemel  que  veut 

DU  viaie  douleur. 


Tons  avez  tons  r6v^  quelque  chose  de  beau 

et  k  personne  il  n'est  donn^ 

de  r^liser  son  r6ve  le  plus  splendide  ; 

il  faut  done  se  homer  L  dire  de  nos  pontes  : 

ib  acceptirent  avec  virility  le  sacrifice 

et  pamnrent  k  la  Mame, 

on,  pr^g  de  plus  obscurs  h^ros,  ailleurs, 

isauver  ce  que  de  Libert^  nous  est  ^chu, 

la  plus  vaste  patiie,  et  I'art    ,; 

inBoumis  aux  militaires. 


Lliommage  juste  vous  sera  sans  doute  rendu, 

et  c'est  bien  pen  de  chose. 

Qn'y  puis-je  ajouter  ! 

^n  qn'en  ce  modeste  coin  oil,  comme  vous,  je  r£ve, 

la  plus  belle  victoire  c'est  k  toi, 

P«Mif  Een4  Tautain  qu'on  la  doit.      

Ala bataille  de  I'Aisne 

Olivier  Hourcade  maintint  I'ennemi, 


Mmme  Charles  MMer  aux  premiers  jours, 
wmme  dans  les  Vosges,  Jacques  Nayral, 
stlesfrferesBonnefl. 

|«  doux  lieutenant  P«rgaud  tomba  en  conqu^rant, 
Mdis  que  Vildrac  prenait  Vauquois, 
pins  henreax  que  vos  fils.  Dr.  iloraod  ^  apOftt-fMr 
Bonx,  ,..  ,^  J,, .,, .  ,/i« 

J^nB,I)uPresnoifletFoumia%    .  :«£v,. /':^»::^ 
Piaquil  il  doit  nous  revenir.         «;  ,^,;,  ,;  t„^r     ^,,^i 

^^-  mes  amis,  revenez  sans  faute  !    C'en  eat  asses, 

"ne  taut  pas 

'^  d'autres  manquwit  encore. 

^^^re  est  pour  vous  tons, 

^Mtt  et  Barbusse,  L^r  et  La  Fresnaye, 

2«doet  Kaplan,  Aponinaire, 

J^jetais  loin  de  crmre  aussi  vaUIants. 

^^i,  Thomas,  Sabnoa,  Friek,  Sauvebds, 

J^t«.-le8  dans  la  i«», 

^  <{oe  les  boogres  toqs  sper$osTent ! 


Faites  dan*  la  coor  de  Eayazid  un  tonr  ""^ 

et  saluez  de  ma  part  ces  colombes, 

puis  revenez  sans  dam,  Dalize  et  Oiraudouz  I 

Oleizes  et  Jacob  (anticipons  !) 

Mercereau  et  E6aubourg, 

et  vous,  r^volt^  contre  I'atroce  malignity  dea  honunes, 

Jean  Metzinger,  d,  vous  de  soigner  lis  raaDienreax, 

sans  vous  laisser  tuer,  veillez-y  bien ! 


1] 


C'est  tout  ce  que  je  peux  dire  pour  cette  fois  ; 

en  ees  temps  d'incertitnde  ~   —        -j? — ^-— 

j'ai  voulu  6tre  juste  *'    ^^^T    N 

en  joignant  aux  noms  que  les  Lettres  pleurent 

ceux^des  vivants  auxquels  je  pense  chaque  jour  ,  .  . 

SiiBASTIEIf  VontoL. 

(From  La  FeuiUe  de  Lawrier 
Tricolor e  nun*  Verte.) 


THE  PERFECT  BOOK 

Z'art  n'eat  d  la  portie  que  de  oeux  qui  eotuentent  i 

diplaire. — E.  de  G. 
^nrVETEBE   could  be  no    greater    distinction    for 

I        an  author  than  to   produce   a   book  which 

everybody    disliked.    Such   a    book    would 

be  either  a  work  of  genius  or  a  mass  of  putrefaction  ; 

probably  the  latter ;   but  in  any  case  it  would  be  a 

distinction. 

Literature  is  far  too  democratized ;  everybody 
reads  and  nearly  everybody  writes.  A  book,  how- 
ever good,  is  bound  to  please  somebody ;  there  ara 
snobs  who  will  like  a  book  merely  because  they  do 
not  understand  it.  To  please  is  nowadays  too  facile 
a  conquest.  I  dream  of  the  perfect  book  which 
would  disgust  not  only  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Morals  and  the  worm-eaten  jackals  of 
the  Press,  but  one's  nearest  friends  and  the  masters 
whom  one  reveres. 

One  would  even  be  disgusted  with  it  oneself — 
supreme  triumph!  .<«j      B.  A. 

.    ,  i<;»t>u(-'   ■•■  •  > 

'.      ITALY      '  '/\   :'•'.'•' 

''OU  must  not  tempt  us  with  your  beauty ; 
It  is  not  ours. 


-For  yon  t  ■''■•■'  '  1^'  •  ■  '■^'- ■■ 

Silver  spray  of  bending  olirea  ^' " 

Above  blue  waves,  .   , , 

Music  on  glittering  Venetian  waters        * 

At  evening. 

Carved  bronze,  old  palaces, 

And  long  bright  frescoes —     '  ;■  ''^'  ;''      . 

A  thousand  silent  towns       <*w  iv^  ■      -. 

Set  upon  golden  hills,  xi'iii'fca  •■  -v.' 

_  ■   '    '.avStti  :-;i«U«f., 

Bows  of  grey  bleak  houses,  -    ■ 

Misery  of  ceaseless  noise, 
No  sun. 

BlCHAIU)  ALDUKtVCW. 


Peasant    Pottery    Shop 


as  iMvaBaaiiw   asraM*    saMaaMia  jmmni^    wam 
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PART  I 


CHAPTEE  I 

PABIS  hints  of  sacrifice. —  But  here  we  deal 
with  that  lai^e  dusty  facet  known  to  indul- 
gent and  congraous  kind.  It  is  in  its 
capacity  of  delicious  inn  and  majestic  Baedeker, 
where  western  Venuses  twang  its  responsive  streets 
and  hush  to  soft  growl  before  its  statues,  that  it  is 
seen.  It  is  not  across  its  Th^baide  that  the  unscru- 
pulous heroes  chase  each  other's  shadows.  They  are 
lai^ely  ignorant  of  aU  but  their  restless  personal  lives. 

Inconceivably  generous  and  naive  faces  haunt  the 
Knackfus  Quarter. — We  are  not,  however,  in  a  Selim 
or  Vitagraph  camp  (though  "  guns  "  tap  rhythmically 
the  bntto<i8). — ^Art  is  being  studied. — ^Art  is  the 
smell  of  oil  paint,  Henri  Mnrger's  Vie  de  Bohime, 
corduroy  trousers,  the  ox>eratic  Italian  model.  But 
the  poetry,  above  all,  of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine. 

The  Knackfus  Quarter  is  given  up  to  Art. — Letters 
and  other  things  are  round  the  comer. — Its  rent  is 
half  paid  by  America.  Germany  occupies  a  sensible 
apctrtment  on  the  second  floor.  A  hundred  square 
yards  at  its  centre  is  a  convenient  space,  where  the 
Boolevard  du  Paradis  and  Boulevard  Pfeifer  cross 
with  their  electric  trams. — In  the  middle  is  a  pave- 
ment island,  like  vestige  of  submerged  masonry. — 
Italian  models  festoon  it  in  symmetrical  human 
groups ;  it  is  also  their  club. — The  Caf6  Berne,  at 
one  side,  is  the  club  of  the  "  Giands  messieurs  Du 
Berne."  So  you  have  the  clap-trap  and  amorphous 
Gampagnia  tribe  outside,  in  the  caf^  twenty  sluggish 
common-sense  Germans,  a  Vitagraph  group  or  two, 
drinking  and  playing  billiards.  These  are  the  most 
permanent  tableaux  of  this  place,  disheartening  and 
admonitory  as  a  Tussaud's  of  The  Flood. 

Hobson  and  Tarr  met  in  the  Boulevard  du  Paradis. 

They  met  in  a  gingerly,  shuffling  fashion. — They 
appeared  apologizing  to  each  other  for  having  met. 
,   "  Have  you  been  back  long  t  "  Tarr  aakedn  r  > 
''^  *' No,  I  got  back  yesterday."  ■  " 

"  How  is  London  looking  !  " 

"  Oh,  very  much  as  usual. — I  wasn't  there  the 
whole  time. — I  was  in  Cambridge  last  week." 

They  went  to  the  Berne  to  have  a  drink. 

They  sat  for  some  minutes  with  stately  discomfort 
of  self -consciousness,  staring  in  front  of  them.-:— Tarr 
was  Hobson' 8  superior.  Shyness  emanated  masterfully 
from  Mm.  Their  drink  was  like  a  Quaker's  meeting. 
It  was  a  fastidious  question  of  the  spirit  moving  yon. 
"Tarr's  conduct  of  life  was  Puritanical  and  un- 
civ^iM4,  irith  goMche  ritual  of  self,  the  result  of 
sontar;^  n^bits.  Certain  observances  were  demanded 
of  thMe  approaohlng,  and  quite  gratuitously  observed 
in  return.  The  fetish  within — soul-dweller  that  is 
strikingly  like  wood-dweller,  and  who  wac  not  often 
enough  disturbed  to  have  had  sylvan  shyness  miti- 
gated— wonld  stiU  cling  to  these  forms. 


Sometimes  Tarr's  cunning  idol,  aghast  at  its  naked- 
ness, would  manage  to  borrow  or  purloin  some  shape 
of  covering  from  an  elegantly  draped  visitor. 

But  for  Hobson's  outfit  he  had  the  greatest 
contempt. 

This  was  Alan  Hobson's  outfit. — A  Cambridge  cut 
disfigured  his  originally  manly  and  melodiamatic 
form.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant  at  the 
Cape.  He  was  very  athletic,  and  his  dark  and 
cavernous  features  had  been  constmcted  by  Nature 
as  a  lurking-place  for  villainies  and  passions.  But 
he  slouched  and  ambled  along,  neglecting  his  muscles : 
and  his  dastardly  face  attempted  to  portray  deli- 
cacies of  common  sense,  and  gossamer-like  back- 
slidings  into  the  Inane  that  would  have  puzzled  a 
bile-specialist.  He  would  occasionally  exploit  his 
blackguardly  appearance  and  blacksmith's  muscles 
for  a  short  time,  however.  And  his  strong,  piercing 
laugh  threw  ABC  waitresses  into  confusion. 

The  Art-touch  was  very  observable.  Hobson's 
Harris  tweeds  were  shabby.  A  hat  suggesting  that 
his  ancestors  had  been  Plainsmen  or  some  rough 
sunny  folk,  shaded  unnecessarily  his  countenance, 
already  far  from  open. 

Hobson,  in  spite  of  these  fashions,  was  not  an 
imbecile. — ^He  had  passed  four  years  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Something  absurd  happens  to  people 
there.  A  series  of  week-ends  even  is  sufficient  to 
do  it.  He  had  been  untrue  to  his  rascally  sinuous 
body  ever  since.  But  this  body  stopped  in  front 
of  Tarr  of  its  own  accord.  It  slunk  up,  ashamed  of 
its  plight,  its  gait,  its  clothes. 

He  had  nothing  to  distract  him  from  the  very 
satisfactory,  if  tame,  advantages  of  his  education. 
His  training  was  a  toy  he  never  tired  of.— Tarr 
teased  his  gentleman  sometimes.  His  gentleman 
laughed  shrilly,  and  parried  from  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion. This  curious  entity,  when  taken  any  notice 
of,  became  rather  friskily  feminine.  Tarr  was  fond 
of  locating  Hobson's  ser  there,  for  he  had  a  theory 
that  snobbery  and  sex,  like  religion  and  sex,  were 
to  be  found  together. 

Tarr,  then,  sat  is  a  discouraged  sflence.  ine 
material  for  conversation  afforded  by  a  short  sea 
voyage,  an  absence,  a  panama  hat  on  his  companion  s 
head,  had  been  exhausted.— He  possessed  no  Ugm 
touch  or  economy  of  force.  His  muscles  «?*  ?°' 
necessarily  on  his  arm  to  lift  a  wine-glass  to  his  m 
He  had  no  social  machinery,  but  the  cumbrous  one 
of  the  intellect.  He  danced  about  with  this,  a  » 
true.  But  it  was  full  of  sinister  piston-rods,  organ- 
like  shapes,  heavy  drills.— When  he  tried  to  be  anu 
able,  he  ustlaUy  only  succeeded  in  being  onJ^<?'"--„,.. 

It  was  an  effort  to  talk  to  Hobson.    For  this  fort 
a  great  bulk  of  nervous  force  was  awoken.    «  K^^ 
to  work  and  wove  its  large  anomalous  P***®^    „ 
took  the  subject  that  was  foremost  in  his  exisw" 
and  imposed  it  on  their  talk. 

Tarr  turned  to  Hobaon,  and  seiaed  him,  conversa 
tionally,  by  the  hair.  .  .  tr, 

"Well,  Walt  Whitman,  when  are  you  goin* 
get  your  hair  cut  t  "  ,, 

"  Why  do  yo«  call  me  Walt  Whitsoan  T 


"Beg  pwrdraf    Baihlo   BiU.— Or  is  it   EHiake- 

jpearet  " 

"  It  is  not  Shakespeare." 

" '  Eoi  je  ne  suis  ;  Prince  je  ne  daigne.' — That's 
Hobson's  choice. — But  why  so  much  hair  f — I  don't 
vear  my  hair  long.  If  you  had  as  many  reasons  for 
wearing  it  long  as  I  have,  we'd  see  it  flowing  round 
your  ankles !  " 

"  I'm  sure  yon  have  very  good  reasons  for  wearing 
it  short,  or  yom  wouldn't  do  so. — I  can't  see  why 
you  should  resent  my  innocent  device.  However 
long  I  wore  it  I  shornld  not  damage  yon  by  my 
competition ' ' 

Tarr  rattled  the  cement  match-stand  on  the  table, 
and  the  garfon  sang  "  Toute  suite,  toute  suite  !  " 

"Hobson,  yon  were  teUing  me  about  a  studio  to 
let  before  you  left. — I  foi^et  the  details " 

"  Was  it  one  behind  the  Panth^n  ?  " 

"  That's  it.— Was  there  electric  light  t  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  there  was  electric  light.  But 
I  can  find  out  for  yon." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  hear  of  it  t  " 

"Through  a  German  I  know — Salle,  Salla,  or 
something." 

"  What  was  the  street  t  " 

"  The  Bue  Lhomond.     I  forget  the  number." 

"  I'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  it  after  lunch. — What 
on  earth  possesses  you  to  know  so  many  Germans  t  " 
Tarr  asked,  sighing. 

"  Don't  ytju  like  Germans  1 — You've  just  been  too 
intimate  with  one,  that's  what  it  is.  A  female 
German,  too ! — I  always  keep  my  Germans  at  a 
distance !  " 

"Why,  that's  all  they're  good  for,  to  be  very 
intimate  with.  The  problem  is  how  to  stand  them 
when  one's  not  being  intimate  with  them." 

"  Tut !  So  you  still  see  Fraulein  Lnnken — ^ia  it  t — 
as  much  as  ever  t  " 

"  Oh,  you  knew  her  t — Tea,  I  forgot  that. — Tea, 
1  still  see  her." 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  know  more  G^ermans  than 
1  do. — But  you're  a$hamed  of  it.  Ton  do  everything 
yon  can  to  hide  it.  Hence  your  attack  on  me  a 
moment  ago. — I  met  a  Fraulein  Brandenbourg  the 
other  day,  a  German,  who  claimed  to  know  you. 
I  am  always  meeting  Germans  who  know  you.  She 
iJso  referred  to  yon  as  the  '  official  fianc^  '  of  Pr*ulein 
Lnnken. — ^Are  yon  an  '  official  flanc^  '  T  And  if  ao. 
▼hat  is  that,  may  I  a«k  t  " 

Tarr  was  taken  aback,  it  was  evidmt. 

Hobson  laughed  stridently.  — 1^^  ^- 

"You  not  only  get  to  know  Germans,  attwdi  of 
tlwm,  on  the  sly,  yo«  make  your  bosom  friend  of 
™*'D,  engage  yourself  to  them  in  marriage  and  make 
Heaven  knows  how  many  more  solemn  pacts,  cove- 
nants, and  agreements. — It's  bound  all  to  come  out 
some  day.     What  will  yoo  do  then  1  " 

Tarr  was  recovering  gracefully  from  his  relapse 
into  discomfort.  If  ever  taken  off  his  guard,  he 
made  a  clever  use  immediately  afterwards  of  his 
Mteet^.  He  beamed  on  his  slip.  He  would  swallow 
It  tranquilly,  assimilating  it,  with  ostentation,  to 
^kU-  Wbea  some  personal  weakness  slipped  oat 
ne  would  pick  it  up  unabashed,  look  at  it  smilingly, 
Md  put  it  back  in  his  pocket. 

.  "  As  you  know,"  he  soon  replied,  "  '  engagement ' 
<*  s  enphemism.  And,  as  a  saatter  of  fact,  my  girl 
publicly  announced  the  breaking  (^  of  oar  engage^ 
ment  yesterday." 

u.^^  loolted  a  complete  child,  head  tlmnm  «{»  as 
'"ongh  proclaiming  something  he  had  leasMt  to  be 
Parbcnlariy  pnmd  of. — Hobson  laoghed  convulsively, 
racking  hia  yellow  fingers. 

Yes,  it  ia  dMUi  immajf  if  you  look  at  it  that 
**y — I  let  ker  aanowMe  onx  eMagamwst  «r  tbe 
*°v«ne  jnst  as  she  likcM.  That  kMbMs aw aani«e- 
°?ent  from  the  stort.  I  never  know  at  any  fifSB 
<^e  whether  I  am  m^ttfiA  or  no*.    I  1mt»  all  that 


sort  <rf  thing  entirely  in  her  hands.  After  a  severe 
quarrel  I  am  pretty  certain  that  I  am  temiwrarily 
unattached,  the  link  publicly  severed  somewhere  or 
other." 

"  Possibly  that's  what  is  mtutti  by  '  official 
flanc^    t  ,.j      .'I..     :.-r    ^ — '.  -r r^oi<T     .'  r 

"  Very  likely.*-  „  :     ' 

He  had  been  hustled — through  his  vanity,  the 
Cape  Cantabian  thought — somewhere  where  the  time 
could  be  passed.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  handle 
Tarr's  curiosities. — It  is  a  graceful  compliment  to 
offer  the  nectar  of  some  ulcer  to  your  neighbour.     The 

modem   man   understands   his  udders  and  taps. 

With  an  obscene  heroism  Tarr  displayed  his.  His 
companion  wrenched  at  it  with  malice.  Tarr  pulled 
a  wry  face  once  or  twice  at  the  other's  son*  gSne. 
But  he  was  proud  of  what  he  could  stand.  He  had 
a  hazy  image  of  a  shrewd  old  countryman  in  contact 
with  the  sharpness  of  the  town.  He  would  not  shrink. 
He  would  roughly  outstrip  his  visitor. — "  Ay,  I  have 
this  the  matter  with  me — a  funny  complaint  t — and 
that,  and  that,  too. — What  then  t — ^Do  you  want 
me  to  race  you  to  that  hill  1  " 

He  obtmded  complacently  all  he  had  most  to  be 
ashamed  of,  conscious  of  the  power  of  an  obseaaing 
weakness. 


"  Will  you  go  so  far  in  this  clandestine  life  of  yours 
as  to  many  anybody  t  "  Hobaon  proceeded. 

"  No." 

Hobson  stared  with  bright  meditative  sweetness 
down  the  boulevard. 

"  I  think  there  must  be  a  great  difference  between 
your  way  of  approaching  Germans  and  mine,"  he 
said. 

"  Tes,  as  I  obs^ved,  you  know  many  more  than 
I  do. — ^I  only  know  one,  who  is  a  female  and,  there- 
fore, doesn't  count." 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  was  just  the  other  way 
about. — Ton  get  a  much  fuller  flavour  in  a  female " 

"  Indeed !  " 

Hobson  laughed  faintly,  acknowledging  the  weak 
interruption  which  he  had  provoked. 

"  I  mean  national  flavour." 

"  Ton  mean  national  flavour." — Tarr  had  a  way 
of  beginning  a  reply  with,  a  parrot-Uke  echo  of  the 
words  of  the  other  party  to  the  diali^pae ;  also  of 
repeating  »oUo  voce  one  of  his  own  aenteneea,  a 
mechanical  rattle  following  on  without  stop.  "Sex 
is  nationalized  more  than  any  other  esaential  province 
of  Ufe.  In  this  it  is  just  the  opposite  to  art. — There 
is  much  pork  and  philosophy  in  German  sex. — But 
then  if  it  is  the  sex  you  are  after,  it  does  not  say  you 
want  to  identify  your  being  with  your  appetite. 
Quite  the  opposite.  The  condition  of  continued 
enjoyment  is  to  resist  assimilation. — A  man  is  the 
opposite  of  his  appetite." 

"  Sorely,  a  man  i»  his  appetite." 

"No,  a  man  is  always  his  last  appetite,  or  his 
appetite  before  last ;  and  that  is  no  longer  an  appe- 
tite;— But  nobody  i»  anything,  or  life  would  be 
intolerable,  the  human  race  collapse. — Ton  are  me, 
I  am  you. — The  Present  is  the  furthest  projection 
of  our  steady  appetite.  Imaginatioin,  like  a  general, 
keeps  behind.     Imagination  is  the  man." 

"  WluU  is  the  Present  t  "  Hobson  asked  poUtehr, 
with  much  aspirating,  sitting  up  a  little  and  slight|f 
offering  his  ear. 

But  Tarr  only  wpeatodi  thing*  artdtraiily.  Ha 
piooeeded: 

"Sex  is  a  monatronty.  It  is  the  arch  abortion  of 
this  filthy  universe. — How  '  old-fashioned  !  ' — eh,  my 
fashionable  friend  T — We  are  all  optimists  to-day, 
aren't  we  f  God's  in  his  Heaven,  all's  well  with  the 
wwld !  How  robust !  how  manly  !  how  pleasant, 
and  above  all,  how  dttirubte ! — It'a  a  grand  place, 
isn't  it  T  Fall  of  vtite  men,  rtnmt  men,  trnpar  mma. ; 
'great  atatesassa,'  'great  aotdiers,'  'gnat  artkts,' 
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'  sacred  faith,'  '  noble  pity/  '  aaorifice,'  '  pvrt  art,' 
'  abstract  art,'  '  civilization,'  and  snuff. — You  posi- 
tliiyely,  when  yon  think  of  it  all,  feel  like  dropping 
on  your  knees  in  a  gash  of  gratitude  to  God !  But 
I'm  a  new  sort  of  pessimist. — I  think  I  am  the  sort 
that  will  please ! — I  am  the  Pannrgic-Pesaimist, 
dmnken  with  the  laoghing-gas  of  the  Abyss.  I  gaze 
on  squalor  and  idiocy,  and  the  more  I  see  it,  the  more 
I  like  it. — Flaubert  built  up  his  Bouvard  et  Pionchet 
with  maniacal  and  tireless  hands.  It  took  him  ten 
years.  That  was  a  long  draught  of  stodgy  laughter 
from  the  gases  that  rise  from  the  dung-heap  t  He 
had  an  appetite  like  an  elephant  for  this  form  of 
mirth.  But  he  grumbled  and  sighed  over  his  food. — 
I  take  it  in  my  arms  and  bury  my  face  in  it  1  " 

As  Tarr's  temperament  spread  its  wings,  whirling 
him  menacingly  and  mockingly  above  Hobson's  head, 
the  Cape  Cantab  philosopher  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  reply. — He  was  not  winged  himself. — ^He 
watched  Tarr  looping  the  loop  above  him.  He  was 
a  drole  bird !  He  wondered,  as  he  watched  him,  if 
he  was  a  sound  bird,  or  komme-oiteau.  People 
believed  in  him.  His  Exhibition  flights  attnMsted 
attention.  What  sort  of  prizes  could  he  expect  to 
win  by  his  professional  talents  t  Would  this  notable 
arrivitte  be  satisfied  T 

The  childish    sport  proceeded,    with 
tervals. 

"  I  bury  my  &ce  in  it !  " — (He  buried  his  face  in 
it !  !) — "  I  laugh  hoarsely  through  its  thickness, 
choking  and  spitting ;  coughing,  sneezing,  blowing. — 
People  will  begin  to  think  I  am  an  alligator  if  they 
see  me  always  swimming  in  their  daily  ooze.  As 
far  as  sex  is  concerned,  I  am  that." 

"  Sex,  Hobson,  you  know  very  little  about. — Very 
little  about."  He  shook  his  head  in  a  dejected, 
drunken  way,  protruding  his  lips.  He  seemed  to 
find  analogies  for  his  repeating  habits,  with  the  diges- 
tion.— "  You  must  take  my  word  for  a  good  deal 
in  that  connexion. — ^The  choice  of  a  wife  is  not 
practical  in  the  way- that  the  securing  of  a  good 
bicycle,  hygiene,  or  advertisement  is.  You  must 
think  more  of  the  dishes  of  the  table. 

"  Bembrandt  paints  decrepit  old  Jews,  the  most 
decayed  specimens  of  the  lowest  race  on  eaith  that 
is.  Shakespeare  deals  in  human  tubs  of  grease — 
Falstaff ;   Christ  in  sinners. 

"  Now  as  to  sex  ;  Socrates  mairied  a  shrew  ;  most 
of  the  wisest  men  marry  fools,  picture  post  cards, 
cows,  or  strumpets." 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  true."  Hobeon  resur- 
rected himself  dutifully.  "  The  more  sensible  people 
I  can  think  of  off-hand  have  more  sensible,  and  on 

UHt-  WJ1vh9  - Jm  Vv  vlwT^  "  WiVGw  "vUBVu  "OxFU^a    pCvDlQ*' 

"  Prettier  wives  t — You  are  describing  a  meaning- 
less average. — ^The  most  suspicious  fact  about  a 
distinguished  man  is  the  possession  of  a  distinguished 
wife.  But  you  might  just  as  well  say  in  answer 
to  my  Art  statement  that  Sir  Edward  Leighton  did 
not  paint  the  decayed  meat  of  humanity." 

Hobson  surged  up  a  little  in  his  chair  and  collapsed. 
— He  had  to  appeal  to  his  body  to  sustain  the 
argument. 

,i  "  Nath»  did  Baphael — I  don't  see  why  you  should 
drag  Bembrandt  in — Bembrandt' " 

"  You're  g;oing  to  sniff  at  Bembrandt ! — ^You  accuse 
me  of  following  tihe  fashions  in  my  liking^  for  Oabisra. 
Yon  are  much  more  fashionable  yourseU .  Would  yoo 
mind  my  *  dragging  in  '  cheese,  high  game 1  " 

Hobson  aUowed  Goi^nzola  with  a  rather  drawn 
expression.  But  he  did  not  see  what  that  had  to 
ia  with  it,  either. 

"  It  is  not  pwrelif  a  question  of  appetite,"  he  said. 

"  Sex,  sir,  is  fweig  a  question  at  aiipetdit*  t  "  Tan 
replied. 

Hobson  inclined  himseU  minoin{^y,  with  a  swMt 
chuckle. 

"  It  it  to  pure  aex,  that  is,"  Tarr  added. 


"  Oh,  if  it  is  pure  sex — that,  ot  course — -"  Hobioii 
convulsed  himself  and  crowed  thrice. 

"  Listen,  Hobson  !— Yon  mnsta't  make  that  noige 
It's  very  clever  of  you  to  be  able  to.  But  yon  infl 
not  succeed  in  putting  me  off  by  making  me  feel  T 

am  addressing  a  rooster " 

Hobson  let  himself  go  in  whoops  and  o»wl  m 
though  Tarr  had  been  pressing  him  to  perform. 
When  he  had  finished,  Tarr  said  : 
"  Are   you    willing   to    consider   sex  seriouth    m 
nott"  '' 

"  Yes,  I  don't  mind." — Hobson  settled  down  hij 
face  flushed  from  his  late  display. — "  But  I  ghali 
begin  to  believe  before  very  long  that  your  intentiong 
are  honourable  as  regards  the  fair  Fraulein. — What 
exactly  is  your  discourse  intended  to  prove  t  " 

"  Not  the  de«rability  of  the  marriage  tie,  any  nore 
than  a  propaganda  for  representation  and  anecdote 
in  art.  But  if  a  man  marries,  or  a  great  painter 
represents  (and  the  claims  and  seductions  of  life  ue 
very  urgent),  he  will  not  be  governed  in  his  choioe 
by  the  same  laws  that  regulate  the  life  ot  an  efBcient 
citizen,  a  successful  merchant,  or  the  ideals  of  s 
health  expert." 

"  I  should  have  said  that  the  considerations  that 
precede  a  proposition  of  marriage  had  many  analo- 
with    the   health   expert's   outloo^   the  good 

citizen's " 

"  Was  Napoleon  successful  in  life,  or  did  he  min 
hims^  and  end  his  days  in  miserable  captivity  f— 
Passion  precludes  the  idea  of  success.  Failure  is  its 
condition. — ^Art  and  Sex  when  they  are  deep  enough 
make  tragedies,  and  not  advertisements  for  Health 
experts,  or  happy  endings  for  the  Public,  or  social 
panaceas."  .,;,:4«'.,. 

"  Alas,  that  is  true."  Hr,,,  t .;  , 
"  Well,  then,  well,  then,  Alan  Hobson,  you  ware- 
crow  of  an  advanced  fool-farm,  depltsable  pedant  of 

a  sophistic  voice-culture " 

"It     My  voice — t     But  that's  absurd!— If  my 

speech " 

Hobson  was  up  in  arms  about  his  voice  in  mock 
vdiement  surprise. 

Tarr  needed  a  grimacing,  tumultuous  mask  for  the 
face  he  had  to  cover. — The  clown  was  the  only  rdle 
that  was  ample  enou^.  He  had  compared  his 
clowning  with  Hobson's  Pierrotesque  and  French 
variety. 

But  Hobson,  he  considered,  was  a  crowd. — ^Tou 
could  not  say  be  was  an  individuaL — He  was  a  set. 
He  sat  there,  a  cultivated  audience. — He  had  the 
aplomb  and  absence  of  seif-consciousness  of  numbers 
— of  those  who  know  they  are  not  alone. — Tarr  was 
shy  and  the  reverse' by  turns.  ""He  was  atone-.  -**•- 
individual  is  rustic. 

For  distinguishing  feature  Hobeon  possessed  > 
distinguished  absence  of  personality. 

Tarr  gazed  on  this  impersonality,  of  crowd  origin, 
with  autocratic  scorn. 
Alan  Hobson  was  a  humble  investor. 
"  But  we're  talking  at  cross  purposes,  Hobson.— 
You  think  I  am  contending  that  affection  for  a  dolt, 
like  my  flanc^,  is  in  some  way  a  meait.  I  do  not 
mean  that.  Also,  I  do  not  mean  that  sex  is  my 
tragedy,  but  art.— I  will  explain  why  I  am  associated 
sexually  with  this  pumpkin. 

"  First,  I  am  an  artist.— With  most  people,  net 
deschbable  as  artists,  all  the  finer  part  of  thai 
vitality  goes  into  sex.  They  become  third-rate  poew 
duiing  their  courtship.  AU  their  instinoto  •*  dmma 
eome  out  freshly  with  their  wives.  Th*  srti"*  ■•  ■• 
in  whom  this  emotionality  normally  absorbed  by  ^ 
is  so  strong  that  it  claims  a  newer  and  more  fi*"*"^!'? 
field  of  deployment.— Its  first  enatioa  is  «*•  -*»*« 
himself,  a  new  sort  of  person  ;  the  creative  "**"• 

"But  tat  tte  first-rate  poet,  nothing  short  <»  * 
Queen  or  a  Chimera  is  adequate  for  the  P^**?,^ 
his  praise. — And  an  on  aO  tkrangh  the  boa«»  o*  °" 


gjflg.  One  by  one  his  powers  and  MoyeiM  we  tnrned 
jway  from  the  usual  object  of  a  man's  poetry,  and 
tamed  away  from  the  immediate  world. 

"  One  solitary  thing  is  left  facing  a  woman. — That 
ij  his  sex,  a  lonely  phallus. — Things  are  not  quite  so 
-'-  in  actual  fact  as  this.     Some  artists  are  less 


complete  than  others.  More  or  less  remains  to  the 
man.— Then  the  character  of  the  artist's  creation 
comes  in. 
"  I  will  spejJt  without  formality  of  myself. 
"The  tendency  of  my  work,  as  you  may  have 
noticed,  is  that  of  an  invariable  severity.  Apart 
from  its  being  good  or  bad,  its  character  is  ascetic 
rather  than  sensuous,  and  divorced  from  immediate 
life.  There  is  no  slop  of  sex  in  that.  But  there  is 
no  severity  left  over  for  the  work  of  the  cruder  senses 
either. 

"Very  often  with  an  artist  whose  work  is  very 
gensnous  or  human,  his  sex  instinct,  if  it  is  active, 
will  be  more  discriminating  than  with  a  man  more 
fastidious  and  dismminating  than  he  in  his  work. 

"  To  sum  up  this  part  of  my  disclosure. — No  one 
could  have  a  coarser,  more  foohah,  slovenly  taste 
isn  I  have  in  women.  It  is  not  even  skittish  and 
abject,  of  the  J.  W.  M.  Turner  type,  with  his  washer- 
woman at  Gravesend. — It  is  bourgeois,  banal,  pretty- 
pretty,  a  cross  between  the  Musical  Comedy  stage 
and  the  ideal  of  the  Eighteenth -Century  gallant. 

"  All  the  delicate  psychology  another  man  naturally 
seeks  in  a  woman,  the  curiosity  of  form,  windows  on 
other  lives,  love  and  passion,  I  seek  in  my  work  and 
aot  elsewhere. — Form  would  perhaps  be  thickened 
by  child-bearing ;  it  would  perhaps  be  damaged  by 
harlotry.— Why  should  sex  still  be  active  t  That 
is  a  matter  of  heredity  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  general  energies  of  the  mind. 

"I  see  I  am  boring  you. — The  matter  is  too 
remote! — But  you  have  trespassed  here,  and  yon 
mMrt  listen. — ^I  cannot  let  you  off  before  yon  have 
iieard,  and  shown  that  you  understand. — ^If  you  do 
not  sit  and  listen,  I  will  write  it  aU  to  you.  You 
WILL  BE  MADi!  TO  HEAB  EE ! — ^Aud  mfter  I  have  told 
yon  this,  I  wiU  tell  you  why  I  am  talking  to  a  fool 
like  you !  " 

"  Ton  ask  me  to  be  polite " 

"I  don't  mind  how  impolite  you  are  so  long  as 

you  listen." 

"Well,  I  am  listening — with  iirterest." 

Tarr  was  tearing,  as  he  saw  it,  at  the  Uankets  that 

nraddled  this  spirit  in  its  inner  snobberies. — A  bitter 

fewt  wag  steaming  hot,  and  a  month  must  be  fonnd 

to  eat  it.    This  beggar's  had  to  serve.     It  was,  above 

^  an  ear,  all  the  nerves  complete.    He  must  get 

-towwds  into  it.    "Hiey  must  not  be  swallowed  at 

» gulp.    They  must  taste,  sting,  and  benefit  by  the 

meaning  erf  an  appetite.— He  had  something  to  »«y. 

»  must  be  said  while  it  was  living.     Once  it  was  said, 

» could  look  after  itself.— Hobson  had  shocked  some- 

™g  that  was  ready  to  burst  out.     He  must  help 

«ont.    Hobson  must  pay  as  well  for  the  intimacy. 

[  «« wurt  pay  Bertha  Lunken  mfterwmrds. 

^  felt  like  insisting  that  he  should  come  round 

I  f""!  apologize  to  her. 

°  ""an  only  goes  and  confesses  his  faults  to  the 
™«0  when  his  self  will  not  acknowledge  or  listen  to 
wem.  The  function  of  a  friend  is  to  b«  a  substitute 
"f  this  defective  self ,  to  be  the  World  and  the  Real 
J™!""*  the  disastrous  eonsequence«  of  reality. — Yet 
™™»«nt  is  one  of  his  (Uef  offices.— The  friend 
i^Sf"*'^  snbstantially  the  boandariea  of  our 

I  J^,  was  written  in  Tarr's  diary.  He  was  now 
2?«iig  this  self  he  wrote  of  for  not  tistming,  by 
£«  the  first  Stents*  ««t.-Hn«.MMibee^ 

I  "■»  he  oould  haw 


Yon  have  followed  so  far  t  "  Tarr  looked  with 
slow  disdainful  suspicion  at  Hobson's  face  staring  at 
the  ground.  "  You  have  understood  the  nature  of 
my  secret  1- Half  of  myself  I  have  to  hide.  I  am 
bitterly  ashamed  of  a  slovenly,  common  portion  of 
my  life  that  has  been  isolated  and  repudiated  by  the 
energies  I  am  so  proud  of.  '  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
number  of  Germans  I  know,'  as  you  put  it. — I  have 
in  that  rdle  to  cower  and  slink  away  even  from  an 
old  fmit-tin  like  you.  It  is  useless  heroically  to 
protect  that  section  of  my  life.  It's  no  good  sticking 
up  for  it.  It  is  not  worth  protecting.  It  is  not  even 
up  to  your  standards.  I  have,  therefore,  to  deliver 
it  over  to  your  eyes,  and  eyes  of  the  likes  of  you, 
in  the  end — if  you  will  deign  to  use  them  ! — I  even 
have  to  beg  you  to  use  your  eyes ;  to  hold  you  by 
the  sleeve  and  crave  a  glance  for  an  object  belonging 
to  me ! 

"  In  this  compartment  of  my  life  I  have  not  a  vestige 
of  passion. — That  is  the  root  reason  for  its  meanness 
and  absurdity.— The  best  friend  of  my  Dr.  Jekyll 
would  not  know  my  Mr.  Hyde,  and  vice  versa.  This 
rudimentary  self  is  more  starved  and  stupid  than 
any  other  man's.  Or  to  put  it  less  or  more  humbly, 
I  am  of  that  company  who  are  reduced  to  looking 
to  Socrates  for  a  consoling  lead. 

"  Think  of  aU  the  cottages,  marriages,  and  liaisons 
that  yon  know,  in  which  some  frowsy  or  foolish  or 
doU-Uke  or  log-lite  bitch  accompanies  the  form  of 
an  otherwise  sensible  man,  a  dumbfounding,  disgust- 
ing, and  septic  ghost ! 

"  How  foul  and  wrong  this  haunting  of  women  is  ! — 
They  are  everywhere  ! — Confusing,  blurring,  libelling, 
with  their  half-baked,  gushing,  tawdry  presences  I 
It  is  like  a  slop  of  children  and  the  bawling  machinery 
of  the  inside  of  life,  always  and  all  over  our  palaces. 
Their  silly  flood  of  cheap  illusion  comes  in  between 
friendships,  stagnates  complacently  around  a  softened 
mind. 

"I  might  almost  take  some  credit  to  myself  for 
at  least  having  the  grace  to  keep  this  bear-garden  in 
the  background." 

Hobson  had  brightened  up  while  this  was  proceed- 
ing.— He  now  said  : 

"  You  might  almost. — Why  don't  you  t  I  admire 
what  you  tell  me.  But  you  appear  to  take  your 
Cterman  foibles  too  much  to  heart." 

"  Just  at  present  I  am  engaged  in  a  gala  of  the 
heart.  You  may  have  noticed  that. — I  am  not  a 
strict  landlord  with  the  various  personalities  gathered 
beneath  my  roof. — In  the  present  case  I  am  really 
blessed.  But  you  should  see  the  sluts  that  get  in 
sometimes !  They  all  become  steadily  my  fiancee 
too. — ^Fsmofe  r  Observe  how  one  apes  the  forms  of 
conventional  life.  It  does  not  mean  anything,  so 
one  tots  it  stop.  Its  the  same  with  the  caf4  fools 
I  have  fOT  friends — there's  a  Greek  fool,  a  German 
fool,  a  Bussian  fool, — an  English  fool ! — There  are 
no  '  friends '  in  this  life  any  more  than  there  are 
'  fiancees.'  So  it  doesn't  matter.  You  drift  on  side 
by  side  with  this  live  stock — friends,  fianc^,  col- 
leagues, and  what  not." 

Hobson  sat  staring  with  a  bemused  seriousness  at 
the  ground. 

"Why  should  I  not  speak  plainly  and  cruelly  of 
my  poor,  ridiculous  fianc^  to  you  or  any  one  t — ^After 
all,  it  is  chicly  myself  I  am  castigating. — But  3ron, 
too,^  must  be  of  the  party  !  The  ^ht  to  see  implies 
the  right  to  be  •««».  As  an  offset  for  your  prying, 
scurvy  way  at  peeping  into  my  affairs  you  must 

offer  your  own  guts,  such  as  they  are 1  " 

"  How  have  I  pried  mto  your  affairs  t  **  Hobson 
asked  with  a  ckcomspcct  surpiiae. 

"  Any  one  who  stmnds  outsidt,  who  hides  himself 

in  a  dehqueseeDt  aloofness,  is  a  sneak  and  a  npj' " 

"  That  seems  to  me  to  be  •  ease  of  smut  ctdBng  the 
ketttnUaik.    I  ahonid  not  have  said  that  yon  were 
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"  No. — Ton  know  yon  hare  joiaed  jovenM  to 
those  who  hnsh  their  voices  to  hear  what  other 
people  are  saying !— Every  one  who  does  not  figM 
openly  and  bear  his  share  at  the  common  burden  of 
ignominy  in  life,  is  a  sneak,  unless  it  is  for  a  solid 
motive. — The  quiet  yon  claam  is  not  to  icorjfc  in.— 
What  have  yon  exchanged  yoor  temper,  your  freedom, 
and  your  fine  voice  against  t  You  have  exchanged 
them  for  an  old  hat  that  does  not  belong  to  yon,  and 
a  shabbiness  you  have  not  merited  by  soSering 
neediness. — Your  psendo-neediness  is  a  sentimental 
indulgence. — Every  man  should  be  forced  to  dress 
up  to  his  income,  Mid  make  a  smart,  freth  appearance. 
— ^Patching  the  seat  of  your  trousers,  instead !  " 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  Hobson  said,  laughing.  "  You 
accuse  me  of  sentimentality  in  my  choice  of  costume. 
I  wonder  if  you  are  as  free  from  sentimentatity." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  don't  care  a  tinker's  curse  about 
that. — I  am  talldng  about  you. — Let  me  proceed. — 
With  your  training,  you  are  decked  in  the  phimes  of 
very  fine  birds  indeed.  But  your  phimes  are  not 
meant  to  fly  with,  but  merely  to  slouch  and  skip 
along  the  surface  of  the  earth. — You  wear  the  livery 
of  a  ridiculous  set,  you  are  a  cunning  and  sleek 
domestic.  No  thought  can  come  out  of  your  head 
before  it  has  slipped  on  its  uniform.  All  your 
instincts  are  drugged  with  a  malicious  languor,  an 
arm,  a  respectability,  invented  by  a  set  of  old  women 
and  mean,  cadaverous  little  boys." 

Hobson  opened  his  mouth,  had  a  movement  of  the 
body  to  speak.     But  he  relapsed. 

"You  reply,  'What  is  all  this  fuss  about?  I 
have  done  the  best  for  myself. — I  was  not  suited  for 
any  heroic  station,  like  yours.  I  live  sensibly  and 
quietly,  cultivating  my  v^etable  ideas,  and  also  my 
roses  and  Victorian  lilies. — I  do  no  harm  to  any- 
body." 

"  That  is  not  quite  the  case.  I  need  two  hundred 
pounds  at  the  present  moment.  You  have  that  sum 
in  your  bank.  You  make  me  feel  a  ninny  to  be 
talking  with  you  here,  and  that  little  matter  not 
first  of  all  adjusted. — ^When  I  reflect,  I  realize  that 
it  could  not  be  taken  directly  from  you,  the  State 
protects  you.  All  the  same,  the  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion-with-self  remains. — ^What  is  your  position  T — 
You  have  bought  for  eight  hundred  pounds  at  an 
aristocratic  educational  establishment  a  complete 
mental  outfit,  a  programme  of  mannen.  For  four 
years  you  trained  with  other  recruits.  You  are  now 
a  perfectly  disciplined  social  unit,  with  a  profound 
etprit  de  corps. 

"  The  Cambridge  set  that  you  represent  is,  as 
observed  in  an  average  specimen,  a  cross  between 
-a  Quaker,  a  Pederast,  and  a  Chelsea  artist. — Your 
Oxford  brothers,  dating  from  the  Wilde  decade,  are 
a  stronger  body.  The  Chelsea  artists  are  much  less 
flimsy.    The  Quakers  are  powerful  rascals. 

"  You  represent,  my  dear  fellow,  the  dregt  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization ! — There  is  nothing  softer  ■ 
on  earth. — Your  flabby  potion  is  a  mixture  of  the 
lees  of  Liberalism,  the  poor  froth  blown  off  the 
decadent  nineties,  the  wardrobe — cleavings  of  a  vulgar 
Bohemianism  with  its  head-quarters  in  Chelsea ! 

"  You  are  concentrated,  systematic  slop. — ^There 
is  nothing  in  the  universe  to  be  said  for  you. — ^Any 
efficient  State  would  confiscate  your  property,  bum 
your  wardrobe,  that  old  hat,  and  the  rest,  as  i»/eoto 
and  insanitary,  and  prohibit  you  from  propagating." 

Tarr's  white  collar  shone  dazzlingly  in  the  son. — 
His  bowler  hat  bobbed  and  eat  clean  linee  as  he 
spoke. 

"  A  breed  of  mild  pervasive  eabhages  has  set  up 
a  wide  and  creeping  rot  in  the  Wett  of  Europe. — 
They  make  it  indir«otly  a  peril  and  tribulation  for 
lire  things  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  You  are  systematizing  and  vulgarian^  the  indi- 
vidual.— You  an  not  an  individual.  Yon  have,  I 
repeat,  no  right  to  that  hair  and  that  hat    Too  are 


tryi^  to  have  the  apple  and  eat  it  toa — Yon  gheoM 
be  in  uniform,  and  at  work,  not  uniformlr  (mt  of 
uniform,  and  libelling  the  Artist  by.  your  idlenesB 

"  Are  you  idle  t  " 

Tarr  had  drawn  up  short,  tamed  sqnarely  on 
Hobson,  and  in  an  abrupt  and  disconnected  voice 
asked  his  question. 

Hobson  stirred  resentfully  in  his  chair.  He  yawned 
a  little.     He  replied  : 

"  Am  I  idle,  did  you  say  T  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am 
not  particularly  industrious.  But  how  does  that 
affect  you  t  You  know  yoa  don't  mean  all  that 
nonsense.  Yous  vous  moquez  de  moi !  Where  are 
yoa  coming  to  t  " 

"  I  have  explained  already  wh^e  I  come  in.  It 
is  stupid  to  be  idle.  You  go  to  seed. — The  only 
justification  for  your  slovenly  appearance,  it  is  trne 
is  that  it  is  ideally  emblematic." 

"  My  dear  Tarr,  you're  a  strange  fellow.  I  em't 
see  why  these  things  should  occupy  you. — Yon  have 
just  told  me  a  lot  (rf  things  that  may  be  tme  or  may 
not.  But  at  the  end  of  them  all-— t  Et  alorst— 
alors  T — quoi  f  one  asks.  Yon  contradict  yoorBelf. 
Yon  know  yoa  don't  think  what  you  tatt.  Yoa 
deafen  me  with  your  upside-downness." 

He  gesticulated,  got  the  French  guttural  r  with 
satisfaction,  and  said  the  quoi  rather  briskly. 

"  In  any  case  my  hat  is  my  business  !  "  he  eon- 
eluded  quickly,  after  a  moment,  getting  up  with  a 
curling,  faiscioas  laugh. 

The  garfon  hurried  up  and  they  paid. 

"  No,  I  am  responsible  few  you. — I  am  one  of  the 
only  people  who  tee.  That  is  a  responsibility."— 
Tarr  walked  down  the  boulevard  with  him,  speaking 
in  Ms  ear  almost,  and  treading  on  his  toes. 

"  You  know  Baudelaire's  fable  of  the  obseqniona 
vagabond,  cringing  for  alms  f  For  all  reply,  the  poet 
s^es  a  heavy  stick  and  belabours  the  beggar  with 
it.  The  beggar  then,  wh^i  he  is  almost  beaten  to 
a  pulp,  saddenly  straightens  oat  beneath  the  blows ; 
eepanda,  stretehtM  ;  his  eyes  dart  fire  !  He  rises  np 
and  falls  on  the  poet  tooth  and  naiL  Li  a  few 
seconds  he  has  laid  him  out  flat,  and  is  just  going 
to  finish  him  off,  when  an  agevU  arrives.— The 
poet  is  enchanted.  He  has  accomplished  acme- 
thing! 

"  Would  it  be  possible  to  achieve  a  work  of  that 
description  with  yoa  t  No.  You  are  meaner-spirited 
than  the  most  abject  tramp.  I  would  seize  y««  by 
the  throat  at  once  if  I  thought  you  would  black  my 
eye.  But  I  fed  it  my  duty  at  least  to  do  thii  for 
your  hat.  Your  hat,  at  least,  will  have  had  its  Uttle 
drama  to-day." 

Tarr  kno«*ed  his  h*t  off  ista  the  road.— Wrttomt 
troubling  to  wait  for  the  results  of  this  action,  he 
hurried  away  down  the  Boulevard  du  Paradis. 

,!...•    I- \{      1  CHAPTBB  n^w  M«  asdfWtt' 

A  GREAT  many  of  Frederick  Tarr's  resolutions  (af* 
from  his  conversation.  It  was  a  tribunal  to  wmcn 
he  brought  his  hesitations.  An  active  and  hustling 
spirit  presided  over  this  section  of  his  life. 

Civilized  men  have  for  conversation  something  w 
the  BupCTstitious  feeling  that  ignorant  men  have  w 
the  written  or  the  printed  word.  .  ^    „  */, 

Hobaon  had  atirooted  a  great  deal  of  8^J° 
hiBueU.  Tarr  was  unsatisfied.— He  r«»l»«^.  *™^ 
from  the  Caf6  Berne  stiU  strong  and  with  much  mow 
to  say.    He  rushed  towards  Bertha  to  "T^^-  ,.j 

A  third  of  the  way  he  cuae  ob a  f™""^ T?* ~2he 
have  been  met  before  Hobwrn.     Then  Bertha  ano 
could  have  been  spared. 


Bather  was  a  bloody  wMtrel  tmuanost^^yi^ 


and  libetty.— He  was  a   roniMitifl,  — »-  .r.^  ^ 

toy  Tow  to  **•"" 


adMOlboyith  seafM  (A 
drama.    He  had  bam 


an  interest  in  commerce.  He  had  started  a  motor 
busineas  in  Paris,  and  through  circularizing  the 
Americans  resident  there  and  using  his  English  con- 
nexions, he  was  succeeding  on  the  lines  suggested. 

Tarr  had  argued  that  an  interest  of  this  sort  would 
prevent  him  from  becoming  arty  and  silly. — Tarr 
would  have  driven  his  entire  circle  of  acquaintances 
into  commerce  if  he  could.  He  had  at  first  cherished 
the  ambition  of  getting  Hobson  into  a  bank  in  South 
Africa. 

As  he  rushed  along  then  a  gaunt  car  met  him, 
rushing  in  the  opposite  direction.  Butcher's  large 
red  nose  stood  under  a  check  cap  phenomenally 
peaked.  A  sweater  smd  Yankee  jacket  exaggerated 
big  breadth.  He  was  sunk  in  horizontal  massiveness 
in  the  car — almost  in  the  road.  A  quizzing,  heavy 
smile  broke  his  face  open  in  an  indifferent  business- 
like way.  It  was  a  sour  smile,  as  though  half  his 
face  were  frozen  with  cocaine. — He  pulled  up  with 
the  air  of  an  Iron-Age  mechanic,  bom  among  beds 
of  embryonic  machinery. 

"Ah,  I  thought  I  might  see  you." — ^He  rolled  over 
the  edge  and  stood  grinning  and  stretching  in  front 
of  his  friend. 

"  Where  are  you  oft  to  t  "  Tarr  asked. 

"  I  heard  there  were  some  gypaes  encamped  over 
by  Charenton." — He  smiled  and  waited,  his  entire 
face  breaking  up  expectantly  into  cunning  pits  and 
traps. — Mention  of  "  gypsies  "  usually  drew  Tarr. 
They  were  a  survival  of  Butcher's  pre-motor  days. 

"  Neglecting  business  T  "  was  all  Tarr  said  how- 
ever.   "  Have  you  time  for  a  drink  1  " 

"  Yes !  "  Butcher  turned  with  an  airy  jerk  to 
hja  car.     "  Shall  we  go  to  the  Panth^n  !  " 

"  How  about  the  Univers  f  Would  that  take 
long!" 

"  The  Univers  f  Four  or  five  minntes. — Jump 
in." 

When  they  had  got  to  the  TJnivers  and  ordered 
their  drink,  Tarr  said  : 

"I've  just  been  talking  to  Alan  Hobson.  I've 
been  telling  him  off." 

"  That's  right. — ^How  had  he  deserved  it  t  "     ^ 

"Oh,  he  happened  to  drop  on  me  when  I  was 
thinking  about  my  girl.  He  began  congratulating 
me  on  my  engagement.  So  I  gave  him  my  views 
on  marriage,  and  then  wound  up  with  a  little  impro- 
Tisation  about  himself." 

Butcher  maintained  a  decorous  silence,  drinking 
his  Pemot. 

"  You're  not  engaged  to  be  married,  are  you  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Well,  that's  a  difficult  question." — Tarr  laughed 

whether  I  am  or  whether  I'm  not." 
"  Would  it  be  the  German  girl,  if  you  were  1  " 
"  Yes,  she'd  be  the  o^e." 
There  was  a  careful  absenee  of  comment  in  Batcher's 

^' Ought  I  to  marry  the  Lunken  t  ".,.,-        ,  .i    ,,.. 

"No,"  Butcher  said  with  measuiek-Jir  ■■^^'.■^■'  ;. ,.  •*» 

"^  In  that  case  I  ought  to  tell  her  at  oneek**  o  ,, ,  ; . 

"  That  is  so."  ''«^-H*t- 

Tarr  had  a  dark  morning  coat,  whose  tails  flowed 

behind  him  as  he  walked  strongly  and  quickly  along, 

^d  curled  on  either  side  of  his  hips  as  he  sat.    It 

»««  buttoned  half-way  down  the  body. — He  was 

"^Uer  than  Butcher,  wore  glasses,  had  a  dark  skin, 

<A<1  a  steady,  unamiable,  impatient  expression.    He 

*a8  clean-shaven,  with  a  shallow,  sqoare  jaw  and 

"^ht,  thick  mouth. — His  hands  were  square  and 

"WuJly  hot. 

He  impressed  you  as  having  inherited  himself  last 
^^,  and  as  uiulaff  a  gnat  press  of  business  to  grasp 
*>*  details  and  reMozvea  of  the  cmioeni.  Not  very 
^ii  satisfaction  at  his  inheritance,  and  no  swank. 
<>teat  capacity  wa«  printed  all  over  him. — ^He  did 
°(K>  appear  to  have  been  modified  as  yet  t^  any 


sedentary,  soitimental,  or  other  diioiBUne  or  habit. 
He  was  at  his  first  push  in  an  ardebt  »<nd  exotic 
world,  with  a  good  fund  of  passion  from  a  frigid 
cUmate'  of  his  own. — His  mistakes  ha  talked  over 
without  embarrassment.  He  felt  them  deeply.  He 
was  experimental  and  modest. 

A  rude  and  hard  infancy,  accordini^  to  BaJzac,  is 
best  for  development  of  character.  A  child  learns 
duplicity,  and  hardens  in  defence. — ^Aa  aiervatlng 
childhood  of  moUy -coddling,  on  the  otber  hand,  such 
as  Tarr's,  has  its  advantages. — He  waA.an  only  child 
of  a  selfish,  vigorous  mother.  The  long  foandation 
of  delicate  trustfulness  and  childishness  makes  for 
a  store  of  illusion  to  prolong  youth  and  health  beyond 
the  usual  term.  Tarr,  with  the  Balza«  upbringing, 
would  have  had  a  little  too  much  chaiHstar,  l£be  a 
rather  too  muscular  man.  As  it  was,  he  was  a  shade 
too  nervous.  But  his  confidence  in  the  bafking  of 
character  was  unparalleled.  You  would  have  thought 
he  had  an  iron-field  behind  him. 

When  he  solicited  advice,  it  was  transparently  a 
matter  of  form.  But  he  appeared  to  need  his  own 
advice  to  come  from  himself  in  public. — Did  he  feel 
himself  of  more  importance  in  public  t — His  relation 
to  the  world  was  definite  and  complementary.  He 
preferred  his  own  word  to  come  out  of  the  air  ;  when, 
that  is,  issuing  from  his  mouth,  it  entered  either  ear 
as  an  independent  vibration.  He  was  the  kind  of 
man  who,  if  he  ever  should  wish  to  influence  the 
worid,  would  do  it  so  that  he  might  touch  himself 
more  plastically  through  others.  He  would  paint 
his  picture  for  himself.  He  was  capable  of  respect 
for  his  self-projection.  It  had  the  authority  of  a 
stranger  for  him. 

Buteher  knew  that  his  advice  was  not  really 
soUeited. — This  he  found  rather  annoying,  as  he 
wanted  to  meddle.  But  his  opportunity  would  come. 
— Tarr's  affairs  with  Bertha  Lunken  were  very 
exasperating.  Of  all  the  drab,  dull,  and  dispropor- 
tionately long  liaisons,  that  one  was  unique  !  He  had 
accepted  it  as  an  incomprehensible  and  silly  joke. 

"She's  a  very  good  sort.  You  know,  she  is 
phenomenally  kind.  It's  not  quite  so  absurd  as  you 
think,  my  question  as  to  whether  I  should  marry 
her.     Her  love  is  quite  beyond  question." 

Butcher  listened  with  a  slight  roUing  of  the  eyes, 
which  was  a  soft  equivalent  for  grindiiig  his  teeth. 

Tarr  proceeded : 

"  She  has  a  nice  healthy  penchant  for  self-immola- 
tion ;  not,  unfortunately,  directed  by  any  consider- 
able tact  or  discretion.  She  is  apt  to  lie  down  on 
the  altar  at  the  wrong  moment — even  to  mistake  all 
sorts  of  unrelated  things  for  altars.  She  once  lay 
down  OR  the-  pavement  of  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol^- 
and  continued  to  lie  there  heroically  till,  with  the 
help  of  an  agont,  I  bundled  her  into  a  cab.  She 
is  genial  and  fond  of  a  gross  pleasantry,  very  near 
to  '  the  people  ' — le  peuple,  as  she  says,  purringly  and 
pityingly.  AH  individuals  who  have  class  marked 
on  them  strongly  resemble  each  other.  A  typical 
daehess  is  nmdh  more  like  a  typical  nurserymaid 
than  she  is  like  anybody  not  standardized  to  the 
same  extent.  So  is  Bertha,  a  bouzgeoise,  or  rather 
bourgeois-Bohemian,  reminiseent  of  the  popular 
maiden." 

Tarr  relighted  his  cigarette. 

"  She  is  full  of  good  sense. — She  is  a  hi||^  standatd 
Arysui  female,  in  good  condition,  superbly  made; 
of  the  sacculent,  obedient,  clear,  peasant  type.  It 
is  natuxal  that  in  my  healthy  yoath,  living  in  these 
Bohemian  wastes,  I  should  catch  fire.  But  that  is 
net  the  whole  of  the  picture.  She  is  unfortunatdy 
not  a  peasant.  She  has  German  ooitnre,  and  a 
florid  philosophy  of  love. — Sh«  is  an  art-stadeni. — 
She  is  absord." 

Tarr  struck  a  match  for  his  cigarette. 

"  Yea  would  ask  then  how  it  i»  that  I  am  still 
there  t     The  peasant-girl — if   saeh   it 
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not  h<M  yoq  Jar  CTer;  even  leia  to  the  $poiUd 
peasant. — Bn^^hat'n  where  the  muchief  lies. — Th»t 
bourgeois.  Rpoiled,  ridiculous  element  was  the  trap. 
I  was  iimoc«ntly  depraved  enough  to  find  it  iire- 
■iatible.  It  had  the  charm  of  a  vulgar  wall-paper, 
a  gimcrack  onamc^nt.  A  cosy  banality  set  in  the 
midat  of  a  roni^  life.  Yoathfnl  exoticism  has  done 
it,  the  aomMddng  different  to  oneself." 

Butcher  difS  not  roll  his  eyes  any  more.  They 
looked  mthei  moist.  He  was  thinking  of  love  and 
absarditiei  tbaA  had  checkered  bis  own  past,  and 
was  regmtUng  a  downy  doll.  He  was  won  over 
besidei  by  Tsar's  plaidoirie,  as  he  always  was.  His 
firi«id  c^d  have  convinced  him  of  anything  on 
earth  withiayten  minutes. 

Tarr,  noftring  the  effect  of  his  words,  laughed. 
Butcher  was  like  a  dog,  with  hiB  rheumy  eyes. 

"  My  mmaoce,  you  see,  is  exactly  inverse  to  yours," 
Tarr  proceeded.  "  But  pure  unadulterated  romanti- 
cism with  me  is  in  about  the  same  rudimentary  state 
as  sex.  So  they  had  perhaps  better  keep  together  t 
I  only  allow  myself  to  philandw  with  lit&e  things. 
I  have  succeeded  in  shunting  our  noxious  illusionism 
away  flrom  the  great  spaces  and  ambitions.  I  have 
billeted  it  with  a  bourgeoise  in  a  villa.  These  things 
are  all  arranged  above  our  heads.  They  are  no  doubt 
self-protective.  The  whole  of  a  man's  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  obscurer  meidianism  is  daily  engaged  in 
organizing  his  hfe  in  accordance  with  his  deepest 
necessity.  Each  person  boasts  some  notable  inven- 
tion of  personal  application  only. 

"  So  there  I  am  fixed  with  my  bouigeoise  in  my 
skin,  dan*  ma  petm.  What  is  the  next  step  t — The 
body  is  the  main  thing. — But  I  think  I  have  made 
a  discovery.  In  sex  I  am  romantic  and  aniiri. 
It  would  be  healthi^  for  all  sex  to  be  so.  But  that 
is  another  matter.  Well,  I  cannot  see  myself  attracted 
by  an  exceptional  woman — '  spiritual '  woman — 
'  noble  soul,'  or  even  a  particularly  refined  and  witty 
animal. — I  do  not  understand  attraction  for  such 
beings. — Their  existence  appears  to  me  quite  natural 
and  proper,  but,  not  being  as  fine  as  men  ;  not  being 
as  fine  as  pictures  or  poems ;  not  being  as  fine  as 
housewives  or  classical  Mothers  of  Men  ;  they  appear 
to  me  to  occupy  an  unfortunate  position  on  this 
earth.  No  man  properly  demarcated  as  I  am  will 
have  much  to  do  with  them.  They  are  very  beautiful 
to  look  at.  But  they  are  unfortunatdy  alive,  and 
usually  cats.  If  you  married  one  of  them,  out  of 
pity,  you  would  have  to  support  the  eternal  grin 
of  a  Oioconda  fixed  complacently  on  you  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  the  pretensions  of  a  piece  of  canvas  that 
had  sold  for  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Yon  could 
not  jnt  yoiur  ieot  throng  ^e  canvas  withoot  being 
hanged.  Ton  would  not  be  able  to  sell  it  yourself 
for  that  figure,  and  so  get  some  little  compensation. 
Tout  OM  pltu,  if  the  sentimental  grin  would  not 
otherwise  come  off,  you  could  break  its  jaw,  periiaps." 

Butcher  flung  his  head  up,  and  laughed  affectedly. 

"  Ha  ha  !  " — ^he  went  again. 

"  Very  good ! — ^Very  g«)d  ! — I  know  who  ytm're 
tliinking  of,"  he  said. 

"  Do  yon  t  <Hi,  the  '  Giooonda  smile,'  yon  mean  t 
— ^Tee. — In  that  instance,  the  man  had  only  his 
silly  sentimental  self  to  blame.  He  has  paid  the 
biggest  price  given  in  onr  time  for  a  IMay  maater- 
pieoe.  Sentimentaliiing  about  mastei]Heees  and 
tentiiMntal  prieet  will  soon  have  seen  thdr  day,  I 
expect.  New  masterpieGes  in  painting  wiU  then 
appear  again,  periiaps,  where  the  live  ones  leagued 
with  the  old  dead  ones  disappear. — BeaUy,  ti>«  mon 
one  oonsiderB  it,  the  more  creditable  and  exoelknt 
my  sdf-oiga&iflatton  appears.  I  have  a  gnat  deal 
to  congratulate  myself  upon." 

Butcher  blinked  and  pulled  himself  together  with 
a  grave  dissatisfied  expression. 

"  But  will  you  carry  it  into  effect  to  the  ^tent. — 
Will  yon. — Wonld  maniage  be  the  ideal  tenniaa- 


tion  t  " — ^Botcher  had   a    way   of   tearing  up  >jj 
beginning  all  over  again  on  a  new  breath. 

"  That  is  what  Hobson  asked. — ^No,  I  don't  think 
marriage  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  That  is  another 
question  altogether." 

"I  thought  your  remarks  about  the  housewife 
suggested ' ' 

"  No. — ^My  relation  to  the  idea  of  the  housewife 
is  platonic.  I  am  attracted  to  the  housewife  as  I 
might  be  attracted  to  the  milliner.  But  just  as  I 
should  not  necessarily  employ  the  latter  to  make 
hats — ^I  should  have  some  other  use  for  her — bo  my 
connexion  with  the  other  need  not  imply  a  m^tuuu. 
But  my  present  dififtculty  centres  round  that  question: 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  Fr&ulein  Lnnken  t  " 

Butcher  drew  himself  up,  and  hiccuped  solemnly 
and  slowly. 

He  did  not  reply. 

"  Once  again,  is  marriage  out  of  the  question  t " 
Tarr  asked. 

"  You  know  yourself  best.  I  doa't  tiiink  yon 
ought  to  marry."  ;-.;,7^i-.. 

"  Why,  am  I 1  " 

"  No.  Yon  wouldn't  stop  with  her.  So  why 
marry  t  " 

He  hiccuped  again,  and  blinked. 

Tarr  gazed  at  his  oracle  with  curiosity. — ^With  eyes 
^ssily  bloodshot,  it  discharged  its  wisdom  on  gnats 
of  air.  Butcher  was  always  surly  about  women,  or 
rather  men's  tenderness  for  them.  He  was  a  vindic- 
tive enemy  of  the  sex.  He  stood,  a  patient  constable, 
forbidding  Tarr  respectfully  a  certain  road.  He 
■poke  with  authority  and  shortness,  and  hiccaped 
to  convey  the  absolute  and  assured  quality  of  his 
refosaL 

"  Well,  in  that  case,"  Tarr  said,  "  I  must  make 
a  move.     I  have  treated  Bertha  very  badly." 

Butcher  smothered  a  hiccup. — He  ordered  another 
lager. 

"  Yes,  I  owe  my  girl  anything  I  can  give  her.  It 
is  hardly  my  fault.  With  the  training  you  get  in 
England,  how  can  yon  be  expected  to  realize  any- 
thing t  The  University  of  Humour  that  prevailB 
everywhere  in  England  as  the  national  institntion 
for  developing  youth,  provides  you  with  nothing 
but  a  first-rate  means  of  evading  reality.  The  whole 
of  English  training — ^the  great  fundamental  spirit  of 
the  country — ^is  a  system  of  de4td»7ti»§  fedmg,  a 
prescription  fw  Stoicism.  Many  of  the  results  are 
excellent.  It  saves  us  from  gush  in  many  eases; 
it  is  an  excellent  armour  in  times  of  crisis  or  mis- 
fortune. The  English  soldier  gets  his  gpecul  eMM 
from  it.  But  for  the  sake  of  this  wonderful  x>anacea^ 
Eni^h  humour — we  sacrifice  nmeh.  It  would  be 
better  to  face  our  Imagination  and  our  nerves  without 
this  sopoviflc.  Once  this  armature  breaks  down,  the 
man  underneath  is  found  in  many  cases  to  have 
become  softened  by  it.  He  is  subject  to  shock,  owr- 
sensitiveness,  and  many  ailments  not  met  with  in 
the  more  frank  and  direct  races.  Their  superficial 
sensitiveness  allows  of  a  harder  core. — To  set  against 
this,  of  course,  you  have  the  immense  reserves  of 
ddicacy,  touchiness,  sympathy,  that  this  envelope 
of  oynicism  has  accumulated.  It  has  served  ^Q^*^ 
art  marvdlously.  But  it  is  probably  more  useful  m 
art  than  for  praetioal  affairs.  And  the  artist  conid 
always  look  after  himself.  Anyhow,  the  time  seems 
to  have  arrived  in  my  I^  as  I  ctmsider  it  has  arnvea 
in  the  life  of  the  country,  to  discard  this  husk  ana 
armour.  Life  must  be  met  en  otter  tentf  tl^^ 
ttioee  of  fun  and  tpmrt."  . 

Butcher  guffawed  provocatively.  Tan  joined  wm. 
Hiey  both  quaffed  their  beer.  „  „ 

"You're  a  tenlble  frfhwr,"  sali  Biteher       « 
yon  had  your  way,  you'd  leuTe  us  #■*«■«•*•     . 
should  all  be  staadiDg  on  onr  HMie  **»* J^jT^ 
savage  state  of  the  Ancimt  Uiilviw    Ifunowy- 
He  hiccuped. 


"Yes,  figuratively.  But  in  reality  the  country 
would  be  armed  better  than  it  ever  had  been  before. 
And  by  the  sacrifice  of  these  famous  '  national  cha- 
racteristics '  we  cling  to  sentimentally,  and  which  are 
merely  the  accident  of  a  time,  we  should  lay  a  soil 
and  foundation  of  unspecific  force,  on  which  new 
and  realler  '  national  flavours '  wonld  very  soon 
sprout." 

"  I  quite  agree,"  Butcher  jerked  out  energetically. 

He  ordered  another  lager. 

"I  agree  with  what  yon  say.  If  we  don't  give 
ap  dreaming,  we  shall  get  spanked.  I  have  given 
up  my  gypsies.  That  was  very  public-spirited  of 
me !  "    He  looked  coaxingly. 

"If  every  one  would  give  up  their  gypsies,  their 
jokes,  and  tbtxi  gentlemen  — '  Gentlemen  '  are 
worse  than  gypsies.  It  would  do  perhaps  if  they 
reduced  them  considerably,  as  you  have  your  Gitanos. 
—I'm  going  to  swear  oft  humour  for  a  year.  I  am 
going  to  gaze  on  even  you  inhumanly.  All  my  mock 
matrimonial  difficulties  come  from  hxmiour.  I  am 
going  to  gaze  on  Bertha  inhumanly,  and  not  humor- 
ously. Humour  paralyses  the  sense  for  reality  and 
wraps  people  in  a  phlegmatic  and  hysterical  dream- 
world, full  of  the  delicious  swirls  of  the  switchback, 
the  drunkenness  of  the  merry-go-round — screaming 
leaps  from  idea  to  idea.  My  Uttie  weapon  for  bring- 
ing my  man  to  earth — shot-gun  or  what  not — gave 
me  good  sport,  too,  and  was  of  the  best  workmanship. 
I  carried  it  slung  jauntily  for  some  time  at  my  side — 
you  may  have  noticed  it.  But  I  am  in  the  tedious 
position  of  the  man  who  hits  the  bull's-eye  every 
time.  Had  I  not  been  disproportionately  occupied 
with  her  absurdities,  I  should  not  have  allowed  this 
charming  girl  to  engage  herself  to  me. 

"  My  first  practical  step  now  will  be  to  take  this 
question  of  '  engaging '  myself  or  not  into  my  own 
hands.    I  shall  disengage  myself  on  the  spot." 

"  So  long  as  you  don't  engage  yourself  again  next 
minute,  and  so  on.  If  I  felt  that  the  time  was  not 
quite  ripe,  I'd  leave  it  in  Praulein  Lunken's  hands 
a  little  longer.  I  expect  she  does  it  better  than  you 
wonld." 

Bntcher  filled  his  pipe,  then  he  began  laughing. 
He  laughed  theatrically  until  Tarr  stopped  him. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  t  " 

"  You  are  a  nut !    Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  " 

"  How  am  I  a  nv*  1  You  must  be  thinking  about 
yonr  old  machine  out  there." 

Butcher  composed  himself — theatrically. 

"I  was  laughing  at  you.  You  repent  of  your 
Hioughtlessness,  and  all  that.  Your  next  step  is  to 
put  it  right.  I  was  laughing  at  the  way  you  go  about 
*■  You  now  proceed  kindfy  but  firmly  to  bre^  off 
your  engagement  and  diseard  the  girl.  That  is  very 
aeat." 

"Do  you  think  so  T  Well,  perhaps  it  is  a  trifle 
over-tidy.    I  hadn't  looked  at  it  in  that  way." 

"Ton  can't  be  too  tidy,"  Butcher  said  dogmati- 
«lly.  He  talked  to  Tarr,  when  a  little  worked  up, 
«  Tarr  talked  to  him.  He  didn't  notice  that  he  did. 
«  *a8  partly  oaUnerie  and  flattery. 

^rr  pulled  out  a  very  heavy  and  determined- 
looking  watch.  He  wonld  have  suffered  had  he  been 
"ompelled  to  use  a  small  watch.  For  the  time  to  be 
^■eroscopic  and  noiseless  would  be  unbearable.  The 
""oe  TMut  be  human.  That  he  insisted  on.  And  it 
Bnst  not  be  pretty  or  neat. 

^It  is  late.     I  must  go.     Must  jron  get  back  to 
™«y  or  can  you  stop  1  ** 

Do  yon  know,  Tm  afraid  I  must  get  back.    I 
We  to  lunch  with  a  fellow  at  one^  who  is  putting  me 
™  W)  a  good  thing.     But  can  I  take  you  anywhoe  » 
w  are  you  lunehing  here  »  " 
^»o— Take  me  as  far  as  the  Etemaritaine,  wfll 

B^er  took  fate  alaiig>  twu  sMes  at  the  Louvks^ 

**e  liver.  '     ' 
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"Good-bye,  then.  Don't  forget  Saturday,  sii^ 
o'clock." 

Butcher  nodded  in  bright,  clever  silence.  He 
shuffled  into  his  car  again,  working  his  shoulders  like 
a  verminous  tramp.  He  rushed  away,  piercing  blasts 
from  his  horn  rapidly  softening  as  he  became  smaller. 
Tarr  was  glad  he  had  brought  the  car  and  Butch» 
together.  They  were  opposites  with  Some  grave 
essential  in  common. 

His  usual  lunch  time  an  hour  away,  his  so  far 
unrevised  programme  was  to  go  to  the  Bue  Lhomond 
and  search  for  Hobson's  studio.  For  the  length  of 
a  street  it  was  equally  the  road  to  the  studio  and  to 
Bertha's  rooms.     He  knew  to  which  he  was  going. 

But  a  sensation  of  peculiar  freedom  and  leisure 
possessed  him.  There  was  no  hurry.  Was  there 
any  hurry  to  go  where  he  was  going  t  With  a  smile 
in  his  mind,  his  face  irresponsible  and  solemn,  he 
turned  sharply  into  a  narrow  street,  rendered  danger- 
ous by  motor-buses,  and  asked  at  a  loge  if  Monsieur 
Lowndes  were  in. 

"  Monsieur  Lounes  f  Je  pense  que  oui.  Je  ne 
I'ai  pas  vu  sortir." 

He  ascended  to  the  fourth  floor  and  rang  a  bell. 

Lowndes  was  in.  He  heard  him  coming  on  tiptoe 
to  the  door,  and  felt  him  gazing  at  him  through  an 
invisible  crack.  He  placed  himself  in  a  favourable 
position. 


CHAPTEE  in  ' 

TABB'a  idea  of  leisure  recognized  no  departure  from 
the  tragic  theme  of  existence.  Pleasure  could  take 
no  form  that  did  not  include  Death  and  corruption — 
at  present  Bertha  and  humour.  Only  he  wished 
to  play  a  little  longer.  It  was  the  last  chance  he 
mi^t  have.     Work  was  in  front  of  him  with  Bertha. 

He  was  giving  up  play.  But  the  giving  up  of 
play,  even,  had  to  take  the  form  of  play.  He  had 
seen  in  terms  of  sport  so  long  that  he  had  no  other 
machinery  to  work  with.  Sport  might  perhaps,  far 
the  fwi  of  the  thing,  be  indueed  to  cast  out  sport. 

As  Lowndes  crept  towards  the  door,  Tarr  said  to 
himself,  with  ironic  self-restraint,  "bloody  fooL 
bloody  fool ! "  ^         ^ 

Lowndes  was  a  colleague,  who  was  not  very  active, 
but  had  just  enough  money  to  be  a  Cubist.  He  was 
extremely  proud  of  being  interrupted  in  his  work. 
His  "  work  "  was  a  serious  matter.  He  found  "  great 
difficulty  "  in  working.  He  always  implied  that  you 
did  not.  He  had  a  form  of  persecution  mania  as 
regards  his  "  mornings."  Prom  his  discourse  you 
gathered  that  he  was,  first  of  all,  very  much  sought 
after.  People,  seemingly,  were  always  attempting  to 
get  into  his  room.  You  imagiued  an  immense  queue 
of  uiiwelcome  visitors  (how  or  why  he  had  gathered 
or  originally,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  encouraged,  such, 
you  did  not  inquire).  You  never  saw  tMs  queue. 
The  only  person  you  definitely  knew  had  been  guilty 
of  interrupting  his  "  woA "  was  Thornton.  This 
man,  because  of  his  admiration  for  Lowndes'  intelli- 
gence and  moth-like  attraction  for  his  Cubism,  and 
re8i>ect  for  his  small  income,  had  to  suffer  much 
humiliation.  He  was  to  be  found  (even  in  the  morn- 
ing, strange  to  say)  in  Lowndes'  studio,  rapidly  suck- 
ing a  pipe,  blinking,  flushing,  stammering  with 
second-rate  Public  School  mannerisms,  retailing 
scandal  and  sensational  news,  which  he  had  acquired 
from  a  woman  who  had  sat  next  him  at  the  invariable 
dinner-party  of  the  night  before. 

When  you  entered,  he  looked  timidly  and  quicUy 
at  the  inexorable  Lowndes,  and  began  gathering  up 
his  hat  and  books.  Lowndes'  manner  became  wither- 
ing. You  felt  that  before  your  arrival,  his  mastsr' 
had  been  leas  severe;  tiiat  life  might  have  bem 
ahnefft  bearable  for  Thornton.  When  he  at  last  bad 
taken  himself  off,  Lowndes  wonld  hasten  to  exculpiMil^ 
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himself.  "  Thonton  was  a  fool,  bvt  he  could  not 
always  keep  Thornton  out,"  etc.  Lowndes,  with  his 
Thornton,  displayed  the  characteriafcks  of  the  self- 
made  man.  He  had  risen  ambitiously  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Intelligence.  Thornton  sat  like  an  inhabitant 
of  tlie  nether  world  of  gossip,  pettiness,  and  squalor 
from  which  his  friend  had  lately  issued.  He  enter- 
tained an  immense  respect  for  that  friend.  This 
one  of  his  own  kind  in  a  position  of  respect  and 
security  was  what  he  could  best  understand,  and 
would  have  most  desired  to  be. 

"  Oh !  Come  in,  Tarr,"  Lowndes  said,  looking  at 
the  floor  of  the  passage,  "  I  didn't  know  who  it 
was."  The  atmosphere  became  thick  with  ghost- 
like intruders,  The  wretched  Thornton  seemed  to 
hover  timidly  in  the  background. 

"  Am  I  interrupting  you  1  "  Tarr  asked  politely. 

"  No-o-o  !  "  a  long,  reassuring,  musical  negative. 

His  face  was  very  dark  and  slick,  bald  on  top, 
pettily  bearded,  rather  unnecessarily  handsome.  Tarr 
always  felt  a  tinge  of  indecency  in  his  good  looks. 
His  Celtic  head  was  allied  to  a  stocky  commercial 
figure.  Behind  his  spectacles  his  black  eyes  had  a 
way  of  scouring  and  scurrying  over  the  floor.  They 
were  often  dreamy  and  burning.  He  waddled  riightly, 
or  rather  confided  himself  first  to  one  muscular  little 
calf,  then  to  the  other. 

Tarr  had  come  to  talk  to  him  about  Bertha. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  have  interrupted  your  work  f  " 
Tarr  said  with  mock  ceremony. 

"  No,  it's  aU  right.  I  was  just  going  to  have  a 
rest.     I'm  rather  off  colour." 

Tarr  misunderstood  him. 

"  Off  colour  f  What  is  the  matter  with  colour 
nowt  "  .  .  .; 

"  No,  I  mean  I'm  seedy." 

"  Oh,  ah.    Yes." 

His  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground,  Lowndes  pottered 
about,  like  a  dog. 

As  with  most  educated  people  who  "  do  "  any- 
thing, and  foresee  analysis  and  fame,  he  was  bio- 
graphically  minded.  A  poor  man,  he  did  his  Boswell- 
ing  himself.  His  self-characterization,  proceeding 
whenever  he  was  not  alone,  was  as  follows  :  "A  fussy 
and  exacting  man,  slightly  avuncular,  strangely, 
despite  the  fineness  and  amplitude  of  his  character, 
minute,  prescious,  and  tidy."  (In  this  way  he  made 
a  virtue  of  his  fuss.)  To  show  how  the  general 
illusion  worked  in  a  particular  case  :  "  He  hs^  been 
disturbed  in  his  '  work  '  by  Tarr,  or  had  just  emerged 
from  that  state  of  wonderful  concentration  he  called 
'  work.'  He  could  not  at  once  bend  himself  to  more 
general  things.  His  nerves  drove  him  from  object 
-to  object.    But  he  weald  soon  be  quiet.'^ 

Tarr  looked  on  with  an  ugly  patience. 

"  Lowndes,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  a  little 
piece  of  advice." 

Lowndes  was  flattered  and  relished  the  mystery. 

"  Ye-es,"  he  said,  smiling,  in  a  slow,  '  sober,' 
professional  sing-song. 

"  Or  rather,  for  an  opinion.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  German  women  t  " 

Lowndes  had  spent  two  years  in  Berlin  and  Munich. 
Many  of  his  friends  were  Austrian. 

"  German  women  t  But  I  must  know  first  why 
you  ask  me  that  question.  You  see,  it's  a  wide 
subject." 

"  A  wide  subject — wide.  Yes,  very  good  !  Ha 
ba! — ^Well,  it  is  like  this.  I  tMnk  that  they  are 
superior  to  Englishwomen.  That  is  a  very  dangeroas 
opinion  to  hold,  as  there  are  so  many  German  woiBta 
knocking  about  just  now. — I  want  to  rid  myself  of 
it. — Can  you  help  me  t  " 

Lowndes  muaed  on  the  ground.  Then  he  looked 
up  brightly. 

"  No,  I  can't.     Because  I  share  \\  I  " 

"  Lowndes,  I'm  anrpriaed  at  you.  I  never  ttuNii^t 
you  were  that  sort  <A  man  I  " 
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"  How  do  yoa  mean  t  " 

"  Perhaps   you    can   help   me   nevertheless, 
ideas  on  females  may  not  be  the  same." 

Tarr  always  embarrassed  him.  Lowndes  huddled 
himself  tensely  together,  worked  at  his  pipe,  and  met 
Tarr's  jokes  painfully.  He  hesitated  to  sally  forth 
and  drive  the  joke  away. 

"  What  are  your  ideas  on  females  t  "  he  asked  in 
a  moment. 

"  Oh,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  convex  if  you  are 
concave — stupid  if  you  are  intelligent,  cold  if  you 
are  cold,  frigid  if  you  are  volcanic.    Always  white 

all  over,  clothes,  underclothes,  skin  and    aU. My 

ideas  do  not  extend  much  beyond  that." 

Lowndes  organized  Tarr's  statement,  with  a  view 
to  an  adequate  and  light  reply.  He  gnawed  at  his 
pipe. 

"  Well,  German  women  are  usually  convex.  There 
are  also  concave  ones.  There  are  cold  ones  and  hot 
ones."  He  looked  up.  "It  all  seems  to  depend 
what  you  are  like  !  " 

"  I  am  cold  ;  inclined  to  be  fat ;  forte  tits ;  and 
swarthy,  as  you  see." 

"  In  that  case,  if  you  took  plenty  of  exercise," 
Lowndes  undulated  himself  as  though  for  the  passage 
of  the  large  bubbles  of  chuckle,  "  I  should  think  that 
German  women  would  suit  you  very  well !  " 

Tarr  rose. 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  come  to  see  you,  Lowndes.  Yonr 
answer  is  disappointing." 

Lowndes  got  up,  disturbed  at  Tarr's  sign  of 
departure. 

"  I'm  sorry.  But  I'm  not  an  authority."  He 
leant  against  the  fireplace  to  arrest  Tarr's  withdrawal 
for  a  minute  or  two.     "  Are  you  doing  much  work  t  " 

"  1 1     No." 

"  Are  you  ever  in  in  the  afternoons  t  I  should  like 
to  come  round  some  day " 

"  I'm  just  moving  into  a  new  studio." 

Lowndes  looked  suddenly  at  bis  watch,  with 
calculated,  ape-like  impulsiveness. 

"  Where  are  you  having  lunch  f  I  thought  of 
going  down  to  Lejeune's  to  see  if  I  could  come  across 
a  beggar  of  the  name  of  ELreisler.  He  could  tell  you 
much  more  about  German  women  than  I  can.  He's 
a  German.  Come  along,  won't  you  1  Are  you  doing 
anything  t  " 

"  No,  I  know  quite  enough  Germans.  Besides,  I 
must  go  somewhere — I  can't  have  lunch  just  yet. 
Good-bye.     Thank  you  for  your  opinion." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  Lowndes  said  softly,  his  head 
turned  obliquely  to  his  shoulder,  as  though  he  had 
a  stiff  neck,  and  balancing  on  his  calves. 
-  He  was  rather  wounded,  or  brusque,  bythe  brevity 
of  Tarr's  visit.  His  "  morning  "  had  not  received 
enough  respect.  It  had  been  treated,  in  fact,  cava- 
liwly.  His  "  work "  had  not  been  directly  men- 
tioned. 

When  Tarr  got  outside,  he  stood  on  the  narrow 
pavement,  looking  into  a  shop  window.  It  '"'*** 
florist's  and  contained  a  great  variety  of  flowers.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  did  not  know  a  single 
flower  by  name.  He  hung  on  in  front  of  this  shop 
before  pushing  off,  as  a  swimmer  does  to  a  rock, 
waving  his  legs.  Then  he  got  btwjk  into  the  street 
from  which  his  visit  to  Lowndes  had  deflected  him- 
He  let  himself  drift  down  it.  He  still  had  some  way 
to  go  before  he  need  decide  between  the  Bue  Martine 
(where  Bertha  lived)  and  the  Bue  Lhomond- 

He  had  not  found  resolution  in  his  talks.  1o» 
already  existed,  the  fruit  of  various  other  «»"""*' 
tions  on  his  matrimonial  poaitioa — held  with  w»« 
victim,  Frftulein  Lunken,  hwself. 

Not  to  go  new  Bwtha  was  the  negative  V^ogcamrae 
tat  that  p«urtiiN»lar  d»y.  To  keep,  away  wm  s^dom 
easy.  But  ev«  aiBiee  his  conv«a»t»n  at  «»*  ^*J™ 
he  had  be«m  coiuomu  of  «1m  abraid  eMUX^  f  _^^ 
BO,  if  he  wiahed.    He  had  not  the  least 


to  go  to  the  Eue  Martine ! — This  sensation  was  so 
grateful  that  its  object  shared  in  its  effect.  He  deter- 
mined to  go  and  see  her.  He  wanted  to  enjoy  his 
present  feeling  of  indifference.  Wh^a  best  to  enjoy 
it  was  no  doubt  where  she  was. 

As  to  the  studio,  he  hesitated.  A  new  sitnaition 
was  created  by  this  new  feeling  of  indifference.  Its 
duration  could  not  be  ganged. — ^He  wished  to  stay 
in  Paris  just  then  to  finish  some  paintings  begun 
some  months  before.  He  substituted  for  the  Impres- 
sionist's necessity  to  remain  in  front  of  the  object 
being  represented,  a  sensation  of  the  desirability  of 
Inishing  a  canvas  in  the  place  where  it  was.  begun. 
He  had  an  Impressionist's  horror  of  change. 

8o  Tarr  had  evolved  a  plan.  At  first  sight  it  was 
wicked.  It  was  no  blacker  than  most  of  his  in- 
sanities. Bertha,  as  he  had  suggested  to  Butcher, 
he  had  in  some  lymphatic  way,  d<vn»  la  pea/v,.  It 
appeared  a  matter  of  physical  discomfort  to  leave 
her  altogether.  It  must  be  done  gradually.  So  he 
had  thought  that,  instead  of  going  away  to  England, 
where  the  separation  might  cause  him  restlessness, 
tie  had  perhaps  better  settle  down  in  her  neighbour- 
hood. Through  a  series  of  specially  tended  ennuis, 
he  would  soon  find  himself  in  a  position  to  depart. 
So  the  extreme  nearness  of  the  studio  to  Bertha's 
M  was  only  another  inducement  for  him  to  take  it. 
"  If  it  were  next  door,  so  much  the  better !  "  he 
thonght. 

Now  for  this  famous  feeling  of  indifference.  Was 
there  anything  in  it  t — The  studio  for  the  moment 
shoold  be  put  aside.  He  would  go  to  see  Bertha. 
Let  this  visit  solve  this  question. 


SECOND-RATE  SUPERMEN 

NXETZSCHE  has  been  vigorously  exclaimed 
against  as  the  fountain-head  of  this  war.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  that  Prussian  statesmen 
and  oflBcers  were  ever  wrapt  in  the  study  of  any 
philosophy,  yet  it  may  be  that  some  of  Nietzsche's 
rather  random  utterances  served  the  Prussians  by 
fostering  a  spirit  of  crude  aggression. 

Though  the  idea  of  a  Superman  remains  as  an 
inspiriting  feeler  into  future  possibilities,  where  we 
jB  seem  to  go  wrong  is  in  supposing  that  vital  supe- 
liority  can  be  gained  by  the  acquisition  of  mastery 
over  a  weaker  people.  That  the  stronger,  once 
lUTing  gained  superiority,  do  then  dominate  the 
weaker  to  a  large  ext«it,  is  beside  the  point.  We 
ire  arrived  at  the  idea  of  rfapremacy  being  gained  by 
dinct  force,  through  assuming  that  because  man  is 
tile  most  destructive  and  predatory  of  animals,  he 
therefore  attained  to  this  supremacy  by  the  exercise 
ri  those  very  qualities.  But  though,  once  having 
pined  ascendancy,  he  kept  other  species  off  by  force, 
M  probably  originally  gained  his  supremacy  by 
^oiadent.  His  rolatian  to  his  environment — the 
(lonnd  he  walked  oo — became  different  to  that  of 
"tuer  animals.  Instead  of  going  on  four  legs  he 
Quired  the  habit  of  going  on  two,  which  change 
^  to  the  development  of  hands  and  later  of  braih. 
«  a  result  man  is  able  to  give  far  more  effect  to  his 
'H'acity  and  combativeness  than,  say,  the  tiger — 
'pin  is  a  more  effective  weapon  in  the  long  run  than 
J~*'  and  fangs — but  it  does  not  follow  t^t  man  is 
towefore  more  rapacious  or  combative  than  the  tiger. 

We  conceive  of  a  Superman  as  exercising  more 
f"^  than  an  ordinary  man,  and  we  are  tlusrefore 
Sj^ned  immediately  to  jump  to  the  fabe  conclusion 
**  he  will  gain  the  capacity  to  exercise  this  force 
"y  mbduiog  weaker  men,  and  that,  in  tact,  any  man 
^^'Ming  more  force  than  another  will  automatically 
™6  into  being  a  Superman.  Whareas,  what  supe- 
^ty  some  men  do  possess  over  their  fellows  is 
Wioably  due  to  some  development  in  themselves 
''Ooh  modifies  thear  relation  to  tiieat  t/aflnmtavat. 


Where  other  men,  metaphorically  speaking,  go  on 
four  legs  they  will  go  on  two.  They  are  superior 
because  of  some  very  definite  diflarence  and  not  just 
because  they  possess  some  ordinary  quality  in  a 
greater  degree.  There  is  all  the  difference  between 
a  great  man  and  an  ordinary  man  on  a  large  scale, 
who  might  be  called  an  imitation  great  man.  Gran- 
deur is  not  mereiy  a  matter  of  scale  but  a  different 
initial  conception. 

The  Germans  certainly  seem  to  have  thought  that 
to  ensure  their  own  supremacy  and  their  future  as 
progenitors  of  a  race  of  Supermen,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  be  more  vigorous  and  more  indus- 
trious and  to  subdue  weaker  nations  ;  whereas  other 
nations  are  perhaps  just  beginning  to  discover  that 
the  directly  planned  subjugation  of  weaker  nations 
is  no  immediate  step  to  such  an  end. 

All  the  rather  nauseating  rhetoric  we  hear  about 
England  fighting  for  Bight  and  not  Might  means 
only  that  we  are  fighting  not  for  direct  conquest 
but  that,  having  gained  a  certain  ascendancy,  we 
intend  to  maintain  it  by  force — which  is  another 
matter. 

To  attain  to  lasting  power  individuals  and  nations 
must  be  able  to  think  better,  feel  more.  It  is  as 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  death  of  a  workman  to 
help  an  engineer  to  effect  some  intricate  plan  success- 
fully, as  to  expect  the  Superman  to  be  generated  as  a 
result  of  the  slaughlSer  of  other  men.  Periodical 
slaughter  may  or  may  not  be  inevitable — that  is 
anotiier  question — but  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
creation  of  superiority.  The  difference  between  the 
tyrant  and  the  superior  man  is  that  the  former  tries 
to  gain  eminence  by  pushing  others  back  and  the 
latter  to  achieve  a  quality  of  excellence  not  possessed 
by  them.  It  is  only  the  second-rate  Superman  who 
obtains  eminence  by  direct  force.  The  genuine 
article  is  rarely  either  pushful  or  domineering — though 
extraordinarily  combative  if  attacked — for  the  good 
reason  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by  being  aggressive. 

One  cannot  conceive,  tor  instance,  of  a  Superman 
without  a  large  amount  of  sympathy  for  his  fellow- 
men  :  not  for  the  sentimental  reason  that  sympathy 
is  "  good  "  but  because  it  is  an  immense  source  of 
power.  It  is  an  instrument  wherewith  to  fathom 
human  psychology  and  it  means  insight.  Exercising 
sympathy  is  not  a  case  of  "  living  for  others,"  which 
is  only  a  loose  formlessness  of  living,  but  of  living 
through  others  without  losing  the  sense  of  our  own 
identity.  Sympathy,  I  think,  might  be  classed  under 
a  definite  achievement  not  common  to  the  ordinary 
man — ^a  man  without  it  being  the  ordinary  man  on  a 
large  scale,  for  whom  I  think  there  is  not  much  use. 
HoaoB.  M^  Pm.T.inr, 
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THE  LITTLE  DEMON 

By  Richard  Aldington 


THIS  book  of  Sologub's  is  not  a  kindly  one ;  it  is 
harsh,  bitter,  and  a  little  contemptnons.  The 
author  is  not  a  blissful  optimist — on  the  contrary. 
He  sees  that  there  is  evil  in  men  and  in  their  relation- 
ships, especially  in  those  small  aggregations  of  men 
in  provincial  towns,  where  the  familiarity  of  each 
person  with  every  one  else's  aftairs  gives  the  widest 
Kope  to  evil  instincts. 

In  great  towns  there  is  evil,  but  it  is  so  vast  that 
it  becomes  impersonal,  unreal :  one  passes  through 
the  horrible  lanes  of  East  London,  one  catches 
^pses  of  its  perverted,  sordid  life,  but  it  is  all 
like  a  dream.  We  do  not  know  these  outcasts ; 
tese  drink-sodden,  filthy  features  are  strange  to  us  ; 
we  may  feel  horror  or  poignant  disgust  or  deep 
spipathy,  but  the  faces  pass,  we  leave  these  noisome 
alleys,  and  the  impression  fades,  the  evil  becomes 
amtagtic  and  unreal. 

Again,  in  the  open  country,  where  villages  are  no 
Blow  than  a  dburch  and  a  few  cottages  or  farms, 
TOere  men  are  exclusively  occupied  all  day  and  every 
™y  in  rough,  out-of-doors  work  there  is  less  oppor- 
wnity  for  general  petty  depravity.  The  country  has 
pdeed  its  aimual  crop  of  illegitimate  children  and 
incests— result  of  scanty  population — there  is,  perhaps, 
>  murder  once  in  ten  years,  but  there  is  no  wide- 
spread little  vidousness.  People  are  too  healthy 
wd  too  tired  after  their  work  to  be  evil-minded ; 
Pf»t  exertion  in  the  open  air  makes  one  stupid ;  all 
mr  neighbours  are  so  well  known  to  them  that  back- 
™"gi  silly  slanders,  exaggerated  rumours  are  useless 
"wanse  so  easily  and  so  speedily  contradicted ;  and 
"Me  is  no  inordinate  ambition,  for  there  is  little 
^Mce  of  gratification. 

»nt  in  a  small  provincial  town,  where  there  are 

r*  "^  many  people  that  there  is  a  chance  for  one  man 

»^t  above  some  of  the  others,  and  just  so  few  that 

T*  person  knows  something,  though  not  everything, 

I  ^^'^T  one  else's  life  and  business — there,  if  any- 

I  ^?]?'  t-lie  evil  instincts  that  are  in  men  do  flourish 

!  *i  do  create  a  miniature  helL    It  would,  of  course, 

wsnrd  to  say  that  everything  and  every  one  in  a 


small  provincial  town  are  evil,  but  any  one  who  has 
lived,  and  kept  his  perceptions  from  atrophy,  in  a 
provincial  town  will  admit  that  these  towns  are  not 
ideal  places  of  residence  for  a  sensitive  personality. 

Sologub's  "  Little  Demon  "  is  set  in  a  small  Russian 
provincial  town — about  the  worst  kind,  presumably. 
In  England  and  France  such  towns  are  still  com- 
paratively near  the  capital ;  they  are  not  isolated  by 
vast  distances  and  icy,  prolonged  winters.  We, 
who  live  in  a  milder  climate  and  under  better  material 
circumstances,  are  yet  the  witnesses  of  much  petty 
evil,  slander,  and  selfish  cruelty  in  our  provinces.  I 
know  this  is  true  for  I  have  lived  in  such  places. 
And  there  are  Mr.  Hardy's  novels.  Need  one  go 
beyond  Flaubert  and  Maupassant  for  a  somewhat 
pessimistic  view  of  provincial  France  1  But,  though 
we  need  not  take  Sologub's  "  Little  Demon  "  as  a 
materially  true  picture — true  as  an  accurate  piece  of 
journalism  is  true — of  Russian  provincial  life,  of  all 
provincial  Ule,  we  may  yet  take  it  that  it  is  spiritually 
true,  in  that  the  book  gives  us,  symbolically  almost, 
as  much  of  the  truth  as  an  artist  needs  to  give. 

People  object  to  this  book ;  it  disagrees  with  their 
human  vanity.  They  say  :  "  But  no  man  is  wholly 
evil;  no  man  is  wholly  unfortunate.  Didn't  Pere- 
donov  ever  think  of  any  one  else  t  Didn't  he  ever 
give  a  beggar  a  sixpence  or  see  the  beauty  of  a  flower  T 
Didn't  he  ever  have  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which 
made  him  grateful  to  something  or  somebody  t  " 

But  Peredonov  is  "  an  expression  of  the  aU-human 
tendency  towards  evil,"  and  just  as  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  show  Jocasta  enjoying  a  hearty  mesA 
when  she  learns  that  she  is  incestuously  married  to  a 
parricide,  just  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  Sir 
John  Falstaff  religious  scruples  when  he  is  success- 
fully stealing  a  purse,  so  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
give  Peredonov  generous  impulses,  a  sense  of  beauty, 
tenderness,  gratitude,  or  sympathy.  It  may  not  be 
ideal — we  are  daily  reminded  by  the  headlines  in 
the  newspapers  that  this  is  not  an  ideal  world — for 
people  like  Peredonov  and  the  evil  which  he  typifies 
to  exist,  or  for  Sologub  to  present  such  a  person  for 
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oar  contemplation  and,  let  us  hope,  betterment ; 
bnt  it  IB  perhaps  less  distant  from  the  truth  than  the 
somewhat  vague  and  roseate  optimism  of  clerics, 
"  bourgeois,"  and  simpering  critics.  These,  indeed, 
are  the  x>eople  who  ignore  fundamental  and  physio- 
logical facts ;  these  are  the  people  who  tell  us  that 
if  we  cannot  afford  to  marry  we  must  be  chaste ; 
that  if  we  are  starving  we  must  thank  God  and  the 
parish  beadle  for  permission  to  do  so ;  that  because 
some  men  are  debauchees  the  beauty  of  a  naked 
body  is  sinful ;  that  because  ugliness  is  a  condition 
of  their  sterile  "  virtue  "  we  must  hate  beauty  and 
human  loveliness  and  the  pleasure  of  the  flesh,  and 
must  never  hold  before  the  world  a  true  picture 
of  their  ugliness  and  of  the  ugliness  caused  by  their 
blind,  perverse  theories. 

You  say  that  "  The  Little  Demon  "  is  an  unpleasant 
book  T  Look  about  you,  look  carefully  about  you 
at  what  is  happening — is  life  so  very  much  more 
pleasant,  is  it  so  much  less  petty  f  If  Sologub  is 
wrong  in  showing  us  the  petty  evil  of  Skorodozh,  then 
Flaubert  was  wrong  to  show  us  the  evil  of  the  little 
towns  round  Eouen,  and  Gkrminie  Lacerteuz  and 
how  many  more  great  books  of  France  and  Bussia 
and  England  are  poisonous  libels  on  the  human 
race. 

Take  the  book  at  its  crudest — as  a  rough  homily, 
a  kind  of  inverted  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Is  not  the 
sight  of  evil,  the  dragging  it  out  into  pitiless  light, 
the  dose  unsentimental  analysis  of  the  evil  that  is  in 
men  and  that  is  caused  by  them,  a  finer  thing  than 
the  ignoring  of  such  evil,  the  pretence  that  it  does 
not  exist  T  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Sologub  is  a  liar 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe.  His  picture  of  life  may 
not  be  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  " — which  is  a  fiction  of  lawyers — ^but  it  is 
truth  in  a  lai^er  sense,  in  an  abstract  sense,  in  the 
ideal  sense  of  a  woi^  of  art.  We  know  that  the 
physical  strength  and  loveliness  of  the  figures  on  the 
Parthenon  are  an  exaggeration,  an  idealization,  an 
abstraction  of  human  physical  goodliness  ;  we  know 
that  the  horror  of  CEdipus  and  the  sorrow  of  Lear — 
though  horror  and  sorrow  are  unfathomable — are 
yet  beyond  human  endurance,  are  exaggerated,  an 
idealization,  an  abstraction  of  human  woe.  Yet  we 
do  not  claim  that  the  first  is  over-lovely,  or  the  others 
over-horrible,  over-tragic.  Not  all  servant-girls,  per- 
haps not  any,  descend  to  the  sordid  degradation  of 
Oforminie  Lacerteux,  yet  who  dares  deny  the  tragic 
I>ower,  the  abstract  truth  of  the  de  Goncourts'  great 
novel  T  Why  must  we  assume  that  the  delineation 
of  a  tragic  ignobility  is  ignoble,  any  more  than  that 
the  delineation  of  a  tragic  criminality  is  crimiual; 
that  a  study  in  evil  is  more  despicable  than  a  study 
M  beauty  or  in  horror  or  in  sorrow ;  that  a  portrait 
of  an  evil  man  and  of  the  evil  he  creates  is  unworthy 
and — supreme  ineptitude — insanel 

In  "  The  Little  Demon "  those  who  persecute 
Peredonov  are  most  like  him — ^Varvara  and  Grushina  ; 
those  who  like  and  admire  him  are  only  less  ignoble 
because  they  are  lesser  personalities.  I  do  not 
propose  that  Peredonov  should  be  imitated  or  loved, 
but  that  he  should  be  studied.  It  is  childish  to 
object  to  a  work  of  art  because  its  characters  are 
immoral  and  unpleasant — as  wdl  refuse  to  live 
because  many  immoral  and  unpleasant  people  exist. 
In  Sologub's  novel  the  pettiness,  the  evil,  and  sordid- 
ness  of  mankind  are  studied  not  indeed  dispassion- 
ately but  with  a  i>a6sionate  interest  and  almost 
breathless  hatred. 

If  you  approach  a  woA  of  art  as  an  artist,  I  teQ 
you  that  in  "  The  little  Demon "  you  have  a  tragic 
symbolist  novel,  original  in  thought  and  characters, 
with  a  personal  method  and  a  dear  style  ;  it  is  not  as 
"  modem  " — nor  anything  like  as  horrible — as 
"  CSiarles-Louis  Philippe,"  but  it  is  as  finely  patterned, 
as  ironic  as  a  good  Steinlen.  If  you  approach  a  work 
of  art  as  a  moralist,  I  first  of  all  politely  deprecate 


your  existence,  and  then  tell  you  to  despise  and  sneer 
at  "  The  Little  Demon  "  when,  and  only  when,  you  am 
quite  sure  that  you  have  no  affinities  with  its  leadimr 
character.  ~««*iu(j 

[IFote. — Miss  Marsden  is  stiU  unable  to  resume  her 
work  in  The  Egoist  as  she  had  hoped  this  month  to 
be  able  to  do.  We  hope  that  next  month  she  will  find 
it  possible  to  do  so. — Ed.] 


<n; 


PASSING  PARIS     '  ^ 

THE  most  noteworthy  occurrence  independent 
of  war-events  since  these  began  has  been  the 
donation  to  the  country  by  M.  Eodin  of 
his  life-work.  Without  anticipated  publicity  of  any 
kind  the  news  was  announced  when  the  contract 
between  the  Government  and  the  donor  had  been  duly 
signed.  The  arrangement  was  made  in  the  business- 
like, straightforward  way  characteristic  of  a  great  man. 
M.  Bodin  leaves  the  day  casts  of  all  his  sculpture 
to  the  State  on  condition  it  be  displayed  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  order  he  has  chosen.  He  undertakes 
the  expense  of  its  presentation  at  his  own  cost,  the 
State  providing  the  housing  in  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury mansion  in  the  Bue  de  Varenne  M.  Rodin  has 
been  occupying  these  last  few  years.  M.  Eodin 
stipulates,  moreover,  that  he  be  allowed  to  continue 
living  there  untU  his  death,  and  that  the  museum  he 
leaves,  comprising  also  his  drawings  and  collections, 
bears  his  name. 

M.  Bodin,  who  had  of  late  years  added  pioge  to 
his  plastic  and  graphic  expressions,  has  only  raised 
his  voice,  or  pen  rather,  on  one  occasion  in  comment 
on  the  war.  He  seems  to  have  realized,  unlike  others, 
that  the  time  is  not  for  preaching.  The  few  worda 
he  has  said  were  to  the  point,  as  is  everything  he  says 
or  does.  In  Bodin  are  united  the  quaUties  of  the 
French  peasant  and  of  the  master-man.  He  has  the 
sagacity  and  shrewdness  of  the  one,  the  critical  gifts 
of  the  other.  He  is  sparing  of  speech  like  a  peasant, 
lucid  like  a  poet ;  tenacious  and  wary  Like  the  former, 
intuitive,  tactful,  feminine  like  the  latter.  He  has  a 
sense,  too,  of  timeliness  as  his  last  deed  shows,  for 
it  is,  in  its  way,  a  patriotic  deed.  He  was  himself 
timely  in  his  appearance  in  the  artistic  cycle ;  some 
come  too  soon,  others  too  late  ;  some  fall  completely 
outside  of  their  natural  environment.  They  are  out 
of  tune  with  thdr  contemporaries.  Bodin  suffered 
from  none  of  these  errors  of  selection.  Some  at« 
great  artists,  but  not  great,  or  even  good,  inflnenoes. 
Bodin's  influence  has  been  as  vast  as  his  genius.  It 
was  necessary,  it  was  welcome,  it  has  borne  fruit. 
And  there  is  no  waste  in  his  life.  Effort  has  been 
proportioned  to  result,  result  to  efllort.  He  "a«, 
as  ^  as  can  be  judged,  always  given,  or  been  able  to 
give,  form  to  his  intentions  ;  he  has  not  aimed  beyond 
or  on  one  side  of  his  possibilities  of  realization. 
His  qualities  have  not  been  strained  to  the  point 
of  becoming  faults.  His  idealism,  for  instance,  has 
never  developed  into  idealogy.  , 

Bodin  is  still  the  greatest  of  living  artists,  not  omy 
because  he  is  the  greatest  artist,  but  because,  simpiy, 
he  is  a  world-wide  influence.  He  is  in  himseii  a 
moQument  of  the  best  in  his  time  and  race. 

What  other  sculptor  has  France  to  offer  tO"^'  , 
France,  where  sculpture  is,  so  to  speak,  a  P^^^^" 
the  soil  t  Italy  has  not  given  birth  to  a  ?c^P^ 
oi  importance  for  centuries  ;  England  never  n«i  "" 
one;  Spain  has  had  none;  the  Net^Mlands  ana 
Flanders,  fertUe  in  painters,  were  sterile  o*5jPLun 
Germany  atone,  reviving  an  old  tradition,  oaa  w* 
to  form  a  presentable  school.  intars  in 

The  most  eminent,  that  is,  powerful,  scnipw 


prance  to-day  after  Bodin  are,  no  doubt,  Bartholom^, 
Bourdelle,  and  MaiUol.  The  first-named  is  cele- 
brated for  his  "  Monument  aux  Morts."  A  nude  at 
the  Luxembourg  is  also  familiar.  As  far  as  com- 
petence goes,  M.  Bartholom^'s  skill  is  uncontested, 
bnt  he  has  endeavoured  to  put  more  into  sculpture 
than  it  can  give,  or  something  it  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  render.  The  dramatic  expression  in  Ms  work 
\i  somewhat  artificial,  by  which  word  I  mean  that  it  is 
iatroduced  from  without  instead  of  bursting  from 
ffithin  itself  (as  in  Bodin's).  However,  he  is  an 
artist,  a  genuine  artist.  What  a  grand  name  his, 
by  the  way  ! 

M.  Maiilol's  technique  is  characterized  by  round- 
ness, placidity.  In  Emile  Bourdelle  is  always  a  touch 
of  the  exotic  ;  he  can  produce  a  work  of  stupendous 
effort  and  achievement ;  for  instance,  his  "  Heracles," 
i  subject  to  which  his  temperament  invited  him, 
aid  which  might  be  the  symbol  of  his  artistic  nature. 
M.  Bourdelle  is  not  proof  to  influence,  but  never 
dominated  by  it.  And  his  work  is  pure  of  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  sentimentality  or  even  sentiment. 
•  •  *  ♦ 

Amongst  a  sheaf  of  interesting  publications  just 
iisued  by  G.  Cr^  et  Cie  is  a  reprint  of  Bemy  de 
Gonrmont's  notes  in  the  Meroure  de  France,  from  its 
reTival  in  April  last  year  to  within  a  few  days  of  the 
friter's  death.  (How  numerous  are  the  writers  who 
die  writing !)  These  littie  thumb-nail  essays  appear 
in  the  tempting  pocket  "  Bellum  "  series  at  1  fr.  50. 
They  have  been  prefaced  by  M.  Jean  de  Gourmont, 
who  tells  us  that  each  morning  his  brother 
wonld  go  to  his  desk  and  there,  granting  one  hour  of  his 
nurellously  methodical  life  to  the  "day's  idea"  he  would 
»iite  the  page  which  among  the  momenta'  hundred,  nay, 
thousand  impressions  and  sensations,  was  the  one  which  domi- 
mted  or  which  he  wished  to  dominate  over  the  rest,  for  he  had 
complete  control  over  his  impulses.  .  .  . 

He  wrote,  having  considered  life  as  an  astronomer  considerB 
tta  aky  on  a  ^rmy  night ;  "  War  has  increased  sensibility  at 
Ibe  expense  of  intelligence."  Or  this  :  "  Irony  has  vanished 
tan  the  written  word  [how  true  this  !]  and  irony  is  the  sign  of 
inWleotual  serenity."  He  never  lost  this  intellectual  serenity, 
nn  in  the  declining  hours,  and  this  irony,  which  had  always 
WTod  as  the  weapon  of  a  too  sensitive  soul,  he  diieoted 
■pimt  himself  in  self-mortifioation. 

Of  my  own  accord  I  select  the  following  aphor- 
ims,  the  very  first,  and  which  open  the  little  text- 
l»ek.  Commenting  upon  the  reappearance  of  the 
Jfenwe,  as  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  that  it  had 
aj  any  chance  grown  accustomed,  resigned  to  the 
"Wf,  M.  de  Gourmont  observes :  "  but  when  one 
MS  chosen  to  live,  one  must  live  life  aa  it  presents— 


to  us.    One  can  only  struggle  for  a  limited  time 

inth  waves  as  strong  a«  those  in  which  the  present 

wwm  is  tossing  Enrope  and  the  woiid.    One  must 

I  p  under  or  accept  to  follow  the  current  wherever 

'"Miies  us."     The  most  necessary  wisdom  is  con- 

*Md  in  these  words  appiic^le  to  life  in  general 

•M  to  the  bewildering  existing   circumstances   in 

Jirticular  when  the  fate  that  spares  must  be  accepted 

Win  the  same  stoicism,  resignation,  and  simplicity  as 

'  '"Slate  that  sacrifices. 

piei*  is  some  analogy  between  "Sous  la  Tourmente" 

*4Mr.  Clutton-Brock's  meditations,  but  there  is 

^  ^^  ^  Gourmont's.    Among  the  latter's  pre- 

"wns  was  a  tethering  of  Uberty  of  thought  in  France 

!"*  consequence    of    the    war.    The    Pharisaism, 

J*P?***l>ility,  and  that  distrust  of  irony,  mentioned 

'       ^^.  QoTirmont,  prevalent  in  journalism  and 

ong  quite  a  number  of  writers — many  of  whom 

j'^ever  been  so  much  heard  before — justify  this 

j^J^^Dsion.    The  bourgeois  may  have  his  day  again. 

toB,^^   and   self-satisfaction   are   not    peculiar 

in  J'*^'^  °°^y  ?   tli^y  are  latent  in  most  countries 

I  to  *?^  ^"^  **'  other,  and  are  prevalent  according 

power,  and  influence  of  certain  olasses.    In 


France  they  keep  more  in  the  background  than  in 
countries  where  art  and  thought  have  a  narrower 
field  of  action,  and  the  war,  far  from  stamping  them 
out,  seems  to  set  them  free.  For  war  is  favourable 
to  evil,  always. 

♦  •  ♦  • 

In  the  same  attractive  series  appears  "  Le  Coeur  au 
Loin,"  wherein,  as  in  a  tiny  casket,  that  "  compleat  " 
writer,  M.  Marcd  Boulanger,  has  stored  personal 
impressions  beginning  in  August  1914  and  ending  in 
October  1915.  The  first  part  is  in  diary  form.  (The 
French  public— this  by  the  way— is  not  yet  satiated 
with  war-literature,  for  it  is  only  just  beginning  to 
indulge  in  it.  The  war  was  taken  too  seriously  at 
first  to  permit  of  an  excess  in  narration  and  com- 
mentary, and  now  too  seriously  for  everything  affect- 
ing it  not  to  arrest  attention  and  respect.)  I  have 
not  read  and  shall  not  read,  I  know,  more  exquisitely 
recorded  memoranda.  M.  Boulanger  was  at  Chan- 
tilly,  his  habitual  residence,  when  the  war  broke  out. 
First  his  horse  left — commandeered;  then  his  grey- 
hounds, which  had  to  be  poisoned ;  meanwhile  he 
attended  the  separate  departure  of  handsome  Alec 
Carter,  the  jockey,  and  his  winner,  "  Lord  Loris  " 
(each  of  whom  fell  to  the  enemy),  and  the  emptying 
of  all  the  racing  stables  ;  finally  M.  Boulanger  himself 
left— mobilized.  It  is  a  minute  story  of  leave- 
takings,  abrupt  breaches  of  habit:  in  a  word,  a 
one-man  story  of  the  war.  The  author  of  this  littie 
perfection  of  a  book  was  invalided  on  active  service, 
and  now  occupies  a  post  at  the  rear. 

*  *  *  « 

In  "  Une  Frangaise  en  Ai^ntine  "  (portrait  by  Ciol- 
kowski  ;  preface  by  Yvonne  Sarcey  ;  Cr^s  ;  3  fr.  50), 
Mme.  Marguerite  Moreno,  the  actress,  improves  upon 
fiction  by  description  and  criticism,  and  on  the  tire- 
some travel  record  by  animating  it  with  dramatis 
personae.  There  is  no  part  of  the  globe  Europeans 
are  more  vague  about  than  the  new  Bepublics  of 
South  America,  and  Mme.  Moreno  by  telling  us 
exaetly  what  is  interesting  about  one  of  them,  excites 
a  desire  to  learn  more.  As  becomes  the  widow  of 
Marcd  Schwob — one  of  the  last  generation's  most 
distinguished,  most  erudite  men  of  letters,  who  helped 
Wilde  in  his  "  Salome  " — the  book  is  thoroughly  artisti- 
cally written,  and  the  story  and  mai^  do  not 
disfigure  the  more  important  features.  Mme  Moreno 
invites  to  a  wdcome  and  to  a  successful  voyage  and 
one  does  not  feel  that  one  is  committing  an  unseemly 
frivolity  by  tdlowing  it  to  be  a  temporary  relief  from 
the  one  monopolizing  preoccupation,  for  as  Bemy 
de  Gourmont  said :  "  We  must  live  life  as  we  can  and 
life  is  not  all  war  even  now." 

— — MUIUKL  erOEKOWHKA.  


DIALOGUES  OF  FONTENELLE 

TllANS]:.ATBD  BY  EZRA  POUITD 
I 

ALBXABTDEB  AKD  PHBHTEI 

Phrini.  You  oould  learn  it  from  all  the  Thebans 
who  lived  in  my  time.  They  will  tell  you  that  I 
offered  to  restore  at  my  0¥ni  expense  the  walls  of 
Thebes  which  you  had  ruined,  provided  tiiat  they 
inscribe  them  as  follows  l.  Al^Ti^nder  the  Great  had 
cast  down  these  walls,  the  oourtesaa  Phrin^  rebuilt 
than. 

Aleaoa'nder.  Were  you  so  afraid  that  future  ages 
would  forget  what  profession  you  followed  t 

PhrinS.  I  excelled  in  it,  and  all  extraordinary 
people,  of  whatever  profession,  have  been  mad  about 
monuments  aaA  inscriptions. 

AJeamndar.  U  is  true  that  Bhodope  preceded  you. 
The  use  she  made  of  her  beauty  enabled  her  to  build 
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a  famons  pyramid  still  standing  in  Egypt,  and  I 
remembeT  that  when  she  was  speaking  of  it  the 
other  day  to  the  shades  of  certain  French  women 
who  supposed  themselves  weU  worth  lo-ving,  they 
began  to  weep,  saying  that  in  the  country  and  ages 
wherein  they  had  so  recently  lived,  pretty  women 
could  not  make  enough  to  build  pyramids. 

PhrinS.  Yet  I  had  the  advantage  over  Ehodope, 
for  by  restoring  the  Theban  walls  I  brought  myself 
into  comparison  with  you  who  had  been  the  greatest 
conqueror  in  the  world  ;  I  made  it  apparent  that  my 
beauty  had  sufficed  to  repair  the  ravages  caused  by 
your  valour. 

Alexander.  A  new  comparison.  Were  you  then  so 
proud  of  your  galantries  t 

PhrinS.  And  you  1  Were  you  so  well  content 
with  having  laid  waste  a  good  half  of  the  universe  t 
Had  there  been  but  a  Phrin6  in  each  of  the  ruined 
cities,  there  would  remain  no  trace  of  your  ravages. 
Alexander.  If  I  should  ever  live  again  I  would 
wish  to  be  an  illustrious  conqueror. 

Phrini.  And  I  a  lovable  conqueress.  Beauty  has 
a  natural  right  to  command  men,  valour  has  nothing 
but  a  right  acquired  by  force.  A  beautiful  woman  is 
of  all  countries,  yet  kings  themselves  and  even 
conquerors  are  not.  For  better  argument,  your 
father  Philip  was  valiant  enough  and  you  also ; 
neither  of  you  could  rouse  the  slightest  fear  in 
Demosthenes,  who  during  the  whole  course  of  hifl  life 
did  nothing  but  make  violent  si)eeche8  against  you  ; 
yet  when  another  Phrin6  (for  the  name  is  a  lucky 
name)  was  about  to  lose  a  case  of  considerable 
importance,  her  lawyer,  having  used  his  eloquence  all 
in  vain,  snatched  aside  the  great  veil  which  half 
covered  her,  and  the  judges  who  were  ready  to 
condemn  her,  put  aside  their  intention  at  the  sight 
of  her  beauties.  The  reputation  of  your  arms, 
having  a  great  space  of  years  to  accomplish  the  object, 
could  not  keep  one  orator  quiet,  yet  a  fair  body 
corrupted  the  whole  severe  Areopagus  on  the  instant. 
Alexartder.  Though  you  have  called  another  Phrini 
to  your  aid,  I  do  not  think  you  have  weakened  the 

case  for  Alexander.    It  would  be  a  great  pity  if 

Phrini.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say  :  Greece, 
Asia,  Persia,  the  Indes,  they  are  a  very  fine  shopful. 
However,  if  I  cut  away  from  your  glory  all  that  does 
not  belong  to  you ;  if  I  give  your  soldiers,  your 
captains,  and  even  chance  what  is  due  to  them,  do 
you  think  your  loss  would  be  slight  t  But  a  fair 
woman  shares  the  honour  of  her  conquests  with  no 
one,  she  owes  nothing  save  to  herself.  Believe  me, 
the  rank  of  a  pretty  woman  is  no  mean  one. 

Alexander.  So  you  seem  to  have  thought.     But  do 
-you  think  the  r6te  is  reaHy  all  that  you  made  it  t 

Phrini.  No.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  with  you. 
I  exaggerated  the  r61e  of  a  pretty  woman,  you 
strained  over  hard  against  yours.  We  both  made 
too  many  conquests.  Had  I  had  but  two  or  three 
affairs  of  gallantry,  it  would  have  been  all  quite  in 
order,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  complain 
of ;  but  to  have  had  enough  such  affairs  to  rebuild 
the  Theban  wall  was  excessive,  wholly  excessive. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  you  but  conquered  Greece, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  perhaps  even  part 
of  lesser  Asia,  and  made  a  kingdom  of  them,  nothing 
would  have  been  more  intelligent  nor  in  reason  ;  but 
always  to  rush  about  without  knowing  whither,  to 
take  cities  without  knowing  why,  to  act  always 
without  any  design,  was  a  coarse  that  would  not 
have  pleased  many  right-minded  people. 

Alexander.  Let  right-minded  people  say  what  they 
like.  If  I  bad  used  my  bravery  and  fortune  as 
prudently  as  all  that,  I  should  scarcely  ever  be 
mentioned. 

PhrhU.  Nor  I  either,  had  I  used  my  beauty  so 
prudently.  But  if  one  wishes  merely  to  make  a 
commotion,  one  may  be  better  equipped  than  by 
poM«Bslng  a  rery  reasonable  character. 


A  MASTER-WRTTER  * 

IN  the  numerous  criticisms  and  opinions  I  have 
read  and  heard  on  Mme.  Colette's  books  I 
may  say  that  I  have  not  met  with  one  that  was 
unfavourable.  Her  confreres  even,  be  they  of  one 
or  other  sex,  swallow  their  gall  and  hide  their  dawg 
as  soon  as  this  topic  is  discussed.  And  in  "  discugged  " 
I  do  not  use  the  right  word,  for  Mme.  Colette's 
competence  is  never  questioned  since  taboo  is  once 
for  all  outside  discussion.  The  privilege  she  enjoys 
is  the  more  surprising  since  she  is  successful  and 
"  sells." 

Where  art  is  concerned  admiration  so  unanimooB 
throws  a  veil  of  suspicion  on  its  object.  Feraonally 
I  must  confess  to  wariness  with  respect  to  cUwsifled 
talents  and  every  one's  friend  is  not  mine.  Like  that 
Greek  rustic  who  was  satiated  with  the  too  excellent 
reputation  of  Aristides  the  Just,  I,  too,  was  ready  to 
sign  the  oyster  shell  in  favour  of  the  banishment  of  an 
author  who  has  "  arrived "  too  well.  But  before 
throwing  it  in  the  ballot-box  I  preferred  to  hear  the 
plaintiff's  cause  by  reading  her  last  book,  and  having 
done  so,  had  perforce  to  fasten  the  shell  again  to  my 
cloak  and,  like  a  repenting  and  respectM  pilgnm, 
followed  the  crowd. 

When  "  good  "  people  take  pleasure  in  anything, 
they  would  have  that  pleasure  shared.  But  others 
who  realize  that  love  must  be  kept  in  seclusion  and  that 
one  should  beware  of  noising  bliss,  jealously  hide  the 
object  of  their  predilection  and,  when  a  work  of  art 
ia  the  motive,  its  success  will  give  them  alarm.  The 
very  reasons  moving  the  crowd  to  admiration  render 
beauty  repellent  to  the  few,  and  a  fund  of  confidence 
in  oneself  is  requisite  and  a  long  career  of  experience 
left  behind  before  one  can  condescend  to  grant  the 
"Venus  of  Milo  access  to  one's  private  gallery,  while 
whatever  sympathies  we  may  have  fostered  of  yore 
for  Mona  Lisa  have  been  chilled  by  the  rape  which 
gave  her  too  much  notoriety. 

With  due  regard  to  author  and  publisher,  her  early 
admiTOTS  would  rather  a  last  book  by  Mme.  C!oktte 
were  not  a  literary  "  event,"  a  boom  in  the  ma»et. 
And  yet  whose  success  is  more  justified,  whose  more 

Books  and  plays  are  submitted  to  two  distinct 
courts  whose  judgments  rarely  coincide— the  moM 
and  the  public.  The  critics.  I  think,  take  the  pnbuc  s 
views  more  into  consideration  than  the  pubhc  taKes 
the  critics',  and  they  are  right.  Mme.  Colettes 
books  enjoy  the  rare  fortune  of  pleading  both,  antt  tue 
pubUc's  reasons  for  approval,  without  necessaruy 
i^ae  the  critics',  or,  at  least,  not  ail  the  cnfaos , 
are  not  in  conflict  with  them.  Taken  fundament^y. 
the  two  standpoints  are  rarely  in  diBi^mMi. 
The  public  judges  en  bloc  applying  its  P/e^ff "^^J 
the  critics  use  the  same  bias,  but  do  QO*  admit  it,  ana 
strain  after  objectivity.  The  one  is  "^uenced  by  im 
heart;  the  others  are  directed  by  their  mteUect 
Each  appreciation  is  vaUd  in  its  ^^7' '"^*jf^'^at 
the  mo^es  of  success  with  the  critics  I  'raOT'f  J" 
an  author  who  could  not  daim  both,  given  the  clicnoe, 
would  incline  towards  popular  favour.  ..    » 

The  title,  "  The  Beasts  at  P^^rJu^^Cn  tS 
and  a  foreword  defines  it  further:       While  man  g 

man  .  .  .  the  innocent  b^w**  *l«°\'^Tr^*  Jed  I 
to  be  ignorant  of  war.    In  this  book  I  l^;r*^all 
them  together  as  in  an  enclosure  where  there  snau 

be  no  war."  ,  ..        ^rt^M  is  fnr- 

Thus  the  dramatis  personas  of  ^}^^,^^^„ottt)le 
nished  especially  by  animals,  but  ance  *^«  """c^igtte's 
"Sept  Dialogues  de  B«tes,  '^'"'''^  JT  both  the 
first-bom,  and  which  marked  an  «P«^  "\e  are 
company  and  the  outlook  have  g«>*°-  ^f;  Batrician 
intooduoed  to  a  very  NoaJj's  Ark  :   to  cats,  p»«^  ^J 


and  plebeian ;  circus  dogs  and  lap-dogs,  dead  and  live 
butterflies,  tigers,  panthers,  leopards,  squirrels,  snakes, 
owls,  gold-fish,  and — most  precious  of  all — the  Bel- 
Gazou,  whose  species  shall  not  be  revealed.  But  it 
is,  especially,  the  Book  of  Cats  of  every  sort  and  kind 
and  as  one  may  surprise  oneself  saying  of  a  "  still- 
life  "  painting  that  it  is  fuU  of  life,  so  one  is  tempted 
to  find  these  animals  "  very  human,"  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  the  extreme  "  human  nature  " 
of  the  author  has  permitted  her  to  discover  the  link 
which  binds  them  to  man  and  of  every  peculiarity 
ipe  share  in  common  with  them. 

Mme.  Colette  knows  so  many  things.  She  knows 
for  instance,  the  despotism  of  love,  and  that  each  is 
bound  to  submit  to  its  sway,  both  man  and  beast ; 
she  knows  that  love  is  not  the  diversion  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  and  never  does  she  laugh  on  its  account ;  she 
TOuId  no  more  think  of  doing  so  than  of  laughing 
about  death,  to  which  it  is  akin. 

One  of  Mme.  Colette's  great  attractions  is  her 
natuiahiess,  and  the  art  she  possesses  to  her  finger- 
tips of  making  rare  observations  without  predousness. 
This  naturalness— and  he  who  has  never  endeavoured 
to  write  knows  not  the  artistry  it  demands — ^is  that  of 
2,  woman  of  the  world,  of  a  "  lady,"  if  you  will  allow 
the  expression,  of  a  woman  who  is  always  at  her  ease, 
free  from  mannerisms  and  affectations — an  unusual 
quality  at  a  time  when  an  irritating  naivete,  or 
naimm,  is  the  fashion  in  literature. 

Not  only  the  critics  and  the  public  are  equally 
enthusiastic  about  her  work,  but  two  such  differing 
tastes  as  those  of  men  and  women  are  united  in  their 
praise  of  Mme.  Colette.  The  latter  find  feeling 
jensibility,  and  even  more  wit  than  they  want  in  her 
wntings;  but  men,  while  awake  to  these  features, 
»l8o,  of  course,  take  particular  delight  in  the  actual 
quality  of  the  workmanship,  for  men  like  not  the 
cheap.  The  firm,  clear,  supple  style,  the  extremely 
vaned  but  always  aptly-used  vocabulary,  the  match- 
ing—when necessary  technical— similes,  the  tidy, 
concise,  well-balanced  phrasings,  in  a  word,  first- 
class,  never  bungled  work,  form  the  most  perfect 
example  m  prose  we  possess  in  France  to-day. 

The  approximate,  the  "  good-enough,"  are  qualifi- 
cations unknown  to  Mme.  Colette,  and  her  language 
fits  her  thought  as  a  well-cut  "  tailor-made "  fits 
a  well-made  figure.  This  master  of  style  can  tune 
tier  prose  to  every  key,  and  some  of  these  pages, 
jery  samples  for  anthologies,  are  pure  prose  poems  ; 
lor  mstance,  the  hallucinating  "  Tentateur "  and 
Les  Papillons,"  which  one  is  never  tired  of  re- 
wiwing,  and  which  closes  on  this  maaa  onomatoDcsia 
(ofriiythm: 
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A  LIFE 

HE  wfts  a  peasant  boy                   .■      >   .. 
With  sharp  eyes  and  a  beaked  nose ; 
His  hair  was  too  long,  rairmd 
And  a  Uttle  greasy.  ^^      

He  was  generous,  indifferent  to  comforts,      . 
Lived  on  bread,  onions  and  apples- 
Worked  in  a  shed  under  a  raUway  arch—  — ~^ 
Was  very  witty  and  a  Uttle  violent. 
His  red  shirt  was  none  too  clean  ; 
When  he  got  hot  he  stank. 
His  hands  were  mostly  filthy 
With  marble-dust  and  clay. 

In  all  his  sketehes  and  statues 

He  made  you  see  something  fresh 

An  unsuspected  beauty,  a  new  strength, 
The  clear  line  of  a  naked  woman's  body 
The  lightness  of  a  stag,  ' 

A  new  grotesqueness  or  hideousness. 

He  had  the  blithe  intolerance  of  the  very  yountr 
But  there  was  nothing  petty  in  him  ; 
He  worked  hard,  had  no  obvious  vices. 

Then  the  war  came. 

He  went  off  with  a  joke  : 

"I'll  be  back  safe  in  three  months  : 

I'll  steal  the  Picassos  from  Diisseldorf !  " 

He  was  away  three  months 

And  another  three  months  ; 

Was  wounded,  promoted,  went  back. 

Accepted  things  cheerfully, 

"  Without  arrogance  "  (his  own  phrase). 

A  few  more  weeks — 

He  was  shot  in  the  head. 

Quenched  that  keen,  bright  wit. 

Horribly  crushed  the  wide  forehead, 

Limp  and  useless  the  able  hands 

Of  our  one  young  sculptor. 

I  wish  he  were  not  dead  ; 

He  was  wholesome,  his  dirt  and  his  genius. 

So  many  "  artists  "  are  muffs,  poseurs,  pifflers. 

I  sit  here,  cursing  over  my  Greek — 

Anacreon  says  : 

"  War  spares  the  bad,  not  the  good." 

I  believe  him. 
BiCTASD 


Mais  le  radieux  paon-de-jour,  en  velours  cramoisi, 
™ppe  dyeux  bleuAtres,  clouts  de  turquoises,  plus 
™>  que  la  plus  fralche  fleur,  attend,  conflant,  la 
y^  qui  I'emprisonne.  Je  le  cueiUe,  pU6  en  deux 
«mme  un  bUlet,  noir  au  dehors,  flamme  au  dedans. 
mtrouvre  de  force  ses  ailes  de  diablotin  luxueux, 
iaomire,  pr^s  de  son  corselet,  la  nacre  d'un  duvet 
"°5k  '"'"■•io'^T   qi"   8«  soul6ve  4  mon   souffle,   les 

\TT^  Pattes  fragiles  et  tremblantes,  les  yeux 
™"*°    comme    ceux    d'une    abeille  .  .  .  Puis    je 

I  inr  1  ^^^  doigts,  et  son  vol  nonchalant  le  ram^ne 
iwi        "^^  ^^^  **^  J®  P"^  '«  cueillir  encore,  car  il 

L^®'  goolo.  content,  d6jd  rassur^,  la  trompe 
3rx!   ^*  *^®*  ouvertes,  avec  un  doui  battement 

I  """Ptneui  d'^ventaii." 

CiOLKOwsia. 


jeasant     Pottery    Shop 

^  Devoitthin   Stnat,    n*oUlir>  Road,    W.C 

(Clow  to  Soathampton  Row) 

Interesting  British  and  G>ntinental 
■   .      Peasairt  Pottery  on  sale 
onghtly  coloured  plaited  felt  Rugs. 


"  VOia  UEAV  FROIDE  DONT  ON  SE 
RAFRAtCHTT  EN  ENFER** 

THE  flame  of  a  candle  in  an  airiess  dome  was 
not  more  quickly  put  out  than  her  intelligence 
was   swamped  by   too   eariy   nnhappiness.    It 
was  like  whipping  rose-petaJs  with  wire,  or  beating 
uncovered  and  skinless  flesh. 

♦  •  *  •  

This  is  the  first  definite  memory.  ^ 

*  *  •  « 

A  sudden  awakening  in  the  night.  Sleep  burst  like 
a  bubble  and  left  her  senses  scattered  and  dissipated 
as  a  feeble  gas.  The  blackness  waved  about  her  like 
the  hair  of  sea  mortals — beings  that  moved  effortless 
in  the  liquid  dark  and  made  mouths ;  impalpable  but 
with  grasping  hands  that  might  olutoh  at  any  moment. 
She  shrank  from  one  dark  shadow  into  the  acms  of 
another,  buffeted  in  imagination. 

But  the  wont  hoiTor  pierced  up  the  sturs  tfannigh 
the  stifling  darkness  like  a  flame  through  smoke.    A 
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TOioe,  cracked  and  clashing  oat  from  a  throat  choked 
^th  rage  and  contempt,  stacking  in  a  kind  of  hysteria, 
over  and  over  again,  but  every  time  with  a  different 
intonation  of  pain. 

"  He's  killing  me !    He's  killing  me !  " 

The  breaking  sounds  of  foinittire  falling — ^hollow, 
wooden  noise* ;  the  almost  pretty,  peevish  suddenness 
of  splintering  glass ;  and  the  child,  who  knew  strangely, 
with  dreadful  precision,  that  it  was  her  father  and 
mother  that  caiwed  these  disturbances,  saw  in  her  mind 
the  little  body  of  the  woman  being  thrown  about — ^tender 
skin  broken  on  sharp  comers,  delicate  sides  crushed 
dangerously  against  some  enormous  and  caDous  piece 
of  carving. 

Her  breath  felt  like  ice  in  her  nostrils.  If  only  the 
night  had  not  encased  her  in  immovability !  Some- 
thing was  being  battered  down  there,  fighting  for  itself  ; 
and  she,  pressing  her  paralysed  will  against  the  unknown 
inhibition  of  fear,  was  as  powerless  to  move  as  a  flower 
in  quicksand. 

A  faint  step  came  down  from  the  servants'  quarters. 
One  could  hear  sobs,  little  explosions  of  sound — u^y 
and  painful  with  the  moan  of  effort  in  them. 

A  door  closed  gently.  Later,  a  man's  heavier  tread 
came  up.  Ev«ything  in  the  child  grew  stiff  with 
apprehension.  Was  this  terror  coming  even  closer  to 
her  T    But  it  walk^  paat,  and  another  door  dosed. 

All  was  quiet  with  a  dry  and  ironical  stillness. 

Seeing  that  she  was  too  exhausted  to  feel  any  more, 
the  beasts  of  fear  lay  down  in  their  shadowy  laiis.  Her 
heart  banged  in  her  side  and  beat  somewhere  about  her 
ears ;  and  the  iron  bedrails  clanged  gently  to  the  jerky 
throbs.  Her  little  breasts  seemed  drawn  together,  and 
there  was  a  rhythmic  feeling  as  if  hot  rain  flowed  over 
them  in  gushes.  The  comers  of  her  eyelids  felt  the 
tears  pricking  as  they  came  out  and  ran  down  her  face 
with  a  faint,  irritating  trickle,  spreading  over  her  lips 
and  into  her  mouth.  The  taste  of  tears  impressed  itself  on 
her  palate,  salt  and  disgusting ;  the  humiliating  necessity 
to  sniff ;   the  working  throat  that  swallowed  nothing. 

The  child's  brain  was  too  tired  to  think,  but  amaze- 
ment wearied  it  stiU  more.  The  night  could  evidently 
change  people  terribly  :  a  mother  infinitely  tender ;  a 
father  seldom  seen,  but  ordinary  and  decorous  at  the 
meeting  times — church  and  meal  times. 

It  was  acc^ted  that  grown-up  people  should  be  incom- 
prehensible, but  that  they  should  be  horrible  was  too 
shattering.  And  the  useless  pain  .  .  .  each  ery,  every 
blow  and  panting  imprecation  hammered  oB  her  nerves 
and  senses  as  if  she  had  been  a  victim  in  the  chair  of 
electrocution,  and  her  mother  the  dynamo. 

With  kindness,  sleep  slowly  pushed  her  eyelids  down 
-juid  held  her  body  so  that  it  sank  back  into  the  bed  and 
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was  quiet. 

•        •        •        • 

The  relieving  day  Isought  no  exjdanation.  GiraduaUy 
Kttie  signs  stimulated  the  child's  imagination  even 
more  cmeUy :  a  blue  stain  roond  her  mother's  eye,  a 
red  mark  on  her  wrist,  a  cut  on  her  lip — these  fresh 
evidences — the  spoor  of  a  wild  beast — added  more 
pictarM  to  those  afa:eady  blazed  on  the  dtu-kness. 

The  evenings  came  gently,  with  relief  in  going  tired 
to  bed.  But  after  the  pause  of  deep  there  was  nearly 
always  the  hideous  and  sudden  awakening  into  clamour 
and  terror. 

Or  perhaps  only  a  sinister  quietude,  and  she  would 
lie  with  hearing  stretched  taut  like  an  endless  wire, 
reaching  to  the  beginnings  of  sound  for  the  first  cry  ot 
blow.  Even  if  she  had  had  the  physical  power  and 
courage  to  pass  down  the  bogey-haunted  stairs  and 
face  the  atBMsplme  of  unknown  passions,  she  had  the 
ToproMed  (Afld's  despair  of  altering  the  acts  of  the 
•frpowerfol  flideare. 

HsfpricMBMM  settled  on  her  brain  hke  a  cuttkiA  cm 
its  -vtoMm,  wtth  paratyaing  arms  and  a  fUthy,  blading 
exudation.  And  fear  of  people,  their  hideoua  J»to>- 
tjimiri,  9DMwed  away  «4  he*  ooBftdenee— a  >e>f<wttcr 
liwimyia^  tte  young  plant.  B.  Duakiuc. 
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X.  NIKOLAUS  MEDTNEB  AUD  THE  MODBBN 
HEROIC  SPIRIT  m  MUSIC 

AT  no  time  in  the  history  of  civilization  has  life 
presented  the  grandeur  of  proportions  or  the 
multiform    energy   which   is    evinced   in  all 
its  aspects  to-day.     Owing  to  the  operation  of  the 
multiple   forces   with   which   the    developments  of 
mechanism  and  scientiflc  research  have  brought  ub 
into    contact,    the    environment    of    contemporary 
humanity   presents    a   totally   unprecedented  com- 
plexity, which,  by  reason  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the 
elements  composing  it,  and  the,  as  yet,  indetenninable 
scope  of  their  action,  necessitates  an  alert  consciotu- 
ness,  a  swift  and  imaginative  mentality  and  a  ready 
initiative  on  the  part  of  tiie  individual,  if  humanity 
is  to  cope  adequately  with  the  possibilities  which 
may  ensue  from  the  strange,  new  order  of  things. 
Thus,  from  tiie  necessities  of  modem  conditions,  has 
evolved    a    correspondingly    complex    and    subtle 
psychology,   an  acute  and  manifold  sensibility  by 
which  the  life  of  humanity  has  been  impelled  towards 
the   most    strenuous    activity.     Everywhere  today 
is  tangible  evidence  of  an  exultation  in  energy  which 
dominates  all  phases  of  activity,  and  which  evokes 
responsive  emotion  in  even  our  most  passive  moments. 
After  a   long   period   of  living   within   stereotyped, 
determined  dimensions  dominated  by  concepts  and 
traditions,    humanity   has    emerged   into  an  epoch 
dominated  by  the  cumulative  effect  of  forces  which 
have  been  steadily  accumulating  beneath  the  heedless 
conventional  order  of  things,  and  which,  suddenly 
and    startlingly    asserting    themselves    through  the 
medium  of  science,  have  created  new  conditions,  to 
which  the  old  standards  of  values  have  no  application. 
The  old  routine  is  shattered,  and  the  passive,  con- 
ventional   type    of    mind    left   helpless   before  new 
forces  which  can  only  be  estimated  and  encounteed 
by  an  equally  new  type  of  mentality  and  sensibility. 
Action,  spiritual,  mental,  and  physical,  is  the  impera- 
tive  necessity   of  the   time.    Before  our  eyes  are 
unfolding   vistas    of   unlimited   and   unprecedented 
possibilities.     Mankind   goes   forth   to   measure  his 
strength  against  immense,  unknown  forces,  to  con- 
quer them  or  be  overwhelmed.     The  spirit  of  adven- 
ture is  upon  us,  offering  for  our  achievement  exploits 
more  tremendous,  more  mysterious,  more  fascmrtmg 
than  the  most  fabulous  deeds  of  the  ancient  legendwy 
heroes.    Life  is  imbued  with  the  new  heroism,  tae 
new  purposeful   consciousness  of  a  new  epic  age, 
in  which  both  brute  force  and  abstract  logic  are 
equally    subordinate    to    imagination,    a<^*«  "°^ 
bility,    and   a   consciousness   of   the   actuaJttMS  oi 

Creative  art,  being  essentiaUy  faidi""dual  "i  imp^ 
the  product  of  the  artist's  experience,  is  ^f^'T 
indissohibly  connected  with  the  forces  governing  d>» 
environment.  AU  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  oou 
scioosly  or  unconsciously,  are  expressive  ««' 
spirit  of  his  age,  and  react,  either  P»»^'^  I 
negatively,  to  the  influences  by  which  ^J^ 
moulded.  Hence  it  foUows  that  ari;  al^^ys.®^^ 
the  spiritual  correspondences  to  tiie  ^^^"^t^t 
alities  of  some  given  epoch.  Thus,  ^^^lJ^\ 
period  of  prolific  energy,  ari;  is  c''»'**^!lency. 
remarkable  vitality,    which,    by   its.  swiftjflg^j 

has  swept  away  the  ''nh.e«^y  Kv«  bS^Pi"* 
traditionalism,  and  negation  *'"/>.'' ^^T^®„°CvTotong 
the  vigour  of  the  growth  to  which  tliey^*'®  f  art 
so  long.  As  a  natural  sequence  °e^X  nrodnoed 
have  come  into  being.  The  ne^J"<*"*^fJSgiy  or 
by  the  new  age  cannot  be  expressed  con^T"  J,^ 
adequately  thwmgh  «ba  formal  'BS<»&o'^r^  ^„ 
As  the  fsBoas  ftpom  which  Utef  em«MW>  "^^ 


oreated  fresh  values.  And  since  art  is  in  essence  an 
iutellectiu^  and  spiritual  expressioii,  Hbe  new  heroic 
impulse  has  created  a  new  interior  value  in  surtistic 
creation,  which,  even  in  works  which  are  presented 
in  the  common  terms  and  media  of  the  various  arts, 
informs  them  with  a  spirit  entirely  new.  This  new 
spirit  of  heroism,  while  obtaining  general  recognition, 
and  a  wid?  response,  finds  acceptance  in  two  ways, 
which  correspond  broadly  to  the  two  general  divisions 
of  human  sensibilities  and  sympathies.  Thus  there 
ore  two  contemporary  types  of  heroic  artist :  the 
one,  perceiving  the  general  aspects  operation,  and 
effects  of  the  group-forces  of  the  period,  se^s  to 
express  these  objectively  in  their  cumulative  form  ; 
the  other,  more  subjective,  centres  attention  on  inves- 
tigating and  expressing  the  impulses  which  the  forces  of 
to-day  have  generated  in  the  individualistic  human 
temperament. 

In  the  vanguard  of  the  latter  division  is  the  young 
Bnssian  composer,  Nikolaus  Medtner,  whose  work 
marks  the  inception  of  a  new  type  of  heroic  expression 
in  music. 

The  heroic  music  of  the  past  was  either  utilitarian, 
or  ceremonial,  warlike  music  such  as  marches,  fan- 
fares, battie-Bongs,  or  triumphal  odes  sung  to  praise 
a  conqueror;  or,  a  more  abstract  type,  music  woven 
about  legendary,  historical,  or  symbolic  themes. 
The  heroic  music  of  to-day,  emanating  from  the 
complex  conditions  of  the  period,  is  more  subtle  in 
source  and  individaal  in  impulse.  The  heroism  of 
the  past  was  more  simple,  more  external  and  more 
obvious  in  nature  than  that  of  to-day,  and  its  opera- 
tion was  almost  invariably  confined  to  acts  of  physical 
daring  or  strength,  such  as  those  with  which  the 
ancient  hero-epics  deal.  But  the  complications  of 
to-day  go  greatly  beyond  the  simple  conditions  of 
old  times.  Every  incident  in  the  modem  individual's 
experience  involves  numberless  psychological  asso- 
ciations, correspondences,  and  complications,  the 
outcome  of  inherent  sensibilities  produced  by  evolu- 
tion, and  the  involved  aspect  of  contemporary 
existence :  every  act  holds  tiie  possibility  of  incal- 
culable consequences.  Only  by  the  most  perfect 
independence  of  being,  the  most  alert,  imaginative 
and  subtle  consciousness,  the  most  complete  cog- 
nizance of  mental  and  emotional  potentialities,  can 
the  new  tjrpe  of  hero  attain  full  achievement.  W^*- 
fare,  the  old  channel  for  heroic  feeling,  has  become 
but  one  of  myriad  organizations,  nor  does  personal 
heroism  dominate  it  to-day.  Its  conduct  is  a  matter 
of  intellect,  not  heroic  impulse,  and  the  units  of  a 
modem  army  are  but  component  parts  of  a  huge 
machine,  the  direction  of  which  is  a  matt^  of  material 
teiouioes  and  praotaoal  akiSL  The  heito  of  &e  past 
achieved  his  purpose  with  the  sword,  and  trusted 
in  the  strength  of  his  arm  and  the  keenness  of  his 
Bight ;  the  forces  which  he  encountered  were  human 
as  himself.  The  heroic  stiraggie  of  our  day  is  of 
vastca-  proportions ;  majikind  encountering  forces 
of  dimensions  still  unknown.  The  new  '  hero  of 
forces '  achieves  his  purpose  with  his  mind  and 
spirit,  relies  in  the  strength  of  his  nervous  force  and 
l^e  keenness  of  his  sensibility  and  imaginative 
^on.  The  struggle  of  mankind  to  comprehend 
and  dominate  the  forces  of  th6  present,  in  all  t&eir 
^^Pects,  and  through  them  those  of  the  present  has 
awakened  the  spirit  of  individual  championriiip 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  heroism. 

It  is  this  quality  of  spirit  which  especially  dis- 
^nguishes  the  compositions  of  Nikolaus  Medtner. 
Possessed  of  a  widely  radiative  and  penetrative 
uitellect,  he  combines  with  it  a  forceful  temperament, 
fed  by  powerfully  absorbent  sensibilities.  His  music 
»  veritably  the  outcome  of  what  Nicolas  Beauduin, 
« his  remarkable  "  Esaai  de  Synthase,"  terms  "  un  ^tat 
jiohe  de  la  persoone."  The  indomitable  and  purpose- 
Au  qtirit  with  which  it  is  filled  occasionally  renders  it 
"■"■gh  in  expression,   but  it  is  always  convincing 


and  never  swept  into  bathos  or  hysteria  by  tOie  foi«e 
of  the  composer's  impulses.  There  is  nothing  real- 
istic in  his  music ;  spiritual  in  source,  it  is  purely 
interpretive  and  expressive  in  content.  His  woA 
as  a  whole  is  that  of  one  who  conceives  life  on  an 
immense  scale;  one  who  discems  its  elements  in 
their  group  aspects — complex  and  dynamic  in  their 
movements  and  rhythms,  stark  in  outline,  but 
involved  and  subtle  in  operation.  He  realizes  their 
tremendous  force,  but,  refusing  to  be  absorbed  or 
submerged  by  them,  impells  from  his  own  personality 
correspondingly  powerful  impulses  to  encounter  and 
subdue  them.  The  effect  of  such  influences  is  always 
apparent  in  his  work,  but  their  operation  serves  but 
to  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  composer's  inde- 
pendent character.  He  is  never  subservient  to  their 
direction  or  overwhelmed  by  their  force.  The  only 
tribute  which  they  exact  is  tJiat  of  continual  combat, 
and  in  the  spiritual  lists  Medtner  encounters  them  as 
an  equal,  with  the  full  force  of  a  temperament  which, 
ruthless  and  turbulent  as  they,  transcends  them  by 
reason  of  tiie  directive  force  of  the  mind  controlling 
its  action. 

Ruhleben,  Oermany,  1915.  Lbigh  Hbnby. 

{To  be  oontinued) 

TWO  POEMS 

"HE  WBOTE  THE  HISTOET  BOOK," 
IT  SAID 

THEEB  !    You  shed  a  ray 
Of  whimsicality  on  a  mask  of  profundity  so 
Terrific  that  I  have  been  dumbfounded  by 
It  oftener  than  I  care  to  say. 

The  book  t    Tities  are  chaff. 

Authentically 
Brief  and  full  of  energy,  you  contribute  to  your 
father's 
Legibility  and  are  sufficiently 
Synthetic.     Thank  you  for  showing  me 
Your  father's  autograph. 

YOU  AEE  LIKE  THE  EBALI8TI0  PRODUCT 

OP  AN  IDBALI8TIC  8BAECH  FOB  GOLD 

AT  THE  FOOT  OP  THE  RAINBOW 

Hid  by  the  august  foliage  and  fruit  of  the  grape  vine^ 
Twine 
Your  anatomy 
Bound  the  pruned  and  polished  stem, 
Chameleon, 
lire  laid  upon 


An  emerald  as  long  as 
The  Dark  King's  massy 
One, 

Could  not  snap  the  spectrum  up  for  food  as  you  have 
done.  <^ 

Mabiaitnb  Moobb. 
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By  WYNDHAM  LEWIS 

PAKT  I  (continued) 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE  new  gnmmer  heat  drew  heavy  pleasant 
ghosts  out  of  the  ground,  like  plants  dis- 
appeared in  winter ;  spectres  of  energy, 
bulking  the  hot  air  with  vigorous  dreams.  Or  they 
had  entered  into  the  trees,  in  imitation  of  Pagan  gods, 
and  nodded  their  delicate  distant  intoxication  to 
him.  Visions  were  released  in  the  sap,  with  scented 
explosion,  the  spring  one  bustling  and  tremendous 
reminiscence. 

Tarr  felt  the  street  was  a  pleasant  current,  setting 
from  some  immense  and  tropic  gulf,  neighboured  by 
Floridas  of  remote  invasions.  He  ambled  down  it 
puissantly,  shoulders  shaped  like  these  waves ;  a 
heavy-sided  drunken  fish.  The  houses,  with  winks 
of  the  shocked  clockwork,  were  grazed,  holding  along 
their  surface  thick  soft  warmth.  It  poured  weakly 
into  his  veins.  A  big  dog  wandering  on  its  easily 
transposable  business,  inviting  some  delightful  acci- 
dent to  deflect  it  from  maudlin  and  massive  prome- 
nade. In  his  mind,  too,  as  in  the  dog's,  his  business 
was  doubtful — a  small  black  spot  ahead  in  his  brain, 
half  puzzUng  but  i)eremptory. 

The  mat  heavy  light  grey  of  putty -coloured  houses, 
like  thickening  merely  of  hot  summer  atmosphere 
without  sun,  gave  a  spirituality  to  this  deluge  of 
animal  well-being,  in  weighty  pale  sense-solidarity. 
Through  the  opaquer  atmosphere  sounds  came  lazily 
or  tinglingly.  People  had  beisome  a  Balzacian  species, 
boldly  tragic  and  comic :  like  a  cast  of  "  Com^die 
Humaine  "  humanity  off  for  the  day,  Balzac  sleeping 
immensely  in  the  cemetery. 

Tarr   stopped   at    a   dairy.    He   bought    saladed 

potatoes,  a  petit  suisse.  The  coolness,  as  he  entered, 
felt  eerie.  The  dairyman,  in  blue-striped  smock  and 
black  cap,  peaked  and  cylindrical,  came  out  of  an 
inner  room.  Through  its  glasses  several  women 
were  visible,  busy  at  a  meal.  This  man's  isolation 
from  the  heat  and  mood  of  the  world  outside,  im- 
pressed his  customer  m  he  came  forward  with  a 
truculent  "  Monsieur !  "  Tarr,  while  his  things  were 
done  up,  watched  the  women.  The  discreet  voices, 
severe  reserve  of  keen  business  preoccupations, 
showed  the  usual  Paris  commerfcmte.  The  white, 
black,  and  slate-grey  of  dresses,  extreme  neatness, 
silent  felt  over-slippers,  make  their  commercial 
devotions  rather  conventual.  With  this  purchase — 
followed  by  one  of  strawberries  at  a  fruiterer's 
opi>osite— Ms  destination  was  no  longer  doubtful. 

He  was  going  to  Bertha's  to  eat  his  lunch.  Hence 
the  double  quantity  of  saladed  potatoes.  He  skirted 
the  railings  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  for  fifteen 
yards.  Crossing  the  road,  he  entered  the  Sue 
Martine,  a  bald  expanse  of  uniformly  coloured  rosy- 
grey  pavement,  plaster,  and  shutter.  A  large  iron 
gate  led  into  a  short  avenue  of  trees.  At  ^  end 
Bertha  lived  in  a  three-story  house. 
The  leaden  brilliant  green  of  spring  foliage  hung 


above  him,  ticketing  innumerably  the  trees,  snltry 
smoke  volumes  from  factories  in  Fairyland.  Its 
novelty,  fresh  yet  dead,  had  the  effectiveness  of  an 
unnecessary  mirage.  The  charm  of  habit  and 
monotony  he  had  come  to  affront  seemed  to  have 
coloured,  chemically,  these  approaches  to  its 
home. 

He  found  Bertha's  eye  fixed  on  him  with  a  sort  of 
humorous  indifferent  query  from  the  window.  He 
smiled,  thinking  what  would  be  the  veritable  answer ! 
On  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  object  of 
his  erudit>e  discussion,  he  felt  he  had  got  the  fociu 
wrong.  This  familiar  life,  with  its  ironical  eye, 
mocked  at  him  too.  It  was  aware  of  the  subject  of 
his  late  conversation.  The  twin  of  the  shrewd 
feeling  embodied  in  the  observation,  "  One  can  never 
escape  from  oneself,"  appeared. 

This  ironical  unsurprised  eye  at  the  window,  so 
vaguely  apropos,  offended  him.  It  seemed  to  be 
making  fun  of  the  swaggering  indifference  he  was 
bringing  to  bask  in  the  presence  of  its  object.  He 
became  slightly  truculent. 

"  Have  yon  had  lunch  yet,  my  dear  t  "  he  asked, 
as  she  opened  the  door  to  him.  "  I've  brought  you 
some  strawberries." 

"  I  didn't  expect  you,  Sorbet.  No,  I've  not  had 
lunch.  I  was  just  going  to  get  it."  (Sorbet,  or  in 
English,  Sherbert,  was  his  nom  d'anwur,  a  perversion 
of  his  strange  second  name,  Sorbert). 

Bertha's  was  the  intellectually  fostered  Greek  type 
of  German  handsomeness.  It  is  that  beauty  that 
makes  you  wonder,  when  you  meet  it,  if  German 
mothers  have  replicas  and  photographs  of  the  Venus 
of  Milo  in  their  rooms  during  the  first  three  months 
of  their  pregnancy.  It  is  also  found  in  the  pages  of 
Prussian  art  periodicals,  the  arid,  empty  inteUec- 
tualism  of  Munich.  She  had  been  a  heavy  baby. 
Her  body  now,  a  self-indulgent  athlete's,  was  stenng 
to  heavy  motherhood. 

A  great  believer  in  tepid  "  air-baths,"  she  wo««- 
remain,  for  hours  together,  in  a  state  of  nudity  about 
her  rooms.  She  was  wearing  a  pale  green  stnped 
affair,  tight  at  the  waist.  It  looked  as  though  meaait 
for  a  smaller  woman.  It  may  have  belonged  to  her 
sister.  As  a  result,  her  ample  form  had  left  tne 
fuUness  of  a  score  of  attitudes  aU  over  it,  in  nai 
creasings  and  pencillings— like  the  sanguine  ot  ja 
Italian  master  in  which  the  leg  is  drawn  m  sevfflw 
positions,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

"  What  have  you  come  for,  Sorbet  t  "    ^^ 

"  To  see  you.     What  did  you  suppose  t 

"  Oh,  you  ha/ve  come  to  see  me  t  " 

"  I  brought  these  things.     I  thought  you  might  oe 

"^Yes,  I  am  rather."  She  stopped  in  the  passage, 
Dryad-like  on  one  foot,  and  stared  into  «ie  "atcne"- 
Tarr  did  not  kiss  her.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  mrr 
a  way  out  of  it— and  led  her  into  the  room.  ^ 
hand  remarked  that  she  was  undemBath  m  "» 
favourite  state  of  nakedness.  .^^aions. 

Bertha  went  into  the  kitchen  with  the  P"^"^ 
She  Uved  in  two  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  n^"^" ,  . 
Her  friend,  Frtalein  Vamber,  «»  ^^ff  ht^  Smis^ 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  it,  the  kitchen  pwm"^ 


eaoosly  existing  between,  and  immediately  facing  the 
entrance. 

Tarr  was  in  the  studio  or  salon.  It  was  a  complete 
boni^eois-bohemian  interior.  Green  silk  cloth  and 
«uBhioD8  of  various  v^etable  and  mineral  shades 
eovered  everything,  in  mildewy  blight.  The  cold, 
repulsive  shades  of  Islands  of  the  Dead,  gigantic 
cypresses,  grottos  of  Teutonic  nymphs,  had  invaded 
this  dwelling.  Purple  metal  and  leather  steadily 
dispensed  with  expensive  objects.  There  was  the 
plaster  caet  of  Beethoven  (some  people  who  have 
frequented  artistic  circles  get  to  dislike  this  face 
extremely),  brass  jars  from  Normandy,  a  photograph 
of  Mona  Lisa  (Tarr  hated  the  Mona  Lisa). 

A  table  just  by  the  window,  laid  with  a  white 
cloth,  square  embroidered  holes  at  its  edges,  was 
vhere  Tarr  at  once  took  up  his  position.  Truciilence 
was  denoted  by  his  thus  going  straight  to  his  eating- 
place. 

Installed  in  the  midst  of  this  ridiculous  life,  he 
gave  a  hasty  glance  at  his  "  indifference  "  to  see 
whether  it  were  safe  and  sound.  Seen  through  it,  on 
opening  the  door.  Bertha  had  appeared  ununual. 
This  impressed  him  disagreeably.  Had  his  rich  and 
cahn  feeling  of  bounty  towards  her  survived  the 
encounter,  his  "  indifference "  might  also  have 
remained  intact. 

He  engrossed  himself  in  his  sense  of  physical  well- 
being.  From  his  pocket  he  produced  a  tin  box 
containing  tobacco,  papers,  and  a  little  steel  machine 
for  rolling  cigarettes  given  him  by  Bertha.  A  long 
slim  hinged  shell,  it  nipped  in  a  little  cartridge. of 
tobacco,  which  it  then  slipped  with  inside  a  paper 
tube,  and  slipping  out  again  empty,  the  cigarette  was 
made. 

Tarr  began  manufacturing  cigarettes.  Beflections 
from  the  shining  metal  in  his  hand  scurried  about 
amongst  the  bilious  bric-tl-brac.  Like  a  layer  of 
water  lying  on  one  of  oil,  the  light  heated  stretch  by 
the  windows  appeared  distinct  from  the  shadowed 
part  of  the  room. 

This  place  was  cheap  and  dead,  but  rich  with  the 
same  lifelessness  as  the  trees  without.  These  looked 
extremely  near  and  familiar  at  the  opened  windows, 
breathing  the  same  air  continually  as  Bertha.  But 
they  were  dusty,  rough,  and  real. 

Bertha  came  in  from  the  kitchen.  She  went  on 
with  a  trivial  rearrangement  of  her  writing-table. 
This  had  been  her  occupation  as  he  appeared  at  the 
gate  beneath,  drawing  her  ironical  and  musing  eye 
from  his  image  to  himself.  A  new  photograph  of 
Tarr  was  being  placed  on  her  writing-table  flush  with 
the  window.  Ten  days  previously  it  had  been  taken 
iU'that  room.  It  had  ousted  a  Klioger  and  gMieially 
seated  a  restlessness,  to  her  eye,  in  the  other  objects. 

"  Ah,  you've  got  the  photographs,  have  you  f — ^Is 
that  me !  " 

She  handed  it  to  him. 

"  Yes,  they  came  yesterday  !  " 

"  Yesterday  "  he  had  not  been  there !  Whatever 
he  asked  at  tiie  present  moment  would  draw  a  softly 
thudding  answer,  heavy  German  reproach  concealed 
in  it  with  tireless  ingenuity.  These  photographs 
would  under  other  ciroumstances  have  been  produced 
on  his  arrival  with  considerable  noise. 

Tarr  had  looked  rather  askance  at  this  xwrtrait  and 
Bertha's  occupation.  There  was  his  photograph, 
'^liply,  with  an  air  of  permanence,  taking  up  its 
POMtion  on  her  writing-table,  just  as  he  was  preparing 
to  vanish  for  good. 

"  Let's  see  yours,"  he  said,  still  holding  the  photo- 
?»ph. 

.  ^at  strange  effects  all  this  complicated  activity 
iiwide  had  on  the  surface,  his  face.  A  set  sulky 
•Agnation,  every  violence  dropping  an  imperoeptible 
**de  on  to  it,  the  features  overgrown  with  this 
strange  stufl— that  twist  of  the  head  that  was  him, 
^nd  that  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by  breaking. 


"  They're  no  good,"  she  said,  closing  the  diswer, 
handing  her  photographs,  sandwiched  with  tissue- 
paper,  to  Sorbert.  "  That  one  " — a  sitting  pose,  face 
yearning  from  photograph,  lighted,  not  with  a  smile, 
but  a  sort  of  sentimental  illumination,  the  drapery 
arranged  like  a  poster — "  I  don't  think  that's  so 
bad,"  she  said  slangily,  meant  to  be  curt  and 
"  cheeky." 

"  What  an  idiot !  "  he  thought ;  "  what  a  face  !  " 

A  consciously  pathetic  ghost  of  a  smile,  a  clumsy 
sweetness,  the  enei^etic  sentimental  claim  of  a 
rather  rough  but  frank  self. 

There  was  a  photograph  of  her  in  riding  habit. 
This  was  the  best  of  them.     He  softened. 

Then  came  a  photograph  of  then;  together. 

How  strangely  that  twist  of  his,  or  set  angle  of  the 
head,  fitted  in  with  the  corresponding  peculiarities 
of  the  woman's  head  and  bust.  What  abysms  of 
idiocy !  Bubbishy  hours  and  months  formed  the 
atmosphere  around  these  two  futile  dolls  ! 

He  put  the  photographs  down  and  looked  up.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  The  dressing- 
gown  was  open,  and  one  lai^e  thigh,  with  ugly 
whiteness,  slid  half  out  of  it.  It  looked  dead,  and 
connected  with  her  like  a  ventriloquist's  dummy  with 
its  master.  It  was  natural  to  wonder  where  his 
senses  had  gone  in  looking  at  these  decorous  photo- 
graphs. This  explanation  appeared  to  be  her  expla- 
nation of  the  matter.  The  face  was  not  very  original. 
But  a  thigh  cannot  be  stupid ! 

He  gazed  surlily.  Her  musing  expression  at  this 
moment  was  supremely  absurd.  He  smiled  and 
turned  his  face  to  the  window.  She  pretended  to 
become  conscious  suddenly  of  something  amiss.  She 
drew  the  dressing-gown  round  her. 

"  Have  you  paid  the  man  yet  ?  What  did  he 
charge  ?     I  expect " 

Tarr  took  up  the  packet  again. 

"  Oh,  these  are  six  francs.  I  forget  what  the  big 
ones  are.  I  haven't  paid  him  yet.  He's  coming  to 
photograph  Miss  Vamber  to-morrow." 

They  sat  without  saying  anything. 

He  examined  the  room  as  you  do  a  doctor's  waiting- 
room. 

He  had  just  come  there  to  see  if  he  could  turn  his 
back  on  it.  That  appeared  at  first  sight  a  very  easy 
matter.  That  is  why  he  so  far  had  not  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  Never  put  on  his  mettie,  his  standing 
army  of  will  was  not  sufficient  to  cope  with  it.  But 
would  this  Uttle  room  ever  appear  worth  turning  his 
back  on  f  It  was  the  purest  distillation  of  the 
commonplace.  He  had  become  bewitched  by  its 
strangeness.  It  was  the  height  of  the  unreal.  Bertha 
was  like  a  faiiy  that  he  viaitedr  and.  "became 
engaged  "  to  in  another  world,  not  the  real  one.  It 
was  so  much  the  real  ordinary  world  that  for  him 
with  his  out-of-the-way  experience  it  was  a  phantas- 
magoria. Then  what  he  had  described  as  his  disease 
of  sport  was  perpetually  fed.  Sex  even  with  him, 
EMScording  to  his  analysis,  being  a  sort  of  ghost,  was 
at  home  in  this  gross  and  buffonic  illusion.  Some- 
thing had  filled  up  a  blank  and  become  saturated 
with  the  blankness. 

How  much  would  Bertha  mind  a  separation  1 
Tarr  saw  in  her  one  of  those  clear,  humorous,  super- 
ficial natures,  a  Venetian  or  a  Viennese,  the  easy 
product  of  a  cynioi^  and  abundant  life.  He  under- 
rated the  potency  of  his  fascination.  Secondly,  he 
miscalculated  the  depths  of  obedient  attachment  he 
had  wakened. 

They  sat  impatiently  waiting.  A  certain  formality 
had  to  be  observed.  Then  the  business  of  the  day 
could  be  proceeded  with.  They  were  both  bored 
with  the  piat  imposed  by  the  punctilious  and 
ridiculous  god  of  love.  Bertha,  into  the  bargain, 
wanted  to  get  on  with  her  cooking.  She  would  have 
cut  considerably  the  reconciliation  scene.  AU  her 
sido  of  the  programme  had  been  consoientioosly  done. 
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"  Berthe,  tn  es  une  brave  fllle  !  "  i! ' 

"  Tn  tronves  t  " 

"  Oni." 

Mots  inaction  foUowed  on  Tarr's  part.  She  some- 
times  thought  he  enjoyed  these  ceremonies. 

Through  girlhood  her  strong  senses  had  chnmed 
away  at  her,  and  claimed  an  image  from  her  gentle 
and  dreamy  mind.  In  its  turn  the  mind  had  accnmu- 
lated  its  impressions  of  men,  fancies  from  books  and 
conversations,  and  made  its  hive.  So  her  senses 
were  presented  with  the  image  that  was  to  SMtisfy 
and  rule  them.  They  flai^  themsdves  upon  it  as 
she  had  flung  herself  ux>on  Tarr. 

This  image  left  considerable  latitude.  Tarr  had 
been  the  first  to  fit — rather  paradoxically,  but  all 
tbe  faster  for  that. 

Tbia  "hi^  standard  Aryan  female,"  as  Tair 
described  her,  had  arrived,  with  him,  at  the  fall  and 
headlong  condition  we  agree  to  name  "  love."  The 
image,  or  type,  was  thrown  away.  The  individual 
took  its  place. 

Bertha  had  had  several  sweethearts  before  Tair. 
They  had  all  left  the  type-image  intact.  At  most  it 
had  been  a  little  blurred  by  them.  It  had  almost 
been  smashed  for  oat  man,  physically  resembling 
Tarr.  But  he  had  never  got  qiiite  near  enough  to 
do  that.  Tarr  had  characteristically  supposed  this 
image  to  have  little  sharpness  of  outline  left.  He 
thought  it  would  not  be  a  -very  difficult  matter  for 
any  one  to  extort  its  rec<^:nition. 

"Vous  6tes  mon  gofit,  Sorbet.  Du  bist  mein 
gesmack,"  she  would  say. 

Tarr  was  not  demonstrative  when  she  said  this. 
He  could  not  reciprocate.  And  he  could  not  help 
reflecting  whether  to  be  "  her  taste "  was  very 
flattering.  There  must  be  something  the  matter 
with  him. 

All  her  hope  centred  in  his  laziness.  She  watched 
his  weaknesses  with  a  loving  eye.  He  had  much  to 
say  about  his  under-nature.     She  listened  attentively. 

"  It  is  the  most  dangerous  quality  of  all  to  possess," 
and  he  would  sententiously  add — "  only  the  best 
people  possess  it,  in  common  with  the  obscure  and 
humble.  It  is  like  a  great  caravanserai  in  which 
scores  of  people  congregate.  It  is  a  disguise  in  which 
such  a  one,  otherwise  Pasha,  circulates  among 
unembarrassed  men.  He  brings  away  stores  of 
wisdom,  with  much  diversion  by  the  way."  He  saw, 
however,  the  danger  of  these  facilities.  The  Pasha 
had  been  given  a  magic  mask  of  humbleness.  But 
the  inner  nature  seemed  flowing  equally  to  the  mask 
and  the  unmasked  magnificence.  He  was  as  yet 
unformed,  but  wished  to  form  wholly  Pasha.  This 
onder-nature's  chief  use  was  as  a  precious  vUl^giatatre 
for  his  energy.  Bertha  was  the  country  wench  the 
more  exalted  incarnation  had  met  while  on  its  holidays, 
or,  wandering  idle  KhaJife,  in  some  concourse  of  his 
surreptitious  life. 

His  three  days'  unannounced  and  tincommented 
"  toave "  had  made  Bertha  very  nervous.  Sfae 
suffered  from  the  incomplete,  unsymmetrical  appear- 
ance her  life  now  presented.  Everything  spread  out 
palpably  before  her,  that  she  could  arrange  like  a 
roomful  of  furniture,  was  how  she  liked  it.  Even  in 
her  present  shakedown  of  a  life,  Tarr  had  noticed  the 
way  he  was  treated  as  material  for  "  arrangemeat." 
But  she  had  never  been  able  to  indulge  this  idiosyn- 
crasy much  in  the  past.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  she  had  found  herself  in  a  similar  position. 
Hence  her  certain  air  of  b«ang  at  home  in  these 
casual  quarters,  which  belied  her. 

The  detested  temporary  dwelling  in  the  last  lew 
days  had  been  given  a  new  coat  of  sombre  thou^t. 
Found  in  accidental  quarters,  had  she  not  been  over- 
delicate  in  not  suggesting  an  immediate  move  into 
aomething  more  homelike  and  permanent.  People 
would  leave  her  tkere  for  the  ie«t  of  her  natural  tile 


nnless  she  wen  a  little  brutal  and  got  hergOf  OQt 
somehow.  No  shadow  of  nn-nice  feeling  ever  tainted 
her  abject  genuineness.  Cunning  efforts  to  retain 
him  abounded.  But  she  never  blamed  or  turned  on 
him.  She  had  given  herself  long  ago,  at  onoe 
without  ceremony.  She  awaited  his  thanks  or  nil 
thanks  simply. 

But  the  itdi  of  action  was  on  her. 

Tarr's  absences  were  like  light.  His  presence  ww 
a  shadow.  They  were  both  stormy.  The  lut 
absence  had  illuminated  the  undiscipline  of  her  life 
During  the  revealing  luridness,  she  got  to  wo* 
Beconstruction  was  begun.  She  had  trusted  too 
much  in  Fate  and  obedient  waiting  Hymen. 

So  Bertha  had  a  similar  ferment  to  Tarr's. 

Anger  with  herself,  dreary  appetite  for  action 
would  help  her  over  farewells.  She  was  familiar 
enough  with  them,  too,  in  thought.  She  would  not 
stir  a  hand  to  change  things.  He  must  do  that.  8he 
would  only  facilitate  things  in  all  directions  fro  him. 
The  new  energy  delivered  attack  after  attack  upon 
her  hope.  She  saw  nothing  beyond  Tarr  but  measum 
of  utility.  The  "  heart  "  had  always  been  her  mo«t 
cherished  ornament.  That  Tarr  would  take  with 
him,  as  she  would  keep  his  ring  and  the  books  be 
had  given  her.  She  could  not  now  get  it  back  for 
the  asking.  She  did  not  want  it !  She  must  indulge 
her  mania  for  tasteful  arrangement  in  future  without 
this.  Or  rather  what  heart  she  had  left  would  be 
rather  like  one  of  those  salmon-coloured,  corrugated 
gas  office-stoves,  compared  to  a  hearth  with  a  fire  of 
pine. 

Tarr  had  not  brought  his  indifference  there  to  make 
it  play  tricks,  perform  little  feats.  Nor  did  he  wish 
to  press  it  into  inhuman  actions.  It  was  a  humane 
"  indifference,"  essentially.  So  with  reluctance  he 
got  up,  and  went  over  to  her. 

"  You  haven't  kissed  me  yet,"  he  said,  in  imitation 
of  her. 

"  Why  kiss  you,  Sorbet  t  "  she  managed  to  aay 
before  her  Ups  were  closed.  He  drew  her  ungraciously 
and  roughly  into  his  arms,  and  started  kissing  her 
on  the  mouth.  Kie  covered  him,  docilely,  with  her 
inertia.  He  was  supposed  to  be  performing  a  miracle 
of  bringing  the  dead  to  life.  Gone  about  too  crudely, 
the  willing  mountebank.  Death,  had  been  offended. 
It  is  not  thus  that  great  spirits  are  prevailed  upon  to 
flee.  Her  "  indifference  " — the  great,  simulated,  and 
traditional — would  not  be  ousted  by  an  upstart  and 
younger  relative.  By  Tarr  himself,  grown  repentant, 
yes.  But  not  by  another  "  indifference."  Then  bis 
brutality  stung  her  ofBended  spirit,  that  had  been 
pursing  itself  up  toe  so  many  hours.  Tears  began 
'^''"g  tranquilly  oot  of  her  ^^es  in  large  digniflfid 
drops.  They  had  not  been  veiy  far  back  in  the 
wings.  He  received  them  frigidly.  She  was  sure, 
thought  he,  to  detect  something  unusual  during  tbii 
scene. 

Then  with  the  woman's  bustling,  desperate,  posses- 
Mve  fury,  she  suddenly  woke  up.  She  tooigaged  her 
arms  wildly  and  threw  them  round  his  neck,  tears 
becoming  torrential  Underneath  the  poor  comediM 
that  i>iayed  aaeh  anJacs  with  such  phlegmatic  and 
eiaaperating  persistence,  this  distressed  being  thrust 
up  its  trembling  mask,  like  a  drowning  rat.  Its  finer 
head  pierced  h^  blunter  wedge.  , 

"Oh!  dis,  Sorbet!  Bst-ce  que  tu  m'aimei 
M'aime-tu  t     Dis  !  " 

"  Yes,  jan.  knew.     Don't  cry."  .^ 

A  wail,  like  the  buzzing  on  a  comb  covered  wiw 
paper  followed.  „ 

"  Oh,  dis  ;   m'aimes-tu  1     Dis  que  tu  m'aime  1 

A  blnrting,  hunting  pMsonality  rushed  "K"' "; 
iBto  his  face.  It  was  like  the  sightless  clMnwy 
ebaiging  of  a  bat.  Hok  eloquent  re8»*'°*?T 
ambushed  him.  Hiuubug  had  mysteriously  de^'Tr" 
It  was  a  blast  of  knifeiike  air  in  the  middle  of  mm 
hot-hoiue.    He    stared   at  hw  fww  groping  nP  ■» 


though  it  scouted  troubles  in  his  face.  It  pushed  to 
right  and  then  to  left  and  rocked  itself.  Intelligent 
and  aware,  it  lost  this  intensity. 

A  complicated  image  developed  in  his  mind  as  he 
stood  with  her.  He  was  r^nembering  Schopenhauer. 
It  was  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  of  boxes  witiiin  boxes,  or 
of  insects'  discarded  envelopes.  A  woman  had  in  the 
middle  of  her  a  kernel,  a  sort  of  very  substantial 
astral  baby.  This  baby  was  apt  to  swell.  She  then 
became  aU  baby.  The  husk  he  held  was  a  painted 
mummy-case.  He  was  a  mummy-case  too.  Only 
he  contained  nothing  but  innumerable  other  painted 
cases  inside,  amt^er  and  Bmall«-  ones.  The  smaUest 
was  not  a  substantial  astral  baby,  however,  or  live 
core,  but  a  painting  like  the  rest.  His  kernel  was  a 
painting.     That  was  as  it  should  be  ! 

He  was  half  mtting  on  the  table.  He  found  him- 
self patting  her  ba<^.  He  stopped  doing  this.  His 
face  looked  heavy  and  fatigued.  A  dull,  intense 
infection  of  her  despair  had  fUled  it. 

He  held  her  head  gently  agwnst  his  neck.  Or  he 
held  her  skull  against  his  neck.  She  shook  and 
sniffed  softly. 

"  Bertha,  stop  crying.  I  know  I'm  a  brute.  But 
it's  fortunate  for  you  tiiat  I  am^  I'm  only  a  brute. 
There's  nothing  to  ory  for." 

He  over-estimated  deafness  in  weepers.  And  when 
women  flooded  their  country  he  always  sat  down  and 
waited.  Often  as  this  had  happened  to  him,  he  had 
never  attempted  to  circumvent  it.  He  felt  Uke  a 
person  who  is  taking  a  little  dog  for  a  walk  at  the 
end  of  a  string.  His  voice  appeared  husky  and 
artificial  near  her  ear. 

Turned  towards  the  window,  he  looked  at  the 
green  stain  of  the  foliage  outside.  Something  was 
explained.  Nature  was  not  friendly  to  him  ;  its 
metallic  tints  jarred.  Or  anyhow,  it  was  the  same 
for  all  men.  The  sunlight  seen  like  an  adventurous 
stranger  in  the  streets  was  intimate  with  Bertha. 
The  scrap  of  crude  forest  had  made  him  want  to  be 
away  unaccompanied.  But  it  was  tainted  with  her. 
If  he  went  away  now  he  would  only  be  playing  at 
Uberty.  He  had  been  ri^t  in  not  accepting  the 
invitations  of  the  spring.  The  settlement  of  this 
question  stood  between  him  and  pleasure.  A  mo- 
mentary well-being  had  been  accepted.  The  larger 
spiritual  invitation  he  had  rejected.  He  would  only 
take  that  when  he  was  free.  In  its  annual  expanrion 
Nature  sent  its  large  unstinting  invitations.  Bat 
Nature  loved  the  genius  and  liberty  in  him.  Tarr 
felt  the  invitation  would  not  have  been  so  cordial 
bad  he  proposed  taking  a  wife  and  family  ! 

He  led  her  passively  protesting  to  the  sofa.  Like 
it^fflek  person,  she  was  half  Indignant  at  being  moved. 
He  should  have  remained,  a  perpendicular  bed  for 
her,  till  the  fever  had  passed.  Revolted  at  the 
hypocrisy  required,  he  left  her  standing  at  the  edge 
of  aie  sofa.  She  stood  crouching  a  little,  her  fiaoe 
buried  in  her  hands,  in  indignant  absurdity.  The 
only  moderately  clean  thing  to  do  would  be  to  walk 
out  of  the  door  at  onoe  and  never  come  back.  Witii 
bis  background  of  months  of  different  behaviour  this 
oould  not  be  done. 

She  sank  down  on  the  sofa,  head  buried  in  the 
bilious  cushions.  She  lay  there  Uke  an  animal,  he 
thought,  or  some  one  mad,  a  lump  of  half-humanity. 
On  one  side  of  him  Bertha  lay  quite  motionless  and 
silent,  and  on  the  other  the  little  avenue  was  equally 
^-  The  tAlae  stillness  within,  however,  now  gave 
back  to  the  scene  without  its  habitutd  character.  It 
*liU  seemed  strange  to  him.  But  all  its  strwigeness 
Jpw  lay  in  itg  everyday  and  natural  appearance, 
"le  quiet  inside,  in  the  room,  was  what  did  not  seem 
^nge  to  him.  He  had  become  imbued  witti  that, 
fiwtha's  numb  silenoe  and  abandon  was  a  stupid 
""«<»»  vivant  of  his  own  mood.  In  this  impasse  of 
*n«8ted  Me  he  stood  sibk  and  useless.  They  pro- 
8i*8Bed  from  stage  to  stage  of  this  weary  farce.    Cow- 


fusion  increased.  It  resembled  a  combat  between 
two  wrestiers  of  mathematically  equal  strength. 
Neither  could  win.  One  or  otiier  of  them  was 
usually  wallowing  warily  or  lifelessly  on  his  stomach, 
the  other  tugging  at  him  or  examining  and  prodding 
his  carcass.  His  liking,  contempt,  realization  of  her 
love  for  him,  his  confused  but  exigent  conscience, 
dogged  preparation  to  say  farewell,  aU.  dovetailed 
with  precision.  There  she  lay  a  deadweight.  He 
oould  take  his  hat  and  go.  But  once  gone  in  this 
manner  he  could  not  stay. 

He  turned  round,  and  sitting  on  tiie  window-sill 
b^;an  again  staring  at  Bertha. 

Women's  stormy  weakness,  psychic  discharges, 
always  ^ected  him  as  the  sight  of  a  jterson  being 
seasick.  It  was  the  result  of  a  weak  spirit,  as  the 
other  was  tiie  result  of  a  weak  stomach.  They  could 
only  live  on  tbe  retching  seas  of  their  troubles  on  tiie 
condition  of  being  quite  empty.  The  lack  of  art  or 
illusion  in  actual  life  enables  the  sensitive  man  to  exist. 
Likewise  tiie  phenomenal  lack  of  nature  in  the  average 
man's  existence  is  lucky  and  necessary  for  him. 

TaiT  in  some  way  gathered  strength  from  con- 
templation of  BertJha.  His  contradictory  and  dis- 
located feelings  were  brought  into  a  new  synthesis. 

Launching  himself  off  the  window-sill,  he  stood  still 
as  though  suspended  in  thought.  He  then  sat  down 
provisionally  at  the  writing-table,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  sofa.  He  took  up  a  book  of  Gioethe's  poems 
that  she  had  given  him.  In  cumbrous  fleld-day  dress 
of  Gothic  characters,  squad  after  squad,  these  poems 
paraded  their  message.  He  had  left  it  there  on  a 
former  visit.     He  came  to  the  ode  named  "  Ganymed," 

Du  rings  mich  au^liihst 

FruhUng,  Qdiebter  ! 

Hit  tausendfacher  Liebes  vonne 

8ich  au  mein  herz  dr&ugt 

Deiner  mcigen  Wdrme 

Heilig  GefUMz 

Unendliche  Sohone  ! 

He  put  it  in  his  breast-pocket.  As  soldiers  go  into 
battle  sometimes  with  the  Bible  in  their  pocket,  he 
prepared  himself  for  a  final  combat,  with  Groethe 
upon  his  person.  Hen's  lives  have  been  known  to 
have  been  saved  tiirongh  a  lesser  devoutness. 

He  was  engaging  battle  again  with  the  most 
chivalrous  sentiments.  The  reserves  had  been  called 
up,  his  nature  mobilized.  As  his  will  gathered  force 
and  volume  (in  its  determination  to  "  fling  "  her)  he 
unhypocritically  keyed  up  its  attitude.  It  resembled 
extreme  cunning.  He  had  felt,  while  he  had  been 
holding  her,  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  his  listless 
emotion.  With  ^notion  equal  to  hers^  be  could 
aocompUsh  Mtything.  Leaving  her  would  be  child's 
play.  He  appeared  to  be  projecting  the  manufacture 
of  a  more  adequate  sentiment. 

Any  iiidirectnesB  was  out  of  the  question.  A 
"  letting  her  down  softly,"  kissing  and  leaving  in  an 
hour  or  two,  as  thou^  tilings  had  not  changed,  that 
must  not  be  eschewed — oh,  yes.  The  genuine 
section  of  her,  of  which  he  had  a  troubled  glimpse, 
mattered,  nothing  else.  He  must  appeal  obstinately 
to  that.  Their  coming  together  had  been  prosecuted 
on  his  side  with  a  stupid  levity.  He  would  retrieve 
this  in  the  parting.  He  wished  to  do  everything 
most  opposite  to  his  previous  lazy  conduct.  He 
frowned  on  Humour. 

The  first  dtirmirii  of  his  comic  Armageddon  had 
opened  with  the  advanee  of  his  mysterious  and 
goguenard  "  indifference."  This  dwindled  away  at 
the  first  onset.  A  new  and  more  powerful  thing  had 
taken  its  ^ace.  Tltib  was,  in  Bertha's  eyes,  a 
(ttjfereiMM  in<  Tarr. 

"SonMthibg  has  happened;  he  is  diffarmt,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  He  has  met  somebody  else,"  had 
been  her  rapid  provifeional  ooncluaon. 
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She  suddenly  got  up  without  speaking,  rather 
spectrally,  she  went  over  to  the  writing-table  for  her 
handkerchief.  She  had  not  moved  an  inch  or  a 
muscle  until  quite  herself  again,  dropping  steadily 
<lown  all  the  scale  <A.  feeling  to  normal.  With  very 
matter-of-factness  she  got  up,  easily  and  quietly, 
making  Sorbert  a  little  dizzy. 

Her  face  had  all  the  drama  wrung  out  of  it.  It  was 
Jiard,  clear,  and  garishly  white,  like  her  body. 

If  he  were  to  have  a  chance  of  talking  he  must 
-dear  the  air  of  electricity  completely.  Else  at  his 
-first  few  words  storm  might  return. 

Once  lunch  had  swept  through  the  room,  things 
would  be  better.  He  would  send  the  strawberries 
ahead  to  prepare  his  way.  It  was  like  fattening  a 
lamb  for  the  slaughter.  This  idea  pleased  him. 
Now  that  he  had  accepted  the  existence  of  a  possible 
higher  plane  of  feeling  as  between  Bertha  and  hims^, 
he  was  anxious  to  avoid  display.  So  he  ran  the  risk 
of  outdoing  his  former  callousness.  Tarr  was  satu- 
rated with  morbid  English  shyness,  that  cannot 
tolerate  passion  and  its  nakedness.  This  shyness,  as 
he  contended,  in  its  need  to  show  its  heart,  discovers 
subtleties  and  refinements  of  expression,  opposites 
and  between  shades,  unknown  to  less  gauche  and 
'delicate  people.  But  if  he  were  hustled  out  of  his 
shell  the  anger  that  co-existed  with  his  modesty  was 
the  most  spontaneous  thing  he  possessed.  Bertha 
had  always  left  him  alone. 

He  got  up,  obsequiously  reproducing  in  his  own 
movements  and  expression  her  matter-of-factness. 

"  Well,  how  about  lunch  t  I'll  come  and  help 
you  with  it." 

"  There's  nothing  to  do.  I'll  get  it." 
Bertha  had  wiped  her  eyes  with  the  attentiveness 
a  man  bestows  on  his  chin  after  a  shave,  in  little 
brusque  hard  strokes.  She  did  not  look  at  Tarr. 
She  arranged  her  hair  in  the  mirror,  then  went  to 
the  kitchen.  For  her  to  be  so  perfectly  nature^ 
oSended  him. 

The  intensity  of  her  past  feeling  carried  her  on  for 
about  five  minutes  into  ordinary  life.  Her  serious- 
ness was  tactful  for  so  long.  Then  her  nature  began 
to  give  way.  It  broke  up  again  into  fits  and  starts 
of  self  consciousness.  The  mind  was  called  in,  did  its 
work  clumsily  as  usual.  She  became  her  usual  self. 
Sitting  on  the  stool  by  the  window,  in  the  act  of 
mating,  Tarr  there  in  front  of  her,  it  was  more  than 
ever  impossible  to  be  natural.  She  resented  the 
immediate  introduction  of  lunch  in  this  way.  The 
resentment  increased  her  artificiality. 

To  counterbalance  the  acceptance  of  food,  she  had 
to  throw  more  pathos  into  her  face.  With  haggard 
resignation  she  was  going  on  again ;  doing  what  was 
asked  of  her,  partaking  of  tlus  lunch.  Sbe  did  so 
with  unnecessary  conscientiousness.  Her  strange 
wave  of  dignity  had  let  her  in  this  1  Almost  she 
must  make  up  for  that  dignity  !  Life  was  confusing 
her  again  ;  it  wtws  useless  to  struggle. 

"  Aren't  these  strawberries  gaoA.  Y  These  little 
bard  ones  are  better  than  the  bigger  strawberries. 
Save  some  mcHre  cream  t  " 

"  Thank  you."  She  should  have  said  no.  But 
being  greedy  in  this  matter  she  accepted  it,  with 
Iheavy  air  of  some  subtle  advantage  gadned. 

"  How  did  the  riding  lesson  go  ofi  t  "  ^e  -weat 
to  a  riding  school  in  the  mornings. 

"  Oh,  quite  well,  thank  you.  How  did  yow  lesson 
igo  off  f  "  This  referred  to  his  exchange  of  languages 
with  a  Bussian  girl. 

"  Admirably,  thank  yon." 

The  Bussian  girl  was  a  useful  feint  for  her. 

"  What  is  the  time  t  "  The  time  f  What  dieek  ! 
He  was  almost  startled. 

He  took  his  heavy  watch  oat  and  presented  its 
iaoe  to  her  ironically. 

"  Are  you  in  «  hurry  T  "  he  fusked. 


"  No,  I  just  wondered  what  the  time  was.  I  Uy^ 
so  vaguely." 

"  Tou  are  sure  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  t  " 
"  Oh,  no  !  " 

"  I  have  a  confession  to  make,  my  dear  Bertiu.!' 
He  had  not  put  his  watch  back  in  his  pocket.  She 
had  asked  for  the  watch  ;  he  would  use  it.  "  I  came 
hene  just  now  to  test  a  funny  mood — a  quite  n«io 
mood.  My  visit  is  a  sort  of  trial  trip  of  this  mood. 
It  was  connected  with  you.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
what  it  meant,  and  how  it  would  be  affected  by  year 
presence." 

Bertha  looked  up  with  mocking  sulky  face,  a  shade 
of  hopeful  curiosity. 

"  It  was  a  feeling  of  complete  indiffereTwe  as  regardt 
yourself!" 

He  said  this  solemnly,  with  the  pomp  with  whioh  a 
weighty  piece  of  news  might  be  invested  by  a  solicitor 
in  conversation  with  his  client. 

"Oh,  is  that  all  ?  "    The  little  barbaric  effort  wai 
met  by  Bertha  scornfully. 
"  No,  that  is  not  alL" 

Catching  at  the  professional  flgpire  his  manner  had 
conjured  up,  he  ran  his  further  remarks  into  that 
mould.  The  presence  of  his  watch  in  his  hand  had 
brought  some  image  of  the  family  physician  or  gouty 
attorney.  It  all  centred  round  the  watch,  and  her 
interest  in  the  time  of  day. 

"  I  have  found  that  this  was  only  another  baud 
on  my  too  credulous  sensibility."  He  smiled  with 
professional  courtesy.  "  At  sight  of  you,  my  mood 
evaporated.  But  what  I  want  to  talk  about  is  what 
is  left.  It  would  be  well  to  bring  our  accounts  up 
to  date.  I'm  afraid  the  reckoning  is  enormously 
a,gainst  me.     You  have  been  a  criminally  indulgent 

partner " 

He  had  now  got  the  image  down  to  the  more  piedse 
form  of  two  partners,  p^haps  comfortable  wine 
merchants,  going  through  their  books. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  know  that.  You  needn't  trouble 
to  go  any  further.  But  why  are  you  going  into 
these  calculations,  and  sums  of  profit  and  loss  f  " 

"  Because  my  sentimental  finances,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  are  in  a  bad  state." 

"  Then  they  only  match  your  worldly  ones." 
"  In  my  worldly   ones  I  have  no  partner,"  he 
reminded  her. 

She  cast  her  eyes  about  in  swoops,  full  of  self- 
possessed  wildness. 

"I  exonerate  you.  Sorbet,"  she  said,  "you 
needn't  go  into  detadls.  What  is  yours  and  what  i« 
mine.     My    God!    What    does    it    matter!     Not 

much  !  "  •.■■'i<i  v  t  '""   ' 

"  I  know  you  to  be  generonS^— — '*'  v  ■'";  '*■■■ 
"  Leave  that  then !  Leave  these  calculations ! 
AU  that  means  so  litOe  to  me !  I  feel  at  the  end  of 
my  strength— <Mt  bout  ds  force  !  "  She  always  heaved 
this  out  with  much  euOTgy.  "  If  you've  made  up 
yonr  mind  to  go— do  so^  Sorbet.  I  release  you. 
You  owe  me  nothing.  It  was  aU  my  fault.  But 
spare  me  a  reckoning.     I  ean't  stand  aay  more 

"'Se,  I  insist  on  being  responsible.  We  MiUt 
leave  things  upside  down — our  books  in  an  endless 
muddle,  our  desks  open,  and  just  walk  away  for  ever 
— and  perhaps  set  up  shop  somewhere  else  t 

"  I  do  not  feel  in  any  mood  to  '  set  up  shop  some- 
where else,'  I  can  assure  you !  "  . 

The  unbusinesslike  element  in  the  situation  sub 
had  allowed  to  develop  for  obvious  reasons,  me 
now  resisted  his  dishonest  attempt  to  set  tms  ngo^ 


and  benefit  first,  a«  he  had  done,  by  disorder,  anu 
lastly  by  order.  ^       uy 

"We  can't,  in  any  case,  miprove  «^«*^  "', 
talking.  I— I,  you  needn't  fatm  for  me,  SorWt.  ^ 
eaa  took  after  mywit,  enly  d«i«t  let  ««.,r'*°f!l 
with  appealing  gesture  and  saiJitlily  smiUng  ^ 
"tot  us  part  frieads.  Let  us  be  wortHy  ot  b»«» 
«ther." 


Bertha  always  opposed  to  Tarr's  images  her 
Teutonic  lyricism,  usually  repeating  the  same  phrases 
several  times. 

This  was  degenerating  into  their  routine  of  wrangle. 
Always  confronted  by  this  imperturbable,  deaf  and 
blind  "  generosity,"  the  day  would  end  in  the  usual, 
senseless  "  draw."    His  words  still  remained  unsaid. 

"Bertha,  listen.  Let  us,  just  for  fun,  throw  all 
this  overboard.  I  mean  the  cargo  of  inflated  soul- 
stuff  that  makes  us  go  statelily,  no  doubt,  but — 
Haven't  we  quarrelled  enough,  and  said  these  things 
often  enough  T  Our  quarrels  have  been  our  undoing. 
A  long  chain  of  little  quarrels  has  bound  us  down. 
We  should  neither  of  us  be  here  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
them." 

Bertha  gazed  at  Tarr  half  wonderingly.  She 
realized  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  on 
foot. 

Tarr  proceeded. 

"  I  have  accepted  from  you  a  queer  sentimental 
dialect  of  life,  I  should  have  insisted  on  your  express- 
ing yourself  in  a  more  logical  and  metropolitan 
speech.  Let  us  drop  it.  There  is  no  need  to  talk 
negro,  baby-talk,  or  hybrid  drivel  from  no-man's-land. 
I  don't  think  we  should  lead  a  very  pleasant  married 
life— naturally.  In  the  second  place,  you  are  not  a 
girl  who  wants  an  intrigue,  but  to  marry.  I  have 
been  playing  at  fianc6  with  a  certain  pleasure  in  the 
novelty,  but  I  experience  a  genuine  horror  at  the 
possible  consequences.  I  have  been  playing  with 
you ! " 

He  said  this  eagerly,  as  though  it  were  a  point  in 
his  argument — as  it  was.  He  paused,  for  effect 
apparently. 

"You,  for  your  part,  Bertha,  don't  do  yourself 
justice  when  you  are  acting.  I  am  in  the  same 
position.  I  feel  this.  My  iU-humour  occasionally 
falls  in  your  direction — yours,  for  its  part,  falling  in 
mine  when  I  criticize  your  acting.  We  don't  act  well 
together,  and  that's  a  fact ;  though  I'm  sure  we 
should  be  smooth  enough  allies  off  the  boards  of  love. 
Your  heart.  Bertha,  is  in  the  right  place  :  ah,  5a " 

"  You  are  too  kind  !  " 

"  But— but  I  will  go  further !  At  the  risk  •  of 
appearing  outrageously  paradoxical.  This  heart  in 
pestion^  is    so    much    part    of    your    intelligence, 

"  Thanks  !     Thanks  !  " 

"—despite  your  execrable  fatuity  as  an  actress ! 
Tour  shrewdness  and  goodness  give  each  other  the 
land.— But  to  return  to  my  point.  I  had  always 
ffl  I  met  yon  regarded  marriage  as  a  thing  beyond 
^  argument  not  for  me.  I  was  unusually  isolated 
from  this  idaa,^  anyway  f  I  had  never  even  r^eeted 
*nat  marriage  was.  You  introduced  me  to  marriage  ! 
to  so  doing  you  are  responsible  for  all  our  troubles. 
«ie  approach  of  this  horrible  thing,  so  surprisingly 
pleasant  and  friendly  at  nearer  sight,  caused  revulsion 
rafeeling  beyond  my  control,  resulting  in  sudden 
/••"foiSes.  Like  a  woman  luxuriously  fingering  some 
merchant's  goods,  too  dear  for  her,  or  not  wanted 
enough  for  the  big  price,  so  I  philandered  with  the 
loea  of  marriage." 

This  simplification  put  things,  merely,  in  a  new 
•aUotts  li^t.  Tarr  felt  that  she  must  naturally  be 
enjoying,  too,  his  points.  He  forgot  to  direct  his 
e^sition  in  such  a  way  as  to  hurt  her  leastL  This 
P"Tal  and  tortured  landscape  had  a  beauty  for  him 
"e  could  have  explained,  where  her  less  developed 
WMe  saw  nothing  but  a  harrowing  reality. 

Jhe  lunch  had  had  the  same  effect  on  him  that  it 
*M  intended  to  have  on  his  victim  ;  not  enough  to 
fwm  ™^  his  resolution,  but  enough  to  relax  its 

As  to  Bertha,  this  seemed,  in  the  main,  "Sorbet 

"Ma^'"    ^^™  ^*8  nothing  new.     There  was  the 

Wfference."    But  it  was  the  familiar  prooeaa  ;    he 

attempting  to  oonvinoe  himself,  heaftlasaiy,  on 
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her.  Whether  he  would  ever  manage  it  was  prob- 
lematic. There  was  no  sign  of  his  being  likely  to  da 
so  more  to-day  than  any  other  day.  She  listened : 
sententiously  released  him  from  time  to  time. 

Just  as  she  had  seemed  strange  to  him  in  some  way 
when  he  came  in,  seen  through  his  "indifference," 
so  he  had  appeared  a  little  odd  to  her.  This  had 
wiped  off  the  dullness  of  habit  for  a  moment.  This 
husband  she  obstinately  wanted  had  been  recognized. 
She  had  seized  him  round  the  shoulders  and  dudg  to 
him,  as  though  he  had  been  her  child  that  some 
senseless  force  were  about  to  snatch. 

As  to  his  superstition  about  marriage — was  it  not 
merely  restlessness  of  youth,  propaganda  of  Liberty, 
that  a  year  or  so  would  see  in  Limbo  !  For  was  he 
not  a  "  marrying  man  "  ?  She  was  sure  of  it !  She 
had  tried  not  to  frighten  him,  and  to  keep  "  Mairiage  " 
in  the  background. 

So  Tarr's  disquisition  had  no  effect  except  for  one 
thing.  When  he  spoke  of  pleasure  he  derived  from 
idea  of  marriage,  she  wearily  pricked  up  her  ears. 
The  conviction  that  Tarr  was  a  domesticated  animal 
was  confirmed  from  his  own  lips.  The  only  result  of 
his  sortie  was  to  stimulate  her  always  vigilant  hope 
and  irony,  botb,  just  a  little.  He  had  intended  to 
prepare  the  couch  for  her  despair  ! 

His  last  words,  affirming  Marriage  to  be  a  game 
not  worth  the  candle,  brought  a  faint  and  "  weary  " 
smile  to  her  face.  She  was  once  more,  obviously, 
au  bout  de  force. 

"  Sorbert ;  I  understand  you.  Do  realize  that. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  all  this  rigmarole  with  me. 
If  you  think  you  shouldn't  marry — why,  it's  quite 
simple !  Don't  think  that  I  would  force  you  to 
marry  !  Oh,  no  !  "  (The  training  guttural  unctuous 
accent  she  had  in  speaking  English  filled  her  discourse 
with  natural  emphasis.)  "I  always  said  that  you  were 
too  young.  You  need  a  wife.  You've  just  said 
yourself  about  your  feeling  for  marriage.  But  you 
are  so  young !  "  She  ga^  at  him  with  compas- 
sionate, half-smiling  moistened  look,  as  though  there 
were  something  deformed  abont  being  so  young.  A 
way  she  had  was  to  treat  anything  that  obviously 
pointed  to  her  as  the  object  of  pity,  as  though  it. 
manifestiy  indicated,  on  the  contrary,  Mm.  "  Yes, 
Sorbet,  you  are  right,"  she  finished  briskly.  "  X 
think  it  wovild  be  madness  for  us  to  marry  !  " 

A  suggestion  that  their  leisurely  journey  towards 
marriage  was  perhaps  a  mistake  was  at  once  seriously, 
and  with  conviction  far  surpassing  that  he  had 
ventured  on,  taken,  up  by  her.  She  would  imme- 
diately call  a  halt,  pitch  tents  preliminary  to  turning 
back.  A  pause  was  necessary  before  beginning  the 
return  journey.  N«tt  day  tiiey  would  be  jogging  on- 
again  in  the  same  disputed  direction. 

Tarr  now  saw  at  once  what  had  happened.  His 
good  words  had  been  lost,  all  except  his  confession  to 
a  weakness  for  the  matronly  blandishments  of 
Matrimony.  He  had  an  access  of  stupid,  brief,  and 
blatant  laughter. 

As  people  have  wondered  what  was  at  the  core  of 
the  world,  basing  their  speculations  on  what  deepest 
tilings  occasionally  emerge,  with  violence,  at  its. 
holes,  so  Bertha  often  conjectured  what  might  be  at 
the  heart  of  Tarr.  Laughter  was  the  most  apparently 
central  substance  that,  to  her  knowledge,  had 
incontrollably  appeared.  She  had  often  heard  gronde- 
m&ntt,  grumblings,  quite  literally,  and  seen  unpleasant 
lights,  belonging,  she  knew,  to  other  categories  of 
matter.    But  they  never  broke  cover. 

At  present  this  gaiety  was  interpreted  as  proof  that 
she  had  been  right.  There  was  nothing  in  what  he 
had  said.  It  had  been  only  one  of  h£  bad  fits  ol 
rebellion. 

But  laughter  Tarr  felt  was  retrogression.    Laughter 

must  be  given  up.     He  must  in  some  way,  for  both 

their  sakes,  lay  at  once  the  foundations  of  an  ending.. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  played  with  tha  idea  ot 
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affecting  her  weapons.  Perhaps  it  was  not  only 
impossible  to  overcome,  bnt  even  to  approach,  or  to 
be  said  to  be  on  the  same  Add  with,  this  pecnhar 
amazon,  withont  such  nniformity  of  engines  of  atteclc 
or  defeftce.  Should  not  he  get  himself  a  mask  hke 
here  at  once,  and  follow  suit  with  some  emphatic 
sentence  1  He  stared  uncertainly  at  her.  Then  he 
sprang  to  his  feet.  He  intended,  as  far  as  he  could 
gee  beyond  this  passionate  movement  (for  he  must 
give  himself  up  to  the  mood,  of  course)  to  pace  the 
room.  But  his  violence  jerked  out  of  him  a  shout  of 
laughter.  He  went  stamping  about  the  floor  roaring 
with  reluctant  mirth.  It  would  not  come  out 
properly,  too,  except  the  first  outburst. 

"Ay.  That's  right !  Go  on  !  Go  on  !  "  Bertha  s 
patient  irony  seemed  to  gibe. 

This  laughter  left  him  vexed  with  hmiself,  Uke  a 
fit  of  tears.  "  Humour  and  pathos  are  such  near 
twins,  that  Humour  may  be  exactly  described  as  the 
most  feminine  attribute  of  man,  and  the  only  one  of 
which  women  show  hardly  any  trace  !  Jokes  are  hke 
snuff,  a  slatternly  habit,"  said  Tarr  to  Butcher  once, 
"whereas  tragedy  (and  tears)  is  like  tobacco,  much 
drier  and  cleaner.  Comedy  being  always  the  embryo 
of  Tragedy,  the  directer  nature  weeps.  Women  are 
of  course  directer  than  men.  But  they  have  not  the 
same  resources." 

Butcher  blinked.  He  thought  of  his  resources, 
and  remembered  his  inclination  to  tears. 


Tarr's  disgust  at  this  electric  rush  of  sound  made 
him  turn  it  on  her.  He  was  now  put  at  a  fresh 
disadvantage.  How  could  he  ever  succeed  m  makmg 
Bertha  believe  that  a  person  who  laughed  immode- 
rately was  serious  t  Under  the  shadow  of  this  laugh 
all  his  ensuing  acts  or  words  must  tml,  discredited  in 

Desperately  ignoring  accidents,  he  went  back 
beyond  his  first  explosion,  and  attacked  its  cause- 
indicting  Bertha,  more  or  less,  as  responsible  for  the 
disturbance.  .    _,, 

He  sat  down  squarely  in  front  of  her,  hardly 
breathed  from  his  paroxysm,  getting  launched  withoiit 
transition.  He  hoped,  by  rapid  plunging  from  one 
state  to  another,  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  laugh  s 
sails.  It  should  be  left  towering,  spectral,  but 
becalmed,  behind. 

"  I  don't  know  from  which  side  to  approach  you, 
Bertha.  Ton  frequently  complain  of  my  being 
thoughtless  and  spoilt.  But  your  uncoAed  solemmty 
is  far  more  frivolous  than  anything  I  can  manage.— 
Excuse  me,  of  course,  for  speaking  in  this  way  !— 
Won't  yon  owne  down  from  your  pedestal  ]ust  for  a 
few  minute* !"  And  he  "sketched,"  in  French 
idiom,  a  gesture,  as  though  offering,  her  his  hand. 

"My  dear  boy,  I  leel  far  from  being  on  any 
pedestal!  There's  too  littk  o£  the  pedestal,  if 
anything,  about  me.  Beally,  Sorbet,"  (she  leant 
towards  him  with  an  abortive  movement  as  thouj^ 
to  take  his  hand)  "  I  am  your  friend  ;  bOime  ww !  " 
(Last  words  very  qukk,  with  nod  of  head  and  blink 
of  eye*.)  "  You  worry  yourself  far  too  much.  Don't 
do  BO.  You  are  in  no  way  bound  to  me.  If  you 
think  we  shovdd  part — let  v»  part !  " 

The  "  let  us  part !  "  was  precipitate,  strenuous 
Prussian,  almost  trucoient. 

Tarr  thought :  "  Is  it  canning,  stupidity,  diaeaae 
or  what  t  " 

She  continued  of  a  sadden,  shunting  on  to  another 
track  of  generosity : 

"  But  I  agree.  Let  us  be  franker.  We  waste  too 
much  time  talking,  taDdna.  You  are  different  to-day, 
Sorbet.     What  is  it  t     If  you  have  met  Bom«b»dy 


"  If  I  had  I'd  tell  you.     There  Is  besides  nobotbg 
(he  to  meet.    You  are  unique !  " 

"  Some  one's  been  saying  something  to  you " 


"  No.     I've  been  saying  something  to  somebody 
else.    But  it's  the  same  thing." 

With  half-incredulous,   musing,   glimmering  stun 
she  drew  in  her  horns. 

Tarr  meditated.     "  I  should  have  known  that    I 
am  asking  her  for  something  that  she  sees  no  reann 
to  give  up.    Next  her  goUt  for  me,  it  is  the  most 
valuable    thing    she    possesses.     It    is    indissolubly 
mixed  up  with  the  goiU.    The  poor  heightened  a^ 
she  laces  herself  into  is  the  only  consolation  for  m» 
and  all  the  troubles  I  spring  on  her.    And  I  ask  her 
brutally  to  '  come  down  from  her  pedestal'    I  owe 
even  a  good  deal  to  that  pedestal,  I  expect,  as  regardi 
her  goUt.     This  blessed  protection  Nature  has  given 
her,  I,  a  minute  or  two  before  leaving  her,  make  a 
last  inept  attempt  to  capture  or  destroy.    Her  good 
sense  is  contemptuous  and  indignant.    It  is  only  in 
defence  of  this  ridiculous  sentimentality  that  she  hat 
ever  shown  her  teeth.     This  illusion  has  enabled  her 
to  bear  things  so  long.    It  now  stands  ready  with 
Indian  impassability  to  manoeuvre  her  over  the  tallt 
or  rapids  of  Parting,    The  scientific  thing  to  do,  I 
suppose,  my  intention  being  generous,  would  be  to 
flatter  and  increase  in  some  way  this  idea  of  herselL 
I   should   give   her   some   final   and   extraordinary 
opportunity  of  being  '  noble.'  " 
He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  in  search  of  inspinUion. 
"  I    must    not   be   too    vain.     I    exaggerate  lie 
gravity  of  the  hit.    As  to  my  attempted  rape— see 
how  I  square  up  when  she  shows  signs  of  annexing 
my  illusion.    We  are  really  the  whole  time  playing  a 
game  of  grabs   and   dashes   at   each  other's  fairy 
vestment  of  Imagination.    Only  hers  makes  her  very 
fond  of  me,  whereas  mine  makes  me  see  any  one  but 
her.    Perhaps  this  is  why  I  have  not  been  more 
energetic  in  my  prosecution  of  the  game,  and  have 
allowed  her  to  remain  in  her  savage  semi-naked  state 
of  pristine  balderdash.    Why  ha«  she  never  tri^to 
modify  herself  in  direction  of  my  'taste'!    From 
not  daring  to  leave  this  protective  fanciful  self,  wlnle 
I  still  kept  all  my  weapons  1     Then  her  initiatOTe. 
She  does  nothing  it  is  the  man's  place  to  do.    Bne 
remains  '  woman  '  as  she  wouhi  say.    Only  she  is  so 
intensely  alive  in  her  passivity,  so  maelstromlike  in 
her  surrender,  so  cataclysmic  in  her  sacnfloe,  tna» 
very  little  remains  to  be  done.     The  man  s  positon 
is  a  mere  sinecure."  „  . ,  ,     i. 

To  cover  reflection,  he  set  himself  to  finish  lun^. 
The  strawberries  were  devoured  mechanicaUy,  wna 
unhungry  itch  to  clear  the  plate.  He  l»a^  become 
just  a  devouring-maohine,  restless  if  any  of  the  iirae 

red  balls  still  remained  in  front  of  it,       .    ^  *«, 

Bertha's  eyes  sought  to  carry  her  out  of  jmi 
Present.  But  they  had  broken  down,  dupositonf 
her,  so    to    speak,   somewhere  haif-way  down  too 

Tarr  got  up,  a  released  automaton,  a^*  ^™^^*S 
the  cloth^cov^  box  whero  he  had  ^^^J>^1  *"} 
stick.  Then  he  returned  in  some  way  dntifuuy  »"" 
obediently  to  the  same  seat,  sat  ^^^^J'^^JJ^Z 
hat  on  taiee.  He  had  gone  oyer  and  taken  it^ 
without  thinking.  He  only  reahzed,  once  ba^wfl» 
it  meant.  Nothing  was  settled,  he  had  ^fj^^ 
more  harm  than  good.  The  presence  «f*^*:f„!^ 
stick  on  his  kneesfhowever,  was  like  the  ^^Sm 
of  the  front  door  akeady.  Anytiiing  ^^^.^ 
there  could  only  be  like  words  said  m  an  f^^^^ 
on  the  threshold.  It  was  as  though  hat  on  he^»« 
were  standing  with  his  hand  ott,«»«  d°f  "^"''Cgot 
to  add  some  trifle  to  a  thing  ^^^^^„  Z^  gat 
up,  walked  back  to  whero  he  had  Packed  up  the^ 
and  stick,  placed  them  as  they  were  before,  tnau 
returned  to  the  window.  ,^„a/i  to  hart 

What  should  be  done  now  T     He  seemed  to  i»J^ 

played  aU  his  fifty-two  cards.  B^«^^*"at  alL 
doiie"  looked  behind  him,  not  <^^<^^«^,Zm- 
That  passive  pose  of  BeriOia's  was  •i«*«?*2^C. 
tt  haTtetelySrithstood  stoically  a  good  deal,  w 


quite  ready  to  absorb  still  more.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  pugnacious  in  so  much  resignation. 

But  when  she  looked  up  at  him  there  was  no  sign 
of  combat.  She  appeared  stilled  to  something  simple 
again,  by  some  fluke  of  a  word.  For  the  second 
time  that  day  she  had  jumped  out  of  her  skin. 

Her  heart  beat  in  a  delicate,  exhausted  way,  her 
eyelids  became  moistened  underneath,  as  she  turned 
to  her  unusual  flanc^.  They  had  wandered,  she  felt, 
into  a  drift  of  silence  that  hid  a  distant  and  unpleasant 
prospect  at  the  end  of  it.  It  seemed  suddenly 
charged  with  some  alarming  fancy  that  she  could 
not  grasp.  There  was  something  more  unusual  than 
her  flanc6.  The  circular  storm,  in  her  case,  was 
returning. 

"Well,  Sorbet t" 

"  WelL    What  is  it  t  " 

"  Why  don't  you  go  !  I  thought  you'd  gone.  It 
seems  so  funny  to  see  you  standing  there.  What  are 
you  staring  at  me  for  t  " 

"  Don't  be  silly." 

She  looked  down  with  a  wild  demureness,  her  head 
on  one  side. 

Her  mouth  felt  some  distance  from  her  brain.  Her 
voice  stood  on  tiptoe  like  a  dwarf  to  speak.  She 
became  very  much  impressed  by  her  voice,  and  was 
rather  afraid  to  say  anything  more.  Had  she 
fainted  T  Sorbert  was  a  stranger.  The  black  stubble 
on  his  chin  and  brown  neck  appeared  like  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease  that  repelled  her.  She 
noticed  something  criminal  and  quick  in  his  eyes. 
She  became  nervous,  as  though  she  had  admitted 
somebody  too  trustingly  to  her  rooms.  This  fancy 
played  on  her  hysteria,  and  she  really  wanted  him 
to  go. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  t  "  she  repeated,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  voice. 

Tarr  remained  silent,  seemingly  determined  not  to 
answer. 

Meantime  he  looked  at  her  with  a  doubtful  dislike. 

What  is  lovel  he  began  reasoning.  It  is  either 
fouettion  or  a  possessive  madness.  In  the  case  of 
men  and  women,  it  is  the  obsession  of  a  personality. 
He  had  presumably  been  endowed  with  the  power  of 
awaking  love  in  her.  He  had  something  to  accuse 
Mmeelf  of.  He  had  been  afraid  of  giving  up  or 
repudiating  this  particubtf  madness.  To  give  up 
another  person's  love  is  a  mild  suicide ;  like  a  very 
bad  inoculation  as  compared  to  the  full  disease.  His 
tenderness  for  Bertha  was  due  to  her  having  purloined 
some  part  of  himself,  and  covered  himself  super- 
ficially with  it  as  a  shield.  Her  skin  at  least  was 
'iMr.  She  had  captured  a  bit  of  him,  and  held  it  as 
a  hostage.  She  was  rapidly  transforming  herself, 
too,  into  a  slavish  depen^ncy.  She  worked  with  all 
the  hypocrisy  of  a  great  instinct. 

People  can  wound  by  loving ;  the  sympathy  of 
this  affection  is  interpenetrative.  Love  performs  its 
natural  miracle,  and  they  beoome  part  ox  us ;  it  is  a 
aismembennent  to  cast  them  oft.  Our  own  blood 
lows  out  after  them  when  they  go. 

(^  love  was  a  malady ;  it  was  dangerous  to  live 
J^th  those  consumed  by  it.  He  felt  an  uneasiness. 
*ght  not  a  wasting  and  restiessness  ensue  t  It 
'ould  not,  if  he  caught  it,  be  recognizable  as  love. 
i^eihaps  he  had  already  got  it  slightiy.  That  might 
»«»unt  for  his  hanging  about  her.  He  evidently 
»M  suffering  from  something  that  came  from  Bertha. 

Everybody,  however,  all  personality,  was  catching. 
M  h*v.  ^™  sicknesses  for  each  other.  Such  oontaot 
«  he  had  with  Bertha  was  particularly  lisky.  Thele 
Photographs  he  had  just  been  looking  at  displayed 
rl^Pjeasant  solidarity.  Was  it  necessary  to  allege 
^^  '  at  aU  t  The  word  was  superfluous  in  Mb 
"»«•    The  fact  was  before  him. 


T» 


He  looked  attentively  round  the  room.  His 
memory  already  ached.  She  had  loved  him  with  all 
this.  She  had  loved  him  with  the  plaster  cast  of 
Beethoven,  attacked  him  with  the  KUngers,  ambushed 
him  from  the  Breton  jars,  in  a  funny,  superficial, 
absorbing  way.  Her  madness  had  muddled  every- 
thing with  his  ideal  existence.  It  wasn't  like  leaving 
an  ordinary  room  you  had  spent  pleasant  hours  in 
and  would  regret.  You  would  owe  nothing  to  that, 
and  it  could  not  pursue  you  with  images  of  wrong. 
This  room  he  was  wronging,  and  left  it  in  a  different 
way.  She  seemed,  too,  so  humble  in  it,  or  through 
it.  The  appeal  of  the  little  again.  If  he  could  only 
escape  from  scale.  The  price  of  preoccupation  with 
the  lai^e  was  this  perpetual  danger  from  the  little. 
He  wished  he  could  look  coldly  on  mere  littleness, 
and  not  want  to  caress  and  protect  it  when  it  was 
human.  Brutality  was  no  doubt  necessary  for  people 
like  him.  Love  was  too  new  to  him.  He  was  not 
inoculated  enough  with  love. 

He  had  callously  been  signing  his  name  to  a  series 
of  brutalities,  then,  as  though  he  were  sure  that 
when  the  time  came  he  would  have  a  quite  sufficient 
stock  of  coldness  to  meet  these  debts.  Yet  he  had 
known  from  the  first  that  he  had  not.  Eventually 
he  would  have  to  evade  them  or  succumb.  The 
flourishes  of  the  hand  and  mind  had  caused  Bertha's 
niute  and  mournful  attitude.  She  thought  she  knew 
him,  but  was  amazed  at  his  ignorance  or  pretence. 

So  he  had  now  brought  this  new  element  into 
relief.  For  the  last  hour  he  had  been  accumulating 
difficulties,  or  rather  unearthing  some  new  one  at 
every  step.  Impossible  to  tackle  en  masse,  they 
were  all  there  before  him.  The  thought  of  "  settling 
everything  before  he  went,"  now  appeared  monstrous. 
He  had,  anyhow,  started  theffe  local  monsters  and 
demons,  fishing  them  to  thei  light.  Each  had  a 
different  vocal  explosiveness  o^  murmur,  inveighing 
unintelligibly  against  each  other.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  herd  them  aU  together  and  maroh 
them  away  for  inspection  at  leisure. 

Sudden  herdsman,  with  the  care  of  a  delicate  and 
antediluvian  flock  ;  well ! — But  what  was  Bertha  to 
be  told  t  Nothing.  He  would  file  out  silently  with 
his  flock,  without  any  hornblasts  or  windings  such  as 
he  customarily  affected. 

"  I  am  going  now,"  he  said  at  last,  getting  up. 

She  looked  at  him  with  startled  interest. 

"  You  are  leaving  me,  Sorbet  t  " 

"No.  At  least,  now  I  am  going."  He  stooped 
down  for  his  hat  and  cane.  "  I  will  come  and  see 
you  to-morrow  or  the  day  after." 

Closing  the  door  quietiy,  with  a  petty  oarefnlness, 
he  crossed  the  passage,  belittled  and  gmlty.  He  did 
not  wish  to  escape  this  feeling.  It  would  be  better 
to  enhance  it.  For  a  moment  it  occurred  to  him  to 
go  back  and  offer  marriage.  It  was  about  all  he  had 
to  offer.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  only  gift !  But  he 
did  not  stop,  he  opened  the  front  door  and  went 
downstairs.  Something  raw  and  uncertain  he  seemed 
to  have  built  up  ia  the  room  he  had  left.  How  long 
would  it  hold  together!  Again  he  was  acting  in 
secret,  his  errand  and  intentions  kept  to  himselL 
Something  followed  him  like  a  restiess  dog. 
(2*0  be  oorUinued) 


Pub?  *^*'  ^ddenly  despondent  and  afraid  of 
i.<_  -    ^  had  fallen  beneath  a  more  imme< 
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ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND 


THE  swiftness  with  which  history  i«  now  writing 
itself  mt^es  it  possible    for    a  verdict    on 
some  of  its  more  recent  makers   to  be  pre- 
lented  earlier  than  is  commoiKin  slower-moving  times. 
ae  outward  and  visible  signs  of  Mr.   Gladstone's 
poWer  with  the  people — the  almanacs  and  prints — 
luive  not  yet  been  consigned  to  the  obscurity  which 
awaits  the  generation-before-last's  herpes,  yet  Time's 
commentary  on  the  spirit  he  quickened  and  stood  for 
wd  to  which  he  gave  a  status  is  already  to  hand. 
The  man  who  would  have  been  an  ornament  as  an 
ewlesiastic,  history  is  proving  to  have  been  a  pretty 
Md  mistake  as  a  politician :    and  just  because  he 
never  ceased  to  see  with  the  understanding  of  an 
wiesiast.    His    suocessfol    ambition    to    testify    to 
me  power  of  the  Church  and  "  uplift "  the  conduct 
M  Hie  State's  afFairs  by  insinuating  the  Church's 
MQtal  attitude  into  politics  is  proving  as  bad  now 
tor  lie  State  as  it  cannot  fail  later  to  show  itself  to  be 
LJto  tile  Church-    For  if  the  mind  of  the  State  is  to  be 
"***  of  the  Church  where  is  the  necessity  for  the 
tanroh  ?    The  entire  case  for  the  Chuxch  hangs  upon 
I  ?  I*^«r  to  maintain  the  difference  which  distinguishes 
rf  «h  *"'^®  ^^  *^*  State's.    ActuaUy  the  function 
["  ™^  Church  is  to  keep  unchanged  certain  long- 
H^  *"*ia>l  habits  throui^out  circumstances  which 
I J^^*'^  ^^  ^  change.     To  which  end  it  lays  down 
Iw      ■      *^°d°o*    wMch    it    calls    "  principles " ; 
jowegorical  im|)erative8  to  be  accounted  valid  and 
MM  mcumbent  upon    "  the  people "   at  aU   times 
I  ^  '^der    all    circomatances.     They    are    catch- 
I  ■»««,  but  not  so  by  aodident.    Their  mission  is  to 
J^^*^ words  and  their  int^t  iy  slow  down  mental 
fito^  and  cut  off  the  dasin  to  look  too  dosrfy 
ISm't**^"^   baaes.     They    mean:     when    in    doubt, 
l«a«wi/**^  thinking;    latiim'  act  straightway  and 
[J^™«*o  the  principle.     To  what  extent  the  people 
IiSTki'  *^®**  ready-made  gnides  for  conduct  ser- 
llJ**P«  t«  them  the  popularity  of  the  Chul«h  must 
IW  iW  '^°  believe,  however,  that  it  is  feaable 

J^^t  the  processes  of  Government  with  "prin- 
iSw.  ^°ngh  it  proves  the  adherent's  zeal  fbr  the 
IJJ^'  "kewise  is  the  proof  of  one's  im^ility  to 
ItSSr ^"^  the  meaning  o<  government.  The 
t^"^  18  anoillaiy  to  the  State  jnst  inaanaoh  as  it 


tends  to  counteract  that  too  great  display  of  initiative 
and  aptitude  for  new  adjustments  in  face  of  changing 
circumstance  which  oonstitntes  wisdom  and  virtue 
in  the  State.     Not  to.  be  fettered  by  principles,  not 
to  rely  on  catchwords,  not,  when  in  doubt,  to  abjure 
thinking,  but  to  be  able  to  cut  down  through  those 
non-essentials — ^which  in  speech  can  put  up  such  a 
show — ^to   the   one   feature   which   makes   tiie   new 
condition  unique ;  always  to  be  on  guard  against  the 
rut :  these  things  represent  the  virtues  of  a  statesman  ; 
while  to  dignify  and  traditionalize  the  mt,  and  to 
dam  up  the  tendency  towards  a  too  dose  scmtiny 
and  criticalness  among  the  great  majority  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  Church.    The  rapid  growth  of  politi- 
cal Idealism  in  the  hwt  two  generations,  the  con- 
ception of  the   "  High  "  and   "  Noble  "  in  politics 
which  we  owe  largely  to  tiie  influence  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,  and   which   voices   and   gives    direction    to 
"  Liberalism  "    and   the   remoter   Humanitarianism 
which   comes    down   bom   tiie   French    Bevolntion, 
is   due   to   a   misappreh^iBion  and  confounding  of 
radically  different  functions  in  the  two  bodies  re- 
spectively.    Its  immediate  outcome  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  manner  of  speech  which  suggests  an  exoes- 
sive  amiability  of  attitude  which  is  incapable  of  being 
borne  out  under  the  actual  conditions  of  human  inter- 
course, so  that  it  resolves  itself  into  a  sequence  of 
"  Sweet  Words  and  Dire  Actions."     The  blunt  direct- 
ness of  which  speech  has  been  skimmed  is  placed  to 
the  account,  at  a  compound  interest,  of  harshness  in 
future  ultimate  relations.     It  is  fair,  to  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  had  England  in  recent  history  had  a 
different  manner  of  speech,   Germany  would  have 
acted  differently.    Had  England  spoken  dlSerentiy, 
Ireland  would  have  braved  differentiy,  and  the  power 
of  Bhg^d  in  the  worid's  afBEurs  would  have  been- 
estimaied    diflOentiy.     One    remembers    the    time 
anywhwe  prior  to  Angtist  1914  when  the  yonn^  foreign 
writen  and  artists — the  spirited  ones  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  ability  to  appraise   "  vi^es " 
— used  to  boast  how  they  could  actually  aoaU  tbe 
decay  of  the  English   spirit  :    a  miasma  of  decay 
hung    visibly    over    the    people.     Undoubtedly,    as 
events  are  proving,  what  tbey  sniffed  over  was  not 
so  muoh  what  they  saw  as  whaik  they  heard:    tile 
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vaaM*,  kindly,  ideidMi^  hniwitarian  "  Uberal  " 
tbfthjti  whicli  ran  from  Md  M  end  of  ovt  Press  and 
Uteratlire.  They  missed  the  note  of  virile  franknesd 
and  concluded  from  the  evidence  that  the  English 
were  a  decayed  people  with  blnxred  and  confused 
inatinets.  'B.om  should  they  fuess  that  the  way  of 
talking  was  just  a  new  habit,  supposedly  "  the  thing," , 
and  really  indicative  of  nothing  more  than  a  perverted 
shyness  and  inverted  bravado  t  It  was  natural  too, 
when  events  surprised  their  inferences,  that  these 
dashing  persons  should  promptly  write  the  English 
policy  down  as  an  elaborate  hypocrisy,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  require  a  people  almost 
infinitely  less  slovenly-minded  to  adiieve  such  a 
sabtle  masterpiece.  The  truth  about  the  English 
is  merely  that  they  refuse  to  undergo  the  strain  of 
thinking  clearly  and — what  is  practically  the  same 
thing — of  speaking  accurately.  They  feel  that  as 
long  as  they  keep  their  instincts  st«kdy  enough  to 
"  cut  the  cackle  "  and  arrive  just  on  the  right  spot 
when  the  time  for  action  comes,  they  "  have  a  right," 
in  the  meanwhile,  to  burble  on  as  amiably  and  as  far 
from  the  purpose  as  may  be.  "  Let  us  say  anything 
we  like ;  let  the  Irish  talk  as  they  like ;  let  every- 
body say  anythingthat  any  one  likes ;  all  will  come  out 
in  the  wash."  That  is  what  their  spirit  of  w«w8hip 
for  "Free"  speech  means  actually.  Belying  on 
the  efficacy  of  that  ultimate  washing  process,  conflict 
as  it  is  all  round  to-day,  words  are  to  be  allowed  almost 
by  preference  to  tangle  themselves  into  knots  so 
intricate  that  only  sJter  a  life-and-death  struggle 
are  they  able  to  straighten  themselvea  out.  Perhaps 
now,  England — and  the  whole  world  besides — ^is 
finding  her  method  expensive.  Words  which  can 
develop  into  sach  tyrants  can  be  very  useful  servants. 
They  can,  rightly  used,  serve  to  obviate  such  dis- 
asters as  now,  "  idealistically  used,"  they  ereatk 

Enj^and's  fear  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade  misleads 
the  yonth  of  each  gMieration  in  turn.  Not  only  in 
Ireland  but  here  in  England,  and  gambling  and 
adventurous  spirits  everywhere.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  xxnnted  out  that  the  Irish  tragedy  is  far  from 
being  the  only  dcAnestic  difficulty  which  political 
"  Idealism  "  has  created  for  itself,  and  aU  can  be 
tiaoed  to  one  common  source ;  the  habitnal  dis- 
torting and  slurring  over  of  the  simple  facts  upon 
which  governments  rest.  It  is  little  use  for  statesmen 
to  be  so  delicate  and  sensitive  about  the  rude  facts 
which  sanction  thor  position  and  procedure  when  their 
omission  to  acknowledge  them  in  words  results  in 
their  having  to  reveal  them  in  concrete  fact.  Our 
idealistic  statesmen's  horror  of  acknowledging  the 
truth  about  the  relation  of  their  prestige  and  policy  to 
"  physical "  force  entails  the  greater  indelicacy  of 
having  to  train  their  guns  on  the  persons  whose 
minds  were  considered  too  dainty  to  stand  truth. 
The  alternatives  obviously  lie  between  the  expression 
of  harsh  blunt  facts  in  words  and  an  expression  of 
them  in  bullets.  To  all  but  the  blOodthirstiest 
Idealist  the  former  seems  the  less  indelicate,  partica- 
kurty  as  the  thousand-and-one  nu:^ry  tales  under 
wbieh  the  fstcts  are  disguised  fail  to  deceive  just  those 
whom  it  is  most  necessary  to  impress,  and  who,  in 
90nseqnenoe,  regard  the  fictionists  m«ely  as  colossal 
hypocrites. 

AbiMty  to  distinguish  "  dtoese  from  ehalk  "  is  the 
peon's  cxitenon  <rf  intdUgeuee,  and  no  doubt  a 
scale  of  iateUigeaee  eoold  be  drawn  up  oa  the  basis 
ol  Kb*  4Hl»b«v  «<  dMMnoDs  which  people  oaa  bear 
in  wMl  St  •  gtrett  ■■■><■* ;  and  if  by  sc 
fluke  a  great  empiie  can  igiMie  this  faet  witk  impunity 
and  read  maifORnity  whea*  aetaally  tkeie  exists 
diflennee,  kater  pow«>»— rebels  and  the  like — cannot. 
Th#  Uniriag  ol  all  bat  th^  hiaadest  liketMSsw  which 
leadat  eteese  similM  to  chalk,  and  the  aetiag  as  tlMMi^ 


the  two  were  the  same  is  the  prinoiiiile-fidden  ,„„m 
wHlch  the  Irish  KebelS  have  adopted.  "  What  Ulittr 
emdd  do,  they  coold  do,"  was  the  tack,  regaidha 
of  tbe  fact  that  their  attitude  was  not  really  oompw- 
aMe  to  that  of  Ulster ;  nor  was  what  they  propond 
ddiOg  what  Ulster  proposed  to  do.  The  gnperfldal 
likeness  satisfied  them,  and  cheese  was  chalk.  Q 
they  had  been  able  to  appreciate  the  diSereiiMi 
equally  with  the  similarities  they  would  have  been 
able  to  exploit  the  latter  to  their  own  enormoM 
advantage :  instead  of,  by  ignoring  the  fonnar; 
encompassing  their  own  complete  destruction.  And 
the  difference  was  so  obvious  that  men  must  hare 
been  very  word-intoxicated  to  remain  unimprened 
by  it.  There  was,  in  fact,  the  entire  univene  at 
difference  between  a  small  body  of  armed  men  aoting 
in  league  with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  British  Bm- 
ptre,  and  one  acting  in  opposition  to  them.  Hair 
that  could  have  tailed  to  impress  even  the  meacnt 
intelligence  it  is  difficult  to  see ;  but  that  it  did^ 
and  does — is  patent.  It  was  not  to  be  expeotai 
that  a  Government  which  was  afraid  to  speak  bluntly 
to  Mr.  Sedmond  and  his  friends,  uid  still  les«  bo 
to  Sir  John  French  and  his  friends,  would  be  wUling 
to  be  frank  with  the  friends  of  Bebellion  in  Ireland. 
Yet,  when  they  saw  how  absurdly  matters  were 
going  with  the  rebels  they  might  have  commissianrt 
some  one  (they  do  commission  people  for  aU  sorts  of 
odd  jobs  it  seems  !)  to  explain  to  the  rebels  into  wbat 
an  impossible  position  they  were  nuuioBuvring  them- 
selves on  the  strength  of  a  totally  misleading  likenen. 
An  "outsider,"  given  proper  Support,  could  hare 
explained  clearly  how  the  Amiy  undCT  Sir  John  French 
had  actually  assumed  the  govenunent  in  respect  d 
Irish  affairs.  Since  the  political  govemment-4n 
pursuance  of  its  id^ilistic  convictions — geemed  drift- 
ing into  an  attitude  which  negated  government,  the 
Army  in  this  province  chose  to  appear  outwaidljr 
what  it  always  is  inwardly  ;  the  "  Conscience  of  the 
Nation  "  ;  as  per  the  parallel  from  the  Crorawellian 
Such  a  course  might  have  caused  serious  tionbie 


M 


era. 


had  the  Government  been  other  than  it  was;  mtt, 
of  course,  had  the  Government  bepn  other  there  wonld 
have  been  no  such  course  taken.    Since  then,  ttw 
move  was  made  because  the  Qovenmient  on  P'"*"'^ 
abjured    sternness;     how    could   the   Army,  whuffl 
in  itself  constituted  the  forces  of  sternness  ^I^^b^ 
the   Government   chose   to   employ  them,  fear  m 
Government  t     Accordingly,  victory  for  the  Amy  w 
assured  without  any  contest.     There  was  notong  ttr 
the  Government  to  do  but  step  aside  and  allow  tw 
Army  to  arrange  matters  with  as  much  de?«'i^y  5™ 
discreetness  as  possible.     How  far  from  reahty  »«« 
punishing  the  Army  leaders  under  the  cmsumstanoei 
was  is  shown  by  the   subsequent  history  of  1*» 
French    and    Sir    Edward    Cawon.    The    peouM* 
mental  attitude  of  the  Government  and  the  Biray 
timidity  which  is  responsible  for  the  mental  attuw» 
rendered   them    just    as    incapable   of   making  w» 
meaning  of  the  situation  clear  to  prospectave  revoro 
tionaries  as  it  had  rendered  them  incapable  ol  oom 
manding    the    allegiance    of    the    Aruyr      ine  rw 
Sage^of  the  JSon,  however,  was  that  the  Mm 
in  force   and  intoUigenoe  in  the   Goyemment  w» 
matched  by  a  fiOtare  of  intelligence  «».  t^.!.  "*°r 
The  situatiL  for  them  had  all  ««  P^^^^^i! 
unique  opportunity.     In  view  of  the  Go^™n«»»^ 
tooiue-ti&»  and  shamefacednees  m  k^»° J 
tftoL  the  forces  which  were  ^oicm?  eco^^^j^ 
content  in  Itdand  had  every  opporiiumty  «  "P"'^ 
the  Ulster  incident  and  making  ^.^^ ^\ 
w  eseoM  ftw  arming  themselves ;    *»«^  ^^ 
ittoidBat  which  meant  ««°«tnu^  i" 


ttmoge     eovw  •(  an 


other,  they  could  have  supplied  «»«?>«f',f_'^j^ 

poses  of  d«Jence  -^"^^^'J^^'^^^tZ* 
eanunoiuties  am  reaerved  for  the  nse  oi  ""    . 

th«y  did  whea  tba  CJHiaen  Anny  took  to  druune 


jnning  over  two  yeara  ago.  Hiow  suooessfnl  that 
exploitation  of  the  Ulster  in^dent  was  one  needs 
only  to  cite  the  long  series  of  privileges  subsequently 
Bocorded  them.  They  were  allowed  without  inter- 
ference still  further  to  strengthen  themselves  with 
innaments,  they  acted  in  contempt  of  law  with 
impunity ;  juries  were  influenced,  and  they  followed 
their  own  sweet  will  to  "  almost  ridiculous  "  lengths  ; 
and  as  crowning  triumph  Ireland  was  excluded  frorn 
the  operations  of  the  Ifilitary  Service  Act.  That  the 
'  forces  whose  grievance  was  economic  should  not  have 
been  able  to  understand  when  they  were  well  off  and 
have  hoarded  their  resources  for  the  solution  of  their 
genuine  quarrels  without  implicating  themselves 
with  an  insensate — baseless  and  futile — "  repubUoan  " 
movement  seems  really  incredible>  When  they  re- 
membered how  recently  they  had  come  off  badly 
worsted  in  the  struggle  with  the  merest  fraction 
of  their  own  people,  how  they  could  propose  to  them- 
lelves,  on  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  means  of 
power,  a  tilt  against  the  British  Empire  in  addition 
\D  their  own  particular  opponents  is  at  present  a 
mystery.  Per^iaps  because  of  the  silly  booming  of 
mne  new  "  Cave  of  Adnllam  "  :  that  particular  sort 
of  swindle  which  succeeds  in  pooling  everybody's 
debts  and  cancelling  each  party's  assets.  However, 
it  ii  over  and  done ;  invaluable  men  are  lost  and  about  a 
tdnnder  of  such  dimensionB  notliing  mora  need  be  said. 
*  *  *  • 

One  salutary  outoome  mi^t,  however,  be  con- 
dived;  a  finish  made  of  the  fuss  concerning  Irish 
Home  Rule — if  poUtadanB  were  prepared  to  agree 
ttat  the  serious  and  primary  business  was  with  the 
aetoal  relationship  of  Ireland  and  Englaad  and  not 
tlw  jobs  Mid  prestige  of  certain  Party-leaders,  whose 
attempt  to  govern  Ireland  by  mollifying  and  flattering 
each  other  has  detgenerated  into  the  children's  game 
called  Tag,  otherwise  "  Passingiton."  What  needsto 
be  done  relative  to  the  Irish  question  is  plaiidy  sug- 
gerted  in  the  recently  published  manifesto  of  the 
hah  ParliamMitary  Par^.  This  mwilfesto,  written 
by  Irishmen  addressed  to  Irishmen,  can  be  taken 
■  revealing  the  authors'  real  minds.  It  sets  out  as  a 
prflminary  what  under  Isaac  Butt  and  Pamell  the 
KA  politicians  proposed  to  buUy  or  wheedle  out 

I  «f  the  English  politicians,  and  now,  after  the  rising, 

Mssm.   Eedmond  and  Co.   report  progress.     They 

b«ve  obtained  everything  which  had  a  place  on  tbeir 

<nginal  programme  and  much  more  besides. 

Th  anutUutional  mtmment  hu  nd  omtg  mm  nMr^Olinff  the 

\  pntmmme  of  BvU  and  PanuU  tmd  the  IHA  orsanizationa  <fe- 
■"*rf.  but  a  gnat  dtal  man. 

IU<*-rent»,  evlutioM,  the  rant  offloe,  the  raOt  wmmer,  Sie 
^S,  to  a  laige  extant  tlie  landlord,  have  diacppearad  ftom  Vbe 
•  of  Ireland.  Two-tJurds  of  tlie  onttre  land  of  tlie  ooimtacy 
ka  pond  into  the  hands  of  tlie  people.    The  remaining  third 

\  ■  is  prooeas  of  gradual  tzanrier,  and  the  aoU  at  Ireland  i»  now 
WW  aecurely  Tested  in  Ute  people  of  Ireland  than  at  any  period 
■*"  country's  history.  Tens  of  thonsands  of  cottages  have 
WB  built  all  over  Ireland  in  which,  at  a  moderate  rent  and  with 

I  lJ!!^°^  °*  '"*^  **"  ^*"*'  laboniBM  have  beoi  tzansformed 
!*■*''«  worst-housed,  worst-clothed,  and  worst-fed  olaas  in 
I  ki^  "***  *'^  beet-housed,  the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
I  lament  body  of  labomwrs  in  the  woiM. 
I  h>  the  oongeoted  distnots  grass  ranches  have  bew  ao^oind 
I 'r*"<'ed  up  into  economic  holdings  for  the  peopie.  Slhted. 
I^y-  '^d  heaUhy  hoosas  have  taken  the  place  of  the  miaersbte 
\T~'  '^^  *«™  hM  grown  op  in  the  North- West,  West,  and 
1 2*  "*  InJand  a  new  Ireland  of  happy  and  prospswwis  borne*. 
l^k^sTicted  tenante  have  bMO  praattoaily  all  restond  to  tiMir 
l^ai  hoiditig,  or  to  otter  hoMhii^  aa  good  or  battar. 
Il2.1^  "  ***  ""^  gowrtman*  ct  Itiiabd  is  oonoemed, 
LTP|[*^  ^mmabBi: ftOBi  the  hudhxiA  and  ia  now  in  enttai 
'™  of  the  paopla,  with  chainnen  and  metnben  heeiy 
hy  the  paDple  HHmaelvea.  Hie  ParliamentMy  and 
"•I  friwohiaeB  have  been  so  leformed  (hat  the  wpiw- 
n  of  tbiea-ftmrths  of  IMand  ia  in  aooofd  witti  tha  natfaniU 
-1  of  the  pSogla. 


Onittto  and  acts  Am«  %wi  the  gnat  wmfc  of  prariding  heaUto 
and  cheap  homes  for  the  toilers.  In  every  eflbrt  to  pot  dbwn 
sweating,  the  abase  of  the  tmok  system,  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  Factory  Acts,  the  safeguarding  of  the  right  of  com- 
bination, and  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  tndb  unions, 
*the  Irish  National  party  have  been  able  to  extend  to  Ireland 
every  benefit  that  the  popular  lepresentativos  of  Qrest  Btttain 
have  bear  able  to  obtain  for  their  constituents. 

In  the  region  of  higher  eduosUon,  the  Irish  Party  have 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  Ireland  a  National  Univeni^. 

The  tenants  in  the  towns  have  achieved  a  charter  far  in  ( 
of  anything  over  extended  to  any  dty  or  town  in  Wnglitn^ 

With  England,  Ireland  has  been  enabled  to  share  to  the  foil 
in  all  the  programme  of  social  reform.  Old  Age  Pensions  have 
brought  comfort  and  hope  to  teru  of  tboosands  of  old  man  and 
women.  The  National  Insonmoe  Act  has  given  to  the  worken 
of  Ireland  the  same  gnarantees  as  to  those  of  Rngi<inH  against 
illness,  unemployment,  siokness,  and  disease. 

The  only  thing  which  they  have  not  actually  ob- 
tained but  which  they  find  themselves  on  the  eve  of 
obtaining  is  Home  Eule.  The  Irish  are  really  to 
be  congratulated.  They  have  carried  through  a 
remarkable  business  transaction.  It  ifl  as  thou^ 
a  tenant  should  bully  his  landlord  into  putting  every 
conceivable  sort  of  "  improvement "  into  the  house 
he  occupies,  and  then  when  he  can  think  of  nothing 
more  to  demand  boldly  demands  the  house !  If 
the  Home  Eule  agitation  were  not  all  compact  of 
political  intrigue  and  blarney  the  affair  would  col- 
lapse of  its  own  unblushing  impudence.  As  it  it 
entirely  a  matter  of  political  intake  there  is  every 
prospect  of  its  being  settled  on  politicians'  lines.  Tto 
give  their  action  a  show  of  reason  obviously  some 
spedouB  story  must  be  adopted ;  which  presumably 
is  to  be  found  in  the  implacableness  of  Irish  Hate ; 
implacable,  that  is,  unless  you  try  their  patent  Hate- 
cure  :  Home  Rule.  The  politicians  affinu  the  exist- 
ence of  this  "  Hate,"  altiiongh  natives  on  the  spot 
are  inclined  to  be  derisive  about  it  However,  as 
the  politicians  make  the  moves  they  are  Ukdy  to 
make  thenl  on  the  "  Hate "  basis.  Their  former 
boss-word  was,  of  course,  "  Conciliation  " ;  but  as 
that  broke  down  they  had  to  substitute  one  good 
round  word  for  another.  As  a  matter  of  &ot,  tiiey 
hold  that  the  two — ^the  new  and  the  old — are  related ; 
two  sides  of  the  one  coin,  as  it  were ;  and  in  tliis  esti- 
mate politicians  of  the  Idealistic  Humanitarian  oast 
are  no  doubt  sincere.  The  belief  may  be  wrong, 
but  Hie  fact  that  tliey  really  believe  in  it  is  no  doubt 
quite  true. 

Mr.  Birrell  (for  whom  as  a  man  who  believed  in 
an  hypotheas  wMcB  the  eveiit  nnoeremoniously 
proved  void  of  foundation  one  can  be  sony  for, 
notwitbstanding  the  consequences)  must  just  now 
have  received  a  mental  shaking-up  unique  in  the  life- 
time of  any  one,  and  any  loose  pieces  of  mental 
furniture  must  necessarily  have  been  brought  down 
by  the  process.  How  little  accidental,  and  how  mnch 
a  prodtict  of  his  entire  mind  is  this  conception  of  the 
Hatred-cum -Conciliation  coin  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  a  complete  overtJirow  of  his  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  one  side  affects  him  only  to  the  lengths  of 
inducing  him  to  try  the  other.  If  Conciliation  and 
kindness  as  a  policy  fails,  then  it  is  because  of  the 
Hatred.  If  the  Hatred  under  treatment  by  CondlUt- 
tion  becomes  only  luore  definitely  Hatred  then  it  is 
because  it  requires  more  and  yet  more  tdndneas. 
That  is  the  true  humanitarian  theory,  of  oonrae; 
tiie  turning  of  the  other  cheek ;  applied  OhiistlMiit^. 
This  effect  of  a  circle  wherein  a  Ebtmd  thould  give 
way  before  Conciliation,  but  which  somelMrw  doesn't. 
is  created  by  aoceptattg  tbe  term  Hotnd  as  Standing 
for  something  definite  and  partioular  instead  of 
for  what  it  is — a  mere  covering  term  for  a  ooOectfam 
of  oiroumatanoes  lumped  tngetber.  Such  acoeptatiOn 
allows  it  to  be  assumed  &at  Hatred  posseaaes  ah 
ittdependent  existenoe  Hke  a  house  ora  tMe  r  whuWa 
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the  composite  something  it  superficially  stands  for 
is  very  far  removed  from  such  absolute  and  elemental 
conditions.     The  term  Hatred  is  like  the  paper  figure 
plastered  over  a  box  of  bricks.    When  one  allows  each 
piece  to  remain  in  a  certain  relation  to  every  other 
piece,  one  succeeds  in  making  up  the  form  of  a  dragon 
or  ogre ;    but  take  the  pieces  out  of  this  relation, 
and  while  each  has  its  own  value,  it  has  nothing  of  the 
awe-inspiring  one  which  the  whole  picture  accepted 
in  the  one  given  and  arbitrary  relation  has  the  power 
to  suggest.     Hatred  Represents  a  particular  kind  of 
relationship  arrived  at  by  both  sides  agreeing  to  take 
up  certain  positions  in  relation  to  each  other.     Not 
only  does  a  Hate  require  the  determination  of  the 
one  who  hates  ;   it  demands  equally  the  co-operation 
of  the  one  hated.     Just  as  it  is  allowed  that  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  quarrel  it  has  to  be  acknowledged  that 
it  requires  the  acquiescing  co-operation  of  both  sides 
to  permit  a  Hatred.     Hates  are  "  allowed  "  ;    they 
can    establish    themselves    only    in    their    arbitrary 
presentment    by    treaty    and    mutual    agreement. 
The  truth  is  that  the  matter-of-fact  relations  of  Hatred 
— like  those  of  Love — have  been  almost  hopelessly 
romanticized  by  language  and  its  conventions,  and 
are  now  obscured  with  romantic  attributes  which  do 
not  belong  to  them.    Verbal  superstructures  have 
invested  hatred  with  a  sort  of  fore-ordained,  pre- 
destined  "  Inevitableness "   which   cuts  a  most  ex- 
cellent dash  in  Romance  but  is  very  misleading  as 
to    the    character    of    the    blunt    facts.     Emotions 
follow  the  course  ot  those  who  have  the  power  and 
intelligence   to   command   them.     It   is   even   easier 
to  defeat  the  possibility  of  hatred  than  to  command 
love  as  it  is  generally  easier  to  destroy  than  to  create 
a  positive  condition.    Since  relationships  mean  man- 
oeuvring oneself  into  certain  positions  it  is  obviously 
easier  to  render  a  position  vacant  than,  first,  to  render 
the  position  occupiable,   and  then  to  exercise  the 
actual  power  which  takes  possession  of  it.     One  may 
have  the  intelligence  to  achieve  the  first  yet  fail  in 
power  to  achieve  the  second.    For  a  great  Empire — 
which   has   unlimited  power — to   accept   hatred   of 
itself  as  a  tolerable  fact  is  a  confession  of  la^ck  of 
intelligence ;    an  ignorance  as  to  what  is  implied  in 
the    conditions    compendiously    styled    "  Hatred." 
It  makes  plain  that  while  its  statesmen  may  have 
heard  the  name  they  have  not  understood  the  re- 
lationship the  name  stands  for. 


Not  only  is  Hatred  a  complex  and  not  a  simple  and 
elemental  state,  it  is  a  highly  doctored  and  artificially 
stimulated  one.    The  conditions  upon  which  it  is,  in  the 
main,  based,  are  primarily  a  wholesome  fear,  caution, 
wariness  (wholesome  because  it  is  farsighted  and  has 
an  eye  to  consequences)  acted  upon  by  a  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  for  this  very  same  fear.     The  origin 
of  hate  is  the  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  existent 
fear;    it  represents  the  existence  of   a   feeling  of 
respect  with  a  suspicion  as  to  the  respectworthiness. 
This  constitutes  Hate  in  embryo.     To  achieve  a  full- 
grown  hate,  romance  has  to  step  in,  which  it  does 
in  the  shape  of  big  phrases.     The  function  of  romance 
in  the  formation  of  a  first-rate  hate  is  what  in  the 
vulgar  is  called  "  tr3ring  it  on."    While  the  chastening 
memory  and  fear  of  "  consequ^ices  "  still  preserves 
the  fear  and  respect  as  far  as  actions  go,  the  doubt 
as  to  its  necessariness  finds  exftression  in  a  bigness 
and  provocatiYeness  of  phrase.    Hate  begins  in  what 
is  said  over  and  above  what  one  dares  translate  into 
action ;     that   is   in    "  Boimce."    Whether   it   ever 
gets  beyond  this  stage  of  incipiency  depends  on  the 
mannw   in   which   the  .  romantic   early    "  Bounce  " 
\&  permitted  to  fare.    If  it  is  tolerated  and  the  phrases 
are  allowed  standing-room  the  Hate  is  successfully 
hatched  and  can  set  out  oa  a  straight  course  to  its 
maturity.    From  Uttle  to  more  it  proc€«d8  to  cover 
the  entire  mental  map ;  in  doing  which  it  takes  on  a 


new  character.     The  chrysalis  develops  into  the  moth. 
Beginning  in  words  just  because  these  do  not  v^^^ 
action,  it  ends  in  the  use  of  words  just  in  order  that 
they  shall  mean  action.      The  words  which  in  the 
beginning  were  excrescences :    appendages  to  men's 
more  serious  selves,  in  the  sequel  become  the  main 
body  to  which  men  are  the  insignificant  appendages. 
Men  enter  into  bondage  to  the  words  they  utt«r, 
and  the  words  have  to  be  made  good  at  the  cost,  if 
necessary,  of  the  men  themselves — who  must  prove 
themselves  "  men  of  their  words  "  :  become  poBsemed 
by  them  that  is.     The  action  of  to-morrow  is  put  in 
pledge  for  the  speeches  of  yesterday.    Far  and  away 
the  most  weighty  factor  in  forcing  issues  to  crises: 
the  whip  and  spur  which  makes  "  forlorn  hopes " 
inevitable  is  not  any  calculated  judgment  as  to  the 
possibility,  feaaibility,  even  desirability  of  the  action 
to  be  taken,  but  the  drag  of  the  ever-lengthening 
chain  of  "the  things  we  have  said."     It  is  in  view 
of  this  ultimate  action  to  which  their  speeches  have 
long  been  delivering  them   that  the  speech-maken 
cannot  afford  to  let  Romance  flag  or  common  sense 
have  play.   The  Hatred  has  to  be  kept  hot ;  and  to  keep 
its  heat  it  requires — only  more  speeches.    So  a  cirde ; 
big  speech  and  bigger  speeches  result  finally  in  one 
mad  swirl  of  words  under  which  the  silly  victims  aie 
doomed  to  disappear.    Hate  has  become  a  Cause; 
Romance  has  reasserted  its  power  to  maintain  its 
unresting  flow  of  sacrifices.     In  his  book  "Labour 
in  Irish  History,"    James   Conolly  points  out  how 
"  during  the  laat  hundred  years  each  generation  lias 
witnessed    an    attempted   rebellion    against  Bnghsh 
rule."      From  "  every  generation  "  the  curse  of  the 
phrase,  Romance,  Kathleen-Ni-Houlihan  has  exacted 
her  toll  in  Ireland.     The  deliverer  who  can  break  the 
curse  is  he  who  can  break  the  big  phrase  ! 

«  *  *  * 

Plain  speaking  is  a  cheap  remedy,  but  it  happens 
to  be  the  one  which  would  meet  the  situation  in  Ire- 
land.    The   malaise  in   Ireland  is  Inarticulateness: 
more  or  less  deliberately  provoked.    Ireland  has  been 
flattered  into  permitting  herself  the  extravagance  of 
a    "temperament."       EJithleen-Ni-HouUhan    is  a 
mystic,    and    mysticism    is    that   attitude   towards 
phenomena  which  is  based  on  the  discovery  that  the 
pleasurable  culmination  of  an  emotion  is  reached  one 
stage  anterior  to  its  full  development.    The  mystac 
method  seeks  to    dam  up  emotion,  in  the  mterests 
of  greater  pleasure,  at  this  stage  of  incompleteness. 
The  price  it  agrees  to  pay  is  loss  of  definition,  sen- 
awareness,  and  that  clean-cut  outline  of  the  emotional 
image  which  provides  the  starting-point  for  ™?  B?°' 
cesses  of  intellect.     Intellectualizing— clear  ttunKmg 
—is  the  weaving  of  like  to  like ;   it  is  classification., 
When  all  images  are  blurred  and  indefinite  and  ma 
rated    with    the    strong   pleasurable    feehng   wmen 
arises  not  so  much  ontj>i  the  character  of  t/ie  ^^^ 
as  from  the  interference  with  their  normal  devwoF 
ment,  inteUect  ha«  no  place  or  office.    "  ^."^^S 
of  weaving  ropes  from  sand  and  mtellect  remMM 
foreign  to  Irish  cultiire  notwithstandmg  that  idenn 
fying  of  an  "  InteUectual "  with  a  person  aW«  ^  m» 
pen   and  ink  which  nominally  ascnbed  *?  ireiw 
Z    "  Intellectuaiist  Movement."    Her  rehgion  i«w 
thereafter  her  Uteratiire  and  art  «  a  ^^^f^^^^u^ 
quisite  spooks  which  need  to  be  aUowed  tiie  "»^^DaBU8 
heat  of  attention  before  they  can   ^.^"^ 
apart  from  pleasure.     The  mborn  force  of  tte^  emo- 
tions which  should  have  earned  them  °^  ^^.^-ridn 
pleteness  capable  of  revealing  their  'nature    -^ 
Ld  objective,  is  denied  free  P^^y  *f,  ^r^Sn  of . 
ita  hurtling  and  rampagmg  *^*««,*^f »  Sation." 
bigness  which  is  the  first  mgredaeot  »'    ,®r"  ^^^ate 
It   gives   a   sensation   of  greatoe»8.  ^^  .^^ble- 
importance  which  is  above  aU  things  pl^J^  .A 
Abortive    as  regards    meaning,   "?y»^,ie  moment 
compact  of  pleasure,  and  it  makea  Me  for  the  mo       | 
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seem  very  much  worth  while  ;  that  is  why  the  mystic 
process  is  defended  and  safeguarded  so  passionately. 
While  it  does  not  furnish  Power  in  its  initial  effects  it 
suppUes   such   a   good   imitation   that   one  gets   all 
ipower's  pleasure  without  the  irksome  restraints  and 
responsibilities  of  the  actual  thing.     Which  is  well 
enough  as  long  as  one  likes  and  can  afford  it.     Ob- 
viously Ireland  cannot.     In  applying  Voluptuousness 
as  an  Art  of  Living  she  has  exhausted  her  substance 
and  energy,  and  her  hope  of  salvation  comes  from 
those  who  refuse   to   sympathize  with  and  admire 
any  further  her  voluptuous  romantic  poses.     In  the 
particular  pose  about  "  Hate  of  England  "  at  least  the 
latter  can    do   Ireland   the    "  spiritual "    service   of 
forcing  on  her  the  bracing  apprehension  of  Necessity 
m  exchange  for  the  vague  pervasive  delicious  longing 
and  unrest  which  she  calls  her  devotion  to  "  Irish 
Freedom   and   Liberty."     With    quite   a   few   plain, 
straight  words  Ireland  could  be  made  to  feel  inclined 
to  adapt  the  phrase  and  say,  "  0  Liberie,  que  de  betises 
m  commet  en  ton  nom."     Hitherto  England's  custom 
of  acknowledging  herself  in  the  wrong — a  mere  habit 
with  her — has  done  the  Irish  real  injury.     In  any  case, 
the  habit  should  never  be  indulged  except  when  one 
is  certain  that  the  other  side  will  take  it  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  proclaim   one  in   the  right.     It   misleads 
the  expectations  of  the  other  side ;    they  consider 
the  acknowledgment    the    outcome    of    fear    rather 
than  of  pity,  and  they  misjudge  their  relative  powers. 
More  than  all,  it  deprives  them  of  that  Sense  of  Neces- 
sity which    is    the    foundation-stone    of    the    Sense 
of  Justice  and  of  the  comfort  and  support  which 
it  gives.     One   can    be   happy   almost   in   resigning 
oneself  to  Necessity  ;    but  one  has  a  gnawing  unrest 
in  resignation  to  the  repugnant  when  there  is  doubt 
M  to  the  necessity.     In  the  one  case  resignation  is 
plain  sense  ;    in  the  other  it  is  nonsense  and  worse. 
English  people's  flirtation   with  phrases  which   ob- 
scured the  fundamental  fact  that  England  possessed, 
alongside  the  power  also  the  resolve  to  use  it  to  the 
full  if  necessary  to  keep  Ireland  an  integral  part  of  the 
Empire,  robbed  Ireland  of  this  aspect  of  necessity 
concerning  Loyalty.     Made  aware  of  the  resolve  and 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  respecting  it,  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  Irish  should  not  appreciate  that 
wisdom   lies   in   acquiescence   and   in   turning   their 
minds  and  energies  to  more  profitable  things.     "  Kind 
(perhaps)  but  firm  (certainly)  "  seems  the  right  policy 
for  Nations   as   for   Nurseries ;     basically   both   are 
very  similar. 

♦  *  *  * 

The  "Remove  the  Cause  "  tack  has  come  to  grief 
«eau8e  it  mistook  the  cause.  It  accepted  harshness 
M  the  cause  and  kindness  as  the  cure  ;  with  results 
npon  which  the  fail  of  Mr.  Birrell— their  "  admired  St. 
Angustine — the  most  popular  official  who  has  walked  in 
PncBnix  Park  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Drummond  " 
jjccording  to  the  NmvWitness — is  the  best  commentary  ; 
™  political  career  and  his  political  faith  shattered 
without  a  single  reserve,  and  his  tenderness  responded 
to  by  open  rebellion.  The  "  Cause  "  actually  is  a 
manner  of  speaking — an  assumption — accepted  with- 
pot  question  by  both  sides  who  see  in  the  Irish  an 
""placable  people  with  a  grievance  to  which  offerings 
"W.  be  constantly  made.  What  else  explains  the 
*^  1  They  rebel  and  they  are  rewarded  therefor 
"th  the  gift— unlike  Scotland  or  Wales — of  self- 
eovemment,  and  of  the  kind  which  takes  the 
"onours  but  leaves  the  financial  burdens  with 
^gland.  Or  again,  they  rebel  and  lives  are  lost  by 
™e  thousand.    As    a    deterrent    something    under 

*ore  undergo  the  maximum  penalty  and  the  cry  goes 
"B  i^  ^  ^^^  ^  "^  Ireland  and  America,  of 
th.  >,  '^  "  ;  not  on  account  of  the  many  but  of 
^Handful.  Only  the  accepted  assumption  that  the 
J™aman  is  a  p^son  whom,  because  of  our  wicked 
r^a  Government  must  treat  tenderly,  while  the 
^'w  of  the  Government  are  to  be  treated  as  sum- 


manly  as  may  be,  explains  the  facts.  Obviously 
a  above  aU  things  the  Irish  are  to  be— not  placated 
for  as  long  as  the  assumption  holds  they  will  remain 
implacable— not  placated,  but  treated  as  a  Partr 
for  whom  every  consideration  must  be  aUowed, 
wtule  England,  under  conviction  of  sin,  humbly 
turns  the  other  cheek  when  acting  on  the  offen- 
sive, they  will  regard  England  as  the  Merdless 
Enemy  and  Conscienceless  Oppressor;  while  when 
unable  to  do  further  damage  and  put  upon  the  de- 
fensive they  will  regard  her  as  the  indulgent  parent 
who  looks  tolerantly  upon  aU  escapades,  because  she 
appreciates  and  understands  their  high  spirit  All 
pro-Irish  opinion,  both  in  America  and  England, 
adopts  the  dual  r61e  for  England  in  the  Anglo- 
Insh  relation,  and  in  answer  to  their  loud  indignation 
England  very  rarely  fails  to  faU  into  exact  Une. 
Nor  can  England  complain  that  she  has  not  deserved 
her  fate  when— to  travesty  Omar— she  finds  that 
The  Island  she  has  woo'd  so  long,  does  her  credit 
in  men's  eyes  much  wrong."  Ah-eady  the  bullying 
has  begun  about  the  figure  she  will  cut  at  the  Peace 
Conference  as  the  champion  of  smaU  nations,  and 
scarcely  a  voice  in  the  worid  but  will  add  emphasis 
to  the  comment  "  Serve  her  right."  It  will  be 
quite  soon  enough  to  sympathize  with  her  when 
she  appreciates  the  true  meaning  of  her  relation 
with  Ireland  and  appUes  the  remedy ;  though, 
no  doubt,  when  she  recognizes  that  it  is  her  primary 
duty  to  "  school  the  ways  of  speech  "  both  here,  and 
among  the  teachers  and  preachers  and  rising  genera- 
tions of  Ireland,  she  will  find  that  all  grounds  for  com- 
miseration have  removed  themselves.  Perhaps  then 
the  remembrance  of  how  much  her  own  truck  with 
and  love  for  ignorance  has  been  the  cause  of  the  un- 
happy past,  she  can  allow  herself  the  luxury  of  the 
role  she  favours — the  magnanimous — and  alongside 
her  demand  for  an  open  and  conditionless  subscrip- 
tion to  loyalty  among  the  Irish,  grant  a  general 
amnesty  for  past  misdemeanours. 

D.  M. 


NOTICE  TO  READERS 

Mr.  Aldington  will  shortly  be  called  up  for  military 
service  and  during  his  absence  the  assistant -editorship 
of  The  Egoist  will  be  taken  over  by  "H.  D."  (Mrs. 
Richard  Aldington). 


PASSING  PARIS 

ENGLISH   flrms^  Mre,   as   I  see,  becoming  more 
enterprising    in    their   publications   after   the 
latest    French     books     and     this     discovery 
brings  some  modification  to  an  opinion  advanced  in 
this  column  a  short  while  ago. 

If  there  is  one  improvement  this  war  and  the  Anglo- 
French  intimacy  it  has  favoured  should  give  birth 
to  it  is  the  furthering  of  the  French  language  among 
the  British  peoples.  That  the  Germans,  Russians, 
Poles,  not  to  speak  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
should  be  so  far  ahead  of  the  English  and  Americans 
in  this  respect  is  to  these  latter's  shame.  Every  one 
knows  that  French  is  incompetently  taught  in  English 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  vigorous  hauling  over 
of  this  part  of  the  curriculum  awaits  some  one  with 
the  necessary  influence  and  initiative.  The  economic 
relations  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  strengthened 
between  the  two  countries-  depend  upon  this  reform, 
for  we  cannot,  surely,  expect  the  French  to  meet 
the  EngUattall  the  way  on  the  language-path,  they 
who  will  have  to  muster  all  their  obstinacy  to  resist 
the  advances  of  the  Germans,  linguistically  so  per- 
fectiy  equipped.  In  the  industrial  domain  supremacy 
is  not  only  achieved  by  producing  the  best  wares 
but  by  their  intelligent,  insinuating  presentation. 
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Tested  authors  do  not  always  do  as  weD  by  l^e 
■war  as  the  younger  ones  who  have  the  dash  of  the 
fresh  recruit  denied  their  feUows  of  the  "  reserve." 

M  Paul  Adam's  weighty  volume  ("Dans  1  Air  qui 
Tremble  "  ;  Cr^s,  3  fr.  60)  is  of  slighter  content  than 
a  booklet  ("La  Guerre,  Madame";  Cr^s.  1  fr.  75) 
aimed  with  three  asterisks,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
bnlliant  of  things  literary  bred  by  this  war.  M.  Paul 
Adam  gives  too  much  of  it.  His  is  a  panorama  of 
the  war  and  impressions  are  more  communicative. 
There  are  some  fine  descriptions  of  carnage,  courage- 
ously realistic,  but  in  most  of  the  other  pages  the  air 
does  not  tremble. 

My  less  ambitious  anonymous  author  fancies  a 
a  soldier  of  the  "  active,"  a  "  man  about  town  "  in 
peace  time,  enjoying  a  first  and  only  day's  leave  in 
Paris  after  a  year  spent  at  the  Front.  This  day  in 
a  gentleman-private's  life  contains  numbers  of  other 
evocations  of  numerous  other  days  in  all  kinds  of 
lives  and  places.  Because  it  does  not  attempt  to 
describe,  preferring  to  suggest,  it  is  very  much  more 
the  war,  for  to  each  one  of  us  what  is  the  war  but  a 
sequence  of  minute  individual  experiences?  We 
are  aU  of  us,  though  in  lesser  degree  even,  Uke  those 
oflScers  who  listen  politely  to  their  chief's  reading 
of  the  daily  bulletin  without  understanding  it  or 
even  wanting  to : 

"  It  was  Bometimea  my  duty  to  bring  the  three  o'clock '  official ' 
to  my  colonel  in  the  little  wood  where  he  waa  quartered.  The 
colonel  would  then  rise  and  say  in  an  altered  voice  to  the 
officers  at  the  bridge-table  :  '  The  bulletin,  gentlemen."  In  an 
artifioiaUy  grave  voice  he  read  out  the  news  to  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  give  an  importance  his  mind  had  long  ago  refused 
to  grant  it.  During  his  reading  the  others  stopped  playing, 
though  not  thinking  about,  the  game.  I  saw  their  attention 
was  daewhere.  I  abeady  share  this  Front  mentaUty  which 
realizee  instinctively  that  this  enormous  business  is  not  our 
business.  Our  officers  think  the  same.  Nothing  interests  save 
the  orders  affecting  their  sector.  It  is  not  wise  to  consider  the 
struggle  from  too  high.  You  become  too  small  an  actor  in  it 
You  cease  to  believe  in  your  part.  .  .  . 

The  same  theory  applies  to  those  who  would  relate 
of  big  events.  Taken  from  too  high  they  dwindle, 
whereas  incidents  slight  in  themselves  but  connbcted 
to  a  big  ensemble,  adroitly  related  to  provide  the 
maximum  of  verisimilitude,  may  open  out  the 
broadest  vistas,  just  as  the  minutest  object  may  be 
unlimitedly  rich  in  reminiscence  of  a  scene,  person, 
place,  or  period. 

The  reality  broken  up  is  like  those  fraements  of 
masterpieces    Eodin    calls    multiplied    masterpieces : 
instead  of  one  you  have  many  realities.    For  reality 
makes  itself  more  eloquently  evident  by  an  indirect 
than  by  a  too  direct  appeal,  and  thus  imagination 
and  style  become  the  indispensable  agents  for  its 
communication.    A   little  reality  well  told  goes  a 
longer  way  than  a  great  deal  of  it  rolled  out  without 
the  touch  necessary   to  bring  it  into  relief.    And 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  completely  successful 
hour's  reading  one  finds  in  a  morsel  like  "  La  Guerre, 
Madame,"  which  reminds  us  of  all  that  has  happened 
these  last  two  years  to  others,  and  from  which  we 
have  escaped,  or  of  all  that  has  happened  to  us  and 
from  which  others  have  escaped,  of  the  tragedy  and 
of  the  comedy  in  thstt  sequence  of  inequalities  of 
fortune  called  war,   the  most  unjust  of   measures 
called  in  at  that  extremity  when  justice  is  impotent 
to  act. 

To  a  lady  who  oomi^ns  that  many  Parisians  show 
too  much  mdiflerenoe  to  the  war  the  soldier  replies : 


do  not  nndeiBtand.  .  .  .  There  are  in  the  C3uunpagne  just  an 
men  who  have  lived  there  a  whole  year  and  who  have  not  seen 
the  landscape.  They  have  never  dared  in  daytime  lift  tlwit 
head  above  the  earth.  All  they  know  of  the  country-side  ii  h 
much  as  can  be  seen  through  the  narrow  slit  in  a  battlement 
Asd  all  that  the  French  as  a  whole  see  of  the  Great  War  is  like 
what  the  soldiers  see  of  the  Champagne  district.  .  .  ." 

Another  reminiscence :  , 

"  During  the  September  marches,  as  we  had  been  on  the 
move  for  days  and  days — we  had  given  up  counting  them 
— it  seemed  to  us  that  our  fatigue  had  surpassed  the  extreme 
of  human  limits.  Of  these  innumerable,  atrooioufi  houis,  I  oan 
only  recall  one  night  when,  having  a  htmdred  thousand  timee 
thought  I  had  stepped  my  last  step,  I  had  hooked  my  eye,  as 
though  to  make  it  pull  me  along,  to  the  lantern  of  a  waggon 
preceding  me  by  some  metres.  I  had  long  given  up  thinking. 
That  lantern  filled  my  whole  brain,  withheld  what  life  I  had  left 
I  felt  I  should  fall  if  it  failed  me,  that  I  should  die  there,  in 
the  dark,  of  physical  and  mental  fatigue.  It  alone  dragged  ont 
my  life.  .  .  .  Then  suddenly  it  went  out.  I  saw  death  at  that 
moment  more  distinctly  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  during  the  moat 
violent  bombardments.  I  felt  it.  It  touched  me.  ...  My 
recollections,  my  loves,  the  world,  all  my  interior  univeree,  sank 
into  a  deep  well.  .  .  .  But  the  lantern  shone  again.  A  man  on 
horseback  had  placed  himself  between  it  and  me  and  inter 
cepteditforasecond.  And  I  marched  to  quarters.  .  .  .  Madame, 
since  that  night  I  have  heard  many  stories  about  the  battle  d 
the  Mame.  I  shall  read  many  another.  But  for  me  JoSre'a 
orders,  the  chase.  Von  Kluck's  mistake,  the  sublime  decision  of 
Foch,  the  formidable  German  retreat  and  the  deliverance  of 
Paris,  that  is  history,  that  is  legend.  Of  the  greatest  victory  in 
the  worid,  I  who  have  lived  right  tjirough  it,  I  have  seen  nothing, 
perceived  nothing,  remembered  nothing  except  the  flame  of  a 
penny  candle  fastened  by  a  driver  to  his  cart.  .  .  ." 

•  ♦  *  *  * 

The  contrast  this  soldier's  book — so  full  of  optimism, 
alternating  from  pathos  to  fun,  passing  from  tears  to 
laughter  and  back  again,  observing  without  attempt- 
ing to  solve,  living  as  it  were  from  moment  to  moment, 
at  once  objective  and  subjective — offers  to  that  of  a 
civilian  (Lucien  Descaves  :    "  La  Maison  Anxieuse    ; 
Cr6s,  1  fr.  75)  is  worthy  of  note.     M.  Descaves  touckeB 
only  upon  consequences  of  the  tragedy,  but  not  upon 
the  tragedy  itself,  and   yet   his   pages,   interestmg 
enough   in    themselves,    diffuse   discontent.    Every- 
thing and  everybody  is  in  the  wrong,  the  rich  who  give 
and  the  poor  who  receive— for  the  "  House  Anxioua 
symbolizes  all  the  classes  affected  by  this  war  ana 
who  wait  at  home.    The  "  rich  "  women  who  nune 
the  soldiers  with  heroism  greater  than  theurs,  for  it  is 
constant  whereas  theirs  was  only  occasional,  monopo- 
lize them  ;  why  should  not  the  "  poor  "  ""[omen  «W 
the   same  privilege  of  sacrifice  by  then-  bedside' 
Those  who  continue  their  usual  life,     dress,    smue, 
etc.,  are  indifferent,  selfish ;    those  who  refraon^m 
spending  money  do  not  help  the  poor  httle  mm 
steesses  to  earn  their  Uving.    Those  who  ought  to 
have  the   allowance  don't   get  it;    those  who  oo 
spend  it  on  drink  or  the  cinema.    We  ha^«  ^^  ^ 
these  dirges  and  they  make  us  "  tired.      "  ^f  ^. 
regretted  that  a  writer  of  M.  Descaves'  sympa^ 
w^om,  wit,  and  chaxm-when  he  do««  "^tJ^J^ 
in  hypercriticism  and  vituperation— should  encour^ 
discontent  even  if  it  is,  and  especially  if  it  ^^J^JT  ^y 
It  is  not  the  slightest  use  fostering  lU  ««n*^™"^^k  i 
noticing  them  too  often.    The  anxie^  m  this  Wok 
generous;    the -bitterness  petty.    For  ^  f"^ 
Somes  from  the  broad,  breezy,  P«?l»'ii, 5^^*^  rf 
bitterness  emanates  from  withm  the  stuny  wm» 


"  Bah,"  said  I,  "  they  are  optimists.  And  is  not  oheerfolaeas 
the  beet  recipe  for  endurance  f  The  gloomy  are  beaten  in  ad- 
vance. To  nurse  one's  good  humour  if  one  still  has  it,  is  to  show 
good  healtik ;  to  revive  it,  if  not,  is  politio." 

"  But,  Uamiee,  the  merest  decency  .  .  ." 

"Crowds  know  nothing  of  decency.  Besidea,  said  yoa, 
people  dosH  even  seem  to  oDdentaad.    ladeed,  madune,  they 


the  House. 

In  the  event  that,  in  a  recent  sketch  of  ^"^^ 
by  the  Eosny  brothers,  I  conveyed  the^P 
that  these  authors  succeeded  to  Mr.  ^^^y^ri  ^uemeg 
and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  the  choice  of  »?^^  *^t,  it 
for  a  peculiar  phase  of  their  ^^^^'^ff^ZdTn^^ 
should  be  und«stood  that  in  this  style  of  fiction 


Bosny  brothers  preceded  their  English  contemporaries. 
Thus  there  are  two  precedents  in  France  for  the  scien- 
tiflc  romances  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  the  other  being 
Jiaes  Verne. 

Considering  the  extremely  cheap  tone  of  Parisian 
journalism  at  a  period  when  it  should,  on  the  contrary 
attempt  an  improvement  on  its  usual  key,  it  is  a  poor 
compliment  to  M.  J.  H.  Bosny  sdn6  to  proclaim  his 
articles  in  the  Intrcmaigeant  among  the  most  inteUigent 
to  be  read  just  now.  The  "  odious "  comparison 
apart,  his  views  ore  worth  Ustening  to  and  are  par- 
tjculajrly  well  informed  when  desding  with  Anglo- 
French  relations.  This  novelist  and  the  poet  Claudel 
are  writing  more  practical  sense  than  most  politicians 
and  journalists  just  now. 

M.  L6on  Bailby,  director  of  the  Intramigeant,  is 
also  a  name  to  be  retained  in  connexion  with  the 
Anglo-French  cause. 

MtTEtEL  ClOLKOWBKA. 
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THEY  say  there  is  no  hope — 
sand — drift — rocks — ^rubble  of  the  sca- 
the broken  hulk  of  a  ship, 
hung  with  shreds  of  rope, 
paUid  under  the  cracked  pitch. 

They  say  there  is  no  hope 
to  conjure  you — 

no  whip  of  the  tongue  to  anger  you 

no  hate  of  words 

you  must  rise  to  refute. 

They  say  you  are  twisted  by  the  sea, 

you  are  cut  apart 

by  wave-break  upon  wave-break, 

that  you  are  misshapen  by  the  sharp  rocks, 

broken  by  the  rasp  and  after-rasp. 

That  you  are  cut,  torn,  mangled, 
torn  by  the  stress  and  beat, 
no  stronger  than  the  strips  of  sand 
along  your  ragged  beach. 

n 

But  we  bring  violets, 
great  masses — single,  sweet, 
wood-violets,  stream -violets, 
Tiolets  from  a  wet  marsh. 


Violets  in  clumps  from  hills, 
tufts  with  earth  at  the  roots, 
violets  tugged  from  rocks, 
blue  violets,  moss,  cliff,  river-violets. 

Yellow  violets'  gold, 
burnt  with  a  rare  tint — 
violets  hke  red  ash 
among  tufts  of  grass. 

We  bring  deep  purple 

bird-foot  violets. 

We  bring  the  hyacinth-violet,      —  - 

Bweet,  bare,  chill  to  the  touch —    ' 

and  violets  whiter  than  the  inrush 

0'  your  own  white  surf. 

in 

5'or  you  will  come, 

you  will  yet  haunt  men  in  ships, 

yon  will  trail  across  the  fringe  of  strait 

and  circle  the  jagged  rocks. 

You  will  trail  across  the  rocks 
and  wash  them  with  your  salt. 


you  wiU  curl  between  sand-hill*— 
you  will  thunder  along  the  cliff— 
break— retreat-«et  fresh  strength- 
gather  and  pour  weight  upon  the  beach. 

Ton  will  draw  back, 

and  the  ripple  on  the  sand-shelf 

will  be  witness  of  your  track. 

O  privet-white,  you  will  paint  

the  lintel  of  wet  sand  with  froth. 

Ton  will  bring  myrrh-bark 

and  drift  laurel-wood  from  hdt  coasts  ' 

when  you  hurl  high— high— 

we  will  answer  with  a  shout. 

For  you  will  come, 

you  will  come, 

you  will  answer  our  taut  hearts, 

you  will  break  the  lie  of  mens'  thoughts, 

and  chensh  and  shelter  us. 

H.  D. 
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DIALOGUES  OF  FONTENELLE 

Translated  by  Ezra  Pound 

n 

DIDO  Am)  STEATONICE 
Dido.  Alas,  my  poor  Stratonice,  I  am  unhappy 
You  know  what  my  life  was.  I  maintained  so 
precise  a  fidelity  to  my  first  husband,  that  I  burned 
myself  alive  to  prevent  my  receiving  another.  For 
all  that  I  have  not  escaped  evil  rumour.  It  has 
pleased  a  poet,  a  certain  Virgil,  to  transform  so  strict 
a  prude  as  I  was  into  a  young  flirt,  charmed  by  a 
stranger's  nice  face  the  first  day  she  sees  him.  My 
whole  story  turned  upside  down.  The  funeral  pyre 
is  left  me,  I  admit,  but  my  reason  is  no  more  the 
fear  of  being  forced  into  a  second  marriage;  I  am 
supposed  to  be  in  despair  lest  the  stranger  abandon 
me. 

Stratonice.  And  the  consequences  might  be  most 
dangerous.  Very  few  women  will  care  to  immolate 
themselves  for  wifely  fidelity,  if  a  poet,  after  their 
deaths,  is  to  be  left  free  to  say  what  he  likes  of  them. 
But,  perhaps,  your  Virgil  was  not  so  very  far  wrpng  ; 
perhaps  he  has  unravelled  some  intrigue  of  your  life 
which  you  had  hoped  to  keep  hidden.  VHio  knows  T 
I  should  not  care  to  take  oath  about  your  pyre. 

2>Mto.  If  there  was  the  slightest  likelihood  in 
Virgil's  suggestion,  I  should  not  mind  being  sus- 
pected ;  but  he  makes  my  lover  ..SJneas,  a  man  dead 
three  centuries  before  I  came  into  the  world. 

Stratonice.  There's  something  in  what  you  say. 
And  yet  you  and  ^neas  seem  to  have  been  expressly 
made  for  each  other.  You  were  both  forced  to  leave 
your  native  countries ;  you  sought  your  fortunes 
with  strangers — he  a  widower,  you  a  widow  :  all  this 
is  in  harmony.  It  is  true  yo^i  were  bom  three 
hundred  years  after  his  death;  but  Vii^  saw  so 
many  good  reasons  for  bringing  you  together  tdiat 
he  has  counted  time  for  a  trifle. 

Dido.  Is  that  sensible  1  Good  heavens,  are  not 
three  hundred  years  always  three  hundred,  can  two 
people  meet  and  fall  in  love,  despite  such  an  obstacle  t 
Stratonice.  Oh,  Virgil  was  very  clever  in  that. 
Assuredly  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  he  widied  to 
show  that  we  must  not  judge  other  people's  love 
affairs  by  appearance,  and  that  those  wUch  show 
least  are  often  the  truest. 

Dido.    I  am  not  at  all  pleased  that  he  should 
attack  my  renutation  for  the  sake  of  this  prettf> 
fable.  ' 

Stratonice.    Bat   he    has    not    turned    you    into 
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ridicule,  has  het  He  has  not  filled  your  mouth 
with  silliness  ! 

Dido.  Not  in  the  least.  He  has  recited  me  his 
I>oem8.  The  whole  part  that  concerns  me  is  divine, 
almost  to  the  slander  itself.  In  it  I  am  beautiful,  I 
say  very  fine  things  about  my  fictitious  passion ; 
and  if  Virgil  had  been  obliged  in  the  iEneid  to  show 
me  as  a  respectable  woman,  the  ^neid  would  be 
greatly  impoverished. 

8tratonice.  Well,  then,  what  do  you  complain  of  t 
They  ascribe  to  you  a  romance  which  does  not  belong 
to  you :  what  a  misfortune !  And  in  recompense 
they  ascribe  to  you  a  beauty  and  wit  which  may  not 
have  been  yours  either. 

Dido.     A  fine  consolation  ! 

Stratonice.  I  am  not  suiBciently  your  intimate 
to  be  sure  how  you  will  feel  this,  but  most  women, 
I  think,  would  rather  that  people  spoke  ill  of  their 
character  than  of  their  wit  or  their  beauty.  Such 
was  my  temperament.  A  painter  at  the  court  of 
my  husband,  the  Syrian  king,  was  discontented  with 
me,  and  to  avenge  himself  he  painted  me  in  the  arms 
of  a  soldier.  He  showed  the  picture  and  fled.  My 
subjects,  zealous  for  my  glory,  wished  to  bum  the 
picture  in  public,  but  as  I  was  painted  admirably 
well  and  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty — although  the 
attitude  was  scarcely  creditable  to  my  virtue— I 
forbade  them  the  burning,  had  the  painter  recalled 
and  pardoned  him.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you 
will  do  likewise  with  Virgil. 

Dido.  That  would  be  all  very  well  if  a  woman's 
first  merit  were  to  be  beautiful  or  to  be  full  of  wit. 

Stratonice.  I  cannot  decide  about  this  thing  you 
call  the  first  merit,  but  in  ordinary  Ufe  the  first 
question  about  a  woman  one  does  not  know  is  :  Is 
she  pretty  ?  The  second :  Is  she  intelligent  ? 
People  very  rarely  ask  a  third  question. 


NOTES  ON  MODERN  GERMAN  POETRY 

By  Alec  W.  G.  Eandau^ 

VI.     ALFEED  MOMBBBT 

ALFEED  MOMBEET,  I  should  think,  began  to 
write  with  the  intention  of  becoming  the 
German  Mallarm^,  or  still  more  the  German 
Albert  Samain.  His  first  poems  are,  as  a  matter 
ofjjfact,  reminiscent  of  nearly  everybody — from 
Heine  to  Mallarm^,  Georg  and  Dehmel.  But  in  the 
bulk  of  his  work  he  came  nearer  Samain  than  anybody 
else.  His  first  volume  "  Tag  und  Nacht  "  (Day  and 
ITight),  contains  a  number  of  dreamy,  undulating 
poems  which  remind  one  of  no  one  so  much  as  of  the 
poet  who  wrote : 

J' adore  rind^is,  les  sons,  les  couleurs  frSles, 
Tout  oe  qui  tremble,  ondule,  et  frissonne,  et  chatoie, 
Lee  cheveux  et  lee  yeoz,  I'eau,  les  feuilles,  la  sole, 
Et  la  spirituality  des  formes  gr^les.  .  .  . 


I 


The  only  things,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  of  Samain's 
sonnet  of  which  Mombert  might  not  have  approved 
are  "  Les  rimes  se  frfilant  oomme  des  tourterelles," 
since  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  in  vera  libre. 
Inlthis  form  Mombert  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
pioneer,  as  the  more  elaborate,  more  advertised 
experiments  of  Amo  Holz  did  not  come  iintil  later. 
The  following  poem  from  "  Tag  und  Nacht  "  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  Mombert's  earlier  work — work  which 
was  written  before  philosophy  and  mysticism  entered 
and  took  possession  of  his  imagination,  much  to  its 
hurt. 

AWAKENED 

My  eyes  okwe  drowcily — the  world  depart* : 

Awakened! 

Ttw  eaacUe  by  the  bed  is  burnt  down, 

And  in  the  smoky,  flickering  tight. 

In  the  opfseseire  night. 


I  find  it  all. 
The  world  and  myself. 
Set  forth  in  images, 
Olbomiiy,  broodingly — 
Only  love  not,  perhaps. 

Even  here  may  be  traced  the  beginnings  of  that 
mysticism  which,  as  I  have  just  indicated,  did  so 
much  h.^rm  to  Mombert's  later  work.  Day  is  ob- 
viously equivalent  to  our  waking  state,  consciousnesg  • 
Night  equals  sub-conaciousness.  Somewhere  in  this 
volume  Mombert  regrets  that  the  soul  has  no  form- 
it  is  so  "  erscheinunglos."  From  this  one  would 
gather  that  Mombert  intended  to  give  spiritual 
things  form,  to  become,  so  to  speak,  an  imagist  of 
the  soul.  But  that  aim,  if  it  were  ever  in  his  mind 
was  never  reached.  In  his  subsequent  works,  above  all| 
perhaps,  in  "  Die  Bliite  des  Chaos  "  (The  Bbseoming 
of  Chaos),  he  inclined  more  and  more  to  the  incom- 
prehensible, the  pretentiously  philosophical,  in  short 
the  chaotic.  The  explanation  was  not  that  in 
Mombert  poetry  had  turned  into  pure  music,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Symbolists,  but  that  he  had  failed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  create  an  image ;  his  work  had 
become  rhetorical.  The  later  Mombert  is  th*t 
complete  antithesis  to  "  poet,"  namely,  the  "  cosmic 
impressionist  "  ;  he  is  the  "  Mystiker,"  or,  in  his  own 
barbarous  periphrasis,  the  "  Insichhineinversenker." 

This  second  poem  is  a  good  example  of  the  woric 
Mombert  did  before  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  become  a  philosophical  poet,  or  rather  a  veise- 
writing  philosopher.  It  is  taken  from  "  Der  Denker  " 
(The  Thinker),  an  intermediate  volume,  published 
in  1901. 

Everjrthing  runs  o&  me,  like  heavy  rain  ; 

Even  my  own  heart. 

And  my  mind  and  all  my  understanding. 

I  am  a  marble  statue  in  a  garden. 

And  I  watch  the  clear  brooks  and  the  flowers. 

It  is  the  rain  which  ran  oS  me 

That  turned  to  flowers. 

I  am  in  the  forest,  in  the  shade. 

And  round  my  marble  shoulders  creeps  the  ivy. 

Until  a  fire  comes  into  the  wood 

And  unclothes  me. 

But  in  the  glow  of  the  flames  I  sing  the  song, 

The  deep  song  of  my  own  eternity. 

Others  members  of  the  same  group  as  Mombert 
are  Max  Dauthendey,  Christian  Morgenstern,  Franz 
Bvers,  and  Paul  Scheerbart.  Of  the  first,  the  most 
important  of  them  all — though  several  years  younger 
than  Mombert — I  shall  say  something  in  the  next 
note.  " 


LIBERATIONS 

StudiM  of  Individuality  in  Contemporary  Music 
X  {continvM) 
NIKOLAF8    MEDTNEE    AliTD    THE    MODEM 

HEEOIC  SPIEIT  IN  MUSIC 
nr^E  inherently  individual  standpoint  of  Ifod*- 
I        ner  is  clearly  defined  in   even   his   earliest 
■■■       works.    His    first  published  composifaons,  » 
cycled  temperamental  studies,  coUectively  entmea 
"  Mood  Pictures,"  Op.  1,  reveal  an  advanced  stage 
of  mental  development  and  a  complete  ce^'^^f  " 
intention  and  expression  which  would  render  ine 
remarkable    as    mature    compositions,   ^'^J!^' 
in    an   initial   effort,    are    decidedly    extraor^n^ 
The  first  number,  Prologue,  is  peculiarly  vorte^^ 
in  content,  a  quality  which  gains  an  ad^ed  wgnin^ 
when  one  considers  its  chronological  portion  anioi^ 
Medtoer's  work  and  its  relationship  to  the  cy"» 
which  it  forms  a  number.     Intensely  vinle  "\™P  ^^ 
and  broad  in  the  scope  of  its  intention,  ^^/^  ^^ 
approaching  bluntness  in  the  direct  manner  » 


expression,  the  music  contains  at  once  the  definition 
of  the  composer's  mental  attitude  and  the  indica- 
tion of  his  spiritual  direction.     In  the  second  number, 
Allegro  con  impeto,  the  elements  discernible  in  the 
preceding  piece  are  presented  definitely  and  actively. 
The  music  throughout  is  expressive  of  self-conscious 
energy,  coloured  by  an  intensity  of  feeling  which 
ahnost  creates  a  crudity  of  utterance.     But  above  all 
is  evident  the   superaction   of  a  forceful  directive 
intelligence  which  dominates  the  emotional  impulses, 
fusing  and  concentrating  them.     In  the  third  number,' 
Maestroso  feddo,  this  intellectual  decision  becomes 
more  marked.     No  obtrusion  of  emotional  conflict 
is  permitted  to  disturb  the  mood  of  intense  concen- 
tration which  governs  the  music.    But  there  is  no 
exaggeration  of  attitude,  no  affectation.     The  music 
throughout  is  characterized  by  a  rugged  dignity  of 
sxpression    and    a    spirit    of    deep    sincerity.     One 
obtains  the  impression  of  a  mind  which  has  repudiated 
all  sentimental  associations,  and  remains  isolated,  yet 
confident  in  its  own  intrinsic  strength.     The  fourth 
number,  Andantino  con  moto,  while  less  impressive, 
is  very  personal  in  feeling,   and  conveys  in  broad 
terms  an  impression  of  subdued  emotional  conflict. 
A  more  remote  mood   pervades   the  fifth   number. 
Andante ;    the  music  has  a  certain  feeling  of  pure 
intellectualism  rare  in  Medtner's  work.     The  sixth 
number,  Allegro  con  more,  is  characterized  by  a  full- 
blown and  heartfelt  joviality,   the  expression  of  a 
singularly  virile  temperament.    Broad    and   hearty, 
the  humour  of  this  piece  contains  no  suggestion  of 
irony  or  malice.     It  is  the  mirth  of  strong  men  and 
giants  which  prevails  here,  such  rude  merriment  as 
might  have  shouted  itself  from  the  huge  throats  of 
Eabehus'   Gargantua   or   Pantagruel.     The   seventh 
number.  Allegro  con  ira,  expresses  no  mere  mood  of 
anger  or  ordinary  irritation.     The  spirit  evinced  in 
the  music  has,  perhaps,  its  closest  analogy  in  the 
berserk  battle  fury  of  the  heroes  of  the  northern 
sagas.    Impersonal  in  that  it  is  directed  against  no 
definite  actuality,  the  passion  of  the  music  is  very 
individual  in  impulse,  the  fierce  expression  of  a  strong 
nature   shaken    by    an    emotional   paroxysm.    The 
final  number  of  the  cycle.  Allegro  con  grazia,  while 
more  refined  in   expression   than   the   majority   of 
Medtner's  works,  is  entirely  free  from  affectation  or 
effeminacy.     Nevertheless  the  mood-indication  given 
by  the  composer  is  fully  justified.     The  music  is 
graceful,  but  its  grace  is  a  quality  purely  masculine, 
the  grace  of  an  athlete,  supple,  alert,  and  full  of 
nervous  strength. 

In  the  numerous  works  for  pianoforte  solo  which 
succeed  this  cycle,  the  individual  qualities  which  it 
presents  are  remarkably  developed,  both  in  ex- 
pression and  psychology. 

The  "  Three  Improvisations  for  Piano,"  Op.  2, 

^sent  a  more  concrete  imagery  than  the  "  Mood 

ftctures."    The  first  number,   entitled  Sea  Sprite, 

18  a  fantastic  piece,  with  an  undercurrent  of  mystery 

inning  through  it,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of 

Me  composer's    consciousness    moving    waywardly 

""TOigh  an  expanse  of  external  forces.    A  strong 

sense  of  dramatic  values  is  evident  in  the  second 

""ffloer,    A    Ball    Eeminiscence.    Notwithstanding 

•"e  title,  there  is  no  abstract  analytical  preoccupation 

Warent  in  the  music,  nor  does  the  piece  in  any  way 

\  8  ^P*   *"    depict    realistically    external    features. 

foadly  comprehensive  in  expression,  and  vigorous 

^rhythmic  treatment,  it  conveys  synthetically  the 

^ofaonal    feeling    induced    by    the    kaleidoscopic 

™ects  of  a  ballroom,  interpenetrated  by  a  subtle 

,?  of   personal    thought.     The   Scherro    Infernal 

I  'moll  constitutes  the  last  number  of  the  set,  while 

■1^8  much  in  common  with  certain  numbers  of  the 

•tn"**^-   ^"^^^^^s,"    transcends    them    in    dynamic 

.Zr*?*"n>  and  is  dominated  by  a  spirit  which  can 

I  «d  th    described  as  demoniac.     From  beginning  to 

I  iCbI  ^  Diusic  conveys  an  impression  of  the  revolt  of  a 

""foeiy    energetic    and    imairinative    temnerament 


which  by  constant  strife  has  developed  proportions 
too  great  for  ordinary  limitations  to  contain. 

In  the  "  Four  Pieces  for  Piano,"  Op.  4,  Medtner 
reverts  to  pure  mood  expression.  These  pieces 
preserve  the  composer's  characteristic  idiom,  but 
are  less  intense  than  the  "  Mood  Hctures  "  or  the 
SchOTzo  Infernal.  Nevertheless  they  are  tmlv  in- 
dividual. The  first  number,  an  Etude,  goes  greatly 
beyond  the  mere  display  of  technical  artifice  which 
usuaUy  constitutes  the  matter  of  works  so  designated 
In  the  second  number,  a  Caprice,  the  waywardness  of 
unpulse  so  drasticaUy  demonstrated  in  the  Scherzo 
Infernal  is  expressed  in  a  lighter  manner  The 
Musical  Moment  and  Prelude  which  form  the  remain- 
ing numbers,  while  less  individual,  possess  a  certain 
mtimacy  of  expression. 

In  the  "  Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor,"  Op.  5,  Medtner 
enters  on  work  of  larger  structural  dimensions,  a 
departure  which  is  fuUy  justified  by  the  increased 
scope  of  emotion  and  thought  evident  in  the  music. 
Though  even  more  rugged  in  character  than  the 
preceding  works,  this  Sonata  maintains  a  majesty 
of  spirit  and  a  dignity  of  proportions  and  utterance 
which  convey  a  spirit  truly  epic.  The  work  is  also 
more  defimte,  and  therefore  stronger  than  those 
which  precede  it.  But  in  the  development  of  the 
musical  material  one  discerns  signs  of  a  certain 
chafing  against  the  formal  Umitation  of  the  music, 
wider  though  it  is  in  scope  than  that  of  those  written 
earlier.  This  Sonata  is  the  only  example  by  Medtner 
in  which  the  conventional  division  of  the  music 
into  separate  movements  is  observed. 

The  "Three  Arabesques,"  Op.  7,  are  considerably 
more  than  the  pattern-weaving  which  the  title 
suggests,  being  impregnated  with  complex  psycho- 
logy. The  first  number,  an  Idyll,  suggests  no  affected 
pastoral,  but  the  quiet  deUght  of  a  sensitive  nature  in 
open  spaces.  The  music,  for  Medtner,  is  strangely 
reposeful.  The  two  Tragedy  Fragments  which  com- 
plete the  set  are  remarkable  studies  of  psychological 
complications  rather  than  renderings  of  actual 
incidents,  or  dramatic  themes.  There  is  a  sinister, 
elemental  immensity  of  mood  in  these  two  pieces 
which  contains  something  at  once  entrancing  and 
terrifying.  It  is  as  though  one  were  able  to  discern 
a  soul  struggling  against  overwhelming  horrors  into 
which  it  has  been  precipitated  by  the  force  of  its  own 
turbulent  impulses.  Throughout  one  feels  the  grim- 
ness  of  a  spirit  in  conflict ;  a  sensibility  whirled  by 
conflicting  sensations  from  one  mental  state  to 
another,  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  delirium. 

The  several  opus  numbers  entitled  "  Legends  or 
Fairy  Tales  "  (Marehen,  Op.  8,  Drei  Mwpch^,  Op.  9, 
Zwei  Marehen,  Op.  14,  and  Zwei  Marehen,  Op,  20) 
present  very  forcibly  the  curious  visionary  type  of 
thought  which  characterizes  much  of  Medtner's  work. 
Here  one  obtains,  entirely  severed  from  realistically 
suggested  action  or  incident,  that  atmosphere  of 
mystery  and  spiritual  excitement  which  gives  such 
curious  dramatic  appeal  to  most  legends  and  fairy- 
tales. Yet  there  is  no  trace  of  mythological  lore,  or  of 
traditional  feeling  in  these  works,  nor  would  the 
active  nature  of  the  composer  lend  itself  to  retro- 
spection. In  these  "  Legends "  Medtner  seems  to 
place  his  intellect,  in  the  phrase  of  a  French  poet, 
"  in  a  state  of  sensibility  "  before  legendary  and 
heroic  tradition  and  thought,  conveying  his  own 
conception  of  its  underlying  spirit,  and  endeavouring 
to  present  it  in  its  potential  aspect.  These  "  Legends  " 
might,  with  more  accuracy,  be  named  prophecies ; 
intellectual  realizations  of  the  potentialities  of  scarcely 
conscious  impulses  and  sensibilities  projected  by  a 
visionary  mind. 

The  "  Three  Dithyrambes,"  Op.  10,  are  paeans  of 
vibrant,  triumphant  life  and  consciousness.  In 
these  pieces  Medtner  evinces  the  spirit  of  a  true 
Dionysian,  that  of  the  exultant  beings  described  by 
Nietzsche  as."  laughing  lions."  Each  number  pul- 
sates with  the  joy  of  passionate  living  and  fierce 
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energy.  And  throughout  the  glorious  abandon  of 
the  music  there  is  no  trace  of  rhetoric  or  melodramatic 
hysteria.  An  exalted  mood  is  consistently  main- 
tained. Both  rhythmically  and  harmonically  the 
music  is  interesting,  and  exemplifies  very  fully 
Medtner's  characteristic  energy  and  rugged  directnesp 
of  expression. 

In  the  "Sonata-Triad,"  Op.  11,  Medtner's  charac- 
teristic breadth  of  conception  assumes  corresponding 
formal  dimensions.  The  achievement  of  a  Sonata 
is  accounted  by  the  formalists  as  something  to  be 
aspired  to.  Here  Medtner  achieves  a  threefold 
extension  of  the  form,  filling  each  section  with  original 
majestically  conceived  matter.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  work  displays  an  innovatory  spirit,  approximating 
to  that  underlying  the  utterance  of  Eemy  de  Gourmont, 
"  You  are,  then  you  are  also  a  tradition."  Nowhere 
does  the  composer  allow  formal  convention  to  obscure 
his  intention,  or  influence  the  music  to  the  extent  of 
including  anything  beyond  the  musical  translation 
of  mood-interplay  and  sequences. 

The  "  Novels,"  Op.  17,  have  an  emotional  quality 
which  seems  in  many  ways  to  be  a  psychological 
development  of  the  underlying  moods  of  the  two 
Tragedy  Fragments  and  the  Dithyrambes,  now  inter- 
penetrating each  other,  and  more  complex  in  their 
expression.  The  music  is  of  a  markedly  dramatic 
character,  though  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
external  theme.  The  curious  visionary  excitement 
with  which  it  is  permeated,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
in  the  "  Legends,"  gives  to  the  title  of  the  set  a  very 
literal  significance. 

The  same  type  of  projective  vision  is  apparent  in 
the  Sonata,  Op.  2,  together  with  a  perceptible  increase 
of  freedom  in  the  musical  treatment. 

In  the  "  Four  Marches,"  Op.  26,  the  heroic  quality  of 
Medtner's  writing  assumes  a  definitely  militant 
aspect.  The  seer,  having  discerned  the  forces  about 
him,  launches  himself  into  action.  But  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  music  places  it  on  a  plane  greatly  divided 
from  that  of  mere  bellicose  sentiment. 

In  the  "  Sonata-Ballade,"  Op.  27,  Medtner  appears 
once  more  as  an  innovator  of  forms.  The  dimensions 
of  the  work  are  heroic,  but  the  underlying  feeling 
is  less  grim.  It  is  the  music  of  one  who  has  scaled 
the  heights,  and  no  longer  has  any  fear  of  his  strength. 
The  music  throughout  is  full  of  a  quiet  certitude 
bom  of  effort  and  achievement,  not  of  passive 
acceptance. 

Nor  is  it  in  his  jnanoforte  music  alone  that  Medtner 

excels.    The  Three  Night  Songs,  Op.  16,  for  violin 

and  piano,  evince  a  characteristic  dignity  and  spiritual 

vision,  together  with  a  depth  of  tenderness  which 

in  itself  s^aks  of  strength,  while  in  the  various  opus 

numbers  for  voice  and  piano.  Three  Songs,  Op.  3, 

Nine  Songs  of  Gtoethe,  Op.  6,  Three  Songs  of  Heine, 

Op.  12,  Two  Songs  ("The  Winter  Evening"  and 

"  Epitaph  "),  Op.  13,  and  a  second  cycle  of  Goethe 

Songs    are    generally    characterized    by    originality 

and  a  deep  and  subtle  sensibility  of  emotional  values. 

Particularly  dignified  are  the  numbers  "  Wanderer's 

Nightsong  "  and  "  In  Eetrospect "   (Goethe  Songs, 

Nos.  1  and  4),  and  "  On  the  Sea,"  Three  Songs,  Op.  3, 

while  a  lyric  delicacy  expressing  a  wide  range  of 

senaiblity    distinguishes     the     "Little    Elflnsong" 

(Goethe  Songs,  No.  3)  and  the  Lyric  Intermeazo 

(Heine  Songs,  No.  2).    The  exultant  mood  which 

dominates  the  Dithyrambes  is  expressed  with  more 

intimacy  in  the  "  Maysong  "  (Goethe  Songs,  No.  2), 

and  the  "  Mountain  Mood  "  (Heine  Songs,  No.  3). 

Throughout  aU  these  works  Medtner  displays  a 
breadth  of  vision,  a  delicacy  of  sensibility,  and  a 
subtlety  of  perception  which,  combined  with  his 
evident  mental  force  and  strong  temperamental 
impulse,  has  added  to  the  powers  of  music  something 
of  great  spiritual  value,  rendering  it  an  adequate 
expreasioQ  of  an  age  ess^atially  complex  and  h«roic. 


JiKkMm,  OemMmy,  1915. 
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By  Wtnbham  Lewis 

PAET   II* 

CHAPTER  I  '  *' 

NINE  months  previously  Kreisler  had  arrived 
in  Paris  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  from  Italy, 
He  had  left  Bome,  according  to  his  aceooat, 
because  the  Italian  creditor  is  such  a  bad-tempered 
fellow,  and  he  could  never  get  any  sleep  after  8 — or 
latterly  7.30— even,  in  the  morning. 

"Dear  Colleague, — Expect  me  Thursday. 
I  am  at  last  quitting  this  wretched  city.  I  hoiw 
that  the  room  you  mentioned  is  still  free.  Will 
come  at  once  to  your  address.  With  many 
hearty  greetings, — Yours, 

Otto  Kbeislee." 

He  had  dispatched  this  note  before  leaving  to  a 
Herr  Ernst  Volker. — ^For  some  time  he  stood  on  the 
Paris  platform,  ulster  thrown  back,  smoking  a  lean 
cigar,  with  a  straw  stuck  in  it.  He  was  glad  to  be 
in  Paris.  How  busy  the  women,  intent  on  travel, 
were !  Groups  of  town -folk,  not  travellers,  stood 
Uke  people  at  a  show.  Each  traveller  was  met 
by  a  phalanx  of  uninterested  faces  beyond  the 
gangway. 

His  standing  on  the  platform  was  a  little  cae- 
monious  and  military.  He  was  taking  his  bearingB. 
Body  and  belongings  with  him  were  always  moved 
about  with  certain  strategy.  At  last,  with  racial 
menace,  he  had  his  things  swept  together,  saying 
heavily  : 

"  Un  viagre  !  " 

Ernst  Volker  was  not  in,  but  had  left  word  he 
would  be  there  after  dinner.  It  was  in  a  penaon. 
He  rented  a  studio  as  well  in  the  garden  behind.  The 
house  was  rather  like  a  French  Public  Baths,  two- 
storied,  of  a  dirty  purple  colour.  Kreisler  looked 
up  at  it  and  felt  that  a  very  public  sort  of  people 
must  live  there,  looking  big  and  idle  in  their  rooms 
and  constantly  catching  the  eye  of  the  stranger  on 
the  pavement.  He  was  led  to  the  studio  in  rear  of 
the  house,  and  asked  to  wait. 

He  turned  round  several  long  canvases  and  was 
astonished  to  find  dashing  ladies  in  large  hats  before 
him.  ,,1 

"Ha  ha!     Well,  I'm  damned!     Bravo,  Ernst l 
he  exploded  in  his  dull  solitude,  extremely  amused. 

Volker  had  not  done  this  in  Rome.— Even  t^i^re  ™ 
had  given  indications  of  latent  virtuosity,  but  had 
been  curbed  by  classic  presences.  Since  ar"^ 
in  Paris  he  had  blossomed  prodigiously.  He  oeati 
out  a  blatant  vitaUty  by  the  peck  to  each  sittei^ 
and  they  forgave  him  for  making  them  comparative^ 
"  ugly."  He  flung  a  man  or  woman  on  to  nine  »» 
of  canvas  and  pummelled  them  on  it  for  a  coupe 
of  hours,  until  they  promised  to  remain  there  or  we» 
incapable  of  moving,  so  to  speak.  He  had  never 
been  able  to  treat  people  like  this  in  any  other  w^  » 
Ufe,  and  was  grateful  to  painting  for  the  experience. 
He  always  appeared  to  feel  he  would  be  expecieo"" 
ap<dogize  for  his  brutal  behaviour  as  an  artist,  aim 
was  determined  not  to  do  so.  ^^-tont 

A  half-hour  later,  on  his  return,  the  se^ 
UM  him  somebody  was  waiting  in  tiie  studio.  J* 
face  not  exhibiting  joyful  surprise,  but  ra^ 
tile  collected  look  of  a  man  of  business  awi'^ 
at  hia  office,  he  walked  out  quickly  across  «■• 
garden. 

♦  "  Tair,"  ae  origiii»Uy  written,  being  too  long  for  «»  !^ 
poses  ot  a  serial,  certain  chaptem  in  various  parte  wiU.w 
author',  pennission.  be  omitted.    Conaidetable  e«iB.on.^» 
been  made  in  Part  Hin  order  to  print  it  aU  m  this  m<»- 
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When  he  saw  EJreisler  the  business  look  disappeared. 
Nothing  of  his  private  self  remained  for  the  moment, 
all  engulfed  in  his  friend's  personality. 

"But,  Ernst!  What  beautiful  pictures!  What 
pleasant  company  you  left  me  to  wait  amongst ! — 
How  are  you  t     I  am  glad  to  see  you  again  !  " 

"  Had  a  good  journey  f  Your  letter  amused  me  ! — 
So  Bome  became  too  hot  ?  " 

"  A  littie  !  My  dear  chap,  it  was  an  eigmplutelioh 
leUechtes  achettd !  In  this  last  scuffle  I  lost — ^but  I 
lest  I— half  the  clothes  ofE  my  back !  But  chiefly 
Italian  clothes  ;  that  is  fortunate  !  " 

"  Why  didn't  you  vmte  f  " 

"Oh,  it  wasn't  serious  enough  to  call  for  help." 
He  dismissed  the  out-of-date  notion  at  once ! — 
"This  is  a  nice  place  you've  got." — Bjeisler  looked 
round  as  though  measuring  it.  He  noticed  Volker's 
discomfort.  He  felt  he  was  examining  something 
more  intimate  than  the  public  aspect  of  a  dwelling. 
It  was  as  though  his  friend  were  expecting  a  wife, 
whom  Kreisler  had  not  met,  to  turn  up  suddenly. 

"Have  you  dined? — I  waited  until  eight.  Have 
you  .  .  .  ?  " 

"I  should  like  something  to  eat.  Can  we  get 
anything  here  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  not. — It's  rather  late  for  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Let's  take  these  things  to  your  room — on 
the  way — and  go  to  the  Grands  Boulevards." 

They  stayed  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
in  the  midst  of  "  Paris  by  Night "  of  the  German 
bourgeois  imagination,  drinking  champagne  and 
toasting  the  creditors  Kreisler  had  left  behind  in 
Bome. 

Kreisler,  measured  by  chairs  or  doors,  was  of  im- 
moderate physical  humanity.  He  was  of  that  select 
section,  corporally,  that  exceed  the  mean.  His 
long  round  thighs  stuck  out  like  poles.  This  large 
body  lounged  and  poised  beside  Volker  in  massive 
control  and  over-reaching  of  civilized  matter.  It 
was  in  Eome  or  in  Paris.  It  had  an  air  of  possession 
everywhere.  Volker  was  stranger  in  Paris  than  his 
companion,  who  had  only  just  arrived.  He  felt  a 
little  raw  and  uncomfortable,  almost  a  tourist.  He 
was  being  shown  "  Paris  by  Night  "  ;  almost  Uterally, 
tor  his  inclinations  had  not  taken  him  much  to  that 
side  of  the  town. 

Objects — cocottes,  newsvendors,  waiters — flowed 
through  Kreisler's  brain  without  trouble  or  surprise. 
His  heavy  eyes  were  big  gates  of  a  self-centred  city. 
It  was  just  a  procession.  There  was  no  trade  in  the 
town. 

He  was  a  property  of  Nature,  or  a  favourite  slave, 
mtddy  and  aloof.  Kreisler  so  real  and  at  home  was 
^e  a  ghost  sitting  there  beside  him,  for  Ernst  Volker. 
He  had  not  had  the  time  to  solidijfy  yet  in  Paris  by 
ill  rights,  and  yet  waa  so  solid  and  accustomed  at 
Mice.  This  body  was  in  Paris  rum  ! — with  an  heroic 
needom. 

Volker  began  looking  for  himself.  He  picked  up 
«ie  pieces  quietiy.  This  large  rusty  machine  of  a 
■nan  smashed  him  up  like  an  egg-shell  at  every 
meeting.  His  shell  grew  quickly  again,  hut  never 
«ot  hard  enough. 

He  was  glad  to  see  him  again  !  Kjreisler  was  a  good 
^llow.— Despite  himself  Ernst  Volker  was  fidgety  at 
"e  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  next  day  Fraulein 
oodenarz,  who  was  sitting  for  him,  was  due  at  9.30. 
J'lt  the  first  night  of  seemg  his  fnend  again —  He 
^\  rather  more  than  usual,  and  became  silent, 
""''kiiig  of  hia  Westphalian  home  and  his  sister  who 
'W  not  very  well  She  had  had  a  bicycle  accident, 
jod  had  received  a  considerable  shook.  He  might 
wid  the  summer  with  her  and  his  mother  at  Berck- 
•^Mer  or  Calais.  He  would  have  gjone  home  for  a 
™6K  or  so  now,  only  an  aunt  he  did  not  like  was 
••yiiig  there. 

^«11,   let's   get   back ! "   said   Kreisler,   rather 

''~^tfal,  too,  at  all  the  life  he  bad  seen. 


CHAPTER  n 

On  the  first  day  of  his  letter  being  overdue,  a  con- 
venient way  of  counting,  Otto  rose  late,  from  a  maze 
of  shallow  dreams,  and  was  soon  dressed,  wanting 
to  get  out  of  his  room. 

As  the  clock  struck  one  he  slammed  his  door  and 
descended  the  stairs  alerUy.  The  concierge,  on  the 
threshold  of  her  "  loge,"  peered  up  at  him. 

"  Gkiod  morning,  Madame  Leclerc  ;  it's  a  fine  day," 
said  Kreisler,  in  his  heavy  French,  his  cold  direct 
gaze  incongruously  ornamented  by  a  cheerful  smile. 

"  Monsieur  has  got  up  late  this  morning,"  replied 
the  concierge,  with  very  faint  amiability. 

"  Yes,  I  have  lost  aU  sense  of  time.  J'ai  perdu  le 
temps  !  Ha  ha  !  "  He  grinned  mysteriously.  The 
watch  had  gone  the  way  of  the  dress  clothes  some  days 
already. 

She  followed  him  slowly  along  the  passage,  become 
extremely  grave.  "  Quel  original !  quel  genre  !  " 
With  a  look  of  perplexed  distrust  she  watered  him 
down  the  street. — This  German  good  humour  and 
sudden  expansiveness  ha«  always  been  a  portentous 
thing  to  French  people.  Latin  races  are  as  scandal- 
ized at  northern  amenities,  the  badness  of  our  hypo- 
crisies or  manners  and  total  immodesty  displayed, 
as  the  average  man  of  Teutonic  race  is  with  the 
shameful  perfection  of  and  ease  in  deceit  shown  by  the 
French  neighbour.  Kreisler,  still  beneath  the  eye 
of  the  concierge,  with  his  rhythmic  martial  tread, 
approached  the  restaurant.  A  few  steps  from  the 
threshold  he  slowed  down,  dragging  his  long  German 
boots,  which  acted  as  l»:akes. 

The  Restaurant  Jejeune,  like  many  others  in  Paris, 
had  been  originally  a  clean,  tranquil  littie  creamery, 
consisting  of  a  small  shop  a  few  feet  either  way. — Then 
one  customer  after  another  had  become  more  glut- 
tonous. He  had  asked,  in  addition  to  his  daily  glass 
of  milk,  for  beefsteak  and  spinach,  or  some  other 
terrific  nourishment,  which  the  decent  Uttie  business 
at  first  supplied  with  timid  protest.  But  perpetual 
scenes  of  sanguine  voracity — ^weeks  of  compliance 
with  the  most  brutal  and  unbridled  appetites  of 
man — ^gradually  brought  about  a  change  in  its  cha- 
racter.— It  became  frankly  a  place  where  the  most 
carnivorous  palate  might  be  palled.  As  trade  grew, 
the  small  business  had  burrowed  backwards  into  the 
house — the  victorious  flood  of  commerce  had  burst 
through  walls  and  partitions,  flung  down  doors, 
discovered  many  dingy  rooms  in  t^he  interior  that  it 
instantly  fiUed  with  serried  cohorts  of  eaters.  It  had 
driven  out  terrified  families,  had  hemmed  the  apo- 
plectic concierge  in  her  "  loge,"  it  had  broken  out 
on  to  the  court  at  the  back  in  shed-like  structures. 
And  in  the  musty  bowels  of  the  house  it  had  estab- 
lished a  broiling,  luridly-lighted,  roaring  den,  in- 
habited by  a  rushong  and  howling  band  of  slatternly 
savages. — The  chef's  wife  sat  at  a  desk  immediately 
fronting  the  entrance  door.  When  a  diner  had 
finished,  adding  up  the  bill  himself  on  a  printed  slip 
of  paper,  he  paid  it  there  on  his  way  out.  In  the  first 
room  a  tunnel-like  and  ill-lit  recess  furnished  with  a 
long  table  formed  a  cul-de-sac  to  the  left.  Into 
this  EJreisler  got.  At  the  right-hand  side  the  passage 
led  to  the  inner  rooms. 

A  mind  feeling  the  heed  for  things  clean  and  clear 
cut  would  have  been  better  content,  although 
demurring,  with  Kreisler's  military  morning  suit, 
slashed  with  thick  Seams ;  carefully  cut  hair,  short 
behind,  a  httle  florid  and  bunched  on  the  top ;  his 
German  high-crowned  bowler  hat,  and  plain  cane, 
than  the  Charivari  of  the  Art-&shion  and  uniform  of 
The  Brush  in  those  about  him,  chiefly  students  from 
the  neighbouring  Art  schools. 

He  was  staring  at  the  bill  of  fare  when  some  one 
took  the  seat  in  front  of  him. — He  looked  up,  put 
down  the  card.  A  young  woman  was  sitting  there, 
who  BOW  seemed  waiting,  as  though  Kreisler  might 
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be  expected,  after  a  rest,  to  take  up  the  menu  again 
and  go  on  reading  it.  _^ 

"  Have  you  done  with ?     May  I 1 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  moved  a  little  forward, 
and  in  handing  it  to  her,  spoke  in  German. 

"  Danke  schon,"  she  said,  smiling  with  a  German 
nod  of  racial  recognition. 

He  ordered  his  soup. — Usually  this  meal  passed  in 
Burly  impassable  inspection  of  his  neighbours  and  the 
newspaper.  Staring  at  and  through  the  figure  in 
front  of  him,  he  spent  several  minutes.  He  seemed 
making  up  his  mind.  '      v.--' 

"  Monsieur  est  distrait  aujourd'hui,"  Jeanne  said, 
who  was  waiting  to  take  his  order. 

Contrary  to  custom,  he  sought  for  some  appetizing 
dish,  to  change  the  routine.  Appetite  had  not  woken, 
but  he  had  become  restless  before  the  usual  dull 
programme.  There  were  certain  tracts  of  menu  he 
never  explored.  His  eye  always  guided  him  at  once 
to  the  familiar  place  where  the  "  plat  du  jour  "  was 
to  be  found,  and  the  alternative  sweets  heading  the 
list.  He  now  plunged  his  eye  down  the  long  line 
of  unfamiliar  dishes. 

He  fixed  his  eye  on  Jeanne  with  indecision  too, 
and  picked  up  the  menu.  "  My  vis-d-vis  is  pretty  !  " 
he  thought. 

"  Lobster  salad,  mayonnaise,  and  a  pommes  a 
I'huile,  Jeanne,"  he  called  out. 

This  awakening  to  beauties  of  the  menu  brought 
with  it  a  survey  of  his  neighbour.  Vaguely,  she  must 
be  connected  with  lobster  salad.    How  could  that 

be  1  .         •  , 

First  he  was  surprised  that  such  a  beautiful  girl 
should  be  sitting  there.  Beautiful  people  wander 
dangerously  about  in  Ufe,  just  like  ordinary  folk.  He 
appeared  to  think  that  they  should  be  isolated  like 
powder  magazines  or  lepers.  This  man  could  never 
leave  good  luck  alone,  or  reflect  that  that,  too,  was  a 
dangerous  vagrant.  He  could  not  quite  grasp  that 
it  was  a  general  good  luck  and  easily  explained  phe- 
nomenon. 

He  had  already  been  examined  by  the  beautiful 
girl.  Throwing  an  absent  far-away  look  into  her 
eyes,  she  let  them  wander  over  him.  Afterwards  she 
cast  them  down  into  her  soup.  As  a  pickpocket, 
after  brisk  work  in  a  crowd,  hurries  home  to  examine 
and  evaluate  his  spoil,  so  she  then  examined  col- 
lectedly what  her  dreamy  eyes  had  noted.  This 
method  was  not  characteristic  of  her,  but  of  the 
category  of  useful  habits  bequeathed  us,  each  sex 
having  its  own.  Perhaps  in  her  cloudy  soup  she 
beheld  something  of  the  storm  and  shock  that  in- 
habited her  neighbour. 


Without  preliminary  reflection  Kreisler  found 
himself  addressing  her,  a  little  abashed  when  he 
suddenly  heard  his  voice,  and  with  eerie  feeling  when 
it  was  answered. 

"  From  your  hesitation  in  choosing  your  lunch, 
gnadiges  Fraulein,  I  suppose  you  have  not  been  long 
in  Paris  t  " 

"  No,  I  only  arrived  a  week  ago,  from  America." 
She  settled  her  elbows  on  the  table  for  a  moment. 

"  Allow  me  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  the  menu 
of  this  restaurant  is  like."  This  was  like  a  lesson. 
He  started  ponderously.  "  At  the  head  of  each 
list  you  will  find  simple  dishes ;  elemental  dishes,  I 
might  call  them  !  (Elementalische  platter !)  This 
is  the  rough  material  from  wl^ch  the  others  are 
evolved.  Each  list  is  like  an  oriental  dance.  It 
gets  wilder  as  it  goes  along.  In  the  last  dish  you  can 
be  sure  that  the  potatoes  will  taste  like  tomatoes,  and 
the  pork  like  a  sirioin  of  beef." 

"  8o ! "  laughed  the  yonng  woman,  with  good 
German  gntteral.  "  I'm  glad  to  say  I  have  ordered 
dishes  that  head  the  list." 

"  Garlic  is  an  enemy  usually  ambushed  in  gigot. — 
That  is  his  only  quite  certain  haunt." 

"  Good ;   I  wiU  avoid  gigot."    She  was  indulgent 


to  his  clowning,  and  drawled  a  little  in  sympathy. 
Between  language  and  feeding,  Kreisler  sought  to 
gain  the  young  lady's  confidence,  adhering  conven- 
tionally to  the  progress  of  Creation. 

He  found  his  neighbour  inclined  to  sUght  Nature. 
He,  too,  was  a  little  overlooked ;  in  waiving  of 
conventions  being  blandly  forestalled.  There  wm 
something  uncomfortable  about  all  this.  He  must 
brace  himself.  He  realized  with  the  prophetic 
logic  of  his  hysteria,  racing  through  the  syllogisms  hig 
senses  divined,  sensations  now  anachronisms,  after- 
wards recognized  as  they  burst  out  in  due  course. 
This  precocity  in  the  restaurant  took  him  to  the 
solution  of  what  their  coming  together  might  mean. 

One  plethoric  impression  of  her  was  received — al- 
though from  her — ^instalment  of  a  senseless  generosity. 
She  wore  a  heavy  black  burnous,  very  voluminous 
and  severe  ;  a  large  ornamental  bag  was  on  the  chair 
at  her  side,  which  you  expected  to  contain  herbs  and 
trinkets,  paraphernalia  of  the  witch,  rather  than 
powder,  lip-cream,  and  secrets.  Her  hat  was  immense 
and  sinuous  ;  generally  she  implied  an  egotistic  code 
of  advanced  order,  full  of  insolent  strategies. 

Other  women  in  the  restaurant  appeared  dragged 
down  and  drained  of  vitality  by  their  clothes  beside 
her,  BJreisler  thought,  although  she  wore  so  much 
more  than  they  (fid.  Her  large  square-shouldered 
and  slim  body,  swam  in  hers  like  a  duck. 

When  she  laughed,  this  commotion  was  transmitted 
to  her  body  as  though  sharp,  sonorous  blows  had  been 
struck  on  her  mouth.  Her  lips  were  long,  hard 
bubbles  risen  in  the  blond  heavy  pool  of  her  faoe, 
ready  to  break,  pitifully  and  gaily.  Grown  forward 
with  ape-like  intensity,  they  refused  no  emotion, 
noisy  egress  if  it  got  'so  far.  Her  eyes  were  large, 
stubborn,  and  reflective,  brown  commg  out  of 
blondness.  Her  head  was  like  a  deep  white  egg  in  a 
tobacco-coloured  nest.  She  exuded  personality  with 
alarming  and  disgusting  intensity.  It  was  an  osten- 
tation similar  to  diamonds  and  gold  watch-chains. 
Kreisler  felt  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  cascade,  a 
hot  cascade. 

She  seemed  to  feel  herself  a  travelling  cu-cus  of 
tricks  and  wonders,  beauty  shows  and  monstrosities. 
Quite  used  to  being  looked  at,  she  had  become 
resigned  to  inability  to  avoid  performing.  She 
possessed  the  geniality  of .  public  character  and  the 
genius  of  sex.  Kreisler  was  a  strange  loafer  talked  to 
easily,  without  any  consciousness  of  condescension. 

Just  as  he  was  most  out  of  his  depth,  Kreisler 
had  run  up  against  aU  this  !  It  aU  had  the  mellow- 
ness of  sunset,  and  boomed  in  this  small  alcove 
-iafemaUy.— Bv  the  fact  of  sex^this  figure  seems  to 
offer  him  a  traditional  substantiality.  He  clutches  at 
it  eagerly  as  at  something  familiar  and  unmeta- 
morphosed— and  somewhat  unmetamorphosable— oy 

In*  the  first  flush  he  revolves  with  certain  skill 
in  this  new  champ  de  vMUMBWores,  executing  one  or 
two  very  pretty  gymnastics.  He  haa  «?!?*"  "^^^ 
himself  on  the  exceUent  progress,  reaUy,  that  he  masw 

"  My  name  is  Anastasya,"  she  says  ^^J'^^ll 
him,  as  if  she  had  stupidly  forgotten,  before,  inu 

little  detail.  „\n«A 

Whew  !    his  poor  ragged  eyelashes  flutter,  a  c^» 
of  astonishment  passes  grotesquely  over  hjs  la^^ 
like  the  clown  of  the  piece,  he  looks  as  though  mwb 
about  to  rub  his  head,  click  his  tongue,  and  give 
nearest   man-neighbour  an  enthusiastic  kick. 
astasya  !  "     It  will  be  "  Tasy  "  soon  ! 

He  outwardly  becomes  more  so^j^JJI^  *^"befo» 
like  a  merchant  who  sees  an  mcredible  dup«  "  ^ 
him,  and  would  in  some  way  conceal  ^.^^^^  ^. 
But  he  calls  her  carefnUy  at  regular  mtervais, 

astasya !  >.  t «  "  he  asked. 

"  I  suppose  you've  come  here  to  worK  t  ^^y 

"  I  don't  want  to  work  any  more  than^  ^  uvin« 


necessary.    I  am 


overworked  as 


merely.  He  could  well  beheve  it;  she  must  do 
some  overtime !  "  If  it  were  not  for  my  excellent 
constitution " 

This  was  evidently,  Kreisler  felt,  the  moment  to 
touch  on  the  heaviness  of  life's  burden ;  as  her  ex- 
pression was  perfectly  even  and  non-committal. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  sighed  heavily,  one  side  of  the 
menu  nsmg  gustily  and  relapsing,  "  Life  gives  one 
work  enough." 

She  looked  at  him  and  reflected,  "  What  work 
does  •  cet  oisean-ld  '  perform  ?  " 

"  Have  you  many  friends  here,  Anastasya  t  " 

"None."— She  laughed  with  ostentatious  satis- 
faction at  his  funniness.  "  I  came  here,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  be  alone.  I  want  to  see  only  fresh  people. 
.  I  have  had  all  the  gusto  and  illusion  I  had  lent  all 
round  steadily  handed  back  to  me  where  I  come  from. 
'  I  beg  your  pardon  !  Tour  property,  ma'am  ! ' 
The  result  is  that  I  am  amazingly  rich  ! — I  am  tre- 
mendously rich ! "  She  opened  her  eyes  wide ; 
Kreisler  pricked  up  his  ears  and  wondered  if  this  were 
to  be  taken  in  another  sense.  He  cast  down  his  eyes 
respectfully.  "  I  have  the  sort  of  feeling  that  I  have 
enough  to  go  all  round. — But  perhaps  I  haven't !  " 

Kreisler  lingered  over  her  first  observation: 
"wanted  to  be  alone."  The  indirect  compliment 
conveyed  (and  he  felt,  when  it  was  said,  that  he  was 
somewhere  near  the  frontier,  surely,  of  a  German 
confidence)  was  rather  mitigated  by  what  followed. 
The  "  having  enough  to  go  all  round  "  ;  that  was 
very  universal,  and  included  him  too  easily  in  its 
sweep. 

"  Do  you  want  to  go  all  round  f  "  lie  asked,  with 
heavy  plagiarism  of  her  accent,  and  solemn  senti- 
mental face. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  mean." 

His  eyes  struggled  with  hers;  he  was  easily 
thrown. 

But  she  had  the  regulation  feminine  foible  of  charity 
he  reassured  himself,  by  her  answer. 

Kreisler's  one  great  optimism  was  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  women.— You  did  not  deUberately  go 
there— at  least,  he  usually  did  not — ^unless  you  were 
m  straits.  But  there  they  were  all  the  time,  vast 
dnmping-gronnd  for  sorrow  and  aflBiction— a  world- 
dunensioned  pawnshop,  in  which  you  could  deposit 
not  your  dress-suit  or  garments,  but  yourself,  tem- 
porarily, in  exchange  for  the  gold  of  the  human  heart. 
Theu-  hope  consisted,  no  doubt,  in  the  reasonable 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  you  would  ever  be  able 
to  take  yourself  out  again.  Kreisler  had  got  in  and 
pnt  again  almost  as  many  times  as  his  "  smokkin  " 
in  another  sphere. 

Women  were  Art  or  expression  for  him  in  this  way. 
™y  were  Man's  Theatre.  The  Tragedies  played 
were  purged  you  i)eriodically  of  the  too  violent 
accumulations  of  desperate  Ufe.  There  its  burden  of 
"anghter  as  well  might  be  exploded. — ^Woman  was  a 
Mnflrmed  Sohwugpielenn  or  play-actress  ;  but  coming 
tnere  for  illusion  he  was  willingly  moved.  Much 
"ugnt  be  noticed  in  common  between  him  and  the 
flninken  navvy  on  Saturday  night,  who  comes  home 
oeuicosely  towards  his  wife,  blows  raining  gladly  at 
™  mere  sight  of  her.  He  may  get  practically  all 
,  «e  excitement  and  exertion  he  violently  needs,  with- 
it  any  of  the  sinister  chances  a  more  real  encounter 
'«tud  present.  His  wife  is  "  his  little  bit "  of  un- 
T^y.  or  play.  He  can  declaim,  be  outrageous 
"™®  top  of  hia  bent;  can  be  maudlin  too;  aU 
wnancted  almost  as  he  pleases,  with  none  of  the 
""ooks  of  the  real  and  too  tragic  world.  In  this 
^Muia-  woman  was  the  aesthetic  element  in  Kreisler's 
l>  Love,  too,  always  meant  unhappy  love  for 
"^)  with  its  misunderstandings  and  wistful  separa- 
^M.  He  issued  forth  solemnly  and  the  better 
I  Jn-  He  approached  a  love  affair  as  the  Deutscher- 
I  *»««'  engages  in  a  student's  duel— no  vital  part 
"^med,  but  where  something  spiritually  of  about 


the  importance  of  a  nose  might  be  lost ;    at  least 
stoicaUy  certain  that  blood  would  be  drawn 

A  casual  observer  of  the  progress  of  Otto  kreisler's 
hfe  might  have  said  that  the  chief  events,  the  crises 
consisted  of  his  love  affairs— such  as  that  unfortunat^ 
one  with  his  present  stepmother.— But,  in  the  light 
of  a  careful  analysis,  this  would  have  been  an  inveraon 
of  the  truth.     When  the  events  of  his  life  became  too 
unwieldy  or  overwhelming,  he  converted  them  into 
love,  as  he  might  have  done,  vrith  specialized  talent, 
mto  some  art  or  other .  He  was  a  sculptor— a  German 
sculptor  of  a  mock-realistic  and  degenerate  school— 
m  the  strange  sweethearting  of  the  "  free-life."    The 
two  or  three  women  he  had  left  about  the  world  in 
this  way— although  perhaps  those  symbolic  statues 
had  grown  rather  characterless  in  Time's  weather 
and  perhaps  lumpish— were  monuments  of  his  per- 
plexities.   After    weeks    of   growing    estrangement, 
he  would  sever  all  relations  suddenly  one  day — usually 
on  some  indigestible  epigram,  that  worried  the  poor 
girl  for  the  rest  of  her  days.    Being  no  adept  in  the 
science  of  his  heart,  there  remained  a  good  deal  of 
mystery  for  him  about  the  appearance  of  "  Woman  " 
m  his  life.     He  felt  that  she  was  always  connected 
with  Its  important  periods;    he  thought,  supersti- 
tiously,  that  his  existence  was  in  some  way  impUcated 
with  das  weib.     She  was,  in  any  case,  for  him,  a 
stormy  petrel.    He  would  be  killed  by  a  woman,  he 
sometimes  thought.     This  superstition  had  flourished 
with  him  before  he  had  yet  found  for  it  much  rowon 
d'SUre. — ^A  rather  serious  duel  having  been  decided  on 
in  his  early  student  days,  this  reflection,  "  I  am  quite 
safe ;   it  is  not  thus  that  I  shall  die,"  had  given  him 
uncanny  coolness.    His  opponent  nearly  got  himself 
killed,  because  he,  for  his  part,  had  no  hard  and  fast 
theory  about  the  sort  of  death  in  store  for  him. 

This  account,  to  be  brought  up  to  date,  must  be 
modified.  Since  knowing  Volker,  no  woman  had 
come  conspicuously  to  disturb  him.  Volker  had  been 
the  ideal  element  of  balance  in  his  life. 

But  between  this  state — the  minimum  degree  of 
friendship  possible — a  distant  and  soothing  com- 
panionship— and  more  serious  states,  there  was  no 
possible  foothold  for  Kreisler. 

Friendship  usually  dates  from  unformed  years. 
But  Love  still  remains  in  full  swing  long  after  Kreis- 
ler's age  at  that  time  ;  a  sort  of  spurious  and  intense 
friendship. 

An  uncomfortable  thing  happened  now.  He 
realized  suddenly  aU  the  possibilities  of  this  chance 
acquaintanceship,  plainly  and  cinematographically. — 
He  was  seized  with  pacie. — ^H«  must  make  a  good — 


impression. — From  that  moment  he  ran  the  risk  of 
doing  the  reverse.  For  he  was  accustomed  to  act 
with  calculation. — There  he  was  like  some  individual 
who  had  gone  nonchalantly  into  the  presence  of  a 
prince ;  who — ^just  in  the  middle  of  the  audience — 
when  he  would  have  been  getting  over  his  first 
embarrassment — ^is  overcome  with  a  tardy  confusion, 
the  imagination  in  some  way  giving  a  jump.  It  is 
the- imagination,  repressed  and  as  it  were  slighted, 
revenging  itself. 

Casting  about  desperately  for  means  of  handling 
the  situation,  he  remembered  she  had  spoken  of 
getting  a  dog  to  guide  her. — What  had  she  meant  T 
Anyway,  he  grasped  at  the  dog.  He  could  regain 
possession  of  himself  in  romantic  stimulus  of  this 
figure.  He  would  be  her  dog !  Lie  at  her  feet ! 
He  would  fill  with  a  merely  animal  warmth  and  vi- 
vacity the  void  that  must  exist  in  her  spirit.  His 
imagmation,  flattered,  came  in  as  ally.  This,  too,  ex- 
empted him  from  the  necessity  of  being  victorious. 
All  he  asked  was  to  be  her  dog ! — only  wished  to 
impress  her  as  a  dog !  Even  if  she  did  not  feel  much 
sympathy  for  him  now,  no  matter. — He  would  humbly 
follow  her  up,  put  himself  at  her  disposition,  not  be 
exigent.    It  was  a  rdle  difScnlt  to  refuse  him.    Sense 
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of  secoiitj  the  humility  of  tliis  resolution  brought 
about  caused  him  to  regain  a  sdf -possession.  Only 
it  imposed  the  condition,  naturally,  of  remaining  a 
dog. — Every  time  he  fdt  his  retiring  humbleness 
giving  plac«  to  another  sensation,  he  anew  felt  qualms. 

"  Do  you  intend  studying  here,  FrSulein  f  "  he 
asked,  with  a  new  deference  in  his  tone — hardly  a 
canine  whine,  but  deep  servient  bass  of  the  faithful 
St.  Bernard. — She  seemed  to  have  noticed  this 
something  new  already,  and  Kreisler  on  all  fours 
CAridently  astonished  her.  She  was  inclined  to  stroke 
him,  of  course,  but  at  the  same  time  to  ask  what  was 
the  matter. 

"A  year  or  two  ago  I  escaped  from  a  bourgeois 
household  in  an  original  manner.  Shall  I  tell  you 
about  that.  Otto  t  " 

Confidence  for  confidence,  he  had  told  Anaatasya 
that  he  was  Otto. 

"  Please  !  "  he  said,  with  reverent  eagerness. 

"  Well,  the  bourgeois  household  was  that  of  my 
father  and  mother. — I  got  out  of  it  in  this  way. — I 
made  myself  such  a  nuisance  to  my  family  that  they 
had  to  get  rid  of  me."  Otto  flung  himsdf  back  in 
his  chair  with  dramatic  incredulity.  "  It  was  quite 
simple. — I  began  scribbling  and  scratching  all  over 
the  place — on  blotting-pads,  margins  of  newspapers, 
on  my  father's  correspondence,  the  wall-paper.  I 
inundated  my  home  with  troublesome  images.  It 
was  like  vermin ;  my  multitude  of  little  figures 
swarmed  everywhere.  They  simply  had  to  get  lid 
of  me. — I  said  nothing.  I  pretended  to  be  possessed. 
I  got  a  glri-friend  in  Munich  to  write  enthusiastic 
letters  :  her  people  lived  quite  near  us  when  we  were 
in  Germany." 

Kreisler  looked  at  her  rather  dully,  and  smiled 
solemnly,  with  really  something  of  the  misplaced 
and  unaccountable  pathos  and  protest  of  dogs 
(although  still  with  a  slavish  wagging  of  the  tail) 
at  some  pleasantry  of  the  master. — Her  expansive- 
ness,  as  a  iact,  embarrassed  him  v^  much  at  this 
point.  He  was  divided  between  his  inclination  to 
resx>ond  to  it  in  some  way,  and  mature  their  acquaint- 
ance at  once,  and  his  determination  to  be  merely 
a  dog.  Yet  he  felt  that  her  familiarity,  if  adopted, 
in  turn,  by  him,  might  not  be  the  right  thing.  And 
yet,  as  it  was,  he  would  appear  to  be  h(dding  back, 
would  seem  "  reserved  "  in  his  mere  humility.  He 
was  a  very  perplexed  dog  for  some  time. 

He  remained  dumb,  smiling  up  at  her  with  appeal- 
ing pathos  from  time  to  time.  She  wondered  if  he 
had  indigestion  or  what.  He  made  several  desperate 
dog-hke  sorties.  But  she  saw  he  was  clearly  in 
difficulties.— As  her  lunch  was  finished,  she  railed 
the  waitress. — Her  bill  was  made  out,  Kreisler  scowling 
at  her  all  the  while.  Her  attitude,  suggesting, 
"  Yes,  you  are  funny,  you  know  you  are.  I'd  better 
go,  then  you'll  be  better,"  was  responded  to  by  him 
with  the  same  offended  dignity  as  the  drunken  man 
displays  when  his  unsteadiness  is  observed.  He 
repudiated  sulkily  the  suggestion  that  there  was 
anything  wrong.  Then  he  grew  angry  with  h«r. 
His  nervousness  was  hex  doing. — ^All  was  lost.  He 
was  very  near  some  violence. — But  when  she  stood 
up,  he  was  so  impressed  that  he  sat  gaping  after  her. 
He  remained  cramped  in  his  place  until  she  had  left 
the  restaurant. 

He  moved  in  his  chair  stiffly  ;  he  ached  as  thooj^ 
he  had  been  sitting  for  his  portrait.  The  analogy 
itrnck  him.  Had  he  been  sitting  for  his  portrait  t 
These  people  dining  near  him  as  though  they  had 
suddenly  appeared  out  of  the  ground — he  was  em- 
barrassed at  finding  himself  alone  with  them.  They 
knew  all  that  had  happened,  but  were  pretending 
not  to.  He  had  not  noticed  that  they  were  there  aU 
around  him,  overhearing  and  looking  on.  It  was 
as  Uiongh  he  had  been  talking  to  hims«df,  and  had 
just  beeome  aware  of  it.  A  tide  of  magnetism  had 
flowed  away,  leaving  him  baro  and  stranded. — He 


corSed  his  stupidity.  He  then  stopped  this  empt^ 
mental  racket  abruptly. — Only  a  few  minutes  had 
passed  since  Anastasya's  departure.  He  seized  hat 
and  stick  and  hurried  up  to  the  desk. — Once  outside 
he  gave  his  glasses  an  adjusting  puU,  gazed  up  and 
down  the  boulevard  in  all  directions.  No  sign  of  the 
tall  figure  he  was  pursuing.  He  started  oft,  partly 
at  a  run,  in  the  Ukeliest  direction. — ^At  the  CaK  de 
Berne  comer,  where  several  new  vistas  opened, 
there  she  was,  some  way  down  the  Boulevard  du 
Paradis,  on  the  edge  of  the  side-walk,  waiting  till 
a  tram  had  x>assed  to  cross.  Having  seen  so  much, 
should  he  not  go  back  t  For  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done.  To  catch  her  up  and  force  himself  on 
her  could  have  only  one  result,  he  thought.  He 
might,  perhaps,  follow  a  little  way.  That  was  being. 
done  already. 

They  went  on  for  some  hundred  yards,  she  a  good 
distance  ahead  on  the  other  side  of  the  boulevard. 
WaJMng  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  he 
looked  up  and  caught  her  head  pivoting  slowly  round. 
She  no  doubt  had  seen  him. — ^With  shame  he  resUized 
what  was  happening. — "  Here  I  am  following  this 
girl  as  though  we  were  strangers !  This  is  what  I 
began  in  the  restaurant.  I  am  putting  the  final 
touch  by  following  her  in  the  street,  as  thon^  we 
had  never  spoken  !  "  Either  he  must  catch  her  np 
at  once  or  vanish.  He  promptly  turned  up  a  side 
street,  and  circled  round  to  his  starting-point. 

{To  be  continued) 


ASSOCUnONS 

"THE  MIDDLE  AGES" 

TIE  middle  ages. 
Middle  ?  A  pause  between  consciousness  and 
consciousness,  between  one  age  of  individuMs 
and  another — mankind  becomes  conscious  only  through 
individuals.  From  Tiberius  to  the  Borgia  the  circle 
is  complete,  but  a  great  are  is  invisible — ^the  middle 
ages. 

We  do  not  evolve ;  we  gyrate.  We  do  not  create ; 
we  rearrange.  The  pessimism  of  Solomon— the 
pessimism  of  Schopenhauer. 

The  middle  ages. 

It  is  misty.  There  is  no  moon,  no  sun ;  the  stan 
are  hidden.  There  is  only  grey  opaque  light,  in- 
decisive. It  is  neither  day  nor  night,  neither  dawn 
nor  sunset ;  the  year  balances,  it  is  eith«  spring  or 
autumn.  i,  j   t 

The  sky  is  pale,  glaucous,  flat ;  the  earth  darn, 
thrown  up  in  confused  masses.  , 

A  line  of  smaU  ragged  trees  cuts  vague  agitated 
patterns  of  darkness  on  the  grey  heaven.  A  flock  ot 
sheep  comes  bleating  through  the  mist,  running 
aimlessly  down  the  hill  beside  the  trees.  ^  ^ 

There  is  a  faint  cold  wind.  *. 

The  lambs  run  with  the  ewes;  they  are  per 
against  the  dark  earth.  Behind  them  on  the  tua 
crest,  dark  against  grey,  stands,  silhouetted  for  » 
moment,  a  tall  being,  clothed  in  a  garment  reacnmg 

Maie  or  female  t    Old  or  young  ?  All  is  ^^a«^' 

the  mist  is  impenetrable.  .    .     ..,,,- 

Somewhere  near  should  be  a  Cross :  it  is  mvisiDie. 

What  hope  !  „,,-i|i 

The  bMug,  shepherding  the  sheep,  «»^** j^ 

cry:  Anguish  or  delight  t  Warning  or  greerang ' 
Pray«  or  revolt  f 

Evening  or  dawn  t 

The  middle  ages.  .     ♦„;ii»ht  of 

We  also  Bve  In  the  first  uncertain  ^^'"'  " 
another  middle  age,  a  middle  age  without  mta- 
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The  middle  ages. 

The  world  does  not  exist :  all  is  formal,  abstract, 
unnatural.  The  blue  Mediterranean  is  grey ;  the 
marble  temples  crack,  tremble,  fall  in  hopeless  ruin 
the  red  fades  from  the  apple  and  the  grape  shrivels 
scarcely  a  flower  blooms  save  the  wax  virgin  lily , 
with  candles  men  put  out  the  sun ;  great  roads 
become  pilgrims'  tracks ;  the  arts  languish,  are 
proscribed,  wither  between  ecclesiastical  violence 
and  military  indifference. 

Hell  is  real. 


Water  exists,  but  not  to  bathe  in,  not  to  be  t^ched, 
drunk,  worshipped :  dirt  is  holy,  and  if  we  drink 
it  must  be  our  own  tears,  with  horror  and  hatred 
for  the  snare  of  the  senses. 

The  middle  ages. 

Prom  the  world  colour  has  flown ;  beauty  is 
vanished  ;   the  gods  are  dead. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  man  labours.  .  .  . 

Grey  churches — for  the  world  is  grey — but  tombs 
painted  crimson  and  blue,  with  gold  mosaic,  for 
death  is  desirable ;  sacred  cups  of  silver  studded 
with  large  valueless  blue  stones,  heavy  pontifical 
rings  and  bright  coloured  priestly  robes,  for  Christ 
is  poor  and  needs  wealth ;  windows  in  which  are 
brought  together  all  the  colours  that  have  faded 
from  the  worid,  for  the  heart  of  man  is  starving. 

Gold  and  crimson  and  blue. 

That  which  man  is  he  worships ;  that  which  he 
has  not  he  desires ;  that  which  he  is  ignorant  of  he 
believes. 

And  interminable  wars  lacerate  the  earth. 

The  middle  ages. 

Pathological  aberrations  cultivated,  worshipped 
as  the  symbol  of  god;  the  greatest  maniac  the 
greatest  saint ;  the  most  perverted  ascetic  the  most 
pleasing  to  god. 

The  middle  ages. 

Institutions  not  individuals.  The  town,  the  com- 
mune, the  empire,  the  church — interminable  wrang- 
ling between  communal  energies.  Yet  the  individual 
becomes  a  symbol— pope,  king,  emperor,  bishop. 
The  arts  lift  their  heads  and  moan. 

The  symbol  outweighs  the  institution.  .  .  . 

Glitter  of  the  new  birth — shining  Benaissance, 
dimmed  how  soon  ?     Leonardo  ! 

The  middle  ages. 

A  robed  figure  in  mist,  always  grey  mist. 

There  are  minted  vague  voices,  light  glimmering 
a  moment  from  royal  armour,  a  bishop's  crimson  hat, 
a  painted  banner — confusion,  an  endless  mysterious 
host  moving  confusedly  in  mist ;  women  sobbing. 

A  robed  figure  in  mist,  always  grey  mist. 
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Piwce  Eupert's'drop,  paper  mueilin  ghost, 
white  torch — "  with  pow'r  to  say  unkind 
Things  with  kindness,  and  the  most 
Irritating  things  in  the  midst  of  love  and 
Tears,"  you  invite  destruction. 

Yon  are  like  the  meditative  man 
with  the  perfunctory  heart ;  its 
Carved  cordiality  ran 
To  and  fro  at  first,  like  an  inlaid  and  roy'l 
Immutable  production ; 

"hen  afterward  "  neglected  to  be 
Gainful  "  and  "  deluded  him  with 
Loitering  formality. 
Doing  its  duty  as  if  it  did  it  not," 
Presenting  an  obstruction 


To  the  motive  that  it  served.    What  stood 
Erect  in  you,  has  withered.     A 
.    Little  "  palm-tree  of  turned  wood  " 

Informs  your  once  spontaneous  core  in  its 
Immutable  reduction. 

Marianne  Moooe 

THE  STORM 

On  the  high-road 
The  poplars  are  mad  with  terror : 
They  strain  at  their  roots  and  scream, 
Flinging  up  their  white  arms 
Towards  the  black  sky. 

In  the  valley 

The  trees  stand  motionless. 

With  hunched-up  shoulders 

And  patient  feet  set  close  together. 

The  heavy  drops 

Make  a  dull  clutter  on  their  leaves. 

And  tiie  trees  bUnk 

As  each  bullet  strikes  a  leaf. 

Amy  Randall 

IMPRESSION 

THEOUGH  Southampton 
marched  the  column's  head, 
rhythmically  swinging. 
With  one  accord 
all  men  came  forth, 
cheered,  and  felt  greatly. 
The  women  smiled, 
and  from  each  window  girls 
laughed  garrulous. 

Bright  handkerehiefs  streamed  fluttering 
all  down  the  street ; 
and  strong  men's  faces  shone  against  the  sun. 

I  came  last  of  all 

herding  the  weary -footed  laggardinga. 

The  crowd,  chaotic 

gabbled  disruptedly. 

A  drunkard  reeled 

against  the  door-post  soddenly. 

The  gas  flare  lit 

a  dirty  child  a-straddle  on  its  mother's  neck, 

who  alone  shrieked, 

and  vaguely  waved  a  futile  arm  ' 

unmeaningly. 

B.  DoBiuiE: 

Peasant    Pottery    Shop^ 

41  Devomhin   SbrMt.    1lMoi»U'a  Rowl.    W.C 

(Cloie  to  Sonthampton  Row) 

Interesting  British  and  Guitinental 

Peasant  Pottery  on  sale  : 

Brightly  coloured  plaited  felt  Rugs. 
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NBw  YoBK  Evnung  Post: 

Very  mnch  alive,  witty,  and  beqaoitly  very  Itish. 
Tbov  Timts: 
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LINGUAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A  New  Conception  of  the  Functioa  of  Philosophic  Inquiry 

By  D.  Marsden 


'  FOEEWOED 

IN  the  early  numbers  of  the  last  volume  of  The 
Egoist  there  appeared  four  articles  under  the 
title  of ' '  Tru*h  and  Eeality . "  In  those  articles  the 
conception  is  to  be  found  which  moulds  the  series 
now  under  the  title  of  "  Lingual  Psychology  "  about 
to  appear,  and  of  which  this  article  is  the  first.  In 
handling  those  preliminary  studies  it  was  early  felt 
that  the  bearing  of  the  idea  they  attempted  to 
embody  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  twin 
problems  dealt  with — central  and  of  capital  impor- 
tance as  modem  philosophy  has  come  to  regard  them. 
It  became  increasingly  plain  that  only  by  putting  the 
conception  in  a  wider  setting  which  would  make 
dear  what  relation  it  bore  to  philosophic  theory  as  a 
whole :  what  precisely  it  proposed  to  add  to  it  and 
to  take  away  froiji  it,  should  we  be  able  to  indicate 
the  effect  its  acceptance  would  have  upon  all  philo- 
sophic problems  :  "  those  of  Truth  and  Eeality  of 
course  in  the  forefront.  The  proposed  series  is  the 
attempt  to  place  the  conception  in  that  wider  setting. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  while  the  earUer 
uticles  concerned  themselves  only  with  the  defects 
« symbolization  as  expressed  in  terms  of  speech,  the 
P<?po8ed  articles  go  on  to  conceive  the  function  of 
^osophy  as  the  censorship  of  the  passports  and 
^'^M,  fides  of  aU  symbols,  no  matter  what  their  medium 
of  expression.  Philosophy — ^it  is  held — ^is  the  watch- 
^Sj  censor,  guardian,  of  the  universal  symbolizing 
Jft'^ty  ;  but  because  the  only  comprehensive  system 
"I  Symbols  is  language,  and  since  every  other  variety 
"yypbol  in  exact  proi)ortion  to  its  genuineness  and 
i™*%ibility  will  debouch  into  speech  and  express 
t  *  "pecialiaed  function  in  speech-terms,  it  ha«  been 
*w«ht  fitting  to  describe  the  new  philosophy  as 
jl^gual  Psychology."  The  term  is  not  peirhaps 
'°^%  free  from  redundance ;  "  Psychology  "  perhaps 
^■Rht  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  would  be 
*^  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  exist  so  many 


species  of  inquiry  calling  themselves  psychology,  and 
there  is  so  much  controversy  as  to  the  function  of 
psychology  itself  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
descriptive  term  "  lingual "  for  the  time  being  at 
least  is  to  be  held  not  so  much  justified  as  absolutely 
necessary. 

Here  at  the  outset  it  would  perhaps  be  usual  to 
make  an  apology  for  the  audacity,  excessive  in  an 
amateur,  which  presumes  to  engage  with  a  subject  so 
vast  and  far-reaching.  In  others,  however,  apologiz- 
ing in  a  preface  has  never  seemed  to  me  other  than 
a  dubious  merit :  an  attempt  to  wheedle  us  into 
issuing  in  their  favour  a  blank  cheque  drawn  on  our 
fund  of  forbearance ;  it  has  always  seemed  that  the 
fitting  place  for  an  apology  is  not  the  foreword  but 
the  epilogue,  where  we  can  hope  to  find  ourselves  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  the  enormity  of  their  offending. 
One  would  prefer,  therefore,  to  save  oneself  from  the 
feebleness  of  one  tradition  by  stating  the  facts  of 
another,  to  wit :  that  in  England  at  leaat  all  the 
great  landmarks  of  philosophy — from  Locke  to 
Herbert  Spencer — have  been  set  in  place,  not  by 
professionals  but  by  interested  amateurs.  Accord- 
ingly, for  as  much  as  the  distinction  between  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  is  worth,  and  particularly 
where  innovation  is  concerned,  the  latter  may  venture 
with  a  confidence  which  tradition  will  not  support  in 
the  former.  And  for  the  rest  we  must  remain 
content  to  wait  for  the  epilogue.  , 


CHAPTBB  I :   AUALTSIH  AS  THB  PHILO- 
SOPHIC METHOD 

At  no  previous  period  in  history  can  philosophy  have 
appeared  at  ftnch  a  disadvantage  as  now  in  competing 
for  the  best  brains  of  its  generation.  Compared  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  returns  for  energy  expended 
now  obtainable  in  other  fields,  its  meagre  rewards 
ahiink   almost    to  vanishing-point.    The  teOaettra- 
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minded  have  prospecte  in   either  the  arts   or  the 
objective  sciences  which  make  devotion  to  philosophy 
seem  a  very  thankless  ploughing  of  the  sands,  and 
one  can  erpect  to  see  youth  and  virility  turn. away 
from    its    warrens    honeycombed    with    bUnd-alley 
inqoiries  to   vistas   opening   wide   with  promise  of 
recompense    and    new    acljievement.     Yet    for    one 
possessing  a  sense  of  history  in  relation  to  intellectual 
development,  precisely  is  its  present  condition  that 
which  is  piquant  and  fascinating  as  no  other  sphere 
is,  and  as  no  optimist  will  believe  that  of  philosophy 
can  remain  for  (say)  a  century  more.    An  historically- 
minded  optimist  might  well  hold  that  we  are  within 
hailing  dutance  of  the  same  kind  of  transition  in 
philosophy    which    at    the    Benaissance    the    Anti- 
Aristotelian  revolt  put  through  for  objective  science. 
Bich  and  generous  and  satisfying  as  are  the  returns 
with  whi(3i  modem  science  repays  its  devotees,  it 
can  never  again  provide  quite  the  same  moment  of 
passion,  and  of  faith  just  breaking  into  knowledge 
which   we  hear  ringing   through   the   annunciation 
periods   of  Bacon.     There   is   a   something   slightly 
prosaic  in  pursuing  the  right  path  when  its  rightness 
has  become  wholly  obvious  which  to  its  disadvantage 
contrasts  with  the  pioneering  expectancy  of  those 
who,  feeling  they  cannot  be  wrong,  are  just  living  into 
the  moment  wluch  has  to  prove  them  right.     And  it 
would  seem  it  is  this  hour  which  is  approaching  for 
philosophy.     The  tocsin  which  at  the  Benaissance 
sounded    for   her    now    sturdy    offspring — objective 
science — ^is  due  to  sound  for  the  still  sick  member  of 
the  family  of  knowledge.     If  pseudo-science  passed 
away  then,  it  is  due  for  pseudo-philosophy  to  make 
its  exit  now,  and  men  will  find  themselves  more 
enriched  by  what  is  implied  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  latter  than  they  were  even  by  that  of  the  former. 
It  certainly  can  mean  no  loss.    For  philosophy  as  yet 
possesses  no  body  of  fact  tried  and  proved.    It  is  a 
phalanx  bristling  with  hoary  and  ubiquitous  questions 
whose  presence  has  haunted  the  centuries  from  the 
climax  of  the  first  European  civilization  until  now, 
until  their  paralyzing  inscrutability  has  succeeded  in 
impressing  men's  minds  as  with  something  sinister 
wUch  it  is  wisdom  for  plain  men  to  shun.    The 
question  of  Truth,  the  question  of  Error,  the  riddle 
of  Predication,  the  puzzle  of  Identity,  the  problem  of 
Knowledge,  the  nature  of  Being,  the  definitions  of 
Beality — these,  even  as  they  then  were,  now  are : 
sphinx-like  riddles  to  which  no  satisfying  answer  has 
been    given    and    concerning    which    orthodox    and 
heretic^  schools  alike  declare  admit  of  no  solution. 


It  is  carious  to  note  how  nearly  the  conditions  of 

pseudo -philosophy  parallel  those  of  pre-Benaissance 

science.    Each  shows  the  same  shifting  and  shufiOing 

in  defining  its  function  :  it  is  something  exalted  and 

lofty  no  doubt — bv^  vmlmoum.    Each  shows  the  same 

hesitancy  and  doubt  as  to  its  method :    inevitably, 

since  knowing  Iww  to  do  is  dependent  upon  knowing 

what   one  xoovHd   do.    A   vague,    blind,    haphazard 

search  for  they  know  not  what :  elixirs,  jAiilosophers' 

stones,  transmuters  of  base  metals,  first  principles, 

retdity,  truth  correspond  in  each.    Each  has  the  sam« 

idethora  of  words,  blessed  words :    portentous  but 

inscrutable.    Each    its    high    traditional    authority 

whose  wide  mantle  covers  and  even  adorns  mnlti- 

tudinous  sins.    To  Aristotle  match  Plato  (with  Kant 

— a  kindred  soul).    Each  is  busy  and  preoccupied 

navigating  the  tiny  eddies  and  backwaters  it  calls  its 

TtroUems,  having  failed  to  strike  the  main  stream  of 

mquiry.    The  i^erence  is  that  the  parallelism  will 

not  halt  with  these  likenesses  in  impotence,  but  that 

in  the  fullness  of  time  philosophy  must  follow  objective 

Boimoe  out  of  its  agnostic  twilight  into  the  clear  lij^t 

fA  awareness  of  the  nature  of  its  own  task  and  the 

method   of   its   achievement,    leaving   in    the   kind 

shadow*  of  obUvion  it*  ontology  anduts  eitistemology 


to  bear  company  with  alchemy,  astndogy  and  the 
rest  of  men's  outlived  conceptions.    The  first  step-. 
and  for  that  matter  the  oiUy  one — is  that  it  shall 
bring  its  search  of  the  vague  and  undefined  to  an  end, 
and  realize  the  difference  between  searching  for  the 
unknown    (the    undefined)    and    searching   for  ^ 
Mi»/(!mndj|(but_idefined).    The  supreme  task  to  which 
present-day    philosophers    have    to    set    themselyeg 
squarely  is  the  decision  in  precise,  unambiguous  tennB 
as  to  what  it  is  which  constitutes  its  subject-matter. 
Doing  that  will  define  its  function  which,  once  clear 
will  entail  the  speedy  advent  of  its  true  method  of 
procedure.    Its  backwaters  of  problems  will  have  to 
be  abandoned :    they  are   mere   diversions  leading 
nowhere.     Their  answers   are  to   seek  not  becanse 
what  they  inquire  into  is  subtle  and  hard  of  accen, 
but  because  the  questions  themselves  are  only  half 
intelligible  :  misshapen  queries  which  do  not  genuinely 
ask  anything.    It  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  vhen 
questions   hav«   been  put   for   2000  years  without 
winning  to  their  answer  in  spite  of  the  best  minds' 
best  energies,  the  root  of  the  mischief  must  be  sought 
in  the  form  given  to  the  questions  :  it  will  be  found 
it  is  there  that  the  seeds  of  contradiction  and  absurdity 
with  their  consequent  futility  have  lain  and  fmctifled. 
And  if  the  business  of  philosophy  cannot  lie  with 
these  perversions  of  inquiry  with  what  is  it  concerned ! 
MTiat   is   the   subject-matter   of   philosophy?    The 
right  answer  to  that  question  rings  up  the  curtain  on 
the  new  philosophy  :    or  rather  on  philosophy  fairly 
launched  for  the  first  time.    Just  as  for  science  in  the 
moment  it  conceived  what  its  work  was,  the  deadly 
spell  under  which  it  had  laboured,  where  qnestiong 
were  asked  only  to  be  mocked  by  their  own  echoes, 
was  broken  for  ever  and  results  poured  in  in  a  tormit, 
so   win  a  like  conception  usher  in  an  era  of  rich 
new  things  for  philosophy.     The  vast  labours  of 
Bacon,  Oalileo  and  the  rest :    the  stemming  of  the 
headlong   torrent  of  traditional  ways  of  thinking, 
though  it  required  the  strength  and  energy  of  intel- 
lectual giants  combined  with  the  hurtling  faith  of 
prophets  to  effect  it,  amounted  to  little  more  than 
informing  science  what  actually  constituted  its  proper 
business  ;   to  use  eyes  and  ears  and  record  what  wa« 
seen  and  heard.    It  was  a  simple  thing  to  adviw: 
the    dropping    of   interminable    and   brain-spinnmg 
problems  and  urging  a  fair  full  use  of  the  observi^ 
powers  furnished  by  the  senses ;   but  it  was  enou^ 
to  harness  modem  science  to  its  task,  for  emerging 
out  of  that  position  there  stretched  one  single  and 
unbrokem    Kne   to    the    appearance   of   instrumentt 
-  invented  to  enlarge  the  senses'   normal  scope  and 
through  them  to  the  present  imposing  monument  ot 
identiflc  achievement.    Very  well,  the  next  mtei- 
leotual  revolution— now  due-^s  with  philosophy ! 


To  find  our  way  in  the  labyrinth  of  existent  phjto- 
sophic  conceptions,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  way 
in  which  from-*ay— the  time  of  Locke  all  pJulo^pP^^ 
have  reacted  to  the  belief  then  given  ai*!;°^°J! 
recognition, i.e.  the  utter  intractabiUty  of  pMosopny" 
subject-matter  to  treatment  by  the  analytic  metnon. 
Put  differently,  the  beUef  is  to  the  effect  t^t JM 
answers  to  philosophy's  ultimate  questions  he  lor  e^ 
beyond  the  apprehension  of  the  human  senses,  w 
the  acceptance  of  this  belief  which  is  mphed  m  »ne 
agnosticism  of  philosophy.  When  pMo8«P''^„Xde 
attempted  to  ekplain  what  forced  them  to  concln® 
that  their  only  course  was  to  head  8*i?^°*  ^^«^ 
rocks  of  Agnosticism,  they  have  had  in  mind  <»^™»^ 
tion  of  two  factors— philosophy's  s^^^J^V'?*'^!.-!! 
its  method— either  of  which  (or  ^^^)  P-^^\^  Im. 
responsible  for  such  disaster.  In  the  *<"*8"^(Xed 
parison  with  medieval  science  we  have  m^T^B 
that  such  effect  was  the  °«ce88ary  outcome 
form  given  to  the  subject-matter  ;  tl»?*  P^^Hta  i^J 
prwKsoapying  its^  with  matter  which  from  » 


jature  can  lead  to  nothing,  being  compounded  of 
contradictions.  All  modem  philosophy  on  the  other 
Ijand  adopts  the  contrary  view,  i.e.  that  it  is  the 
manner  of  inquiry  that  is  defective  and  inadequate. 
^  this  position  has  been  steadily  held  from  the 
very  outset  of  modem  philosophy  it  is  plain  that 
the  weight  of  what  was  implied  in  it  ha^had  time 
to  make  itself  felt,  yet  the  verdict  of  the  two  inter- 
vening centuries  has  conformed  to  the  early  one,  i.e. 
that  philosophic  agnosticism  must  be  accepted  as  a 
fact  of  unalterable  experience  and  that  its  cause  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  limitation  of  the  human  senses 
which  leaves  their  method  of  inquiry  imjwtent  in  face 
of  philosophy's  ultimate  problems.  The  acceptation 
of  the  untoowableness  of  those  "  Ultimate  "  concerns 
with  which  philosophy  maintains  it  is  its  peculiar 
province  to  deal,  is  the  central  fact  of  modem  philo- 
sophy :  the  hinge  upon  which  ail  it  does  and  proposes 
to  do  turns. 

Such  agnosticism  has  been  inevitable  ever  since 
philosophy  agreed  to  harbour  the  conception  that  it 
was  possible  to  conceive  of  a  "  EeaUty "  which 
ihonld  be  something  distinguishable  from  sense- 
eiperience.  That  the  Darwin-inspired  enfanU  terribles 
of  the  Victorian  era  who  proclaimed  their  agnosticism 
aloud  should  have  created  such  a  furore  is  to  be  put 
to  the  account,  not  of  their  agnosticism  but  of  their 
traly  amazing  indiscretion.  That  both  they  and  their 
assailants  imagined  it  was  otherwise  is  worthy  of 
rendering  this  the  classic  instance  of  the  general 
imawareness  of  philosophers  as  to  the  import  of  their 
own  philosophic  conceptions.  Huxley  and  Spencer 
were  not  one  whit  more  convinced  than  their  most 
tabid  opponent  of  the  orthodox  transcendental  school 
of  Faith.  Obviously,  had  the  latter  believed  that  the 
knowledge  they  desired  was  obtainable  even  by  way 
of  the  most  ariduous  searching,  they  would  not  have 
fallen  back  on  a  system  which  laid  its  foundations  on 
a  basis  of  faith.  What  the  orthodox  held  to  be  cause 
for  upbraiding  in  the  heretical  was  rather  a  lack  of 
aenaitiyeness,  a  sort  of  intellectual  shamelessness 
which  did  not  shrink  from  exhibiting  its  misshapen 
members  before  the  multitude.  Open  confession  of 
their  ability  to  know  by  those  whose  business  was 
knowing,  and  in  just  those  spheres  which  they 
considered  constituted  their  own  special  province,  the 
orthodox  felt  was  tantamount  to  blatancy  if  not 
indecency.  Instinctively  they  realized  that  to  the 
multitude  subscription  to  an  agnostic  philosophy  was 
not  to  be  distinguished  in  its  essentials  from  the 
insolence  of  a  professing  baker  triumphantly  pro- 
claiming his  inahiiity  to  bake,  or  a  weaver  to  weave. 
They  understood  it  was  not  fitting  to  acknowledge  in 
the  market-place  an  incapacity  recognized  by  them- 
selves as  inherent,  to  arrive  at  the  very  knowledge 
they  sought,  even  though  such  incapacity,  decently 
wited  in  words,  should  form  a  first  article  of  faith 
with  the  initiated. 


It  is  the  distinction  of  Kant  that  he  first,  and  at 

M  early  day,  realized  how  philosophy  had  had  the 

pound  cut  from  under  its  feet  by  the  adoption  of  the 

taet  of  the  unknowableness  of  the  "  Ultimates  "  of 

Reality,  and  (by  what  is  really  the  same  fact  differently 

**ted)  the  proclaimed  bankruptcy  of  the  mind  to 

Pffletrate  deeper  than  "  phenomena  "  by  the  way  of 

•''^lysis  and  sustained  scratiny.     It  is  true  that  his 

^osticism    was    as    complete    and    emphatic    as 

Hmley'g ;    but  to  his  higher  degree  of  subtlety  a 

JOfplacent  contemplating  of  such  a  situation  was 

Jspossible.    Aw»rdingly  if  he  could  not  sense  the 

"itimateg "   behind  experience  he  would  at  least 

,  *«mpt  to  "  explain  "  them  by  overlaying  the  whole 

JJ*  a  peculiar  system  into  which  their  imagined 

J**"!**  might  be  considered  harmoniously  to  fit.    He 

M'^'ded   to    regard    the    inexplicables    as    "given" 

I  •  Prtori  and  working  from  beyond  that  point,  pro- 


ceeded to  construct  for  them  an  appropriate  super- 
structure. He  did  not,  of  course,  propose  to  analyse 
them  :  obviously  since  for  the  senses — which  alone 
can  analyse — they  were  not  "  there  "  to  permit  of  it. 
By  insinuating  apriorism  as  the  process  of  "  explana- 
tion "  in  place  of  .analysis,  Kant  thus  endeavoured  to 
make  the  best  of  a  situation — ^hopeless  as  he  conceived 
it.  He  proceeded  like  some  well-meaning  gardener 
who,  despairing  of  raising  stock  from  his  garden,  but 
determined  to  give  something  of  decoration  and 
finish  to  tilings,  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  constructing 
effective  little  rockeries  with  the  help  of  odds  and 
ends  lying  near  and  handy.  To  repeat,  constituted 
as  the  philosophic  situation  was— a  hopeless  agnos- 
ticism proclaiming  the  bankruptcy  of  the  only  method 
of  inquiry  of  which  humanly  speaking  we  have  any 
knowledge — ^ft  was  open  to  Kant,  and  philosophers 
before  and  after  him,  either  to  accept  the  ^tuation 
and  make  it  look  as  presentable  and  engaging  as 
might  be,  or  to  wrestle  with  the  situation  itself  and, 
rather  than  abandon  the  method  and  means  of 
inquiry,  abandon  the  conceptions  which  made  such 
sacrifice  a  necessity.  For  so  before  them  did  the 
Benaissance  scientists  abandon  their  elixirs  and  black 
magic  ;  so  too  would  a  gardener,  rather  than  abandon 
his  garden  to  preoccupy  himself  with  unprofitable 
diversions,  not  hesitate  to  scrap  the  soil  which  con- 
demned it  to  barrenness  and  import  in  its  place  one 
different  and  better.  To  the  bad  fortune  of  the 
century  of  philosophic  energy  which  followed  hinn 
Kant  chose  the  former,  leaving  it  for  this  age,  as  one 
may  hope,  to  retrace  the  track  in  order  to  open  up 
the  one  from  which  he  turned. 


Since' apriorism — transcendentalism — was  not  only 
the  dominant  conception  of  last  century  but  is  the 
tradition  against  which  restive  spirits  are  chafing  and 
revolting  into  new  movements  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  worth  while  enlarging  a  Uttle  upon  what  is  implied 
in  the  position  adopted  by  the  apriorists.  It  implies 
that  there  is  an  avenue  to  knowledge  alternative  to 
the  analytic  one,  and  that  the  knowledge  which  has 
eluded  philosophers  along  one  path  can  be  come  up 
with  by  another.  The  means  by  which  Truth 
achieves  a  foothold  in  the  alternative  path  are  simple 
if  curious.  The  searOTers  after  Truth,  having  de- 
sired to  find  it  but  failed,  promptly  set  themselves 
to  the  task  of  "  constructing  "  it,  with  the  restdt  that 
not  merely  did  the  Truth  of  the  apriorists  arrive  by 
strange  by-paths,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  strange  kind 
of  Truth.  It  has  indeed  been  recognized  and  baptized^ 
under  various  names.  It  is  made  truth ;  it  is 
fictional  truth  ;  it  is  creative  truth  ;  it  is  necessary 
trath  ;  it  is  tmth  which  is  "  Harmony  and  Beauty  "  ; 
it  is  every  kind  of  truth,  in  fact,  except  the  common 
or  garden  "  real  "  truth.  When  Keats  asserted  that 
"  Truth  is  Beauty,  Beauty  Trath,"  he  gave  a  nicely 
accurate  description  of  this  apriorist  "  Truth."  It  is 
the  support  of  this  aesthetic  or  fictional  truth  which 
enables  the  Kantean  agnostics  to  veil  their  agnos- 
ticism and  furnishes  them  with  the  far  from  mean 
courage  to  say  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  they 
know  and  yet  do  not  know ;  that  Trath  is  for  ever 
beyond  the  scope  of  sense  and  yet  capable  of  being 
brought  within  it ;  that  it  is  inapprehensible  and  yet 
apprehensible,  and  that  the  defeat  which  overwhelmed 
their  search  for  Truth  their  constractive  ingenuity 
has  by  some  mysterious,  transcendental,  supra- 
sensible  means  changed  to  victory ;  to  the  end  that 
their  "  made  "  trath  is  not  merely  the  equal  of  real 
and  discovered  trath  :   it  surpasses  it. 


"  Made  "  trath  is  not,  of  course,  the  invention  of 
the  apriorists :  nor  are  they  by  any  means  the  sole 
users  of  it.  The  substitution  of  an  sBsthetic  in  plaee 
of  the  realistic  criterion  which  it  entails — that  ia,  the 
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asking  not  whether  a  thing  is  of  the  character  it  was 
prophesied  to  be  and  whether  it  is  correct  to  classify 
it  in  a  certain  manner  but  whether  it  pleases,  whether 
it  is  engaging,  inspiring,  harmonious  and  appealing — 
we  are  all  familiar  with  in  humbler  realms  in  the 
guise  of  the  Hypothesis  or  Guess.    The  crudeness  of 
the  guessing  process  is  veiled  by  skilfully  investing  it 
with    an    unaccustomed    value    and    dignity.      The 
apriorists  proceed  to  augment  the  consideration  paid 
to  this  modestly  regarded  handmaid  of  the  objective 
sciences  by  paying  attention  to  the  guess's  super- 
ficial attKwrtions.    They  recognize  that  its  face  must 
suffice  fM^i^Nfortune,  so  to  si^ak,  and  accordingly  the 
guess  wSicn  Dy.^eneral  consent  shall  be  accounted 
the    most    symmetrical,    harmonious    and    coherent 
carries  the  day  as  the  Truth  of  the  new  brand.    In 
science  of  course  the  "  guess  "  or  working  hypothesis 
does  not  appear  in  this  r61e  of  "  an  end  in  itself,"  but 
only  as  the  makeshift  support  to  which  the  analyst 
flings  out  a  hand  when  his  researches  have  carried 
him  somewhat  out  of  his  depth.     He  would  accord- 
ingly account  himself  unsuccessfxd  in  any  sphere  in 
which  it  retained  a  footing.    Like  scaffolding  thrown 
up  while  a  work  is  incomplete,  a  successful  finish 
demands  its  removal.    But  in  apriorism  the  emphasis 
is  laid  primarily  on  the  attraction  of  the  guess  in 
itself  :  its  structural  shape  and  its  harmonious  appeal. 
Totally  different  criteria  have  been  established  in  the 
two  cases.    Hence  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
traditional  apriorist  school  of  philosophy  would  grow 
more  and  more  inclined  to  conceive  its  ends  best 
served  by  means  we  are  more  familiarized  with  in 
literature,   in   religions   and  in   the   arts   generally  : 
means  unbridled  and  unhampered  by  that  discipline 
of  "  rei^izing  "  to  which  all  the  guesses  of  a  science 
must  submit.    The  apriorists  have  indeed  grown  to 
conceive  of  philosophy  as  of  a  religion  or  an  art,  and 
to  recognize  as  their  own  personal  ideal  the  artist's 
and  preacher's  r61e.    The  sesthetic  attitude  for  them 
is  not  only  the  adequate  but  the  supremely  desirable 
one  in   which   to   approach   their  particular  tasks. 
Since,  for  example,  they  hold  psychology  to  be  a 
science   they    are   adamant   in    their   resistance   to 
attempts  seeking  to  identify  philosophy  with  psycho- 
logy.    Their  province  is  not  science,  and  they  prefer 
to  be  free  from  all  truck  and  commerce  with  it  and  its 
methods.  « 


The  attitude  towards  apriorism  taken  up  by 
philosophers  later  than  the  post-Kanteans  (who 
were  absorbed  in  expounding  or  modifying  or  supple- 
menting Kant's  system)  has  varied  according  to 
temperament.  The  sesthetically-minded  (provided 
their  sensitiveness  did  not  reach  the  point  where 
surface-harmonies  on  a  foundation  of  discrepancies 
failed  to  satisfy),  adopted  apriorism  wholeheartedly, 
and  embarked  on  full-sailed  careers  as  creative  artists. 
Upon  the  more  vulgarly  inquisitive  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  produced  and  continues  to  produce  an  irritated 
dissatisfaction  which  from  time  to  time  breaks  out 
into  new  forms  of  revolt  and  activity.  Envious,  no 
dotibt,  of  the  successful  application  of  the  analytic 
method  in  the  objective  sciences,  but  influenced  most 
of  all  by  the  emphatic  reassertions  of  the  frankly 
agnostio  thinkers  who  followed  Darwin  as  to  its 
hopelessness  in  philosophy,  secession  from  apriorism 
more  or  less  veiled  is  becoming  the  rule.  We  might 
here  indicate  the  direction  taken  by  one  or  two  of  the 
new  movements. 

The  most  unequivocal  rebellion  is  represented 
perhaps  by  those  who,  devoting  themselves  to  the 
subtler  aspects  of  Physiology,  and  to  Mechanics  as 
applied  to  the  physical  concomitants  of  emotional 
oon4itions,  have  abandoned  philosophy  entirely,  but 
who  keep  up  a  nominal  relationship  with  it,  under 
the  description  of  Biological  and  Experimental 
Payohologists.    Their   action    would    compare   with 


such  Benaissance  scientists,  as,  offended  with  the 
absurdities  and  stagnancies  of  the  then  existent 
science  should  .have  elected  to  preoccupy  their 
energies  in  painting  or  business  or  travel.  They 
abandon  but  do  not  solve  the  difficulty.  For,  as  we 
shall  hope  to  prove,  experimental  and  biological 
psychology  are  not  psychology  at  all,  despite  their 
labels.  Notwithstanding  the  fine  and  delicate  media 
in  which  their  investigations  are  pursued,  the  results 
they  obtain  still  belong  to  physiology  and  mechanics. 
It  is  the  misconception  as  to  the  character  of  such 
results,  i.e.  the  belief  that  they  are  psychological, 
which  explains  the  vehement  emphasis  with  which 
the  Agnosticism  of  Philosophy  was  reaffirmed  in  the 
latter  half  of  last  century.  It  is  what  is  in  the  mind 
of  Spencer  when  he  writes  : 

"  See  then  our  predicament.  We  can  think  of 
matter  only  in  terms  of  mind.  We  can  think  of 
mind  only  in  terms  of  matter.  When  we  have 
pushed  our  explorations  of  the  first  to  the  tiltimate 
limit,  we  are  referred  to  the  second  for  a  final  answer, 
and  when  we  have  got  our  final  answer  to  the  second 
we  are  referred  back  to  the  first  for  an  interpretation 
of  it.  We  find  the  value  of  x  in  terms  of  y,  and  we 
find  the  value  of  3/  in  terms  of  x  :  and  so  on  we  may 
continue  for  ever  without  ever  coming  to  a  solution. 
The  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  never  to  be 
transcended  while  consciousness  lasts,  renders  im- 
possible all  knowledge  of  that  Ultimate  Beality  in 
which  subject  and  object  are  united." 

One  can  at  least  agree  with  Spencer  that  "  never . . . 
while  consciousness  lasts  "  will  the  chasm  between 
X  and  y  be  bridged  along  that  route.    It  is  a  very 
different  matter  agreeing  that  it  will  never  be  bridged 
along  another,  and  that  never  will  Gnosticism  onrt 
this    age-long    Agnosticism.     Objective    science  has 
abstracted  from  phenomena  certain  of  their  simplest 
features :    the  ones  precisely  which  lend  themselves 
to   expression    by  the  extremely  simple  symbols  of 
repetition   of   obvious   and   conventionally  arranged 
units.     The  simple  aspects  have  been  selected  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  were  simple  and  obvions 
and  easy  to  follow  up,  and  that  objective  science  in 
devoting  its  whole  energies  to  them  should  have 
travelled    apace    was    a    foregone    conclusion.    But 
when  scientists — aud  philosophers — having  forgotten, 
or  never  having  individually  understood  on  what 
provisos  and  under  what  limitations  they  entered  on 
their  course,  proceed  to  "  explain  "  the  complexes  of 
the  matrix  from  which  their  abstractions  were  diam 
by  the  same  simple  symbols,  inevitably  they  mm 
meet  with  failure.     The  symbols  adequate  to  e^r* 
the  part  are  inadequate  for  the  expression  of  m 
whole.     But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  powers  01 
the  symbols  which  have  grown  up  for  the  expression 
of  the  whole.     There  is  no  corresponding  iMerent 
incapacity  in  the  expressive  vehicle  of  the  Y- u  2! 
express  the  specialized  activities  of  the  part  whicn  we 
find  in  that  of  the  part  to  express  those  of  the  compiei 
whole.     Symbols  of  measure  are  only  adequate  ror 
the  expression  of  certain  aspects  of  time  and  spsw^ 
but  language  is  or  must  be  made  adequate  to  expn»» 
time  and  space  and  all  other  and  more  oomp^ 
aspects  not  covered  by  them.    In  short,  the  vemi* 
of  expression  which   subserves  objective  «r]^^' 
palpably  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  P'l""**'^^' 
but  language,  the  expressive  vehicle  of  philosopny ,  i^ 
whenever  occasion   demands,   cover  every*'^%hair 
former  covers,   while  for  the  explanation  01  m 
ultimate  meaning  and  purposes  the  d«™*.''V,"  rite, 
services  of  language  must  ever  rema?°  ,^V™  bote 
So  too  while  the  knowledge  conveyed  »ii  .*?*,f{,"L4e 
of  science  is  limited  and  relative,  that  which  ^^^ 
conveys  can  be  rendered  comprehensive  ana  "^^^^^ 
Indeed,  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  V^^- 
such  as  that  recorded  of  Lord  Kelvm,     ^"^^j^ 
that  if  you  can  measure  that  ol  which  yon  »w  v-— " 
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and  express  it  by  a  number,  you  know  something  of 
yonr  subject ;  but  if  you  cannot  measure  it  or 
express  it  by  a  number,  your  knowledge  is  of  a  sorry 
and  and  hardly  satisfactory,"  wiU  be  interesting  as 
an  instance  of  how  philosophers— and  scientists  the 
moment  they  stepped  one  inch  outside  their  own  limited 
track— erred  and  strayed  in  the  darkness  which  was 
before  philosophy  became  alive  to  the  character  of  its 
office  and  function. 

♦  •  •  • 

Whereas  the  mechanical  and  biological  "  psycho- 
logists "  expressed  by  abandonment  their  disesteem 
of  a  philosophy  unamenable  to  the  analytic  method, 
the  pragmatists  expressed  theirs  in  a  genial  smudging 
over  of  such  subtlety  as  philosophy  had  achieved, 
and  an  assumption  of  the  attitude  of  the  "  plain 
common  man."  While  the  apriorists  whom  they 
sought  to  improve  upon  contented  themselves  with 
ingenious  manipulations  of  the  blunted  commonplace 
and  unsubtilized  concepts  they  found  ready  to  hand, 
the  pragmatists  unconsciously  outdid  them  by  invest- 
ing the  blunt  terms  with  a  bluntness  which  apart 
from  the  usage  of  the  man  in  the  street  was  new  to 
them.  By  giving  voice  to  the  sort  of  disrespect 
which  the  crowd  commonly  feels  for  philosophy's  fine- 
spun absurdities,  they  believed  they  had  performed 
for  it  such  services  as  it  stood  in  need  of.  "  Why 
hunt  for  truth t"  they  asked.  "Truth  is  what 
works ;  what  is,  is  true."  So  that  everything  is  true, 
and  the  description  applies  so  universally  that  it  is 
pointless  to  apply  it  to  anything  in  particular.  Not- 
withstanding their  vivacity  and  quickening  common 
sense,  the  pragmatists  failed  to  see  that  what  philo- 
sophy needed  was  not  less  subtlety  but  more.  How  httle 
indeed  they  understood  the  real  feebleness  of  the 
apriorist  position  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that 
they  actually  conceived  as  its  remedy  an  accentuation 
of  its  fundamental  weakness.  They  proceeded  to 
make  its  proposition  of  a  "  fictional "  truth  the 
central  plank  of  their  own  platform.  With  them 
preeminently,  truth  was  to  be  "  made  "  not  found, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  deUcate  ironies  of  the  situation 
that  they  should  have  earned  the  reproaches  of  the 
traditional  school  in  the  main  on  account  of  their 
advocacy  of  this  tenet  which  the  traditionalists 
themselves  maintained  more  wisely  just  because 
more  suavely. 

«  *  *  * 

A  last  word  on  the  Intuitionism  latterly  associated 
'ntt  the  philosophy  of  M.  Bergson.  Professor 
^rgson's  view  is  of  special  interest  in  this  survey 
pecause  of  the  emphasis  with  which  he  stresses  the 
impotency  of  analysis  in  contrast  with  the  "  method 
M  intuition "  which  he  himself  advocates.  With 
M.  Bergson  it  is  advisable,  before  proceeding  to  set 
» value  on  his  depreciation  of  the  analytic  method, 
~  "ote  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  modem 
philosophy  generally.  Primarily,  he  is  an  apriorist, 
which  by  a  necessary  implication  means  that  he  is  an 
"Piostic  of  the  discreet  order.  It  is  therefore  the 
wverse  of  his  intention  to  doubt  ot  question  the 
^ostic  assumption,  but  he  sees  just  as  Kant  saw 
™  necessity  for  providing  an  alternative  approach  to 
with  when  the  analytic  route  is  acknowledged 
™^.  Essentially  he  follows  the  transcendentalism 
™  Kant,  but  feels  that  that  mysterious  route  would 
*o^e  the  worse  for  a  little  more  precision  of 
™«nption.  He  enlarges  accordingly,  and  maintains 
™M  the  transcendental  route  is  the  intuitive  one ; 
*d  though  beyond  emphasizing  the  label  he 
r*?  not  tell  us  much  concerning  it,'  he  seems  to 


avite 


us  to  infer  what  we  can  from  his  unsparing 


„-ts  upon  analysis.     One  finds  indeed  that 
Ben   the    dust    raised    by    praising    intuition  '  and 


ling  analysis  has  somewhat  settled,  intuition's 

[  W'ocate  has  little  to  teU  us  that  is  valuable  in  the 

^  ?f  being  penetrating  either  about  intuition  or 

j    **Jia,  and  that  such  p«^  of  his  swift  popularity  as 


has  not  been  due  to  his  great  literary  skilf  has  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  has  come  as  a 
welcome  and  unexpected  reinforcement  to  a  tradition 
which  though  established  is  on  all  sides  unsparingly 
chaJlenged.  For  what  is  intuition  but  a  forcing  of 
the  pace  of  analysis,  so  that  when  the  fertilizing 
agency  of  the  analysing  attention  has  brought  the 
new  feature  to  a  stage  still  too  immature  to  be  grasped 
easily  and  as  a  whole,  the  observing  senses  clutch  it 
by  the  hair,  so  to  speak,  as  it  threatens  to  settle  back 
into  the  nebulous  vagueness  out  of  which  momentarily 
it  has  stood  out  defined  and  clear.  In  short,  intuition 
is  not  opposed  to  analysis ;  it  is  merely  one  way  of 
analysis  and  that  scarcely  its  most  satisfying.  For 
analysis,  which  is  capable  of  forcing  mto  evidence 
that  incipient  and  transient  growth,  persevered  in,  is 
capable  of  bringing  it  to  the  mature  stage  at  which 
it  can  be  scrutinized  and  further  fertilized  at  leisure, 
and  the  violent  and  convulsive  efforts  become  as 
unnecessary  as  they  are  undesirable. 

*  ♦  *  • 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  types  of  philosophic 
theory  are  united  in  one  particular  ;  they  assume  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  analytic  method  in  philosophic 
inquiry,  and  in  consequence  can  recognize  only  two 
alternative  courses  of  philosophic  procedure :  either 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  philosophy  in  favour  of 
the  objective  sciences  or  a  surrender  to  the  mere 
play  of  "  constructive "  fancy  in  pursuit  of  an 
sesthetic  truth.  Genus  and  variant  species  are  equally 
imphcated  in  the  one  dilemma,  and  to  find  what 
gives  rise  to  it  we  have  to  dig  to  the  very  roots  of 
modem  philosophy,  where  the  questions  it  poses  are 
authoritatively  recognized  as  of  bona-fide  character. 
From  whence  certain  effects  follow  in  a  chainlike 
sequence :  an  experience  which  proves  the  questions 
unanswerable ;  a  consequent  assertion  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  power  of  the  senses  for  the  purposes 
proposed  by  philosophy  j  the  hopelessness  of  the 
analytic  method ;  its  abandonment  therefore,  and 
the  fruitless  search  for  a  substitute.  On  a  like 
principle  with  that  which  makes  grapes  sour  which 
are  hung  too  high,  a  belittling  of  the  method  of 
analysis  has  inevitably  followed,  and  before  settling 
to  the  task  which  is  concerned  with  philosophy's 
subject-matter  it  is  advisable  to  consider  the  kind  of 
case  which  philosophers  in  their  anxiety  to  put 
protesting  consciences  to  silence  have  raised  up 
against  it.  Its  reinstallation  is  as  much  a  prerequisite 
of  progress  in  philosophic  inquiry  as  in  any  other._ 
When  one  comes  to  grips  with  the  opponents  of^ 
analysis  one  finds  that  they  are  endeavouring — very 
fumblingly  for  the  most  part — to  deny  of  the  process 
the  very  characteristic  which  makes  it  what  it  is. 
They  are  trying  to  establish  the  view  that  the  analytic 
way  is  the  non-vital  way.  Analysis  deals  and  can 
only  deal  with  the  "  static,"  they  say  ;  with  forms 
out  of  which  the  animating  breath  which  produces 
change  has  fled.  It  is  by  way  of  reinforcing  this 
contention  that  latterly  a  conception  as  old  as  the 
"  Perpetual  Flux  "  of  HeracUtus  has  been  revived 
in  the  guise  of  the  Gospel  of  Change  or  Becoming. 
Professor  Bergson  is  its  most  prominent  exponent 
though  far  from  being  its  sole  one.  In  its  modem 
form  it  seeks  to  contrast  the  so-called  "  static  "  con- 
ceptions of  analysis  with  the  ever-changing  flow  of 
Becoming  :  the  inference  suggested  being  that  analysis 
is  synonymous  with  disparateness  or  dlsjunctiveness 
and  that  a  synthesis  would  constitute  its  antithesis. 
Unless  that  inference  is  established  the  foundation  of 
their  contention  crumbles.  And  yet  a  faithful 
observation  of  the  analytic  activity  makes  it  plain 
that  only  in  its  surface-stages  is  its  effect  a  sejiarative 
one  and  that  what  is  mistaken  for  a  separative 
activity,  is  reaUy  concentrative  :  a  limitation  of  the 
field  with  a  view  to  an  intensifying  of  the  available 
attention.  It  represents  just  that  application  of  the 
vital  forces  to  images  which,  failing  it,  appear  settlndFt 
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static  and  dead,  but  under  it  begin  to  show  those 
continuous  changes  of  appearance  we  call  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  application  of  the  rich,  manuring 
energy  of  life  and  mind  in  concentrated  form.  For 
while  its  agency  is  the  living  energy  of  mind  which 
impregnates  with  change  and  growth  everything  it 
touches,  its  manner  of  activity  (which  is  its  distinc- 
tion) is  mind  in  concentration.  The  notion  that  its 
activity  means  just  a  disintegration  of  a  composite 
whole  into  its  constituent  parts  and  that  by  analysing 
a  subject  we  arrive  at  a  predicate  which  contains 
merely  the  sum -total  of  the  parts  of  the  object  with 
which  we  started  fails  to  appreciate  the  true  features 
of  the  observing  process,  and  it  is  indeed  utteriy 
refuted  by  the  growth  in  the  worid's  multiplicity  and 
richness.  Exactly  as  the  tree  is  not  in  the  seed  but — 
given  devotion  and  care — ^is  capable  of  being  developed 
out  of  it,  so  in  analysis :  at  the  outset  the  subject 
does  not  contain  the  predicate  but,  given  the  fertilizing 
energy  of  mind,  above  all  in  the  concentrated  strength 
in  which  it  appears  in  analysis,  then  out  of  the  subject 
can  be  grown  such  a  wealth  of  predicates  as  might 
beggar  the  imagination  of  a  magician.  To  the  truth 
of  which  statement  the  wealth  of  modem  science, 
which  represents  the  effects  of  analysing  energy  as 
applied  only  to  the  simplest  of  nature's  aspects,  is 
effective  witness.  Accordingly,  far  from  contrasting 
its  action  with  the  vital  attitude  towards  phenomena, 
it  would  be  truer  to  its  character  to  describe  it  as  the 
supreme  fertilizing,  vitalizing  agency,  creating-cause 
of  that  particular  form  of  change  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex  which  constitutes  growth :  just  the 
becoming :  the  flux :  of  the  anti-analytics.  The 
course  along  which  its  activity  moves  might  well  be 
defined  as  a  continuous  series  of  syntheses  each 
merging  into  its  successor  by  regularly  developing 
degrees  of  complexity.  It  is  this  development  from 
simple  to  complex  which  constitutes  the  superiority 
of  analytically  pursued  inquiry  over  that  called 
"  constructive,"  wherein  factors  are  accepted  as 
"  given,"  that  is,  arbitrarily  stripped  of  their  poten- 
tialities for  change  which  analysis  postulates  of  them 
and  in  which  reliance  for  new  effects  is  placed  upon 
ingenious  arrangements:  skilful  mosaics:  with  the 
given  pieces.  Just  because,  it  has  delivered  itself 
over  to  the  "  given  "  it  is  in  vain  that  apriorism 
attempts  to  escape  sterility. 

An  "  analysis  of  analysis  "  is  not  complete  which 
represents  it  merely  as  a  concentration  of  the  vitalizing 
mind.  CSoncentration  itself  implies  nothing  more^_ 
than  a  particular  kind  of  relationship  between  two 
factors :  the  active  mind  which  concentrates  and 
some  partictdar  image  which  is  concentrated  upon 
and  which  for  the  moment  secures  and  monopolizes 
its  energies.  Concentration  demands  as  much  the 
definite  point  upon  which  the  mind  settles  as  it 
requires  the  mind  with  the  power  capable  of  settling. 
Failing  it,  concentration  is  meaningless  :  a  fact  which 
throws  light  on  the  universal  agreement  that  analysis 
is  inapplicable  to  the  subject-matter  of  philosophy  as 
it  holds  at  present.  It  is  poweriess  with  it,  just 
because  while  there  has  been  mind  enough  available 
for  concentrating,  philosophy'*  definite  points  have 
been  to  seek,  and  mind's  energies  accordingly  have 
been  doomed  to  an  important  and  aimless  beating  of 
the  void.  Philosophy's  so-called  points^ — ^its  problems 
— ^have  been  only  diffused  blurs :  the  empty  chasms 
which  yawn  between  the  divergent  arms  of  contra- 
dictions in  terms.  Not  one  of  its  master-terms  but 
has  for  centuries  been  swathed  and  swaddled  in 
controversies  as  to  what  it  might  possibly  mean. 
The  feature  which  has  made  search  for  First  Principles 
at  one  with  the  search  for  the  Boojum  is  that  were  it 
possible  to  oome  up  with  their  assumed  objectives 
recognition  of  them  would  be  no  nearer  the  possible. 
Either  effort  could  be  equally  well  accounted  repre- 
sentative of  the  one  type  of  futility  :  seeking  for  one 
knows  not  what — the  maiaise  symptomatic  of  disease 
and  deoadenoe,  whose  salvation  Uea  in  a  more  exube- 


rant life  aware  of  itself  and  its  purposes.  Seeking  it 
knew  not  what,  was  the  sickness  of  pseudo-science - 
it  still  constitutes  the  sickness  of  pseudo -philosophy. ' 

CITIES 

CAN  we  believe — by  any  effort 
comfort  our  hearts  : 
it  is  not  waste  all  this,        , 
not  placed  here  in  disgust, 
street  after  street, 
each  patterned  alike, 
no  grace  to  lighten 
a  single  house  of  the  hundred 
crowded  into  one  garden -space. 

Crowded — can  we  believe, 

not  in  utter  disgust, 

in  ironical  play — 

But  the  maker  of  cities  grew  faint 

with  the  beauty  of  temple 

and  space  before  temple, 

arch  upon  perfect  arch, 

on  pillars  and  corridors  that  led  out 

to  strange  courtyards  and  porches 

where  sunlight  stamped 

hyacinth-shadows 

black  on  the  pavement. 

That  the  maker  of  cities  grew  faint 

with  the  splendour  of  palaces, 

paused  wMle  the  incense-flowers 

from  the  incense-trees 

dropped  on  the  marble- walk,  .  - 

thought  anew,  fashioned  this — 

street  after  street  aJike. 

For  alas, 

he  had  crowded  the  city  so  full 

that  men  could  not  grasp  beauty, 

beauty  was  over  them, 

through  them,  about  tiiem, 

no  crevipe  unpacked  with  the  honey, 

rare,  measureless. 

.    So  he  built  a  new  city, 

ah  can  we  believe,  not  ironically 

but  for  new  splendour  — 

constructed  new  people 

to  Uft  through  slow  growth 

to  a  beauty  unrivalled  yel;-^= 

and  created  new  cells, 

hideous  first,  hideous  now — 

spread  larve  across  them, 

not  honey  but  seething  liie..  • 

And  in  these  dark  cells, 
packed  street  after  street,  '      ^ 

souls  live,  hideous  yet — 
.  O  disfigured,  defaced, 
with  no  trace  of  the  beauty- 
men  once  held  so  light. 

Can  we  think  a  few  old  cells 

were  left — ^we  are  left — 

grains  of  honey, 

old  dust  of  stray  pollen 

dull  on  our  torn  wings, 

we  are  left  to  recall  the  old  streets  t 

Is  our  task  the  less-vweet 

that  the  larve  still  sleep  in  their  cells  t 

Or  crawl  out  to  attack  our  frail  strength ! 

You  are  useless.    We  Hve. 

We  await  great  events. 

We  are  spread  through  this  earth. 

We  protect  our  strong  race. 

You  are  useless. 

Your  e^  takes  the  place 

of  our  ytrang  future  strength. 
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Though  they  sleep  or  awake  to  torment 

and  wish  to  displace  our  old  cells — 

thin  rare  gold — 

that  their  larve  grow  fat — 

is  our  task  the  less  sweet  t 

Though  we  wander  about, 

find  no  honey  of  flowers  in  this  waste,  — 

is  our  task  the  less  sweet — 
who  recall,tfie  old  splendour, 
await  the  new  beauty  of  cities  t 

H.  D. 

DIALOGUES  OF  FONTENELLE 

Translated  by  Ezra  Pound 

in 

ANACEEONAND  ARISTOTLE 

/IBISTOTLE.     I  should  never  have  thought  that  a 
ul   maker  of  ditties  would  have  dared  compare  him  - 
self  to  a  philosopher  with  so  great  a  reputation 
aa  mine. 

Anacreon.  You  did  very  well  for  the  name  of 
philosopher,  yet  I,  with  my  "  ditties,"  did  not  escape 
being  called  the  wise  Anacreon ;  and  I  think  the 
title  "philosopher"  scarcely  worth  that  of  "the 
wise." 

Aristotle.  Those  who  gave  yon  that  title  took  no 
great  care  what  they  said.  What  had  you  done,  at 
any  time,  to  deserve  it  t 

Artacreon.  I  had  done  nothing  but  drink,  sing, 
and  wax  amorous ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  people 
called  me  "  the  Wise  "  at  this  price,  while  they  have 
called  yon  merely  "  philosopher  "  and  this  has  cost 
yon  infinite  trouble  :  for  how  many  nights  have  you 
passed  picking  over  the  thorny  questions  of  dia- 
lectic t  How  many  plump  books  have  you  written 
on  obscure  matters,  which  pAhaps  even  you  yourself 
do  not  understand  very  well  t 

Aristotle.  I  confess  that  you  have  taken  an 
easier  road  to  wisdom,  and  you  must  have  been  very 
clever  to  get  more  glory  with  a  hite  and  a  bottle 
than  the  greatest  of  men  have  achieved  with  vigils 
and  labour. 

ATiacreon.  You  pretend  to  laugh  at  it,  but  I 
maintain  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  drink  and  to  sing 
M  I  have,  than  to  philosophize  as  you  have  philoso- 
phized. To  sing  and  to  Hrint-,  as  I  did,  required 
that  one  should  have  disentangled  one's  soul  from 
™ient  passions  ;  that  we  should  not  aspire  to  things 
not  dependent  upon  us,  that  we  be  ready  always  to 
take  time  as  we  find  it.  In  short,  to  begin  with,  one 
mnst  arrange  a  number  of  little  affairs  in  oneself ; 
Md  although  this  needs  small  dialectic,  it  is,  for  all 
"lat,  not  so  very  easy  to  manage.  But  one  may 
at  smaller  ezi>ense  philosophize  as  you  have  philoso- 
phized. One  need  not  cure  oneself  of  either  ambition 
Of  avarice ;  one  has  an  agreeable  welcome  at  the 
<»prt  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  one  draws  half  a 
■nfllion  crowns'  worth  of  presents,  and  they  are  not 
all  used  in  physical  experiments  though  such  was  the 
donor's  intention,  in  a  word,  this  sort  of  philosophy 
uugs  in  things  rather  opposed  to  philosophy. 

Aristotle.  You  have  heard  much  scandal  about 
■He  down  here,  but,  after  all,  man  is  man  solely  on 
wijonnt  of  his  reason,  and  nothing  is  finer  than  to 
"*ach  men  how  they  ought  to  use  it  in  studying  nature 
^  in  unveiling  all  l^ese  enigmas  which  she  sets 
wfore  us.  t 

,  Anacreon.  That  is  just  how  men  destroy  custom 
*  all  things  !  Philosophy  is,  in  itself,  an  admirable 
™ing,  and  might  be  very  useful  to  men,  but  because 
^  would  incommode  them  if  they  employed  hw 
*daily  affairs,  or  if  she  dwelt  near  them  to  keep 
f^e  rein  on  tiieir  passions,  theji  have  sent  her  to 
mivea  to  look  after  the  planets  and  put  a  span  on 


their  movements  ;  or  if  men  walk  out  with  her  upon 
earth  it  is  to  have  her  scrutinize  aH  that  they  see 
there ;  they  always  keep  her  busy  as  far  as  may  be 
from  themselves.  However,  as  they  wish  to  be 
philosophers  cheaply  they  have  stretched  the  sense 
of  the  term,  and  they  give  it  now  for  the  most  part 
to  such  as  seek  natural  causes. 

Aristotle.  What  more  fitting  name  could  one  give 
them. 

Anacreon.  A  philosopher  is  concerned  only  with 
men  and  by  no  means  with  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
An  astronomer  considers  the  stars,  a  physicist  nature, 
a  philosopher  considers  himself.  But  who  would 
choose  this  last  r61e  on  so  hard  a  condition  t  Alas, 
hardly  any  one.  So  we  do  not  insist  on  philosophers 
being  philosophers,  we  are  content  to  find  them 
physicists  or  astronomers.  For  myself,  I  was  by 
no  means  inclined  to  speculation,  but  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  less  philosophy  in  a  great  many  books  which 
pretend  to  treat  of  it,  than  in  some  of  these  little 
songs  which  you  so  greatly  despise,  in  this  one,  for 
example : 

Would  gold  prolong  my  life 

I'd  have  no  other  care 

Than  gathering  gold. 

And  when  death  came 

I'd  pay  the  same 

To  rid  me  of  his  presence. 

But  since  harsh  fate 

Permits  not  this 

And  gold  is  no  more  needful. 

Love  and  good  cheer 

Shall  share  my  care— 

AJir-ahr-ah-aA— 

Shall  share 

My  care. 

AristoUe.  If  you  wish  to  limit  philosophy  to  the 
questions  of  ethics  you  will  find  things  in  my  moral 
works  worth  quite  as  much  as  your  verses :  the 
obscurity  for  which  I  am  blamed,  and  which  is 
present  perhaps  in  certain  parts  of  my  work,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  and 
every  one  has  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in  them 
more  clear  or  more  beautifol  than  what  I  have  said 
of  the  passions. 

AfMoreon.  What  an  error !  It  w  not  a  matter  of 
defining  the  passions  by  rule,  as  I  hear  yon  have 
done,  but  of  keeping  them  under.  Men  give  philo- 
sophy their  troubles  to  contemplate  not  to  cure, 
and  they  have  found  a  method  of  morals  which  touches 
them  almost  as  little  as  does  astronomy.  Can  one 
hold  in  one's  laughter  at  the  sight  of  people  who 
preach  the  contempt  of  riches,  for  money,  and  ot 
chicken-hearted  wastrels  brought  even  to  fisticuffs 
over  a  definition  of  the  magnanimous  t 
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Chez  Swatm 

IN  France,  as,  it  would  seem,  in  England  too, 
authors  appear  to  be  returning  to  works  of  long 
staying-power.  None  of  the  books  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  include  undw  this  heading  as 
typical  of  the  younger  spirit  in  contemporary  French 
literature  follow  the  slender  lines  of  structure  commMi 
to  the  majority  of  modem  productions,  while  the  ymA 
I  proi>ose  interviewing  to-day  ranks  by  its  voiame 
with  the  most  monumental  of  works  of  fiction  or  of 
autobiography  (for  this  book  comes  under  the  doable 
descaripaon)  of  the  less  hurried  and  robuator  paak. 
It  offers,  moreover,  other  and  more  curious  analngini 
with  them,  being  as  intricately  prolix  if  not  as  diiMfl 
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in  workmanship  as  is,  for  instance,  "  Les  Liaisons 
Dangereuses,"  or  the  "  Princesse  de  Clfeves,"  and  as 
self-conscious  and  introspective  as  the  "  (Confessions." 
(When  I  make  an  appeal  to  reminiscence  I  want  it 
understood  that  hereby  I  use  an  expedient  for  helping 
me  to  convey  an  impression  while  honestly  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  partaking  of  the  all-too-prevalent  habit 
of  drawing  parallels  as  though  every  work  were  the 
offshoot  of  another  and  my  own  judgment  indis- 
solubly  influenced  by,  and  grafted  to,  previous 
experiences. ) 

Like  Rousseau's  "  Confessions,"  "  Du  C6t6  de 
chez  Swann  "  is  a  book  of  idiosyncrasies.  And  when 
a  man  has,  Uke  Bousseau,  Uke  M.  Proust,  the  temerity 
to  disclose  the  innermost  petals  of  his  heart  without 
fearing  to  presume  upon  the  reader's  patience, 
without  fearing  to  be  trivially  minute,  he  is  sure  to 
win  the  closest  attention.  This  is  a  secret  M.  Proust 
had  learnt  when  he  set  out  on  his  most  exacting  task 
to  which  he  has  voluntarily  added  by  every  possible 
literary  artifice  and  ornament,  achieving  by  this 
means  an  effect  which  may  best  be  compared  to 
richly  incrustated  inlay-work.  Not  a  statement 
of  his  but  carries  a  simile  or  two  in  its  train,  or  but 
opens  on  to  a  parenthetical  confluent  meandering 
around  the  main  current  of  the  thought,  winding 
in  and  about  it  in  long,  intricate  and  fascinating 
interlacings.  Like  sound  in  a  grotto  numberless 
echoes  respond  to  each  thought-formation  in  a 
declining  scale — each  chamber  of  thought  opens  on 
to  an  inner  chamber. 

The  style  may  appear  vicious  with  its  interminable 
sentences,  planted  with  "  ifs "  and  "  howevers," 
"nevertheless,"  "  moreover,"  "  buts,"  "ands,"  "  for" 
etc.,  somewhat  monotonous  in  its  general  cast,  but 
none  except  a  pedant  would  entertain  a  grievance 
against  these  peculiarities  which  like  certain  persons' 
defects,  those  of  persons  we  like,  are,  if  faults  at  all, 
attractive  faults.  Indeed,  these  individual  singu- 
larities express  the  singularity  of  the  book  in  its  sum 
total.  The  body  of  the  book  is  a  faithful  mould 
of  its  spirit.  The  meticulous  analysis  borne  out 
by  metaphor  called  in  to  give  auxiliary  elucidation 
which  may  again  develop  subordinate  metaphor,  is 
brought  into  requisition  in  view  of  maintaining 
this  harmony  close-knit  and  strictly  concordant. 
The  author  has  an  anxious  care  to  avoid  the  slightest 
ambiguity,  and  leaves  no  rift  wherein  any  stranger  of  a 
thought  mig^t  find  occasion  to  intrude.  The  book 
is  his  book — the  reflection  of  a  peculiarly  complex, 
^M!Ute,  responsive  and  subjective  psychology. 

An  intense  enjoyment  in  the  sheer  labour  of  writing, 
in  actual  penmanship,  usefully  seconds  a  rare  and 
indefatigable  imagination.  From  the  first  closely 
composed  page  to  the  623rd  (the  average  number  of 
pages  in  a  French  novel  is  300,  the  tjrpe  being  more 
open  than  here,  the  paragraphs  shorter)  the  elabora- 
tion, the  minutise  are  evenly  maintained,  and,  far 
from  showing  symptoms  of  strain,  are  expressive 
of  the  writer's  constant  pleasure  in  his  big  under- 
taking. Ton  feel  that  M.  Proust  is  of  those  who  are 
80  essentially  writers  by  nature  that  they  can  write 
around  anything.  Their  domain  is  without  limit, 
the  whole  world  is  theirs  to  transcribe  into  language- 
form.  I  will  give  some  examples  to  illustrate  my 
meaning.  For  the  redder  to  decide  whether  this  is  a 
case  of  form  creating  emotion  or  of  emotion  creating 
form : 

"  She  had  teunt  in  her  jouth  to  careas  the  kmg,  nniiooBiy- 
neoked  dispropoiiiooed  phnaings  in  Chopin  which  ue  ao  fieiB, 
flexible  and  tactile,  which  begin  by  searching  {or  and  testing 
their  poaitioaa  beyond  and  -mrj  far  from  the  diieotim  <A  their 
depaitore,  and  vecy  tax  from  the  point  one  might  have  hoped 
their  contact  would  have  attained,  and  which,  in  this  breMsh 
of  fantasy,  play — only  to  retuni  with  more  deliberatMn,  ]h«- 
meditation  or  pieoisiao — as  on  a  crystal  which  might  lesoand 
to  the  point  of  provoking  a  scream,  or  hammering  at  your 
vwyhsMA." 


The  English  language  so  insistently  invites  to 
ellipsis  that  it  is  hard  to  give  an  absolutely  fair 
return  for  every  adjective  and  adverb,  fol"  every  light 
and  shade : 

".  .  .  of  a  sudden,  after  a  long  note  held  during  two  ban,  he 
saw  approach,  escaping  from  under  the  prolonged  sonority 
drawn  like  a  sonorous  curtain  hiding  the  mystery  of  its  incuba- 
tion, he  recognized,  secretive,  whispering  and  broken,  the  aerial 
odoriferous  phrase  he  loved.  And  it  was  so  peculiar,  it  poaseesed 
so  individual  a  charm  which  no  other  couM  have  fulfilled,  that 
it  seemed  to  Swann  as  though  he  had  met  at  a  friend's  house 
some  one  he  had  admired  in  the  street  and  despaired  ever  to  see 
again.  At  last  it  vanished,  indicative,  diligent,  along  the  ramifi- 
cations of  its  perfume,  leaving  the  reflection  of  its  smile  on 
Swann's  face." 

"  The  hedge  was  like  a  sequence  of  chapels  half  hidden  onder 
the  maze  of  flowers  heaped  up  altar- wise ;  beneath  them  the 
sun  laid  checks  of  light  tts  though  it  had  just  passed  through 
a  stained-glass  window ;  their  perfume  spread  unctuously  and 
formlessly  and  it  seemed  as  though  I  had  been  before  the  Virgin's 
altar  and  each  flower,  so  decked,  held  forth  its  scintillating 
bunch  of  stamens  and  fine,  radiating  nerves  absent-mindedly 
and  in  the  flamboyant  style  which,  in  the  church,  made  a  lattice- 
work of  the  banister  in  the  rood-loft  or  the  mullions  in  the  window 
and  which  bloomed  white  like  the  flesh  of  the  strawberry-flower. 
...  I  might  stay  ever  so  long  near  the  hawthorns  breathing, 
losing  and  again  finding  their  invisible,  fixed  scent,  uniting 
myself  to  the  rhythm — thrust  forth  here  and  there  by  their 
blossoms  with  juvenile  glee  at  unexpected  intervals  as  in  certain 
music,  they  provided  me  indefinitely  with  the  same  inex- 
haustibly profuse  charm,  but  without  allowing  me  to  fathom  it 
further,  like  those  tunes  one  plajrs  a  hundred  times  over  without 
reaching  their  secret.  I  turned  away  from  them  a  moment  so 
as  to  be  able  to  face  them  again  with  renewed  strength.  Along 
the  hill-side  which  rose  steep  to  the  meadows  behind  the  hedge, 
I  chased  some  lost  poppy,  some  cornflower  which  had  lagged  lazily 
behind  and  whose  blooms  adorned  it  as  on  the  border  of  a  tapestry 
on  which  the  rural  theme  it  was  intended  should  triumph  on  the 
panel,  is  scattered  here  and  there.  As  yet  few  and  far  between 
like  the  occasional  cottage  annunciative  of  the  approaching 
village,  to  me  they  announced  the  immensity  where  the  com 
unfurls  itself  and  where  the  clouds  flock  and  the  sight  of  a  single 
poppy  hauling  its  red  flame,  whipping  the  wind  on  top  of  its 
cordage  above  its  black  and  oily  buoy,  qiade  my  heart  beat  liks 
that  of  a  traveller  who,  having  discerned  a  first  craft  being 
mended  by  a  calker  on  some  flatness,  cries,  even  before  having 
seen  it :    '  The  sea  ! '  " 

Who  was  it  said  all  art  is  romantic  t  * 


"  Then  I  returned  to  the  hawthorn  as  one  returns  to  these 
masterpieces  of  which  one  thinks  one  will  obtain  an  improved 
view  after  having  for  a  moment  ceased  looking  at  them,  but  I 
had  fain  make  a  screen  with  my  hands  intending  to  isolate  the 
flowers  in  my  view ;  the  feeling  they  awakened  in  me  remained 
vague  and  obscure,  trying  in  vain  to  free  itself  and  adhere  to  the 
bkjssoms.  These  did  not  hrfp  me  to  elucidate  it  and  no  other 
flower  could  elucidate  it.  And,  providing  me  with  the  pleasuie 
we  experience  when  we  see  a  painting  by  a  favourite  artist 
differing  from  those  we  knew  by  him  until  then,  or  when  we  are 
led  before  a  picture  of  which  we  had  hitherto  only  seen  the 
pencil-sketch  or  when  a  piece  heard  on  the  piano  appears  to  o» 
later  dressed  in  the  colours  of  the  orchestra,  my  grandfather 
called  me  and  pointing  to  the  Tansonville  hedge,  said  to  me: 
'  You  who  are  fond  of  hawthorn,  look  at  that  pink  flower,  h«w 
pwtty  it  is  ..." " 

These  other  childhood  episodes  in  the  Rousseau 
manner: 

"  Bat  the  only  one  a<  m  to  whom  Swann's  virit  became  ^ 
object  of  painful  pre-ocoupatiofc  was  mysell  For,  on  tM 
evenings  when  strangers  were  present,  evoi  if  it  was  only  V' 
Swann,  mamma  refrained  bom  coming  up  to  my  room.  ■  ■  • 
I  supped  early  and  then  came  to  sit  at  the  dimwr-table  nn« 
eight  o'ok>ck  when  it  was  understood  I  should  go  upstairs ;  th* 
precious  fragile  kias  mamma  gave  into  my  care  when  I  *>* 
bed  1  had  then  to  carry  from  the  dining-room  to  my  bedrow* 
and  keep  dnrii«  tiie  whole  tiate  I  mrftawed  without  bteabaS 


jh  sweetnesB,  without  allowing  its  volatile  quality  to  spread  and 
ereporate.  I  had  to  take  it,  rob  it  abruptly,  publicly,  without 
(Ten  disposing  of  the  time  and  freedom  of  mind  necessary  to 
rive  that  attention  to  what  I  did  peculiar  to  cranks  who  endeavour 
to  centre  their  whole  mind  on  the  act  of  closing  a  door  so  as  to  be 
jUe,  when  the  sickly  uncertainty  returns,  to  oppose  triumphantly 
to  it  the  recollection  of  the  particular  instant  when  they  did 
oloeeit.  .  .  ." 

After  some  excursions  in  side-tracks  he  returns 
to  the  kiss : 

"  I  did  not  take  my  eyes  off  my  mother  for  I  knew  that  I 
diould  not  be  allowed  to  Stay  to  the  end  of  dinner  and  that,  so 
aa  not  to  annoy  my  father,  my  mamma  would  not  allow  me  to 
kin  her  several  times  in  every  one's  presence  as  though  we  had 
been  in  my  room.  So  I  promised  myself  in  the  dining-room, 
vhile  dinner  was  begiiming  and  I  felt  the  time  approaching,  to 
nuke  of  this  so  brief  and  furtive  kiss  all  that  I  could  of  it  by 
myself  in  advance — and  to  choose  with  my  eye  the  place  on  the 
cheek  for  the  kiss,  and  to  prepare  my  mind  ao  as  to  be  able,. 
thanks  to  this  mental  start,  to  devote  the  whole  minute  mamma 
would  grant  me  to  feel  her  cheek  against  my  lips,  like  a  painter 
who,  being  able  only  to  secure  short  sittings  prepskres  his  palette 
and,  from  his  notes,  makes  from  memory  everything  which  can 
perforce  be  done  without  his  model.  ..." 

It  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  that  sentences 
of  the  kind,  innumerable,  are  determined  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  thought-process,  though  in  other 
hands  it  could  no  doubt  be  more  epigram  matically 
rendered.  But  the  kiss  in  question  has  not  yielded 
all  its  reserves  of  action  and  reaction  : 

"That  hated  staircase,  which  I  always  climbed  so  sadly, 
gave  forth  a  smell  of  varnish  which  had,  as  it  were,  absorbed  and 
transfixed  the  peculiar  sorrow  which  I  experienced  each  evening 
and  rendered  it  perhaps  more  cruel  still  for  my  sensibility  because 
in  this  olfactory  character  my  intelligence  could  no  longer 
partake  of  its  share.  When  we  sleep  and  a  toothache  makes 
itself  apparent  in  the  form  of  a  girl  whom  we  endeavour  a  score 
A  times  to  save  from  drowning  or  as  a  verse  in  poetry  rehearsed 
over  and  again,  we  find  relief  on  waking  to  notice  that  our 
intelligence  can  separate  the  idea  of  toothache  from  all  heroic 
or  cadenced  disguise.  It  was  the  opposite  to  this  relief  I  ex- 
perienced when  my  sorrow  at  having  to  climb  to  my  chamber 
■truck  me  in  far  more  rapid,  almost  instantaneous,  at  once 
inddiouB  and  abrupt  fashion  through  the  inhalation — far  more 
poisonous  than  the  moral  penetration — of  the  smell  of  varnish 
peculiar  to  those  stairs.  When  I  had  reached  my  chamber  it 
*ae  necessary  to  dose  all  apertures,  to  shut  the  blinds,  dig  my 
own  grave  by  undoing  my  bed-coverjngs  and  don  my  shroud 
of  a  night-shirt." 

I  would  not  have  it  surmised  from  these  quotations 
liat  the  book  contains  but  the  portraiture  of  one 
psychology  under  two  names.  Other  characters 
besides  this  child-nature  (rare  are  the  French  books 
descriptive  of  childhood's  phenomena)  and  Mr. 
8waan,  are,  if  not  as  penetratingly  reflected,  yet 
luite  as  unwontedly  dissected  in  their  objective  way. 
It  is  a  very  disheartening  task  this  of  reviewing 
books,  for  the  fragmentary  treatment  disperses  and 
destroys  instead  of  conveying  that  individual,  in- 
divisible aspect  of  a  work  which  distinguishes  and 
•Bolates  it  in  the  world  of  books  as  the  ensemble,  and 
lot  the  parts,  of  an  individual  give  him  his  unique 
Md  separate  character  in  the  world  of  humanity, 
making  of  him  a  world  within  a  world,  a  synthetical 
komanity.  This  work  of  scissors  is  equivalent  to 
liat  effected  by  the  surgeon's  knife :  the  anatomy 
"f  the  book  may  be  divnlged,  but  to  reach  the  monadi- 
Wl  life-element  the  agent  thus  striving  to  form  a 
^  is  an  obstruction.  One  feels  that  so  much 
handling  injures  the  book,  extinguishes  it ;  one  feels 
•iat  what  one  has  sought  for  has  vanished  like  the 
Wng  in  the  bird  the  cat  kUled  to  find  it.  The  intimacy 
Wntained  in  this  particular  book  naturally  fights  shy 
^  the  indiscreet  critic's  prying  and  does  not  permit 
one  to  giye  more  than  a  few  cold  and  matter-of-fact 


idlncations  on  conventional  lines,  as,  fof  instance, 
that  the  book  gives  a  view  of  French  social  customs 
and  the  subtler  class-barriers  which  are  such  an 
enigma  to  foreigners,  that  it  comprises  much  keen 
character-sketching  which  seizes  only  upon  the  less 
tangible  and  never  upon  the  grosser,  more  obvious 
peculiarities,  that  it  is  Stendhalian  in  its  searching, 
psychological  reading,  always  conscious  in  its  morbid 
anxiety,  and  that  the  artistry  of  the  book  consists" 
in  part  in  the  reversal  of  face  values,  for  to  this  author, 
only  the  esoteric  is  worth  bringing  into  evidence, 
only  the  inexpressible  worth  expressing,  only  the 
formless  worth  giving  form  to. 

Muriel  Ciolkowska 


A  SOLEMN  DIALOGUE 

By  Richabd  Aldington 

yf  THE  "  Conscientious  Objector  "  is  a  brave  man, 
_y\l  ,  but  a  repulsive  doctrinaire.  He  is — granted — 
less  repulsive  than  a  Prussian  minister  for  war 
or  the  Prime  Minister  of  an  English  self-governing 
colony,  but  nothing  can  excuse  his  doctrinaire  opposi- 
tion to  an  actual  state  of  affairs.  His  temerity'in  re- 
sisting the  activities  of  the  slaughter  machine,  which 
coiild  slay  him  in  a  moment  if  it  wished,  is  only  excused 
by  the  fact  that  the  machine  is  too  stupid  to  do  so. 

B.  Yes,  it  is  absurd  to  oppose  mUitary  service  on 
the  grotmd  of  philosophic  anarchism,  for  it  is  easy 
to  prove  that  an  anarchist  is  as  much  an  archist  as 
any  one  else.  He  happens  to  be  in  the  minority, 
that  is  all.  But  in  recognizing  this  it  is  easy  to  run 
into  an  opposite,  too  materialistic  extreme.  Tou 
cannot  deny  idealism  all  existence.  How  otherwise 
explain,  for  instance,  the  alarming  progress  of 
Christianity  in  its  early  days  f  There  was  no  self- 
interest. 

A.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  abominable  egotists. 
They  sacrificed  a  Ufe  which  they  had  come  to  consider 
as  worthless,  filthy  and  wretched  for  an  eternity  of 
bliss.  They  really  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  ardently,  with  naivete.  To  use  Christ  as  a 
stalking-horse  for  evasion  is  ridiculous.  For  one 
text  in  favour  of  pacifism  you  can  find  two  against  it. 
As  for  "  universal  brotherhood "  you  will  find  it 
recorded  that  Christ  considered  his  mission  only 
applied  to  the  "  lost  sheep  of  Israel."  Besides,  no 
one  with  a  sense  of  irony  can  take  his  sayings  au  pied 
de  la  lettre.  He  is  indeed  a  poet,  and  much  more~ 
interesting  than  his  disciples  diiring  the  last  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  have 
made  him  out  to  be.  He  is  a  champion  of  utter 
individualism. 

B.  I  am  frankly  discouraged  with  Christ ;  he  is 
more  paradoxical  than  Oscar  WUde.  Every  one 
makes  Christ  agree  with  his  own  particular  philosophy. 
The  Socialists  for  example.  And  then  whenever 
any  of  his  sayings  disagree  with  the  disciple's  philo- 
sophy, the  disciple  declares  it  to  be  an  "  inter- 
polation." It  is  regrettable  that  Christ  did  not  write 
his  own  biography. 

A.  In  any  case  he  is  insufficient  support  for  a 
"  conscience,"  as  the  tribunals  have  somewhat 
brutally  and  stupidly  maintained.  The  tribunals 
are  just  as  illogical  as  the  consciences  ;  they  call 
themselves  Christians  and  certainly  seem  to  regard 
as  "  interpolations "  the  commands  about  turning 
the  other  cheek  and  giving  the  fellow  who  steals 
your  trousers  your  shirt  also. 

B.  Yes,  but  what  about  going  two  miles  with  the 
man  who  compels  yon  to  go  one  t  Logically,  the 
Christian  who  is  compelled  to  serve  three  years  in  the 
army  should  volunteer  for  six.  No,  the  only  logical 
line  of  resistance  is  to  say :  "I  consider  war  an 
unmitigated  evil ;  I  do  not  consider  that  the  State 
has  the  power  to  moke  me  do  what  I  think  evil ; 
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therefore  I  shall  resist,  for  tmtil  men  refnse  to  become 
soldiers  there  wiy  always  be  war,  and  nnleps  a  few 
individnals  sacriflce  themselves  the  majority  will 
never  be  courageons  enough  to  refnse." 

A.  That  is  full  of  contradictions  anyway.  The 
"  State  "  is  merely  a  symbol  representing  common 
self-interest.  A  man  who  takes  that  line  is  only 
arguing  about  what  is  common  self-interest.  Besides, 
is  war  an  evil  t 

B.  Most  certainly. 

A.  I'm  not  so  sure.     What  are  your  objections  t 

B.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  killed, 
millions  mutilated,  tens  of  millions  kept  in  servitude. 

A.  Well,  but  the  world's  annual  death-rate  is  about 
eight  millions,  which  does  not  prevent  our  eating  very 
hearty  dinners.  A  man  who  Uves  to  be  seventy 
endures  with  equanimity  the  decease  of  five  hundred 
millions  of  his  fellow-beings.  As  to  mutilation,  the 
"  industrial  casualities "  of  modem  life  are  very 
considerable  ;  something  like  250,000  per  annum  are 
recorded  from  the  United  States  alone,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  quite  as  many  more  are  never  reported. 
As  to  servitude,  the  life  of  a  private  soldier  is  probably 
not  much  worse  than  that  of  the  ordinary  agricul- 
tural labourer  or  navvy.  No,  my  friend,  the  bulk  of 
humanity  is  always  exploited,  and  lives  are  wasted 
with  the  utmost  prodigality.  We,  with  our  stupid 
humanitarianism  and  equally  stupid  materialism 
exploit  humanity  improfitably.  The  Athenians  had 
more  sense,  so  had  the  Pharaohs.  The  people  are  the 
same,  the  rulers  have  degenerated. 

B.  But  war  wastes  vast  sums  of  money. 

A,  So  does  peace.  Europe  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  its  money.  It  did  not  know  how  to  live, 
though  apparently  it  knows  when  to  die.  As  well 
waste  your  money  on  military  toys  as  on  any  other. 
The  only  fine  use  of  wealth  is  to  deepen  human 
sensibilities,  to  increase  knowledge,  to  make  the  world 
more  habitable.  Well,  Europe  used  its  wealth  for 
exactly  opposite  purposes.    It  deserves  its  fate. 

B.  You  are  quite  wrong,  but  since  yon  appear  to 
set  so  high  a  value  on  the  arts,  what  have  you  to  say 
to  Bheims  and  Louvain,  to  all  the  destruction  of 
beauty  wrought  by  war  since  the  sack  of  Troy  t 

A.  Bheims  and  Louvain  t  Oh,  'ow  the  pore 
DUy  MUe  did  feel  'urt  at  the  bawberity  of  the  'Uns  I 
Oh,  'ow  they  did  Iw)  Gk^thic  awkitekture  and  the 
clessics !  Oh,  'ow  they  did  luv  Awt !  And  if 
war  has  destroyed  much  I  need  scarcely  remind  you 
that  the  peaceful  arts  of  religion  and  commerce 
have  destroyed  more,  much  more.  I  need  only 
instance  the  burning  of  all  copies  of  "Sappho"  at 
Borne  and  Constantinople  in  1087,  in  the  name  of 
the  Living  God,"  and  tiie  destruction  of  the  magnifi- 
cent (Jothic  gate  at  Sandwich  in  the  forties  in  the 
name  of  the  South  Eastern  Bailway.  No,  my  friend, 
find  something  else. 

B.  Well,  suppose  we  speak  of  the  degradation  of 
human  character  T 

A.  It  was  so  degraded  before  tiiat  nothing  could 
bring  it  lower.  Moreover,  war,  being  a  startling, 
obvious  and  destructive  (I  grant  you)  affair,  gives 
the  ordinary  man,  the  man  in  the  street,  the  homme 
moyen  tentuel,  a  feeling  of  Attic  tragedy  in  his  life, 
wludi,  as  a  rule,  is  reserved  for  superior  persons. 
The  war  bores  us,  because  we  do  not  need  it.  But 
don't  grudge  'Airy  his  little  bit  of  Orestes-like  eleva- 
tion ;  you  don't  object  to  the  orgies  on  Hampstead 
Heath. 

B.  No,  because  I'm  not  compelled  to  take  part  in 
them.  It  doesn't  amuse  me  to  take  part  in  them. 
It  doesn't  amuse  me  to  dance  on  Christchurch  Hill 
and  to  crack  the  sheila  of  coco-nuts  with  croquet 
balls ;  it  doesn't  amuse  me  to  sit  in  muddy  water 
in  the  name  of  King  Qeorge  and  my  country.  Still 
less  does  it  amuse  me  to  shave  my  beard  and  hair, 
to  polish  silly  little  brass  buttons,  to  indulge  in 
feverish  gymnastic  exercises,  to  acknowledge  patently 
and  servilely  the  superiority  of  oommisaoned  bank 


clerks,  and  to  disdiarge  lethal  weapons  whose  nou. 
and  smell  offend  me. 

A.  Bravo  !    Tell  that  to  Major  Bothschild. 

B.  Useless,  he  is  not  a  Chnstian — moreover  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  being  killed. 

A.  So  is  every  one.    But  if  you  are  killed  it  will 
be  a  blessing  for  the  world. 

B.  Many  thanks. 


A.  I  mean  that  you  will  no  longer  annoy  the  worid 
with  the  spectacle  of  your  intellectual  superiority 

B.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  your  attitude  that  you  are 
forty -one  and  a  fortnight. 

A.  And  from  yours  that  you  are  twenty -three.  No 
doubt  I  shall  feel  differently  if  the  age  Umit  is  raised. 
In  any  case  I  have  varicose  veins,  so  my  opinions  will 
probably  remain  unaltered :  War  is  not  an  evil  and 
far  from  being  discouraged  should  be  encouraged. 

B.  Ton  should  start  a  league  for  ensuring  the 
Permanence  of  Organized  Warfare. 

A.  My  dear  feUow,  it  already  exists ;  only  it  is 
called  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 


PASSING  PARIS 

THE  pre-war  compiler  of  a  periodically  renewed 
pre-war  list  of  the  sights  Paris  offers  in- 
quisitive strangers,  according  to  their  re- 
spective proclivities,  and  in  which  was  included  one 
of  our  leading  poets — that  one  who,  according  to  a 
quaint  Latin  Quarter  custom,  bears  the  title,  half- 
distinction,  half-jest,  of  prince  of  poets — omitted  in 
his  estimate  of  curiosities  a  very  distinguished 
personality,  the  writer  and  archaBologist,  Mme 
Dieulafoy,  who  died  while  on  an  exploration  mission 
with  her  husband  in  Morocco  a  few  weeks  ago. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  enterprising  editor  in 
question  Mme  Dieulafoy  ought  to  have  been  a  "  sight," 
for  she  was  the  only  woman  in  France  to  wear  mascu- 
line costume  without  any  of  those  compromises  or 
that  slovenliness  to  which  the  women  who  adopt  it 
usually  surr«ider.  In  the  evenings  she  wore  "  swallow- 
tails "  and  carried  an  opera-hat ;  in  the  afternoon 
she  would  be  seen  in  a  frock-coat  and  silk  hat  and, 
whatever  her  suit,  it  was  cut  by  tlie  best  of  tailors. 
Nothing  could  in  the  slightest  degree  betray  her  aex 
except  a  gentleness  of  the  features  and  the  absence 
of  a  trace  of  beard.  Nor  did  she  attempt  to  force  the 
masculine  manner  and  achieve  that  result  (not  mascu- 
line) which  characterized  the  torn -boyish,  defunct 
"  new  woman."  She  was  certainly  predestined  to 
the  character  she  assumed  so  naturally,  easily  and 
modestly,  not,  it  is  said,  from  any  desire  to  make 
herself  remarkable,  but  in  consequence  of  the  share 
she  took  in  her  husband's  exploration  work.  The 
entrance  of  little  Mme.  Dieulafoy,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Dieulafoy,  at  any  social  gathering  was  a  circum- 
stance one  could  not  help  but  mnse  over,  unless  one 
did  not  recognize  her,  in  which  case  she  was  confounded 
with  the  rest  of  the  "  black  "  coats  whose  privilege  she 
enjoyed  of  taking  ladies  in  to  dinner.  Tte  jests  and 
anecdotes  this  personality  engendered  would  fill  s 
volume.    She  was,  par  excellence,  a  Parisian  topic. 

•  «  «  • 

Emile  Faguet  is  another  literary  figure  who  haa 
taken  his  leave.  His  scholarship  was  extensive 
and  he  ranked  as  a  standard  authority  on  French 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
He  held  the  chair  in  hterature  at  the  Paris  University. 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  could  not  forgive  him  for 
classing  Baudelaire  among  secondary  poets,  and  his 
style  in  writing  was  often  objected  to.  But  tot 
whatever  he  expressed  he  always  had  his  reasons. 

•  •  •  • 

During  the  »a  to  which  the  war  may  have  brought 
a  close  the  most  envied  class  in  France  was  that  ot 
the  propriAaire.  The  smallest  estate  owner  wM 
considered    a    favourite    of    fortune.    Consequently 


every  Frenchman's  ambition  and  goal  in  life  jiras  to 
become  a  propriStaire  of  sorts,  though  as  soon  as  he 
had  attained  that  object  he  became  the  centre  of 
dislike  as  well  as  of  respect.  A  little  money  made 
with  such  apparent  facility  and  certainty  seems 
preferable  to  a  Frenchman  to  any  amount  procured 
with  more  effort  and  more  precariously. 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  status  of  this  peculiar 
species  of  citizen  has  been  completely  transformed. 
To  be  a  propriStaire  nowadays  may  be  equivalent 
to  being  a  pauper  since  the  rent  has  become  of  all 
debts  the  easiest  to  elude.  And  because  this  passive 
profession  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  so  easily 
eamed,  or,  worse,  unearned  prosperity  no  compensa- 
tion for  Its  present  straights  has  presented  itself 
in  the  form  of  protection  or  relief  of  any  kind.  Those 
whose  house-property  is  occupied  by  families  of  the 
working  classes  are  very  much  to  be  pitied,  for  hardly 
any  means  to  obtain  their  rents  is  open  to  them. 
It  cannot  be  imagined  that  such  a  state  of  things 
will  not  bring  about  a  great  change  in  the  respective 
obligations  binding  landlords  and  tenants  and  in  all 
the  circumstances  attending  estate  ownership. 

During  the  1870  war  the  Government  decided  that 
tenants  should  pay  one-third  of  the  rent,  the  State 
another,  landlords  sacrifleing  the  last  third.  But 
dnring  the  present  conflict  legislation  has  been  put 
off  too  long  for  landlords  not  to  be  serious  losers  by 
the  hesitation  the  Government  has  shown  in  the 
matter. 


One  of  the  severest  of  the  smaller  trials  of  war  is 
the  charity  concert.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  to 
raise  money  by  direct  means  would  be  as  easy  and 
less  disagreeable  for  aU  parties  than  this  mutual 
infliction  upon  artists  and  public.  For  one  charity 
concert,  if  ever  attended,  is  as  like  another  as  one 
funeral  is  like  another  funeral  or  one  wedding  like 
another  wedding.  The  same  solemnity,  tastelessness, 
commonplaceness  preside  over  aU.  There  are  the 
interminable  "  few  words,"  patriotic  recitations  and 
songs  all  as  inevitable  as  hymns,  sermons,  and  toasts, 
while  the  collection  figures  with  the  same  insistence. 

The  raflBe  is  another  expedient  for  philanthropical 
purposes.  This  is  even  more  exacting  on  its  con- 
tributors than  the  charity  concert,  which,  at  least, 
claims  only  loans  but  not  gifts.  To  be  applied  to 
every  now  and  again  for  a  "  little  picture  "  is  the 
ransom  of  celebrity.  With  this  as  bait  to  catch  the 
less  celebrated  the  substance  is  easily  formed.  With 
hardly  an  exception  M.  Kodin's  name  is  considered 
indispensable  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  where  it 
sways  with  a  lofty  impartiahty  over  lists  otherwise 
significantly  selected  either  in  "  oflBcial,"  "  advanced," 
or  neutral  ciircles.  Other  manifestations  claim  his 
very  presence  in  person  but,  though  he  rarely  refuses 
it,  he  does  not  often  produce  it.  He  has  his  own  way 
of  eluding  these  invitations.  When  expected  to 
preside  over  some  solemnity  a  telegram  arrives  at 
the  last  moment  which  may  be  thus  worded :  "  If 
M.  Poincar^  attends  I  will  come,"  and  which  the  vice- 
chairman  interprets  in  the  following  manner :  "  M. 
Bodin,  whose  age  does  not  permit  him  to  run  risks, 
infinitely  regrets  that  a  cold,"  etc. 


For,  since  M.  Bodin's  presence,  like  that  of  other 
big-bodies,  may  be  of  benefit  to  others  its  display 
has  become  of  ever  diminishing  import  to  himself. 
He  was  once  heard  to  advise  a  young  man  to  assi- 
duously attend  funerals  for  there,  said  he,  you  make 
acquaintances.  "  In  my  youth,"  he  added,  "  I  made 
*  point  of  going  to  all  funeral  invitations.  I  got  to 
IcQow  a  lot  of  people  that  way  and  in  a  Uttle  time  I 
*»«  sure  to  meet  with  quite  a  circle  of  friends.  But 
"8  I  grow  older  tibtey  have  their  own  funerals  where 
*Wy  one  now  knows  me  bat  I  know  nobody. 


Funerals  used  to  be  favourite  forms  of  recreation 
in  France  but  since  death  has  become  so  common 
they  have  lost  much  of  their  attraction.  In  fact 
invitations  are  no  longer  issued  in  those  thickly 
black-rimmed,  printed  letters  enumerating  the  names 
of  all  the  relatives  which  always  astonished  English 
people.  Similarly  marriages  take  place  quietly  in 
contrast  to  what  seems  to  be  the  fashion  in  England 
despite  existing  circumstances  which  shows  the 
French  have  a  sense  of  the  appropriate  always 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

M.  C. 


TARR 

By  Wyndham  Lewis 

[A  poition  of  Port  11,  deleted  for  want  of  space,  tella  of  Kieisler's 
desperate  but  fruitless  efforts  to  borrow  twenty -five  francs  with  whioh 
to  redeem  his  dress-clothes  from  pawn  in  order  to  attend  a  dance 
at  the  Bonnington  dub  on  the  chance  of  meeting  Anastasya  again, 
and  of  his  final  hardy  resolve  to  appear  in  shabby  day  clothes.] 

PART  ni 
BOURGEOIS— BOHEMIANS 

CHAPTER  I 

KREISLER  pressed  the  bell.  It  was  a  hoarse 
low  z-like  blast,  braying  softly  into  the 
crowded  room.  EIreisler  still  stood  safely 
outside  the  door. 

There  was  a  rush  in  the  passage :  the  hissing  and 
spitting  sounds  inseparable  from  the  speaking  of  the 
German  tongue.  Some  one  was  spitting  louder  than 
the  rest,  and  squealing  dully  as  well.  They  were 
females  disputing  among  themselves  the  indignity 
of  door-openers.  The  most  anxious  to  please  gained 
the  day. 

The  door  was  pulled  ajar  ;   an  arch  voice  said  : 

"  Wer  ist  das  t  " 

"  Mir  ist  das,  Fraulein  Lunken." 

The  roguish  and  vivacious  voice  died  away,  how- 
ever. The  opening  of  the  door  showed  in  the  dark 
vestibule  Bertha  Lunken  with  her  rather  precious 
movements  and  German  robustness. 

His  disordered  hair,  dusty  boots  and  white  patch 
on  the  jacket  had  taken  effect. 

"  Who  is  it  t  "  a  voice  cried  from  within. 

"  It's  Herr  Kreisler,"  Bertha  answered  with 
dramatic  quietness.  "  Come  in  Herr  Kreisler ;  there 
are  still  one  or  two  to  come."  She  spoke  in  a  business- 
like way,  and  bustled  to  close  the  door,  to  efface 
politely  her  sceptical  reception  of  him  by  her  hand- 
some, wondering  eyes. 

"  Ah,  Herr  Kreisler !  I  wonder  where  Fraulein 
Vasek  is  t  "  he  heard  some  one  saying. 

He  looked  for  a  place  to  hang  his  hat.  Fraulein 
Lunken  preceded  him  into  the  room.  Her  expression 
was  that  of  an  embarrassed  domestic  foreseeing 
horror  in  his  master's  eye.  Otto  appeared  in  his 
turn.  The  chatter  seemed  to  him  to  swerve  a  bttle 
bit  at  his  right.  Bowing  to  two  or  three  people  he 
knew  near  the  door,  he  went  over  to  Fraulein  Lip- 
mann,  and  bending  respectfully  down,  kissed  her 
hand.  Then  with  a  nfuve  air,  but  conciliatory, 
began : 

"A  thousand  pardons,  Fr&ulein  Lipmann,  for 
presenting  myself  like  tliis.  Volker  and  I  have 
been  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses  ail  the  afternoon.  We 
made  a  mistake  about  the  time  of  the  trains  and  I 
have  only  just  got  back  ;  I  hadn't  time  to  change. 
I  suppose  it  doesn't  mattwt  It  will  be  quite 
intiTM  and  bohemian,  won't  it  t  Volker  had 
something  to  do.  He's  coming  on  to  the  dance  later 
if  he  can  manage  it." 

This  cunning,  partly  affected,  with  a  genuinely 
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infantile  glee,  served  him  throughout  the  evening. 
While  waiting  at  the  door  he  had  hit  on  this  ridiculous 
flb.  Knowing  how  welcome  Volker  was  and  almost 
sure  of  his  not  turning  up,  he  would  use  him  to  cover 
the  patch  from  the  whitewashed  wall.  But  he  would 
get  other  patches  and  find  other  lies  to  cover  them 
up  till  he  could  hardly  move  about  for  this  plastering 
of  small  falsehoods. 

Fraulein  Lipmann  had  been  looking  at  him  with 
indecision. 

"I  am  glad  Herr  Volker's  coming.  I  haven't 
seen  him  for  some  weeks.  You've  plenty  of  time  to 
change,  yon  know,  if  you  like.  Herr  Ekhart  and 
several  others  haven't  turned  up  yet.  You  live 
quite  near,  don't  you,  Herr  Kreisler  t  " 

"Yes,  third  to  the  right  and  second  to  the  left, 
and  keep  straight  on  !  But  I  don't  think  I'll  trouble 
about  it.  I  will  do  like  this.  I  think  I'U  do,  don't 
you,  Fraulein  Lipmann !  "  He  took  a  couple  of 
steps  and  looked  at  himself  complacently  in  a 
glass. 

"  You  are  the  best  judge  of  that." 
"  Yes,  that  is  so,  isn't  it,  Fraulein  t  I  have  often 
thought  that.  How  curious  the  same  notion  should 
come  to  yon  !  "  Again  Kreisler  smiled,  and  affecting 
to  consider  the  question  as  settled  turned  to  a  man 
standing  near  him,  with  whom  he  had  worked  at 
Juan  Soler's.  His  hostess  moved  away,  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  intended  to  go  and  change  or  not. 
He  was,  perhaps,  just  talking  to  his  friend  a  moment 
before  going. 

The  company  was  not  "  mondain  "  but  "  interest- 
ing." It  was  rather  on  its  mettle  on  this  occasion, 
both  men  and  women  in  their  several  ways,  dressed. 
An  Englishwoman  who  was  friendly  with  Fraulein 
Lipmann  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Bonnington 
Club.  Through  her  they  had  been  invited  there. 
Five,  minutes  later  Kreisler  found  Fraulein  Lipmann 
in  his  neighbourhood  again. 

This  lady  had  a  pale  fawn-coloured  face,  looking 
like  the  protagonist  of  a  crime  passionel.  She  multi- 
plied her  social  responsibilities  at  every  turn.  But 
her  manner  implied  that  the  quite  ordinary  burdens 
of  life  were  beyond  her  strength.  The  two  rooms 
with  folding  doors,  which  formed  her  salon  and 
where  her  guests  were  now  gathered,  had  not  been 
furnished  at  haphazard.  The  "  Concert  "  of  Gior- 
gione  did  not  hang  there  for  nothing.  The  books 
lying  about  had  been  flung  down  by  a  careful  hand. 
Fraulein  Lipmann  required  a  certain  sort  of  admira- 
-  tion.  But  she  had  a  great  contempt  for  other  people, 
and  so  drew  up,  as  it  were,  a  list  of  her  attributes, 
carefully  and  distinctly  underlining  each.  With 
each  new  friend  she  went  over  again  the  elementary 
points,  as  a  teacher  would  go  over  with  each  new 
pupil  the  first  steps  of  grammar  or  geography,  first 
showing  him  his  locker,  where  the  rulers  were  put, 
etc.  She  took  up  her  characteristic  attitudes, 
one  after  the  other,  as  a  model  might;  that  is, 
those  simplest  and  easiest  to  grasp. 

Her  room,  dress  and  manner  were  a  sort  of  chart 
to  the  way  to  admire  Fraulein  Lipmann  ;  the  different 
points  in  her  ^oul  one  was  to  gush  about,  the  different 
hints  one  was  to  let  fall  about  her  "  rather  "  tragic 
life-story,  the  particular  way  one  was  to  regard  her 
playing  of  the  piano.  You  felt  that  there  was  not  a 
candlestick,  or  antimacassar  in  the  room  but  had 
Its  lesson  for  you.  To  have  two  or  three  dozen  people, 
her  '  friends,"  repeating  things  after  her  in  this  way 
did  not  give  her  very  much  satisfaction.  But  she 
had  a  great  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  "  school- 
marm,"  and  she  continued  uninterruptedly  with  her 
duties  teaching  "  Lipmann "  with  the  solemnity, 
resignation  and  half- weariness,  with  occasional  bursts 
of  anger,  that  a  woman  would  teach  "  twice  two  are 
four,  twice  three  are  six."  Her  best  friends  were 
her  best  pupils,  of  course. 

The  rooms  were  furnished  with  somewhat  the 
severity  of  the  schooiroom,  a  laige  black  piano—for 


demonstrations — corre8i>onded  more  or  less  to  thn 
blackboard. 

"Herr  Schnitzler  just  tells  me  that  dress  is  de 
rigueur.  Miss  Bennett  says  it  doesn't  matter-  but 
it  would  be  awkward  if  yon  couldn't  get  in." '  She 
was  continuing  their  late  conversation.  "  You  gee 
it's  not  so  much  an  artists'  club  as  a  place  where  the 
English  SoeiM  permanente  in  Paris  meet." 

"  Yea,  I  see  ;  of  course,  that  makes  a  difference ! 
But  I  asked,  I  happened  to  ask,  an  English  friend  of 
mine  to-day — a  founder  of  the  club.  Master  Lowndes  " 
(this  was  a  libel  on  Lowndes),  "  he  told  me  it  didn't 
matter  a  bit.  You  take  my  word  for  it,  Pranlek 
Lipmann,  it  won't  matter  a  bit,"  he  reiterated  a 
little  boisterously,  nodding  his  head  sharply,  his 
eyelids  flapping  like  metal  shutters  rather  'than 
winking.  Then,  in  a  maundering  tone,  yawning  a 
little  and  rubbing  his  glasses  as  though  they  had  now 
idled  off  into  gossip  and  confidences  : 

"  I'd  go  and  dress  only  I  left  my  keys  at  Soler's.  I 
shall  have  to  sleep  out  to-night,  I  shan't  be  able  to 
get  my  keys  till  the  morning."  Suddenly  in  a  new 
tone,  the  equivalent  of  a  vulgar  wink  : 

"  Ah,  this  life,  Fraulein !  It's  accidents  often 
separate  one  from  one's  '  smokkin '  for  days ; 
sometimes  weeks.  My  '  spokkin '  leads  a  very  inde- 
pendent life.  Sometimes  it's  with  me,  sometimes  not. 
It  was  a  very  expensive  suit.  That  has  been  its 
downfall." 
"  Do  you  mean  you  haven't  got  a /roc  t  " 
"  No,  not  that.  You  misunderstand  me."  He 
reflected  a  moment. 

"  Ah,  before  I  forget,  Fraulein  Lipmann  !  If  you 
still  want  to  know  about  that  little  matter :  I  wrote 
to  my  mother  the  other  day.  In  her  reply  she  tells 
me  that  Professor  Heymann  is  still  at  Karlsruhe. 
He  will  probably  take  a  class  in  the  country  this 
summer  as  usual.  The  remainder  of  the  party ! " 
he  added  as  the  bell  again  rang. 

He  could  not  be  brutally  prevented  from  accom- 
panying them  to  the  dance.  But  with  his  remark 
about  Volker  he  felt  as  safe  as  if  he  had  a  ticket  or 
passe-partout  in  his  pocket. 

Kreisler  was  standing  alone  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  his  arms  folded  and  staring  at  the  door. 
He  would  use  this  fictitious  authority  and  licence 
to  its  utmost  limit.  Some  of  the  others  were  con- 
scious of  something  unusual  in  his  presence  besides 
his  dress  and  the  disorder  even  of  that.  They 
supposed  he  had  been  drinking. 

There  were  rustlings  and  laughter  in  the  halt  for 
some  minutes.  Social  facts,  abstracted  in  this 
manner,  appealed  to  the  mind  with  the  strangeness 
of  masks,  each  sense,  isolated,  being  like  a  mask  on 
another.  Anastasya  appeared.  She  came  out  of 
that  social  flutter  astonishingly  inapposite,  like  a 
mask  come  to  life.  The  little  fanfare  of  welcome 
continued.  She  was  much  more  outrageous  than 
Kreisler  could  ever  hope  to  be :  bespangled  and 
accoutred  like  a  princess  of  the  household  of  Peter 
the  Great,  jangling  and  rumbling  like  a  savage 
showman  through  abashed  capitals. 

Iler  amusement  often  had  been  to  disinter  in 
herself  the  dnst  and  decorations  of  some  ancestress. 
She  would  float  down  the  windings  of  her  Great 
Russian  and  Little  Russian  blood,  living  in  some 
imagiped  figure  for  a  time  as  you  might  in  towns  on  a 
stream. 

"  We  are  new  Hves  for  our  ancestors,  not  theirs 
a  playground  for  us.  We  are  the  people  who  have 
the  Reality."  Tarr  lectured  her  later,  to  which  she 
replied : 

"  But  th^  had  such  prodigious  lives !  I  don't 
like  being  anything  out  and  out,  life  is  so  varied.  I 
like  wearing  a  dress  with  which  I  can  enter  into  any 
milieu  or  circumstances.  That  is  the  only  real  self 
worth  the  name." 

Anastasya  regarded  her  woman's  beanty  as  a 
bri^t  drem  of  a  harlot ;   she  was  only  beaatifal  for 


that.  Her  splendid  and  bedizened  state  was  assumed 
,rith  shades  of  humility.  Even  her  tenderness  and 
peculiar  heart  appeared  beneath  the  common  infection 
and  almost  disgrace  of  that  state. 

The  Bonnington  Club  was  not  far  off  a«d  they  had 
decided  to  walk,  as  the  night  was  fine.  It  was  about 
liaJf-past  nine  when  they  started.  Seven  or  eight 
led  the  way  in  a  suddenly  made  self-centred  group  ; 
once  outside  in  the  spaciousness  of  the  night  streets 
the  party  seemed  to  break  up  into  sections  held 
together  in  the  small  lighted  rooms  within — Soltyk 
and  his -friend,  still  talking,  and  a  quieter  group, 
followed. 

Fraulein  Lunken  had  stayed  behind  with  another 
girl,  to  put  out  the  lights.  Instead  of  running  on 
with  her  companion  to  join  the  principal  group,  she 
stopped  with  Kreisler,  whom  she  had  found  bringing 
ap  the  rear  alone. 

"  Not  feeling  gregarious  to-night  t  "  she  asked. 

Kreisler  walked  slowly,  increasing,  at  ever  step,  the 
distance  between  them  and  the  next  group,  as  though 
hoping  that,  should  he  draw  her  far  enough  back  in 
the  rear,  like  an  elastic  band  she  would  in  panic  shoot 
forward.  "  Did  he  know  many  English  people  !  " 
and  she  continued  in  a  long  eulogy  of  that  race. 
Kreisler  murmured  and  muttered  sceptically.  And 
she  seemed  then  to  be  saying  something  about 
Soler's,  and  eventually  to  be  recommending  him  a 
new  Spanish  professor  of  some  sort. 

Kreisler  cursed  this  chatterer  and  her  complaisance 
in  accompanying  him. 

"  I  must  get  some  cigarettes,"  he  said  briskly,  as  a 
bureau  de  tabac  came  in  sight.  "  But  don't  you 
wait,  Fraulein.     Catch  the  others  up." 

Having  purposely  loitered  over  his  purchase,  when 
he  came  out  on  the  Boulevard  again  there  she  was 
waiting  for  him.  "  Aber  !  aber  !  what's  the  matter 
with  her !  "  Kreisler  asked  himself  in  impatient 
astonishment. 

What  was  the  matter  with  Bertha  !  Many  things, 
of  course.  Among  old  general  things  was  a  state 
hardly  of  harmony  with  the  Lipmann  circle.  She  was 
rather  suspect  for  her  too  obvious  handsomeness.  It 
was  felt  that  she  was  perhaps  a  little  too  interested  in 
the  world.  She  was  not  quite  obedient  enough  in  spirit 
to  the  Lipmann.  Even  nuances  of  disrespect  had 
been  observed.  Then  Tarr  had  turned  up  nearly 
at  the  commencement  of  her  incorporation.  This 
was  an  eternal  thorn  in  their  sides,  and  chronic  source 
«f  difficulty.  Tarr  was  uncompromisingly  absent 
from  all  their  gatherings,  and  bowed  to  them,  when 
met  in  the  street,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  narquoise- 
««»t,  derisively,  even.  He  had  been  excom- 
municated long  ago,  most  loudly  by  Fraulein  Van 
Bencke. 

"  Homme  sensuel !  "  she  had  called  him.  She 
averred  she  had  caught  his  eye  resting  too  intently 
on  her  well-filled -out  bosom. 

"  Homme  6goiste  !  "  (this  referred  to  his  treatment 
of  Bertha,  supposed  and  otherwise). 

Tarr  considered  that  these  ladies  were  partly  in- 
duced to  continue  their  friendship  for  Bertha  with  a 
hope  of  disgusting  her  of  her  fianc6,  or  doing  as  much 
"ann  to  both  as  possible. 

Bertha  alternately  went  to  them  a  little  for  sym- 
pathy, and  defied  them  with  a  display  of  his  opinions. 

Kreisler  had  lately  been  spoken  about  uncharitably 
wnong  them.  By  inevitable  analogy  he  had,  in  her 
^d,  been  pushed  into  the  same  boat  with  Tarr. 
8he  always  felt  herself  a  little  tvithout  the  circle. 

So,  Bertlui,  still  in  this  unusual  way  clinging  to 
"iin  (although  she  had  eeased  plying  him  with  con- 
versation) they  proceeded  along  the  solitary  back- 
water of  Boulevard  in  which  they  were.  Pipes  lay 
JU  along  the  ed^  oi  excavations  to  their  left,  large 
"accid  surface-machinery  of  the  City.  Thfty  tramped 
"n  under  the  small  uniform  trees  Paris  is  planted  with, 
a  tame  aiid<  insipid  obsession. 


Kreisler  ignored  his  surroundings.  He  was  trans- 
porting himself,  self-guarded  Siberian  exile,  from  one 
cheerless  place  to  another.  To  Bertha  Nature  still 
had  the  usual  florid  note.  The  immediate  impression 
caused  by  the  moonlight  was  implicated  with  a 
thousand  former  impressions :  she  did  not  dis- 
criminate. It  was  the  moon  illumination  of  several 
love  affairs.  Kreisler,  more  restless,  renovated  his 
susceptibility  every  three  years  or  so.  The  moon- 
light for  him  was  hardly  nine  months  old,  and  belonged 
to  Paris,  where  there  was  no  romance.  For  Bertha 
the  darkened  trees  rustled  with  the  delicious  and 
tragic  suggestions  of  the  passing  of  time  and  lapse  of 
life.  The  black  unlighted  windows  of  the  tall  houses 
held  within,  for  her,  breathless  and  passionate  forms, 
engulfed  in  intense  eternities  of  darkness  and  whispers. 
Or  a  lighted  one,  in  its  contrast  to  the  bland  light  of 
the  moon,  so  near,  suggested  something  infinitely 
distant.  There  was  something  fatal  in  the  rapid 
never-stopping  succession  of  their  footsteps — loud, 
deliberate,  continual  noise. 

Her  strange  companion's  dreamy  roughness,  this 
romantic  enigma  of  the  evening,  suddenly  captured 
her  fancy.  The  machine  and  indiscriminate  side  of 
her  awoke. 

She  shook  his  hand — ^rapid,  soft  and  humble — she 
struck  the  deep  German  chord,  vibrating  rudiment- 
arily  in  the  midst  of  his  cynicism. 

"  You  are  suffering !  I  know  you  are  suffering. 
I  wish  I  could  do  something  for  you.     Cannot  I  !  " 

Kreisler  began  tickling  the  palm  of  her  hand 
slightly.  When  he  saw  it  interrupted  her  words,  he 
left  off,  holding  her  hand  solemnly  as  though  it  had 
been  a  fish  slipped  there  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Having  her  hand — her  often-trenchant  hand  with  its 
favourite  gesture  of  sentimental  over-emphasis — 
captive,  made  her  discourse  almost  quiet. 

"  I  know  you  have  been  wronged  and  wounded. 
Treat  me  as  a  sister :  let  me  help  you.  You  think 
my  behaviour  odd  :  do  you  think  I'm  a  funhy  girl  T 
But,  ah !  we  walk  about  and  torment  each  other 
enough  !  I  knew  you  were  not  drunk,  but  were  half- 
cracked  with  something —  Perhaps  you  had  better 
not  come  on  to  this  place " 

He  quickened  his  steps,  and  still  gazing  stolidly 
ahead,  drew  her  by  the  hand. 

"  I  only  should  like  you  to  feel  I  am  your  friend," 
she  said. 

"  Right !  "  with  promptness  came  through  his 
practic^  moustache. 

"  You're  afraid  I — "    she  looked  at  the  ground,  he^ 
ahead. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  but  you  shall  know  my  secret ! 
Why  should  not  I  avail  myself  of  your  sympathy  ! 
You  must  know  that  my  frae — useful  to  waiters, 
that  is  why  I  get  so  much  for  the  poor  suit — this 
frae  is  at  present  not  in  my  lodgings.  No.  That 
seems  puzzling  to  you  f  Have  you  ever  noticed  an 
imiwsing  edifice  in  the  Rue  de  Rennes,  with  a  foot- 
soldier  perpetually  on  guard  i  Well,  he  mounts 
guard,  ni^t  and  day,  over  my  suit !  "  Kreisler 
pulled  his  moustache  with  his  free  hand — "  Why 
keep  you  in  suspense!  My  frae  is  not  on  my 
back  because — it  is  in  pawn !  Now,  Fraulein,  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  my  slight, 
rather  wistful,  meditative  appearance,  you  will  be 
able  to  sympathize  adequately  with  me  !  " 

She  was  crying  a  little,  engrossed  directly,  now,  in 
herself. 

He  thought  he  should  console  her. 

"  Those  are  the  first  tears  ever  shed  over  my 
frae  But  do  not  distress  yourself,  Fraulein 
Lunken.     The  garfons  have  not  yet  got  it !  " 

Kreisler  did  not  distinguish  Bertha  much  from  the 
others.  At  the  beginning  he  was  distrustful  in  a 
mechanical  way  at  her  advances.  If  not  "  put  up  " 
to  doing  this,  she  at  least  hailed  from  a  quarter  that 
was  conspicuous  for  Teutonic  solidarity.  Now  he 
accepted  her  present  genuineness,  bat  ill-temperedly 
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sabstdtxited  complete  boredom  for  mistrust,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  use  this  little  episode  to  embellish 
his  programme. 

He  had  not  been  able  to  shake  her  off :  it  was 
astonishing  how  she  had  stuck :  and  here  she  still 
was  ;  he  was  not  even  sure  yet  that  he  had  the  best 
of  it.  His  animosity  for  her  friends  vented  itself  on 
^her.  He  would  anyhow  give  her  what  she  deserved 
for  her  disagreeable  persistence.  He  shook  hOT  hand 
again.  Then  suddenly  he  stopped,  put  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  drew  her  forcibly  against  him. 
She  succumbed  to  the  instinct  to  "give  up,"  and 
even  sententiously  "  destroy."  She  remembered  her 
resolve — a  double  one  of  sacrifice — and  pressed  her 
lips,  shaking  and  wettelied,  to  his.  This  was  not  the 
way  she  had  wished  :  but,  God  !  what  did  it  matter ! 
It  moMered  so  little,  anything,  and  above  all  she ! 
This  was  what  she  had  wanted  to  do,  and  now  she 
had  done  it  1 

The  "  resolve "  was  a  simple  one.  In  hazy, 
emotional  way,  she  had  been  maldng  up  her  mind  to  it 
ever  since  Tarr  had  left  that  afternoon.  He  wished 
to  be  released,  did  not  want  her,  was  irked,  not  so 
much  by  their  formal  engagement  as  by  his  liking 
for  her  (this  kept  him,  she  thought  she  discerned). 
A,  stone  hung  round  his  neck,  he  fretted  the  whole 
time,  and  it  would  always  be  so.  Good.  This  she 
understood.  Then  ahe  would  release  him.  But 
since  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  words,  of  saying 
"  we  are  no  longer  engaged  "  (she  had  already  been 
very  free  with  them),  but  of  acts  and  facts,  she  must 
bring  these  substantialities  about.  By  putting  her- 
self in  the  most  definite  sense  dut  of  his  reach  and 
life — ^far  more  than  if  she  should  leave  Paris,  their 
continuance  of  relations  must  be  made  impossible. 
Somebody  else — and  a  somebody  else  who  was  at 
the  same  time  nobody,  and  who  would  evaporate 
and  leave  no  trace  the  moment  he  had  served  her 
purpose — must  be  found.  She  must  be  able  to  stare 
pityingly  and  resignedly,  but  silently,  if  he  were 
mentioned.  Kreisler  exactly  filled  this  ticket.  And 
he  arose  not  too  unnaturally. 

This  idea  had  been  germinating  while  Tarr  was 
still  with  her  that  morning. 

So,  a  prodigality  and  profusion  of  self-sacrifice 
being  offered  her  in  the  person  of  Kreisler,  she  behaved 
as  she  did. 

This  clear  and  satisfactory  action  displayed  her 
Prussian  limitation ;  also  her  pleasure  with  herself, 
Jhat  done.  Should  Tarr  wish  it  undone,  it  could 
easily  be  so.  The  smudge  on  Kreisler's  back  was  a 
guarantee,  and  did  the  trick  in  more  ways  than  he  had 
counted  on.  But  in  any  case  his  whole  personality 
was  a  perfect  aUbi  for  the  heart,  to  her  thinking. 
At  the  back  of  her  head  there  may  have  been  some- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  last  attempt  here.  With  the 
salt  of  jealousy,  and  a  really  big  row,  coidd  Tarr 
perhaps  be  landed  and  secured  even  now  t 

In  a  moment,  the  point  so  gained,  she  pushed 
Kreisler  more  or  less  gently  away.  It  was  like  a  stage- 
kiss.  The  needs  of  their  respective  rdles  had  been 
satisfied.  He  kept  his  hands  on  her  biceps.  She 
was  accomplishing  a  soft  withdrawal.  They  had 
stopped  at  a  spot  where  the  Boulevard  approached 
a  more  populous  and  lighted  avenue.  As  they  now 
stood  a  distinct,  yet  strangely  pausing,  female  voioe 
struck  their  ears. 

"  Prftulein  Lunken  !  " 

Some  twenty  yards  away  stood  several  of  her 
companions,  who,  with  fussy  German  sociablenees, 
had  returned  to  carry  her  forward  with  them,  as  they 
were  approaching  the  Bonnington  Qub.  Finding 
her  not  with  them,  and  remembering  she  had  lagged 
behind,  with  some  wonderment  they  had  wiJked 
back  to  the  head  of  the  Boulevard.  They  now  saw 
quite  plainly  what  was  before  them,  but  were  in  that 
state  in  which  a  person  does  not  believe  his  eyes, 
and  lets  them  bulge  until  they  nearly  drop  out,  to 
correct  their  scandalous  vision.     Kreisler  and  Bertha 


were  some  distance  from  the  nearest  lamp  and  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  But  each  of  the  spectators  would 
have  sworn  to  the  identity  and  attitude  of  theji 
two  persons. 

Bertha  nearly  jumped  out  of  her  skin,  broke  away 
from  Kreisler,  and  stsbggered  several  steps.  He 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  caught  her  again,  and 
induced  her  to  lean  against  a  tree,  saying  cortlyi 
"  You're  not  quite  well,  Praulein.  Lean — so.  Tonr 
friends  will  be  here  in  a  moment." 

Bertha  accepted  his  way  out.  She  turned,  indeed, 
rather  white  and  sick,  and  even  succeeded  so  far 
aa  to  half  believe  her  lie,  while  the  women  came  up. 
Kreisler  called  out  to  the  petrified  and  quite  silent 
group  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  Soon  they  were 
surrounded  by  big-eyed  faces.  Hypocritical  concern 
soon  superseded  the  masks  of  scandaL 

"  She  was  taken  suddenly  ill."  Kreisler  coughed 
conventionally  as  he  said  this,  and  flicked  his  trousers 
as  though  he  had  been  scufiSing  on  the  ground. 

Indignant  glances  were  cast  at  him.  Whatever 
attitude  they  might  take  up  towards  their  erring 
friend,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  their  feeling  towards 
him.  He  was  to  blame  from  whichever  way  you 
looked  at  it.  They  eventually,  with  one  or  two 
curious  German  glances  into  her  eyes,  slow,  dubious, 
incredulous  questions,  with  a  drawing  back  of  the 
head  and  dying  away  of  voice,  determined  temporarily 
to  accept  her  explanation.  To  one  of  them,  very 
conversant  with  her  relations  with  Tarr,  vistas  <rf 
possible  ruptures  and  commotions  opened.  Here 
was  a  funny  affair !  With  Kreisler,  of  all  people— 
Tarr  was  bad  enough  ! 

Bertha  would  at  once  have  returned  home,  carrying 
out  the  story  of  sudden  indisposition.  But  she  felt 
the  only  thing  was  to  brave  it  out.  She  did  not  want 
to  absent  hereelf  at  once.  The  affair  would  be  less 
conspicuous  with  her  not  away.  Her  friends  must 
at  once  ratify  their  normal  view  of  this  little  happen- 
ing. The  only  thing  she  thought  of  for  the  moment 
was  to  hush  up  and  obliterate  what  had  just  happened. 
Her  heroism  disappeared  in  the  need  for  action. 
So  they  all  walked  on  together,  a  scandalized  silence 
subsisting  in  honour  chiefly  of  Kreisler. 

Again  he  was  safe,  he  thought  with  a  chuckle.  Hii 
position  was  precarious,  only  he  held  Prftnlein  Lunken 
as  hostage !  Exception  could  not  openly  be  taken 
to  him,  without  reflecting  on  thei»  friend.  He 
walked  along  with  perfect  oomposure,  miachievourfy 
detached  and  innocent. 

Fritulein  Lipmann  and  the  rest  had  already  gone 
inside.    Several  people  were  arriving  in  taxis  and  on 
foot.    Kreisler  got  in  without  difficulty.    He  was  the 
only  man  present  not  in  evening-dress. 
(To  he  continued) 

FANTAISIES  DiTIMES 

DaEAM-STALKED 

r^^^HEOUGH  the  mist 
I        in  the  twilight  of  the  valley, 
the  squat  shapes  of  the  houses, 
silent,  huddled  together, 
like  sleeping  cattle.  ... 

.  .  .  and  the  night,  creeping  towards  them, 
like  a  stealthy  beast  of  prey.  .  .  . 

I  ALON>, 

dambering  the  hill-side 

towtu^  the  trees 

that  flutter  like  ragged  flags  against  the  skyooe, 

turning,  fling  my  voice  downward 

against  the  vfpward-creeping  darkness  ; 

and  see  the  distant  flashing, 

like  spear-heads, 

of  the  stars.  .  -i-  • 


To  Maivb  op  Stobhs 

Kaive,  O  Maive ! 

Stirrer  of  waters ! 

I  gee  your  white  feet  ■      ' 

leaping  and  flashing  in  the  breakers, 

tossing  the  blinding  spray.  ... 

Yon,  beloved  I 

Shaker  of  branches, 

Scatterer  of  the  withered  fallen  leaves  ! 

Shower  and  storm,  and  foam  on  the  waters. 

Wind  in  the  trees  of  the  hill-sides  and  valleys  ! 

I  have  lain  sleepless  in  the  night-time, 

wide-eyed  and  quivering, 

, .  .  the  thought  of  you  in  the  darkness 

tias  swept  over  my  heart  Bke  sudden  rain.  .  .  . 

Leigh  BteNBT 


T 


COURT-MARTIAL 

iHE  court  sat  three  round  the  table, 
the  president,  the  other  man,  and  I. 
(No  one  could  see  into  our  minds.) 


They  accused  a  man  of  theft, 
and  he  pleaded  guilty. 
He  had  taken  a  silver  watch 
while  a  fool  slept. 

We  read  the  evidence, 
and  a  medical  certificate  which  said  : 
"  The  man  is  mentally  deficient 
bnt  he  knows  right  from  wrong." 

(Hearken,  O  ye  philosophers, 
Socrates,  Pu-tse,  and  Clifford ! 
"  The  man  is  mentally  deficient 
but  he  knows  right  from  wrong.") 

And  so  we  passed  sentence, 
and  we  gave  him  the  maximum  punishment. 
I  It  was  80  easy. 

B.    DOBBiE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ENGLAND  AND  IBELAI^  ~ 

To  the  Editor  o/Thb  Eooibt 

Madam,— The  oontribidang  editor  of  Tmi  Eooisr  oraisiders 
tli»t  Ireland's  hate  of  Engtand  is  a  "  pose,"  and  that  England 
»  "  do  Ireland  the  '  spiiitaal '  sorvioe  of  forcing  on  her  the 
"■cing  apprehenmon  of  Neoeaaity  in  exchange  for  the  vague, 
povaaive,   delioioua  longing  and  unrest  which  she  caDs  her 

!  wotion  to  '  Iriah  Freedom  and  Liberty.'  " 

,    One  would  have  thought  it  fairly  obvioua  in  the  light  at  recent 

irants  in  Ireland  that  that  ooontry  had  proved  itaelf  ready 

amugh  to  put  "  its  vague  longings  "  to  the  tent    As  to  the 

bracing  "  it  is  pretty  evident  from  which  side  of  the  Channel 

I  *»t  comes, 
^o"  contributing  editor  should  really  continue  her  campaign 
«  reconciling  England  and  Ireland.  She  might,  ior  instance, 
write  to  the  widows  of  the  executed  rebels  and  to  those  who  fell 
"  ^  days  of  April,  assuring  them  that  the  behaviour  of  their 
Hwbands  is  leaUy  foigivable  as  being  only  "  a  voluptuous 
Bsnantio  pose,"  to  use  her  own  expreasian. 

H  there  is,  as  she  maintains,  no  hate  of  En^and  in  Inland,  I 
™»f  I  can  detect  a  joetty  Kvely  hatred  of  Ireland  in  at  least  oae 
'saglish  heart.  n  „_ 

■n^,  Jimt  14, 191&. 


,  ^  '  Maraden  "writes :  I  send  a  note  in  answer  to  Mr.  Stonr's 
"Iter,  though  his  understanding  of  my  article  isn't  partioulaiiy 
2°°iiragjng  to  a  seoond  attempt.    Conld  he  be  made  to  under- 

I  "^  what  "  bracing  "  ir>— »i»  T 


He  might:  ita  i 


iwpntty 


commonplaoe.    Perhaps  if  one  pointed  out  what  it  doesn't 
mean  .  .  .  T     It  doesn't  mean  "  bravery-inspiring,"  for  instance, 
as  he  seems  to  think.     The  effect  of  a  bracing  influence  would 
quite  (rften  inhibit  shows  of  bravery.     Perhaps  indeed,  if  we 
talk  long  enough  about "  bravery  "  we  shall  arrive  at  the  meaning 
of  "  bracing."     When  one  is  driven  to  it,  bravery  no  doubt  is 
an  excellent  virtue,  but  adopted  as  a  rfile,  omamentaJly,  its 
prestige  rests  on  the  inseourest  of  bases.    Its  value  in  such  case 
depends  upon  the  benedictions  which  spectators— public  opinion 
—feel  disposed  to  give  to  it,  and  the  opinions  of  spectators  on 
the  subject  vary  with  the  kind  of  affect  its  display  in  any  par- 
ticular instance  is  likely  to  have  for  them.     If  it  suits  and  helps 
them,  it  receives  high  praise,  and  they  call  it  bravery  pure  and 
simple ;  if  it  obstructs  or  lorts  them,  it  is  demonic  possession ; 
if,  however,  its  effects  are  more  or  leas  neutral  they  make  a 
distinction  in  respect  of  its  display  as  between  bravery  (of  a 
secondary  value)  and  sheer  foolhardiness  according  as  success  or 
failure  attends  it     Disinterestedly  considered  that  is,  bravery  is 
bravery  only  when  it  succeeds  or  stands  a  fair  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding ;   it  is  foolhardiness  and  reckless  abandonment  when  it 
fails  and  earns  neither  power  nor  praise  but  has  to  look  wholly 
for  its  rewards  to  such  joys  as  abandonment  to  it  can  give.     In 
calculating  whether  the  reckless  game  is  worth  the  candle,  only 
the  last  consideration  falls  indisputably  on  the  credit  side,  but 
for  the  emotionally  undisciplined  it  suffices.     It  is  the  old  story 
of  a  birthright  given  for  a  mess  of  potage :  a  life  for  a  thrilL     It 
never  alters  in  essentials,  or  fails  to  repeat  itaelf,  and  any  one 
might  affirm  confidently  that  just  prior  to  last  Easter  the  happiest 
men  in  the  wide  wide  worid  were  the  Sinn  Fein«s.    Men  do  not 
embark  on  any  courses  whatsoever  taking  no  thought  of  rewards  : 
in  instances  of  this  kind  they  .embark  on  them  because  they 
cannot  resist  the  fascination  of  the  rewards  of  the  moment.     If 
the  wives  of  the  rebels  who  have  died  can  draw  comfort  from 
the  fact,  it  is  there  for  them  to  do  so.    What  the  widows  of  the 
Ehiglish  soldiers  whose  lives  were  used  up  in  countering  their 
action  can  draw  comfort  from  one  is  more  at  a  loss  to  say : 
that  particular  comfort  certainly  is  not  for  them. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  meaning  of  a  "  bracing  "  effect :  it  is 
that  of  restraint :  a  pulling  of  oneself  together :  a  hardening  of 
fibre  which  steadies  one  for  cool  calculation.  Which  are  effects 
the  reverse  of  those  produced  under  "  abandonment " — whether 
to  despair,  or  to  fear,  or  to  reckless  enterprises  which  directly 
provoke  their  own  defeat.  So:  in  Ireland  (as  the  article  in 
question  pointed  out)  talk  had  been  so  large,  and  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  powers  of  the  talkers,  but  withal  so  pleasurable, 
that  it  required  a  self-control  they  did  not  possess  to  frago  it, 
even  though  its  cantinuanoe  demanded  they  should  proceed  to  a 
decision  in  actualities  of  ^Hoch  disaster  was  the  foregone  con- 
clusion. A  "  bracing  "  influence— on  either  side  the  Channel- 
would  have  been  one  to  stiffen  their  power  to  resist  a  deadly 
fascination  and  change  self-abandonment  into  self-restraint. 
The  offence  of  the  GSovemment  and  of  a  great  body  of  English 
peoide,  4nd  others,  has  been  that  by  their  "  sympathy  "  they 
have  encouraged  in  Ireland  what  kindness  and  good  sense  would 
have  oheoked.] 
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Interesting  British  and  Continental 

Peasant  Pottery  on  sale         : 

Brightly  coloured  plated  felt  Rugs. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  SIGNS 


By  D.  Marsden 


CHAPTER  n 

THE    conclusions    arriTed   at   in   our    previous 
article  were  that  philosophy  can  only  over- 
come its  sterility  by  abandoning  its  existent 
subject-matter  which  is  intractable  to  the  analytic 
method  for  one  which  is  amenable  to  it,  and  that  the 
difference  involved  in  such  a  change  was  that  which 
lies  between  inquiring  into  the  defined  and  inquiring 
into  the  indefinable  ;    otherwise  stated,  between  the 
Boccessful   attempt   to   concentrate   upon   what   has 
proved  that  it  admits  of  being  concentrated  upon 
Md  the  futile  attempt  to  concentrate  upon  what 
negates   concentration.     While    the    first    yields    an 
orderly   progress   in   subtlety   and   complexity,    the 
second  ailects  a  dead  halt  whose  monotony  invites 
tie  enUvenment  of  haphazard  and  extraneous  pre- 
j  wcupations.     This  is  the  present  condition  of  philo- 
]  *iphy.    Its  preoccupations  are  with  certain  verbal 
I  jymbols  in  face  of  which  the  defining  analjrtic  activity 
broken  down  and  which  it  has,  in  accor^nce, 
Itenominated    its    "Ultimates,"    for    which    "First 
fPrinciples  "  is  a  general  covering  term.     Any  primer 
N  philosophy  wiU  start  off  heartily  with  the  assertion 
[fiat  philosophy  is  an  inquiry  into  "  First  Principles," 
|™t  with  the  admirable  sensitiveness  commoner  in 
t  «nt  chapters  than  in  last,  it  will  at  once  correct  itself 
Ito  say  that   philosophy   would  be   such   inquiry   if 
Jsophers  knew  what  these  principles  were.     Such 
jOowledge  bemg  in  default,  philosophy  has  to  make 
|*ift  and  account  itself  rather  the  search  for  "  First 
inincipies."    Which  being  interpreted  means,  as  we 
lJ>Te  pointed  out,  preoccupation  with  indefinables. 
P"  then, -as  we  shall  hope  to  prove,  the  function  of 
[Hosophy  is  definition,  these  ultimates  and  inde&n- 
lule  flxst  principles  lie  altogether  outside  the  pale  of 


philosophy  proper.  That  they  seem  at  present  to  lie 
across  its  path  of  progress  demanding  a  settlement, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  philosophy  has  left  its  own 
proper  course,  for  only  by  so  doing  could  it  have  come 
up  with  them.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
framers  of  any  new  philosophic  conception  to  be  on 
their  guard  against  a  temptation — natural  and  strong 
because  of  immediate  controversial  interest — to  con- 
ceive their  task  in  relation  to  these  same  ultimates. 
What  rather  is  now  required  of  philosophy  is  that  it 
shall  turn  its  back  upon  these  irrelevancies  and  be 
content  to  await  such  explanation  of  their  insolubility 
as  the  prosecution  of  philosophy's  proper  task  will 

inevitably  yield. 

*  «  «  « 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  genuine  philosophers. 
Before  them  there  had  been  thinkers  interested  to 
learn  and  to  teach  what  manner  of  behaviour  in  life, 
granted  certain  fundamentals  of  taste  and  social 
necessity,  was  most  to  be  commended,  but  it  was  the 
Greeks  who  first  concerned  themselves  with  the  kind 
of  question  whose  legacy  of  diflBculties  consumes 
philosophic  energies  down  to  to-day,  and  their  two 
greatest  philosophers  both  agree  in  their  citation  of 
its  animating  motive.  "  Wonder,"  says  Plato  in  the 
Themtetua,  "  is  the  feeling  of  a  philosopher,  and 
philosophy  begins  in  wonder."  And  Aristotle  in  the 
Rhetoric  says,"  From  wonder,  men  both  now  and  at 
the  first  began  to  philosophize,  having  felt  astonish- 
ment originally  at  the  things  which  were  more 
obvious  .  .  .  then  by  degrees  .  .  .  about  more  im- 
portant subjects."  Which  is  illuminating  just  so  tat 
as  it  goes.  Because  wcmder  is  a  very  universal 
frame,  of  mind  not  in  any  special  way  characteristic 
of  philosophy.  Allowing  that  the  early  philosophers 
were  piqued  by  wonder,  the  really  crucial  question 
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for  philosophv  remains :    about  what  precisely  were 
they  wondering  1     It  is  the  answer  to  that  question 
which  decided  the  conception  of  philosophy  and  of 
its  function.     Our  answer  to  it  would  be  that  they 
were  wondering  what  ceri;ain  signs  stood  for.     Philo- 
sophy found  itself  born  into  a  very  grown-up  world. 
Those  early  Greeks  found  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
men  in  a  world  impregnated  with  signs  of  all  descrip- 
tions :   a  medlev  of  indication-marks  of  indescribable 
complexity    yet    all    wearing    the    aspect    of    being 
intended  to  make  »ome  communication.     They  found 
them  drawn  up  in  every  kind  of  medium.:  in  gesture, 
colour,  line,  form,  movement,  sound,  in  all  the  arts, 
but  above  all  in  the  two  media   of  number  and 
language.     Some    seemed    plainly    intelligible,    some 
only    half,    and    others  'the    most    determined    and 
fascinating  enigmas.     What  increased  their   myste- 
riousness  w^s  that  men  found  themselves  acting  as 
from  some  deep  impulse  in  response  to  certain  of 
these  signs  as  though  they  understood  them,  while 
they  felt  it  hopelessly  beyond  them  to  say  what  they 
understood,  if  they  understood  at  all.     It  was  as 
though  there  ^ere  abroad  in  the  world  some  omniscient 
intelligence  scattering  everywhere  its  hieroglyphics, 
with  a  malicious  hand  sowing  everywhere  its  half 
hints    and    cryptic    mysteries.     Plainly    they    were 
intended  to  be  taken  as  signs  and  marked  somehow, 
Bomewhen,  with  meaning,  but  failing  to  carry  with 
them  the  full  tale  of  what  they  meant.     The  cumula- 
tive effect  of  their  presence  began  slowly  to  create  an 
intolerable  irritation  like  that  produced  by  cobwebs 
which  in  summer-time  stretch  across  country  lanes, 
which  we  cannot  see  or  deliberately  touch,  but  whose 
faint  yet  incessant  impact  finally  becomes  beyond 
bearing.     The  particular  kind  of  wonder  then  which 
was  the  beginning  of  philosophy  was  curiosity  to 
learn  what  certain  doubtful  signs  stood  for.     That 
was    the    beginning  of  philosophy   as    hnoieledge  of 
what  signs  stand  for  is  its  end.     Beginning  and  end 
are   linked   together   by    a   line'  of   progress   which 
represents   an   ever-increasing   ability    to    say   what 
such  and  such  signs  mean.     So :    the  appearance  of 
philosophy  is  the  adumbration  of  the  articulate  stage 
in  the  development  of  self-consciousness.     Philosophy 
itself  is  the  Science  of  Signs  ;    its  sole  function  is 
definition.     In  defining  philosophy  as  the  science  of 
signs  it  is  a  piece  of  particular  good  fortune  that  the 
dry   word    "  sign  " — matter-of-fact   and    straightfor- 
ward without  any  aura  of  poetic  or  even  controversial 
association — should  be  available.     Competing  terms 
might  have  been   "Symbols"  or  "Meanings,"  but 
the     advantage    plainly     lies    with     "signs."     The 
exposition    of    philosophy's    ascribed    function    will 
demand  a  constant  insistence  upon  what  is  meant 
by    "  meaning,"    and    whenever    argument    appears 
likely  to  be  submerged  in  the  deluge  of  the  latter's 
irrelevant  associations,  the  word  "  sign  "  will  take 
on  all  the  character  of  a  life-line. 

That  its  business  was  with  signs  philosophy  has 
been  at  least  dimly  aware  from  the  v^ry  outset.     The 
fact  that  the  Greek  philosophers  felt  the  necessity  to 
appraise  the  relative  values  of  the  different  sign- 
systems,  and  to  debate  which  of  them  was  the  most 
comprehensive  and  fundamental  makes  clear  it  was 
BO.    And  they  arrived  at  definite  conclusions.    By 
comparison  with  the  rest  they  found  that  the  sign- 
systems  of  language  and  numbers  stood  easily  first, 
though  the  superiority  of  language  over  number  was 
by  no  means  for  them  self-evident.   The  Pythagoreans, 
for  instance,  held  the  view  that  the  superiority  lay 
with  numbers,  and  believed  that  in  them  was  to  be 
found    the    aU-pomprehensive    system    of    signs    in 
terms  of  which  the  import  of  every  other  kind  of 
sign   could  be   explained :    a   belief  which  in   less 
assertive  form  indeed  has  received  steady  sijpport 
firoro  philosophers  and  scientists  down  to  the  |»e8ent 
day,  as  the  dictum  of  Lord  Kelvin   quoted  in   a 
previous  chapter  shows.     In  spite  of  such  contrary 


currents,  however,  philosophers  found  themselveg 
implicitly  accepting  the  view  that  numbers  were  a 
highly  definitized  shorthand  corresponding  to  more 
cumbrous  lingual  signs  :  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of 
ease  in  manipulation  and  guaranteeing  a  high  degree 
of  exactness  of  a  certain  kind,  but  always  capable  of 
transmutation  into  the  longhand  signs  of  language. 
Philosophic  effort  in  the  main  began  to  settle  itself 
to  the  elucidation  of  dubious  signs  in  current  speech. 
Like  any  modern  psychologist — Professor  Stout  shall 
we  say — Protagoras  was  early  plying  at  the  word 
"  Truth  "  for  a  definition,  and  "  Error,"  into  the 
scrutiny  of  which  Plato  followed  to  chastise  him. 
The  whole  purport  of  the  Socratic  method  was  indeed 
to  force  definitions.  But  the  greatest  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  the  Greeks  were  aware  by  instinct  that 
their  wonder  was  about  signs,  and  abote  all  about 
lingual  signs,  was  the  creation  of  a  logic  by  Aristotle. 
The  summarizing  of  all  the  kinds  of  assertions  which 
speech  makes  into  ten  great  categories  in  order  to 
bring  all  statements  under  the  mastering  discipUne  of 
the  syllogism  is  the  great  outstanding  landmark  in 
the  history  of  philosophy. 


If,  then,  philosophy  is  th6  Science  of  Signs  it  will 
have  to  do  with  phenomena  only  as  related  to  com- 
munication,   and   it   is   as  the   most   comprehensive 
system  of  communication  that  philosophy  is  parti- 
cularly concerned  with  language.     Now  lingual  forms, 
unlike  the  individual  forms  of  other  sign-systems,  did 
not  set  out  primarily  and  deliberately  as  a  set  of 
signs ;     they    were    not   primarily    means   of  com- 
munication.    Unlike    the    earliest    mathematical  oi 
chemical    symbols,    for    instance,    they    were    not 
primarily    conventionalized    and    invested    with  a 
communicatory  character.    They  made  their  initial 
appearance  as  involuntary  expressions  of  the  mind, 
and  the  convention  was  imposed  on  them  well  after 
the  event.     The  cries  which  accompany  pain,  the 
sighs  and  groans,   the   screams,   and  laug;hter  witt 
the  ejacidatory  accompaniments  of  emotion  of  all 
kinds  which  in  course  of  time  were  commandeered  aa 
the  vehicle  most  sidted  to  become  a  system  of  com- 
munication, primarily  "  meant  "  nothing  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  recognize  the  meaning  of-meaning  inside 
the  limits  of  convention.     Such  sounds  and  gestures 
were  as  involuntary  as  tears  :    all  of  a  piece  with  the 
emotion  they  accompanied.     They  were  expressioni 
but  not  communications.    For  them  to  become  such 
and  take  on  the  character  of  signs,  mutual  agreemair^ 
and  understanding  were  necessary.     Their  conyen- 
tionalizihg :   the  imposing  on  them  of  fixed  meanings 
in  order  to  make  them  instruments  of  communication, 
was  secondary.    First  they  merely  were.    That  they 
should  have  come  to  he  understood  and  not  meieff 
to-be,  represents  a  development  in  the  direction  m 
communicativeness  which  had  to  swim  against  the 
stronger  and  more  primary  current  by  which  li^ff™ 
forms  are  expressions  and  forms  of  emotional  fuini- 
ment  and  relief  rather  than  vehicles  rigged  as  signs. 
Accordingly    when    philosophic    curiosity    da'™*?" 
when    minds    first    consciously    looked    for   preo* 
meanings  in  the  significant  forms  with  *•"<*  *'2 
were  inundated,  they  found  themselves  confronteo 
with   a   vast   growth   which   had   come  into  om 
primarily  as  the  outcome  of  impulses  quite  otnw 
from  that  which  animates  the  philosophic  pn^TP*^ 
and  that  impulse  had  invested  each  term  witn 
stubbornness  capable  of  resisting  the  impress  oim 
new  purpose  seeking  to  dominate  them.    More<wi 
this  secondary  character  which  sought  to  s'^Pf^^Tt 
itself  on  the  primary  forms  was-  not  at  the  ouw"^^ 
either  deliberate  or  consciously  articulate  ;  that  us  .^ 
was  not  itself  primarily  philosophic,  and  as  *^^*"J*  .  | 
has  worked  itself  out  in  a  manner  apparently  m* 
hazard  and  anyhow.     It  is  the  wholly  ?o°8«°^„tJ„  I 
articulate  part  of  the  process  only  which  is  phiiosop'"'^ 


and  for  countless  ages  before  the  advent  of  the 
genuinely  philosophic  habit  concerned  not  only  to 
mean  but  to  be  able  to  give  a  forthright  statement 
of  what  it  means,  lingual  forms  were  being  engrafted 
with  meaning,  and  assuming  the  character  of  a 
language.  Philosophy  itself  made  only  a  very  late 
appearance  as  a  characteristic  form  of  life.  Even  so, 
it  only  appears  in  a  race  which  has  reached  its 
maturity.  For  the  res£,  men  are  content  to  continue 
to  mean,  i.e.  to  communicate,  without  any  anxiety 
about  their  ability  to  give  a  precise  account  of  the 
process.  And  as  in  the  race,  so  in  the  individual. 
Long  before  the  individual  philosopher  becomes 
introspective  with  a  curiosity  about  his  meaning  his 
mind  has  already  been  saturated  with  meaning - 
impregnated  forms,  and  has  already  fallen  into  a  glib 
familiarity  with  them  which  exercises  an  influence 
hypnotizing  almost  to  the  point  of  insensibility. 


The  effect  of  these  disadvantages  at  which  language 
philosophically   considered  stands,   may  be  brought 
out  by  comparing  language  with  a  specialized  sign- 
system  such  as  that  of  mathematics,  whose  symbolism 
has  from  the  outset  been  designed  solely  with  a  view 
to  the  construction  of  an  adequate  indication -system 
of  precise  meanings.     Granted  what  might  be  con- 
sidered   its    kicking-ofl    ground,    for    an    adequate 
consideration  of  which  we  should  have  to  refer  back 
to  the   deepest  mysteries   of   speech,    mathematical 
symbolism  ha.8  been  developed  deliberately  with  a 
Mgh  degree  of  self -awareness  and  recognized  purpose. 
It  is  a  product  of  intelligence,  after  the  latter  has 
ah»eady    become    philosophical,    i.e.    awake    to    the 
nature  of  the  operation  of  deliberately  meaningful 
communication  and  its  methods.    In  contrast  with 
speech  it  is  very  much  the  latter-day  product  of  a 
matured  and  self-conscious  age,  in  which  men  have 
become  far  more  conscious  of  the  underlying  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  of  the  existence  of  conventions  :    of 
the  dependence  of  communication  and  understanding 
upon  mutual  respect  for  the  convention  which  fixes 
the  signification  of  particular  signs.     Mathematical 
procedure  is  as  deliberate  and  convention-impregnated 
as  mathematicians   have   known   how   to   make  it. 
The  structure  of  its  formuliB  they  recognize  as  their 
own  creation  :    its  signs  indicating  just  what  they 
"greed  should  be  indicated  by  them  :    that  and  no 
inore.    Individual  mathemsttician*  set  about  calling 
into  existence  an  adequate  body  of  shorthand  symbols 
rdatiye  to  certain  limited  aspects  of  the  phenomena 
ffl  which  each  sign  should  find  rigorous  definition  and 
M  limited  to  its  one  meaning  so  that  there  should 
pe  room  neither  for  redundance  nor  deficiency,  and 
i  a  which  aU  procedure  should  be  invested  with  a 
*wipulou8ly    respected    significance.     If    in    actual 
I  practice  the  fact  that  mathematicians  have  worked 
[  "mgly  and  apart  from  each  other  has  been  responsible 
for  many  redundancies,  and  indirectly,  no  doubt,  for 
^any  deficiencies,  these  are  only  of  a  nature  to  make 
«>e  ultimate    work    of    sifting,    co-ordinating    and 
^"'Pleting  such  as  that  attempted,  for  example,  in 
™fe8sor  Peano's  Formulaire,  a  comparatively  easy 
I  «««.    In  short,  the  mathematician's  task  of  keeping 
Mathematical    signs    to    their    deliberately    created 
sgnifications,  and  of  keeping  in  view  their  purely 
I  r^^y^^tioDal  nature  is  a  simple  and  straightforward 
IJ^ess,  and  it  provides  extraordinarily  convincing 
nwence  of  men's  proneness  to  forget  the  origin  of 
I K  °^™  symbolic  compacts  and  to  become  hypno- 
Ir^  I'y  them,   that  confusion  should  have  been 
I  ST       ^^^^   within   the   particular   "universe   of 
^"^^  "  ^^^^.  tliemselves  have  called  into  being, 
I  fen"/  ^hoae  individual  symbols   they  know   the 
Iftt     **""  ^y  name  and  can  place  in  point  of  time. 
I J^  there  should  be  mystery  about  those  "ulti- 
I""«e8     of  mathematics  which,  as  we  said,  consti- 


tuted mathematics'  kicking-ofl  ground  is  inevitable 
so  long  as  the  mystery  about  the  "  ultimates  "  of 
language  exists,  because  mathematics  is  a  super- 
structure of  language  and  took  language's  seemingly 
simple  elements  as  self-explanatory.  Inevitably  these 
trailed  with  them  their  inheritance  of  mystery  and 
rendered  the  nature  of  mathematics  whenever  effort 
is  made  to  pierce  deeper  than  its  surface  intricacies 
as  mysterious  as  that  of  Eeality  and  Truth.  But 
that  highly  trained  minds  should  lose  their  bearings 
even  among  its  own  particular  superstructure  of 
conventions  is  nothing  short  of  surprising.  What, 
for  instance,  save  the  fact  that  he  had  grown  oblivious 
of  the  deliberately  conceded  compact  underlying 
their  definition,  could  have  led  an  acute  mind  like 
Mill's  gravely  to  discuss  the  conceivability  of  "  round 
squares  "  and  of  2  -f  2  =  5  being  not  outside  the 
"  nature  of  things  "  ?  Plainly  it  is  not  anything  in 
the  "  nature  of  things  "  which  makes  2  -)-  2  =  4.  It 
is  merely  the  advisability  of  keeping  compacts  and 
respecting  one's  own  definitions  once  having  agreed 
upon  them.  As  a  rule,  however,  mathematicians  are 
not  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  character  of  the 
import  of  their  specialized  symbols.  Progress  with 
them  has  indeed  been  so  far-reaching  that  the  inquiry 
has  swung  round  full  circle,  bringing  mathematicians 
back  again  to  a  consideration  of  their  own  "  ulti- 
mates." Since,  as  we  have  said,  these  are  basically 
one  with  the  "  ultimates "  of  language,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  unless  the  philosophers  quicken  their 
pace  of  their  own  accord,  the  mathematicians  will 
step  in  and  filch  their  task  from  them. 


If,  then,  philosophy  seeks  to  dominate  forms  in 
order  to  perfect  them   as   signs,   the  philosophical 
impulse  will  have  given  expression  to  itself  in  relation 
to  lingual  forms  by  endowing  individual  words  with 
a  precise   meaning   and  by  investing  the   fchanges 
involved  in  their  various   juxtapositions  with  one 
another  with  a  strict  order  and  discipline.     The  work 
of    the    lexicographers,    the    grammarians    and    the 
logicians    represents,    therefore,    the    first    stage    of 
philosophy  :  its  most  direct  and  positive  achievement : 
and  if  we  desired  to  find  for  the  new  philosophic 
conception  its  right  point  of  ox)nnexion  in  time,  it 
would  be  with  the  scholasticism  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth   centuries   when   the   "  study   of  words " 
was  at  its  height.     Incidentally  the  new  conception 
would  rehabilitate  this  same  "  study  of  words  "  which 
at  a  later  day  when  scholasticism  had  fallen  victim 
to  its  own  subtleties,  the  great  apostle  of  modem 
science,   Bacon,   roundly  declared  to   be  the   "  first 
distemper    of    learning."     For.  if    objective    science 
makes  especially  its  own  the  business  of  'discovering 
new  images  and  new  features  in  old  images,  philo- 
sophy's business  is  to  maintain  in  adequate  condition 
the  body  of  symbols  which  keeps  custody  over  all 
images  ;  to  which  end  this  rejected  stone  of  objective 
science — the  "  study  of  words  " — has  to  be  recognized 
as  the  headstone  of  the  comer.    The  reason  why  we 
have   to   regard  these   already   achieved  efforts  in 
regard  to  lingual  signs  rather  as  the  preliminaries  of 
pMosophy  becomes  clear  from  a  summary  of  what 
they    have    aspired    to    achieve.    They   have    been 
directed  mainly  towards  keeping  terms  faithful  to 
their  existent  meanings,  preventing  them  from  sliding 
from  them  and  coirecting  as  far  as  possible  such 
slidings    as    have    taken    place.    They    have    been 
content  to  take  stock  of  lingual  values  up  to  date : 
to  consolidate  and  establish  such  surface-values  as 
they  already  possess  and  to  make  the  most  of  these 
within    the    Umits    of    obviousness.    Any    subtler 
psychology    than    the    transparently    ohmous    they 
have  not  attempted.    No  dictionary,  for  instance, 
makes  any  attempt  to  be  subtle.    It  is  made  for  the 
million  and  is  content  to  retail  normal  acceptations. 
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U  phaosophv  demands  more  than  the  common 
acceptation  jphilosophers  wiU  require  to  make  the 
necessary    provision;     the    lexicographers    will    not 

furnish  it.  .      ^  . ,  _  .,  „ 

It  may  be  helpful  in  this  connexion  to  consider  the 
augmentation   of  language.     The  English  language, 
for  example,  has  for  nearly  a  couple  of  thousand 
years   enriched   itself  with   the   spoUs   of   languages 
faUen    as    rich    mantles    from    races    among    whom 
genius  rose  to  heights  still  representing  the  high-water 
mark  of  human  attainment.     The   accretions   from 
the  tongues  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  are  now  an 
integral    part    of    our    daily    speech,    and    we    have 
inherited  the  thoughts  which  were  theirs  because  we 
have   accepted   and   are   nurtured   in   their   speech. 
Their  ideas  have  become  our  ideas ;    their  problems 
our    problems:     particulariy    philosophic    problems 
which  are  purely  verbal  ones.     The  blunted  terms 
thev  used— and  which  their  philosophic  difficulties 
plainly  show,  mvstifled  them— we  have  imported  to 
our  own   mystification.     The   imported   terms   were 
full-grown  when  we  inherited  them,  or  rather,  they 
were  highly  complex  and  far  removed  from  their  base, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  radical  convention 
of  signs  ;    which  very  fact  it  was  which  constituted 
their  mysteriousness  and  rendered  an  epoch-making 
treatise  a  preliminarv  to  a  philosophically  adequate 
definition  of  any  one  of  them.     So  :   while  augmenta- 
tion has  filled  up  many  yawning  gaps  in  our  sign- 
system,  it  has  not  effected  a  subtUization  of  it.     On 
the  contrarv,  the  blunting  effect  upon  expression  of 
the  new-comers  had  become  so  appreciable  that  it 
was  necessary  to  stem  the  influx  by  a  species  of 
buUying  similar  to  that  which  to-day  deters  us  from 
the  use  of,  sav,  the  split  infinitive,  and  it  can  be 
found  that  the  antagonisms   which  keep  alive  the 
variant  schools  of  thought  in  all  spheres— religious, 
social,  and  political— not  traceable  to  direct  conflict 
of  material  interests  can  be  analysed  down  to  the 
differences  of  taste  revealed  in  the  varying  degrees  of 
fastidiousness  with  which  individuals  exercise  restraint 
and  caution  in  the  use  of  these  confusion-breeding 
importations. 


categories,  at  one  throw  Aristotle  puts  a  leaah  rovind 
all  the  wild  elements  of  assertions,  and  out  of  the 
syllogistic  structure  which  he  raises  upon  them  he 
calls  into  being  an  effective  guardianship  of  the 
compacts  whose  fair  keeping  is  a  first  condition  of 
any  value  appertaining  to  assertion.  As  created  by 
Aristotle,  and  the  schoolmen  who  worked  after  him, 
the  syllogism  rounds  up  every  loophole  by  which  the 
evader  of  compacts  (of  which  the  major  premise  is 
the  general  stat;ement  and  the  minor  the  detailed 
instance)  seeks  to  escape,  and  drives  him  to  the  point 
where  he  is  plainly  chargeable  with  both  and  with 
all  the  implications  which  go  with  them. 

The  syllogism  is  the  relentless  vindicator  of  the 
underlying  linguistic  compact.  It  insists  that  what 
a  man  states  shall  be  made  chargeable  to  him  to  its 
remotest  consequences.  It  is  a  fetter  which  keeps  us 
bound  to  the  things  we  say  without  allowing  to  them 
more  or  less  :  a  testing-machine  into  which  the  most 
complex  combination  of  statements  can  be  put  to 
come  out  with  each  part  disentangled  from,  yet 
related  to,  every  other,  each  with  its  exact  quantity 
of  afBrmation  written  plain  upon  it.  It  raises  an 
effective  barrier  against  the  tricks  of  dodgery  and  of 
baK-knowledge.  As  a  machine  for  regulating  pro- 
gressive assertions  it  is  perfect,  and  to  the  schoohnen 
who  perfected  it,  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
which  Mill  prefaces  to  his  Logic,  "  the  vulgar  lan- 
guages are  principally  indebted  for  what  precision 
and  analytical  subtlety  they  possess." 

What  makes  the  syUogism  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  value,  not  only  in  itself  but  in  relation  to  future 
philosophy,  is  that  its  workings  are  unaffected  by  the 
degree  of  subtlety  of  the  terms  of  the  propositions 
over  whose  developments  it  rules.  It  is  concerned 
with  the  qvMntities  of  propositions  rather  than  thm 
quaUty.  It  does  nothing  whatever  to  import  subUety 
into  the  terms  predicated ;  but  once  that  subtlety 
has  been  introduced  the  logical  method  will  wort 
upon  the  subtler  terms  with  as  great  a  degree  ot 
efficiency,  constructing  for  them  the  same  watertight 
contrivance  admitting  of  no  leakage  of  inference 
which  hitherto  it  has  contrived  for  terms  taken  at 
their  normal  level"  of  discrimination. 


This  failure  to  import  subtlety  into  the  acceptation 
of  terms,  native  or  foreign,  means  that  the  philosophic 
influence   has    not   been    competent    to    establish    a 
scrupulousness  in   any   degree   strikingly  above  the 
ordinary.     In  this  respect  the  subttety  it  has  given 
evidence  of  in  relation  to  grammar  and  logic — to  the 
arrangement  of  term  with  term  and  to  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  sentence  with  sentence — is  in  the  most  marked 
contrast.     The  grammatical  and  logical  creations  are 
both  highly  philosophic  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
material  on  which  they  worked  permitted  them  to 
be,  and  although,  once  made,  both  enter  into  ordinary 
use,  their  actual  creation  represents  the  exercise  of  a 
subtlety  far  above  the  ordinary.    Both  grammar  and 
logic  are,  however,  concerned  only  with  the  inter- 
relations and  juxtapositions  of  such  terms  as  exist, 
and  their  subtlety,  however  great,  is  directed  only 
towards  efficient  arrangement.    They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  importing  of  subtlety  into  the  terms 
themselves.    It  is  due  to  the  overlooking  of  this  fact 
that   grammar   and  logic — particularly   logic — have 
been  ridiculously  misprized.    The  failure  to  apprehend 
precisely  what  it  is  logic  projwses  to  achieve  and 
what  it  does  not  in  any  way  pretend  to  achieve  has 
obscured  the  fact  that' logic  is  the  greatest  positive 
achievement    of    philosophy,    representing    a    task 
of   enormous    dimensions,    fine   yet    comprehensive, 
carried  through  completely  and  pre-eminently  weU. 
Aristotle's  L^ic  is  the  most  impressive  monument 
in  the  wojld.    In  it  one  great  mind  faces  a  subject 
practically  untouched,  immensely  vast,  and  in  one 
unflagging    and    unbroken    effort    apprehends    how 
ohfM»s  may  be  dominated  and  dominates  it.    In  his 


There  has  been  much  speculation  concermiig  the 
character  of  the  directing  notion  which  led  Anstoue 
to  fix  upon  his  ten  categories  rather  than  on  any  otnw 
number,  and  he  himself  gave  no  explanation  why  he 
fixed  on  this  particular  classification.    As  a  classtfesr 
tion  the  categories  are  by  no  means  unimpeachaWe, 
though  the  logicians  managed  to  get  on  ^t^  "'^ 
as  a  basis  quite  weU,  and  they  ^emamed  uncl^n^ 
until  Kant  augmented,  without  in  ai^y /^^^.^^J^i 
improving  on  them.    It  haa  been  mamtained  that  it 
was  the  ^mmatical  forms  which  f^l^^*  ^£! 
with  his  guiding  principle  :    a  speculation  intere^ 
because    its    fundamental    bearmg    makes   ^\^ 
particularly  probable.    We  are  not,  however,  maay 
Lect  wa/here  concerned  with  such  specu^taoas^ 
what  we  are  concerned  with,  and  what  len<^  J 
theory  support,  and  seems  to  permit  us  to  see  m  tne 
early  schoolmen  the  immediate  P'^^^r  wAle  3 
philosophic  conception,  is  the  fact  that  Amtotle  ana 
his  f oUo  wers  were  more  or  less  articulately  a^a^e  W* 
the  track  leading  to  the  open  vuta  »*  f  ^je'^^hioh 
through  the  intricacies  of  speech.    ^^^^^To^^ 
necesTarily  took  first  toU  of  tl^  ^^^urs  wa«,  ac^ 
ing  words  at  the  level  of  chscr™^**^"'' .^L  thdr 
thiy  found  them,  to  reduce  them  as  reg?^df  JJ^ 
juxtapositions  from  a  '^P^^tly.'iisorderiy  chaos 
an  orderly  easily  dominated  simphcity.  ^^^^^^j 
of  their  Logic  was  a  task  '^^^s^fiy  ,^S  cC^^  i 
subtler  psychology  of  terms  ;  ^^'^^  ^'^^^X  2^ 
of  the  next  progressiTe  move  m  Philo8«P°J^      .^ 
the  effects  achieved  by  applying  tl^«  P«^^Xowpty 
instrument  to  the   questions  posed  by  pWiosup'^ 


makes  sufficiently  clear.  These  have  been  barren  ;  a 
fact  which  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the  sterility 
of  their  material  has  inclined  philosophers  to  interpret 
as  evidencing  the  sterility  of  logic.  What  actually 
this  admirable  logic-chopping  has  proved  is  that 
while  the  barren  results  of  the  itquiry  indicates  the 
existence  of  contradictions  embedded  somewhere, 
these  can  no  longer  be  suspected  of  lurking  in  the 
manner  of  juxtaposition  of  word  with  word.  They 
must  accordingly  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the 
individual  words  themselves.  Supported,  then,  by 
the  logical  method  as  already  forged,  philosophy, 
returning  practically  to  the  point  of  departure  from 
which  Aristotle  set  out,  has  now  to  initiate  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  terms,  and  particularly  of  those  whose 
import  has  been  assumed  to  be  self-evident.  In  the 
scrutiny  and  ultimate  redefinition  of  the  primary 
elements  of  speech — the  verb,  the  auxiliaries  above 
all,  the  pronoun,  the  noun,  the  adverb  and  the 
remaining  elemental  forms — lie  the  new  hopes  and 
prospects  of  philosophy. 

It  is  of  interest  to  record,  in  passing,  that  the 
momentary  emergence  of  the  nominalist  controversy 
(and  this  even  though  its  day  was  but  just  sufficiently 
long  to  enable  it  to  be  said  that  it  died)  seems  to 
show  that  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
AristoteUans  were  hot  on  the  scent  of  the  same 
philosophic  conception. 

[Note. — "  The  Science  of  Signs  "  is  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  "  Lingual  Psychology  "  series.  Chapter  I, 
"Analysis  as  the  Philosophic  Method,"  appeared  in 
the  July  issue  of  The  Egoist.] 


THE  FRENCH  WORD  W  MODERN 
PROSE 

V.  EICCIOTTO  CANTJDO 

La  ViUe  sans  Chef 

AS  a  rule,  he  who  is  sceptical  of  ideals  is  impotent 
to  imagine  them,  while  those  who  can  are 
blind  to  the  fallacies  they  afford.  Exception- 
ally, M.  Canudo  can  fancy  a  chimera  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  deluded  by  it.  He  realizes  that  the 
materialization  of  an  ideal  means,  sooner  or  later,  its 
corruption.  It  has  been  said  :  "  Nothing  is  created  ; 
all  is  destroyed."  There  is  no  complete  concrete 
realization  possible  of  the  abstract  concept  on  the 
precise  basis  of  abstract  relations.  The  transposal 
of  the  one  condition  to  the  other  necessitates  a  trans- 
posal of  values.  Where  this  transposal  is  not  made  the 
ideal  partakes  of  a  Utopian  character ;  where  it  is, 
it  becomes  practical.  The  adaptation  of  Christianity 
by  the  Boman  Church  is  practical ;  the  exact  evan- 
geUcal  reading  is  Utopian.  Life  is  decadence.  An 
idea  carried  out  is  an  idea  betrayed.  Everything 
degenerates  with  practice — degenerates  by  merely 
liTing. 

M.  Canudo  imagines  an  island  overcome  by  a  great 
cataclysm :  earthquake  and  water-spout  and  all 
their  consequences  through  which  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  lost  and  which,  by  the  destruction 
of  means  of  communication,  cut  it  oft  from  the  outer 
world.  Ofc  the  return  of  normal  cUmatic  conditions 
4  section  of  the  surviving  population  attempts  a 
Wcial  revival  without  government,  church,  legislators, 
plutocrats,  or  heada  of  any  kind ;  the  realization 
«f  theories  propagated  by  certain  citizens  prior  to  the 
•ataatrophe  which  has  destroyed  the  different  repre- 
sentatives, offices  and  symbols  inherent  to  State. 
The  use  of  money  and  the  practice  of  religion  ate 
•qnally  diacouraged.  The  population  does  its  own 
*ork  without  employing  auxiliaries,  exchanging, 
"utead  of  buying  and  selling,  the  produce  of  that  work. 


The  town  is  without  a  "  chief  "  but  not  without  an 
influence,  for  Vincent  Lariot,  a  purely  heroic  character, 
is  the  instigator  of  this  opposition  to  all  instigation. 
One  of  his  former  disciples,  in  the  days  of  government 
the  most  ardent  enemy  of  all  hierarchy,  puts  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  faction  which  builds  the  rival, 
the  "  stone  "  town. 

"  Often  Vincent  Lariot  had  smiled  on  discovering  in  his 
revolutionary  follower  the  stigma  of  humanitarian  treidition 
which  in  its  exultation  made  furious  leaps  of  anarchical  and 
destructive  determination.  Louis  Piart  was  a  serf  by  birth 
and  had  climbed  the  rungs  leading  to  power  in  the  deep-rooted 
conviction  that  he  was  acting  for  the  general  welfare." 

"  The  fact  was  that  life  had  recommenced  at  Bayan  [the  town 
of  stone]  on  its  former  lines,  with  all  liberty  compressed  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  each  one's  welfare  subservient  to  the  welfare 
of  all  and  the  general  welfare  subservient  to  whosoever  could 
climb  on  the  docile  heap  of  the  population  to  plant  into  it  the 
banner  of  his  will  like  an  explorer  who,  after  long  struggles  and 
suffering,  plants  his  home-country's  flag  into  the  soil  of  the  new- 
discovered  land.  The  home  of  the  domineering  is  their  will. 
And  the  will  of  the  domineering  is  often  but  an  heroic  glorification 
of  their  cupidity." 

Vincent  Lariot's  theory  as  to  the  uselessness  of 
"  heads  "  in  a  newborn  society  was  as  follows  : 

"  I  soon  learnt  that  all  the  uneasiness  around  me  haj  its 
origin  in  my  countrymen's  despair  at  not  being  chiefs,  and  in  their 
chronic  discontent  at  their  condition.  There  was  no  active, 
male  primevalness.  Each  one  struggled  to  be  something  different 
from  the  environment  into  which  he  was  bom,  to  be  "  better  " 
than  his  father.  It  occurred  to  no  one  that  the  happiest  man, 
the  best  balanced,  was,  precisely,  he  who  spent  all  his  powers 
without  wasting  any  and  without  overlooking  any,  he  who  knew 
not  to  wish  to  be  other  than  he  was.  It  was  necessary  to  cure 
humanity  of  the  incredible  tendency  to  a  head,  of  the  incredible 
mania  of  climbing  to  chiefdom. 

"  Nature  has  marvellously  helped  me  to  realize  this  dream.  I 
have  seen  one  portion  of  humanity  cured  of  this  head-growth. 
It  is  not  my  work  which  fills  me  with  joy,  but  nature's.  By  a 
miraculous  chance,  though  I  had  crammed  myself  with  more 
reading  than  even  my  most  studious  companions,  I  had  not 
caught. the  head-disease.  On  the  contrary,  for  I  saw  all  evil 
was  there.  And  I  understood  that  when  some  portion  of  human- 
ity attains  a  degree  of  refinement  such  that  its  culture  becomes 
the  most  remarkable  symptom  of  its  sickly  condition  it  is  ready 
to  fall,  and  to  throw  itself  into  all  the  precipices  of  sentiment, 
precipices  dug  by  itself  to  throw  itself  into.  At  that  moment 
suoh  a  hanuMity  must  assomble  its  wliole  and  most  vital  Htrengtih. 
must  throw  itself  resolutely  into  the  turning-point  of  its  history 
and  re-become  simple  and  primeval.  It  may  stay  there  for 
years  or  centuries,  I  know  not.  Then,  gradually,  refinement 
will  make  itself  manifest  in  certain  new  centres,  some  intellects 
will  create  a  new  culture,  all  will  be  given  instruction,  each  will 
be  obliged  to  undergo  a  similar  process  of  refinement,  since  the 
power  to  plane  down  grouped  beings  is  stronger  than  all  hierarchy 
and  acts  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  And  this  humanity  will 
reach  a  higher  state  of  culture,  each  one  will  feed  on  thoughts, 
will  be  convinced  that  he  can  forge  them  himself,  but  none  will 
give  himself  tiie  trouble  bo  forge  any.  There  will  be  so  many 
thoughts  astray  in  the  world  that  each  one  will  repeat  them  to 
the  other,  like  those  Chinese  books  whose  ideas  are  contained 
and  expressed  in  the  sacred  books.  .  .  .  Words  will  stuff  the 
mind  and  will  be  called  politics.  At  that  moment,  in  my 
opinion,  decrepitude  will  have  arrived  and  the  existing  generation 
must  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  a  barbarous  humanity, 
whose  barbarity,  however,  will  differ  from  the  eariier  stages  on 
account  of  the  experience  the  centuries  bring." 

There  is  much,  naivete  and  credulity  in  these 
theories,  they  are,  in  a  word,  somewhat  juvenile,  but 
they  are  not  absurd.  Not  only  governments  but 
religions,  too,  are,  in  Lariot's  opinion,  superfluous. 

"  For  religion  would  teach  a  thousand  things  ;  it  would  convey 
instruotion ;  it  would  explain  all  nature  through  sermons  and 
books.    While  a  humanity  re-beginning  life  wants  to  expUtin 
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nothing ;  it  wishes  to  create  without  caring  for  anything  but  its 
purely  creative  instinct.  And  when  it  starts  ejcplaining  things 
it  is  again  beginning  to  seriously  suffer  from  swollen  head." 

This  must  be  granted  to  be  very  good  sense. 

The  life  of  the  "  free  "  society  is  described  with 
sufficient  verisimilitude  to  convey  a  picture  to  the 
reader's  mind.  All  pomp,  all  ceremonies  were  avoided. 
The  labour  of  hands  was  the  total  labour  of  the  city, 
and  all  would  have  gone  well  for  a  longer  time  than  it 
did  but  for  three  accidents,  accidents  of  the  kind 
which  cripple  all  man's  attempts  at  perfection. 
The  first  thing  to  remind  Vincent  Lariot  of  realities 
was  the  necessity  to  call  the  only  surviving  doctor 
on  the  island  from  the  enemy  city  when  a  member 
of  the  population,  which  had  declared  war  on  all 
institutions,  fell  ill.  The  second  dilemma  presented 
itself  when  the  inhabitants  attempted  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  punishment  of  a  crime ;  while  the 
betrayal  by  his  DaUla-like  sweetheart,  who,  acting 
as  his  rival  under  cover,  worked  to  destroy  his  plans 
by  bringing  a  mystical  influence  to  bear  upon  the  city, 
sends  Lariot  away  from  the  island  and  makes  an  end 
of  his  Utopia  and  of  the  book.  Magda  Ramp  de- 
fended her  conduct  thus  : 

"  He  [Lariot]  does  not  know  that  his  aim  is  absurd  and  that  a 
chiefless  town  cannot  exist,  for,  with  the  celestial  hierarchies, 
God^as  given  the  sense  of  terrestial  hierarchies  to  mankind  and 
in  Saint  Peter's  presence  Jesus  Christ  touched  the  first  stone 
whence  the  apostle  was  to  ascend  to  his  spiritual  government. 
He  is  already  obscurely  wading  in  the  terror  which  grew  up  under 
each  of  his  footsteps  for  his  childish  dream  of  a  town  without  any 
kind  of  chief  or  hierarchy  already  engenders  death  and  we  are 
nearer  rebellion  than  he  imagines  ....  It  is  necessary  that  on 
the  day  of  the  debacle  a  real  and  imposing  power  be  at  hand  to 
withhold  all  within  its  firm  grasp.  A  law  must  be  ready.  That 
is  why  I  must  be  there.  The  new  church  will  withhold  unruliness 
and  provide  them  with  a  law.  And  to  ensure  absolute  authority 
to  the  church  he  [Lariot]  must  be  by  my  side  ready  to  exercise 
his  power,  wisdom,  and  charm  over  the  population  of  a  town 
which  he  wanted  to  form  and  which  is  in  part  his  work." 

Thus  the  sense  of  realities  is  found  in  Magda  Eamp 
the  mystic,  while  the  enemy  of  traditions  and  religion 
proves  to  be  the  most  unpractical  of  idealists. 

This  book  is  not  well  written,  but  it  is  a  logically 
constructed  honest  piece  of  work,  with,  as  has  been 
seen,  a  novel  theme  and  idealism  of  purpose  combined 
to  shrewdness  of  judgment.  M.  Canudo  is  not 
—  intoxicated  with  theories  and  only  rarely  doea  he 
allow  himself  indulgencies  of  this  description  : 

"  The  figure-head,"  said  Vincent,  "  what  shall  it 
represent  f     It  is  the  image  of  our  soul.  .  .  ." 

"  Of  the  soul  of  a  humanity  which  is  being  re- 
bom,"  added  Delta,  moved. 

Were  one  told  the  author  of  this  book  was,  for 
instance,  a  Scandinavian,  one  would  be  less  surprised 
than  to  learn  that  he  is  of  Mediterranean  stock. 
Sense  of  form  is  lacking ;  the  emphasis  is  sustained 
to  the  point  of  monotony  ;  a  cold-blooded  enthusiasm, 
where  the  words  are  in  contradiction  with  the  feeling, 
pervades  the  narration,  which  partakes  Of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sermon  from  a  Protestant  preacher.  The 
style  lacks  beauty,  indeed  style  is  absent,  a  lacuna 
one  does  not  expect  from  a  Latin.  But  the  book 
is  a  worthy  book  stirring  interesting  ideas  philosophi- 
cally expo^. 

MUBEEL   ClOLKOWSKA 


Peasant    Pottery    Shop 

41  Dmondiire   StrMt.    T1i«olMJd'«  Road.   WX:. 

(Ckue  to  Southamptoo  Row) 

Interesting  British  and  Continental 

Teasant  Pottery  on  sale 
Brightly  coloured  plaited  felt  Rugs. 


MARIANNE  MOORE 

I  HAVE  before  me  a  collection  of  poems.  They 
have  appeared  for  the  most  part  in  various 
American  periodicals.  And  readers  of  The 
Egoist  are  famUiar'with  certain  of  these  curiously 
wrought  patterns,  these  quaint  turns  of  thought 
and  concealed,  halt-playful  ironies.  They  have 
puzzled  over  such  poems  as  "  To  a  Steam  Roller  "  or 
"  Diligence  is  to  Magic  as  Progress  is  to  Flight "  and 
asked — what  is  this  aU  'about — "  scarecrows  of 
sesthetic  procedure  "—  "  weight-hardened  creatures  " 
— "  prosaic  necessities,"  etc.  etc.  They  have  read 
Miss  Marianne  Moore's  poems  again  and  again,  and 
questioned,  half  in  despair — is  this  a  mere  word- 
puzzle,  or  does  it  mean  something  ? 
Does  it  mean  something  ? 

"FEED  ME,   ALSO,  RIVER  GOD 

"  Lest  by  diminished  vitality  and  abated 
Vi^nce,  I  become  food  for  crocodiles — for  that 

quicksand 
Of  gluttony   which  is   legion.     It  is   there— close 
at  hand — 
On  either  side 

Of  me.     You  remember  the  Israelites  who  said 
in  pride 
"  And  stoutness  of  heart :  '  The  bricks  are  fallen  down, 
we  will 
Build  with  hewn  stone,  the  sycamores  are  cut  down, 

we  will  change  to 
Cedars  !  '      I  am  not  ambitious  to  dress  stones, 
to  renew 
Forts,  nor  to  match 
My  value  in  action,  against  their  ability  to  catcli 

"  Up  with  arrested  prosperity.     I  am  not  Uke 
Them,  indefatigable,  but  if  you  are  a  god  you  wUl 
Not  descriminate  against  me.   Yet— if  you  may  fulfil 
None  but  prayers  dressed 

As  ^8  in  return  for  your  own  gifts— disregard 
the  request." 

I  think  that  it  does  mean  something.  And  if  Ms» 
Moore  is  laughing  at  us,  it  is  laughter  that  catchea 
us,  that  holds,  fascinates  and  haU-paralyses  us,  a» 
light  flashed  from  a  very  fine  steel  blade,  wielded 
^yfully,  ironically,  with  all  the  fine  shades  of  thrMt 
and  counter-thrust,  with  absolute  surety  and  witli 
_k«<).^..  .Ui>^4>,v»  Vftt  with  aU  the  assurance  of  ios 
perfect  swordsman,  the  perfect  technician,  I  like  TO 
imagine  that  there  is  as  weU  something  of  the  despair 
of  the  perfect  artist—"  see,  you  cannot  know  what  i 
mean — exactly  what  I  mean,"  she  seems  to  say,  nau- 
pitying  that  the  adversary  is  so  dull— that  we  are  so 
dull—"  and  I  do  not  intend  that  you  shaU  know— 
my  aword  is  very  much  keener  than  your  sword,  my 
hand  surer  than  your  hand— but  you  shall  not  know 
that  I  know  you  are  beaten." 

Yet  we  are  not  always  baffled.  Miss  MoOre  turns 
her  perfect  craft  as  the  perfect  craftsman  mum 
inevitably  do,,  to  some  direct  presentation  of  oeamt 
clear,  cut  in  flowing  lines,  but  so  delicately  tlw.t  tne 
very  screen  she  carves  seems  meant  to  stand  omy 
in  that  serene  palace  of  her  own  world  of  "ispiraUon 
— fraU,  yet  as  all  beautiful  things  are,  absolutwy 
hard— and  destined  to  endure  longer,  far  longer  tnaa 
the  toppling  sky-scrapers,  and  the  world  of  shrapnui 
and  machine-guns  in  which  we  live.  ^ 

-  The  clear,  flawless  tones  of  Miss  Moore  s  poe^ 
come  like  beU-notee,  like  notes  from  »ome  v^^ 
beU  carved  beneath  the  sea.  Indeed  I  seem  to  pu»^ 
this  very  screen  in  some  mermaid's  palace. 

"HE  MADE  THIS 'SCREEN 

"  Not  of  silver  nor  of  coral, 
But  of  weatherbeaten  laureL 
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"  Here,  he  introduced  a  sea 
Uniform  like  tapestry  ; 

"  Here,  a  fig-tree  ;    there,  a  face  ; 
There,  a  dragon  circling  space — 

"  Designating  here,  a  bower ; 
There,  a  pointed  passion-flower." 


As  I  say  the  rhythm  and  the  tones  of  her  words 
come  as  through  some  "  sea-change  " — and  surely 
there  is  "  something  rich  and  strange "  in  this 
"Talisman  " — 


"  Under  a  splintered  mast, 
Torn  from  the  ship  and  cast 
Near  her  hull, 

"  A  stumbling  shepherd  found 
Embedded  in  the  ground,  i 

A  sea-gull 

"  Of  lapis  lazuli, 
A  scarab  of  the  sea. 

With  wings  spread — 

"  Curling  its  coral  feet. 
Parting  its  beak  to  greet 
Men  long  dead." 

Miss  Marianne  Moore  is  an  American.  And  I 
think  in  reading  Miss  Moore's  poems  we  in  England 
should  be  strengthened.  We  are  torn  in  our  am- 
bitions, our  desires  are  crushed,  we  hear  from  all 
sides  that  art  is  destined  to  a  long  period  of  abeyance, 
and  that  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  must  take  all 
the  genius  of  the  race.  I  do  not  believe  that.  There 
are  others  here  in  England  who  do  not  for  one  moment 
believe  that  beauty  will  be  one  whit  bruised  by  all 
this  turmoil  and  distress. 

Miss  Moore  helps  us.  She  is  fighting  in  her  country 
a  battle  against  squalor  and  commercialism.  We 
are  all  fighting  the  same  battle.  And  we  must 
strengthen  each  other  in  this  one  absolute  bond — 
our  devotion  to  the  beautiful  English  language. 

H.  D. 


FRENCH  POEMS 

A  MES  VERS  ENTUITIFS 
(From  Le  Double  Bouquet  for  July  1916) 

rWcisez-vous  ce  soir,  beaux  vers  latents  en  moi, 
Et  puisque  I'air  actif  ne  semble  s'exalter 
One  pour  mieux  s'opposer  4  mon  corps  triste  et  froid 
One  vos  rythmes  d^nient  mon  immobility  !  - 

Ija  plupart  franchissant  le  temple  des  Printemps, 
^^voulu,  par  des  mots  larges,  libres  et  souples, 
Derober  ses  tr^sors  parfum^s  et  tentants, 
"t  Ibb  ranger,  ainsi  que  des  ailes,  par  couples  ; 

*aifl  pour  moi,  dont  la  vie  sensible  se  limite 
I  ides  jardins  6troit8, 1'ann^e  forte  et  multiple 
*e  me  r6v61e  rien,  car  par  moi-mSme  instruite, 
Je  reste  de  mes  voii  I'attentive  disciple. 

I  ?'  lorsque,  suscit^s  de  mon  inconscient, 
'h^  '^louez  en  moi  votre  pensive  ronde,* 
^sflgurant  alors  mon  coeur  d'officiant, 

I   *8t  vous,  beaux  vers  soudains,  qui  m'apprenez  le 
monde ! 

VlYIAIiE  HKBAB.D 


DIALOGUES  OF  FONTENELLE 

Tbanslated  by  Ezba  Pound 


rv 

HOMER  AND  ^SOP 
—  TTOMBR.  These  fables  which  you  have  just 
±J.  told  me  cannot  be  too  greatly  admired.  You 
must  have  needed  great  art  to  disguise  the 
most  important  moral  instruction  in  little  stories 
like  these,  and  tq  hide  your  thoughts  in  metaphor  so 
precise  and  familiar. 

Msoy.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  praised  for  such 
art  by  you  who  understood  it  so  deeply. 

Homer.     Me  ?     I  never  attempted  it. 

Msop.  What,  did  you  not  intend  to  conceal 
profound  arcana  in  your  great  poems  ? 

Homer.     Unfortunately,  never  at  all. 

Msop.  But  in  my  time  all  the  connoisseurs  said 
so  ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the 
Odyssey  to  which  they  did  not  give  the  prettiest 
allegorical  meanings.  They  claimed  that  all  the 
secrets  of  theology  and  of  physics,  of  ethics,  and  eVen 
of  mathematics  were  wound  into  what  you  had 
vsrritten.  Assuredly  there  was  difficulty  in  getting 
them  unwrapped  :  where  one  found  a  moral  sense, 
another  hit  on  a  physical,  but  in  the  end  they  agreed 
that  you  had  known  everything  and  that  you  had 
said  everything,  if  only  one  could  well  understand  it. 

Homer.  Lying  aside,  I  suspected  that  people 
would  be  found  to  understand  subtleties  where  I 
had  intended  none.  There  is  nothing  Uke  prophesy- 
ing far  distant  matters  and  waiting  the  event,  or  like 
telling  fables  and  awaiting  the  allegory. 

Msop.  You  must  have  been  very  daring  to  leave 
your  readers  to  put  the  allegories  into  your  poems  ! 
Where  would  you  have  been  had  they  taken  them 
in  a  flat  literal  sense  ? 

Homer.  If  they  had  !  It  would  have  incommoded 
me  Uttle. 

^sop.  What !  The  gods  mangling  each  other, 
thundering  Zeus  in  an  assembly  of  divinities  threatens 
Hera,  the  august,  with  a  pummelling ;  Mars,  wounded 
by  Diomed,  howls,  as  you  say,  like  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  acts  like  none  (for  instead  of  tearing 
the  Greeks  asunder,  he  amuses  himself  complaining 
to  Zeus  of  his  wound),  would  all  this  have  been  good 
without  allegory  1 

Hom^.    Why  not  f     You  think  the  human  mind 

seeks  only  the  truth  :  undeceive  yourself.  Human 
intelligence  has  great  sympathy  with  the  false.  If 
you  intend  telling  the  truth,  you  do  excellently  well 
to  veU  it  in  fables,  you  render  it  far  more  pleasing. 
If  you  wish  to  tell  fables  they  wfll  please  well  enough 
without  containing  any  truth  whatsoever.  Truth 
must  borrow  the  face  of  falsehood  to  win  good 
reception  in  the  mind,  but  the  false  goes  in  quite  well 
with  its  own  face,  for  it  so  enters  its  birthplace  and 
its  habitual  dweUing,  the  truth  comes  there  as  a 
stranger.  I  will  tell  you  much  more  :  if  I  had  killed 
myself  imagining  allegorical  fables,  it  might  well 
have  happened  that  most  folk  would  have  found 
the  fables  too  probable,  and  ao  dffipensed  with  the 
allegory/  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  one  which  you 
ought  tb  know,  my  gods,  such  afi  they  are,  without 
mysteries,  have  not  been  considered  ridiculous. 

Msop.  You  shake  me,  I  am  terribly  afraid  that 
people  will  believe  that  beaats  really  talked  as  they 
do  in  my  fables. 

Homer.    A  not  disagreeable  fear ! 

Msop.  What !  if  people  believe  that  the  gods 
held  such  conversations  as  you  have  ascribed  to  them, 
why  shouldn't  they  believe  that  animals  talked  as  I 
make  them  t 

Homer.  That  is  different.  Men  would  like  to 
think  the  gods  as  foolish  as  themselves,  but  never  the 
beasts  as  wise. 


w 
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OVER  DEVON  HILLS 

By  John  Coubnos 

TEUDGE  on  and  on,      

I  drag  myself  upward. 


Here  in  the  valley  it  is  warm, 
The  earth  breathes  heavily. 
I  feel  her  breath  and  sweat. 
Her  supine  languor. 
Under  my  feet  stones,  mud. 
My  pace  is  slow. 
Highes  up,  on  the  hills, 
A  gale  blows. 
The  storm  god  is  astride. 
I  can  hear  his  shout — 
Spirited  and  exhilarating, 
His  beast's  stamp  and  snort. 
Above  my  head  the  flying  sea-mist. 
The  hovering  sea-gull — 
No  larger  than  a  butterfly 
Lower,  its  cry  falls  on  my  ear 
Like  a  stray  note — shrill  like  an  oboe's — 
From  among  horns  and  kettle-drums 
Also,  a  stray  gust  beats  spray  into  my  face. 
And  refreshes  me. 
To  the  right  and  left  the  moors. 
Black — desolate. 

The  road  threads  upward — between, 
Like  a  washed-out,  red-stained  ribbon 
Across  a  woman's  hair. 
Short,  hard,  curly,  bedraggled,  hair, 
Washed  and  unkempt, 
All  entangled. 
I  trudge  on  and  on, 
I  drag  myself  upward, 
St«p  by  step — ^panting. 
Retarded  by  stones,  mud. 
And  my  own  clothes — shackles. 
Straining  toward  the  wind,  the  mist,  the  gulls. 
I  bend  "my  hot  body  forward, 
My  feet  press  against  the  earth — 
Fulcrum -wise 

^  Only  my  head,  reaching^ out  upwards, 

Pulling  away  from  the  shoulders, 

Feels  free — bathed  in  coolness. 

How  heavy  my  feet  are, 

Would  that  my  feet  had  wings  ! 

The  earth — a  woman, 

Who  sees  .herself  forsaken. 

Has  thrown  her  arms  around  my  feet. 

What  is  earth's  love  to  me 

When  the  heights  call  ? 

I  know  it  is  useless. 

The  storm  god  laughs. 

And  the  birds  taunt  me.  , 

I  am  a  thing  only  half  god,  half  bird. 

I  know  it  is  useless — 

Tet  I  press  forward. 

My  head  is  now  in  the  mist, 

Wet  with  the  mist, 

I  cry  with  an  unearthly,  bird-like  joy. 

How  l^ht  and  free  my  head  feels, 

How  heavy  still  my  body  ! 

I  sit  down  on  a  stone 

And  think  of  the  irony  of  the  gods  who  made  me, 

The  gods  who  have  given  me  the  head — 

The  aspiration  of  a  god. 

The  body  and  feet  of  a  beast. 

Who  knows  the  heart  of  the  yearning  centaur 

As  he  leaps  up  and  down  hills 

He  can  never  forsake  t 
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PASSING  PARIS 

rrfETES  COVRONNEES,  by  the  Comte  Eobert  de 
^  Montesquiou  ^Sansot,  3  fr.  60),  is  a  collection 
of  subtle  and  extremely  close  criticisms  of 
some  laurel-crowned  celebrities  and  their  works. 
Familiarity  with  Paris  enthusiasms  is  necessary  to 
thoroughly  appreciate  these  essays  where  wit  and 
irony  are  not  the  only  ingredients.  Their  chief  object 
is  more  far-reaching,  and  seeks  to  reveal  the  causes 
of  the  excessive  popularity  which  seems  to  be  the 
compensation  offered  by  the  present,  thereby  gene- 
rously anticipating  upon  it,  for  the  future's  neglect. 
Elsewhere  they  divulge  qualities  in  those  to  whom 
their  contemporaries  were  unjust  in  an  opposite  sense 
in  favour  of  an  over-estimation  of  less  significant  or 
meritorious  features. 

The  component  elements  of  these  studies  were 
formed  before  the  war,  nevertheless  their  pubUcation 
is  not  untimely.  To-day,  more  than  ever,  the 
pressure  of  patriotic  sentiment  is  untowardly  brought 
to  bear  on  public  opinion.  The  confusion  in  our 
debts,  and  our  manner  of  acquitting  them,  happens  to 
be  elucidated  in  a  passage  in  the  essay  on  the 
"  national  "  Edmond  Eostand  : 

"  I  would  not  have  these  qualifications  imply  that 
I  am  lacking  in  patriotism.  ...  In  how  far  is  the 
national  heritage  of  a  magnificent  artistic  past  and  a 
rich  literary  present  affected  because  M.  Rostand  8 
last  masterpiece  is  less  one,  since  M.  Rostand's  own 
production  is  not  belittled  thereby  ?  " 

And  M.  de  Montesquiou  enumerates  some  names 
which  certainly  no  less  contribute  to  the  country's 
artistic  estate,  and  to  whom  the  nation  owes  gratitude 
for  as  exceUent  if  not  better  reasons.  But,  smce  the 
war,  certain  writers  have  estabUshed,  or  are  estabhsh- 
ing,  reputations  for  themselves  based  on  all  kinds  of 
motives  besides,  or  other  than,  purely  artistic  ment 
Politics  and  passions— the  former  entail  the  latter- 
put  an  intruding  thumb  on  the  scale  of  popularity 
as  they  did  during  the  Dreyfus  case.  France  would 
do  well  to  beware  of  falling  into  the  trap  agam. 

Comte  Robert  de  Montesquiou  is  one  of  the  most 
sure-footed  critics  in  French  literature  at  the  present 
moment.     A  criticism  such  aa  he  formulates  is  not  a 
sentence  gUbly  passed,  it  is  an  inquiry,  an  analysis 
where  aU  aspects  of  a  subject  are  kept  in  searching 
-view  and  brought  faMy  ^nto  r^M.    ^^a  essay  « 
exquisite -tact  and  magnanimity  is  the  one  entiuea 
"  Saints    d'Israfil,"    which   recalls   a    "  patrician  oi 
fortune  "  in  the  person  of  the  late  Baron  Adolphe  ae 
RothscMld,  whose  will  embraced  a  summary  of  au 
this  world's  ills  and  which  concluded  with  the  wisn, 
"  I  desire  to  be  buried  early  so  as  to  put  no  one  out. 
In  the  chapter  entitled  "  I'Archange   dOr,     whue 
superbly  doing  him  justice,  he  discovers  mpenefr 
tions    in     one     so     perfect     as     Si^of.  ..GatoJ 
d'Annunzio,    and  in   the   one   entitled      1  Ami  ou 
Voleur  de  Soleil "  he  credits  with  a  heart  and  au 
the  virtues  which  it  may  engender  one  who  had  owy 
been   credited   with   wealth,   the   "^"^^J      m>^ 
Groult,  whose  love  of  Turner  and  consequent  olinane« 
to  aU  betrayal  in  his  connexion  had  animated  tne 
derision  of  the  would-be  astute.    M.  de  MontesqmOT 
is  the  first  to  reveal  the  beauty  of  his  passion  regaro 
less  of  the  errors  which  enforce  rather  than  entteo» 
it.     A  passion  such  as  this  suffices  to  raise  a  man  w 
the  superior  summits.     M.  Groult  was  so  enamoureu 
of  his  Turner,  in  whose  falsest  expressions  he  coma -^ 
deceived,  as  a  lover  is  deceived  by  the,  to  othOT, 
most  obvious  falsehoods,   that  he  bmlt  nimBeu 
residence  dn  a  spot  above  the  valley  of  the  !^ 
whence  the  first  of  the  Impressionists  had  taken  wm 
views.    Ciedulity   may   be   excused   m    so   pure 
worship. 

*  *  *  hi 

While  I  wa«  writing  my  last  notes  a  regretta  e 
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loss  occurred  in  the  ranks  of  that  journalism  which  is 
of  the  past,  and  of  which  the  organ  to  which  he  chiefly 
contributed  is  one  of  the  last  survivals,  in  the  person 
of  M.  Augustin  Filon,  a  scholar  especially  versed 
in  English  literature,  a  sympathetic  observer  of 
English  life,  in  which  he  participated  as  London 
correspondent  in  the  days  when  such  posts  were 
worthily  held,  as  also,  previously,  in  his  capacity  as 
tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  I  always  read  his 
admirable  "  Bez  de  chausaee  "  in  the  Journal  des  DSbats 
with  an  interest  such  that  I  should  feel  guilty  of 
ingratitude  if  I  omitted  to  recall  those  pleasant 
moments  here. 

*  *  *  * 

With  the  death  at  the  age  of  79  of  the  painter  and 
engraver  Odilon  Redon,  the  world  of  art  loses  one 
whose  tradition  ends,  as  it  began,  with  him.  Except 
among  a  very  Umited  number  the  event  will  pass 
ahnost  unnoticed  for,  in  the  current  relations  of 
things,  Odilon  Redon  (of  the  predestined  name !) 
VBS  in  one  sense  a  petit  mattre  ;  while  in  another  he 
fell  out  of  that  comparative  table  of  values  which  the 
world  needs  as  compass  to  guide  it  when  taking 
stock  of  merits.  Unlike  the  average  his  genius  had 
never  reached  a  higher  pitch  than  at  the  extreme 
dose  of  his  career.  Gradually,  logically,  he  had  com- 
pletely emancipated  the  craft  of  painting  from  its 
material  aspects  and  this  he  attained  by  a  glorifica- 
tion of  design  and  colour  finding  its  analogy  in  the 
work  of  the  great  Oriental  masters.  Another  pre- 
cedent suggests  itself  in  that  similarly  supreme 
colourist,  Turner,  whose  most  lyrical  moods  also  owe 
their  immaterialistic  character  partly  to,  one  might 
say,  sleight  of  hand,  and  partly  to  an  acute  sense  of 
light  which  is  peculiarly  the  gift  of  visionaries.  It 
was  when  rendering  nature  at  its  simplest,  especially 
still-life,  that  the  etherealism  of  Redon's  interpreta- 
tion made  itself  most  eloquently  and  directly  felt. 
The  illustrations  for  Mallarm^  and  Poe,  which  obtained 
great  notoriety  some  twenty  years  ago,  impress  their 
mysticism  less  because  more  obviously  supernatural. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  his  imagination 
had  purged  itself  of  hallucinations,  it  restricted  itself 
to  a  narrower  and  more  solidly  based  domain  than 
at  the  time  when,  with  several  since  officially  recog- 
nized  artists,  he  contributed  to  the  exhibition  §f  the 
,  fiose  Croix  group  founded  by  M.  P61ada.n. 

*        •        «        «  / 

In  Le  Double  Bouquet,  which  is  publishing  some 

fagic  pages  on  Shakespeare  by  M.  Andr6  Snares, 

M.  Andr^  Germain  calls  attention,  by  some  of  his 

illuminating  criticism  as  well  as  by  the  publication 

of  her  poems,  to  a  new  poet,  Mile.  Viviane  H6rard. 

Of  her  he  says :    "  She  is  unlike  her  Greek  sisters, 

Marie  de  R6gnier  and  Ren6e  Vivien.     She  has  not 

^  wn  endowed  with  the  sense  of  pure  contours  and 

I'te  just    avarice    of   language.     Eather    would    she 

J^ind    us    of    the    marvellous    Eoumanian "    (the 

Comtesse  Mathieu  de  Noailles).     "  Her  images  have 

"ot  the  same  violence.  .  .  .  Less  barbarous  and  de- 

(»dent,  they  do  not  assail  our  nerves,  yet  they  torment 

IS  with  a  mysterious  nostalgia  and  most  feminine 

I  melancholy.  .  .  .  She   dances   indeed,  like  Madame 

|™  Noailles.     Her  bouncing  strophes  .  .  .  hurry  lu- 

Bunously  on  .  .  .  aid  may  perhaps  reach  the  eter- 

I  Billy -longed-for  shores." 

«  *  «  « 
.In  Perdm  (Flammarion,  3  fr.  50),  M.  J.-H.  Rosny 
[•^^  composes  a  fiction  about  three  French  aviators, 
I*™,  having  be^  obliged  to  land  on  German  territory, 
ISSf^Pe  capture.  It  is  a  kind  of  modern  and  reduced 
jwee  Musketeers  Containing  duels  and  hairbreadth 
IMventures  in  which  the  heroes  are  always  successful 
Ita  v^^  ^^^'  ^*  ^  '^°*  8^*olutely  impossible  since 
iSr'  ^''t^^ly  incredible  feats  as  the  escape  of  prisoners 
J9om  German  camjw  have  actually  occurred,  though  it 
unpossible  to   understand  how  these  deceptions 


could  be  carried  out.  Where  it  has  been  fact  the 
devices  have  not  been  fully  divulged ;  it  is  fiction's 
duty  to  complete  the  deficiency  more  or  less  satis- 
factorily to  common  sense,  but  in  this  case,  at  any 
rate,  satisfactorily  to  that  craving  after  excitement 
which  in  France  finds,  as  a  rule,  a  very  inferior 
response.  M.  Rosny,  whose  principle  seems  to  be 
that  an  author  should  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
every  literary  requirement,  has  succeeded  in  turning 
out  a  book  which,  while  being  popular,  does  not. 
disgrace  him  or  his  readers. 

MtTRIEL   ClOLKOWSKA 


SHAW 


(From  the  Epilogue,  Fanny's  First  Play) 
By  M.  Montagu-Nathan 

FOR  many  many  years  George  Bernard  Shaw  has 
been  preaching  Christianity,  but — perhaps 
because  until  lately  the  name  God  has  not 
occurred  in  his  discourse — even  his  parishioners 
appear  to  have  been  unaware  of  his  theme.  Yet, 
almost  from  the  beginning,  the  nature  of  his  argu- 
ments, his  method  of  working  them  out  and  the  abso- 
lute earnestness  that  might  have  been  discerned 
underlying  the  Shavian  banter  were  plainly  fore- 
telling what  has  now  happened.  First  came  "A 
Little  Gospel  of  Redemption  for  a  Little  Theatre." 
Its  hero,  a  duke's  brother,  expiates  his  sin,  committed 
when  a  master,  by  serving  a  parvenu.  There  was  an 
odd  thing  about  Fanny's  First  Play,  namely,  that  its 
author  neglected  to  demonstrate  what  should  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Superman  towards  the  slapper  of  his 
cheek.  When  GUbey  chides  Juggins  for  behaving 
as  though  his  brother  were  a  duke  he  only  beats  the 
air,  for  that  is  in  fact  Juggins's  real  ^tation  in  Ufe, 
and  the  denouement  saves  the  high-born  butler  from 
any  necessity  of  showing  how  easily  one  can  conquer 
by  gentleness.  No  one  is  reaUy  aggressive  towards 
him.  Even  Bobby  goes  no  further  than  to  accuse 
his  father's  servant  of  not  having  "  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman  in  my  set."  It  seemed  plain,  in  short, 
that  Shaw  had  not  yet  finished  with  Christianity. 
And  when  Androcles  came,  it  was  proven. 

But  Shaw   had  waited  too   long.     The  faltering 

hand  that  wrote  that  play  might  have  belonged  to  a 
middle-aged  man  become  as  the  old  fool  than  whom 
no  fool  is  a  greater.  For  up  to  that  time  Shaw  had 
remained  young  and  had  retained  the  mental  vigour 
and  the  unbiased  outlook  of  the  vegetarian.  Every 
attempt  to  discover  who  is,  what  he  would  term,  his 
"  flesher "  having  failed,  one  cannot  be  absolutely 
positive  of  the  cause,  but  the  effect  consists  in  hra 
having  butchered  a  magnificent  theme  in  portraying 
a  Roman  holiday. 

In  Androeles  there  is  none  of  the  destructive  satire 
of  France's  Procurator  ofJudcea,  but  its  fault  lies  in  that 
Shaw  is  not  content  with  his  long-pursued  construc- 
tive scheme  of  making  people  laugh  at  themselves, 
and  thus  build  up  a  happiness  that  none  can  destroy, 
but  descends  with  his  dancing  lion  to  court  the 
guffaws  of  the  gallery.  In  his  long  Preface  on  The 
Prospects  of  Christianity  his  lion  dances  again. 

At  times  Shaw  is  deliciously  flippant,  but  with  a 
persiflage  that  will  not  offend  that  "  small  percentage 
of  persons  deeply  interested  in  religion  and  concerned 
about  their  own  souls  and  other  people's  .  .  ."  the 
folk,  in  short,  who  agree  with  him  that  it  is  not  the 
man  (the  small  "  m  "  is  Shaw's)  but  the  doctrine  that 
matters.  At  others,  both  in  the  play  and  in  the 
preface,  he  risks  the  easily  incurred  displeasure  of  the 
snippet-readers  who  have  never  inquired  what  he  is 
talking  about  but  know  him  only  by  these  detached 
things  he  happens  to  have  said.    He  protests  against 
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giggling  and  invites  his  audience  to  laugh  at  buffoon- 
ery. Only  the  Philistine  will  object  to  his  having 
called  Christ  an  artist,  and  only  the  fanatic  will  feel 
hurt  by  the  implication  that  the  believer  is  drunk 
and  the  sceptic  sober,  while  the  fool  alone — accom- 
panied possibly  by  the  conscientious  objector — will 
take  exception  to  the  mild  Nietzscheism  in  his 
exposition  of  the  Divine  character.  This  was  in- 
evitable in  a  man  accustomed  to  examine  every 
question,  even  those  affecting  himself,  from  all  points 
of  view. 

Therein  lies  Britain's  debt  to  Shaw.  He  has 
attempted  to  teach  the  beefy  Broadbent  to  think 
impersonally.  Impersonal  argument  is  not  a  bad 
thing  (and  if  done  in  private  isn't  bad  for  trade)  so 
long  as  one  doesn't  act  impersonaiyr  ;  and  acting 
personally,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  one's 
temperament,  is  not  reprehensible  so  long  as,  while 
doing  so,  one  thinks  impersonally.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  be  yourself,  and  some  people  are,  it  behoves 
you  to  know  yourselif  and  to  refrain  from  specious 
excuses  for  the  things  your  self  impels  you  to  do. 

Shaw  was  on  the  fair  way  to  drive  this  lesson  home 
when  he  fell  (I  am  open  to  correction)  before  a  mutton 
chop.  Consuming  dead  animals  has  not  made  him 
into  a  Broadbent,  but  digestive  organs  unaccustomed 
to  the  proper  disposition  of  meat  have  won  dominion 
over  and  deadened  that  magic  brain.  Telling  us 
plainly  the  truths  at  which  he  has  often  previously 
hinted,  he  interprets  them  with  horse,  or  rather,  Uon- 
play,  and  bushels  of  padding.  With  a  pain  in  his 
stomach  his  wit  fails  him.  For  all  that  misplaced 
persiflage  the  reader  might  have  pardoned  him  had  he 
said,  in  foretelling  future  developments  of  communism, 
that  it  might  one  day  be  possible  for  a  Glasgow  (why 
a  Manchester!)  man  to  go  up  to  London  for  a  day 
without  taking  any  money  with  him. 

Thus  he  bungles,  not  all,  but  many  things  he 
touches.  In  Androcles  he  sets  out  to  show  us  that 
Christ  never  meant  us  to  receive  a  blow  on  the 
second  cheek,  but  to  disarm  our  adversary  either  by 
displaying  an*  exquisite  sense  of  humour  or,  Kke 
Dostoieffsky's  immortal  Mwishkin,  a  baflBing  in- 
genuousness. But  in  the  play  this,  and  almost  every 
jHjint,  is  so  prepared,  so  coquetted  with  that  it  is 
gathered  by  the  audience  without  the  shock  that 
alone  can  compel  the  mind  to  retain  its  essential 
truth. 

So  it  is  with  Pygmalion.  It  has  not  been  given  to 
every  one  to  write,  talk  and  debate  eeavincingly  about 


art  and  pugiUsm,  drama  and  medicine,  music  and 
sociology,  to  consort,  as  he  once  did,  with  the  artistic 
aristocracy  of  the  future,  to  speak  in  plays  both  like 
"  the  man  of  the  world  "  and  like  him  "  of  the  world 
to  come,"  and  who  else  in  Britain  perceived  that  the 
accent  of  "  educated  people  "  has  so  much  in  common 
with  Cockney  that  a  floweS'-girl  may,  with  a  little 
training  in  manners,  represent  a  duchess,  so  long  as 
the  manners  are  remembered  ?  AU  this  too,  was 
foretold  when,  in  the  Dramatic  Essays,  he  rebuked 
Irving  for  his  ridiculous  vowels. 

'  There  is  one  idea  absent  from  the  Preface  to  Pygmaiion 
that  would  perhaps  have  brought  home  the  import- 
ance of  the  study  of  phonetics — it  would  have  given 
point  to,  and  established  a  connexion  with,  the 
earlier  dissertation  on  Christianity's  Prospects.  Shaw 
says  that  his  play  "  has  made  people  aware  that  there 
are  such  people  as  phoneticians  and  that  they  are 
among  the  most  important  people  in  England  .  .  ." 
but  be  does  not  say  in  what  the  importance  of  pho- 
netics lies. 

And  to  the  present  vrriter  it  seems  to  lie  in  that, 
once  versed  and  practised,  one  can  tell  not  where  a 
parson  was  bom,  but  the  particular  parish  in  Heaven 
he  wishes  to  occupy,  by  the  way  he  pronounces  the 
name  of  the  Deity.  What  a  tale  of  Qards,  Guds, 
Gords,  Higgins  could  have  made !  He  would  have 
found  one  for  each  of  the  jarring  sects. 


TARR 

By  Wtndham  Lewis 

PAET  m 

CHAPTEE  II 


BERTHA  had  soon  been  called  on  to  dance  vigo- 
rously without  much  intermission.  In  the  con- 
volutions of  the  valse,  however,  she  matured  a 
bold  and  new  plan.  She  whirled  and  trotted  with  a 
preoccupied  air. 

Would  Tarr  hear  of  all  this  ?  She  was  alarmed,  now 
it  was  done.  Also  she  was  cowed  and  sorry  for  her 
action  at  the  thought  of  Lipmann  and  Van  Bencke's 
attitude  towards  the  Kreisler  kissing.  She  undoubt- 
edly must  secure  herself.  The  plan  she  hit  on  offered 
a  "  noble  "  r61e  that  she  could  not,  in  any  circumstances, 
have  resisted. 

Her  scheme  was  plain  and  clever.  She  would 
simply  "  tell  the  truth." 

"  She  had  recognized  something  distracting  in 
Kreisler's  life,  the  presence  of  crisis.  On  an  impulse, 
she  had  offered  him  her  sympathy.  He  had  taken 
up  her  offer  immediately  in  an  astonishing  and  brutal 
manner.  (One  against  him:  two  for  her!)  Such 
direct  and  lurid  sympathy  he  claimed." 

So  she  jogged  out  her  strategies  in  exhilaration 
of  the  waltzes. 

At  this  point  of  her  story  she  would  hint,  by 
ambiguous  hesitation,  that  she,  in  truth,  had  been 
ready  even  for  this  sacrifice :  had  made  it,  if  her 
hearers  wished  !  She  would  imply  rather  that  from 
modesty — not  wanting  to  appear  too  "  noble  " — she 
refrained  from  telling  them. 

It  is  true  that  for  such  a  confession  she  had  many 
precedents.  Only  a  week  ago  Praulein  Van  Bencke 
herself,  inflating  proudly  her  stout  handsome  person, 
had  told  them  that  while  in  Berlin  she  had  allowed 
a  young  painter  to  kiss  her  :  she  believed  "  that  the 
caresses  of  a  pure  woman  would  be  helpful  to  him  at 
that  juncture  of  his  life."  But  this  had  not  been, 
it  was  to  be  supposed,  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
No  one  had  ever  seen,  or  ever  would  see,  the  young 
paintCT  in  question,  or  the  kiss. 

Busy  with  these  plans.  Bertha  had  not  much  time 
to  notice  Krister's  further  deportment.  She  came 
across  him  occasionally,  and  keyed  her  soUd  f^ 
into  an  intimate  flush  and  such  mask  as  results 
from  any  sickly  physical  straining.     "  Poor  mensch  ! 

Soltyk  surprised  one  Anglo-Saxon  partner  after 
another  with  his  wonderful  English— unnecessarily, 
like  the  real  thing.  He  went  about  surprising  people 
in  a  cold,  tireless  way,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  pleasure, 
except  as  much  as  was  testified  to  by  his  action, 
merely.  -  . 

Kreisler  saw  him  with  Anastasya  only  twice,  un 
those  occasions  he  could  not,  on  the  strength  of 
Soltyk's  attitude,  pin  him  down  as  a  rival.  Yet  he 
was  thirsting  for  conventional  figures.  His  endless 
dissatisfaction  and  depression  could  only  be  satisfiea 
by  active  thingt,  unlike  itself.  Soltyk's  self-possessed 
and  masterly  signs  of  distinguished  camaradene 
depressed  Kreisler  very  much.  The  Russian  haa 
been  there  once  at  the  critical  moment,  ^d  was,  more 
distantly,  an  attribute  of  Volker.  He  did  not  Uke 
him.  How  it  would  satisfy  him  to  dig  his  ftngera 
into  that  flesh,  and  tear  it  like  thick  cloth!  He  was 
"  for  it  "  ;  he  was  going  out.  He  waa  bemg  heipea 
off  by  things.  Why  did  he  not  shovi  f  He  longed  to 
act:  the  rusty  machine  had  a  thirst  for  action. 
His  energies  were  repudiating  their  master. 

Soltyk^s  analogies  with  Kreisler  worked  m  tne 
dark  to  some  end  of  mutual  destruction,  in" 
nuance  of  possibiUty  Soltyk  liked  his  friendships  wiia 
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iromen  to  have,  was  a  different  affair  to  Kreisler's 
heady  and  thorough-going  intrigues.  But  he  liked 
his  soul  to  be  marked  with  little  delicate  wounds  and 
wistfulnesses.  He  liked  an  understanding,  a  little 
melancholy,  with  a  woman.  They  would  just  divine 
in  each  other  possibilities  of  passion,  that  was  yet 
too  la^se  and  sad  to  rise  to  the  winding  of 
Love's  horns  that  were  heard,  nevertheless,  in  a 
ikor  VersaiUesque  and  Polonais.  They  were  people 
who  looked  forward  as  others  look  back.  They  would 
say  farewell  to  the  future  as  most  men  gaze  at  the  past. 
At  the  most  they  played  the  slight  dawning  and  dis- 
appearing of  passion,  cutting,  fastidiously,  aU  the 
rest  of  the  piece.  So  he  was  often  found  with  women. 
Life  had  no  lethargic  intervals  as  with  Kreisler.  It 
at  all  times  needed  "  expression  "  of  such  sort. 

For  Anastasya,  Soltyk  wa«  one  of  her  many  im- 
presarios, who  helped  her  on  to  and  off  the  scene  of 
Life.  He  bored  her  usually,  but  they  had  something 
equivalent  to  pleasant  business  relations.  She  appre- 
ciated him  as  an  Impresario. 

These  things  arraying  themselves  in  reality  after 
this  ordinary  unexciting  fashion,  conventional  figures 
of  drama  lacked.  Kjeisler  was  in  the  wrong  company. 
But  he  conformed  for  the  sake  of  the  Invisible  Audi- 
ence haunting  life.  He  emulated  the  matter-of- 
tactness  and  aplomb  that  impressed  him  in  the 
others  a  outrance.  So  much  was  this  so  that  the 
Audience  took  some  time  to  notice  him,  the  vein  of 
icandal  runnipg  through  the  performance. 


In    the    conservatory    he    established    his    head- 
I  quarters. 

From  there  he  issued  forth  on  various  errands.  All 
lis  errands  showed  the  gusto  of  the  logic  of  his 
personality,  and  not  despair.  He  might  have  been 
enjoying  himself.  He  invented  outrage  that  was 
natural  to  him,  and  enjoyed  sUghtly  the  Ucence  and 
I  icope  of  his  indifference. 

He,  for  instance,  at  the  first  sortie,  noticed  a  rather 
congested,  hot,  and  spectacled  young  woman,  rather 
I  constantly  fluttered  over  her  womanhood,  but  over- 
worked by  her  conscience,  her  features  set  by  duty. 
I  He  succeeded  in  getting  her  for  a  partner,  and  soon 
I  TO  her  confidence  by  his  scrupulous  German  polite- 
jnese.    He  then,  while  marking  time  in  a  crush,  dis- 
Ifflgaged  his   hand,   and  appeared  to   wish  to  alter 
I  tHe  he  of  her  bosom,  very  apologetically. 
I      Excuse  me  !     It's  awkward.     More  to  the  left— 
L« .    Clumsy  things  and  women  are  so  proud  ot  them  ! 
1^":    I'm  sure  you're  not!)     No.     Let  it  hang  to 
I  Be  left !  "     The  young  lady,  very  red,  and  snorting 
l>lmo8t  in  his  face,  left  him  bnsquely. 
I   Several    young    women,    and    notably    a    flapper, 
inwttnt  with   heavy   inexperience   and  loaded   with 
I  msuuig  bronze  curls,  he  lured  into  the  conservatory. 
I  mey  ail  came  out  with  scarlet  faces. 
I  For  the  first  hour  he  paid  no  attention  to  Anastasya, 
l«t  prosecuted  his  antics  as  though  he  had  forgotten 
l»  about  her.    He  knew  she  was  there  and  left  her 
iwne,  even  in  thought,  in  a  grim  spirit.     He  hid 
■wqnettishly   behind   his   solemn   laughter-in-action, 
■iM  pleasant  veU  of  his  hysteria. 
Iilth    ^^^  become  generally  noticed  in   the  room, 
■jTOough  there  were  a  gijeat  many  people  present. 
I^iilein  Lipmann  hesitated.     She  thought  at  length 
l"M  he  was  mad.     In  speaking  to  him  and  getting 
■■m  removed,  she  feared  a  scandalous  scene. 


A«  he  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  conservatory 
e^ectant  or  anxious  tremor  invaded  several  backs. 
j"he  just  stalked  round  this  time  on  a  tour  of 
■Pection,  as  though  to  see  that  all  was  going  along 
L  ^  should.  He  stared  heavily  and  significantly 
niose  young  ladies  who  had  been  his  partners, 
ItoH  ^^^^  across  them.  One  he  stopped  in  front 
J«"o  gazed  at  severely.  He  then  returned  to  the 
[T^atory. 

p  ms  deck  chair,  his  head  stretched  back,  glaasea 


horizontal  and  facing  the  ceiling,  he  considered  the 
graceless  Hamlet  that  he  was. 
"  Go  to  a  nunnery,  Widow  !  " 
He  should  have  been  saying  that  to  his  Ophelia. 
Why  did  he  not  go  to  her  ^     Contact  was  the  essential 
thing,  but  so  difficult  to  bring  about. 

He  must  make  her  angry,  insult  her :  that  would 
bare  her  soul.  Then  he  would  spit  on  it.  Then  he 
reaUy  could  insult  her.  But  Soltyk  offered  a  con- 
ventional target  for  violence.  Soltyk  was  evading 
him  with  his  contempt.  Soltyk,!  What  should  be 
done  with  him  ?  Why  (a  prolonged  and  stormQy 
nsing  '  why  "),  there  was  no  difficulty  about  that. 
He  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  walked  deliberately 
and  quickly  into  the  central  room.  But  Soltyk  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  dancers  were  circUng  rapidly  past  with  athletic 
elation,  talking  in  the  way  people  talk  when  they  are 
working.     Their  intelUgences  floated  and  flew  above 
the  waves  of  the  valse,  but  with  frequent  drenchings, 
as  It  were,  and  cessations.     The  natural  strangeness 
for  him  of  all  these  English  people  together  did  not 
arrest  his  mind  or  lead  him  to  observation,  but  yet 
got  a  little  in  the  way.     Couple  foUowed  couple,  the 
noise  of  their  feet,  or  dress,  for  a  moment  queerly 
distinct  and  near  above  the  rest,  as  though  a  yard  or 
two  of  quiet  surrounded  Kreisler.     They  came  into 
this  area  for  a  moment,  everything  distinct  and  clear 
cut,  and  then  went  out  again.     Each  new  pair  of 
dancers    seemed    coming    straight    for    him.     Their 
voices  were  loud  for  a  moment.     A  hole  was  cut  out 
of  the  general  noise,  as  it  were  opening  a  passage  into 
it.     Each   new  face  was  a  hallucination  of  separate 
energy,  seeming  very  distant,  hiughs,  words,  move- 
ments.    They    were    like    tninkless,     living    heads 
rolling  and  bobbing  past,  a  sea  of  them.     The  two  or 
three  instruments  behind  the  screen  of  palms  pro- 
duced the  necessary  measures  to  keep  this  throng  of 
people  careering,  like  a  spoon  stirring  in  a  saucepan. 
It  stirred  and  stirred  and  they  jerked  and  huddled 
insipidly  round  and  round. 

Kreisler  was  drawn  up  at  the  first  door  for  a  minute. 
He  was  just  taking  a  step  forward  to  work  his  way 
round  to  the  next,  when  he  caught  sight  of  Anastasya 
dancing  with  (he  supposed)  some  Englishman. 

He  stopped,  paralysed  by  her  appearance.  This 
reality  intercepted  the  course  of  his  imaginary  life 
(of  which  his  pursuit  of  Soltyk  was  a  portion).  He 
stood  like  somebody  surprised  in  a  questionable  act. 
He  had  not  reckoned  on  betag  met  by  Ber  before 
his  present  errand  was  finished.  The  next  moment 
he  was  furious  at  this  interference ;  at  her  having 
the  power  to  draw  him  up.  This  imaginary  Jife 
should  grow.  Hell  and  Heaven  !  he  was  not  going  to 
stop  there  looking  at  her.  She  and  her  partner  had 
drawn  up  for  a  moment  just  in  his  way,  being 
stopped  by  other  couples  marking  time.  She  had 
not  seen  him.  He  took  her  partner  roughly  by  the 
arm,  pushing  him  against  her,  hustling  him,  fixing 
him  with  his  eye.  He  passed  beyond  them  then, 
through  the  passage  he  had  made.  His  blood  was 
flooding  him,  and  making  him  expand  and  sink  like  a 
Russian  dancer.  The  young  man  handled  in  this 
manner,  shy  and  unprompt,  stared  after  Kreisler 
with  a  "  What  the  devil !  "  People  are  seldom 
so  rude  in  England.  Preparation  for  outbursts  of 
potential  rudeness  form  a  part  of  the  training  of  a 
German.  Kreisler  also,  without  apology,  but  as  if 
waiting  for  more  vigorous  expostulation,  was  also 
looking  back,  while  he  stepped  slowly  along  the  wall 
towards  a  door  beyond,  the  one  leading  to  the  re- 
freshment-room. 

Anastasya  freed  herself  at  once  from  her  partner,, 
and  pale  and  frowning  (but  as  though  waiting)  waa 
looking  after  Kreisler  curiously.  She  would  have 
liked  him  to  stop.  He  had  done  something  strange 
and  was  as  suddenly  going  away.  That  was  unsatis- 
factory. They  looked  at  each  other  blankly.  He 
showed  no  sign  of  stopping :    she  just  stared.    Sud- 
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denlv  it  was  comic.  She  burst  out  laughing-  But 
they  had  clashed,  Uke  people  in  the  dance,  and  were 
both  disappearing  from  each  other  again,  the  shock 
hardly  over.  The  c<mtact  had  been  brought  about. 
He  was  still  as  surprised  at  his  action,  which  had  been 
done  "  in  a  moment,"  as  she  was.  Anastasya  felt, 
too  in  what  way  this  had  been  contact.  She  felt  his 
hand  on  her  arm  as  though  it  had  been  she  he  had 
seized  This  rough  figure  disappeared  in  the  doorway, 
as  incapable  of  explaining  anything.  She  shivered 
nervously  as  she  grasped  her  partner's  arm  again, 
at  this  merely  physical  contact.  "  What's  the  matter 
with  that  chap  ?  "  her  partner  asked,  conscious  of  a 
lameness,  but  of  something  queer  going  on.  This 
question  had  been  asked  a  few  minutes  before  else- 
where "  Herr  Kreisler  is  behaving  very  strangely. 
Do  you  think  he's  been  drinking  ?  "  Fraulein  Lipmann 

had  asked  Eckhart.  ,.      tt     4.     i 

Eckhart  was  a  Uttle  drunk  himself.  He  took  a 
very  decided  view  of  Kreisler's  case. 

"Comme  toute  la  Pologne !  As  drunk  as  the 
whole  of  Poland !  "  he  affirmed.  But  he  only  gave 
it  as  an  opinion,  adding  no  sign  of  particular  indigna- 
tion.    He  was  beaming  with  greedy  generosity  at  his 

great  Amoureuse.  .-,  ^  ..   ,  ■     t  • 

"  Ah  '  here  he  comes  again  !  said  Fraulem  Lip- 
mann at  the  door.  (It  was  when  Kreisler  had  started 
up  in  search  of  Soltyk). 

So  Kreisler  disappeared  in  the  doorway.  He 
passed  through  the  refreshment-room.  In  a  smaU 
room  beyond  he  sat  down  by  an  open  window. 

Anastasya  had  at  last  got  into  hue  with  him.  She 
had  been  startled,  awakened,  and  had  also  laughed. 
This  was  an  exact  and  complete  response  to  Kreisler 
at  the  present.  Something  difficult  to  understand 
and  which  should  have  been  alarming  for  a  woman, 
the  feel  of  the  first  tugs  of  the  maelstrom  he  was  pro- 
ducing and  conducting  all  on  his  own,  and  which 
•required  her  for  its  heart :  and  then  laughter,  neces- 
sarily, once  one  was  in  that  atmosphere,  like  laughing 
gas,  with  its  gusty  tickling.  ,  ,,    ^     ^  -^      -a 

But  this  was  not  how  Kreisler  felt  about  it.     iie 
was  boUing  and  raging.     That  laugh  had  driven  him 
foaming,    fugitive    and    confused,    into    the    nearest 
chair.     He  could  not  turn  round  and  retaliate  at  the 
time.     The  door  being  in  front  of  him,  he  vanished 
as  Mephistopheles  might  sink  with  suddenness  into 
the  floor,  at  the  receipt  of  some  affront,  to  some 
sulphurous  regions  beneath,  in  a  second ;   come  to  a 
stop  alone,  upright ;  stick  his  fingers  in  his  mouth, 
nearly  biting  them  in  two,  his  eyes  starmg :   so  stand 
stoc^  stiU,  breathless  and  haggard  for  some  mmutes  : 
then  shoot  up  again,  head  foremost,  in  some  other 
direction,  like  some  darting  and  skulking  fish,  to  the 
face  of  the  earth.     He  did  not  even  realize  that  the 
famous  C(mtact  was  established,  so  furious  was  he. 
He  would  go  and  st;rike  her  across  the  mouth,  spit 
in  her  face,  kiss  her  in  the  middle  of  the  dance,  where 
the  laugh  had  been  !    Yet  he  didn't  move,  but  sat  on 
staring  in  front  of  him,  quite  forgetful  where  he  was 
and  how  long  he  had  sat  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  hot 
riot  of  thoughts. 

He  suddenly  sat  up  and  looked  round,  hke  a  man 
who  has  been  asleep  and  for  whom  work  is  waiting ; 
got  up  with  certain  hesitation,  and  again  made  for 
the  door.  Well,  hfe  and  work  (his  business)  must 
be  proceeded  ^ith  aU  the  same.  He  glanced  reflec- 
tively and  solemnly  about,  and  perceived  the  Widow 
talking  to  a  little  reddish  EngUshman.  ^^ 

"May  I  take  the  Widow  away  for  a  little t'  he 
asked  her  companion. 

He  aUrays  addressed  her  as  "  Widow  "  :  he  begaji 
all  his  discourses  with  a  solemn  "  Widow  !  "  occasion- 
ally alternating  it  with  "Derelict!"  But  this,  all 
uttered  in  a  jumbled  tongue,  lost  some  of  its 
significance. 

The  little  Englishman  on  being  addressed  gave  the 
English  equivalent  of  a  jump— a  sudden  moving  of 
his  body  and  shuffling  of  his  feet,  still  looking  at  th« 


floor,    where    he    had    cast    his    eyes    as    Kreisler 
approached. 
What?     I- 


"  Widow  !    permit  me "  said  Kreisler. 

Manipulating  her  with  a  leisurely  gusto,  he  circled 
into  the  dance. 

The  band  was  playing  the  "  Merry  Widow  "  valge. 
"  Merry  Widow !  "  he  said  smilingly  to  his  partner. 
"  Yes,  Merry  Widow  !  "  shaking  his  head  at  her. 

The  music  seemed  fumbling  in  a  confused  mass  oi 
memory,  but  finding  nothing  definite.     All  it  managed 
to  bring  to  Ught  was  a  small  cheap  photograph,  taken 
at  a  Bauem  Bal,  with  a  flat  German  student's  cap. 
The    man    remained    just    his    photograph.    Their 
hostess  also  was  dancing.     Kreisler  noted  her  with  a 
wink  of  recognition.     Dancing  very -slowly,  almost 
mournfully,    he   and   his   partner   bumped  into  her 
each  time  as  they  passed.     The  Widow  felt  the  impact, 
but  it  was  only  at  the  third  round  that  she  perceived 
the   method   and  intention   inducing   these  bumps. 
She  realized  they  were  going  to  coUide  with  the  other 
lady.     The  collision  could  not  be  avoided.    But  she 
shrank   away,    made   herself   as   small   and  soft  as 
possible,    bumped   gently   and   apologized  over  her 
shoulder,  with  a  smile  and  screwing  up  of  the  eyes, 
full  of  meaning.     At  the  fourth  turn  of  the  room, 
however,  Kreisler  having  increased  her  speed  sensibly, 
she  was  on  her  guard,  and  in  fact  akeady  suggesting 
that  she  should  be  taken  back  to  her  seat.    He  pre- 
tended to  be  giving  their  hostess  a  wide  berth  this 
time,  but  suddenly  and  gently  swerved,  and  bore  down 
upon   her.     The   Widow   veered  frantically,  took  a 
false  step,  tripped  on  her  dress,  tearing  it,  and  fell 
to  the  ground.     They  caused  a  circular  tmdulatmg 
commotion    throughout    the    neighbouring    dancers, 
hke  a  stone  falling  in  a  pond.     Several  people  bent 
down  to    help   Mrs.   Bevelage— Kreisler's  assistance 
was  angrily  rejected.     His  partner  scrambled  to  her 
feet  and  went  to  the  nearest  chair,  followed  by  one 
or  two  people. 
"  Who  is  he  t  " 
"  He's  drunk." 

"  What  happened  ?  "  .,     ,.   ^  a 

"  He  ought  to  be  turned  out !  "  people  said  who  hafl 

seen  the  accident.  .  . 

Kreisler    regained    the    conservatory    with   greai 

dignity.  ,^ 

But  now  Fraulein  Lippmann,  alone,  appeaiea 
befwe  him  a»  he  lay  stretched  in.  Ma  chair,  and  saitt 
in  a  tight,  breaking  voice :  ,         n    „«, 

"  I  think,  Herr  Kreisler,  you  would  do  weU  now, 
as  you  have  done  nothii^g  all  the  evening  but  render 
yourself  objectionable,  to  reUeve  us  of  your  company. 
I  don't  know  whetl\er  you're  drunk.  I  hope  yon 
oj*a  for • 

"'  You  hope  I'm  drunk,  Fraulein  ?  "  he  aaked  m  an 
astonished  voice. 

He  remained  lolling  at  full  length. 

"A   lady   I   was    dancing   with   feU  o^^r,  .^w^ 
entirely  to  her  own  clumsiness  and  intractabiUY 
but  perhaps  she  was  drunk  ;   I  didn't  thmk  of  that. 

"  So  you're  not  going  1"  ,„ 

"Certainly,    Fraulein— when  you   go!    WeU  go 

^^^  "^Suster !  "  HurUng -hotly  this  ??**!»«*  »*Jj? 
-her  breath  had  risen  many  degrees  m  temperature 
at  its  passage,  and  her  brea«t  heaved  m  dMhing  , 
out  (as  tho^h,  in  fa«t,  the  word  "  schauster^  h^ 
been  the  Uving  thing,  and  she  were  emptyu^g  " 

breast  of  it  violently),  she  left.  «»\'«°'^-,, iSon^l 
exploit  had  been  accomplished  m  a  haJf  "^^"^^ 
state.  He  merely  went  on  farcing  because  hewv^ 
think  of  nothing  else  to  do  Ana^t^ya  s  lau^h^ 
had  upset  and  ended  everythmg  of  h^s  ""^^ 
life."  He  told  himself  now  that  he  f^^J^^\^.j  t» 
ha^^dich!  Ichha^.d^h"  helu^,ov«^ 
himself,  enjoymg  the  wind  of  the  J»«»^  j^,  ^Jie  ] 
moufltaches.  But  (there  was  no  doubt  about  it)  j 
laugh   had   crushed   him-     Bidiculous   and   hawn" 


liad  been  his  goal.  But  now  that  he  had  succeeded 
he  thought  cluefly  in  the  latter  affair,  he  was  over- 
whelmed. His  vanity  was  wounded  terribly.  In 
laughing  at  him  she  had  puffed  out  and  transformed 
in  an  extraordinary  way,  also,  his  infatuation.  For 
the  first  time  since  he  had  first  set  eyes  on  her  he 
jealized  her  sex.  His  sensuality  had  been  directly 
stirred.  He  wanted  to  kiss  her  now.  He  must  get 
his  mouth  on  hers — ^he  must  revel  in  the  laugh,  where 
it  grew  !  She  was  n^aste.  She  was  in  fact  evidently 
iU  devil. 

So  his  idie  fixe  having  suddenly  taken  body  and 
acquired  flesh,  now  allied  to  his  senses,  the  vibration 
became  more  definitely  alarming.  He  began  think- 
ing about  her  with  a  slow  moistening  of  the  lips. 
"I  shall  possess  her!"  he  said  to  himself,  seeing 
himself  in  the  rdle  of  the  old  Berserker  warrior, 
ravening  and  irresistible.  The  use  of  the  word  shaU 
in  that  way  was  enough. 

But  this  infernal  dance  !  With  the  advent  of  the 
ted  feeling  aU  the  artificial  ones  flew  or  diminished 
at  once.  He  was  no  longer  romantically  "  desperate," 
bnt  bored  with  his  useless  position  there.  AU  his 
attention  was  now  concentrated  on  a  practical  issue, 
that  of  the  "  possession  "  of  Anastasya. 

He  was  tired  as  though  he  had  been  dancing  the 
whole  evening.  Getting  up,  throwing  his  cigEirette 
away  ;  he  even  dusted  his  coat  a  Uttle  with  his  iand. 
He  then,  not  being  able  to  get  at  the  white  patch  on 
the  shoulder,  took  it  off  and  shook  it.  A  large  grey 
handkerchief  was  used  to  flick  his  boots  with. 

"  So  !  "  he  grunted,  smartly  shooting  on  his  coat. 

The  central  room,  when  he  got  into  it,  appeared  a 
different  place.  People  were  standing  about  and 
waiting  for  the  next  tune.  It  had  been  completely 
changed  by  his  novel  and  material  feeling  for  Ana- 
stasya. Everything,  for  a  second  time,  was  quite 
ordinajy;,  but  not  electrically  ordinary,  almost  hushed, 
this  time.  He  had  become  a  practical  man,  sur- 
ronnded  by  facts.  But  he  was  much  more  worried 
and  tired  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening. 

To  get  away  was  his  immediate  thought.  But 
he  felt  hungry.  He  went  into  the  refreshment-room. 
On  the  same  side  as  the  door,  a  couple  of  feet  to  the 
right,  was  a  couch.  The  trestle-bar  with  the  re- 
freshments ran  the  length  of  the  opposite  waU.  The 
room  was  quiet  and  almost  empty.  Out  of  the  tail 
of  his  eye,  as  he  entered,  he  became  conscious  of 
something.  He  turned  towards  the  couch.  Soltyk 
and  Anastasya  were  sitting  there,  and.  looking  at 
him  with  the  abrupt  embarrassment  people  show  when 
an  absentee  under  discussion  suddenly  appears. 
He  flushed  and  was  about  to  turn  back  to  the  door. 
Bnt  he  flushed  stiU  more  next  moment,  at  thought  of 
his  hesitation.  This  humiliating  fuU-stop  beneath 
their  eyes  must  be  wiped  out,  anyhow^  He  walked 
on  steadily  to  the  bar. 

A  shy  consciousness  of  his  physique  beset  him. 
He  felt  again  an  outcast — of  an  inferior  class,  socially. 
He  must  not  show  this.    He  must  be  leisurely. 

He  was  leisurely.  He  thought  when  he  stretched 
his  hand  out  to  take  his  cup  of  coffee  that  it  would 
never  reach  it.  Reduced  to  posing  nude  for  Ana- 
'tasya  and  the  Russian  was  the  result  of  the  evening ! 
Scores  of  Uttle  sensations,  Uke  troublesome  imps, 
herded  airily  behind  him.  They  tickled  him  with 
impalpable  fingers. 

He  munched  sandwiches  without  the  faintest 
"ense  of  their  taste.  Anastaeya's  eyes  were  scourging 
him.  He  felt  like  a  martyr.  Suddenly  conscious 
of  an  awkwardness  in  his  legs,  he  changed  his  position. 
His  arms  were  ludicrously  disabled.  The  sensation 
^  standing  neck  deep  in  horrid  filth  beset  him. 
CompeUed  to  remain  in  soaking  wet  clothes  and 
inable  to  change  them,  his  body  graduaUy  drying 
*em,  would  have  been  a  similar  discomfort.  The 
"oise  of  the  dancing  began  again,  flUed  the  room. 
'Qiis  purified  things  somewhat.    He  got  red  in  the 


face  as  though  with  a  gigantic  effort,  but  went  on 
staring  in  front  of  him. 

His  anger  kept  rising.  He  stood  there  deUberately 
longer  ;  in  fact  on  and  on,  almost  in  the  same  position. 
She  should  wait  his  pleasure  tiU  he  Uked  to  turn 
round,  and — then.  He  aUowed  her  laughter  to  v 
accumulate  on  his  back,  Uke  a  coat  of  mud.  In  his 
Ulogical  vision  he  felt  her  there  behind  hini  laughing 
and  laughing  interminably.  Had  he  gone  straight 
up  to  her,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  both  disembodied 
as  it  were,  anything  in  the  shape  of  objective  obser- 
vation disappearing,  he  could  have  avoided  this 
scrutiny.  He  had  preferred  to  plank  himself  there 
in  front  of  her,  inevitably  ridiculous,  a  mark  for  that 
laugh  of  hers.  Soltyk  was  sharing  it.  More  and 
more  Ms  laughter  became  intolerable.  The  tradi- 
tional solution  again  suggested  itself.  Laugh  !  Laugh ! 
He  would  stand  there  letting  the  debt  grow,  letting 
them  gorge  themselves  on  his  back.  The  attendant 
behind  the  bar  began  observing  him  with  severe 
curiosity.  He  had  stood  in  almost  the  same  position 
for  five  minutes  and  kept  staring  darkly  past  her, 
very  red  in  the  face.  Then  suddenly  a  laugh  burst 
out  behind  him — a  blow,  fuU  of  insult,  in  his  ears — 
and  he  nearly  jumped  off  the  ground.  After  his  long 
immobiUty  the  jump  was  of  the  last  droUery.  His 
fists  clenched,  his  face  emptied  of  every  drop  of 
colour,  in  the  mere  action  he  had  almost  knocked  a 
man,  standing  beside  him,  over.  The  laugh,  for  him, 
had  risen  with  tropic  suddenness,  a  simoom  of  intoler- 
able offence.  It  had  carried  him  off  his  legs,  or 
whirled  him  round  rather,  in  a  second.  A  young 
EngUsh  girl,  already  terrified  at  Kreisler's  appearance, 
and  a  man,  almost  as  much  so,  stood  open-mouthed 
in  front  of  him.  As  to  Anastasya  and  Soltyk,  they 
had  very  completely  disappeared,  long  before,  in  all 
probabiUty. 

To  find  that  he  had  been  struggUng  and  perspiring 
in  the  grasp  of  a  shadow  was  a  fresh  offence,  merely 
for  the  count  of  the  absentees.  Obviously,  shadow 
or  not,  there  or  not  there,  it  was  they.  He  felt  this 
a  Uttle ;  but  they  had  disappeared  into  the  Ewigkeit 
for  the  moment.  He  had  been  again  beating  the  air. 
This  should  have  been  a  cUmax,  of  blows,  words, 
definite  things.  But  things  remained  vague.  The 
turmoil  of  the  evening  remained  his,  the  soUd  part 
of  it,  unshared  by  anybody  else.  He  smiled,  rather 
hideously  and  menacingly,  at  the  two  EngUsh  people 
near  him,  and  walked  away.  He  was  not  going  in 
search  of  Anastasya.  They  would  be  met  some- 
where or  other,  no  doubt.  All  he  wanted  now  was 
to  get  away  from  the  EngUsh  club  as  soon  as 
possible. 

While  he  was  making  towards  the  vestibule  he  was 
confronted  again  with  Fraulein  Lipmann.  "  Herr 
Kreisler,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,"   he  heard  her 

say. 

"  Go  to  the  devil !  "  he  answered  without  hesitation 

or  softness. 

"Besotted  fool!  if  you  don't  go  at  once,  Til 
get- 


Turning  on  her  like  Ughtning,  with  exasperation 
perfectly  meeting  hers,  his  right  hand  threatening, 
quickly  taised  towards  his  left  shoulder,  he  shouted : 

"  Lasse  mich  doch — gemeines  altes  sau  !  " 

The  hissing,  thunderous  explosion  was  the  last 
thing  in  vocal  virulence.  The  muscles  aU  seemed 
gathered  up  at  his  ears  like  reins,  and  the  flesh 
tightened  and  white  round  his  mouth. 

Fraulein  Lipmann  took  several  steps  back.  Kreisler 
with  equal  quickness  turned  away,  rapped  on  the 
counter,  whUe  the  attendant  looked  for  his  hat,  and 
left  the  Club.  Frftulein  Lippmann  was  left  with  the 
heavy,  unforgettable  word  "  sow  "  deposited  in  her 
boiling  spirit,  that,  boil  as  it  might,  would  hardly 
reduce  this  word  to  tenderness  or  digestibility. 

(To  be  oontmiMd) 
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NOTES  ON  MODERN  GERMAN  POETRY 

By  Alec  W.  G.  Bandall 

VII.  MAX  DAUTHENDEY  AND  OTHEES 

AX  DAUTHENBEY  is  a  poet  whose  artistic 
evolution  is  particularly  well  worth  studying. 
In  my  last  note  I  mentioned  him  as  a 
member  of  the  "  Mystiker  "  school  of  modem  Ger- 
man poets,  together  with  Mombert  and  one  or  two 
less  important  people.  That  was  a  mere  convenience 
of  classification,  which  took  no  account  of  slibsequent 
developments  in  the  art  of  both  poets.  Mombert 
and  Dauthendey,  so  to  speak,  began  together  in  one 
school,  the  school  of  mysticism  ;  but  as  each  moved 
in  the  world,  important  divergences  gradually  showed 
themselves.  Mombert's  first  poems  were  frequently 
Imagist,  at  least  they  were  that  in  intention.  Then 
philosophical  or  non-poetical  considerations  intruded 
themselves  until  Mombert  became— not  to  put  it 
too  unkindly — a  rather  chaotic  rhetorician.  Dauthen- 
dey, on  the  other  hand,  began  with  a  good  deal  of 
mannerism  and  obscurity,  but  soon  worked  his  way 
to  clearness.  That,  very  roughly  put,  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  poets. 

Dauthendey  has  been  such  a  proMc  writer  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  complete  characteriza- 
tion of  him  within  the  limits  of  this  note.  He  has 
written  dramas  —  e.g.  Oliick  (Happiness)  —  epics  — 
e.g.  Die  Schwarze  Sonne  (The  Black  Sun),  one  or  two 
novels,  innumerable  short  stories  and  a  very  large 
number  of  lyrics.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  later,  he  seems  to  have  given  himself  up  to  short 
stories.  Btlt  of  his  poetical  work  this  one  generaliza- 
tion may  be  made :  that  he  was  not  a  "  cosmic  " 
impressionist  such  as  Mombert  was.  Outwardly  he 
may  seem  to  be— one  of  his  bept-known  books  is 
entitled  Die  gefliigelte  Erie  (The  Winged  Earth), 
which  is  an  attempt  to  embrace  the  world  in  a  series 
of  poems — but  in  all  essentials  he  is  far  more  precise, 
clearer  cut,  more  definite  than  Mombert.  Here  is 
one  of  his  poems  : 

~  Our  eyes  are  so  empty,  ^ 

Out  kisses  so  weary. 

We  weep  and  are  silent. 

Our  hearts  beat  no  more  .  .  . 
Down  there,  by  the  sea,  the  swallows  are  nathering, 

The  swallows  depart. 

And  later  return — 

But  we  nevermore. 

And  here  is  another  from  the  volume  entitled 
Reliqynen,  which  was  published  in  1899  : 

Past  the  sweet  lilac  clover-field. 

Past  to  the  twin  pines  with  the  bench  in  between. 

There  you  may  hear  the  music  of  the  fjord, 

G«ntle,  like  the  sound  of  a  flute, 

And  cut  out  blue  there,  reedy-green  ... 

Give  me  your  hand  ;  .  , 

The  twin  pines  stand  so  still ; 

I  will  teD  you 

What  the  stillness  wishes  to  conceal  .  .  . 

Give  me  your  hand — 

And  in  your  hand  3rour  heart. 

Of  the  other  poets  mentioned  together  with  Mom- 
bert and  Dauthendey,  Franz  Evers  is  a  rather  untelli- 
gible  Theosophist  poet  who  may  be  neglected  ;  Scheer- 
bart  is  a  fantastic,  grotesque,  satirical  writer  who  haA 
been  highly  praised  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
There  remains  Christian  Morgenstem,  well  known  as 
the  standard  German  translator  of  Ibsen  and  Strind- 
b«rg,  and  latmr  as  a  satirist  and  ironical  poet.  Morgen- 
stem has  written  serious  verse — e.g.  Sonvmer  (1899) 
but  since  the  publication  of  GalgenKeder  (1906)  he 
has  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  grotesque  poet 
and  parodist.    Occasionally  he  reminds  one  of  Otto 


Julius  Bierbaum,  at  other  times  of  Edward  Lear- 
more  often  he  is  simply  himself.  The  hero  of  Uj 
two  best-known  satirical  books  is  a  certain  Herr 
Palmstrom,  in  whom  pomposity,  conceit,  submission 
to  convention  and  all  the  tedious  virtues  of  the 
ordinary  brainless  but  cxjrrect  member  of  good  society 
are  cleverly  exposed  and  ridiculed.  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  give  any  satisfactory  English  version  of 
Morgenstem's  work,  so  I  add  a  representative  poem 
in  the  original  German  : 

DAS  BOHMISCHE  DORF 

Palmstrom  reist  mit  einem  Herm  von  Korf 
in  ein  sogenanntes  Bohmisches  Dorf. 

Unverstandlich  bleibt  ihm  alles  dort, 
von  dem  ersten  bis  zum  letzten  Wort. 

Auch  von  Korf  (der  nur  des  Reimes  wegen 
ihn  begleitet)  ist  um  Rat  verlegen. 

Doch  just  dieses  macbt  ihn  blass  vor  Glttck  ; 
Tiefentziickt  kehrt  onser  Freund  zurttck. 

Und  er  schreibt  in  seine  Wochenkronik, 
Wieder  ein  Erlebnis,  voll  von  Honig. 


AMERICAN  POEMS 

Old  age 

IN  me  is  a  little  painted  square 
Bordered  by  old  shops,  with  gaudy  awnings. 
And    before    the    shops    sit    smoking,    open- 
bloused  old  men. 
Drinking  sunlight. 
The  old  men  are  my  thoughts  : 
And  I  come  to  them  each  evening,  in  a  creaking  cart, 
And  quietly  imload  supplies. 
We  fiU  slim  pipes  and  chat. 
And  inhale  scents  from  pale  flowers  in  the  centre  of 

the  little  square.  ... 
Strong  men,  tinkling  women,  and  dripping,  squealing 

children 
StroU  past  us,  or  into  the  shops. 
They  greet  the  shopkeepers,  and  touch  their  hats  or 

foreheads  to  me.  .  .  . 
Some  evening  I  shall  not  return  to  my  people  : 
I  shaU  be  an  old  man,  older  than  my  grizzly  shop- 
keepers. 
TThen  let  me  slay  myself  and  the  fragrant  village^ffl 

me. 
With  swift  hands. 


Maxwell  Bodenheim 

THE  DAGGER 

Life  is  a  dagger 

With  no  hilt. 

As  you  tighten  your  arms  about  me 

You  only  drive  the  two  ends  deeper 

Into  your  heart 

And  mine. 

THE  JEST 
Some  one  put  a  moon  in  the  sky 
To  tempt  me.  ,.    j    i, 

I  reach  my  hands  up  stealthily  for  it  in  the  darK ; 
But  there  are  eyes  watching, 
And  when  I  draw  back  in  fear, 
The  eyes  twinkle. 

FEABS 

When  any  fear  went  past 

We  turned  for  safety  to  each  other's  arms ; 

You  laid  your  lips  on  mine  and  held  them  there 

Till  all  the  pulses  in  out  bodies  woke  „™rBd 

And  called  and  answered,  and  their  clamour  covers 

Its  heavy  tread.  TMvras 


APPEAL 

Feom  worlds  unvisited  to  where  I  lie. 

Folded  in  graveyard  green. 

Your  voice  assails  me. 

Like  the  cries  of  night-hawks 

Bipping  the  evening — 

Tearing  apart  the  petals  ; 

Of  a  folded  flower. 

Or  cruelly  sweet  and  far  and  fair 

So  that  I  tremble  and  grow  faint  with  longing 

In  the  harsh  grasses. 

Teach  me  then — 

Since  you  desire  me — 

How  I  may  build  a  bridge  to  you. 

How,  from  these  pebbles. 

Such  as  children  play  with ? 

All  the  boat?  are  taken  ; 
I  hear  the  water  sucking 
At  the  rotten  wood  of  the  pier. 


Claba  Shanafelt 


BRIDAL  IN  PmUSTIA 

THE  passing  of  the  recent  Liquor  Control  Act 
has  emphasized  an  obscured  fact,  namely, 
that  the  State  has  no  concern  with  Ideals 
as  such.  The  State  adopts  reforms  suggested  by 
Idealists  but  not  for  the  reason  that  prompted  the 
Idealists  to  devise  the  reform.  Temperance  reformers 
have  for  decades  been  extolling  the  boon  of  extensive 
sobriety,  and  again  and  again  the  reproach  has  been 
flnng  at  them  that  "  You  cannot  make  men  sober 
by  Act  of  Parliament."  But  lo,  the  miracle  has 
happened,  for  to  a  certain  extent  men  are  in  fact 
made  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Why  is  it  then  that  the  spectacle  of  the  State 
taking  action  does  not  seem  inspiring  ?  The  glamour 
of  the  Ideal  that  hovered  Alluringly  in  front  of  us 
has  vanished,  and  we  are  left  with  something  exces- 
sively drab  and  sombre.  The  State  and  the  Idealist 
approach  reforms  from  quite  a  different  standpoint 
—the  State  being  concerned  only  for  itself  and  its 
own  business.  Its  business  is  to  keep  up  a  rich 
stream  of  active  human  beings,  and  it  is  quite  in- 
different how  this  end  is  attained  and  whether  those 
human  beings  have  a  good  time  or  not.  If  sobriety 
B  a  means  to  that  end — well  and  good,  sobriety 
shall  be  enforced.  Temperance  Reformers  wanted 
greater  happiness  for  all  men  and  the  State  wanted 
sober  soldiers. 

Simple  and  obvious  as  this  seems,  the  difference 
jn  objective  is  significant.  Idealist  and  Statesman 
live  in  two  different  worlds  which  exist  sida  by  side 
M>d  only  seldom  unite,  and  their  mating  results 
m  some  of  the  inevitable  disillusionment  attendant 
on  all  mating,  and  might  be  c^ed  a  Bridal  in  Plulistia. 

All  reformers  waste  time  and  energy  in  fulminating 
Jgainst  a  State  for.  its  want  of  justice,  its  tyranmes, 
■w  prevarications,  not  understanding  that  by  its 
^  nature  the  State  has  no  direct  concern  at  all 
j™  abstract  ideals,  that  these  are  to  it  an  incompre- 
ssible language.  Buskin  said  that  the  wealth 
™  a  nation  consisted  in  the  number  of  happy  and 
■Walthy  people  it  could  muster.  The  trath  of  the 
■"atter  is  that  a  State  finds  a  large  proportion  of  healthy 
Mid  happy  people  useful.  That  it  also  finds  a  certain 
proportion  of  unhappy,  unhealthy  people  useful  too 
"a  dark  secret. 

Instinct  is  paramount  and  if  the  Idealist  wishes 
*  reduce  the  number  of  unhappy  people  in  the  world 
"y  legislation  he  must  resort  to  a  nue.  He  must 
*^ce  tffe  State  that  it  will  itself  gain  by  the 
I"5po8ed  legislative  reforms,  that  its  own  activity 
^become  more  vigorous  thereby.  He  must  pre- 
^^  to  an  interest  in  this  although  actually  he  may 


-not  care  a  rap  about  more  vigorous  instinctive  life, 
his  sole  concern  being  the  happiness  of  the  individual. 
So  long  as  drankenness  did  not  appear  a  national 
menace  the  State  introduced  no  extensive  Temperance 
legislation.  Directly,  however,  drunkenness  became  a 
menace  to  its  own  strength,  it  interfered  at  once. 
-For  a  moment  the  State  and  the  Idealist  desired 
the  same  thing,  although  the  fact  that  they  had 
different  ends  in  view  was  obscured.  The  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  SociaUst  Legislation  on  a  large 
scale  is  that  at  present  the  Sta,te  sees  no  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it.  Accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  though  it  may  cause  an  enormous  amount 
of  suffering — against  which  the  sensitive  Idealists 
recoil  in  horror — does  not  impede  raqikl  existence, 
at  least  not  the  comparatively  crude  racial  existence 
we  know  now.  That  is  what  ^  Conservative  means 
when  he  tells  you  that  "  the  time  is  hardly  ripe  for 
this  or  that  reform."  Directly  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  more  diffused  distribution  of  wealth  wdl 
increase  the  inkenseness  of  instinctive  life,  the  State 
will  tumble  hot  haste  into  aU  manner  of  Socialist 
legislation. 

The  "  good  "  or  "  evil  "  intentions  of  the  Capitalist 
class  are  not  of  much  count.  The  Capitalist  class 
is  the  instrament  of  instinct  rather  than  designedly 
predatory.  This  is  no  doubt  an  ignominious  position 
to  be  in.  It  would  be  more  dignified  to  make  a 
stand  for  their  idealistic  Ego,  letting  it  goad  them 
on  to  lead  a  double  life  and  to  create  another  en- 
vironment of  mental  imagings. 

It  is  a  common  lament  that  office  spoils  a  man, 
and  it  certainly  does  so  in  a  sense.  Once  having 
entered  the  door  of  a  Government  office,  he  becomes 
an  instrument  of  the  in8tinctive--iorce8  which  have 
no  interest  in  the  ideals  or  the  imagings  of  the  Ego 
except  as  occasional  useful  instruments.  This  Ego 
which  has  created  ideals  is  something  other  than  the 
instincts  and  is  for  ever  ill  at  ease,  desiring  to  create 
a  world  to  its  own  liking. 

The  State  might  be  compared  to  a  queen-bee  who 
regards  with  utter  scorn  all  the  thinkers,  poets, 
artists,  and  religious  men  as  mere  drones,  leading 
apparently  an  intense  life  of  their  own  but  of  no 
use  to  her.  But  the  Hour  strikes  when  she  senses 
that  the  life  of  the  hive  is  in  danger  and  her  own 
strength  has  reached  its  climax.  She  must  renew 
it  and  repeople  the  hive.  ,  She  looks  round  in  frantic 
despair  and  turns  to  those  she  has  hitherto  despised 
— to  the  drones,  the  makers  of  ideas,  to  quicken  and 
fertilize  her.  The  drone  is  still  to  her  a  strange 
incomprehensible  being  but  he  serves  her  purpose. 
Only  the  drone  who  can  fly  far  enough  from  the 
obscurity  of  la  vie  oirihrale  and  become  attenuated, 
simple  and  explicit — offer  in  fact  a  realizable  ideal, 
like  Temperance  for  instance — ^is  of  any  use  to  her. 

The  Idealist  in  rapture  rushes  to  the  union  with 
instinctive  life,  blind  to  the  fact  that  in  the  act  of 
union  he  will  perish  as  a  dazzUng  projection  of  the 
mind  and  become  a  drab  realized  ideal,  belonging 
now  to  a  different  world.  This  bridal  m  strange 
and  sinister,  foreboding  vast  sombre  broods  that 
change  slowly — very  slowly  and  not  according  to 
anticipation. 

HoNOK  M.  Pullet 
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A  little  book  of  unpublished  poems  written  just 
before  and  during  the  war.  M.  Spire  haa  been 
in  Nancj,  near  the  firing-line,  since  Angnit  1914 
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POETS*  TRANSLATION  SERIES 

I.  (Ready)  The  complete  poems  (25)  of  Anyte  of  Tegea,  now 
brought  together  in  English  for  the  first  time  :  translated  bjr 
Richard  Aldington.     (8  pages)  2d.  net  (3d.  post  free). 

3.  (Ready)  An  entirely  new  version  of  the  poems  and  new 
fragments,  together  with  the  more  important  of  the  old  frag- 
ments, of  Sappho  :  translated  by  Edward  Storer.  (12  pages) 
4d.  net  (Sd.  post  free). 

3.  (Ready)  Choruses  from  the  "  Iphtgenia  m  Amis  of 
Euripides  :  translated  by  H.  D.     6d.  net  (^i.  post  free). 

4.  (Ready)  A  choice  of  the  haXin  poetry  of  the  Italian  Rensii- 
sance,  many  now  translated  for  the  first  time,  by  Richard  Alding- 
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III.    THE  "I"  AND  THE  "EGO" 

A    DIFFERENTIATION 


By  D.  Mabsden 


(1)  WE  concluded  in  the  last  chapter  that  the 
function  of  philosophy  was  definition.  Now  defini- 
tion consists  in  finding  equivalents  for  a  verbal  form, 
or  a  set  of  verbal  forms,  in  terms  of  some  other.  In 
effect,  therefore,  definition  amounts  to  a  mustering 
of  synonyms.  It  is  an  exchange  and  commerce  of 
-WHis  witfr  words.  Definition,  however,  is  an 
activity  in  constant  requisition  in  spheres  not  regarded 
48  philosophical ;  it  appears  in  everyday  use  in 
ordinary  intercourse.  Such  definition,  however,  is 
of  the  kind  which  can  be  effected  by  equating  complex 
tsnns  into  an  assemblage  of  simple  terms.  The 
simple  terms  themselves  there  appears  no  call  in 
ordinary  affairs  to  define,  and  if  they  are  defined  it 
M  only  by  equivalents  which  furnish  nothing  towards 
^eir  further  enlightenment.  Philosophy's  special 
function  is  to  define  these  simple-seeming  words. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  vague  apprehension  of  this  its  proper 
objective  that  philosophy  has  encumbered  itself  with 
Uie  notion  of  "  fiest  Principles."  Precisely,  philo- 
•"phy  is  a  preoccupation  with  "  fibst  words  "  : 
*ith  the  most  elemental  forms  and  structures  of 
«peech. 

(2)  The  great  landmark  of  modem  philosophy  is 
Berkeley's  definition  of  the  verb  "  to  bb."  This 
achievement,  notable  in  itnlf,  is  still  more  note- 
JOTthy  for  what  it  implies.  By  implication,  Berkeley's 
•wflnition  led  to  a  tiling  exceedingly  rare  in  philo- 
*JPhy  :  a  ditoovery.  The  discovery  was  the  discovery 
«  that  which  (by  anticipation)  we  can  call  the 
^o"  Through  native  and  acquired  mental  pre- 
ojlections,  Berkeley  himself  was  unable  to  pursue 
'"«  definition  to  its  logical  sequels.  He  was  content 
*»th  his  achievement  within  its  own  arbitrary  limits, 
jipd  with  mustering  evidence  adequate  to  warrant 
"»  definition. 


(3)  Berkeley's  definition  of  the  verb  "  to  be  "  (in 
its  Latin  form)  stands  thus  : 

ESSE      =  PEECIPI. 

TO    BE  =  TO   BE   PEBCETVBD. 

If  we  admit — as  justifiably  we  can — "  eblt  "  and 
"  SENSED  "  as  synonyms  of  "  pebceivbd,"  we  get 
accordingly, 

TO  BE  ^TO  BE  PBBCEIYBD. 


=  TO  BE  FELT. 
=  TO  BE  SENSED. 

(4)  Now,  looking  at  the  two  sides  of  this  equation  : 

TO   BE  =  TO   BE   FELT, 

it  is  seen  that  the  terms  of  the  one  side  make  an 
identical  appearance  on  the  other  with  the  addition 
of  a  further  term  : 

TO   BE  =  TO   BE  pluS   FELT. 

The  formula  representing  an  equality,  the  presence 
of  this  additional  term  necessarUy  forces  one  of  two 
conclusions,  i.e.  either 

(a)  That  the  ^rst  half  of  the  equation  is  elliptical, 
or, 

(b)  That  the  second  half  is  redundant. 

And  since  as  a  significant  term  "  to  be  "  always 
appears  something  of  a  mystery,  while  the  addition 
of  the  further  term  (perceived,  felt,  sensed)  at 
once  illumines  it,  the  conclusion  is  that  "  -ro  be  "  is 
insufficient  in  itself  to  convey  any  adequate  meaning  : 
that  it  is  merely  an  auxiliary  form,  and  that  whenever 
it  is  used  without  qualification  the  presoaoe  of  the 
further  term  h^  to  be  taken  as  understood. 

(6)  Accordingly  when  I  assert  that  "  a  thiwo  is," 
or  (using  a  synonym  of  "  to  be  ")  "  a  thing  bxibxs,** 
what  I  mean  is  that  "  thb  tHrao  ih  psouteivbd,  or 
fklt,  or  SENSED  "  ;  that  is,  "  thb  thino  is  "  (or 
BXISTS)  =  The  PBECBiviNG  of  a  THiNa  by  a  p^oeiving 
8SBJB0T.   And  whsD,  following  the  halni^of  genemlin- 
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tion  normal  to  speech,  we  substitute  further  sub- 
stantival forms  for  the  verbal  ones,  and  from  "  is  " 
create  "  isness  "  (otherwise  bking  or  existence), 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  "  perceive  "  and 
"  feel  "  and  "  sensed  "  derive  peeceivedness, 
PEEOEPTiON,  feeling,  and  SENSATION,  the  equation 
yielded  will  be  thus  :  isness,  being,  or  existence  = 

PEECEIVEDNESS,  PEECEPTION,  FEELING,  Or  SENSATION. 

(6)  The  first  corollary  to  Berkeley's  definition,  and 
that  which  invests  it  with  its  outstanding  importance, 
is  not  any  concern  about  the  "  iMMATEaiALiTY  of 
siATTEE,"  nor  yet  primarily  about  the  "  natuee  of 
BEING,"  but  the  simple  formulation  of  an  overlooked 
habit  of  speech,  to  wit  :  that  it  is  customary  to 
omit  from  lingual  constructions  except  under  specially 
emphatic  circumstances  the  primary  and  fundamental 
terms  "  felt,"  peecetved,  and  sensed.  Further- 
more, such  unregarded  omission  has  the  effect  of 
making  a  merely  constructional  verb  appear  to 
express  what  the  verb  feel  expresses,  and  even 
something  beyond  that :  a  something  which  is,  how- 
ever, unnameable  as  well  as  unexplainable.  That  is, 
this  verb  "  BE  "  :  a  mere  auxiliary  subserving  variety 
of  form  among  verbal  expressions,  appears  as  though 
it  had  signification  in  itself  over  and  above  that  of 
modifying  agent  of  the  forms  of  other  and  significant 
verbal  terms. 


B 

(1)  Proceeding  :   Since  my  assertion  that,  for  me, 
"  A  thing  is  "  =  The  thing  is  perceived  (felt) 
by  me  (otherwise). 
=  I  perceive  (feel)  the  thing. 
=  My  perceptions   (feelings)   as 
particularized  in  the  man- 
ner which  I  am  accustomed 
to  recognize  and  name  as 

this  THING. 

Then    mt    paeticulaeized    feelings  =  the 

THING. 

And  MY  feelings  being  part  and  parcel  of  me, 

therefore  r 
The  thing  is  likewise  part  and  parcel  of  me. 
And   the   same   argument   being   applicable   to    all 
THINGS  equally  with  any  thing,  therefore  : 

All  things  are  likewise  part  and  parcel  of  me  ; 
i.e. 
^J'  includes  also  the  thing  (i.e.  every  possible 


an3  conceivable  thing) 
"  I  "  plus  things  =  "  I." 

(2)  Now  in  this  peculiai*  result  "  I  "  flJw«  Thin^ 

—       1> 

Either   (a)   By   addition   of   a   thing,    nothing 

(No-THiNG)  is  added ; 
Or  (h)  The  "  I  "  of  the  second  half  of  the  equation 

is  different  from  the  "I "  contained  in  the  first 

half  which  we  are  accustomed  to  differentiate 

as  distinct  from  things. 
Of  this  pair  of  alternatives  the  first  being  an 
obvious  contradiction  we  are  limited  to  the  adoption 
of  the  second,  i.e.  the  "  I  "  which  common  speech 
differentiates  from  things  has  a  different  connotation 
from  that  "  I  "  to  whose  discovery  Berkeley's  defini- 
tion has  led.  And  since  differences  in  connotation 
require  different  names,  the  "  woeld-exclusive  I " 
of  common  speech  requires  a  label  distinguiahing  it 
from  the  "  woeld-inclusivb  I "  which  follows  as  a 
corollary  of  the  definition  "  esse  =  pebcipi." 

(3)  Let  then  the  "  I "  of  ordinary  speech  express 
the  normal  connotation  of  a  "  woeld-exclxtbivb  I  " 
and  the  tCTm  "  ego  "  the  philosophic  and  "  woeld- 
inclusive  I."  * 

(4)  Having  differentiated  between  them  broadly, 
their  differences  in  scope  can  be  cited  in  more  detail. 
Thus  the  "  bgo,"  additionally  to  what  is  connoted  by 
the  woELD-KXCLusiVE  "  I,"  includes  also  the  rest  of 
the  universe,  spiritual  and  material.  Therefore  from 
the  "  scto  "  ^nSthtog  e€ui  be  discriminated  as  distinct 


or  separate.  It  ia  the  Universe  in  which  "all"  ig 
comprehended  and  unified.  Beyond,  no  room  is  left, 
for  feeling,  thought,  breath,  or  word.  Among  the 
items  contained  within  it  must  be : 

(a)  That  which  is  signified  by  the  normal  subject 
"  I  "  (however  that  may  hereinafter  be  defined). 

(h)  Any  particularized  feeling  which  by  means  of 
the  Predicate  "  peeceive  "  can  'be  comprehended 
under  the  head  of  grammatical  object. 

(c)  Any  particularized  form  of  activity  denoted 
by  peedicates  additionally  to  that  of  the  elemental 
predicate  "  peeceive." 

(d)  All  that  is  signified  by  extensions  of  peedi- 
cates :    therefore, 

The  relations  of  space  and  time. 

(e)  All  EELATIONS  between  things,  therefore : 

The  "  OEDEE  of  NATUEE." 

(/)  All   GODS   or   GOD  (however   these   may  be 

defined). 

(g)  All  supposed  "  egos." 

(5)  Plainly  this  "  ego  "  is  a  conception  not  recog- 
nized by  common  language.  Its  nearest  conception 
in  everyday  language  is  "  univeese,"  though  from  the 
accepted  connotation  of  Universe  there  is  absent  that 
special  relationship  to  the  "  I  "  which  it  has  been  an 
achievement  of  philosophy  to  discover,  and  which  the 
term  "  ego  "  embodies.  Its  failure  to  make  a  recog- 
nizable appearance  in  common  language  is  in  no  way 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  speech  finds  its 
function  as  an  instrument  effecting  discrimination 
between  detail  and  detail.  The  ends  it  pursues  are 
ever  finer  and  finer  indications  of  difference  between 
details.  To  that  end  its  action  Ib  separative ;  con- 
sequently a  unifjring  action  such  as  that  involved  in 
the  conception  of  the  "  ego  "  runs  counter  to  the 
primary  impulse  infecting  language.  The  impulse 
animating  language  is  to  seize  upon  distinctions  and 
net  them  with  its  labels.  But  the  "  ego  "  compre- 
hending everything  presents  no  distinctions.  It  does 
not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  kind  of  quarry  for  which 
language  has  a  natural  scent.  It  belongs  to  a  process 
which  can  only  find  place  after  language  has  already 
become  settled  and  established.  Only  when  language 
is  full-grown  does  it  become  possible  to  cull  such  a 
conception  from  it. 


(1)  The  fact  concerning  language  which  has,  how- 
ever, to  be  regarded  as  cardinal,  is  that  though  the 
recognized  conception  of  the  "  ego  "  is  arrived  at 
subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  a  matured  lan- 
guage, yet  the  precondition  of  all  language  is  the  fact 
of  the  EGO.  From  it,  language  derives  all  that  it  has 
of  meaning.  That  is,  the  images  named  by  language 
must  be  perceived  before  they  are  named,  and  all  that 
language  can  express  :  all  to  which  it  relates,  or  can 
ever  relate,  any  conception  it  expresses,  or  can  ever 
express,  exclusive  only  of  the  "  ego  "  itself :  are  but 
features  discriminated  out  of  the  egoistic  whole. 
That  WHOLE  is  accepted  ordinarily  as  given  (i.e.  as 
too  fundamental  for  question  or  discussion),  and  this 
so  absolutely  and  completely  that  the  fact  that  it  w 
GIVEN,  and  that  language  merely  makes  play  with  its 
details  passes  unobserved.  It  is,  therefore,  as  one  among 
the  many  details  of  the  "  ego  "  that  we  must  look  to 
find  what  signification  belongs  to  the  term  "I  « 
distinguished  from  "  ego."     (Section  B  (3).) 

(2)  In  the  universe  of  feelings  (of  things  perceived) 
one  perception  stands  out  pre-eminent.  It  i^  the 
perception  of  a  nucleus  within  the  Universe.  Tms 
nucleus  is  constituted  of  a  certain  limited  area  wmcn 
is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  felt  images  whose 
location  falls  within  it  are  apprehended  as  vmd  axio 
intense  and  intimate  to  an  almost  incomparapie 
degree  as  compared  with  those  located  as  felt  outaae 
it  and  which  are  describable  as  finding  place  m  wnas 
might  be  termed  the  egoistic  feingb  :  m  the  area, 
that  is,  of  the  extbenal  woeld.    Particular     «  " 
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ternal    locations  are  perceived  as  neae  or  eemote 
in  accordance  with  the  xelation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  nucleus,  and  nearness  and  remoteness  yield  the 
conception  we  call  Distance,  which,  in  turn  forms  the 
elemental  factor  of  the  complex  perception  of  posi- 
noN  and  consequently  of  space.    The  Umits  to  this 
nucleus  are  set  by  certain  weU-defined  features  •   the 
outer  extremities  of  the  physical  body    and,  while 
not  uncommonly  attempts  are  made  to  identify  it 
with  still  more  Umited  areas  :   heart,  brain,  and  even 
a  supposed  subtle  distillation  of  both,  called  soul  • 
yet  the   considerations   which    make   its   limits   co- 
incident with  the  superficies  of  the  body  have  always 
remained  so  paramount  as  to  outweigh  for  common 
sense  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  finer  and  more  circum- 
jcribed  core.     The  chief  consideration,  of  course    is 
relative  to  the  fact  which  by  definition  constitutes 
the  territory  of  the  Nucleus,  i.e.  the  fact  that  felt 
unages  falhng  within  the  bodily  area,  even  to  its  very 
outermost  surfaces,  w6ar  an  intimate  and  vivid  in- 
tensity incomparable  with  that  of  images  located  even 
immediately  beyond  it. 

(3)  Now  ordinary  language  has  been  created  by 
ordmary  people  desirpus  of  expressing  obvious  dif- 
ferences, and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  had 
this  obvious  nucleus  not  been  singled  out  for  special 
indication  ;  more  particularly  so  since— perhaps  just 
because  of  the  intensity  of  feeling  within  the  Nucleus— 
the  latter  invests  the  feinge  (i.e.  the  exxeenal 
mmjD)  with  an  attributed  significance  derived  from 
^  a  sliding  scale  of  valuations  corresponding  to  the 
Deamess  or  remoteness  in  which  its  items  appear  to 
itond  m  relation  to  the  Nucleus.  Consequent  upon 
to  power  to  convey  significance,  the  Nucleus  takes 
on  withm  the  limit  of  its  powers  the  r6le  of  controUer 
of  the  outer  Fringe  and  remains  the  assessor  of  its 
Talnes.    It  is  then  upon  this  intense,  Umited,  and 

gOTemmg  Nucleus— tAi«  item  within  the   "  ego  " 

that  ordinary   speech  has  seized  and  embodied  as 
m  connotation   of  the   grammatical   subject   "  I." 
By  virtue  of  its  governing  and  referential  character 
to  has  become  the  subject  par  excellence,  and  it  is 
m  recognition  of  this  fact  that  feelings  whose  images 
I^^thin  the  sensitive  area  coterminous  with  the 
body  are  caUed  "  subjective,"  whUe  those  imaged 
las lyiiig  without  it  are  "  objective." 
I   (4)  xUongside  this  clear  and  simple  distinction  of 
jimcLEus  and  feenge  as  primary  subject  and  object 
p^ectively  there  runs,  however,  a   quite  different 
I^PPle  of  distinction  :    and  the  present  position  of 
isnbject  and  Object  is  confusion  confounded  between 
I  liese  two  principles.     It  was  remarked  ^bove  (B  (5)) 
[mat  the  conception  of  the  ego  made  no  recognizable 
ppearance   in    ordinary   language.    This    was    not 
I  meant  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  conception  makes 
I  J*  appearance  whatsoever  :    but  merely  that  it  does 
IMt  do  so  in   any   deliberately  recognized  fashion. 
Ifl,     l*^**  second  classifying  principle  the  term  "  I  "— 

IBwragh  in  blurred  and  almost  unconscious  fashion 

l»  given  the  signification  of  the  philosophic  term 
■inf  °t  '.  ^^^  *^^  second  interpretation  of  the  mean- 
IttL  1.  ^  '  ^'^''if'^'^^  *he  entire  realm  of  philosophic 
1^-  *  **  ^®^*  indicated  when  it  is  shown  in  what 
Ijeiation   it    must   stajid   to    the    typical   predicate 

I'^CEIVE  or  FEEL. 

(fi)  If  the  uwiVBESB  (as  defined  under  "  ego  ") 
=  FELT  IMAGES  (there  are  no  non-felt  images), 
therefore, 
iDio   f  ~  ™*<*^^  PB^T  by  a  subject  which  feels. 
IJr"  ^°'"  a'  THING  TO  bb  felt  and  for  a  subject  to 
I J~/  THING  are  identical  statements,  i.e.  they  are 
l|*^y  logical  variations  of  expression  of  one  and  the 
™6  statement.    If  then  their  differences  of  form 
8cnitinized  and  attention  be  given  to  the  first 
™  of  the  statement  as  compared  with  the  second 
I  th    ""*«  are  to  be  noted :    (1)  In  the  first  form 
y,*  J****ment  the  subject  has  been  suppressed, 
W  the  PAssrvB  form  of  the  verb  has  been  insected. 
^lore  the  funotion  of  the  babsivb  form  must 


be  to  mdicate  that  there  has  been  a  suppression  of 
the  SUBJECT.  If  then  to  equalize  their  quantities 
we  suppress  the  subject  from  the  other  side,  the 
quantities  which  remain  will  be  thus  : 

FOE  A  THING  TO  BE  FELT  =  TO  FEEL  A  THING 

And  removing  the  common  term  a  thing  from  both 
sides  there  remains  the  equation  : 

TO  BE  FELT  =  TO  FEEL. 
PEECIPI     =  PEEdPEEE. 

Therefore,  m  ultimate  philosophic  significance  as 
distinguished  from  arbitrary  grammatical  form,  the 
PASsm:  and  active  forms  of  the  primary  verb  are 
Identical.  It  is  merely  the  exigencies  of  an  arbitrarv 
grammatical  procedure  which  dictates  the  use  and 
non-use  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

(6)  This  formula  "  peecipi  =  peecipeee  "  expresses 
wnat  Hume  had  in  mind  when  he  declared  the  "  ego  " 
to  be  a  "congeeees  of  perceptions,"  and  that 
outside  such  congeries  he  could  detect  no  "  ego  " 
But  what  Hume  further  impUed  was  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  said  congeries  there  was  no  governing 
(Eeferential  f )  Nucleus,  as  distinguished  from  a 
governed  (or  Eeferentiable  ?)  External  Fringe,  and  it 
was  against  this  impUcation— logically  necessarv 
when  the  term  "  ego  "  is  confounded  with  "  I  "— 
that  the  "  common  sense  "  revolt  foUowing  imme- 
diately on  Hume's  labours  was  directed.  Hume's 
contention  was  that  he  could  perceive  nothing 
without  perceiving  it,  and  that,  therefore,  everything 
perceived— inclusive  of  the  "  ego  "  if  there  were 
such — must  take  rank  as  a  perception. 

So  that  whereas  Berkeley's  definitions  would  be 
expressed  thus  : 

The  esse  of  things  =  peecipi 

While  the  esse  ♦  op  "  ego  "  =  peecipere. 
Those  of  Hume  would  stand  : 

The  ESSE  of  Things    =  peecipi 
Also     The  ESSE  of  "  ego  "  =  peecipl 

(6)  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  foUow  the  verbal  track 
by  which  Hume  arrived  at  his  destination.  Accepting 
the  mterpretation  "  I  "  =  ego,  it  foUows  thaf  such 
aU-comprehensive  subject  must  include  all  forms  of 
FEELING,  no  matter  how  modified :  that  is  not  only 
I  FEEL  (acceptation  of  "  I  "  as  in  section  B  (3)),  but 

also    YOU,  HE,  THEY,  Or  ANY  ONE    FEELS,    aS    well    aS 

FEELING,  TO  FEEL,  TO  BE  FELT  (aUowing  that  Certain 
of  these  undifferentiated  terms  do  possess  a  vague 

suggestion  of  meaning).     In  short,  when  I  =  Ego  its 

signification  is  ubiquitous.  There  is  no  term  from 
which  it  can  be  considered  as  excluded,  and  being 
omnipresent,  inevitably  the  verbal  economy  tends 
to  eliminate  its  expression  as  unnecessary.  The  use 
of  the  PASSIVE  verbal  form  in  statements  is  the 
manner  in  which  such  economy  has  taken  effect. 
Save  as  a  recognized  philosophic  conception  for 
ordinary  speech  I  ( =  ego)  is  a  redundance  as  well  as 
a  difficulty.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  I  (=  Nucleus 
as  defined). 

And  furthermore,  since  all  feelings  necessarily 
imply  themselves  to  be  felt,  not  only  the  subject 
but  also  the  undifferentiated  Predicate  feel  takes  on 
a  redundant  aspect.  All  that  is  substantial  and  of 
interest  in  "  I  feel  .  .  ."  (I  =  ego)  is  contained  in 
the  particularization  as  to  kind  of  feeling  which  is 
furnished  in  the  object  :  the  only  essential  part  of 
the  assertion. 

(7)  Having  made  this  preliminary  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  interpretations  which  tiie  term  "  I " 
carries  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  approach  what 
has  been  called  the  bgo^cbnteic-prbdicament  :  the 
heritage  of  confusion  into  which  BeAeley's  definition 
has  been  turned. 

•  "  Ease "  is  a  mideading  term,  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  in  more  detail  later. 
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NoTB. — ^The  foregoing  artiole  is  the  third  of  the  "  Lingoal 
Psychology"  series.  Former  aitioles  are  "Analyms  m  the 
PhiloMphio  Method  "  and  "  The  Scieooe  of  Signs."  The  fonitii 
artiole  will  appear  in  the  NovufBiB  issue  of  Thb  Eooivr. 
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THE  CONTEST 


YOUB  stature  is  modelled 
with  straight  tool-edge  : 
you  are  cMselled  like  rocks 
that  are  eaten  into  by  the  sea. 

With  the  turn  and  grasp  of  your  wrist 

and  the  chords'  stretch, 

there  is  a  glint  like  worn  brass. 

The  ridge  of  your  breast  is  taut, 
and  under  each  the  shadow  is  sharp, 
and  between  the  clenched  muscles 
of  your  slender  hips. 

From  the  circle  of  your  cropped  hair 

there  is  light, 

and  about  your  male  torse 

and  the  foot-arch  and  the  straight  ankle. 

II  N 

You  stand  rigid  and  mighty — 
granite  and  the  ore  in  rocks. 
A  great  band  clasps  your  forehead 
and  its  heavy  twists  of  gold. 

You  are  white — a  limb  of  cypress 
bent  under  a  weight  of  snow. 

You  are  splendid, 

your  arms  are  fire  ; 

you  have  entered  the  hiU-straits — 

a  sea  treads  upon  the  hiU-slopes. 

in 

Myrtle  is  about  your  head, 

<you  have  bent  and  caught  the  spray  : 

each  leaf  is  sharp 

against  the  lift  and  furrow 

of  your  bound  hair. 

The  narcissus  has  copied  the  arch 
of  your  slight  breast : 
your  feet  are  citron-flowers, 
your  knees,  cut  from  white-ash, 
~yoTir  thighs  are  rock-cistuK 


Your  chin  lifts  straight 

from  the  hollow  of  your  curved  throat. 

your  shoulders  are  level — 

rare  silver  was  melted 

for  their  breadth. 


keeping  in  touch  with  Paris — and  here  let  me  at  onoe 
point  out  a  commonly  propagated  error  (iu  this 
country)  by  well-meaning  partiots  (in  peace-time 
occasionally  spelt  chtvwoins)  that  Paris  had  allowed 
itself  to  be  influenced  by  Munich.  I  think  the 
opposite  was  very  much  more  the  case  but  the  mistake 
originated  in  this  wise :  In  Paris  are  bom  ideas 
innumerable,  conceived,  maybe,  from  an  infloite 
variety  of  international  sources,  ideas  so  various  that 
Paris  cannot  keep  count  of  them.  "  French  "  art  ig 
an  agglomeration  of  very  different  expressions,  for 
Paris  is  ever  in  a  state  of  evolution  and  revolution. 
From  these  the  expert  plagiarist  makes  his  selection 
and,  having  conveyed  his  samples  home,  where  they 
undergo  that  metamorphosis  inevitable  through 
handling  in  a  new  midst,  Paris  fails  to  recognize  its 
own  progeny  on  its  reappearance  in  the  world, 
severed  from  its  natural  environment  and  attributes. 

These  remarks  were  provoked  by  a  cartoon  from  a 
recent  Sim/pUdssim/us  which  kaa  come  under  my 
notice.  The  legend  runs  thus  :  "  Modem  Art  "  : 
"  You  call  that  a  still-life  subject,  do  you — ^three 
slips  of  paper  on  a  dinner-cloth  ?  "  "Of  course,  I  do : 
one  bread,  one  meat,  and  one  butter  card." 

This  jest  was  composed  at  Munich  but  the  picture 
was  "  painted  "  and  exhibited  in  Paris  where  I  saw  it 
at  the  Galerie  des  Ind^pendants,  52  Bue  La  Bo^tie, 
not  two  months  ago,  signed  Picasso.  In  fact  I  saw 
several  "  pictures "  of  this  description,  pictures  in 
so  far  as  a  frame  makes  a  picture.  Within  the  frame 
M.  Picasso  had  pinned  different  slips  of  plain  or 
coloured  paper  on  to  a  card-board  ground  and  the 
number  of  this  combination  corresponded  in  the 
catalogue  to  a  "  dessin."  A  dificiple  of  his  had,  to 
pins,  preferred  the  glue-pot  for  the  affixing  of  different 
elements  such  as  the  packings  of  grocery  wares ;  as 
who  should  take  one  side  of  a  "  Quaker  oats  "  box, 
pa«te  it  on  to  a  board  with  the  label  of,  say,  a  whisky 
bottle,  frame  the  whole  and  call  it  a  "  nature-morte." 
Thus  the  leavings  and  parings  ordinarily  thrown  into 
the  dust-bin  can  become  a»  valuable  to  the  modem 
artist  (especially  considering  the  increase  to  which 
palette  colours  have  been  subjected)  as,  it  is  said, 
they  are  in  certain  countries  to  the  family  cook.  The 
devisers  of  these  curiosities  are  respectively  called 
Pierre  Brune  and  Frank  Burty. 

These  facts  are  recorded  in  view  of  always  adhering 
strictly  to  the  principle  of  recognizing  as  Csesar's 
what  is  bis. 


|i! 


H.  D. 


PASSING  PARIS 

I  HAPPENED  to  read  in  some  English  newspaper 
the  other  day  that  the  Germans  are  unable  to 
laugh  at  themselves.  The  person  giving  expres- 
sion to  that  view  had  certainly  never  seen  a  (German 
comic  newspaper  or  else  had  not  understood  it.  No 
people  in  the  world  are,  I  should  say,  so  intrepidly  self- 
flagellating.  When  do  the  English  really  laugh  at 
themselves  f  When,  even,  do  the  French  t  If 
German  humour  is  apt  to  wield  the  sledge-hammer  it 
uses  it  certainly  no  more  sparingly  with  its  compat- 
riots than  with  others.  In  this  resi)ect  SimpUcissimiu 
of  Munich  holds  the  record  for  the  plain  reason  that 
its  irony  reaches  the  maximum.  A  recent  cartoon 
therein  coincides  with  one  of  my  few  visits  to  picture 
exhibitions  since  the  war  broke  out.  An  invincible 
barrier  has  septarated  France  from  Germany  for  two 
years,  yet,  artistieaUy  speaking,  Munich  succeeds  in 


One  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen  whom  I 
happened  to  meet  at  this  most  interesting  gallery 
(for  besides  the  inventions  mentioned  it  comprises 
works  of  more  exacting  craftsmanship,  in  paint,  stone, 
and  bronze),  has  ju^  had  the  sorrow  of  losing  in 
battle  one  of  his  sons  to  whom  he  had  so  successfully 
communicated  his  own  enthusiasms  that  the  following 
anecdote  is  told  of  him  :  One  day  when  out  riding  m 
the  country  with  his  father  he  pointed  to  an  artist 
at  work  at  an  easel,  saying,  "  Look,  fether,  there  is 
C6zanne."  "How  do  you  know  it  is  C^eannet 
asked  his  father,  M.  Denys  Cochin.  "  Why,  becaufle 
he's  painting  a  Cezanne,"  answered  Henri  Cochm. 
»  •  *  * 

M.  Louis  Thomas,  whose  poetry  and  prose  have 
been  quoted  in  these  columns,  has,  as  Ueutenant  of  tne 
66th  Battalion  of  Chaaaeurs  d  pied,  written  the  decora 
of  this  world-famous  corps'  prowesses  in  the  war 
{Lea  Diablea  Bleu,  pendant  la  Owrre  de  D&xvranoe, 
1914r-1916  ;  Perrin  et  Cie.    3  £r.  50).  . 

A  passage  recalls  a  theory  held  by  M.  Maunce  Ban*8 
in  the  lecture  he  gave  recently  in  London  a^^^T, 
has  been  reproduced  In  the  Bevwi  dea  Deua  Monaei, 
on  the  spirit  moving  the  French  army  : 

"The  hiBtory  <rf  the  8th  BattaJton  of  Ohatxmrt  sbowi  tiw 
importenoe  <d  etprit  dt  corpt.    A  ragiinant  or  »  '>^"" 
^f^^^  bf  <9i0  gBMUi  and  indiviaiUa  aool,  wfaMh  paiMH 


after  the  different  units  oompoging  it  have  been  entirely  renewed. 
It  persists  even  from  one  war  to  another  war.  The  8th  Battalion's 
past  possesses  one  glorious  page  in  ite  history :  it  is  the  famous 
battahon  of  Sidi-Brahim.  On  the  22nd  of  September,  1843 
reduced  a«  it  waa  to  460  men  and  commanded  by  Colonel 
Montagnac,  having  been  treacherously  lured  into  a  trap  and 
surrounded  by  5000  Arabs  it  refused  to  surrender,  choosing  to 
die  to  the  last  man.  It«  soul  has  survived  and  animated  it 
during  the  great  war.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1915,  in  the  Ai^onne 
it  is  quoted  m  the  order  of  the  day  and  ita  flag  decorated  with  the 
war  cross.  Now  it  happens  that  the  mention  evokes  an  episode 
amUar  to  that  of  1845 :  Surrounded,  almost  enciroled,  says  the 
mention,  it  showed  that  its  officers  and  men  were  always  worthy 
of  the  Sidi-Brahim  battalion." 
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This  war  has  revealed  so  many  heroes,  so  much 
heroism  that  it  seems  to  be  a  commonplace  quality 
"».  }}^^^^  nature.  A  witty  French  general  dealt 
with  the  vuinie  in  this  wise  recently :  "  Heroism  " 
said  he,  "  what  is  heroism  ?  It  takes  ten  minutes 
to  make  a  hero ;  it  takes  ten  years  to  make  an 
honest  man.  '  The  superiority,  however,  of  the 
hero  over  the  mere  honest  man  consists  in  the  fact 
that  we  know  exactly  what  a  hero  is  but  not  where 
the  honesty  of  the  other  begins  or  ends.  The  one  is 
cent  rcte  and  precise  ;  the  other  abstract  and  vague. 
*  *  •  • 

M.  Eicciotto  Canudo,  one  of  whose  books  was 
reviewed  last  month  in  these  columns,  has  particularlv 
distinguished  himself  in  the  French  army,  in  which 
although  an  Italian,  he  took  service  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  A  promontory  on  the  Salonica  front  which 
he  had  occasion  to  defend  has  been  named  after 
him  m  commemoration  of  his  bravery. 

M.  C. 


DIALOGUES  OF  FONTENELLE 

Teanslated  by  Ezea  Pound 


SOCEATES  AND  MONTAIGNE 
JlfONTAIQNE.  Is  it  reaUy  you,  divine  So- 
i  rj.  crates  f  How  glad  I  am  of  this  meeting ! 
I  am  quite  newly  come  to  this  country,  and 
ihave  been  seeking  you  since  my  arrival.  Finallv 
after  having  fiUed  my  book  with  your  name  and  your 
praises,  I  can  talk  with  you,  and  leam  how  you 
possessed  that  so  riaive  *  virtue,  whereof  the  dttwes  * 
were  so  natural,  and  which  was  without  paraUel  in 
even  your  happy  age. 

Socrates.  I  am  very  ^d  to  see  a  ghost  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  philosopher ;  but  since  you 
Me  newly  descended,  and  seeing  that  it  is  a  long  time 
fflnce  I  have  seen  any  one  here  (for  they  leave  me 
pretty  much  alone,  and  there  is  no  great  crowding  to 
investigate  my  conversation),  let  me  ask  you  for 
news.  How  goes  the  worid  1  Has  it  not  altered  ! 
Montaigne.  Immensely.  You  would  not  know  it. 
tfocrotM.  I  am  delighted.  I  always  suspected 
mat  It  would  have  to  become  better  and  wiser  than 
1  nad  found  it  in  my  time. 

Montaigne.  What  do  you  mean  t  It  is  madder 
and  more  corrupt  than  ever  before.  That  is  the 
«nanp  l  was  wishing  to  speak  of,  and  I  expected 
m  to  teU  me  of  an  age  as  you  had  seen  it,  an  age 
mled  by  justice  and  probity.  ^^ 

Sooratea.    And  I  on  the  other  hand  was  expecting 
»iearn  the  marvels  of  the  age  wherein  you  have  but 
"Based  to  exist.    But,  men  at  present,  do  you  say 
■^^  not  corrected  their  classic  follies  t  ' 

Jfontaigne.    1  think  it  is   because   you  yourself 
««  a  classic  that  you  speak  so  disrespectfully  of 
^"^'"fcy ;    but  you  must  know  that  our  habits  are 
•fflentftble,  things  deteriorate  day  in  and  day  out. 
*  TemiM  de  Monteigne. 


fJ^ff^t'  J  *  ^"^'^^^  ^  "  ^^^^^d  to  me  in  my 
time  that  things  were  already  in  a  very  bad  way 
I  thought  they  must  flnaUy  work  into  a  mori  reasonaWe 
course,  and  that  mankind  would  profit  by  so  3v 
years  of  experiment.  ' 

Montaigne.  Do  men  ever  experiment  I  Thev 
are  like  birds,  caught  always  in  the  very  same  snares 
wherein  have  been  taken  a  hundred  thousand  mTe 

nliTif  ^'^'-  ."P"^'^  ^  °°  °'i«  ^1^«  does  not  enter 
Me  wholly  new  the  stupidities  of  the  fathers  are  not 
the  least  use  to  their  children. 

^ocrates.  What!  no  experiments?  I  thought 
the  world  might  have  an  old  age  less  foohsh  and 
unruled  than  its  youth. 

Montaigne.  Men  of  aU  time  are  moved  by  the  same 
mclmations,  over  which  reason  is  powerless.  Where 
there  are  men  there  are  follies,  the  same  ones 

Sooratea.  In  that  case  why  do  you  think  that 
antiquity  was  better  than  to-day  ? 

Montaigne.  Ah,  Socrates,  I  knew  you  had  a 
peculiar  manner  of  reasoning  and  of  catching  your 
coUocutors  in  arguments  whereof  they  did  not  foresee 
the  wmclusion,  and  that  you  led  them  whither  you 
would,  and  that  you  called  yourself  the  midwife  of 
tneu-  thoughts  conducting  accouchement.  I  confess 
that  I  am  brought  to  bed  of  a  proposition  contrary  to 
what  I  proposed,  but  still  I  will  not  give  in.  Certain 
It  IS  that  we  no  longer  find  the  firm  and  vigorous 
souls  of  antiquity,  of  Aristides,  of  Phocion,  of  pSicles 
or,  mdeed,  of  Socrates.  ' 

Sooratea.  Why  not?  Is  nature  exhausted  that 
she  should  have  no  longer  the  power  of  producing 
great  souls  t  And  why  should  she  be  exhausted  of 
nothmg  save  reasonable  men  1  Not  one  of  her  works 
has  degenerated ;  why  should  there  be  nothing  save 
mankind  which  degenerates  f 

Montaigne.  It's  flat  fact:  man  degenerates.  It 
seems  that  in  old  time  nature  showed  us  certain 
^reat  patterns  of  men  in  order  to  persuade  us  that 
she  could  have  made  more  had  she  wished,  and  that 
she  had  been  negligent  making  the  rest. 

Sooratea.  Be  on  yom-  guard  in  one  thing.  An- 
tiquity is  very  peculiar,  it  is  the  sole  thing  of  its 
species:  distance  enlarges  it.  Had  you  known 
Aristides,  Phocion,  Pericles  and  me,  since  you  wish 
to  add  me  to  the  number,  you  would  have  found  men 
of  your  time  to  resemble  us.  We  are  predisposed  to 
antiquity  because  we  dislike  our  own  age,  thus 
antiquity  profits.  Man  elevates  the  men  of  old  time 
to  abase  his  contemporaries.  When  we  lived  we 
overestimated  our  forbears,  and  now  our  posterity 
esteems  us  more  than  our  due,  and  quite  rightly. 
I  think  the  worid  would  be  very  tedious  if  one 
saw  it  with  perfect  precision,  for  it  is  always  the 
same. 

Montaigne.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  all 
in  movement,  that  everything  changed  ;  that  different 
ages  had  different  characteristics,  like  men.  Surely 
one  sees  learned  ages,  and  ignorant,  simple  ages  and 
ages  greatly  refined  t  One  sees  ages  serious,  and 
trifling  ages,  ages  polite,  ages  boorish  1 

Sooratea.     True.  --;.-■'  '. ''   ■... 

Montaigne.  Why  then  are  not  some  ages  mora 
virtuous,  others  more  evil  t 

Sooratea.  That  does  not  follow.  Clothes  change, 
but  that  does  not  mean  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
body.  Politeness  or  grostness,  knowledge  or  igno- 
rance, a  hi^er  or  lower  degree  of  simplicity,  a  spirit 
serious  or  of  roguery,  these  are  but  the  outside  of  a 
man,  all  this  changes,  but  the  heart  does  not  change, 
and  man  is  all  in  the  heart.  One  is  ignorant  in  one 
age,  but  a  fashion  of  knowledge  may  oome,  one  is 
anxious  for  one's  own  advantage  but  a  fashion  fttr 
being  unselfish  will  not  oome  to  replace  this.  Out 
of  the  prodigious  number  of  unreasonable  men  bom 
in  each  era,  nature  makes  two  or  three  dozen  wiMl 
mason,  she  must  scatter  them  wide  over  the  earth, 
and  you  can  well  guess  that  there  are  never  eaon^ 
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of  them  found  in  one  spot  to  set  up  a  fashion  of  virtue 
and  rightness.  i 

Montaigne.  But  is  this  scattering  evenly  done  ? 
Some  ages  might  fare  better  than  others 

Socrates.  At  most  an  imperceptible  inequality. 
The  general  order  of  nature  woidd  seem  to  be  rather 
constant. 


"NOT  VODKA" 

No  one  has  yet  given  a  clear  explanation  of  "  the 
Itussian  soul,"  that  mystery  which  has  made 
Eussian  literature  so  fascinating  to  English 
readers. 

To  most  people  this  mystery  evokes  visions  of  the 
samovar,  some  people  think  of  the  delightful  zakuska 
— which  consists  of  savoury  salt  eatables  rather  like 
hors  d'ceuvrea,  to  a  few  it  may  suggest  caviare,  I  person- 
ally have  always  had  in  mind  a  kind  of  a  dry  salt 
herring  preserved  -in  a  barrel  through  the  long  winter 
months  and  then  served  out,  after  being  stewed  in 
onions,  to  our  dear  "  summer  girls "  for  their 
complexions. 

I  must  confess  I  don't  know  how  that  idea  came 
into  my  silly  head — I  suppose  it  may  be  due  to  having 
sympathies  with  the  Imagists  and  to  the  consequent 
desire  to  see  everything,  even  such  an  abstract  thing 
as  the  Bussian  soul,  as  a  clear  image. 

There  is  but  one  thing  clear  :  Every  one  was  mis- 
taken, and  I  was  mistaken. 

The  real  explanation,  I  should  say  discovery — a 
discovery  so  important  that  I  feel  I  must  hasten  to 
"  do  my  Uttle  bit  "  to  make  it  known — comes  from 
a  Mr.  C.  E.  Bechhofer,*  who  paid  a  visit  to  Petro- 
grad  last  year  and  who  must  have  therefore  seen  the 
devastating  effects  which  the  recent  abolition  of  vodka 
has  had  on  Russian  literature.  H^e  met  the  play- 
wright Evreinov  there  "  and  was  given  several 
volumes  of  his  collected  plays  and  parodies.  Evreinov 
has  not  only  an  instinct  for  drama,  but  .  .  ." — but 
it  is  more  interesting  to  hear  what  Mr.  Bechhofer  has 
to  say  of  Chekhov  : 

"  Chekhov  is  not  a  great  writer ;  he  is  really  a  great  journalist, 
and  his  work  has  no  permanent  importance.  A  French  critio 
has  compared  his  woric  with  the  cinematograph,  he  himself 
called  it  '  sweet  lemonade.'  It  was  not  vodka — there  lies  its 
significance.  He  was  an  embryo  European,  peculiarly  of  France, 
-trf  the  Prance  he  had  come  to  know  in  his  profession  and  his 
reading.  Now  that  he  had  led  Russian  Uterature  out  of  its 
purely  Russian  groove,  the  natural  step  was  for  it  to  become 
more  and  more  European,  without  losing  its  national  impulse. 
The  decadence  of  such  modem  writers  as  Andreyev,  Gorky,  and 
Sologub  lies  in  their  refusal  to  recognize  this  fact ;  they  continue 
to  write  in  a  narrow  style,  dwarfed  even  in  that  by  the  genius 
of  their  forerunners,  uninspired  by  the  renaissance  of  European 
solidarity  that  the  war  has  revealed,  the  spirit  that  Von  Vizin 
had  and  Griboyedov." 


irrelevant  opinions  about  Chekhov's  greatness  and  his 
"  embryo  Europism  "  and  all  that  nonsense  about 
"  European  solidarity,"  the  truth  is— and  this  may  be 
said  advisedly — that  it  was  not  Chekhov  who  "had 
led   Eussian   literature   out   of   its   purely  Eussian 
groove  "  but  the  industrialization  of  Eussia,  and  the 
general  development  of  its  towns  and  "  provinces." 
Even   before  that  Eussia  was  very  susceptible  to 
European  influence.     Gogol  owes  at  least  something 
to  Dickens,  Turgenev  was  as  much  French  as  Eussian 
in  his  work — and  that  is  something  for  which  he  has 
been  reproached  in  Eussia,  Gorky  has  been  more  or 
less  a  Nietzschean  and  in  that  sense  "  a  good  Euro- 
pean," as  for  Sologub — who  has  among  other  things 
translated  Verlaine — ^it  has  been  complained  of  him 
by  adverse  Eussian  critics  that  he  has  brought  the 
flower    of    French    Decadence    into    Eussia.    Dos- 
toyevsky  alone  remains,  he  is  least  touched  from  the 
outside,  and  is  the  most  "  narrow  "  and  national  if 
you  will  on  that  account,  yet  admittedly  the  greatest 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  Eussian  of  all  Eussian 
writers.     What  the  embryo  critic  of  Eussian  Utera- 
ture fails  to  take  into  account  is  that  modem  Eussian 
literature  is  "  decadent  "  only  in  the  degree  that  it  is 
European,  and  more  particularly  French. 

Gogol  does  not  exist  for  Mr.  Bechhofer,  who  con- 
siders Griboyedov's  Woe  from  Wit  as  "  the  last  of  the 
early  Eusso-European  masterpieces  " — that  is  until 
Evreinov  came.  And  yet  Gogol's  Bevizor  is  the 
greatest  Eussian  comedy  and  quite  in  the  European 
tradition  and  unspeakably  more  important  than  that 
juvenile  effort,  The  Jubilee,  called  by  Chekhov  himself 
"  a  joke  in  one  act  "  but  which  the  translator  would 
have  us  believe  shows  "  the  best  quality  of  his  work 
and  the  service  he  was  rendering  Eussian  Uterature  " 
— ^in  the  European  sense.  As  for  the  translation 
itself,  one  is  tempted  to  apply  to  it  the  translator's 
own  standard,  and  that  is  to  say :  there  is  not  enough 
vodka  in  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  example  of  how  Eussian 
Uterature  .is  being  made  ridiculous  in  England,  and 
what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  if  the  Eussian  "  boom  " 
should  survive  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the  boomers. 
For  it  should  be  remembered  of  any  boom  : 
It  is  not  vodka  ! 

John  Couenos 


SOLDIERS- 
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The  itaUcs  are  mine.  Mr.  Bechhofer  has  modestly 
passed  over  his  own  discovery.  At  last — by  drawing 
the  proper  deduction — we  know.  It  is  vodka.  There 
is  as  much  Eussian  soul  in  a  work  as  there  is  vodka 
in  it.  That  gives  a  sort  of  practical  measure,  a  real 
standard  for  judging  Eussian  literature.  We  might 
speak  of  Tolstoy  as  hoass  (cider),  of  Turgenev  that 
he  IS  "  'ari  an'  'arf,"  now  of  Dostoyevsky  we  could 
honestly  say,  "  There's  real  vodka  for  you."  It  is 
without  question  the  greatest  discovery  since  Nietzsche 
discovered  that  there  was  "too  much  beer  in  the 
German  intellect." 

Frankly,  I  have  never  read  a  more  muddled  para- 
graph, or  one  which  contained  more  misinformation 

in  so  limited  a  space.     Passing  over  the   writer's 

*  five  Rumian  Pl»y»,  translated  from  the  originalB,  with  an 
Introduotion  by  C.  E.  Bechhofer ;  KeganPaul. 


EOTHEE, 

I  saw  you  on  a  muddy  road  - 

in  France 
pass  by  witH  your  battalion, 
rifle  at  the  slope,  full  marching  order, 
arm  swinging ; 
and  I  stood  at  ease, 
folding  my  hands  over  my  rifle, 
with  my  battalion. 
You  passed  me  by,  and  our  eyes  met. 
We  had  not  seen  each  other  since  the  days 
we  climbed  the  Devon  hilln  together : 
our  eyes  met,  startled ; 
and,  because  the  order  was  Silence, 
we  daxed  not  speak. 

O  face  of  my  friend, 

alone  distinct  of  all  that  company, 

you  went  on,  you  went  on, 

into  the  darkness ; 

and  I  sit  here  at  my  table, 

holding  back  my  tears, 

with  my  jaw  set  and  my  teeth  clenched, 

knowing  I  shall  not  be 

even  so  near  you  as  I  saw  you 

in  my  dream.  _ 

F.  8.  Fuira 
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O^^rS.^^^^'''^  '^  °°^  '^'*'  ^  not  extinct. 
That  IS  why  we  overestimate  it.  But  in  this 
^  our  present-day  literary  Alexandria,  even  the 
most  ongmal "  among  us  may  take  a  sort  of  per- 
verse deUght  m  finding  a  new  writer  daring  to  discard 
his  personality  to  foUow,  remotely  or  unconsciously 
perhaps,  the  tradition  of  an  earUer  generation.  For 
the  body  is  more  than  raiment,  and  the  verse  is  more 
than  Its  iambs,  and  the  artist,  if  he  be  artisticaUy 
mature,  can  follow  a  tradition  — as  Scopas,  Poly- 
critus,  as  Giotto,  Masaccio — and  remain  as  much 
Scopas,  as  much  Giotto,  as  if  he  twisted  his  athlete  into 
a  gargoyle  or  reduced  his  angel  into  its  original 
elements  of  an  aureole  and  superimposed  triangles. 

In  England  there  have  been  few  masters  among 
the  poets  but  those  few  so  supreme  that  they  stamped, 
created,  as  it  were,  a  mould  for  generations  of  frailer 
if  not  less  beautiful,  spirits  to  foUow.  We  have' 
Dekker  and  Fletcher  and  countless  others,  but  the 
summits  and  depth  of  the  English  language  were 
created  by  Shakespeare.  In  a  broad  sense,  of  course 
Shakespeare  is  England,  the  EngUsh  language 
Shakespeare.  And  so,  drawing  nearer  to  our  own 
generation,  the  dramatic  poem  is  Browning  and 
Browning  the  dramatic  poem. 

One  is  particularly  obsessed  with  this  Mea  in  first 
reading  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer's  beautiful  poem 
Heaven.  But  Mr.  Hueffer  says  that  he  has  never  read 
Brownmg.  Therefore  Mr.  Hueffer  has  foUowed  this 
Browning  mould  unconsciously— as  unconsciously  and 
as  mevitably  as  Miss  Charlotte  Mew  in  her  poem 
(with  which  readers  of  The  Egoist  are  alreadv 
famiUar)  TheFMe,  and  in  her  other  poem,  the  wracked, 
tortured  Madeleine  in  Church. 

When  one  reads  of  "  the  white  geraniums  in  the 
dusk,  one  feels  that  Madeleine  has  wandered  in  that 
same  garden  where  the  moth  and  the  moth-kiss 
brushed  the  heavy  flower-petals— and  the  "  portrait 
of  my  mother  at  nineteen  "  brings  to  one's  over- 
sophisticated  imagination  the  Duchess  with  her 
unappreciated,  wan  smile  and  her  branch  of  cherries. 
It  is  part  of  our  pleasure  in  art  in  these  days  to 
imagine  such  things,  and  the  Unes  lose  none  of  their 
poignancy,  none  of  their  personal  flavour  for  this 
fine,  subtle  association. 

We  are  what  we  are  ;  when  I  was  half  a  child  I  oould  not  sit 
Watching  black  shadows  on  green  lawns  and  red  oamations 

burning  in  the  sun. 
Without  paying  so  heavily  for  it 
That  joy  and  pain,  like  any  mother  and  her  unborn  child,  were 

almost  one. 
I  could  hardly  bear 

^e  dreams  upon  the  eyes  of  white  geraniums  in  the  dusk, 
The  thick,  dose  voice  of  musk, 
The  jessamine  music  on  the  thin  night  air. 
Or.  sometimes  my  own  hands  about  me  anywheie— 
The  sight  of  my  face  (for  it  was  lovely  then)  even  the  scent  of  my 

own  hair. 
Oh !  there  was  nothing,  nothing  that  did  not  sweep  to  the  high 


Beside  the  mas&that  I  remember,  shrunk  and  small 

Sapless  and  lined  like  a  dead  leaf. 

All  that  was  left  of  oh  !  the  loveliest  face,  by  time  and  grief  ! 

f«^^  -^T,.  ^  *'^°*^''  »°e  Of  the  most  difficult 
forms  in  the  language-the  drumatic  lyrir^She 
^one  of  our  generation,  with  the  exception  of  Mr 
Hueffer  and  Mr.  Frost,  has  succeeded  i^  this  fom 
has  grown  a  new  blossom  from  the  seed  of  Browning's 
sowing,  has  followed  a  master  without  imitating  h^ 

Sa^dTofh^^Lh"'^^"'^*^*^"'^    "'   ^^«  «P-*'  -*  a 

hiLTh"^^-?^-  ^?''^^  ^^  ^°°*^«''  ^"l'^™«  «f  the  same 
breadth  and  mtensity— perhaps  Miss  Mew  is  already 
writing  it. 

H.  D. 

REVIEWS 

Two  volumes  of  essays,  one  naive  appreciation 
of  modem  playwrights,  and  a  flutter  in  souls, 
f        .,      The  kmdness  of  our  friends  is  sometimes 
two-edged.     The   friends   of   Voltairine   le    Clevre  * 
would  have  done  better  to  write  the  story  of  her  Ufe 
which  was  a  fine  one,  than  to  publish  her  essavs! 
which  are  mediocre.     The  phrasing  of  many  suggest^ 
the  spoken  word  and  as  propagandist  speeches  they 
were  doubtless  effective  :  read  in  cold  blood,  removed 
trom   the   anunal   magnetism   of  a   crowd   and   the 
persuasive  tricks  of  voice  of  the  speaker,  thev  are 
joumahsm  of  the  usual  kind.     Their  publication  in 
permanent  form  is  unnecessary,  for  their  appeal  is  too 
unabashedly  emotional  to  convert  the  unbeliever- 
it  is  unwise,  for  her  manner  of  Uving  speaks  for  her 
better  than  do  her  words.     Headers  who  never  knew 
or  heard   her  will  be  depressed  and  disappointed  on 
passmg  from  the  account  of  a  Ufe  spent  wantonly  for 
Me  s  sake    to  her  pedestrian  verse.    Commendable 
though  Its  sentiments  may  be,  it  bears  reprinting 
even  less  that  the  essays.     Journalism  is  often  dis- 
honest:    this  joumaUsm  is  honest  in  intention  and 
speech  :   that  is  uncommon,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
warrant  an  attempt  to  thrust  it  into  the  ranks  of 
Uterature.     Nor   would  Voltairine  le  Cleyre's   fame 
have  faded  away  the  sooner  in  the  report  of  men  than 
It   will   in    these   pages.     Significantly   enough,    the 
essay  which  leaves  most  obscure  the  spirit  of  anar- 
chism IS  the  one  deaUng  directly  with  it.     It  appears 
to  have  been  written  to  prove  the  tolerance  and  ^ 
breadth   of   view   of   the   anarchist   philosophy.     It 
succeeds  in  proving  that  a  thing  does  not  necessarily 
become  broad  by  spreading  itself  :  it  may  only  become 
thin. 


W  laughing  gods,  and  then  blow  down  and  beat 

My  soul  into  the  highway  dust,  as  hoofs  do  the  dropped  roses  of 

the  sinet. 

•  •  •  • 

^ere  is  a  portmit  of  my  mother,  at  nineteen. 
With  the  black  spaniel,  standing  by  the  gaiden  seat, 
The  dainty  head  held  high  against  the  painted  green 
And  throwing  out  the  youngest  smile,  ahy,  but  half  haughty  and 

half  sweet. 
Her  picture  then:  but  simply  Youth,  or  simply  Spring 
«  me  to-day:  a  radiance  on  the  wall, 
«>  exquisite,  ao  heart-breaking  a  thing 

*J'he  Farmer's  Bride.   By  Chariotts  Mew.  The  Portly  Book- 
^*I^    Is.  net. 


Much  the  same  chaise  of  upstart  journalism  may  be 
laid  against  the  essays  of  Emma  Goldman.f  There 
is,  however,  this  difference :  the  writings  of  Miss 
Goldman  are  as  avowedly  propagandist  as  her 
speeches :  and  they  are  as  much  more  effective  for 
her  purpose  as  she  is  a  much  cleverer  preacher  than 
Voltairine  le  Cleyre.  Her  writing  is  more  restrained 
and  therefore  more  forceful :  it  is  the  work  in  fact, 
of  the  greatest  Uving  propagandist. 

Tet  Emma  Goldman,  as  Voltairine  le  Cleyre,  runs 
wild  on  approaching  the  question  ot  marriage  and 
love.  There  is  no  surer  test  of  the  inteUectual 
quaJity  of  the  "  advanced  "—for  the  most  part,  a 
pitiful  crew — ^than  the  waving  before  them  of  this 
particular  flag.  The  two  anarchists  make  the  usual 
blunder  of  supposing  that  sexual  love  outside  marriage 
is  a  different  thing  from  the  same  love  in  marriage ; 
whereas  there  is  not  the  sUghtest  difference  : 
sexual  love  outside  marriage  remaLns  the  evanescent 

•  Voltairine  le  aeyre,  Stsaifs  and  Potms.  Mother  Baith 
Publiahing  AsKoiatioin,  New  York. 

t  Bmma  Goldmui,  Anartskitm  and  Other  Bttay*.  Mottxr 
Bwth  Pabliahing  Aasooiatian.  New  Yoric 
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purely  animal  thing  that  it  is  when  sanctified  by  the 
church  or  legalized  by  the  State.  And  for  the  other 
sort  of  love — a  kind  of  glorified  friendship — marriage 
does  not  exclude  it,  nor  free  love  ensure  it.  Not 
marriage,  but  the  conditions  of  marriage — nor  of 
marriage  only,  but  of  the  whole  social  order — soil 
and  destroy  love  of  body  and  of  spirit.  Women's 
slavery  is  economic  and  not  spiritual.  Nor  is  she 
enslaved  by  man,  but  man  with  her  is  equally  slave 
to  a  social  system  which  sells  freedom  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  denies  it  to  the  vast  mass  of  humankind. 


September  IMfl 


September  1916 


This  fact,  though  generally  accepted,  is  not  realized. 
When  realized,  all   books  on  the  Soul  of  Woman  * 
will  be  as  outworn  as  the  deism  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  even  now  they  are  largely  superfluous  and  rather 
tiresome.     Occasionally    their    very    seriousness    is 
embarrassing.    Feminists — male    and    female — pos- 
sessed of  even  an  embryonic  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
would  never  cling  so  joyously  to  Olive  Schreiner's 
vision  of  the  aspiring  female  soul  in  the  form  of  that 
peculiarly  pernickety  and  malicious  beast,  the  camel. 
This  by  the  way.     It  remains  a  fact  and  to  an  admirer, 
on  this  side  idolatry,  of  modern  woman — a  galling 
fact — that  the  average  feminist  is  in  the  position  of  a 
prisoner  still  crying  out  to  be  released,  though  his 
chains  have  ab-eady  fallen  to  his  feet.     The  feminist 
wants   a   number   of   things,    loosely   designated   as 
spiritual  freedom.     I  hope  Mr.  Paul  Jordan  Smith 
would  agree  that  her  state  of  mind  is  expressed  in  the 
poem  running  roughly  thus  : 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  wear  brown  boots. 
And  walk  around  in  your  Sunday  suits, 
But  to-night  I  am  sick  of  the  whole  affair. 
I  want  free  life  and  I  want  fresh  air. 
And  Laska,  in  Texas  down  by  the  Eio  Grande." 

The  yearning  feminist,  not  hampered  with  children, 
has  nothing  to  do  but  abandon  the  brown  boots  and 
take  whatever  measure  of  freedom   she  can  keep. 
In  life  as  in  the  army  "  you  are  certain  to  receive  what 
you  get,"  and  get  what  you  take.    If  the  thought  of 
common  opinion  deters  the  feminist,  her  slavery  is 
self-imposed,  and  if  there  are  sufficient  feminists  to 
make  it  profitable  to  write  books  about  their  souls, 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  create  their  own  public 
opinion.    Of  course  the  majority  of  women  want  no 
more  than  a  latchkey  and  a  little  money  to  spend,  but 
having   got   into   the  labour    market  they  are  not 
always .  stupid   enough   to    be    unaware   that  they 
are    stai    slaves   and   that    the    whole    gneation  ol 
woman's  freedom  is  still  a  question  of  money  or  an 
equivalent    economic    secijrity.    Even    the    pseudo- 
philosophic  feminists  know  that  the  economic  inde- 
pendence of  woman  is  a  condition  of  her  spiritual 
freedom.     What   they   do   not   understand  is   that 
economic  freedom  is  the  only  sort  of  freedom  which 
can  be  given  to  any  person.    And  there  is  no  economic 
freedom  possible  to-day  for  the  vast  majority  of 
women  for  precisely   the   same   reason   that   there 
M  none  for  the  vast  majority  of  men.     Change  society 
to  make  such  freedom  possible  for  both.     Then  those 
will  be  free  and  will  take  freedom  who  are  free  in 
s^mt,and  those  wiU  be  slaves  who  are  slaves  in  spirit. 
^o  person  can  be  endowed  with  spiritual  freedom. 
It  must  be  taken.    And,  moreovter,  it  can  be  taken 
to-day— but  painfuUy,  because  of  the  small  measure  of 
ecwiomic  security  possible  under  the  modern  social 
system.    It  shouhi  be  better  understood  that  souls 
are  higher  than  money-bags  only  by  virtue  of  standing 
on  them.     "A  spirit  and  a  Vision  are  not,'^lay^ 
iiiake,       as    the    modem    philosophy    supposes,    a 
cloudy  vapour  or  a  nothing."    Spiritual  freedom  is  a 
very  tangible  thing,  or  several  tangible  things.    It  ib 
Jewmw,  material,  secnrity,  surroundings  <rf  beauty, 

*  PMl  JonlMkSaitli,  ThtSoui  of  Woman,     Paul  Kld«  and 
^^»Pwiy,  San  Fraooiaco.  cne  doUai  net. 


and  the  abiUty  worthily  to  use  and  appreciate  them 
Woman  may  have  up  her  sleeve,  as  Mr.  Smith  de' 
Clares,  "  new  life-values,  new  ethical  motives,  a  new 
idealism,  a  new  faith."  ,  That  is  as  it  may  be.  The 
fact  remains  that  she  can  do  more  than  write—or 
read— about  these  things.  Freedom  is  to-day  possible 
to  the  woman  who  can  take  it.  Who  gave  freedom  to 
Emma  Goldman  1  It  is  not  to  be  taken  easily  but 
It  IS  to  be  taken,  and  the  ease  will  come  with  the  taking 
if  not  to  the  pioneers.  Not  all  desires  are  attainable! 
nor  aU  passions  appeasable,  but  it  is  not  alwaw 
adverse  circumstances  that  prevent  their  attainment 
and  satisfaction.  It  may  be  merely  feebleness  of 
desire. 

The  married  woman  with  children  is  in  a  different 
position.  It  is  likely  that  a  woman  bringing  up  her 
children  herself  will  always  be  more  or  less  enslaved, 
in  reality  if  not  in  popular  terminology.  For  the 
economic  security  necessary  if  she  is  to  give  adequate 
care  to  her  children  she  will  have  to  look  to  a 
man  or  to  the  State.  And  the  difference  betwerai 
the  two  forms  of  dependence  is  a  difference  of  name 
only.  No  amount  of  juggling  with  the  cant  of  the 
Endowment  of  Motherhood  can  do  away  with  that 
fact. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Literary  criticism  •  with  an  axe  to  grind  is  always 
bad  criticism.  If  Miss  Goldman  had  not  been  looking 
for  anarchism  she  would  not  have  suspected  Suder- 
mann  of  social  significance,  W.  B.  Teats  of  sense,  or 
Leonid  Andreiv  of  honesty  of  purpose.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  anarchist-complex  she  has  produced 
a  disingenuous  criticism  of  a  handful  of  European 
dramatists,  taking  them  at  their  own  valuation  and 
•making  no  attempt  at  a  standard  of  critical  values. 
Apparently  Miss  Goldman  imagines  Teats  and 
Lennox  worthy  of  as  serious  consideration  as  Ibsen 
and  Strindberg  because  they  chose  to  write  in  the 
same  form — the  dramatic.  We  are  left  wondering 
at  the  childlike  naiveU  of  the  cultured  American  in 
the  presence  of  so-called  serious  literature. 
*  «  •  ♦ 

The  History  of  the  Fabian  Society  t  is  of  interest 
primarily  to   Fabians   and   antiquaries.    It  is  con- 
scientiously bright  in  style  :    almost  sprightly.    The 
episode  of  Mr.  Wells  is  tactfully  suggested.    So  far 
as  one  can  judge,  the  woiilng  formula  of  the  Fabian 
leaders  appears  to  have  been :  .seize  on  any  reform 
urgently    needed :      suggest    the    mildest    possible 
measure  that  will  palliate  the  need:    supply  it  to 
anxious  members  of  the  House  :    congratulate  your- 
selves on  your  modesty.     To  have  been  the  power 
behind  the  throne  of  the  Liberal  Party  all  these  years, 
and  to  have  accomplished  so  littie  is  signal  proof  of 
the  value  of  modesty  in  the  political  world.    It  ii 
significant  that  Mr.  Shaw  thought  fit  to  add  an  essay 
on  Guild  Socialism  to  a  history  of  Fabianism.    And  it 
is  characteristic  that  he  proves  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  because  Fabian  Collectivism  is  implied 
in  the  machinery  of  Guild  Socialism  therefore  Guild 
Socialism  is  a  mere  corollary  of  Fabian  Collectivism. 
The  whole  is  contained  in  the  part  and  the  part  i« 
greater  than  the  whole.    Which  is  Shavian. 

MABGAKET  STOSH  jAHBSOIf 

•  Emma  Goldman,  The  Social  Siifnificanee  of  Modem  Drama- 
Mother  Earth  Publiahing  Aasooiation. 

t  Edward  R.  Pmm,  BiMory  of  the  FaJbim  aotiet^  A-  G. 
Itfield. 

Peasant    Pottery    Shop 

41  Dmnmikin  Stn^    ThaaWd'k  Ro«l   WX:. 

(CloM  to  SonthaaptMi  Raw) 

Interesting  British  and  G)ntinentai 

Peasant  Potterjr  on  sale 
Brigktly  coloured  piuted  £elt  Bugs. 
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THE  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

IN  New  Tork  in  the  spring  of  1915,  one  was  feeUne 
a  strange  quickening  of  artistic  life.  It  seems 
that  due  to  the  preoccupation  of  Paris  and 
London  m  cruder  affairs  New  Tork  has  taken  over 
those  spiritual  controls  for  which  no  one  had  any  time 
in  the  war-swept  countries.  Here  was  a  chance  to 
assert  oneself  magnificently. 

The  weekly  papers  began  to  notice  that  Du  Chamo 
was  with  us— and  Gleize,  and  Croty.  There  were 
even  productions  of  photographs  and  paragraphs 
speaking  of  New  Tork's  gain  due  to  its  Uttie  pro- 
gressive colony  of  artists  forced  out  of  France  and 
England. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  C6zanne  at  Knodler's 
and  one  of  young  Americans,  the  Forum  Exhibit 
from  which  such  a  good  man  as  Demuth  was  excluded' 
But  m  poetry  the  fiercest  twitchings  appeared' 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  put  forwa^  by  a 
man,  himself  a  poet.  Kreymboi^  was  employed  to 
carry  out  his  idea  of  a  magazine  free  for  the  new  in 
poetry.  He  gave  up  his  newspaper- writing,  came  out 
of  his  garret,  married !  and  in  a  Uttle  hut  to  which 
water  had  to  be  carried  for  washing,  he  started  his 
magazme,  OtJiers. 

There  was,  I  think,  wild  enthusiasm  among  free 
verse-writers,  slightly  less  enthusiasm  among  Sunday 
Magazme  Section  reporters,  and  reaUy  quite  a  stir 
m  the  country  at  large. 

Kreymboi^  was  awakened  at  midnight  once  for  an 
mterview.     That  was  years  ago. 

Actually  it  seemed  that  the  weight  of  centuries  was 
about  to  be  lifted.  One  could  actiially  get  a  poem 
pnbhshed  without  having  to  think  of  anything  except 
that  It  be  good,  artisticaUy.  Kreymborg  was  the 
hero.  . 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  there  were  meetings  at 
tontwood.  We  sat  on  the  floor,  brought  our  own 
lunches,  played  baU  in  the  yard  and  struggled  to 
converse  one  with  the  other.  For  the  most  part  one 
looked  and  wondered  but  continued  to  be  optimistic 

Good  verse  was  coming  in  from  San  Francisco,  from' 
Ifimsville,  Ky  from  Chicago,  from  63rd  Street,  from 
Htaten  Island,  from  Boston,  from  Oklohoma  City.  At 
least  it  was  verse  one  could  print. 

New-comers  to  tiie  city  if  they  wer«  alive  to  artistic 
interests  m  their  own  parts  naturaUy  drifted  into  the 
crowd. 

Others  was  commented  on  in  The  New  BtmOlic 
m  Boston  Transcript,  The  Literary  Digest,  Life,  and 
Who  knows  what  other  magazines  of  importance. 
ims  uttle  magazine  was  said  to  be  the  sun  of  a  new 
flawn--in  Its  littie  yeUow  paper  cover!  America 
wi  at  last  found  a  democratic  means  of  expression  ' 
It  was  free  verse  !  Even  the  papers  went  so  far  as  to 
make  extensive  mockery  of  the  men  and  the  move- 
ment m  their  funny  columns.    We  wer«  elated  at  our 


?^d  Hknlif'^^V^  ',?*^*  meetingi^t^vens 
would  hke  that— with  a  Uttle  dance  afterwards 
Then  again  we  could  use  the  same  room  for  pl^s^nd 

^J^and  aJ°.  t^t  f  ^'^'^^  ^"'^'i  »>e  rooms  for 
rent  and  at  least  two  apart-ments  where  you  and  I 
and  our  famihes  could  live  and  edit  Others  and  keep  a 
book  store  and— that  was  a  fine  dream  •  ^ 

^JKf^""'^  that  the  painters  and  the  poetB  didn't 
get  along  very  well  together,  perhaps  that  was  why 

aThTgt'slV."'*  *'""'  ^^  "'"'  ^'  "^'^  '" 

Well,  let's  meet  without  the  painters. 

Next  time  it  was  the  women  who  interfered      The 
women  agreed  to  stay  at  home.     Six  men  met  one 
evemng  and  had  a  buUy  good  time  discussing  the  news 
and  affairs  m  general  in  a  reasonably  intelligent  way 
This  was  the  high-water  mark.  ^ 

ha^L'^^Q'^'*^"^**''  ^^  '^°^-  ^'**^*  ^as  wabbUng 
Dadly.     Subscriptions  came  in  slowly.     Kreymborc 

mnl^.™°^®  *°,*^*  *^*y-  ^  ^^^  P««ms  of  doubtful 
moral  tone  made  enemies.  Kreymborg  insisted  on 
keeping  his  hand  on  the  tiUer  and  any  way  it  began  to 
be  doubtful  if  there  was  going  to  be  much  gain!^the? 
financially  or  artdsticaUy,  connected  with  tiie  enter- 
prise. One  began  to  hear  obscure  murmurs.  Fine ' 
JNow,  at  last,  we  were  to  get  down  to  real  values  ' 

Unfortunately  a  saviour  appeared  in  the  person  of  a 
young  Scotchman  named  MarshaU,  who  was- to  take 
the  whole  burden  on  his  own  shoulders.  We  were  aU 
to  have  personal  books  published.  There  was  to  be 
a  yearly  Anthology,  etc.  etc. 

to  the  300  or  so  best  poems  for  the  year  picked  out 

by  Mr.  Braithwaite,  Others  had  had  one  or  two  amons 

the  leaders.  * 

One  began  to  think  of  writing  plays  and  getting 

them  on  the  stage.    Verse  does  not  pay. 

And  then,  the  MSS.  of  our  native  artists  beginning 
to  fell  to  appear ;  MarshaU  having  failed  to  gauge 
matters  nghtly  (being  no  native),  financial  riiii 
stanng  Others  through,  no  more  meetings  with  strange 
^^^\  ?.     ^^^""^    Duncan,   etc.,   strange    Fr«nch 


And  Kreymborg  was  receiving  the  Uon's  share  of 

I  w^?'^^*-    ^o^?h  he  insistently  spoke,  alas,  not 

lorthe  poems,  but  for  0<Aer». 

Snrdy  the  present  was  the  opening  of  a  new  era. 

i    ew  free    verse    was    commented   on    everywhere. 

'    ^®  ' >"  with  a  progressive  board  of  editors 

gan  to  accept  and  pay  for  free  verse  !     This  went  on 

i*!!"i      editors  had  a  change  of  conscience :  "  We  are 

Ito^Ti    ^e  *"**»«»•     We  don't  know  what  we  are 

ftn^r" ^  '   ^®  ^^^  °°  criteria  !    Is  this  going  to  be 

wonght  well  of  to-morrow,  ojp  is  it  merely  a  whim  t  " 

\Z^   **  •""*  "^« "  refosed  even  to 

wnnaer  new  verse.    But  that  comes  later. 

Li      weekly  meeting  went  on.    A  stock  company 

iZ  Pf?P«8ed.    Others   was   to   be   managed   by  a 

l^i°L^-    ^«  ^«™  ♦»  I'a'^e  a  club  house-above 

l^t  ^*'  °^  y«8,  it  had  to  be  above  42nd  Street, 

II? ITS  ^*"  certain.    We  could  have  a  lai^  room 

I     ««"Wt8  of  pictures,  silk  goods,  souiptore,  etc. 


Arnsts,  no  star  itf  the  newspapers,  no  verse  but 
the  worst  bemg  accepted  by  tiie  magazines,  the 
anthology  havmg  faUed  to  seU  weU  because  of  one 
siUy  poem— not  by  CanneU— our  minds  began  to  go 
to  sleep.  One  picked  among  the  bones  of  the  stew 
for  a  Uttle  nourishment. 

At  last  the  movement  is  dead.  Now  for  the 
advance. 

For  me  it  comes  in  tiie  forai  of  Kreymborg's  book 
Mushrooms.  It  consists  in  the  skilful  use  of  smaU 
words,  the  artistic  effect  depending  on  the  musical 
design  and  not  on  the  values  denoted  and  connoted 
by  the  words  themselves. 

One  turns  at  last  to  one's  desk -drawer  and  thumbs 
over  one's  own  verses  with  something  of  the  feeUmrs 
of  a  miser. 
America  has  triumphed ! 

WiLUAM  Cablos  Williams 


LIBERATIONS 

of  Individiufily  in  Cantanpararr  Mama 

XI 

TH.  AKTMENKO  AJTD  THE  OBIBSTAL  SPIBXT 
Us  BfUSIC 

of    tiie    Bosaiaa 
one  is  reminded 

,     on     crosaiiig    the 

Sussian  frontier,  tnined  to  a  oompanion  with  the 
pregnant  remark,  "  Here  commences  Asia."  Through- 
ont  Akimenko's  work  a  spirit  of  exotic.  Oriental. 
tamtasy  asserts  itself,  rendering  his  musio  at  onoe 
coriously  individual  and  coriooi^  BusaiaD.    Vat  tbe 


ON  approaching  the  musio 
composer,  Tb.  Akimenko, 
of    that    traveller    who, 
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Orient,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  creative  function 
in  art,  goes  beyond  any  particular  locality  of  the  globe, 
and  deeper  than  the  Kmited  aspects  and  character- 
istics which  constitute  the  common  conception  of  the 
significance  of  the  term.     Orientalism  is  the  product 
of  certain  psychological  elements,  the  development 
and  interplay  of  which  results  in  a  definite  type  of 
mentality.    From  this  type  of  mentality  the  aspects 
and  characteristics  of  the  Orient,  its  art,  architecture, 
literature,  and  philosophy,  are  bom.     In  the  work  of 
AMmenko    this    type    of    mentality    is    particularly 
evident,    and   it   is   this   which,    while   rendering  it 
individually  characteristic,  permeates  his  music  with 
a    spirit    peculiarly    Russian,    not    in  •  the    limited 
"  nationalistic  "  sense  of  the  folk-cult  traditions,  but 
in  that  wider  spiritual  atmosphere  to  which  alone 
can  the  term  be  at  aU  accurately  applied.    For  in  the 
Bussian    temperament    an   Oriental  spirit    exerts    a 
remarkable  sway,   a   characteristic  which  probably 
owes   much   to   ethnological   conditions.     Siberia,    a 
country  originally,   and  still  largely,   populated  by 
Mongols,  occupies  a  vast  extent  of  Bussian  territory, 
while  in  Europe  the  various  branches  of  Great,  Little, 
and  White  Bussians  have  been  influenced  for  over 
nine  centuries  by  contact  with  essentially  Oriental 
races,  the  Finns,  Lithuanians,  and  Turks.    Hence  the 
intellectual  attitude  of  the  Russian,  if  not  certain 
of  his  racial  characteristics,  partakes  to  a  large  extent 
of  the  qualities  of  the  Oriental  mind.     It  is  to  the 
concentration   of   those   mental   qualities   in   music, 
together  with  a  fantastically  original  idiom  in  their 
expression,  that  the  compositions  of  Akimenko  owe 
both  their  interest  and  charm.     Nor  does  this  fantastic 
quality  of  expression  give  to  his  work  any  flavour  of 
effusion  or  studied  artificiality.    It  is  the  natural 
product    of    an    intensely    energetic    and    sensitive 
temperament.     Through    the    aloof,    dream-woven 
moods  which  persistently  envelop  Akimenko's  music 
gleams  a  richly  imaginative  imagery,   a  wealth   of 
elusive  coIot,  at  times  vivid,  more  often  shimmering 
delicately,    which    gives    evidence    of   an    extremely 
acute  sensibility,  a  consciousness  keenly  responsive 
to  the  most  subtle  influences  of  actuality.    In  this 
acute  sensibility  lies  the  source  of  the  fantasy  which 
dominates  his  conceptions.    With  certain  sensitive 
temperaments,  constantly  receptive  to  the  countless 
subtle  impressions  conveyed  by  even  the  most  simple 
aspects  of  life,  thought  and  emotion  become  extra- 
ordinarily   multiple    in    operation,    and    at    length 
assume  such  complexity  and  proportions  that  they 
create  of  themselves  a  new  universe,   a  world  of 
personal  associations,  by  which  all  tangible  things 
are  absorbed  and  transformed.    From  such  a  process 
arises  the  world  of  fantasy  which  the  imagination  of 
Akimenko  explores.    His  mind  is  like  that  strange 
creation,  Le  Horia,  of  Guy  de  Maupassant ;  it  absorbs 
into  itself  everything  that  it  encounters,  transforms 
their  every  aspect,  and  merges  them  in  a  world  of 
dreams.    From  this  cause  arises  the  rarefied,  virginal 
atmosphere  of  his  music,  its  freshness  and  fairylike 
sense  of  wonder,  even  when  it  bears  direct  relationship 
to  definite  ordinary  things.     The  consciousness  of  the 
composer   has   revealed   to    him    a    myriad    subtle 
spiritual  correspondences,  which  so  illuminate  ordi- 
nary proportions  as  to  create  for  them  an  entirely 
new  scale  of  values.     Hence  his  every  conception, 
coloured  by  his  mental  vision,  bears  an  unfamiliar 
significance,   a  touch   of  the  magical  and  bizarre, 
which  fascinates    by  reason  of  its  novelty,  by  its 
dlusive  hint  of  strange  beauty,  like  the  perfume  of  an 
unknown  flayer  growing  beyond  impenetrable  walls. 
It  is  this  curious  mental  quaUty  which  makes  his  music 
BO  distinctly  personal  and  yet  so  Oriental.  Of  Oriental- 
ism, in  the  sense  of  that  indeterminable  quantity, 
"local  color,"  his  work  bears  no  trace,  nor  is  its 
subject-matter  Oriental  in  the  generally  accepted  sense. 
His  insight  penetrates  deex>er  than  the  petty,  detailed 
chionictes  of  the  reaJQsts.    All  the  facts  are  subject 


to  relativity,  which  every  phase  of  evolution  changes  or 
modifies.  Hence,  for  Akimenko,  actuality,  in  the 
sense  of  accepted  facts,  exists  only  iaasmuch  as  it 
stirs  his  sensibility  and  evokes  the  images  of  hia 
mind.  His  work  is  ego-centric,  and  therefore  never 
inhuman  or  abstract  in  feeling.  Nor  is  it  opinion- 
atedly  limited,  being  entirely  divorced  from  creed. 
The  scope  of  his  consciousness  is  great,  and  therefore 
the  spiritual  range  of  his  music  is  correspondingly 
wide. 


THE  EABLY  WORKS  OF  AKIMENKO 

Throughout  his  published  work,  even  in  the 
earliest  compositions,  this  emphatically  personal  atti- 
tude of  Akimenko  is  evident.  The  Four  Songs,  Op.  l, 
and  the  Choral  Songs,  Op.  3  {"  Autumn,"  "  Song  of  the 
Lark,"  "  The  Noon-Hour  of  Spring "),  evince  a. 
sensitive  consciousness,  an  eager  delight  in  simple 
things  which  is  naively  egoistic,  while  never  self- 
conscious  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Here,  as  in  all  his 
work  which  treats  of  common,  physical  actuality, 
Akimenko  has  the  spirit  of  a  child,  whose  capacity  for 
enjoyment  nothing  can  age.  In  the  light  of  his 
extreme  sensibility  the  simplest  impressions  assume 
something  of  a  magical  character.  Guy-Charles 
Cros  has  voiced  a  desire  for  "  the  world's  beauty  to 
rise  afresh  in  him  each  morning."  This  perpetually 
virgin  sensibility  Akimenko  seems  to  have  attained. 
His  mind  bathes  all  that  it  encounters  in  an  ever- 
changing  stream  of  moods  and  thoughts,  so  that 
to  his  spiritual  vision  they  are  ever  fresh  and  new. 
Nor  does  this  lead  him  to  sentimentality.  His  con- 
ceptions have  the  spontaneous,  creative  quality  of  a 
child's  "  make-believe  "  play  ;  the  thought  creates 
the  object,  and  invests  all  things  with  infinite  possi- 
bilities. Hence*  comes  a  natural  inclination  towards 
things  exotic,  similar  to  the  child's  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous :  an  insatiable  and  inquisitive  desire  for 
sensations  and  impressions.  This,  while  creating  a 
certain  restlessness  in  Akimenko's  music,  never 
degenerates  into  hysteria  or  romantic  decadence. 
Thus  in  the  piece  La  BoussdUta,  Op.  4,  there  is 
nothing  morbid.  The  intimate  atmosphere  of  the 
music  creates  a  rarefied,  symbolic  impression  of  the 
poetic  theme.  All  that  is  terrifying  and  vampire- 
like in  the  creature  of  the  Slav  legends  disappears, 
leaving  only  a  sense  of  strangeness,  remoteness,  and 
yearning.  It  is  as  though  the  composer  typified  in  the 
mythical  theme  the  spell-weaving  fascination  of  his 
dreams. 

The  Fowr  Songs,  Op.  5,  while  more  concrete  in 
theme,  preserve  this  atmosphere  of  spiritual  remote- 
ness, curiously  blended  with  a  direct  intimacy  oi 
expression. 

A  similar  spirit  of  intimacy  pervades  the  Trio  for 
vioUn,  viola,  and  violoncello,  Op.  7,  deepened  in 
emotional  significance  by  a  more  introspective 
mood. 

Through  the  immediately  ensuing  compositions, 
Deux  Morceaux,  "  Bomance  "  et  "  Mazurka,"  pow 
piano.  Op.  9  ;  Deux  Morceamx,  "  Valse  M61ancolique 
et  "  Intermezzo,"  pour  violoncelle  et  piano.  Op.  11  i 
Eclogue,  pour  cor  anglais  et  piano.  Op.  12 ;  Bamanw, 
pour  alto  et  piano.  Op.  13;  Idylle,  pour  fliite  et 
piano.  Op.  14  ;  Berceuse,  pour  violin  et  piano,  Op-  loj 
Trois  Morcemt,  pour  piano,  "Chant  d'Automne, 
"  Idylle,"  "  Valse,"  Op.  16  ;  EUgie,  pour  violoncelle 
et  piano.  Op.  17 ;  Nocbwme,  pour  cor  ou  flilte  et  piano, 
C^.  18;  Peiais  BaMade,  pour  darinette  et  P>a"M 
Op.  19,  the  sensitive  curiosity  which  permeates  tne 
eariier  Choral  Songs  reasserts  itself  more  deflmteiy 
In  both  the  harmonic  texture  of  the  music  andM" 
constantly  varied  character  and  colour  of  the  p^j 
ments  for  which  it  is  written,  a  sense  of  seeking,  o 
spiritual  and  emotional  influisitiveness  and  adve^ 
turousness  is  manifest,  in  which  may  be  <"*<^°'°I: 
much  of  the  fantastical  and  exotic  spirit  of  AkimenKo 


later  work.  In  certain  numbers  the  mental  tendency 
is  markedly  pronounced.  The  Eclogue  and  the 
IdyUes  are  pastoral  in  theme  only  in  the  degree  that 
certain  of  Verlaine's  conceptions,  "  Les  un  et  les 
autres,"  and  some  of  the  "F6tes  Galantes,"  for 
example,  are  pastoral.  Both  have  their  birth  in  an 
Arcadia  of  dreams,  a  decorative  superstructure  on 
actuality,  which  has  a  relationship  to  tangible  things 
similar  to  that  which  the  perfume  has  to  the  flower. 
The  Nocturne  owes  less  to  form  and  actual  aspects 
than  to  personal  moods,  thoughts,  and  associations. 
Buhleben,  1916.  Leigh  Heney 

{To  be  continued) 


TARR 

By  Wyitoham  Lewis 

PART  IV 
A  JEST  TOO  DEEP  FOR  LAUGHTER 

CHAPTER  I 

WITH  a  little  scratching  (as  the  condei^e 
pushed  it)  with  the  malignity  of  a  little, 
quiet,  sleek  animal,  the  letter  from  Germany 
crept  under  the  door  the  next  morning,  and  lay  there 
through  the  silence  of  the  next  hour  or  two,  until 
Kreisler  woke.  Succeeding  to  his  first  brutal  farewells 
to  his  dreams,  no  hopes  leapt  on  his  body,  a  magnifi- 
cent stallion's,  uselessly  refreshed.  Soon  he  saw  the 
letter.  It  lay  there  quiet,  unimportant,  rather 
matter  of  fact  and  sly. 

Kreisler  felt  it  an  indignity  to  have  to  open  it. 
Until  his  dressing  was  finished,  it  remained  where  it 
was.  He  might  have  been  making  some  one  wait. 
Then  he  took  it  up,  and  opening  it,  drew  out  between 
Ms  forefinger  and  thumb,  the  cheque.  This  he 
deposited  with  as  much  contempt  as  possible,  and  a 
"  phui "  on  the  edge  of  his  washhand  stand.  Then  he 
tamed  to  the  letter.  He  read  the  first  few  lines, 
pnmping  at  a  cigarette,  reducing  it  mathmetically  to 
ash.  Cold  fury  entered  his  mind  with  a  bound  at  the 
tost  words.  They  were  the  final  words  giving 
notice  of  a  positive  stoppage  of  supplies.  This 
month's  money  was  sent  to  enable  him  to  settle  up  his 
-  affairs  and  eome  to  Germany  at  once. 

He  read  the  first  three  lines  over  and  over  again, 
?oing  no  further,  although  the  news  begun  in  these 
first  lines  was  developed  throughout  the  two  pages  of 
the  letter.     Then  he  put  it  down  beside  the  cheque, 
and  crushing  it  under  his  fist,  said  monotonously  to 
Mmself,  without  much  more  feeling  than  the  sound  of 
the  word  contained :  "  Schwein,  Schwein,  Schwein  !  " 
I    He  got  up,  and  pressed  his  hand  on  his  forehead  ; 
I 't  was  wet :  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  these 
®me  into  contact  -mth  a  cinquante  centime  piece. 
I  He  took  them  out  again  slowly,  went  to  his  box 
I  and  underneath  an  old  dressing-gown  found  writing 
I  paper  and  envelopes.    Then,  referring  to  his  father's 
j  '«tter  for  the  date,  he  wrote  the  following  lines  : 


7th  June  19— 
SiE, — I  shall  not  return  as  you  suggest  in 
P*reon,  but  my  body  will  no  doubt  be  sent  to  you 
about  the  middle  of  next  month.  If — keeping  to 
your  decision — no  money  is  sent,  it  being  impossible 
to  live  without  money,  I  shall  on  the  seventh  of 
Jnly,  this  day  next  month,  shoot  myself. 

Otto  KsEisiiEiL" 

l_^'tbih  half  an  hour  this  was  posted.  Then  he 
lirt  K  ^^  ^^  breakfast  with  more  tranquillity  and 
liMnZ  *^^°  ^^  ^^  known  for  some  days.  He  sat  up 
-  like  a  dilapidated  but  apparently  in  some  way 


satisfied  rooster  at  his  caf6  table.    This  life  was  now 
settled,  pressure  ceased.     He  had  come  to  a  conven- 
tional  and   respectable   decision.     His   conduct   the 
night  before,  for  instance,  had  not  been  at  all  respect- 
able.    Death — like    a    monastery — was    before   him, 
with   equivalents   of  a   slight   shaving  of  the  head 
merely,  a  handful  of  vows,  some  desultory  farewells, 
very  restricted  space,  but  none  the  worse  for  that ; 
with  something  like  the  disagreeableness  of  a  dive  for 
one  not  used  to  deep  water.     But  he  had  got  into  life, 
anyhow,  by  mistake;  il  s'Mait  trompS  de  porte.     His 
life  might  almost  have  been  regarded  as  a  long  and 
careful  preparation  for  voluntary  death.     The  night- 
mare of  Death,  as  it  haunted  the  imaginations  of  the 
Egyptians,  had  here  been  conjured  in  another  way. 
Death  was  not  to  be  overcome  with  embalmings  and 
Pyramids,  or  fought  within  the  souls  of  children.     It 
was  confronted  as  some  other  more  uncompromising 
race   (and  yet  also   haunted  by  this  terrible  idea) 
might  have  been. 

Instead  of  rearing  smooth  faces  of  immense  stone 
against  it,  you  imagine  an  unparalleled  immobility 
in  life,  a  race  of  statues,  throwing  flesh  in  Death's 
path  instead  of  basalt.  Kreisler  would  have  un- 
doubtedly been  a  high  priest  among  this  people. 


CHAPTER  II 

In  a  large  fluid  but  nervous  handwriting,  the  following 
letter  lay,  read,  as  it  were :  Bertha  still  keeping  her 
eye  on  it  from  a  distance  : 

"  Deab  Bertha, — I  am  vmting  at  the  Gare  St. 
Lazare,  on  my  way  to  England.     Ton  have  made 
things  much  easier  for  me  in  one  way  of  course,  far 
more  difficult  in  another.     Parenthetically,  I  may 
mention  that  the  whimsical  happenings  between 
you  and  your  absurd  countryman  in  full  moonlight 
are  known  to  me.     They  were  recounted  with  a 
wealth  of  detail  that  left  nothing  to  the  imagination, 
happily  for  my  peculiar  possessive  sensitiveness, 
known  to  you.     I  don't  know  whether  that  little 
red-headed  bitch — the  colour  of  Iscariot,  so  perhaps 
she  is — is  a  friend  of  yours  ?     Kreisler !     I  was 
offered  an  introduction  to  him  the  other  day,  which 
I  refused.    It  seems  he  has  introduced  himself ! 

"  Before,  I  had  contemplated  retiring  to  a  little 
distance  for  the  purpose  of  reflection.     This  last 
coup    of    yours    necessitates     a     much     further 
recul,  withdrawal — a  couple  of   hundred  miles  at 
least,  I  have  judged.    And  as  far  as  I  can  see  I  shall 
be  some  months — say  ten — away.     I  am  not  wise 
enough  to  take  your  action  au  pied  de  la  lettre; 
nevertheless,   you   may   consider  yourself  free  as 
women  go.     What  I  mean  is  you  need  not  trouble 
to  restrain  the  exuberance  of  your  exploits  in  future. 
(What  a  cat  I  am  !)    Let  them  develop  naturally, 
right  up  to  fianpaiUes,  or  elsewhere.    I  have  a  very 
German  idea.     Why  should  not  girls  have  two  or 
three  fiances  f    Not  two  or  three  husbands.    But 
fianc^,   especially  nowadays,   is   an  elastic  term. 
Why  shorddn't  flanc6  take  the  place  of  husband  f 
It  is  a  very  respectable  word :   a  vray  respectable 
state.    But  my  idea  was  that  of  a  club,  organized 
around  the  fiancee.    You  seem  to  me  cut  out  for 
such  a  club.    A  man  might  spend  quite  a  pleasant 
time  with  the  other  fianc^.    A  fine  science  of 
women  would  be  developed,  perhaps  along  Oriental 
lines  a  little.    Theh  a  man  would  remember  the 
different  clubs  he  had  belonged  to.  /Some  very 
beautiful  women  might  have  a  sort  of  University 
settled  near  them.     To  have  bdonged  to  one  of 
these  celebrated  but  ephemeral  institutions  would 
insure  a  man  success  with  less  illustrious  queens. 
*  He  was  a  fianc^  of  Fraulein  Stack's,  you  know,' 
would  carry  prestige.     Tou  have  Germanized  me 
in  a  horrible  way  !    Anyhow,  yon  may  count  on  me 
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should  you  think  of  starting  a  little  institution  of 
that  sort.  JMy  address  for  the  next  few  months 
•will  be  10  Waterford  Street,  London,  W.C. — ^Yours, 

"SOEBETT." 

Sorbert  was  his  second  name ;  and  Sorbett  or 
Sherbet,  his  nom  d'amour.  He  spelt  it  with  two 
T's  because  Bertha  had  never  disciplined  herself  to 
suppress  final  consonants. 

Bertha  was  in  her  little  kitchen.  It  was  near  the 
front  door.  Next  to  it  was  her  studio  or  salon,  then 
bedroom  :  along  a  passage  at  right  angles  the  rooms 
rented  by  Clara  Goenthner,  her  friend. 

The  letter  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  by  the  side 
of  which  stood  the  large  gas-stove,  Uke  a  safe,  its  gas 
stars,  on  top,  blasting  away  luridly  at  pans  and 
saucepans  with  Bertha's  breakfast.  While  busying 
herself  with  eggs  and  coffee,  she  gazed  over  her  arm 
reflectively  at  the  letter.  It  was  a  couple  of  inches  too 
far  away  for  her  to  be  able  to  read  it. 

The  postman  had  come  ten  minutes  before.  It  was 
now  four  days  after  the  dance,  and  since  she  had  last 
seen  Tarr.  She  had  "  felt "  he  wotdd  come  on  that 
particular  morning.  The  belief  in  woman's  intuition 
is  not  confined,  of  course,  to  men.  "  Could  he  have 
heard  anything  of  the  Kreisler  incident  f  "  she  had 
asked  herself.  The  possibility  of  this  was  terrifying. 
But  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  he  had.  It  might 
at  any  future  time  crop  up.  And  what  things  had 
happened  when  other  older  things  had  come  to  light 
suddenly  !  She  would  tell  him  if  he  had  not  already 
heard.  He  should  hear  it  from  her.  The  great 
boulevard  sacrifice  of  the  other  night  had  appeared 
folly,  long  ago.  But  peculiarly  free  from  any  form 
of  spite — she  did  not  feel  unkindly  towards  Kreisler. 

So  Sorbert  was  expected  to  breakfast,  on  the 
authority  of  her  intuition.  Bread  was  being  fried  in 
fat.  What  manner  of  man  would  appear,  how  far 
renseign6—OT  if  not  informed,  still  all  their  other 
difflci^ties  were  there  inevitably  enough  1  Experience, 
however,  suggested  such  breakfast  as  pleased  him. 
Could  fried  toast  and  honey  play  a  part  in  such 
troubles  f  Ah,  yes.  Troubles  often  reduced  them- 
selves to  fried  bread  and  honey :  they  could  sow 
troubles,  why  not  help  to  queU  troubles  ?  But  she 
had  had  a  second  intuition  that  he  knew.  Not  know- 
ing how  stormy  their  interview  might  be  she  neglected 
no  minute  precautions — and  these  were  the  touching 
ones — any  more  than  the  sailor  would  neglect  to  stow 
away  even  the  smallest  of  his  sails,  I  suppose,  at  the 
sulky  approach  of  a  simoom.  The  simoom,  however, 
had  left  her  becalmed  and  taken  the  train  for  Dieppe 
instead  of  coming  in  her  direction. 


CHAPTEE  m  ' 

Bertha  went  on  turning  the  bread  over  in  the  pan, 
taking  the  butter  from  its  paper  and  dropping  it  into 
its  dish  :  rinsing  and  wiping  a  knife  or  two,  regulating 
the  gas.  Frequent  truculent  exclamations  spluttered 
out  if  anything  went  wrong.  "Verdamtes  stroich- 
holz  !  "  "  Donnerwetter !  "  She  used  the  oaths  of 
Goethe.  One  eyebrow  was  raised  in  humorous  re- 
flective irritation.  She  would  flatten  the  letter  out 
and  bend  down  to  examine  a  sentence,  stopping  her 
cooking  for  a  moment. 

"  8^t !  "  she  exclaimed,  after  having  read  the 
letter  all  through  again,  putting  it  down.  She  turned 
with  coquettish  contemptuousness  to  her  frying-pan. 
"  Saiot "  was,  with  her,  a  favourite  epithet.  Clara's 
door  opened,  and  Brartha  crumpled  the  letter  into  her 
pocket.  Clara  entered  sleepy-eyed  and  affecting  ill- 
humour.  Her  fat  body  was  a  softly  distxibuted 
burden,  which  she  carried  with  the  aplomb  and  in- 
difference of  habit.  She  had  a  gracefully  bumpy 
forehead,  a  nice  whistling  mouth,  soft,  good  and  di«- 
CTeet  orbs,  ^er  days  w^re  passed  in  the  librarv  of  the 
Plaee  Saint  Sulpioe. 
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"  Ach,  lasse  !  lasse  mich  doch !  Get  on  with  your 
cooking !  "  '  she  exclaimed  as  Bertha  began  her 
customary  sociable  and  playful  greeting.  Bertha 
always  was  conscious  of  her  noise,  of  shallowness  and 
worldliness,  with  this  shrewd,  indifferent,  slow  and 
monosyllabic  bookworm.  She  wanted  to  caper  round 
it,  inviting  it  to  cumbrous  play,  like  a  small  lively  doe 
around  a  heavy  one.  She  was  much  more  fmrm 
as  she  said,  but  aware  that  Clara  did  not  regard  this 
as.  an  attainment.  Being  femme  had  taken  up  so 
much  of  her  energy  and  life  that  she  could  not  expect 
to  be  so  complete  in  other  ways  as  Clara.  With  this 
other  woman,  who  was  much  less  "  woman  "  than  her 
she  always  felt  impelled  to  ultra-feminine  behaviour! 
She  was  childish  to  the  top  of  her  bent.  This  waa 
insulting  to  the  other  :  it  showed  too  clearly  Bertha's 
way  of  regarding  her  as  not  so  much  femme  as 
herself.  Clara  felt  this  and  would  occasionally  show 
impatience  at  Bertha's  skittishness :  a  gruff  man- 
like impatience  entering  grimly  but  imperturbably 
into  the  man -part,  but  claiming  at  the  same  time  its 
prerogatives. 

Clara  had  had  no  known  love  affairs.  She  regarded 
Bertha,  sometimes,  with  much  curiosity.  This 
"  woman's  temperament,"  so  complacently  displayed, 
soothed  and  tickled  her. 

"  Clara,  Soler  has  told  me  to  send  a  picture  to  the 
Salon  d'Automne." 

"  Oh  !  "  Clara  wa«  not  impressed  by  "  success." 
She  was  preparing  her  own  breakfast  and  jostled 
Bwtha,  usurping  more  than  half  the  table.  Bertha, 
delighted,  retorted  with  trills  of  shrill  indignation  and 
by  recapturing  the  positions  lost  by  her  plates.  Her 
breakfast  ready  she  carried  it  into  her  room,  pre- 
tending to  be  offended  with  Clara. 

Breakfast  over  she  wrote  to  Tarr.  The  letter  was 
written  quite  easily  and  directly.  She  was  so  sure 
in  the  convention  of  her  passion  that  there  was  no 
scratching  out  or  hesitation.  "  I  feel  so  far  away 
from  you."  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  as 
it  had  been  said  often  before,  it  came  easily  and 
promptly  with  the  pen.  All  the  feeling  that  could 
find  expression  was  fluent,  large  and  assured,  like  the 
handwriting,  and  went  at  once  into  these  conventional 
forms. 

"  Let  Englishmen  thank  their  stars — the  good  stars 
of  the  Northmen  and  early  seamen — that  they  have 
such  stammering  tongues  and  such  a  fierce  horror  of 
grandiloquence.  They  are  still  primitive  and  true  in 
their  passions,  because  they  are  afraid  of  them,  like 
children.  The  shocks  go  on  underneath  ;  they  trust 
their  unconsciousness.  The  odious  facility  of  the 
South,  whethet  it  be  their,  at  bottom,  very  shrewdly 
regulated  anger  (Vart  de  s'engueuler)  or  their  pic- 
ture post  card  perfection  of  amorous  expressiveness; 
such  things  thoee  Island  mutterers  and  mutes  have 
escaped.  But  worst  of  all  is  the  cxdt  of  the  '  Tempera- 
want,'  all  the  accent  on  that  poOT  last  syllable,  whose 
home  is  that  dubious  middlfe  Empire,  so  incorrigibly 
banal  The  lacerating  and  tireless  pricking  and 
pushing  of  this  hapless  '  temperament '  is  a  more 
harrowing  spectacle  than  the  use  of  dogs  in  Belgium 
or  women  in  England."  . 

This  passage,  from  an  article  in  the  EngUsh  Bmew, 
Tarr  had  shown  to  Bertha  with  great  pleasure- 
Bertha  had  a  good  share  of  impoverished  and  over- 
worked temperament,  but  in  a  very  genial  fashion. 
It  had  not,  with  her,  grown  crooked  and  vicious  ynm 
this  constant  ill-treatment.  It  wae  strenuous  mii 
friendly.  It  served  in  any  case  a  mistress  surprisingly 
disinterested  and  gentle.  .     ■ 

On  the  receipt  of  Tarr's  letter  she  had  felt,  to  o^ 
with,  very  indignant  and  depressed  at  his  havmg  am 
the  strength  to  go  away  without  coming  to  8?e  n^ 
So  her  letter  b^:an  on  that  complaint.  He  Jiaa  a^ 
last,  this  was  certain,  gone  away,  with  the  nre 
Uketiliood  of  permanence  since  they  had  '"'"'^/rl, 
otber.    Despite  her  long  preparation  tor  this,  ana  n 


being  even  deliberately  the  cause  of  it,  she  was 
mortifled  and  at  the  same  time  unhappy  at  the  sight 
of  her  success. 

The  Kreisler  business  had  been  more  for  herself  than 
anything,  for  her  own  private  edification.  She  would 
free  Sorbert  by  an  act,  in  a  sort  of  impalpable  way. 
It  was  not  destined  as  yet  for  publicity.  The  fact 
of  the  women  surprising  Kreisler  and  her  on  the 
boulevard  had  put  everything  at  once  out  of  perspec- 
tive, damaged  her  illusion  of  sacrifice.  Compelled 
at  once  to  be  practical  again,  find  excuses,  repudiate 
immediately  what  she  had  done,  before  she  had  been 
able  to  enjoy  or  digest  it,  was  like  a  man  being 
snatched  away  from  table,  the  last  mouthful  hardly 
swallowed  She  was  the  person  surprised  before  some 
work  doing  is  completed — it  still  in  a  rudimentary 
unshowable  state.  For  once  Tarr  was  not  only  in 
the  right,  but,  to  her  irritation,  he  had  proofs,  splendid 
ocular  proofs,  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 

To  end  nobly,  on  her  own  initiative,  had  been  her 
idea ;  to  make  a  last  sacrifice  to  Sorbert  in  leaving 
him  irrevocably,  as  she  had  sacjiflced  her  feelings  all 
along  in  allowing  their  engagement  to  drag  sus- 
piciously on,  in  making  her  position  slightly  uncom- 
fortable with  her  friends  (and  these  social  tilings 
meant  so  much  to  her  in  addition).  And  now, 
instead,  everything  had  been  turned  into  questionable 
meanness  and  ridicule ;  when  she  had  intended  to 
behave  with  the  maximum  of  swagger,  she  suddenly 
found  herself  relegated  to  a  skulking  and  unfortunate 
plane. 

Considerations  about  Fate  beset  her.  Everything 
was  hopelessly  unreliable.  The  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
do  nothing.  She  waa  not  her  usual  energetic  too 
spiritually  bustling  self.  She  wrote  her  letter  quite 
easily  and  as  usual,  but  she  did  not  (very  unusually) 
believe  in  its  efficacy.  She  even  wrote  it  a  trifle  more 
easily  than  usual  for  that  reason. 

It  was  only  a  momentary  rebellion  against  the  ease 
with  which  this  protest  was  done.  Perhaps  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fascination  of  habit,  then  some  more 
adequate  words  would  have  been  written.  His 
letter  had  come.  Empty  and  futile  she  had  done  her 
task,  answered  as  she  must  do ;  "  As  we  all  must 
do ! "  she  would  have  thought,  with  an  exclama- 
tion mark  after  it.  She  sealed  up  her  letter  and 
addressed  it. 

In  the  drawer  where  she  was  putting  Sorbert's 
latest  letter  away  were  some  old  ones.  A  letter  of 
fte  year  bef<»e  she  took  out  and  read.  Witii  its  two 
sentences  it  was  more  cruel  and  had  more  meaning 
tlian  the  one  she  had  just  received :  "  Put  off  that 
little  Darmstadt  woman.    Let's  be  alone." 

It  was  a  note  she  had  received  on  the  eve  of  an 
eipedition  to  a  village  near  Paris.  She  had  promised 
to  take  a  girl  down  with  them,  to  show  her  the  place, 
its  hotel  and  other  possibilities — she  had  stayed  there 
once  or  twice  herself.  The  Darmstadt  girl  had  not 
been  taken.  Sorbert  and  she  had  spent  the  night  at 
an  inn  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest.  They  had  come 
back  in  the  train  next  day  without  speaking,  having 
inarrelled  somehow  or  other  in  the  inn.  Chagrin  and 
fegret  for  him  struck  her  a  series  of  sharp  blows.  She 
Parted  crying  again  suddenly,  quickly,  and  vehemently 
aa  though  surprised  by  some  thought. 

The  whole  morning  her  work  worried  her,  dusting 
»nd  arranging.  She  experienced  a  revolt  against  her 
•baseless  orderliness,  a  very  grave  thing  in  such  an 
ttemplary  prisoner.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
^  often  happened,  she  was  still  dawdling  about  in 
■"l^essing-gown  and  had  not  yet  had  lunch. 

The  femme  de  manage  came  at  about  eight  in  the 
doming,  doing  Clara's  rooms  first.  Bertha  waa  in 
^  habit  of  discussing  politics  with  Madame  Yannier. 
"wbert  too  was  discussed. 

Mademoiselle  est  triste  1  "  this  good  woman  said, 
Joticing  her  dejection.  "  C'est  encore  Monsieur 
*M)ert  qui  vona  a  fait  du  cha«iin  t  " 


"  Oui  madame,  c'est  un  Saiot !  "  Bertha  replied, 
half  crying. 

"  Oh,  il  ne  faut  pas  dire  §a,  mademoiselle.  Com- 
ment, il  est  un  Sftlot  t  "  Madame  Vannier  worked 
silently  with  soft  quiet  thud  of  felt  slippers.  She 
appeared  to  regard  work  as  not  without  dignity. 
Bertha  was  playing  at  Ufe.  She  admired  and  Uked 
her  as  an  emblem  of  Fortune ;  she  respected  herself 
as  an  emblem  of  Misfortune.  Madame  Vannier  waa 
given  the  letter  to  post  at  two. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Beetha's  friends  looked  for  her  elsewhere,  nowadays, 
than  at  her  rooms.  Tarr  was  always  likely  to  be 
found  there  in  impolite  possession.  She  made  them 
come  as  often  as  she  could  ;  her  coquetry  as  regards 
her  carefully  arranged  rooms  needed  satisfaction.  She 
suffered  in  the  midst  of  her  lonely  tastefulness.  But 
Tarr  had  certainly  made  these  rooms  a  rather  deserted 
place.  Since  the  dance  none  of  her  women  friends  had 
come.  She  had  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  them  at 
the  restaurant. 

At  the  dance  she  had  kept  rather  apart.  Dazed, 
after  a  shock,  and  needing  self-collection,  was  the 
line  sketched.  Her  account  of  things  could  not,  of 
course,  be  blurted  out  anyhow.  It  had  to  grow  out 
of  circumstances.  It,  of  course,  must  be  given. 
She  had  not  yet  given  it.  But  haste  must  be  avoided. 
For  its  particular  type,  as  long  a  time  as  possible 
must  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  she  spoke  of  what 
had  happened.  It  must  almost  seem  as  though  she 
were  going  to  say  nothing ;  sudden,  perfect,  and 
very  impressive  silence  on  her  part.  To  accustom 
their  minds  to  her  silence  would  make  speech  all 
the  more  imposing,  when  it  came.  At  a  caf6  after 
the  dance  her  account  of  the  thing  flowered  grudgingly, 
drawn  forth  by  the  ambient  heat  of  the  discussion. 

They  were  as^et  at  the  stage  of  exclamations,  no 
malveiUant  theory  yet  having  been  definitely  formed 
about  ElreiBler. 

"  He  came  there  on  purpose  to  create  a  disturbance. 
Whatever  for,  I  wonder  !  " 

"  I  expect  it  was  the  case  of  Fraulein  Fogs  over 
again."  (Kreisler  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  paid 
his  court  to  a  lady  of  this  name,  with  resounding 
unsuccess.) 

"  If  I'd  have  known  what  was  going  on,  I'd  have 

dealt  with  him  !  "  said  one  of  tlie  men.  

Didn't  you  say  he  told  a  pack  of  lies,  Een^e- 


Fraulein  Lipmann  had  been  sitting,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  a  tram  drawn  up  near  by,  watching  the  people 
evacuating  the  central  platform,  and  others  re- 
stocking it.  The  discussion  and  exclamations  of  her 
friends  did  not,  it  would  appear,  interest  her.  It 
would  have  been,  no  doubt,  scandalously  unnatural 
if  Kreisler  had  not  been  execrated.  But  anything 
they  could  say  was  negligible  and  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  "  Gemeines  altes  Sau."  The  tameness  of 
their  reflections  on  and  indignation  against  Kreisler 
when  compared  with  the  terrific  corroding  of  this 
epithet  (known  only  to  her)  made  her  sulky  and 
impatient. 

Applied  to  in  this  way  directiy  about  the  lies,  she 
turned  to  the  others  and  said,  as  it  were  interposing 
herself  regally  at  laat  in  their  discnsaion : 

"  Ecoutez — listen,"  she  began,  leaning  towards  the 
greater  number  of  them,  seeming  to  say,  "  It's  really 
simple  enough,  as  simple  as  it  is  disagreeable :  I  am 
going  to  settle  the  question  for  you.  Let  us  then 
discuss  it  no  more."  It  would  seem  a  great  effort 
to  do  this,  too,  her  Upa  a  little  white  with  fotigue, 
her  eyes  heavy  with  disgust  at  it  all :  fighting  these 
things,  sbe  waa  coming  to  their  assistance. 

"  Listen :  we  none  of  ua  know  anything  about 
that  man  "  ;  thia  was  an  unfortunate  beginning  for 
Bertha,  as  thoughts,  if  not  eyes,  would  siting  in  hex 
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direction  no  doubt,  and  Fraolein  Lipmann  even 
paused  as  though  about  to  qualify  this  :  "we  none 
of  us,  I  think,  want  to  know  anything  about  him. 
Therefore  why  this  idiot — the  last  sort  of  beer- 
drinking  brute — treated  us  to  his  bestial  and — and — 

wretched  foolery " 

fraulein  Lipmann  shrugged  her  shoulders  with 
blank,  contemptuous  indifference.  "  I  assure  you  it 
doesn't  interest  me  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world 
to  know  why  such  brutes  behave  like  that  at  certain 
times.  I  don't  see  any  mystery.  It  seems  odd  to 
you  that  Hebb  Kbeisleb  should  be  an  offensive 
brute  ?  "  She  eyes  them  a  moment.  "  To  me 
NOT  !  " 

"  We  do  him  too  much  honour  by  discussing  him, 
that's  certain,"  said  one  of  them.  This  was  in  the 
spirit  of  Fraulein  Lipmann's  words,  but  was  not 
accepted  By  her  just  then  as  she  had  something  further 
to  say. 

"  When  one  is  attacked,  one  does  not  spend  one's 
time  in  considering  why  one  is  attacked,  but  in 
defending  oneself.  I  am  just  fresh  from  the  souiUures 
de  ce  brute."  If  you  knew  the  words  he  had  addressed 
to  me  !  " 

Ekhart  was  getting  very  red,  his  eyes  were  shining, 
and  he  was  moving  rhythmically  in  his  chair  something 
Uke  a  steadily  rising  sea. 

"  Where  does  he  live,  Praulein  Lipmann  *  "  he 
asked. 

"  Nein,  Ekhart.  One  could  not  allow  anybody 
to  embroil  themselves  with  that  useless  brute."  The 
"  Nein,  Ekhart  "  had  been  drawled  fondly  at  once, 
as  though  that  contingency  had  been  weighed,  and 
could  be  brushed  aside  lightly  in  advance.  It  implied 
as  well  an  "of  course  "  for  his  red  and  dutiful  face. 
"  I  myself,  if  I  meet  him  anywhere,  shall  deal  with 
him  better  than  you  could.  This  is  one  of  the  occa- 
sions for  a  woman " 

So  Bertha's  story  had  come  uncqmfortably  and 
difficultly  to  flower.  She  wished  she  had  not  waited 
so  long.  But  it  was  impossible  now,  the  matter  put 
in  the  light  that  Fraulein  Lipmann's  intervention  had 
caused,  to  delay  any  longer.  She  was,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  vaguely  responsible  for  Kreisler.  It 
was  obviously  her  duty  to  explain  him.  And  now 
Fraulein  Lipmann  had  just  put  an  embargo  on 
explanations.  There  were  to  be  no  more  explanations. 
In  Kreisleriana  her  apport  was  very  important : 
much  more  definite  than  the  indignation  or  hypothesis 
"~bf  any  of  the  rest.  She  had  been  nearer  to  him, 
anyway.  She  had  waited  too  long,  until  the  sea 
had  risen  too  high,  or  rather  in  a  direction  extremely 
unfavourable  for  launching  her  contribution.  It  must 
be  in  some  way,  too,  a  defence  of  Kreisler.  This 
would  be  a  very  delicate  matter  to  handle. 

Yet  could  she  sit  on  there,  say  nothing,  and  let 
the  others  in  the  course  of  time  drop  the  subject  ? 
They  had  not  turned  to  her  in  any  way  for  further 
information  or  as  to  one  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
iumishing  interesting  data.  Maintaining  this  silence 
was  a  solution.  But  it  would  be  even  bolder  than  her 
first  plan.  This  would  be  a  still  more  vigorous, 
more  insolent  development  of  her  plan  of  confessing — 
in  her  way.  But  it  rather  daunted  her.  They  might 
easily  mistake,  if  they  pleased,  her  silence  for  the 
silence  of  acknowledged,  very  eccentric,  guilt.  The 
subject  was  drawing  perilously  near  the  point  where 
it  would  be  dropped.  Praulein  Lipmann  was  sum- 
ming up,  and  doing  the  final  offices  of  the  law  over 
the  condemned  and  already  unspeakable  Kreisler. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  breaking  in  now  involved 
inevitable  conflict  of  a  sort  with  Frtiulein  Lipmann. 
She  was  going  to  "  say  a  word  for  ^Lreisler  "  after 
Fraulein  Lipmann's  words.  (How  much  better  it  would 
have  been  before  !)  * 

So  at  this  point,  looking  up  from  the  table,  Bertha 
(listened  to  with  uncomfortable  unanimity  and 
promptness)  began.    She  was  smiling  with  an  affec- 


tedly hesitating,  timid  face,  smiling  in  a  flat  strained 
way,  the  neighbourhood  of  her  eyes  suffused  8%htly 
with  blood,  her  lips  purring  the  words  a  little : 

"  Ben^e,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  say  something—" 
Her  smUe  was  that  made  with  a  screwing  up  of  the 
eyes  and  slow  flowering  of  the  lips,  noticed  on  some 
people's  faces  when  some  snobbery  they  cannot  help 
has  to  be  allowed  egress  from  their  mouth. 

Ben^  Lipmann  turned  towards  her  composedly. 
This  interruption  would  require  argument ;  con- 
sciousness of  the  peculiar  nature  of  Bertha's  qualifi- 
cations was  not  displayed. 

"  I  had  not  meant  to  say  anything — about  what 
happened  to  me,  that  is.  I,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  something  particularly  to  complain  of.  But 
I  had  nothing  to  say  about  it.  Only,  since  you  are 
all  discussing  it,  I  thought  you  might  not  quite 
understand  if  I  didn't —  I  don't  think,  E^6e,  that 
Herr  Bjreisler  was  quite  in  his  right  mind  this  evening. 
He  doesn't  strike  me  as  mSchant.  I  don't  think  he 
was  really  in  any  way  accountable  for  his  actions. 
I  don't,  of  course,  know  any  more  about  him  than 
-you  do.  This  evening  was  the  first  time  I've  ever 
exchanged  more  than  a  dozen  words  with  him  in 
my  life." 

This  was  said  in  the  sing-song  of  quick  parentheses, 
eyebrows  Ufted,  and  with  little  gestures  of  the  hand. 
"  He  caught  hold  of  me — like  this."  She  made  a 
quick  snatching  gesture  at  Fraulein  Lipmann,  who  did 
not  Uke  this  attempt  at  intimidation  or  velvety 
defiance.  "  He  was  kissing  me  when  you  came  up," 
turning  to  one  or  two  of  the  others.  This  was  said 
with  dramatic  suddenness  and  "  determination,"  as 
it  were  :  the  "  kissing  "  said  with  a  sort  of  deliberate 
sententious  brutality,  and  luscious  disparting  of  the 
lips. 

"  We  couldn't  make  out  whatever  was  happen- 
ing  "  one  of  them  began. 

"  When  you  came  up  I  felt  quite  dazed.  I  didn't 
feel  that  it  was  a  man  kissing  me.  Ha  was  mad.  I'm 
sure  he  was.  It  was  like  being  mauled  by  a  brute." 
She  shuddered,  with  rather  roUing  eyes.  "  He  wot 
a  brute  to-night — not  a  man  at  all.  He  didn't  know 
what  he  was  doing." 

They  were  all  silent,  answerless  at  this  unexpected 
view  of  the  case.  It  only  differed  from  theirs  in 
supposing  that  he  was  not  always  a  brute.  She  had 
spoken  quickly  and  drew  up  short.  Their  silence 
became  conscious  and  septic.  They  appeared  as 
though  they  had  not  expected  her  to  stop  speaking, 
and  were  hke  people  surprised  naked,  with  no  time 
to  cover  themselves. 

"  I  think  he's  in  great  difficulties — money  or  some- 
thing. But  all  I  know  for  certain  is  that  he  was  reaUy 
in  need  of  somebody — ^" 

"  But  what  makes  you  think.  Bertha "  one  of 

the  girls  said,  hesitating. 

"I  let  him  in  at  Rente's.  He  looked  strange  to 
me  :   didn't  you  notice  ?     I  noticed  him  first  there. 

Anastasya  Vasek  was  still  with  them.  She  had 
not  joined  in  the  talk  about  Kreisler.  She  listened 
to  it  with  attention,  like  a  person  newb-  arrived  in 
some  community,  participating  for  the  first  time  at 
one  of  their  discussions  on  a  local  and  stock  subject. 
Kreisler  would,  from  her  expression,  have  seemed  to 
be  some  topic  peculiar  to  this  gathering  of  people— 
they  engaged  in  a  characteristic  occupation.  Bertha 
she  watched  as  one  would  watch  a  very  eloquent  chiet 
airing  his  views  at  a  clan-meeting. 

"  I  felt  he  was-reoHy  in  need  of  some  hand  to  help 
him.  He  seemed  just  Uke  a  child.  He  was  lU,  too. 
He  can't  have  eaten  anything  for  some  time.  I  am 
sure  he  hasn't.  He  was  walking  slower  and  slower— 
that's  how  it  was  we  were  so  far  behind.    It  was  my 

fault,  too — what  happened.    At  least * 

The  hungry  touch  was  an  invention  of  the  momeni. 
"  You  make  him  quite  a  romantic  character,  i  m 
afraid  he  has  been  working  on  your  feelings,  my 


dear  girl.    I  didn't  see  any  signs  of  an  empty  stomach 
myself,"  said  Fraulein  van  Ben  eke. 

"He  refreshed  himself  extensively  at  the  dance, 
in  any  case.  You  can  put  your  mind  at  rest  as  to 
his  present  emptiness,"  Ren^e  Lipmann  said. 

Things  languished.  The  Lipmann  had  taken  her 
stand  on  boredom.  She  was  committed  to  the  theory 
of  the  unwortbiness  of  this  discussion.  The  others 
notfeeUng  quite  safe.  Bertha's  speeches  raised  no  more 
comment.  It  was  all  as  though  she  had  been  putting 
in  her  Uttle  bit  of  abuse  of  the  common  enemy. 
Bertha  might  have  interrupted  with  a  "  Yes.  He 
outraged  me  too  !  " — and  this  have  been  met  with 
a  dreary,  acquiescing  silence  ! 
I  Sh'?  was  exculpating  herself,  then  (heavily),  at  his 
expense.  The  air  of  ungenerosity  this  had  was 
displeasing  to  her. 

I  The  certain  lowering  of  the  vitaUty  of  the  party 
when  she  came  on  the  scene  with  her  story  offended 
her.  There  should  have  been  noise.  It  was  not 
quite  the  Ufelessness  of  scepticism.  But  there  was 
an  uncomfortable  family  Uken^s  to  the  manner  of 
people  Ustening  to  discourses  they  do  not  beUeve. 
She  persevered.  She  met  with  the  same  objectionable 
flaccid  and  indifferent  opposition.  Her  intervention 
had  killed  the  topic,  and  they  seemed  waiting  tiU 
she  had  ended  her  war-dance  on  its  corpse. 

The  red-headed  member  of  the  party  had  met 
Tarr  by  chance.  Hearing  he  had  not  seen  Bertha 
smce  the  night  of  the  ball,  she  had  said  with  roguish 
pleasantness :  "  He'd  better  look  after  her  better ; 
why  hadn't  he  come  to  the  ball  1  "  Tarr  did  not 
I  understand. 

"  Bertha  had  had  an  adventure.     AU  of  them,  for 

I  that  matter,  had  had  an  adventure,  but  especially 

I  Bertha.     Oh,  Bertha  would  teU  him  all  about  it." 

But,  on  Tarr  insisting.  Bertha's  story,  in  substance, 

[had  been  told. 

So  with  Bertha,  the  fact  was  stiU  there.  Betro- 
lipectively,  her  friends  insisted  upon  passing  by  the 
Ii!°  remarkably  unanimous-looking  forms  on  the 
I  boulevard  in  stony  silence.  She  shouted  to  them  and 
Ihssed  Kreisler  loudly.  But  they  refused  to  take 
[My  notice.  She  sulked.  They  had  been  guilty  of 
latching  her.  She  kept  to  herself  day  after  day. 
I  She  would  make  a  change  in  her  Ufe.  She  might  go 
I  to  Germany  ;  she  might  go  to  another  qtiartier.  To 
ISO  on  with  her  life  just  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
Ipened,  that  was  out  of  the  guestion.  Demonstration 
psome  sort  must  foUow,  and  change  compatible  with 
IPef. 

Her  burly  Uttle  clock  struck  four.  Hurrying  on 
I  Worm -clothes,  she  went  out  to  buy  lunch.  The 
Y^.  ^^y  nearly  next  door  to  Lejeune's  restaurant, 
jwossmg  the  road  towards  it,  she  caught  sight  of 
iMeisler's  steadily  marching  figure  approaching. 
I*irst  she  side-stepped  and  half  turned.  But  the 
IMop  would  be  reached  before  they  met,  so  she  went 
I?"' merely  quickening  her  pace.  Her  eye,  covertly 
Iv  1,°°  ^^''  •'^'''^tiiig  distances  and  speeds,  saw 
i™  hesitate — evidently  having  just  caught  sight  of 
|r''~and  then  turn  down  a  side  street  nearly  beside 
|»e  dairy  she  was  making  for.  Unwise  pique  beset 
|'»r  at  this. 

(To  be  oontMmed) 
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POEMS  FROM  BERMUDA 

SUNDAY  VESPERS 

THEY  take  their  pious  faces 
Out  of  camphor. 

Moths  ewe  quickening 
Thouemidi  of  lovely  flowen. 


Their  quarrels  of  the  week 
Whine  in  the  cupboard. 

BuUets  ohvdilde 

In  the  trenches  of  the  world. 

The  shuffle  of  their  genuflexions 
Dances  to  the  street. 

My  spirit  kneels, 

My  body  being  upright. 

The  bells  hammer  out  bars  ^ 
To  imprison  my  soul. 

I  believe  in  gods 

Unhoused  and  unthreatening. 


THE  LAKE 

The  lake  was  too  broad, 
Glary  and  chapped  with  waves. . 
I  swam  through  the  forest : 
TwiUght  sneered  into  my  eyes  ; 
Death  stalked  me,  tripped  me 
To  break  the  silence. 
I  sprawled  on  to  a  clearing, 
A  pool's  fist,  shiny  with  grease. 
Lake,  let  me  read  your  palm  ! 
Let  me  read  your  palm  once  more  ! 


THE  GOLDEN  ROOM 

Her  feet,  shod  with  bronze  of  ruddy  patins, 
Sank  in  the  peach,  buff,  blue,  of  an  old  Yarkand. 
A  grape-vine  Scutari  of  crimson,  olive  and  cream 
PaneUed    her    brocateUe    skirt,    Asti    flooded    with 
honey. 

was  velvet,  the  green  of  the  sea  over 


seals,   scepters  of  jade,  chimed  from  her 


Her  bodice 

coral. 
Cloisonne 

wrists 
Around  her  throat  dreamed  gods  of  amber,  cameUan 

and  gold. 

Upon  her  brow  a  bambino-cap,  gorgeous  with  rubied 
sequins. 


Nestsufces  were  her  teeth,  smalT  worTaFoT  laughter. 
Her  face  was  a  peony  bowl,  a  bowl  drinking  deep  of 

the  sun. 
And  her  eyes  were  nocturnes,  tender  with  weary  stars. 
Her  left  hand  clutched  a  Cypriote  vial  for  tears  : 
The  other  caresses  me  still,  caresses  me  stiU. 


Bermuda,  1916. 
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BERKELEY'S  DOCTRINE  OF  ESSE 


By  Prof.  C.  Lloyd  Morgan 


(1)  LET  E  be  the  ego,  T  a  thing,  or  a  group  of  related 
things,  and  E"  the  cognitive  relation.  Then  the 
J  primary  relational  formula  in  cognition  is  EE°T. 
Here  is  a  formula,  charming  in  its  apparent  simplicity" 
onefly  ,  expressive  of  the  extraordinarily  complex 
rabject-object  relation  so-called. 

"    (2)  Neglect,  for  the  present,  the  complexity  of  the 
terms  in  relatedness  ;   neglect,  too,  the  fluency  of  the 
Mgnitive  process  ;  we  have  then  to  notice  that,  since 
Hie  formula  holds  for  all  cases,  every  known  thing,  as 
mown,  is  in  this  relation. 
(3)  We  have  here  the  "  ego-centric  predicament  " 
^  Perry).     Every   known   T   impUes   EE"  (0/.   notes 
I  i»)  19).   Translating  this  into  Berkeleyan  phraseology, 
»e  may  say  that,  in  so  far  as  perceived,  the  esse  of  a 
™'ig  is  percipi. 
.    (4)  That  provisionally  defines  the  esse  of  T  in 
Berkeley's  treatment.     What  of  the  esse  of  E  t     Just 
M  the  esse  of  T  is  defined  in  terms  of  percipi,  so  is 
ine  esse  of  B  defined  (by  implication)  in  terms  of 
percipere.    Its- "  existence  consists  in  perceiving  ideas 
•nd  thinking  "  (Frinciplea  (hereafter  P.),  §  139). 
j, '")  ^ow,  Berkeley  calls  the  thing  as  perceived  an 
^  or  a  collection  of  ideas,  and  speaks  of  it  in  this 
IJiabon  as  being  "in  mind."    But  the  expression 

in  mind  "  is  ambiguons. 
im'^'  .^"""^eley  speaks  of  "  myself,  that  is,  my  own 
l«ma  (TUrd  Dialogue  between  Hylas  and  PhOo- 
j**»  (hereafter  D.  iii),  Fraaer's  edition  of  1901, 
jP;  *49).  If,  then,  in  accordance  with  this  and  other 
|^P'»«8age8,  we  identify  the  mind  and  the  ego,  and 
\l^^  (distinguishing  mark  of  mind  in  this  sense  is 
jpwcipere,  how  can  the  idea  be  in  mind,  since  the 

"•anguishing  marit  of  the  idea  of  thing  is  percipi  » 

I  %uL*     ^  '''^^^^y  '**'*  ^  "^d  in  this  sense.    It  must 

|"««Bfope  be  in  mind  in  some  other  sense.    Let  as 


suppose  that  by  "  in  mind "  in  this  other  sense 
Berkeley  means  "  witliin  that  which  the  formula 
EBT  expresses."  Thus  "  qualities  are  in  the  mind 
only  as  they  are  perceived  by  it  "  (P.,  §  49).  Of  the 
thing,  then,  as  idea  or  collection  of  ideas  or  of  qualities, 
esse  is  predicated  within  the  formula,  and  within  the 
formula  is  spoken  of  as  in  mind. 

(8)  But  what,  if  any,,  is  the  status  of  T  when  it  is 
not  within  the  formula  ?  Is  it  then  non-existent  1 
Berkeley's  answer  is  that  it  is  only  non-existent 
within  that  formula.  It  is  no  longer,  or  not  yet, 
within  my  mind.  But  it  may  be  within  (a)  other 
finite  minds,  or  (b)  some  supposed  mind ;  and  (0)  it 
has  continuous  esse  within  the  mind  of  God. 

(9)  If  no  place  can  be  found  for  T  within  any  finite 
formula,  it  none  the  less  has  an  enduring  place  in 
that  which  expresses  relatedness  to  the  all-knowing 
Eternal  Spirit.  "  There  is,  therefore,  some  other 
Mind  wherein  they  (ideas)  exist  during  the  intervals 
between  the  times  of  my  perceiving  them  "  (D  iii 
p.  447). 

(10)  Hence  there  is  an  abiding  relational  formula 
GEoT ;  and  when  E  knows  T,  both  E  and  G  are 
simultaneously  knowing  T.  The  continuous  esse  of 
T  is  therefore  dependent  on  GET",  and,  in  so  far  as 
continuous,  is  independent  of  EB°T.  None  the  less 
it  is  dependent  on  B'  relatedness.  Its  being  is  in 
being  known. 

(11)  But  is  the  E"  relatedness  in  EBT  and  that 
in  GET  of  like  nature  t  The  former  is  primarily 
sense-perception.  And  when  Berkeley  says :  "  Sen- 
sible things  do  really  exist ;  and,  if  they  really  exist, 
they  are  necessarily  perceived  by  an  infinite  mind  " 
U).  ii,  p.  426),  it  would  seem  that  our  perceptions  and 
God's  perception  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  like  nature. 

(12)  Berkeley,  however,  also  asserts  that  "God 
perceives  nothing  by  sense  as  we  do  "  ;  and,  again, 
that  "  His  ideas  aro  not  conveyed  to  Him  by  sanse 
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a»  ours  are"  (D.  iii,  p.  459).  So  far,  therefore,  the 
Bo  in  the  formula  ER'T  and  that  in  GR'T'  are  not 
wholly  of  like  nattire. 

(13)  In  any  case  the  essential  relation  for  Berkeley 
is  between  spirit  (E  or  G)  and  the  thing  or  idea  (T). 
All  esse  falls  either  within  the  one  or  within  the 
other.  "  There  are  only  things  perceived  and  things 
perceiving  "  ;  "  besides  spirits  all  you  conceive  are 
ideas  "  (D.  iii,  pp.  453,  472  ;   cf.  pp.  423,  479). 

II 

(14)  We  have  seen  (10)  that  EE"  does  not,  for 
Berkeley,  determine  the  continuous  existence  of  T. 
That  is  determined  by  GE"=.  So  far  as  finite  perci- 
pients are  concerned,  therefore,  the  esse  of  thing  is 
independent  of  the  esse  of  ego. 

(15)  None  the  less,  the  starting-point  of  Berkeley's 
treatment  is  that,  within  the  formula  EE'T,  so  far 
as  it  obtains,  the  then  and  there  esse  of  T  is  determined 
by  the  EE".  It  is  from  this  basis  that  he  proceeds 
to  "  conclude  the  being  of  a  God,  because  all  sensible 
things  must  be  perceived  by  Him  "  (D.  ii,  p.  425). 

(16)  Let  us,  for  the  present,  restrict  our  attention 
to  the  basis  from  which  he  starts — the  reiterated 
assertion  that  a  thing  exists  only,  for  us,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  perceived  or  perceivable  (D.  iii,  p.  451). 

(17)  But  may  not  other  modes  or  relatedness  than 
that  of  cognition  exist  in  the  perceivable  world  * 
May  not  two  things,  T  and  T',  be  in  some  other 
relation,  say,  E« ;  and  may  not  TE8T'  (e.g.  the 
gravitative  relatedness  of  earth  and  sun)  have  being 
independently  of  being  known  by  us  ? 

(18)  Assume  that  it  may.  Do  we  then  escape  the 
ego-centrift  predicament  !  Seemingly  not.  For  every 
known  case,  as  known,  is  EE'=(TE^T').  Here, 
instead  of  a  thing  as  a  relatively  simple  term,  we  have, 
as  a  complex  term  (in  brackets)  things  in  such  and 
such  relation. 

(19)  And  every  knowable  case,  as  knowable,  is 
'EE«(TB*T'),  where  'E  stands  for  some  one  who 
might  know  if  he  were  in  E" ;  meaning  thereby,  as 
Berkeley  says,  "  that  if  we  were  placed  in  .  .  .  such 
and  such  a  position  and  distance,  both  from  the 
earth  and  sun,  we  should  perceive  the  former  to 
move  among  the  choir  of  planets  "  (P.,  §  58). 

(20)  A  crucial  question  of  great  dififtculty  here 
arises.     Grant  that  the  esse  of  TE'^T'  is  independent 

—of  either  ER^  or  '£&>,  is  its  (»ie)  esse  none  the  less 
dependent  on  E"  relatedness  ? 

(21)  Now  whether  the  thing,  or  some  relatedness 
of  things  is,  apart  from  actual  EE""  or  supposed  'EE", 
just  the  same  as  it  is  within  the  field  of  cognitive 
relatedness,  we  cannot  directly  determine ;  for  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  compare  the  thing  (or  relation) 
as  known  or  knowable  with  the  thing  (or  relation)  as 
neither  known  nor  knowable. 

(22)  We  are  forced  back,  therefore,  on  general 
considerations.  I  conceive  that  the  fundamental 
question  is  whether  the  nature  of  a  term  is,  or  is 
not,  in  some  or  in  all  cases,  determined  by  its  relation 
to  other  terms. 

(23)  Is  the  nature  of  oxygen,  and  is  that  of  hydro- 
gen, in  water,  what  they  severally  then  and  there 
are  in  virtue  of  the  chemical  relatedness  t  So  long 
as  we  are  dealing  with  their  ad  hoc  natures — their 
natures  in  a  given  respect — I  take  it  that  the  reply 
is  in  the  affirmative. 

(24)  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  mass  of 
oxygen  and  that  of  hydrogen  are  the  same  both  in 
nature  aod  amount  (a)  prior  to,  and  (6)  subsequent 
to,  their  entry  into  this  or  any  other  specific  chemical 
combination.  True  ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
mass  character  of  physical  terms  is  always  determined 
by  their  relatedness  in  this  respect  to  other  physical 
terms. 

(25)  Again,  it  may  be  contended  that  tha  nature  of 
things  in  a  room  is  no  wise  determined  by  their  spftoe- 


relatedness  therein.  True,  their  otherwise  nature  is 
not  thus  determined.  But  is  not  their  position  t 
And  is  not  position  just  the  one  and  only  matter  for 
consideration  which  is  ad  rem  in  respect  of  their 
spatial  relatedness  ? 

(26)  The  problem  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficult  one.  But 
there  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  said  for  the  contention 
that,  given  any  mode  of  relatedness,  the  ad  hoe 
nature  of  the  terms  is  dependent  on  their  then  and 
there  relation  {cf.  184).  .  .  . 

(29)  The  trouble  here  is  that  this  otherwise  nature, 
and  these  other  relations,  must  also  be  known,  or 
must  at  least  be  dealt  with  as  knowable.  And 
what  may  be  their  nature  save  as  knowable  we 
obviously  cannot  know. 

(30)  I  hazard  the  assertion,  if  it  be  only  to  draw 
the  enemy's  fire,  that  all  scientific  knowledge  ta«itly 
presupposes  the  EE°  in  the  formula  'ER''(TE^T') 
where  'E  again  stands  for  a  supposed  knower. 

(31)  No  doubt  both  science  and  common  sense 
assuiilie  that  the  existence  of  TE»T'  is  not  dependent 
on  any  entry  into  cognitive  relatedness — but,  as  I 
conceive,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  much 
interest  in  affirmations  or  denials  concerning  its 
nature,  save  only  as  knowable. 

(32)  Wherein  when  does  such  a  doctrine  difier  from 
that  for  which  Berkeley  contended  f  In  this :  that 
such  a  doctrine  of  the  knowable  presupposes  an  'B, 
whereas  Berkeley's  doctrine  presupposes  an  actual 
continuous  knower,  namely,  God.  His  doctrine  is  | 
not  excluded,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  included. 

(33)  And  further  that  such  a  doctrine  postulates  a 
real  existence  nowise  necessarily  dependent  on  cogni- 
tion, however  much  or  however  little  its  nature  as  I 
knowable   (its  sic  esse)   may  be  dependent  on  the 
knowledge  relation  ;    whereas  Berkeley  denies  exist- 1 
ence  independent  of  existence  in  mind,  i.e.  within! 
some  cognitive  formula. 

(34)  The  question  between  the  materiaUat  and  me, 
he  says,  "  is  not,  whether  things  have  a  real  existencel 
out  of  the  mind  of  this  or  that  person,  but  whetherl 
they  have  an  absolute  existence  distinct  from  being! 
perceived  by  God,  and  exterior  to  all  minds  "  (D.  m,J 
p.  462). 

Ill 

(35)  We  started  with  the  drastically  simplified 
formula  EE«T  ;  and  we  regarded  Berkeley's  expresj 
sion  "in  mind"  as,  at  any  rate  often,  equivalent  *>* 
"  within  that  which  this  formula  expresses.  Let ' 
now  consider  further  what  T  stands  for  in  this  iommt 

(36)  Primarily  it  stands  for  a  thing.  But  what  m 
the  connexion  between  thing,  as  perceived  or  peri 
ceivable  entity,  and  idea  in  Berkeley's  treatments 
Often  they  seem  to  be  identical ;  not  infrequenu^ 
something  more  complex  {e.g.  a  thing  m  motion)  "1 
spoken  of  as  an  idea  ;  but  I  take  it  that,  at  hotwmi 
the  idea  is  for  Berkeley  a  specific  quality  »*  t^^^  ^ 
either  (a)  actuaUy  presented  to  sense,  or  (6)  '"epres^'^l 
tative  of  what  may  be,  but  is  not,  so  Fe^enteo,  i-e| 
"  what  is  suggested  from  experience  "  (D.  it  P;  *^. '", 

(37)  In  this  third  sense  of  the  word,  a  tni"S  "  ' 
coUection  of  the  quaUties  which  are,  or  maj     . 
presented  as  ideas.     "  As  several  of  these  are  observe™ 
to  accompany  each  other,  they  come  to  •>«  ™^jj 
by  one  name,  and  so  to  be  reputed  as  ^nej^s 
Thus  a  certain  colour,  taste,  smell,  figure,  aau 
sistenoe,  having  been  observed  to  go  together, 
accounted  one  distinct  thing,  siS^*^,.^^  ^'T  gtonj 
apple ;    other  coUections  of  ideas  coMtitute  a  »w  ■« 
a  teee,  a  book,  and  the  like  sensible  things     \  i 

^  %6)  Now  in  BeAetey-B  doctrine  any  PJ^^pH 
tation  P  is  actually  part  of  the  Peree^a^e  twag-  1 
is  that  quality,  or  related  ««>^P  «*  ^of^nsod 
which  some  E  is  in  the  direct  E«  relation  of  aeu^-^ 

acquaintance.  .  ^  i  compl< 

(47)  Neither  the  presentation,  nor  the  total  co 
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of  presentable  qualities.  Is  a  tertium  quid  or  inter- 
mediary, related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  ego,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  the  thing.     The  thing  ig  its  per- 
ceivable qualities  (D.  i,  p.  384).     None  the  less,  things 
are,  for  Berkeley,  m  some  manner,  intermediaries 
susceptible  of  relatedness  on  the  one  hand  to  some  e' 
and  on  the  other  hand  continuously  related  to  God  ' 
(48)  Men  of  science,  within  their  province,  substitute 
for  God  the  physical  order  of  nature  ;   and  they  too 
I  think,    generaUy   regard   the   presentation   as,    in 
some  sense,  intermediary  between  the  observer  and 
physical  reality.     We  have,  they  say,  the  physical 
object  as  reality— though  some  one  would  add  as  a 
quaUfication,  hypothetical  reality— and  we  have  the 
perce'ved  qualities  as  appearances. 
^(49)  The  ego  is  on  this  view  perceptually  related  to 
the  appearances,  and  they  in  turn  are  related  to,  or 
correlated  with,  the  physical  object.     The  problem 
thus  raised  is  a  difficult  and  subtle  one.     It  must 
suffice  here  provisionally  to  accept  the  view  that  one 
and  the  same  entity  is  knowable  in  different  ways  • 
as  thing  perceptuaUy  and  as  physical  object  con- 
ceptually.    But  the  physical  object  as  such  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  perception.  .  .  . 


IV 

(72)  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
thing  IS  that  with  which  we  have  direct  perceptual 
acquaintance,  whereas  the  physical  object  is  that  of 
which  we  have  conceptual  knowledge,  though  no 
doubt  the  one  is,  for  scientific  interpretation,  corre- 
lated with  the  other.     It  only  serves  to  confuse  the 

^  issue  if  we  persist  in  speaking  of  physical  properties 
as  if  they  were  primary  qualities. 

(73)  As  I  here  use  the  words,  a  quality  is  perceiv- 
able ;  it  is  susceptible  of  sensory  presentation.  But 
the  electromagnetic  properties  of  physical  objects  are 
unperceivable,  no  matter  how  closely  they  may  be 
correlated  with  perceivable  qualities. 


(74)  We  have  noted  that  the  thing  is,  for  Berkeley, 
I  a  collection  of  ideas,  that  these  ideas  are  perceivable' 
I  aud  that  their  esse  is  percipi.     But  what  of  the  esse 
j  of  substance  I     It   is   clearly   not   percipi.     If  that 
Iwere  so  we  should  have  an  idea  of  "  matter,"  which 
Berkeley  roundly  denies.     Since,  then,  we  are  limited 
j  to  the  alternative,  either  ideas  or  spirits  (13).     And 
I  Bnee  substance  is  excluded  from  the  category  of  ideas 
I  It  is  evident  that  there  is  not  any  other  substance 
I  Itian  spuit  or  that  which  perceives  "  (P.,  §  7).     Other- 
Ijnse stated, ideas  or  qualities  "which  subsist  not  by 
Iftemselves  are  supported  by  or  exist  in    minds  or 
■  ■pintual  substances  "  (P.,  §  89;  cf.  §  91). 
I  J.^5)  Take,  now,  that  thing  or  collection  of  ideas 
Itoi  •    ^®    "^*^   *    quartz    crystal.     Grant    that    its 
Ij^ivable  qualities,  as  attributes,  are  supported  by 
iwostance.     In  what  sense  do  these  qualities  "  exist 
I"  minds  or  spiritual  substances  "  f     Do  they  exist 
l^  ^  the  ego  or  (6)  in  that  with  which  the  ego  is  in 
■™TUtive  relation  ?     Surely,  even  for  Berkeley,  the 
I   "a^nce,  like  the  qualities,  is  in  mind  in  the  latter 
■wse  (6)  of  this  ambiguous  expression. 
I  ('«)  In  so  far  as  we  have  knowledge  of  the  substance 
■"quartz,  we  are  in  some  sort  of  cognitive  relation  to 
^t  of  which  we  have  this  knowledge.     But  what  is 
''substance  to  which  we  are  in  thought  relation,  if 
'  ui  the  relation  of  sensory  acquaintance  f     What 
L « for  science  which  carries  on  the  tradition  of  that 
l^rial    substance"    against    which    Berkeley's   . 
fP^ents  were  directed  t 

Lw")  A  difficult  question  this,  which  I  cannot  here 
*8-    Prom  the  answers  which  may  be  given  I 
'that  which  will,  I  think,  best  keep  us  in  touch 
'  Berkeley. 


.JIJ  we  regaxd  (as  Berkeley,  in  the  8iris,  permits 
us  to  regard)  substance  as  the  order  of  relatedness 
which  gives  unity  to  a  group  of  terms,  or  of  partiS 
within  a  whole,  then,  as  relational,  it  will  be  that 
which  m  his  (afterthought)  terminology  is  termed  a 
notion  and  mJt  an  idea. 

^i'f^\^^ J^^^  ?^  ^*^*®^'  however,  that  Berkelev's 
attitude  towards  relations  is  somewhat  unceri;ain 
AccordmgtoP.,  §§  27,  89,  and  142,  we  have  notions, 
not  Ideas  of  relation.  But  he  speaks  of  "  motion 
being  only  an  idea"  (P.,  §  58;  cf.  §§  7,  50,  102). 
Motion,  however,  mvolves  change  of  relation  in  space 
and  time.  Hence  "  the  idea  I  have  of  motion  doth 
necessarily  include  relation  "  (P.,  8  112)  The  idea 
therefore  includes  a  notion  ! 

•^^  (80)  All  relations,  however,  are  also  spoken  of  as 
includmg  an  act  of  the  mind  "  (P.,  §  142)  The 
word  "notion,"  indeed,  primary  signifies  such  acts. 
Order  of  relatedness  must  therefore,  so  far,  be  in  that 
which  perceives.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  esse 
ot  substance  must  be  one  with  the  esse  of  percipere 

(81)  Again  we  must  ask  :  In  what  sense  is  the 
order-relatedness  in,  let  us  say,  the  orbital  motions 
ot  the  planets,  attributable  in  esse  to  percipere  «  No 
doubt  to  observe  them  or  to  explain  them  includes 
an  act  of  the  mind.  But,  even  for  Berkeley,  such 
acts  of  the  human  mind  do  not  give  them  the  esse 
of  continuous  beings.  That,  during  the  intervals 
between  the  terms  of  human  perception,  is  dependent 
on  their  bemg  at  all  times  and  everywhere  throughout 
the  solar  system  perceived  by  God. 

(82)  Broadley  considered,  the  essence  of  Berkeley's 
immaterialism  lay  in  his  contention  that  all  relational 
order  is,  m  its  true  being,  spiritual  in  esse.  Just  as 
the  modern  man  of  science  may  believe  that  there  is 
but  one  substance— the  order  of  nature— which  is 
the  ground  of  all  world  happenings  ;  so  Berkeley 
after  his  manner,  taught  that  there  is  but  one  sub- 
stance—the Eternal  Spirit— who  is  the  Source  of  all 
phenomena. 

(83)  In  the  case  of  God  and  the  world,  then,  is 
substance  restricted  to  spirit  as  All-knowing,  or  does 
it  extend  also  to  the  world  as  all-known  f  Here 
again,  we  have  the  ambiguity  of  "  in  mind."  Berke- 
ley seems  to  read  it  both  ways,  now  the  one  and  now 
the  other,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  argument. 

(84)  One  more  question:  "  If  we  suppose  that  one 
and  the  same  Mind  is  the  Universal  Principle  of 
order  and  harmony  throughout  the  world,  containing 
and  connecting  all  its  parts  "  (Siria,  §  287),  we  must 
ask  whether  this  order  and  harmony  throughout  the 
world  has  being  through  being  known  by  Oodf 

(85)  In  many  passages  Berkeley's  reply  to  this 
question  is  in  the  affirmative.  In  other  passages, 
however,  this  cognitive  doctrine  of  esse  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  supplemented  by  a  causative  doctrine 
{cf.  §  137).  .  .  . 


VI 

(101)  Of  course,  too,  the  development  of  the  egg 
(for  reference  see  §§  86-100)  as  knowable  forms  no 
part  of  the  supposal  or  ideal  construction  as  such. 
Eggs  develoi)ed  quite  effectually  long  before  there 
were  any  supposals  having  reference  to  that  develop- 
ment, and  they  continue  to  do  so  independently  of 
any  actual  cognitive  process.  .  ,  . 


vni 

(145)  Berkeley's  account  of  Creation  runs  thus : 
"  When  things  before  imperceptible  to  creatures  axe, 
by  decree  of  God,  perceptible  to  them,  then  are  thej 
said  to  begin  a  relative  existence,  with  regard  to 
created  minds  "  (D.  iii.,  p.  472). 

(146)  Here  we  have  (a)  the  prior  existence  of  things, 
(fr)  having  eternal  existence  in  the  mind  of  God, 
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(c)  the  existence  of  creative  minds,  and  (d)  the  creation 
of  the  world  "  in  the  Mosaic  account  "  as  the  rendering 
of  pre-existing  things  perceivable  to  created  minds. 

(147)  Apart  from  any  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
bringing  this  into  accord  with  the  Biblical  narrative, 
the  relations  of  the  esse  of  eternal  existence  to  the 
esse  of  percipi  and  to  the  esse  of  causari  are  somewhat 
puzzling. 

(148)  In  any  case  we  are  referred  back  to  the 
primal  existence  of  "  things  before  imperceivable  to 
creatures."  What  things'?  Apples,  stones,  trees, 
and  the  like  sensible  things  1  Surely  not ;  these  are 
what  God  rendered  perceptible  at  the  Creation.  It 
would  seem  rather  that  "  their  archetypes  can  exist 
only  in  some  other  minds  "  (P.,  §  99).  ^^ 

(149)  Creation,  then,  "  in  the  Mosaic  account,  is 
the  translation  of  these  archetypes  into  ectypes. 
How  this  is  effected  by  the  causal  agency  of  spirit 
Berkeley  does  not  render  clear.  The  essence  of  his 
doctrine,  however,  is  that  all  knowing  and,  by  impli- 
cation, all  that  is  known,  all  causing,  and  all  that  is 
caused,  is  essentially  spiritual  in  substance.  .  .  . 


(214)  There  remains  the  so-called  ineradicable 
conviction  that  there  must  be  a  source  on  which 
phenomena  are  dependent,  and  that  the  transcen- 
dental ego  must  be  the  source  of  some,  at  least,  of 
the  phenomena  of  our  own  life.  The  reliance  here  is 
not  so  much  on  the  verdict  of  introspection  as  on  the 
verdict  which  a  reasoned  explanation  of  the  universe, 
and  of  human  reason  itself,  unmistakably  pronounces. 

(215)  Here,  I  take  it,  the  beUef  in  the  source  of 
phenomena  is,  in  large  measure,  accepted,  not  as  a 
terminus  ad  quern — a  conclusion  to  which  a  chain  of 
reasoning  leads  up — but  as  a  terminiM  a  quo — a  basis 
from  which  we  must  start  if  the  existence  of  pheno- 
mena is  to  be  explained  in  any  philosophical  sense. 

(216)  How  does  this  ineradicable  conviction  arise  ! 
I  can  only  hazard  a  suggestion.  Our  whole  method 
of  exact  thought  deals  with  terms  in  relation.  Hence, 
when  we  take  the  whole  universe  of  phenomena  as  a 
complex  term  we  are  impelled,  in  further  pursuance 
of  that  method,  to  seek  a  noumenal  term  to  which 
this  phenomenal  term  is  in  relation.  The  world  as 
ordered,  we  say,  implies  some  ordering  agency. 

_  (217)  Condensing  the  universe  of  phenomena  into 
U,  we  cannot  leave*  it  unrelated.  We  therefore 
postulate  a  source  to  which  it  is  in  the  relation  of 
dependence.  Given  U,  we  postulate  E-HJ  to  provide 
the  relatedness  UR'K3 — the  universe  as  dependent  on 
God,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  on  VMan  vital. 

(218)  Furthermore,  since  within  the  universe  of 
phenomena  events  which  are,  to  us,  of  paramount 
interest  seem  to  be  in  a  like  relation  of  dependence 
on  human  volition,  we  postulate  agency  here  also, 
and  regard  these  changes  in  the  world  as  dependent 
on  the  transcendental  ego  as  their  source.  Symboliz- 
ing changes  wrought  through  our  volition  as  V,  we 
complete  the  formula  VKiiE. 

(222)  I  see  no  reason  why  the  acceptance  of  a 
sciehtific  account  of  the  physical  world,  of  life,  and  of 
mind  should  preclude  the  acceptance,  within  its 
appropriate  universe  of  discourse,  of  the  philosophical 
doctrine.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  scientific  inter- 
pretation in  terms  of  the  one  should  not  be  confused 
with  philosophical  explanation  in  terms  of  the  other. 
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MARCH 


WINTER  is  long  in  this  climate 
and  spring — a  matter  of  a  few  days 
only, —  a  flower  or  two  picked 
from  mud  or  from  among  wet  leaves 
or  at  best  against  treacherous 
bitterness  of  wind,  and  sky  shining 
teasingly,  then  closing  in  black 
and  sudden,  with  fierce  jaws. 


n 

March, 

you  remind  me  of 
the  pyramids,  our  pyramids — 
stript  of  the  polished  stone 
that  used  to  guard  them  !    . 

March, 
you  are  like  Fra  Angelico 
at  Fiesole,  painting  on  plaster ! 

March, 

you  are  like  a  band  of 
young  poets  that  have  not  learned 
the  blessedness  of  warmth 
(or  have  forgotten  it). 

At  any  rate — 
I  am  moved  to  write  poetry 
for  the  warmth  there  is  in  it 
and  for  the  loneliness — 
a  poem  that  shall  have  you  - 
in  it,  March.         ^ 


m 

See! 

Ashur-ban-i-pal, 
the  archer  king,  on  horse-back, 
in  blue  and  yellow  enamel ! 
with  drawn  bow — facing  lions 
standing  on  their  hind  legs, 
fangs  bared  !  his  shafts 
'  bristling  in  their  necks ! 


Sacred  bulls — dragons 
in  embossed  brickwork 
marching — in  four  tiers — 
along  the  sacred  way  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  throne  hall ! 
They  shine  in  the  sun, 
they  that  have  been  marching — 
marching  under  the  dust  of 
ten  thousand  dirt  years. 

Now —  .    , 

they  are  coming  into  bloom  again  i 

See  them  ! 

marching  still,  bared  by 
the  storms  from  my  calendar 
—winds  that  blow  back  the  sand ! 
winds  that  enfilade  dirt ! 
■winds  that  by  strange  craft 
have  whipt  up  a  black  army 
that  by  pick  and  shovel 
bare  a  procession  to 

the  god,  Marduk ! 

Natives  cursing  and  digging 
for  pay  unearth  dragons  with 
npr^bt  tailB  and  sacred  bulls 

alternately— 

in  four  tiers — 
Wning  the  way  to  an  old  altar !     \j{ 


Natives  digging  at  old  walls — 
digging  me  warmth — digging  me 

sweet  loneliness — 
high  enamelled  walls. 

IV 


My  second  spring — 
passed  in  a  monastery 
with  plaster  walls — in  Fiesole 
on  the  hill  above  Florence. 

My  second  spring — painted 
a  virgin — in  a  blue  aureole 
sitting  on  a  three-legged  stool, 
arms  crossed — 
she  is  intently  serious, 

and  still 
watching  an  angel 
with  coloured  wings 
half  kneeling  before  her — 
and  smiling — the  angel's  eyes 
holding  the  eyes  of  Mary 
as  a  snake's  holds  a  bird's. 
On  the  ground  there  are  flowers, 
trees  are  in  leaf. 


But  now  !  now  for  the  battle  ! 
Now  for  murder — now  for  the 

real  thing ! 
My  third  springtime  is  approaching  ! 

Winds! 

lean,  serious  as  a  virgin, 

seeking,  seeking  the  flowers  of  March. 

Seeking 

flowers  nowhere  to  be  found, 

they  twine  among  the  bare  branches 

in  insatiable  eagerness — 

they  whirl  up  the  snow 

seeking  under  it — 

they — the  winds — snakelike 

roar  among  yellow  reeds 

seeking  flowers — flowers. 

I  spring  among  them 
seeking  one  flower 


in  which  to  warm  myself  ! 

I  deride  with  ail  the  ridicule 

of  misery — 

my  own  starved  misery. 

Counter-cutting  winds 

strike  against  me 
refreshing  their  fury ! 

Come,  good,  cold  fellows  ! 

Have  we  no  flowers  t 
Defy  then  with  even  more 
desperation  than  ever — being 

lean  and  frozen ! 

But  though  you  are  lean  and  frozen — 
think  of  the  blue  bulls  of  Babylon. 
Pling  yourselves  upon 

their  empty  roses — 
cut  savagely ! 

But— 

think  of  the  painted  monastery 
at  Fiesole. 

WHXIAM  GABLOS  WiLLUMB 


A  PAGAN  POET 

Je.te  I'ai  dit :  je  fus  une  simple  palenne. 
Laisse-moi  me  h&ter  vers  la  douceur  ancienne, 
Et,  puisque  enfln  1' instant  de  ma  mort  est  vena, 
Retrouver  oelles-UL  qui  ne  font  paa  oonnu. 


To  Mtte.  M.E.;  admirer  of  SenSe  Vivien  and  Kate  Greenaway, 
complete  artiit,  most  origiiuU  of  criiies,  cruel  unt,  Parisian, 
domeaticaUsd  and  untameable,  instigator  of  some  of  the  foOowing 
ideas. 

THE  term  "  passed  away "  is  the  one  most 
applicable  to  the  disappearance  from  among 
the  "  quick  "  some  seven  years  ago  of  a  girl 
bom  in  the  United  States  of  half -English,  half- 
American  parentage,  to  whom  the  greatest  masters  in 
French  prosody  had  transmitted  their  most  golden 
secrets :  Ren6e  Vivien  by  pseudonym.  If  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  phenomena  of  this  woman's 
life  and  genius,  choosing  a  foreign  language  (as  did 
Stuart  Merrill  and  Moreas,  and  as  does  the  Comtesse 
Mathieu  de  Noailles)  for  the  expression  of  her  art,  it 
is  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  her  death,  for  she  was 
never  mortal  enough  to  be  conceived  dead.  Her  life 
passed  unheeded,  and  death  has  removed  her  into  a 
past  as  distant  from  us  aa  that  of  a  character  in 
legend.  Her  personality  has  been  submerged  by  her 
work.  Often  mystery  surrounds  the  great :  they 
leave  hardly  a  trace  beyond  their  art.  We  have 
examples  innumerable.  And  no  amount  of  burrowing 
(take  Shakespeare's  case,  for  instance,  or,  even, 
Jesus  Christ's)  brings  one  nearer  to  the  personality  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  more  discoveries  are  made  the 
more  entangled  their  life's  mystery  becomes,  each 
clue  being  but  a  new  thread  in  the  web  involving  the 
subject. 

All  precisions  as  to  her  individuality  would  seem 
to  disallow  thoughts  of  its  evocation,  and  those  who 
approached  her  seem  unable  to  furnish  that  finality 
to  their  reminiscences  which  characterizes  portraiture. 
She  hardly  participated  of  reality  during  her  life,  far 
less  can  she  be  placed  in  it  by  force  now.  The  only 
mark  she  leaves  is  a  poetic  heritage  prodigious  by  its 
perfection,  prodigious  by  its  wealth,  prodigious  be- 
cause its  abundance  never  serves  as  apology  for 
blemishes  of  style.  But  she  was  never  prolix. 
"  Profusion,"  she  has  said,  "  is  an  Occidental  vice.  .  .  . 
It  must  be  hated  and  battled  against.  Is  this  not 
true,  O    Eastern    poet4  who    never  sent    to    your  — 
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mistress  but  one  perfect  flower  t  " 

In  the  course  of  nine  short  years  Ren6e  Vivien 
produced  a  bookshelf  full  of  poetry  whose  faultlessness 
of  form  has  been  recognized  by  every  expert  in 
French  prosody.  She  was,  say  they,  a  great  poet, 
and  an  exemplary  French  poet.  In  her  prose,  her 
inspiration  faJla  short  of  that  which  animated  her 
poetic  conception.  In  prose  she  was,  generally,  the 
woman,  the  somewhat  effaced  human  woman  she 
seems  to  have  been  in  life ;  in  poetry  alone  her 
personality  realized  its  full  expansion. 

The  frail  young  creature  whom,  apparently,  many 
a  breeze  of  outside  influence  could  sway,  was  also  the 
most  original  of  poets,  the  most  courageous  of 
characters.  Her  immense,  dumbfounding  courage 
expressed  itself  in  two  leading  ways  :  she  adhered  to 
her  feminine  identity  when  the  simple  expedient  of  a 
masculine  poetic  disguise  would  have  saved  her  from 
bourgeois  reproof  for  the  amorous  predilection  which 
might  have  served  as  rdclame  to  one  of  smaller  talent 
and  less  lofty  independence.  She  has  written  in  all 
kinds  of  words  those  addressed  to  Christ  heading  this 
article,  and  which  are  from  the  x>oem  beginning : 

Si  le  Seigneur  penohait  son  front  snr  mon  tripas^ 
Je  lui  dirais :  '  O  Christ,  je  ne  te  oonnais  pas  ! ' 

Seigneur,  ta  striote  loi  ne  fut  jamais  la  mienne, 
Et  ja  yioua  ainsi  qo'ime  simple  palenne.  .  .  .. 
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Le  soleil  me  ceignait  de  ses  plTig  Tives  flammes 

Et  ramonr  m'inclina  vers  la  beauts  dea  femmes  .  .  .* 

And  yet,  despite  this  candour,  obviously  the  sexless 
poet  loved  woman  more  even  than  did  the  woman  : 

D^nou  enfin  tea  bras  fi^vieux  6  ma  maltresse ! 
I>61ivre-moi  dn  joug  de  ton  baiser  amer, 
Et  loin  de  ton  parfum  dont  rimpudeuf  rn'oppresse, 
Laiese-moi  respirer  les  BOufBes  de  la  met. 

Loin  des  languenrs  du  lit,  de  1' ombre  de  I'alodve, 
'  J'aspirerai  le  sel  du  vent  et  I'acret^ 

Des  algues,  et  j'irai  vers  la  profondeur  fauve, 
PUe  de  solitude,  ivre  de  chastet6  ! 

By  slow,  long  foreseen,  heroic  preparation,  con- 
sciously, willingly,  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties, 
at  the  prime  of  her  inspiration,  she  let  herself  die, 
she  made  herself  die.  She  was  a  mere  girl,  her  work 
had  already  drawn  admiration,  she  was  pretty,  rich, 
thirty  years  old  and  she  chose  to  die.  She  did  not 
commit  the  abrupt,  disturbing  act  of  suicide ;  she 
did  not  kill  herself  ;  she  prevented  herself  from  living, 
merely. 

The  form  of  her  i)oetry  ranking  her  with  the  great 
classics  of  France,  it  has  occasionally  been  suggested 
to  select  such  of  her  poems — they  are  few — as  are  not 
of  amorous  inspiration  or  do  not  openly  admit  to 
disdain  for  that  form  of  passion  which  finds  its  place 
in  anthologies  and  family  editions.  Whitman  will 
find  apologists  where  silence  and  anathema  surround 
Een6e  Vivien  if  she  offer  not  the  slightest  hold  for 
ambiguous  interpretation.  Brantfime  may  be  bought 
for  two  sous  by  any  schoolboy  at  a  station  bookstall ; 
Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses  is  not  kept  under  lock  and 
key ;  many  far  more  dangerous  writings  in  the 
realistic  order  are  freely  propagated,  but  Een^e 
Vivien's  confessions  must  exclude  her  from  recogni- 
tion despite  her  recognized  genius.  And  if  my 
opinion  in  the  matter  were  asked,  I  would  answer, 
"  Why  should  the  bourgeois  be  forced  to  admire  such 
delicate  phenomena  ?  "  Why  should  school-children 
be  initiated  to  these  secrets !  Similar  hints  in 
classical  works,  mythology,  the  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
Byron,  from  long  repetition  and  vulgarization  pass 
unheard  and  unnoticed.  The  world  has  become  deaf 
to  them  as  one  eventually  grows  deaf  to  all  reiteration. 

The  novelty  attached  to  Ren^e  Vivien,  the  undis- 
guised frankness,  bring  revelation,  and  revelations  are 
not  meant  to  reveal.  The  book  so  named  remains 
the  most  enigmatic  ever  written.  Een6e  ViArien's 
text  must  make  its  way  in  the  world  slowly,  discreetly, 
and  with  difBculty,  like  all  such  as  is  worth  hearing. 

It  is  in  the  correct  order  of  things  that  science  and 
discoveries  relating  to  material  welfare  be  widely 
propagated.  But  philosophy  and  art  must  not  be 
sent  forth  into  the  world,  the  world  must  make  its 
pilgrimage  to  them.  Publicity  will,  by  its  promiscuity, 
contaminate  them  without  furthering  their  cause,  for 
the  world  hears  only  when  it  is  ready  to.  In  the 
spiritual  sphere  we  cannot  be  taught.  Spiritually 
we  are  self -formed  and  that  is  why  religions  have 
always  had  to  succumb  to  modifications  and  inter- 
pretations. They  have  had  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  minds  to  which  they  were  introduced.  Religions 
have  always  diverted  from  their  original  lines,  and 
there  have  never  been  any  conversions. 

These  views  would  have  been  endorsed  by  Ren^ 
Vivien,  who  entertained  the  utmost  contempt  for  the 
publicity  often  accompanying  the  lives  of  writers  and 
artists. 

Qu'aillenis  I'aube  de  gloire  imtdie  et  rougeoie  ! 
Que  m'importe  le  vent  qui  disperse  mes  vers 
Dans  lee  replis  obscun  de  I'obscur  univeis, 
l^iiaqne  je  n'ai  chants  que  pour  ma  seule  joie  t 

Shortly  before  her  death  she  withdrew  her  poems 
*  Item  tbe  odlectioQ  entitled  A  V  Htwrt  de*  Mains  Joint**. 


from  circulation,  reserving  them  for  the  private 
delectation  of  certain  admirers.  Several  volumes 
were  issued  posthumously  by  her  friend  and  publisher 
M.  Sansot,  notably,  under  the  title  of  EaiVUm 
those  expressing  the  terrible  [days  preceding  her  self- 
imposed  death.  There  is  no  greater  tragedy  in  poetry 
for  there  is  none  more  undoubtedly  self-experienced. 
These  lines  seem  to  show  that  their  author  was  the 
hypnotized  prey  of  a  pitiless  master  who  transmitted 
the  weight  of  his  genius  to  shoulders  too  frail  to  carry 
it.  They  produce  the  impression  that  they  were 
written  to  the  dictation  of  an  irresistible,  mercilessly 
tyrannical  exterior  power.  I  find  a  slight  suggestion 
of  this,  as  though  she  had  been  at  times  conscious  of 
her  enslavement,  in  "  Domination  du  Pofeme  "  • : 

Je  subis  tout  mon  sort  .  .  .  L'impMeux  podme 
Me  domine  i.  I'^gal  de  la  femme  qu'on  aime. 

Am^rement  jaloux,  despotique  et  mtehant 
Voici  que  vient  r^gner,  sur  mon  d,me,  le  chant. 

Servilement  je  sers  rimp^rieuz  po^me, 
Mille  fois  plus  aircA  que  la  femme  qu'on  aime. 

Qu'il  soit  m^hant,  qu'il  soit  tjrrannique  et  jalouz, 
On  ne  Ten  sert  que  plus  promptement  k  genoux  !  .  .  ." 

And  especially  in  "  Inspiration  "  *  : 

L'esprit  souffle.  .  .  .  Et  le  vent  emporte  les  paroles 
Qui  vacillent  ainsi  que  lee  musiques  folles. 

Inexplicable  autant  que  I'amour  et  la  foi 
O  rinspiration  !  reviens  bientot  vers  moi ! 

Reviens  comme  le  vent  qui  chante  et  se  lamente, 
Beviens  comme  une  haleine  implacable  ou  dimente  ! 

Reviens  comme  le  vent  qui  m'inspira  I'amour, 
Et  je  t'accueillerai,  dans  I'lnstant  du  re'tour, 

Avec  I'emportement  et  I'angoisse  d^mente 
Qu'inspire  le  retour  d'une  infid^le  amante ! " 

The  body  was  gradually  decaying  as  the  inspiration 
approached  to  its  term.  It  dies  by  order  as  it  lived 
by  order  : 
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Totcl  l*lnevitabte  et  terrible  moment 

On  mon  destin  s'6crit,  in^vitablement. 

• 
Une  muette  horreur  m'envahit  et  m'accable 
Devant  le  calme  front  de  I'Heure  in6vitable. 

n  ne  me  reste  plus  I'Alan  d'un  jeune  espoir  ... 
Sans  force  et  sans  ardeur,  je  m'abandonne  au  BOir. 

Je  n' attends  plus  le  luth  ni  la  musicienne 

Ni  le  jour  glorieux.  ...  Ah  !  que  la  fin  survienne !  .  •  • 

She  wrote,  as  did  Blake,  under  pressure  a,nd  to  » 
certain  degree  unconsciously.  Her  own  admissionro 
absence  of  the  critical  faculty  is  a  symptom  of  cases 

Sll  f*ll   fliS  tllASA 

But  whatever  the  theory  entertained  in  connexion 
with  the  personal  tragedy  of  Ren6e  Vivien  we,  w^ 
have  survived  her  to  attend  a  universal  tragedy,  raw 
only  feel  glad  for  her  sake  that  she  escaped  before  i» 
advent,  she  who  suffered  already  so  bitterly  from  tn« 
whole  enigma  of  life  as  it  presented  itself  to  ner,  nw 
from  such  an  aggravation  of  all  its  normal  ills : 

L'Univere  m'appaxaJt  comme  un  songe  mauvais 
Qui  me  dira  but  quel  chemin  obsour  je  vais  ? 


Qui  me  dira  poorquoi  mon  cosur  trop  lourd  se  brise 
Devant  lairoide  horreur  de  la  Chose  Incomprise  ? 

Een^e  Vivien  was  no  match  for  the  world.     Con- 
[  sidering  this,  the  fate  that  appeared  merciless  has 
I  proved,  on  the  contrary,  most  merciful.     Who  knows 
when  cruelty  is  kindness,  or  kindness  cruelty  ? 

MuarEL   ClOLKOWSKA 

DIALOGUES  OF  FONTENELLE 

Tbanslated  by  Em4  Pound 

VI 

CHARLES  V  AND  ERASMUS 

£  RASMUS.     Be    in    no    uncertainty,    if    there 
are  ranks  among  the  dead,  I  shaU  not  cede 
you  precedence. 
Charles.     A  grammarian  !  A  mere  savant,  or  to 
push  your  claims  to  extremes,  a  man  of  wit,  who 
fonld  carry  it  off  over  a  prince  who  has  been  master 
of  the  best  half  of  Europe  ! 

Erasmus.  Add  also  America,  and  I  am  not  the 
least  more  alarmed.  Tour  greatness  was  a  mere 
conglomeration  of  chances,  as  one  who  should  sort 
out  all  its  parts  would  make  you  see  clearly.  If 
yonr  grandfather  Ferdinand  had  been  a  man  of  his 
ford,  you  would  have  had  next  to  nothing  in  Italy  • 
if  other  princes  had  had  sense  enough  to  believe  in 
ffltipodes,  Columbus  would  not  have  come  to  him 
and  America  would  not  have  been  beneath  your 
dominion  ;  if,  after  the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Louis  XI  had  well  considered  his  actions 
fte  heu-ess  of  Burgundy  would  not  have  married 
Mmmilian,  or  the  Low  Countries  descended  to  you  ; 
a  Henry  of  Castile,  the  brother  of  your  grandmother 
label,  had  not  had  a  bad  name  among  women,  or  if 
to  wife  had  been  of  an  unsuspectable  virtue,  Henry's 
taghter  would  have  passed  for  his  daughter  and  the 
hngdom  of  Castile  have  escaped  you. 

Charles.  You  alarm  me.  At  this  late  hour  I  am 
to  lose  Castile,  or  the  Low  Lands,  or  America,  or 
Italy,  one  or  the  other. 

Erasmus.  You  need  not  laugh.  There  could  not 
we  been  a  little  good  sense  in  one  place,  or  a  little 
food  faith  in  another  without  its  costing  you  dearly. 
toe  was  nothing— to  your  great-uncle's  impotence  : 
«we  inconstancy  of  your  great-aunt — that  you  could 
we  done  without.  How  delicate  is  that  edifice 
TOOse  foundation  is  such  a  collection  of  hazards. 

tharles.  There  is  no  means  of  bearing  so  strict 
an  examination  as  yours.  I  confess  that  you  sweep 
Way  all  my  greatness  and  all  my  titles. 

Erasmus.  They  were  the  adornments  whereof  you 
Masted,  and  I  have  swept  them  away  without 
\&  ii.  ^°  ^°^  remember  having  heard  said  that 
ffle  Athenian  Cimon,  having  taken  prisoner  a  great 
mmber  of  Persians,  put  up  their  clothing  and  their 
P*ed  bodies  for  sale,  and  since  the  clothes  were 
P«»tly  magnificent  there  was  great  concourse  to  buy 
™"'",  but  no  one  would  bid  for  the  men  T  Faith,  I 
t  what  befell  the  Persians  would  happen  to  a 
PWd  number  of  others  if  one  detached  their  personal 
"wrt  from  that  which  fortune  has  given  them. 

ffharles.     What  is  personal  merit  ! 
t^asmus.    Need  one  ask  that !     Everything  that 
in  us,  our  mind,  for  example,  our  knowledge. 
^ries.    And  can  one  reasonably  boast  of  these 

^rasmus.    Certainly.    These  are  not  gifts  of  chance 
ct^    birth  and  riches. 
.y^'fl^i-    You  surprise  me.    Does  not  knowledge 
|li»v    Urn  ^^^  savant  as  wealth  cornea  to  most  who 


have  been  left  all  that  you  know,  and  on  this  account 
many  scholars  regard  what  they  have  from  the 
ancients  with  such  respect  as  certain  men  regard  their 
ancestral  lands  and  houses,  wherein  they  would  hate 
to  have  anything  changed. 

Erasmus  The  great  are  bom  heirs  of  their  father's 
greatness,  but  the  learned  are  not  bom  inheritors  of 
the  ancient  learning.  Knowledge  is  not  an  entaU 
received,  it  is  an  wholly  new  acquisition  made  by 
personal  effort,  or  if  it  is  an  entail  it  is  so  difficult  to 
receive  as  to  be  worthy  of  honour. 

GMes.  Very  weU.  Set  the  trouble  of  acquiring 
mental  possessions  against  that  of  preserving  thi 
goods  of  fortune,  the  two  things  are  quite  equal ;  for 
If  difficulty  IS  aU  that  you  prize,  there  is  as  much  in 
worldly  affairs  as  in  the  phUosopher's  study. 

Erasmus.  Then  set  knowledge  aside  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  mind,  that  at  least  does  not  depend 
upon  fortune. 

Charles.  Does  not  depend?  The  mind  consists 
of  a  certam  formation  of  cerebram,  is  there  less  luck 
m  bemg  bom  with  a  respectable  cerebmm  than 
being  bom  son  to  a  king  ?  You  were  a  man  of  great 
gemus  ;  but  ask  aU  the  philosophers  why  you  weren't 
stupid  and  log-headed;  it  depended  on  next  to 
nothmg,  on  a  mere  disposition  of  fibres  so  fine  that 
the  most  delicate  operation  of  anatomy  cannot  find 
it.  And  after  knowing  all  this  the  fine  wits  still  dare 
to  tell  us  that  they  alone  are  free  from  the  dominion 
of  chance,  and  think  themselves  at  Uberty  to  despise 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

Erasmus.  Your  argument  is  that  it  is  as  creditable 
to  be  rich  as  to  show  fine  intelligence. 

Charles.  To  have  fine  intelligence  is  merely  a 
luckier  chance,  but  chance  it  all  is  at  the  bottom. 
Erasmus.  You  mean  that  aU  is  chance  f 
Charles.  Yes,  provided  we  give  that  name  to  an 
order  we  do  not  understand.  I  leave  you  to  decide 
whether  I  have  not  plucked  men  cleaner  than  you 
have;  you  merely  strip  from  them  certain  advan- 
tages of  birth,  I  take  even^  those  of  their  under- 
standing. If  before  being  vain  of  a  thing  they 
shotdd  try  to  assure  themselves  that  it  really  belonged 
to  them,  there  would  be  little  vanity  left  in  the 
world. 


THE  ACCENTED  SYLLABLE 


•  "Dominatioii  dn  Potoe"  is  taken  from  the  ''r^r^  ^mcgiva  f  '"  '^  """  "'  ""*•''  "^  uuKeribouvv  i  xou 
entitled  Le  Vent  des  Vaisseaux  and  "  Inspiration  "  from  Z*iM-  ^j|^^^^e  „_*  .  ancients,  as  we  receive  from  our 
Coin  d*  yioktUs,  both  published  by  Sansot. 


6  »t?  Is  it  not  by  way  of  inheritance  f  You 
^^  from  the  ancients,  as  we  receive  feom  our 
*w.    If  ^^  ]iave  been  left  all  we  posgess,  you 


FOR  the  most  part,  in  what  we  read,  it  is  the 
meaning  rather  than  the  tone  of  voice  which 
gives  us  pleasure.  By  the  tone  of  voice  I 
mean  that  intonation  in  which  the  accents  which  are 
responsible  for  it  are  so  unequivocal  as  to  persist,  no 
matter  under  what  circumstances  the  syllables  are 
read  or  by  whom  they  are  read.  Often  the  recital  of 
a  passage  is  termed  monotonous  when  the  dominant 
accents  only  are  monotonous  and  it  is  made  up  of  an- 
infinite  number  of  varied  accents ;  if  an  author's 
written  tone  of  voice  is  distinctive,  a  reader's  speaking 
tone  of  voice  will  not  obliterate  it. 

An  author's  tone  of  voice  repels  or  comi)el8  us. 
It  rarely  happens  that  this  tone  of  voice  varies 
from  time  to  time  as  the  author  writes  under 
one  classification  of  prose,  say  history,  or  under 
another,  say  fiction  ;  but  we  have  an  instance  of  this 
in  the  case  of  Poe.  Poe's  narrative  tone  of  voice  is 
flavoured  with  artifice,  and  with  the  artifice  of  the 
drawing-room,  not  with  the  artifice  of  the  detective- 
story  expert,  the  italicized  words  serving  only  to  make 
the  effect  more  rigid.  The  ideas  stand  muster  and  the 
sentences  are  carefully  interrelated  so  the  slightly 
repellant  flavour  of  the  writing  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  tone  of  voice  rather  than  to  the  trend  of  the 
ideaa.  In  the  caae  of  Poe's  papers  on  the  Literati 
of  New  York,  the  critical  opinions  expressed  are  in 
many  cases  not  sound,  and  in  some  cases  argue  a 
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complete  lack  of  imagination  as  in  the  flouting  of 
SmeUuB  Matthews'  "  feathers  darker  than  a  thou^nd 
fears  "  on  the  ground  that  feathers  are  not  of  the  same 
substance  a*  fears  and  are  not  to  be  compared  mth 
them.  Moreover,  in  these  papers-and  "»  t^eja- 
UondU  of  Fer«e— there  is  a  tincture  of  the  artiflciahty 
which  characterizes  the  narratives,  there  is  a  sbght 
grandiloquence,  a  straining  for  rarity,  and  an  unmis- 
tekable  tone  of  condescension,  but  the  mtensity  of  the 
writing  is  very  fine  and  an  intonation  of  gusto  lends 
to  the  whole  an  imperativeness  which  the  tales  can 
never  have.  Compare  the  tone  of  voice  of  the  tales 
with  the  critical  tone  of  voice  in  this  passage  : 

I  think  I  oould  manage  the  point  myself  (the  writing  of  Greek 
hexameters):  For  example: 

Do  teU  when  may  we  hope  to  make  men  of  senae  out  of 
the  pmidite. 

Bom  and  brought  up  with  their  snouts  deep  down  in  the 
mud  of  the  frogpond  T 

...  or  downright,  upright  nutmegs  out  of  a  pineknot  ? 
The  proper  spondee  predominance  is  here  preserved ;  some  of  the 
dactyls  are  not  so  good  as  I  could  wish,  but  upon  the  whole  the 
rhythm  is  very  decent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excellent  sense. 

And  in  this : 

The  truth  is  that  cant  has  never  attained  a  more  owl-like 
dignity  than  in  the  discussion  of  dramaidc  prinoiiJe.  A  modem 
stage  critic  is  nothing  if  not  a  lofty  condemnor  of  aU  things 
■imple  and  direct. 

In  these  extracts  we  have  distinctive,  written,  personal 
tone  of  voice. 

It  is  true  that  written  tones  of  voice  may  resemble 
each  other  and  that  a  distinctive  tone  of  voice  em- 
ployed by  one  author  may  resemble  that  same  tone  of 
voice  as  employed  by  another  author.  The  following 
observations  of  Poe's  are  as  Uke  some  of  Samuel 
Butler's  notes  as  any  of  Butler's  notes  are  Uke  each 
other : 

An  argument  (preBxed  to  a  poem)  is  but  another  form  of 
"  this  is  an  ox,"  subjoined  to  the  portrait  of  an  animal  with  homs. 

The  deepest  emotion  aroused  within  us  by  the  hairiest 
allegory  is  a  very  imperfectly  satisfied  sraise  of  the  writer's 
ingenuity  in  overcoming  a  difficulty  which  we  should  have 
— Referred  his  not  having  attempted  to  uvaiuume.  .  .  .  Ui»d«  the 
best  ciicumstanoes  it  must  interfere  with  that  unity  of  efiect 
which  to  the  artist  is  worth  all  the  allegoriee  in  the  worid.  .  .  . 
Pleasure  will  be  derived  from  the  reader's  ability  to  keep  the 
allegory  out  of  sight  or  his  inability  to  comprehend  it. 

But  the  fact  that  a  tone  of  voice  is  not  invariably 
a  distinctly  personal  one  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  tone  of  voice  does  contribute  to  or  detract  from 
the  sesthetic  effect  of  a  piece  of  writing. 

In  the  case  of  rhymed  verse,  a  distinctive  tone  of 
voice  is  dependent  on  naturalistic  effects,  and  natural- 
istic effects  are  so  rare  in  rhyme  as  almost  not  to 
exist.  By  a  naturalistic  effect  I  mean  the  sort  of 
thing  we  have  in  Hamilton  Sorley's  "  Barrabas," 
D.  F.  DalBton's  "Blown,"  and  Wallace  Stevens'  "  As 
Before." 

little  live,  great  pass. 
Jeans  Christ  and  Barrabaa 
Were  found  the  same  day. 

aptdator.  May  37, 1U«. 

It  was  an  my  own, 

I  have  tended  it  carefully 
For  its  sake  full  many  a  crop  have  I  sown. 
I  hare  goaided  it  well  from  the  winds  that 
have  blown 
So  bittMly. 

Cii0iM  JiMMW.  June  lOli. 


He  will  be  thinking  in  strange  countries 
■      Of  the  white  stones  near  her  door ; 
But  it  is  me  he  will  see 
At  the  window,  as  before. 

Poeiry,  July  1916. 

So  far  as  free  verse  is  concerned,  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  create  one  intonation  in  the 
image  of  another  until  finally  one  has  assembled  a 
bouquet  of  vocal  exdamation  pomts.  I  caji  read 
the  following  advertisement  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  read  this  identical  advertisement  every 
day  in  the  week.  An  intonation  must  have  meaning 
beWnd  it  to  support  it,  or  it  is  not  worth  much  : 

Venus  pencils  are  made  in  seventeen  black  and  two  copying 
degrees,  each  degree  guaranteed  never  to  vary:  8oft«rt  ajid 
blackest,  very  very  soft  and  very  black,  very  soft  and  very 
black,  very  soft  and  black,  soft  and  black,  soft,  soft  medimn. 
firm,  medium  hard,  hard,  very  hard,  extra  hard,  very  very  haid. 
and  firm,  extra  extra  hard  and  firm,  extra  extra  hard  and 
extra  firm,  hardest  and  firmest. 

Mabianne  Mooee 


LIBERATIONS 

Stodiet  of  Individnality  in  Cimleiiiporary  Mnric 

XI  (continued) 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AKIMBNKO'S  IDIOM 

WITH  the  Pohne  Lyrique  pour  Orchestre,  Op. 
20,  the  exotic  tendency  which  characterizes 
Akimenko's  later  work  first  becomes  domi- 
nantly  manifest.  The  mood  of  the  music  is  poised  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  consciousness,  and  is  expressed 
with  an  exquisitely  refined  use  of  harmonic  color  and 
orchestral  timbre.  In  both  spirit  and  techmcal  treat- 
ment is  discernible  the  culmination  of  certain  elements 
in  his  earUer  work,  a  certainty  of  expression  which  ifl 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  conscioyisness  tentatively 
expressed  in  the  preceding  instrumental  works.  But 
this  maturity  of  expression  has  nothing  stereotyped 
about  it.  His  mentality  colors  every  impression  ol 
the  music  ;  his  emotions  are  given  an  extraordmaiy 
character  by  the  subtlety  and  originaUty  of  then 
interpretation.  This  faculty  for  re-creating  the  aatwe 
of  things  is  ever  in  evidence  in  Akimenko  s  worfc.  lie 
seeks  always  to  express  the  rarer  essence  of  things,  to 
embody  them  in  utterances  correspondingly  rarenea 
and  subtle.  With  Charles  van  Lerberghe  he  migM 
justly  claim  to  speak 

Aveo  des  mots 

si  frais,  si  virginanx, 

avec  dee  mots  si  purs, 

qu'ils  tremblent  dans  Tazur, 

et  semblent  dita, 

poor  la  ■pmaaim  tda  an  paradis. 
From  this  opus  number  onwards  Akimenko  devotes 
himself  more  and  more  definitely  to  compositions  wr 
solo  pianoforte,  the  cause  for  this  P<>««fb^y  *''^ 
found  in  the  intimate  nature  and  personal  charac«» 
of  the  things  which  he  has  to  express.  p^„ie, 

The  Ginq  Morceaux  pour  P%emo,  Op- 21  ("f  ^.^ 
Intermezzo,  Valse,  M61odie,  ^sqiuflse),  together  wi^^ 
the  Consolation  pour  Piano,  Op.  22,  m^^'^^  j 
appreciable  development  of  the  te'^denc^^P^ 
ii^  the  preceding  works,  though  m  the  BsQ'^  , 
impressionistic  mood  of  his  ^ber  music  taKes 
sBghtly  more  definite  techmcal  lorm.  to.ntsiiitie 

But  to  the  Cinq  PreUds,,  Op.  23    the  ^^"^^ 
quality  of  conception  which  is  so  <Sv*«^^t 
Ikiminko's  later  work  becomes  markedly  m^ 
The  first  number,  "  Conte  fantastique,    has  an  asm 


sphere  of  mystery  and  whimsicality  akin  to  that  of  a 
child's  fairy-tale.  But  its  emotional  quality  betrays 
the  experience  of  a  sensitive  adult.  The  "  Berceuse  " 
which  forms  the  second  number  has  something  about 
it  more  elusive  than  the  ordinary  slumber-song.  It 
creates  a  desire  for  sleep  by  the  suggestion  of  beautiful 
dreams.  The  third  number,  "Songe  d'enfant,"  has 
much  of  the  childlike  nature  of  the  early  Choral 
Songs,  while  the  fourth,  "Songe  d'une  mfere,"  com- 
bines a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  these  elements 
with  a  more  mature  emotional  quality.  From  the 
final  number,  "  Le  reveil,"  one  obtains  an  impression 
of  things  spiritual  and  actual  curiously  and  inextricably 
mingled,  which  I  can  only  equate  by  that  produced 
by  the  exquisite  section  of  Verlaine's  "  La  bonne 
chanson,"  commencing  "  Avant  que  tu  ne  t'en  allies." 
The  "  Eeminiscence  pour  Piano  "  is  a  slight,  but 
delicate  thing  constructed  in  mazurka  form. 

The  Troia  Morcecmx  pour  Piano,  Op.  27,  evince 
in  a  still  more  emphatic  manner  Akimenko's  exotic 
bent.  The  first  two  numbers,  "Caprices  de  la  mer," 
and  "  Reverie  au  ord  de  la  mer,"  have  the  effect  of 
investing  impressions  of  things  with  an  almost  tangible 
and  separate  unity  and  being,  similar  to  the  way  in 
wMch  children  create  living  individualities  for  the 
inanimate  objects  of  their  environment,  or  savages 
give  exaggerated  human  attributes  to  elements, 
animals,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  world.  The  last  number,  "  Marionette,"  while 
more  concrete  in  association,  preserves,  and  gives  a 
fresh  turn  to,  the  composer's  fantastic  and  exotic 
imaginative  feeling.  This  "Marionette  "  is  no  mere 
grotesque  doll ;  it  embodies  the  essence  of  the 
composer's  emotions,  his  human  qualities  and  sym- 
pathies, and  his  dreams  as  surely  as  the  figures  of 
the  marionette-bom  Commedia  dell'  Arte,  Arlecchino, 
Corviello,  Pulcinella,  Pimpinella,  Brighella,  and  Gian- 
gnrgolo,  embodied  the  whimsical  dreams  and  observa- 
tions of  their  times.  Nor  is  this  "  Marionette  "  as 
gauche  as  they  often  were.  It  is  more  akin  to  the 
creatures  of  Callot's  ballets  and  Carlo  Gozzi's 
"  Piabesque "  drama,  those  delicate  figures  of  a 
world  of  decorative  dreams,  of  Stag-Kings,  Singing 
Apples,  Talking  Statues,  and  Serpent  Women.  Like 
"  Turandot,"  "  Zoneide,"  "  The  Blue  Monster,"  and 
"The  Little  Fair  Green  Bird,"  it  owes  its  existence 
to  a  craving  for  beauty  which  goes  beyond  attainable 
actuality.  And  like  them  also,  its  whimsicality  con- 
tains elements  of  pathos  ;  it  creates  a  smile  in  which 
there  is  more  than  a  hint  of  tears. 

In  the  pieces  composing  the  suite  Au  Coin  du 
Jew,  Op.  28  (Berceuse,  nlverie,  Petite  Valse),  the 
same  element  of  pity  is  present,  though  the  decorative 
medium  is  dispensed  with.  The  mood  is  still  remote 
and  subtle,  but  there  is  a  human  intimacy  in  the 
music  which,  perhaps  more  than  the  majority  of 
Akimenko's  work,  gives  it  an  immediate  appeal. 

The  Deux  Esquisaea,  Op.  33  ("Fleurs  f^eriques," 
"Dentelles"),  are  direct  imports  from  the  Fiabesque 
world ;  exotic,  imaginative  growths  of  the  same 
hiay&Y  as  the  Singing  Apple  of  Gk>zzi  ;  sprinkled  with 
the  imaginative,  musical  fluid  of  dancing  water. 
And  like  the  fruit  in  "  The  Love  of  the  Three  Oranges  " 
they  have  a  human  tenderness  and  emotional  appejd. 
All  the  naive  whimsicality  of  Akimenko's  tempera- 
ment runs  free  in  the  two  happy  Uttle  pieces,  "  Cache- 
Cache"  and  "Colin  Maillard,"  which  the  composer 
places  together  under  the  title  Jeux,  Op.  34.  They 
convey  an  atmosphere  of  .perpetual  freshness,  a  spirit 
M  spontaneously  joyous  as  that  of  children  playing  the 
games  from  which  they  take  their  names. 
.  The  Troia  Danaea  IdyUiquea,  Op.  36,  are  pastoral 
impressions  from  a  world  of  beautiful  myths,  a  world 
peopled  by  graceful  and  marvellous  creatures  of  the 
iQagination,  but  as  palpably  bom  of  human  impulse 
^d  emotion  as  were  the  sensuous,  passionate  nymphs, 
"uns,  and  satyrs  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Iq  the  Steita  d^wn*  dme  rSveuae,  Op.  39,  Akimenko 


is    definitely    introspective ;     the    music    emanates 
purely    from    personal    meiditations    and    associa- 
tions.     Hence    their    fantastic    character    always 
has  a  direct  connexion  with  reality,  no  matter  how 
bizarre  it  may  be  in  itself.    For  logic  is  but   an 
instrument,  not  an  informative  thing  in  itself.    Too 
often  it  results  in  the  production  of  mere  empty 
concepts,  which  the  development  and  compUcation  of 
human   psychology   eventually   render   meaningless, 
false,  and  void.    On  the  other  hand,  a  keen  sensibility, 
unfettered  by  the  accepted  reason  of  things,  may 
become  conscious  of  a  thousand  elusive  analogies  the 
appreciation  of  which  will  lead  to  a  recognition  of  many 
psychological  influences  and  relationships  which  would 
otherwise  remain  hidden.     In  this  way  the  work  of 
artists  such  as  Akimenko  has  a  high  human  value. 
As  Blake  has  said :  "  The  world  of  imagination  is  the 
world  of  Eternity.  .  .  .  There  exist  in  that  eternal 
world  the  permanent  realities.  .  .  ."     For  the  images 
of  the  imagination  are  of  psychological  birth  ;    in 
them  is  the  essence  of  human  experience,  emotional 
and   intellectual.    Material   aspects   change   or   dis- 
appear, but  every  impulse  of  the  human  race  remains 
constant,  though  complicated  and  given  new  direction 
by  each  phase  of  evolution.     To  this  works  such  as 
these  intimate  Reeita  d'une  dme  rSveuse  owe  a  deep 
interest,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  appeal  and  charm. 
The  first  two  numbers,  "Au  bord  du  lac  "  and  "  Paysage 
rustique,"  are  pure  post-impressionism,  translations  of 
material  appearances   through   the   medium   of  the 
brain  ;   their  details,  colors,  and  relationships  are  all 
determined  by  the  associations  of  reflective  thought. 
So  with  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  numbers,  "Le 
crepuscule,"  "Le printemps,'.'  and  "Sur  I'eau,"  though 
in  these  latter  a  more  immediate  emotional  response  is 
felt.     The  seventh  and  eleventh  numbers,  "  Echo  du 
pass4  "  and  "  La  voix  de  la  destin^e,"  are  slightly  more 
abstract  in  their  personal  significance  ;  for  the  moment 
the  composer  interprets  life  in  symbolic  terms.     But 
the  happy  spontaneity  of  the  earlier  works  reasserts 
itself  in  the  eighth  and  tenth  numbers,  "  Les  vagues 
joyeuses"  and  "En  plein  air."     The  ninth  number, 
"  Un  p^lerin  las,"  is  curiously  Oriental  in  its  under- 
current of  ennui.    For  all  sensitive  beings  such  as 
Akimenko,  certain  moments  come  when  the  beauty 
of  thought  superimposed  upon  actuality  awakens  a 
yearning  for  a  tangible,  but  impossible,  loveliness,  so 
that  ordinary   things   weary   and  disgust.     Of  this 
type  is  much  of  the  work  of  writers  such  as  Loti^_ 
Th^ophile  Gautier,  Beaudelaire,  and  Bunbaud.     It 
is    the  white,  monotonous  light  produced  by  too 
lavish  colors  of  the  artist's  imaginative  spectrum. 
But    such    moments    do    not    occur    frequently    in 
Akimenko's  work,  and  their  effect  is  transitory.     The 
final  number  of  the  suite,  "  Le  jardin  endormi,"  is  full 
of  quiet  joy  and  peace.     All  the  beauty  of  blended 
colors  is  in  the  music,  but  now  expressed  with  a 
delicate     spiritual    tranquillity.      The    slumberous 
aspects  of  nature  seem  to  have  revealed  new  signi- 
ficances to  the  composer,  as  the  face  of  a  sleeper 
permits  one  to  discern  the  traces  of  moods  hidden  by 
the  restrained  expression  of  his  wakeful  hours. 

In  the  Sept  Etudes  Techniq^lea,  Op.  40,  the  composer 
gives  us  Nothing  but  color  and  design  treated  objec- 
tively, as  though  demonstrating  the  intrinsic  value 
and  charm  of  the  beauty  visualized  in  his  dreams. 

In  the  Quoebre  Morceaux  pour  Piano  d  quatre  mains. 
Op.  41  ("Sur  les  Alpes,  au  printemps,"  "Clair  de  lune 
sur  les  mines  du  Forum  Bomanum,"  "Au  jardin  de 
Luxembourg ;  les  enfants,"  "  Sous  les  vo&tes  de 
Notre  Dame  "),  the  composer^deals  with  tangible  and 
comparatively  familiar  things.*  But  the  images  which  - 
they  evoke  are  purely  mental.  All  that  Akimenko 
gives  to  us  is  the  product  of  the  absolute  empire  of 
his  own  being.  On  the  way  to  his  Country  of  Dreams 
he  passes  many  strange  lands,  and  tells  us  in  corre- 
spondingly exotic  music  of  his  impressions.  He 
seldom  leaves  his  Fairy  Ship,  no  matter  how  many 
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ports  he  lingers  in ;  he  views  almost  all  of  them 
through  the  colored,  kaleidoscopic  portholes  of  his 
emotions  and  thoughts.  This  dominant  note  of 
pergonal  impressionism  is  accentuated  in  these  four 
pieces  by  the  harmonic  values  of  the  music,  which 
depend  more  upon  "  quantities "  than  upon  the 
ordinary  mode-relationships.  .  ^ 

The  Rives  ^toilet,  Op.  42,  are  things  woven  entirely 
of  the  composer's  imagination ;  his  dreams  the 
"  Clair  de  la  lune"  of  the  first,  his  consciousness  the 
burning,  restless  "  Saturn  "  of  the  second,  his  swift 
thoughts  the  "  Etoiles  fllantes  "  of  the  fourth,  and 
the  spiritual  beauty  to  which  he  yearns  "  L'6toile  du 
berger"  of  the  final,  number. 

In  the  Pages  de  PoSsiefantasque,  Op.  43,  Akimenko's 
passion  for  the  exotic  dominates  throughout.  His 
adventurous  spirit  has  carried  his  explorations  beyond 
the  confines  of  any  tangible  things.  To  all  these 
pieces  ("Pantdmes  passagers,"  "Une  ftme  plaintive," 
"Nuages  dansants,"  "Paysage  d'un  monde  inconnu," 
"DSnse  des  seraphins,"  "Mirages  fugitifs,"  "Dans 
une  forfit  sacr6e,"  "B6ve  d'une  source,"  "Chanson 
des  rayons  de  lune  ")  the  title  of  the  fourth  number 
equally  applies.  They  are  revelations  of  a  world 
utterly  unknown,  and  only  to  be  visited  in  company 
with  the  composer,  since  his  mind  is  the  sole  means 
of  transport.  It  is  a  world  crowded  with  the  subtlest 
and  most  intense  colors  of  dreams,  the  apotheosis  of 
the  exotic.  Music  and  moods  are  alike  elusive  in 
shade  and  texture.  All  the  emotions,  all  the  thoughts, 
the  delicate,  rarefied  harmonies,  subtle  melodic 
patterns,  and  ceaselessly  shifting  tonalities  of  these 
exquisite  little  pieces  can  be  defined  only  as  Victor 
Kinon  defines  Pemand  S^verin's  poetry  :  "  Tout  y 
est  en  nuances,  myst^rieusement  fuyantes  et  fondues." 
Nor  is  this  delicacy  in  any  way  weak.  Through  all 
the  strange,  exotic  images  of  this  fluid,  plastic  music 
one  feels  the  presence  of  an  acute,  ever-alert  conscious- 
ness, an  impulse  which  nothing  can  deter.  It  is  the 
old  passion  for  adventure,  the  desire  to  achieve,  to 
experience,  to  attain.  And  since  Akimenko's  longing 
turns  towards  worlds  physically  unattainable,  he 
attains  them  mentally.  His  work  embodies  the 
spirit  which  is  in  all  alluring  unknown  things,  the 
fascination  of  the  distant  places,  of  horizons,  of  hill- 
tops, of  the  artificial  paradises  of  all  times.  Through 
his  music  we  are  enabled  to  enter  the  Blessed  Isles, 
the  Land  of  the  Ever-Living,  the  Country  of  the 
Ttanaan  Polk^  Por  the  kingdom  of  Akimenko  is  the 


Land  of  Heart's  Desire. 
Ruhleben,  1916 
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CAPTAIN  Z  .  .  .  author  of,  L'ArmSe 
Chierre  (Payot,  Paris  and  Lausanne,  3 
is  a  semi-disguise  chosen  by  a  writer  who 
has  been  occasionally  quoted  here  in  his  prose  as  in 
his  verse,  and  whose  military  rank  does  not  allow  him 
to  pubBcly  attach  his  name  to  criticisms  of  the  army 
or  indiscretions  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
He  has  taken  part  in  it  since  its  outbreak,  and  his 
experiences  and  observations  from  the  rank  of  simple 
and,  moreover,  volunteer  soldier  to  his  present  pro- 
motion supply  the  material  of  this  most  interesting 
book. 

It  is  not,  as  the  title  suggests,  a  book  on  the  war, 
but  on  the  French  army  of  1914-1916,  and  as  such 
it  is  as  interesting  to  the  foreign  as  to  the  French 
reader.  Bott>  wiU  glean  much  information  from  it, 
some  may  profit  by  it.  The  chapter-headings  show 
the  nature  of  the  book :  "  The  Soldiers,"  "  The 
Officers,"  "The  Commaad,"  "How  the  Officers' 
Corps  is  Kenewed,"  "The  Waste  of  Competences," 
"  Communications  between  Fighting  Forces  and  the 
Staff,"  "  The  Heroism  of  our  Soldiers,"  "  The  Heroes' 


Leaders,"  "  The  Good  Temper  of  the  French  Soldier," 
Trench  Lessons,"  "  Trench  Slang,"  "  What  I  want 
for  my  Men,"  "  Picked  Men,"  "  The  Chasseurs," 
The  Army  Cyclists,"  "  The  Marsouins,"  "  The  Afri- 
can Troops,"  "  The  French  Volunteers,"  "  The 
Foreign  Volunteers,"  "  The  Veterans,"  "  The  Young 
sters,"  "  The  Motorists,"  "  Special  Groups,"  "  Bed 
Tape,"  "  Courts  Martial,"  "  How  long  the  War  will 
Last,"  and  so  on. 

Captain  Z  .  .  .  has  taken  into  consideration  the 
wheels  within  wheels  of  the  French  army  in  so  far  as 
he  has  seen  them  and  as  they  may  interest  the  general 
reader.  The  army  is  a  kind  of  huge  factory,  as  he 
says,  in  which  each  one,  and  not  only  the  actual 
fighter,  is  a  soldier,  generally  a  useful  one,  often  a 
meritorious  one,  and  occasionally  even  a  very 
courageous  one. 

Among  the  chapters  that  most  appeal  to  a  foreign 
reader  is  the  one  on  the  manner  in  which  the  officers 
are  recruited : 

"  To  fill  the  gaps  in  the  officers'  ranks  the  Govern- 
ment has  often  had  to  take  rapid  decisions,  for  French 
officers  do  not  calculate  their  sacrifices,  and  keep  their 
men  together  by  examples  of  courage  and  the  noblest 
virtues.  AH  the  cadets  of  the  military  schools, 
Saint  Cyr,  Polytechnique,  Saint  Maixent,  Fontaine- 
bleau  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  at  once 
appointed  to  lieutenancies.  .  .  .  Then  all  the  admis- 
sible candidates,  or  those  who  had  passed  the  entrance 
examinations  without  having  taken  the  courses,  were 
promoted  to  be  officers  or  '  aspirants.'  The  contin- 
gent supplied  by  this  la«t  class  has  not  been  .com- 
pletely satisfactory  :  the  promoted  were  sometimes 
far  too  youthful  for  the  responsibility  of  commanding 
sixty  men  and  N.C.O.'s  under  fire,  some  of  whom  had 
already  seen  the  whole  campaign  and  possessed  a 
practical  experience  lacked  by  these  juveniles. 

"  So  it  was  decided  to  train  more  completely  these 
young  men  who  by  their  social  position  and  intel- 
lectual capacities  seemed  indicated  for  officers'  rank, 
and  during  this  period  they  are  given  the  title  of 
'  aspirant,'  an  intermediary  rank  between  sergeant- 
major  and  adjutant.  They  are  only  definitely 
appointed  officers  after  having  shown  courage  and 
moral  capacities  equal  to  their  general  education.  .  .  . 
"  Other  stop-gaps  in  the  officers'  ranks  are  furnished 
by  reserve  N.C.O.'s  who  have  seen  two  or  three  years 
of  service,  excellent  men,  small  tradesmen,  bank 
clerks,  factory  overseers,  etc.,  who  had  learnt  to 
command  half  a  section  and  knew  the  rules  of  infant^ 
tactics.  Some  of  these  have  shown  energy,  prudence 
and  tenacity  under  fire :  they  first  became  chefs  de 
section  by  the  promotion  to  adjudant,  or  adjudant  chef, 
then  to  under-lieutenant. 

"  These  officers  only  acquire  the  style  and  smartness 
of  the  professional  officer  by  degrees.  Few  spend 
much  on  their  uniforms  or  in  eau-de-Cologne.  But 
they  have  not  their  superiors  in  allowing  themselves 
to  be  killed  without  budging  at  the  commanding 
station  which  has  been  assigned  to  them  by  the 
commander  of  the  company.  They  are  the  smaU 
bourgeois  of  France  who  represent  the  country  s 
average :  they  find  the  war  a  nuisance,  but  sin<^  it 
can't  be  helped  they  will  pursue  it  to  the  best  of  theur 

al^ty-"  .  II  „f 

Information   such   as   this   is   given  m   exceueni 

joumaUstic  style,  the  criticism  is  that  of  a  man  who 

fears  no  one,  while  the  themes  that  have  been  beaten 

to  death,  such  as  the  soldiers'  heroism  and  trench 

slang,    just  make    a  Uttle    curtain  appearance    to 

"amuse"  the  rest.    But  this  question  of  soldiers 

argot  having  been  studiously  discussed  in  a  London 

periodical,   I   will    quote  Captain  Z  .  -  .'s  opmion 

of  it :   "  The  argot  the  civilian  imagines  he  is  copying 

from  the  soldiers  is  not  properly  a  soldiers'  pecuh^ 

idiom.    As   a  rule   the  soldiers,   who  are  g«>"P^ 

according  to  their  origin,  speak  in  the  dialect  of  tneir 

province  :  Breton,  Provencal,  patois,  as  the  case  may 


be.  Often  they  use  the  slang  of  their  crafts  and 
trades.  The  so-called  trench-argot  is,,  generally,  the 
slang  of  the  Paris  gutter  introduced  into  the  army  by 
the  gutter-child  himself  or  by  those  who  have  the 
carelessness  to  imitate  him.  Not  all  soldiers  are 
gutter-children,  and  a  very  large  proportion  never 
use  it.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  coarsest  slang  of  the  coarsest 
element  in  the  population  of  Paris.  If  the  people 
who  so  glibly  pronounce  them  realized  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  words  they  use  when  they  think  they 
talk  '  soldier  '  th^  would  be  struck  dumb,  and  sedate 
scholars  would  certainly  demur  from  discussing  them 
in  cold  English  print,  while  the  pubUcation  of  dic- 
tionaires  of  argot  would  become  impossible  were  they 
correct.  Besides,  many  soldiers  are  disgusted  by  the 
intrusion  into  their  private  life  of  a  form  of  slang 
which  reminds  them  of  the  hardest  and  bitterest  days 
of  their  life,  and  in  which,  when  my  lady  uses  it,  she 
imitates  not  only  soldiers  but  also,  the  souteneur, 
the  fish-wife,  and  the  dustman." 


M.  Jacques-Emile  Blanche,  the  painter,  discourses 
of  England  in  La  Vie.  He  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  and  understanding  friend.  I  have  a  taste  for 
this  metaphor  :  "  L' Anglais  a  la  propret^  physique,  il 
semble  Iav6  et  poli  comme  les  galets  de  sa  c6te 
d'argent,  U  sent  I'embrun  du  large."  ("  The  English- 
man is  clean,  morally  and  physically,  washed  and 
polished  like  the  shingle  of  his  silvern  sfiores,  and  he 
savours  of  the  brine.") 

And  it  is  good,  in  view  of  certain  foreign  misunder- 
standings, he  should  read  the  application  of  their 
sense  of  equality  in  a  national  tendency  too  easily 
classed  under  "  snobbery  "  :  "  their  way  of  conceiving 
equality,"  writes  M.  Blanche,  "  consists,  instead  of 
jealously  rejecting  the  superior,  in  the  emulation, 
according  to  individual  possibilities  and  resources,  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  those  whose  life  and  manners 
have  beauty." 


In  the  Mercure  de  France,  M.  X. -Marcel  Boulestin 
reveals  that  natural  inclination  for  the  English  which, 
after  drawing  him  to  their  manner  of  living  before 
the  war,  has  induced  him  to  participate,  apparently  in 
an  ambulance  formatioiLiii  the  British  lines,  in  their 
manner  of  dying. 

I  must  here  confess  to  a  partiality,  dating  from 
before  the  war,  to  such  'French  as  have  a  genuine^ 
liking  for  the  English,  and  for  such  English  as  have 
similar  sentiments  not  only  for  France — they  are 
common — but  for  the  French,  which  is  balanced  by 
suspicion  in  connexion  with  those  who  do  not  entertain 
these  enthusiasms,  a  partiality  based  on  the  theory 
that  dislike  from  an  Englishman  for  the  French  is 
due  to  fundamental  stupidity,  and  from  a  Frenchman 
towards  the  English  on  fundamental  vulgarity.  There 
is  always  something  good  in  an  Anglophile  ;  while  the 
Anglophobe,  whatever  his  merits  otherwise,  should  be 
kept  at  a  certain  distance,  not  for  his  excusable 
aversion -{i  chaeun  ses  gouts),  but  for  the  nature  of 
his  temper,  temperament,  and  mind  which  had 
favoured  this  aversion. 

Mtmnx  CiOLKOwsKA 


Peasant     Pottery    Shop 

41   Oevoiulur*    Smat,    Thfobald's  Road.    WXL 

(Cloae  to  Soathampton  Row) 

Interesting  British  and  Gjntinental 

Peasant  Pottery  on  sale         : 

Bristly  coloured  plaited  felt  Rugs. 


TARR 

By  Wyktdham  Lewis 

PAET  rv 

A  JEST  TOO  DEEP  FOB  LAUGHTEE        ~ 

t 

CHAPTER  V 

* 

KEEISLEE,  on  his  side,  had  been  only  a  few 
paces  from  his  door  when  he  caught  sight  of 
Bertha.  As  his  changed  route  would  neces- 
sitate a  good  deal  of  tiresome  circling  to  bring  him 
back  practically  to  the  spot  he  had  started  from,  he 
right-about-faced  in  a  minute  or  two,  the  danger 
past,  as  he  thought.  The  result  was  that,  as  she  left 
the  shop,  there  was  Kreisler ,  approaching  again, 
almost  in  the  same  place  as  before. 

She  was  greeted  affably,  as  though  to  say  "  Caught ! 
both  of  us  !  "  He  was  under  the  impression,  however, 
that  she  had  lain  in  wait  for  him.  He  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  her  in  that  character  !  If  she  had 
been  in  full  flight  he  would  have  imagined  that  she 
was  only  decoying  him.  She  was  a  woman  who 
could  not  help  adhering. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  I've  just  been  buying  my 
lunch." 

"  So  late  !  " 

"  I  thought  you'd  left  Paris  !  "  She  had  no  infor- 
mation of  this  sort,  but  was  inclined  to  rebuke  him 
for  not  leaving  Paris. 

"  I  ?     Who  told  you  that,  I  should  like  to  know. 

I  shall  never  leave  Paris  ;   at  least " 

There  was  heavy  enigmatic  meaning  in  this,  said 
lightly.  It  did  not  escape  her,  sensible  to  such 
nuances. 

"  How  are  our  fair  friends  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Our  ?     Oh,    Fraulein    Lipmann    and —      Oh,    I 
haven't  seen  them  since  the  other  night." 

"  Indeed  !     Not  since  the  other  night ?  " 

She  made  her  silence  swarm  with  significant  mean- 
ings, like  a  glassy  shoal  with  innumerable  fish  :  her 
eyes  even,  stared  and  darted  about,  glassily. 

It  was  very  difficult,  now  she  had  stopped,  to  get 
away.  The  part  she  had  more  or  less  played  with 
her  friends,  of  his  champion,  had  imposed  itself  on 
her.  She  could  not  leave  her  prot^g^  without  some- 
thing further  said.  She  was  flattered,  too,  at  his 
showing  no  signs  now  of  desire  to  escape. 

His  more  plainly  brutal  instincts  woke  readily  in 
these  vague  days.  Various  appetites  had  been 
asserting  themselves.  So  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
pretty  girl  did  its  work  on  a  rather  recalcitrant 
subject.  He  felt  so  modest  now,  ideals  things  of  the 
past.  Surely  for  a  quiet  ordinary  existence  pleasant 
little  distinctions  were  suitable  ? 

Without  any  anxiety  about  it,  he  began  to  talk  to 
Bertha  with  the  idea  of  a  subsequent  meeting.  He 
had  wished  to  avoid  her  because  she  had  embodied 
for  him  the  evening  of  the  dance,  and  appeared  to 
him  in  its  disquieting  colours.  What  he  sought 
unconsciously  now  was  a  certain  quietude,  enlivened 
by  healthy  appetites.  He  had  disconnected  her  with 
his  great  Night. 

"  I  was  cracked  the  other  night.  I'm  not  often  in 
that  state,"  he  said.  Bertha's  innuendoes  had  to  be 
recognized. 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  she  answered. 
As  to  Bertha,  to  have  been  kissed  and  those  things, 
under  however  eccentric  circumstances,  gave  a  man 
certain  rights  on  your  interest. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  was  rather  rude  to  Fraulein  Lipmann 
before  leaving.    Did  she  tell  you  about  it  t  " 
"  I  think  you  were  rude  to  everybody  !  " 

"  Ah,  well " 

"  I  must  be  going.     My  lunch " 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  !    Have  I  kept  you  from  yooi 
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Irrncht    I  wonder  if  you   would  procure  me  the 
extreme  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  !  " 

Bertha  looked  at  him  in  doubtful  astonishment, 
taking  in  this  sensational  request. 

See  Kreisler  again!  The  result  as  regards  the 
Lipmann  circle !  But  this  pleaded  for  Kreisler.  It 
would  be  carrying  out  her  story.  It  would  be 
insisting  on  it,  and  destroying  that  subtle  advantage, 
«now  possessed  by  her  friends,  in  presenting  them  with 
somewhat  the  same  uncompromising  spectacle  again. 
In  deliberately  exposing  herself  to  criticism  she  would 
be  effacing,  in  some  sense,  the  extreme  invduntariness 
of  the  boulevard  incident.  He  asked  her  simply  if 
he  might  see  her  again.  The  least  pretentious 
request.  Would  the  refusal  to  do  this  simple  thing 
be  a  concession  to  Lipmann  and  the  rest  f  Did  she 
want  to  at  all  ?  But  it  was  in  a  jump  of  deliberate 
defiance  or  "  carelessness  "  that  she  concluded  : 
"  Yes,  of  course,  if  you  wish  it."  ^^ 

"  You  never  go  to  caf68  ?     Perhaps  some  day 

"  Good  !  Very  well !  "  she  answered  very  quickly, 
in  her  trenchant  tone,  imparting  all  sorts  of  particular 
unnecessary  meanings  to  this  simple  acceptance.  She 
had  answered  as  men  accept  a  bet  or  the  Bretons 
clinch  a  bargain  in  the  fist.    , 

Kreisler  was  still  leisurely.  He  appeared  to  regard 
her  vehemence  with  amusement. 

"  I  should  like  then  to  go  with  you  to  the  Caf6  de 
rObservatoire  to-morrow  evening.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  efface  the  rather  unusual  impression  I  must 
have  made  on  you  the  other  night!"  (The  tone  of 
this  remark  did  not  ignore  or  condemn,  however,  the 
kisses.)     "  When  can  I  meet  you  !  " 

"  Will  you  come  and  fetch  me  at  my  house  !  " 
But  shivers  went  down  her  back  as  she  said  it. 
She  was  now  thoroughly  committed  to  this  new 
step.  She  was  delighted,  or  rather  excited,  at  each 
new  further  phase  of  it.  Its  horrors  were  scores  ofl 
her  friends.  These  details  of  meeting ! — ^these  had 
not  been  reckoned  on.  Of  course  they  would  have 
to  meet.  Kreisler  seemed  like  a  physician  conducting 
a  little  unpleasant  operation  in  a  genial,  ironical, 
unhurrying  way. 

"  Well,  it's  understood.  We  shall  see  each  other 
to-morrow,"  he  said.  And  with  a  smile  of  half 
raillery  at  her  rather  upset  expression,  he  left  her. 
So  much  fuss  about  a  Uttle  thing,  such  obstinacy  in 
Hning  it!    What  was  the  terrible  thing!     Meeting 


him  !  His  smiling  was  only  natural.  She  "showed 
without  disguise  in  her  face  the  hazardous  quality,  as 
she  considered  it,  of  this  consent.  She  would  wish 
him  to  feel  the  largeness  of  the  motive  that  prompted 
her,  and  for  him  to  participate  too  in  the  certain 
horror  of  meeting  himself ! 


CHAPTBE  VI 


Back  in  her  rooms,  she  examined,  over  her  lunch, 
with  stupefaction,  the  things  she  had  been  doing — 
conversations,  appointments,  complementary  sensa- 
tions, and  all  the  rest,  as  she  might  have  sat  down 
before  some  distinctly  expensive,  troubling  purchase 
that  she  had  not  dreamt  of  making  an  hour  before. 
"  What  a  strange  proceeding !  " — as  it  might  have 
been — "  what  sudden  disease  in  my  taste  made  me 
buy  that ! " 

Had  she  been  enveloped,  in  a  way,  by  that  idle 
Teutonically  smiling  manner  of  hist  But  at  the 
bottom  of  her  (for  her)  dramatic  consent  was  the 
instantaneous  image  of  Frftulein  Lipmann  and  Com- 
pany's disapprobation.  The  earryinf  out  and  so 
substantiating  her  story,  that  notion  turned  the 
scale.  Kreisler's  easy  manner  (he  wot  unmistakably 
"  a  gentleman ! ")  oontraatfed  with  her  friend's 
indignant  palaver  gave  him  the  advantage.  He 
cannot,  cannot  have  behaved  to  outrageously  as  they 
pretended! 


These  activities  as  well  distracted  her  from  brooding 
over  Sorbert's  going. 

Of  Kreisler  she  thought  very  little.  Her  women 
friends  held  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

In  her  thoughts  they  stared  at  her  supersession  : 
Tarr  to  Kreisler.  From  bad  to  worse,  for  her  friends. 
There  was  a  strange  continuity  in  her  troubled 
friendship  with  these  women.  Always  (only  more  so) 
at  the  same  point,  stretching  the  cord. 

So  this  was  the  key  to  her  programme ;  a  person 
has  made  some  slip  in  grammar,  say.  He  makes  it 
again  deliberately,  so  that  his  first  involuntary  speech 
may  appear  deliberate. 

She  began  her  customary  pottering  about  in  her 
rooms.  Fraulein  Elsa  Kinderbach,  one  of  the  Dresden 
sisters  already  spoken  of,  interrupted  her.  At  the 
knock  she  thought  of  Tarr  and  Kreisler  simultaneously, 
and  welded  in  one. 

"  Isn't  it  hot  ?  It's  simply  broiling  out.  I  left  the 
studio  quite  early."  Fraulein  Kinderbach  sat  down, 
giving  her  hat  a  toss  and  squinting  up  at  it. 

The  most  evident  thing  about  these  sisters  was 
dirt,  anaemia,  and  a  sort  of  soiled,  insignificant  hand- 
someness. They  explained  themselves,  roughly,  by 
describing  in  a  cold-blooded  lazy  way  their  life  at 
home. 

A  stepmother,  prodigiously  smart,  well-to-do, 
neglecting  them  ;  sent  first  to  one  place  then  another 
(now  Paris)  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Yet  the  step- 
mother supplies  them  superfluously  from  her  super- 
fluity.— They'  talked  about  themselves  with  a  con- 
sciously dramatic  matter-of-factness,  as  twin  parcels, 
usually  on  the  way  from  one  place  to  another, 
expensiyely  posted  here  and  there,  without  real 
destination.  They  enjoyed  nothing  at  all ;  painted 
well  (according  to  Juan  Soler) ;  had  a  sort  of  wild 
uncontrollable  attachment  for  the  Lipmann. 

"  Oh  !   Bertha,  I  didn't  know  your  dear  '  Sorbert ' 
was  going  to  England."       "  Deiner  Sorbet "  was  the 
bantering  formula  for  Tarr.     Bertha  was  perpetually 
talking  about  him,  to  them,  to  the  charwoman,  to 
the    greengrocer   opposite,    to    everybody    she   met. 
Tarr  did  not  quite  bask  in  this  notoriety. 
"  Didn't  you  !     Ohf  yes  ;   he's  gone." 
"  You've  not  quarrelled — with  your  Sorbert  !  " 
"  What's  that  to  do  with  you,  my  dear  1  "    Bertha 
gave  a  brief,  indecent  laugh  she  sometimes  had.     "  By 
the    way,    I've    just    seen    Herr    Bjeisler.     We've 
arranged  to  go  out  somewhere  to-morrow." 

"  Go  out — Kreisler  !     Liebes  kind  ! — ^What  on  earth 
possessed  you —  ! — Herr — Kreisler  !  " 

"What's  the  matter  with  Herr  Kreisler?^  You 
were  all  friendly  enough  with  him  a  week  ago." 

Elsa  looked  at  her  with  the  cold-blooded  scrutiny 
of  the  precocious  urchin. 

"But  he's  a  vicious  brute.  Besides,  there  are 
"other  reasons  for  avoiding  Herr  Kreisler.  You  know 
the  reason  of  his  behaviour  the  other  night  ?  It  was, 
it  appears,  because  Anastasya  Vasek  snubbed  him. 
He  was  nearly  the  same  when  the  Fogs  wouldn't  take 
an  interest  in  him.  He  can't  leave  women  alone. 
He  follows  them  about  and  annoys  them,  and  then 
becomes— well,  as  you  saw  him  the  other  night-- 
when  he's  shaken  off.  He  is  impossible.  He  is  not 
a  person  who  can  be  accepted  by  anybody." 

"  Where  did  you  hear  all  that  t     I  don't  think  that 

Ft&ulein  Vasek's  story  is  true.    I  am  certain 

"  Well,  he  once  was  like  that  with  me.  He  began 
hanging  round,  and—  Yon  know  the  story  of  his 
engagement  1  " 

"'  What  engagement  t  "  . 

"He  was  engaged  to  a  girl  and  she  mamea  nis 
father  instead  of  marrying  him."  ^^ 

Bertka  struggled  a  moment,  a  Httte  baffled. 
"  WeU,  what  is  there  in  that  t     I've  known  several 

cases " 

"  Yea.     That  »jf  OuHf- 
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information  had  been  coldly  given.  She  had  argued 
sweepingly,  as  though  talking  to  a  child,  and  following 
some  reasonable  resolve  formed  during  her  earlier 
silent  scrutiny. — In  a  few  moments  Bertha  returned 
to  the  charge. 

"  Did  Fraulein  Vasek  give  that  particular  explana- 
tion of  Herr  Kreisler's  behaviour  f  " 

"  No.  We  put  two  and  two  together.  She  did 
say  something — yes,  she  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  say 
that  she  thought  she  had  been  the  cause  of  Kreisler's 
behaviour." 

"  How  funny  !  I  can't  stand  that  girl ;  she's  so 
unnatural,  she's  such  a  poaeuse.  Don't  you  think, 
Elsa  I — What  a  funny  thing  to  say  ?  You  can 
depend  on  it  that  that,  anyhow,  is  not  the  explana- 
tion." 
"  Sorbert  has  a  rival  perhaps  t  " 
This  remark  was  met  in  staring  silence.  It  was  a 
mixing  of  elements,  an  unnecessary  bringing  in  of 
something  as  inapropos,  as  unmanageable,  that 
deserved  only  no  words  at  all.  She  did  not  wish  to 
concede  the  light  tone  required. 

Elsa  had  admitted  that  Fraulein  Vasek  was  respon- 
sible for  the  statement,  "  /  was  the  cause  of  Kreisler's 
behaviour,"  etc.  That  was  one  of  those  things  (there 
being  no  evidence  to  confirm  or  even  suggest  it) 
which  at  once  puts  a  woman  on  a  peculiar  pinnacle 
of  bad  taste,  incomprehensibleness,  and  horridness. 
Bertha's  personal  estimation  of  Kreisler  received  a 
complex  fillip.  This  ridiculous  version — coming  after 
her  version — was  a  rival  version,  believed  in  by  her 
friends. 

Bertha  took  some  minutes  to  digest  Elsa's  news. 
She  flushed.  The  more  she  thought  of  this  rival 
version  of  Fraulein  Vasek's,  the  more  reprehensible  it 
appeared.  It  was  a  startUngly  novel  and  uncom- 
promising version,  giving  proof  of  a  perfect  immodesty. 
It  charged  hers  full  tilt. 

This  version  of  hers  had  been  the  great  asset  of 
existence  for  three  days.  Some  one  had  coolly  set 
up  shop  next  door,  to  sell  an  article  in  which- she,  and 
she  alone,  had  specialized.  Here  was  an  unexpected, 
gratuitous,  new  inventor  of  versions  coming  along. 
And  what  a  version  to  begin  with  ■! 

Bertha's  version  had  been  a  vital  matter,  Fraulein 
Vasek's  evidently  was  a  matter  of  vanity.  The 
contempt  of  the  workman,  sweating  for  a  living,  for 
the  amateur  possessed  her. 

But  there  was  a  graver  aspect  to  the  version  of 
this  poaching  Venus.  In  discrediting  Bertha's  sug- 
gested account  of  how  things  happened,  it  attacked 
indirectly  her  action,  proceeding,  ostensibly,  from 
these  notions. 

Her  meeting  Kreisler  at  present  depended  for  its 
reasonableness  and  existence  even  on  the  "  hunger  " 
theory  ;  or,  if  that  should  fail,  something  equally 
touching  and  primitive.  Were  she  forced,  as  Elsa 
readily  did,  to  accept  the  snub-by-Anastasya  theory, 
with  its  tale  of  ridiculous  reprisals,  further  dealings 
with  Kreisler  would  show  in  a  bare  and  ugly  Ught. 
Her  past  conduct  also  would  have  its  primitive  slur 
renewed. 

Her  defiance  to  Elsa  had  been  deUvered  with  great 
satisfaction.  "  I  am  meeting  Herr  Kreisler  to- 
morrow !  "  The  shine  had  soon  been  taken  off  that. 
All  Bertha's  past  management  of  the  boulevard 
scene  had  presupposed  that  she  was  working  in  an 
element  destined  to  obscurity  :  malleable,  therefore, 
to  any  extent.  Anastasya  had  risen  up  ealm,  contra- 
dictory, a  formidable  and  perplexing  enemy,  with  her 
cursed  vertum.  The  weak  point  in  it  was  the  rank 
immodesty  of  the  form  it  took. 

Her  obstinacy  awoke.  This  new  turn  coming  from 
the  other  camp  solidified  two  or  three  degrees  more, 
in  a  twinkling,  her  partiaanBhip  of  Kreisler.  She  had 
a  direct  interest  now  in  their  meeting.  She  was 
CQriouB  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  as  to  his  alleged 
attempt  in  Frttukin  Vaaek's  direction. 


"  Well,  I'm  going  to  Rente's  now,  to  fetch  her  for 
dinner.     Are  you  coming  !  "  Elsa  said,  getting  up. 

"  No.  I'm  going  to  dine  here  to-night,"  and 
Bertha  accompanied  her  to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  VII 

People  appear  with  a  startling  suddenness  sometimes 
out  of  the  fog  of  Time  and  Space.  Bertha  did  not 
visualize  Kreisler  very  readily.  She  was  surprised 
when  she  saw  him  below  her  windows  the  next  day. 
He  stared  up  at  the  house  with  an  eager  speculation. 
He  considered  the  house  and  studio  opposite.  Behind 
the  curtains  Bertha  stood  with  emotions  of  an 
ambushed  soldier.  She  felt  on  her  face  the  blankness 
of  the  wall  of  the  house,  its  silence  and  unresponsive- 
ness. He  appeared  almost  to  be  looking  at  her  face, 
magnified  and  exposed. — Then  it  appeared  to  her 
that  it  was  he,  the  enemy  getting  in.  She  wished  to 
stop  him  there,  before  he  came  any  further.  ,^- 

In  the  processes  of  his  uncertainty  he  was  so 
innocuous  and  distant,  for  the  moment.  His  first 
visit.  There  he  was :  so  far,  a  stranger.  Why 
should  these  little  obstacles  of  strangeness — which 
gate  to  enter,  which  bell  to  ring — be  taken  away  from 
this  particular  individual  ?  He  should  remain 
"  stranger  "  for  her,  where  he  came  from.  But  he 
had  burrowed  his  way  through,  was  at  the  beU  already, 
and  would  soon  be  at  herself.  8he  found  here,  in  her 
room,  was  very  different  from  she  found  outside,  in 
restaurant  or  street.  The  clothing  of  this  dScor  was 
a  nakedness. 

She  struggled  for  a  moment  up  from  the  obstinate 
dream,  made  of  artificial  but  tenacious  sentiments, 
shaped  by  contretemps  of  all  sorts  that  had  been 
accumulating  like  a  snowball  ever  since  her  last 
interview  with  Tarr.  Still  somewhat  wrapt  in  this 
interview  she  rolled  in  its  nightmarish,  continually 
metamorphosed,  substance  through  space.  Where 
would  it  land  her,  this  electric,  directionless,  vital 
affair  f  This  invasion  of  Indifference  and  Difference 
had  floated  her,  successfully,  away  in  aoms  direction. 
The  bell  rang  again.  She  could  see  him,  almost, 
through  the  wall,  standing  phlegmatic  and  erect. 
They  had  not  spoken  yet.  But  they  had  been  some 
minutes  "  in  touch." 

Perhaps  he  was  mad !  Bba,  coM,  matter-of-fact^ 
but  with  warnings  for  her,  came  into  her  mind. 
However  much  she  resisted  the  facts,  there  was  very 
little  reason  for  this  meeting.  It  was  a  now  unneces- 
sary, exploded,  and  objectless  impulse,  sapped  by 
Anastasya.  She  was  going  through  with  something 
from  laziness  and  obstinacy  mixeid,  that  no  longer 
meant  anything. 

Already  dressed,  she  walked  to  the  door  as  the  beU 
rang  a  third  time.  Kreisler  was  serious  and  a  little 
haggard ;  different  from  the  day  before.  He  had 
expected  to  be  asked  in.  Instead,  hardly  saying 
anything,  she  came  out  on  the  narrow  landing  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her.  Surprised,  he  felt  for 
the  first  stair.  It  was  eight  in  the  evening,  very 
dark  on  the  staircase,  and  he  stumbled  several  times. 
Bertha  felt  she  could  not  say  a  single  word  to  him. 
It  was  just  as  though  some  lawyer's  clerk  had  come 
to  fetch  her  for  a  tragic  disagreeable  interview,  and 
she,  having  been  sitting  fully  dressed  for  unnecessary 
hours  in  ^^vance,  were  now  urging  him  silently  and 
violently  before  her,  following. 

That  afternoon  she  had  received  a  second  lettw 
from  Sorbert. 

"  Mt  DBAS  Bebtha. — Excuse  me  for  the  Nague  I 
wrote  the  other  day.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
in  conforming  to  our  old  convention  of  vagueneas.  I 
think  we  had  better  say,  finally,  that  we  will  try  and 
get  used  to  not  seeing  each  other,  and  give  up  oar 
idea  of  marriage.    De  yon  agree  with  me  t    Aa  yon 
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will  see,  I  am  still  here,  in  Paris.     I  am  going  to 
England  this  afternoon. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  SOBBEET." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter — as  on  the  former 
occasion  a  little — she  first  of  all  behaved  as  she  would 
have  done  had  Sorbert  been  there.  She  acted  silent 
resignation  and  going  about  her  work  as  usual  for 
the  benefit  of  the  letter,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
living  i)erson.  The  reply  to  this,  written  an  hour  or 
BO  before  Kreisler  arrived,  had  been  an  exaggerated 
acquiescence.  "  Of  course,  Sorbert :  far  better  that 
we  should  part !  "  But  soon  this  letter  began  to 
worry  her  and  threaten  her  mannerisms.  She  was 
just  going  to  take  up  a  book  and  read,  when,  as 
though  something  had  called  her  attention,  she  put 
it  down,  got  up,  her  head  turned  over  her  shoulder, 
and  then  suddenly  flung  herself  on  the  sofa  as  though 
it  had  been  rocks  and  she  plunging  on  them  from  a 
high  cliff.    She  sobbed  until  she  had  tired  herself  out. 


So  Kreisler  and  she  walked  up  the  street  as  though 
compelled  by  some  very  strange  circumstances  only 
to  be  in  each  other's  company. 

He  appeared  depressed,  and  to  have  come  also 
under  the  speU  of  some  sort  of  meaningless  duty.  His 
punctuality  suggested,  too,  fatigued  and  senseless 
waiting,  careful  timing.  His  temporary  destination 
reached,  he  delivered  himself  up  indifferently  into 
her  hands.  He  said  something  about  its  being  hot. 
They  said  hardly  anything,  but  walked  on  away  from 
her  house.  They  showed  no  pudeur  about  this  peculiar 
state  of  mind  and  their  manners. 

Before  they  got  to  the  C&U  de  I'Observatoire 
Kreisler  was  attempting  to  make  up  for  his  lapse  into 
strangeness,  discovering,  however,  in  a  little,  that  he 
had  not  been  alone. 

Bertha  looked  at  the  clock  inside  as  they  took  up 
their  place  on  the  quieter  terraise.  When  she 
asked  herself  how  long  she  would  stop  she  was 
astonished. 

"  Who  is  that,  then  ?  "  Kreisler  asked,  after  some 
moments  of  gradually  changing  silence,  when  Anas- 
tasya  began  to  be  mentioned  by  Bertha.  He  showed 
no  interest. 

•  This  meeting  had  been  the  only  event  of  the  day 
-for  bim.  He  had  looked  forward  t»  it  a  little  at  first. 
But  as  it  approached  he  got  fidgety,  began  counting 
the  time,  and  from  being  a  blessed  something,  it 
became  a  burden.  The  responsibility  of  this  meeting 
even  seemed  too  much  for  him.  He  began  to  ask 
himself  what  useless  errand  he  was  on  now  ?  The 
effort  of  this  simple  affair  worked  lamentably  on  his 
nerves.  He  would  not  have  gone,  only  the  appoint- 
ment being  made  and  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  he  having 
felt  it  in  the  distance  all  day,  he  knew  it  would  irk 
him  more  if  he  did  not  go.  He  was  compelled,  in 
short,  to  go,  to  have  done  with  it.  The  worrying 
obsession  of  not  having  done  it  intimidated  him.  In 
the  empty  evening  he  would  have  been  at  the  mercy 
of  this  thing-not-done,  like  an  itch. 

Bertha,  for  her  part,  recovered.  Kreisler's  com- 
plete abstraction  and  indifference  were  soothing.  He 
seemed  to  know  as  little  why  he  was  there  as  she,  or 
less,  and  be  only  waiting  for  her  to  disappear  again. 
No  slight  was  implied.  Her  vanity  stirred  a  little. 
She  perhaps  came  through  this  to  bring  Fraulein 
Yasek  on  the  boards  as  she  had  originally  intended. 
As  to  there  being  anything  compromising  in  this 
,  meeting,  that  might  be  disposed  of.  He  did  not  look 
like  suggesting  another. — His  manner  on  the  day 
before  would  not  have  warranted  complete  calm. 
And  Elsa's  description  of  his  conduct  with  women 
had  stuck  in  her  mind.  As  the  hour  of  meeting 
approached  it  helped  her  uneasiness.  But  now  she 
felt  refreshingly  relieved.  Tlii»  was  the  man  who 
had  caused  hw  fresh  misgivingt !    Wben  a  dog  or 


cow  has  passed  a  trembling  child  without  any  signs 
of  mischief,  it  sometimes  is  inclined  to  step  after  it 
and  put  forth  a  caressing  hand. 

By  his  manner  and  its  reflection  on  her  feelings  he 
had  created  a  situation  not  unlike  that  of  the  dance 
night.  There  they  sat,  she  pressing  a  little,  he 
politely  apathetic.  It  seemed  for  all  the  world  as 
though  Bertha  had  run  after  him  somewhere  and 
forced  a  meeting  on  him,  to  which  he  had  grudgingly 
come.  She  was  back  in  what  would  always  be  for 
him  her  characteristic  role.  And  so  now — and  again 
later  continually — she  appeared  to  be  following  him 
up,  to  the  discomfort  of  both,  for  some  unguessable 
reason. 

"  No,  I  don't  know  who  you  mean,"  he  said, 
replying  to  descriptions  of  Anastasya.  "  A  tall  girl 
you  say  ?     No,  I  can't  bring  to  mind " 

He  liked  fingering  over  listlessly  the  thought  of 
Anastasya,  but  as  a  stranger.  This  subject  gave 
him  a  little  more  interest  in  Bertha,  just  as,  for  her,  it 
had  a  similar  effect  in  his  favour.  She  was  imme- 
diately convinced  that  Fraulein  Vasek  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  offensive,  self-complacent  mistake. 

Kreisler  had  not  energy  enough  left  to  continue  his 
pursuit  of  his  bespangled  dream. 

Bertha  now  had  achieved  a  simplification  of  the 
whole  matter  as  follows  : 

Anastasya,  a  beautiful  and  swankily  original  girl, 
had  arrived,  bespangled  and  beposed,  on  the  scene  of 
her  (Bertha's)  simple  Uttle  life.  She  had  discovered 
her  kissing  and  being  kissed  by  a  ridiculous  individual 
in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Bertha  had  disengaged 
herself  rapidly,  and  explained  that  she  had  been 
doing  that  because  he  had  awoken  her  pity  by  his 
miserable  and  half-starved  appearance ;  that,  even 
then,  he  had  assaulted  her,  and  she  had  been  found 
in  that  delicate  situation  entirely  independent  of  her 
own  will.  Anastasya's  lip  had  curled,  and  she  had 
received  these  explanations  in  silence.  Then,  at^<*eir 
nervous  repetition,  she  had  said  negligently  :  '  You 
were  no  doubt  being  hugged  by  Herr  Kreisler  in  the 
middle  of  the  pavement,  the  motives  the  ordinary 
ones.  You  might  have  waited  till—  But  that  a 
your  own  business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reason 
of  his  eccentric  appearance  this  evening  was  this.  He 
had  the  incredible  impudence  to  wish  to  make  up  to 
me.  I  sent  him  about  his  business,  and  he  '  mani- 
fested '  in  the  way  you  know."  _  . 

Reducing  aU  the  confused  material  of  this  attaar 
to  such  essential  situation.  Bertha  saw  clearly  the 
essence  of  her  action.  «_;  „Ja 

Definite  withdrawal  from  the  circle  of  her  fnends 
was  now  essentiaL  It  was  accomplished  with  as 
much  style  as  possible.    Kreisler  provided  the  style. 

Her  instinct  now  was  to  waUow  still  more  in  tne 
unbecoming  situation  in  which  she  had  been  fountt, 
with  defiance.  She  wanted  to  be  seen  with  Kreisier. 
The  meanness,  strangeness,  and  certam  dSchiance  or 
come-down,  in  consorting  with  this  sorry  bird,  musi 
be  heightened  into  poetry  and  thick  and  luscums 
fiction  They  had  driven  her  to  tMs.  They  were 
driving  her!  Very  weU.  She  was  ^'^  ^  »^^ 
would  satisfy  them.  She  would  satisfy  Sorbert.  it 
was  what  he  wanted,  was  it  not  f  j^^jKip 

Kreisler,  of  course,  was  the  central,  i"educiwe 
element  in  this  mentlil  pie.  He  was  the  egg-cup  t^^^J 
kept  up  the  crust.  She  tried  to  "itel^*  ^^f*^",^ 
Kreisler  and  satisfy  Tarr,  her  frieHds,  the  whole  worM, 
more  thoroughly. 


(To  he  eofUinutd,) 


NOTICE  TO  AMEBICAN  EBADBB8 

Afi0r  tki,  number,  «>,»«  of  The  Egoist  ^*^*i/'l' 
the  United  Stotes  »nd  oth»r  neutral  eoumirxes  wtU  W 
ditpatehed  <ynly  every  two  moi^hs  while  the  var  Uuti. 


DREISER  PROTEST 

AMEEICA,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  non-interventionists,  is  havtng  another 
fit  of  illustrative  Americanism.     As  a  result,  I 
receive  the  following  communication  : 

A  PROTEST 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  American  writers,  observe  with 
deep  regret  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  destroy  the 
work  of  Theodore  Dreiser.  Some  of  us  may  differ 
from  Mr.  Dreiser  in  our  aims  and  methods,  and  some 
of  us  may  be  out  of  sympathy  with  his  point  of  view, 
but  we  believe  that  an  attack  by  irresponsible  and 
arbitrary  persons  upon  the  writings  of  an  author  of 
such  manifest  sincerity  and  such  high  accomplishments 
must  inevitably  do  great  damage  to  the  freedom  of 
letters  in  the  United  States,  and  bring  down  upon  the 
American  people  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  other 
nations.  The  method  of  the  attack,  with  its  attempt 
to  ferret  out  blasphemy  and  indecency  where  they  are 
not,  and  to  condemn  a  serious  artist  under  a  law  aimed 
at  common  rogues,  is  unjust  and  absurd.  We  join 
in  this  public  protest  against  the  proceedings  in  the 
belief  that  the  art  of  letters,  as  carried  on  by  men  of 
serious  purpose  and  with  the  co-operation  of  reputable 
publishers,  should  be  free  from  interference  by  persons 
who,  by  their  own  statement,  judge  all  books  by 
narrow  and  impossible  standards  ;  and  we  advocate 
such  amendments  of  the  existing  laws  as  will  prevent 
such  persecutions  in  future." 


Dear  reader,  lest  you  be  one  born  outside  the 
sacred(limits  of  "  The  States,"  and  therefore  unable 
to  understand  the  foregoing  document,  let  me  ATpiain 


that  the  land  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  country  that 
freed  the  negro  some  years  after  other  countries  had 
given  up  slavery,  has  taken  to  the  suppression  of 
serious  letters. 

No  one  acquainted  with  my  native  land  will  be 
surprised.  Billy  Sunday  and  BiUie  EUis  have  been 
booming  dark  superstition,  people  have  been  starting 
magazines  to  advocate  "  Americanism  in  literature." 
And  as  a  corollary  they  have  suppressed  poor  old 
Dreiser,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  and  most 
solemn  of  contemporary  American  prosists.  We 
J)elieve  be  has  been  writing  with  a  purpose,  namely, 
the  amelioration  of  human  misery,  but  as  the  ameliora- 
tion of  human  misery  is  unchristian,  and  as  America, 
and  particularly  Mr.  Comstock's  friends,  are  so  very 
Christian,  this  has  naturally  given  rise  to  some 
friction. 

Mr.  Dreiser,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  serious 
American  writers,  has  not  yet  left  that  country. 
Ultimately  he  will  leave  it.  In  the  meantime  such 
American  writers  as  have  not  received  this  "  Protest  " 
by  post  may  as  well  cut  out  this  page  of  The  Egoist, 
>ign  it  in  the  blank  space  beneath  the  "  Protest,"  and 
forward  the  same  to  Mr.  Hersey. 

I  have  received  the  "  Protest  "  just  as  the  October 
number  of  The  Egoist  is  going  to  press.  There  is 
little  time  to  add  further  comment..  The  general 
^oucheness  and  crapularity  of  the  New  York  Sunday- 
schoot  grafters  is  made  rather  more  manifest  by  their 
attack  ui>oa  Dreiser,  beyond  that  it  ia  aboat  what 


might  be  expected  by  any  careful  s^tdent  of  American 
life. 

America  has  ceased  to  matter  and  there  is  no 
particular  use  in  elaborating  the  expression  of  one's 
disgust  with  her  farcical  attempts  at  what  the 
organized  Comstockian's  call  "  morality."  The  place 
is  the  sort  of  sink  where  a  Comstock  is  possible,  where 
a  worse  than  Comstock  succedes  to  a  dead  Anthony. 
It  IS  the  business  of  the  people  who  have  to  Uve  in  the 
country  to  decide  whether  the  sinkiness  ia  to  remain 
and  thicken,  or  whether  the  country  is  to  retain  any 
vestige  of  personal  freedom.  There  are  few  signs  that 
personal  freedom,  or  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  or  of  the 
arts,  will  survive  West  of  the  Atlantic.  Let  those 
who  will  shed  their  tears. 

If  the  American  people  is  the  sort  of  people  which 
likes  to  have  Dreisers  suppressed,  that  is  all  there  is  to 
be  said.  Our  conclusion  must  be  that  that  is  the 
sort  of  people  they  are.  It  is  not  a  nice  sort  of 
people. 

If  they  cannot  maintain  the  freedom  of  Dreiser 
they  will  be  adjudged  a  nation  of  cowards,  of  very 
indolent  cowards,  of  very  "  tacky "  and  cranky 
cowards  ;  they  will,  as  the  protest  indicates,  receive 
the  contempt  of  the  civilized  world,  but  they  will  not 
receive  what  the  protest  entitles,  the  "  ridicule  "  of 
the  world.     The  joke  is  already  too  stale. 

EzBA  Pound 

[We  take  no  responsibility^Or  the  expression  of  the 
above  personal  views  of  Mr.  Pound  concerning 
America,  but  are  glad  to  publish  the  "  Protest  "  and 
hope  that  many  signatures  will  be  sent  in  to  Mr. 
Hersey. — Bditoe.] 


POEMS 

TEDIUM  VIT^ 

SODDEN  yeUow  leaves 
Drift  all  about  the  town 
I  slink  under  the  eaves 
And  smirk  like  a  foolish  clown. 


I  am  deep-soaked  in  dolour 
I  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
These  murky  roads  of  squalor 
Pander  to  my  grief. 

Gur-r-r,  you'll  see  me  jut  out  my  tongue 
With  a  swollen  purple  grin  when  I'm  hung 
To  the  lamp  with  my  neckerchief. 


SLAIN  ROSES 
Pale  roses 

Prom  the  green  brier  scattered 
'  Your  moist  young  petals  are  flung 
Broken  in  creamy  snow  among 
The  undergrowth. 
I  see  you  torn  and  slain. 
Dashed  from  the  flexible  stems 
By  the  silver  diagonal  rain. 

Your  perturbing  dim  odour  floats  by 

Returns  and  vanishes 

Lingers,  advances  again, 

Then  surrounds  me,  almost — 

Hesitating  and  doubtful — 

like  a  chaste 

Bhrgbost. 

Esicbst  Mabbiott 
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IV.     THE  VERBAL  FORM  "BE 


» 


By  D.  Marsden 


(1)  THiJ  defining  of  the  term  "Ego  "  prior  to  that 
of  "  Be  "  was  undertaken  to  avoid  being  faced  with 
two  unfamiliar  conceptions  simultaneously.  Since 
no  definition  of  "  Be  "  can  ignore  Berkeley's  formula- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  since  acceptation  of  its 
substance  forces  the  conception  of  "  Ego  "  to  the 
forefront  immediately,  with  a  resultant  confusion 
which  has  been  only  mildly  described  as  the  "  Ego- 

flfinJ   wait     ■■laiii'laim  ifci  itifcl  \^      <gi      ^l.     -y^lp  1 1^       ^^^^■■i  wm  rt  ^^  1       j^f      rt  7  Q  rt1*tf^  ■ 

c^T1tfl^ttT*pT'^^^^l^'j^ITHT^rl].       ttj   in   zs    tnzbiix  cwtimsci  xrt  xxxotsirs' 

tion  to  deprive  this  last  term  of  its  disturbing  potency 
by  discriminating  in  regard  to  it  well  in  advance. 
The  argument  as  far  as  we  have  carried  it  stands  thus : 

(2)  If  we  interpret  Berkeley's  position  as  being 
rightly  represented  in  the  form  of  the  equation 
esse  =  pereipi,  then  the  signification  of  "  Ego  "  will 
be  that  of  "  Universe."  This  will  comprise  within 
itself  at  least  two  terms :  (a)  the  living  Body  (here- 
after called  the  Self),  and  (6)  the  Not-Self :  that  is 
to  say,  the  External  World.  The  distinctions  thus 
laid  down  sure  arbitrary,  but  they  are  also  reasonable — 
and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  good  definition  that  they 
Aall  be  both.  If  a  logical  distinction  is  all-compre- 
hensive as  to  its  subject,  and  mutually  exclusive  as 
to  its  parts,  it  possesses  all  that  is  necessary  to  inform 
us  just  where  we  stand  at  any  particular  point  of  an 
argument. 

(3)  Having  brought  the  terms  Ego,  Self,  and 
External  World  under  logical  control  by  defining 
them,  we  can  now  revert  to  the  "  Be  "  term  and  the 
Berkeleyan  formula.  The  tkccuracy  of  this  latter 
when  put  into  the  shape  of  an  equation  seems  to  us 
irrefutable,  and  the  question  which  rises  in  reference 
to  it  is  not  whether  or  no  it  shall  be  accepted,  but 
lather,  "To  what  imphcations,  as  its  necessary 
logical  oonaequMicea,  have  we  lent  ourselves  in  accept- 
i^  it  t  " 

(4)  It  will  clear  the  situation  greatly  if  we  show 
JQBt  what  this  equation  may  be  considered  to  assert. 
I'or  instance,  doe*  mm  =  pereipi  present  itself  as  a 
definition  of  "  ease  "  f  Bearkeley,  thoocfa  his  phrase- 
*>logy   is    vagne    and    ambigBOWh    Menu    to    ha>Te 


considered  it  as  such,  and  his  exponents  and  com- 
mentators likewise.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  conscious  of  the  need  for  reducing  the  situation 
to  such  a  form  of  statement  as  would  force  into 
evidence  an  answer  to  this  important  question  once 
for  all. 

(5)  Accordingly  the  two  statements,  (a)  esse  =  per- 
eipi and  (6)  the  definition  of  esse  =  pereipi,  Berke- 
leyans  have  either  regarded  as  identical  or  have 
neglected  to  discriminate  from  one  another.  Actually, 
they  stfe  wholly  dissimilar.  Sot  only  do  they  diflet. 
as  regards  signification :  they  differ  as  regards 
accuracy.  While  the  first  appears  irrefutable,  the 
second  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  actual  fact. 
That  is,  the  assertion  "  To  Be  =  To  Be  Perceived  " 
can  be  true,  and  we  think  is,  but  it  goes  no  step 
of  the  way  towards  furnishing  a  definition  of  the 
"Be"  term  contained  in  it.  It  does  not  define 
"Be."  What  it  does  is  to  give  us  significant  in- 
formation regarding  a  formal  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
verb  Perceive,  to  wit :  that  the  latter  very  commonly 
makes  a  docketed  appearance  in  its  passive  form, 
so  that  "To  Be  Perceived"  appears  "for  short"  as 
"  To  Be."  Hence  on  our  reading  of  it  there  is  no 
"  Doctrine  of  Esse  "  imphcit  in  Berkeley's  position. 
The  latter  yields  nothing  in  any  positive  sense  towards 
the  formulation  of  such  a  doctrine.  The  doctrine 
(an  ambitious  word!)  it  sheds  light  on  is  that  of 
"Perceive,"  though  only  by  way  of  an  isolated 
observation.  This  single  observation,  however,  is 
of  such  first-rate  importance  that  it  must  constitute 
the  germ  of  any  "  Doctrine  of  Pereipi "  which  may 
be  formulated  in  the  future. 

n 

(6)  Our  immediate  task  then  is  twofold.  We  have 
to  show,  id  the  first  place,  why,  if  Berkeley's  formula 
is  without  positive  reference  to  the  term  "  Be,"  the 
contrary  conviction  has  imposed  itself  so  firmly  upon 
its  promulgator  and  his  followers  and  critics  alike. 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  jwoduce  a  definition 
of  the  function  of  the  "  Be  "  term. 

(7)  The  argument  which  we  think  meets  the  fizst 
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case  runs  on  the  foUowing  lines  :  The  master-problem     receptacle  towards  which  aU  undefined  terms,  and 
of  Bhilosophy  is  to  secure  an  adequate  definition  of     those  only  vaguely  so,  make  their  contribution, 
the  term   "Perceive."     Attempts  to  arrive  at   such         From  among  this  welter  of  mdefimteness  the  term 
definition  have  been  pretty  bad  failures.     The  result     whose  contributions  have  lent  to  it  greatest  prestige 
ifl  a  state  of  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  Perceive."     is   that   of   the   obscure   term       Eeal.       So   closely 
Coexistent  with  this  state  of  doubt  is  a  fixed  belief 
in  a  negative  proposition  concerning  it.     Both  before 
Berkeley  and  since,  the  most  deep-seated  of  the  intel- 
lectual convictions  of  mankind  has  been  that  what- 
ever the  activities  labelled  as  those  of  "  Perceive  " 
may  be,  they  do  not  penetrate  to  the  rock-bottom 
of  our  experience.     Men  hold  that  there  is  something 


deeper  and  more  fundamental  to  be  asserted  in  a 
definition  of  things  than  that  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  them  in  terms  of  perception.  They  hold  that  a 
thing  is  representative  of  a  fact  which  is  prior  to 
any  one's  perception-  of  it.  They  would  express  all 
this  by  saying  that  things  have  a  something  they 
call  "  BEING,"  which  they  assume  to  mean  "  some- 
thing "  which  is  deeper  than  things'  perceived  cha- 
racteristics. Another  variation  of  the  same  statement 
would  be  that  things  have  a  "  Reality  "  which  is 
deeper  than,  and  independent  of,  any  one's  perception 
of  them.  The  characteristics  which  they  consider 
things  owe  to  the  perceptual  activity  they  would 
characterize  as  "Mere  Appearance,"  by  which  they 
would  intend  to  imply  a  sort  of  superficies  overlaying 
the  deeper  and  more  "  real  "  being. 

(8)  The  .  question  arises  :  "  Why  should  being 
have  been  the  chosen  term  to  which  to  attach  this 
significance  which  is  indescribable  save  as  "  other- 
than-perceivedness "  ?  Since  the  conception  with 
its  label  had  secured  a  firm  foothold  at  the  very 
outset  of  philosophic  history,  the  answer  can  only 
be  conjectural.  We  venture  a  hypothesis,  however, 
and  one  of  which  the  obvious  childlikeness  strengthens 
the  probability  and  establishes  its  kinship  with  all 
other  great  philosophic   "  beliefs." 

(9)  Grant  the  following  elements  in  the  situation  : 
(o)  That  the  definition  of  the  term   "  Perceive  "  is 
beset  with  difficulties  of  a  bewilderingly  subtle  cha- 
racter,    (b)  A  resultant  incUnation  to  run  away  from' 
them  if  only  by  saying  that  the  master-difficulties 
reside  elsewhere.     The  question  arises — where?     In 
giving  answer  it  has  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that    before    Berkeley's    discovery — and   indeed   in 
almost  equal  degrees  since — there  was  no  suspicion 
that   "  To  Be  "   was  merely   "  short "  for   "  To  Be 
Perceived."     Accordingly,    there    stood    the    "  Be " 
term,  mysterious  and  ubiquitous,  yet  apparently  with 
no  correspondingly  "  deep  "  significance.     Obviously 
the  suggestion  would  urge  itself  that^these  two  sets 
of  phenomena  were  made  for  each  other.     On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  a  conception  which  was  nameless 
save  as  something  deeper  than,  and  prior  to,  Per- 
ceivedness,  and  on  the  other  a  term  which  seemed 
to  carry  on  its  existence  independently  of  "  Perceive," 
whose  importance  was  suggested,  if  not  confirmed, 
by  the  frequency  of  its  appearance,  and  which,  oddly 
enough,   in  its  appearances  alongside   "  Perceived " 
obtained  a  priority  of  order.     What  more  obvious 
than  that  the  two  cases  should  combine  to  meet  each 
other's  necessities,  and  that  "  Be  "  and  its  variants 
should  become  the  name  for  the  negative  conception, 
unnameable  save  as  that  which  Perceivedness  was 
not  competent  to  name. 

(10)  From  the  time  of  this  union  (whenever  it  was  !) 
their  connexion  has  seemed  indissoluble.  The  initial 
negative  conception  "  other-than-perceivedness  "  has 
fmctifled  and  largely  increased  its  connotation  under 
the  sheltering  label  of  being.  In  addition  to  its  own 
ghostly  but  formidable  suggestiveness,  it  has  absorbed 
into  itself  much  of  the  meaning  of  Perceivedness. 


closely 
amalgamated  have  the  vaguenesses  of  both  become 
that  the  two  terms  have  acquired  a  common  signifi- 
cance, and  ordinarily  Eeality  and  Being  appear  as 
synonyms.  Actually  there  is  no  logical  connexion 
between  the  two,  but  the  linguistic  habit  of  identify- 
ing them  has  made  its  effects  felt  so  widely,  and  has 
eaten  so  deeply  into  our  ways  of  thinking  that  we 
shall  take  the  precaution  of  clearing  the  term  from 
our  path  in  our  next  chapter,  before  making  the 
attempt  to  define  "  Perceive." 

(11)  We  should  run  no  risk  of  being  over-apprecia- 
tive if  we  claimed  that  this  term,  so  airily  poised  on 
a  support  of  subtle  verbal  inconsequences,  has  con- 
ferred on  civilization  a  new  pleasure.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
however,  the  continuance  of  which  lies  under  a 
condition,  i.e.  that  no  rude  hand  shall  be  permitted 
to  violate  the  sanctity  which  veils  its  source.  If 
"  Being  "  as  a  term  is  protected  from  the  devastating 
spirit  of  definition,  we  can  continue  to  draw  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  delicately  toned  melancholy  from 
out  of  the  "  Mystery  of  Being  "  which  ensues ;  and 
we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  to  what  extent  our 
poetry,  religion,  and  philosophy  are  dependent  upon 
this  source  for  their  pleasurable  element  to  realize 
what  strong  human  emotions  have  an  interest  in 
keeping  it  inviolate.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  the  keenest 
pleasurable  interests — with  which  other  subsidiary 
but  powerful  interests  have  become  aUied — combine 
to  place  the  defining  of  "  Be  "  under  taboo ;  on  the 
other,  the  defining  of  "  Perceive,"  with  its  outstanding 
importance  obscured  by  the  false  position  of  the 
"  Be  "  term  presents  no  aspect  of  urgency,  and  lags 
in  consequence.  The  situation  so  created  is  one  very 
well  able  to  make  its  own  handsome  contribution  to 
the  "  Mystery  of  Being  "  in  the  shape  of  "  problems  " 
surrounding  the  theory  of  Knowledge. 

(12)  It  is  now  easy  to  understand  the  sensational 
bearing  of  Berkeley's  formula  apart  from  the  nonsense 
of  wits  and  more  solemn  people  about  the  Immate- 
riality   of    Matter.     Its    implication    was    to    divest 
Being  of  its  assumed  significance,  thereby  snatching 
the    supjwrts    from    under    men's    oldest   and  most 
revered  conceptions.     Rancour  apart  (this  was  miss- 
ing because  the  implications   were  not  developed), 
the  reaction  of  the  philosophic  world  to  the  Berke- 
leyan  discovery  parallels  that  of  the  theological  world 
to  that  of  Darwin.     Both  found  that  interest  was 
focused  on  the  old  positions,  which  they  jeopardized, 
rather  than  on  the  new  of  which  they  were  to  lay 
the  foundation.     The  Darwinian  case,  however,  had 
this  advantage  over  the  Berkeleyan  :   its  contentions 
were  based  on  evidence  of  a  concrete  character  whose 
stubborn  tangibility  could  not  be  got  rid  of  by  dint 
of  much  talking.     It  had  at  its  diiposal  the  kind  of 
evidence  which  can  press  for  a  swift  decision.    Berke- 
ley's  proposition,    on    the    contrary,    being   purely 
logical  had  just   those   characteristics   which  suffer 
to  the  point  of  extinction  from  an  assault  by  many 
words.     In  relation  to  this  particular  proposition  sucn 
assaults  were  competent  to  achieve  confusion  in  toes 
and   friends   alike,    not   excluding   its   author.    The 
effects  of  these  difiterences  show  up  plainly  in  *** 
sequel.     It    is   just    a    good   half-century  since  The 
Origin  of  8pecie»   scandalized   the   theologians,  ye' 
it  is  surely  a  long  time  since  we  heard  of  any  one 
being  excitedly  on  the  defensive  in  reference  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation.     It  is,  however,  a  w?^ 
of  centuries  since  the  pubUeation  of  The  Princip** 


We  could  saV  that  Whenever  the  relations  Of  perceived  of  Human    Knowledge     yet    the    V^'^^^V^f'^   ""^ 

terms  one  with  another  have  become  so  complex  that  whom  Berkeley  s  mantle  may  be  supposed  to  n» 

their  perceptual  base  has  tended  to  be  lost  sight  of,  faUen  are  still  producmg  impressive  tome8<m  w 

BEwe  has  pushed  out  its  tentacles  and  secured  them  nature  of  Bemg,  and  acute  cntics  stiH  e«>ouna  » 

M  Its  own.     The  term  has,  in  fact,  evolved  something  us  the  "  Doctrine  of  Eme. 
of  a  stookpot  character:    become. a  sort  of  verbal         (13)  That  it   should  be  so  was  inevitable,    i"" 


assumption  regarding  being,  in  addition  to  being 
allied  with  strong  pleasurable  interests,  are  en- 
trenched in  the  remotest  fastnesses  of  language. 
Their  removal  makes  very  heavy  demands,  not  only 
of  an  intellectual,  but  also  of  a  moral  kind;  and  all 
for  a  logical  consideration.  And  philosophy  is  still 
only  in  its  nonage,  and  though  its  genuine  subject- 
matter  is  actually  that  of  an  extended  logic,  no 
other  intellectual  sphere  is  hostile  and  inhospitable 
to  logical  demands  in  a  degree  equal  to  that  of 
philosophy.  So  it  is  not  abnormal  that  those  very 
philosophers  who  have  said  "  Yes  "  to  the  formula 
which  wipes-  out  being's  old-time  large  significance, 
should  continue  to  be  engrossed  in  the  work  of 
supporting  and  expounding  it.  They  are  genuinely 
unconscious  that  they  themselves  have  dealt  the 
stroke  which  leaves  it  bereft  and  undone. 

in 

(14)  After  this  long  preoccupation  with  that  which 
is  not  pertinent  to  "  Be  "  we  have  to  state  what  in 
our  opinion  is  pertinent  to  it.  The  statement  will 
be  short,  because  though  the  use  of  the  term  is 
extensive,  its  intrinsic  signification  is  the  reverse 
of  profound. 

(15)  "  Be  "  is  a  grammatical  particle  subserving 
those  ends  of  precise,  economical,  and  flexible  expres- 
sion which  it  is  the  object  of  a  grammar  to  achieve. 
Its  significance  is  purely  formal.  It  is  an  auxiliary 
form  helping  to  make  recognizable  certain  conven- 
tionally determined  forms  of  expression.  Neither  it 
nor  any  of  its  variants  is  the  label  of  a  primary 
psychological  image.  It  has  significance  and  rele- 
vance only  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  syntactical 
order,  within  which  it  acts  as  a  sign,  indicating  that 
certain  relationships  are  holding  good  as  between  one 
grammatical  term  and  another,  or  others. 

(16)  Its  function  is  comparable  to  a  symbol  of 
arithmetic,  say,  to  that  of  the  line  separating  two 
figures,  one  of  which  is  placed  directly  over  the  other 
in  the  arrangement  we  call  a  fraction.  Inside  the 
convention,  i.e.  among  those  who  mutually  allow  to 
it  meaning  as  so-and-so,  it  indicates  that  the  upper 
figure  is  regarded  as  divided  into  the  number  of  parts 
represented  by  the  lower.  So,  inside  the  grammatical 
convention,  "  Be  " — and  its  finite  variants — obtains 
Bieaning.  As  to  what  that  meaning  is  the  grammars 
3<re  the  adequate  guides.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
possesses  two  main  significations,  and  we  have  to 
rely  upon  its  context  as  to  which  of  them  we  have 
to  read  into  any  given  appearance. 

(17)  Under  one  signification,  its  function  is  that 
of  auxiliary  helping  to  craate  what  is  called  the 
passive  form.  Its  presence  in  thia  capacity  indicates 
that,  without  affecting  the  import  on  the  context, 
two  things  may  be  understood  :  («)  That  an  inversion 
of  order  has  been  made  by  which  the  object  of  the 
sentence  has  been  made  into  the  subject ;  and 
(i)  that  the  term  appearing  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb  combined  with  "  Be  "  (or  its  variants)  can  be 
torned  into  its  object  provided  that  (i)  the  "  be  " 
particle  be  removed;  (ii)  the  principal  verb  be 
slightly  adjusted;  and  (iii).a  resubstitution  is  made 
of  a  subject  which  in  the  passive  version  had  either 
^^  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  extension  of  the 
predicate,  or  had  been  omitted  altogether  as  already 
sofficiently  understood. 

W)  Its  second  conventionally  constituted  function 
if  formal  likewise,  i.e.  that  of  auxiliary  hoping  to 
«ke  out  certain  of  the  verbal  forms  expressive  of 
■Rnie. 

(19)  The  definition  which  indicates  the  function 
"*  "  Be  "  will  also  indicate  that  of  "  Being,"  since 
^  difference  between  the  verbal  and  substantival 
'""nan  of  terms  cuts  no  deeper  than  the  convenience 
^  grammatical  procedure  in  its  efforts  to  attain 
"•nihility  and  economy. 

(20)  Were  it  not  for  the  imputed  meaninf  of  "Be," 
'here  would  be  nothing  to  explain  why  a  term  of 


its  purely  formal  character  should  have  been  accorded 
the  dignity,  so  to  speak,  and  independence  of  a 
substantival  form.  What  is  its  status  in  such  form 
can  be  understood  by  conceiving  what  effect  would 
be  produced  were  a  like  dignity  to  be  bestowed  on 
a  similar  formal  particle — for  example,  on  that  of 
"  TO."  One  of  the  significations  of  the  term  "  to  " 
is  that  of  indicator  of  a  special  verbal  form.  Its 
appearance  in  such  a  connexion  indicates  that  the 
verb  to  which  it  is  attached  is  to  be  understood  as 
being  used  in  accordance  with  the  conventions  which 
grammatical  procedure  has  labelled  as  those  of  its 
Infinitives.  If  then  we  can  imagine  "  to  "  attaining 
to  substantival  form,  and  a  term  "  To-ity  "  being 
coined  as  representing  it,  we  shall  possess  a  parallel 
to  the  term  "  Being."  Or  we  might  have  adopted 
for  the  analogy  the  auxiliary  "  Have,"  and  coined 
a  term  "  Haveness."  "  Be,"  of  course,  is  saved 
from  such  seeming  grotesqueness  in  form,  inasmuch 
as  the  form  which  it  has  adopted  for  the  substantival 
is  one  with  which  we  are  already  familiar  in  its 
auxiliary  character  ;  but  though  "  Being  "  has  this 
advantage  as  to  form,  it  stands  on  an  identical 
footing  with  them  as  regards  significance. 

IV 

(21)  The  gratefully  prosaic  statement  of  Berkeley's 
position  by  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan  which  appeared  in  our 
last  issue  comes  in  apt  illustration  of  the  foregoing 
contentions.  In  traversing  a  brief  section  of  it  we 
shall  accept  the  account  as  it  stands  and  shall  not 
concern  ourselves  with  the  question  how  far  it  truly 
represents  Berkeley,  and  how  far  it  is  rather  the 
writer's  own  individual  interpretation  of  him.  Berke- 
ley himself  was  never  able  to  reduce  his  "  Doctrine 
of  Esse  "  to  a  coherent  system,  or  even  clear  its  main 
positions  of  ambiguity ;  while  of  the  difficulties 
presented  in  the  interpretive  superstructure  he 
raised  upon  it  he  was  probably  far  less  acutely  aware 
than  his  later  commentators.  In  the  main,  Berkeley's 
interpretive  work  is  not  important,  and  its  points 
need  not  be  seriously  debated.  His  basic  contentions, 
however,  are  of  supreme  importance  and  their  reduc- 
tion to  a  form  in  which  their  import  shall  be  unmis- 
takable must  have  far-reaching  effects  on  philosophy. 
(22)  As  we  have  already  said,  Berkeley's  discovery 
was  that  whenever  we  mak«  the  assertion  "  Things- 


are  "  we  mean  actually  "  Things  are  perceived." 
Our  interpretation  of  that  we  have  already  enlai^ed 
upon,  to  wit,  that  "  To  Be  "  is  "  short  "  for  "  To  Be 
Perceived."  Berkeley's  obscure  phrase,  however, 
"  Their  esse  (i.e.  of  things)  is  percipi,"  lays  the 
genius  of  his  discovery  open  to  total  misconception. 
It  leaves  it  open  to  the  assumption  that  ease  ha« 
somehow  been  defined,  and  that  being  so,  its  use  in 
conjunction  with  other  and  undefined  terms  will 
assist  in  wresting  a  definition  from  them.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  term  is  used 
in  Prof.  Morgan's  account  of  Berkeley's  position.  In 
the  brief  space  occupied  by  his  study  there  are 
assembled,  in  addition  to  the  phrase  the  esse  of  things, 
those  also  of  the  esse  of  percipere  ;  the  esse  of  causari  ; 
the  esse  of  causare ;  the  esse  of  substance ;  and  the 
esse  of  external  existence.  What  can  a  term  so  used  be 
intended  to  imply  f  Plainly  the  old  anti-Berkeleyan 
(despite  Berkeley  !)  connotation  of  BEING,  and  under 
a  guise  which  allows  it  to  perpetrate  its  sins  of  indefl- 
niteness  in  an  even  intensified  degree,  Le.  under  that 
of  Nature.  If  Nature  be  substituted  for  esse  in  each 
of  the  above  cases  they  immediately  take  on  the 
familiar  ring.  Now  our  conception  of  philosophy 
excludes  the  use  of  the  term  BEING  in  thiB  sense 
because  it  is  indefinable.  It  excludes  it  no  less  when 
it  is  cloaked  in  Latin  as  esse  or  in  obscure  English  as 
Nature.  In  the  above  case  our  method  would 
substitute  in  place  of  these  terms  the  straight-forward 
and  clean-cut  word  Definition;  whereupon  the 
account  would  run,  "  The  definition  of  things  is 
percipi ;  the  definition  of  percipere^"  ete.    Answering 
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to  this  procedure  the  immediate  yield  of  the  Berke- 
leyao  formula  is  threefold,  namely  : 

^_  ^a)  An  assertion  about  a  peculiarity  of  form 

in  the  use  of  "  To  be  perceived." 

(b)  The   definition    of    "Thing,"    (i.e.    "That 

which  is  perceived.") 

(c)  The    annulling   of    certain    misconceptions 

relating  to  Be  and  Being. 
(23)  With  this  yield  we  have  to  compare  that  which 
is   presented   in   Prof.    Morgan's   account.      In   this 
Berkeley's  starting-point  is  a  formula  ER^T,  called 
the  Primary  Eelational  Formula  in  Cognition.     For 
an  understanding  of  this  formula  we  are  referred  to 
its    constituent    items,    E    (Ego)    K"    (the   cognitive 
relation)  and  T  (a  thing  or  things).     Of  these  three 
items  the  definition  of  only  one,  however — that  of  T — 
is  indicated.     That  is  to  say,  T  is  defined  if  we  first 
divest  esse  of  its  disguise  by  substituting  for  it  defini- 
tion.    T   then   defines   as   percipi   ("  That   which   is 
perceived ").     The   ^^  term   is  left   alone  severely, 
but  the  B  term  is  made  to  perform  various  exercises 
before  it  is  finally  abandoned  as  undefinable.     Thus  : 
Ego  is  first  identified  with  Mind,  and  then  Mind  is 
■defined  as  percipere.     Therefore.  B=  percipere.     But 
Things  ==  percipi,  and  Things  are  described  as  being 
"in  Mind,"  that  is  to  say  "in  Ego."    Therefore, 
"  percipi  is  in  Percipere,"  which  (so  it  is  asserted)  is 
impossible.     Hence  the  abandonment  of  the  definition 
B  =  percipere,  and  in  its  place  we  are  given  this : 

In  Mind  (Ego)   =  Within  that  which  the  formula 
EKT  expresses. 
Ego  =  That  which  the  formula  EE<^T 
f  expresses. 

E  =  EE'T. 
That  is,  the  part  equals  the  whole,  which,  as  Euclid 
would  have  said,  is  absurd. 

(24)  Although  at  the  outset  one  of  the  three  terms 
T  is  defined  independently  of  the  formula  the  argu- 
ment does  not  proceed  far  before  it  is  infected  by 
misgivings,  and  ominous  changes  of  phraseology 
appear.     Thus  (§8)  a  question  is  couched  in  these 

terms :  .    .        ^ 

"  What,  if  any,  is  the  status  of  T  when  it  is  not 
within    the    formula  1     Is    it    then    non-existent  ?  " 
— ^It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  t«rm  status  appews  where 
we,  should   have   expected    description ;     within   the 
formvla   takes    the   place    of   perceived ;     and    non- 
esristent  the  place  of  no-thing.     What  is  the  purpose 
of   these    changes !     Apparently  so  to   soften   and 
gloze  the  argument  that  Berkeley's  conception,  the 
"Mind  of  God,"  will  be  enabled  to  eflEect  an  entry. 
Plainly  the  purpose  of  the  passage  is  to  throw  into 
the  form  of  a  question  what  as  the  negative  of  the 
proposition  "T  =  That  which  is  perceived"   should 
follow   as    a    necessary   assertion,   i.e.   that   "  That 
which  is  not  perceived  is  no-tking."     But  the  "  Mind  of 
God"   conception   requires   the   contrary   assertion. 
Hence  these  writhings  of  form.    It  is  the  function  of 
this  conception  to  accord  hospitality  to  "  Nothings  " 
inasmuch  as  these  are  excluded  from  the  formulk ! 
The  subject  is  engagingly  childlike  and  on  it  little 
need  be  said.    It  will  be  sufacient  to  note  that  the 
conception  "  Mind  of  God  "  itself  only  »»  inasniuch  as 
it  is  perceived.    And  inasmuch  as  it  is  perceived  it 
becomes  a  thing  within  the  scope  of  the  definition. 
It  therefore  takes  its  place  bke.any  other  T— a  Table 
or    a    Toothache — inside    the   formula.    Hence    an 
integral  part  of  the  formula  is  presented  as  the 
permanent  abiding-place  of  the   "  No-things "   ex- 
cluded by  definition  from  the  formula ! 

(26)  In  illustration  of  the  points  just  raised  we  quote 
for  contrast  two  extracts  both  taken  from  the  account : 
"  A  cradal  question  of  great  difficulty  here  arises. 
Giant  that  the  eaae  of  TB'T  is  independent  of  either 
BE"  or  'BE",  is  its  [«c]  esse  none  the  leae  dependent 
on  E«  EelatednessT  Now  whether  the  thing,  or 
some  relatednesB  of  things  is,  apart  from  actuiJ  BE* 
.or  supposed  'EE»»  jxuA,  the  same  as  it  is  within  the 


field  of  cognitive  relatedness,  we  cannot  directly 
determine,  for  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  compare 
the  thing  (or  relation)  as  known  or  knowable,  with  the 
thing  (or  relation)  as  neither  known  nor  knowable. 
(§  §  20,  21)  {The  italics  are  ours.)  Side  by  side  with 
which  compare  §  101.  "  Of  course,  too,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  egg  as  knowable  forms  no  part  of  the 
supposal  as  such.  Eggs  developed  quite  efEectually 
•  long  before  there  were  any  supposals  having  reference 
to  that  development,  and  they  continue  to  do  so 
independenly  of  any  actual  cognitive  process  "  (italics 
ours).  Now  how  does  the  writer  know  they  do,  if  he 
doesn't  know  !  Surely  every  supposal  is  an  "  arrange- 
ment "  of  that  which  the  supposer  knows  :  just  that 

and  no  more. 

(26)  The  backboneless  readiness  with  which  this 
formula— the  supposed  starting-point  of  Berkeley's 
doctrine — succumbs    under    the    attack,    makes    it 
desirable  to  look  more  closely  into  its  origin.    Does 
it,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,   represent  anything 
essentially   Berkeleyan!     We   think   not.     It  is  no 
implication  of  his  discovery,  which,  indeed,  faithfully 
adhered  to,  would  make  short  work  of  it.     The  source 
from  which  it  seems  to  have  been  culled  and  to  which 
it  is  indebted  for  its  shape  and  its  superficial  specious- 
ness  is  not  Berkeleyan,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  even 
psychological.     It  is  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
sort   of  trap   which   the   grammarians   have  uncon- 
sciously laid  for  the  philosophers  to  fall  mto.    The 
features  the  formula  has  seized  on  are  those  of  the 
Subject-Predicate-Object    arrangement    adopted   in 
grammatical  construction.     But  while  this  arrange- 
ment represents  the  primary  syntactical  type  it  does 
not  represent  the  primary  psychological  one.    The 
grammatical  type,  whose  underlying  aim  is  essentiaUy 
that  of  economy  of  expression,  seeks  to  compress 
within  its  primary  relational  form  a  minimum  of  at 
least    three    psychological    images.     The     pnm^T 
psychological  type  (when  we  find  it !)  has  not  this 
paramount  interest  in  economy.     It  is  concerned  to 
give,  if  possible,  an  explanation  of  the      mode  ot 
hanmng-together  "  which  obtains  in  a  single  image. 
Hence  the  syntactical  type  which  "  the  Man  KM  the 
Dog"  would  illustrate  is  not  comparable  with  tne 
psychological  one  which,  adopting— at  the  risk  of , its 
own  confusion— the  form  analogous  to  the  syntactical 
one  is  represented  by  "  I  (i-e.  Ego)  perceive  some- 
thing "     In  the  first   instance  three   terms  express 
three  images  ;  in  the  second  one  image  aPP^^s  to  M 
given  dupUcate  and  (If  I  =  Bgo  as  here  stated)  triph- 
Sate  expression.    This  difficult  and  subtle  aspect  o£ 
the  question  encroaches  considerably  on  the  account 
of  "  Perceive  "  and  we  shall  not  pursue  it  further  nere. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  ultimate  grammatical 
order  is  not  necessarily  akin  to  the  ultimate  psycho- 
logical one,  and  an  account  which  rehes  "nphcrtiy 
ITthe  former  for  an  explanation  of  the  latter  must  end 
in  the  confusion  which,  in  our  opmion,  lias  overtaKen 
the  formula  BE-^.  ^^  „ 

(27)  Faced  with  the  situation  resultmg  from  tnese 
—and  other--dubious  premisses,  the  account  goes  on 
to  say  that  "We  are  forced  back  on  g«'ie^.'?^ 
siderations."  Surely  not.  When  an  ^g^°'«\*  j^ 
engineered  itself  into  an  impossible  PO«*'«°  f  ^tbU 
required  is  not  less  stringency  ^ut  "lore.  The  hawi 
of  "  falling  back  on  general  considerations  ^J^ 
cLumsta^ces  is  the  creeping  sickness  wjuch  ^n«i^ 

philosophy's  vitaUty.    .Th«  t'*?.^  "^jJ.^S   ^pS 
h«    cairied    on    only    m    an    All-or-JNocning   op 
S.flSi  ^d,  me^y  should  be  »trange«  to  -ch 
other,  and  a  philosophyworth  t^e  name  wouW  m«B 

tain  them  as  su-h.  One  can  ^"»d««^,XS  it* 
perfected  phUosophy  :  its  «'ub8ta^ce  deto^.  .^ 
procedure  bald  and  rigid  hke  «"^*  .*>' ^°^;ing- 
riietoric,  aU  the  dilettant^m  of  Pulpit  and  towg^ 
room  banished  ;  its  joys  bora  «*  t*^*  f  "\l|3»- 
al„«^y  found  at  laboratory  b««»«»' »^^"X?  ^  ^ 
nuktfGiJ  stndy.  When  it  appears  philosophy  wiu 
esksbtislMd  M  a  science. 


THE  TRTOUTE 

Bt  H.  D. 


SQTJALOE  spreads  its  hideous  length 
through  the  carts  and  the  asses'  feet, 
squalbr  coils  and  reopens 
and  creeps  under  barrow 
and  heap  of  refuse 
and  the  broken  sherds 
of  the  market-place — 
it  lengthens  and  coils 
and  uncoils  anrf  draws  back 
and  recoils 
through  the  crooked  streets. 

Squalor  blights  and  makes  hideous 

our  lives — it  has  smothered 

the  beat  of  our  songs, 

and  our  hearts  are  spread  out, 

flowers — opened  but  to  receive 

the  wheel  of  the  cart, 

the  hoof  of  the  ox, 

to  be  trod  of  the  sheep. 

Squalor  spreads  its  hideous  length 
through  the  carts  and  the  asses'  feet — 
squalor  has  entered  and  taken  our  songs 
and  we  haggle  and  cheat, 
praise  fabrics  worn  threadbare, 
ring  false  coin  for  silver, 
offer  refuse  for  meat. 


While  we  shouted  our  wares 

with  the  s-windler  and  beggar, 

our  cheap  stuffs  for  the  best, 

while  we  cheated  and  haggled  and  bettered 

each  low  trick 

and  railed  with  the  rest — 


For  the  boys  have  gone  out  of  the  city, 
the  songs  withered  black  on  their  lips. 


In  a  trice  squalor  failed, 

even  squalor  to  cheat 

for  a  voice 

caught  the  sky  in  one  sudden  note, 

spread  grass  at  the  horses'  feet, 

spread  a  carpet  of  scented  thyme 

and  meadow-sweet 

till  the  asses  lifted  their  heads 

to  the  air 

with  the  stifled  cattle  and  sheep. 

Ah,  squalor  was  cheated  at  last     _ 

for  a  bright  head  flung  back, 

caught  the  ash -tree  fnnge 

of  the  foot-hill, 

the  violet-slope  of  the  hill, 

one  bright  head  flung  back 

stilled  the  haggling, 

one  throat  bared 

and  the  shouting  was  still. 


Clear,  clear — 

till  our  heart's  shell  was  reft 

*ith  the  shrill  notes, 

our  old  hatreds  were  healed. 

^ualor  spreads  its  hideous  length 

through  the  carts  and  the  apses'  feet, 

squalor  coils  and  draws  back 

and  recoils 

with  no  voice  to  lebake — 


in 

And  we  turn  from  the  market,  -   ^ 

the  haggling,  the  beggar,  the  cheat, 

to  cry  to  the  gods  of  the  city 

in  the  open  space 

of  the  temple — 

we  enter  the  temple-space 

to  cry  to  the  gods  and  forget 

the  clamour,  the  filth. 

We  turn  to  the  old  gods  of  the  city, 

of  the  city  once  blessed 

with  daemon  and  spirit  of  blitheness 

and  spirit  of  mirth, 

we  cry  : 

what  god  with  shy  laughter, 

or  with  slender  winged  ankles  is  left  ? 

What  god,  what  bright  spirit  for  us, 

what  d^mon  is  left 

of  the  many  that  crowded  the  porches 

that  haunted  the  streets, 

what  fair  god 

with  bright  sandal  and  belt  1 

Though  we  tried  the  old  turns  of  the  city 

and  searched  the  old  streets, 

though  we  cried  to  the  gods  of  the  city  : 

O  spirits,  turn  back, 

re-enter  the  gates  of  our  city — 

we  met 

but  one  god, 

one  tall  god  with  a  spear-shaft, 

one  bright  god  with  a  lance. 


IV 


They  have  sent  the  old  gods  from  the  city  ; 

on  the  temple-step, 

the  people  gather  to  cry  for  revenge, . 


to  chant  their  hymns  and  to  praise 
the  god  of  the  lance. 

They  have  banished  the  gods 

and  the  half -gods 

from  the  city  streets, 

they  have  turned  from  the  god 

of  the  cross-roads, 

the  god  of  the  hearth, 

the  god  of  the  sunken  well 

and  the  fountain  source — 

they  have  chosen  one, 

to  him  only 

they  offer  paean  and  chant. 

Though  but  one  god  is  left  in  the  city, 

shall  we  turn  to  his  treacherous  feet, 

though  but  one  god  is  left  in  the  city, 

can  he  lure  us 

with  his  clamour  and  shout, 

can  he  snare  our  hearts  in  his  net, 

can  he  blind  us 

with  the  light  of  his  lance  f 

Could  he  snare  oar  spirit  and  flesh, 
he  would  cast  it  in  irons  to  lie 
and  rot  in  the  sodden  grass, 
and  we  know  his  glamour  is  dross, 
we  know  him  a  blackened  light, 
and  his  beauty  withered  and  spent 
beside  one  young  life  that  ia  lost. 


i   '^J 
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Though  not  one  of  the  city  turned, 

not  one  girl  but  to  glance 

with  contempt  toward  us 

that  our  hearts  were  so  faint 

with  despair  and  doubt, 

contempt  for  us  that  our  lips 

could  not  sing  to  the  god  of  the  lanc&— 

Though  not  one  of  the  city  turned 
as  we  searched  through  the  city  streets, 
though  the  maidens  gathered  their  veils 
and  the  women  their  robes 
as  we  passed  : — 

Though  not  one  of  the  city  turned — 
as  we  paused  at  the  city  gate, 
a  few  old  men  rose  up 
with  eyes  no  fear  or  contempt 
could  harden— with  lips  worn  frail 
with  no  words  of  hate — 

A  few  old  men  rose  up 

with  a  few  sad  women  to  greet  and  to  haU  us, 

a  few  lads  crept  to  welcome 

and  comfort  us,  their  white  brows 

set  with  hope 

as  light  circles  an  olive-branch. 

VI 

With  these  we  will  cry  to  another,  ^ 

with  these  we  will  stand  apart 

to  lure  some  god  to  our  city, 

to  hail  him  : 

return  from  your  brake, 

your  copse  or  your  forest  haunt. 

O  spirit,  still  left  to  our  city, 
we  call  to  your  wooded  haunt, 
we  cry  : 
■     O  daemon  of  grasses, 


O  spirit  of  simples  and  roots, 

O  gods  of  the  plants  of  the  earth— 

O  god  of  the  simples  and  grasses, 
we  cry  to  you  now  from  our  hearts, 
O  heal  us— bring  balm  for  our  sickness, 
return  and  soothe  us  with  bark 
and  hemlock  and  feverwort. 

O  god  of  the  power  to  strike  out 
memory  of  terror  past, 
bring  branch  of  heal-all  and  tufts  .^ 

of  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  grass, 
bring  shaft  and  flower  of  the  reeds 
and  cresses  and  meadow  plants. 

« 

Eetum— look  again  on  our  city, 

though  the  people  cry  through  the  streets, 

though  they  hail  another, 

have  pity — ^return  to  our  gates, 

with  a  love  as  great  as  theirs, 

we  entreat  you 

for  our  city's  sake. 

vn 

As  we  lift  the  bright  heads 

of  the  wild  flowers, 

compare  leaf  to  leaf, 

as  we  touch  the  hemlock  and  poppy, 

may  our  spirits  released, 

forget  this  despair  and  torture, 

this  terror  and  doubt. 


As  we  lift  the  bright  heads 
of  the  wild  flowers, 

may  we  know  that  our  spirits  are  kept  ___ 

as  they  are,  folded  and  wrapped  r 

apart  in  a  sheltering  leaf. 

We  are  veiled  as  the  bud  of  the  poppy 

in  the  poppy-sheath, 

and  our  hearts  will  break  from  their  bondage 

and  spread  as  the  poppy  leaf — 

leaf  by  leaf,  radiant  and  perfect 

at  last  in  the  sutamer  heat. 

May  we  know  that  our  spirits  at  last 

will  be  cleansed  of  all  bitterness — 

that  no  one  god  may  trample  the  eaxth, 

but  the  others  still  dwell  apart 

in  a  high  place 

with  our  dead  and  our  lost. 

vin 

That  the  boys  our  city  has  lost 
and  the  gods  still  dwell  apart 
in  a  city  set  fairer  than  this 
with  column  and  porch — 

That  the  boys  still  dwell  apart 

and  laugh  in  their  gladness  and  shout 

their  challenges  each  to  each 

for  the  foot  race  or  the  wrestling  match— 

They  stand  in  a  circle  and  laugh 
and  challenge  each  other  to  meet 
with  jest  that  no  shield  or  shape 
of  banner  or  helmet  or  dress — 

That  no  banner  or  shield  or  shape 

or  colour  of  tunic  or  vest 

can  divide  now  or  rend  their  hearts 

as  they  leap  toward  the  wrestling  match, 

as  they  strip  for  the  race — 

That  the  boys  of  the  cities  keep 

with  the  gods  apart, • 

for  our  world  was  too  base 

for  their  youth, 

our  city  too  dark,  .     /- 

our  thoughts  were  too  duU  for  their  thoughts, 

our  hearts  for  their  hearts. 

IX 

We  will  choose  for  each  lad  of  the  city, 
a  flower  or  a  spray  of  grass — 

'  —  For  the  lads  who  drew  apart, 
the  scholar  and  poet  we  place 
wind-flower  or  lily  or  wreath 
of  ivy  or  crocus-shaft, 
and  the  lads  who  went  to  slay' 
with  passion  and  thirst, 
we  give  roses  and  flowers  of  bay. 

That  the  lads  in  that  city  apart 
may  know  of  our  love  and  keep 
remembrance  and  speak  of  us — 
may  lift  their  hands  that  the  gods 
revisit  earth. 

That  the  lads  of  the  cities 

may  yet  remember  u», 

we  spread  shaft  of  privet  and  sweet 

bly  from  meadow  and  forest, 

and  the  wild  white  lily, 

and  the  wood-lily  .^. 

and  the  red  shaft  from  the  mountato-ww. 
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And  this  we  will  say  for  remembrance, 
speak  this  with  their  names  : 

Could  beauty  be  done  to  death, 

they  had  struck  her  dead 

in  ages  and  ages  past, 

could  beauty  be  withered  from  earth, 

they  had  caat  her  forth, 

root  and  stalk 

scattered  and  flailed — 

They  had  trod  her  to  death  with  sneers, 

they  had  bartered  her 

for  a  piece  of  thin  money  tossed  up 

to  fail  half  alloy, 

they  had  stripped  her  and  sent  her  fwth. 

Could  beauty  be  caught  and  hurt, 
could  beauty  be  rent  with  a  thought, 
for  a  thrust  of  a  sword, 
for  a  piece  of  thin  money  tossed  up 
then  beauty  were  dead, 

Long,  long  before  we  came  to  earth, 
long,  long  before  we  rent  our  hearts 
with  this  worship,  this  fear 
and  this  dread. 


XI 

Could  beauty  be  done  to  death — 
though  the  swirl  of  the  thousands  cross 
and  eddy  and  fall  away, 

though  the  crowd  of  the  millions  meet 
to  shout  and  slay, 

Though  the  host  of  the  people  pass 

and  famish  in  bitterness, 

state  by  state,  people  by  people, 

and  perish — we  cry  : 


Could  beauty  be  caught  and  hurt, 
could  beauty  be  rent  with  a  thought, 
could  beauty  be  beaten  out,  j 

0  gold,  stray  but  alive 
on  the  dead  ash  of  our  hearth — 

Could  beauty  be  caught  and  hurt 
they  had  done  her  to  death  with  their  sneers 
m  ages  and  ages  past, 
could  beauty  be  sacrificed 
for  a  thrust  of  a  sword, 
for  a  piece  of  thin  money'  '''i^'l  — 1— 

tossed  up  to  fall  half  alloy- 
then  beauty  were  dead 
long,  long  before  we  saw  her  face. 

Could  bemity  be  beaten  out, — 
0  youth  the  cities  have  sent 
|o  strike  at  each  other's  strenffth, 
**  w  you  who  have  kept  her  alight. 


Peasant     Pottery    Shop 

41  DtmmUn  Stntt,    TImoImU'b  Rimd.    W.C 

(CloMi  to  SoathajBpton  Row) 

Interesting  British  and  G>ntinental 

Peasant  Pottery  on  sale 
Brightly  coloured  pluted  felt  Rugs. 


SOLOGUB'S  "CREATED  LEGEND"* 

B\  John  Gould  Fletchek 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Cournos  on  having  brought  to  a  close  a  difficult 
enterprise.  To  iutroduce  an  author  such  as 
Sologub  to  the  English  public  demanded  not  only  a 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  but  also  a 
personal  renunciation  of  hope  that  this  expenditure 
would  ever  be  adequately  rewarded.  For  Sologub  is 
never  likely  to  become  a  popular  author  outside  his 
own  country,  although  by  mind  and  temperament  he 
is  far  less  "  Russian,"  in  the  narrow  sense,  than  many 
another  Eussian  writer  whose  name  has  been  bruited 
to  the  four  winds  of  the  earth. 

It  has  recently  become  the  fashion  to  declare 
publicly  that  Eussian  literature,  since  Chekhov,  has 
lost  its  vitality  and  become  decadent.  I  recall  a 
statement  from  a  recent  book  of  criticism  : 

"  The  French  novelists  used  life  to  perfect  their 
art — the  Eussian  noveUsts  used  art  to  liberate  their 
passion  for  life.  That  at  this  moment  in  Eussia  the 
novel  has  lost  that  zest,  that  the  work  of  Kuprin, 
Artzibashev,  Sologub,  Merezhkovsky,  Andreyev,  shows 
exhaustion  and  sterility,  means  nothing ;  the  stream 
will  soon  clear  again." 

Now  there  are  several  objections  to  be  made  to 
this  statement.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  class 
novelists  such  as  Flaubert  and  De  Maupassant  as 
decadents  simply  because  they  respected  form  in 
their  work.  And  if  art  must  liberate  a  passion  for 
life  in  order  to  be  healthy,  then  Dickens  was  a  greater 
novelist  than  Henry  James,  Fielding  and  Walter 
Scott  are  preferable  to  Conrad  and  Hardy.  The 
function  of  criticism  is  not  to  set  up  these  moral 
judgments,  but  to  understand  first  of  all  what  an 
artist  has  set  out  to  do  and  then  to  ask  oneself  whether 
it  is  done  ill  or  well.  The  difficulty  that  has  hampered 
the  influx  and  interchange  of  thought  between 
English  literature  and  any  foreign  literature  has 
always  been  precisely  that  England  persists  in  being 
twenty  years  behind  the  times.  Twenty  years  ago 
"England  still  pictured  Eussia  as  accurately  depicted 
in  novels  such  as  Michael  Strogoff :  casties  in  the 
snow,  serfs,  wolves,  plots,  Siberia,  bells  of  the  Kremlin, 
and  ikons.  To-day  they  insist  that  Eussia  is  com- 
posed altogether  of  wandering  beggars,  tramps,  pil- 
grims, peasants  of  the  "  holy  fool  "  type.  Brothers 
Karamazov,  buffoons,  idiots,  and  Bazarov-like  super- 
men. And  when  we  are  offered  the  real  Eussian  of 
yesterday — the  Eussian  of  Sologi^'s  Little  Demon — 
the  public  is  revolted  and  screams  "  decadent !  " 

It  seems  never  to  occur  to  any  one  that  Eussia  has 
to  change,  like  any  other  country  ;  and  that  the 
business  of  her  artists  is  to  reflect  that  change.  Even 
in  the  hey-day  of  Chekhov  and  Gorky — long  before 
the  Japanese  War — Eussia  had  become  an  industrial 
nation  and  had  set  about  creating  a  bourgeoi»e  of 
the  Western  type.  Since  the  creation  of  the  Duma, 
this  process  has  gone  on  apace.  But  along  with  the 
life  of  the  new  industrial  communities  has  gone  the 
old  hfe,  little  altered.  Eussia  is  the  land  of  survivals 
of  the  past.  So.  Eussia  a«  she  stood  before  the  war 
was  even  more  decentralized',  more  of  a  welter  of 
confused  tendencies  behind  which  loomed  the  atavistic 
reactionism  of  the  £a«t.  And  it  is  this  Eussia  that 
Kuprin,  Artzibaahev,  Sologub,  etc.,  have  tried  to 
depict. 

Sologub  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  seems  to  me  to 
have  succeeded  at  this  severe  task  of  creating  a  new 
type  of  novel  to  display  the  transition  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  Eussian  life  and  in  the  Eussian  soul. 

*  The  Cnated  Legend,  by  Feodor  Sologub,  authomed  tnuula- 
tion  by  John  Coumoa.    Martin  Seeker. 
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And  the  reason  that  he  has  succeeded  where  others 
have  failed  again  brings  us  face  to  face  with  another 
Sdox  of  the  Eussian  character.  The  Russians  are 
not  by  temperament  reaUsts  in  the  Western  sense,  in 
snite  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  Eussian  novels  are 
J  supreme  documents  of  reaUsm.  The  Eussian 
mind  sees  not  only  the  mud  of  the  earth,  but  also 
the  skies  above  it ;  and  the  fouler  and  nastier  that 
mud  becomes,  the  bluerand  fairer  and  more  unearthly 
must  the  skies  be.  No  Eussian  could  ever  write 
novels  of  the  Zola  type,  and  in  comparison  to  De 
Maupassant,  Chekhov  becomes  almost  a  sentimentaUy 
monastic  type  of  chastity.  After  the  revolution  and 
counter-revolution  of  1905,  Eussia  became  a  sadder 
country  than  ever:  the  hope  of  a  generatwn  had 
vanished,  and  in  its  place  stood  Stolypin  fawning  on 
the  Black  Hundred  and  flouting  the  Duma.  It  is 
out  of  this  chaos  of  despair  and  misery  that  Sologub  s 
Created  Legend  was  bom.  And  it  f  ^^'^''^.f  *^,P/^«: 
cisely  because  it  is  a  terrific  effort  of  the  will  and  the 
imagination  to  refute  and  deny  the  real  world  — 
the  world  of  appearances— and  to  put  in  its  place  a 

world  of  ideal  fantasy.  ^ .  ^  .      „    ,      ^i^^ 

UnUke  the  IdtOe  Demon,  which  is  aU  of  a  piece^- 
with  the  exception  of  the  much -discussed  Sasha  and 
Liudmilla  episode,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
an  unwarrantable  intrusion— this  Created  Legend  is 
something  that  has  scarcely  beginning  or  endmg. 
Unlike  the  UttU  Demon,  which  is  grey  throughout, 
the  scarlet  threads  of  symbolism  are  here  so  com- 
pletely interwoven  with  the  grey  threads  of  hfe  that 
one  cannot  detect  one  from  another.    Unbke  the 
UtiU  Demon,   which   is   a   masterpiece   of   sardonic 
humour,  there  is  scarcely  any  humour  here  except  m 
the  chapter  about  the  dead  rising  agam  on  St.  John  s 
Eve— which  Mr.  Coumos  rightly  declares  a  master- 
piece—and in  the  chapter  about*  the  mspection  of 
Trirodov's  school,  which  might  have  come  out  of  the 
Little    Demom.   itself.     The    Utae    Dem^   is    almost 
unbearably  painful  to  read  because  the  author  has 
used    every    device    to    give    cumulative    effect    to 
Peredonov'B   sordidness.    The    Created   Legend  ^&   a. 
delight  to  read  because  the  author  has  used  the 
EuTsia  of  pogroms,  hooligans,  Cossacks,  Black  Hun- 
-  ared,  as  a  background  to  a  legend  of  un^rthly  beauty. 
Doubtless  some  people  wiU  be  shocked  by  this  book, 
as  some  were  shocked  by  the  UMe  Demon.    But  \t  it 
is  true  that  we  have  bodies,  and  that  certaan  impulses 
exist  in  those  bodies,  and  that  we  also  have  souls, 
then  it  must  be  also  true  that,  in  Browning  s  phrase  : 

Nor  soul  hrfpB  flesh  here  more  than  fleeh  helps  me. 
Granted  all  this,  Sologub's  idea  is  not  only  perfectly 
logical,  it  is  the  only  logical  position.        See  here, 
he  says  to  us,   "  there  are  some  people  who   are 
ashamed  of  tho  necessity  of  their  bodies,  who  cover 
them  up,  who  won't  admit  that  the  bod^  has  its 
rights,    and   so   their   souls   are   filled   with    nasty 
thoughts  "—and  here  he  shows  us  Peredonov  of  the 
UtOe  Dimon.     "There  are  others  who  admit  the 
necessity  of  bodies,  who  overcome  the  flesh  by  not 
being  ashamed  or  afraid  of  what  it  will  do  and  who 
thereby  keep  their  souls  clean  "—and  here  he  shows 
us  Trirodov's  colony.     "  The  first  set  of  people  I  caU 
foUowers  of  Aisa,  that  is  to  say,  chance.    The  mere 
chance  facts  of  shame,  bourgeois  hypocrisy,  etc.,  are 
allowed  to  condition  their  Uvea.    The  others  nse 
above  chance  into  the  region  of  Ananke,  that  is  to 
say,  necessity,  where  they  create  a  world  of  whwb. 
they  are  masters,  not  slayes."     Again  and  agam 
Sologub  hammers  home  the  contrast  between  the 
brutaUty  and  degradation  of  ordinary  life,  and  the 
nobility  and  beauty  of  Hfe  that  is  controlled  by  the 
imagination  when  it  sees  soul  and  body  with  equal 
clearness.    The  whole  book  i»  a  protest,  a  fierce, 
flaming  protest  against  the  pornography  of  so  called 
regpectable  people,  parents  who  beat  their  children, 
school-inspecton  with  impure  thought*,  paragona  of 


morality  who  find  in  the  relationship  of  pupil  to 
teacher  only  the  most  debased  and  meaningless  of 
the  vices,  suppressors  of  facts,  people  who  cannot 
look  on  a  nude  body  without  thoughts  of  sexual 
gratification.  Sologub  swings  the  lash  of  the  moralist 
in  this  book,  and  if  it  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  he  swings 
it  too  fiercely.  He  is  not  always  just  to  his  victims, 
and  perhaps  this  is  why  he  shocks  people  at  tunes. 

How  all  this  is  accompUshed— this  setting  up  of  two 
ways  of  life— the  life  of  hypocrisy  where  the  body  is 
veiled  and  the  soul  is  base,  and  the  life  of  the  im- 
agination where  the  body  is  naked  and  the  soul  is 
enhghtened— is,  to  my  mind,  the  finest  thing  about 
this  novel.  I  wish  I  could  quote  to  show  how  well 
Mr.  Cournos  has  done  his  work  of  translation,  but 
space  will  not  allow  of  it. 

No  reader,  satiated  with  over-  documented 
novels,  no  lover  of  the  beauty  "  which  has  a  touch  of 
strangeness,"  no  admirer  of  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Hoff- 
man, Villiers  de  I'Isle  Adam,  or  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
ought  to  neglect  reading  this  novel,  in  wluch  the  real 
and  the  inexpUcable  are  so  strangely  wedded. 


PASSING  PARIS 


CONCBNTEATION  on  artistic  subjects  awakens, 
in  most  quarters,  protestations  hardly  less 
indignant  than  those  met  with  by  the  unhappy 
emissary  of  peace.  The  efforts  of  both  artut  and 
pacifist  are,  each  in  their  way,  considered  with  sus- 
picion :  those  who  would  make  an  end  of  the  war  aie 
openly  caUed  traitors,  without  any  circumlocution; 
the  others  are  simply  silenced  for  meddlesome  untime- 
liness.  If  concentration  on  the  war  were  absolute^ 
realized  or  even  possible  the  attitude  might  be 
defensible  but,  considering  that  numerous  actrnto 
not  directly  assisting  in  its  pursuit  are  tolerate^ 
the  opposition  made  to  war-independent  ^frary  a^ 
artistic  manifestations  is  unwarranted.  Wors^,  it  m 
unwise.  For  by  closing  access  to  aU  denvatave  tto 
war  becomes  a  dangerously  monopohzmg  topic  ot 
thought  tempting  to  indefatigable  criticism  and  li^. 
breaking.  Between  the  war  on  the  one  hand  and 
popular  futilities,  which  far  from  rcpressmg  mw 
circumstances  seem  by  a  strange  reactionary  effect 
even  to  favour,  there  ifl  no  escape.  .•„„„„^„pd. 

In  every  direction  artistic  initiative  m  di8C0,Kage<L 
The  one  Mi;-review  which  had  managed  to  PibMi  a 
few  special  numbers  is  at  its  last  gasp ;  music  m 
ahnost  reduced  to  mutism  ;  Uterature  may  not  take  a 
step  oft  the  battlefield  without  exposing  itseU  to^ 
accusation  of  seeking  ambush,  yet  po^^^^, 
print  has  never  been  more  conspicuous,  and  wie 
question  which  sometimes  arises  whether  *»  "^"^ 
Si  war  time  is  patriotic  is  answered  by  <^8Play»  "f^! 
Txtr^est  luxir.    The  consequence  of  expeni^to^ 

in  this  direction  being  so  obviously  bf ^f  ^^^^^"3 
with  but  the  faintest  disapproval  and,  m  pne^"^^ 
approbation.    Why  is  not  the  same  sunpte  and^ 
p^ciple   aUowed  in  other  spheres!     Bf^'^^'^'^o 
wquette  always  dares  step  m  where  angels  f^ 
tread.    When  some  one  attempts  a  protest  a  hunaKw 
exclamations  are  heard:    "What  about  thejttte 
seamstresses!     What    about    the    most    typ\«^ 
French  industries!     What  about  the  8^tr^^^«« 
etc.     What  shall  become  of  them  il  aaceticwm 
dress  i»  advocated  !  "    And  aU  applaud  and  add  eve^ 
that  it  is  a  duty  towards  the  heroes  on  f^gough^ 

of  trench  mud,  to  wear  P"tty  j"^^'  ,?^Xer 
in  an  extra  fit  of  charity,  goes  and  offers  a.noJher. 

All  of  which  may  be  very  honestly  P^^d. 

But  why  these  privileges  !  ^"^  °«'^|Sed 
as  we  are  told,  should)  suppress  the  ^^^f^^^^  ,dne- 
in  the  purchase  of  finery,  m  t^^*  a**®"^**  ^j^hthO, 
matogr^  *ow»  (crowded  daaly  a?d  n^hjy); 
and  indulgenoe  in  ev«wy  luxury  (and  tiaah),  wnj 


restrictions  in  regard  to  art !  WTiy  is  its  practice 
more  incompatible  with  war  and  patriotism  than  the 
wearing  of  boots  at  350  francs  the  pair,  or  the  eating 
of  oysters  at  10  francs  the  dozen,  or  the  attendance  at 
picture-palaces  at  2  francs  the  seat !  Why  are  Uttle 
seamstresses  more  interesting  than  tragedians,  boot- 
makers than  writers,  fishmongers  than  violinists  ? 
Why  are  the  feeble,  the  greedy,  and  the  coquette 
allowed  their  foibles,  as  Uttle  children  their  fun,  while 
the  strong  must  be  bound  up  to  the  eternal  war- 
misery  ! 

We  are  told  that  the  country's  industry  must  be 
centred  on  the  manufacture  ef  ammunition  in  view 
of  bringing  the  war  to  the  speediest  possible  conclu- 
sion. In  that  case  the  manufacture  of  a  single  Vair  of 
boots,  except  for  soldiers,  is  a  sin.  We  would  all  of  us 
wiUingly  go  barefoot  for  a  month  if  that  could  hasten 
peace.    And  if  we  wovM  not  we  should  be  made  to. 

France  and  the  other  belligerent  countries  keep 
their  industries  smouldering  for  good  reasons,  but  a 
country's  prosperity  and  prestige  do  not  depend  more 
upon  what  it  manufactures  than  upon  what  it  creates. 
The  champions  who  have  gathered  round  France,  the 
numerous  volunteers  from  abroad  in  her  army,  for 
instance,  have  been  attracted  to  her  for  her  pre- 
eminence in  the  latter  sphere  only.  If  the  former 
advantages  counted  for  anything  Germany  would  have 
more  easily  drawn  them  to  her.  Consciously  or  sub- 
consciously every  foreigner  who  volunteered  under  the 
flag  of  France  was  drawn  to  it  by  the  superiority  for 
which  it  stands  in  spiritual  domains.  Therefore  it  is 
in  her  interest  to  continue  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  her  countrymen's  efforts  both  intellectual 
and  artistic.  Two  or  three  years'  stagnation  is  too 
long  and  means  a  set-back  which  is  not  easily  regained. 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  silencing  an  artist  on  the 
grounds  that  he  is  taking  advantage  of  a  privileged 
position  while  his  confreres'  activities  in  the  same 
sphere  are  perforce  arrested,  than  for  preventing  a 
"reformed"  or  exempted  shoemaker  from  making 
shoes  while  his  brother-cobbler  of  miUtary  age  and 
constitution  is  fighting  at  the  front. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  artist  strives  not 
only  for  art,  or  his  own  person,  but  also  for  his 

country.  ^ 

_  •  *  * * 

When  a  certain  set  indulges  in  abuse  of  so  repre- 
sentative a  personality  as  M.  Eodin,  not  merely  the 
man  and  his  work  are  insulted  but  all  they  typify  of 
France  in  the  world.  M.  Eodin  in  France  may  be 
but  a  great  artist,  a  great  craftsman,  whose  degree  of 
genius  is  still  the  object  of  discussion  as  is  just  now  his 
entitlement  to  resadence  in  State-provided  quarters 
and  to  a  pro-mortem  museum ;  but  abroad  he  is  a 
bit  of  Prance,  an  aspect  of  France.  To  him,  as  to 
others  of  his  kind,  France  owes  so  many  allies,  so 
many  volunteers,  so  many  supporters.  Were  it 
«nly  for  this  reason  he  should,  especially  at  the  present 
moment,  while  the  world's  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
country,  be  the  object  of  peculiar  consideration. 

*  *  *  *    , 

"Just  now,"  I  read  in  Le  Carmel,  a  new  review 
published  at  Geneva  (Keller,  11  rue  de  Lausanne), 
"the  best  manifestations  of  French  literature  riiust 
be  sought  for  in  Switzerland,  while  women,  perhaps, 
give  us  the  best  pages  on  the  war  "  (in  noticing  Le  Vent 
*»  Cimea,  by  Isabelle  Kaiser ;  taris,  Perrin). 

If  favourable  conditions  were  pregnant  in  great 
'Wults  then  women,  for  whose  economic  victory  men 
»ould  seem  to  be  fighting,  should  be  on  the  point  also 
*f  triumphing  artistically. 

^  Carmel,  similarly  to  The  EaoiST,  treats  of 
^osophy,  art,  and  literature.  The  essays  by  A. 
OhorleH-Baudouin  furnish  the  element  Miss  Marsden 
JjPplies  in  these  pages,  while  MM.  Emile  Verhaeren, 
*«  Ryner,  Paul  Brulat,  and  the  great  Swiss  (he  caUed 
""nself  "  European  ")  writer,  Carl  Spitteler,  have  been 


drawn  upon  for  original  and  translated  prose  and 
poetry.  Pacifist,  and  such  movements  as  strive  for 
reconciliation  after  the  war  as  well  as  different 
international  war- works,  find  an  organ  in  this  publica- 
tion. Its  price  is  50  c.  in  Switzerland,  60  c.  abroad. 
A  single  criticism  :  a  more  characteristic  form  would 
have  better  justified  its  claim  to  artistic  representa- 
tion. The  war  leaves  one  hungrier  than  ever  for 
modem,  i.e.  new,  manifestations  and  expressions. 

M.  C. 


TWO  POEMS 


THE  DAYS  PASS 


PEINT, 
Dirty  black  marks 
Euining  the  paper, 
Masses  of  squirming  little  insects, 
I  hate  you. 
What  do  I  care 

Though  it  was  Aldus  himself  made  you 
In  the  year  of  God  1513  ! 

A  great  flight  of  pigeons  across  the  sun 
Makes  the  light  of  my  window 
Twinkle  and  flash  ;  • 

The  roses  in  the  blue-patterned  jug 
Are  austere  and  indifferent ; 
The  trees  are  not  worried  with  learning. 

Let  us  loaf ; 

Leave  Aldus  and  his  kind  on  the  shelf. 

Soothe  our  eyes  and  brains 

In  sunlight  and  idleness. 


Useless ! 


n 


Those  who  dropped  us  here, 
Like  rats  in  a  stone  courtyard, 
Should  know  how  useless. 

A  thousand  years  of  youth 
Were  not  enough. 


There  must  be  a  million 
Lovely  women  in  the  world — 
Can  we  love  them  all 
In  fifty  years  ! 

Why,  all  the  summers 
And  the  cities  of  the  world, 
All  the  soUtudes  of  grey  hills, 
All  betwixt  sea  and  sea, 
Useless  I 

B.  V.  AND  AKOTHEE* 

Vagabohds  of  beauty. 

Wistful  exquisite  wails 

From  a  lost,  and  a  forgotten,  and  a  lovely  land. 

We  cannot  comfort  you 

Though  our  souls  yearn  for  you. 

You  are  delicate  strangers 

In  a  gloomy  town, 

Stared  at  and  hated — 

Gold  crocus  blossoms  in  a  drab  lane. 

We  cannot  comfort  yon ; 

Your  life  is  anguish ; 

All  we  can  do — 

Mutely  bring  pungent  herbs  and  branches  of  oak 

And  resinous  scented  pine  wreaths 

To  hide  the  crown  of  thorny  pain    , 

Cruflhing  your  white  frail  foreheads. 

BiCHABJD  ALDraOTOIf 
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DIALOGUES  OF  FONTENELLE 

Tbanslated  by  Ezba  Pound  — — 


AGNES  SOEEL— ROXELAFE 

yfGNBS.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  under- 
y^r  stand  your  Turkish  gallantry.  The  beauties 
•^  -*  of  the  seraglio  have  a  lover  who  has  only  to 
say:  I  want  it.  They  never  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
resistance,  and  they  cannot  provide  the  pleasures  of 
victory,  all  the  delights  of  love  are  thus  lost  to  sultans 
and  sultanas. 

Roxelane.  How  would  you  arrange  it  ?  The 
Turkish  emperors  being  extremely  jealous  of  their 
authority  have  set  aside  these  refinements  of  dalliance. 
They  are  afraid  that  pretty  women,  not  wholly 
dei>endent  upon  them,  would  usurp  too  great  a  sway 
over  their  minds,  and  meddle  too  greatly  in  public 
affairs. 

Agnes.  Very  well !  How  do  they  know  whether 
that  would  be  a  misfortune  f  Love  has  a  number  of 
uses,  and  I  who  speak  to  you,  had  I  not  been  mistress 
to  a  French  King,  and  it  I  had  not  had  great  power 
over  him,  I  do  not  know  where  France  would  be  at 
this  hour.  Have  you  heard  tell  how  desperate  were 
our  affairs  unde»  Charles  VII,  to  what  state  the 
kingdom  was  reduced,  with  the  English  masters  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  ? 

Roxelane.  Yes,  as  the  affair  made  a  great  stir,  I 
know  that  a  certain  virgin  saved  France,  and  you 
were  then  this  girl,  La  Pucelle  ?  But  how  in  that  case 
were  you  at  the  same  time  the  king's  mistress  ? 

Affnes.  You  are  wrong.  I  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  virgin  of  whom  you  speak.  The  king 
by  whom  I  was  loved  wi&hed  to  abandon  his  kingdom 
to  foreign  usurpers,  he  went  to  hide  in  a  mountainous 
region,  where  it  would  have  been  by  no  means  too 
comfortable  for  me  to  have  followed  him.  I  contrived 
to  upset  this  plan.  I  called  an  astrologer  with 
whom  I  had  a  private  agreement,  and  after  he  had 
pretended  to  scan  my  nativity,  he  told  me  one  day 
in  Charles's  presence  that  if  all  the  stars  were  not  liars 
_I  should  be  a  king's  mistress,  and  loved  with  a  long- 
lasting  passion.  I  said  at  once :  "  You  will  not  mind, 
Sire,  if  I  leave  for  the  English  Court,  for  you  do  not 
wish  to  be  king,  and  have  not  yet  loved  me  long 
enough  for  my  destiny  to  be  fulfilled."  The  fear 
which  he  had  of  losing  me  made  him  resolve  to  be 
king,  and  he  began  from  that  time  to  strengthen  his 
kingdom.  You  see  what  France  owes  to  love,  and 
how  gallant  she  should  be,  if  only  from  recognition. 
Roxelane.  It  is  true,  but  returning  to  La  Pucelle. 
What  was  her  part  t  Was  history  wrong  in  attribut- 
ing to  a  young  peasant  girl  what  truly  belonged  to  a 
court  lady  and  a  king's  mistress  ? 

Affnes.  W6re  history  wrong  on  this  point,  it  were 
no  great  wonder.  However,  it  is  true  that  La  Pucelle 
greatly  stirre^  up  the  soldiers,  but  I  before  that  had 
animated  the  king.  She  was  a  great  aid  to  this 
monarch,  whom  she  found  armed  against  the  English, 
but  without  me  she  would  not  have  found  him  «o 
armed.  And  you  will  no  longer  doubt  my  part  in 
this  great  affair  when  you  hear  the  witness  which  one 
of  Charles  YII's  successors  has  borne  to  me  in  this 
quatrain : 

Agnes  Sorel,  more  honour  have  you  won  in 
the  good  cause,  our  France,  her  restoration, 
than  e'er  was  got  by  prayer  and  close  cloistra- 
tion  of  pious  eremite  or  devout  nun. 

What  do  you  say  to  it,  Soxelan«  !  Will  you  confess 
that  if  I,  had  been  a  sultana  bke  you,  and  hskd  I  not 
had  the  right  U^  threaten  Charles  YU  as  I  did,  he 
would  have  lost  his  all  f 

Soctdtme.    I  am  surprised  that  you  should  be  so 
vain  of  so  slight  an  action.    Tou  had  no  difficulty  in 


gaining  great  power  over  the  mind  of  your  lover,  yon 
who  were  free  and  mistress  of  yourself,  but  I,  slave  as 
I  was,  subjugated  the  sultan.  You  made  Charles  VII 
king,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  but  I  made  Soliman 
my  husband  despite  his  position. 

Agnes.     What !     They  say  the  sultans  never  marry. 

Roxelane.  I  agree,  and  still  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  marry  SoUman,  although  I  could  not  lead  him  into 
marriage  by  the  hope  of  anything  he  did  not  already 
possess.  You  shall  hear  a  finer  scheme  than  your  own. 
I  began  to  build  temples,  and  to  do  many  deeds  of 
piety,  then  I  appeared  very  sorrowful.  The  sultan 
asked  me  the  reason  over  and  over  again,  and  after 
the  necessary  preliminaries  and  crochets,  I  told  him 
that  X  was  melancholy  because  my  good  deeds,  as  I 
heard  from  our  learned  men,  would  bring  me  no 
reward,  seeing  that  I  was  merely  a  slave,  and  worked 
only  for  SoUman,  my  master.  Soliman  thereupon 
freed  me,  in  order  that  I  might  reap  the  reward  of  my 
virtuous  actions,  then  when  he  wished  to  cohabit 
with  me  and  to  treat  me  like  a  bride  of  the  harem,  I 
appeared  greatly  surprised.  I  told  him  with  great 
gravity  that  he  had  no  rights  over  the  body  of  a  free 
woman.  Soliman  had  a  delicate  conscience :  he 
went  to  consult  a  doctor  of  laws  with  whom  I  had  a 
certain  agreement.  His  reply  was  that  the  sultan 
should  abstain,  as  I  was  no  longer  his  slave,  and  that 
unless  he  espoused  me,  he  could  not  rightly  take  me 
for  his.  He  fell  deeper  in  love  than  ever.  He  had 
only  one  course  to  follow,  but  it  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary course,  and  even  dangerous,  because  of  its 
novelty  ;   however,  he  took  it  and  married  me. 

Agnes.  I  confess  that  it  is  fine  to  subject  those  who 
stand  so  on  their  guard  'gainst  our  empery. 

Roxelane.  Men  strive  in  vain,  when  we  lay  hold 
of  them  by  their  passions,  we  lead  them  whither  we 
will.  If  they  would  let  me  live  again,  and  give  me 
the  most  imperious  man  in  the  world,  I  would  make 
of  him  whatever  I  chose,  provided  only  that  I  had 
of  wit  much,  of  beauty  sufficient,  and  of  love  only  a 
little. 


TARR 

"By  Wyitoham  Lewis^ 


PAET  IV 

A  JEST  TOO  DEEP  FOB  LAUGHTER 

CHAPTEE  Vm 

DESTINY  has  more  power  over  the  super- 
stitious. They  attract  constantly  bright  for- 
tunes and  disasters  within  their  cirde. 
Destiny  had  laid  its  trap  in  the  unconscious  Krewler. 
It  flLxed  it  with  powerful  violent  springs.  Bight  days 
later  (dating  from  the  Observatoire  meeting),  » 
snapped  down  on  Bertha.  . . 

Kreisler's  windows  had  been  incandescent  wM 
steady  saffron  rays,  coming  over  the  roofs  oitm 
quarter.  His  little  shell  of  a  room  had  breasted  them 
with  pretence  of  antique  adventure.  The  old  b"^ 
less  yAow  lightjs  streamed  from  their  abstrao* 
El  Dorado.  They  were  a  Gulf  Stream  for  our  utue 
patch  of  a  world,  making  a  people  as  qmet  aa  tne 
English.  Men  once,  more  were  invited  *<>  d«  J? 
motes  in  the  sunbeam,  to  play  in  the  sleepy  surf  on  in* 
edge  of  remoteness.  j  Jooiv 

Now,  from  within,  his  windows  looked  as  ^<^"^ 
harsh  and  familiar.  Unreasonable  limitation  g»» 
its  specific  colour  to  thin  glass.  .  ~fjjiic 

The  clock  was  striking  eight.  Like  eigM  ""f^j 
glittering  waves  dashing  discordantly  *<»?®*°r  .^„'j 
cavern,  its  strokes  rash«d  up  and  down  in  ^^  . 
tUd.  She  was  leaning  on  the  mantdsbeli,  nt»» . 
sunk  forward,  with  the  action  of  a  P*"""  *'"'"l„aat 
sick.    She  had  struggled  up  from  th«  bed  a  Taom<«-  \ 


before — ^the  last  vigour  at  her  disposal  being  spent  in 
getting  away  from  the  bed  at  all  costs. 

"  Oh  schwein  !  schwein  !  Ich  hass  es — ^ich  hass 
dich  !  Schwein  !  Schutzer  !  hassUcher  menseh  !  " 
All  the  hatred  and  repulsion  of  her  being,  in  a  raw, 
indecent  heat,  seemed  turned  into  this  tearftd  sonority, 
gushing  up  like  blood.  An  exasperated  falling, 
deepening  singsong  in  the  "  hasslicher  menseh !  " 
something  of  the  disgusting  sound  of  the  brutal 
relishing  and  gobbling  of  food.  Hatred  expresses 
itself  like  the  satisfaction  of  an  appetite.  The  outrage 
was  spat  out  of  her  body  on  to  him.  As  she  stood 
there  she  looked  like  some  one  on  whom  a  practical 
joke  had  been  played,  of  the  primitive  and  physical 
order,  such  as  drenching,  in  some  amusing  manner, 
with  dirty  water.  Shfe  had  been  decoyed  into 
swallowing  something  disgusting.  Her  attitude  was 
reminiscent  of  the  way  people  are  seen  to  stand  bent 
awkwardly  forward,  neck  craned  out,  slowly  wiping 
the  dirt  off  their  clothes,  or  spitting  out  the  remains  of 
their  polluted  drink,  cursing  the  joker. 

This  had  been,  too,  a  desperate  practical  joke  in  its 
madness  and  inconsequence.  But  it  was  of  the 
solemn  and  lorffily  order.  At  its  consummation  there 
had  been  no  chorus  of  intelligible  laughter.  An 
uncontrolled  Satyr-like  figure  had  leapt  suddenly 
away  :  Bertha,  in  a  struggle  that  had  been  out- 
rageous and  extreme,  fighting  with  the  silence  of 
a  confederate  beneath  the  same  ban  of  the  world.  A 
joke  too  deep  for  laughter,  parodying  the  phrase, 
alienating  sorrow  and  tears,  had  been  achieved.  The 
victim  had  been  conscious  of  an  eeriness. 

A  folded  blouse  lay  on  the  corner  of  Kreisler's 
trunk.  Bertha's  arms  and  shoulders  were  bare,  her 
hair  hanging  in  wisps  and  strips,  generally — a  Salon 
picture  was  the  result.  For  purposes  of  work  (he  had 
asked  her  to  sit  for  him),  the  blouse  had  been  put 
aside.  A  jagged  tear  in  her  chemise  over  her  right 
breast  also  seemed  the  doing  of  a  Salon  artist  of  facile 
and  commercial  invention. 

Kreisler  stood  at  the  window.  His  eyes  had  a  lazy, 
expressionless  stare,  his  lips  were  open.  Nerves, 
brain  and  the  whole  body  were  still  spinning  and 
stunned,  his  muscles  teeming  with  actions  not 
finished,  sharp  when  the  actions  finished.  He  was 
hSffll  swamped  and  strung  with  violence.  His  sudden 
immobility,  as  he  stood  there,  made  the  riot  of  move- 
ment and  will  rise  to  his  brain  like  wine  from  a  weak 
body.  Satisfaction  had,  however,  stilled  everything 
except  this  tingling  prolongation  of  action. 

The  inanity  of  what  had  happened  to  her  showed  as 
ker  unique,  intelligible  feeling.  Her  being  there  at 
^  her  eccentric  conduct  of  the  last  week,  what 
disgusting  folly  !  Ever  since  she  had  known  Tarr,  her 
"  sentiment  "  had  been  castigating  her.  A  watchful 
'ftte  appeared  to  be  inventing  morals  to  show  her  the 
felly  of  her  perpetual  romancing.  And  now  this  had 
liappened.  It  was  senseless.  There  was  not  a  single 
»tom  of  compensation  anywhere.  She  was  not  one 
of  those  who,  were  there  any  solid  compensation  of 
•entiment  and  necessity  (such  as,  in  the  most  evident 
degree,  was  the  case  with  Tarr),  would  draw  back 
from  natural  conclusions.  Then  conclusive  physical 
matters  were  a  culmination  of  her  romance,  and  not  a 
I  *parat«  and  disloyal  gratification.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  that  they  could  be  arrived  at  without  traversing 
I  the  romance.  ,. 

j  Was  this  to  be  explained  as  the  boulevard  incident 
j  wd  been  explained  by  her  I  Was  she  to  proceed  with 
["•r  explanations  and  her  part  ?  But  this  time  it 
jjonld  be  to  herself  that  the  explanations  would  have 
I*  be  made.  That  was  a  different  audience  ;  a  dim 
IfeelinjT  iound  its  way  into  her,  witl^  a,  sort  of  sickening 
*ali('H.  She  had  a  glimpse  too  of  Kreisler's  Bertha — 
*e  woman  that  you  couldn't  shake  off,  who,  for  some 
^bnaginable  reason,  was  always  hanging  on  to  yon. 
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<iven  had  the  strength  to  admit,  distantly,  the 
of  thia  act — what  had  happened  to  her— still 


more  disgusting  and  hateful  than  its  illogic.  The 
only  thing  that  might  have  been  found  to,  in  some 
sense,  mitigate  the  dreary,  sudden  madness  of  it,  was 
that  she  felt  practically  nothing  at  all  for  Kreisler. 
It  was  like  some  violent  accident  of  the  high  road,  the 
brutality  of  a  tramp.  And — as  that  too  would — ^it 
partook  of  the  unreality  of  nightmare. 

A  few  minutes  before  he  had  been  tranquilly  working 
away  at  a  drawing,  she  sitting  in  some  pose  she  had 
taken  up  with  quick  ostentatious  intelligence.  Startled 
at  his  request  to  draw  her  shoulders  she  had  imme- 
diately condemned  this  feeling.  She  had  come  to  sit 
for  him  ;  the  mere  idea  that  there  was  any  danger 
was  so  repulsive  that  she  immediately  consented. 
He  was  an  artist,  too,  of  course.  While  he  was 
working  they  had  not  talked.  Then  he  had  put  down 
his  paper  and  chalk,  stretched,  and  said  : 

"  Your  arms  are  like  bananas !  "  A  shiver  of 
warning  had  penetrated  her  at  this.  But  still  he  was 
an  artist :  it  was  natural — even  inevitable — ^that  he 
should  compare  her  arms  to  bananas. 

"  Oh  !  I  hope  you've  made  a  good  drawing.  May 
I  see  t  "  She  intended  to  emphasize  the  reason  of 
this  exposure. 

He  had  got  up,  and  before  she  knew  what  he  was 
doing  caught  hold  of  her  above  the  elbow,  chafing 
her  arm,  saying : 

"  You  have  pins  and  needles,  Fraulein  ?  "  The 
"  Fraulein  "  used  here  had  some  disquieting  sound. 
She  drew  herself  away,  now  serious  and  on  the 
defence. 

"  No,  thank  you.  Now  I  will  put  my  blouse  on,  if 
you  have  finished." 

They  had  looked  at  each  other  uncertainly  for  a 
moment,  he  with  a  flushed  rather  sUly  fixed  smile. 
She  was  afraid,  somehow,  to  move  away. 

"  Let  me  rub  your  arm."  Then  with  the  fury  of  a 
man  waking  up  to  some  insult,  he  had  seized  her. 
Her  tardy  words,  furious  struggling  and  all  her  con- 
tradictory emotions  disappeared  in  the  whirlpool 
towards  which  they  had,  with  a  strange  deUUferateness 
and  yet  aimlessness,  been  steering. 

He  was  standing  there  at  the  window  now  as  though 
wishing  to  pretend  that  he  ha4  done  nothing ;    she 
"  had    been    dreaming   things "    merely.     The    long 
silence  and  monotony  of  the  posing  had  prepared 
her  for  the  strangeness  now.     It  had  been  the  other 
extreme  out  of  which  she  had  been  flung  and  into 
,  which,  at  present,  she  was  again  flimg.     She  saw  side 
by  side  and  unconnected  the  silent  figure  drawing  her 
and  the  other  one  full  of  bUndness  and  violence. 
Then  there  were  two  other  figures,  one  getting  up 
from  the  chair,  yawning,  and  the  present  lazy  one 
at  the  window — four  in  all,  that  she  could  not  bring 
together  somehow,  each  in  a  complete  compartment 
of  time  to  its  own.     It  would  be  impossible  to  make 
1*e  present  idle  figure  at  the  window  interest  itself 
in  these  others.     A  loathsome,  senseless  event,  of  no 
meaning,    naturally,   to   that  figure   there.     It   had 
quietly,  indifferently,  talked :   it  had  drawn  :   it  had 
suddenly  flung  itself  upon  her  and  taken  her,  and  now 
it  was  standing  idly  there.     It  could  do  all  these 
things.     It  appeared  to  her  in  a  series  of  precipitate 
states.     It  resembled  in   this  a   switchback,   rising 
slowly,  in  a  fiteady  insouciapt  way  to  the  top  of  an 
incline,  and  then  plunging  suddenly  down  the  other. 
Or   a   mastiff's   head   turning   indolently    for   some 
seconds  and  then  snapping  at  a  fly,  detached  again 
the  next  moment.     Her  fury  and  animal  hostility 
did  not  last  mbre  than  a  few  minutes.    She  had  come 
there,  got  what  she  did  not  expect,  and  now  must  go 
away  again.     There  was  positively  nothing  more  to 
be  said  to  Kreisler.     She  had  spasmodic  returns  of 
raging.     They  did  not  pass  her  dourly  active  mind. 
There  never  had  been  anything  to  say  to  him.    He  waa 
a  mad  beast. 

She  now  had  to  go  away  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.    It  was  nothing.    After  all  what  did  it 
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matter  what  became  of  her  now  f  Her  body  was  of 
little  importance— ghosts  of  romantic  consolations 
here  !  What  was  the  goo4  (seeing  what  she  knew  and 
everythmg)  of  storming  aigainst  this  man  ?  She  saw 
herself  coming  there  that  afternoon,  talking  with 
amiable  affectation  of  interest  in  his  work,  in  him  (in 
him  !),  sitting  for  him  ;  a  long,  uninterrupted  stream 
of  amiabihty,  talk,  suddenly  the  wild  few  minutes 
then  the  present  ridiculous  hush. 

The  moral,  heavily,  too  heavily,  driven  in  by  her  no 
doubt  German  fate,  found  its  mark  in  her  mind 
What  Tarr  laughed  at  her  for— that  siUy  and  vulgar 
mush,  was  the  cause  of  all  this.     Well ! 

She  had  done  up  her  hair ;  her  hat  was  once  more  on 
her  head.  She  went  towaids  the  door,  her  face  reaJly 
haggard,  mevitable  consciousness  of  drama  too  in  it 
Kreisler  turned  round,  went  towards  the  door  also 
unlocked  it,  let  her  pass  without  saying  anything' 
and,  waiting  a  moment,  closed  it  indifferently  again' 
She  was  let  out  as  a  workman  would  have  been  who 
had  been  there  to  mend  a  shutter  or  rectify  a  bolt. 

CHAPTEE  IX 

B^ETHA  made  her  way  home  in  a  roundabout  fashion 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  meeting  any  one  she  knew 
The  streets  were  loftily  ignorant  of  her  affairs  Thin 
walls  dyked-in  affairs  and  happenings.  Ha  ha' 
the  importance  of  our  actions !  Is  it  more  than  the 
kissing  of  the  bricks  ? 

She  came   out  with  mixed  feelings ;    gratefulness 
tor  the  enormous  indifference  and  ignorance  flowing 
all  round  us;    anger  and  astonishment  at  finding 
herself  walking  away  in  this  matter-of-fact  manner  • 
suflenng  at  the  fact  that  the  customary  street  scene 
would  not  mix  with  the  obsession  of  her  late  experience 
*  ,^°  ?<>"''*  Nature  was  secret  enough.     But  not  to 
teU  this  experience  of  hers  to  anybody  also  would  be 
shutting  her  in  with  Kreisler,  somehow  for  good 
She  wouM  never  be  able  to  escape  the  contamination 
of  that  room  of  his.    It  was  one  of  those  things  that 
m  some  form  one  should  be  able  to  teU.    She  had  a 
growing  wish  to  maki(!  it  known  at  once  somewhere 
m  some  shape.  ' 

_  That  is,  at  bottom,  she  still  was  iHcHnediw  conHnue 
thmgfr-dr^ms,  fancies,  explanations,  sacrifices. 
Would  nothing  cure  her  ?  The  first  feeling  that  this 
was  finaUy  the  end  of  those  things,  that  there  was 
nothing  further  to  be  said  or  thought,  was  modified 
She  did  not  definitely  think  of  telling  any  one— the 
moral  was  wearing  off  more  quickly  than  it  should. 
Uut  the  thought  of  this  simple,  unsensational  walking 
away  and  ending  up  of  everything  in  connexion  with 
KreiBler  irked  her  more  and  more.  Anger  revived 
spasmodically.  Kreisler,  by  doing  this,  had  made  an 
absohite  fimshtng  wtth  Kreisler  perhaps  impossible       - 

There  was  nobody  now  in  any  sense  on  her  side,  or 
on  whose  side  she  could  range  herself.  Kreisler  had 
added  himself  to  the  worrying  list  of  her  women 
toends,  Tarr,  etc.,  in  a  disgusting,  dumbfounding  wav. 
the  hst  of  people  preying  on  her  mind  and  pushing 
her  to  perpetual  fuss,  aU  sorts  of  expUcative,  defiant, 
or  other  actions.  She  had  stuck  Kreisler  up  as  a 
V  '^^  ^apmst  her  friends.  In  a  manner  of  hw  own, 
he  had  betrayed  her  and  placed  himself  be«ide  her 
fnends.  In  any  case,  he  had  carried  out  in  the  follest 
lasluon  theu-  estimate  of  him.  In  being  virtuous  a 
hbeUed  man  can  best  attack  his  enemies ;    in  being 

blackguardly,  awaken  a  warmth  of  sympathvin 
torX^Sr^'""-     ^^"^  »^  »cted  B^^aniLly 

She  had  Mien  Elsa  and  her  sister  twice  that  week 
to  h«S  *•'  *^"  "?*'-""^  Ungregariousness,  keS 
S.J^Vr'I'^'*^**^  ^y  indisposition.  Sorbert 
^n^t^^-  H«'T*?"«i  seeing  of  Kreisler 
31!1«^  ,^  *."  "'*'''  *°<*  ^''^  «>'^<»  imagine  their 
wceptoon  of  that  news.    Now  she  could  h*^  g»  «a 
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talking  about  Kreisler.  This  would  at  onoe  h« 
interpreted  as  "  something  having  happened  "  Z 
more  scandal  against  her  name.  In  examinine  lit«|i' 
hoods  of  the  future  she  concluded  that  she %onld 
have  to  break  stiU  more  with  her  friends,  to  makeun 
for  having  to  retire  from  her  Kreisler  positions  To 
squash  and  counteract  their  satisfaction  she  mnit 
accentuate  her  independence  in  their  direction  tn 
insult  and  contempt. 

The  last  half-hour  of  senseless  outrage  still  took 
up  all  the  canvas.  Attempts  to  adjust  her  mind  to  a 
si^ation  containing  such  an  element  as  this  was 
difficult.  What  could  be  done  with  it  f  It  took  up 
too  much  space.  Everything  must  come  back  a^ 
be  referred  to  that.  She  wanted  to  teU  this  some- 
where. This  getting  closed  in  with  Kreisler-a 
survival,  perhaps,  of  her  vivid  fear  of  a  Uttle  time 
before,  when  he  had  locked  the  door,  and  she  knew 
that  resistmg  him  would  be  useless— must  be  at  all 
costs  avoided. 
Who  could  she  tell  t  Clara  ?  Madame  Vanniw! 
Once  home,  she  lay  down  and  cried  for  some  time, 
but  without  conjuring  any  of  her  trouble. 

Kreisler  seemed  to  have  suddenly  brought  con- 
fusion everywhere.  There  was  nothing  that  wonld 
quite  fit  in  with  that  ridiculous,  disgusting  event. 
He  had  even,  in  the  end,  driven  her  friends  out  of 
her  mmd,  too.  She  woidd  have  said  nothing  had  one 
turned  up  then. 

Having  left  Kreisler  so  simply  and  undramatically 
worried  her.  Something  should  have  been  done. 
There  would  have  been  the  natural  relief.  But  her 
direct  human  feelings  of  revenge  had  been  paralysed. 
She  thought  of  going  back  at  once  to  his  room.  She 
could  not  begin  life  clearly  again  until  something  had 
been  done  against  him,  or  in  some  way  where  he  was. 
He  had  been  treated  by  her  as  a  cypher,  as  some- 
thing vague  to  put  up  against  hep  friends.  All 
along  for  the  last  week  he  had  been  a  shadowy  and 
actually  unimportant  figure.  He  had  shown  no  con- 
sciousness of  this.  Eather  dazed  and  machine-like 
himself.  Bertha  had  treated  him  as  she  had  found  him. 
Suddenly,  without  any  direct  articulateness,  he  had 
revenged  himself  a«  a  machine  might  do,  in  a  night- 
mare. At  a  leap  he  was  in  the  rigid  foreground 
of  her  Bfe.  He  had  absorbed  all  the  rest  in  an 
immense  clashing  wink.  But  the  moment  following 
this  "  desperateness  "  he  stood,,  abstracted,  distant 
and  baffling  as  before.  It  was  difficult  to  realize 
he  was  there. 

Tarr  had  been  the  real  central  and  absorbing 
figure  all  along,  of  course,  but  purposely  veiled.  He 
had  been  as  really  all-important,  though  to  all 
appearance  eliminated,  as  Kreisler  had  been  of  no 
importance,  though  propped  up  in  the  foreground. 
Sorbert  at  last  could  no  longer  be  suppressed  and  kept 
from  coming  forward  now  in  her  mind.  But  his 
presence,  too,  was  perplexing.  She  had  become  so 
used  to  regarding  him,  though  seeing  him  daily,  as  an 
uncertain  and  departing  figure,  that  now  he  had 
really  gone  that  dM  not  make  much  difference.  Hi« 
proceedings,  a  carefully  prepared  anaesthesia  for 
himself,  had  had  its  effect  on  her  as  well,  serring 
for  both. 

The  bell  rang.  She  stood  up  in  one  movement  and 
stared  towards  the  door.  She  looked  as  though  she 
were  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring  two  or  three  times  to 
find  lesolution  in  that,  one  way  or  the  other.  B 
rang  a  second  and  third  time.  She  did  not  know  *o» 
much  persistence  wonld  draw  her  to  the  door.  But 
she  knew  that  any  definite  show  of  energy  would 
overcome  her.  Was  it  Elsa  1  She  had  lighted  her 
lamp,  and  her  visitor  could  therefore  have  seen  tna* 
she  was  at  home.  , 

Bertha  went  to  the  do<w  at  length  with  affefftea 
alacrity,  in  a  pretence  of  not  having  heard  the  iW 
before,  and  opened  it  sharply.  Kreisler  was  men. 
The  opening  of  the  door  had  beea  like  the  teanng  ot » 
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characterless  mask  off  a  face.  Had  he  not  been 
looking  at  her  through  it  all  the  time  ?  There  did 
not  seem  room  for  them  where  they  were  standing. 
He  looked  to  her  like  a  great  terrifying  poster,  cut 
out  on  the  melodramatic  stairway.  She  remained 
stone-still  in  front  of  him  with  a  pinched  expression, 
as  though  about  to  burst  out  crying,  and  something 
deprecating  in  her  paralysed  gesture,  like  a  child. 
There  was  an  analogy  to  a  laugh  struck  dead  on  a 
child's  face  at  a  rebuff,  souring  and  twisting  all  the 
features. 

Caricatured  and  enlarged  to  her  eyes,  she  wanted 
to  laugh  for  a  moment.     The  surprise  wa«  complete. 

"What,   what "     Her  mind  formed  his  image, 

rather  like  a  man  compelled  to  photograph  a  ghost. 
Kreisler  !  It  was  as  though  the  world  were  made  up 
of  various  animals,  each  of  a  different  kind  and 
physique  even,  and  this  were  the  animal  Kreisler, 
whose  name  alone  conjured  up  certain  peculiar 
dangerous  habits.  A  wild  world,  not  of  uniform  men 
and  women,  but  of  very  divergent  and  strangely 
Bving  animals — Kreisler,  Lipmann,  Tarr.  This  man, 
about  to  speak  to  her  again,  on  the  same  square  foot 
of  ground  with  her :  he  was  not  an  apparition  from 
any  remote  Past,  but  from  a  Past  almost  a  Present,  a 
half-hour  old,  much  more  startling.  He  had  the  too 
raw  and  too  new  colours  of  an  image  hardly  digested, 
much  less  faded.  When  she  had  last  seen  him  she 
had  been  still  in  the  sphere  of  an  intense  agitation. 
His  ominous  and  sudden  appearance,  so  hardly  out' 
of  that,  seemed  to  swallow  up  the  space  and  time  in 
between.  It  was  like  the  chiUy  return  of  a  culling 
storm.  She  had  imagined  that  it  depended  on  her  to 
see  him  or  not,  that  he  was  pensive  except  when 
persistently  approached.  But  here  he  was,  this 
time,  at  last,  following  ! 

(To  be  continued) 


JOHN  GOULD  FLETCHER 

AN  appreciation  of  J.  Gould  Fletcher  as  a  poet 
would  have  been  at  any  time  no  easy  task. 
A    prominent    member  of    a    new  school  of 
poets  whose  work  involves  the  application  of  a  new 
literary  criterion,  his  importance  as  an  artist  could 
not  have  been  estimated  merely  in  terms  of  the  value 
of  what  he  had  actually  produced.     The  suggestive 
power  and  inspiration  of  his  work,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  technique,  would  have  had  to  be  taken  into 
Mnsideration.     Eecognizing  clearly  that  it  is  upon 
emotion  that  all  good  poetry  is  based,  he  has  en- 
deavoured  to   develop   in   English   a  new   mode  of 
expression.     Curiously  enough,  to  this  new  mode  the 
^*nn  "  Imagist "  ought  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
applied.     His  position,  a»  expressed  in  his  preface  to 
Irradiations  is  fundamentally  that  of  a  "  rhythmist  " 
lather  than  that  of  an  "  Imagist."    In  this  direction 
ne  has  revealed  such  possibilities  that  it  is  unwise,  in 
piy  opinion,  to  confuse  the  essential  differences  in 
ronn  by  a  loose  application  of  one  term.     The  aim 
^  the  "  Imagists  "  as  they  themselves  declare,  is 
to  present  an  Image  "  ;  they  emphasize  the  plastic 
"atnre  of  the  appeal  made  by  poetry,  though  naturally 
jot  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rhythmic.    J.   Gould 
^etcher,  on  the  other  hand,  accentuates  the  value  of 
:  <'>e  rhythmic  musical  appeaJ,  giving  to  images  but  a 
*«)ndary  place  in  his  poetry.    As  he  himself  says : 
I  maintain  that  poetry  is  capable  of  as  many  grada- 
''018  in  cadence  as  music  is  in  time.  .  .  .  The  good 
,  Po^ni  is  that  in  which  sill  those  effects  (variations  of 
I  ^Po,  etc.)  are  prop«rly  used  to  convey  the  under- 
2j"g  emotions  of  its  author,  and  that  which  welds 
I  *>  these  emotions  into  a  work  of  art  by  the  use  of 
^  dominant   motif,   subordinate   themes,   propor- 
**"?'*.  treatment,    repetition,    variation — what    in 
aiuic  ig  called  development,  leversal  of  i^^ies  and 


return.  This  is  a  fundamentally  different  position 
from  that  adopted  by  the  "  Imagists  "  as  such.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  the  fact  to  state  that  J.  GouW 
Fletcher  uses  hard,  clear-cut  images  frequently  and 
beautifully.  The  themes  of  a  symphony  may  be  as 
definite  in  outline  as  any  image,  passages  in  the 
development  may  possess  a  similar  clear-cut  quality, 
but  the  method  of  treatment  is  essentially  different. 
J.  Gould  Fletcher  uses  images  exactly  as  though  they 
were  musical  themes.  In  his  sea  symphony  "Sand 
and  Spray  "  rhythm  plays  the  more  important  part, 
even  in  those  poems— as  "  The  Sands,"  "  The  Gulls  " 
and  "  Night  of  Stars  " — when  the  images  are  particu- 
larly effective,  as  can  immediately  be  seen  by  reading 
them,  first  merely  with  the  eye,  and  secondly,  aloud, 
bringing  out  all  the  rhythmic  variations.  Again  in 
the  "  Blue  "  and  "  Orange  "  symphonies,  the  repeti- 
tion of  rhythmical  figures,  sometimes  varied  slightly 
and  developed,  is  more  important  than  the  images 
employed.  Take,  for  example,  in  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  "  Orange  "  symphony,  the  rhythmical 
repetition  and  contrast  between  : 

Guns  crashing. 
Thudding, 
Ululating, 
Tumultuous. 


repeated  later  as  : 


and 


Guns  booming, 
Bellowing, 
Crashing, 
Desperate. 


A  leaf  drops  slowly  in  silence 

It  is  a  long  time  twisting  and  turning  on  its  way  to  earth. 

repeated  at  conclusion  as  : 

Like  a  leaf  dropping  slowly. 

An  orange  butterfly  turning  and  twisting, 

I  touch  with  moist  passionate  palms  the  leaden  inscriptions 

Of  my  past,  then  I  turn  to  depart. 

The    images    in    the    second    passage    are    indeed 
strikingly  suitable  and  effective,  but  it  is  the  rhyth- 


mical  contrast  that  really  tells.  The  results  that 
J.  Grould  Fletcher  has  obtained  in  this  form  prove  it  to 
be  of  such  value  as  to  be  worthy  of  consideration 
apart  from  the  Imagist  movement.  True,  for  the 
adequate  employment  of  such  a  form  a  knowledge  of 
Imagist  poetry  is  advisable  if  not  essential ;  but  it 
should  always  be  clearly  recognized  that  in  essence 
the  aims  of  J.  Gtould  Fletcher  are  fundamentally 
different  from  those  of  the  Imagist  School. 

This,  the  more  formal  side  of  his  work,  has  been 
dealt  with  at  some  length  because,  in  spitie  of  many 
excellent  poems,  it  is  as  pioneer  that  J.  Gould  Fletcher 
is  chiefly  important.     This  statement  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  implying  a  depreciatory  criticism  of  his 
poetry.     The  two  activities  are  quite  distinct  though' 
they  may  and  frequently  do  affect  one  another.    In 
J.  G.  Fletcher's  poetry,  his  innovations  in  form  have 
not  perhaps  reached  their  most  perfect  expansion, 
but  quite  apart  altogether  from  his  novel  forms,  the 
qualities  his  work  reveals  are  sufficient  to  place  him 
amongst  the  most  important  of  modem  writers  in 
English.     These,  being  of  a  very  personal  nature,  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  define  in  general  terms,  but 
may  perhaps  be  suggested  by  Stating  that  the  keynote 
to  them  is  open  responsiveness.    His  poems  reveal 
that  breadth  of  sympathy,  that  capacity  for  reacting 
freely  to  the  most  divergent  of  impressions,  and  that 
power  of  effective  expression  which  stamps  the  true 
artist.    Moods    suggested    by    the    sea    in    variona 
aspects,  by  rain  and  fields  and  towns,  by  dancera 
and  painted  foces,  moments  of  intense  emotion — all 
are  to  be  foiud  in  his  work  expressed  with  the  same 
desire  for  inner  truth  and  accuracy,  if  not  always 
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with  the  same  success.  The  drowsy  languor  of  a 
poem  like  VI  of  his  Irradiations — "  An  ant  crawling 
up  a  grass-blade  "  :    _     

An  ant  crawling  up  4  grass-blade. 

And  above  it,  the  sky. 

I  shall  remember  these  when  I  die  : 

An  ant  and  a  butterfly 

And  the  sky. 

The  grass  is  full  of  forget-me-nots  and  poppies  : 
Through  the  air  darts  many  a  fly. 
The  ant  toils  up  its  grass-blade. 
The  careless  hours  go  by. 

The  grass-blades  bow  to  the  feet  of  the  lazy  hours  : 
They  walk  out  of  the  wood,  showering  shadows  on  flowere. 
Their  robes  flutter  vaguely  far  off  there  in  the  clearing  : 
I  see  them  sometimes  from  the  comer  of  my  eye. 

may  be  contrasted  with  the  virile  intensity  of  No.  VIII 
of  the  same  series  :  "  The  fountain  blows  its  breath- 
less spray  " : 

The  fountain  blows  its  breathless  spray 
From  me  to  you  and  back  to  me. 

Whipped,  tossed,  curdled. 

Crashing,  quivering : 

I  hurl  kisses  like  blows  upon  your  lips. 

The  dance  of  a  bee  drunken  with  sunlight : 

Irradiant  ecstasies,  white  and  gold. 

Sigh  and  relapse. 

The  fountain  tosses  pallid  spray 
Far  in  the  sorrowful,  silent  sky. 

And  in  his  symphonies — "  Sand  and  Spray,"  "  The 
Blue,"  "  The  Orange  " — he  succeeds  in  achieving  the 
extremely  difficult  task  of  conveying  a  basic  mood, 
with  its  varying  overtones.  In  this  respect  the 
"  Blue  Symphony  "  with  its  atmosphere  of  faintly 
regretful  disillusion  and  calm  resignation,  lit  up  by 
sudden  little  joys,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  longer 
poems.     Here  he   seems   to  have  expressed  a  sub- 

emotions  experienced  while  under  its  influence,  and 
ever  suggests  the  close  relationship  between  the  two. 
That  which  made  such  an  achievement  possible  and 
which  lends  a  charm  to  all  his  work  is  subtlety, 
subtlety — not  in  the  sensp  of  seeking  and  expressing 
new  uncommon  emotions,  but  of  realizing  with 
exactitude  his  own  impressions  and  emotions,  and 
conveying  them  without  letting  their  contours  be 
blurred  by  vague  or  general  phrases.  Such  subtlety 
is  the  mark  of  the  active,  vital  individual  as  compared 
with  the  man  stifled  by  conventional  ideal  and  habit. 
This  is  one  of  the  dominant  notes  of  Mr.  Fletcher's 
work,  and  lines  and  passages  produce  that  Uttle  stock 
of  surprises  which  the  accurate  expression  of  a 
subconsciously  realized  but  fairly  common  emotion 
brings. 

In  this  connexion,  of  course,  his  power  of  discover- 
ing and  emplojring  the  rhythm  demanded  by  the 
subject,  and  of  giving  the  apposite,  almost  inevitable 
image,  plays  a  most  important  part.     No.  VIII  of  his 
Irradiations,  for  felicity  of  rhythm  and  image  could 
scarcely  be  surpassed.     The  agitated  rhythm  of  the 
opening  lines ;    the  rapid  crescendo  passing  into  the 
contented   weariness   of  a   soft   raUentando   of  the 
following  six  lines  ;   the  andante  doloroso  of  the  final 
passage ;  the  extraordinary  eflfectiveness  of  the  images 
and  colours ;    all  go  to  make  the  poem  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  adequate  expressions  in  English 
of  one  of  the  intensest  of  human  moods.    Siaiil&rly, 
XIX  of  his  Irradiations,  the  two  movements  entitled 
"  The  GuUs  "  and  "  Night  of  Stars  "  of  his  "  Sand 
and  Spray,'.'  "  Station  "  of  his  "  Londay  Excursion  " 


and  the  whole  of  Ms  "  Blue  Symphony  "  attain  to 
this  perfect  harmony  between  rhythm  and  image 
and  the  emotion  to  be  expressed,  and  will  repay  the 
most  minute  attention  to  the  subtle  colour  contrasts 
and  rhythmical  variations  which  are  never  meaning- 
less. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  their  pre-eminence  amongst  his 
poems  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  those  he  chooses  as 
subjects    moments    of    intense    Uving,    moments  in 
which   the  fundamental  quaUties  of  human  nature 
are  touched.     They  are  no  vague  moods  of  happiness 
or  discontent,   of  energy   or  of  weariness,  but  the 
culminating  points  of  such  moods,  completely  realized. 
Wherever,  as  in  XXIX,  XXX  of  his  Irradiations,  or 
in  certain  poems  of  his  series,   "  Ghosts  of  an  Old , 
House,"  for  example,  Mr.  Fletcher  has  taken  a  mood 
which  is  either  vague  or  has  not  been  completely 
realized,  or  realized,  afi  in  XXI  of  the  same  volume, 
in  terms  of  the  ideas  connected  with  a  mood,  his 
work  becomes  distinctly  weak.     Such  poems  mark 
sharply  the  limitations  of  the  form  he  advocates  and 
employs.     It    is    probably    theoretically    true    that 
poetry   is    "as   capable   of  as   many   gradations  in 
cadence  as  music  is  in  time,"  but  practically,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  few  individuals  at  present  possess 
the  delicacy  of  ear  and  the  sensitiveness  of  nature  to 
the   relationship    between   rhythm    and   emotion  to 
make  such  gradations  really  expressive  as  soon  as 
they    become    extremely    subtle.     Besides,    on    the 
purely  theoretical  basis,  rhythm  as  such  can  only 
convey  sensations  and  emotions  built  upon  a  definite 
sensational  basis.    Strictly  speaking,  an  idea  has  no 
rhythmical   equivalent,    although   its   accompanying 
emotion  may  suggest  one,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
advantages  of  a  definite  metrical  form  become  more 
marked.     It  provides  a  definite  emotional  plane  upon 
which  certain  ideas  may  be  developed.     It  is  true 
that  the  rhythmical  expression  of  a  series  of  sensations 
does  give  us  a  plane,  but  only  a  very  concisely  stated 
thought   can   be   expressed  without   destroying  the 
emotional    tension    created    by    the    rhythm.    The 
general  efEect  of  any  development  of  ideas  upon  such 
an  emotional  plane  is  a  destruction  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  rhythm  and  a  reversion  to  prose.    Yet 
it  should  be  remembered   that    even,   those  poems, 
which  are  the  least  successful  of  his  works,  are  not 
without   their   value.      They  are   always   the  direct 
expression    of   an   intensely  formal   attitude  to  the 
world ;    they  are  never  empty  in  the  sense  of  giving 
nicely    rounded,    well-sounding    phrases     signifying 

nothing.  ,  , 

It  is  this  which  makes  Mr.  Fletclier's  poetry 
valuable  in  itself  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  technical 
developments— the  uninterrupted  note  of  personal 
expression.  This,  together  with  the  capacity  for 
realizing  life  in  all  its  richness,  is  the  essential  quality 
of  all  poetry.  Given  these  two  factors,  no  old  or 
outworn  form  can  stifle  poetry.  New  fonns  wiu 
inevitably  be  born  of  the  new  desires.  It  is  in 
typifying  thiB  new  spirit,  as  much  aa  in  developing 
new  forms,  that  Mr.  Fletcher  is  helping  "  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  new  flowering  of  English  verse. 

E.  Hebdman  Pbndbb, 

Buhleben,  Gemumy 
J  vine  1916 


DREISER  PROTEST 

Wb  regret  the  omission  from  our  last  issue  of  <*« 
name  and  addresa  to  which  the  "  Dreiser  Protest 
should  be  sent  by  any  one  signing  it.    It  should  be  s^t 
to'  Mr.    Harold    Hersey,    The    Authobs'    Lbagub, 
33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW 

By  Feodor  Sologub 
Translated  from  the  Russian  by  John  Couenos 

SOMETIMES  one  recalls  something  strange, 
something  that  does  not  conform  at  all  with 
events  and  moods  of  the  day.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  movement  is  going  on,  and  one 
feels  the  sacred  truth  of  this  movement,  so  oppor- 
tunely freeing  us  from  the  oppressive  bonds  of 
stagnant  existence.  The  creative  legend  *  is  begin- 
ning to  triumph.  But  one  remembers  now  and  then 
the  image  of  quite  another  legend,  long  since  created 
and  not  at  all  so  bUssful.  The  ceaseless  torments  of 
the  eternal  wanderer  Ahasuerus  again  wounds  the 
heart  deeply.  You  reflect : 
"  Surdy  his  soul  is  at  ease  by  now  ?  " 
The  legend  has  been  created  by  evil  people — would 
not  Christ  have  forgiven  ?  No,  it  is  only  men  who 
do  not  forgive,  and  so  Ahasuerus  goes  on  roaming 
about  the  world,  assuming  various  masks. 

I  recall  a  young  litterateur,  a  dear,  noble,  gentle 
soul,  with  a  pensive  sparkle  in  his  deep,  dark  eyes.  I 
recall  him  because  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
him.  He  is  now  in  BerUn.  About  ten  years  ago  he 
came  to  me  several  times  during  winter.  I  knew 
that' he  Uved  almost  constantly  in  Germany  and  he 
came  here  only  for  a  short  time.  I  supposed  he 
stopped  at  an  hotel  or  with  friends.  But  no,  it  proved 
that  he  dared  not  stop  anywhere— though  he  was  a 
Bussian  subject  he  had  no  right  to  live  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, just  as  now  many  have  no  right  to  live  in 
Petrograd. 

When  he  came  visiting  in  the  evening  he  always 
had  a  tired  expression  on  his  face. 
"  Have  you  worked  hard  ?  "  some  one  would  ask. 
"  Yes,  a  little,"  he  would  reply  with  a  smile. 
He   always    left    when    every    one   else   left — and 
walked  all  night  in  the  streets  of  the  proud  northern 
capital.     He  did  not  even  dare  sit  down  on  a  bench 
somewhere  on  the  boulevard,  in  order  not  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  preservers  of  order.     All  night 
he  had  to  walk  from  one  street  into  aoother,  now^ 
forward,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  never 
turning  back,  never  traversing  the  same  street  twice. 
The  magnificent  spaces  of  Peter's  city  spread  them- 
selves out  mightilv  before  the  eyes  of  the  fatigued 
wanderer,  and  his'  footsteps  resounded  echoingly  in 
the  silence  of  dawn. 

He  wa«  a  Russian  subject ;  though  he  lived  across 
the  borders  of  his  native  land,  he  was  proud  of  bemg 
known  as  a  Bu«sian  ;  he  was  confident  that  his  legal 
and  property  interests,  in  case  of  necessity,  would  be 
carefully  taken  care  of  by  our  diplomats  and  consuls 
who  are  usually  so  attentive  to  Russians  abroad,  and 
that  these  interests  would  not  only  be  looked  after 
by  local  official  favour,  but  also  with  all  the  might, 
all  the  dignity  of  the  great  ettipire. 

But  here  in  his  native  land,  in  the  capital  city  of 
his  country,  this  citizen,  proud  of  his  nationality 
abroad,  trembled  before  every  poUceman— and  he 
spent  long  nights  in  walking  the  streets  of  our 
beautiful  but  sad  city.  To  the  sound  of  the  footsteps 
there  responded  the  stone  indifference  of  paving  slabs 
and  cobbles. 

Perhaps  this  was  necessary  for  some  reason  ? 
Perhaps  if  this  good  and  gentle  man  had  passed  the 
night  under  the  roof  of  a  human  habitation  it  would 
bave  been  to  some  one's  injury,  or  some  one  wouM 
bave  fallea  a,  victim  to  Jewish  violence. 
:  *  "  The  creative  legend  "  is  a  favOnrits  phitwe  of  Solognb's, 
[  lad  a  whole  series  of  hi»  novais  an  i««ied  under  that  general 
^-  Briefly,  it  implies  the  finer  activity  which  ever  goes  on  in 
'■*•.  and  is  peroeived  only  by  the  imaginative  person. 


I  don't  know,  but  I  think  that  the  most  essential 
though  not  the  most  material  interest  of  the  Russian 
Empire  was  violated  by  these  wanderings  of  a  Russian 
subject  in  the  streets  of  the  Russian  capital— the 
interest  of  Russian  dignity,  and  of  the  good  name  of 
the  Russian. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  Apostle  Paul  bore  the 
proud  title  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  this  title  some- 
times saved  him  from  unnecessary  annoyances.  Two 
thousand  years  are  not  sufficient  for  the  rights  of 
men  to  be  established  everywhere ;  nevertheless  the 
name  of  a  Russian  subject  should  be  respected  in 
Russia  as  well  as  beyond  Russia's  borders. 


SEVENTEEN-SYLLABLE  HOKKU 
POEMS 


A 


TEMPLE  by  the  clouds. 
Down  march  the  days  and  the  pains. 
What  hear  I,  brothers  ? 


What  is  Lite  1     A  voice, 

A  thought,  a  light  on  the  dark, — 

Lo,  crow  in  the  sky. 

The  seas  sleep.     The  stars — 
They're  where  ?     Oh  my  loneliness  ! 
I  gaze  on  my  heart. 

Bird-ships  in  the  fields. 

"  What  news  from  another  land,  speak ! 

"  A  love-message,  lord." 

My  memory -bird,  > 

To  the  night's  rhythm,  soft  and  sad  ; — 

0  ghost,  art'  not  tired  ! 

Sudden  pain  of  earth 

1  hear  in  the  fallen  leaf. 

"  Life's  autumn,"  I  cry. 


Lift  anchor,  life-ship  ! 

Love's  red  seas,  white  fancy-birds. 

Behold, — and  the  blue. 

Like  that  screen — our  fate  ! 
Must  sUde  open— you  to  left. 
And  I  to  the  right ! 


Won't  you  pity  me  t 

I,  a  dumb  firefly,— tears  sad 

Bum  my  love-heart. 


The  value  of  the  seventeen -syllable  Hokku  poem 
of  Japan  is  not  in  its  physical  directness,  but  in  its 
nsvchological  indirectness.  To  use  a  simile,  it  is  like 
a  dew  upon  lotus  leaves  of  green,  or  under  maple 
leaves  of  red,  which,  although  it  is  nothing  but  a 
trifling  drop  of  water,  shines,  gUtters,  and  sparkles 
now  pearl-white,  then  amethyst-blue,  agam  ruby-red, 
according  to  the  time  of  day  and  situation  ;  better 
still  to  say,  this  Hokku  is  like  a  spider-thread  laden 
with  the  white  summer  dews,  swaying  among  the 
branches  of  a  tree  like  an  often  invisible  ghost  in  air, 
on  the  perfect  balance ;  that  sway  mdeed,  not  the 
thread  itself,  is  the  beauty  of  our  seventeen-syllable 


poem. 
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Nakano,  Japan,  1916 
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V.     SEVEN  RELATED  DEFINITIONS 


By  D.  Marsden 


PBELIMrNAET 


jl )  OuB  immediate  task  is  to  set  up  a  definition  of 
the  term  "  real,"  and  together  with  it,  deftnitions  of  a 
number  of  terms  to  which  "  real  "  stands  in  .close 
relation.  The  related  twnns  are  iU'Usory,  imaginary, 
true,  erroneoua,  opinion,  and  6eKe/.  As  also  certain 
other  terms  will  recur  constantly  in  the  accounts  to  be 
given  of  these  under  special  consideration,  it  is  advis- 
able to  give  the  former  at  the  outset  some  measure 
of  precision. 

(2)  In  describing,  for  instance,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  term  "  real "  is  applicable  to  an 
image,  we  should  have  to  say  they  are  those  connected 
with  the  latter's  subjection — in  view  of  its  imputed 
claBsiflcation — to  a  standard  form  of  use,  the  yielding 
of  the  standard  reaction  to  which  constitutes  the 
image's  identity  with  members  of  the  class  imputed 
to  it.  Hence,  the  form  which  reactiop  takes  under 
snch  subjection  furnishes  the  grounds  for  the  par- 
ticular verdict  on  a  classification 's  accuracy  which 
we  call  proof, 

(3)  Again,  in  indicating  at  which  point  of  the 
peiveptual  process  the  relevancy  of  the  tehn  "  real  " 
begins,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  rrfer  to  the  part  played 
in  that  process  by  association  and  comparison,  i.e.  by 
thought,  and  to  say  something  of  the  different  stages 
ud  rates  of  development  of  the  thuiking.-prooesff 
itself.  Now  all  them  terms— olaaaifloalaon,  use, 
tfaougbt-procesa — though,  they  wppmt  constantly  in 


everyday  speech,  permit,  philosophically,  of  a  highly 
elaborate  development :  one  which,  however,  we  do 
not  propose  to  enter  upon  here.  What  we  do  propose 
is  to  make  such  reference  to  them  as  will  prevent  them 
niaking  a  completely  irresponsibTe  appearance  thf&ugh- 
out  the  subsequent  argument. 

(4)  When  a  "  classification  "  is  conferred  on  an 
image,  what  is  implied  is  that  the  latter,  upon  being 
"  used "  after  a  certain  fashion,  will  yield  in  the 
sequel  a  given  image  or  group  of  images.  Thus,  by 
classifying  a,  substance  as  an  acid  we  imply  that  were  a 
solution  of  such  substance  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  blue  litmus  paper,  the  latter  would  immediately 
turn  red.  This  order  of  classification — under  which 
we  assume  that  the  image  classified  will  be  subjected 
with  satisfactory  results  to  the  form  of  usages  which 
is  the  standard  for  such  class — is  that  normal  order  of 
classifying  which  we  can  call  the  practieal.  There  is, 
however,  also  an  impractical  order. 

(5)  That  which  is  implied  in  the  term  "  use  "  is, 
primarily,  a  relationship  between  an  agent  which 
acts  and  an  image  which  is  acted  upon,  i.e.  made  to 
ch«mge  in  some  particular.  This  antithetical  relation 
of  agent  and  acted-upon  is  obtained  by  partitioning 
the  egoistic  universe,  which  for  any  given  case  is  a 
unity,  into  a  nucleus  (i.e.  the  body  or  self),  and 
a  fringe  (i.e.  the  not-body  or  not-aelf).  Under  this 
division  the  self  is  the  agent  and  the  not-self  the  acted- 
upon.  (On  the  differentiation  already  made  betwieen 
the  ego  aad  the  self,  see  chapter  iii  of  this  series.) 
"  Use  '*  thus  implies  a  working  ratio  of  which  the 
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terms  are  the  image  as  originally  given,  and  the  self's 
power  to  command  from  it  a  certain  sequence  of 
images  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  its  desires 
and  aims. 

(6)  It  is  in  terms  of  the  self  s  power  to  dominate  the 
image  and  dictate  its  sequence  of  change  that  an 
image's  character  is  expressed.  What  a  thing  is 
(i.e.  how  it  shall  be  classified)  is  the  expression  of  the 
ratio  of  the  self's  power  to  the  image,  as  evidenced 
in  use.  In  the  universe  of  things  in  which  the  self 
makes  one — albeit  a  predominant  and  directing  one 
— all  other  things  find  their  character,  their  class  and 
their  name,  in  vgrtue  of  the  sort  of  reference  which 
they  make  to  the  self .  The  entire  meaning  of  classifi- 
cation is  thus  derived  from  the  activities  of  this 
"  agent  "  which  associates,  compares,  and  from  thence 
passes  judgment  as  to  probable  use  on  a  principle  the 
intelligibility  of  which  is  constituted  by  the  self's  own 
past  experience  with  similar-seeming  images  and  its 
present  powers,  desires,  and  purposes. 

(7)  This  process  of  referring  things  to  the  powers 
and  desires  of  the  self  and  classifying  them  in  accord- 
ance with  its  past  history  and  present  potentialities 
is  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  thinking. 
This  part  of  the  perceptual  process  is  concerned  first 
to  interpret  in  the  light  of  its  experience  in  what 
relation  an  image  stands  to  the  powers  of  the  self,  and 
then  to  test  its  interpretations  by  bringing  it  into 
crucial  contact  with  the  self.  When  the  latter  finds 
that,  on  subje<4ing  the  image  to  the  standard  usage 
it  yields  the  standard  sequence  of  images  expected 
of  one  of  the  class  to  which  it  is  interpreted  to  belong, 
its  thoroughgoing  similarity  to  members  of  the  class 
is  marked  by  identifying  them  under  a  common  name. 

(8)  It  would  take  us  too  far  wide  of  our  present 
(purpose  to  consider  here  the  questions  above  raised 

whether  a  thing  can  be  said  to  be  perceived  before 
the  thinking-process  begins ;  whether  prior  to  the 
inception  of  this  process  an  image  attains  to  thing- 
*hood;  and  whether  thought  is  not  an  integral  part 
of  the  elemental  perceptual  process.  It  will  satisfy 
all  our  present  requirements  if  we  point  out  how,  if  in 
the  perceptual  process  there  be  an  incipient,  uninter- 
preted (i.e.  thought-free)  stage  the  second  inter- 
pretive and  thought-impregnated  stage  ordinarily 
— app«trs  simultaneously  with  the  first.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  our  ordinary  perceptions  it  is  to  be  noted 
how  the  name  and  the  image  present  themselves 
together  ;  that  is,  the  image  is  already  classified  at  its 
appearance.  Thought  has  completed  its  work  upon  it 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  entry. 

(9)  Therefore,  since  classification  is  the  goal  of  the 

thinking-process,  while  names — the  pigeon-holes  into 

which  the  vast  gaHtery  of  images  are  sorted  out — 

represent    the    structure    into    which    classification 

shapes  itself,  by  the  emergence  of  a  name,  even  when 

this  is  only  a  speculative  one,  we  are  made  aware  that 

the   thought -process  has   traversed   a    considerable 

part  of  the  way  to  its  end.     And  even  before  any 

specific  name  has  emerged,  when  we  have  only  gone 

so  far  as  to  ask  "  What  is  that  f  "  thought  has  already 

to  some  extent  overlaid  the  image,  since  our  very 

inability  to  give  it  a  name  is  evidence  that  comparison 

has  proceeded  sufiBciently  far  for  us  to  note  at  least 

some  of  the  image's  wnlikenesses  to  others.     Hence 

when,  as  is  usual  in  our  ordinary  experience,  ima^e  and 

name    appear    simultaneously,    the    thought-process 

which  has  welded  them  together  has  effected  itself 

in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  that  we  are  able  to  tkke 

cognizance  of  its  occurrence  only  after  the  event. 

(10)  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  term  "  real " 
becomes  clear  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two  conditions 
are  ewential  before  the  term  "  real "  is  applicable. 
Theae  are  (1)  that  a  definite  name  must  already  have 
mstde  its  appearance  in  relation  to  the  image ;  and 
(2)  that  the  stage  of  thought  subsequent  to  the 
emergence  of  such  name  most  be  considerably  pro- 
traoted ;  that  is,  the  term  "  real  "  does  not  begin  to 


-have  relevance  to  any  image  until  the  thought- 
process  working  upon  it  is  already  well  advanced,  and 
then  only  when  the  process's  subsequent  course  is 
relatively  long  drawn  out. 

With  this  general  observation  we  can  proceed  to 
consider  "  real  "  in  more  detail. 
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(11)  "  Real "  is  a  term  applied  to  an  image  when 
the  thinking-process  aiming  at  the  image's  classifica- 
tion presents  certain  characteristics,  to  wit :  when  this 
process,  having  matured  itself  to  the  point  where 
speculation  has  focused  itself  on  a  particular  name, 
thereupon  continued  in  the  condition  of  localized 
uncertainty  so  created  for  an  appreciable  period  of 
time  before  a  term  is  put  to  it  by  the  emergence  of  a 
warranted  name. 

(12)  It  appertains  accordingly  to  an  image  about 
which  thought  has  reached  that  stage  where  the 
uncertainty  inseparable  from  all  thought  plays  *out 
the  classification  suggested  by  the  image's  imputed 
name.  But  as  we  have  just  now  pointed  out,  in  the 
majority  of  our  perceptions  the  entire  thought- 
process  effects  itself  so  rapidly,  and  occupies  such  an 
inappreciable  short  space  of  time  that  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  we  have  to  regard  it  as  eliminated. 
This  being  so,  in  such  cases  the  particular  stage  of 
thought  of  which  the  protraction  is  essential  to  "  real's  " 
relevancy  is  wholly  to  seek.  These  cases  therefore 
stand  outside  the  category  of  circumstances  to  which, 
in  exact  propriety,  "  real  "  is  applicable. 

(13)  It  is  this  fact  which  explains  why  we  do  not 
ordinarily  ask  (or  rather  none  of  us  save  philosophers 
and  a  less  impressive  type  of  the  mentally  erratic 
perhaps  ask)  whether  the  myriad  images  which  crowd 
into  out  normal  daily  experience  and  from  whose 
relations  with  the  self  familiar  usage  has  purged  all 
doubt,  are  "  real."  We  do  not  ask  ordinarily  whether 
the  rain  or  bread  or  a  tree  is  real,  simply  because  in 
regard  to  these  things  the  certainty  which  comes  of 
confirmatory  usage  has  terminated  thought  before 
that  stage  of  its  uncertainty  upon  which  all  questions 
of  reality  depend  for  their  pertinence  has  lasted  long 
enough  to  make  itself  appreciably  felt. 

(14)  Should  these  commonplace,  use-tried  images, 
however,  become  involved  in  circumstances  which 
tend  to  disguise  their  familiar  character,  so  that  their 
classification  becomes  speculative,  needing  retrial,  the 
question  of  their  reality  immediately  becomes  relevant 
and  urgent.  Let  us  consider  an  instance.  Let  us 
suppose  a  familiar  street  in  which  at  intervals  there 
are  trees.  In  broad  daylight  no  one  would  think  of 
asking,  "  Are  those  real  trees,"  or  if  one  did,  the 
questioner's  soundness  of  mind  would  stand  a  better 
chance  of  being  seriously  debated  than  the  "  reality 
of  the  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
such  question,  it  made,  would  prove  genuinely  non- 
plussing just  because  of  its  irrelevance,  and  t*e 
person  questioned  might  make  what  would  seem  to  be 
the  lame  answer,  *'  WeU,  I  don't  know  about  '  real. 
At  all  events,  they  are  trees."  They  answer  to  all 
tests  to  which  any  member  of  the  cat^:ory  "  trees 
could  be  submitted,  and  that  is  quite  good  enougn 
for  me.  This  answer  is  in  fact,  and  in  spite  of  its 
apologetic  air,  philosophically  the  sound  one. 

(15)  Now  let  us  suppose  a  different  set  of  circum- 
stances in  the  same  connexion— say,  the  same  street 
in  intense  darkness  accentuated  by  a  few  dim  hgnts, 
and  in  the  distance  a  dark  streak  which  ">'«'**  "* 
interpreted  as  a  shadow,  or  a  tree,  or  perhaps  a  ruffian 
waiting  to  snatch  one's  purse.  Now  while  under  more 
normal  circumstances  the  attaching  of  the  q*^**"^" 
of  reality  to  images  describable  as  ruffians,  shadows,  ot 
trees  would  be  irrelevant,  such  question  beoome* 
whoUy  relevant  here.  It  is  so  because  the  ffl™»^"" 
is  such  afl  to  give  rise  to  the  dubious  question,    IB 


lo-and-so  T  "    This  question,  which  could  be  trans- 
lated into  an  assertion  in  the  shape  of  "  I  think  it  {the 
image)  is  {may  be)  a  so-and-so,"  indicates  just  those 
i  conditions  of  doubt  and  speculative  classification  in 
1  which   the   term    "  real "    finds   its   relevance,   and 
;  wherever  such  question  is  in  place,  the  question,  "  Is 
it  recUf  "  is  equally  in  place.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
I  implications  of  the  two  questions  are  identical,  since 
the  latter  would  be  more  accurately — ^because  more 
!  tally — expressed  in  the  form,  "  Is  it  a  real  one,  i.e.  of  the 
1  flass  so-and-so  ?  " 

(16)  As  long,  of  course,  as  circumstances  are  such 

as  to  delay  an  answer  to  this  question,   the  term 

"real."  though  wholly  relevant,  is  not  categorically 

applicable.     It  only  becomes  so  when  suitable  tests 

have  proved  the  image  to  be  what  in  faith  it  was 

asserted  to  be.     Its  complete  applicability  requires 

the  blend  of  circumstances  represented  in  the  checking 

of  an  anticipatory  assertion  concerning  the  kinship 

of  an  image  by  a  test  experiment.     Hence,  to  return 

I  to  our  illustration,  if  we  have  prophesied  that  the 

I  image  is  a  shadow,  and  it  turns  out,  under  "  usage  " 

j(e.g.when  we  try  to  walk  through  it),  to  be  a  shadow, 

I  then  the  image  is  real.     But  if  we  have  prophesied  it 

I  to  be  a  shadow  and  it  turns  out  to  be  a  tree,  then  it  is 

hnreal  and  illusory.     Similarly,  if  we  opined  that  it 

I  was  a  ghost  and  it  turned  out  to  be  so,  the  image 

jwonld  be  real  (e.g.  as  a  ghost).   If,  on  the  other  hand, 

lie  interpreted  it  as  a  ghost  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a 

Inifttan,  it  would  be  an  unreal  "  one  "  (e.g.  of  the 

ptegory  "ghost").  / 

I  (17)  Here  it  is  the   terha  "  one  "  which  illumines 

liiost  strongly  the  significance  of  "  real."     The  "  one  " 

lii  a  demonstrative  pointing  out  the  class  indicated 

h  the  prophetic  assertion.     When  the  image's  sub- 

Ijection  to  the  decisive  form  of  treatment  shows  that 

'i  i«  "  one  "  of  that  class,  its  reality  is  established. 

I  summarize  :   the  significance  of  "  real  "  bears  not 

1  any  feature  of  the  image  itself,  but  upon  its  warrants 

I  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  suggested  class.     Its 

ilevance  is  entirely  dependent  upon  classification 

Bd  the  warrants  of  classification.     That  is  why  it 

ins  with  the  emergence  of  a  speculative  name  and 

ninates  with  that  of  a  warranted  onp.     The  period 

stween  these  two  events  constitutes  its  life-term, 

T  as  we  shall  have  to  notice,  there  is  a  swift  di8p««al — 


relevance    immediately    following    its    complete 
plicabibty. 
^(18)  It  will  help  us  at  this  point  if  we  advance  a 
nal  definition  of  real.     Let  this  be  the  definition  : 
|1»  (wsertion  made  to  the  effect  that  an  image  {or  group 
Ifiniage.s)  is  dassifiable  toith  a  stated  group  of  images 
tg  held  in  question,  when  proof  is  forthcoming  that 
k  classifioation   is   accurate,    the   term   "  real "   is 
iUed  to  the  image. 
I^ccording  to  this  definition  "real"  is  categorically 
licable  only  when  the  process  of  classification  is 
■anted  and  complete ;    but  while  this  is  so,  it  i* 
'■  the  less  the  case  that  preoccupation  with  reality 
[Pfa<!tical  and  alive  only  when  classification  is  still 
JKnlative.     Interest  in  an  image's  reality  lasts  only 
►long  as  the  two  axe  associated  together  in  the  form 
Hhe  question,   "  la  it  real  I  "    It  is  uncertainty 
provides  reality  with' its  platform.    Its  appeal 
I  in  strength  from  the  moment  when  speculation 
I;   and  it  wanes  rapidly  round  and  about  the 
where  speculation  dissolves  into  certainty  and 
»ledge. 
[>**)  The  reason  of  course  is  that  as  long  as  the 
^ter  of  reality  remains  a  question,  there  is  the 
Bbility  of  "  using  "  the  image  improperly,  that  is, 
IJ^manner  which   might  r^ult  in  consequences 
^Ql  to  the  self.    Hence,  while  the  note  of  interro- 
■Hi  attaches  to  a  thing's  reality  the  sense  of 
"Key  remains.    When  the  issue  is  decided,  and  tdie 
^  ^  known  to  be  real,  this  sense  of  urgency,  and 
with  it  all  vital  interest,  inevitably  disperses. 
it  might  be  accepted  as  a  rule  that  whenever 


any  interest  survives  in  the  categoric  declaration  that 
a  thing  is  real,  uncertainty  about  this  same  reality 
has  lately  held  the  field,  and  can' but  just  now  have 
been  laid  to  rest. 

{Chapter  V  to  be  oontintied) 


cmcE 

By   H.    D. 

IT  was  easy  enough 
to  bend  them  to  my  wish, 
it  was  easy  enough 
to  alter  them  with  a  touch, 
but  you 

adrift  on  the  great  sea, 
how  shall  I  c^  you  back  ? 

Cedar  and  white  ash, 

rock-cedar  and  sand  plants 

and  tamarind, 

red  cedar  and  white  cedar 

and  black  cedar  from  the  inmost  forest, 

fragratwe  upon  fragrance 

and  all  of  my  sea-magic  is  for  naught. 

It  was  easy  enough — 

a  thought  called  them 

from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  earth  ; 

they  prayed  for  a  touch, 

they  cried  for  the  sight  of  my  face, 

they  entreated  me 

till  in  pity 

I  turned  each  to  his  own  self. 

Panther  and  panther, 

then  a  black  leopard 

follows  dose — 

black  panther  and  red 

and  a  great  hound, 

a  god-like  beast, 

cut  the  sand  in  a  clear  ring 

and  shut  me  from  the  earth, 

and  cover  the  sea-soundr  

with  their  throats, 

and  the  sea-roar  with  their  own  barks 

and  bellowing  and  snarls, 

and  the  sea-stars 

with  the  swirl  of  the  sand, 

and  the  rock-tamarinds 

and  the  wind  resonance-^ 

but  not  your  voice. 


\ 


It  is  easy  enough  to  call  met*-- 

from  the  edges  of  the  earth, 

it  is  easy  to  summon  them  to  my  feet 

with  a  thought — 

it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  tall  panther 

and  the  sleek  deer-hounds  '' 

circle  in  the  dark. 

It  is  easy  enough 

to  make  cedar  and  white  ash  fumes 

into  palaces 

and  to  cover  the  sea-caves 

with  ivory  and  onyx. 

But  I  uHyuld  give  up 
roek-fringes  of  cored 
and  the  inmost  chamber 
of  my  island  pakuse 
and  my  own  gifts 
and  the  whole  region 
of  my  power  and  magto 
for  your  glanot. 


<a  1 
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PASTORAL  EPIGRAMS  BY  MARCO- 
ANTONIO  FLAMINIO  (1498-1550) 

Teanslated  by  Eichard  Aldington 

ri  have  to  a«k  a  certain  indulgence  for  these  translations  and 
for  this  note.  They  were  written  at  odd  moments  in  the  some- 
what  noUy  and  unfavourable  surroundings  of  a  barraok-room. 
Where  the  "  hand  of  the  potter  has  faltered  "  in  copymg  these 
waxen  figures  of  Flaminio,  let  this  be  the  chief  excuse. 

These  little  poems  are  taken  from  the  second  book  of  the 
Pastoral  Songs.  They  have  no  particular  interest  for  the  general 
reader,  but  a  certain  charm  for  lovers  of  the  Italian  Kenaissanc^ 
perhaps  I  should  qualify  even  that  statement  and  say,  lovers  of 
]L  It^n  Renaissance  with  a  slight  touch  of  bibliomania.  For 
one  should  read  these  poets  in  contemporary  or  nearly  con- 
temporary editions,  in  the  books  issued  from  the  Venetian  presses 
of  the  siteenth  century,  or  from  the  very  fine  large  paper 
editions  printed  at  Padua  in  the  eighteenth  century   by   the 

Comnini.  .  .,    . 

There  is  a  certain  pathos  in  this  pedantry  because  it  is  so 
obviously  a  side-track  which  led  nowhere.  It  is  imitative  it  is 
often  frigid,  it  is  only  seldom  beautiful.  For  most  of  these 
Latin  poets  were  merely  enthusiastic  pedants.  But  here  and 
"there,  aski  the  case  of  Navagero  and  Giovanni  Battisto  Amaltheo 
and  M  A.  Flaminio,  one  finds  a  genuine  poetry,  a  genume 
emotion  struggling  through  the  stifling  folds  of  academic  imita- 

*'°in  reading  these  poems,  you  must  try  to  imagine  the  en  hu- 
siaam  of  that  earlier  age  for  Hellenism  and  Hellenistic  Uterature. 
Access  to  this  literature  is  so  ea«y  for  us  that  unless  we  are 
peculiarly  constituted,  it  ha«  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  stimulus^ 
^d,  moreover,  this  literature  has  been  so  obscured  and  explained 
away  by  sixteenth-century  writers  of  Italy  that  it  needs  a 
Swinburne  to  pierce  through  its  pedantry.— R.  A.] 


To  HIS  SINGXTLAB  GOOD   LOBD,  MY  LOBD  FAENESE 

NOBLt:  Famese,  since  you  journey  near,  disdam 
not  to  visit  your  Tolas.    The  green  wood  calls 
vou  and  the  chattering  waters  of  the  stream 
caU  also.     The  Uttle  farm,  which  you  gave,  makes 

ready  to  greet  you.  ^i-i..  i.....i..  .i.L^r     romomher 

Noble  lad,  turn  not  ftom  this  lowly  door,  remcmoer 

that  Jove  himself  often  visited  the  huts  of  shepherds. 


Night  with  sleep-bearing  wings,  girdled  around 
with  awful  clouds,  darkens  the  bUnd  earth. 

But,  conquered  by  the  strength  of  crael  Venus,  I 
come  to  keep  a  vigil  at  my  lady's  door.  Wmter  rages ; 
the  gale  rages  overhead;  but  more  flercely  Love 
rages  in  my  heart. 

■   -'     "  V  -i'  ' 

The  Crown 

At  sunrise,  my  Thestylis,  I  gather  these  sc^et 
flowers  into  glittering  crowns,  and  while  I  gather  them 
?  m^mur  s^hing  :  "  Would  that  I  might  become  a8 
you,  my  gift !  " 

VI  ' 

The  Gifts 

Thestylis,  sweeter  than  the  honey  of  Hybla,  see 
the  gifts  I  have  brought  you  from  the  city  ! 

See  this  yellow  gown,  these  crimson  shppers,  this 
coS  and  this  girdll  rich  with  clasps  As  I  brought 
them  to  vou,  they  were  seen  by  Phylhs,  who  said: 
"  n  you  g^ive  me  these  I  swear  by  Ceres  and  Venus  to 

^°\\d°l'werby  PhcBbus  and  the  Muses  jy 
ThestvUs— and  if  I  he,  be  my  enemy  for  ever— that  1 
love  no^man  but  you  and  that  as  long  as  I  hw 
you  will  be  my  passion. 

VTI 
,  Image 

The  flowers   spring  up    in    the  greensward:    the 
wood  puts  forth  ^en  leaves  ;  the  sun  sbmes  cleaw 
,    The  clouds  melt  famn  the  sky  and  the  snow  from  U.e 

^*?his  is  the  image  of  laughing  Lygda  and  thn. 
grief  melts  from  her  face. 

VIII 
'  Image 

The  bright  drops  play  among  the  lilies  when  to 
showerSinafilinofwater.  The  dew  hangs  on  tte 
":ZZ  when  the  dawn  breathes  cold  and  sweet 

This  is  the  image  of  weeping  Lj[gdar-rana_«i_ 
burns  me  with  her  tears  ! 


n 

Aphboditb 
Winter  departs;    the  forest  is  dressed  again  with 
shining  leaves  and  white  Flora  leads  the  dances. 

The  North  wind  yields  to  the  West.     Now,  Amaryl- 
bs,  we  can  pasture  our  flocks  in  the  secluded  wood  and 
gather  the  secret  pleasures  of  Aphrodite. 
-      Honour  the  goddess,  deck  her  with  new  garlands 
and  let  a  lamb  soak  her  holy  altars  ! 

Ill 
FfcTE  Oalante 
The  Morning  Star  flies  from  the  clouds  and  the 
bird  cries  to  the  dawn. 

AmarylHs,   awake!     Lead   your   snowy    sheep   to 
pasture  white  the  cold  grass  glitters  with  white  dew. 
To-day  I  will  pasture  my  goats  m  a  shady  vauey, 
for  later  it  will  be  very  hot. 

Among  those  distant  hiUs  Ues  a  very  great  vaUey 
cut  bv  a  fair  stream.  ,      ^        ^         „a  t\,^ 

Here  there  are  cold  rills  and  soft  pasture  and  the 
kind  wind  engenders  many-coloured  flowers. 

Dear,  there  I  shall  be  alone,  and  if  you  love  me, 
there  you  wUl  come  alone  also 

rv 

The  Vigil 
Thunder!    And  the  whole  wood  roaring  with  a 
vaak  fttle — streams  of  beating  rain  ! 


THE  FRENCH  WORD  IN  MODERN 
PROSE 

VI.     M.  JOSEPHIN  Peladan 
rBreaking  away  from  the  custom  here  adopted  hith^  •[ 
ehS^e  boo^  or  two  in  an  author's  P-i-*"-;  ^  Pf^'^; 
the  OTMenoe  of  a  writer  with  so  extensive  an  o»tP°V" 
XlTTd^l  wiUi  the  pe^onality  rather  than  the  ^W 

THE  criticism  passed  'iP°n  ^m  %^^', 
France  discloses  the  se^et  of  M-  J^^ 
immense  failur^we  all  a^^^^'Jf^/dne 
failure  is  more  estimable  than  a  smaU  «^««j,'/^, 
Mt  f-hifl  immense  failure  m  France.  Had  ne 
Lstead  of  French,  English,  German^  or  ^^'^^ 
failure  wouW  probably  have  ^«f°/P*  ^rmulatrf 
M.  France,  voicing,  a«  it  were,  ^he  unfonn^  ^^ 
opinion  of  hi*  compatriots  reproached  M.P61i^ 
iX  lack  of  bonhomie.  I  fail  *».  f^J  J°  who  do 
S^uivalent  for  the  «'?''^.f «?' H?*  f '^pf'  burn* 
^t  feel  its  sense,  ^»^f  ^1  °'jS^%ow  ti^ 
nature,"   may   serve  to  fiU  the  !«*»»?*•  recine 

^ticism,  strangely  va«ue  and  S^^^'^J.L  A 
French   mind,   notably   one   so   P^e^i^  ^^,  mow 
MAnatole  Franc*,  shows  ho^^-^^nK  ^\ 
^dy   fail  for  wanting  in   a  <to»«^,j«Sf  "^ 
Z^  by  the  possession  «£  a  do««  oth^  ^^ 
There   is   no  reason    whatever  wDJ   »•    oaoO«*»l 
shSTsupply  6*mAomia.     The  abawW  ot  ^t  oaw»- 


therefore,  be  a  grievance.  That  M.  Peladan  does  not 
respond  to  a  demand  for  this  or  that,  is,  therefore, 
in  a  way  a  failure  ;  he  is  an  immense  fulUre  because 
what  he  brings  in  other  spheres  is  immeme.  On  such 
frail  accidents  depends  success  or  non-soecess,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  where  smiles  are  more  potent  to 
demolish  than  praises  are  potent  to  construct.  We 
do  not  expect  or  need  bonhomie  from  an  aesthetician 
or  a  mystic — for  M.  P<^ladan  is,  primarily,  both 
these — any  more  than  we  expect  them  from  a  thera- 
peutist, for  instance.  But  if  the  criticism  were 
lacking  in  pertinence,  as  who  should  condemn  a  man 
not  for  what  he  is  accused  of,  but  for  what  he  is  not 
accused  of,  it  summarized  French  preferences. 
"  Jacques  Bonhomme  "  would  give  all  the  world's 
aesthetic  and  mystic  theories  and  much  religion  for  a 
pinch  of  human  nature.  The  Frenchman  may  be  an 
idealist  at  times,  but  for  his  daily  intellectual  bread 
he  prefers  reality,  notwithstanding  that  P61adan, 
Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam,  Stanislas  de  Guaita,  Fabre 
d'Olivet,  Ehphas  L6vy  (real  name  :  Abb6  Constant), 
and  Flammarion  are,  or  were.  Frenchmen.  But 
there  is  no  hope  for  a  school  of  aesthetes  or  mystics 
from  France.  The  theory  of  art  has  never  interested 
it  so  much  as  the  craft  of  art.  Anatole  France, 
typical  Frenchman  as  he  is,  finds  M.  P61adan  weari- 
some. K«  dare  not  say  so  and  reproaches  him  for 
lacking  in  a  quality  he  could  best  in  the  world 
dispense  with. 

The  Slavonic  Theodore  de  Wyzewa  is  less  embar- 
rassed. He  wrote :  "  Historians  of  our  literature  must 
rank  him  as  a  precursor  .  .  .  much  must  be  forgiven 
those  who  struggle  for  Christ.  I  mean  for  love  and 
beauty." 

His  enthusiasms  and  convictions  just  miss  being 
those  of  a  prophet,  for  M.  P61adan's  erudition,  which 
i«  superior  to  his  inspiration,  misleads  him  into 
dogmatisms  for  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  light  of 
his  knowledge  and  intuition,  he  must  be  pardoned. 

Joseph-Anne  Peladan,  dit  Josephin,  was  born  at 
Lyons  on  Mareh  28,  1859.  The  fact  that  this  town 
has  ever  been  the  centre  of  metaphysical  tradition — 
Pavis  de  Chavannes,  the  painter-mystic,  was  also 
bom  there — contradicts,  in  the  case  of  M.  P61adan, 
the  supposition  that  the  circumstances  of  locality 
connected  with  birth  are  indifferent,  for  M.  P61adan's 
I»rents  were  not  Lyonuais  but  originated  from  Nimes, 
a  city  which  does  not  share  Lyons'  peculiar  reputation. 

His  father  was  a  journalist  who  had  had  dealings 
with  Lamartine  and  Chateaubriand,  while  Blanc  de 
8aint- Bonnet,  a  philosopher  and  mystic  who  deserves 
to  be  better  known,  and  whose  wofks  are  scarcely 
procurable  notradays,  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  his 
parents'  house  during  his  childhood.  There  can  be 
Httie  doubt  that  F^ladan's  mind  was  given  a  direc- 
tion by  these  associations.  Before  he  had  oontrbl  of 
it,  it  was  perhaps  guided  on  the  road  it  was  to  follow 
Mver  after.  But  the  most  active  influence  was 
bnnight  to  bear  by  his  elder  brother  after  the  family 
^  Lyons  to  retom  to  Nimes.  One  cannot  help 
"Bimlling  a  aimilftr  cireumstance  in  the  Bonaparte 
'•oily  where,  according  to  report.  Napoleon  seems  to 
^6  realized  ihe  conceptions  of  his  brother  Luden. 
1316  occult  path  was  opened  out  to  Joseph  Peladan, 
iMier  to  become  so  versed  in  lost  and  secret  doctrines, 
^  his  elder  brother,  a  doctor,  who,  at  the  age  of 
'•elve,  had  written  a  "  Poetic  History  of  Flowers," 
•"elonged  to  a  group  of  Hermetists  and  had  studied 
Bahnemann,  IVfesmer,  Fabre  d'Olivet,  Eliphas  L6vy 
>nd  Lacuria. 
;  After  a  visit  to  Italy  (in  1881)  and  after  writing 
I  *e  Legend  of  Marion  de  I'Orme,  as  also  a  pamphlet 
^  Rembrandt,  Joseph  Peladan  began  to  lay  the  first 
1  "ricks  in  the  system  from  which  he  has  never  trans- 
^sed ;  for  he  has  always  been  consistent  and 
"incere  though  his  system  may  offer  contradictions 
*ithin  its  elements.  Narrowness  and  indeflniteness 
would  seem  to  be  its  defects.     But  &om  its  earliest 


manifestations  it  was  independent  and  his  first  art 
criticism  raised  an  outcry.  Yet,  if  it  met  with 
opposition  from  the  public,  the  ^te,  and  among  these 
in  particular  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  were  attracted  to 
it.  In  '84  he  wrote  the  first  novel  in  the  neo-ChristJan 
manner  M.  de  Wyzewa  says  he  inaugurated — the  first 
of  his  first  cycle  La  DSoadence  Latine — Le  Vice  Supr&me, 
which  met  with  great  success.  In  many  respects 
M.  P61adan  has  striven  for  France  what  Buskin  and 
William  Morris  achieved  for  England.  For  him  life 
is,  in  the  words  of  Miss  Mai^ret  Anderson  (but  he 
never  expressed  it  so  well),  the  object  of  art. 

After  a  pilgrimage  to  Bayreutb  he  fell  under  the 
spell  of  Wagner,  introducing  him  into  his  system  as 
the  eighth  in  his  cycle  of  tragedians  consisting  of 
Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Eurypides,  Shakespeare,  Cor- 
neiUe,  and  Goethe.  He  construed  a  system  in  this 
connexion  which  conciliated  the  Germanic  and  the 
Latin  souls,  the  legend  and  lore  of  the  former,  the 
paganism  and  Catholicism  of  the  latter. 

In  1892  he  founded  the  Salon  de  la  Rose  Croix,  which 
drew  to  it  adherents,  curious  and  deriders,  but  in 
the  former,  category  artists  Uke  Aman-Jean,  Armand 
Point,  S6on,  Mareellin  Desboutins,  Carlos  Schwabe, 
Femand  Knopff,  Odilon  Bedon,  etc.,  some  of  whon? 
now  obtain  official  recognition,  most  of  whom  were 
artists  and  at  least  one  a  genius. 

This  pictorial  formation  coincided  with  theatrical 
and  musical  innovations  or  restorations.  A  cohesive 
and  spiritual  direction  was  attempted  for  the  entire 
realm  of  art 

M.  P61adan  aimed  at  yet  another  form  of  synthesis 
when,  in  1891,  with  Comment  on  devient  Mage  he 
inaugurated  his  "  Amphitheatre  of  Dead  Science." 
This  treatise,  wrote  M.  Rene  Georges  Aubrun  in 
Les  GeUbritSs  d'Aujourd^hui  (Sansot,  the  publisher  of 
the  majority  of  M.  P^ladan's  works),  ordained  "  con- 
tempt for  the  age,  hatred  for  the  collective,  indiffer- 
ence to  the  social  movement,  while  proclaiming 
solitary  meditation,  ascetioism,  the  incessant  cultiva- 
tion of  the  will  and  sensibility,  the  religion  of  the  idea, 
prayer,  the  metamorphosis  of  suffering  through 
exaltation,  redemption  through  pride,  but,  also, 
through  intellectual  charity."  The  book  was  followed 
by  Comment  on  deviant  Fee,  and  in  1894  appeared 
Comment  on  devie/nt  Artiste  and  L'Art  idealisW,  formu- 
lating the  Bosicrucian  aesthetic  doctrine.  Herein  M. 
Peladan  advocated  his  theory  of  the  identity  between 
art  and  religion,  condemned  the  priest  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  world's  masterpieces  and  the  artist  who  is 
closed  to  the  divine.  The  "  Amphitheatre "  ends 
with  political  considerations  entitled  Le  Livre  du 
8oeptre.  "  The  definition  of  politics,"  he  contends 
here,  "  is  merely  collective  ethic,"  and  he  pronounces 
this  maxim :  "  The  relations  between  different 
peoples  should  be  as  those  between  the  provinces  of  ' 
one  State." 

In  1898  M.  P61adan,  whose  name  is  said  to  be  of 
Chaldean  root,  and  whose  physical  characteristics  are 
reminiscent  of  ancient  Assyria  as  it  reveals  itself  to 
us  through  its  art,  "  returned,"  as  he  himself  says,  to 
the  Bast.  The  journey  was  productive  in  a  new 
"  cycle  "  :  Let  IdSea  et  lea  Formes. 

"The  Catholic  Occultist"  was  now  added  to  com- 
plete his  "Amphitheatre  of  Dead  Science."  "The 
occult,"  he  writes,  in  his  usual  somewhat  dictatorial 
manner,  "is  the  spirit  of  religion  as  religion  is  the 
body  of  the  occult.  The  occult  is  the  head  which 
conceives  the  mystery,  religion  is  the  heat  wherein 
the  mystery  acquires  its  dynamic  form." 

M.  P^ladan's  translation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
treatise  on  painting  must  not  be  forgotten.  Sharing, 
as  he  does,  much  of  their  prolific  versatility  he  ranks 
the  masters  of  the  Renaissance  among  his  greater 
gods.  Indeed  to  him  the  Renaissance  is  one  immense, 
vast  Olympia.  He  is  fascinated  by  its  profusion  as 
well  as  by  its  skiU,  and  suffers  from  a.  similar  vigo- 
rous  wealth   of  interest,   which  has  provided  him 
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with  vievs  of  everything  but  not  light  on  aJl. 
M.  P^Iadan  remains,  therefore,  somewhat  too  much 
of  a  dilettante,  in  appearance  at  least,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  great  scholar  with  vast 
intellectual  capacity.  He  is  unfortunately  not  master 
of  his  mind.  His  ideas  are  always  running  away 
with  his  pen.  The  consequence  is  an  involved, 
verbose  style  of  tedious  reading.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  are  more  fascinating  than  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  them,  and  whatever  theme  he  alludes  to  serves 
as  spring-board  for  his  system.  While  reading  him 
one  feels  a  vague  suspicion  that  he  is  seeking  to  entrap 
one  into  it. 

Mtjbdel  Ciolkowska 


"AMORES"  BY  D.  H.  LAWRENCE 

IT  is  difficult  to  define  and  state  the  exact  charm 
of  Mr.  Lawrence's  work,  for  the  reason  that 
Hr.  Lawrence  himself  is  a  phenomenon  so 
remote  from  English  consciousness.  One  cannot 
help  asking  oneself,  as  one  reads  these  poems,  "  What 
would  Tennyson  have  thought  of  all  this — or  Brown- 
ing, or  Meredith,  or  Swinburne  ?  "  For  one  of  the 
great  "  shocks  "  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  work  is  that  it 
reveals  to  us  a  temperament  absolutely  un-Victorian, 
more  Latin  than  English,  and  yet  a  temperament 
which  has  come  to  growth  and  drawn  its  strength 
almost  entirely  from  English  soil.  Had  this  man 
been  born  in  France  he  might  have  been  another 
Baudelaire,  and  by  cool,  relentless  pressure  of  crafts- 
manship created  a  world  in  which  his  temperament 
moved  at  ease :  bom  in  England,  he  was  doomed 
from  the  beginning  to  struggle  against  his  surround- 
ings, and  to  express  his  own  inner  vision,  merely  in 
terms  of  tortured  revolt.  It  is  a  pity,  but  it  is  not 
Mr.  Lawrence's  fault.  And  in  spite  of  his  imperfec- 
tions, Mr.  Lawrence  has,  as  I  say,  a  temperament 
which  is  very  valuable  and  unusual — quite  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  posing,  and  nakedly  honest  with 
himself  and  the  world — as  these  same  imperfections 
will,  by  the  way,  witness. 

One  must  return  tp  Mr;  Lawrence's  faults,  for  it  is 
.,  quite  true  that  these  may  prove  a  stumbling-block  to 
any  on!  whose  chief  concern  is   with  good  writing. 

"  withouten,"  can  scarcely  be  praised  :  nor  can  there 
be  any  reason  why  one  should  so  dote  upon  rhyme  at 
any  price  as  to  accept,  for  example,  "  ways'll "  and 
"  hazel  "  as  a  triumph.  And  then  "  My  soft  slumber- 
ing belly  quivering  awake  in  one  impulse  of  desire," 
and  several  similar  lines,  make  one  suspect  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  is  at^times  too  much  in  the  attitude  of  a 
man  who  savs  to  the  public  :  "  Damn  you  !  I  will 
shock  you  !  '  I  will !  I  will !  I  will !  "  To  say  that 
a  man  has  a  belly  is  no  more  poetry  than  to  say  that 
he  has  a  kneecap.  An  artist  of  the  type  which 
Mr.  Lawrence  represents  is  only  too  apt  to  lose  grip 
of  his  material  in  this  way  and  so  spoil  a  fine  idea. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  poem — in  form  as 
well  as  content — of  this  book  is  "  Restlessness,"  on 
page  52.  The  opening  lines,  with  their  slow  dragging 
movement,  and  repeated  rhymes,  offer  a  fine  example 
of  what  might  be  called  the  typical  Lawrence  stanza  : 

At  the  open  door  of  the  room  I  stand  and  look  at  the  night. 
Hold  my  hfuid  to  catch  the  raindrops,  that  slant  into  sight. 
Arriving  grey  from  the  darkoees  above  suddraly  into  the  light  of 

the  room. 
I  will  escape  from  the  hoUow  room,  the  box  of  light. 
And  be  out  in  the  bewildering  darkness,  which  is  always  fecund. 

which  might 
Mate  my  hungry  soul  with  a  germ  from  its  womb. 

How  beautifully  is  this  definite  image  used  to 
state  an  abstract  idea !  Even  more  beautiful  is  the 
coatinoatioQ  -. 


I  will  go  out  to  the  ni^t,  as  a  man  goes  down  to  the  shon 
To  draw  his  net  through  the  surfs  thin  line  at  the  dawn,  belon 
The  sun  warms  the  sea,  little,  lonely  and  sad,  sifting  the  soblnng 

tide. 
I  will  sift  Uie  surf  that  edges  the  night  with  my  net,  the  four 
Strands  of  my  eyes  and  my  lips  and  my  hands  and  mj  leet 

sifting  the  store 
Of  flotsam  till  my  soul  is  tired  or  satisfied. 

Women,  men,  books — these  the  poet  lingers  to 
praise  for  a  moment.    But  at  the  end : 

But  oh,  it  is  not  enough,  it  is  siU  no  good 

There  is  something  I  want  to  feel  in  my  running  blood 

Something  I  want  to  touch.     I  must  hold  my  face  to  the  rain, 

I  must  hold  my  face  to  the  wind  and  let  it  explain 

Me  its  life  as  it  hurries  in  secret, 

I  will  trail  my  hands  again  through  the  drenched,  cold  learee, 

TUl  my  hands  are  full  of  the  chillness  and  touch  of  leaves, 

Till  at  length  they  induce  me  to  sleep,  and  to  forget. 

This  cry  of  darkness  and  of  failure  echoes  ominoasly 
through  all  these  poems.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  no  optimist. 
Kather  is  he  weary  of  the  intolerable  burden  of  life, 
and  all  that  he  cares  for  is  beauty — that  illusion  of 
illusions.  Beauty  flickers  out  of  these  poems  sud- 
denly, in  phrases  Uke  the  following : 

Like  a  flower  the  frost  has  hugged  and  let  go,  my  head 
Is  heavy. 

The  pine  trees  bend  to  listen  to  the  autumn  wind  as  it  mutten 
Something  which  sets  the  black-  poplars  ashake  with  hjsterical 
laughter. 
•  . 

The  enormous  cliff  of  horse-chestnut  trees. 

For  the  night  with  a  great  breath  taken 
Has  drawn  my  spirit  outside 
Me,  till  I  reel  with  disseminated  oonsciousneas. 
Like  a  man  who  has  died. 

The  quick  sparks  on  the  gorse-bushes  are  leaping, 
Little  jeta  of  sunlight-texture  imitating  flame. 

The  five  old  bells 

"^re  hurrying  aod  eageriy  calling; 

Imploring,  protesting 

They  know,  but  clamorously  filing 

Into  gabbling  incoherence,  never  resting, 

Like  spattering  showers  from  a  spent  sky-rocket  dropping 

In  splashes  of  sound,  endlessly,  never  stopping. 

And  the  soul  of  the  wind  and  my  blood  compare 
Their  wandering  happiness,  and  the  wind,  wasted  in  liberty,  | 
drifts  on  and  is  sad. 

1  have  picked  these  out  at  random  so  that  some  I 
may  understand,  and  others  envy  and  mistrust— as 
they  must  do— the  sheer  force  of  the  genius  whicn  | 
can  strike  such  sparks  from  the  cold  anvil  of  words. 

And  since  Mr.  Lawrence  will  not  let  us  have  the 
banal  consolation  that  anything  is  for  good  m  this 
world  of  ours,  let  us  take  the  foUowing,  for  ni'«r| 
consolation : 

Many  years  have  I  still  to  bum,  detained 

Like  a  caodle-flame  on  this  body ;  but  I  enshrine 

A  darkness  within  mo,  a  presenoe  which  sleeps  contained 

In  my  flame  of  living,  a  shadow  within  the  shrine. 

And  through  these  years,  while  I  bom  on  the  fud  of  life. 
What  matter  the  stuff  I  lick  up  in  my  living  flwne. 
Seeing  I  keep  in  the  fiie-oore,  inviolate, 
A  daiknses  that  diesms  my  dreams  for  me,  ever  the  same. 

John  Gtoou)  FLBTOaait 
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I  should  have  been 


vm 

'  BEUTUS  AND  FAUSTINA        ^ 

nRUTV8.     What !     Is  it  possible  that  you  took 

U    pleasure  m  your  thousand  infidelities  to   the 

Emperor    Marcus    Aurelius,    the    most   affable 

husband,  and  without  doubt  the  best  man  in  Eoman 

ilominions  t 

Famtina.  And  is  it  possible  that  you  assassinated 
.Tubus  Caesar,  that  so  mild  and  moderate  emperor  f 

BrvMis.  I  wished  to  terrify  all  usurpers  by  the 
example  of  CsBsar,  whose  very  mildness  and  modera- 
tion were  no  guarantee  of  security. 

Faustina.  And  if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  wished 
to  terrify  likewise  aU  husbands,  so  that  no  man 
should  dare  to  be  a  husband  after  the  example  I 
made  of  Aurelius,  whose  indulgence  was  so  ill 
requited  ? 

Brutus.  A  fine  scheme  !  We  must,  however,  have 
husbands  or  who  would  govern  the  women  ?  But 
Rome  had  no  need  to  be  governed  by  Cfesar. 

Faustina.  Who  told  you  that  ?  Eome  had  begun 
to  have  madcap  crochets  as  humorous  and  fantastical 
as  those  which  are  laid  to  most  women's  credit,  she 
could  no  longer  dispense  with  a  master,  and  yet  she 
was  ill-pleased  to  find  one.  Women  are  of  the 
identical  character,  and  we  may  equally  agree  that 
men  are  too  jealous  of  their  domination,  they  exercise 
it  in  marriage  and  that  is  a  great  beginning,  but  they 
wish  to  extend  it  to  love.  When  they  ask  that  a 
mistress  be  faithful,  by  faithful  they  mean  submissive. 
The  rule  should  be  equally  shared  between  lover  and 
mistress,  however  it  always  shifts  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  almost  always  to  that  of  the  lover. 
Brutus.  You^e  in  a  strange  revolt  against  men. 
FauatirM.  I  am  a  Eoman,  and  I  have  a  Eoman 
feeling  for  liberty. 

Brutus.  The  world  is  quite  full  of  such  Eomans, 
but  Eomans  of  my  type  are,  you  will  confess,  much 
more  rare. 

FaustifM.  It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  they  are. 
t  do  not  think  that  any  honest  man  would  behave  as 
you  did,  or  assassinate  his  benefactor. 

Brutus.  I  think  there  are  equally  few  honest 
women  who  would  have  copied  your  conduct,  as  for 
mine,  you  must  admit  it  showed  firmness.  It  needed 
a  deal  of  courage  not  to  be  affected  by  Caesar's  feeling 
of  friendship. 

Faustina.  Do  you  think  it  needed  less  vigour  to 
hold  out  against  the  gentleness  and  patience  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  ?  He  looked  on  all  my  infidelities 
with  indifference ;  he  would  not  do  me  honour  by 
jealousy,  he  took  away  from  me  the  joys  of  deceiving 
him.  I  was  so  greatly  enraged  at  it,  that  I  sometimes 
wished  to  turn  pious.  However,  I  did  not  sink  to 
that  weakness,  and  after  my  death  even,  did  not 
Marcus  AureUus  do  me  the  despite  of  building  me 
temples,  of  giving  me  priests,  and  of  setting  up  in  my 
honour  what  is  called  the  Faustinian  festival  ? 
Would  it  not  drive  one  to  fury  T  To  have  given  me 
a  gorgeous  apotheosis  !-^to  have  exalted  me  as  a 
goddess !  .' 

Brutus.  I  confess  I  no  longer  understand  women. 
These  are  the"  oddest  complaints  in  the  world. 

Fauitina.  Would  you  not  ratJier  have  plotted 
against  Sylla  than  Caesar  t  Sylla  would  have  stirred 
your  indignation  and  hate  by  his  excess  of  cruelty. 
I  should  greatly  have  preferred  to  hoodwink  a  jealous 
man,  even  Caesar,  'ior  example,  of  whom  we  are 
Hpeaking.  He  had  insupportable  vanity,  he  wished 
to  have  the  empire  of  tiie  world  all  to  himaeU,  and 
his  wife  ail  to  himself,  and  because  he  saw  Clodins 
Bhaiing  one  and  Pompey  the  other,  he  could  bear 


neither  Pompey  nor  Clodius. 
happy  with  Caesar ! 
Brutus     One  moment  and  you  wish  to  do  awav 

fS     1  ^-  '^'^^  ^^  t^ere  were  none  in  order 

husband'rTb«°''^^*r'\1"  ^««'  l'^*  ^  '■^^  ^  to  b^ 
for  th«  1  f"'*  ""^^^^^  ^'"^d  please  one  most, 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  gaining  my  Uberty. 

Brutus.     I  think  for  women  of  your  temnerament 
mn^r''  ^l**"".  '^^*  *^«^«  «^°'^'i  bXs3      The 

E  S  if  '""^ '''  ^^^^'  ^•^^  -«-  -^^ty 


"GOBLINS  AND  PAGODAS"* 

READEES  of  The  Egoist  are  akeady  familiar 
with  certain  poems  in  Mr.  John  Gould 
Fletcher's  new  volume.  Goblins  and  Pagodas— 
particularly  with  the  first  part  of  the  book  where  Mr 
Fletcher  presents  with  simplicity  and  directness  a 
series  of  impressions— memories  of  a  wistful,  sensitive 
chdds  impressions  of  an  old  weather-beaten  house 
and  of  the  bleak  spectres  that  dwelt  within  the 
shadows  of  the  six  white  columns,  that  haunted  bed- 
room, nursery,  and  attic,  and  crawled  with  the  poison 
ivy  about  the  roots  of  the  old  garden  oaks. 

In  the  second  section  of  his  book,  Mr.  Fletcher 
deals  with  a  more  difficult  and,  when  successfully 
handled,  richer  form  of  art:  not  that  of  direct 
presentation,  but  that  of  suggestion.  Mr.  Fletcher 
in  the  very  admirable  Preface  to  this  new  volume' 
remarks,  apropos  of  certain  current  opinions  con- 
cerning the  so-called  "new  poetry,"  "the  key- 
pattern  on  a  Greek  vase  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  is 
less  beautiful,  less  satisfying,  and  less  conclusive  a 
test  of  artistic  ability  than  the  composition  of  satyrs 
and  maenads  struggling  about  the  centre." 

And  as  we  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
poet's  method  and  his  work,  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  continue  his  apt  metaphor;  to  say  to  the  artist: 
the  images  so  wrought  upon  the  body  of  the  vase — 
the  maenad,  poised  for  ever,  quietly  for  all  the  swirl 
of  draperies  and  of  loosened  head-band,  or  the  satyr 
for  ever  lifting  his  vine-wreathed  cup — are  satisfying 
and  indeed  perfect.  But  how  much  more  for  tiie 
lover  of  beauty  is  the  wine  within  the  great  jar 
beautiful — how  much  more  than  the  direct  image 
to  him  are  the  images  suggested  by  shadow  and 
light,  the  flicker  of  the  purple  wine,  the  glint  across 
the  yellow,  the  depth  of  the  crimson  and  red  t  Who 
would  stand  gazing  at  a  satyr  and  a  maenad,  however 
adroit  the  composition  of  fluttering  garment  and 
poised  wine-cup  when  the  wine  itself  within  the  great 
jar  stands  waiting  for  him  ? 

For  it  is  no  static  vision  that  Mr.  Fletcher  seeks 
to  give  us  in  his  series  of  "  Symphonies."  He  uses 
the  direct  image,  it  ia.true,  but  he  seems  to  use  it  as 
a  means  of  evoking  other  and  vaguer  images — a 
pebble,  as  it  were,  dropped  into  a  quiet  pool,  in  order 
to  start  across  the  silent  water,  wave  on  wave  of 
light,  of  colour,  of  sound. 

His  poetry  is  not  static,  as  I  say — it  is  moving, 
whirling,  drifting.  « 

It  is  the  whirling  of  flowers,  of  boats,  of  the  sea- 
water,  of  rain  slanting  and  beating,  of  birds  swaying 
and  drifting,  of  peonies  springing  like  rockets,  of 
rhododendrons,  of  orange-blossoms  dashed  with 
rain,  seeming  to  me  to  be  swaying  above  water,  where 
again  their  broken  reflections  swirl  among  scattered 
images  of  strainiug  clouds.  It  is  the  swirling  of 
snow,  of  fire-flies,  of  forest  trees.  It  is  the  drift  and 
ripple  of  grass,  and  with  it  again,  the  flowers  in  the 
grass. 
In  grimmer  moods,  it  is  the  swirl  of  guns,  camion, 


hm 


*  Ocbliniund  Pofodat,  by  John  Oould  Fletcher. 
New  York :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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terror,  destruction.  And  through  it  aU,  it  la  the 
soul  or  tnind  or  inspiration  of  the  poet,  knowing 
within  itself  its  problems,  unanswerable  ;  its  visions, 
cramped  and  stifled;  the  bitterness  of  its  own- 
insufficiency.  Knowing  indeed  not  whence  it  cometh 
and  whither  it  goeth,  but  flaunting  in  the  face  of  its 
own  ignorance,  its  own  undaunted  quest. 

It  is  difficult  Jo  quote  from  Mr.  Fletcher  s  Sym- 
phonies "  :  they  can  only  be  appreciated  fully  as  a 
broad  effect.  Bat  if  I  were  asked  which  of  the  lines 
were  most  beautiful,  I  would  choose  these  : 

There  is  a  tall  white  weed  growing  at  the  top  of  this  sand  hiU : 
In  the  grass 
It  is  very  still. 

It  lifts  its  heavy  bracts  of  flattened  bloom 

Against  the  sky 

Hazily  grey  with  brume. 

Out  over  yonder  boats  pass 

And  the  swallows 

Flatten  themselves  on  the  grass. 

The  lake  is  silvering  beneath  the  heat. 
The  wind's  feet 
Touch  lazily  each  crest. 
Like  white  gulls  slow  flapping 
To  westward. 

One  white  cloud  slowly  disengages,  loosening  itself. 

And  stands 

Above  the  larkspur-coloured  water : 

Like  Dione's  daughter 

Braidine  up  her  wet  hair  with  her  pale  hands. 

H.  D.         ' 


TARR 

By  Wyndham  Lewis 

PART  IV 
A  JEST  TOO  DEEP  FOE  LAUGHTER 


-OHA^TBR 


F/r  E  took  a  step  forward,  her  room  evidently  his 
"I      destination. 
■■'  "  Shauster  !  "   Bertha  said,  at    the    same 

time  retreating  into  the  passage-way. — "  Go  !  " 

Got  inlio  the  room,  he  did  not  seem  to  kno^  what 
next  to  do.  So  far  he  had  been  evidently  quite  clear 
as  to  his  purpose.  He  had  been  feeling  the  same 
necessity  as  her — he,  to  see  his  victim.  He  had  not 
known  what  he  wanted  with  her,  but  the  obvious 
pretext  and  road  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  impulse 
was  the  seeking  of  pardon. 

She  had  a  momenti  before  felt  that  she  mmt  see 
him  again,  at  once,  before  going  further  with  her 
life. — He,  more  vague  but  more  energetic,  had  come 
at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes.  They  were  now 
together,  quite  tongue-tied.  Once  he  was  there,  the 
pretext  appeared  unnecessary.  The  real  reason  nii^t 
be  found,  ^he  real  reason  no  doubt  was  an  intuition 
not  to  lose  her  absolutely,  the  wisdom  of  his  appetite 
counselling. 

He  stood  leaning  on  t^  cane,  and  staring  in  front 
of  him. — Bertha  stood  quite  still,  as  she  would  some- 
times do  when  a  wasp  entered  the  room,  waitinf^  to 
see  if  it  would  blunder  about  and  then  fly  out  again. 
He  was  a  dangerous  animal,  he  had  gO't  in  there,  and 
might  in  the  siime  manner  go  oft  again  in  a  minute 
or  two. 

Now  was  the  chance  she  had  been  fretting  for  to 
wipe  out  in  some  way  what  had  happened ; — not  to 
seem,  anyhow,  to  Imv*  taken  it  all  as  a  matter  of 
course. — But  it  was  too  convenieht.  Shie  had  never 
reckoned  on  his  actually  coming  and  putting  himself 


at  her  disposition  in  this  way.  He  stood  there 
without  saying  anything,  just  as  though  he  had  been 
sent  for  and  it  were  for  her  to  speak.— She  would 
have  been  inclined  to  send  him  back  to  his  room,  and 
then,  perhaps,  go  to  him.  .      ^. 

Constaupiy  on  the  point  of  "  throwmg  him  out,  as 
her  energetic  German  idiom  put  it,  it  yet  evidently 
would  then  be  the  same  as  before,  in  the  first  place. 
Secondly,  she  was  a  good  deal  intimidated  by  his 
unexplained  presence.  She  had  a  curiosity  about 
him, — curiosity  rather  as  to  how  what  had  happened 
to  her  could  be  straightened  out  or  a  little  sense  in 
some  way  got  into  it.  The  material  of  this  modifica- 
tion was  in  him  and  only  there. — She  hated  him 
thoroughly  now.  But  this  new  and  distinct  feeling 
gave  him  at  last  some  reality.— Her  way  of  regarding 
Kjeisler  was  that  of  the  girl  a  man  "has  got  into 
trouble,"  and  to  whom  she  looks  to  get  her  out  of  it. 

So  she  stood,  anxious  as  to  what  he  might  have 
come  there  to  do,  gradually  settling  down  into  a 
"proud  and  silent  indignation,"  behind  which  her 
curiosity  might  wait  and  see  what  would  transpire. 

Kreisler  had  at  length,  having  allowed  her  to  stay 
unexplainM  by  his  side  for  a  week  or  so,  divined 
some  compUcation.  Her  case  might  possibly  be 
similar  to  his  ?  She  did  not  interest  him  any  the 
more  for  this.  But  communication  would  not  be, 
perhaps,  absolutely  useless. 

His  only  possibility  of  action  at  present  was  to  act 
violently,  in  gusts.  He  did  not  know,  when  he  began 
an  action,  whether  he  would  be  able  to  go  through 
with  it.— He  could  not  now  prevail  upon  himself  to 
go  through  the  senseless  form  of  apology  or  anything 
else.  He  had  got  there,  that  would  have  to  be 
sufficient. 

But  the  situation  for  Bertha  became  urgent,  too. 
The  difficulty  was  that  there  was  nothing  adeqv^e  to 
be  done,  that  she  could  think  of,  in  any  way  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enormity  of  the  occasion.  Yet,  to 
escape  from  the  memory  of  Kriisler,  what  had 
happened  must  be  wiped  out,  checkmated,  by  some 
action.  She  was  still  stunned  and  overwhehned  with 
the  normal  feminine  feelings  proper  to  the  case.  But 
yet  even  here  there  was  an  irregularity.  Another 
source  of  infinite  discomfort  was  that  she  could  not 
even  pel,  as  she  should  nownaily,  the  extant  of  the 
outrage,  although  it  was  evident  enough.  She  had 
an  hysterical  incUnation,  in  waves  of  astonishment,  to 
accept  its  paradoxical  and  persistent  appearance. 
This  appearance  Kreisler's  peculiar  manner,  her  own 
present  mind  and  the  unexampled  circumstances 
gave  it.  It  was  nothing,— a  bagatelle  !— Pooh  !  it  is 
nothing,  after  aU  !    How  ocm  it  be  of  any  importance, 

seeing  that ?— This  was  one  of  those  thmgs  that 

seem  to  have  got  into  the  category  of  wakmg  by 
mistake.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  life's  context. 
And  vet  it  was  life.     She  must  deal  with  it. 

She  had  wished  to  free  Sorberti.  That  had  been 
the  beginning  of  aU  this.  It  was  with  idea  of  MtCTifice 
in  her  mind" that  she  had  committed  the  fi«*i"'|y,?" 
the  boulevard.— WeU,  she  had  succeeded.  What  ma 
Kreisler  mean  f  — At  last  his  significance  was  as  clear 
as  daylight.  He  meant  always  and  everywhere  merely 
that  she  could  never  see  Tan  again  !  ^    ,.      -„„„ 

She  now  faced  him  with.fresh  strength,  her  race 
illuminated  with  happy  tragic  resolve.— Supposing 
she  had  given  herself  to  a  man  to  compass  this  sacn- 
fice  t  As  it  was,  everything,  except  the  hatefiUness 
and  violence  of  the  act,  had  b^en  spared  her.  A°<*  •" 
telling  Sorbert  that  there  was  sometiung,  now, 
between  them,  she  had  been  driven  to  something,  sne 
would  be  nobly  lying,  and  turning  an  involuntary  aw 
into  a  voluntary  one. 

She  could  now,  too,  be  tragicaUy  forbearmg  even 

with  Kreisler.  .    ^  ,         „„_„h 

^       "  Herr  Kreisler,  I  think  I  have  waited  long  enongn. 

Will  you  please  leave  my  room  t  "  . . 

He  stirred  gently  like  a  heavy  flower  in,  »  »««>« 


of  wind.    But  he  turned  towards  her  and 


current 
said : 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you. — Is  there 
nothing  I  can  do  to  make  up  to  you —  i  I  shall  go 
and  shoot  myself,  Praulein  !  I  cannot  stand  tie 
thought  of  what  I  have  done  !  " 

This  was  perplexing  and  made  her  angry.  He 
lippeared  to  possess  a  geinius  for  making  things 
complicated  and  more  difficult. 

"  All  I  ask  you  is  to  go.  That  will  be  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  for  me." 

"  Fraulein,  I  can't ! — Do  listen  to  me  for  a  moment. 
—I  cannot  even  refer  to  what  has  happened  without 
insult  in  the  mere  direction  of  the  words. — I  am  mad — 
mad — mad  ! — You  have  showed  yourself  a  good 
friend  to  me.  And  that  is  the  way  I  repay  you ! 
Were  you  anywhere  but  here  and  unprotected,  there 
would  be  a  man  to  answer  to  for  this  outrage.  I  will 
be  that  man  myself ! — I  come  to  ask  your  per- 
mission !  " 

His  appetite,  waking  afresh,  was  the  only  directing 
thing  in  Kreisler  at  present.  With  hypocritical — 
almost  palpably  mock — eloquence,  he  was  serving 
that. 

This  talk  alone  would  have  been  of  little  use  or 
consequence  to  Bertha.  But  coming  in  conjunction 
with  her,  new  independent  reinforcement,  which  alone 
would  have  been  enough  to  shape  things  to  a  specious 
ending,  it  was  in  a  way  effective.-.— The  new  contra- 
diction and  struggle  in  her  mind  was  between  her 
natural  aversion  for  Kreisler  now  and  her  feeling  of 
clemency  towards  him  in  his  now  beautiful  usefulness. 
She  was  very  dignified,  wise,  and  clement  when  she 
answered : 

"  Let  us  leave  all  that,  if  you  please. — It  was  my 
fault. — I  should  have  known  better  what  I  was  doing. 
You  must  have  been  mad,  as  you  say.  But  if  you 
wish  to  show  yourself  a  gentieman  now,  the  only 
obvious  thing  is  to  go  away,  as  I  have  said,  and  not 
to  molest  or  remind  me  any  further  of  what  has 
passed.  There  is  nothing  more  to  say,  is  there  I — Go 
now,  please  !  " 

Kreisler  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  and  seized  her 
hand,  she  receiving  this  with  astonished,  questioning 
protestation. 

'  Franleio,  you  are  an  angel !  You  don't  know 
how  much  good  you  do  me !  You  are  so  good,  so 
good  !  There  is  nothing  you  can  ask  of  me  too  much. 
1  have  done  something  1  can  never  undo.  It  is  as 
though  you  had  saved  my  life. — Otto  Kreisler  you 
ean  always  count  on  ! — The  greatest  service  you  can 
do  me,  that  I  humbly  beg  you  may — is  to  ask  some 
service  of  me,  the  moire  difficult  the  better ! — Good- 
bye, Fraulein." 

Giving  her  hand  a  last  hug,  he  spraag  up,  and 
Bertha  heard  him  next  stormily  descending  the  stairs, 
and  then  farther  away  passing  rapidly  down  the 
avenue.  ^ 

Bertha  was  distinctiy  affected  by  this  demonstra- 
tion. It  put  a  last  brilliant  light  of  grateful  confusion 
»n  all  the  emotions  emanating  from  Kreisler.  The 
»rt  of  notion  he  had  evoked  in  parting  that  they 
had  been  doing  something  splendid  together — a  life- 
*ving,  a  heroism — found  a  hospitable  ground  in  her 
spirit.  Taking  everything  together,  things  had  been 
fciraculously  turned  round.  Her  late  blackness  of 
depression  and  perplexity  now  merged  in  steadily 
growing  relieved  exaltation. 


CHAPTEE  XI 


1 


"^isa,  had  not  gone  to  Sn^nd.  Kreisler  had  not 
|*en  sufficient  to  accomplish  this.  He  still  persisted 
i*  his  self-indulgent  system  of  easy  stages.  A  bus 
rtde  distant,  he  would  be  able  to  keep  away.  But  in 
Wy  case  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  England,  nor  any- 
where else,  for  that  matter.    Paris  was  much  the 


most  suitable  domicile,  independently  of  Bertha,  with 
his  present  plans. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Place  Clichy,  in  an  old" 
convent,  he  found  a  room  big  enough  for  four  people. 
There,  on  the  day  of  the  second  of  the  letters,  he 
arrived  in  a  state  of  characteristic  misgiving.  It  was 
the  habitual  indigestion  of  Reality.  He  was  very 
fond  of  reality.  But  he  was  Uke  a  man  very  fond  of 
what  did  not  agree  with  him.  It  usually  ended, 
however,  by  his  assimilating  it. 

The  insouciant,  adventurous,  those  needing  no 
preparation  to  Uve,  he  did  not  admire,  but  felt  he 
should  imitate. — A  new  room  was  a  thing  that  had 
to  be  fitted  into  as  painfully  as  a  foot  into  some  new 
and  too  elegant  boot.  The  things  deposited  on  the 
floor,  the  door  finally  closed  on  this  new  area  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  himself,  the  blankest  discom 
fort  descended  on  him.  To  undo  and  let  loqse  ux>on 
the  room  his  portmanteau's  squashed  and  dishevelled 
contents — like  a  flock  of  birds,  brushes,  photographs 
and  books  flying  to  their  respective  places  on  dressing- 
table,  mantelpiece,  shelf  or  biblioth6que  ;  boxes  and 
parcels  creeping  dog-Uke  under  beds  and  into  comers, 
taxed  his  character  to  the  breaking-point.  The 
unwearied  optimism  of  these  inanimate  objects,  the 
way  they  occupied  stolidly  and  quickly  room  after 
room,  was  appalUng.  Then  they  were  packed  up 
things,  with  the  staleness  of  a  former  room  about 
them,  and  the  souvenir  of  a  depressing  time  of 
tearing  up,  inspecting,  and  interring. 

This  preliminary  discomfort  was  less  than  evei 
spared  him  here.  He  had  cut  his  way  to  this  decision 
(to  go  and  live  in  Montmartre),  through  a  bristling 
host  of  incertitudes.  A  place  would  have  had  to  be 
particularly  spacious  to  convince  him.  This  large 
studio-room  was  worse  than  any  desert.  It  had  been 
built  for  something  else,  and  would  never  be  right. — 
A  large  square  whitewashed  box  was  what  he  wanted 
to  pack  himself  into.  This  was  an  elaborate  carved 
chest  of  a  former  age.  He  would  no  doubt  pack  it 
eventually  with  consoling  memories  of  work.  He 
started  work  at  once,  in  fact.  This  was  his  sovereign 
cure  for  new  rooms. 

Half  an  hour  after  his  taking  possession,  it  being 
already  time  for  the  aperitif,  he  issued  forth  into  the 
new   quarter.     There   were   a   few   clusters   of  men. 
The  Spanish  men  dancers  were  coloured  earth-objects, 
fuU  of  basking  and  frisking  instincts  ;  the  atmosphere 
of  the  harlot's  Hfe  went  with  them,   and  Spanish 
reasonableness  and  civility.     He  chose  a  caf6  on  the 
Place  Clichy.     The  hideous  ennui  of  lai^e  gim  crack 
shops  and  dusl^  public  offices  pervaded  other  groups 
of    pink,    moatiy   dark -haired    Frenchmen    drinking 
appetieers.     They  responded  with  tiieir  personalities 
on  the  ca£6  t«rraces  to  tlf«  emptiness  of  the  boulevard. 
He  had  not  any  fkfends  in  Montmartre.     But  he 
had.  not  been,  at  MiV^Htt  above  a  few  minutes,  when 
he  saw  a  familiar  ffta»  approaching.     It  was  a  model 
(Berthe,  by  name,  though  bringing  no  reminder  with 
her  of  the  other  "  Berthe  "  he  knew)  with  an  English 
painter  he  saw  for  tiie  first  time,  but  whom  he  had 
just  heard  about  in  connexion  with  this  girl.     Berthe 
knew  Tarr  very  sUghtiy.     But  she  chose  a  table  near 
him,  with  a  nod,  and  shortly  opened  conversation. 
She    meant  to   talk   to   him   evidentiy.     She  asked 
about  one  or  two  people  Tarr  knew. 

"  Do  you   wish  me  to  present  you  t  " 
looking  towards  her  protector.     "  This  is 
Dick." 
So  it  was  done. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  and  sit  here  t  " 
was  done,  partly  ^m  inquisitiveness. 

The  young  Englishman  annoyed  Tarr  by  ttretending 
to  be  alarmed  every  time  he  was  addressed.  He  had 
a  wide-open,  wondwing  eye,  fixed  on  the  world  in 
timid  serenity.  It  did  not  appear  at  first  to  under- 
stand what  you  said,  and  rolled  a  little  alarmedly, 
even  so  only  to  be  filled  the  next  moment  with  some 


she  said, 
Mr.  Tarr, 


That  too 
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unexpected  light  of  whimsical  intelligence.  It  had 
understood  all  the  time!  It  was  only  its  art  to 
snrprise  yon,  and  its  English  affectation  of  unreadiness 
and  childishness. 

He  was  a  great  big  child,  wandering  through  Uf e ! 
The  young  Latin  wishes  to  impress  you  with  his 
ability  to  look  after  himself.  General  idiocy  of 
demeanour,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  fashionable 
English  style.  This  young  man  was  six  feet  one, 
with  a  handsome  beak  in  front  of  his  face,  meant  for 
a  super-Emersonian  mildness.  His  "  wide  awake  " 
was  large,  larger  than  Hobson's.  Innumerable  minor 
Tennysons  had  planted  it  on  his  head,  or  bequeathed 
a  desire  for  it  to  this  ultimate  Dick  of  long  literary 
line.  His  family  was  allied  to  much  Victorian  talent. 
But,  alas,  thought  Tarr,  how  much  worse  it  is  when 
the  mind  gets  thin  than  when  the  blood  loses  its  body, 
in  merely  aristocratic  refinement.  Intellectual  aristo- 
cracy in  the  fifth  generation  ! — but  Tarr  gazed  at  the 
conclusiTe  figure  in  front  of  him,  words  failing. 
Words  failed,  too,  for  maintaining  conversation  with 
it.  He  soon  got  up,  and  left,  his  first  aperitif  at 
Montmartre  unsatisfactory. 

He  did  not  take  possession  of  his  new  life  with  very 
much  conviction.  After  dinner  he  went  to  a  neigh- 
bouring music  hall,  precariously  amused,  soothed  by 
the  din.  But  he  eventually  left  with  a  headache. 
The  strangeness  of  the  streets,  caf6s,  and  places  of 
entertainment  depressed  him  deeply.  Had  it  been 
an  absolutely  novel  scene,"  he  would  have  found 
stimulus  in  it.  But  it  was  like  a  friend  grown 
indifferent,  or  something  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
richness  of  habit  taken  out  of  it.  Tarr  was  gregarious 
in  the  sense  that  usually  he  liked  his  room  and  some 
familiar  streets  with  their  traces  of  familiar  men. 
And  where  more  energetic  spirit  suggested  some 
truer  solitude  to  him,  he  would  never  have  sought  it 
where  a  vestige  of  inanimate  friendship  remained. 

Here,  where  he  had  chosen  to  live,  he  appeared  as 
though  fallen  in  some  intermediate  negative  existence. 
Unusually  for  him,  he  felt  alone.  To  be  alone  was 
essentially  a  nondescript,  lowered,  and  unreal  state 
for  him. 

The  following  morning  Tarr  woke,  his  legs  rather 
cramped  and  tired,  and  not  thoroughly  rested.  But 
as  soon  as  he  was  up,  work  came  quite  easily. 

He  got  his  paints  out,  and  without  beginning  on 
his  principal  canvas,  took  up  a  new  and  smaller  one 
by  way  of  diversion.  Squaring  up  a  drawing  of 
three  naked  youths  sniffing  the  air,  with  rather 
worried  Greek  faces  and  heavy  nethei*  limbs,  he  stuck 
it  on  the  wall  tnth  pins  and  drew  his  camp  easel  up 
alongside  it.  He  squared  up  his  canvas  on  the  floor 
with  a  walking-stick,  and  fixed  it  on  the  easel.     To 


these  persecutions  he  worked  excessively.  His  eye* 
began  to  prick,  and  on  the  sixth  day  he  woke  up 
with  a  headache.     He  was  sick  and  unable  to  work. 

Tarr  decided  he  had  been  mistaken  in  remaining  in 
Paris.  The  fascination  of  the  omnibuses  bound  for 
the  Bvoe  gamthe  was  almost  irresistible.  Destiny 
had  granted  him  the  necessary  resolution  to  break. 
He  could  have  gone  away — anywhere,  even.  His 
will  had  then  offered  him  a  free  ticket,  as  it  were,  to 
any  end  of  the  earth.  Or  simply,  and  most  sensibly, 
to  London.  And  yet  he  had  decided  to  go  no  farther 
than  Montmartre,  in  the  unwisdom  of  his  sense  of 
energy  and  freedom  of  that  moment.  Now  the 
"  free  ticket  "  was  not  atfy  more  available.  His  Will 
had  changed.  It  offered  all  sorts  of  different  bus  , 
tickets,  merely,  which  would  conduct  him,  avee  and 
sans  correspondence,  in  the  direction  of  the  Quartier 
du  Paradis. 

Why  not  go  back  again,  simply,  in  fact?  The 
mandates  of  the  governing  elements  in  our  nature, 
resolves,  etc.,  were  childish  enough  things.  His 
resentment  against  Bertha,  and  resolve  to  quit,  would 
always  be  there.  There  was  room  in  life  for  the 
satisfaction  of  this  impulse,  and  the  equally  strong 
one  to  see  her  again.  The  road  back  to  the  Qwiriior 
du  Paradis  would  probably  have  been  taken  quite 
soon,  only  it  needed  in  a  way  as  much  of  an  effort  in 
the  contrary  direction  to  get  back  as  it  had  to  get 
away.  He  did  not  know  what  might  await  him 
either.  She  might  really  have  given  him  up  and 
changed  her  life.  He  had  not  the  necessary  experience 
to  dismiss  that  possibility. 

But  at  last  one  evening  he  did  go.  He  went 
deliberately  up  to  an  omnibus  "  CUchy — St.  Germain," 
and  took  his  seat  under  its  roof.  He  was  resolved  to 
glut  himself,  without  any  atom  of  self-respect  or 
traces  of  "  resolve  "  remaining,  in  what  he  had  been 
wanting  to  do  for  a  week.  He  would  go  to  Bertha's 
rooms,  even  find  out  what  had  been  happening  in  hi« 
absence.  He  might  even,  perhaps,  hang  about  a 
little  outside,  and  try  to  surprise  her  in  some  manner. 
Then  he  would  behave  e»  maUre,  there  would  be 
no  further  question  of  his  having  given  her  up  and 
renounced   his    rights.     He   would   behave   just  as 

though  he  had  never  gone  away  or  the  letters  been 

sent.  He  would  claim  her  again  with  all  the  appeals 
he  knew  to  her  love  for  him.  He  would  conduct 
himself  without  a  scrap  of  dignity  or  honesty.  Once 
the  "  resolution  "  and  pride  of  his  retiring  had  been 
broken  down,  it  waa  thenceforth  immaterial  to  what 
length  he  went.  In  fact,  better  be  frankly  weak  and 
unprincipled  in  his  actions  and  manner,  go  the  whole 
length  of  his  defeat  and  confusion.  In  such  complete- 
ness there  remains  a  grain  of  superiority  and  energy. 
But  once  started  in  his  bus,  a  wave  of  excitement 


eet  a  threadlike  edge  a  pencU  had  to  be  sharpened         But  once  started  in  his  bus,  a  wave  of  excitemeuu 

ieveral  times.  and  anxiety  surged  in  him  with  ^ot  gushes.-What 

By  the  end  of  the  afternoon  he  had  got  a  witty  awaited    lum  f     He    fancied    all    sorts    ot    sTiraug 

pastiche  on  the  way.     Two  colours  principally  had  developments.— Perhaps,  after  all,  his  journey  worn 

been  used,  mixed  in  pUes  on  two  palettes  :   a  smoky,  not  satisfy  his  weaker  movement,  but  connrm  a 

biUous  saffron,  and  a  pale  transparent  lead.     The  establish  definitely  his  more  sensible  resolves,    r 

significance    of    the    thing    depended    first    on    the  Tiaps  weaknesses  would  find  at  last  the  door  ciob«u 

psychology   of   the  pulpy   limbs,   strained   dancers'  against  them. 


attitudes  and  empty  faces  ;  secondly,  the  two  colours 
and  the  simple  yet  contorted  curves. 

Work  over,  his  depression  again  grasped  him,  like 
an  immensely  gloomy  companion  who  had  been 
idling  impatiently  while  he  worked.  He  promenaded 
this  companion  in  "  Montmartre  by  Night,"  without 
improving  his  character.  Nausea  glared  at  him  from 
every  object  met.  Sex  surged  up  and  martyrized 
him,  but  he  held  it  down  rather  than  satisfy  himsetf 
with  its  elementary  servants. 

The  next  day,  mime  jeu.  He  sat  for  hours  in  the 
fatiguing  evening  among  a  score  of  relief  ships  or 
pleasure  boats,  hesiteting,  but  finally  rejecting  relief 
or  ple«Mure.  And  the  next  day  it  was  the  8am« 
thiiig. 
Meantime  his   work   progressed.    But   to   escape 


He  smiled  at  the  city  as  they  passed  througb  m 
with  the  glee  of  a  boy  on  a  bank  holiday  excursion. 
{To  be  continued) 
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HBNBI  BATAILLB  in  dramatic  art,  Henri 
de  Groux  in  graphic  art,  have  dared  face  the 
war.  They  have  been  the  first  to  break 
seriously  the  silence  hitherto  observed  by  artists  of 
the  picture  and  stage — with  the  exception  of  a  few 
too  realistic  or  too  fanciful  reminiscences — which  was 
beginning  to  amount,  in  M.  Bataille's  own  words,  to 
cowardice.  Art  was  becoming,  in  its  way,  a 
"  shirker."  As  a  sudden  strong  light  at  first  blinds, 
as  a  violent  shock  annihilates  sensation,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  grasp  events  of  an  overwhelming 
character  while  they  are  being  experienced.  More- 
over, the  vaster  the  reality,  i.e.  tragedy,  of  a  circum- 
stance the  more  imagination  is  requisite  to  gauge  its 
intensity,  to  embrace  it  in  all  its  aspects,  to  distinguish, 
in  a  word,  to  sense  it.  Only  great  imaginations 
f^ome  near  the  truth.  And  since  great  imaginations 
are  uncommon,  so  the  artist,  writer,  or  painter  who 
can  approach  the  war  is,  most  obviously,  a  rarity. 

Some  set  free  the  lyricism  of  realities  by  a  docile 
iidherence  to  facts  (for  example,  in  connexion  with 
this  war  a  young  and  unpretentious  draughtsman  has 
given  the  best  idea  of  the  Belgian  invasion,  Franz 
Masereel  by  name),  others  set  realism  free  by  stretch- 
ing the  lyrical,  poetical,  and  sentimental  aspect  of 
facts.     Henri  de  Groux  belong^  to  the  latter  class. 

Those  who  vindicate  the  theory  that  the  realm  of 
])ainting  should  be  limited  to  "  paint,"  misapprehend- 
ing— ^restricting  probably  beyond  his  own  intentions — 
the  example  of,  say,  Cezanne,  who,  occupied  with 
renovating,  laid  the  first  and  not,  as  some  suggest, 
the  last  stone  in  a  new  edifice,  have  a  horror  of  Henri 
de  Groux  and  his  kind  (Gustave  Moreau,  Odilon, 
Bedon,  etc.).  What  the  limitations  of  the  black 
pencil  may  be  they  do  not  define,  for  Cezanne's 
disciples'  principle  fails  to  apply  to  these  mediums. 
But  to  those  to  whom  a  painting  may  be  (1)  either  a 
painting  (say  a  Chardin  or  a  Cezanne)  ;  or  (2)  a 
drawing  in  colours,  and  an  intellectual,  poetic,  or 
spiritual  demonstration  in  form,  Henri  de  Groux 
responds  to  both  views,  but  especially  to  the  latter. 

Blake  called  indifferently  upon  literary  and  pic- 
torial expression,  but  the  one  form  could  not  take 
the  place  of  the  other.  And  it  cannot  be  argued,  by 
the  limitation  of  the  painter's  boundaries,  that  Henri 
<le  Groux  might  have  more  eloquently  and  justifiably 
expressed  in  prose  or  verse  the  visions  and  representa- 
tions of  modem  war  he  has  been  showing  at  his 
display  in  the  Bue  de  la  Boetie.  He  ha«  not  strained 
the  means  and  resources  of  pictorial  art.  It  is  his 
natural  instrument,  and  so  his  use  of  it  is  warranted. 
I  do  not  know  of  what  nature  his  literary  inclinations 
may  be  ;  they  may  be  existent  or  non-existent.  The 
circumstance  is  immaterial  for  a  literary  gift  would 
in  no  way  duplicate,  though  it  might  enforce,  his 
artistic  manifestations. 

Besides,  why  would  these  gaolers  put  art  in  chains  ? 
What  authority  have  they  to  wish  to  limit  its  field  of 
action  1  What  precedent  can  they  invoke  t  Did 
not  the  old  masters,  the  great  of  both  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  continents,  look  upon  the  whole 
world,  temporal  and  spiritual,  concrete  and  abstract, 
as  theirs  t  Are  there  limitations  to  inspiration  T 
And  since  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  are  not,  to 
limit  art  is  to  close  doors  to  inspiration  the  moment 
the  palette  is  taken  in  hand. 

Since  Gustave  Moreau,  Henri  do  Groux  is  the  most 
imaginative  mind  in  the  art- world.  Belgian  as  he  is, 
he  is  never  out  of  touch  with  the  normal  from  which 
tJustave  Moreau  was  completely  detached.  He  com- 
bines the  mysticism  with  the  keen  realistic  sense 
peculiar  to  his  race  which  are  often  met  in  conjunction 
in  the  early  Flemish  masters  as  also  in  the  national 
literature  {vide  Cost/er's  UMenspiegel,  Verhaeren,  etc.). 
Hia  oiiticiBmB — for  most  of  ihaae  visions  of  war  are 


criticisms— ^lack  the  cynicism  and  ironical  bittemesa 
with  which  a  Frenchman,  a  Forain,  for  instance, 
would  have  impregnated  them.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  spectacular  and  conventional  battle-picture  is 
never  the  final  purpose  of  the  least  imaginative  of  his 
compositions. 

He  has  expressed  his  vision  of  the  war  in  a  prolific 
number  of  pictures  in  oils  and  chalks,  in  sketches  in 
pencil  and  charcoal,  and  in  etchings,  the  war  as  he 
has  felt  it  and  may  have  seen  it — but  all  of  us  have 
seen  it :  one  crippled  man,  a  pair  of  closed  eyes,  a 
bandaged  limb,  a  column  of  prisoners,  a  widow  in 
weeds,  are  as  much  "  aU  "  the  war  as  a  battle,  a 
trench  or  a  crumbling  church. 

There  is  no  caricature,  no  puny  ridiciile,  no  spite. 
A  defeated  "  Junker,"  enemy  captives,  are  as  pitiful, 
as  impressive  as  any  other  humanity  depicted  by  tMs 
tragic  hand.  The  girl  who  bears  an  intruder  in  her 
womb  is  enveloped  in  a  halo  of  pathetic  and  some- 
what evil  mystery  conveyed  merely  by  the  nature  of 
the  colours  in  the  background,  the  discreet  suggestive 
touch  of  the  brush. 

Whereas  the  war  has  plunged  some  of  us  into  very 
abysses  of  doubt  and  mental  confusion  it  seems  to 
have  enlightened  the  mind  of  Henri  de  Groux,  which 
appears  to  have  acquired  articulateness  since  his 
earUer  work.  In  his  most  direct  versions,  in  the 
form  of  charcoal  and  pencil  sketches  (astonishing 
soldiers  wearing  gas-masks  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  wolves  or  inquisitors,  for  instance),  an  imaginary 
touch,  such  as  a  cross  on  the  robe,  or  emphasis  on 
some  detail,  the  pupil  in  an  eye,  for  example,  bring  it 
right  out  of  the  commonplace,  cause  it  to  transcend 
the  merely  competent,  vigorous  piece  of  fluent 
drawing  which  it  is  also. 

M.  Groux's  manner  of  dealing  with  a  war-theme 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  description  (so  far  as  a 
picture  can  be  described  :  words,  do  not,  as  I  have 
said,  cannot  duplicate  graphic  expression  when  it 
contains  expression  of  its  own)  of  his  picture  entitled 
Joffre,  where  it  is  only  just  possible  to  distinguish 
the  subject  of  his  composition.  But  one  realizes  that ' 
the  commander  is  presented  inspecting  a  company  of 
men  who  look  as  though  they  were  about  to  conquer 
Heaven  ;  soldiers  with  drawn  swords  up  against  a 
sunset  sky,  wetmng  broadly  but  deUcateJy  indicated 


uniforms  of  all  the  French  army's  regiments,  past 
and  present  (as  far  as  I  understood),  but  only  sugges- 
tive of  these,  not  reproducing  them.  This  artist's 
work  is  built  at  once  upon  illusion  and  allusion.  It 
is  a  play  upon  colours  creating  ideas  and  sensations 
as  a  play  upon  words  may  be  very  profound  and 
far-reaching. 

Henri  de  Groux  is  not  a  colourist  in  the  sense  that 
the  god  Turner  was,  and  yet  the  magic  in  his  work 
recalls  that  name.  JBut»  besides  the  magic  of  roman- 
ticism, poetry,  and  mysticism,  he  shares  the  skill  in 
draughtsmanship  so  peculiarly  the  heritage  of  the 
artists  of  France,  being,  however,  free  from  that 
trickery  and  theatricality  to  which  some  of  its  more 
celebrated  owe  reputations  which  should  fall  to  Henri 
de  Groux  instead  or,  at  lea«t,  also. 


M.  Henri  Bataille's  play,  L'Amazone,  is  at  the 
same  time  a  reminiscence  of  the  war  we  have  behind 
and  with  us,  and  a  forecast  of  the  peace  which  we 
hope  Ues  somewhere  before  ns.  The  public,  as  a 
rule,  accepted  the  retrospection,  reserving  some 
measure  of  disapproval  for  the  anticipations.  It  did 
not  grant  M.  Bataille  the  right  to  pass  himself  off  as 
an  oracle.  The  theme  of  the  play  is  the  stmj^le 
between  marital  attachment  and  patriotic  passion  as 
personified  by  a  young  girl,  the  "  amazon  "  who,  by 
her  appeals,  induces  a  middle-aged  married  man  to 
enlist.  The  conversion  of  the  subsequent  widow  to 
the  broad  attitude  of  national  disinterestedness  is 
victorious  in  the  end. 
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The  caat  in  this,  the  first  prem'Ure  since  the  war,  is 
exceptional.  The  leading  feminine  roles  are  held  by 
Mme.  E6jane,  the  dolorous  wife  and  widow  ;  Mme. 
Simone,  the  enthusiastic  "  amazon  "  ;  and  Mine. 
Grumbach.  The  principal  masculine  parts  fall  to 
Messrs.  Janvier  and  Antoine,  the  last-named  of  whom 
has  also  acted  as  stage-manager. 

What  a  man  is  this  Antoine,  whose  authority  not 
the  most  celebrated,  experienced  "  star  "  will  dispute, 
accepting  criticism  from  him  as  docilely  as  a  dibutant. 
Whoever  works  under  Antoine  works  with  him  and 
remains  his  pupil  even  if  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
applause  may  be  ringing  in  his  ears.  '^ 
«  *  *  * 

We  are,  at  last,  being  tethered  to  economy.  The 
Daylight-saving  Bill  has  been  substituted  by  a 
•LampUght-saving  Bill ;  we  are  to  do  without  threates 
and  meat  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  week  ;  evening  dress 
at  ertablishments  of  public  entertainment  is  for- 
bidden, etc.  These  measures  should  have  been  taken 
before,  when  wisdom  rather  than  absolute  necessity 
would  have  been  the  inducements,  and  prevention 
avoided  the  need  of  cure. 

M.  C. 


WAR 

[These  short  prose  poems  were  sent  from  the  trenches  by  a  lad 
who  is  now  lying  in  hospital  and  saying,  "  It  was  only  flesh- 
wounds.  I  will  still  have  the  use  of  my  legs."  He  had  taken 
with  him  his  paint-box  and  some  Greek  books,  but  was  told  to 
throw  them  away.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  he  liked  to  receive 
Thi  Ecmjist  and  found  it  a  help.] 

wAimrG 

OTHE  long,  dreary  days  of  war, 
tired  of  the  noise  of  the  shells, 
hissing  like  the  backwash  on  a 
pebbly  beach.  ^       i,., ;, 

The  men  who  trod  with  elastic 
step,  civilization's  triumphs,  hide  m  " 
funk-holes  and 
live  like  rata  in  cellars,  listening: 


'Tik. 


to  the  hated  shells  passing  by, 
the  sickening  thud  as  they  strike 
the  earth  and  explode. 

O  the  dreams  of  home  and  peace 
Again  !  long  time  since  have 
we  ceased  to  think  of  those. 

FBAB 

The  patient  bear  a  bored  look, 
the  fearsome  carry  with  them  alwajrs 
the  terror-haunted  eyes  of  the  4^._^ 

hunted  animal. 

The  fearsome  most  oft  are  killed. 
Do  they  attract  the  spirit  of  death 
or  have  they  a  premonition  f 

SEST 

A  French  village.     It  is  evening,  calm 
as  sleep.    The  soldiers'  huts  are  erected 
on  the  verge  of  an  orchard.     Low  walls 
and  steep  roofs.    The  petals  of  the 
apjde-blossom  fk>at  down  one  by  dim. 

!  A  delicately  tinted  sky.    A  solitary 
star  13  visible.    A  few  birds  twitter. 
Peaee. 

One  passes  quietly  the  grass-grown 
orchard  tkinkiog  of  home,  the 
trendbes  forgotten. 


The  sound  of  heavy  guns  followed 
by  the  continued  rat-tat-tat  of  a 
machine-gun.     All  one's  dreams 
vanish. 

IN   RESERVE 

A  chateau  pierced  by  shells, 
gaping  window-spaces  and 
doorways,  shutters  hanging  by 
broken  hinges,  desolation  and 
sorrow. 

Pavilion  for  collection  of  ancient 
pottery,  roofless  and  forlorn. 
Greek  and  Roman  wine- jars  ; 
bowls  strewn  around  ;  small 
heaps  of  broken  glass. 

A  garden  with  two  years' 
wild  growth,  weed-choked 
streams  ;   minnow-filled 
fountain-basins  ;  weakly  rose-trees 
with. sucker  shoots  surrounded 
by  a  forest  of  grass. 

A  river  bordering  the  garden 
where  I  wander  by  moonlight, 
letting  the  red  mayflower 
kiss  my  forehead  feverish  with 
,  thought. 

THE   ATXAC3K 

To-night,  so  many  are  to  go  "  over 
the  top  "  into  the  German  lines.     Soon 
some  mothers'  darlings  will  no 
long  delight  their  hearts. 

The  artillery  has  commenced  ;  when 
it  Ufts,  they  will  charge.  Hearts  are 
beating  high. 

The  fire  has  lifted  higher.    The 
quietness,  the  deliberation  of  the 
men  !    Then  we  who  are  safe  in 
the  trenches  know  not  what  happens. 
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A  procession  of  stretchers  with 

their  heavy  burdens  one  after 

another  pass  by. 

The  attack  was  successful.    Their 

mines  blown  up. 

The  procession  of  stretchers. 

Success,  and  the  mothers  at  home  waiting. 

A.  H.  Pewmihotoh 


-  ON  SUBJECT-MATTER  AND  WAR 
POETRY 

AEECENT  critic  has  written  to  take  exceptaoo 
to  a  statement  made  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Tn^t  Anthology  of  1915  :  "  It  ^^J^.^. 
ari;  to  write  badly  about  a^ropl^Jies  aad.automobU^ 
nor  is  it  necessarily  bad  art  to  write  well  about  the 
past."     The  comment  which  this  cntic  makes  is  as 

^^tis  not  art  to  write  oAout  anything.  ^^J^ 
artist  ever  does  write  abo^  anything  What  he  does 
set  down  upon  paper  are  merdy  his  emotoons^ 
eaUea  forth  by  the  thmg  itself.  When  any  ar^t  sew 
Sell  the  tsik  of  writing  aJxytU  a  thing,  he  ^^^^^ 
Kuse  aJl  such  work  wiU  be  found  barren  of  the 
emotional  impulse  that  is  necessary  to  any  wors 
art,  and  to  poetry  especially."  ;„^rtaflt 

This  distinction  is  import^t.     It  is  aa  importeDX 
in  its  wAy  as  the  distinction  between  vera  Ubre,  om^ 


upon  definite  and  varying  cadence,  and  prose  chopped 
up  into  lengths.  When  this  distinction  is  once 
completely  grasped,  the  whole  Imagist  position, 
imperfectly  stated  in  the  1915  Preface,  as  regards 
freedom  in  choice  of  subject  is  at  once  understood. 

Many  critics,  in  England  and  America,  have  taken 
exception  to  the  Imagist  insistence  on  freedom  of 
choice,  and  have  retorted  that  most  Imagist  poems 
seem  to  them  written  about  unimportant  trifles. 
These  critics  have  failed  to  understand  that  however 
free  the  Imagist  may  hold  himself  to  write  on  what 
he  chooses,  the  thing  he  does  and  must  choose  is  the 
thing  through  which  he  can  best  express  that  emotion 
which  he  wishes  to  express.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the 
subject  which  is  important,  for  it  may  be  only  a 
trifle,  it  is  the  emotion  contained  in  that  trifle  which 
is  important.     Let  us  illustrate  : 

A  man  looks  out  of  a  window.  He  sees  trees, 
bushes,  grass,  clouds — a  landscape.  Here  are  dozens 
of  things  which  he  may  write  about.  But  what  in 
fact  does  he  write  ?  He  consults  his  mood,  which 
tells  him  that  summer  is  passing  and  autumn  near  at 
hand.  There  may  be  in  the  landscape  he  sees 
nothing  to  remind  him  of  this  fact  but  one  single  dead 
leaf  on  his  window-sUl.  But  if  the  mood  has  fastened 
on  that  dead  leaf,  then  the  dead  leaf  is  the  poem. 

Or,  conversely,  the  poet  may  feel  obliged  to  contain 
his  emotions  in  something  larger,  a  city  or  a  definite 
period  of  history.  There  can  be  no  objection  made 
to  this,  from  the  Imagist  point  of  view,  so  long  as  the 
subject  is  definitely  something,  and  not  a  mere  in- 
definite abstraction.  And  this  brings  us  finally  to 
the  question  that  probably  many  excellent  poets  have 
been  asking  themselves  for  these  last  two  years  :  Has 
a  poet  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  war  as  a  subject  ? 
And  if  so,  how  should  it  be  treated  ? 

If  we  pause  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  may  obtain 
an  answer  to  this  knotty  question.  The  fact  is,  that 
no  artist  creates  his  subject-matter.  The  subject- 
matter  is  something  which  has  moved  him  as  being 
particularly  beautiful  or  worth  while  ;  but  why  it 
should  have  done  so,  why  indeed  it  should  have  been 
there  at  all,  is  a  question  he  cannot  answer.  It  simply 
appeared,  whether  he  wished  it  to  appear  or  not, 
above  his  mental  horizon.  In  a  sense  it  was  some- 
thing so  much  bigger  and  more  important  than  his 
ordinary  daily  concerns  that  he  found  a  pleasure  in 
notifying  the  world  of  its  presence.  And  this  applies 
to  the  war  as  well  as  to  anything  else. 

The  trouble  why  most  poems  that  have  been 
written  on  this  war  are  so  hopelessly  banal  is  due  to 
the  wave  of  national  hysteria  which  struck  Europe  at 
the  outset  and  which  is  now  just  slac^ning.  The 
poets  devoted  themselves  to  giving  the  Allies  laurels 
and  the  Germans  a  black  eye,  or  the  reverse,  as  the 
case  might  be,  never  pausing  to  reflect  that  the  war 
might  have  some  significance  beyond  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  which  side  was  going  to  win,  and  that  with 
some  slight  changes  of  uniform  and  colour,  the  same 
scenes  of  drilling  and  leavetaking,  etc.,  were  taking 
place  in  both  Berlin  and  London.  Now  with  another 
winter  campaign  facing  us  and  no  definite  conclusion 
in  sight,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  William 
Robertson  both  declaring  that  no  one  can  predict 
how  much  longer  it  may  take,  it  is  time  that  some  one 
seriously  took  up  in  poetry  the  issue  of  the  war-^not 
of  one  side  or  the  other,  but  of  the  whole  bnsiness — 
or  of  such  part  thei«of  as  he  has  access  to.  Mr. 
Nevinson  has  already  done  an  efficient  and  workman- 
like job  in  his  pictures,  of  giving  us  feelings,  emotions 
concerning  war ;  now  why  sbonld  not  a  poet  try  his 
hand  at  the  same  thing,  pray  Y 

I  do -not  yet  despair  of  seeing  some  decent  war- 
poetry  in  the  English  language,  some  poetry  that  puts 
the  reader  face  to  face  with  the  imaged  reality, 
pprplexing,  horrible,  and  yet  at  times  curiously 
beantiftiL  So  far,  this  poelary  has  not  yet  made  its 
'^PpnafMifWi   m  must  go  to  pcow  to  find  out  what 


the  war  is  like,  or  else  swallow  the  soothing  syrups  of 
Masefleld's  Aitgust  1914,  or  Brooke's  Sonnelt — 
charming  soothing  syrups,  but  not  within  a  million 
miles  of  the  stem  crushing  reality.  Whatever  way 
we  look  at  it,  the  need  for  good  war  poetry  is  more 
acute  now  than  ever.  For  if  war  is  of  any  use,  we 
must  understand  what  war  is  Uke  before  making  use 
of  it.  And  if  wars  are  useless  and  should  be  abolished 
it  is  again  for  the  poet  to  show  why. 

This  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  reserved  for 
some  Imagist  or  the  other  to  write  (if  the  censor 
doesn't  interfere)  the  only  straightforward  and  truly 
honest  views  of  this  war  we  are  ever  likely  to  possess. 

John  GoxHiD  Fletcher 


LITTLE  TALES  BY  FEODOR  SOLOGUB 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  Russian  by 
John  Cournos 

THE  MAN  WHO  BECAME  SMALLER 

THEEE  was  a  man  who  bought  some  land  and 
a  house.  The  land  was  so  small  that  if  you 
took  one  step,  then  another,  you  ran  into 
the  fence.  The  house  was  so  small  that  you  had  to 
bend  down  to  enter  it. 

It  made  the  man  feel  unhappy. 

An  old  sparrow  said  to  him  : 

"  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  became  smaUer." 

The  man  replied  in  a  very  reasonable  way  : 

"  I  should  be  indeed  glad  to  do  so,  but  unfortunately 
I  was  born  such  a  giant." 

"  Tou  had  better  go  to  the  German  apothecary," 
said  the  old  sparrow,  "  whisper  to  him  on  the  quiet, 
iind  stick  a  nice  bit  of  money  into  his  hand — he  will 
give  you  some  reducing  drops  from  under  his  micro- 
scope, and  you  will  become  a  very  tiny  fellow." 

The  man  was  overjoyed,  he  did  everything  as  the 
old  sparrow  told  him  to  do,  and  became  as  small  as 
a  tin  soldier. 


He  arrived  at  his  house,  and  on  his  land — and 
everything  fitted  him  splendidly. 

The  house  became  large,  ever  so  large — in  every 
room  you  might  dance  a  quadrille  in  seven  thousand 
pairs.  He  di^'ided  up  the  house  into  sections,  and 
let  them  out  to  other  Uttle  men  in  order  to  gain  a 
lai^e  profit  out  of  his  small  fortune. 

The  land  too  became  so  large  that  %hen  the  little 
man  went  for  a  stroll  and  attempted  to  walk  round 
his  property  he  got  into  a  terrible  perspiration  from 
fatigue.  The  little  man  then  divided  up  the  land,  and 
built  on  it  little  kennel-cottages,  let  them  out  and 
made  good  money  out  of  them.  He  made  money  and 
took  it  to  the  bank.    The  little  man  began  to  get  fat 

and  rich.  „     ,  v^  ^.v 

But  a  huge  crow  happened  to  fly  by,  caught  the 
little  man  by  his  collar,  and  took  him  off  to  its  nest, 
to  feed  its  tots  with.  The  Uttle  man  repented  for 
having  obeyed  the  old  sparrow,  but  it  was  too  late. 

Perhaps  the  old  sparrow  had  purposely  prearranged 
the  whole  thing. 

DOTABD  AND  DOTABDESS 

There  once  lived  an  old  dotard  and  old  dotardess. 

The  dotard  had  Uved  five  hundred  years,  the 
dotardess  four  hundred. 

The  dotard  received  a  big  pension,  and  gave  it  to 
the  dotardess  for  expenses. 

The  dotard  wore  an  under- waistcoat  close,  to  bis 
bodv,  the  dotardess  used  to  dye  her  hair. 

The  dotard  took  sfcuff,  and  went  to  take  steam 
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baths — the  dotardess  ate  aweeta,  and  went  to  the 
Bnssian  opera. 

Once  the  dotard  went  to  the  bath,  steamed  himself, 
steamed  himself,  and  oversteamed  himself,  and  died 
on  the  bench. 

The  dotardess  went  to  the  opera,  called  encore  to 
the  singer,  shouted  and  shouted,  and  overshouted 
herself,  and  died  in  the  gallery. 

The  old  dotard  and  dotardess  were  buried. 

There  is  nothing  to  grieve  about :  there  will  always 
be  dotards  and  dotardesses. 


LITTLE  SONGS 

He  was  quite  a  rake  in  appearance — he  loafed  about 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  roads,  sat  for  hours  in 
the  taverns  and  looked  on  at  the  jolly  wenches ; 
nothing  was  sacred  to  him,  and  because  of  that 
he  received  very  little  respect. 

Only  sometimes  he  walked  out  to  the  cross-roads, 
and  began  to  sing ;  he  knew  such  words  that  every- 
thing answered  him  at  that  moment — the  birds  in 
the  woods,  and  the  wind  in  the  fields,  and  the  waves 
in  the  sea. 

The  little  dog.  Silly  bark,  said  : 

"  It's  bad,  bad  !    It's  all  nonsense." 

And  the  cunning  fox  said  : 

"  Bad,  bad  !  He  sings  only  earthly  songs,  he  has 
forgotten  God." 

What  did  it  matter  ?  Everything  living  answered 
him  :  the  birds  of  the  woods,  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  the  roving  winds. 


TWO  POEMS 

By  N.  G.  Kapp 

TESTING 

PIN-points  of  light  penetrating  the  choking  dost, — 
Half    naked,    sweating    forms    melting    into 
massive  black  machinery. 
Bared  copper  bars,  and  bright  steel  facings 
Flashing  strings  of  light. 

Yellow  beams  of  timber  vanishing  in  a  bottomless  pit 
Rumbling  woolly  thuds  of  work  below. 
I  turn — and  touch  the  naked  wire. 
Quivering  flashes  surge  up  through  my  staggering  body. 

Hideous  leering  faces  rush  for  the  switchboard — 
A  gradual  numbing  of  sight  and  sound 

And  ugly  desire  to  drop 

When  deep  within  I  feel  a  burst  of  laughter 
And  write  across  my  brain  : 

Insulation  good. 

EXISTENCE 

A  LINE  of  lights  creeping  away 

To  end  suddenly  in  blackness. 

Over  a  stretch  of  muddy  brown 

I  creep  along  the  fence. 

Around  me  noises, 

Babble  of  incessant,  senseless  chatter 

And  ghastly  drifting. 

Above  the  moon  looks  down 

And  grins. 

B«hleb«B  Cooeeatrfttion  Camp. 
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AMERICAN  POEMS 


THE  NTMPH 

EB  limbs  less  round. 
Her  breastf  and  hips  a  little  fallen 
She  lives    noV  among  the    big-leaved    tatees 
only. 
Her  eyes  which  were  laughing  and  tantalizing 
Like  some  passionate  virgin's 
Now  express  a  brooding  sadness 
Which  disquiets  me  even  more. 

A  YOUNG  GIEL 

YoTTE  hands  are  almost  resting  on  your  dress 
Yet  it  appears  to  me  as  though  your  fingen 
Were  plucking  an  unseen  rose  : 
"  He  loves  me — he  loves  me  not." 


THE  KIDEE.S 
I 

The  flowers  were  as  tall  as  trees  ; 

Their  stalks  were  Juddy  and  golden  ; 

Of  almost  transparent  gold  were  tieir  large  curling 

petals  ; 
A  thick  haze  of  gold  like  a  dense  rain  was  between 

them  ; 
Forms  I  could  not  distinguish  moved  about — 
Soared  and  hovered  around. 

n 

Galloping,  neighing  horses 

Passed  me,  and  maidens  in  gauzy  blue  wraps 

Ban  after  them  ;  they  stopped  and  stooped  to  me 

Teasingly ; 

They  pulled  my  hair  oi:  walloped  me  with  their  hair, 

They  put  their  cheeks  against  mine,  or  kissed  m« 

On  my  neck  where  my  collar  waa  open. 


ni 


A  dusky-blue  rain  was  falling,  falling 

Like  close  thin  drops  of  vapour. 

It  hung.     It  filled  the  air. 

The  maidens,  the  horses,  the  indistinguishable  forms 

Became  freer  and  bolder.     I  could  hear 

Their  calls,  their  outcries  ;   the  crunching 

Of  their  lips.  ... 

<1 
THE  BIDDLE 

Long  ago  we  were  somewhere  together. 

We  played  and  others  played  with  us. 

You  took  something,  or  was  it 

Given  to  you  t 

Was  it  only  a  trifle  or 

Something  important  ? 

Was  it  something  of  mine  ? 

The  look  in  your  eyes  now — 

Is  it  bravado  1     Is  it  a  crooning  joy  T 

It  puzzles  me  and  haunts  me. 

It  is  like  a  thirst. 

SUMMEE 

I,  TOO,  loved  them — red,  blue,  and  purple 

On  their  stalks,  bat  pity 

Always  made  me  gentle. 

I  did  not  even  aUow  my  soul 

To  go  too  near. 

Your  lips  are  too  passionate 
And  your  hands  too  greedy. 
All  yoa  have  taken  from  me  too 
And  scattered;  to  the  winds ! 


TWO 

One  caused  a  river  to  be  dipped  dry 

Yet  the  water-nymph  wasn't  found. 

Through  bone  and  flesh 

One  dug  for  a  soul  with  his  lips. 

Where  does  your  gaze  wander  1 

I  wiU  twine  myself  tight  about  you 

And  turn  to  me  your  head 

And  your  eyes,  your  mouth. 

Do  you  not  know  ? 

Do  you  not  care  f 

FOOTSTEP 

A  SOFT  secret  footstep — 
Your  secret  footstep, 
*    Was  it  a  footstep  ? 

Is  it  the  gleam  of  a  foot  ? 

I  crawl,  I  grovel, 

I  prick  my  hands  and  swing  forward. 

Have  I,  the  worm,  heard  it  before  ? 

Is  some  one  lashing  me 

Or  pulling  I 

My  heart,  do  you  know  something 

Which  I  do  not  % 

THE  COMING  J" 

I  SEE  you  through  the  miles  of  air 

Clearly 

As  I  see  a  cloud  or  the  moon. 

You  sometimes  come  and  sit  down 

In  my  room,  and  your  goodness  and  your  sweetness 

Pill  the  space 

Like  light :  / 

Your  young  heart 

Mutters,  and  your  voiceless  words 

Fall  around  me — 

A  fine  shower.  Max  Miohklsoh. 

CORRESPONDENCE        V 

BftEiSER   PROT^T  1 


To  the  Editor  of  Thb  EkJoiST 

t 

lUoAH, — I  am  surprised  at  the  tone  of  the  artiole  by  Mr.  Ezra 

Pound   in   the   October  number   of   The    Egoist,    and    wish 

to  place   in   your    hands   a   protest    against    such    superficial 

I  judgments  placed  on  the  American  people.     We  are,  unfortu- 

I  wtely  for  ourselves,  carrying  the  load  of  a  long  Puritanical 

I  wcestry,  and  undoubtedly  the  attempted  suppression  of  Dreiser 

■  a  most  serious  matter  in  the  intellectual  life  of  this  country. 

I  Bat  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  settled  by  the 

9  anger  of  those  who  deciy  America  and  have  no  belief  in  her. 

I  am  no  unoertun  critic  of  my  own  country,  and  to  me  the 

"oimaginative  "  patriot "  is  about  as  silly  a  specimen  as  the 

loodem  show  has  to  put  on  view.     And  at  the  present  moment 

'  realize  that  there  is  some  reason  for  you  who  are  living  amid 

>  struggle  between  monstrous  forces  to  be  disinolifted  to  place 

much  faith  in  us.     In  a  way  I  do  not  blame  you.     You  have  read 

r  papers  and  wondered  at  their  deliberate  hiding  of  the  truth. 

^OQ  have  been  a  witness  to  our  hideous  failure  in  Mexico,  and  qur 

I  nftual  to  enter  the  fight  with  you  under  a  policy  of  semi-din- 

nterestedness  which  now,  aa  in  the  past,  is  very  liable  to  be 

Biiaunderstood  by  a  foreign  Power.     But  it  would  be  fooUshneas 

I  '^r  me  to  criticize  the  President  at  this  moment     Though  I 

[''■■■gTee  haariily  with  him  I  know  that  he  is  an  overworiced 

I  '■xliTidual  and  bowed  down   with  cares.    No  doubt  he  has 

j'l^gleoted  ohanoM  and  has  refused  to  assume  responsibilities, 

\^  pursue  a  direct  course.     But  I  must  confess  that  I  have 

y*»tA  no  man  or  woman  st»te  oteariy  any  really  better  thing- 

I  ^  might  have  done  and  tlitt.  pleated  the  people  he  rtpreeents. 

j  and  English  criticism  of  us  is  on  aooount  of  just  the  sort  of  short- 

I  "aaings  which  you  yourselves  as  a  nation  have  so  often  evinoed. 
1^  too,  in  relation  to  our  intelleotoai  affairs :  certainly  Amerioa 

I I  not  alone  yi  having  this  battle  to  fight.     England  has  driven 


her  Shelleys  and  her  Byrons  from  her  shores  time  and  time 
again,  and  America  will  do  the  same,  I  have  no  doubt.  You 
have  your  censor,  your  moralists.  You  crush  an  Oscar  Wilde 
beneath  the  heel  of  your  moralist  element.  You  leave  a  Francis 
Thompson  almost  to  starve  in  the  gutter.  In  all  honesty  there 
is  probably  as  much  opposition  to  "  amoral "  art  in  England 
as  there  is  here,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

We  realize,  however,  how  enormous  is  the  injury  being  done 
to  letters  by  the  peiiiicious  activities  of  a  large  set,  and  I  and 
others  are  fighting  with  all  our  strength  to  minimize  it.  Still, 
should  we  fail  I  hope  we  shall  not  run  blubbering  into  the  street 
and  begin  calling  every  one  names.  If  we  fail  some  one  else  will 
carry  on  the  work.  A  country  which  has  produced  a  Whitman 
tind  an  Alexander  Hamilton  cem  surely  produce  other  titans  and 
finally  accept  them.  The  public  gradually  forgets  the  battle, 
and  works  of  art  which  were  assailed  in  times  gone  by  now 
occupy  permanent  niches  in  the  halls  of  fame.  The  opposition 
to  Whitman  in  Boston  is  now  nearly  forgotten ;  the  bitterness 
against  Poe,  fostered  by  such  biographers  aa  Griswold,  is  forgotten 
utterly.  So  will  it  be  with  Dreiser.  Nothing  on  earth  can  stop 
such  a  man  from  doing  his  work.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  admire  him  and  read  his  novels  over  and  over  again. 
Sister  Carrie  is  a  classic  already.  Jennie  Oerhardt  is  gaining 
groimd,  and  Tfte  Trilogy  of  Desire  is  known  from  coast  to  coast. 
A  Itirge  religious  element  naturally  clings  to  an  unreasoning 
hatred  because  of  his  criticisms  of  the  faith :  that  is  to  be 
expected.  And  beyond  and  above  this  there  is  an  overwhelming 
majority  who  have  yet  to  learn  of  him  and  only  await  the  oppor- 
tunity. Surely  this  condition  calls  for  no  bitterness,  no  anathe- 
mas, no  vaporings  of  intellect.  I  assert  that  such  statements 
as  "  America  has  ceased  to  matter  "  are  calculated  to  hinder  us 
rather  then  help.  Also  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  Mr.  Pound 
is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Dreiser  will  leave  America. 

Tell  us  the  truth  in  your  fascinating  little  magazine.  I  have 
long  been  a  reader  of  it.  We  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sur- 
prisingly quick  race  to  adopt  advances  in  thought.  That  is  why 
such  men  as  Dreiser  can  thrive  and  go  about  their  work  in  face 
of  a  thousand  societies  seeking  their  suppression. 

A  MSMBER  OF  THE  ACTHOBS'   LSAOUB  OF  AuXBICA 

Nbw  Yobk.  Oct.  24.  1916. 
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PASSING  PARIS 


THE  conferring  of  the  Nobel  (so  easily  spelt 
" Noble  ")  prize  onM.  Bomain  Bolland  has  not 
been  taken  as  a  compliment  on  the  literature 
of  France  by  all  his  countrymen.  As  typically 
voicing  the  two  parties  who,  the  one,  approve  and,  the 
other,  disapprove,  I  will  quote  two  newspapers — 
'tee  Homines  du  Jour  and  UEcho  de  Paris.  The 
latter  heralded  the  news  with  disgust : 

It  appears  that  the  committee  of  the  Nobel  prize  has  chosen 
M.  Romain  Rolland  for  its  literary  reward.  It  had  been  rumoured 
tome  time,  but  it  wajs  not  easy  to  believe  snoh  information  which 
nemed  to  savour  of  a  ooaise  joke.  .  .  .  The  extremely  pacifist 
oommission  which  solemnly  distributes  the  legacy  of  Hr.  Nobel, 
the  famous  war  manufacturer,  is  meet'  scrupulous  about  its 
neutrality.  No  doubt  it  endeavoured  to  avoid  reoompensing, 
■hiring  the  war,  a  man  of  science  or  of  letters  belCmging  to  a 
briligerent  nation.  But  the  whole  of  Europe  is  in  flames.  In 
these  ciroumBtanoes  the  neutral  has  become  a  rarity  of  jHioe. 
'Hie  point  was  to  discover  the  most  remailcable  neutral.     Thus  it 

.  *ss  that  M.  Rollaod  ocourred  to  the  committee,  of  all  neutrals 
the  most  neutral,  and  not  merely  a  neutral  by  chance  of  birth,  but 
nmtral  by  free  ohoioe :  neutral  while  the  country  in  which  he  was 
Ixim  aufiers  invasion  and  which,  for  its  deliverance  and  salvation, 

I  lios  spared  nought.    The  only  Frenchman  who  has  the  soiry 

[  ilbiit^  to  he»p  alocff  of  the  nuOey  .  .  ." 

rind  SO  on  ftom  the  pen  of  one  who  haM,  apparently, 
i'rince  he  is  among  us  to  write  this  un-noble  article,  the 
rteok  to  keep  himsalf  if  not  "  aloof  "  at.  least  on  one 
1  ilde  of  the  medley,  in  that  worthy  army  of  soldiers,  I 
[mean  goaders,  of  the  tongue  and  pen. 
r  ^he  para^praph  in  Les  Sommes  du  Jour  might  have. 
[^been  written  in  another  plwiet : 

1%e  news  of  the  oonferring  of  the  Nob«l  price  for  lOIS  on 
I  Ilomain  Rollaad  is  given  out  as  ascertained.  The  deoinon  was 
i  "Xtseen.  It  has  eaioad  suffloient  insults  to  our  frien^  to  remove 
j.Wdoabta  on  his  part  that  the  surtst  honour  had  been  confened 
ra  him.  He  iliiwii  m  it  for  a  work  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
Ixifbuth  and  Bwwty ;  he  dssarves  it,  too,  for  the  incomparable 


courage  which  induced  him  from  the  eaily  days  of  the  war  to  keep 
burning,  above  instincts  run  riot,  the  light  that  shall  not  fail.  We 
cannot  here  exhaust  our  gratification  at  having  been  among  the 
first  to  protest  against  the  stupidity  which  barked  at  his  heels 
and  the  infamous  Press  whose  only  purpose  it  is  to  calumniate 
the  pure  and  to  soil  the  beautiful.  As  often  as  we  could,  but 
not  as  often  as  we  should,  we  have  cried  :  "  Romain  Rolland  has 
remained  the  exemplary  man,  the  enviable  man,  because  his 
conscience  has  not  vascillated,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  of  tdl 
Frenchmen  ihe  one  who  most  draws  love  to  France.  The  future 
will  endorse  this  opinion,"  etc. 

I  do  not  say  that  either  of  these  views  is  the  equit- 
able one,  for  the  first  is  couched  in  such  a  form  as  to 
exclude  consideration ;  while  the  second,  by  the 
superiority  in  tone  over  the  other,  tends  to  wiij,  the 
cause  rather  by  its  comparatively  alluring  advocacy 
than  by  the  unexceptionable  wisdom  of  its  plea. 

Like  so  much  that  is  over-  or  under-rated  Au-dessua 
de  la  MSUe  is  neither  as  good  nor  as  evil,  neither  as 
black  nor  as  white,  as  it  is  painted.  Bursting  with 
passion,  animated  by  quite  other  motives,  its  partisans 
and  critics  merely  use  it  as  a  bone  of  contention,  as  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  their  politics.  Many  have  no* 
read  it  at  all,  passing  their  judgment  on  hearsay  or  the 
title  ;  others  who  have,  read  it  through  the  distortions 
of  their  temper,  la  the  discussions  Bomain  Bolland 
is  rather  the  pretext  than  the  object  for  the  display  of 
prefarences,  politics,  and  prejudices. 

The  views  of  the  French  branch  of  the  Bed  Cross 
Society  to  which  M.  Bomain  Bolland  has  handed  over 
the  sntdie  value  of  his  prize  remain  to  be  heard. 


'Btom  the  standpoint  o£  the  Nobel  prize  clauses 
Bfc.  Cltitton-Brook  might  have  been,  it  would  seem,  A 
likely  oandidate,  and  some  of  us  might  have  cared  to 
elect  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  whose  Grimes  of  England, 
for  instuioe,  shows-  what  ought  to  be  said  at  this  tiQie 
rather  than  what  oogbt  to  be  left  uasaid  (as  ih  A.u- 
destua   de   la   U&ie)..    This   book,    which   has   just 
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received  a  faultless  rendering  by  M.  Charles  GroUeau 
at  the  firm  of  Crte  et  Cie,  may  quite  weU  be  Mmpared 
with  M  Eolland's  far  more  discussed  and  yet  far  less 
defined  essay,  for  both  are  distinctly  war  essays  and 
quite  otherwise  than  beUicose.  M.  Bolland  has  not, 
as  his  detractors  would  have,  turned  his  head  away 
from  the  battle,  rather  has  he  tried  to  consider  it 
from  a  sufficient  distance  to  grasp  it.  And  he  has 
probably  not  succeeded.  It  is  the  chief  grievance 
one  may  nurse  against  his  book.  ....      ■., 

But  Mr.  Chesterton,  being  a  great  lynciat  \ntn  a 
most  practical  mind,  while  M.  Eolland  is  a  fluent 
prosaist  with  an  idealistic  mind,  M.  Eolland  is  taken 
far  more  seriously  than  Mr.  Chesterton.  Here  a^ 
the  form  deludes.  Mr.  Chesterton  is  always  in  the 
right  because  he  is  a  poet,  but  M.  Eolland  is  not 
necessarily  either  right  or  wrong  because  he  is  not. 


The  deaths  of  Sinkiewicz  and  Verhaeren,  both  of 
international  fame,  each  of  peculiariy  national 
character,  followed  close  upon  each  other.  They 
illustrate  the  theory  that  nationalism  (m  its  racial 
and  artistic,  not  poUtical  or  social,  expression)  at  its 
Bupremest  joins  the  universal.  The  production  of  a 
national  writer  is  so  powerful,  so  insistent  and  irre- 
sistible that  it  cannot  fail  to  reach  far.  Sinkiewicz 
personified  Poland,  and  the  world  claims  him  (his  most 
popular  book  was  not  his  greatest),  and  Verhaeren  S 
tune  was  Flemish,  yet  the  French  are  proud  to  claim 
his  genius  in  part  theirs.  .  ,i      * 

Those  who  set  out  with  universal  auns  faU  mto 
"No  Man's  Land."    And  they  are  flavourless  Lie 

forced  fruits. 

♦        ♦        •        * 

I  have  begun  these  notes  with  quotations  of  some 
nonsense  and  some  semi-sense.  I  wiU  conclude  them 
with  some  full-sense  by  Eachilde  as  she  expresses 
herself  in  La  Vie  for  December.  "  I  don  t  very  well 
understand  French  as  she  is  being  spoke  just  now, 
she  writes.  "For  instance,  I  always  hear  about 
embusquSg.  .  .  .  Now  I  can  never  accustom  myself  to 
this  mingUng  of  pubUc  maUgnity  in  people  s  private 
life  [or  do  you  mean  private  maUgnity  in  their  pubUc 
life,  Madame  EachUde  f  ].  Every  other  mmute  a  weU- 
informed— if  ill-formed,  on  account  of  the  fashio^ 
a  well-informed  lady  whispers  into  my  ear :  His  i 
cousin  is  the  brother  of  the  wife  of  the  Minister  s 
secretary,'  and  then  adds  :  'D'you  catch  t  I  don  t 
catch  anything,  for  if  he's  there,  that  young  man,  he 
is  no  doubt  obeying  instructions,  and  even  though  the 
Minister  himself  were  his  cousin,  he  must  stay  there. 

Some  one  said,  "  War  changes  no  one  :  the  sensible 
remain  sensiMe ;  the  fools,  fools."  I  fear  the  war 
makes  fools  mW  foolish  and  of  the  wise  fools  too.  ... 
For  think  of  all  the  folly  we  have  aU  said  and  written— 
since  the  war,  whUe  what  might  have  been  sense  once 
ig  not  necessarily  sense  now.  Perhaps  it  is  a  war 
ftgainst  sense  t  m.  C 

P  8  —Three  books  :  Xe  Tent  det  Cimea  by  Isabelle 
Kaiser  (Perrin,  Paris,  3  fr.  50).  Every  one  knows 
Switzerland  but  few  know  the  Swiss.  Thes?  clean- 
cut    stories    will   introduce   them    and    are    worth 

attempting.  .         ,,3 

Vn  Soman  Civil  tm.  1914  by  Lucie  Delame-Mardrus 

(FasqueUe,  Paris,  3  fr.  60.>    An  oblique  view  of  the 

war,  lively  and  touching. 
AhMmMli  Grit  (Crie,  3  fr.  50).       Specunens     ia 

prose  and  picture.  ___i^_— 


TWO  POEMS 

'        BY  H.  D. 


THE    GOD 


I  ASKED  of  your  face  : 
is  it  dark, 
set  beneath  heavy  locks, 
circled  with  stiff  ivy-fruit, 
clear, 

cut  with  great  hammer-stroke, 
brow,  nose  and  mouth, 
mysterious  and  far  distant 
from  my  sense. 

I  asked : 

can  he  from  his  portals  of  ebony 

carved  with  grapes, 

turn  toward  the  earth  % 

I  even  spoke  this  blasphemy 
in  my  thoughts : 

the  earth  is  evil, 
given  over  to  evil — 
we  are  lost. 

n 

And  in  a  moment    _     • 
you  have  altered  this. 

Beneath  my  feet,  the  rocks 

have  no  weight 

against  the  rush  of  cyclamen, 

flre-tipped,  ivory-pointed, 

white. 


-Beneath  my  feet  the  flat  rockft 
have  no  strength 


NOTICE 
Chapter  V  of  the  "  Lingual  Psychology  "  senes  by 

Miu  Martden,  "  Seven  Belated  Definitions,' 

coatoHied  In  tha  awt  faiUft  P<  TlB  Byy- 


win  IM 


against  the  deep  purple  flower-embers, 
cyclamen,  wine- spilled. 

in 

As  I  stood  among  the  bare  rocks 
where  salt  lay, 
peeled  and  flaked 
in  its  white  drift, 

I  thought  I  would  be  the  last 
you  would  want, 

I  thought  I  would  but  scatter  salt 
on  the  ripe  grapes. 

I  thought  the  vine-leaves 
would  curl  under, 
leaf  and  leaf -point 
at  my  touch, 

the  yellow  and  green  grapes 
would  have  dropped, 
my  vOTy  glance  must  shatter 
the  purple  fruit. 

I  had  drawn  away  into  the  salt, 
myself,  a  shell 
emptied  of  lile- 

IT 

I  pluck  the  cyclamdu 
red  by  wine-red 
Mid  plaic«  the  petals 


stiff  ivory  and  bright  fire 
against  my  flesh. 

Now  I  am  powerless 

to  draw  back 

for  the  sea  is  cyclamen-purple, 

cyclamen -red,  colour  of  the  last  grapes, 

colour  of  the  purple  of  the  flowers, 

cyclamen-coloured  and  dark*. 

ADONIS 

Each  of  us  Uke  you 

has  died  once, 

each  of  us  like  you 

has  passed  through  drift  of  wood-leaves, 

cracked  and  bent 

and  tortured  and  unbent 

in  the  winter  frost — 

then  burnt  into  gold  points, 

lighted  afresh, 

crisp  amber,  scales  of  gold-leaf, 

gold  turned  and  rewelded 

in  the  sun-heat. 

Each  of  us  like  you 

has  died  once, 

each  of  us  has  crossed  an  old  wood-path 

£ind  found  the  winter  leaves 

so  golden  in  the  sun-fire 

that  even  the  live  wood-flowers 

were  dark. 

Not  the  gold  on  the  temple-front 

where  you  stand, 

is  as  gold  as  this, 

not  the  gold  that  fastens  your  sandal, , 

nor  the  gold  reft 

through  your  chiselled  locks 

is  as  gold  as  this  last  year's  leaf, 

not  all  the  gold  hammered  and  wrought 

and  beaten 

on  your  lover's  face, 
brow  and  bare  breast 
is  as  golden  as  this. 


Each  of  us  like  you 
has  died  once, 
each  of  us  like  you 
stands  apart,  like  you 
fit  to  be  worshipped. 


THE  SCENE-MODELS  OF  NORMAN 
MACDERMOIT 

IT  is  possible  to  go  round  all  the  theatres  in 
London  without  being  alarmed  by  any  sugges- 
tion of  modem  ideals  in  sta^  decoration. 
Once  at  the  Savoy  a  play  resembling  A  Midawnmer 
Wight's  Dream  was  staged  in  a  fashion  resembling,  if 
inything,  a  crazy  Russian  ballet.  Also  there  is  a 
theatre  at  Birmingham  in  which  the  pictorial  conven- 
tions of  the  Munich  Kunstler  Theater  are  attempted, 
^d  there  are  the  scene-models  of  Mr.  Norman 
Macdermott  to  be  seen  in  the  foyer  of  the  Liverpool 
repertory  Theatre.  That  Liverpool  in  Lancaflhire 
would  house  them  may  surprise  you.  It  need  not. 
«  is  true  that  they  are  beautiful,  but  then— one  can 
jMt  coffee -cups  in  them,  and  in  other  ways  make 
*em  useful 

Speakittg  very  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  modem 
1^  decoration  has  followed  two  paths.  There  ha<i 
"•611  the  determination  to  produce  an  illusion  of 
P^ter  naturalness  ia  the  setting  of  plays.  This  has 
Deen  doo*  not  oalj  by  the  waJU&grop  of  those  four 


or  five  doors  through  which  wives  and  maids  retreated 
madly  into  bedrooms,  but  by  attempts  to  suggest  an 
illusory  perspective  in  the  place  of  the*  Stark  absur- 
dities of  the  back  drop.  But  whfle  the  master 
craftsmen  of  the  Enssian  Art  Theatre  have  produced 
some  beautiful  and  some  impressive  settings,  this 
effort  after  naturalness  does  not  promise  the  greatest 
things,  and  has  not  achieved  the  finest.  That  is  not 
to  be  expected  fpom  imitation,  however  skilful. 

The  significant  work  in  the  theatre  is  being  done 
by  the  men  who  have  another  ideal  than  that  of 
producing  a  successful  illusion.     They  have  under- 
stood that  in  setting  a  scene  from  Macbeth  it  is  not 
enough  to  build  a  castle  that  does  not  obviously  flap 
in  the  wind  from  the  wings,  with  a  few  men-at-arms 
in  the  correct  costume  of  the  period.     Such  a  setting 
is  at  best  not  disagreeably  obtrusive.     At  worst,  it 
becomes   the   horrid   medley   of   the   production   of 
Ibsen's  Pretenders  at  the  Haymarket,  which  with  its 
noisy  warriors  and  feudal  trappings  suggested  nothing 
more  than  a  cinematograph  -film  of  Beowulf.     When 
the  craftsman  of  the  new  ideal  designs  a  setting  for 
Macbeth  he  attempts  to  express  through  it  the  spirit 
that  broods  and  mutters  in  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  two  driven  murderers.    He  attempts  and  achieves 
simplicity — because  simplicity,  that  is,  the  insistence 
on   essentials,   the   creation   of   a   clear,    significant 
image,  is  the  first  condition  of  art.     He  attempts 
and   achieves    beauty,    because    form    and   line   are 
beautiful  even  in  the  service  of  tragedy  and  sin.     But 
more  than  this,  he  attempts,  by  means  of  his  setting, 
to  concentrate  eye  and  ear  on  the  dominant  mood  or 
emotion  of  the  scene,  or  to  fashion  a  symbol  of  the 
spirit  beneath  the  external  action.     He  attempts,  in 
fact,  to  create  a  rhythm  of  which  words,  action,  and 
setting  are  all^  parts.    From  a  mass  of  conflicting 
emotions  he  selects — by  virtue  of  intellect  and  of 
intuition,   which  is  the  intellect  of  the  heart — the 
dominant   emotion,    the   soul   of   the    action,    thus 
making  order  out  of  disorder,  and  a  purposeful  unity 
out    of    purposeless    confusion.     Mr.    Macdermott's 
setting   for   the   Courtyard    scene   in    Macbeth   has 
simplicity,   as  it  las  beauty ;    but  beyond  this  It 
expresses   and   interprets   the   mood   of   the   scene. 
From  the  cold  grey-blue  spaces  of  the  Courtyard,  steps 
lead  up  to  a  great  open  door,  through  which  the  two 
dark  figures  pass  into  a  fierce  flameUke  glow — even 
as  they  are  passing  from  the  calm  of  reason  to  their 
passionate  resolve  to  murder  the  king. 

There  is  a  danger  in  this  insistence  on  line  and 
beauty  of  form — danger  from  the  selfishness  of  the 
artist.  It  is  always  possible  that  the  setting  created 
to  express  and  emphasize  the  spirit  of  a  dramatic 
action  may  end  in  swallowing  up  the  whole  of  the 
emphasis,  reducing  the  action  to  a  mime,  and  the 
words  to  an  echo  sent  back  from  the  hollow  vaults  of 
space.  Even  aa  in  Mr.  Craig's  well-known  design, 
the  colossal  door  swallows  up  the  anger  and  the 
fierce-flung  vengeance  of  Elektra,  until  she  seems  a 
puny  wretch,  mouthing  and  ranting  to  the  air.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  strength  of 
the  impulse  given  to  stage  decoration  by  Mr.  Craig. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  leave  unnoted  its  dangers.  At 
the  end  Mr.  Craig,  not  content  that  his  settings 
should  interpret  the  drama,  would  have  drama 
written  to  fit  his  artistic  vision.  His  characteristic 
designs  do  not  merely  dwarf  the  actors,  as  those  vast 
curtains  of  his  overpower  the  tortured  Hamlet :  by 
absorbing  a  disproportionate  amount  of  interest  and 
emphasis  they  destroy  the  unity  of  the  whole  produc- 
tion, and  put  a  violent  end  to  the  dramatic  move- 
ment. Mr.  Craig  is  very  insistent  on  the  need  for 
movemept  in  the  theatre.  The  tendency  of  his  own 
work  is  towards  the  purely  static.  Mr.  Macdermott's 
work — sharing  the  common  debt  of  stage  decorators 
to  Mr.  Craig — ^has  avoided  this  pitfall.  Mr.  Craig's 
Macbeth  is  a  feeble  ghost  overwhelmed  by  the 
ghadow  of  huge  rooto.    The  younger  -artigt'g  8»tting 
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for  Macbeth  holds  the  balance  between  action  and 
setting,  and  achieves  a  perfect  dramatic  hamony. 
Further,  Mr.  Macdermott's  work  shows  a  dehght  in 
colour,  with  a  mastery  ol  its  uses.    The  glory  ol 
sunUght,  the  radiance  of -a  noon  sky,  the  mynaa- 
shaded  darkness  of  a  summer  night— all  these  are  in 
his  models  ;  and  as  well  as  these,  a  deft  use  of  colour 
to  produce  a  pictorial  beauty,  something  after  tne 
manner  of  George  Fuchs  of  Munich.    There  are  two 
models  for  Andriev's  A  Merry  Death.    One  is  the 
grey  curtain  before  which  Pierrot,  in  grey  and  lemon- 
yellow,  speaks  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue.     Above 
his  head  a  gaunt  yellow  mask  gleams  in  the  sombre 
folds.     The  other  is  Harlequin's  house.     Here,  all  is 
a  vivid  elfln-green,  at  once  subdued  and  emphasized 
by  a  subtle  use  of  black.     The  bed,  set  in  a  recess  at 
the  back,  has  a  green  coverlet  with  the  gaunt  mask 
stencilled  in  black.    The  black  mask  stares  from  the 
green  curtain  at  the  right  and  the  green  door  on  the 
left.     The  slender,  black  lines  of  a  grandfather  clock 
thrust  upwards  against    the    curtain,  two  chairs,  a 
table,  aU  starkly  black  and  simple  of  line,  complete 
the  balance  of  colour.     In  a  scene  for  a  Salome  dance 
is  the  same  conventional  beauty  with  more  oi  audacity 
in  the  colouring.     Again  black  is  the  unifying  motit 
of    the    colour-scheme.     A   vivid   blue   light   shines 
behind  the  black  pillars  of  the  door  at  the  back,  and 
the  black  of  the  two  thrones  set  at  the  left,  repeated 
in  the  black  and  white  mosaic  of  the  floor,  gives 
weight  and  depth  to  the  deep  orange  curtains  with 
which  the  whole  is  hung. 

There  is  another  danger  in  the  path  of  the  modern 
theatre  artist.  It  Ues  in  the  attempt  to  transport  to 
the  stage  the  charm  of  the  pictured  scene.  In  its 
more  fantastic  forms  this  has  led  to  the  creation  of 
such  scenes  as  Bakst's  design  for  Hiline  de  Sparte. 
Crazy  shrines,  and  rocks  fuU  of  grinning  human  and 
animal  faces  'start  in  barbaric  colours  from  the  back 
drop.  In  its  more  conventional  forms  it  has  prompted 
various  devices  for  giving  life  and  naturalness  to  the 
painted  canvas  by  the  dexterous  use  of  Ughting. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  colour  painted  on  canvas- 
whatever  beauty  it  may  have  of  its  own— can  never 
have  either  the  depth  or  the  flexibility  of  colour 
produced  by  light  thrown  on  a  neutral  surface.  It  is 
equaUy  clear  that  to  achieve  the  finest  effects  a 
theatrical  craftsman  should  study  intimately  the 
nature  of  the  materials  in  which  he  must  work- silks 

and  cloths,  colour  and  Ught.    Mr.  Macdermott  draws 

no  designs  for  his  settings :  he  works  direct  in  the 
actual  material  of  his  art,  so  that  his  scene-models, 
with  their  extraordinary  illusion  of  space  and  depth, 
give  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  their  possibilities  in 
the  larger  spaces  of  the  theatre.  And  further,  in  his 
recognition  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  light 
in  stage  settings,  he  stands  in  the  foremost  line  of 
European  producers.    He  says  of  his  work  : 

"  In  my  own  scene-models  colour  has  to  a  great 
extent  deserted  the  actual  canvas,  cloth,  etc.,  of  the 
scene  and  is  embodied  in  the  light  thrown  thereon. 
There  is  one  which,  unlit,  is  ivory-white  even  to  the 
_  sky,  but  when  lit  it  is  bathed  in  a  warm  orange 
sunniness  with  a  dry  blue  summer  sky.  Another, 
unlit,  is  entirely  a  neutral  grey,  lit  is  a  "  stonework  " 
in  bright  moonlight,  with  a  warm  orange  light 
glowing  inside  a  great  doorway.  Still  another,  unlit, 
is  a  dull  blue,  but  when  lit  a  translucent  green  light 
falling  down  a  great  corridor  impinges  on  the  purplish 
blue  of  the  foreground." 

Impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  light  in 
the  creation  of  magnificent  artistic  effects.  Modem 
methods  of  lighting  have  already  a  subtlety  and 
beauty  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  old  stage.  The 
experiments  of  the  most  skilful  of  mechanicians  and 
artists  have  achieved  much,  aiid  suggested  more.  In 
this  rediscovery  of  light  the  possibilities  are  almost 
uoliinited.  Light  can  bind  together  the  diverse 
elements  of  a  sceae :   it  can  make  the  labtleBt  and 


most  impressive  use  of  shadow :  it  gives  suppleness 
to  the  human  body  impossible  in  the  crude  glare  of 
the  footlights  :  and  above  and  beyond  all  this,  it  can 
express  in  finer  modulations  than  are  possible  by  any 
other  means  changes  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  can 
make  visible  the  spiritual  progress  of  the  action  :  it 
is  in  the  highest  sense  a  dynamic  force  in  the  theatre, 
harmonizing  and  rendering  expressive  every  element 
in  the  dramatic  whole.  ^  „    ,,    ^ 

Take  for  instance,  some  others  of  Mr.  Macdermott  s 
models.     The  setting  for  the  first  scene  of  M.  Maeter- 
linck's   Mary   Magdalen  is   flooded  with   sunlight- 
quivering   blazing  sunUght— not  the  yeUow  glare  by 
which  the  thousands  of  unenlightened  and  thoughtless 
producers  imitate  it.     The  white  pillars,  walls,  and 
railings,  catch  and  reflect  it  beneath  a  translucent 
southern  sky.    Sunlight  again— not  quite  so jnvid- 
floods  the  setting  of  Mr.  GranviUe  Barker  s  PruneUa, 
striking  on  the  white  walls  of  the -house  with  its 
green  shuttered  windows.     The  fountain  is  placed  to 
the  left,  and  the  gateway,  standing  squarely  at  the 
back    is  given  for  once  its  due  importance  as  the 
entrance  for  the  forces  of  change  and  diflmtegration. 
Conventional   oUve-green   trees    give    depth    to   the 
brilliance  of  the  white  waUs  and  the  sky— an  Enghsh 
summer  sky.     Again,  in  The  King's  Threshold  (W.  B 
Teats)   white    steps   lead   up    to   the   flammg  hght 
inside  the  black  portals  of  the  great  doorway.    In 
the  setting  for  The  Death  of  Tintagiles  a  sombre  blue-lit 
corridor  leads  down  to  the  great  door,  a  quivenng 
metallic  green   door.    Along  the   corridor  the  girl 
rushes  after  her  brother.    In  a  moment  she  wiU  be 
beating  with  her  hands  in  the  terrible  anguish  of 
regret.     Now,   while   she   is   still   utseen,    the   dark 
shadow  of  her  foreboding  falls  across  the  door. 

One  scene  there  is  which  for  beauty  and  power  of 
suggestion  surpasses  the  others.  It  is  the  setting  for 
a  night  scene  in  The  Vikings  at  Helgeland.  On  the 
edge  of  cliffs  above  the  sea  a  group  of  pmes  stands 
out  against  the  dusky  blue  of  a  night  sky.  They  are 
not  black,  but  a  deep-Uving  brown.  Beyond  them 
the  darkness  goes  out  to  the  edge  of  the  world  :  below 
them  Ues  the  unseen  verge  of  the  sea.  I  do  not  know 
a  more  impressive  or  a  more  beautiful  settmg  m  tne 
work  of  any  European  producer. 

In  his  masterly  use  of  lighting,  and  his  sense  of 
artistic  balance  and  harmony,  Mr.  Macdermott  comes 
at  once  into  line  with  the  forward  movement  througn- 
out  Europe.  This  movement  towards  a  finer  ana 
noWer  dramatic  rhythm  m  seen  moat  clearly  of  aU  m 
the  work  of  the  stage  decorator.  Among  the  drama- 
tists who  have  attempted  it  only  two  have  achieved 
a  measure  of  success.  The  words  and  action  oi 
Tchekov's  plays  form— imperfectly,  it  is  true—a 
rhythm  through  which  his  characters  andjiis  concept 
of  life  struggle  for  expression.  And  m  the  changmg 
verse  of  h^  (Edipns  und  die  Sphinx,  Hofmannstha^ 
attempts  to  create  a  dramatic  form  responsive  to 
every  change  of  mood  and  action.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  everywhere  in  Europe,  groups  of  artists 

who  have  done  more  t^^^^.^^"^,  "^  .^.^J^^'^^st  it 
stage-setting  :  they  have  achieved  it  At  the  tat  it 
may  be  said  that  when  the  great  toamatwt  of  tne 
futL  reaches  the  theatre  he  wiU  find  the  artij^ 
waiting  for  him,  already  in  possession  of  a  supple^aa 
highly  expressive  means  of  ^^^^J^'^f^^^J^T; 
Af  dimong  these  artists,  England-for  aU  th«  ^a^^^^ 
of  her  theatres-may  take  an  honourable  p^^  jy 
virtue  of  the  work  of  two  ^^^^  ^J^' ,^^T 
Mr.  Macdermott.  Mabgabbt  Stoem  Jameson^ 
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DIALOGUES  OF  FONTENELLE 

Teanslated  by  Ezra  Pound 


IX 
HELEN  AND  PULVIA 

TTELEN.  I  must  hear  your  side  of  a  story 
1  X  which  Augustus  told  me  a  little  while  ago. 
Is  It  true,  Fulvia,  that  you  looked  upon  him 
with  some  favour,  but  that,  when  he  did  not  respond, 
you  stirred  up  your  husband,  Mark  Antony,  to  make 
war  upon  him  f 

Fulvia.  Very  true,  my  dear  Helen,  and  now  that 
we  are  all  ghosts  there  can  be  no  harm  in  confessing 
it.  Mark  Antony  was  daft  over  the  comedienne 
Citherida,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  avenge  myself 
by  a  love  affair  with  Augustus ;  but  Augustus  was 
fussy  about  his  mistresses,  he  found  me  neither 
young  enough  nor  suflBciently  pretty,  and  though  I 
showed  him  quite  clearly  that  he  was  undertaking  a 
civil  war  through  default  of  a  few  attentions  to  me, 
it  was  impossible  to  make  him  agreeable.  I  will 
even  recite  to  you,  if  you  like,  some  verses  which  he 
made  of  the  matter,  although  they  are  not  the  least 
complimentary  : 

Because  Mark  Antony  is  charmed  with  the  Olaphira, 

[It  was  by  that  name  that  he  called  Citherida.] 
Fulvia  wants  to  break  me  with  her  eyes, 
Her  Antony  is  faithless,  what  f     Who  cries : 
Augustus  pays  Mark's  debts,  or  he  must  fear  her. 
Must  I,  Augmtus,  come  when  Fulvia  caUs 
Merely  because  she^wants  me  f 
At  that  rate,  I'd  have  on  my  back 
A  thousand  wives  unsatisfied. 
Love  me,  she  says,  or  fight.     The  fates  declare : 
She  is  too  ugly.     Let  the  trumpets  blare. 

Helen.  You  and  I,  then,  between  us  have  caused 
the  two  greatest  wars  on  record  f 

Fulvia.  With  this  difference :  you  caused  the 
Trojan  War  by  your  beauty,  I  that  of  Antony  and 
Augustus  by  the  opposite  quality. 

Helen.  But  still  you  have  an  advantage,  your 
war  was  much  more  enjoyable.  My  husband  avenged 
himself  for  an  insult  done  him  by  loving  me,  which  is 
quite  common,  yours  avenged  himself  because  a 
certain  man  had  not  loved  you,  and  this  is  not 
ordinary  at  all. 

Fulvia.  Yes,  but  Antony  didn't  know  that  he  was 
making  his  war  on  my  account,  while  Menelaus 
knew  quite  well  that  his  was  on  your  account.  That 
is  what  no  one  can  pardon  him.  For  Menelaus  with 
all  the  Greeks  behind  him  besieged  Troy  for  ten 
years  to  tear  you  from  Paris's  arms  yet  if  Paris  had 
insisted  on  giving  you  up,  would  not  Menelaus, 
instead  of  all  this,  have  had  to  stand  ten  years 
aiege  in  Sparta  to  keep  from  taking  you  backt 
Frankly  I  think  your  Trojans  and  Greeks  deficient  in 
humour,  half  of  them  silly  to  want  you  returned,  the 
other  half  still  more  silly  to  keep  you.  Why  should 
so  many  honest  folk  be  immolated  to  the  pleasures  of 
one  young  man  who  was  ignorant  of  what  he  was 
ooing  f  I  cannot  help  smiling  at  that  passage  in 
Homer  where  after  nine  years  of  war  wherein  one  had 
jnst  lost  so  many  people,  he  assembles  a  council 
before  Priam's  palace.  Antenor  thinks  they  should 
surrender  you,  I  should  have  thought  there  waa 
scant  cause  for  hesitation,  save  that  one  might' have 
ffigretted  not  having  thought  of  this  expedient  long 
before.  However,  Paxis  bears  witness  that  he  mis- 
hkes  the  proposal,  and  Priam,  who  was,  as  Homer 
tells  us,  p^er  to  the  gods  in  wisdom,  being  embarrassed 
to  see  his  Cabinet  divided  on  such  a  delicate  matter, 
ttot  knowing  which  side  to  choose,  orders  every  one 
to  go  home  to  auppar. 


Helen.  The  Trojan  War  has  at  least  this  in  its 
favour,  its  ridiculous  features  are  quite  apparent,  but 
the  war  between  Augustus  and  Anthony  did  not 
show  its  reality.  When  one  saw  so  great  a  number 
of  Imperial  eagles  surging  about  the  land,  no  one 
thought  of  supposing  that  the  cause  of  their  mutual 
animosity  was  Augustus's  refusal  to  you  of  his  favours. 

Fulvia.  So  it  goes,  we  see  men  in  great  commo- 
tions, but  the  sources  and  springs  are  for  the  most 
part  quite  trivial  and  ridiculous.  It  is  important  for 
glory  of  great  events  that  their  causes  be  hidden. 


FRENCH  POEMS 

[The]  following  poems  are  taken  by  the  author's  permission  from 
Poimes  by  0.  W.  Milosz,  "  Colleotion  de  Vera  et  Prose  "  (Eofffne 
Pigui^  et  Cie.,  Paris;  1915;  3  fr.  60).] 

UNE  EOSE 

UNE  rose  pour  la  douce,  un  sonnet  pour  I'ami, 
Le  battement  de  mon   coeur  pour  guider  le 
rythme  des  rondes  ; 
L'ennui  pour  moi,  le  vin  des  rois  pour  mon  ennui, 
Mon  orgueil  pour  la  vanity  de  tout  le  monde, 
Q  noble  nuit  de  f  §te  an  palais  de  ma  vie  ! 

Et  la  complainte,  pour  mon  secret,  dans  le  lointain, 
De  la  citronneUe,  et  de  la  rue,  et  du  romarin  .  .  . 

Le  rubis  d'un  rire  dans  I'or  des  cheveux,  pour  elle, 
L'opale  d'un  saupir,  dans  le  clair  de  lune,  pour  lui ; 
Un  nid  d'hermine  pour  le  corbeau  du  blason  ; 
Pour  la  moue  des  anc^tres  ma  forme  qui  chancelle 
D 'illusions  et  de  vins  dans  les  miroirs  couleur  de  pluie, 

Et  pour  consoler  mon  secret,  le  son 

Des  rouets  qui  tissent  la  robe  des  moribonds. 

Un  quart  d'heure  et  une  bague  pour  la  plus  rieuse, 
Un  sourire  et  une  dague  pour  le  plus  discret ; 
Pour  la  croix  du  blason,  une  parole  pieuse. 
Le  plus  large  hanap  pour  la  soif  des  regrets, 
Une  pofte  de  verre  pour  les  yeux  des  curieuses. 

Et  pour  mon  secret,  la  litanie  d^sol^e 

Des  vieilles  qui  grelottent  au  seuil  des  mausol^es. 


Mm  saint  pour  la  r^vdrence  de  rstrangSre, 

Ma  main  k  baiser  pour  le  confident, 

Un  tonneau  de  gin  pour  la  gaie  misfere 

Des  fossc^yeurs  ;  pour  I'^vfique  luisant 

Dix  monnaies  d'or  pour  chaqne  mot  de  pri^re 

Et  pour  la  fin  de  mon  secret 

Un  grand  sommeil  de  pauvre  dans  un  cercueil  dor^. 

LE  CHANT  DE  LA  MONTAGNE 

CouuE  la  f^onde  aux  larges  hanches  ensoleill^s 

jJe  suis, 

Comme  la  grande  et  fifere  moissonneuse  dans  la  paix 

De  midi, 

Comme  I'^pouse  aux  bras  puissants  du  laboureur, 

lev6e 
Avant  le  jour,  • 

Comme  la  m^re  des  h6ro8,  vigilante  au  sommet 
De  la  tour. 

Mon  ^paule  est  dans  la  nn^,  ma  tfite  renvers^ 
Dans  I'azur. 

Aussi  loin  que  va  mon  regard,  dans  la  mer  6th^r^ 
Tout  est  calme,  profond  et  pur. 
Hommes  de  la  viUe  couch^  i,  mes  pieds  de  granit 
Et  vous 

Qui  haletez  dans  le  chaleur  des  hameaox  endormis 
Sur  mes  genoux, 

Levez-vous,  j'ai  d^ToiU  le  beau  visage  a^v^ 
Del'eq^ace^ 
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VMiez,  je  veui  vous  enseigner  la  plus  haute  pri^re, 

L'ofBcace! 

Du  Sinai  spirituel  qui  touche  la  hasmal 

Je  Buis  le  grand  reflet,  la  sainte  image. 

O  Fils !  avant  que  de  voler,  apprenez  ^  gravir  ! 

Vous  les  61u8  de  demain,  aujourd'hui  soyez  mes  sages. 

O  doutes,  souTenin,  r^^ets,  vene*  vous  rei)08er 

Sur  mon  sein,  et  toi,  p&le  i>a88ion, 

Tiens,  viens  purifier  ton  cceur  dans  I'immense  ros^e 

Des  constellations ! 

C'est  d'ici  qu'il  faut  adorer  ce  puissant  univers 

Que  je  contemple. 

C'est  moi  qui  suis  I'arche  de  salut,  le  trdne  du  P&re, 

Le  temple ! 

Yenez,  vous  tons,  saluer,  piensement  le  retour 

Du  sage,  du  profond  silence, 

Venez,  h^roe^  gofiter  la  joie  de  ce  supreme  amour. 

La  Oonfiance  I 

O.  W.  Melobz 


THE  DEATH  OF  FUTURISM 

By  John  Coubnos 

AET  is  the  expression  of  one's  desire.  When 
that  desire  is  fulfilled  in  life,  that  is  to  say 
when  it  has  ceased  being  an  imaginatire 
expression  and  has  passed  into  actuality,  the  art 
which  had  been  its  prophetic  expression  is  dead  as 
an  art. 

Art  is  not  life.  An  art  when  it  has  passed  over  into 
life  has  ceased  being  an  art.  An  art  fulfilled  is  an 
art  dead,  just  as  a  fulfilled  prophecy  is  dead. 

Nothing  is  easier  to  prove  than  that  Futurism  is 
dead — as  an  art.  And  not  alone  Futurism,  but  also 
Vorticism  and  all  those  "brother"  arts,  whose 
masculomaniac  spokesmen  spoke  glibly  in  their 
green -red-and-yellow-becushioned  boudoirs  of  "  the 
glory  of  war  "  and  "  contempt  for  women,"  of  the 
necessity  of  "  draughts,"  "  blasts,"  and  "  blizzards," 
of  "  maximum  energy  "  and  "  dispersed  energy," 
etc.  etc 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  the  Futurists  and  the 
Vorticists  offer  different  theories  as  to  the  application 
of  "  energy,"  but  that  one  energy  is  "  dispersed  "  and 
the  other  "  stationary  "  is  of  small  present  concern. 
If  the  theorists  of  these  two  schools  disagree  on  the 
adjective,  they  agree  at  least  on  the  noon :  energy 
-iras  the  great  cry  of  both  schools, 


And  WAR  was  in  the  minds  of  both. 
Marinetti  openly  talked  war.  And  one  has  but  to 
look  through  the  pages  of  the  first  number  of  Bloat 
to  read  praises  of  m^em  invention,  and  see  pictures 
entitled  "Plan  of  War"  and  "Slow  Attack"— 
curiously  abstract  representations  of  modem  warfare, 
which  now  seem  like  wonderful  prophecies.  And  the 
Vorticist  manifesto  even  speaks  of  a  "laugh  like  a 
bomb."  To  talk  of  a  laugh  like  that  was  aU  very 
well  in  times  of  peace,  even  very  natural.  Even  we 
in  London  know  what  a  bomb's  laugh  is  like.  And  it 
is  very  natural  to  want  a  different  kind  of  laogh^ 
now.  For  art  is  the  expression  of  one's  desire.  I 
dare  say  there  are  a  go<Mi  many  artists  who  would 
like  an  opi>ortunity  to  express  themselves  on  the 
beauties  of  peace  just  now.  But  I  am  coming  to 
that. 

The  fact  is,  the  artiats,  like  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
had  hardly  realiied  that  the  true  exponents  of 
modem  art  were  the  men  on  the  Georman  Ctoneral 
Staff,  holding  periodical  meetings  at  Potsdam,  or 
some  other  "dam."  These  people  knew  better 
what  "  maximum  energy  "  was.  Their  "  vortex  " 
first  sncked  in  millions  of  German  young  men,  tben 
it  was  sent  spinning  like  a  huge  top  thiongb  Belginm 
and  Fnnee,  where  ia  its  first  momeatnai  it  "  dia* 
puMd"  milUons  erf  other  TOtang  dmb.  Littto 
"  dnntghti "  eame  aloag  In  all  eoo&MM— tbey  «il 
than^dnkfts"  now—and  aant  tiMMiMxdt  oC  yooiac 


men  flying  toward  death  like   so   many  withered 
leaves.  • 

What  Futurist,  either  in  the  trenches  or  at  home, 
honestly  desires  war  to  continue  !     What  Vorticist  ? 

At  least  one  English  Futurist,  judging  from  hia 
new  pictures,  answers  my  question  in  the  only  way 
it  can  be  answered.  It  is  Mr.  C.  E.  W.  Nevinson, 
whose  fine  war  pictures  exhibited  recently  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries  are,  it  is  generally  agreed,  the  best . 
pictorial  protest  against  war  that  has  yet  been 
shown,  and  Mr.  Nevinson  has  seen  the  war  at  first 
hand.  And  this  protest  is  effective  precisely  because 
the  artist  has  expressed  it  in  unfuturistic  terms.  I  do 
not  want  to  overstate  my  case,  or  do  injustice  to  Mr. 
Nevinson,  who,  except  for  a  half-dozen  purely 
abstract  pictures,  preserves  just  enough  of  the 
geometric  touch  to  give  poignancy  to  the  medianical 
nature  of  our  age  and  to  tiie  machine-like  qualities 
of  our  armies.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  means  to 
praise  that,  though  it  is  true  he  finds  decorative 
values  in  wire  entanglements  and  in  the  busy  docks 
at  Southampton.  It  is  also  true  that  he  has  made  a 
Bunting  SheU  look  like  a  glorified  catherine-wheel, 
and  sji' Explosion  like  the  shsuT)  rays  of  a  sunrise :  had 
not  the  artist  supplied  a  name  to  this  picture  it  might 
just  as  easily  have  been  taken  to  represent  "Peace 
on  earth,  goodwill  to  men."  Indeed  the  writer  of 
the  introduction  to  the  catalogue.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
ascribes  aU  sorts  of  mystic  qualities  to  Mr.  Nevinson's 
paintings— but  what  Futurist  ever  wanted  to  be 
connected  with  mysticism  1 

After  all,  whether  these  paintings  are  a  protest 
against  war  or  not  matters  little,  they  are  by  their 
method  a  protest  against  Futuriam.  By  his  return 
to  representation  the  artist  pfoclaims  in  them  a 
confession  of  Futurism's  failure,  and  incidentally  his 
own  success  as  an  artist.  And  as  no  art  is  distinct 
from  its  method— indeed  the  method  is  always  the 
art — so  the  Futuristic  theory  falls  with  the  stracture. 
Peace  to  its  ashes. 

But  the  good  impression  Mr.  Nevinson  makes  with 
his  paintings  he  somewhat  spoils  with  his  "  note  "  in 
the  catalogue.     To  quote  a  few  sentences  : 

ENrery  artist  of  living  force  haa  always  been  and  mugt  be 
an  outgrowth  and  spokesman  of  his  time.  It  is  impossible  to 
express  the  seienti&i  and  mechaiUQal  spirit  of  this  twentieth- 
century  war  witi»  the  languishing  or  obsolete  symbolism  of 
Mediasval  or  GUssic  Art  .  .  .  Already  long  before  the  war 
'"young  arttats  in  Latin  conntriea  and  Enj^aad  were  seeking  a 
wider  inspiiati(»  than  in  the  sickly  worship  of  the  nude  and  the 
over-seDSoal  broodings  of  our  elders  which  showed  themselves  in 
the  literature  and  art  of  the  TeOow  Book,  in  "  advanced  dramas," 
and  in  some  of  the  Pi»-Raph»ebtes,  a  tendency  largely  due  to 
trivial  lives  pomeasing  no  other  oonceptioa  of  advoiture  or 
emotion  than  sex.  ...  The  inteasity  o<  the  present  time  is 
producing  a  vital  art  in  Kngland.  .  .  . 

All  this  is  very  sweeping,  very  confusing,  a  mixture 
of  half-traths.  As  for  the  last  statement  I  quote 
from  Mr.  Nevinson  I  defy  any  one  to  prove  that  there 
is  any  truth  in  it  at  alL  , 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Nevinson  assnm^a  that  au 
art  falls  in  with  life,  moreover  that  life  imposes  its 
will  upon  art  and  the  artist,  and  that  art  at  best  c^ 
only  serve  as  a  handmaidea  to  life.  That  is  an  old 
quarrel  whi<A  Oscar  Wilde  has  answered  handsomely 
in  his  Dseay  of  Lying.  The  plausible  theory  set  fortn 
in  this  essay  is  that  art  is  not  life,  that  art  is  greata 
than  life,  that  art— the  world  of  the  imaginata^ 
cnated  by  the  artist's  will— project*  ifcMit  kito  U»» 
the  wortd  «(  teafity,  to  which  it  givwi  eolMr  and  » 
wMdi  it  iu^ifM  a  tskrUt  of  emulattoo. 

But  wtet  is  Mr.  NerinMn's  ideal  1  It  u  that  thJS 
is  a  Mitttttie  ■»»  Md  that  art  nust  tkcrefore  adopt 
a  leiMrtlie  lDr«ik  -  Ta  i»T  tW«  ia  to  taip^ft**  «* 
ic  ahrayt  tke  i*"*  «*  Mvirwunent,  w»«it«a«  in« 
opfOdto  ia  B-«»  tte  tenth:    peat  •»**  "SS 


?f  f.,  ^  content  to  waUow  in  the  mud  of  reaUty. 
It  the  Pre-EaphaeliteB  failed  it  was  not  necessarily 
because  their  theory  wa«  wrong  but  more  likely 
because  their  limited  genius  applied  its  prindpli 
exteraaUy  to  an  acquired,  not  sufficiently  deep-rooted 
emotion.  '^ 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  obsession  with  machinery 
19  m  any  way  superior  to  the  obsession  with  sex.    One 
man  Mm  a  woman,  another  likes  a  machine.     Women 
were  before  machines.    Jnst  how  the  Aachine-lover 
can  crow  over  a  woman-lover  is  something  that  I 
fell  to  see.    At  the  risk  of  seeming  irrelevant  I  will 
recaU  a  day  when  loitering  near  a  bookstaU  I  ran 
across  two  books  in  different  parts  of  the  stall  written 
by    two    different    authors    and    published    by    two 
di^nt  firms:   one  book  was  entitled  :    Motor-cycles 
-UoH,  to  Manage  Them,  the  other,  Womenr-Bow  to 
Manage  Them.     Each   writer,  it   may  be   assumed, 
wrote  about  what  he  knew  best;  I  am  not  sure  thaJ 
the  second  did  not  have  the  harder  task.     And  reaUy 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  one  man  should  not 
have  written  both  books,  provided  he  knew  how  to 
manage  one  and  the  other.     Indeed  there  was  once 
a  very  great   artist   who    knew   very    much    about 
science  and  made  all  sorts  of  discoveries  and  inventions 
and  even  discussed  the  possibilities  of  submarines 
and  flymg  machines  in  a  practical  way.     This  artist 
also  painted  a  little  "—to  use  Whistler's  phrase 
about  a   Eoyal  Academician— and  in  some   of  his 
pamtings-  he  showed  an  intense  preoccupation,  even 
obsession,  with  strange  feminine  beauty.     This  was 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  true  Futurist   in  that  he  fore- 
stalled modernity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  artist 
in  that  he  reacted  from  it  in  his  art  with  an  opposite- 
ne88  that  was  like  the  swing  of  a  pendulum. 

Some  day  a  book  may  be  written  to  show  how 
closely  war  is  aUied  with  sex.    For  the  Futuristic 
juxtaposition  of  the  glorification  of  war  and  "  con- 
tempt   for    women"    is    no    mere    accident.     This 
contempt  does  not  imply  indifference,  but  the  worst 
form  men  s  obsession  with  sex  can  take,  that  is  rape  ! 
An  honest  statement  cwiceming  Futurism's  present 
position  was  made  some  months  ago   by   Eussia's 
most^fted  Futurist,  Mayakovsky,  who,  after  admit- 
ting frankly  that  Futurism- which  contained  the  idea- 
01  the  annmg  war,  for  which  alone  it  indeed  lived— 
has  died  m  the  fulfilment  of  the  idea  and  therefore 
lost    Its    raxson    d^ttre,    nevertheless    gloats    on    the 
absence  of  a  single  orderly  comer."     "  E*Mywh»e 
tliere  is  devastation  and  anarchy.     The  inhabitants 
laughed  at  this  as  at  the  antics  of  madmen,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  diaboUc  intuition  incarnated  in  the 
stormy  to-day.     The  war 'broadening  the  boundaries 
01  kingdoms  and  the  brain  compels  to  break  into 
irontiers    yestearday    unknown."     (The    grammatical 
construction   of  the  last  sentence  is  Mayakovsky's 
own.)     Th^  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  Futurism  has 
aied  a»  a  particular  group,  but  it  has  poured  itself 
out  m  every  one  in  a  flood.     To-day  aU  are  Futurists. 
The  people  is  Futurist." 

Here  we  have  a  clear  logical  statement  of  the 
position  at  Futurism  to-day.  Art,  such  as  it  is,  is 
indeed  'upon  the  town,"  in  Whistler's  phrase.  In 
mis  misaUiaitM  with  life,  art  has  been  dr^ged  down 
K>  a  poaitioa  from  which  it  must  react  in  the  end. 
And  m  thtt  reaetiea  lies  our  greatest  hope.  It  is 
nonsense  to  taK  almvt  obsession  with  sex  as  the  only 
wtemative  to  Pnturism.  Eembrandt  and  Turner 
«nd  MiHet  and  Van  Gogh  have  shown  that  art  can 
mnve  without  the  eonvention  of  the  nude.  This 
«oes  no«  mean  thirt  athan  should  paint  like  them— 
«»  that  woold  b*  ptafiiatet-bat  it  does  show  that 

U^^»hlyt»llte.    AIIWll^tk*l>MMr&Mrt«M, 

^«  me«teBiMl Md iad«rtiMi2g»» of  n»  afTwa 
wnia«dnf(B«Ml;rtai«M(AMnndemyoDn«w  lines. 


EZRA  POUND 

Tbauslated  feom  the  Fbenoh  of 
Jkan  de  Bosschebb 


.^■■ 


IB^VE  been  able  to  draw  a  picture  of  Ezra  Pound 
m  a  very  few  lines,  with  the  help  of  poor  Gaudier 
Brzeska.     Such  a  few  lines  cannot  also  give  the 
poet  s  work  ;  one  must  first  make  a  series  of  sketches^ 
then  a  portrait. 

The  sketches  are  an  analysis  of  the  successive 
influences  which  he  voluntarily  underwent;  the 
portrait  is  the  praise  of  his  last  book,  Lustra. 

There  has  been  an  odd  insistence  in  the  way  Pound 
has  invoked  the  domination  of  the  great  writers. 
With  the  exception  of  those  old  writers  who  influenced 
his  youth,  he  has  treated  other  poets  with  a  savage 
familiarity.  I  can  believe  that  some  of  his  inspirers 
might  have  found  him  disturbing,  rather  intemperate, 
often  impertinent. 

Ezra  Pound  is  the  bite  of  the  champagne.  It  is 
not  the  best  part  of  the  wine,  but  the  most  important. 
It  is  the  charm  of  the  wine,  its  piquant  though  super- 
ficial spirit.  Just  for  a  few  seconds  the  foam  haa 
something  which  thfe  full-bodied  wine  can  never  have. 
The  foam  shows  what  the  wine  is  like.  And  that  ia 
what  Pound's  intelligence  does  with  the  wine  of  hia 
work. 

I  mean,  for  instance,  that  when  he  imitated  the 
Troubadours  he  did  not  take  their  genius  from  them, 
but  assumed  the  characteristics  of  a  special  &;shion 
of  expression.  He  is  a  Troubadour,  but  in  spite  of 
meaning  to  be  faithful  he  is  freer  than  his  old  models 
otthe  south. 

Even  while  trying  to  obey  a  foreign  inspiration 
his  mind  was  always  noting  a  thousand  modem 
resemblances  of  thought  and  word,  and  one  finds 
traces  of  this  untimely  viraon  in  several  poems. 
He  is  the  translator  essentially  unfaithful  His 
active  intelligence  goes  beyond  mere  bookish  imitation. 
When  he  brings  the  old  wine  out  of  the  bottle,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lives,  his  quick  mind,  naturally 
biting  in  its  methods,  in  a  word,  the  ardent  quality 
of  his  whole  personality,  are  fused  in  the  old  wine, 
and  make  this  witty,  delicate,  often  sarcastic  effer- 
vescence. The  wine  itself,  however,  almost  disowns 
this  sparkle.  Pound  does  not  interfere  with  the 
genius  of  foreign  work ;  but  whatever  intelligence  and 
hberty  of  thought,  the  destractive  spirit,  and  imagina- 
tion can  add  to  a  work  of  art,  that  Pound  adds. 
One  can  only  regret  one  thing,  that  the  poet  should 
have  used  this,  so  personal  an  effervescence,  on  work 
that  is  not  his  own ;  but  one  regrets  it  only  in  the  long 
poems,  in  the  Troubadour  manner,  which  fo^- 
shadow  the  cloistered  romance  of  Petit  Jehan  de  la 
Saintr^. 

An  unfaithful  translator!  Nevertheless  no  other 
jawM  has  given  himself  so  generously  up  to  influence. 
Found  thinks  it  is  a  good  thing  to  submit  to  it  in  full 
awareness  of  the  fact. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  true  for  many  of  us,  as  it  is 
certain  that  copying  the  best  drawings  of  the  masters 
is  good  for  the  pupfl.  One  must  choose  between 
Miehelangelo  and  Alma  Tadema,  between  Dante  and 
Milton.  At  about  Bey«ateen  Pound  admires  Dante». 
for  must  one  not  flnt  admire  God  and  the  Mystery  f 
Before  becoming  nnHad  with  the  universal  Mystery, 
one  must  worshiikfilat  an  extwnal  thing.  We  cannot 
take  a  yoanf^nan,  ataiMaty  who  haa  oot  adi»ed  aom* 
formal  Qod  «aito  llwilj.    It  ia  mKj  to  gueaa 

Thauuat  and   appaiiaiialihi    maaOwa.    In   any   

1*  MPvad  him  Milton.  But  tko  •ammbered,  heavy 
;***— 'w  •<  PoMdlaa  Mm  mart  eavMtely  hav*  ikhwi 
hia,  to  tha  hardaaaa,  tito  fawiaiTa  iHin  ot  O* 
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Comedy.  Moreover  the  clearness  and  strength  of 
precision  struck  his  imaginatioD  frOm  the  first.  He 
was  always  thinking  about  freeing  himself  from  any 
indirect  constniction  of  phrase,  and  with  a  view  to 
this  he  translated  Onido  Cavalcanti.  He  wanted  to 
examine  the  crude,  sincere  manner  of  the  jMet,  and 
enjoyed  studying  his  keen  method  of  expression  ;  he 
admired  the  way  in  which  this  Italian  wrote  of  love  and 
reality,  and  though  there  are  many  images  in  Guido's 
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pages,  they  are  never  Petrarchian  metaphors,  pretty 
enongh,  but  with  no  claim  to  be  anytlmig  but 
metaphor. 

I  should  be  invading  the  province  of  the  critic  if  I 
here  analysed  the  way  in  which  Pound  was  infinenced, 
— and  what  were  those  influences  t — if  I  told  all  the 
accidents  and  adventures  of  his  literary  life.  I  could 
not,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  do  it.  Here  a  poet  speaks  of 
■♦poet.  S^ll^  Esra  Pound's  past  is  very  near  Ms 
present ;  his  last  books  are  very  near  his  first.  That 
is  why  I  must  speak  of  them  jjapidly,  leaving  it  to 
the  ^od  critics  of  the  future  to  make  impartial 
judgments  and  comparisons,  and  to  buSd  up  the 
whole  structure  of  the  poet's  work — adorned,  defended, 
qualified,  and  commentated. 


Browning,  solid,  unomamented^  historical,  first 
charmed  him  by  his  frank  simplicity.  I  think  one 
might  say  that  a  kind  of  rusticity  in  the  Camberwell 
poet  attracted  Pound's  attention,  but  not  for  long. 
Pound  perhaps  owes  his  early  discovery  of  the  Trou- 
badours to  a  young  professor,  who  loved  their  poetry.* 
For  at  the  university  in  America,  one  has  to  discover 
the  Troubadours,  also  life  and  art,  for  oneself. 

In  PenofKx,  published  in  the  spring  of  1909,  and 
EjnUUaiont,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the 
reader  can  find  subtile  traces  of  the  Troabadonr 
influence.  Bead  La  trmitne,  Na  Avditurt,  A  ViUommml. 
BdUai  of  the  CUbiet,  etc.  The  names  of  sevenJ  will 
help  the  critic.  The  latter  may  be  pnzxled  by  eertaio 
strong  characteristics  in  JKvulMiont,  work  of  the 
first  yea;r  Pound  spent  in  London  ;  but  they  are  not 
really  surprising,  givw  the  way  in  which  he  was 
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attracted  by  the  qualities  of  clearness  and  flrmnen 
in  the  old  writers.  Further,  they  are  less  surprising 
if  one  knows  the  poems  which  he  published  later,  and 
especially  those  of  to-day.  In  Hiniltationg  the  virile 
note  sounds  with  strange  and  rather  crude  strength, 
and  the  poet  was  reproached  for  it.  The  Goodly  Fen 
was  perhaps  the  finest  thing  in  the  book,  with  Pierre 
VidtU  and  Sestina  Altaforte.  Pound  here  shows 
himself  in  process  of  becoming  as  we  now  know 
him. 

To  th'e  translation  of  Ouido,  irtiich  he  undertook 
in  order  to  free  himself  from  a  certain  stiffness  and 
rudeness  of  style  with  which  he  might  be  charged, 
we  must  add  his  third  selection  of  verses,  Canzoni. 
In  making  the  translation  he  was  thinking  of  the 
public,  of  the  good  judge,  or  even  of  those  who  merely 
make  a  claim  to  be  good  judges.  In  writing  Canzoni 
he  did  the  same.  The  love  of  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  which  one  always  finds  in  Pound  is  here  very 
marked,  and  even  more  so  in  the  following  collection, 
Ripostes.  In  Ccmzoni  the  protest  is  still  a  Latent 
argvmient ;  he  seems  to  want  to  prove  that  though  he 
writes  vers  libre  he  is  still  capable  of  writing  in  regular 
metre.  It  is  only  about  five  years  since  vers  libre 
has  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  in  England  eitker  as  the 
art  of  a  m'adman  or  a  practical  joker.  Have  not 
Vitgil  and  Shakespeare  both  written  vers  libre  !  And 
yet  till  Swinburne,  poetry  was  only  a  rigid  vehicle  for 
ideas,  and  nearly  always  for  morals. 

But  Ripostes  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  give  its  titie 
to  the  book  that  follows  it.  Between  the  writing  of  the 
two,  Ponnd  has  had  a  revelation.  He  sees  the  worid 
in  harder  outline,  its  grin  is  changed.  I  find  some 
"  sweetness  "in  Bipo«Us  which  is  not  in  Lustra. 
Still,  the  value  of  B^po*te»  lies  in  the  poet's  point  of 
view.  His  style  is  formed,  he  awaits  a  shock.  The 
energy  which  we  find  all  through  Lutitra  is  shown  in 
the  poem  called  Btiwm ;  and  in  Doria  and  A  Oiii, 
out  of  that  same  Ripostes  of  1912,  he  seems,  having 
got  his  strength,  to  put  away  the  oM  harmonies  at 
poetry — so  well,  too  well  known  to  us.  ^^^ 

Hereia  ';  -  '. 

.-  „      ,./-:.  .      ..    >■  '  ^ 

AJOPIA  „.     ,    !•* 

Be  in  me  aa  th»etemal  moods  '   ^ 

of  the  bleak  wind,  and  not  ,' —  - 

Ab  tranaient  thingH  are—  * 

gaiety  of  flowera. 
Have  me  in  the  strong  lonelineas 

of  sonlesB  clift 
And  (rf  grey  waten.    *  "  " 

Let  the  gods  speak  softly  of  iw 
In  days  hereafter.  -  ' 

The  ahadovy  flowers  of  Orcos 
•>','_   ■'  Bemembar  thee. 

One  must  add  to  all  the  soceessive  influences 
whi<ih  he  experiences  that  of  the  Chinese  poets,  as 
we  shall  see  later ;  that  of  the  youngest  French  poets, 
and  otf  William  Butler  Yeats,  the  great  living  poet 
to  whom  all  the  j*tmes  have  list^wd.  FOu»d,  n« 
doubt,  admired  him  when  he  first  came  to  London. 
Pound  was  then  twenty -two.  After  having  been  a 
professor  in  America  he  embarked  for  Europe.  He 
went  to  Venice,  where  he  published  A  htrme  apenia  in 
1908.  He  only  stayed  five  months  in  Ymice,  but 
has  since  been  ba^  ev«ry  year  to  Italy. 

Before  writing  about  his  last  book  I  think  it  is 
important  to  x>oint  out  thaik  lie  has  mililinhTiTl  a  very 
suggestive  memoir  of  OaocUar  TlTSSMa '  ani  that  he 
was«BeaCthe£i«steaBtribators.  It  is  tess  inpertan* 
t«  BMrtian  tke  stodiw  ibt  oae  volnme  (Tht  Sfifit  of 
Bommf)  whiA  iw'a^Brt  of  tktas.  Xke^  coBtaio 
a  gi«at  deal  «f  IsmiAm  aad  kaamitigb  ikt  «wk  «< 
a  vary  goad  sdnidar.  Let  ns  go  on  to  tte  vary  good 
poet. 


STREET  LAMPS 

;y^^OLD,  with  an  innermost  spedc    , 
•    It     Of  silver,  singing  afloat 
Beneath  the  night, 

Like  balls  of  thistle-down       ■ — - 

Wandering  up  and  down  %, 

T,  Over  the  whispering  town       '  ^  -      "'"'^ 
Seeking  where  to  alight.   '  " 

Slowly,  above  the  street 
Above  the  ebb  of  feet 

Drifting  in  flight, 
Still,  in  the  purple  distance 
The  gold  of  their  strange  persistence, 
As  they  cross  and  part  and  meet 

And  pass  out  of  si^t. 

The  seed-ball  of  the  sun 
Is  broken  at  last,  and  done 

Is  the  orb  of  day.         ^ 
UTow  to  its  separate  ends 
Seed  after  day-seed  wends 

Its  separate  way. 

ISo  sun  will  ever  rise 
Again  on  the  wonted  skies 

In  the  midst  of  the  spheres. 
The  globe  of  day,  over-ripe. 
Is  shattered  at  last  beneath  the  stripe 
Of  the  wind,  and  its  oneness  veers 

Out  myriad- wise. 

Seed  after  seed  after  seed 

Drifts  over  the  town,  in  its  need    - ' 

To  sink  and  have  done,  '^-  * 

To  settle  at  last  in  the  dark, 
To  bury  its  potent  spark       _    ,' 
s  Where  days  are  begun.  , 

Darkness,  and  depth  of  sleep^ 
Nothing  to  know  or  to  weep,      ,    ' 

Where  the  seed  sinks  in  "  * 

To  the  earth  of  the  under-ni^t 
Where  all  is  silent,  quite  •„  !-.  _ 

Still,  and  the  darknesses  stee^ 

Out  all  the  sin. 
,.   ^  ..  ■ IK  H.  'La.wkouss 
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DEMO-DiDIVnHJALISM 

By  Htintlt  Cabtek 

I  THINK  that  if  there  is  a  general  ground  on 
which  the  war  may  be  congratulated,  the 
quickening  of  a  universal  spirit  of  demecratio 
individualism  would  be  the  thing.  It  would  be  the 
■pirit  breaking  up  Ukrge  erganizatioas  and  nnifang 
inen  by  an  act  of  intelligence  rather  than  of  intettaet, 
in  small  individualized  democratic  groups.  In 
Bngland,  which  is  undergoing  a  profoand  industrial 
transformation,  we  know  it  is  the  case,  for  thwe  a 
movement  towards  the  reorganiaatioii  at  JSrational 
Qroaps  composed  A  individaj^iaed  yet  sociaDy*^  c«a- 
nunicating  units,  has  aetadfejr  and  actively  b«fa&. 
In  more  than  a  theoretical  way,  pre-war 
{ormatioQs  are  being  profotmdly  shattered, 
»,  in  faeft,  a  tot  gica*  inwuw  thak  tiugr 
>>«  repteflad  \if  attMrn  sal  te  a««iai  ' 
ivmindinf  aa  ol  a  wrnlsaaitoa  at  tfea 

Pt«<eat-dMr  iwiaaiiiMiti  and  war-tiaie  ei 
Ve  cartaWbr  ■■•  t^tag  to  get,  pieswit]^, 
md  aNMaaksftv  CMBatoto  initt 
■^-s^SS^ttad  ssS-gTwed  sa  fto  aa 
powers  caa  ba  attnetad  firaas  a  HitaBy  mmag,  Irat 


changing,  conception  of  civilized  life.    A  conception, 
that  is,  sticking  fast  in  abysmal  quantity,  instead  of 
playing  happily  round  engaging  and  inspiring  quality. 
The  case  of  France,  where  social  interest  is  ctn- 
r    cemed  just  now,  is  somewhat  similar.    A  desire  for 
'    decentralization   has   set   in   motion   a   breaking-up 
—  from  which  individualized  and  economically  completa  ~ 
■    group    forms    may    be    expected    to    emerge.     The 
French  grouping,  however,  is  not  likely  to  proceed^' 
precisely  on  the  same  line  as  the  English  on  account 
of  its  political  and  social  origins  being  so  different 
from  our  own.    England  is,  as  yet,  only  dusting  the 
'     lid  of  political  interests,  beneath  which  lie  concealed 
our  vast  spiritu^  inheritances.    France,  on  the  other 
band,  stands  uprooted  from  the  political  soil  con- 
templating its   wondrous   spiritual  inheritance.    So 
one  may  say  that  in  England  the  economic  is  still  the 
end ;  in  France  it  is  the  means. 

Wliat    the    French    decentralizing    tendency    has 
sprung  from  is  really  an  acute  discontent  with  the 
Napoleonic    system    of    central    administration ;     a 
reaction  against  machine-age  materialism  ;   the  civic 
renaissance  which  caught  France  on  its  crest  some 
years  ago ;    and  the  more  recent  discovery  of  the 
secret   of  the  greatness   of  France.     I   beUeve   the 
discOTitent  was  clearly  described  by  J.  C.  Bodley  in 
his  remarkable  volnme  on  Frcmce.    Professor  Mark 
Baldwin  has  confirmed  the  news  of  the  rebirth  and 
growth  of  a  fruitful  ideaUsm  urging  France  forward 
to  spiritual  excellence,  offering  it  a  revaluation  of 
individual  freedom,  and  cancelling  the  opinion  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Bodley 's  very  significant  book,  Cardinai  ' 
Hemming  and  Other  Essays,  that  the  soul  of  France  is 
sinking  under  the  dreadful  weight  of  strengthening 
materialism  and  declining  force  of  spiritual  ideals. 
The  civic  wave  lifted  France  in  sight  of  the  City- 
State  idea  of  the  early  Greeks,  the  development  of 
town-planning    and    village    commonwealth    ideals, 
where  the  Mddle  Ages  left  them,   the  geographic 
determinism  of  Le  Play  and  its  offspring,  the  scienee 
of  human  geography,  as  its  inventor,  G.  B.  Enock, 
describes  it  in  The  Tropies,  his  important  contribu- 
tion to  constructive  economics.    The  said  momentous 
discovery  faced  France  with  the  requirements  of  its 
native  genius,  and  told  it  how  it  had  grown  more  and 
more  inspiring  in  the  past,  and  might,  if  it  liked, 
continue  its  vivid  career  in  the  future.     Clearly,  in 
this,  France  had  hit  upon  one  of  the  choicest  phases     ' 

oi  its  eternal  luck.    Think  what  mi^t  happen  to 

En^^and  if  some  one  were  to  discover  the  secret  of 
its  greatness — discover  its  souL  Then  indeed  it 
could  score  off  the  abounding  tmthsayers  who  sit 
ever  upon  its  back,  link  a  Sindbad,  exclaiming,  "Bah ! 
Ton  hiave  no  soul — only  legs."  And  then  it  coold 
ask  itself  one  or  two  stradight  questions  and  live 
vividly  ever  after  answering  them.  ' 

France  has  a  life  of  the  sort  before  it.     Those  who 
discovered  its  secret — ^Professor  H.  J.  Fleure  foremost 
among  them — are  inviting  it  to  pay  strict  attention 
to  vital  facts  of  place  aad  circumstance,  and  to  derive 
sustenance    and    direction    from    them.    What    ore 
these  facts  1     In  sum  they  reveal  that  Pruice  always 
has  and  will  enjoy  a  singular  felicity  of  position  and 
circumstance.    And  this  felicity  enables  it  to  make 
tHe    most    effective    contribution    to    the    spiritual 
advance  of  the  WMt«m  worid.     It  lies,  like  a  hi^tly 
sensitized  instrunui^t  of  transmission,  direetly  in  the 
path  of  the  great  spiritual  influences  that  have  emr 
flowed  northward  from  the  Mediterranean.     It  lies  in 
tike  path  of  England  to  BMSfc  tlliags  tfcat  can  beckoa 
it  to  spiritual  salTatiHL    Ife  laa  banaafeh  varied  and 
tranafanBing  Himatei  and  in  this  raspeat  ia  Hka  a 
vary  ioalj  wiwriili  saasitisod  instnunoit  fumpased 
tt  naay  switfiaff  ^stnuneats  all  woAiBg  s^anntc^ 
yat  tofittar.    laoh  of  the  nfpoam  so  tasMnnad  baa  a 
ilstltliiil  jatftit  faaadad  in  peasantry,  and  a  dastinei; 
His  aC  Ss  awik.    Wbathar  by  aoeideat  or  dasigay  aaa 
kaowa  aot,  Hub  waitf  ia.  dJTii^  has  bean  spsfiia% 
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appointed  for  the  most  important  office  conceirable. 
So  that,  as  I  say,  France  might  always  operate  as  the 
refining  agency  of  the  Western  world.  It  follows  of 
ctfnrse  that  if  the  diversity  be  not  maintained,  the 
advantage  which  characterizes  it  disappears  also. 
So  far  the  aforesaid  central  administration  has  failed 
to  maintain  it.     Hence  the  reaction. 

I  have  referred  to  the  two  streams  of  group  develop- 
ment flowing  side  by  side  in  England  and  France,  not 
80  mnch  because  I  wish  to  indicate  their  fount  and 
nature,  but  because  I  feel  they  mean  ever  so  mu<A 
more  to  us  than  appears  at  the  surface.  They  mean 
a  great  deal  more  than  any  one  has  ventured  to  tell 
us.  What  they  mean  is  a  renewal  of  individual  man. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  better  understood  if  I  say  a  restora- 
tion of  quality  instead  of  quantity.  Impressed  upon 
this  proposed  new  group  formation  of  mankind  is 
surely  the  image  of  the  self-controlled,  self -subsisting 
individual,  the  economically  complete  man,  if  -^^e 
like.  An  image  representing  the  reunion  of  all  those 
fine  parts  of  individual  man  which  the/feross  super- 
stition  of  social  service  has  separated,  '^s  this  vision 
of  coming  events  so  fanciful  in  the  light  of  actual 
happenings  t  I  think  not.  Let  me  say  of  the  new 
groups  that  each  group  will  be  designed  to  form  a 
unit  of  associated  activity,  i'his  unit  is  an  ideal 
conceived  by  the  very  latest  industrial  and  economic 
reformer  to  promote  the  production  by  men  in 
highest  association  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
energy -wealth,  or  quality -wealth,  not  money  or 
quantity-wealth.  So  each  unit  of  the  group-unit 
represents  so  much  energy,  and  together  the  group 
represents  the  ideal  sum  of  energy.  Yet,  when  we 
come  to  think  of  it,  all  these  units  forming  one  unit 
together  only  represent  an  expanded  unit,  and  all 
this  energy  represents  but  an  expansion  of  enargy. 
That  is  to  say,  an  expansion  of  the  ideal  man  and  his 
ideal  energy,  or  of  the  perfect  man  towards  which 
Nature  ever  directs  its  kindest  glance.  So  the  unit 
of  units  is  simply  the  expanded  form  of  ideal  man 
before  servility  and  deputizing  arose  to  break  him 
into  infinitesimal  social  pieces.  Now  suppose  the 
present  tendency  towards  contraction  infects  the  new 
groups  after  they  are  formed.  What  then  is  to 
prevent  quality  squeezing  and  squeezing  them  till  all 
quantity  is  squeezed  out  and  nothing  remains  but 
one-man  groups.  This  would  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  proper  direction  towards  salvation.  From 
„8tate-appropriation  and  Social-appropriation  to  S^- 
appropriation.  Higher  than  this  no  man  could  go — 
even  on  wings.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  fascinating  matter 
for  reflection.     There  I  leave  it. 
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LIKE   an   oldish  wooden   wall  in   the   summer 
daylight 
You  stand;    the  shadows  with  their  fleshly 
glamour  are  gone.; 
Only  persistent  scrutiny  ( 

Will  find  a  bit  of  tremulous  blue  or  a  fitint  stnak  of 

orange 
On  the  veined  boards. 

Ycmr  soul  ia  bke  «h«  dried  and  ^htly  cnunpled 

petals  ^ 

Whicb  are  your  eyea.       * 

Yet  tb«re  is  a  small  brook 
With  many  Uttie  groves  oi  ooimgated  toBlight 
And  tinged  here  and  thcare  with  sprawls  ot  ootoor : 
Pale  trembling  blue,  dashes  of  rose,  gold  and  purple, 
Shivering,  broken  as  in  a  Chinese  design, 
In  nitMiyoaraoal  loves  to -retire:  to  airim  eoyty 


Or  to  raise  a  playful  spray,  to  inhale  the  odour. 
It  finds  there  a  mild  inetoiety 
And  some  strength. 

TEEES  IN  THE  TENEMENT  DISTBICT 

It  were  as  though  the  earth 

Forgiving  the  ugly  houses  they  built  over  ^t 

And  th^  sidewalks  and  thoroughfares 

And   compassionate   toward   the    men   and 

drudges 
Had  tendered  them  these  ,   '-. 

Strong,  rugged  and  large  flowers.     "*  ■         '  f 


women 


OFF! 
God, 

Over  our  u^y  buildings 
Why  did  you  bend  out 
Your  beautiful  ravishing  sky. 
Take  it  off. 
Let  the^  jag 
The  emptiness. 


^ 


Max  MicHEisoir 


TARR 

Bt  Wthbham  Lirwis  ' 

I     ''  '^ 

PABT  V 
A  MEGBIM  OP  HUMOUB 

CHAPTEB  I 

SOME  days  later,  in  the  evening,  Tarr  was  to  be 
found  in  a  strange  place.  Decidedly  his  hosts 
could  not  have  explained  how  he  got  there. 
He  displayed  no  consciousness  of  the  anomaly. 

He  had  introduced  himself — now  for  the  second 
time — into  Fraulein  Lipmann's  aesthetic  saloon,  after 
dining  with  her  and  her  following  at  Flobert's  Eestau- 
rant.  As  inexplicable  as  Rreisler's  former  viisits, 
these  ones  that  Tarr  began  to  make  were  not  80 
perfectly  unwelcome.  There  was  a  glimmering  of 
meaning  in  them  for  Bertha's  women  friends.  He 
had  just  walked  in  two  nights  before,  as  though  he 
were  an  old  and  established  visitor  there,  shaken 
hands  and  sat  down.  He  then  listened  to  their 
music,  drank  their  coffee  and  went  away  apparently 
iSatisfied.  Did  he  consider  that  his  so  close  connexion 
with  Bertha  entitled  him  to  this  t  It  was  at  all 
events  a  prerogative  he  had  never  before  availed 
himself  of,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions  at  first,  in 
hxx  company. 

The  women's  explanation  of  this  eccentric  sudden 
frequentation  was  that  Tarr  was  in  despair.  His 
separation  from  Bertha  (or  her  conduct  with  Kreisler) 
had  hit  him  hard.  He  wished  for  consolation  or 
mediation. 

Neither  of  these  goesses  was  right.  It  was  really 
something  absnidsr  ttei  that  that  had  brought  him 
there. 

Only  a  week  or  ten  days  away  from  his  love  affair 
with  Bevtha,  Tair  was  new  coming  back  to  the  old 
hannts  and  p(redBotB  itf  Us  iBfataation.  He  was 
living  it  ajB  orsr  again  in  memory,  the  central  and  all 
the  acosssory  ts«ras  stfll  in  exactly  the  same  ptoee. 
Suddenly,  everytlik«  to  do  with  "those  days,"  as 
he  thoo^t  of  a  week  or  two  before  (or  wh«t  had 
ended  oAeMf  Am)  ^^d  beeoae  vesy  jiiKuiag. 
Bertha's  WMMB  Meads  w«re  tUHgktfkl  landmarks. 
Tair  ooQld  not  nadwstand  how  it.,  was  he  kad  not 
taken  an  tatewst  in  tbon  before.  1%ey  had  sa  mndt 
of  the  Oenun  saTonr  of  that  hfe  Bved  with  Botha 
aboot  thMB  t 

But  not  only  with  then,  bat  with  BtrOm  hm^  he 


was  likewise  canying  on  this  mysterious  retrospective 
life.  He  was  so  delighted,  as  a  fact,  to  be  free  of 
Bertha  that  he  poetized  herself  and  all  her  belong- 
ings. 

On  this  particular  second  visit  to  Fraulein  Lip- 
mann's he  met  Anastasya  Yasek.  She,  at  least,  was 
nothing  to  do  with  his  souvenirs.  Yet,  not  realizing 
her  aa  an  absolute  new-comer  at  once,  he  accepted  her 
as  another  proof  of  how  delightful  these  people  in 
truth  were. 

He  had  been  a  very  silent  guest  so  far.  They  were 
carious  to  hear  what  this  enigma  should  eventually 
say,  when  it  decided  to  speak. 
"  How  is  Bertha  f  "  they  had  asked  him. 
"  She  has  got  a  cold,"  he  had  answered.  It  was  a 
fact  that  she  had  caught  a  summer  cold  several  days 
before. — "  How  strange ! "  they  thought. — "  So  he  sees 
her  still !  " 

"She  hasn't  been  to  Flobert's  lately,"  Ben^e 
Lipmann  said.  "  I've  been  so  busy,  or  I'd  have  gone 
round  to  see  her.     She's  not  in  bed,  is  she  t  " 

"  Oh,  no,  she's  just  got  a  slight  cold.  She's  very 
well  otherwise,"  Tarr  answered. 

Bertha  di8api>ear8.  Tarr  turns  up  tranquilly  in  her 
place.  Was  he  a  substitute  f  What  could  all  this 
mean  ?  Their  first  flutter  over,  their  traditional 
hostility  for  him  reawakened.  He  had  always  been 
an  arrogant,  eccentric,  and  unpleasant  person : 
"  Homme  ^iste !  Homme  sensuel !  "  in  Yan 
Benck's  famous  words. 

On  seeing  him  talking  with  new  liveliness,  not 
displayed  with  them,  to  Anastasya,  suspicions  began 
to  germinate.  Even  such  shrewd  intuition,  a  develop- 
ment from  the  reality,  as  this  :  "  Perhaps  getting  to 
Uke  Oermana,  and  Umrtg  hia  first,  he  had  come  here  to 
find  am,other."  Comfortable  in  his  liberty,  he  was  still 
enjoying,  by  proxy  or  otherwise,  the  satisfaction  of 
slavery. 

The  arrogance  implied  by  his  infatuation  for  the 
commonplace  was  taboo.  He  must  be  more  humble, 
he  felt,  and  take  an  interest  in  his  equals. 

He  had  been  "  Homme  ^oiste "  so  far,  but 
"  Homme  sensuel  "  was  an  exaggeration.  His  con- 
cupiscence had  been  undeveloped.  His  Bertha,  if  she 
had  not  been  a  joke,  would  not  have  satisfied  him. 
She  did  not  succeed  in  waking  his  senses,  although 
she  had  attracted  them.  There  was  no  more  reality 
in  their  sex  relations  than  in  their  other  relations. 

He  now  had  a  closer  explanation  of  his  attachment 
to  stupidity  than  he  had  been  able  to  give  Lowndes. 
It  was  that  his  artist's  asceticism  could  n6t  support 
anything  more  serious  than  such  an  elementary  rival, 
and,  when  sex  was  in  the  ascendant,  it  turned  his 
eyes  away  from  the  highest  beauty  and  dulled  the 
extremities  of  his  senses,  so  that  he  had  nothing  but 
ndimentary  inclinations  left. 

But  in  the  interests  af  his  animalism  he  was  turning 
to  betray  the  artist  in  him.  For  he  had  been  8a3ring 
to  himself  lately  that  a  more  suitable  lady-companion 
Must  be  found  ;  one,  that  is,  he  need  not  be  ashamed 
of-  He  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  Life  to 
come  in  for  some  of  the  benefits  of  Consciousness. 

Anastasya's  beauty,  bangles,  and  good  sense  were 
the  very  thing. 

Despite  himself,  Sorbert  was  dragged  out  of  his 
hxury  of  reminiscMice  without  Imowing^  it,  and 
began  diseriminatiQg  between  the  Bertha  enjoymeat 
ffit  ttmragh  the  jmagimt  Gannan  medium  otf  her 
mends,  and  this  nvvvl  wmm/Om.  Yet  this  inmsijiin 
vas  u  iatawim.  It  was  as  OMi^i  a  man  Unia^ 
wandered  seattesataBy  akag  aa  abaadoBed  iaat»,  a 
tactless  and  fnthtef  asfnainteoee  had  been  disoovend 
I  )&  unlik^  pissMsinn 

Tarr  ask«d  her  frmn  what  part  tf  Germany  she 
lame.  » 

'My  panats  an  Bnsitsn     I  was  bom  in 
L  tad  broo^  up  m  Amwrifa.    We  Ure  ia 


for  her  jarring  on  his  maudlin 


This   accounted 
Grerman  reveries. 

"  Lots  of  Bussian  families  have  settled  latterly  in 
Germany,  haven't  they  t  "  he  asked. 

"  Eussians    are    stiU    rather    savage.    The    more^ 
bourgeois  a  place  or  thing  is  the  more  it  attracttL 
them.     German  watering  places,  musical  centres  and 
so  on,  they  Uke  about  as  well  as  anything.     They.' 
often  settle  there." 

'Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  Bussian — or  a 
German  !  " 

"  Oh,  a  Bussian.    I " 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Tarr,  quite  forgetting 
where  he  was,  and  forgetting  the  nature  of  his 
occupation. 

"  Don't  you  like  Germans  then  t  " 
"  Well,  now  you  remind  me  of  it,  I  do : — ^very 
much,  in  fact,"  He  shook  himself  with  self-reproach 
and  gazed  round  benignantly  and  comfortably  at  his 
hosts.  "  Else  I  shouldn't  be  here  !  They're  such  a 
nice,  modest,  assimilative  race,  with  an  admirable 
sense  of  duty.  They  are  bom  servants ;  excellent 
mercenary  troops,  I  understand.  They  should  always 
be  used  as  such." 

"  I  see  you  know  them  d  fond."    She  laughed  in 
the  direction  of  the  Lipmann. 
He  made  a  deprecating  gesture. 
"  Not    much.     But   they    are    an   accessible   and 
friendly  people." 

"  You  are  English  f "  •  ' 

*Ye8." 

He  treated  his  hosts  with  a  warm  benignity  which 
sought,  perhaps,  to  make  up  for  pa«t  affronts.  It 
appeared  only  to  gratify  partially.  He  was  treating 
them  like  part,  and  parcel  of  Bertha.  They  were  not 
ready  to  accept  this  valuation,  that  of  chattels  of  her 
world.  < 

The  two  Kinderbachs  came  over  and  made  an 
affectionate  demonstration  around  and  ux>on  Anas- 
tasya. She  got  up,  scattering  them  abruptly,  and 
went  over  to  the  piano. 

"  What*  big  brute  !  "  Tarr  thought.  "  She  would 
be  just  as  good  as  Bertha  to  kiss.  And  you  get  a 
respectable  human  being  into  the  bargain !  "  He  was 
not  intimately  convinc^  that  she  would  be  as  satia- 
fstctory.  Let  us  see  how  it  would  be  ;  he  considoed. 
This  larger  machine  of  repressed,  moping  senses  did 

attract.     To  take  it  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  and  penetrate  

to  its  intimacy,   might  give  a  similar  pleasure  to 
undressing  Bertha ! 

Possessed  of  such,  an  intense  life  as  Anastasya, 
women  always  appeared  on  the  verge  of  a  dark 
spasm  of  unconsciousness.  With  their  oi^^anism  of 
fierce  mechanical  reactions,  their  self-possession  was 
rather  bluff.  So  much  more  accomplished  socially 
than  men,  yet  they  were  not  the  social  creatures,  but 
men.  Surrender  to  a  woman  was  a  sort  of  suicide 
for  an  artist.  Nature,  who  never  forgives  an  artist, 
would  never  allow  her  to  forgive.  With  any 
"  superior  "  woman  he  had  ever  met,  this  feeling  of 
being  with  a  parvenu  never  left  him.  Anastasya  was 
not  an  exception. 

On  leaving,  Tarr  no  longer  felt  that  he  would  eome 
back  to  enjoy  a  diffused  form  of  Bertha  there.  The 
prolongations  of  his  Bertha  period  had  passed  a 
climax. 

On  leaving  Ben^  Lipmann's,  neverthdeas,  Taip 
went  to  the  Caf^  de  1' Aigle,  soma,  dliilniisii  away,  bat 
with  an  obiect.  To  make  his  present  fraqaentation 
quite  eMspistc^  it  <mly  aeedsd  Knisler.  Otto  was 
theie^  yntf  tntA  on  hk  jiiSiBt  irisiiiiag  bat.  He 
▼irilsd  hte  Mgohriy  at  thn  CUi  da  r4%la,  wbne  ha 
was  oontnat^  to  betoandL 

This  is  how  Tan  had  gat  ta  kaaiw,  bin. 
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CHAPTEE  II     " 

Takb  had  arriyed  at  Bertba's  place  about  seven  in 
the  evening  on  his  first  retom  from  Montmartre.  He 
hung  about  for  a  little.  In  ten  minutes'  time  he  had 
hie  reward.  She  came  out,  followed  by  Kreisl^. 
Bertha  did  not  see  him  at  first.  He  followed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  some  fifteen  yards  behind. 
He  did  this  with  sleepy  gratification.    All  was  well. 

Relations  with  her  were  now,  it  must  be  clear, 
substantially  at  an  end.  A  kind  of  good  sensation  of 
alternating  jealousy  and  regret  made  him  wander 
along  with  obedient  gratitude.  Should  she  turn 
round  and  see  him,  how  uncomfortable  she  would  be  ! 
How  naturally  alike  in  their  mechanical  marching 
gait  s^  and  the  Qermaa  were !  He  was  a  distinct 
third  party.  Being  a  stranger,  with  very  different 
appearance,  thrilled  him  agreeably.  By  a  little 
manoeuvre  of  short  cuts  he  would  get  in  front  of 
them.     This  he  did. 

Bertha  saw  him  as  he  debouched  from  his  turning. 
She  stopped  dead,  and  appeared  to  astonished 
Kreisler  to  be  about  to  take  to  her  heels.  It  was 
flattering  in  a  way  that  his  mere  presence  should 
produce  this  effect.  He  went  up  to  her.  Her  palm 
a  sentimental  instrument  of  weak,  adiing,  heavy 
tissues,  she  gave  him  her  hand,  face  fixed  on  him  in  a 
mask  of  r^ret  and  reproach.  Fascinated  by  the 
intensity  of  this,  he  had  been  staring  at  her  a  little 
too  long,  perhaps  with  some  of  the  reflection  of  iier 
expression.  He  turned  towards  Kreisler.  He  found 
a,  to  him,  conventionally  German  indifferent  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Herr  Kreisler,"  Bertha  said  with  Iftconic  energy, 
as  though  she  were  uttering  some  fatal  name.  Her 
"  Herr  Kreisler  "  said  hoUowly,  "  It's  done !  "  It 
also  had  an  inflexion  of  "  What  shall  I  do  1  " 

A  sick  energy  saturated  her  face,  the^lips  were 
indecOTtly  compressed,  the  eyes  wide,  dulL  with  red 
rims. 

Tarr  bowed  to  SJreisler  as  Bertha  said  his  name. 
Kreisler  raised  his  hat.  Then,  with  a  curious  feeling 
of  already  thrusting  himself  on  these  people,  he  began 
to  walk  along  beside  Bertha.  She  moved  like  an 
unconvinced  party  to  a  bargain,,  who  consents  to  walk 
up  and  down  a  little,  preliminary  to  a  final  considera- 
tion of  the  affair.  ."Yes,  but  walking  won't  help 
matters,"  she  might  have  been  saying.  Kreialer's 
indifference  was  absolute.  There  was  an  element  of 
the  child's  privilege  in  Tair's  making  himself  of  the 
party  ("  Sorbet,  tu  es  «  jeune  ").  There  was  the 
daim  for  indulgence  of  a  spirit  not  entirely  serious ! 
Tbe  childishness  of  this  turning  up  as  though  nothing 
had  happened,  with  such  wilful  resolve  not  to  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  things,  Bertha's  drama,  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  awful  words,  "  Herr  Kreisler !  "  and  so 
on,  was  present  to  Wm,  Bertha  must  know  the 
meaning  of  his  rapid  resurrection — she  knew  him  too 
well  not  to  know  that.  So  they  walked  on,  without 
conversation.  TbeU'  Tair  Inquired  if  she  wei«  "  quite 
well." 

"  Yes,  Sorbert,  quite  wdl,"  die  replied,  with  soft 
tragic  banter. 

As  thou^  by  decngn,  he  always  found  just  the 
words  or  tone  that  would  give  an  opening  for  this 
aentimental  irony  of  her& 

But  the  leaet  hint  that  be  had  come  to  reinstate 
himself  must  not  remain.  It  must  be  dearly  under- 
stood that  Kreitler  wa«  the  prindpal  flgun  now.  He 
Tarr,  was  only  a  privileged  triend.  ' 

With  unflattering  rapidity  somebody  else  hid  batn 
found.  Her  pretension  to  horoie  nftarhmimt  IMS 
compromised.  Should  not  he  put  in  lor  the  VMAted 
berth  t 

He  had  an  air  of  wdcoming  KreaalcK,  "Make 
youradf  at  home ;  don't  mind  me,"  his  maliner  wU. 
AM  to  showing  him  over  the  psemiaes  he  was  t^Uny 


possession  of— he  had  made  the  inspection,  himself, 
no  doubt ! 

"  We  have  a  mutual  friend,  Lowndes,"  Tarr  said 
to  Kreisler,  pleasantly.  "  A  week  or  two  ago  he  was 
going  to  introduce  me  to  you,  but  it  was  fated " 

"  Ah,  yes,  Lowndes,"  said  Kreisler,  "  I  know  him  " 

"  Has  he  left  Paris,  do  you  know  t  " 

"  I  think  not.  I  thought  I  saw  .Jiim  yesterday, 
there,  in  the  Boulevard  du  Paradis."  Kreisler  nodded 
over  his  shoulder,  indicating  precisely  the  spot  on 
which  they  had  met.  His  gesture  implied  that 
Lowndes  might  still  be  found  thereabout. 

Bertha  shrank  in  "  subtle  "  pantomime  from  their 
aflfability.  From  the  glances  she  pawed  her  German 
friend  with,  he  must  deserve  nothing  but  horrified 
avoidance.  Sorbert's  astute  and  mischievous  way  of 
saddling  her  with  Kreisler,  accepting  their  being 
together  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  life,  roused  hei 
combativity.  Tarr  honoured  him,  dearly  out  of 
politeness  to  her.  Very  well :  all  she  could  do  for 
the  moment  was  to  be  noticeably  distant  with 
Kreisler.  She  must  display  towards  him  the  disgust 
and  reprobation  that  Tarr  should  feel,  and  which  he 
refused,  in  order  to  vex  her. 

Kreisler  during  the  last  few  days  had  persisted  and 
persisted.  He  had  displayed  some  devemess  in  his 
choice  of  means.  As  a  result  of  overtures  and 
manoeuvres.  Bertha  had  now  consented  to  see  him. 
Her  demoralization  was  complete.  She  could  not 
stand  up  any  longer  against  the  result,  personified  by 
Kreisler,  of  her  idiotic  actions.  At  present  she 
transferred  her  self-hatred  from  herself  to  Kreisler. 

Tarr's  former  relations  with  Bertha  were  known  to 
him.  He  resented  the  Englishman's  air  of  proprietor- 
ship, the  sort  of  pleasant  "  handing-over  "  that  was 
going  on.  It  had  for  object,  he  thought,  to  cheapen 
his  little  success. 


**  I  dont  think,  Heir  Kreisler,  I'll  come  to  dinner 
after  alL"  She  stood  still  and  rolled  her  eyes  wildly 
in  several  directions,  and  stuck  one  of  her  bands 
stiffly  out  from  her  side. 

"  Very  well,  Prtoldn,"  he  replied  evenly.— The 
dismissal  annoyed  hiin.  His  eyes  took  in  Tarr  com- 
pendiously in  passing.  Was  this  a  resuscitation  of  old 
love  at  his  expense  f  Tarr  had  perhaps  come  to 
claim  his  property.  This  was  not  the  way  that  is 
nfltiallv  don  ft-  

"  Adieu,  Herr  Kreisler,"  sounded  like  his  dismissal 
A  "  never  let  me  see  you  again  ;  understand  that  here 
things  end !  "  was  written  baldly  in  her  very  bald 
eyes.    With  inmy  he  bid  good  day  to  Tarr. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  "  :  Tair  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  It  is  likely,"  Kreisler  replied  at  once. 

As  yet  Krei^er  was  xmdisturbed.  He  intended  not 
to  rehnquish  his  acquaintance  with  Bertha  Lanken. 
If  the  Englishman's  amiability  were  a  ])olite  way  of 
reclaiming  property  left  ownerlees  and  therefore 
susceptible- of  new  rights  being  deployed  as  regards  it, 
then  in  time  thoee  later  rights  would  be  vindicated. 
KrMSler's  first  impression  of  Tarr  was  not  flattering. 
But  no  doubt  they  would  meet  again,  as  he  had  said. 


CHAPTER  m 

Bbbtba  held  o«t  her  hand  t»ataUy,  in  a  sort  of  spasm 
ttf  will :  said,  in  the  voiee  of  "  finality," 

"  Good-bye,  Sorbet :   good-bye  !  " 

He  dad  not  take  it.    She  left  it  tl^e  a  Htomeat, 
saving  again,  "  Good-bye  t  " 

^*  OooS-liye^  if  yoa  Uke,"  he  said  aft  ieagt^    "  Bat 
I  se^  ao  nMm  why  ^«  should  part  ia  tkis  maniMb  i 
If  KnWar  vaoMBt  mind  "—be  tevked  after  himr— 
**  m  vlshi  CO  te  a  htUe  walk.    Or  will  you  coom  [ 
and  have  aa«H>«^T" 


"  No,  Sorbert,  I'd  rather  not. — Let  us  say  good-bye 
at  once  ;   will  you  t  " 

"  My  dear  girl,  don't  be  so  silly  !  "  He  took  her 
arm  and  dragged  her  towards  a  caf6,  the  first  on  the 
boulevard  they  were  approaching. 

She  hung  back,  prolonging  the  personal  contact, 
yet  pretending  to  be  resisting  it  teith  wonder. 

"  I  can't,  Sorbert.    Je  ne  pevx  pas  !  "  purring  her 
lips  out  and  rolling  her  eyes.     She  went  to  the  caf6 
in  the  end.     For  some  time  conversation  hung  back. 
"  How  is  Fr&ulein  Lipmann  getting  on  !  " 
"  I  don't  know.     I  haven't  aeon  her." 
"  Ah !  " 

Tarr  felt  he  had  five  piecas  to  play.  He  had 
played  one.  The  other  four  he  toyed  with  in  a  lazy 
way.  -        ■    » 

"  Van  Bencke  t  " 
"  I  have  not  seen  her." 
That  left  three. 
"  How  is  Isolde  T  " 
"  I  don't  know." 
"  Seen  the  Kinderbachs  T  " 
"  One  of  them." 
"  How  is  Clare  !  " 

"  Clare  T     She  is  quite  well,  I  think." 
The  solder  for  the  jrieces  of  this  dialogue  was  a 
dreary  grey  matter  that  Bertha  supplied.     Their  talk 
was  an  unnecessary  column  on  the  top  of  which  she 
perched  herself  with  glassy  quietude. 

She  turned  to  him  abruptly  as  though  he  had  been 
hiding  behind  her,  and  tickling  her  neck  with  a  piece 
of  feather-grass. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  me,  Sorbert  ! — W\y  did  you 
leave  me  t  " 

He  filled  his  pipe,  and  then  said,  feeling  like  a  bad 

actor : 

"  I  went  away  at  that  particular  moment,  as  you 
know,  because  I  had  heard  that  Herr  Kreisler " 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  about  Kreisler — don't  mention 
his  name,  I  beg  you. — I  hate  that  man. — Ugh  !  " 

(Jenuine  vehemence  made  Tarr  have  a  look  at  her. 
Of  course  she  would  say  that.  She  was  using  too 
much  genuineness,  though,  not  to  be  rather  flush  of 
It  for  the  moment* 

"  But  I  don't  see " 

"Don't;  don't!"  She  sat  up  suddenly  in  her 
chair  and  shpok  her  finger  in  his  face.  "  If  you 
mention  Kreisler  again,  Sorbert,  I  shall  hate  you  too  I 
I  especially  pray  you  not  to  mention  him." 


from  Montmartre  at  a  rather  earlier  hour.  He 
invited  himself  to  tea  with  her.  They  talked  as 
though  posing  for  their  late  personalities. 

He  took  up  deliberately  one  or  two  controversial 
pointa.  In  a  spirit  of  superfluous  courtesy  he  went 
back  to  the  subject  of  several  of  their  old  typicak 
disputes,  and  argued  against  himself.  "T 

All  their  difficulties  seemed  swept  away  in  a 
relaxed  humid  atmosphere,  n^ost  painful  and  dis- 
agreeable to  her.  He  agreed  entirely  with  her,  new 
agreeing  no  longer  meant  anything !  But  the  key 
was  elsewhere.  Enjoyment  of  apd  acquiescence  in 
everything  Berthaesque  and  Teutonic  was  where  it 
was  to  be  found.  Just  as  now  he  went  to  see  Bertha's 
very  German  friends,  and  said  "  How  delightful "  to 
himself,  so  he  appeared  to  be  resolved  to  come  back 
for  a  week  or  two  and  to  admire  everything  formerly 
he  had  found  most  irritating  in  Bertha  herself. 
Before  retiring  definitely,  like  a  man  who  hears  that 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  he  has  just  been  eating  is  good, 
and  comes  back  to  his  jtlate  to  devour  the  part  he 
had  discarded,  Tarr  returned  to  have  a  last  tankard 
of  German  beer. 

Or  still  nearer  the  figure,  his  daim  in  the  unexcep- 
tionable part  «rf  her  now  lapsed,  he  bad  returned 
demanding  to  be  allowed  to  live  juH  a  litUe  wUU 
longer  on  the  absurd  and  disagreeable  section. 

Berth%  suffered,  on  her  side,  more  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  time  she  had  spent  with  him  put  together.  To 
tell  the  whole  Kreisler  story  might  lead  to  a  fight.  It 
was  too  late  now.  She  ^uld  not,  she  felt,  in  honour, 
seek  to  re-entangle  Tarr,  nor  could  she  disown  Kreisler. 
She  had  been  found  with  SLreisler :  she  had  no 
means  of  keeping  him  away  lor  good.  An  attempt 
at  suppressing  him  might  produce  any  result.  Should 
she  have  been  able,  or  desiced  to  resume  her  relations 
with  Tarr,  KreislK'  would  not  have  left  him  unin-  - 
formed  of  things  that  had  happened,  shewn  in  the 
most  uncongenial  bght. ,  If  left  alone,  and  not  driven 
away  like  a  dog,  he  might  gradually  quiet  down  and 
disappear.  Sorbert  would  be  gone,  too,  by  that 
time  ! 

Their  grand,  never-to-be-forgotten  friendship  was 
ending  in  shabby  shallows.  Tarr  had  the  best  rdle, 
and  did  not  deserve  it.  EJreisler  was  the  implacable 
remote  creditor  of  the  situatioa. 


She  collapsed,  mouth  drawn  down  at  comers.        / 

"As  you  like."     In  insisting  he  would  appear  to 
be  demanding  an  explanation.    Any  hint  of  excep- 
I  ^bonal  claims  on  her  confidence  must  be  avoided. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  me  T — You  don't  know. — I 
have  been  mad  ever  since.  One  is  as  helpless  as  can 
be —  When  you  are  here  once  more,  I  feel  how  weak 
1  am  without  you.  It  has  not  been  f^.  I  have  felt 
jnst  as  though  I  had  got  out  ol  a  sick-bed.  I  am  not 
BLAMHTQ  you." 

They  went  to  Flobert's  from  the  caf^.  It  was  alter 
nine  o'dock,  and  the  phwse  was  empty.  She  bought 
a  wing  at  chicken  ;  at  a  dairy  some  salad  and  eggs ; 
two  rolls  at  the  baker's,  to  make  a  cold  supper  at 
Jome.  It  was  more  than  she  would  need  for  hersdf. 
Borb«Brt  did  not  oflter  to  share  the  expense.  At  the 
gate  leading  to  her  house  he  left  her. 

Immediately  afterwards,  walking  towards  tha  ter- 
minus of  the  Montmartre  omnibus,  he  Tnalimiid  thai 
be  was  well  in  the  path  that'  led  away,  ••  te  had  act 
done  while  still  wiAh  hear.  He  waa  cM  VA  neajr, 
tomg  homage  to  kar  aad  the  fatMa  taMilMr.  8k« 
itad  a  iMMUDatiaa  i»  a  iiffais^  BJb*.  Ae 
i^mohOa  Awft  s«aMl  af  tMi  IktaMI^  aki^  he 
oijoyed.  A  liOk  thrawwc  ay  ani  mmMfna  at 
•ouvenirs  on  this  threshold  were  aB  tito  haMarfiot  the 

K£t,S«rartS'  ^  '  ***^  *-^- 
The  Mzft  daj  ha  ag^iK  aada  hia  way  acvaaalteria 


~r  CHAPTEE  IV       ~"       ' 

Tajie  left  Bertha  punctually  at  seven.  She  looked 
very  UL  He  resolved  not  to  go  there  any  more. 
He  felt  upset.  Lejeune's,  when  he  got  there,  was 
full  of  Americans.  It  was  like  having  dinner  among 
a  lot  of  canny  children.  Kreisler  was  not  there. 
He  went  on  a  hunt  for  him  afterwards,  and  ran  him 
to  earth  at  the  Caf^  de  I'Aigie. 

Kreisler  was  net  cordial.  He  emitted  sounds  of 
Bur;^ri8e,  shuffled  his  feet  and  blinked.  But  Taar 
sat  down  in  front  of  him  on  his  own  initiative.  Then 
Kreisler,  calling  the  jfor^OM,  ~off ered  him  a  driak. 
Afterwards  he  settled  down  to  contemplate  Bertha's 
Englishman,  and  await  devdopments.  He  was 
always  rather  softer  with  people  with  whom  he  could 
converse  in  his  own  harsh  tongue. 

The  causes  at  the  root  ef  Tarr's  present  thrusting 
of  himself  upon  Kreisler  were  the  same  as  his  later 
visits  at  the  Lippiana'si  A  sort  of  bath  (tf  CkaBaas 
was  his  prescription  for  himself,  a  vabacgtmum  in* 
meadoa.  To  heighten  the  efiteet,  he  was.  Being 
German  himself  :   being  Bertha  as  well. 

But  he  was  boan  Germaa  than  the  QtmmmoA. 
Many  aspeeta  af  li»^«aDduot  were  so  nn-0«nnaak  that 
Kreisler  did  not  ifiagpiaa  tiw  portrait  or  hail  hia 
as  a  feUow.  Biaaa'aaaliia  lamnca  df  a  certain  woa;iaa 
fnAataa&dBs;  haakaAAi  hahnobbing  with  their  wi'ses* 
1tnm»  m  mmi^m4t- tt -l^mk  anmanied  daya  ia  a 
eamifWipHwc  el  Oapaiaao  gcawlBamaa  aacfety. 
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Sjreisler  had  not  letnnied  to  Bertha'g.  He  was 
too  lazy  to  plan  conscientiously.  Bnt  he  concluded 
that  she  had  better  be  given  scope  for  anything  the 
return  of  Tarr  might  suggest.  He,  Otto  Kreisler, 
might  be  supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  His  mind  was 
working  up  again  for  some  truculent  action.  Tarr 
was  no  obstacle.  He  would  just  walk  through  Tarr 
like  a  ghost  when  he  saw  fit  to  "  advance  "  again. 

"  You  met  Lowndes  in  Borne,  didn't  yon  t  "  Tarr 
asked  him. 

Kreisltf  nodded. 

"  Hare  you  seen  Frftolein  Lunken  to-day  t  " 

"  No."  As  Tarr  was  coming  to  the  point  Kreisler 
condescended  to  8i>eak  :  "  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow 
morning." 

A  space  for  protest  or  comment  seemed  to  be  left 
after  this  se^^nce,  in  Kreisler's  still  very  "  speaking  " 
expression. 

Tarr  smiled  at  the  tone  of  this  piece  of  information. 
Kreisler  at  once  grinned,  mockin^y,  in  return. 

"  Ton  can  get  out  of  your  head  any  idea  that  I 
hare  turned  up  to  interfere  with  your  proceedings," 
Tarr  then  said.  "AiFairs  lie  entirely  between 
Fr&ulein  Lunken  and  yourself." 

Kreisler  met  this  assurance  truculently. 
'     "Yon   could  not  interfere  with  my  proceedings. 
I  do  what  I  want  to  do  in  this  life !'" 

"  How  splendid.     Wvnderbar  I    I  admire  you  !  " 

"  Your  admiration  is  not  asked  for !  " 

"  It  leaps  up  involuntarily !  Prosit !  But  I  did 
not  mean,  Herr  Kreisler,  that  my  desire  to  interfere, 
had  sudi  desire  existed,  would  have  been  tolerated. 
Oh,  no !  I  meant  that  no  such  desire  existing,  we 
had  no  cause  for  quarrd.     Prosit !  " 

Tarr  again  raised  his  glass  expectantly  and  coax- 
ingly,  peering  steadily  at  the  German.  He  said, 
"  Proat  "  as  he  would  have  said,  "  Peep-oh  !  " 
,  "  Pros't !  "  Kreisler  answered  with  alarming  sud- 
denness, and  an  alarming  diabolical  smile.  "  Prosit ! " 
with  finality.  He  put  his  glass  down.  "  That  is  all 
right.  1  have  no  detire,"  he  wiped  and  stm6k  up 
his  moustaches,  "to  quMreH  with  anybody.  I  wish 
to  be  left  alone.     That  is  all." 

"To  be  left  alone  to  enjoy  your  friendship  with 
Bertha — that  is  your  me»aingf  Am  I  not  rig^tf 
I  see." 

"  That  is  my  business.     I  wish  to  be  left  aUme." 
■  "  Of    coarse    it's   your   business,    my  dear  chap. 
Have    another    drink ! "     He    called    the    gttrfon. 
Kreisler  agreed  to  another  drink. 

Why  was  this  En^hman  sitting  there  and  talking 
to  him  t  It  was  in  the  German  style  and  yet  it 
WBfin't.  Was  Kreisler  to  be  shifted,  was  he  meant 
to  go  t  Had  the  task  of  doing  this  been  pnt  on 
Bei^ha's  shoulders  t  Had  Tarr  come  there  to  ask 
him,  or  in  the  hope  that  he  would  volunteer  a  promise, 
never  to  see  Bertha  agtun  t 

On  the  other  hand,  was  he  being  approached  by 
ToTT  in  the  capacity  of  an  old  friend  of  Bertha's,  or 
in  her  interests  or  at  her  instigation  t 

^Wth  frowning  impatience  he  bent  forward  quickly 
once  or  twice,  asking  Tarr  to  repeat  some  remarit. 
Tair's  German  was  not  good. 

Several  glassw  of  beer,  and  Kreider  became 
engM^ng^y  espa)Bsive. 

Save  yoQ  eter  bera  to  Enj^d  t "  Tarr  asked 
him. 

"Ent^dt-^Ko— I  should  like' to  go  there!  I 
like  Biu;llshmen  !  I  fed  I  shonld  get  on  better  with 
them  than  witH  these  French.  I  hate  the  French  ! 
They  aM  all  actws." 

"  Yoa  thoold  go  to  London." 

"  Ah,  te  Ltodon.  Yes,  I  should  go  to  London ! 
It  JBxui  be  a  wonderfol  town !  I  have  often  meant 
to  m  tliere.    Is  it  expensive  1 " 

•"^The  jooniey  1  " 

"Well,  life  there.  Dearer  than  it  is  here,  I  have 
bees  told."    Knidcr  ftorgot  hii  careoiattaBoe*  tor 


the  moment.  The  Englishman  seemed  to  have  Mt 
on  a  means  of  escape  for  him.  He  had  never  thonght 
of  England !  A  hazy  notion  of  its  untold  wealth 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  put  aside  momentarily  the 
fact  of  his  tottering  finances. 

Perhaps  this  Englishman  had  been  sent  him  by 
the  SchictMoL  He  bad  always  got  on  well  with 
Englishmen ! 

The  peculiar  notion  then  crossed  his  mind  that 
Tarr  perhaps  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  Paris,  and  had 
come  to  make  him  some  offer  of  hospitality  in  England. 
In  a  bargaining  spirit  he  began  to  mn  England 
down.    He  must  not  appear  too  anxious  to  go  there. 

"  They  say,  though,  things  have  changed. 
Eng^d's  not  what  it  was,"  he  said. 

"  No.     But  it  has  changed  for  the  better." 

"  I  don't  believe  it !  " 

"  Quite  true.  The  last  time  I  was  there  it  had 
improved  so  much  that  I  thought  of  stopping. 
Merry  England  is  fovtu !  There  won't  be  a  r^ular 
Pub.  in  the  whole  country  in  fifty  years.  Art  will 
flourish  !  There's  not  a  real  gipsy  left  in  the  country. 
The  sham  art-ones  are  dwindling !  " 

"  Are  the  Zigeuner  disappearing  f  " 

"  Je  vous  crois  !     Bather  !  " 

"The  only  Englishmen  I  know  are  very  »ym- 
paihitek." 

They  pottered  about  on  the  subject  of  England 
for  some  time.  Kreisler  was  very  tickled  with  the 
idea  of  England. 

"  English  women — what  are  they  like  t  "  Kreisler 
then  asked  with  a  grin.  Their  relations  made  this 
subject  delightfully  delicate  and  yet,  Kreisler  thought, 
very  natural.  This  Englishman  was  evidently  a 
description  of  pander,  and  no  doubt  he  would  be  as 
inclined  to  be  hospitable  with  his  countrywomen  in 
the  abstract  as  with  his  late  flanc^  in  material 
detail. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  who  had  b^n  there  told  me  they 
were  very  '  pretty  '  " — he  pronounced  the  English 
word  with  mincing  slowness  and  mischievous  inter- 
rogation marks  in  his  distorted  face. 

"  Your  friend  did  not  exaggerate.  They  are  like 
languid  nectuines !  Yoa  ironld  enjoy  yourself 
there." 

"But  I  can't  speak  English — only  a  little.  'I 
sink  Ingleestfa  leetle,'  "  he  attempted  with  pleasure. 

"  Very  good  !     You'd  get  on  splendidly  !  " 

Kreisler  brushed  his  moostacheA  "p,  aHAUng  hla 
lips  out  in  a  hard  gluttonous  way.  Tarr  watched 
hun  with  sympathetic  curiosity. 

"But — my  friend  told  me — ^they're  not — very 
easyt  They  are  great  flirts.  So  far — and  then 
bout !    Yon  are  sent  flying !  " 

'  You  would  not  find  anything  to  compare  with 
the  facilities  of  your  own  oouDtry.  But  you  would 
not  wish  for  that  t  " 

"  No  t — But,  tell  me,  then,  they  are  cold  t — They 
are  of  a  calculating  nature  t  " 

"  They  are  practical,  I  suppose,  up  to  a  certain 
point.    But  you  must  go  and  see." 

Kreisler  ruminated. 

"What  do  you  find  particularly  attractive  about 
Bertha  1  "  Tarr  asked  in  a  discursive  way.  "  I  ask 
yoa  as  a  German.  I  have  often  wondered  what  a 
Gerauui  would  think  of  her." 

KreUer  looked  at  him  with  resentfal  uncwtainty 
for  a  moment. 

"  Yon  want  to  know  what  I  think  of  the  Lunken  t — 
Oke's   a   sly   prostitute,   that's   what   she  is !  "  he 
annonnced  loadly  and  diaOengingly. 
Ah  I 

When  he  had  given  Tarr  time  for  any  possible 
demonstration,  lie  thawed  into  his  sodable  sdf.  He 
then  added: 

"  She*B  not  a  liad  fpA  \  But  she  tripked  yoa,  my 
triAodl  Sh«  aciver  eared  tkM"—^  Bapvcd  his 
flngMra  inaxpertly— "  for  yoa !    She  toM  me  «>  t " 


"  BeaJly  t     That's  interesting.— Biit,Je»ect  you're 
only  telhng  hcs.    All  Germans  do  t  »•   •      ' 
"  AU  Germans  lie  t  "  >"  -    - 

Deutseher-wilk — the    folk    that     deceives ' '     is 

your  philosopher  Nietzsche's  account  of  the  oriein 

of  the  word  Deutsch."  ^^ 

Kreisler  sulked  a  moment  till  he  had  recovered. 

'' ^°- .j^«  ,**o°'*  ^'-    Why  should  wet     We're 

not  a/rouf  of  the  truth,  so  why  should  we  t  "  . 

"  Perhaps,  as  a  tribe,  you  lied  to  begin  with,  but 
have  now  given  it  up  t  " 
"What!"  :     •'••/:■       !-■      ••  •   ■• 

"  That  may  be  th^  explanation  of  Nietzsche's 
etymology  Although  he  seemed  very  stimulated  at 
the  idea  of  yoar  national  certificate  of  untruthfulness. 
He  felt  that,  as  a  true  patriot,  he  should  react  against 
your  blue  eyes,  beer,  and  childish  frankness." 

"  Quateh  !  Nietzsche  was  always  paradoxal  He 
would  say  anything  to  amuse  himself.  You  English 
are  the  greatest  liars  and  hypocrites  on  this  earth  '  " 

•  '  See  the  Continental  Press  ' !  You  should  not 
swaUow  that  rubbish.  I  only  dispute  your  statement 
because  I  know  it  is  not  first-hand.  What  I  mean 
about  the  Germans  was  that,  like  the  Jews,  they 
are  extremely  proud  of  success  in  deceit.  No  enthu- 
siasm of  that  sort  exists  in  England.  Hypocrisy  is 
usually  a  selfish  stupidity,  rather  than  the  result  of 
cunning." 

"  The  English  are  stnfpid  hypocrites  then  !  We 
agree.    Prosit !  " 

"The   Germans   are   uneoath   but   zealous   liars! 

Prosit ! 

He  offered  Kreisler  a  cigarette.  A  pause  occurred 
to  auow  the  acuter  national  susceptibilities  to  cool. 

You  haven't  yet  given  me  your  opinion  of  Bertha. 
iou  permitted  yourself  a  truculent  flourish  that 
evaded  the  question." 

"  I  wish  to  evade  the  question.— I  told  you  that 
she  has  tncked  you.  She  is  very  maUnl  She  is 
tnekmg  me  now ;  or  sh^  is  trying  to.  She  wifl  not 
succeed  with  ««  !  '  When  you  go  to  take  a  woman 
you  should  be  careful  not  to  forget  your  «>»ti>>' 
That  Nietzsche  said  too  !  "  ^  * 

"  Are  you  going  to  give  her  a  beating  t  "  Tarr 
aaked.  * 

Kreisler  laughed  in  a  ferocious  and  iroaicai  manner 
You  consider  that  you  are  being  fooled,  in  some 
»ay,  by  Fraulein  Lunken  t  " 

"  81»e  Z°^^  ^  ^^^  '^^^-  She  is  nothing  but 
oeceit.    She  is  a  snake.     Pfui  !  "  "" 

"  You  consider  her  a  vwy   canning  and  doable- 

laced  woman  t  " 
Kreisler  nodded  sulkily. 
"  With  the  soul  of  a  prostitute  t  " 
"She  has  an  innocent  face,  like  a  Madonnai. 

She  IS  a  prostitute.    I  have  the  proofs  of  it  t  - 
'  In  what  way  has  she  tricked  »«  t  " 
'  In  the  way  that  women  always  trick  men  »  " 
With  resentment  partly  and  with  hard  picturesque 

levity  Kreisler  met  Tarr's  diseourse. 

«,''i^J^!'^'^  .  *^'^®''    Particuhiriy    shabby,   who 

^uld  be  "  dMtnissed  "  so  eastty,  whim  Berth*  with 

a^c^jQts  of  sincerity,  "  hated,  hated  !  »  was  so  different 

Zr  X  T?  °l  °^  *•"**  Tarr  expected  might  attract 

ner,  that  he  began  to  wonder.     A  certain  satiB&ction 

sccompamed  these  observations. 

I  A  ^"1^*  ^^y  *»«  8»^  Kreisler  nearly  ev«y  day. 

tT^^^  *'^*°   *'*«*°-    B«rtha  (wtem  Tarr 

!  S  ir°^!^^yJf~^  ^  °®*  actuaUy  refuse  admfttaace 

;  to  Kreater  (altlMmgh  he  usuaUy  had  first  to  kaaek 

»  good  many  times),  yet  4he  ptaysd^kba/iaaMMf ' 

pot  to  eoaae  any  moae.    Stam^^ahniyt  te  ■  Ifiiii  ' 

^^tSJS^JUS^^  "^  consistent  with  the 
i"r*™*w«»*i«^    lte»,  ««Mware  of  how  thin« 

Kreider,  on  Us  iMs,  waa  rimftaiiil  aliatiBata  ky 


her  often  tcarfrd  refusal  to  have  anything  more  what- 
ever to  do  with  him.  He  had  come  to  regard  Tarr 
as  part  of  Bertha,  a  sort  of  masculine  extension  of 
her.  At  the  caf6  he  would  look  out  for  him,  and 
dnnk  deeply  in  his  presence. 

"IwiU  have  her.  1  wiU  have  her!"  he  once 
shouted  towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  springing 
up  and  calling  loudly  for  the  gar^on.  It  was  all 
Tarr  could  do  to  prevent  him  from  going,  with  assur- 
ances of  intercession. 

ISis  suspicions  of  Tarr  at  last  awoke  once  more. 
What  ^was  the  meaning  of  this  Englishman  always 
there  t  What  was  he  there  for  T  If  it  had  not  been 
for  him,  several  times  he  would  have  rushed  off  and 
had  his  way.  But  he  was  always  there  between 
them.  And  in  secret,  too,  probably,  and  away  from 
him— Kreisler— he  was  working  on  Bertha's  feelings, 
and  preventing  her  from  seeing  him.  Tarr  was  any- 
how the  obstade.  And  yet  there  he  was,  talking 
and  palavering,  and  offering  to  act  as  an  inter- 
mediary, and  preventing  him  from  acting.  He  alone 
was  the  obstade,  and  yet  he  talked  as  though  he 
were  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  at  the  most  a  casually 
interested  third  party.  That  is  how  Kreisler  fdt  on 
his  way  home  after  having  drunk  a  good  deal.  But 
so  long  as  Tarr  paid  for  drinks  he  staved  him  off 
his  prey. 

(To  he  conti/n'uet^' 

"A  PORTRAIT  OP  THE  ARTIST  AS  A 
YOUNG  MAN" 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  arrange- 
ments have  now  been  completed  for  the  publication 
in  book  form  of  Mr.  James  Joyce's  novel,  A  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Mdn,  which  appeared  in 
serial  form  in  The  Egoist  (February  1914  to  Sep- 
tember 1915).  The  book  is  being  published  in 
London  by  The  Egoist  and  will  be  ready  in  March 
(price  6s.). 
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'TVHE  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  a  satis- 
J^        factory  definition  of  imagivMry  very  greatly 
exceed    those    presented    by  the  term  real, 
which  was  th«pubject  of  our  last  study.     The  reason 
IS  that  the  activities  with  which  the  latter  is  concerned, 
i.e.  wheiker  a  name  has  been  rigMy  or  wr<mgly  applied 
to  a  given  phenomenon,  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
which    are    comparatively    superficial      The    term 
imagwuury,  on  the  eoatrary,  erabe^es  a  distinction 
between  vital  activities  so  basic  that  an  adequate 
coasideration  of  them  forces  a  definition  of  the  term 
'i/e  Itself.     That  ia,  the  ontological  questions  which, 
with    anything   approximating   to    skill    one    mi^t 
successfully  evade  in  considering  real,  become  the 
ever-present  sabstance  of  one's  care  in  considering 
imaginary.    It  is  perhaps  desirable  therefore  to  state 
our   motive   for   insinuating  a   study   of   imaginary 
between  real  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  opposite,  iUu- 
tory,  on  the  other.     Our  justification  is,  that  in  order 
to  close  up  certain  leakages  of  meaning  in  the  term 
real  itself  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.     There  exists  a 
loosely    hdd    but    widespread    assumption,    which 
PsycholofiBts  themselves  show  no  anxiety  to  under- 
mine and  to  which  indeed  the  perfunctory  mapner 
m  whirfi  psychology  deals  with  imagination  is  directly 
ttue,  thai  the  immgimmry  stands  in  some  sort  of  anti- 
*^tieal  Miatint  to  the  rMl. 

Yet  that  mA  as— iptton  is  erroiiMms  is  easily 
demonstraUe.  Than  ia  Mthing  in  the  mmatar  el 
«ther  turn  t»  landtr  th«  aaa  exclusive  of  Oa  other. 
^  the  eeotnury,  both  ean  be,  and  are,  simuhaikeeaaly 
'Ppoed  to  oae  asd  the  same  imame  :  as  whca  we  quite 
«WTectly  say  flf  aa  iMace,  "It  i,  nmgg  immSmn." 
^e  two  tons*  da  hear  a  doae  i^tiea  t»  eack  ether, 
but  It «  Bat  oae  «<  aatitheaiB.  The  aetMl  aaitilhtafe 
^0^  is,  as  ve  have  abeady  faidieated,  the  tem 

(3)  The  first  peeliminary  to  o«r  study  thtt  wS  be 


to  indicate  precisely  what  the  relationship  between 
imaginary  and  real  is.     It  will  be  found  that  the 
ground  has  already  been  partly  covered  in  our  chapter 
on  the  real.     It  will  moreover  be  further  covered  in 
connexion  with  iUuaory.    At  this  point  therefore  we 
shall  merely  have  to  state  the  relationship  in  its 
categoric  form.     Thought  is  a  special  mode  of  applica- 
tion «/  (ft«  powers  <4  imagination.     When  we  think,  we 
use   imaginary   images   in   a   particular   way.     The 
element  which  distinguishes  thought -inspired  activii7 
as  against  instinctive  activity  is  the  imaginative  one  y 
and  men's  minds  have  rightly  apprehended  the  facts 
of  the  situation  when  they,  speaking  of  the  power  of 
thought  in  general,  usually  intend  that  one  shall 
understand  thereby  imaginaiion  rather  than  thought 
as  the  more  charact^istic  and  inclusive  term. 

(3)  The  characteristics  which  distinguish  thought 
and  imagination  from  each  other  can  be  reduo«d  m  - 
words  to  veiry  modest  dimensions,  though  their  issue 
in  action  involves  ail  the  difference  which  lies  between 
the  imaginary  and  the  real.     For  thought  produces 
the  last  and  imagination  the  first.     We  will  state  the 
difference  thus  :   In  ima^nation  the  imaginary  image 
combines   with   like  imaginary   images.     In   thtmght 
imaginary  images  pair,  one  by  one,   each  with  its 
corresponding  external  image.     Thinking  is  therefore 
the  interlacing  of  the  imaginary  with  its  external 
counterpart   (as  {Hresumed).     If  when  the  latter  is 
subjected  to  certahk  atandari  TWagan  aadi  presump- 
tion proves  itself  Juettleil,  apon  the  eztenal  image 
is  sapcshnpeeed  a  distinctive  labek    As  pKtduct  hiUf 
of  the  imaginary  and  half  the  external  it  mom  consti- 
tuted a  mtjaat  Immigb.    Im  laeh  manner  does  the 
imaginary  hnaca  tatoHlwhiiig  iriUi  the  extonal  eaD 
into  existence  the  vadd  «c  rBaMty>    After  a  Kke 
■tenner  atao  does  il  ormte  ttat  of  : 
(4>  When   we 
we  fiaA 
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keen  pleasnre  and  tMmte  pain.  Judged  from  tiie  point 
of  view  of  seeking  an  increase  of  satisfaction  alongude 
a  diminution  5l  pai^,  howeveir,  an  wititanduig 
difference  pvesenta  ita«if  between  thMn,  in  that 
■'.'■■ )  •.  imaginary  images  diow  ux  orderlineis  and  intefligence 
'i;  '  "of  sequence  in  pnrsuit  of  tfaes^  en  da  which  is  conate^tly 
"^giving  a  lead  to  the  external  world.  It  is  the  sime- 
riority  of  the  imaginary  in  this  very  re«pect  that 
gives  purpose  to  the  processes  of  thinking.  Thought 
jg  a  bridge  which  the  human  species  has  constructed 
as  a  means  whereby  the  external  order  of  images 
can  be  impregnated  with  something  of  the  imaginary's 
particular  quality  in  this  respect.  The  r«J  world 
as  the  immediate  issue  of  thought  is  man's  ingenious 
and  unique  creation  giving  body  and  form  to  this 
precise  intention,  giving  a  lead  to  the  external  world. 

n 

(6)  Having  dealt  with  the  imipvied  antithesis  of 
imaginary,  our  second  preliminary  will  be  concerned 
with  its  actual  antithesis.  The  conception  which 
opposes  and  completes  that  of  the  imaginary  image 
is  an  txtemal  one.  So !  At  the  very  threshold'  of 
our  inquiry  we  are  confronted  with  the  riddle  aUke 
of  philosophy  and  science — ^that  of  space.  Whatever 
explanation  one  may  be  prepared  to  give  of  this 
element  of  disruption  and  cleavage  operating  among 
the  totality  of  life's  images,  space  must  always 
remain  the  factor  from  which  .the  imaginary  derives 
its  significance.  Ko  account  (rf  imaginary  therefore 
can  proceed  any  part  of  its  course  without  giving 
some  account  of  8i>ace  also.  We  shall  not  pretend 
to  offer  here  any  detailed  account  of  spaee.  We 
shall  merely  hope  to  be  able  to  indicate  on  what 
lines  any  such  account  must  travel,  the  facts  of  life 
being  what  they  are. 

(6)  Let  the  vital  Mnit  be  described  as  the  wnH  o/ 

feeling,  the  unit  of  eognitiim,  life,  ihe  ego  or  the 

univ«r»e.    By  whatever  name  it  is  called,  its  essential 

characteristics  will  in  each  case  be  identical :   it  will 

comprehend  within  its  borders  distinction,  difference, 

' .  and   division.     Essentially,    life   is   the   unit    which 

cannot  be  described  (because  it  cannot  be  experienced) 

'  «nder  a  single  aspect.     Taken  throughout  its  entire 

muQge  from  the  cell  which  is  simply  a  stomach  to  the 

aomplexest  type  of  humanity,  the  number  of  elements 

imder  which  the  fact  of  life  is  expressible  is  threefold. 

- — We  can  speak  -ot  life  evea  as  we  can  experience  it, 

Only  as  a  trintty :    the  trinity  al  orgtmism,  external 

wortd,  and  tpaee.    We  mi^t  say  t^at  these  three 

represent  in  an  unmptoraUe  union  life's  two  jmles, 

together  with  the  axis  which  at  once  joins  and  divides 

!.-  them  !    And  just  as  one  pole  is  meaningless  save  in 

lelation  to  the  other  and  both  meaningless  save  in 

relation  to  a  dividing  and  uniting  axis,   so  is  an 

itrgani*m  meaningless  apart  from  its  world,  and  both 

,<^: 'together    meaningless    apart    from    tpaee.     Hence, 

whether  we  elect  to  say  that  life  is  the  establishment 

of  an  oi^^anism,  or  the  establishment  of  space,  or  the 

birth  of  the  external  world  matters  nothing.     Each 

statement    equally    inplioates    the    remaining    two. 

Each  portends  the  SMue  single  but  triune-faoed  fact 

of  life,  of  a  universe,  and  of  an  ego. 

Let  us  once  more  traverse  the  selfsame  fact.  Let 
us  begin  by  saying  that  the  minimum  of  Me  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Stil.'^  Even  so,  the  same  logical 
chain  promptly  ravels  down.  For  the  meaning  of 
idf  exists  only  in  relation  to  another  term — ^the 
not-tdf,  wUle  tiie  ration  of  a  self  to  a  not-s^  can 
be  postulated  only  by  postulating  also  the  existence 
of  some  principle  of  wvision.  And  that  brings  us 
back  to  space  again !  Always  the  same  three  in  one 
and  one  in  fliree ! 

(7)  Bflti^  ooiurideiing  whether  even  this  triune 
aspect  at  Ule  eodnosts  the  prime  and  initial  postulates 
neosstury  for  the  bare  statement  of  life,  let  us  see 
whether  it  is  possible  to  assemble  a  set  of  conditions 


which  could  illustrate  the  facts  as  far  as  stated. 
Can  we  establish  a  unified  system  ;  a  self-contained 
universe  comprising  within  itself  two  worids  inti- 
mately combined  and  yet  diasticaHy  alienated ;  alike 
yet  opposite ;  differeat  yet  interacting  in  mutually 
fitting  adjustment  oae  with  the  other  1  Let  us  try 
to  construct  after  the  dynamic  model  a  logical  replica 
o<  SBch  conditioos.  Let  oa  postulate  a  nodule  of 
energy  comprising  force  in  a  state  of  steadily  increasing 
tension.  The  tension  growing,  let  us  say  that  finally 
it  reaches  explosion-point  -,  and  the  explosion  effecting 
itself  it  has  to  show  as  its  sequel  a  disintegration  of 
the  initial  force  into  two  streams  differing  from  one 
another  as  positive  to  negative,  equal  but  opposite 
and  inclining  to  opposite  poles.  Say  that  each 
thread  of  each  stream  has  its  own  twin  poles,  and 
that  the  positive  poles  of  all  the  threads  come  togeth« 
and  meet  round  about  a  point,  thus  rendering  the  latter 
a  nucleus  from  which  the  threads  joining  them  with 
the  negative  poles  strike  outwards  like  radii  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a  sphere.  Add  also 
that  knots  form  in  the  outgoing  threads,  thus  pro- 
ducing denser  jmtches  in  the  finer  irtiole,  and  we  can 
b^n  to  allocate  the  rAles. 

(8>  The  duster  of  intercommunicating  positive 
poles  represents  the  organism — the  s^.  The  fine 
threads  extending  divergently  from  the  centre  to  all 
points  of  the  universe  are  the  substance  of  spaee 
along  which  travel  the  currents  passuig  between 
their  respective  poles  and  to  whose  contact  with  the 
positive  poles  we  give  the  name  sensation.  At  a 
relatively  small  distance  from  the  actual  centre,  i.e. 
from  the  nuclei  of  the  nervous  system,  there  is  woven 
out  of  the  relatively  dense  and  close-packed  threads 
an  outer  Une  of  defence — a  system  of  limited  entrances 
and  exits — by  way  of  which  as  the  sense-oi^ns  the 
currents  pass  inward  from  the  negative  poles.  The 
expante  of  space  is  the  direct  measure  of  the  strength 
of  propulsion  existing^  the  total  vital  system.  The 
knots  in  the  spatial  substance  are  the  furnishings  of 
space :  the  objects  comprising  the  external  world. 
Life  itself  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
space  and  the  passage  of  the  positive  and  negative 
currents  travelling  through  spaoe#  between  their 
respective  poles.  Conversely  must  death  be  the 
shrinkage  to  vanishing-point  of  the  threads  of  space. 
When  "  to  dying  eyes  the  casement  slowly  grows  a 
glimmering  square,"  the  last  weak  rays  <rf  space  are 
swiftly  shrinkmg,  fading,  fainting.  Then  suddenly 
they  are  not ;  and  life's  brief  adventure  is  finished : 
Or^nism,  Wwld,  Space,  and  Time  alike  involved  in 
the  one  common  dissolution. 

(9)  Which  brings  us  to  the  rWe,  in  the  logical 
sdieme  of  things,  which  has  been  labelled  Time.  Foe. 
once  the  fact  of  life  has  been  rendeied  capable  of 
logical  manipulation  (if  we  may  use  gueh,a  oonjunctten 
of  term)  by  the  postulating  of  a  self,  a  worid,  and 
space,  it  becomes  evident  that  this  threefold  rendering 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  whole  of  life's  prine 
aspects.  It  becomes  clear  that  life  is  not  merely  a 
triune  but  a  multi-featured  fact ;  so  that  when  one 
of  its  forms  (to  wit :  man)  is  taken  with  a  desire  to 
paraphrase  it  by  means  of  verbal  symbols,  these 
same  symbols  will  run  to  a  lengthy  list  before  they 
have  taken  account  of  even  its  most  essential  feature^ 
Accordingly,  the  r&le  of  Time  eqnnDy  wltti  tlwse  » 
space  and  the  worid  is  inherent  in  t)ie  aeeovnt  ■to««y 
given  wherein  we  pwai^urased  the  Uie's  iuflmiwfj- 
If,  for  instance,  the  pre- vital  conditiiHi  be  one  or 
tension  between  forces,  the  one  of  which  has  to^^ 
a  preponderance  of  strength  before  the  vitri  c<«d"|** 
can  establish  its^^  the  system  when  so  •stoMW'*" 
win  still  retain  within  itself,  in  addition  *»  ^""^  j 
a  vital  tendency,  those  forces  whieh'  weie  anti-vi*"- 
Life  faideed  will  represent  merely  the  dominati»«  <■ 
these  latter  forces  by  the  former.  1»«t  is,  whw  Mf 
latter  are  dominated  so  long  as  Ule  maintain*  wmHi 
they  are  not  annihilated.    Aeeoifn^^r 


repuigwu  .  tatwfaction  and  fruairatuM.  ■  aTi  «*  *».«■», 
primary  basic  vital  attitud^TTo^  Sie  t,W 
time  must  be  the  euetentation  of  eff^.^e\etS 

to  tne  end  that  the  forces  within  it  makinc  for  its 
mamtenance  shaU  prevail  against  thoaeVhich^2^ 
r^L^fT*  '^,  I^  *^  ^  theTm^  Sa^ 
itsell,  and  the  form  in  which  from  its  advent  to  ita 
(IW)  The    most    obvious    objection    to    anv    moh 

ine  ^tal      umverse,"  and  on  theTother  bv  tli« 
Xr  ?nH    /".^'**P  ^'''*  *^**'*  «'  *«^  overwhelmiM- 

rtheiU'u^.  ^"*  "* ""-'  *«»-«  »^«  «^St 
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tJni*  ""^  fiwt  important  corollary  to  such  a  concen- 
Tt^i  Tl""  ^^■H  ^"'^  *''  imm'ediate  ovL^S, 
moH«™  ^'^  :^^  ''^'^  Descartes  handicapS 
modern  philosophy  at  its  inception,  and  whi^  hS 
^yed  upon  Its  strength  from  that  dayto  tMs      £ 

activity  myolvmg  as  it  does  both  "poles"  (nositivw 
^L'^T'^^   subjective  or  objecti?^,   jj^*';^ 

S^  th«  ^  *1"  different  kind  which  is  cognized 
on  the   other.    Descartes'   first  postulate  oTVVm 

te^^d  presents  itself  as  a  distortion  of  all  ffij 
^aractenstic  of  life  as  the  unit  of  cognition  and 
feehng;  The  attempt  to  «rt  the  "^St"  of 
ffiSZir'  ^^"^  *  "^'"-^  "Svity" 
La^  ^„1I*'°%*^'*'**^  '"«*"«  fr«"°  cognition 
gons  attempt  to  outhne  the  course  of  an  exoress  tBLin 
by  constructing  a  stone  waU  across  the  r^^'t^ 

^  a^^s  to'/T"  ^P'^r-  Thef^ttSl 
Xi^!^  f  .  **^®  paralysed  condition  in  which 
^Uosophy  finds  itself  and  for  the  open  a^dJSS 
m^^J^^"^  confession  of  im^tencT^Sh 
C^£LS  '°«^*.««°«'t  and  strealwa.  servw^ 
Jnof^T*^^".^^*^  *»  ™a»te-    We  have  alreadv 

^^^ZL^JS'^  M   wholeheartwBy   as   any 

SS!!";?gr»*ft    i*.«»e"  never  to  be  trnnseendsd 

u«e  eaHMMMMss  lasts."    A  writer  of  Uka  m—ii.i 

^.^-^  «*  «»»  bmin  to  the  «»«s53;22 

I  ftX!t2f*.ir2JL±!l2?*  »5^Sr.e2?i: 

g  »  I»Msssirnnii«ii«  fm.  tkr^nrtnttTsff 


And  Huxley  says,  "i  Jmow  nothing  whatever  an<l 
never  hope  toknow  anything,  ^.JL^  by  ;Sh 
the  passage  from  molecular  movement  to  stateTof 
consciousness  is  effected." 

(12)  Among  their  very  many  differences  and  din 

T:^1r^"r^^";f  tempeLnearthTone  coSt 

^  a^nft^l  wi^"f '^y)  materialist  opinion 

are  at  one  is  that  the  phenomena  of  thouaM  and 

»M<ter  present  nowhere  a  mutual  point  ^TCt!^* 

Both  schools  hold  that  the  twTseK  JheZSS 

ran  paraUel  courses  and,  because  paraUel,  they  reS 

for  ever  apart.    A  difference  i/ manners  SS^ 

a  deep«  «,timation  of  the  value  of  suavi^^ 

mspire  idealist  opinion  to  garb  itself  in  a  more  swtS^ 

^ent,  and  it  might  say  that  though  the  a^Sdl 

of   thought   and   matter  is   a  poiritive  and  iuS 

supreme  fact,  nature  would  not  be  so  unkind  aTto 

J^t'in°*f^*^r*  *.'«««°*^g  principle  somew^e; 

i^iZ^^t  ^*^^  **  *  reconciling  principle  but  that 

^n^  of  residence  is  unfortunately  outside  the 

boundaries  of  Time  and  Space.     Which  is  notmu^ 

^^people  whose  interests  aU  lie  «^tt^  5?me  3 

(13)  Obviously  this  dualism  which  modem  philo- 
soi^y  has  maintained  from  first  to  hwt  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  ma^Mwry  has  a  paramount  concern.  SinS 
we  ^ve  claimed  that  imagination  is  the  element  of 
S  ^i  "'^^^^.  ^  '*«>»***,  we  must  be  preparS 
^nlt^H  A  \T**»«T  responsible  for  aU  that  has 
F^rfh  f^*  •*"  contrasted  with  matter  a  mystery. 
5^1^  duahsm  which  we  hold  is  not  imj^sible 
ii^  «*"'°  will  have  to  be  described  as  that  of 
imagination  versus  matter,  rather  than  that  of  thouakt 
(or  mind)  versus  matter.  ">ougi» 

(14)  While  the  working-out  of  the  details  of  our 
i^^"  ™'^*  »  postponed  until  we  have  dealt  with 
"^^tn^^oiry  itsdtf,  we  can  here  state  a  number  of 
conclusions  which  wiU  shoW  what  direction  o^ 
a^ent  18  taking.  In  the  first  place,  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  space  just  outlined,  we  maintain 
that  cognized  unages  cannot  be  opposed  to  some 
cognmng  activity  which  "  achieves  "  them.  There 
IS  nothmg  m  experience  to  correspond  with  a  res 

^^  ?°*^-.*  *■*'  *''**~''-     Cognition,  feeUng,  life, 
reduced  to  Its  VMy  simplest  etement,  ooMti^tes  a 
umty  comprehending  both  aspects.    Abstract  from 
It  either,  and  there  remains— nothing !     The  snatial 
pole  (If  we  may  so  describe  it>  is  not  one  whttless    - 
myolved  in  any  single  cognition  than  the  organic 
pole,  and  vice  versa.    The  current  of  movement  which 
effects  Its  course  between  the  two  achieves  one  simde 
unbroken,    compound,    cognitive    fact.     That^m- 
ptmnd  creation  we  know  under  the  description  of 
magf  :   of  objects  occupying  space.     Matter,  that  is 
thingkood,  18  the  activity  of  both  self  and  not-self 
acting  as  a  whole. 

(16)  It  is  to  be  noted  how  persistently  phitosophv 
^  *  ^^  ®y®  '^P""  ^^  elementary  fact   (rf 
cognition     That  every  spatial  fiwt  is  just  as  much 
a  state  of  consciousness  as  is  any  inner  or  mental 
fact  IS  always' ignored  in  practice  in  spite  of  the  Ho- 
^r  7^  -  paid  to  it  in  theory.     Philosophen 
^>^  of     the  passage  from  moteeolar  movement  to 
states  of  consciousness,"  as  though  it  were  possible 
to  concMve  of  them  as  something  other  than  states 
of  consciousness.     Yet  molecular  movement  has  as 
much  claim  to  be  regarded  as  just  such  a  conscious 
state  as  a  state  <rf  bliss  or  of  agony  or  any  kind  of 
to^g    whatsoever.    In    this    respect    there   is    no 
■Mttwtion  to  be  drawn  between  the  morit  l»lH™^^t1T 
»y  «  the  remotest  star  or  the  infrtmmmt  which 
toes  it,  and  the  glow  of  exoitntion  following  upon 
the  »y's  diaomiy.    AU  •»  stntes  of  consciaisiess 

"^^^  .^  *r*  •"  **•  J»*  •*»?«•  caJwitanw 
wder  which  the  elanc«s  ohssrved  in  a  nuMiram 
gfcwimed  as  quantties,  toggOn/Bt  witk  thn  maHls 
■M^jn^the  seal^  wrf  thn  tanaps  nod  allttn 
*  which  fisimilniB  the  p^raisnl 
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IdBtory  of  matter.  In  short,  it  is  not  possible  to 
pass  from  anything  whatsoeTer  to  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness, simply  because  eyerything  whatsoeTer  w  a 
state  of  consciousness. 

(16)  Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the  source  of 
confusion  t  That  such  a  source  exists  is  plain.  The 
antithesis  of  mind  vtr»u»  matter  would  not  haTe 
been  so  readily  accepted  unless  it  possessed  some- 
thing  more  than  a  mere  show  of  speciousness.  This 
is  our  theory :  the  mistaken  distinctions  as  between 
a  res  cogitant  and  a  ret  externa  has  been  inspired  by 
the  distinction  genuinely  obtaining  between  two 
orders  of  cognition,  i.e.  that  between  cognitUm  and 
recognition.  That  we  are  in  possession  of  the  right 
clue  in  holding  that  the  dualistic  distinction  has  to 
do  with  a  new  form  of  cognitional  activity  which 
contrasts  with  the  more  elementary  form  of  cognition 
is  supported  at  the  outset  by  the  fact  that  philosophy 
accepts  without  demur  all  the  facts  of  cognition. 
Otherwise  how  account  for  the  easy,  not  to  say  glib 
way  in  which  philosophers  refer  to  the  facts  of  phytiet : 
all  of  them  cognitive  facts.  It  is  an  activity  which 
is  like  and  yet  unlike  cognition  which  introduces 
uneasiness.  It  is  the  activity  which  supplements 
cognition  which  presents  the  stumbling-block.  That 
activity  is  recognition  :  the  activity  which  has  become 
possible  because  man  has  discovered  the  way  to 
create  imaginary  images.  In  the  alow  evolutioi)  of 
life's  forms  the  imaginary  image  has  sux>ervened  upon 
the  cognitional  world,  and  life  has  found  itself  impreg- 
nated with  a  new  j>ower.  It  is  this  newly  acquired 
power  which  as  thought  and  mind  has  baffled  men's 
understanding  from  the  beginning  of  his  history. 
This  revolutionary  development  in  which  cognitional 
activity  is  supplemented  by  an  activity  higher  and 
more  complex  than  itself  but  not  basically  different 
from  it,  made  its  appearance  in  creation  with  the 
advent  of  man.  The  instrument  by  which  it  effected 
itself,  and  by  which  it  still  develops  from  strength 
to  strength,  is  that  of  speech.  By  means  of  speech 
man  has  effected  among  his  kind — ^in  a  kind  of  loop- 
line  extension  at  cognition's  iKwitive  pole — a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  current  which  in  instinctive  activity 
eventuates  in  an  immediate  and  forthiif^t  response 
whenever  the  latter  is  stimulated  by  a  current  running 
inward  from  the  spatial  pole.  It  is  in  the  mechanism 
of  tbJB  "  pause  "  :  rather  in  this  extension  of  the 
cniTBPt's  curcuit,  that  the  substance  of  our  theory 
9f  tile  imaginaty  is  to  be  sought. 

IV 

.  (17)  The  foregoing  section  summarized  amounts  to 
this  :  On  grounds  which  we  propose  soon  to  develop, 
we  conclude  that  the  supposed  antithesis  of  matter 
and  mind  is  actually  reducible  to  what  amounts  to 
no  more  than  a  mere  distinction  between  two  forms 
of  cognition  :  cognition  proper  and  recognition.  These 
two  activities  can  be  represented  by  their  distinctive 
products  as  those  productive  characteristically  of  the 
wtirld  of  external  objects  and  the  worid  of  imagina- 
tion. Both  these  worlds  meet  and  combine  to  make 
the  worid  of  thought ;  while  going  back  to  the  origin 
of  the  entire  dis^ction  again  we  have  to  say  that 
the  development  of  recognition  out  of  its  elemental 
form  cognition  was  made  possible  in  man  because 
with  him  began  the  era  of  Spfteh.  In  short,  life's 
dualism  is  a  misteke  which  can  be  explained  while 
it  cannot  be  defended. 

(18)  This  side  of  the  subject  we  now  leave  to  deal 
with  another  subject  quite  different  frwn  dualism 
intrinsically,  but  one  which  in  its  application  has 
become  closely  imjdicated  in  dualism's  delteoe.  We 
refer  to  the  presentmeht  of  the  theory  of  psycho- 
physical paraUeUsm  which  has  latttely  secured  a 
dominant  position  as  that  which  explains  mo«t 
aeoeptaUy  the  theory  of  dualism.  In  our  opinion 
the  enormities  of  thd  explanation  exoeed  evoi  those 
of  tin  theory  which  It  seeks  to  explata,  inasmoeli  M 


it  miscenstmea  the  entire  function  of  science  and 
the  whide  meaning  of  knowledge.  The  theory  main- 
tains that  while  no  state  of  consciousness  ever  takes 
place  without  concomitant  changes  in  the  neural 
system,  yet  is  there  no  causal  connexion  between 
the  two.  Tife  neural  changes  run  their  course  con- 
comitant with,  and  correlated  to  the  changes  in 
consciousness,  but  neither  course  ever  overflows  the 
limits  of  its  own  self-contained  system  so  as  to 
establish  direct  connexion  with  the  other.  The 
passage  from  Professor  James  which  we  quote  below 
will  describe  the  position  :  though  it  should  be  noted 
that  of  parallelists  there  are  two  varieties  :  one  might 
say  a  higher  and  a  lower  accordingly  as  each  holds 
that  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  self-contained  systems 
is  the  dominant  one. 

"  If  we  knew  thoroughly  the  nervous  system  of 
Shakespeare,  and  as  thorougtily  all  his  environing 
conditions  ...  we  should  be  able  ...  to  show  why 
his  hand  came  to  trace  on  certain  sheets  of  paper  those 
crabbed  little  black  marks  which  we  for  shortness' 
sake  call  the  manuscript  of  Hamlet.  We  should 
understand  the  rationale  of  every  erasure  and  altera- 
tion therein,  and  we  should  understand  all  this 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  the  thoughts  in  Shakespeare's  mind.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  all  this  could  prevent 
us  from  giving  an  equally  complete  account  of  .  .  . 
Shakespeare's  spiritual  history,  an  account  in  which 
every  gleam  of  thought  and  emotion  should  find  its 
place.  The  mind-history  would  run  alongside  of  the 
body-history  of  each  man,  and  each  point  in  the 
one  would  correspond  to,  but  not  react  upon,  a  point 
in  the  other.  So  the  melody  floats  from  the  harp- 
strings,  but  neither  checks  nor  quickens  its  vibra- 
tions ;  so  the  shadow  runs  alongside  the  pedestrian, 
but  in  no  way  influences  his  steps." 

(19)  Now  what  kind  of  reason  is  offered  in  defence 
of  the  bold  assertion  that  phenomena,  presenting 
themselves  in  such  unvarying  interconnexion  as  th«j 
theory  of  parallelism  says  neural  and  conscious  pro- 
cesses do,  stand  in  no  sort  of  cangai  connexion  the 
one  with  the  other  t  We  will  let  its  advocates  apeak 
for  themselves.  Professor  Stout  (^bo  would  be 
classified  as  of  the  "  higher  persuasion)  puts  the 
reason  expressly  in  the  passage  in  the  subjoined 
quotation  which  we  have  marked  by  italics : 

"  When  we  come  to  the  direct  connexion  between 
a  nervous  process  and  a  correlated  conscious  process, 
we  find  a  comi^ete  solution  of  continuity.  The  two 
processes  have  no  common  &ctor.  Their  connexion 
Ues  entirely  outside  of  our  total  knowledge  of  physical 
nature. on  the  one  hand,  and  of  consciota  process  on 
the  other.  The  laws  which  govern  the  change  of 
position  of  bodies  and  of  their  component  atoms 
and  molecules  in  sp<kce,  evidently  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  relation  between  a  material  occurrence 
and  a  conscious  occurrence. 

"  No  reaion  in  the  world  can  he  attigned  why  the 
ehamgc  produced  in  the  grey  pnipy  enbetanee  of  the 
cortex  hy  light  of  a  eertain  wtne-length  thtnld  be  aeeomr 
ptmied  by  the  $mumtion  red,  mnd  why  Hmt  pradutei  i9 
light  of  «  different  wave-length  thotM  he  meetmpamtd 
hy  the  eenimtion  green.  It  it  equaUy  mmimkilKgible  tif 
a  stoto  of  votition  thonid  heftttwwed  hy  a  ehrnnge  m  tht 
tnhttmnee  of  the  cortex  uni  to  immtediatOy  hy  tht 
eomhrmetion  of  m  mntele." 

The  writeor  is  ha«  Tuunktokably  arguing  that 
notwithstanding  the  stiiet  oorrelatiiNi  •»&  eoMeM>-, 
tanoe  eTiirting  between  the  two  paetaUM,  adeM* 
mart  still  fnrtlwr  waf^tf  a  mtMybkg  aiwwar  to  ode 
puiienlar  ipfty  or  be  aoeoonted  ineapable  ot  eBtebhiB- 
ing  oftoaal  connexioa  between  them.  Now  let  a* 
note  minnteiy  wlMt  kind  of  queary  this  why  '^f**"'^ 
What  the  pasmge  demands  to  know  ft  why  o^t  of  » 
oeitaiB  wavo-leagth  should  be  Meompaaied  ^  <■* 
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SHALL  I  let  myself  be  caught 
in  my  own  light, 
shall  I  let  myself  be  broken 
m  my  own  heat, 
or  shaU  I  cleft  the  rock  as  of  old 
and  break  my  own  Are 
with  its  surface  t 

I>oes  this  fire  thwart  me 

and  my  work, 

or  my  work — 

does  it  cloud  this  light ; 

which  is  the  god, 

which  the  stone 

the  god  takes  for  his  use  T 

Which  am  I, 

the  stone  or  the  power 

that  Ufts  the  rock  from  the  earth  f 

Am  I  the  master  of  this  fire, 

Is  this  fire  my  own  strength  t 

Am  I  the  master  of  this 

swirl  upon  swirl  of  %ht 

have  I  made  it  as  in  old  times 
I  made  the  gods  from  the  rock  t 

Have  I  made  this  flpe  from  myself 
or  IS  this  arrogance — 
is  this  fire  a  god 

*h»t  seeks  me  ia  the  dark  r         ' 


V;' 


^'* 


I' 


I  made  bxage  upon  unage  for  my  use, 
1  made  unage  upon  image  for  the  grace 
of  Pallas  was  my  flint 
and  my  help  was  Hephsestos. 

1  made  god  upon  god 


"step  from  the  cold  rock,     ' 
I  made  the  gods  less  than  men 
for  I  was  a  man  and  they  my  worit. 

And  now  what  is  it  that  has  come  to  pass 

lor  fire  has  shaken  my  hand, 

my  strivings  are  dust.  ',  ■,;      - 

rv 

Sow  what  is  it  that  has  come  to  paa«  t 
Ovw  my  head,  flie  stands, 
my  marbles  are  alert. 

Ea0»  of  the  gods,  perfect, 
criee  out  from  a  pwfect  thraat : 
you  are  ntelett, 
«•  amtMi  mm  hind  me. 


They  have  melted  into  the  li^t 
and  I  am  dcMilate, 
they  haTe  melted 
«Miifk«BUijplintb, 
«Mlt  one  d^wts. 

^IVt  iMTo  gene^ 


irikKta«m«M 


«9>e«mjfriirt 


.,-■*• 


'VS'- 


■'^■ 


>.•".> 


Each  from  hia  marble  base 
has  stepped  into  the  light 
and  my  work  is  for  naught. 

VI 

Now  am  I  the  power 
that  has  made  this  fire 
as  of  old  I  made  the  gods 

start  from  the  rocks 

am  I  the  god 

or  does  tUs  fire  carve  me 

for  its  use  T 
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I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  now  possible  for  a  few 

aZ*^  &^.  *°  ™^  ^-  Joyce^mfoLwy  fiSm 
l^^^  book,  mstead  of  from  a  much-handled^flte  ^f 
Egoists  or  from  a  slippery  bundle  of  type-script 
t^l^""^  d^«S^ty  THEEGorsTitself  tums%ffi 
and  produces  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  volume  tor 
L  «t^?J  of  ordm^  English  publishers  for  ^od  pVo^ 
IS,  hke  the  hatred  of  the  Quarterly  Review  for  mol 
poetry,  deep-rooted,  traditional.  ^^ 

Smce  Landor'8  /m«j^««ry  Conversations  were  ban- 
died from  pillar  to  post,  I  doubt  if  any  manuscript 

iT.  w  ^*^  '°  "''*=^  opposition,  and  no  manSS 
has  been  more  worth  supporting  <«»>"pe 

^       Landor  is  stiU  an  unpopular  author.     He  is  stiB 
a  terror  to  fools.     He  is  still  concealed  from   the 
young  (not  for  any  aUeged  indecency,   but  simply 
because  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  certoin  popuhu-  follies) 
He,    Landor,    stiU   plays   an   inconspicuous   rdle   in 

"^ZT'l^f^"^-     '^.^«  *"°'™*  «'  "ght  which  he 
would  shed  on  the  undergraduate  mind  would  make 
s^dents  mconvenient  to  the  average  run  of  professors. 
— l»ut  Landor  is  permanent. 

r„^T^"u,°J  *^*."  ^y-*^e«  "  and  "  Eoyal  Auto- 
mobile chibs,  and  of  the  "  Isthmian,"  may  not  read 
bun.  They  will  not  read  Mr.  Joyce.  VZ^ 
1WWW.  Despite  the  printers  and  publishers  the 
^rdaab  Government  has  recognised  Mr.  Jovce's 
Merary  merit.  That  is  a  definite  gain  for  the  party 
,«(  inteUigence.  A  number  of  qualified  judires  have 
acquiesced  in  my  sUtement  of  two  years  ^,  that 
Mr.  Joyce  was  an  excellent  and  important  writer  of 
piose. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  gradual  shapine 
1??^  •*'  mtelligence,  a  party  not  bound  by^ 
central  doctrine  or  theory.  We  cannot  accurately 
define  new  writers  by  applying  to  them  tag-namw 
from  old  authors,  but  as  there  is  no  adequate  means 
of  conveying  the  general  impression  of  their  charae- 
tenstics  one  may  at  times  employ  such 
cmrefoHy  sUting  that  the  terms  are  notttev 
than  a^roximation.  ^^ 

With  that  qualification,  I  would  say  that  James 
J^t»  produces  the  nearest  thing  to  Flaabevtian  toow 
ttat  we  have  now  in  EngUA,  jart  aa  Wyadkun  Leida 
ua  written  a  norei  whieh  ia  mote  Ufee,  and  man  fitly 
MiOt,  DatBfewfcy  th—  ia  the  »t  «t  anV 
■■  ■  ^.  la  Bke  meniwt  Mt.  T  6. 
-to  flflfaf  Oe  pfeM*  ai  JvSm  La 
in   war  gBoetatiDa.    (DtS^  tke   "neuMt 


'^  JtaMt  ef  IheAstiet  me  m  Tamg 


*»» 
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tting"  need  not  imply  an  approach  to  » atandaid, 
from  a  position  inferior.) 

Two  of  these  writers  have  met  with  aU  sorts  of 
opposition.  If  Mr.  Eliot  probably  has  not  yet 
encountered  very  much  opposition,  it  is  only  becanse 
his  work  is  not  yet  very  widely  known. 

My  own  income  was  considerably  docked  becanse 
I  dared  to  say  that  Gandier-Brzeska  was  a  good 
sculptor  and  that  Wyndham  Lewis  was  a  great  master 
of  design.  It  has,  however,  reached  an  almost  irre- 
ducible mmimum,  and  I  am,  perhaps,  fairly  safe  in 
reasserting  Joyce's  ability  as  a  writer.  It  will  cost 
^^1^°^  *^*°  *  '®^  violent  attacks  from  several 
sheltered,   and    therefore    courageous,    anonymities. 


THE   EGOIST 


JAUES  JOYCE 


By  BoALD  KusTUs 


When  you  teU  the  Irish  that  they  are  slow  in  recog- 
nmng  their  own  men  of  genius  they  reply  with 
street  riots  and  politics.  ^^ 

Now,  despite  the  jobbing  of  bigots  and  of  their 
*w»n»n  pubhshmg  houses,  and  despite  the  "Flv- 
l!fl"*K*'"*-S2_*yP««  ^J^ich  they  represent,  and 
«e«pite  the  unwffllngness  ef  the  print-packers  (a  wonT 
iTiL^  ^,"  P«J*.-PJ*cter8)and  the  initial  ob^ctions 
Of  the  Dublin  pubhshers  and  the  later  unwillinmess  of 
the  Bnghsh  publishers,  Mr.  Joyce's  novel  appears  in 
book  fonn,  and  intelligent  readers  gathering  few  by 
few  wiU  read  it,  and  it  wiU  remain  a  permanent  part  of 
EnglMh  hterato^written  by  an  Irishman  in  Trieste 
and  first  pubhshed  m  New  Toit  City.  I  doubt  if  a 
Tr^r^""  °'  Mr  Joyce  to  other  English  writers  or 

^  «r5?*"  T^**  ^°*'''  ^«^P  ^  <*«fi°«  him.  One 
^onJy  say  that  he  is  rather  unlike  them.     TU 

l^^*J^^^^^  *~™  X'£A«»<»«m  Sentimen- 
um,  trat  rt  would  be  easier  to  compare  it  with  that 
novel  of  Flaubert's  than  with  anythiWelse.  FlaubCTt 
potated  out  that  if  Prance  had  studi^  hk  wj*  tS 
m^ht  have  been  toved  a  good  deal  in  1870.  If  moi4 
S^^  T«^!!5  "^  J**  ^'*'*^'  *°d  ««rtain  stories  in 

Sit^TtSvre.'"'^^    A  clear  diagnosis  is  Wer 

th^^  •'"S  ^-  /oy««'«  realiwn— the  school-Kfe, 
the  hfe  in  the  University,  the  fam9y  dinner  with 
tte   discussion   of  PanieD   depicted  ^  his   novTlZ 

rt  w^M^nTJ^'^i-  ^'^'  «•«»■«"»*»  with  no  wist^ 
S  S^p^':?tt"^  «'  "-'-  P'"-'  -  ^^ 
^  It  18  very  impOTtant  that  thwe  shonld  be  detf 

tMt  that  there  shonld  U  good  prote.    iSJ  h^ 


eontemporary  fiu^ope  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  repre- 
•  sentative  government  in  Germany,  emd  by  the  non- 
existence of  decent  prose  in  the  G«nnan  language 
Clear  thought  and  sanity  depend  on  clear  prise 
They  cannot  live  apart.  The  former  produces  fflie 
latter.  The  latter  conserves  and  transmits  the 
former. 

The  mush  of  the  German  sentence,  the  straddling 
of  the  verb  out  to  the  end,  are  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  befoozlement  of  Kultur  and  the  consequent  helL 
as  was  the  rhetoric  of  later  Bome  the  seed  and  the 
symptom  of  the  Roman,  Empire's  decadence  and 
extinction.  A  nation  that  cannot  write  clearly 
cannot  be  trusted  to  govern,  nor  yet  to  think. 
^Germany  has  had  two  'decent  prose-writers, 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Heine — ^the  one  taught  by 
Voltaire,  and  the  other  saturated  with  French  and 
with  Paris.  Only  a  nation  accustomed  to  muzzy 
writing  could  have  been  led  by  the  nose  and  bam- 
boozled as  the  Germans  have  been  by  their  controllers. 
The  terror  of  clarity  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
people.  The  obstructionist  and  the  provincial  are 
everywhere,  and  in  them  alone  is  the  permanent 
danger  to  civilization.  Clear,  hard  prose  is  the  safe- 
guard and  should  be  valued  as  such.  The  mind 
-accustomed  to  it  will  not  be  cheated  or  stampeded 
by  national  phrases  and  public  emotionalities. 

These  facts  are  true,  even  for  the  detesters  of 
literature.  For  those  who  love  good  writing  there 
is  no  need  of  argument.  In  the  present  instance  it  is 
enough  to  say  to  those  who  will  believe  one  that 
Mr.  Joyce's  book  is  now  procurable. 


'&MMX  POUBD 


AUTUMN  RAOf 

T 


IHE  plane  leaves 
Pall  black  and  wet 
On  the  lawn : 


The  cloud-sheaves 

In  heaven's  fields  yet 
Droop,  and  are  strewn 

In  t^^ng  seeds  of  rain,-  -    >  ■■ 
The  seed  ol  heavtB  . 
'    Over  my  face  t^'!- ''"«^'  ■'>,." . 

Palling :  I  hear  again 
lake  echoes  evMi 
That  softly  pace 

Heaven's  muffled  floor, 
The  winds  that  tread 
Out  all  the  grain 

Of  tears,  the  store 
Of  harvest  bread 
From  the  sheaves  of  gain 

(Caught  ^p  aloft, 

The  sheave«  of  dead 
Men  and  their  pain 

Now  winnowed  soft 

I>am  the  Soar  of  beavea, 
Manna  inrisiMe 

Of  an  their  pun 

Witm  tbe  flew  e<  beevoi 
VlMly«TttUfr 
lUltBg  a»  rain. 


THE  EXILES* 

JT  seems   impossible   that   this  war  should   have 
spared  a  breath  of  life  in  what  lingered  here 
anfl  there  of  realism   in  art :    that  realism  to 
which  aD  representation  is  legitimate  but  which  ever 
falls  short  of  reality. 

The  significance  of  tragedy  has  ab^ady  undergone  a 
metamorphosis.  The  tragic  situations  of  our  modern 
romantic  and  naturalistijj  schools  were  drawn  from 

^^'^lif®™*  **'  ^^^•'^  h*^®  immutable  values,  others 
01  wmcft  are  of  relative  and  transient  value.  These 
are  already  on  the  shelf  with  a  number  of  sentiments 
ana  sentimentalities  we  can  afford  to  accommodate 
no  longer.  The  circumstances  of  war  cannot  subtract 
iTom  the  pathos  of  DomAey  and  Son  or  Teas  or  Jude  ; 
It  does  not  compete  with  Balzac.  Not  even  Zola's 
divulgences  are  extinguished.  Each  continues  in  its 
peculiar  sphere  of  drama.  But  the  author  to  come 
bnds  himself  faced  by  a  worid  of  unprecedented  events 
which  he  cannot  ignore  if  he  persist  in  realistic 
evocations.  «i.*«»vxv 

The  trivialities,  offered  to  the  public  as  a  derivative 
irom  tne  war,  are  indicative  of  a  vague,  subconscious 
awakening  even  among  the  vulgarest  to  the  impossi- 
uuity  of  measuring  it  with  common  sense.     For  no 
common  sense  can  measure  the  war.     Failing  a  higher 
Ideal  the  purveyors  of  the  public's  recreations  supply 
It  with  diversions  making  no  appeal  whatever  to  the 
If*^-     ?*'"«  ™ay  oiie  briefly  explain  the  detestable 
futilities  mdulged  in  by  aU  the  belligerent  countries' 
capitals  ajid  bigger  agglomerations  during  circum- 
stances which  caU  at  the  very  least  for  flagellation, 
sackcloth,  and  ashes  if  any  ever  did.     Thus  may  one 
excuse  the  antics  entirely  novel  and  most  wonderfully 
unseasonable    peculiar    to    the    former    capital    of 
Puntania. 

The  poets  alone  have  a  free  field  before  them.  For 
tney,  having  their  own  code,  may,  like  Kabalists, 
transkte  aU  themes.  The  p^se-writers,  the  play- 
wrights, wiU  be  constrained  to  make  a  review  of  their 
stock  of  subjects,  problems  and  plots.  The  real 
tragedies,  bome  in  the  souls  (and  bodies)  of  the 
majority,  are  too  bleeding  and  sore ;  they  are  like 
some  of  those  unhappy  wounded  who,  bandaged  all 
over  do  not  present  a  pateh  of  immune  flesh  by  which 
one  d^e  touch  them  :    only  the  minor  tragedies,  will 

h^i  J  ^°^~*^*™^*"*  *h*y  '^<'°'*  deserve  to  be 
aantued.  A  minor  tragedy  being  no  tragedy.  Every- 
itung  dwmdles  before  the  enormous  facts  defying 
comment  and  for  which  alone  allegory  has  the  neces- 
sary capaciousness.  Probably  a  great  upheaval,  some 
violent  transformation  such  as  the  one  we  are 
experiencing,  provoked  the  Odytaey  and  Hiad. 

Most  certainly  an  Amold  Bennett  or  Paul  Bourget 
will  (or  ought  to)  have  little  to  say  in  future,  thot^ 
"  .°?  **  *™"*  ™®  to  disparage  their  efforts  hitherto, 
cntiasm  of  which  should  take  into  account  the 
period  for  which,  and  in  which,  they  wrote.  Subse- 
quent to  this  war  there  will,  or  shonld  be,  no  room 
lor  a  hybrid  form  of  art  combining  imagination  and 
reahsm.  Between  purely  creative  art  and  faithful 
records  of  facts  I  can  see  no  occasion  for  compromise. 
10  the  former  category  alone  genius  can  make  answer 
An  the  latter  the  war  will  leave  a  vast  bibliography 
wbiea  for  leantion  and  emotions  will  eclipse  all  the 
Doyeb  no*  pwblem-plays  any  Wedekind  or  Shaw 
HJ  the  mwid  can  write. 

It  hap{ie«B  that  these  soliloquies  were  animated  bv 
^i«oerdofthekind:  Au  8ortir  des  Camm  mUtmmHOt' 
«oi4a*t  imtmmA  en  Sui»»e,  by  No«Ue  Sewr.  Tie 
^[nter,  arppMrntiy  a' nurse  teMiig  the  **  irtrSiittiiiil  " 
'^coeh  jdmmkm  who  are  leenMBfttiMr  im  tte  ^*— 
»^b.te.  what  A»  hi»  M.  mZ^lSLH  SLute 
told:  with wlittiBeMakentM«Me^2o» will altim 


Mid  without  any  fear  of  overloading  her  observations. 
Have  you  ever  been  shown  a  photograph  of  a  prisoners' 
^F.l  ^"1'^'^'^'  '^*^"°*  minutely  examining  trie 
taniest  detad  from  «ie  expression  on  the  men's  faces 
to  the  time  by  the  clock  on  the  shelf  ♦  For  wliat  can 
De  mdifferent  where  a  new  world  is  concerned— a 
new  species  of  men  bred  by  new  conditions,  new 
senwitions,  new  privations,  new  sufferings,  new  joys 

Mme  NoeUe  Roger  appears  to  have  Uved  in  close 
contact  with  the  French  and  English  invalids  who 
have  been  sent  from  the  German  camps  to  Switzer- 
land from  the  moment  of  their  crossing  the  frontier. 
Alter  such  remmiscences  as  hers,  what  "fiction" 
can  make  us  weep,  what  psychological  conflict 
deserves  exammation  t  A  story  that  wiU  cause  you 
to  smile  twice  is  a  good  story ;  a  narrative  which 
can  on  two  successive  readings  draw  tears  is  unsur- 
passed m  pathos  :   such  a  one  as  this,  for  example  : 

The  English  came  taat.  ChAtean  d'Oex  ...  had  been 
selected  for  them. 

"The  English  ...  we  saw  them  at  Constance  [where  the  final 
medical  revision  is  made  and  prisoners  not  oonsiderod  ill  enough 

for  sojourn  m  Switzerland  are  sent  back  to  their  camps].     They 
are  in  even  worse  state  than  us." 

The  first  convoy  comprised  304  men,  thirty  of  whom  were 

officers.     When  they  crossed  the  frontier,  they  too,  like  the 

French  on  the  previous  day  and  the  preceding  ones,  saw,  on  the    ' 

extremest  point  of  Swiss  soil,  facing  the  G«man  sentry.  UtUe 

groups  of  children  waving  flags  and  throwing  floweni,  and  a 

crowd   lined   all   along   the   raflway-line   cheering   the  passing 

At  Zurich  the  enthusiasm  was  beyond  words.  The  police  were 
overwhelmed.  The  crowds  had  to  be  aUowed  into  the  stations.  . 
At  Berne  refreshmraits  were  handed  to  the  "  Tommies."  Then 
they  continued  on  their  triumphant  way.  WBen  at  six  o'clock 
m  the  morning  they  arrived  at  Montreux,  the  roofs,  the  terrace* 
were  black  with  a  cheering,  weeping,  lan^ng  mnltitnde. 

The  train  stopped.  Tbe  notes  of  the  British  National  Anthem, 
the  same  as  the  Swiss,  lesonnded.  And  the  soldiers  in  the 
carriages  and  the  crowd  dn  the  quays  sang  it  together. 

We  saw  these  tall,  thin  fellows,  with  their  hoUow  cheeks  and 
drawn  features,  trim  in  their  khaki  uniforms  or  black  prisraieni' 
garbs,  alight.     They  hod  put  so  many  flowos  in  their  caps  that      ■ 
they   seemed   wreathed  with   roses.     Their  procession  was   at 
onoe  supoi)   and   pitiable:     aU   those   long,   damaged    bodies, 
those  limp  and  lame,  paralysed,  twisted,  shortened  legs  which  — 
they  seemed  to  carry  before  them  like  something  ouinhersome 
aU  the  crippled  N.C.O.'s  !     Others  were  carried  by  on  stretchers 
and  so  covered  with  Sowers  that  their  nnifbrma  were  completely 
hidden.     Only  the  pale,  smiling  face  was  visible. 


'The  writer  describes  the  arrival  in  the  hotels,  the 
assigning^  of  clean,  steam -heated  rooms  and  beds 
with  sheets  on  them,  to  men  who  had  not  known 
comfort  or  privacy  for  months,  their  emotion  at 
the  sight  of  these  luxuries  added  to  the  effusions  of 
the  receptions — always  spoilt  by  the  haunting  vision 
of  the  comrades  left  behind  and  those,  especially, 
who  at  Constance  saw  the  gates  closed  on  them.  .  .  . 

She  alludes  to  the  touching  idea  of  the  Gennan- 
Swiss  peasants  who  received  their  French  and  English 
visitws  silently  at  first,  for,  not  knowing  any  other 
tongue,  they  feared  that  the  sound  of  their  Teutonic 
dialect  would  not  be  agreeable  to  them. 

Who  said  things  would  faU  back  into  th«r  old 
places  t 

MtnasL  GioucowsKA 


D.  H.  Lawbbhce 


Pea»ant    Pottery    Sboi 

Intaratmff  Bridsfa  and  Conbaental 

IVmhiI  PbMery  «a  aide 
Bnihllrcainmdplntalich  Rugs 
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JEHE  CHUO^ 

J.    VI8IONABY 


FBOU  the  Ferry  in  the  east  to  the  Ferry  in  the 
west. 
The  river  and  the  grey  esplanade,  ^ 

And  the  high  white  palisade  '^^  ' i 

Go  on  and  on  and  on,  three  abreast.  ^-  *• 

Down  our  lane, 

To  the  end  of  the  esplanade  and  back  again. 

Is  as  far  as  you  can  walk  when  you're  four, 

Like  me. 

Doors  all  along  in  the  palisade, 

Doors  that  open  and  shut  without  handles  or  latches 

or  anything  else  you  can  see  ; 
I^must  count  every  one, 
Up  to  seven  ;  I  mustn't  miss  one  ; 
Because  I'm  afraid 
Of  the  seventh  door. 
(I  don't  know  why  : 
You're  like  that  when  you're  four.) 
White  clouds  going  up  from  the  river,  and  blue  sky 

and  the  sun  ; 
Something  wild  in  the  air. 
Something  strange  in  the  sky  ; 
I  saw  God  there 
In  the  clouds  and  the  sky  and  the  sun. 


I  saw  him  with  great  joy  and  without  any  awe 

(Whatever  that  is) ; 

A  strange,  new  blisiB,  , 

Utterly  candid,  pure  from  the  taint  of  sin. 

Yet  I  hid  it  away  ; 

I  hid  it  as  ilit  were  sin, 

Until  one  day 

I  let  it  out  when  I  ought  to  have  kept  it  in.         ' 

There  must  be  something  odd 

About  seeing  God ; 

For  they 

Go  worrying,  worrying,  worrying  all  the  way 

To  make  me  confess  that  I  saw  what  They  think  I  saw. 

And  it  comes  to -this, 

That  I  set  my  small  face  hard,  as  who  shall  say  : 

Fm  Borry.    Bat  that's  what  I  saw : 

TtTast ] 

My  head  with  an  obstinate  glee ; 

I  grin 

With  joy  that  isn't  utteriy  pure  from  sia  ; 

And  at  last  I  say  : 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  were  me. 

To  be  able  to  see  .■•» '  ' 

Godf" 

iii 


i.'!U' 


■  i'**^, ' 


They  are  telling  me  now  they  will.have  to  pat  me  to 

bed, 
Not  for  anything  specially  wrong  I've  dome. 
Bat  for  going  on  saying  the  naughty  thing  I've  nid. 
Well— I  don't  care 
If  they  do  put  me  to  bed, 

If  I  am  more  tiresome  to-day  than  ever  I've  been, 
If  they  don't  know  what  I  me*n, 
It  nobody  ka$  ever  seen — 
If  they  kaw  put  me  to  bed. 
If  they  k«ve  tamed  out  the  light,  ' 
If  I  AM  afraid  of  what  comes  and  stands  by  yoor  bed 

at  night. 
I  don't  care. 

I  know  thai  I  saw  God  thefe 
In  tha  iky  and  the  olonds  and  the  son. 


n.    PBISON-HOU8E 
TBXTsay 
Ood  hides  aomewhere 


High  up,  ever  so  high, 

Above  the  clouds  and  the  son  ; 

No  use  at  all  to  try 

And  see  God  up  there. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  him  with  hia  long  white  beard 

and  his  hair, 
And  that  funny  thing  the  angels  make  him  waar 
All  undone. 

But  it  heaven  is  God's  chair. 
And  earth  the  little  stool  he  kicks  away. 
And  the  sky's  all  stuck  between,, 
Why  hasn't  somebody  seen 

God's  feet  coming  through  ?  ..^ 

Sharp  white  feet  tearing  the  blue.  ,        ;.;, 

And  there's  another  thing  always  puzzles  me  ? 
They  say 

There  are  three  up  there 
There's  God — that's  one  ;     .  _     .  y        , 

And,  Jesus,  his  little  son  ;  t  * 

,That's  two ; 

And  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  dove  coming  down  from 

heaven  : 
If  you  count  the  dove,  that's  more  _     ., 

Than  three,  that's  four.  -  . 

Why—  ^ 

That  must  bt  what  they  mean      _  -,       ^ 
By  the  Three  and  One. 
Three  and  one  does  make  fo?ir. 
(These  are  the  things  that  bothered  me  when  I  v^as 

seven.) 

What  do  yon  say  about  somebody  having  seen 

God  once,  up  in  the  sky  T 

Oh  no,  it  couldn't  have  been.        ;,      ,r^     •  ;■•!■  •  ;,'?>■ 

Well — if  I  did — it  was  ever  so  long  ago.  * 

I  was  only  four,  you  know. 


IIA   FBIGHT 

FaiGHT. 

I  have  been  naughty  to-day. 

Hy  mother  sits  in  her  chair, 

With  the  dark  of  the  room  and  the  light 

Of  the  fire  on  her  face  and  hair.  

Her  head  is  turned  away,  -^  '     jH.' 

And  she  will  not  say  > 

-Good  night. 


-J- 


I  kneel  at  her  knees  ;  I  try 

To  touch  her  face  ;  I  throw 

My  body  in  torment  down  at  her  feet  and  exy 

Quietly  there  in  my  fright. 

For  I  think,  perhaps,  perhaps  she  will  die  in  the 

night. 
And  never  know 
How  sorry  I  am. 

Sorely,  surely  she  will  not  let  me  go 
Out  of  her  sight,  / , 

Like  this, 

Without  a  word  or  a  kiss  t 
I  was  her  little  lamb 

Yestorday.  • 

I  climb  the  last  stair 
Where  the  gas  boms  always  low  ; 
In  the  big  dark  room  my  bed 
Stands  very  small  and  white — 
God — God — are  You  there  ? 
I  feel  with  my  hands  as  I  go ; 
The  floor 

Cries  oat  under  my  tread  ; 
Somebody  shuts  the  door ; 
Somebody  turns  out  the  %ht 
At  the  head  of  the  vtelir ; 
And  I  know 

That  God  isn't  anywhere. 
And  thai  Mother  win  die  in  tha  niftui. 

Mat  aaKa;.Ai» 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR 

IT  woald  be  an  interesting  psychological  study  to 
trace  back  how  the  so-called  American  humour 
happened  to   bloom  in  the  grim,  cold  ground 
of  the  Paritan  mind.     In  the  early  days  in  America, 
when  people  had  to  struggle  against  the  ever-com- 
bative Nature  and  Indians,  to  be  optimistic,  or  at 
least  to  pretend  to  be  optimistic,  was  considered  a 
part  most  courageous,  and  the  play  of  humour  was 
certainly  the  best  and  most  sensible  self-protection 
from  moral  degeneration.     But  if  we  can  say  that 
the  real  trouble  with  the  present  Americans  lies  in 
nothing    but    their    optimism,    nourished    by    their 
hasty   belief  in   humanity   and  carelessly   endorsed 
and  encouraged  by  their  newspapers,  we  will  have 
no  hesitation  to  say  that  the  American  humour — 
harmless,  doubtless,  but  often  superficial  and  slight — 
is  a  menace  to  the  real  development  of  morality. 
I  find  it,  in  eight  or  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  be  merely 
a  joke  or  horse-laugh  not  backed  by  life's  tragedy 
or  tears ;    while  such  a  humtfur,  unlike  the  English 
humour    which,    as    somebody    said,    was    ofiScially 
created  by  Punch,  has  an  agreeable  aspect  of  not 
patronizing  the  readers,  it  shows,  on  the  other  hand, 
quite   an   American -like   character  in   forcing   Ihem 
into  its  personal  comprehension  or  confidence.     It  is 
simple-minded  because  it  rarely  claims  more  than 
laughter ;     it    is    again    simple-minded     because    it 
merely  looks,  a«  anything  else  in  America,  upon  the 
quantity  and  not  on  the  quality.     I  cannot  take  the 
words  serioosly  when  we  are  told  that  the  so-called 
American  humour  is  the  pride  of  American  hearts  ; 
besides,  I  have  seen  proof  enough  that  its  effectiveness 
is    often    doubtful — indeed,    the    Americans    forget 
sometimes  their  own  pride  of  humour  quite  plainly. 
Here  is,  among  many  others,  one  example  in  the 
"Question  between  Japan  and  America."     We  are 
periodically  told  of  the  war  and  the  Japanese  peril  in 
American  papers,  yellow  or  what  not ;   and  the  other 
day  we  were  told  tlugi  a  certain  American  senator 
had  declared  that  to  nave  Japanese  inhabitants  in 
California  meant  to  keep  and  feed  hateful  spies  in 
the  domain.     What  a  lack  of  "  the  sense  of  humour  "  ! 
I  read  in  the  first  part  of  the  article  "  The  Mission 
of  Humour,"   by   a   scholarly  American   lady,   the 
foUowing  words :    "  Just  a»  the  most  effeetive  way 
to  disparage  an  author  or  an  acquaintance — and  we 
bave  often  occasion  to  disparage  both— ^  to  say 
that  he  lacks  a  sens^  of  humour,  so  the  moiR  effective 
criticism  we  can  pass  upon  a  nation  is  to  deny  it 
this  valuable  quality."     Indeed  the  sense  of  humour 
is  the  most  valuable  quality  of  one's  life  or  nation ; 
hut  why  do  some  Americans  at  least  forget  their 
pride  of  homoor  towards  as  Japanese  f     Why  does 
their  sense  of  humour  fail  to  appear  when  it  should 
appear  t     It  is  far  from  my  idea  to  say  that  the 
American  humour  of  the  present  time  is  but  a  sort 
of  recreation ;    but  I  should  like  to  say  that  it  is 
fed  by  the  unreality  of  the  so-called  American  opti- 
fnism,   and  it   has,   naturally,   no   footing  on   life's 
inevitable  realism.     What  I  want  to  say  is  that  the 
American  homoor  needs  to  be  aroused  to  conscious- 
ness of  itself,  and  to  be  taught  a  real  proposition 
toward  life.     Even  in  America  the  age  of  irrespfMiaible 
langhter  and  optimism  is  already  passed  ;   (^  time 
nas  arrived  when  honHrar  also  should  act  a  tn*  jpart 
ui  life.    The  AmmtJi—  hnwmir  is  stroajg  enoogh  to 
fast  off  its  saperftiihl  eaigfmtioa,  whudtaa  Htexatnre 
»  really  oid-fMUaMt  Mi  coiwardly,  and  it  is  old 
«umf^  t*  kwm,  ■•  MhwiMII  was  happy  to  say,  the 
■utile  «t  «h«  mimL    Take  off  your  clowa's  powder 
ud  pahrt  ami  hMMse  real,  yoa  Amocieaa  boBMor, 
n>  steer  a  wise  coaaa  aaid  the  grav^  ifilMid  manl 
qu^tiow.    W«  exfcet  m«^r.  thinc»  tMm  jmm. 
^  Whe»  I  wm  shgwn  hy  Ok  Own  W»i—  U  Pimtk 
*  luge  iMMt  tahia  hi  tdha  oAm  (wtth  tha  earvW 


names  of  Thackeray  and  my  beloved  Do  litaarier 
and  many  others)  where  once  a  week  those  English 
professional  laughter-inakers  or,  more  true  to  say, 
the  smile-makers,  serious  and  silent  in  face  perhaps 
more  than    Lamb's  Quakers,    used    to    sit   for  the 
manufacture  of   humour   or  merriment,   I   at  once 
felt   as  if   I  had   discovered   the  true   reason   why 
the  English  humour  was  rather  unnatural,  forced, 
always  reflective   and  even   philosophical,   but   not 
mipulsive  ;  it  is,  unlike  the  huge  laughter  of  American 
humour,  a  smile  decidedly  sardonic,  which  is  still 
afraid  to  lose  its  pride  of  aristocratic  scholarliness ; 
its    fear   of   democratic   open-mindedness    makes   it 
unnecessarily  lonely  and  sad.     I  have  many  a  reason 
now  to  say  that  the  importation  of  the  so-called 
American    humour   into    England   will   d!o    a   great 
service  in   brightening  up   the  English   life,   which 
has   been  depressed  and  darkened  by  the  present 
War.    And  at  the  same  time  I  should  say  that  it  is 
the  very  time  for  the  American  humour  at  home  to 
leam  to  stop  its  laughter  or  joke ;    this  is  the  time 
to  remind  the  Americans  to  free  themselves  from  the 
illusion  of  an  age  of  optimistic  extravaganza,  now 
when  they  see  such  a  human  tragedy  in  all  Europe. 
America  should  also  enter  into  the  age  when   no 
absolute  independence  in  action  is  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  humanity  and  the 
world ;    how  can  the  American  humour  alone  hold 
its  own  old  masquerading  ?     As  a  piece  of  literature 
it  should  be  ruled  by  the  meaning  of  modem  literature, 
which  has  left  romanticism  even  for  the  realism  of 
Bussian  fashion  ;    and  to  become  the  beat  literature, 
of  its  own  kind,   it   should  leave  the   quantitative 
standard  and  aim  at  the  true  quality.     (I  say  this 
as  if  I  were  speaking  on  quality  before  quantity  for 
any  other  phase  of  American  life.)     I  say  that  the 
days  of  Artemus  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  Bill.  Nye,  even 
the  days  of  Mr.  Dooley  and  George  Ade,  are  already 
passing,   not  because  they   did  not,   as   Chesterton 
desired   in   his   Defence  of  Nonsense,   represent   the 
all^orical  view  of  the  whole  universe  or  Cosmos, 
but  because  from  the  very  weakness  of  their  being 
too   optimistic   they   did   not  help   much  for  life's 
spiritiial  development ;    in  another  way  of  saying, 
from  being  rather  outside  of  real  life,  they  did  not 
make  the  American   life  either  richer  or  intenser. 
The  neW  humour  of  America  should  not  become  a 
thing  to  play  with,  but  it  must  be  a  true  literature  — 
built  with  human  blood  and  soul ;    and  it  should 
act  to  strengthen  life's  conscience  and  force,  keeping 
the  belief  that  a  literature  grows  m<»e  perfect  and 
true  as  it  grows  simpler.     It  should  not,  as  in  the 
oAden  days,   be  its  office  to  amuse  people,    but  to 
back  humanity  and  life  (the  nation,  of  course)  with 
its  own  belief  should  be  its  greatest  aim.     You  must 
not  think  that  I  wish  to  make  humour  a  symbol  of 
wisdom  ;    what  I  want  to  say  is  that  we  wish  to 
make  ourselves   wise  enough  by  its  thrice  blessed 
quality  to  laugh  or  smile,  as  somebody  said,  when 
we  should  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  crying. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  t^lieve  in  the  American 
humour  of  the  present  form  because  it  has  not  realism 
for  its  background.  I  never  mean  to  br«ak  the 
democratic  aspect  of  the  American  humour  &om 
any  point ;  but  as  the  meaning  of  American  democracy 
has  changed  to-day  from  the  country's  losing  the 
absolute  solitariness  in  contact  with  the  inevitable 
difliliosiooment  of  the  modem  age,  the  Ameiieaa 
homoor  too,  aa  a  literary  demonstratien,  shoold 
andag»  the  proper  change  qoite  natoral  of  the 
nstJM.  The  American  humour,  at  least  at  present, 
on|jr  Miles  m  a  clown  along  life's  highway. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  American  humorist 
that  life  and  the  wodd  aie  not  so  Ught-heartad  aa  it 
•ftn  ntnUMM;  idM  trae  hiUBaw  ia  bat  inathw 
>>->  «l  the  wl  fg  Ihinhl^th  hiiMMitiiil,  and  it, 
M  aa  lay,  a  twin  rirter  «rhM«tar  af  a*  twr  dii&r> 
wt^  bom  by  a  twirt  af  rralMiM.    I  mmM  advte 


i.- 


THE  EGOIST 


MtT 


the  world-famoas  American  hnmoar  that  it  dnmld 
be  more  serious  if  it  wants  to  act,  with  other  phases 
.    of  American  literature,  in  aolYinK  the  destiny  of  the 
itetkm.  '  »  3 

Yoi»  SoeeoH 
■    .  Nakano,  Japan.    •",      V-y-'-v''  >     '   -:-■■/'-'      ■>^"--- 


FdbrmrjrlM^ 


TBE  EGOIST 
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'r'j:--'..y    ENVY 

••        -  J. '  .-  _        •    •  ■, 

Ejnvx  yon,  1  envy  you, 
amid  the  rumble  and  hoot  and  clatter 
of  London's  traffic.  * 


ivyfi 


Happy  pair ! 

Your  left  and  right  hands  drop 

and  find  each  other  « 

and  wring  each  other. 

White  in  the  sun 

from  hat  to  shoes, 

only  the  jrink  of  your  ankles  showing 

through  the  white  stockings. 

Straight-limbed,        ' 

firm -bosomed, 

soft  in  the  folds  of  your  blouse. 

And  you,  O  Youth, 
with  the  flush  on  your  cheeks, 
in  your  eyes  a  happy  admiration, 
I  envy  you. 

Your  hands  seek  and  wring  each  other ; 

your  limbs  attract  each  other 

through  their  clothing ; 

and  you  would  marry 

if  this  and  that  concurred.  , 

Foolish,  oh  foolish  !  ' 

It  is  not  your  youth, 

your  straightness,  your  cleanness,  your  bloom, 

I  envy ; 

it  is  your  virginity. 

You  would  part  with  it  in  a  burst  of  joy, 

and  would  i)ot  know  your  loss, 

perceiving  it.  •» 

-But  beanty,«~^ 


do  yon  not  feel  it  upon  you  t  .  .  . 

Strive  to  reach  the  grape,  but  do  not  pluek  it. 

The  gesture  is  aJL 

P.  a.  Fum 


V  ^   ^:      PASSING  PARIS      V* 

A  PASSAGE  from  M;  Pierre  Mille  in  his  charming 
En  Croupe  ie  BeOone  (CWs,  1  fr,  26) :  : 

"  Yoo're  not  cnm  with  me  aX  least,  we  yo«  T  " 

"  And  why  ihoold  I  be  ?  " 

"  Fbr  being  s  refi^ee.  For  •  lefacee.  I  mmy  UA  yoa,  »  % 
HUD  who  sits  down  at  your  titUe,  who  «•*§  ••  though  he  had 
been  fasting  for  a  fortnight,  and  sometimes  be  may  ^-n  bcM. 
And  who  says  afterwards  :  '  Ah  !  I  don't  feci  at  hoMe.*  .  .  .*• 
He  was  full  of  energy,  certain  of  victory.  The  home,  the  woAs, 
would  be  rebnOt.  Things  woold  go  wrll  after  the  war— baancas 
would  be  better  than  erer.  And  with  the  b^atariike  aiMMr 
natural  to  his  compatriots  he  pointed  out  wkkt  womM  ha««  to 
be  done  to  •rttUn^l  going  again.  But  ioddnly  he  intNintad 
htmasif : 

"!>>»  know  what  tmmA  m»  most,  w)»t  won't  lavre  mj 
head  ?  " 

"  Na    The  ruins,  the  Snt,  the  bombardiMMl  t  ** 

VU  should  be  that.    And  yet  H  is  soAethi^  cIm.  c  .  .  1  a» 

■Hmm*  aakaaied  to  own  op  to  it>  it  is  ahncwt  trlrial  .  .  .  it  waa 

wkM  ttcy  eaaa  in.  thoae  QamaM  I    They 


"  Wen  !  " 

"  WeB,  I  knew  thoae  fsople  w«te  stained  with  onnea,  I  knew 
tliey  were  the  ssswsains  of  Belgiura  ;  but  1  could  not  help  admiring 
It  waa  so  beantifal!  They  marched  parade-feshion  in  that 
■tap  which  is  so  ridicalons  ;  their  uniforms,  a  dirty  green  colour, 
were  oorered  with  wine  and  grease — filthy  !  But  all  that  was 
kwt  in  thair  song.  Grave  songs,  in  three  parts,  semi-religiouB. 
Not  a  voioe  was  oat  of  tune,  all  were  in  time  ;  in  a  woid,  music, 
real  mosio,  popolor  tunes,  but  not  vulgar,  simple  and  yet  learned. 
And  at  that  moment  I  was,  I  teU  you,  moie  wretched  than 
ever !  I  thought :  '  We  shall  be  victorious,  I  am  sure ;  w» 
shall  ehaai;  them  from  here,  we  shall  impose  peace  terms  which 
shall  keep  them  from  doing  harm — but  Aat  we  shall  never  have ! " 
Can  you  explain  to  me  why  it  seems  impossible  to  revive  a. 
popular  sense  oi  true  music  in  France  ?  " 

I  could  not  explain,  bat  it  seems  to  me  too  evident  that 
most  unfortunately  he  is  right.  Certun  southern  departmante 
excepted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  popular  soul  is  to-day 
incapable  of  expcessicm  otherwise  than  by  unisons,  and  what 
unisons  !     Ninety-nine  Frenchmen  out  of  a  hundred  are  unable 

to  retain  a  single  musical  phraae  which  might  happen  to  be 

I  will  not  say  complicated  but  a  little  kmg.  .  .  .  The  popular 
French  ideal  of  music  takes  the  form  of  the  most  stupidly  aenti-  . 
mental  waltz  on  the  one  hand  or,  on  the  othw,  of  the  vulgar 
nigger  chorus  :   degradation  of  both  joy  and  melancholy,  impo- 
tence in  serene,  grave  enthusiasm.  .  .  / 

So  much  also  for  "  Tipperary  "  and  the  British 
musical  nullity  which  M.  Pierre  Mille  tries  to  explain 
away  by  the  substitution  of  barbarity  by,  civilization 
—an  explanation  which  is  like  a  $orHe  de  secours,  or 
an  escape  from  a  dilemma.  , 


From  the  same  author:  "'  ""'• 

AH  that  is  ti»rlble,  and  I  say :  "It  is  terrible."  But  what 
is  cruellest  of  all.  diost  humiliating,  is  that  my  horror  cornea  not 
from  my  senses,  bat  bom  my  reason,  because  my  nerves  expected 
it,  knew  it,  have  worn  out  their  capacity  of  sufimng  and  revolt. 
The  refugee  is  not  shocked  by  this  callousness. 

"  I  am  like  yon,"  he  said.  "  Wlttp  I  came  there  on  the  way 
from  Holland  I  was  so  weQ  prepared  for  what  I  saw  that  it 
didn't  toach  me  ;  no,  not  in  the  least,  not  evoi  to  see  my  house 
fallen  into  the  cellar.  I  should  never'  have  thought  that  so> 
much  hardbess  of  heart  could  be  opposed  to  one's  own  pain. 
It's  probably  because  the  calamity  is  too  big,  universal  One 
says  to  onesetf :  '  No  doubt,  it  had  to  take  piaoe.'  Or  perbapa 
one  fails  t»  understand ;  it  is  beyond  tme's  grasp,  like  a  noiB» 
which  is  aoJpnd  that  it  stuns  yoo.  But  then  is  one  thing  that 
tears  the  Uart,  ail  the  same.  Ton  may  have  seen  everything 
without  weeping ;   but  that  must  move  you  to  tears. 

"  CHi !  it  is  nothing,  nothing  at  alL  One  blushes  that  it 
sbaold  so  impress  one.  ...  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  in  that 
country  every  one  has  a  dog :  these  for  ^ort  or  as  pets,  those 
as  watch-dogs.  And  they  have  stayed  in  the  town,  these  dogs, 
when  the  inhabitants  fled  or  were  shot ;  they  have  stayed  in  & 
town  where  not  a  singI#stone  is  in  its  place.  How  they  keep 
alive,  how  they  do  not  die  of  starvation,  I  cannot  tell  you.  No 
doubt  they  do  their  own  hunting,  catch  rats,  scour  the  country. 
Bat  they  return  as  fast  as  they  can  aad  all  group  together  at 
the  entrance  to  the  town,  on  the  road. 

"  ThnsiBay  bs  two  hn^ed  e<  tkaot.  psri^ps  three— hounds, 
spniiMils,  shaap-dDgB,  teniiws,  vrm  HpAogh  tiny  ridisnloua 
•MBsis ;  and  they  wait,  wilk  tWr  haadi  tatOMl  in  tbs  ssm* 
dfa— tion  with  a  look  of  intsBwIy  SMJ  i 
Wftak  thsgr  aM  csyecting  is  easy  to  i 

•<  tks  ftifM  iiitliwi  of  the  tcwa  w . 

Ths  iu^^  to  ■■•  hk  cMBtey,  to  find 
>  «t  M»  Immw»  to  KM*  umtmm  the  ruins. 


it  kaffSM  th^  «M  af  ito  diflr  «SM«iMss»  >Mi>    Svdogl    K 
yw  eMU  SBS  Ital  I    CtoM  ynt  bo*  imagioa  it !    TUs  look  oC 
■C  w  fM  as.  «h«y  oMmsa  a  SMU  M  *•  Msd 

,*aM»«ilksalahaln*t»iM|iBBiiiiaiab.  Thsp*'''' 

M  woto^.  the  WH«iMlMi  MaMgr  •(  aS  thaw  staring  hM^ 

M  ha>iss  tksjr  iin    riig»  hmf  M*  vscy  good  •f^- 

a»  a  In 


are  better  than  their  eyes.    And  at  last  the  leap,  the  gnat 
leap,  of  one  of  these  dogs  whan  it  has  smdt  its  master;  its  wild 
savage  race  oa  the  road,  ntvaged  aad  furmwed  by  guns  and 
heavy  motor  oonvoys ;   its  joy,  its  joyful  bark,  its  dancing  tail, 
its  skipping  paws,  its  liiAing  tongue,  its  whole  body  which  is 
one  tremor  of  joy !     It  doesn't  leave  the  man  now,  it  doesn't 
want  to  lose  him  again.     For  a  d»y,  or  two  days,  it  sticks  tJ  his 
back,  without  eating,  and  leaves  with  him.    But  the  othere 
what  becomes  of  them  ?    They  are  always  on  the  road,  always 
on  duty.    And  when  they  see  the  dog  leave,  the  dog  which  has 
at  last  fonnd  what  they  want  always,  what  they  want  tiU  their 
^t  day,  they  all  raise  their  snouts  in  deepaii^  and  whine,  whine 
for  ever,  with  great   howls   filling  the  heavens  and  which  last 
till  there's  nothing  left  on  the  road.     Then  they  stop  :   but  they 
don  t  budge.    They  remain.    They  hope. 
"  And  you  weep,  monsieur,  when  you  see  that :    yon  weep 
.  hke  they  do— floods  of  tears.     I  beg  your  pardon.  .  .  ." 


to.<fey  Ifto  that  of  Keato  in  a  preeeding  epooh.    The  point  is. 
he  win  be  mentiooed.  •^^. 


To  be  also  especiaUy  recommended  in  this  collec- 
tion; La  Mori  du  OenOemem,  wherein  it  is  shown 
that  conscription  makes  an  end  of  that  peculiarly 
British  speciality.  ' 


The  Pnx  Goncourt  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Henri 
Barbusse,  whose  L'Unfer  was  reviewed  in  these  columns 
tost  year  Pew,  if  any,  other  English  pubUeations 
had,  I  beheve,  dealt  with  it.  Since  then  M.  Barbusse 
Has  published  Le  Feu,  which  obtained  the  prize.  The 
attribution  for  1914  has  not  yet  been  voted. 


The  death  has  occurred  of  Th^dnle  Eibot,  the 
philosopher— who  resented  being  thus  qualified— 
anthOT  of  i  Attention,  Les  Maladies  de  la  Volontd, 
J^es  Melodies  de  la  MSmoire,  etc.,  which  went  through 
as  many  editions  as  popular  novels.  Other  of  his 
works  studied  the  Passions,  the  Logic  of  Sentiments, 
tne  treatwe  Imagination.  Th^dule  Eibot  discovered 
r^I^A,®^  pnneiples  :  psycho-physiology  and  psycho- 
patnoiogy— which  discoveries  founded  a  school  of 
mvestigators.  He  realized  that  the  study  of  the 
unhealthy  condition  was  as  essential  in  psycho- 
P^^sop^cal  research  as  the  study  of^the  healthy 

•     ~  M.C. 

EZRAPOimD     \ 

TaAJfSLATED  FEOM  gSE  PeENCH   OF  JbAH  DB 
BoSSCHiKB 


■-^^        »•.*?«       .     ^. ; 


NOW  we  come  to  the  Lmtra  of  Ezra  Pound. 
It  is  the  moment  to  get  away  from  myself 
"  wi.  .  *^«*8J^^liat  other  people  think  about  Pound. 
What  position  has  he  in  the  crowd  of  poets  t  In 
">e  portrait  "  of  Pound  I  sketched  out  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  worth,  but  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg  has  looked 
M  the  poet  8  work  from  a  great  distance— from  across 
me  Atlantic.  His  judgment  is  concerned  rather 
with  the  work  or  the  attitude  of  the  man  than  with 
the  man  himself.    Mr.  Sandburg  writes : 

K  I  wan  dcrven  to  name  one  individnal  who,  hi  the  TISglM. 
■»«™>gs,  by  means  of  his  own  examples  of  creative  art  m  peatiy, 
■M  done  Hast  of  living  man  to  incite  now  impulses  in  poetor 
"^hanoss  am  I  would  nama  Ezra  Pound. 

Whs  statomsBt  it  and*  Mssrvedly,  out  at  knowing  the 
WPound  and  being  iwswfcrt  «|i»,  to  it  three  year,  or  so. 

w.  hwwwrer.  as  a  tAa^^amfK  in  a  smoking  compartment, 
jm  should  easnaHy  ask  m  to  an  off-hand  opinion  as  to  who 
"  ^^  "*'  ■'nHat  pntaty  to.day.  1  should  probaUy  answer, 

r^.  <^  1^  dnoing  m  SfeM  Ftvntf  ««,»*«.    He  may 

"™"»  •■«  wg^nih     Or  !•  ugr  W  mumj  as  im^  a  iMtk 


That  is  true.  First  of  aB,  Pound  wiU  be  mentioned 
because  he  is  the  best-known  poet  of  his  generation. 
Is  It  because  he  is  the  best  poet  t  Who  is  the  greatest 
^och,  German,  Eussian,  or  Italian  poet  to-day? 
one  might  ask  this  question  of  the  Academies,  of  the 
Jiobel  tribunals.  Their  answer  would  certainly  not 
be  the  same  as  ours.  Not  because  we  should  give 
another  name,  but  a  whole  list  of  names,  where 
probably  the  one  quoted  by  the  wiseacres  would  not 
be  found. 

Bveiy  good  poet  has  a  group  of  qualities  which 
make  him  a  poet.  Is  he  who  possesses  aU  those  we 
know  of  the  truest  poet  t  Is  it  he  who,  lacking  in 
several,  possesses  a  new  quaUty  in  an  unusual  degree  t 
Is  there  a  hierarchy,  among  these  qualities  f  Is  there 
a  certam  mferiority  of  talent  for  which  the  finest 
^8  will  not  atone  ?  Do  not  let  us  try  to  class 
,   Pound  or  any  other  poet. 

But  there  is  a  point  at  which  one  can  define.  We 
can  say  with  a  little  more  certainty  in  what  degree 
such  and  such  a  poet  has  one  of  the  poetic  qualities. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  are  all  agreed  as 
to  the  value  of  this  quality,  or  whether  it  is  the  kind 
that  wiU  shine  out  in  the  woof  of  the  poetic  fabric. 

If  the  name  of  Pound  comes  into  all  discussions 
on  art  it  is  because  he  has,  to  an  unusual  degree, 
certam  quaJities,  and  that  at  least  two  of  them  are 
very  apparent,  and  greatly  appreciated. 

He  ia  free  and  without  rhetoric— no  one  more  so. 
His  ^ion  is  direct;  he  does  not  use  the  image, 
but  shows  the  things  themselves  with  power.  This 
M  mdeed  a  quality  of  the  Imagistes.  His  indepen- 
dence comes  from  the  fact  that  he  has  dug  into  the 
past  with  a  keener  mind,  and  more  profoundly  than 
?*  necessary  for  ordinary  culture.  The  number  of 
mfluences  he  has  passed  under  have  also  freed  him. 
and  he  has  made  his  departure  from  the  known  with 
rare  audacity. 

Formulae  and    rules  no  longer  limit  and  cut  off 
his    perspectives,   but  are  a  pretext    for    breaking- 
looae.     He  does  not  respect  originals.     How  indeed 
can  a  poet  be  made  out  of  any  one  who  has  not  ' 
destroyed  or  puUed  down  everything,  if  only  for  a 
few  hours  f 
-     The  pqpt  is  a  sceptic  madly  in  love,  who  wants  m 
g)ite  of  everything  to  create  his  dream.    Up  to  now 
Found  has  beaten  out  a  path  for  his  creations;  he 
uproots  weeds  of  aesthetics  and  morals;    he  makes 
one  look  in  front,  not  to  the  side,  or  throu^i  a  veil  of 
passive  acceptance.      Everywhere   his  poems  incite 
man  to  exist,  to  profess  a  becoming  egotism,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  real  altruism. 

I  beseech  you  enter  your  life. 
I  beseech  yon  learn  to  say  "  I  " 
When  I  queeticm  you. 
.      Fbr  you  are  no  pwrt,  but  a  whole  ;. 
Mo  pmrtiaa,  but  a  being. 

That  at  least  is  the  illusion  he  gives  at  momenta 
when  one  wants  to  see  the  world  as  a  poet ;  that  is 
to  say  in  one's  most  lucid  and  human  moments. 
One  must  believe  in  one's  own  existence,  and  this 
»ith  begins  with  negation.  One  must  be  capable 
of  reacting  to  stimuli  for  a  moment,  as  a  real,  live 
poBon,  even  in  face  of  as  much  of  one's  own.  powers 
as  am  arrayed  against  one,  balanced  by  an  immediate 
avowal: 

An^  who  SM  w%  win  know  that  last  intent. 
To  plagna  to-monow  with  a  tastamant  I 

.     Manet  be  cot 

Wfisviag  in  the 

fr  titm  imitintu 


But  a  kind  of 
out  of  a  man's  Itaart.    M»  gam 
rocoessive  nMnante.    It  is  gnU 
deuM  of  111^  Mnivsle,  to 

M   tt*   AppMtrHliM   of 
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Tirile  complaint,  the  revolt  of  the  poet,  all  irlu|ch 
«howB  his  emotion — ^that  ia  poetry. 

Speak  against  oncoDacioua  oppreaaioo. 

Speak  againet  the  tyranny  of  the  uniinagiaii^y*. 

Speak  against  bond*.  ,  ^    .     , 


Be  against  all  forms  of  oppreasioD, 
, .«!        Go  out  and  defy  opinion. 

This  is  the  old  cry  of  the  poet,  but  more  precise, 
as  an  expression  of  frank  disgust:  ,^  , 

Go  to  the  adolescent  who  are  smothered  in  family. 

O,  how  hideoos  it  ia 

To  see  three  generatioiba  of  oae  house  gathered  together  I 

It  ia  like  an  cM  tree  without  shoots. 

And  with  some  branches  rotted  and  failing. 

Each  poem  holds  out  of  thesS  cries  of  revolt  or 
disgust,  but  they  are  the  result  of  his  still  hoping 
and  feeling : 

I«t  o«  take  arms  against  this  sea  of  stupidities. 

But  despite  the  irony,  one  feels  his  emotion  : 

O  World,  I  am  sorry  -for  you. 
O  ipoet  unfortunate  age  ! 

I^eTertheless,  he  often  rises  into  peace  and  the 
impersonal ;  he  wants  to  detach  himself,  and  says  : 

Why  should  we  stop  at  all  for  what  I  think  T 

Pound  knows  very  well  what  awaits  him.  He  has 
experience  of  the  folly  of  the  Philistines  who  read  his 
verse.  Eeal  pain  is  bom  of  this  stupid  interpretation, 
and  one  does  not  realize  how  deep  it  is  unless  one  can 
feel,  through  the  ejaculations  and  laughter,  what 
has  caused  these  wounds,  which  are  made  deeper  by 
what  he  knows,  and  what  he  has  lost. 

In  a  crude  poem  he  has  also  expressed  his  surprise 
and  anger: 

O  my  teUow-anfier«s,  songs  of  my  youth, 
A  lot  of  asses  praise  you  because  yon  are '' Tirile  "  ;       "i 
-■-- f      We,  yon,  I!    We  are  "  Red  Bloods  "  t 
'   >  Imagine  it,  my  feUow-8ofierei»— 

Our  maleneas  lifts  us  oat  of  Uie  ruek ;  /'  _ 

~    ~:  Who'd  hare  foreseen  it  ?  ' "  >  ~  "" 

.     : .  O  my  fdlow-soSerars,  we  wfiit  oat  oivder  the  tm^         r 
We  were  in  especial  bored  with  male  stupidity. 
We  went  forth  gathering  delicate  thoughts, 
Onr/oiOiMttitm  driighted  to  serve  us. 
We  were  not  exaspwated  with  women»  .    '  ... 

•'  "    '  fcr  the  female  is  ductile.  \', 

'     .And  now  you  hear  what  isaaid  to  na:  \-  \^'-' 

(■''; ,  i     We  are  compared  to  that  sort  of  peison 
:-:-^:,''\  Who  wanders  about  announcing  his  sex 
As  if  he  had  just  discovered  it. 

Let  us  leave  this  matter,  my  toagt, 
and  retuH)  to  titat  wbieh  ooosetiM  as.     ■ 

His  appeal  to  strength  and  Uberty  can  only  be  uitder- 
rtood  by  such  Philistines  as  a  sort  of  pornography, 
or  at  least,  as  an  appeal  to  brute  force. 

ni 

The  verses  I  have  quoted  show  how  far  he  is 
from  any  deception.  His  tone  is  admirable  when 
he  thus  speaks  the  truth.  It  is  familiar,  bat  so' 
I>ermeated  with  truth  that  it  seems  harsh.  The 
irony  only  decreases  to  make  way  tor  mischief^  and 
then  misehief  gives  way  to  sarcasm. 

TMs  tone,  which  is  at  once  jocund  and  keen,  is  one 
of  Pound's  qualities.  Ovid,  GataUa»— he  doM  m( 
disown  them.  He  only  uses  these  aeeeats  tot  bfe 
familiars;  with  the  oMmts  1m  is  on  Om  cdg*  ot 
paradox,  pamphleteerini;,  tadsed  a(  abase.  Wban 
he  comes  oat  of  bis  (UstoMtiM  ba  atemt  to  end  bjr 


toking  one  s  arm.  Often  his  manner  is  more  brusque 
Elsewhere  he  paints  in  a  homely  way,  sometimes  with 
corroded  colours.  And  sometimes  he  speaks  behind 
the  scenes. 

"  Let  there  be  commerce  between  us,"  he  says  to 
Walt  Whitman.  "  I  make  a  pact  with  you,  Walt 
Wmtman — ^I  have  detested  you  long  enough." 

Then  he  is  charming.  "  Or  with  two  light  feet, 
if  It  please  you ! "  -o  , 

But  nowhere  do  the  movement  and  the  tone  unite 
so  well  to  create  a  sense  of  strange  life  as  in  the 
verses  where  he  announces  Hermes.  They  pant 
they  are  hurried ;  he  foresees  that  he  is  not  alone  • 
that  Hermes,  the  ingenious  rascal,  the  malicious 
catcher  of  men,  follows  him  :  he  foresees  mockery, 
and  that  one  must  speak  despite  the  presence  of 
the  god:  ,  ^f  ,. 

The  frickaome  Hermes  is  here ;  j       '      -.    , 

He  moves  behind  me  *i      "         '' 

Eager  to  catch  my  words,  •,     "  ' ; 

Eager  to  spread  them  with  runuKir,    ',     ' '-  ■: 

To  set  upon  them  his  change 

Crafty  or  subtle ; 

To  alter  them  to  his  purpose  ; 

But  do  thou  speak  true,  even  to  the  letter. 


2» 


:tM 


This  emphasis,  this  brusque  note,  and  his  way  of 
putting  things  are  an  important  part  of  his  technique— 
if  there  be  here  a  technique. 

I  have  said  that  his  images  are  designs  from  nature, 
not  transpositions,  metaphors,  nor  fragments  of 
all^ories,  derived  from  elements  of  symbolism. 

Bead  this  modem  painting,  hard  as  a  triangle. 
I  give  it  both  for  the  rhythm  and  the  hard,  clear 
outline,  with  its  colours  of  an  Oriental  market : 


■'V" 


" ''  THE  STUDY  IN  .aaTHETICa 

The  very  small  childim.  in  patched  clothings 

Being  smitten  with  an  unusual  wiadsm. 

Stopped  in  their  play  as  she  passed  them 

Ami  cried  up  from  their  oobhiea, 
j^    Chorda./    AH,  gvarda  t  cV  i  W  a.  I 
\r 

But  three  yean  after  this 

I  beard  the  young  Dante,  whose  name  I  do  not  know — 

For  there  are,  in  Sirmione,  twenty -eight  young 
~         I  sad  thirty-four  Catnlli 


And  there  had  been  a  great  catch  of  lutriKntm^ 

And  his  elders 
Were  packing  them  in  the  great  wooden  boxes 
For  the  market  in  Brescia,  and  he 
-^  '^       Leapt  about,  snatching  at  the  bright  fish 
And  getting  in  both  of  their  ways  ; 
And  in  vain  they  commanded  him  to  ttaftrmo  I 
And  when  tiiey  would  not  let  him  airange 

The  fish  in  the  boxes 
He  stroked  thoae  which  wen  already  anaagsd, 
Harmnnag  for  his  own  satiabujtion 
This  ideotioal  phtaaa, 
CKib^a. 
And  at  this  I  was  mildly  abashML 

I  quote  these  other  Hncs  and  no  more. 

"  I  have  seen  their  sa^es  fall  of  teeth."  "  And 
the  fish  swim  in  the  lake  and  do  not  even  own  cloth- 
ing "  (from  SalvtatUm).  "  Thy  face  as  a  river  with 
lights." 

Here  the  image  is  opposed  to  the  objeot,  as  ia  ft 
dyptieh,  like  Hoomt,  bat  it  is  triumphantly  simplB> 
Some  poems  are  fofm«d  of  an  nnintenrapted  suoeas- 
sioB  «f  dear^  b«lft  patterns.  Elsewbeie,,  amoofiT 
>bitisi,<  tbiwgbto,  bs  throws  out  a  sptoodM  pbrass, 
Itks  tb*  strvke  of  an  axe,  a  fladi at  silver.  "ITnkili- 
able  Infante  of  the  pom,"  b«  savs>.  wilb  a  sbaks  of 
tbe  bMhdL  "  BImA  flgbtaing."  '*  Bat  ssmbs  like  » 
"—a  Hne  wbkh  is  a  tn»  !■■•«»• 


The  poem  SuluUUion,  from  which  I  have  quoted 
two  verses,  is  a  series  of  delightfully  original  matg. 
In  short,  I  repea«t,  in  spite  of  all  his  literary  inspira- 
tions and  all  his  conscious  imitation.  Pound  is  the 
most  original  of  life's  spectators.  In  the  ancient 
world  of  verse  he  is  seldom  old. 

(To  he  conduded) 

[Nora.  The  drawing  of  Mr.  Pound  in  the  last  issue  of  Tm 
Egoist  was  by  M.  Jean  de  Boasohire,  the  writer  of  the  artioto.— 
EDrroa] 
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By  Wtmdham  Lewis 

PART  V         . 
A  MEGEIM  OP  HUMOUE 

CHAEMiE  V 

TASB  soon  regrettecWiis  last  anti-climax  stage 
of  his  adventure.  He  would  have  left  Kreis- 
ler  alone  in  future,  but  he  felt  that  by  fre- 
quenting him  he  could  save  Bertha  from  something 
disagreeable.  With  disquiet  and  misgiving  every 
night  now  he  sat  in  front  of  his  Prussian  friend. 
He  watched  him  gradually  imbibing  enough  spirits 
to^^ork  him  up  to  his  pitch  of  characteristic  madness. 

"After  all,  let  us  hear  really  what  it  all  means, 
your  Kreisler  stunt,  and  Kreisler  t  "  he  said  to  her 
four  or  five  days  after  his  reappearance.  "Do  you 
know  that  I  act  as  a  dam,  or  rather  a  dyke,  to  his 
outrageous  flood  of  liqnorous  spirits  every  night  f 
Only  my  insignificant  form  is  between  you  and 
destruction,  or  you  and  a  very  unpleasant  Kreisler, 
at  any  rate. — Have  you  seen  him  when  he's  drunk  ! 
— What,  after  all,  does  Kreialer  mean  T  Satisfy  mv 
curiosity."  " 

Bertha  shuddered  and  looked  at  him  with  dramati- 
cally wide-open  eyes,  as  though  there  were  no  answer. 

"It's  nothing,  Sorbert,  nothing,"  she  said,  as 
though  Sjreisler  were  the  bubonic  plague  and  she 
were  making  light  of  it. 


"  But  why,  all  of  a  sudden  f  " 
"  My  sister  will  be  home  from  Berlin,  in  a  day  or 
two " 

^'  And  you'd  leave  me  here  to  '  mind '  the  dog." 
"  No.— Don't  see  Kreisler  tmy  more,  Sorbert.     Dog 
18  the  word  indeed  !     He  is  mad  :    gam  vsrueM  !— 
Promise  me,  Sorbert"— she  took  his  hand— "not  to 
go  to  the  caf^  any  more  !  " 

"Do  you  want  him  at  your  door  at  twelve  to- 
night T— I  feel  I  may  be  playing  the  part  of— goose- 
berry, is  it 1  "  o  l-  — B     BO 

"  Don't,  Sorbert.  If  you  only  knew  ! — He  was 
here  this  morning,  hammering  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  But  aJl  I  ask  you  is  to  go  to  the  caf6  no  more. 
There  is  no  need  for  you  to  be  mixed  up  in  all 
this.     I  only  am  to  blame." 

"  I  wonder  what  is  the  re^  explanation  of  Kreislert" 
Sorbert  said,  pulled  up  by  what  she  had  said.  "  Have 
you  known  him  long— before  you  knew  me,  for 
instance  t  " 

'^  TSo,  only  a  week  or  two — since  you  went  away." 
"  I  must  ask  Kreisler.     But  he  seems  to  have  very 
primitive  notions  about  himself." 

"  Don't  bother  any  more  with  that  man,  Sorbert. 
Tou  don't  do  any  good.  Don't  go  to  the  csda&  to- 
night !  " 

"  Why  to-night  T  " 
"  Any  night." 

Kreisler  certainly  was  a  "  new  link  "—too  much. 
The  chief  cause  of  separation  had  become  an  element 
of  insidious  rapproehement. 

He  left  her  silently  apprehensive,  staring  at  him 
mournfully. 

So  that  night,  after  his  second  visit  to  Pranjein 
Lipmann's,  he  did  not  seek  out  Kreisler  at  his  usual 
headquarters  with  his  first  enthusiasm. 


Yet  a  protest  had  to  be  made.     He  had  rather 
neglected  the  coincidence  of  his  arrival  and  Bertha's 
refusal    to    see    Kreisler.    He    must    avoid    ftnHing 
himself  manoeuvred  into   appearing  the   cause.     A 
tranquil  and  sentimental  revenant  was  the  rAle  he 
had  chosen.     Up  to  a  point  he  encouraged  Bertha 
to  see  his  boon  companion  and  relax  her  sudden 
exclnsiveness.     He  hesitated  to  carry  out  thoroughly 
his  part  of  go-between  and  reconciler.    At  length  he 
began  to  make  inquiries.    After  all,  to  have  to  hold 
back  his  successor  to  the  favours  of  a  lady,  from 
going  and  seizing  those  ri^ts  (presumably  temporarily 
denied  him),  was  a  strange  situation.    At  any  moment 
now  it  seemed  likely  that  Kreisler  would  turn  on 
him.     This   would   simplify    matters.     Better   leave 
lovers  to  fight  out  their  own  quarrels  and  not  take  up 
the  ungrateful  rdle  of  interferer  and  voluntary  polioe- 
nian.    All  his  retrospective  pleasure  was  being  spoilt. 
But  he  was  committed  to  remain  there  for  the  present. 
To  get  over  his  sensation  of  dupe,  he  was  more  sociable 
with  Kreisler  than  he  felt.     The  Oerman  interpreted 
this  as  an  hypocrisy.    His  contempt  and  suspidon 
of  the  peculiar  revenant  grew. 

Bertha  waa  tempted  to  explain,  in  as  dramatic  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  situation  to  Tarr.  But  she 
hesitated  always  because  she  thought  it  would  lead 
^  a  fi^t.  aih.6  was  often,  as  it  was,  anxioos  jBor 
Tarr. 

"  Sorbert,  I  think  I'll  go  to  G«rmany  at  onec,"  she 
•aid  to  him,  on  the  afternoon  of  his  seoond  visili  ta 
Ben^  liipinaii&'s. 

'  Why,  beoaoe  jvaTt^  ateid  oi  Kreisler  1  " 
'  No,  bat  I  mat  Sb^t  beMsK." 


CHAPTEB  VI 

AT.Hff.AT>Y  before  a  considerable  pile  of  saucers,  repre- 
senting his  evening's  menu  of  drink,  Kreisler  sat  quite 
still,  his  eyes  very  bright,  smiling  to  himself.  Tarr  did 
not  at  once  ask  him  "  what  Kreisler  meant."  "  Kreis- 
ler "  looked  as  though  it  ineant  something  a  little 
different  on  that  particular  evening.  He  acknowledged 
Tarr's  arrival  slightly,  seeming  to  include  him  in  his 
reverie.  It  was  a  sort  of  silent  invitation,  to  "  coraa- 
inside."  Then  they  sat  without  speaking,  an  unpleasant 
atmosphere  of  police-court  romance  for  Tarr. 

Tarr  still  kept  his  retrospective  Iiixuiy  before  him, 
as  it  maintained  the  Kreisler  side  of  the  business  in 
a  desired  perspective.  Anastasya,  whom  he  had 
seen  that  evening,  had  come  as  a  diversion.  He  got 
back,  with  her,  into  the  sphere  of  "  real "  thinga 
agAin,  not  fanciful  retrospective  ones. 

This  would  be  a  reply  to  Kreisler  (an  Anaetahya 
fbr  your  Otto)  and  restore  the  bahwce.  At  present 
they  were  existing  on  a  sort  of  three-legged  aStaii. 
This  inclusion  of  the  fourth  party  would  make 
things  solid  and  less  precarious  again. 

To  maintain  his  rdle  of  intermediary  and  go  on 
momentarily  keeping  his  eye  on  Kreisler's  threatening 
figure,  he  must  himself  be  definitely  engaged  in  a 
new  direction,  beyond  the  suspicion  of  huikeringa 
after  his  old  love. 

Did  he  wish  to  enter  into  a  new  attachment  with 
Anastasya  t  That  coald  be  decided  latw.  He  would 
make  the  first  steps,  retain  her  if  possible,  and  oat 
of  this  charming  expedient  pleasant  things  might 
eome.  He  was  compeUed  to  requisition  her  for  the 
moment.  She  might  be  regarded  as  a  travelling 
eemnaninn.  Thrown  together  inevitably  on  a  stage- 
eeodft  Joamey,  aaytiiing  might  happen.  Delist, 
adventure,  and  amnsament  was  always  achieved : 
as  his  itdi  te  see  bis  homorous  conoabine  is  turned 
into  a  '^  zetoeqMatfve  loxmey,"  riats  to  the  Lipmann 

'      iri«b  Kreisler.    T^k^ 
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in  it8  turn,  suddenly  timing  rather  prickly  and 
perplexing,  he  now,  through  the  medinm  of  a  bean- 
tiful  woman,  turns  it  back  again  into  fan ;  not 
aerions  enough  for  Beanty,  destined,  therefore, 
lather  for  her  snbtle,  rough,  satiric  sister. 

Once  Anastasya  had  been  relegated  to  her  place 
ntiier  of  expe^Uency,  he  covild  think  of  her  with 
more  freedom.  He  looked  forward  with  gosto  to 
his  work  in  her  direction. 

There  would  be  no  harm  in  anticipating  a  little. 
She  might  at  once  be  brought  on  to  the  boards,  as 
though  the  affair  we^e  alr^dy  settled  and  ripe  for 
pnUidty. 

"  Do  yon  know  a  giri  called  Anastasya  Yas^  f 
She  is  to  be  fonnd  at  yoor  German  friend's,  T]dalein 
liipmann's." 

"  Yes,  I  know  her,"  said  Kreisler,  looking  np  with 
anwayering  blankness.  His  introspectiye  smile 
vanished.  "  What  then  t  "  was  implied  in  his  look. 
What  a  fellow  this  Englishman  was,  to  be  sure ! 
What  was  he  after  now  t  Anastasya  was  a  much 
more  delicate  point  with  him  than  Bertha. 

"  I've  just  got  to  know  her.  She's  a  charming  girl, 
isn't  she  t  "  Tarr  could  not  quite  make  out  Kreisler's 
reception  of  these  innocent  remarks. 

"  Is  she  f  "  Kreisler  looked  at  him  almoet  with 
astonishment.  <* 

There  is  a  point  in  life  beyond  whieh  we  must 
hold  people  responsible  for  accidents  and  their  uncon- 
sciousness. Innocence  then  loses  its  meaning. 
Beyond  thia  point  Tarr  had  transgressed.  Whether 
Tarr  knew  anything  or  not,  the  essential  reality  was 
that  Tarr  was  beginning  to  get  at  him  with  Anastasya, 
just  having  been  for  a  week  a  problematic  and  officious 
figure  suddenly  appearing  between  him  and  his  i»ey 
of  the  Bue  Martine.  The  habit  of  civiliz^  restraint 
had  kept  Kreisler  baffled  and  passive  for  a  week. 
Annoyance  at  Bertha's  access  of  self-will  had  been 
converted  into  angry  interest  in  his  new  self-elected 
boon  companion.  He  had  been  preparing  lately, 
thou^,  to  borrow  money  from  him.  Anastasya 
brought  on  the  scene  was  another  kettle  of  ftsh. 

What  did  this  Tarr's  proceedings  say  t  They  said  : 
"  Bertha  Lunken  wiU  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
you.  Yon  mustn't  annoy  her  any  more.  In  the 
meantime  I  am  gettinc  (oi  Tezy  wdft  with,  Anastasya 


A  question  that  presented  itself  to  SJreisIer  was 
whether  Tarr  had  heard  the  whole  story  of  his  assault 
on  his  late  fianc^  t  The  possibility  of  his  knowing 
this  increased  his  contempt  for  Tarr. 

Kreisler  was  disarmed  for  the  moment  by  the 
remembrance  of  Anastasya.  By  the  person  he  had 
regarded  as  jieculiarly  accessible  becoming  parad6xi- 
oa^y  out  of  his  reach,  the  most  distant  and  inacces- 
sible— such  as  Anastasya — seemed  to  be  drawn  a 
little  nearer. 

"  Is  ^ulein  Yasek  wortdog  in  a  stadio  T  "  be 
asked. 

"  She'«  at  Serrano's,  I  think,"  Tarr  told  him. 

"  So  you  go  to  FrttulMn  Lipmann's  t  " 

"  Sometimes." 
.    Kreisler  reflected  a  little. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her  again." 

Tarr  began  to  scent  another  mysterious  muddle. 
Would  he  never  be  free  of  Herr  Krnslear  t  P^iaps 
he  was  going  to  be  foHewed  and  rivaUed  in  this  too  t 
With  deliberate  meditation  'KxtMat  appeared  to  be 
coming  round  to  Tarr's  opinion.  For  his  part  tae, 
Fr&uldn  Vasek  was  a  nice  young  lady.  "  Yes,  she 
is  niee !  "  His  manneo'  bena  to  M|||art  4kat  Tan 
had  put  her  forward  as  a  sirtwtttaito  iW  BmUkn  ! 

For  the  rest  of  the  «TMiii«  KMslsr  fanirtmi  upon 
talking  about  Anantmya-  How  waa  ska  itawMed  t 
Had  she  mentioned  him  t  ete.  Tair  Mt  iMMned 
to  say,  "  Bubyou  don't  undefstond  t    8ke  i»  lor  «m. 


Berth*  is  your  young  lady  now  !  "    Only  in  reflecting 
on  this  possible  remark,  he  was  confronted  with  the 
obvious  reply,  "  But  m  Bertha  my  young  lady  t  " 
{To  he  e<mtin«etl) 
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'.'£.    ^       -,      -       DREISEE  PROTEST 

,  "<'  .-  / '  ^i9o-  Me  Bditor  of  Thb  Eoonr 
Kadak, — ^In  yoar  December  number  "  A  Member  of  the  Authon' 
Leagne  of  America  "  atfaclced  me  for  my  outspoken  criticism  of 
my  own  disgraced  and  unfortunate  country.  I  have  not  replied 
until  now,  bs  I  wished  to  learn  something  of  this  "  Authors' 
Leagne."  I  am  now  able  to  sup^y  from  their  own  official 
stationery  a  list  of  their  "  Council,"  "  Ezecative  Board,"  etc 

I  beg  the  reader  to  witness  the  number  at  professional  "  red- 
Uooda."  and  of  writers  of  the  sentimental-suggestive,  boudoir- 
and-deliciouS'Oarasses  type  of  novel,  who  have  NOT  supported 
the  Dreiser  protest.  These  leading  lights  of  American  Democracy 
are  banded  together  pre8umalfl|for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
tt  authors  and  of  litoatureMfany  of  them  have  not  oni^ 
failed  to  support  Dreiser's  fearless  and  unexaggetsted  realism, 
bat  cowering  before  the  successor  to  Anthony  Comstook  of  foul 
and  ridiculous  memory,  the  majority  of  them  have  combined 
together  and  DISMISSED  the  former  seasetaiy  of  their  society 
BECAUSE  he  showed  himself  too  active  in  organiring  the 
protest  against  the  suppression  of  Dreiser's  book. 

0  fattia  mia,  vtAo  le  mum  t  gU  arcki  as  naoal,  and  the  ooaiaidios 
of  a  servile  demoozaoy,  also  as  usual,  and  Jhe  pusiDanimity  of 
America's  pc^ular  writers,  also  as  usual,  and  the  inactive  timidity 
of  America's  "  elder  generation  of  Ulerati,"  also  as  usual,  and 
my  contempt  for  these  national  obaraoteristics  remains  unaltered 
— as  oaual. 

1  append  the  list  of  officials  and  have  starred  those  who  have 
signed  the  protest :  seventeen  out  <d  a  oooncil  of  sixty. 

EZBA  POWD 

January  32,  im.  -v   ^  .< 
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(Continued  from  page  20) 
sensation  red    while  another  of  »  different   wave- 
tength   shouW   be   accompanied   by  ±hat   of   green. 
Now  why  indeed  t     The  whole  meaning  and  ptirport 
of  science  is  involved  in  the  answer. 

(20)  What  is  it  that  science  does  f     It  watches 
things  happen  in  order  to  enable  itself  to  say  whew 
they  happen.     The  elucidation  of  the  "  when  "  of 
events  is  the  whole  business  of  science.     It  seeks  to 
know  under  just  what  conditiom  aaaembled  specific 
events  take  place.     That  is  :   the  business  of  science 
m  any  given  case  is  to  take  note  on  an  event's  con- 
comitants.    Its  motive  in  doing  so  is  obvious.     The 
ambition  of  science  is  to  be  able  to  issue  guaranteed 
rectpee  for  reproducing  aU  events  whatsoever.     Its 
entire  attitude  is  constructive ;    it  seeks  to  do ;    it 
reproduces  by  reassembling  the  invariably  concomitant 
conditions  of  any  event :    which  same  concomitants 
It  calls  the  event's  «M«<j.     Thus  the  process  of  science 
consist  of  two  stages  :    (1)  of  descriptive  assertions 
saymg  what  events  occur,  giving  aU  the  concomitant 
conditions  whenever  they  occur,  and  (2)  of  descriptive 
assertions  of  the  same  event  under  varying  conditions 
giving  only  such  concomitants  as  invariably  recur 
under  a«  conditions.     When   science   has   deUvered 
itself  of  this  last  description  it  holds  that  it  has 
furnished  the  event's  came;    and  it   would   claim 
that  by  reassembling  just  those  conditions  the  event 
could  moreover  be  made  and  remade  again  at  will 
The  first  stage  mi^t  be  called  that  of  description" 
and  the  second  stage  the  explanatory  ;  but  obviously 
at  root,  both  stages  are  descriptive  equaUy  and  solely 
Explanation  is  detailed  and  compared  description.' 
It  18  description  very  carefuUy  done.     So  :  for  science, 
thmgs  happen— thus  and  thus— whereupon  science 
obediently  recites  how.     Science  accepts  happenings. 
It  asks  nothing  and  gets  to  know  nothing  as  to  why 
they    happen.     Obedience   and   acceptation    of   the 
inexotableness  of  events  is  science's  whole  attitude, 
in  that  way,  and  in  that  way  only  does  it  find  it  can 
onng  them  to  terms;    for  science  apprehends  that 
while  aiey  are  inexorable,  they  are  pliant  and  manage- 
able withm  the  limits  of  thek  inexorableness. 

(21)  Let  us  recite  some  of  the  simplest  assertions 
science   makes.     It   says,   for   instance,    that   every 
particle  of  matter  In  the  universe  attracts  every  othCT 
particle  with  a  ftorce  of  fixed  potentiaUties  for  aU 
given   cases.     It   says   that   two   gases,    H   and   O, 
combine   under   certain    conditions   and   in    certain 
proportions  as  water.     It  says  that  Uquids  become 
gases  under  definite  conditions.     It  tells  tales  of  magic 
hke  this  :   "  Eub  a  glass  rod  with  a  silk  handkerchief, 
ihe  rod  will  then  have  power  to  attract  a  pith-baJl. 
ihe  handkerchief  will  have  likewise.     But  once  let 
the  rod  towh  the  baH  and  lo  and  behold,  the  hand- 
kerchief wiU  repa  the  pith-baU !  "    Or  it  will  say 
that  if  the  tips  of  two  carbon  pencils  to  which  are 
atUched  wires  charged  respectively   with   negative 
and  positive   electric   currents   are   brought   almost 
together  a  bright  flame  will  establish  itself  between 
them.     Or  It  will  say  that  if  you  bring  a  smaU  quwi- 
tity  of  gunpowder  into  contact  with  a  tiny  spark, 
you  will  get  an  explosion  disproportionately  laive 
compared  with  either  of  them.     And  so  on,  and  so 
on.     Let  the  tale  be  simple  or  complex.  m(JSt  common- 
place-seeming or  the  most  recondite  magic,  the  basic 
characteristic  of  every  instance  is  the  same.    All  ai« 
assertions   as   to   when   things   happen.*  Never  are 
they  statements  explaining  why  things  happen. 

If  when  science  has  pushed  its  observations  deeper 
and  deeper  and  is  able  to  give  an  account  of  the 
When  on  a  level  which  grows  correspondingly  wide  a» 
It  grows  deep,  the  when  of  a  more  superficial  happening 
may  fm  convenience  in  i«to»nee  be  regarded  as  a 
corollary  of  the  wider  gwuBtttntion.  But  that  is 
merely  a  ma4it«r  of  eoonomy  of  statement  and  enume- 
ration. It  4oM  not  mean  that  tJie-saperficial  hap- 
pening to  etnuei  b^  the  moiK^  eomprehensively  stated 


happening  in   the   sense  that   the   latter  affords   a 
reason  why  the  former  happens. 

What  sdence  calls  a  law  is  merely  a  compendious 
way  of  grouping  a  vast  number  of  statements  about 
^eciflc  happenings  under  one  big  "  general "  state- 
Tnent.  The  assertion  embodying  what  is  called  a 
umversal  law  differs  from  that  embodying  an  isolated 
happening  m  its  quantitative  bearing  only.  In  Mnd 
both  are  identical.  Both  are  assertions  to  the  when  • 
neither  has  a  shred  of  bearing  on  any  why. 

(22)  If  our  account  appears  doubtful  let  us  return 
to  our  scientific  instances  and  chaise  into  them  witti 
a   phalanx   of   "why's."     Why   do   aU   particles   of 
matter   attract   one    another?     Why    do    they    not 
rather  fly  apart  t     Why  do  not  bodies  flee  the  earth  1 
Why  do  not  H  and  O  combine  as  something  other 
than    water?     Why    should   like   electric    poles    so 
persistently  repel!     "No  reason  in  the  world  can 
be  assigned  "  why  they  should  not  bethink  themselves 
and    attract     Why    do    the    two    opposite    currents 
passmg  through   the   carbon   tips   create  a  flame  T 
Why  do  they  not  rather  play  a  tune  f     Why  does 
not  gunpowder  greeted  by  a  spark  gracefnUy  dissolve 
as  a  dewdrop  or  a  sweetly  exciting  odour  t     Why 
oh  why  T     As  the  children  say,  "  Because  ;   they  do 
because  they  do,  and  they  don't  because  they  don't  "  : 
which   being  translated  means  that  the  notion  of 
cause  has  here  outstepped  it»  province.     The  intru- 
sion here  of  a  why  is  an  absurdity.     These  are  not 
the  cireumstances  in   which   science  knows   of  any 
why.     Science  knows  only  of  when's,  an(f  if  the  term 
why  makes  any  appearance  whatsoever  among  the 
causal  connexions  investigated  by  science  it  is  actually 
the  term   when  itself  wearing  a  disguise.     Of  the 
why  used  as  the  author  whom  we  quote  uses  it,  in 
the  sense  of  motive  or  reason,  scientific  investigation 
reveals    not    a    trace.     An,  interesting    chapter    in 
philosophy  indeed  awaits  the  writing.     If  the  task  is 
undertaken  by  a  writ«r  of  the  old  school,  the  chapter 
through  sheer  persistency  of  habit  will  appear  as  "^ 
**  The  true  nature  of  cause."     If  it  is  written  by  one 
of  the  n^w  school  it  will  be  "  The  function  of  the  term 
why  :    a  definition  "  ! 

(23)  The    inference    we    shaU    draw    herefrom    in 
rrference  to  psycho-parallelism  is  obvious.     In  thor 
desire  to  remtun  faithful  to  the  dualistic  conception 
of  phenomena,  philosophers  have  been  driven  to  truly 
desperate  proceedings.    They  have  in  the  first  place  — 
been  driven  to  conceive  and  acknowledge  such  condi- 
tions of  concomitance,   correspondence,   and  corre- 
lation   between    neural   and   conscious    facts    as    *» 
themselves   fulfil   all   the   retjuirements   necessary   to 
establish    the    relationship    of    scientific   cause    and 
effect !    Having  done  so,  and  as  their  sole  answer  to 
the  obvious,  they  have  thereupon  distorted  the  whole 
meanipg  of  science  by  demanding  from  it  an  answer 
to  a  species  of  question  which  it  is  an  absurdity  to 
ask !    StiU  not  content  with  their  exploits,  some  of 
them  have  added  insult  to  injury  and  declared  that 
owing  to  a  native   defect  inhering  in  the  human 
intellect,  a  riddle  has  been  propounded  too  subtle 
for    solution    while    consciousness    lasts !     In    our 
opinion,  however,  there  is  a  verj^  much  shortar^way 
with  riddlas  of  this  descriptioa. 
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VII.  THE  CONSTITUjnON  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
"IMAGE"  IN  IMAGINATION 


By  D.  Mabsdbn 


(1)  THE  account  which  we  purpose  to  give  of  the 
constitution  of  the  image  as  it  appears  in  imagination 
—an  account  which  resolves  itself  indeed  into  nothing 
less  than  a  theory  of  the  Origv^i  of  Mind — demands 
some  preliminary  statement  relative  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe  of  feeling  as  a  whole.  In  view 
of  such  demand  the  issue  raised  in  the  closing  section 
of  our  last  chapter  assumes  an  all-important  bearing, 
and  we  permit  ourselves  to  retraverse  the  main 
points  inrolved  in  it  here.  - 

(2^  We  were  concerned  to  make  clear  what  science 
achieves  when  it  finds  itself  in  the  position  to  dedare 
that  it  can  explain  a  fact.  The  question  turns  into 
a  demand  for  a  description  of  knowledge,  and  this, 
in  turn,  into  a  demand  to  be  told  what  science  means 
when  it  speaks  of  a  fact's  oame.  We  pointed  out 
that  when  science  asserts  that  it  has  found  the  cause 
of  a  fact,  all  that  may  justifiably  be  understood 
therefrom  is  that  the  scientist  can  name  the  conditions 
which  have  to  be  assembled  in  order  to  make  the 
particular  fact  happen.  He  knows  how  to  remake  it. 
(3)  We  pointed  out  also  that  the  inference  com-, 
monly  drawn  therefrom  that  science  can  say  to% 
particular  conditions  are  productive  of  particular 
events  rather  than  of  others  is  not  justifiable.  The 
knowledge  of  science  has  in  fact  nothing  whatever  to 
offer  on  the  subject  of  why  events  happen.  Science's 
whole  mission  and  the  highest  goal  towards  which  it 
presses  is  to  be  able  to  say  when  they  happen.  When 
■t  has  established  an  invariable  sequence  between 
given  effects  and  certain  conditions,  science  has 
I  performed  its  whole  mission  and  duty  upon  those 
effects.  It  has  detorminsd  their  actual  scientific 
OMse,  and  revealed  the  manner  in  which  they  can 
I  either  be  remade  or — negatively — ^tha  manner  in 
'  which  their  enactment  can  be  defeated.  Enowliadge, 
utdeed,  can  be  quite  well  defined  as  the  body  of 
■wertioQs  which  say  wh«n  events  happen  ;   and  the 


efforts  of  science  preliminary  to  knowledge  are 
expended  solely  in  attaining  to  the  position  from 
whence  such  "  when's  "  can  be  issued.  By  its  basic 
in-forming  motive,  and  equally  by  its  aspect  as  a 
finished  product,  science  has  to  be  regarded  solely  as 
the  publisher  of  the  recipes  of  events. 

(4)  The  bearing  of  this  on  philosophy's  premier 
problem  we  have  already-  indicated.  Inasmuch  as 
both  philosophy  and  science  agree  that  certain  move- 
ments which  ena«t  themselves  on  the  bodily  tissues 
are  the  invariable  conditions  of  all  forms  of  feeling 
wnntsoover,  by  an  exact  and*  stringent  tianBlation  Gt~ 
the  meaning  of  cause  in  science,  those  movements 
must  be  held  to  stand  in  causal  relation  to  those 
feelings.  The  feelings,  that  is,  are  constituted  of  the 
movements.  To  each  feeling  corresponds  a  particular 
form  of  bodily  movement,  and  whenever  such  move- 
ments obtain  the  aspect  they  present  is  that  which 
we  describe  under  the  title  of  the  particular  feeling.  . 
Thns  the  feeling  is  the  composite  aspect  embodying 
the  full  effect  presented  by  the  detailed  movement. 

(5)  Let  us  make  this  quite  clear.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  feeling  is  SkfuneUon  of  neural  and  muscular 
change,  or  that  it  is  a  seeretion  of  it,  or  anything 
implying  an  intermediate  agency  of  my  kind.  We 
mean  that  the  bodily  movements  are  the  feelings  :  the 
stuff  they  are  made  of ;  and  that  feelings  scanned 
an^ytically  are  describable  in  detailed  terms  of  the 
movements.  Just  as,  for  instance,  having  regard  to 
its  construction  H^O  is  water  and  not  a  function  of 
water ;  so  feeling,  having  regard  to  its  construction,  is 
neural  and  muscular  change.  In  both  cases  the 
constituent  items,  given  their  stipulated  conditions, 
comprise  all  that  there  is  in  the  effects  they  create : 
those  effects  being,  in  fact,  just  the  all-round  present- 
ment of  the  constitaent  elements  under  the  specific 
oonditibns.  We  mi^t  illustrate  the  position  by 
reverting  again  to  the  significance  of  <nhim.  It  is,  tat 
instance,  more  misleading  to  say  that  a  oaose  prodooes 
an  effieet  than  to  say  that  alt  efllacts  when  Mfy 
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particularized  as  to  their  enactments  are  identical  with 
their  cause.  So  a  feeling,  particularized  aa  to  its 
enactment,  is  identical  with  the  neural  and  muscular 
movements  comprising  it.  Though  taken  in  their 
totality  they  are  nevertheless  the  items  to  which  we 
refer  when  we  speak  in  round  terms  of  a  feeling. 

(It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  whether  the 
foregoidg  involves  us  in  a  materialistic  interpretation 
of  the  facts  of  life.  Until  the  term  maMer  has  been 
given  a  clearer  rendering  both  in  psychology  and 
physics,  the  terms  materiaHsm  and  immateriaiism 
have  a  place  in  popular  terminology  only.  The  com- 
bination of  emphasis  with  obscurity  which  they 
equally  present  has  a  recognizable  and  appropriate 
use  in  the  stampeding  of  raw  opinion,  but  science — 
which  is  to  say  philosophy  also — need  open  up  no 
account  with  them.) 

(6)  It  will  perhaps  help  us  in  our  task  of  defining 
the  precise  tcape  of  the  theory  just  outlined  if  we 
compare  it  with  a  very  cautious,  very  limited,  but 
fundamentally  similar  theory  propounded  by  Prof. 
James  in  relation  to  a  particular  group  of  feelings. 
In  the  exposition  of  his  theory  of  the  emotions,  Prof. 
James  says  : 

"  I  now  proceed  to  urge  the  vital  point  of  my 
whole  theory,  which  is  this :  If  we  fancy  some 
strong  emotion,  and  then  try  to  abstract  from  our 
consciousness  of  it  all  the  feelings  of  its  bodily 
symptoms,  we  find  we  have  nothing  left  behind,  no 
'mind  stuff'  out  of  which  the  emotion  can  be  substi- 
tuted^ and  that  a  cold  tmd  neutrai  »tate  of  inteOecttuii 
pereepHon  m  ad  that  remains.  [ItaUcs  ours.]  What 
kind  of  an  emotion  of  fear  would  be  left  it  the  feeling  . 
neither  of  quickened  heart-beats  nor  <rf  shallow  breath- 
ing, neither  of  trembling  lips  nor  of  weakened  limbs, 
neither  of  goose-flesh  nor  of  visceral  stirrings,  were 
present,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  think.  Can 
one  fancy  the  state  of  rage  and  picture  no  ebullition 
in  the  chest,  no  flushing  of  the  fa«e,  no  dilatation  of 
the  nostrils,  no  clenching  of  the  teeth,  no  impulse  to 
vigorous  action,  but  in  their  stead  limp  muscles,  calm 
breathing,  and  a  placid  face  t  The  present  writer,  for 
one,  certainly  cannot.  The  rage  is  a»  completely 
evaporated  as  the  sensation  of  its  so-called  mani- 
festations."       I 

(7)  What  we  have  to  note  about  this  theory  is  that 
its  author  limits  tt  to  emotions  solely.  James  makes 
no  attempt  to  extend  it  to  all  forms  of  consciousness, 
-  and  «ve&  from  the  limited  class  of  feetings  covered  by 
emotions  he  excludes,  for  instance,  the  aesthetic 
emotions.  In  relation  moreover  to  emotions  other 
than  the  aesthetic,  it  is  evident  from  the  words  which 
we  have  given  in  italics  that  James  is  not  prepared 
to  apply  it  in  any  whole-hearted  fashion.  He  is 
apparently  prepared  to  maintain  that  when  all  feeling 
of  the  emotion's  bodily  symptoms  have  been 
abstracted  there  can  still  remain  a  "  cold  and  neutral 
state  of  intellectual  perception."  We  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  that  not  merely  some  emotions  bat  all 
emotions ;  that  not  just  the  more  violent  aspects  of 
emotions  but  their  most  unobstrusive  and  subtle  ones, 
including  even  that  "  cold  and  neutral  state  of  intel- 
lectual perception  "  ;  and  that  not  merely  emotions, 
but  oU  form*  of  conscumtnegM  u>hat$oevtr  can  be 
adequately  subsumed  under  the  one  theory.  Let  the 
bodily  symptoms  be  abstracted  from  any  feeling 
whatsoever,  be  it  that  of  the  most  substantial  material 
thiaf  or  of  the  abstrusest  or  most  exalted  form  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  thwe  is  left  ootbing  what- 
soever. 
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named  thinga  ;  those  named  orgtmic  getuations ;  those 
named  emotions  ;  and  those  named  imaginary  images. 
(The  feelings  of  relations,  which  cover  so  extensive  an 
area  of  our  universe  of  feeling  are  excluded,  because 
relations  being  feelings  compounded  of  imaginary 
images,  together  with  one  or  more  of  the  remaining 
g^aps,  cannot  be  appropriately  included  among 
primary  groups.)  In  our  vrnmedioite  study  we  shall 
be  most  concerned  with  the  first  and  last  of  the  four 
main  groups,  but  a  brief  survey  of  the  grounds  of 
difference  distinguishing  each  form  from  the  rest  can 
be  made  here. 

(9)  The  paramount  distinction  operating  among 
them  haa  to  do  with  the  lie  and  length  of  the  circuit 
joining  the  positive  and  negative  poles  over  which  the 
currents  constituting  the  feeUng  have  to  paas.  A 
further  deeply  dividing  distinction,  however,  has  to 
do  with  the  relative  state  of  explosiveness  in  which  a 
given  current  finds  the  nerve-cell  which  constitutes 
its  positive  pole.  It  is  to  be  noted  (see  previous 
Chapter)  that  with  all  feeling  the  positive  poles  reside 
within  the  organism  ;  not  only  so,  but  every  such 
pole  forms  connexion  with  every  other  as  well  as  with 
its  related  negative  pole.  The  negative  poles,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  either  within  or  without  the 
organism.     It  is  upon  the  negative  pole's  situation 

yimat  a  feeUng  depends  for  its  location :    a  feature 
varying  widely  with  the  different  feelings. 

(10)  Taking  the  first  group  of  feelings  :  that  con- 
stituting things,  external  objects,  or  still  more  compre- 
hensively, ma;tter :  this  group  becomes  possessed  of 
the  spatialized  character  which  distinguishes  them 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  their  negative  poles  are 
sitiiated  externally  to  the  organism,  and  in  order  to 
pick  up  the  movements  passing  inwards  from  them, 
elaborately  constructed  receiving-stations  in  the  shape 
of  sense-organs  are  necessary.  Such  sense-organs 
extend  over  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  organism, 
and  it  is  the  particular  characteristic  given  by  passing 
through  them  that  we  indicate  when  we  say  that  a 
feeling  is  spatialized.  While  the  movements  which 
the  sense-organs  pick  up  are  generated  from  without 
the  organism,  the  responsive  movements  also  which 
they  release  at  the  positive  pole  project  themselves 
outward  and  beyond  the  organism.  For  this  reason, 
the  movements  constitutive  of  things  can  be  described 
as  characteristically  wide -circuited. 

(11)  The  group  of  feelings  which  stands  in  strongest 
contrast  ta  that  of  things  is  that  of  the  organic  s«^<>'- 
tiona:  this  because  the  feelings  are  constituted  of 
movements  which  find  both  their  negative  and  positive 
poles  within  the  area  of  the  organism.  They  ars  j 
essentially  short-circuited. 

(13)  The   emotions   are   a   class   of   feeling 
specific  character  is  not  determined  by  reference  to 
the  lie  of  the  circuit  of  the  movements  constituting 
them.     The   emotions   are   excited   indifferently  by 
externally    and    iatemaUy    originating    movements, 
though  we  generally  recogniae  the  former  manner  oi 
excitation    as    the    commoner.     These    feelings   are 
so  called  because  in   their   enactment   a  far   more| 
emphatic  energy  is  evident  in  the  outgoing  ">%«' 
'  ments  engendered  at  the  positive  pole  than  is  usuaay 
observable  in  the  oorrelated  incoming  movement  oi 
stimulation.     The  emotions  are  constructed  of  botn  | 
immotions  and  emotions  like  any  other  class  of  feeling, 
but  owing  to  their  disproportionately  violent  enaco- 
ment  the  latter  tend  to  swamp  the  entire  picture. 
The  fuU  tale  of  how  this  violence  of  dJ«J"«®.  " 
conditioned  can  be  told  only  when  the  finer  pi*"^"*? 
of   physiological   inquiry— including   what   is   cauwi 
Ixpestewntal  Psychology— have  become  powe^^ed  oil 
•  Imt  cieateF  quaaitity  of  detail  than  they  commana^  i 
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MtMoA.     Meanwhile  our  requirements  are  met 
SnsftT  that  the  phenomena  o£  emotion  are  due  wi 
the  laefah  either  that  the  nerre-owitpes  which  revive 
th»  sldtontaft  a«  in  a  high  state  of  "PtowT^^CTtS 
acted  apoD>  or  that  the  various  stimuli  acting  togetnerj 


upon  different  nerve-centres  release  therefrom  forces 
which  in  conjunction  form  a  highly  explosive  combina- 
tion. In  eitiier  case  the  characteristic  result  is  the 
same :  a  stimulus  originating  oi^nically  or  ex- 
organlcally  is  responded  to  by  an  outgoing  movement 
of  such  violence  often  that  it  involves  the  whole 
organism,  and  so  contorts  it  that  it  is  reduced  to 
weakness  or  utter  impotence. 

(13)  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  con- 
stitution and  origin  of  the  imaginary  image.     The 
manner  in  which  we  construe  its  genesis  makes  it 
necessafy  to  begin  by  reverting  to  the  constitution  of 
a  iking.     What  a  thing  is  we  have  already  indicated  : 
the   kind  of  motor-change   brought   about   when  a 
current  whose  negative  pole  is  resident  outside  an 
organism  excites  the  intra-organic  positive  pole,  and 
releases  therefrom  a  countering  adjustative  movement 
whose  character  is  dictated  by  the  responding  organism 
as  a  whole.    A  thing  is  composed  of  both  movements 
combined  into  a  whole.  Without  the  co-operation  of 
both,  stimulatory  and  adjustative,  no  thing  exists. 
While  the  stimulatory  movements  furnish  a  thing's 
occasion,  and  determine  what  the  responsive  move- 
ments should  be,  the  latter  invest  the  thing  with  its 
distinguishing  character  and  form.     How  great  is  the 
share  which  these  last  contribute  to  the  whole  will  be 
indicated  if  we  say  that  they  furnish  all  that  a  thing 
means.     This,  as  we  go  on  to  show,  is  precisely  what 
they   do   contribute,   and   it   will   be  an   advantage 
therefore  if  we  pau  call  the  secondary  response  move- 
ments   the    incoming    current's    meaning.     Whether 
these  movements  be  violent  or  barely  perceptible,  they 
supply  all  that  any  impression  has  of  meaning,  and 
as  it  is  the  meaning  of  things  which  invests  the 
world's  furniture  with  its  distinguishing  features  the 
whole  aspect  of  life  has  its  character  impressed  upon 
it  by  these  organically  in-formed  adjustments.     The 
world,  that  is,  takes  the  shajws  we  know  it  by  from 
positive  rather  than  negative  agencies :    from  inner 
rather  than  outer. 

(14)  Let  us  consider  a  concrete  case.     Let  us  con- 
sider the  feeling  of  thing^ood  which  primitive  man 
mig^t  have  in  relation  to  a  hostile  organism — for 
instance,  a  bear.     At  that  epoch,  bears  being  at  large 
and  relatively   the  stronger  animals,   for  primitive 
man   they  must  have   been  objects  almost  wholly 
identified  with  certain  meaningful  movements  of  fear, 
and  of  other  feelings  complementary  to  tear,  e.g. 
those  of  flight,  concealment,  and  at  worst,  movements 
preparatory    to    defence    and   attack.     Loosely,    we 
mi^t  put  it  that,  in  that  image  there  would  be  far 
more  of  man  than  of  bear.     Putting  it  more  precisely  : 
there  would  be  as  little  as  possible  of  the  stimulatory 
movements  emanating  from  the  external  negative  pole 
while  there  would  be  the  maximum  of  such  countering 
movements  as  the  organism  excited  by  the  stimulus 
had    at    its    command.      Indeed,    a    reluctance    to 
encounter  such  stimuli  would  fbrm  the  most  prominent    • 
feature  in  man's  whole  feeling  of  the  thing  bear.     Its 
character  fbr  him  might  almost  be  summed  up  as 
"  that  which  was  to  be  avoided  and  fled  from."    Such 
image  would  have  but  the  smallest'  resemblance  to 
that  with  which  a  later  age  of  men  have  grown 
familiar,  in  which,  under  ^e  artificially  protected 
conditions  obtaining  let  us  say  in  a  zoo,  the  stimula- 
tory movements  can  be  encouraged  to  enact  them- 
selves to  the  fuU  while  the  responsive  movements 
assume  radically  altered  features.     Not  merely  would 
t^ese  in  the  latter  case  be  tat  less  violent  and  for 
more    detailed ;     their    whole    character    would    be 
reversed.     In  place  of  representing  that  which  was  to 
be  fled  from,  it  would  have  become  a  thing  fbr  which 
one  was  willing  1m  pay  a  price  for  the  privilege  of 
closer  acquaintaace. 


Ill 

(IS)  This  subject  of  the  constdtntion  of  tMngt  in 
<«rms  of  their  motor  enactment  i»  stupendonslSp  vast. 


and  as  yet  is  being  but  barely  approached.  For- 
tunately for  our  present  purpose,  however,  its  precise 
details  are  not  a  necessity.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  be 
able  to  note  that  the  total  movement  composing  the 
feeling  of  things  is  enacted  in  two  distinct  sections ; 
that  in  things  themselves  the  two  sections  present 
an  indivisible  and  indissoluble  unit ;  and — most 
important  of  all — that  on  the  purely  cognitive  (i.e. 
instinctive)  level  the  two  movements  are  not  merely 
indissolubly  joined :  on  that  level  the  means  fbr 
discriminating  between  the  meaning-half  of  the  move- 
ment from  its  conjoined  movement  of  stimulation  does 
not  exist.     . 

(16)  Now  this  is  the  pivot  on  which  our  theory  of 
the  imagination  and  of  the  mind  turns :  When  a 
means  of  discriminating  between  the  two  sections 
does  emerge,  the  course  of  life  by  that  single  event 
rises  from  the  instinctive  to  a  thought-imbued  form. 
Feelings  become  possible  which  are  not  merely  cogni- 
tive, but  re-cognitive.  Such  emergence  means  pre- 
cisely what  we  mean  by  the  phenomenon  of  mitid. 
The  separative  instrument  in  fact  coins  the  elements 
which  in  their  totality  make  up  the  fabric  of  mind. 
With  man,  such  a  means  has  emerged  in  that  revolu- 
tionizing instrument  of  creation  :  a  word.  The  virtue 
which  inheres  in  a  word  is  its  potency  to  create 
involuntarily  the  ima^nary  image  which  embodies  the 
meanings  of  things  in  isolation  from  things  as  wholes. 
It  releases  from  the  thing — its  concept.  The  question 
we  have  to  answer  is  how  a  mere  word  obtained  such 
power. ,  > 

(17)  Consonantly  with  this  theory  of  words,  the 
origin  of  imagination  and  mind  is  one  with  the  origin 
of  language,  and^he  tale  of  it  would  therefore  seem  a 
task  for  philology  rather  than  philosophy.  This  is 
not  quite  the  case  however.  We  are  not  coneemed 
to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  thei  elements 
present  in  the  making  of  language.  Our  concern  is 
to  make  from  among  the  total  of  such  elements  a 
selection  of  those  which  are  peculiarly  operative  in 
the  creation  of  the  concept :  that  unique  material  out 
of  which  mind  is  built,  and  which  we  identify  with 
the  imaginary  image.  Philology,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  accepted  as  part  of  its  function  the  explanation 
of  the  intellectual  force  in  language.  It  has  remained 
satisfied  rather  to  give  the  story  of  language  as  a 
system  of  signs  than  as  the  very  fabric  itself  of 
intellect  and  self-consciousness.  Now  the  possession 
of  a  sign-system  is  in  no  way  peculiarly  human.  Its 
possession  is  not  a  mark  of  mind.  All  the  higher 
animals  with  their  instinct  for  co-operative  association 
possess  such  systems.  It  is  not  the  possession  of  a 
means  of  communication  which  constitutes  the  root- 
characteristic  of  language. 

(18)  Let  us  consider  an  instance.  When  the  leader 
of  a  herd  of  deer  scattered  in  a  string  hundreds  of 
yards  long  suddenly  throws  up  his  head  as  though  to 
•say  "  Listen  "  and,  swift  as  thought,  the  movement  is 
imitated  throughout  the  entire  herd,  the  leader's 
gesture  acts  as  a  sign.  It  quite  unmistakably  trans- 
mits information,  but  it  is  not  by  that  tact  to  be 
regarded  as  possessing,  even  in  the  germ,  the  genius 
which  inspires  language.  Similariy  when  one  member 
of  a.  herd  or  troop  utters  a  sound  made  significant 
with'  one  of  the  many  inflexions  oharaoterising  it,  the 
rest  of  the  group  by  the  ory's  peculiar  note  are  made 
aware.  They  are  made  wise  and  informed  by  so 
much.  But  they  are  not  made  wise  in  the  fashion  in 
which  language  makes  wise.  Oestures,  sounds,  and 
intonations  white  competent  as  signals  and  able  to 
convey  information,  tue  powerless  to  create  those 
inner  pictures  Which  solely  we  oail  "  of  the  mind." 
They  all  appear  quite  commoiily^  on  the  instinctive 
level,  and  in  themselves  are  not  powoasod  of  the 
virtue  which  is  oompetent  to  force  an  advance  ttma 
it.  While  we  remember  that  for  long  ages  they 
helped  to  eke  out  the  immature  powers  of  words — 
and  tat  that  matter  do  so  still — they  do  not  in  th«ir 
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essence  form  kinship  with  genuine  words.  They  are 
not  truly  language,  because  they  are  not  truly  of  the 
stuff  which  makes  mind. 

(19)  What  then  is !  Something  which  is  describ- 
able  only  by  its  function  :  in  terms  of  what  it  can  do. 
The  phenomenon  which  can  create  an  image  of  the 
kind  which  we  go  on  to  describe  is  the  genuine  instru- 
ment of  language :  a  genuine  word.  The  image 
created  is  strangely  like — and  yet  as  strangely  unlike 
— the  image  of  an  external  thing ;  it  is  summonable 
in  the  organism  in  total  independence  of  the  external 
thing,  while  the  means  capable  of  summoning  it 
is  lodged  within  the  organism.  The  predominant 
character  which  the  image  bears  is  its  inneme^s  :  its 
independence  of  extra-organic  forces.  This  charac- 
t«ristic  receives  emphasis  from  the  fact  that  the 
predominant  characteristic  of  the  image  which  it  so 
strongly  resembles  is  outemess :  externality.  The 
organic  sensations  are  inner  in  their  origin  also,  but 
these  do  not  form  counterparts  to' outer  images  with 
which  they  constantly  contrast  as  is4;he  case  with  this 
new  order  of  images.  With  the  latter  it  is  aa  though 
some  mysterious  inner  power  were  producing,  by  its 
own  instigation,  on  a  deep  hidden  key-board, 
mysterious  inner  shadow-pictures  of  the  outer  world. 
Now  though  a  sound  may  be  a  sign,  it  may  become  a 
word  :  a  coin  bearing  the  imprint  of  genuine  language  : 
only  when  it  plays  the  r61e  of  the  inner  power  which 
manipulates  this  hidden  and  inner  key -board. 

(20)  Accordingly,  between  words  and  mere  signs  a 
gulf  of  difference,  consisting  of  a  world  less  and  more, 
is  fixed.  A  sign  need  be  nothing  more  than — and  on 
the  instinctive  level  is  no  more  than — just  an  external 
stimulus  which,  when  operative,  commands  the  estab- 
lished instinctive  response.  And  indeed  all  stimuli : 
dead  matter  equally  with  the  living  sound  of  warning 
do  as  much.  They  are  all  signs  in  the  sense  that  they 
instigate  their  appropriate  vital  response.  In  this 
sense  all  stimuli  "  communicate,"  and  there  is  no 
more  of  conceptual  activity  in  the  herd's  response  to 
the  upflung  gesture  of  one  of  their  kind  than  there  is 
in  their  involuntary  activity  when  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  foe.  Their  co-operative  activities 
effected  to  their  own  better  defence  certainly  show  a 
growing  vital  sensitiveness,  but  they  do  not  exhibit 
the  elements  which  fructify  into  the  new  world  of 
mind.  That  depends  wholly  upon  the  creation  of  the 
concept :  the  discriminating  of  the  meaning  out  of  the 

^iDtality  of  things. 

(21)  When  that  is  possible  there  has  to  come  to 
birth  the  second  inner  world  fashioned,  as  though  by 
a  fine  distillation,  out  of  the  older  familiar  outer 
world.  The  animal  which  thinks  must  have  two  worlds 
to  think  vnth,  since  thinking  :  intellection  :  is  nothing 
other  than  the  interweaving  of  these  two  worlds.  He 
must  have  become  so  well  acquainted  with  his  inner 
images  that,  when  he  cognises  (experiences)  the  outer 
image,  its  inner  relative  springs  into  effect  alongside 
it.  Precisely  this  superimposition  of  the  external 
thing  by  its  wraith -like  indwelling  double  constitutes 
re-cognition.  In  it,  the  response  to  the  stimulus  is 
available  Heiee  over,  and  that  from  two  wholly  differing 
sources.  In  the  first  case  it  appears  in  instinctive 
response  to  the  stimulus  itself,  and  in  the  second  as 
the  instinctive  response  to  the  stimulatory  woztl.  By 
means  we  have  yet  to  detail,  these  two  different  a^nts 
command  the  one  effect.  Instinct  ends  and  intellect 
begins  in  the  simultaneous  enactment  of  these  identical 
but  divergently  instigated  bodily  motions.  In  th«se 
circumstances  the  interiorily  excited  meaning :  the 
eonoept :  fits  with  exactitude  to  the  movements  of 
meaning  which  are  the  involuntary  response  to  the 
ext«nuJ  stimulus.  In  this  wise  does  the  inner  mould 
own,  greet,  combine  with,  and  re-cognize  its  externally 
excited  model. 

(32)  The  organism  wbkb  ha»  becoate  inteUec- 
toalixedby  virtoe  ot  Its  empire  of  two  worlds  obviously 
unat  be  expendhf  tmtgy  w  images  within  as  well 


as  on  those  without.  Such  energy  will  be  made  intro- 
spective :  an  innovation.  The  organism  will  be  able 
at  its  leisure  to  ponder  over  these  inner  pictures,  to 
modify,  enlarge,  and  refine  them  with  ever  exacter 
shades  of  difference.  In  introspection  it  will  be  able 
to  develop  the  adjustative  movements  of  meaning 
with  a  nicety  and  fullness  not  possible  when  such 
movements  are  urg^t  necessities  whose  lack  of 
promptness  will  be  rewarded  with  annihilation.  As 
a  result  of  this  introspectively  applied  enei^  the 
innovating  organism,  Man,  has  slowly  learned  to 
contrive  the  adjustative  meanings  before  the  event : 
before  the  advent  of  the  external  stimulus  that  is.  In 
security,  he  makes  himself  beforehand  and  so  reverses 
the  order  of  enactment  as  between  stimulus  and 
adjustment.  In  the  absence  of  the  stimulus,  he 
begins  to  shape  more  elaborated  defences,  and  when 
he  is  actually  acted  upon  by  the  stimulus  he  is  pre- 
pared and  ready  not  only  with  a  meaning  so  unmis- 
takably alike  that  it  can  "  own  "  and  make  common 
cause  with  the  externally  implicated  counterpart,  but 
one  which  notwithstanding  the  basic  likeness  is  fuller, 
finer,  more  exact  and  more  complete.  So  does  the 
inner  and  isolated  meaning  become  the  instructresB  of 
its  outer  correlative,  handicapped  as  the  latter  is  by 
being  involved  in  an  inseparable  connexion  with  the 
stimulus. 

(23)  By  the  development  thus  begun  in  the  mean- 
ing-half of  the  composition  of  things  there  follows  a 
swift  outpacing  of  the  inimical  powers  in  the  stimula- 
tory halt,  and  man  finds  himself  able  to  build  tip  for 
himself  a  general  waJl  of  protective  fore-measures,  from 
which  position  of  vantage  he  grows  possessed  of  an 
immunity  and  a  leisure  which  leave  his  energies  still 
freer  to  enlarge  and  render  more  precise  his  inner 
meaning-limited  world.  His  concepts  thus  fructify, 
and  grow  in  quality  and  number.  Extending,  for 
instance,  the  countering  movements  he  is  accustomed 
to  effect  with  his  hand  and  arm  he  develops  weapons 
and  tools  :  in  themselves  items  of  progression  incal- 
culably important  in  the  story  of  man's  development 
and  ultimate  supremacy.  But  the  processes  by  which 
the  magic  power  responsible  to  these  changes  which 
found  their- embodiment  in  a  mere  word  are  still  to 
explain. 
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(24)  To  explain  how  the  conceptual  power  acquired 
its  abiding-plaae  in  word»  we  shall  have  to  conBidei 
the  conditions  existent  when,  with  the  advent  of  man, 
the  modifying  factor  which  made  words  possible 
made  its  appearance,  and  also  that  modifying  factor 
itself.  At  that  period  the  struggle  to  maintain  the 
individual  vital  universe  must  have  been  fierce  and 
harsh.  This  fact  of  harshness  can  be  expressed 
differently  by  saying  that  the  character  of  the 
incoming  currents  must  have  been  preponderatingly 
inimical  to  J;he  maintenance  of  the  organism.  As  a 
consequence,  a  premium  would  be  put  on  any  increased 
swiftness  in  making  the  counteracting  response  which 
cut  short  the  enactment  of  the  stimulus.  The  strength 
ot  an  organism's  tenure  on  life  would  therefore  tend 
to  be  proportionate  to  its  readiness  to  react  as  to  a 
fully  enacted  stimulus  when  the  latter  had  in  fact 
effected  only  its  most  incipient  stages.  The  tendency 
making  for  survival  woiUd  therefore  be  the  abbre- 
viating of  the  stimulus  to  that  minimum  at  which  it 
carries  little  more  than  a  suggestion  of  its  full  enact- 
ment, while  avoidance,  a  fleeing  from  stimuli,  and 
caution  of  the  extremest  kind  would  become  the 
determining  principle  of  action.  This  is  actually 
what  we  find  to  be  the  case  when  we  compare  the 
activity  of  primitive  man  or  of  the  higher  animals 
with  those  of  man  in  his  more  developed  stage.  Save 
in  ooonezioa  with  the  barest  and  most  limited  elements 
of  existenoe.  sudi  as  tood,  shelten,  and  procreation, 
with  which  a  ntbeematj-enhawi.  famiUvilir.  ^ 
inspired    some    cmMuuM,    loipondiBg   meamngpu 


movements  are  indiscriminately  those  of  flight  or 
kindred  movements.  The  net  result  of  such  a  habit 
of  action  necessarily  was  to  involve  the  movements 
of  stimulation  in  almost  total  neglect.  Hence  we 
find  among  the  instinctive  organisms  the  absolute 
mmimum  of  interference  with  their  external  world 
Then-  world,  limited  and  unchanging,  is  furnished 
with  but  few  things  which  themselves  have  characters 
limited  and  unchanging.  This  abbreviation  and 
neglect  of  stimuli  consequent  upon  nndeviating 
monotony  m  the  forms  of  response  is  in  impressive 
contrast  with  the  activity  of  developed  man,  which 
not  only  introduces  discrimination  in  an  infinite 
degree  among  meanings,  but  also  in  place  of  shunning 
fresh  stamuU  actuaUy  seeks  them  out,  tinkering  and 
interfermg  with  them  in  every  form  in  which  thev 
have  been  made  to  appear  to  him. 

(25)  An  evitable  consequence  of  this  attitude  of 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  instinctive  organism  would 
be  a  preference  to  embark  on  action  in  response  to 
stimuli  conveyed  in  terms  of  a  sense  which  can  operate 
over  wide  distances.     So  conveyed,  the  adjustative 
activity  would  have  a  better  chance  of  making  itself 
effective.    So    we   find   that   such   organisms   react 
habituaUy  to  stimnU  yielded  in  terms  of  scent  and 
heanng,  rather  than  to  those  of  sight  which  man 
for  mstance--on  the  principle  that  only  "  seeing  is 
beheving  "—favours.     Henc«,  as  compared  with  the 
more  certain  but  more  dangerously  intimate  visual 
sense-mtimations,  those  of  scent  and  hearing  easily 
establish  a  preferential  position,  while  the  organs  of 
those  senses  become  developed  and  "sensitive"  in 
a  high  degree.     Animals,  we  are  told,  possess  auditory 
organs   so   developed  that  by  comparison   civiUzed 
man  is  almost  deaf.    Consequently  the  stimuli  involved 
in  sound  would  Affect  such  organisms — among  whom 
we  mast  include  primitive  man — strongly  and  vividly 
A  sound  would  be  a  pre-emifTently  effective  stimulus 
to  action.     Thus  the  sound  of  a  hostile  animal  would 
immediately  Uberate  a   meaning  as   adequate   and 
vivid  as  that  of  t^e  sight  or  contactual  feel  of  the 
anunal's  form.     Quite  probably,  indeed,  the  sight- 
aspect  would  be  fraught  with  danger  so  obvious  and 
80  immment  that  almost  all  movement  of  meaninff 
would  be  paralysed.  * 

(26)  The«  characteristics,  which  are  the  common- 
places of  the  instinctive  world,  become  nothing  short 
of  revolutionizing  when  they  aUy  themselves  with 
an  accomplishment  which  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged 
IS  uniquely  human.    This  distinctive   modification 
which  has  determined  man's  supremacy  and  made 
mm  arbiter  of  life  and  death  over  every  other  form 
of  creation,  is  not,  as  had  been  the  case  hitherto 
connected  with  any  further  elaboration  of  the  sense- 
organs.     To  account  for  his  astounding  leap  forward 
in  the  scale  of  life,  we  look  in  vain  in  man  for  any 
new  avenue  for  the  admission  of  sense-impressions 
^deed,  the  sense-organs  he  possesses  as  compared 
with    those   possessed    by    subhuman    forms    show 
unmistakable    degeneration.     To    account    for    his 
nnmeasurably  greater  powers  we  have  to  look  for 
the   development   of  a   means   for  elaborating  the 
positive  response  to  stimuli  rather  than  of  further 
avenues  fhr  the  admission  of  stimuli;    something 
that  is,  which  wiU  alter  what  man  can  do  to  stimiui 
wther  than  what  external  stimuli  can  do  to  man 
« IS  this  which  has  been  effected  by  the  establishment 
Of  a  means  within   his  own   internal  domain   and 
oommation  whereby  the  movements  of  meaning  in 
ttings  can  be  isolated  firom  those  of  stimulation  • 
though  as  a  matter  of  feet,  indeed,  by  contriving 
wich  a  means  man  has  been  enabled  by  a  wide  sweep 
»iind  to  return  upon  the  organs  and  avenues  of 
wise,  and  by  his  ingenious  contrivance  of  instruments 
nas  been  enabled  to  magnify  the  powers  of  the  sense- 
wgana  to  sach  a  degree  that  they  have  achieved 
results  which  beggar  the  finest  feats  of  the  instinctive 
world,  no  muttm  what  their  sensory  torn. 
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f«iJ^  Although,    however,    no   new   sense-organ   is 
forthcoming  to  account  for  man's  progress,  it  is  to 
some  modification  in  man's  physical  structure  that 
we  have  to  look  for  the  basis  of  aU  this  change.    That 
modification  is  found  to  consist  in  a  devSopment  of 
the  organs  impUcated  In  the  production  of  sounds  : 
for  instance,  in  the  shortening  and  widening  of  the 
alveolar  areh  and  the  palatine  area,  together  with  a 
shortemng  and  flattening  of  the  tongue  to  fit  the 
modified  mouth.     By  such  changes  man  finds  himself 
equipped  with  an  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  sounds,  and  one  of  the 
eariiest  forms  in  which  he  expended  his  new-found 
competence  was  in  the  production  from  within  himself 
w;?!."!?*'"^'*^  "-^  '**  »<^nd-aspeots  of  external  things. 
With  the  exuberance  of  an  inci«a8ed  vitaUty,  finding 
expression   through    a   developed   instrument,    man 
found  himself  able  to  produce  not  oulv  such  sounds 
as  might  be  characteristic  of  himself ;  he  found  himself 
able  to  produce  also  the  sounds  characteristic  of  all 
the  oi^nisms  and  things  about  him.    This  power  to 
imitate  sounds  is  exceedingly  remarkable  when  we 
contrast  it  with  man's  inability  to  imitate  external 
thmgs  in  terms  of  the  other  senses.    Although  man 
can  in  a  limited  degree,  very  roughly  and  cmdelv, 
imitate  the  shape  or  the  position  or  the  movements 
of  thmgs  by  means  of  g^tures,  he  can  do  nothing 
whatever  m  the  way  of  producing  from  his  own  person 
the  colour  or  the  smell  or  the  taste  of  things.    In 
these  last  respects  man  is  incapable  of  turning  himself 
into  a  replica  of  external  things.     But  as  far  as  the 
sound  of  things  goes  he  can  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  can, 
the  effect  is  as  though  he  had  to  that  extent  incor- 
porated within  himself  the  things  so  imitated.    It  is 
as  though  by  so  doing  he  had  scooped  so  much  out  of 
the  individual  character  of  things  and  made  himself 
•^"•POSBessor  of  it :  by  what  steps  we  go  on  to  show. 
(28)  We'  have  seen  how  the  necessity  for  being 
swift  in  response  to  stimuli  had  resulted  in  making 
sounds    pre-eminentiy    capable    of    assembling    the 
movements    constituting    the    meanings    of   things. 
Now  when  Man,  perhaps  playfully,  began  to  exercise 
his  new  accompUshment  of  imitating  things  by  their 
sounds,  he  found  himself  in  the  result  bound  mechani- 
cally by  the  involuntary  habit  which  a  long  evolu- 
tionary history  had  implanted  in  him.     Vastiy  to 
his    own    bewilderment,    as   his    subsequent   history 
shows,  in  answEr  to  this  sound  ptvdueed  fry  hims«^,    - 
he  found  himself  responding  with  just  those  move- 
ments of  meaning  which  were  his  instinctive  reaction 
to  the  like  movement  extemaUy  produced.    In  the 
total  absence,  therefore,  of  the  stimuli  in  reference 
to  which  the  meaning  had  taken  its  shape,  man  found 
himself  nevertheless  enacting  the  erstwhile  appro- 
priate moaning.    The  movements  so  enacted  took 
shape  as  an  image  strangely  bodyless  and  thinned 
out:    as  it  were  the  frail  ghost  of  the  whole  thing 
whose  meaning-half  it  was.     To  the  making  of  this 
image  had  gone  all  that  which  the  positively  instigated 
movements  in  their  purity  could  contribut*,  and  this 
in  re^wnse  to  nothing  more  than  a  sound  produced 
by  the  responding  organism,  so  simple,  unobtrusive, 
and  effortless  almost  that  its  existence  was  baraly 
notiraable  as  forming  part  of  the  total  effects.    Thus 
this  image  of  imagination  :   this  concept :   turns  out 
to  be  an  ingenious  exploitation — ^made  possible  by 

(ContimmaA  on  page  46) 


NOTICE 

"nie  late  anival  of  patt  of  the  mattar  br  oar  Mareh  nambar 
deteyed  pnblioation  to  »  date  at  whioh  it  aeemed  pwhiaMii  to 
iarae  it  hb  for  April  instead  of  Marob.  In  ao  doingvw  iinaiM 
the  hope  tliat  futon  iimea  will  approximate  moTB  neariy  to  tiM 
fln*<rf the  raontb  than  haa  bean  tbe  onm odllata. 
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NOTES  FRC»M  FRANCE 

By   BlCHAKD  AXDINGTON 

YOU  mtuit  know  that  we  hold  Olympic  games 
(in  mnd  or  in  canteens).  I  know  not  for  what 
hero  at  Hellas.  What  concerns  me  is  that 
my  entrance  to  the  games  (i.e.  the  "  boxe '')  was  a 
Indicrous  and  unforeseen  catastrophe,  fovwhich  I  am 
now  nursing  a  black  eye  and  a  headache  !  Fortunately 
and  although  I  lost  the  contest,  I  dealt  my  adversary 
one  or  two  blows  that  I  trust  are  making  his  evening  as 
uncomfortable  as  mine !  So  these  wfll  be  one-eyed 
notes.  You  must  not  expect  much  in  the  way  of 
calm  reflection.  ' 

I  have  been  reading  from  my  little  anthology  the 
three  ballads  of  ViUon.  They  are  the  prayer  of 
His  Mother  to  the  Virgin,  les  Dames  de  Jadis,  and  the 
Ballade  des  Pendhs.  What  good  are  any  of  us  beside 
the  real  masters  T 

How  beautiful  the  Bonaardistes  are  too !  Last 
ni^t  I  repeated  to  myself  as  I  lay  awake, 

"  Avril,  la  grace  et  le  ris 
De  Cypria," 

and  told  myself  I  should  never,  "  not  in  all  Time's 
changes,"  achieve  a  grace  like  that.  As  Pater  would 
say,  that  is  the  chief  use  in  studying  the  old  masters  ; 
one  realizes  one's  own  littleness  and  the  real  value 
of  all  this  in  comparison  with  contemporary  crapu- 
loosness ! 

I  keep  thinking  of  Andx^  Ch^nier,  whose  IdyUs  are 
naturally  not  included  in  my  little  anthology.  He 
was  a  Greek,  I  remember,  and  was  guillotined  by  the 
Bepublic.     Ch^nier  really  is  the  Keats  of  France,  a 

.  kind  of  last,  faint  echo  of  the  pipes  of  Thrysis  and 
Laoon !  But  what  should  I  do  if  I  should  ever  see 
the  real  Greek  again — ^where  Lycidas  sings  of  his 
friend  across  the  sea,  as  he  roasts  chestnuts  by  the 
fire ;  or  of  how  Hylas  fell  like  a  star  from  heaven  f 
Alas,  though  the  chafELnches  twitter  all  day  along  the 
poplars  and  willows  of  this  dyked,  marshy,  misty 
bind,  there  will  be  no  "lettered  hyacinths,"  no 
"  virgin-fleshed  crocuses "  nor  wild  narcissus.  I 
should  like  to  look  for  them  on  Capri  and  watch  the 
sun  rise  over  the  Golfo  di  Tyrrhenio  and  set  behind 

-the  island  Symonds  loved  I 

But  I  will  never  visit  Pompeii  again.  I  have  seen 
enough  ruined  houses. 

I  have  not  done  any  poems.  I  am  having  too  good 
a  time.  Soon  I  will  get  miserable  and  write  some 
more.  I  want  to  try  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the 
countryside  I  am  in,  as,  say,  Bembrandt  or  Whistle 
would  have  etched  it  had  they  been  in  my  place. 
It  is  a  problem  which  I  meditate  continually  to  the 
vast  detriment  of  my  military  "  smartness."  Thou^ 
I  ought  to  mention  that  I  am  out  "  on  rest  "  where 
the  "  Alleymong  "  can't  snipe  at  me.  I  doo't  know  for 
how  hmg. 

Maro^  Millet  had  a  very  beautiful  poem  in  the  last 
Merewre.  And  this  from  Andr^  DeJemer,  returned 
from  the  war  "  mutiI4  "  (I  translate) : 

"  But  tell  me  shall  we  have  the  cotxrsige  to  continue, 
can  we  take  up  the  half-written  page  t  Can  we  stifle 
our  bitterness — towards  what  can  we  direct  our  poor 
efforts  t  Shall  we  have  the  strength  to  murmur  once 
more  a  fervent  credo  ?  " 

What  we  owe  to  these  young  men  !  Some  of  them 
are  sttU  in  tbe  tnnelM*.  What  ^e  owe  to  Franoe— 
not  th»  twMgMJs  rmars  of  the  surface  and  the 
majority,  bat  these  smttcred,  sensitive  lads,  whose 
spirit  is  so  iateose,  le  geaeroos  ! 

I  leoeived  to-day  I'lffiwiow  Mro<t«M  d»  Ti*t»ttmi, 


but  have  only  had  time  to  read  the  preface.  What 
a  delight  to  roU  these  savoury  sentences  round  one's 
tongue  and  to  hear  once  more  the  music  of  authentic 
prose.  I  am  also  happy  to  find  that  it  is  an  impression 
of  Vicenza.  It  is  like  de  Siguier  with  his  wild  love 
of  Venice  to  take  hold  of  Vicenza,  I  remember  go 
clearly  its  semi- Venetian  palaces  and  that  Piazzo 
with  Palladio's  palace  on  one  side  and  that  immense 
tall  tower  on  the  Signoria.  But  one  mustn't  think  of 
Italy  too  affectionately  these  days. 

I  &nd  the  catalogue  at  the  back  of  Titto  Bani 
excellent  though  distressing  reading.  So  many  books 
one  would  like  to  see — "  the  lyf  so  short,  the  craft  so 
long  to  learn  !  "  Under  the  Philosophy  and  Science 
heading,  one  would  find  interesting  H.  B.  Browester's 
L'Ame  paierme  and  the  book  by  J.  A.  Dulaure  looks 
most  fascinating — and  Louis  Maeterlinck's  PSchSt 
primiHfg  and  A.  van  Gennep's  book  on  Homer. 
There  is  an  immense  amount  of  interesting  and  charm- 
ing stuff  published  by  the  Meroure  just  now.  One 
could  spend  three  months  easily  with  these  hooka 
alone.  ,  „  . , 

I  cannot  send  anything  more  as  I  have  already 
pla^^ued  the  patience  of  my  unfortunate  censor. 


DIALOGUES  OF  FONTENELI£ 

TBAIfBLATBD  BT  EZIU  POUITD       •^^7 

SENECA  AND  9CAEEON 

ryENECA.  You  fill  full  my  cup  of  joy,  telling 
1  \  me  that  the  stoics  endure  to  this  day  and  that 
^-^  in  these  latter  ages  you  professedly  held  their 
doctrine. 

Soarron.  I  was,  without  vanity,  more  of  a  stoic 
than  you  were,  or  than  was  Cbrysippus,  or  Zeno, 
your  founder.  Yon  were  all  in  a  position  to  philoso- 
phize at  your  ease.  You  yourself  had  immense 
possessions.  The  rest  were  either  men  of  property 
or  endowed  with  excellent  health,  or  at  least  they 
had  all  their  limbs.  They  came  and  went  in  the 
ordinary  manner  of  men.  But  I  was  the  shuttle  of 
ill-fortune ;  misshapen,  in  a  form  scarcely  human, 
immobile,  bound  in  one  spot  like  a  tree,.  I  suffered 
continually,  and  I  showed  that  these  evils  are  bounded 
by  the  body  but  can  never  reach  the  soul  of  a  sage. 
Grief  suffered  always  the  shame  of  not  being  able  to 
enter  my  house  save  by  a  limited  number  of  doors. 

Seneca.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  yon  speak  thus. 
By  your  words  alone  I  recognize  yon  for  a  great  stoic. 
Were  you  net  your  age's  admiration  t 

Soarron.  I  was.  I  was  not  content  to  suffer  my 
pangs  with  patience,  I  insulted  them  by  my  mockery- 
Steadiness  would  have  honoured  another,  but  I 
attained  gaiety. 

Beneoa.  O  stoic  wisdom !  Yon  are,  then,  no 
chimora,  as  is  the  common  opinion  !  You  are  in 
truth  among  men,  and  here  is  a  wise  man  whom  yon 
have  made  no  less  happy  than  Zeus.  Come,  sir,  I 
most  lead  you  to  Zeno  and  the  rest  of  our  stoics; 
I  want  them  to  see  the  fruit  of  their  admirable  lessons 
to  men. 

Scarron.  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  intro- 
ducing me  to  such  illustrious  shades. 

Smeea,     By  what  name  must  they  know  you  Y 

8ea0nm.    Soarron  is  the  name. 

SenMo^  Scarron  t  Tbe  name  is  known  to  me. 
Have  I  not  heard  several  modems^  who  aie  here, 
ppeak  of  yoa  T 

Swirron.    Possibly. 

iSsMMM.    Did  yon  not  write  a  great  mass  of  bnmoions 

Saamtm.    Tet.    I  e;ren  invested  a  sort  of  poetzy 
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which  they  call  the  burlesque.    It  goes  to  the  limit 
in  merriment. 
8eneoa.     But  you  were  not  then  a  philosopher  f 
Soarron.     Why  not » 

Seneoa.     It  is  not  a  stoic's  business  to  write  ludi- 
crous books  and  to  try  to  be  mirth-provoking,      - 

Soarron.  Oh  !  I  see  that  you  do  not  understand 
the  perfection?  of  humour.  All  wisdom  is  in  it 
One  can  draw  ridicule  out  of  anything  ;  I. could  even 
get  itout  of  your  books,  if  I  wished  to,  and  without 
any  trouble  at  aU :  yet  aU  things  will  not  give  birth 
to  the  senous,  and  I  defy  you  to  put  my  works  to 
any  purpose  save  that  for  which  they  were  made 
Would  not  this  tend  to  show  that  mirth  rules  over 
all  things,  and  that  the  worid's  affairs  are  not  made 
for  serious  treatment  t  I  have  turned  your  Virgil's 
sacred  ^SWtd  into  burlesque,  and  there  is  no  better 
way  to  show  that  the  magnificent  and  the  ludicrous 
are  near  neigjftours,  with  hardly  a  fence  between 
them.  All  things  are  like  these  tours  de  force  of 
perspective  where  a  number  of  separate  faces  make, 
for  example,  an  emperor  if  viewed  from  a  particular 
angle ;  change  the  view-point  and  the  flgnre  formed 
IB  a  scoundrel's. 

Seneca.  I  am  sorry  that  people  did  not  under- 
stand that  your  frivolous  verses  were  made  to  induce 
such  profound  reflections.  Men  would  have  respected 
you  more  than  they  did  had  they  known  you  for  so 
grcata  philosopher ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  guess 
this  from  the  plays  you  gave  to  the  public. 

Soarron.     If   I  had   written   fat   books   to   prove 
that  poverty  and  sickness  should  have  no  effect  on 
the  gaiety  of  the  sage,  they  would  have  been  perhans 
worthy  of  a  stoic  f 
Seneca.     Most  assuredly. 

Soarron.  And  I  wrote  heaven  knows  how  many 
books  which  prove  that  in  spite  of  poverty,  in  spite 
of  infirmity,  I  was  possessed  of  this  gaiety ;  is  not 
this  better  T  Your  treatises  upon  morals  are  but 
speculations  on  wisdom,  my  verses  a  continual 
practice. 

Seneoa.  I  am  sure  that  your  pretended  wisdom 
was  not  a  result  of  your  reason,  but  merely  of 
temperament. 

Soarron.  That  is  the  best  sort  of  wisdom  in  the 
world. 

Seneoa.  They  are  droll  wiseacres  indeed  who  are 
temperamentally  wise.  Is  it  the  least  to  their  credit 
that  they  are  not  stark  raving  f  The  happiness  of 
being  virtuous  may  come  sometimes  from  nature, 
but  the  merit  of  being  wise  can  never  come  but  from 
reason. 

Soarron.  People  sca«jely  pay  any  attention  to 
what  you  call  a  merit,  for  if  we  see  that  some  man 
has  a  virtue,  and  we  can  make  out  that  it  is  not  his 
by  nature,  we  rate  it  at  next  to  nothing.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  being  acquired  by  so  much 
trouble,  we  should  the  more  esteem  it:  no  matter, 
it  is  a  mere  result  of  tdie  reason  and  inspires  no 
confidence.^ 

Seneoa.  One  should  rely  even  less  on  the  inequality 
of  temperament  in  your  wise  men,  who  are  wise  only 
as  their  blood  pleases.  One  must  know  how  the 
interiors  of  their  bodies  are  disposed  ere  one  can 
gauge  the  reach  of  their  virtue.  Is  it  not  incomparably 
nner  to  be  led  only  by  reason ;  to  make  oneself 
independent  of  nature,  so  that  one  need  fear  no 
surprises  T 

Soarron.  That  were  better  if  it  were  possible ; 
but,  unfortunately.  Nature  keeps  perpetual  guard 
on  her  ri^ts.  Her  rights  are  initial  movements, 
and  no  one  oan  wrest  them  from  her.  Men  are  often 
Well  under  way  ere  reason  is  warned  or  awakened, 
and  when  she  is  ready  to  aot  she  finds  things  in  great 
disorder,  and  it  is  even  .then  doubtful  if  she  can  do 
anght  to  help  matters.  No,  I  am  by  no  means 
surprised  to  see  so  many  fblk  resting  but  inoomplete 
faith  upon  reason. 


^„a"^'  .?*"  **°°«  ^  ♦*«  government  of  men 
and  the  ruhng  of  aU  this  universe. 

Scarron.  Yet  she  seldom  manages  to  maintain 
her  au^onty.  I  have  heard  that  some  hundred 
years  after  your  death  a  platonic  philosopher  asked 
tbe  reigning  emperor  for  a  Uttle  town  in  Calabria. 
It  was  whoUy  mined.  He  .wished  to  rebuUd  it  and 
CO  pouce  It  according  to  the  rules  of  Plato's  Bepublie 
and  to  rename  it  Platonopolis.     But  the  emperor 

^J^!r™  f  ,P^°*°P*'^'  ^^"^S  so  Uttle  trust  in 
divmfe  Plato  s  reason  that  he  was  unwilling  to  risk 
K>  It  the  rule  of  a  dump-heap.  You  see  thereby  how 
Keason  has  mined  her  credit.  If  she  were  in  any 
way  estimable,  men  would  be  the  only  creatures  who 
could  esteem  her,  and  men  do  not  esteem  her  at  aU. 


TASR 

Bt  Wthdham  Lbwis 

PAET  V 
A  MEGBIM  OF  HUMOUB 


CHAPTEB  Vn 

TAKE  had  Anastasya  in  solitary  promenade  two 
days  after  this.  He  had  worked  the  first 
stage  consummately  He  swam  with  ease 
beside  his  big  hysterical  black  swan,  seeming  to  guide 
her  with  a  golden  halter.  They  were  swimming  with 
august  undulations  of  thought  across  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens  on  this  sunny  and  tasteful  evening  about  four 
o  dock.  The  Latins  and  Scandinavians  who  strolled 
on  the  Latin  terrace  were  each  one  a  microscopic 
hero,  but  better  turned  out  than  the  big  doubtful 
heroes  of  1840. 

The  inviolate,  constantly  sprinkled  and  shining 
lawns  by  the  LyoSe  Henri  Trois  were  thickly  fringed 
with  a  sort  of  seaside  humanity,  who  sat  facing  them 
and  their  coolness  as  though  it  had  been  the  sea. 
Leaving  these  upland  expanses  to  the  sedentary 
swarms  of  Mammas  and  Papas,  Tarr  and  Anastasya 
crossed  over  beneath  the  trees  past  the  chUdren's 
carousels  grinding  out  their  antediluvian  lullabies. 

This  place  represented  the  richness  of  four  wasted 
years.  Four  incredibly  gushing,  thick  years  ;  what 
had  happened  to  this  delightful  muck  t  All  this 
profusion  had  accomplished  for  him  was  to  dye  the 
avenues  of  a  Park  with  personal  colour  for  the  rest 
if  his  existence. 

No  one,  he  was  quite  convinced,  had  squandered  so 
much'  stuff  in  the  neip'.ibouriiood  of  these  terraces, 
ponds,  and  lawns.  So  this  was  more  neariy  hu  Park 
than  it  was  anybody  else's.  He  should  never  walk 
through  it  without  bitter  and  soothing  recognition 
from  it.  WeU :  that  was  what  the  Man  of  Action 
accomplished.  In  four  idle  years  he  had  been,  when 
most  inactive,  trying  the  man  of  action's  job.  He 
had  captured  a  Parii !— Well !  he  had  spent  himself 
into  the  Earth.     The  trees  had  his  sap  ia  them. 

He  remembered  a  day  when  he  had  brought  a  book 
to  the  bench  there^  his  mind  tearing  at  it  in  advance, 
almost  writing  it  in  its  energy.  He  had  been  full  of 
such  unusual  faith.  The  streets  around  these  gardens, 
in  which  he  had  lodged  alternately,  were  so  many 
confluents  and  tributaries  of  memory,  charging  it 
on  all  sides  with  defonct  puissant  tides.  The  places, 
he  reflected,  where  childhood  has  been  spent,  or  where, 
later,  dreams  of  energy  have  been  flnng  away,  year 
after  year,  iu«  obviously  the  healthiest  spots  tor  a 
person.  But  perhaps,  although  he  possessed  the 
Lttxembouig  Gardens  so  completely,  tiiey  were  com- 
pletely possessed  by  thousands  of  other  people  !  So 
many  men  had  begun  their  childhood  of  ambition  in 
this  neighbourhood.  His  hopes,  too,  no  doubt,  had 
grown  there  more  softly  because  of  the  deptli  and 
riohnass  of  the  bed.    A  sentimental  miasma  made 
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artificially  in  Paria  a  similar  good  atmosphere  where 
the  mind  could  healthily  exist  as  was  found  by  artists 
in  brilliant  complete  and  solid  times.  Paris  was  like 
a  patent  food. 

"EUe  dit-le  mot,  Anastase,  n^  pour  d'^ternels 
parchemins."  He  could  not,  however,  get  interested. 
Was  it  the  obstinate  Eighteenth  Century  animal 
vision  t  When  you  plunge  into  these  beings,  must 
they  be  all  quivering  with  unconsciousness,  like  life 
with  a  cat  or  a  serpent  f — But  her  sex  would  throw 
clouds  over  her  eyes.  She  was  a  woman.  It  was  no 
good.  Again  he  must  confess  Anastasya  could  only 
offer  him  something  too  serious.  He  could  not  play 
with  that.  Sex -loyalty  to  his  most  habitual  lips 
interfered. 

He  had  the  protective  instinct  that  people  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  power  have  for  those  not  equals 
with  whom  they  have  been  associated.  He  would 
have  given  to  Bertha  the  authority  of  his  own  spirit, 
to  prime  her  with  himself  that  she  might  meet  on 
equal  terms  and  vanquish  any  rival.  He  experienced 
a  slight  hostility  to  Anastasya  like  a  part  of  Bertha 
left  in  himself  protesting  and  jealous.  It  was  chiefly 
vanity  at  the  thought  of  this  superior  woman's 
contempt  could  she  see  his  latest  female  effort. 

"  I  suppose  she  knows  all  about  Bertha,"  he  thought. 
Kreisler-like,  he  looked  towards  the  Lipmann  women. 
"  Homme  sensuel !  Homme  ^goiste  !  " 
She  seemed  rather  shy  with  him. 
"  How  do  you  like  Paris  t  "  he  asked  her. 
"  I  don't  know  yet.    Do  you  like  il  f  "     She  had  a 
flatness  in  speaking  English  because  of  her  education 
in  the  United  States. 

"  I  don't  like  to  be  quite  so  near  the  centre  of  the 
worid.     You  can  see  an  the  machinery  working.     It 
makes  you  a   natural  sceptic.     But   here  I  am.     I- 
And  it  difficult  to  live  in  London." 

"  I  should  have  thought  everything  was  so  perfected 

here  that  the  machinery  did  not  obtrude " 

"  I  don't  feel  that.  I  think  that  a  place  like  this 
exists  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  works  that  the 
other  countries  may  Kve  and  create.  That  is  the 
r61e  France  has  chosen.  The  lYench  spirit  seems  to 
me  rather  spare  and  impoverished  at  present." 
"  You  regard  it  as  a  mother-drudge  t  " 
"  More  of  a  drudge  than  a  mother.  .  We  don't  get 

much  really  from  France,  except  tidinesa.'J 

"  I  expect  you  are  ungrateful  " 
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are  less  interested  in  art,  if  anything.  It  is  because 
they  are  all  '  artistic  '  and  all  artists  in  the  sense  that 
a  cheap  illustrator  or  Mr.  Brangwyn,  R.A.,  or  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  B.A.,  are.  They  are  scandalized  at  good 
art ;  the  English  are  inquisitive  about  and  tickled  by 
it,  like  gaiping  children.  Their  social  instincts  are  not 
so  developed  and  logical." 

"  But  what  difference  does  the  attitude  of  the 
crowd  make  "to  the  artist  T  " 

"  Well,  we  were  talking  about  Psuris,  which  is  the 
creation  of  the  crowd.  The  man  thinking  in  these 
gardens  to-day,  the  man  thinking  on  the  qiiays  of 
Amsterdam  three  centimes  ago,  think  much  the  same 
thoughts.  Thought  is  like  climate  and  chemistry. 
It  even  has  its  physical  tjrpe.  But  the  individual's 
projection  of  himself  he  must  entrust  to  his  milieu. 
I  maintain  that  the  artist's  work  is  nowhere  so  unsafe 
as  in  the  hands  of  an  '  artistic  '  vtdgarlv  alive  public. 
The  other  question  is  his  relation  to%he  receptive 
world,  and  his  bread  and  cheese.  Paris  is,  to  begin 
with,  no  good  for  bread  and  cheese,  except  as  a  market 
to  which  American  and  Russian  millionaire  dealers 
come.  Its  intelligence  is  of  great  use.  But  no  friend- 
ship is  a  substitute  for  the  blood-tie  ;  and  intelligence 
is  no  substitute  for  the  response  that  can  only  come 
from  the  narrower  recognition  of  your  kind.  This 
applies  to  the  best  type  of  art  rather  than  work  of 
very  personal  genius.  CJountry  is  left  behind  by  that. 
Intelligence  alio." 

, "  Don't  you  think  that  work  of  very  personal 
genius  often  has  a  country  ?  It  may  break  through 
accidents  of  birth  to  perfect  conditions  somewhere ; 
not  necessarily  contemporary  ones  or  those  of  the 
country  it  happens  in  f  " 

"  I  suppose  you  could  And  a  country  or  a  time  far 
almost  anything.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  best  has 
in  reality  no  Time  and  no  Country.  That  is  why  it 
accepts  without  fuss  any  country  or  time  for  what 
they  are  worth ;  thence  the  seeming  contradiction, 
that  it  is  always  actual.  It  is  ^ve,-  and  nationality  is 
a  portion  of  actuality." 

"  But  is  the  best  woi*  always  '  actual '  and  up  to 
date  f  " 

"  It  always  has  that  appearance.  It's  manners  are 
perfect." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  manners  cannot  be  over- 
done.    A  personal  code  i»  as  good  as  the  current 


"Perhaps  so.  But  I  cannot  get  over  a  dislike  for 
Latin  facilities.  Suarte  finds  a  northern  rhetoric- of 
ideas  in  Ibsen,  for  instance,  exactly  similar  to  the 
word-rhetoric  of  the  South.  But  in  Latin  countries 
you  have  a  democracy  of  vitality,  the  best  things  of 
the  earth  are  in  everybody's  mouth  and  nerves. 
The  artist  has  to  go  and  find  them  *»  the  erovd.  You 
can't  have  'freedom'  both  ways.  I  prefer  the 
artist  to  be  free,  and  the  crowd  not  to  be  '  artists.' 
What  does  all  English  and  German  gush  or  sentiment 
about  the  wonderful,  the  artistic  French  nation,  etc., 
amount  to!  They  gush  because  they  find  thirtv- 
five  million  Uttle  B^nards,  little  Botrels,  little 
Bouchers,  or  little  Bougereaus  living  together  and 
prettifying  their  towns  and  themselves.  Imagine 
England  an  immense  garden  city,  on  Letebworth 
Mnes  (that  is  the  name  of  a  model  Fabian  township 
near  London),  or  Qenoany  (it  almost  has  become 
that)  a  hug«  nonveau-art,  reform -dressed,  bestatued 
State.  Practically  every  individual  Frenchman  of 
course  has  the  filthiest  taste  imaginable.  You  are 
more  astonished  when  you  come  across  a  sound, 
lonely,  and  severe  artist  in  France  than  elsewhere. 
His  vitality  is  hypnotically  beset  by  an  ocean  <rf 
artistry.  His  beet  instinct  is  to  become  rather  aggres- 
sively harsh  and  simple.  The  reason  that  a  great 
artist  like  Bodin  or  the  Cubists  to-day  arouse  moie 
fory  in  Pranee  tkaa  in  ligknA^  for  inB(;an£e»  is  »M 
because  the  Firmi*  wm  MorrintomM  i»  Art !  They 


The  point  seems  to  me  to  be,  in  that  connexion^ 
that  manners  are  not  very  important.  You  use  them 
as  you  use  coins." 

"  The  most  effectual  men  have  always  been  those 
whose  notions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
their  time,"  she  said  carefully. 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  so  ;  except  in  so  far  as  all 
effectual  men  are  always  the  enemies  of  every  time. 
With  that  fundamental  divergence,  they  give  a  weight 
of  impartiality  to  the  supreme  thesis  and  need  of 
their  age.  Any  opinion  of  their  fellows  that  they 
adopt  they  support  with  the  uncanny  authority  of 
a  plea  from  a  hostile  camp.  AU  aetimtif  on  the  part 
of  a  good  mind  has  the  stimulus  of  a  paradox.  To 
produce  is  the  sacrifice  of  genius." 

They  seemed  to  have  an  exotic  grace  to  him  as  they 
promenaded  their  sinuous  healthy  intellects  in  this 
eighteenth-century  landscape.  There  was  no  other 
pair  of  people  who  could  talk  like  that  on  those 
terraces.  They  were  both  of  them  barbarians,  he^ 
and  shoulders  taller  than  the  polished  stock  arotind. 
And  they  were  highly  strong  and  graceful.  They  were 
out  of  place.  „ 

"  Your  philDBophf  reminds  me  of  Jaan-Jaoqass, 
she  said. 

"Does  it?  Bow  do  yoa  anire  at  tha*  oon- 
clusioa  t  " 

"  WtU,  your  hostility  to  a  tidy  rabbte,  and  pwfsr- 
eace  fcw  a  rough  and  uncultivated  bod  to  bnjld  on 
brings  to  mind  '  wild  nadue  '^  and  the  dootnne  of  ti>e 


natural  man.    You  want  a  human  landscape  similar 
to  Jean-Jacques'  rocks  and  water  falls." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean.  But  I  also  notice  that  the 
temper  of  my  theories  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Jean- 
Jacques  .—He  raved  over  and  poetized  his  wUd  nature 
and  naturalness  generaUy  and  put  it  forward  as  an 

itltiu.?^^  *'™^'  °^'^!*  is  that  it  is  a  question  of 
expediency   only.     I   do   not  for  a   moment  senti- 

,?nf!^^  ^,.'^**^°°*v-     ^  maintain  that  that  crude  and 
unformed  bed,  or  backmg,  is  absolutely  essential  to 
maximum  fineness  ;  just  as  crudity  in  an  individual's 
composition  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  able  to  create. 
There  is  no  more  absolute  value  in    stupidity  and 
tormlessness  than  there  is  in  dung.     But  thev  are 
just  as  necessary.     The  conditions  of  creation  and  of 
Me  disgust  me     The  birth  of  a  work  of  art  is  as  dirty 
ZJ'^-  °u,  *.^^y-    B"t  I  consider  that  my  most 
uremediable  folhes  have  come  from  fastidiousness : 
not  the  other  thing.    If  you  are  going  to  work  or 
peform,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  have  dirtv 
hands  most  part  of  the  time.     Similarly,  you  must 
praise  chaos  and  filth.     It  is  put  there  M  you.     In- 
cense is,  I  beUeve,  camels'  dung.     When  you  praise, 
you  do  so  with  dung.     When  you  see  men  fighting, 
robbmg  eadi  other,   behaving  meanly  or  b^tog 
out  mto  violent  vulganties,  you  must  conventionally 
dap  your  hands.     If  you  have  not  the  stomach  to  do 
that,   you  cannot   be  a  creative  artist.     U  people 
Stopped  behaving  in  that  way,  you  could  not  be  a 
creative  artist. 

^y°"  would  discourage  virtue,  self-sacrifice,  and 
graceful  behaviour  t  " 

"No,  praise  them  very  much.  Also  praise  deceit 
lechery,  and  panic.  Whatever  a  man  does,  praise 
nim.  to  that  way  you  wiU  be  acting  as  the  artist 
does,  n  you  are  not  an  artist,  you  wiU  not  act  in 
to^   way.     An  artist?  should    be    as    impartial    as 

"  Is  God  impartial  T  " 

"We  disintegrate.  His  dream  is  no  doubt  ignorant 
of  our  classifications." 

"  Bousseau  again f  " 

."  ^  yon  reaUy  want  to  saddle  me  with  that  Swiss,  I 
wiu  help  you.  My  enthusiasm  for  art  has  made  me 
lond  of  chaos.  It  is  the  artist's  fate  almost  always  to 
be  enled  among  the  slaves.  The  artist  who  takes 
A»«  job  serwusly  gets  his  sensibUity  blunted.  He  is 
less  squeamish  than  other  people  and  less  diserimi^ 

DfliiJltlor^ 

"  Hs  becomes  in  fact  less  of  an  artist  t  "- 
'  An  artist  is  a  cold  card,  with  a  hide  like  a  rhi- 
noceros." 

"  You  are  poetizing  him !    But  if  that  is  so,  wouldn't 
It  be  better  to  be  something  else  1  " 
''  No,  I  think  it's  about  the  best  thing  to  be." 
With  his  women  companions,  sweethearts,  he  is 
also  apt  to  be  undiscriminating." 
"  He  is  notorious  for  that !  " 
"  I  think  that  is  a  pity.     Then  that  is  because  I  am 
a  woman,  and  am  conscious  of  not  being  a  slave." 

But  then  such  women  as  yon  are  condemned  also 
ro  (ind  themselves  snirounded  by  slaves  !  " 

"  Your  freqnentation  of  the  abject  has  not  caused 
you  to  ftwget  one  banal  art !  " 

"  You  tempt  me  to  abandon  art.  Art  is  the  refuse 
w  the  shy."  ^ 

"  Axis  you  shy  t  " 
"  Yes." 

"  You  need  not  be." 

Her  revolving  hips  and  thudding  skirts  carried  her 
rorwOTd  with-  the  orohestral  majesty  of  a  simple  ship, 
ae  suddenly  beoame  conscious  of  the  monotonous 
'acket. 

At  that  moment  the  drams  beat  to  close  the  gaidens. 
laey  had  dinner  in  a  Bouillon  near  the  Seine.  They 
Pwted  about  ten  o'olook. 
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'   PASSING  PARIS        ■  ' 

BAUDBLAIBB,  the  fiftieth  anniversaiy  of  whose 
death  falls  this  year,  held,  in  those  unique 
art  criticisms  of  his,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  give  artistic  form  to  military  subjects.  The 
movement  and  details  of  battle,  the  soldier's  uniform, 
these  things  would  seem,  indeed,  to  fit  as  uneasily  in 
the  frame  of  "  art  "  as  a  military  march  in  a  musical 
frame.  The  pseudo-artist  and  conjurors  of  the  pencil 
and  brush  by  their  specialization  in  the  "  military  " 
have,  no  doubt,  rendered  it  odious.  But,  as  Chopin 
and  Schubert  metamorphosed  the  music  of  the  dance 
from  dance  to  music,  so  it  may  be  said  that,  not  the 
subject,  but  the  treatment  thereof  has  been  solely  to 
blame  and  the  military  artist  is  not  discredited  because 
military,  but  because  not  an  artist. 

M.  Georges  Victor-Hugo,  the  grandson  of  one  who, 
had  he  not  been  the  poet  he  was,  would  have  been  a 
remarkable  artist,  has  brought  back  sketehes  from  the 
front— for  which  he  volunteered  although  past    the 
age-limit— which  show  that  the  marvellous  may  be 
achieved  as  well  with  battles,  and  especially  with 
battles,  decoration  parades,  bivouacs,  trenches,  uni- 
fonns,  hospital  wards,  and  soldier,  types  as  with  trees 
and   rivers   or   flowers   and   fruits.     The   ancestor's 
facility  for  sketehing  has  been  handed  down  to  the 
third  generation.    His  grandson's  jewels  in  ink  and 
water-colour  dabbed  down  under  pouring  fire  or  rain, 
arfe,  according  to  the  expressed  opinion  of  two  English 
soldiers,  "nearer  the  war"  than  anything  they  had 
seen  so  far  even  among  the  thousand  or  so  exhibits  at 
tnp^on  des  Arm^s,  many  of  which  are  taken  n«  less 
from  the  life."    They  are  not  only  nearer  the  war, 
they  are  also  nearer  art.     Pictorial  qualities  of  the 
rarest  order  are  found  in  each  one  of  these  minute  notes, 
which,  brief  as  they  are,  astonish  by  their  breadth  and 
precision  and  charm  by  their  atmosphere,  tone,  and  '' 
feeling.     Between  a  painting  no  larger  than  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  rich  in  detail  though  of  the  most  rapid 
execution,  representing  a  German  attack  under  clouds 
of    multicoloured    bomb   explosions,   and   a   simple 
reminiscence  of  tangled  wire  one  knows  not  which  to 
admire  most,  the  expert  skill  of  the  one,  the  unpre- 
tentious   objectivity    of    the    other.— A    column    of 
cavalry    presents   no   more   difficulty   to   this   bom 
draughtsman   than  a  hospital  cot  with  its  suffering 
human  contents  just  apparent  in  a  "lost"  profile. 
Not  more  is  needed  to  reveal  an  artist  who  is  both  a 
draughtsman  and  a  painter  unusual. 

At  the  Salon  des  Arm^s  every  man  serving  under 
the  French  flag  who  has  wielded  an  artist's  or  a 
craftsman's  tool  has  been  encouraged  to  take  rank. 
The  majority  of  exhibits  are  reminiscences  of  the  war, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  those  who  in  this  vast  agglom- 
eration   have    oome  near  to    giving   the  lie  to  the 
accepted  maxim  so  justifiably  propounded  by  Bau- 
delaire.    After  M.  Georges  Victor-Hugo,  hitherto  an 
amateur,"  M.  Plandrih,  a  "  professional "  and  one 
of  the  most  imposing  exhibitors  at  the  Salon  des 
Ind^endants,  seems  most  successfully  to  render  the 
niaroh  of  troops,  the  rhythm  of  cavalry,  the  surging 
immobility  of  grouped  military.     M.  Maurice  Taquoy, 
too,  expresses  the  pathos  and  monotony  of  the  soldier- 
OTOwd  when  realizing  that  objective  which  it  so  little 
suggests   in   those   purely   ornamental   aspects   pre- 
ceding 1914.     The  drewinesB  and  cruelty  of  captivity 
in  the  German  camps  have  been  scorched  into  the 
oopper-plates  of  his  etchings  by  M.  Claudius  Denis 
with  a  sombreness  and  grimness  recalling  Goya  and 
Oallot.     So  far  these  are  among  the  best  names  to 
remember  in  connexion  wilah  the  graphic  history  of 
the  wait. 

*  *  *  • 


■'".ii? 


(Jo  be  aonUtuuii 


M.  Andr^  Salmon's  notes  during  the  campaign  in 
^tois  and  Aigonne  in  1916  {Le  Ghaaa'bi ;'  Ftann  et 
Gie. ;  3tt.  SO)  oairy  a  pictorial  aq^teot.    The  dliptio, 
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impressionistic,  atmospheric  manner,  proceeding  by 
indirect  suggestion,  is  responsible  for  this  illusion. 
It  is  poet's  prose  ;   painter's  poetry  : 
This  is  the  manner  :  . 

Ce  Tieuz  territorial  a  fait  la  Mense,  la  retraite,  Senlis,  la  Mame  ; 
U  Htit  i  Berry-an-Bac,  aa  plateau  de  Nouvron ;   il  a  gagn^  de 
haote  lutte  aa  tianchfe  et  ne  s'est  jamais  plaint.     Mais  oe  soil 
nous  avons  aooompli  nne  marche  ptoible.     Comme  tant  d'autres, 
^  !t  J         ]e  vienx  ehaaaeor  a  chu  daoa  la  booe,  troia  fois  !   Et  la  pluie  a 
4;  pero6  aa  capote  nato.     IIlettr6,  il  ■•  prie  d'Aorire  i  aa  femme  que 

"  trop  malheurenz,  d^diment,"  il  va  ae  soicider  !  Je-propoae  de 
remettre  an  lendemain  lettre  et  tr^poa.  A  I'aube,  bien  enteodu, , 
il  ne  a*  aourient  plna  du  fnneate  projet. 

— Ce  aoir,  j'aide  moo  camarade  J — ,  aerrurier  au  Uana,  k 
taire — je  oroia  que  je  triche  un  pen — le  compte  dea  "  hour- 
geoia  '*  qui  aont  daii«  la  txanchte.  Noua  atteignona  a  un  chifire 
hooorable.  Mbn  camarade  a'en  contente.  Oe  savoir  qu'on 
nomine  aoffiaant  d'employte,  commerfaata,  rentierti  ou  penaeura, 
comme  il  dit,  reillent  sous  la  [duie  et  lea  marmites,  ;a  lui  restitue 
le  meillenr  de  son  ooura^  qui  faibliasait. 

To  be  recommended,  too,  the  hints  to  a  joong 
recruit. 

«  *  «  * 

The  reTiyal  of  old,  and  creation  of  new,  reviews 
artistic  and  literary  are  stimulating,  if  somewhat 
baflOing,  symptoms  of  resurrection  at  a  period  in  the 
war  which  seems  more  than  ever  obscured.  M.  Louis 
Vauxcelles  founds  the  Comet  de*  Artiatea,  the  first  issue 
of  which  contains  an  article  by  M.  Theodore  Duret  on 
Van  Qogh's  sojourn  in  Provence.  A  review  of  the 
international  artistic  movement  claims  to  do  for  art 
what  the  Mereure  does  for  letters. 

Lea  Oiifpea,  a  witty  little  forerunner  which  had 
suspended  publication,  takes  a  new  flight.  And  so  of 
«  several  others  no  less  hardy  and  plucky,  Le  Feu,  for 

instance,  published  in  Provence  and  which  strives  after 
that  deceutrali^tion  which  should  be  the  salvation 
of  France  if  realized.  ^ . .  < .,    v 


The  life  of  Paris  has  not  obtained  much  attention  in 
these  columns  of  late.  It  finds  sufficient  analogy  in 
that  of  London  to  be  pictured  in  the  reader's  mind. 
Every  few  weeks  civilized  life  makes  a  retrograde  step 
and  soon  all  the  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century 
which  had  become  indispensable  to  us  will  be  replaced 
by  conditions  such  as  were  natural  for  eons  before. 
A  war  waged  on  modern,  principles  is  opposed  to 
social  conditions  on  modem  principles.  Such  are  the 
impositions  subsequent  to  so  contradictory  a  tyrant  as 

IS.  war.  •    »    -'      .>    /.;.;::,,;  .-P/i.^vi  i.:iJr.v '/"i'li  -t  ^'/^  » 
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THE  ASaSTODEUOCRAT 

By  Huhtlt  Caktbr 

AMOKG  the  various  war-time  activities,  there 
cannot  be  mentioned  one  more  important 
than  the  intention  to  form  the  individual 
anew  after  a  highly  refined  model,  which,  aa  one 
might  expect,  wears  the  livery  of  liberty  and  the 
air  of  a  newly  b^fotten  aristodemocrat.  The  inten- 
tion, if  it  be  practical,  is  certainly  a  prophecy  of  an 
unaccustomed  dawn,  "nie  fundBuncatal  requisites 
exhibited  by  liberationists  for  the  execotiQa  «t  tbis 
high  intent  are  varied.  They  include  aeaMMUbf, 
feeling,  impntoe,  AeiiNi,  mmmi,  maA  functum.  T&e 
outcomes,  elfieeta^  amA  apawtiami  am  iw>  less  vaiiad. 
They  are  best  Explained  by  their  bmbms,  creativeoMS^ 
UviagBMS,  good  life,  high  imimluj,  good  ««k, 
quality,  asd  the  signiflet  af  tke  Iswyer-mada  Trench 
B«T«ii«kiM^  liberty,  tnUni)^.  e^uUty,  jiutiee,  aa4 
•owk  BviiNM^  thaw  il  a  wUa  diranitT  ^  «g^MbM& 
Ml  th*  MMM  aM  saaMoea  to  be  taken  lii  tlu»  tom- 


ing  anew  of  the  worldly  human.     I  need  not,  howeveri 
discuss  it. 

It  would  be  of  much  interest  to  take  each  of  the 
agencies  in  turn,  treat  it  as  a  definite  central  idea 
of  reconstruction,  and  bring  out  the  refined  human 
image  contained  within  it.  If  only  life  were  long 
enough  for  the  purpose !  I  have,  at  this  moment, 
just  time  to  consider  one.  Perhaps  the  agency  which 
promises  to  yield  a  creative  form  of  human  being 
comes  "first  under  consideration.  This  form  may  be 
regarded  as  that  of  the  refined  image  with  which 
Mr.  Bertrand  Bussell  is  concerned  in  his  very  able 
book.  Prinoiplea  of  Social  Reconatruction  (Allen  and 
Unwin).  Mr.  Bussell  calls  his  agency  impulse,  and 
thereby  sets  one  wondering  what  impulse  actually 
is  as  a  principle  of  reform  and  what  it  can  do  in  the 
service  of  social  reconstruction.  Perhaps  one  wonders 
most  of  all  what  it  is  doing  first  in  the  order  of  con- 
structive agencies,  and  what  has  become  of  feeling, 
or  its  predecessor  sensibility.  What  led  Mr.  Bussell 
to  exhibit  impulse  at  full  length  as  the  finest  means 
of  preventing  or  removing  hindrances  to  full  creative 
growth  and  consequently  of  modifjdng  all  such 
circumstances  that  by  diverting  and  enslaving  the 
attention  of  the  individual  retard  his  creative  develop- 
ment and  hazard  his  liberty  f  In  the  book  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  clear.  Of  course,  few 
who  know  Mr.  Bussell  will  deny  that  it  was  natural 
in  him  to  engage  in  reconstruction  and  to  conceive 
of  it  as  primarily  a  psychological-political  process. 
I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  found  modem  mankind 
marvellous,  lovely,  or  irresistible.  Watching  them 
open-eyed  has  made  him  aware  that  they  are  suffer- 
ing very  severely  indeed  from  "  loss  of  vitality  '* ; 
and  their  ignorance  of  freedom  and  self-direction 
would  disgrace  any  party  politician — whether  in  or 
out  of  drink.  But  this  deflection  from  nature  could 
not  conceal  from  Mr.  Bussell  that  the  old  needs 
were  there.  "  More  freedom,  more  self-direction, 
more  outlet  for  creativeness,  more  opportunity  for 
the  joy  of  life,  more  voluntary  co-operation  and  less 
involuntary  subservience  to  purposes  not  their  own  " 
— there  they  all  were.  "  AU  these  things  the  institu- 
tions of  the  future  must  help  to  produce,  if  an  increase 
of  knowledge  and  power  over  nature  ia  to  bear  its 
full  fruit  in  bringing  about  a  good  life." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  Mr.  Bussell  conducted  by  his 
favourite  attitude  to  a  view  of  his  main  problem, 
how  to  revitalize  modem  human  beings  so  as  to  set 
up  a  "  liberation  of  creativeness."  Easy,  also,  to 
watch  his  endeavour  to  establish  a  fundamental 
v^ty,  in  the  belief,  no  doubt,  that  the  rest  will 
follow.  And  we  can  look  on  with  approbation  as 
he  outlines  the  ground  plan  of  his  chief  positions 
with  such  arguments  as,  the  general  depravity  of 
human  nature  to-day  is  incontestible,  "  the  common- 
place that  -human  nature  cannot  be  changed  is 
untrue,"  "  the  root  causes  of  change  in  average 
human  nature  are  generally  either  material  changes — 
for  instance,  of  climate— or  changes  in  the  degree  of 
man's  control  over  the  material  world."  The  first 
may  be  ignored,  the  second  must  be  entertained. 
How  is  increased  control  to  be  effected  t  By  an 
assertion  of  "  our  real  beliefs,"  which  are  retentive 
and  communicative  of  instinct.  Beyond  instinct  and 
bound  with  it  is  impulse.  So  we  see  our  author 
arrive  at  the  seed  of  a  plant  which  shall  be  vital  and 
creative  in  place  of  one  that  is  wayworn  and  weakly. 
In  a  chapter  on  "  The  Principle  of  Growth,"  Mr. 
Btaflsdi  prwieedB  to  build  his  plant  into  a  central 
system  ol  "  liberation  of  creativeness."  He  is  fully 
convinced  that  the  wax -revealed  springs  of  human 
.Mlliaa  aao:  "  aMoBi  »  basis  for  political  philosophy 
mava  aav»bll^  ai.  atwrtlng  erect  in  a  time  of  orisis 
than  th*  philoMyhj  of  traditional  Liberalism  has 
ahMm  ittMtt  1»  h*"  And,  to.  him,  impotee  (whatever 
it  laall^  ia)  itt  the  aavrioe  o£  sodal  reoonatraotion, 
previdM  »  oeBiggy  prinoil^  o<  growth.    It  operate* 


through  an  instinctive  movement  which,  if  left  to 
itself,  makes  for  light.     It  is  a  part  of  the  system  to 
invite  one  to  place  oneself  as  much  and  as  often  as 
one  can  in  its  complete  power  so  as  to  fill  in  its 
complete  creative  design.     Hence  it  expects  one  to 
pass    under    its    spontaneous    dominion    from    the 
volitional  and  conscious  processes  that  centuries  of 
wrong  thinking  have  placed  around  us.     To  rid  one- 
self of  wrong  desire,  reason,  will,  certain  purpose, 
discipline,    and,    above    all,    authority.     "All    our 
historic     institutions "     are     based     on     authority. 
Authority  is  based  on  injustice.     Injustice  "  hardens 
the  wail  of  the  ego,  making  it  a  prison  instead  of 
a  window."     And,  of  course,  to  avail  oneself  of  all 
the  positive  helps  and  furtherances  which  the  sponta- 
neous  processes    as    "  life   forces "    afford.    As   the 
central  principle  operates,  the  inward  iand  outward 
service  it  performs  is  a  sort  of  diversity  in  unity. 
"  It  differentiates  man  from  man  and  determines  for 
each  man  the  type  of  excellence  for  which  he  is 
capable."     So  that   "  institutions  cannot  force  him 
to  grow  out  of  pattern,  they  can  at  most  make  him 
grow  free  and  vigorous."     Doubtless  such  institu- 
tions are,  in  our  author's  view,  the  letter  of  which 
unity  is  the  spirit.     As  to  political  institutions,  these 
can  help  or  hinder  the  impulsive  growth.     They  are 
the  enigma  of  which  diversity  is  the  meaning.     But 
it  seems   the   full   growth   of  the  creative  impulse 
"  depends   not   only   or   chiefly   upon   the   physical 
environment,  but  upon  beliefs  and  affections,  upon 
opportunities  for  action,  and  upon  the  whole  life  of 
the  community."     The  more  developed  and  civilized 
the  type  of  man  the  more  he  has  to  identify  himself 
with   "the   success   or  failure  of  the  community." 
Here,  then,  we  have  it,  the  scheme  of  development 
to  which  the  central  principle  commits  itself  is  one 
that  points  communitywards,  and  the  end  it  seeks 
to  attain   is  the  production  of  the  perfect  aristo- 
democrat, and  his  full  blownness,  the  aristodemocratic 
State — a  voluntary  organization  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tions.    In  a  high  and  rational  being  of  this  type,  of 
course,  the  full  sense  and  enjoyment  of  individual 
freedom  is  coeval  with  the  perception  of  the  fullest 
Bervice   to    the   community.     A   strict   individualist 
meeting  this  celebrity  for  the  first  time  would  hasten 
to  describe  him  as  a  socialist -coated  individualist,  to 
be  taken  with  the  same  grimace  as  a  sugar-coated 
pill.     He  furnishes  the  up-tO;date  type,  beside  which 
the  indiyidualiBt  conceived  of  by  Herbert  Spencer 
and   similar   enthusiasts   of   the    middling-Victorian 
age,  as  climbing  a  beanstalk  away  from  all  other 
beanstalks  into  a   world  of  his  own,   must  appear 
comparatively  flat  and  trivial — to  any  one  who  cannot 
see  the  reverse,  who  cannot  see,  indeed,  that  com- 
plexity   and   association    as   pi-actical    principles    of 
•  liberty  are  impracticable.     Simply,  complexity,  asso- 
ciation, and  liberty  are  contradictions  in  terms.     They 
will  not  work  together. 

"  When  we  are. fed  and  clothed  and  housed,"  says 
Mr.  Bussell,  "  further  material  goods  are  needed 
only  tat  ostentation."  Quite  so.  With  freedom 
assured  every  vital  man  could  produce  his  own 
necessities,  and  gather  time  to  enter  into  full  com- 
munion with  the  spiritual  worid  which  alone  is 
capable  of  transfiguring  him  from  a  possessive  or 
accretive  being  to  a  creative  one,  in  strict  accordanoe 
with  the  desire  of  our  author.  For  when  ail  is  said 
this  is  the  change  he  seeks.  "  I  consider,"  he  saya, 
'the  best  life  l^at  which  is  most  built  on  creative 
■mpnlse,  and  the  worst  that  which  is  most  inspired 
by  the  love  of  possession.*  He  considers,  further, 
t^at  a  season  of  extreme  individualism  (or,  as  he 
would  put  it,  a  moment  of  self-reflection  for  all)  must 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  Age  of  Aristodemoomoy. 
Thus  a  season  of  hope  will  precede  a  season  of  dia- 
appointment.  Mr.  Buss^  has  written  a  neoesaaiy 
D«ok.  it  diould  occupy  the  attention  as  a  very 
bold  attempt  to  demooratiBe  psyohology.     Were  it 


written  with  the  aid  of  a  philosopher  of  hmgnage,  i* 

would  indeed  be  perfect.    As  it  is f     It  should  be 

riM^  with  Sir  Charies  Waldstein's  Ariaiodemooraoy 
(Murray)  and  Bamiro  de  Maeztu's  Authority,  Liberty, 
and  Function  (Allen  and  Unwin),  two  important 
books  to  which  I  hope  to  return  in  another  issue  of 
Thk  Egoist. 


TWO  POEMS 

'By   YONB  NOGDOHI 

ON    "NOCTUBNB,    BLUB    AUTO    GOLD,    OLD 
BATTBE8EA  BBIDGB  " 

A  VOICE  of  the  rockets 
To  break  the  sky  ; 
Then  the  flash 
Only  to  make  the  darkness  intense. 

Might  I  evOT  become  that  voice  t 

The  light  precious,  of  a  moment  and  death,  is  it  not 

that  of  our  lives  T 
To  face  only  the  sky,  even  for  a  moment,  and  forget 

the  land, 
And  become  a  rider  of  the  winds  ; 
What  a  joy  in  parting  from  life's  confusion. 
To  find  a  greater  song  amid  the  clouds. 

The  voice  of  the  rocket : 

Then  the  flash — 

Is  it  not  that  of  my  soul  bom  to  please  the  people 

below. 
And  to  taiw  pain  of  deatii  in  her  own  keepihg  alone  t 


TO  TUENBE  :    AT  THE  TATE  GALLEBT 

What  a  lover  of  Nature's  emphasis,  what  astrang 

creator  of  beauty, 
What  a  master  in  reshaping  of  worid  and  life. 
What  rainbow-audacity  of  thy  wt,  what  a  swing; 

what  movement, 


•A 


What  ecstasy,  what  a  magician,  wEat^a  iomantiatl 

Thy  art  ia  no  challenge,  but  the  march  of  n  the  mind 

into  life. 
And  into  trath  and  open  air ; 
Not  feared  to  be  too  exposed  and  risky,  thou  refnsest 

to  surrender  thine  art ; 
Thou  blowest  the  bugle,  takest  the  kingdom  of  art 

by  force, 
Brcakest  faiUi  to  gain  the  new  greater  &uth  ; 
With  thy  blood  thou  drawest  thy  song  of  triumph. 

I  feel  I  see  thy  face  &om  the  picture's  back,  beamine 

Uke  that  of  God, 
Who  stretched  His  tired  arm  with  the  first  week's 

work  i>erfeotly  done ; 

Thou  mightest  say  to  me :    "  What  wilt,  thou  say, 

suppose  I  make  the  sun  set  them, 
Or  shall  I  make  here  the  billows  riae  to  swallow  a 

sWp  t  " 
What  a  disooverer  of  Nature's  eocentrioity. 
Oh,  what  an  assault  upon  the  Unknown  !     , 
Thou  mightest  say  again  :   "  Let  ua  stand  on  Ima^j. 

nation's  summit, 
Once  mora  thiQk  where  to  oast  our  fly  of  art  I  " 

Nakako,  Japah. 
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EZRA  POUND 

Tkanslated  from  the  Feenoh  of  Jean  db 

BOSSCHilRE 

POUND'S  technique— for  when  all  is  said  and 
done  there  are  certain  kinds  of  form, 
certain  ways  of  putting  words  together,  a 
certain  typographical  balance ;  certain  things,  per- 
haps indefinable  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
generalizing,  which  remain  permanent  through  the 
transformation  of  the  poet's  feelings — his  technique 
is  strongly  influenced  by  three  circumstances  which 
are  really  causes.  An  extreme  modernism,  by  which 
I  mean  the  determination  not  to  despise  what  is 
young,  or  even  what  is  not  yet  bom  :  the  second 
cause  is  a  very  remarkable  feeling  for  exotic  poetry. 

In  Lu»tra  Pound  gives  us  a  translation  of  some 
admirable  Chinese  poems.  Ah,  what  barbarians  we 
are,  and  how  afraid  of  dreaming  about  life,  which  is 
the  deei>est,  the  only  real  way  of  living  it !  The 
Chinese  think  as  the  birds,  which  are  wise,  aee^  and 
sing.  There  are  no  philosophers  in  the  West,  are 
there  T  PhDosophy  is  the  poet  'saying  in  his  heart 
the  "  Eiver  Song,"  or  the  "  Poem  by  the  Bridge  at 
Ten  Shin."  Ah,  Bihaku,  we  love  those  songs,  which 
make  us  forget  our  age,  our  flunkeyism,  and  our 
snobbish  affectations !  As  we  come  near  it  we  put 
down  the  eyeglass  and  the  ebony  cane :  we  show  a 
face  to  you  as  it  is.  Before  you  we  have  the  look  .of 
a  child  that  is  old — of  the  man  who  cannot  hide  the 
fact  that  things  can  astonish  him  ;  our  looks  and  our 
hearts  are  at  one  in  admiration,  without  modesty 
without  fear  of  the  mockery  of  those  old  men  who 
have  classified  everything  in  old  broken  boxes,  of 
which  all  the  labels  are  false.     Ah,  Bihaku,  we  listen  : 

Over  a  thousand  gates,  over  a  thousand  doors 
Are  the  soands  of  ipring  singiiig. 

And  elsewhere : 

He  returns  by  way  of  Tei  rock,  to  bear  the  new  ni^tingales, 
For  the  gardens  at  Jo-um  are  full  of  new  nightingales. 

One  thanks  Pound  for  having  published  these 
poems. 

He  himself  was  steeped  in  Chinese  tone  and  har- 
mony long  before  he  translated  Bihaku.  Many  of  his 
verses  already  seemed  to  bear  its  stamp.  This 
poetry,  in  which  the  cells  of  beauty  interpenetrate  so 
closely,  in  which  all  is  poetical,  in  which  the  transitions 
take  away  nothing  from  the  parts  they  link  together 
—this  poetry  will  enrich  Pound's  work  and  inspire 
other  artists  ;  and  we  shall  again  praise  the  Chinese 
and  these  others. 

The  third  cause  is  the  bold  line  he  takes  after  he 
has  cleared  everything  away  in  revolt.  Even  i£  his 
manner  or  his  way  of  thought  be  influenced,  he  is 
new,  and  his  vision  is  his  own. 

He  takes,  by  instinct  and  often  d«  parti  prU,  to 
new  expressions  in  art.  escaping  with  a  few  rare 
CTTors.  Every  real  artist  has  been  struek  by  the 
flamboyant  beauty  of  the  Bussian  ballet.  Pound 
makes  the  Millwins  "  look  at  it  "  with  their  lame 
and  amemic  eyes."  You  And  at  the  end  of  tlus 
poem.  The  MiUwins,"  one  of  the  many  flashes  of  a 
mockwy  which  strikes  the  poet  himself  as  the  real 
wriour  of  hfe.  He  advances,  seems  to  take  a  great 
interMt— eames  you  with  him— then  says,  without 
^?ISf*^*^"^*"i.r%°  lassitude,  "  Let  us  therefore 
mentton  the  fact."  I  quoted  before  the  vene  in 
which  he  asks.  Why  should  one  stop  at  al!  tor  what 
he  thmksf  In  this  way  maay  of  the  poems  t^ 
back  upon  themselves  ^  tbey  seem  to  foW  themselve* 
«P ;  they  pot  us  coldly  back  juM  wkM»  we  vwe 
before  reading  them.    I  caU  that  nJS?^  w^a'SS 


of  proud  reserve.  Perhaps  Pound,  who  wants  to 
sing  "  shamelessly,"  wiU  not  admit  it ;  he  wants  to 
renew  the  vision  crudely,  with  more  thaa  superficial 
truth. 

"  Bejuvenate  things,"  he  says.  But  he  does  not 
stop  there.  His  own  songs  grow  old,  and  he  soon 
leaves  them  to  renew  himself.  After  having  spoken 
in  "  Commission  "  he  stops,  but  whUe  his  words  are 
still  iraa^  he  wishes  to  retouch  them.  He  gives  his 
"  Further  Instructions  "  : 
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You  are  very  idle,  my  songs, 

I  feu  yon  will  come  to  a  bad  end. 


They  seem  already  not  to  belong  to  him  any  more. 
He  wants  to  finish  with  them,  addressing  his  old 
poems  in  some. disgust : 

Yoti  stand  about  in  the  streets, 
J  You  loiter  at  the  comers  and  bus-stops, 
,         You  do  next  to  nothing  at  all. 

-". 
The  latest  songs  only  just  find   grace  in  his  eyes 
and  even  that  will  not  last : 

But  yon,  newest  song  of  the  lot. 

You  are  not  old  enough  to  have  done  much  miaohieL 

To-morrow  he  will  have  no  more  mercy  on  them. 
He  Steeks,  he  begins  again,  he  looks  about  him  cease- 
lessly.    "  Bejuvenate  things." 

Do  not  "expect  much  old  frippery  here  :  the  old 
subjects  wear  the  most  modem  of  dresses.  Without 
any  vertigo  of  emotion,  almost  without  sonorous 
rhythm,  his  poems  are  almost  without  archaic 
ornament.  He  shuns  the  picturesque,  the  vague, 
and  the  shadowy ;  he  seems  to  ali^,  hardly  more. 
It  is  this  determination  not  to  repeat  himself,  this 
naked  form,  which  gives  a  strange  perfection  to 
many  of  the  shorter  of  his  poems.  For,  indeed,  his 
intensity  does  sometimes  reach  perfection ;  and  he 
can  say  to  his  verses,  "  Move  among  the  lovers  of 
perfection  alone,"  or  "  Come,  my  songs,  let  us  speak 
of  perfection." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  .poem  I  quote  be  the  most 
perfect :  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
characteristic.  It  is  a  type  of  what  he  does  best— 
this  poet  who  is  free  almost  to  the  point  of  rhapsody ; 
native  and  unadorned  in  just  expression ;  whose 
very  insults  are  evidence  of  vitality.  Life  is  not 
confined  to  the  labourer  or  pire  de  famiUe.  It  exists 
primarily  in  the  frank  and  fearless  artist. 

THE  RETURN 

See,  they  return  ;  ah.  see  the  tentative 
Movements,  and  the  slow  feet. 
The  trouble  in  the  pace,  and  the  nntmrtain 
Wawisntig  t 

See,  they  return,  one,  and  by  one, 
With  fear,  as  half-awakened ; 
As  if  the  snow  should  hesitate 
And  murmur  in  the  wind. 

And  half  turn  back ; 
Thoae  were  the  "  Wing'd-with-Aws," 

Inviolable. 

Qods  of  the  wingki  shoe  I 
With  thMB  Km  ia«e«  hounds, 

aBiOBt  tiM  tmo*  of  ait  1 
HsMl    Btwt 

ThMw  wan  the  swift  to  haoy ; 
The**  wen  the  sonis  of  blood. 

EBvw  OB  the  leaah, 

MM  Mm  iMidi-aMa  I 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  MACIBNES 

By  JoHzr  GUhxld  Flktohbe 


AWAB   gUBfi  as  we  are  now  enduring  is  a  very 
valuable  and  instractive  thing.     In  order  to 
•    ..     V*f  B^  suffering  it  has  caused  we*have  to 
effect  what  Ni^asche  would  have  called  a  trans- 
valuation  of  values.     We  have  to  revalue  life,  and  re- 
vahie  art.     War  gives  to  the  nation  that  endures  it  an 
opportunity  for  taking  stock  of  its  resourees,  physical 
and  spiritual.     It  is  for  those  who  can  carry,  out  most 
fuUy  this  stocktakmg,  to  guide  and  control  the  future 
fii  a  very  able  article  in  the  January  Egoist,  Mr' 
John  Cournos  pointed  out  that  England  and  the 
Gontment,  just  before  the  war,  were  deluged  with  aU 
sorts  of  art  nostrums,  recipes  for  confectioning  books 
music,  pictures.     Art  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
manifesto  and  advertisement.    On  every  side  of  us 
there  were  the  Academicists,  the  Futurists,  the  Vorti- 
cists,  the  Cubists,  shouting:    "Come  and  take  my 
patent  medicme.     The  only  sure  cure."    And  in  life 
we    had    the    Socialists,     the    Individualists,    the 
Aiiarchists,  the  Democracy-ists,  the  Aristocracy-ists, 
shoutmg  the  same  cry.    Now  we  see  clearly  that  just 
a«  there  are  no  short  cuts  to  victory,  so  there  are  no 
short  cuts  to  hfe  or  art.     We  must  solve  our  problem 
by  leammg  it— or  not  at  all. 

Wb  Uve  in  an  age  when  the  machine  is  triumphant 
When  we  speak  of  destroying  the  German  militarv 
machine,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  we  cannot 
attom  our  desired  end  save  by  constracting  greater 
and  more  powerful  machines.  There  is  the  War  Loan 
—a  machine  to  empty  our  pockets.  There  is  the 
JNational  Service  scheme— a  machine  to  set  us  all  to 
work.  There  is  the  "  tank,"  a  machine  to  destroy 
machine-gun  emplacements.  There  is  the  extended 
Ime— a  mechanical  obstacle.  There  is  the  aeroplane 
—a  machine  for  spying  out  the  nature  of  that  obstacle 
Everywhere  mechanical  power  is  pitted  against 
mechanical  power,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

When  the  first  machines— the  cotton-gin,  the  weav- 
ing-frwne,the  steam-engine,  and  the  steamboat— made 
then-  portentous   appearance   at   the   dawn    of  the 
nmeteenth  century— people  everywhere  thought  that 
machines  would  make  life  easier.    A  few  poets  knew 
better.     Men  went  out  at  dead  of  night  to  the  Veaving- 
sheds  of  Lancashire  and  broke  the  frames.     They  were 
arrested.     Byron  arose  from  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  made  the  only  speech  he  ever  made— a 
speech    m    defence    of    these    machine-destroyera 
Shelley  and  Leigh  Hunt  supported,  too,  the  frame- 
breakers.     They    were    denounced    as    unpractical 
visionaries,  and  the  revolt  was  crashed. 

When  we  look  at  the  nineteenth  century  from  the 
standpomt  of  this  WM^whioh  has  at  last  enabled  us 
to  see  all  that  mass  of  cunning,  energy,  suffering 
revolt,  and  aspiration  in  tme  perspective— we  see  that 
everywhere  two  forces  were  at  death-grips  for  the 
mastery  of  the  worid.     The  first  foree  was  the  purely 
spiritual  one  of  the  French  Bevolution— a  universal 
aspiration  for  Uberty,  for  brotherhood,  for  humanity 
The  second  force  was  a  purely  material  one— the  force 
of  mechanical  competition,  creating  ever  cheaper  and 
more  rapid  means  of  production,  which  took  men  and 
made  of  them  industrial  slaves,  crashing  out  so  far 
as  poa^le  these  aspirations.    And  now  everywhere 
the  second  fonwhas  conquered  the  first.     In  England 
Cobden  and  Bright  conquered  Buskin.     In  America,' 
the  cause  of  skiDed  slave  labour  went  down  before  the 
cause  of  unskilled  imported  labour.    In  Gennany 
the  fateful  year  1848  made  the  Germans  finally  and 
UTwwverably  slaves  ;  and  the  more  f&teful  year  1870 
merely  ratified  this  slaveiy,  and  put  it  under  the 
control  of  its  troe  directors— the  Prossians.    It  is  only 
in  uaeoUgfateaed  laods,.  snob  as  Bnsaia,  and  defeated 


lands,  such  as  France,  that  the  cause  of  Ubertiy  couM 
straggle  on.  And  it  is  to  such  lands  that  we  look  to- 
day for  whatever  gleams  of  hope  may  survive  in  our 
umversal  darkness.  "ux 

There  is  but  one  thing,  which  the  machine  has  not 
yet  whoUy  mastered  and  crushed,  and  that  is  the  brain 
fr,^^^'AA^K^'  however,  done  its  best  to  stultify 
and  muddle  that  organ,  which  it  finds  so  inessential  to 
Its  purposes.  Witness  the  system  of  State  education, 
which  reached  its  apotheosis  in  Germany  before  the 
WM-.   whwe  a  naturaUy  docile  set  of  brains  were 


carefully  trained  to  think  in  terms  of  machinery- to 
accept  a  machine-god,  a  machine-art,  a  machine-man 
as  representing  the  highest  ideals  attainable  bv 
culture  and  civilization.  Yet  even  this  vast  collection 
of  human  cog-wheels,  assimilated  and  co-ordinated 
for  a  common  purpose,  failed  in  its  initial  attempt  at 
the  Mame,  where  there  was  Uttle  to  oppose  it  but  the 
naked  wiU  of  certain  outnumbered  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen.  And  we  who  remember  the  Europe 
and  the  England  that  were  before  the  war,  and  who 
have  seen,  something  of  the  changes  since,  can  testify 
that  the  people  are  now  thinking  harder  than  ever 
before.  People  are  not  reading  novels  as  they  did 
They  are  reading  biography,  history,  criticism,  poetry! 
There  is  actuaUy  a  reading  public  for  poetry  now  a 
fact  unheard  of  before.  People  are  actuaUy  going'to 
concerts  and  operas,  actuaUy  crowding  the  theatres 
It  matters  little  if  what  they  get  from  these  sources  is 
nine-tenths  rabbish.  The  fact  remains  that  they  want 
to  get  something.  ' 

Unless  we  are  overtaken  by  universal  slaughter  and 
starvation— unless  the  machines  conquer  in  the  only 
way  m  which  they  can  conquer,,  by  destroying  man- 
tand— there  wiU  come  after  this  war  such  a  rebirth  of 
art  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen.  Art  is  created  by 
the  .4  demand  for  art— for  something  which  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  mere  mechanics  of  living,  and  which 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Coumos  says,  is  an  image  or  expres- 
sion of  our  eternal  desire,  t  is  for  us  to  use  the  time 
that  war  ha  given  us,  to  separate  the  false  from  the 
trae  m  all  the  art-manifestations  of  the  past,  and  to 
discard  the  false,  while  retaining  the  trae. 

All  bad  art  is  mechanical  art.     It  matters  not  at  aU 
whether  you  produce  a  picture  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
type  or  of  the  Futurist,  Vorticist,  or  Cubist  type     So 
long  as  you  are  content  to  repeat  certain  stereotyped, 
formute,  you  are  merely  producing  machines,  not  art 
So  long  as  you  confine  your  research  to  formuto  that 
have  or  may  be  used,  you  are  not  an  artist  at  all 
It  is  exactly  the  same  with  poetry,  or  any  other  art. 
It   matters   not   whether   you    write   sonnets   after 
Petrarch  or  MUton,  or  jerry  vers  libres  after  the  latest 
staccato  American  pattern.     Unless  you  obey  some 
instinctive  emotional  impulse  of  your  own  and  not  of 
another  man's,  you  had  better  put  away  your  peivand 
paper,  and  not  write  at  all.     If  you  write  merely  to 
glorify  an  existence,  which  you  know  is  common- 
place, you  are  a  bad  artist ;   if  you  write  merely  to 
amuse  or  shook  people,  you  are  a  bad  artist ;   if  you 
write  to  relieve  your  mind  of  any  obsession,  you  are  a 
bad  artist ;  if  you  write  according  to  any  mechanical 
formula  whatsoever,  you  are  a  bad  artist. 

It  is  time  fttr  us  to  clear  our  minds  from  the  rabbish 
of  manifestos  that  have  deluged  Europe.     It  is  time 
that  we  stopped  talking  of  art  for  art's  sake,  or  for 
life's  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  social  betterment,  or  for 
the  sake  of  the  maximum  of  energy,  or  for  the  sake  of 
war,  or  for  the  sake  of  tradition.     Let  us  have  art  for 
freedom's   sake— the   freedom    of   our  own    infinite 
desire.     All  other  art  is  merely  mechanical  adapta- 
tion.   Art  may  starve  us,  art  may  kill  us ;   but,  as 
Bimbaud  exclaimed,   "Are  we  old  maids  that  we 
should  shrink  from  the  embraces  of  deatb  t  "    The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  put  tiie  machines  back  in  thedr 
place,   as  our  servants,    not  as   our  masten  and 
destroyers,  and  the  meohanioal  aitiate  back  in  theirs 
as  adapters,  uid  not  as  creators.  ' 
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peovliar  way  and  one  quite  foreign  to  the  philomphiea  mentioned. 


means  of  man's  developed  vocal  orgaas — of  the 
phenomenon  of  sound.  By  virtue  of  it  two  totally 
differing  sets  of  drcum stances  become  competent  to 
set  in  motion  an  identical  effect. 

(29)  How  these  anomalo-poetic  sounds^  become 
names,  and  how  they  gradually  lost  their  imitative 
character,  while  other  sdunds  whose  Cionnexion  with 
things  was  maintained  by  means  more  artificial  and 
conventional  than  that  of  similarity  of  sound  estab- 
lished themselves,  forms  a  subject  which  philology 
has  already  adequately  dealt  with.  Our  sole  task 
in  this  connexion  is  to  make  clear  that  the  unique 
valve  of  language  does  not  reside  in  the  fact  that  it 
serves  as  a  means  of  communication,  although  as 
such  it  is  of  incalculable  value.  Language's  supreme 
genius  consists  in  that  which  it  was  able  to  bring 
about  in  man  considered  as  a  unit.  Language  put 
the  individual  man,  without  reference  to  his  fellows, 
into  possession  of  an  order  of  images  hitherto  inex- 
perienced :  the  introspective  image  isolating  and 
embodying  a  thing's  meaning.  It  created  the  imagi- 
nary image,  and  at  a  single  stroke  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  worlds  of  thought  and  imagination.  In  the 
stead  of  an  organism  which  was  merely  conscious, 
it  created  an  organism  which  was  self-conscious.  The 
quintessential  virtue  of  words  was,  in  fine,  the  creation 
of  mind.  That  they  proved  to  be  also  an  incomparable 
vehicle  of  communication  was,  at  the  moment  of 
their  initiation,  only  an  attendant  grace  by  comparison. 
In  the  development  of  words  and  of  mind,  of  course, 
their  communicative-value  plays  a  premier  part : 
this  because  the  number  and  precision  of  words 
constitutute  the  range  and  quality  of  a  mind,  and 
in  the  increase  of  these  intercommunication  is  all- 
valuable. 

(30)  One  further  word  closes  this  section.  If  the 
imaginative  image  and  the  concept  are  identical, 
and  if  their  origin  is  as  we  have  now  described  it, 
are  we  not  provided  with  an  explanation  of  that 
bafiSing  riddle  of  metaphysics  which  asks  why  the 
frameworks  of  the  mind,  the  concepts  that  is,  should 
apx>ear  as  though  made  to  fit  to  the  objects  of  the 
outside  world  ?  Does  not  the  foregoing  theory 
adequately  explain  why  the  mental  concept  should 
fit  the  external  thing  with  an  exactness  possible 
only  between  elements  which  are  made  to  measure  f 
On  our  theory  of  mind  and  imagination,  the  concept 
fits  the  thing  precisely  because  it  is  nothing  other 
than  a  replica  of  part  of  the  thing.  And  if  that  is  so 
the  mysteriousness  of  metaphysics  is  grasped  by  the 
root.  ■■"  »•*,■  ■,:  ■**   "•  " 


CORRESFQiaiENCE 


THE  QRKAT  SEX  SFIBAL 
A  CriUeitm  of  MUi  ManitiCt  "  lAngwd  Psychology"  Chaptar  I 

]Cu>aA,^— Bin '%  a  thesis  which,  strangdy  enoogh,  gains  dis- 
tinction throogh  a  manifest  confusion  of  thought :  a  magnificent, 
if  perhaps  unGonsoioas,  piece  of  irony. 

In  setting  up  a  new  conception  of  philosophy.  Miss  Maraden 
seeks  to  establish  its  freedom  from  agnosticism  at  the  start.  Bat 
though  she  snoceeds  briUisntly  in  abolishing  an  historical  philo- 
sophy that  is  agnostic, the  basio  agnoetioism of  herown reasoning 
nmains  no  more  than  hidden.  To  this  extent  the  entiie  argu- 
ment of  her  thesis  is  futile. 

Yet  fraoi  the  start  theie  is  eridenoe  of  aa  exabetaa*  aad  , 
airogantpovw that toocbas the  rarious  hictocic  philoaopUse  iaa 


i.e.  as  if  two  disorete  objects  ware  opposed.  But  the  very 
arrogance  of  Hub  new  force,  while  it  gives  spur  to  the  attack 
leads  the.  argument  astray.  Nevertheless  it  constitutes  an 
indescribably  playful  embellishment  to  the  solid  worth  of  the 
attack  that  undeiliee  it ;  an  attack  full  of  spirit  aod  distinction 
upon  what  amounts  to  a  male  psychology  entrenched  in  agnos- 
ticism, which  last  is  facing  for  the  first  time  a  definite  enemy. 

For  the  first  time,  hen  is  philosophy  from  the  female  gtand. 
point :  militant  female  psychology. 


With  this  magnificent  achievement  to  her  credit,  Le.  the 
setting  up  of  female  psychology  in  the  philosophic  field.  Mist 
Marsden,  having  defined  philosophy  as  psychology,  pure  and 
simple,  proceeds,  strangely  enough,,  to  lose  sight  of  the  following 
fact:  that  based  on  divergent  sexual  exx>erienoes,  psychology, 
the  general  term,  is  capable  of  two  very  different  interpretations  : 
male  psychology  and  female  psychology,  its  basic  subdivisions. 

Through  a  too  intense  concentration  upon  the  aemlj  established 
object,  i.e.  female  psychology,  this  last  comes  to  fill  the  complete 
field  of  vision,  with  a  consequent  ne^ect  of  male  psychology  even 
to  the  point  of  an  attempt  being  made  to  obliterate  it  oomidetely. 

Thus  with  magnificent  arrogance,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is 
an  embelUshment  to  all  her  purposes,  Miss  Marsden  has  been  led 
to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  essaying  the  destruction  of  male 
psychology  by  a  pursuit  of  that  most  ancient  will-o'-the-wisp : 
agnosticism.  i      . 

.     .  <■  .~       .  .'         .'        '•„:■'  •     .,  ■ 

In  attempting  the  destruction  of  male  psychology  Miss  Margdm 
has  turned  aside  &om  the  very  field  of  inquiry  of  which  it  is  her 
purpose  to  treat,  but  even  in  so  doing  she  has  sounded  a  most 
penetrant,  almost  a  romantic,  sex-note. 

It  is  this  by-product  of  her  investigation  that  is  the  hidden  sod 
true  purpose  of  her  essay,  the  real  profit  of  her  labour,  i.e.  the 
establishment  of  female  psychology  in  the  field  chosen.  And 
it  is  this  that  gives  the  thesis  under  consideration  its  baffling  and 
ironic  m^t. 

Not  the  apparent  promise  of  an  abolition  of  agnosticism  from  the 
realm  of  philosophical  inquiry  but  the  establishment  of  a  tmly 
pregnant  female  psychology  therein  gives  Miss  Marsden's  theas 
its  basis  of  foot. 


bi  tiie  QMed  of  attiaok  uid  defence,  howiever,  fls  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  though  male  psychology  has  completely  filled  the 
philosophic  field  heretofore  and  though  it  is  now  past  its  use  and  is 
about  to  be  supplanted  by  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  female  psy- 
chology, it  can  only  be  so  supplanted  in'the  leslm  of  practical 
affairs  and  not  in  that  of  pure  knowledge.  By  overthrowing 
male  psychology  as  she  does  Miss  Marsdmi  neither  accomplishes 
its  destruction  nor  that  of  agnosticism,  which  is  inherent  in  it. 
She  merely  glosses  over  a  thing  which  to  her  has  no  reality. 

For  me,  however,  the  edge  of  all  Miss  Marsden  says  lies  in  a 
covert  attack  on  the"  creative  artist."  For  this  reason,  and  being 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  great  practical  importance  of  her 
work,  I  will  take  delight  in  striking  back. 

Wnxuif  Cahxm  Wauuim 

RuTHiBFOBD,  Nbw  Jbbbbt,  U.S.Ab„.,    .  ...,^  .'  M" 


[Mr.  Williams's  "  criticism  "  will  be  more  helpful  when  ha  mato* 
clearer  what  the  distinction  is'  whioh  he  draws  between  male  and 
female  psychology.  Is  it  anything  beyond  the  fact  that  the  ons 
is  wtittoa  by  a  man,  the  other  by  a  woman  T  If  not,  most  of  is 
will  ted  we  have  not  been  luflped  very  far. — BsiraB.] 
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A  PORTRAIT   OF   THE  ARTIST 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 

By  JAMES  JOYCk     , 

■V.  v;v^ 
THE  first  edition  of  this  masterpiece  $^ong  works  of  modern  fiction  (for  which  not  only  was 
no  British  publisher  to  be  found  willi^  to  publish,  but  no  British  printer  wiMng  to  print)  is  now 
neariy  exhausted.  Copies  of  the  fi:bt  edition,  "Printed  in  America,"  will  be  very  valued 
possessions  when  TAe  Portrait  becomes  more  widely  recognized — as  it  certainly  will — ^as  an  out- 
standing feature  in  the  permanent  literature  of  the  present  period..  Beaders  of  TV^  Eooisr 
who  have  not  already  secured  a  copy  should  order  at  once.      ■.■    ''a-.'/>  "■  ••■  .;-    •'^■-    '  ..^-j  ' 


EXTRACTS   FROM  FIRST  PRESS  NOTICES  - 

M«.  H.  G.  Wklls  in  The  Vatioo  :  It*  claim  to  be  literature  is  as  good  as  the  claim  of  the  last  book  of  ChtUiver's  Travelt. 
The  writing  is  great  writing.  .  .  .  The  technique  is  startling  but  upon  the  whole  it  succeeds.  .  .  .  One  conversation  in  the  book  is 
a  superb  raccess.  I  write  with  aU  due  deliberation  that  Sterne  himself  could  not  have  done  it  better.  .  .  .  lake  some  of  the  best 
novels  m  the  world  it  is  the  story  of  an  upbringing  ;  it  is  by  far  the  most  living  and  convincing  picture  that  exists  of  an  Irish-Catholic 
upbrmgmg.  •  •  •  The  mterest  of  the  book  depends  entirely  upon  its  quintessential  and  unfailing  reaUty.  One  beUeves  in  Stephen 
iJedalus  as  one  believes  m  few  characters  m  fiction.  ...  A  second  thing  of  immense  importance  to  the  English  reader  is  the  f act  «hat 
every  one  m  this  story  accepts  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  thing  Jike  nature  or  the  sea,  that  the  English  are  to  be  hated.  .  .  That  is  the 
political  atmosphere  m  which  Stephen  Dedalus  grows  up.  ...  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  too  true  an  account  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
•  number  of  bnUiant  young  Irishmen  have  grown  np.  .  .  .  No  single  book  has  ever  shown  how  difieient  they  fthe  Bnxlish  and  Irish! 
are  as  completely  as  this  most  memorable  novel.  *  ' 

The  TiBMI  literacy  Supplement  :  We  sfaoild  like  the  book  to  have  as  many  readers  as  possible.  ...  As  one  reads  one  remembers 
oneself  m  it.  .  .  .Like  all  good  fiction,  it  is  askjarticuhir  as  it  is  universal.  ...  Mr.  Joyce  can  present  the  external  worid  exoellentlv 
...  No  hvmg  writer  is  better  at  conversation^  .  .  .  Hie  talk  is  more  real  than  real  talk.  ...  His  hero  is  one  of  the  many  Iriahmeji 
who  OMinot  reconcile  themselves  to  things ;  above  all  he  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  himself.  ...  His  mind  is  a  mirror  in  wUch  beauty 
and  nglmess  are  intensified.  ...  His  experience  is  so  intense,  such  a  conflict  of  beauty  and  disgust,  that  for  a  time  it  drives  him  into 
an  unmoral  Irfe  m  which  also  there  is  beauty  and  disgust.  But  for  all  that  h»  is  not  futile,  because  of  the  drifting  passion  and  the 

flushing  and  fadmg  beauty  of  his  mind.  ...  It  is  wild  youth,  as  wild  as  Hamlet's,  and  full  of  music. 

■udiefter  Onaidiail  :  When  -one  recognizes  genius  in  a  book  one  had  perhaps  best  leave  criticism  alone.  Genius  is  so  rare  that 
hranUity  must  needs  mingle  with  the  gratitude  it  inspires.  .  There  are  many  pages,  and  not  a  few  whole  scenes,  in  Mr.  Joyce's  book 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  ...  A  subtle  sense  of  art  has  worked  amidst  the  chaos,  making  this  hither-and- 
thither  record  of  a  young  mind  and  soul.  .  .  .a  complete  and  ordered  thing.  .  .  .  Among  the  new-fangled  heroes  of  the  newest  flotion 
devoted  to  the  psychology  of  youth  he  is  almost  unique  in  having  known  at  least  once  a  genuine  sense  of  sin  and  undanjone  a  genuine 
struggle.     There  is  drama  in  Stephen.  ^         =  as 

Seatapan  :  To  readers  who  knew  Mr.  Joyce's  former  book,  Dublinera,  his  new  story  may  be  at  once  described  and  recommended  as  a 
more  etaborate  work  m  the  same  vem.  It  has  the  same  accomplished  literary  craftsmanship  in  the  reriistic  oharaoterixotion  of  the 

yomg  Irishmen  of  to-day.  .  .  .  Written  with  a  rare  skai  in  oha^jtag  simple  forcible  language  with  an  uncommon  weight  of  original 

aiaigow  Henld  :  Jame«  Joyce  U  a  remarkable  writer.  As  a  pure  stylist  he  is  equalled  by  few  and  surpassed  by  none.  . 
His  thought  IS  crystallized  out  m  clear  sentences  with  many  facets,  transparent,  fuU  of  meaning,  free  from  unessentials.  .  .  .  Hiseoonomy 
of  words  IS  wonderful  .  .  -,a  ruthless  excision  of  aU  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  theme  in  hand.  ...  The  reader  instead  of  moving  aoroM 
alabonously  bndged  gulf  .  v  .  leaps  confidently  from  one  peak  to  another  in  the  clear  radiance  emanating  from  the  anmmite  them- 
■*^',  ■  -xL  ?*  "*  acknowledged  fuUy  his  greatness  as  an  artist  in  form,  and  as  fuUy  acknowledge  his  sincerity  of  purpose,  but  we 
quarrel  with  him  on  esthetic  values.  .»       r    r      > 

Kimillghaill  BMt  :  Dvhlinera  showed  the  author  to  be  a  relentless  realist  whose  craftsmanship  was  undeniable.  The  qualities 
which  WOP  praise  tor  that  volume  are  emphasized  m  this  novel,  but  its  realism  will  displease  many. 

^'"•^  DyTy  'o**  :  ^  remarkable  book,  as  original  in  style  as  it  is  abrupt.  ...  A  book  which  flashes  its  truth  upon  one  like 
a  searehiight  and  a  monMnt  Uter  leaves  the  dazzled  reader  in  darkness.  The  family  quarrel  over  PameU  is  the  vividest  piece  of  writing 
of  modem  times.  The  Roman  CathoUc  school,  the  fear  of  hell,  the  wild  sinning  and  the  malodnunatio  repentance  pass  in  swift  suooes^ 
through  a  boy's  imagmafive  bram  .  .  .  diszy  in  a  body  thrilling  with  Ufe. 

EMtolB  Kcmiiig  >e«s  :  There  is  power  in  "  A  Portrait^'  and  ao  originaUty  that  is  almost  overwhelming.  ...  The  book  is 
uniMnsely  clever ;  whether  it  is  pleasant  or  not  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves.  Of  its  literary  value  then  can  be  no 
doubt.  .  ' 

Mb.  Ebnist  a.  Bojd  in  Hew  Irdaad  :  With  a  frankness  and  veracity  aa  appaUing  as  they  ore  impressive,  Mr.  Joyoe  sets  forth  the 
rdentless  chronicle  of  a  soul  stifled  by  material  and  inteUectual  squiOor.  ...  The  pages  of  the  book  are  redolent  of  the  ooze  of  our 
shabby  respectability,  with  lU  mtolerable  toleranoe  of  most  shameful  borbatina.  ...  A  truly  amazing  piece  of  penonal  and  social 

Soothpoct  Onaidian  :  A  ruthless,  relentless  essay  in  realism ;  a  conscious,  candid  effort  at  perfection  in  portraiture,  with  no 
leticences  and  no  reserves — almost  brutally  frank. 

teDteUce  Review  :  His  vivid  ch^ters  on  life  in  a  Catholic  school  place  him  at  onoe  amongst  the  few  neat  masters  of  analvtio 
remmiscence.  "^  ' 

^*«J*»y  Worid  :  Rather  a  study  of  a  temperament  than  a  story  in  the  ordinary  way.  ...  It  has  the  intimate  veracity,  or  appear- 
aOoe  of  veracity,  of  the  great  wnters  of  confessions.  ...  At  times  the  analysis  remiwls  one  of  Andreyed  ...  at  others  the  writing  is 
pure  lyrical  beauty.  ^  ^^ 

i:  Gorbsf^.  .  .  .  We  f eel  th»t  Mr.  Joyce  would  be  at  his  beet  in  0,  teatiie  on  douns. 

■     !,  •  -'';■■'   ____^ •-     '"■''■>■  ''"■-■    .-''-(^'^ 
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VIII.  LANGUAGE  AND  THE  ORIGINATION  OF 

THE  CONCEPT 


By  D.  Marsdbn 


(1)  BBfrOEE  snbjectihg  the  implications  of  this 
theory  of  the  imaginative  image  to  a  comparison  with 
what  aetnally  obtains  in  our  imaginative  experience, 
we  propose  to  develop  the  statement  with  which  we 
brought  our  last  study  to  a  close,  i.e.  that  the  primary 
functioh  of  language  is  to  give  birtih  to  the  subatanoe 
of  mind  :  that  is,  te  the  oonoept  or  meaning.  Our 
contention  makes  claim  that  this  primary  function 
must  be  adopted  and  discharged  by  language  before 
it  is  possible  for  the  latter  to  proceed  to  its  more 
obvioua  but  only  secondary  function :  the  inter- 
commnaication  of  meanings.  The  force  of  this  claim 
ought  indeed  to  be  self-evident.  Obviously,  "  mind- 
stuff  "  must  be  in  the  competence  and  possession  of 
organisms  before  they  can  put  it  out  to  exchange. 
Ideational  activity  must  be  a  fact  before  a  commerce 
in  ideas  can  emerge. 

(2)  Nor  have  thinkers  been  reluctant  to  allow  this 
inevitable  pre-existence  of  mental  imagery,  as  com- 
pared with  its  transmission  from  one  organism  to 
aoothffl' ;  but  what  would  be  held  in  qneatioq  is  the 
claim  that  language — the  agent  and  instrument  of 
its  transmission — is  also  the  p»rent  of  the  substance 
itself.  It  iB  not  held^  as  we  hold,  that  language  is 
the  creator  of  Mind,  and  that  tile  unravelling  of  the 
eariiest  forms  and  effects  of  language  gives  us  in 
one  and  the  same  activity  an  exhibit  of  the  origin 
of  Mind.  The  first  comment,  therefore,  which  sug- 
gests itself  upon  these  enlarged  powers  which  we 
attribute  to  language  is  that  they  contrast  con- 
spicnonsly  with  the  modest  claims  made  on  its  behalf 
by  those  who  have  studied  language  most.  It  must 
accordinglv  be  a  first  care  to  state  just  what  the 
cpiji^derations  are  which  lead  us  to  credit  language 
wX&  this  revolutionizing  extension  of  power. 

(3)  A  subsidiary  but  very  powerful  consideration 
is  that  the  philosophy  of  language  is  still  wholly  at 
sea  a«  remr^  i;ba  bases.     The  net  result  of  the  labours 


of   philologist   and   anthropologist   during   the    last 
century  in  relation  to  the  phUosophy  of  language 
could  be  summarized  as  follows  :    (*)  The  history  of 
language  has  been  reconstructed  with  a  satisfying 
measure  of  success  to  its  penultimate  stage,     (b)  The 
question  of  its  origin,  though  ardently  debated,  has 
won  to  no  solution  so  convincing  that  the  matter  can 
be  regarded  as  closed  to  opinion.     While  the  weight 
of  opinion  undoubtedly  tilts  very  strongly  in  a  certain 
direction  (the  wrong  one  in  our  opinion)  the  matter 
has  not  travelled  beyond  opinion.     (0)  The  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  substance  of  language,  which 
substance  we  identify  with  that  of  meaning :   mental 
image  :  oonoept  or  mind  generally,  has  been  abandoned 
as  an  almost  insoluble  mystery.     To  sum  up :    the 
story   of  language's   growth   has  been  retold   with 
brilliant  success  ;   the  story  of  the  origin  of  its  forms 
is  stin  left  in  doubt ;   while  the  story  of  the  origin  of 
mind  is  declared  to  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  human 
explication. 

(4)  In  this  last  respect,  the  previous  century  distin- 
guished itself  by  raising  negation  to  the  status  of  a 
creed.  The  disabilities  of  the  intellectual  powers  In  ^ 
this  respect  were  proclaimed  with  an  emphasis  too 
marked  to  be  significant  of  nothing  deeper  than  mero 
dogmatic  assertion.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
specidation  hovered  and  played  round  the  subject 
in  a  fascinated  way,  the  position  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  come  to  grips  with  it  wa»  adopted  almost 
as  a  boast,  and  to  tite  end  it  was  maintained  with 
something  like  a  swagger  that  the  age  harboured  a 
Mystery.  Writing  towards  the  close  of  the  century. 
Prof.  Drummond  thus  summarized  opinion :  "  At 
the  present  moment  the  ultimate  origin  of  Mind  is 
as  inscrutable  a  mystery  as  the  origin  of  Life^  It  ia 
sometimes  charged  against  Evolution  that  it  tries 
to  explain  everything  and  to  rob  the  world  of  all  itai 
problems.  There  does  not  appear  the  riiadow  of  a 
hope  that  it  is  about  to  rob  it  of  tiliiB.  On  the  contrary, 
the  foremost  sdentiflo  exponents  of  the  theoiy  of 
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mental  evolution  axi  ceaselessly  calUng  attention  td 
the  inscmtable  character  of  the  elememt  whose  history 
they  attempt  to  trace."  "  On  the  side  of  its  philo- 
sophy," says  Mr.  Eomanes,  "  no  one  can  have  a 
deeper  respect  for  the  problem  of  self-consciousness 
than  I  have ;  for  no  one  can  be  more  profoundly 
convinced  than  I  am  that  the  problem  on  this  side 
does  not  admit  of  solution.  In  other  words,  so  far 
as  this  aspect  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  most  advanced  idealist. 
I  am  as  f^  as  any  one  can  be  from  throwing  light 
upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  probable  origin  of 
that  (i.e.  Mind)  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace." 
Mr.  Darwin  himself  recoiled  from  a  problem  so 
transcendent :  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  the  mental  powers,  any  more  than  I  have  with 
that  of  life  itself."  "  In  what  manner,"  he  writes 
elsewhere,  "the  mental  powers  were  first  developed 
in  the  lowest  organisms,  is  as  hopeless  an  inquiry 
as  how  life  itseU  first  originated."  The  dicta  of 
Huxley  and  others  are  quoted  to  like  effect. 

(5)  Now  this  profession  of  blank  ignorance  and 
incapacity  is  too  foreign  to  the  aggressive  spirit 
characteristic  of  the  century  just  gone  for  any  one 
to  accept  it  as  the  effect  of  a  casual  and  passing 
attitude  merely.  While  the  fashion  of^^arading  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  century's  own,  determined 
by  the  factions  and  quarrels  of  the  age,  this  recogni- 
tion of  ah  impagse  :  an  unknowable  of  exi>erience  : 
on  the  part  of  its  thinkers  was  a  logical  necessity 
incumbent  upon  them  once  that  particular  assumption 
they  allowed  themselves  in  regard  to  language  was 
adopted.  Conceiving  of  language  as  essentially  a 
means  of  communication  and  confining  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  that  conception,  the  only  logical 
structure  they  could  raise  upon  it  found  Itself  cut 
off  from  the  only  avenue  by  way  of  which  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  facing  them  might  have  been 
forthcoming,  and  their  agnosticism  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  fact.  Owing  to  this  conception  of 
language  their  labours  on  origins  were  stultified  before 
they  were  well  begun,  and  the  concessions  which 
they  allowed  as  a  sort  of  extraneous  virtue  to  language 
as  constituting  the  scaffolding  of  thought,  or  as 
thought's  indispensable  instrument  could  do  nothing 
to  make  good  the  ravages  of  the  basic  misconception. 
Mind  was  still  held  in  its  intrinsic  innemess  to  be 
something  other  than  the  offshoot  of  language,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  account 
of  what  that  "  something  "  might  otherwise  be,  was 
accepted  as  inhering  in  the  "  nature  of  things  "  rather 
than  in  the  "  nature  of  the  assumption." 

(6)  If  now  we  turn  to  the  reconstruction  as  far 
as  its  penultimate  stage  of  the  history  of  language : 
that  much -laboured  sphere  which  mainly  absorbed 
philological  labours,  and  in  which  conspicuously 
successful  achievements  were  obtained :  what  we 
have  to  note  primarily  is  the  species  of  inquiry  which 
it  involved.    Activity  here  is  almost  wholly  limited 

„4o  the  collecting  and  collating  of  externalized  evidence 
in  the  shape  of  externalized  forms.  For  such  evidence 
the  entire  world  has  indeed  been  ransacked.  The 
most  highly  wrought  languages  alongside  humble 
dialects  in  remote  tongues  made  their  yield.  So,  too, 
the  si)eechle88 — the  deaf  and  mute ;  likewise  the 
child  whose  speech  had  still  to  be  learnt.  The  man 
farthest  down  and  organisms  farther  down  than  man, 
all  had  to  make  some  offering.  One  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  thoroughness  of  this  attack 
upon  language  by  way  of  its  externalized  fairms.  Yet 
the  very  whole-heartedness  of  the  abandonment  to 
this  method  of  approach  indicates  the  sort  of  pre- 
occupation which  is  responsible  for  the  inadequacy 
of  the  philosophy  of  language  as  a  whole.  From  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
external  evidence  could  furnish  all  the  data  necessary 
to  put  that  philosophy  on  a  firm  basis. 
Saoh  evidence  can  have  bearing  only  upon  lan- 


guage's form,  and  evidence  as  to  its  gvigtMuse,  if 
obtainable,  has  a  prior  urgency.  To  hope  to  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  it,  inquiry  obviously  must  become 
much  more  intimate.  If  it  has  been  necessary  to 
sco«r  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  secure  data  for  com- 
parisons as  to  forms,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  at  home, 
where  alone  it  is  available,  for  information  as  to 
substance.  Introspective  scrutiny  of  the  mental 
image  must  be  the  indispensable  complement,  and 
even  the  precursor  of  the  scrutiny  of  collated  forms. 
Only  so  can  the  latter  be  adequately  interpreted. 
It  is  because  this  part  of  the  work — the  psychological 
paxt — has  been  heavily  in  arrears  that  the  philosophy 
of  language  as  distinguished  from  its  history  has 
Keen  held  up. 

(7)  And  this  point  brings  us  to  our  major  considera- 
tion, i.e.  that  by  working  first  upon  the  mental  image 
and  from  thence  outwards,  we  seem  to  find  a  track 
opening  which  leads  right  up  to  the  heart  of  language, 
and  nothing  less  than  a  causal  relationship  establish- 
ing itseU  between  speech  and  those  activities  which 
we  distinguish  as  mental.  Working  in  tMs  order,  it 
becomes  increasingly  evident  that  no  satisfactory 
account  of  the  mental  or  imaginative  image  is  possible 
it  we  are  to  be  interdicted  from  considering  the 
claims  of  such  a  relationship.  Blocked  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  result  is  just  that  kind  of  hopeless  dead- 
lock whose  spirit  finds  expression  in  the  quotation 
above  given,  and  .intellectual  coyness  is  forced  to 
elevate  itself  into  a  virtue.  Only  when  this  coyness 
is  swept  away  and  all  the  arbitrary  halts  verbally 
placed  upon  the  sway  of  linguistic  power  which 
inspire  it,  can  psychology  feel  that  it  is  a  science 
with  a  straightforward  task,  and  a  fair  chance  of 
putting  it  through.  Once  they  are,  effects  will 
imme<5ately  appear.  And  not  only  in  psychology, 
but,  the  latter  having  obtained  a  firm  basis,  it  will 
react  automatically  upon  philology  at  its  subtlest 
point ;  that  of  its  originating  form.  Inevitably  it 
must  follow  that,  if  the  first  function  of  language  is 
to  create  mind,  then  the  first  forms  of  language  must 
be  such  as  are  competent  to  achieve  the  revolutionary 
ends  attributed  to  their  agency.  That  is,  competing 
theories  on  the  origin  of  language  will  no  longer  stand 
upon  what  now  is  practically  an  equal  footing.  That 
theory  of  the  origin  of  language  will  dominate  and 
bear  down  all  others  which  satisfies  the  special  condi- 
tions presented.  Postulating  then  that  the  first  forms 
of  language  have  to  be  adequate  for  the  creation  of 
the  concept,  our  immediate  task  is  to  show  what  must 
be  the  conditions  of  such  creation,  and  what  charac- 
terization the  innovating  agency  which  fulfilled  them 
must  have  worn. 

(8)  In  opening  our  search  for  the  adequate  produc- 
ing-means,  let  us  consider  two  possible  agencies  which 
were  already  operative  in  that  twilight  of  Man's 
history  out  of  which  language  and  mind  simulta- 
neously emerge.  Both  these  agencies  are  referable 
to  that  basic  condition  of  vital  development :,  an 
increased  power  of  movement,  and  both  result  in  a 
capacity  for  imitation  which  is  the  indispensable 
factor  in  the  formation  of  language,  and  accordingly— 
as  we  think — of  mind.  These  two  agencies  adaptable 
for  imitative  ends  are  (a)  the  greatly  developed  vocal 
machinery  situated  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
(ft)  that  setting  free  and  developing  of  the  fore- 
limbs  for  movements  other  than  those  of  bodily 
locomotion  which  became  possible  upon  man's 
adoption  of  an  upright  posture. 

(ft)  Faced  with  these  possible  alternatives  as  means, 
the  next  question  is  :  Which  of  the  two  is  the  likelier 
— bodily  gesture  or  vocal  sound — to  have  effected  the 
ends  under  consideration.  As  .a  matter  of  fact, 
though  opinion  leans  preponderatingly  to  the  side  of 
gesture,  the  honour  of  first  place  has  beeu  accorded 
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to  each  by  different  sohoohi :  a  fact  which  fif  we  do 
not  make  language  responsible  ^or  the  ciSdon  ot 
the  concept  ie  not  at  aU  surprising.  Fo?S  onlv 
do  two  distinct  spheres  of  inci^ased  mobUity  eSt^ 
both  capable  of  being  directed  to  imitative  eS 
there  n,  also  the  additiomd  and  seemingly  S^borat-' 
ing  evidence  provided  by  the  fact  thft  th^^  of 
the  most  cultivated  tongues  intersperse  and  ^out 

STl^i^  **  **.''®  ™°''«  "*°^  tlie  cultaral  scale 
to  where  language  is  at  its  beginnings  there  ann^ 
^ost  as  much  of  gesture-lan^age^  oHhe"^^ 
kind.    The   savage   expresses  his   mental   activittes 

two,  speech  does  not  seem  to  receive  the  Uon's  shw^ 
Moreover,  m  the  interchange  of  meaning  be^^n 
men  whose knguage is  whoUy  unknown  to  Lho^T 
communicataon  ^  almost  whoUy  couched  ^S 
forms;  while  the  speech  of  deaf-mutes  is  Umtted 
completely  to  that  form.  Hence  the  (Le  fo" S 
^sible  gesture  s^s  decidedly  promising,  and  wS^ 

S  th«  nT'a  ^  »°^"i«*^^««t  of  communication,  and 
m  the  necesMry  absence  of  aU  historic  evidence  the 
matter  would  seem  destined  to  remain  a  matter  of 
opmion.  As  we  have  indicated,  however,  there  are 
other  demands  which  can  only  be  overlooked  at  th^ 
E  lH*f"^'^«^  *^'  philosophical  bases  of  bofh 
mmd  and  language,  and  it  is  in  rehition  to  these 
deman^  that  the  claims  of  the  imitative  gesS 
must  be  weighed  rather  than  on  the  merits  of  Z^- 

nT^'^^/H°'?w°'''™  "''^"""ly  on  the  surfa^l 
nJ«™  l^^^?  *3**  conceptual  activity  supervenes 
upon  the  mstmctiye  kind  only  with  the  apJeS^ 
of  Man,  It  foHows  that  prior  to  Man  there  mustha^ 
been  vast  periods  of  time  during  which  the  conST 
the  substance  in  which  that  ^tivity  work^^ 
11^^^^  phenomenon  of  experience.    And  being 
unknown,  its  creation  could  not  have  been  arrived 
li-^  ^!  attainment  of  an  end  desired  and  striven 
after.    Its  CTeataon  must  have  taken  place  sponta 
neously,  and-so  to  speak-casuaUy.    The  m^ 
therefore,  which  ushered  it  into  experience  must  have 
been  such  as  can  be  described  as  a  spontaneous 
exOT^  of  developing  powers  and  not  Z  a  m3 
contrived  m  order  to  attain  an  end.    The  growine 
powOTs  must  have  exercised  themselves  simplv  becauM 
th^found  they  could,  and  whoUy  unwittSg  Jf^^ 
effects  aa  productive  of  the  images  of  mind     NecM 
^^'^  !2' ■'^'^  I^  awareness  of  the  effects  they 
achieved  is  niled  out  by  the  stipulation  that  the 
concept  18,  up  to  this  point,  an  unknown  quantity 
The  first  awareness  of  such  effects  is  in  &ct  the  nrecise 
phenomenon  for  which  we  have  to  account  ^ 
this  then  be  the  first  characteristic  of  the  operative 
means  of  which  we  are  in  search  :  that  it  must  emerge 
™tw1*w^°^'''  expression  of  power,  expressio^ 
,>  f^fn*i  *^  Purposive,  disporting  itself  simply  beoauBe 
toS^  possessed  of  the  competence  necessa!^ 

finl^^L'^  T^^  characteristic,  a  corollary  of  the 
first,  M  that  the  means  must  be  capable  of  being 
effected  sunply  and  as  a  whole.  Prom  the  ciiW 
rtances  of  the  «we,  aaiything  of  the  natiire^  a 
labonouflly  contrived  effort  iis  inadmissible.  Unless 
a^  we  are  to  assume  a  prescience  of  the  very  end 
which  18  postiilat<»d  a«  unknown,  complicated  pro- 
cesses and  varied  efforts  renewed  as  wnsSy  m 

tafrL^  +  !?:*^  *  ^^  standard  point  too  u4i8- 
tafcaWy  to  the  already  established  existence  of  a 
picture  which  u  serving  as  a  pattern  for  and  a  judire 
of  those  efltorfcs  Only  on  the  assumption  that  the 
incept  IS  abrea^  0^  to  work  on  J^  mch  defl^ 
and  purpomve  oflbrtB  poBsible.    They  cannot,  there- 

^^^/^^  ""'^  ^^^  ™^"«  '^1«'  *l»at  of  creative 
agent  of  the  veryconcept  from  which  they  themselves 

uTI  3^"  ®°*?*  swufloanoe  and  purpose.    This 
•«  not,  of  course,  intended  to  imply  that  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  the  means  which  actuaUy  does  give  birth  to 

SrS"*.  **•"  ^'»^'^'°  ^  '^»*  diiectinflte  e^S 
with  ^ort  towards  some  definite  end.  It  is  iSv 
mtended  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  a^^I 

tne  concept  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  allied  feet 

mTht^vThif^  *^^?"*'  °'  **•  I"*  illustrS^^ 
might  say  that  purposive  effort  can  be  expended  in 

S,t,'^^T'°*^  •"  ""^^'^  '^  '"^  *Ji«  perfecting  of  an 
.K^   known   activity.    An  organism   which  c^S 

o?^tvsZ/l?S'*^  ^''^  ^*  '^^"'^  in  a  ^:S 
Of  ways  will  with  any  new  access  of  power  snonta 
neously  exert  iteelf  towards  the  attXm^tTf^ 
even  great^  variety  in  similar  movements     6r^ 

eflortis  towards  using  it  still  more  skilfuUy.  But^ 
will  not,  and  cannot,  make  a  leap  and  direct  i^ 
^"Ky-^un^Si*''  '^'^  «^^  ^«  chUter^JhiS 

the  conceptual  image,  with  a  success  a^an  ^me-' 

the  entire  organism  are  arrested  by  the  process  It 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  stim^us  to  Suce  a 
vague  unage  whose  full  featiires  and  cCK^ 
to  be  speculated  upon.  If  mental  imagef^re  in  ^ 
St  "^'^  P"'**""*'*  "'^^♦"^^y  and^gueTy^iS^! 
^pSf-ir.f**^"'^'  '^^''^  ^PP^*""  *«  J^a^e  been 
^„^^^/r"'**°^°'  ^  P"»«i^l«  ^*l»  their  creation 
could  not  have  arisen.  Every  featiire  of  such  iXv 
change  pomts  to  the  existence  of  a  perfectly  deS 
picture  in  the  mind.  The  difficulty  Lises  obly  S 
tlTf''  to  transfer  the  totaUty  of  the  L^'s 
featores  to   otiier  organisms.    All  the  painstaKng 

S^w^K  ^^°^'  '*^^  ^  *°  «ff°rt  tS  make  th? 
oommunicatave  means  convey  a  definite  pictiire  forms 
m  Itself  an  unmistakable  witness  to  the  fact  tiiat 
ae  mental  pictiire  is  clear  enough  even  though  the 
communicative  means  are  proving  rather  inadequate. 
The  only  possible  mference  these  &cts  will  bear  is 
w.  i®  T?P*  T**"  *"**'  e^rience  fuU-statiired 
hSL.  «*  ^*'  ^"^  «•  "I  the  uncannily  aware  sym- 

sprang  at  birth  full-statiired  and  fully  accoutaed  from 
the  head  of  Jove.  Of  any  groping  or  bungling  efforts 
m  the  concept's  initial  birth  there  is  no  taScT 
..i,irJKi"  ^®.  °°^  compare  the  merits  of  the  two 
trrt  ^l^''''  means-gestiiral  and  vocal— in 
tile  light  of  tills  threefold  demand :  effectiveness  at 
a  8in£e  onslaught ;  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  their  - 
enactment ;  and  the  spontaneousness  and— as  it 
were— accidental  character  of  their  production,  we 
are  met  with  a  striking  contaast.  Taking  the  points 
m  the  order  outlined,  there  is  scarcely  itwm  for  any 
comparison  between  their  relative  effectiveness  at  a 
smgle  onslaught.     The  dean-cut  finish  and  definite- 

ness  of  the  image  produced  by  tiie-  voerf  means  ir 

altogether  removed  ft«m  the  vague  and  ambiguous 
one  which  IS  the  product  of  the  bodily  gestiireT    Aa 
though  aU  that  was  essentiaUy  distinctive  of  objects 
(of  animated  objects  particularly)  had  distiUed  into 
thfflr  sound-aspect  of  manner  of  voice,  when  that  is 
assimilated  by  imitation,  it  is  as  tiiou^  tiie  objects' 
mnermest     personaUty  "  had  been  assimilated     But 
the  effect  is  quite  other  when  we  imitate  such  aspects 
as  (jonae  within  the  competence  of  the  gesture     If 
we  imitate  the  voice  of  an  animal  and  then  compare 
the  effects  as  regards  precision  with  those  which 
fbUow  upon  an  unitation  of  the  same  animal's  shape 
or  movements,  it  is  clear  that  the  imitative  voice 
l^yes  the  latter  hopelessly  in  the  rear.    An  imitation 
of  the  cat  s  maiow,  for  instance,  produces  a  ment^ 
image  which  is  unmistakable.     It  is  so  inevitable  and 
rare  that  it  imposes  even  upon  the  lower  animals 
It  IB  impossible  to  escape  the  similwity.     But  what- 
ever gestures  we  set  about  using:    those  imitative 
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ol  the  animal's  setionB  or  those  representative  of  its 
shape,  we  are  confronted  with  an  almost  hopeless 
ambignity.  The  mental  pi«5tnre,  far  from  being 
toeyitable,  is  a  matter  of  gness-work  even  for  an 
ofoservant  human. adult  who  is  aware  what  one  is 
bent  on.  It  is  not  credible  that  for  the  earliest  man, 
whose  accfnaintance  with  conceptual  images  was  all 
to  be  made  even  as  regards  its  possibility,  such  dubious 
agencies  could  have  quickened  self-consciongness  into 
existence. 
V  [It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  here  that  at  the 

stage  of  history  with  which  we  here  deal  man  would 
occupy  a  ftimiturdesa  world.  All  the  significant 
occupants  oif  his  world  would  be  in  addition  to  himself 
Gving  organisms,  i.e.  characteristically  sound-produe- 
ing  objects.    All  those  inanimate  "  dumb  "  objects 

with  which  the  world  has  become  crowded  since  man 

took  to  conceptual  activity  must  of  necessity  post- 
date the  activities  of  which  we  now  speak.  There 
would  not,  therefore,  be  any  difHculty  in  finding 
means  to  create  concepts  corresponding  to  all  the 
most  significant  objects  of  his  worid.] 

(14)  Comparing  next  the  relative  ease  with  which 
the  vocal  sound  and  the  imitative  gesture  respectively 
are  ^Hroduced,  the  advantage  again  lies  wholly  with 
the  vocal  sound.  Whereas  the  latter  is  produced 
with  the  utmost  ease,  the  appropriate  gestures  are 
difficult  because  they  are  complicated  and  necessarily 
long-drawn-out.  The  likeness  they  produce  being 
so  inadequate  they  fail  to  give  the  necessary  cue. 
As  a  consequence  the  effort  of  portrayal  must  be 
sustained  and  renewed  again  and  again,  and  the 
whole  plan  of  portraiture  many  times  revised :  a 
feat  which,  as  we  have  already  jwinted  out,  would 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  a  full-statured  intelligence. 
And  even  so,  it  would  not  then  have  attained  to  the 
one  thing  which  in  initial  conception  is  all-important, 
Le.  inevitable  certainty. 

(15)  There  is,  however,  a  stronger  p(xnt  to  be  made 
here.  If  we  look  back  over  the  phrases  we  have  been 
led  to  use  in  this  connexion  we  meet  with  the  illuminat- 
ing fact  that  all  description  of  these  efforts  compels 
us  to  take  for  granted  that  the  latter  are  bent  on 
making  a  repr^ucfion  of  a  picture  which  already 
exiiitt.  They  are  making  a  portrait,  a  copy,  a  second- 
hand version  of  an  already  existent  image.  The 
very  pointednees  and  strength  of  the  determination 
to  approximate  to  a  standard  in  itself  gives  away  the 
case  of  the  gestural  imitation  as  first  agent  in  lin- 
guistic effort.  Plainly  its  capacity  is  for  reproduction 
and  not  fm  initial  production  of  the  substance  of 
language.  The  concept  already  i»  befoare  the  gestures 
begin  their  work. 

(16)  Furthermore  in  this  same  connexion  :  If  the 
setf-taught  and  self-enacted  gesture  previously  had 
had  the  power  to  create  the  conception  in  the  mind 
of  the  individual  using  it,  obviously  that  same  gesture 
would  be  ready  made  and  in  his  competence  available 
either  for  the  reproduction  of  a  like  image  in  his  own 

'  consciousness  or  in  that  of  his  similarly  oiganized 

neighbour.  Just  as  the  vocal  imitation,  having  once 
assembled  the  mental  image  of  the  thing  imitated, 
is  competent  to  assenable  it  again  either  within  the 
producer  or  within  the  consciousness  of  his  audience, 
90  would  any  means  whose  creative  capa>^y  had 
^  already  revealed  itself  in  his  own  case  be  competent 

to  encompass  a  like  achievement  with  his  neighbour. 

^'    ■  But  apparently  such  adequate  gesture  had  not  been 

the  creative  means  in  his  own  case  and  does  not, 
therefore,  reside  ready-made  within  his  power  for 
its  reproduction  elsewhere.  The  vocal  sound,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  so  served  him  and  adequately,  and 
it  is  equally  available  tor  use  in  oommunieating 
basically -sim&ur  images  among  his  kind. 

(17)  TJpon  the  tMrd  characteristic  demanded  in 
the  pioduciag  means,  i.e.  spontaneity,  lack  ol  deiibe- 
rateacsB  or  ol  purpoeive  eilort,  we  need  <Mi  eafeer 
at  tongth.    Unhke  the  gettare  which  is  paiididly 


and  painstakingly  set  upon  a  defined  end,  i.e.  that 
of  reproducing  a  picture  whose  character  had  been 
fixed  by  other  means,  the  imitative  sound*  arise  as 
the  involuntary  expression  of  man's  increasing  vital 
energy  involuntarily  playing  upon  his  newly  developed 
vocal  organs.  The  physical  human  structure  having 
grown  into  a  new  range  of  sound-prodijction,  human 
sounds  entered  into  their  new  possession.  Twisting 
and  turning  with  the  ease  of  a  swivel  in  his  throat, 
man  found  himself  able  to  produce  not^merely  the 
exclusively  human  sounds  which  hitherto  had  dis- 
tinguished him  but  also  the  entire  range  of  sounds 
hitherto  the  exclusive  distinction  of  other  organisms. 
He  initiated  such  sounds  because  he  eould,  not  because 
he  appreciated  the  ulterior  end  awaiting  him  as  a 
result  of  the  imitation.  This  result,  in  fact,  wholly 
unforeseen  by  him,  ushered  him  unceremoniously 
into  the  unexpected  world-order  of  self-conscious- 
ness. How  amazed  and,  in  a  sense,  how  unhinged 
Man  was  by  this  unfamiliar  and  unexpected  expe- 
rience  his  entire  subsequent  history  down  to  this 
hour  is  an  adequate  witness.  He  uttered  a  sound — 
a  new  sound  to  him,  it  is  true — and  promptly  his 
world  was  invaded  by  a  ghostly  likeness  :  an  image 
so  like  the  thing  imitated  that  it  seemed  its  double, 
and  yet  so  dissimilar  that  he  found  himself  able  to 
adopt  a  largely  differing  plan  of  action  in  regard  to 
it.  In  the  slow  proeession  of  time  he  found  himself 
able  to  abbreviate  to  the^ utmost  minimum  the  respon- 
sive movements  which  in  relation  to  the  correspond- 
ing thing  would  have  been  not  merely  appropriate 
but  vitally  necessary.  By  what  precise  organic  move- 
ments this  ghostly  inner  picture  was  shaped  we  gave 
some  mdications  in  our  previous  chapter  and  we  shall 
not  recapitulate  them  here.  Our  immediate  purpose 
is  met  if  we  have  shown  that  the  history  of  language 
begins  with  the  concept,  and  that  for  the  reasons 
just  now  given  in  the  initial  creation  of  the  latter  the 
vocal  sound  and  not  the  gestural  shape  was  the 
operating  cause.  , 

IB 

(18)  Assuming  then  that  the  imitative  gestural 
movements  are  incapable  of  initiating  the  concept 
at  its  first  appearance,  by  what  explanation  are  we 
to  account  for  the  extremely  important  r61e  which 
they  undoubtedly  fill  in  the  eatlj  structure  of  language 
as  a  whole  f 

At  what  point  did  the  usefulness  of  the  imitative 
gesture  so  reveal  itself  that  it  came  to  supply  fully 
one-half  of  language's  earliest  forms  1  And  in  what 
did  that  usefuhiess  consist  f  To  us,  the  answers  to 
these  two  questions  seem  to  be  as  follows  :  The 
usefuiness  of  the  imitative  gesture  appeared  imme- 
diately language  proceeded  to  its  seoomdAxry  stage : 
that  of  intercommwnicaiion  of  m^aming. 

(19)  Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  communication 
as  distinguished  from  individually  creative  con- 
ceptual activity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  one  or 
two  characteristics  of  the  concept  itself  as  it  exists 
in  this  primitive  "  speakw's  "  consciousness.  Spring- 
ing full-featured  into  existence  in  response  to  the 
imitative  cry,  the  "  picture  "  so  formed  would  be 
merely  a  "typical"  picture  of  the  thing  imitated: 
that  is,  it  would  contain  the  features  common  to  all 
such  pictures  no  matter  in  what  additional  manner 
particularised.  But  in  every  case  it  would  also  con- 
tain certain  particularized  features  given  to  it  by 
the  sum -total  of  all  his  past  acquaintance  with  the 
thing  imitated,  and  above  all,  by  *is  immediaidy 
past  acquaintance.  The  "  tjrpe "  would  exist  far 
less  for  that  primitive  speaker  than  it  actually  does 
for  a  modem  user  oi  "  abstract "  speech.  As  a 
ooBsequenee,  every  imitative  sound  would  tend  to 
produce  a  picture  containing  a  "  typical "  tturilous 
fiu»  a  particularieed  fringe  varying  in  character  with 
the  pait  meatal  history  of  the  jwoducer  or  hearer. 


The  same  unitative  sound  would  produce  on  different 

occasions  a  pictii^  containing  certain  steble  elements 

and  certain  varying  ones.     These  last  would  be  the 

picture  8  specific  and  particularized  variations  on  anv 

given  occasion.  "' 

(20)  Now  Man  must  haye  found  very  early  after 

the  appearance  of  the  vocal  maaquerade  among  his 

kind  that  his  imitative  activity  not  only  roused  in 

hMMelf  this  inner  and  emasculated  picture  of  the 

thmg  unitated,  but  that  it  produced  it  also  in  the 

consciousness  of  his  audience.    Moreover,  he  must 

nave  found  that  when  another  member  of  his  own 

kmd  effected  a  like  kind  of  imitation,  a  similar  result 

was  forthcoming  from  within  himself.     In  short,  men 

found  themselves  provided  not  merely  with  a  means 

of    appropriating    the    vocal    characteristics    of   the 

external  worid,  and,  by  so  doing,  creating  a  new 

world  order  within  themselves  individually:    they 

found  themselves  possessed  by  the  same  means  of 

the  power  to  invade  the  world  of  those  about  them 

with  a  like  order  of  feeling. 

(21)  It  must  have  been  at  this  point,  while  endea- 
7.?'^??  *°  ™*^^  headway  with  this  means  of  invasion, 
that  they  became  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
primary  conceptual  instrument— the  imitative  sound 
These  madequacies,  of  course,  arise  from  the  feet 
tnat  many  of  the  features  present  in  the  conceptual 
image  belong  to  the  particularized  aspects  rather  than 
to  the      typical"  or  "essential"  ones.    They  are 
not   invariably   present   in   it.    They   are    variable 
quantities.    They  are  particularizations  :    sometimes 
present  and  sometimes  absent.    Now  when  men  took 
to    exchanging    their    mental    pictures    they    could 
^f^S®*n  ""**  successfully  as  far  as  the  communication 
of  the     type  "  by  means  of  the  casually  created  vocal 
mutation.    But  when  they  came  to  the  communica- 
tion of  the  particularized  details  simply  because  these 
did  not  mevitably  foUow  in  the  wake  of  the  imitative 
sound  as  did  the  essentially  identifying  characters 
of  the  concept,  the  vocal  means  could  not  be  reUed 
upon  to  produce  them.    The  particularizations  which 
tne  concept  wore,  possessed  one  character  in  the 
speaker  a  mental  pictiire-gallery,  but  they  presented 
perhaps  quite  another  in  that  of  the  speaker's  audience 
In  the  absence  of  specific  action  to  modify  it,  both 
pictures  would  be  particularized  in  accordance  with 
the  naore  recent  acquaintanceship  of  tiie  respective 
individuals  with  the  particular  thing  imitated.    In 
sum  :    the  type,  the  essentially  identifying  charac- 
teristics of  the  concept,  admitted  of  transmission  by 
the  primary  conceptual  means— the  vocal  sound,  but 
its  details  did  not.    A  further  difficulty  in  the  way 
was  that  many  of  these  particularizatiotis  were  sound- 
less, and  so  presented  no  sound-aspect  which  might 
be  imitated  and.  thus  add  to  the  enlargement  and 
particularization  of  the  picture.    Or  if  they  did  have 
a  sound-aspect  it  would  be  of  such  an  indefinite 
character  as  to  be  ambiguous  and  so  useless  as  a 
means  of  defining  the  given  picture. 

(22)  Aa4  this  seems  to  be  the  precise  point  In  the 

««T*  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^<*  gesture-language  just 
fitted. .  The  vocal  means  had  set  the  revolutionizing 
scheme  m  motion  and  carried  it  over  its  initial  stage 
and  there  for  the  moment  it  presented  limitations! 
JNot,  however,  before  men  had  realized  that  a  new 
power  had  fallen  into  their  possession.    The  com- 
mandeering of  the  gestural  means  was  effected  in  a 
totaUy  different  spirit  from  that  in  which  maa  had 
exercised  the  varying  notes  which  he  found  himself 
capable    of   producing   from    his    throat.    Qwtnre- 
language  was  pressed  into  action  purposivelfi     Ifcs 
uses  were  appreciated  as  existing  before  the  advent 
Of  the  means.    The  latter  were  given  birth  in  order 
that  they  might  serve  a  precise  end.    Unlike  the 
ongmaJ   vocal   imitations,    men   used   the   gestuml 
imitations  knowing  why  they  used  them,  and  con- 
scious of  the  effects  they  hoped  to  obtain  from  them, 
ijehberately  they  set  themswlves  to  employ  the  other 


species  of  mobility  lying  within  their  competence  • 
that  of  bodily  movement.    The  limbs  were  brought 
mto  play  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  as  they  then 
existed  of  the  voice.    And  it  had  now  become  ptoflt- 
able  so  to  do  because  their  "  audience  "  had  already 
had  Its  energies  fixed  upon  the  right  scent.    The 
typical    and    identifying    form    had    abeady    been 
assembled    by    the    incomparably    more    adequate 
sound,  and  using  that  as  a  kioking-off  ground  they 
could  proceed  to  imitate  activities,   which  though 
ambiguous  and  meaningless  unrelated  to  tA«  oonaept 
which  united  and  limited  them,  were  tolerably  adequate 
when   performed  in   connexion   with   that   unifying 
unk.    A  man  endeavouring  to  communicate  to  his 
neighbour  a  mental  picture  particularized  like  his 
own  had  already  in  his  own  consciousness  a  full- 
featured  original  to  work  upon.    The  far  lighter  task 
of  making  a  copy  from  a  pattern  only,  was  that  which 
the  crude  gestures  were  called  upon  to  perform 
while  for  the  all-important  task  of  assembling  the 
subject  to  which  th^  actions  related  other  and  in- 
finitely more  adequate  means  had  already  been  at 
work.     All  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  gestural 
activity  to  effect  was  the  enlargement  of  the  idea 
as  already  given. 

(23)  The  argument  has  now  been  conducted  to  the 
point  at  which  it  is  possible  to  enunciate  an  important 
generalization  concerning  the  essential  features  of 
the  creative  agency  of  mind  and  its  activities.     This 
agency  is  language ;    but  language  is  not  language 
until  it  is  possessed  of  the  power  to  raise  the  twin- 
pillars  which  together  constitute  its  grammar.     Lan- 
guage is  possessed  of  its  essential  minimum  only  when 
it  is  competent  to  create  the  "  typical "  image  (the 
coneept  proper)  and  the  image's  non-typical,  par- 
ticularized activities  and  characteristics ;    in  other 
words,  only  when  it  can  produce  both  subject  and 
PEEDicATiON :    substautive  and  verb.    Of  the  two 
grammatical   elements,   the   subject  is  the  primary 
creation  :  necessarily  so,  since  only  by  first  postulat- 
ing a  subject  do  we  provide  that  unit  of  reference 
in  relation  to  which  the  complementary  activities 
acquire   their   relevance.    The   verb   is   meaningiesfl 
save  as  it  delineates  the  activities  or  particularized 
character  of  the  subject  to  which  attention  has  been 
riveted  in  advance,  and  it  is  the  activities  of  the 
verb  which  are  portrayed  in  the  imitative  gesture. 
Therefore  for  these  to  have  acquired  any  serviceable 
place  or  meaning,  the  substantive  must  already  have 
been  unmistakably  indicated  by  the  initial  conceptual 
means — the  vocal  imitation. 

(24)  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  generalization  that 
we  can  understand  why  the  path  to  Mind  is  blooked 
for  certain  sub-human  species  which  show  poten- 
tialities kindred  to  the  mental  ones  of  Man.  Let 
us  consider,  for  instance,  the  parrot,  whose  powers 
of  imitative  articulation  are  almost  comparable  with 
those  of  Man.     According  to  the  foregoing  theory^ 

on  the  strength  of  the  excellent  vocal  imitation  of 

which  it  is  capable,  the  parrot  should  be  in  possession 
of  a  genuine  concept :    a  genuine  mental  picture 
inevitably  bearing  with  it  the  power  of  identification 
and  recognition.    This  we  hold  to  be  actually  the 
case.    This  organism,  highly  endowed  in  respect  of 
its  vocal  mechanism,  has  been  enabled  to  travel  as 
far  as  the  aviject ;  but  there  it  has  found  itself  pinned 
fast.    It  does  not  possefs  within  itself  the  physical 
means  which  would  enable  it  to  initiate  predication. 
Because  the  mobile  fore-limbs  of  the  hiuaan  sxiecies 
are  not  available  h&Kr  to  play  their  complementary 
part  as  particularizing  predicate,  it  is  destitnto  of  the 
means  of  imitating  action  whereby  aiona<«t  ram  of 
images-^thought   with  the  power  of  development 
inhering  in  it— oait  be  opened  up. 

(20)  If  now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  oonsideir  the 
ope,  the  case  is  reversed.  Here  again,  this  time  in 
gestural  versatility,  we  have  a  species  with  a  com- 
petence almost  oompamble  with  maa'»;    yet  again 
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because  in  this  case  the  primary  conceptual  power 
of  creating  a  adtject  is  absent,  the  ape's  mental 
potentialities  are  lost  in  the  portrayal  of  mere  action, 
l^ereas  the  parrot  is  spitted^  fast  upon  the  svbttan- 
tive,  the  ape  loses  himself  in  the  activities  which 
makes  up  the  verb.  That  festooning  of  the  verbal 
activities  upon  those  unifying  and  identifying  pillars 
called  nouns,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  train 
or  progression  of  images  in  the  genuinely  mental 
activity  forthcoming  only  in  the  human  level,  ia 
quite  absent  from  those  half-equipped  sub-human 
species.  One  deficient  in  the  one  capacity  and  the 
other  in  the  other,  both  are  incapable  of  evidencing 
the  twin -powers  necessary  if  a  grammar  is  to  be 
raised  up.  And  because  Mind  can  grow  only  from 
a  btkse  of  language  in  which  grammatical  structure 
has  already  impressed  itself,  they  are  incapable  of 
evidencing  the  features  of  Mind. 

(In  further  consideration  of  this  subject,  the  case 
of  the  cultured  deaf-mute  will  be  considered  in  a 
•ubsequent  chapter.) 

■       /  '  •   ERRATA     '*'  "       "  ''  ■■  ' 

In  pwagTsph  (29)  of  the  leading  artiole  in  the  April  iams  of  Tm 
Eooisi  there  oconrred  the  following  printer's  erron:  linel,"  anomalo- 
poetie"  for  " oaomatopoetio"  and "  become"  for  "  beosme" ;  line  9, 
"▼•Ire  far  "T»liie  ;  line  15,  " inexperienced"  for  "onex- 
perionoed* 


EYES,  EYEUNGS,  STARE-EYES 

By  FeODOB  SOLOGtTB 

ONCE  there  were  dark,  beautiful  Eyes.  They 
would  take  a  glance,  and  look  enigmatically. 
There  were  also  grey,  mischievous  Byelings. 
They  would  flash  back  and  forth  all  the  time  and 
never  look  straight  at  any  one.  , 

The  Eyes  asked : 

"  Why  are  you  running  about  t  What  are  you 
seeking  f  |" 

The  Eyelings  began  to  run  and  to  bustle  about ; 
they  said : 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  particular.  Just  a  little,  lightly — 
you  can't  help^  it — ^well,  you  know  yourselves." 

Then  there  were  the  dull,  arrogant  Stare-eyes. 
They  would  always  fix  themselves  and  stare. 

The  Eyes  asked  : 
U"  Why  are  you  looking  t     What  do  you  see  t  " 
JV  The  Stare-eyes  grew  angry,  and  shouted : 
PI"  How  do  you  dare  !     Who  are  you  t     And  who 
are  we  T    We  will  give  it  to  you  !  " 

The  Eyes  sought  other  eyes  as  beautiful  as  them- 
selves, they  did  not  find  them,  and  so  they  closed  in 
despair. 

(Authorized  tranalaHon  by  John  Cowmoa)  ; 


IN  THE  ORCHARD 

GBOTESQUE  patterns  of  blue-grey  mould 
Cling  to  my  barren  apple-treei : 

But  in  the  Spring 

Pale  blossoms  burst  like  little  flames 

Along  the  black  wavering  twigs : 

And  soon 

Bains  wash  the  cold  frail  petal* 
DownfalUng  like  tremulous  flakes 
Even  within  my  heart. 


EURYDICE 

By  H.  D. 


SO  yon  have  swept  me  back — 
I  who  could  have  walked  with  the  Uve  souls 
above  the  earth, 
I  who  could  have  slept  among  the  live  flowers 
at  last. 

So  for  your  arrogance' 

and  your  ruthlessness 

I  am  swept  back 

where  dead  lichens  drip  ,, 

dead  ciiiders  upon  moss  of  asbt'^  ' ,   - 
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So  for  your  arrogance  ,     '       ^~       ■'■,,■■    • 

I  am  broken  at  last, 

I  who  had  lived  unconscious, 

who  was  almost  forgot.  • 

If  you  had  let  me  wait 

I  had  grown  from  Uatlessness  i 

into  peace — 

if  you  had  let  me  rest  with  the  dead, 

I  had  forgot  you 

aodtbesArt. 

^■■.,.,-\--.;  ..        n 

Here  bnty  (bune  upon  flame 
and  black  among  the  red  sparks, 
streaks  of  black  and  light 
grown  colourless. 

Why  did  you  turn  back, 

that  hell  should  be  reinhabited 

of  myself,  thus  '  , 

swept  into  nothingness  t 

Why  did  you  turn, 

why  did  you  glance  back — 

why  did  you  hesitate  for  that  moment, 

why  did  you  bend  your  face 

caught  with  the  flune  of  the  upper  earth 

above  my  face  t 

What  was  it  that  crossed  my  face  ; 

with  the  light  from  yours 
and  your  (^nce  t 

■:,/*'\  i_. 
What  was  it  you  saw  in  my  face— ^ 
the  light  of  your  own  face, 
the  fire  of  your  own  presence  t 
What  had  my  face  to  ofFer 
but  reflex  of  the  earth —      .       > 
hyacinth  colour  ' 

caught  from  the  raw  fissure  &i  the  lrdi^~~',' 
where  the  light  struck,  T  • 

and  the  colour  of  azure  crocuses  

and  the  bright  surface  of  gold  crocoMS 
and  of  the  wind-flower, 
swift  in  its  veins  as  lightening  <. 
and  as  white  t  ... , 

in 

Saffron  from  th6  |Hnge  of  the  earth, 

wild  Bafl!ron  that  bias  bent 

over  the  sharp  edge  of  earth, 

aU  the  flpwers  that  cat  through  the  earth, 

all,  all  tS^flowers  are  lost. 

Everything  is  hist, 

everything  is  crossed  with  black, 

black  upon  black 

and  worse  than  Uack — 

this  oolooiieu  light. 


n 


Fringe  upon  fringej 
of  blile  crocuses, 

S^^Tt'hr"^'*  ^^^  ^^"«  °'  themselves, 
dlue  of  that  upper  earth, 

fo"t*!°'  *^*  *^*^*^  "^°°  *^®^*^  "'  flowers- 
Mowers — 

e^nJ^h^'of 'him- '°  ""'*  ""^  ""'^"^  °^  *'^«-' 

more  than  earth, 

even  than  the  upper  earth 

had  passed  with  me 

beneath  the  earth  !  " 

If  I  could  have  caught  up  from  the  eart;h, 

the  whole  of  the  flowers  of  the  earth  -^ 

If  once  I  could  have  breathed  into  m'yself 

the  very  golden  crocuses] 

and  the  red, 

and  the  very  golden  hearts  of  the  first  saffron, 

the  whole  of  the  golden  mass,  ^^  ' 

the  whole  of  the  great  fragrance,  ' 

I  could  have  dared  the  loss.  - 


V 

So  for  your  arrogance 

and  your  ruthlessness 

I  have  lost  the  earth 

and  the  flowers  of  the  earth, 

and  the  Uve  souls  abpve  the  earth, 

and  you  who  passed  across  the  liuht 

and  reached      , 

ruthless, 

you  who  have  youi  own  light,  , 

who  are  to  yourself  a  presence,    ' 
who  need  no  presence. 

Tet  for  all  your  arrogance 

and  your  glance, 

I  tell  you  this — 

such  loss  ia  no  loss,  R 

such  terror,  such  coils  and  strands  and  pitfeJla 

of  blackness,  "«~«i 

such  terror — 

is  no  loss.  ,     ■ 

Hell  is  no  worse  than  your  earth     ' 

above  the  earth,  ; 

hell  is  no  worse —     "'  .'  •-,.''  i 

no — nor  your  flowers  ^       / 

nor  your  veana  of  light 

nor  your  presence, 

a  loss. 

My  hell  is  no  worse  than  yours  *  n 

^ough  you  pass  among  the  flowers  and.  speat  J: 
^»itn  the  spirits  above  earth. 

Against  the  black  '9         ' 

I  have  more  fervour     »  '' 

than  you  in  all  the  splendour  of  that  nlace  "^      • 

agamst  the  blackness 

and  the  stark  grey 

I  have  more  light ! 

And  the  flowers — 

if  I  shotald  tell^ou, 

you  would  turn  from  your  own  fit  paths 

toward  hell — 

turn  again  and  glance  back 

and  I  would  sink  into  a  pltMse 

even  moTB  tenrible  than  this.  ' 


\ 


vn 

At  least  I  have  the  flowers  of  myself 

and  my  thoughts — no  god 

can  take  that : 

I  have  the  fervour  of  myself  for  a  presence 

Md  my  own  spirit  for  light.  *'«»«'»<» 

And  my  spirit  with  its  loss  ..      , 

knows  this :  ^ 

though  small  against  the  black 
small  against  the  formless  rocks 
heU  must  break  before  I  am  lost.' 

Before  I  am  lost, 

hell  must  open  like  a  red  rose 

for  the  dead  to  pass.  _^ _______^_^ 


'-.■r 


-LE  FEUT 

GowootTET  Pbbsb  fob  1916 


the  Z.^^'^'T^  •^'?^"'-  ^°J»°t«««l  fo'  the  duration  of 
the  war  K«fa«d  to  jom  the  territorials  in  spite  of  his  age 
^daondibonof  health.  Always  propo«Ml  hinui^nt«»o«^ 
for  aU  dangerous  nussions  and.  partioulariy,  helped  to  oigani«. 
under  violent  fire  an  advanced  dressing-statioV  in  i^TZ. 
conquered  from  the  enemy.  "♦L^rmy  citation. 

C]^AEED-I  say  oomparedr-with  this  book 
other  books  deahng  with  the  War  are  imperti- 
sarilv  w^^^  They  are  impertinencies  not  i^- 
t^L  *^"r!  '"*"*'  ^'^*  ^^^^  merits  are  merely  of 
the  order  of  hterary  skilfuhiess.    They  take  advanta^ 

sentunental,  picturesque,  yea,  even,  save  the  mark 

Henn  Barbusse  holds  that  the  war  should  not  be  a 
milch-cow  for  writers  or  any  other  profiteers.  The 
veij  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  show  that  it  is  wicked 
to  draw  upon  such  an  infamy  for  any  object  other  than 

uL^^^^^'^^T'  "*^*''  ^^^  ^  «J»«^  i*  lip  in  the  fuU 
h^t  of  Its  mfemy  m  view  of  complete  disapproval  of  it, 
and  with  this  aim  ever  in^sight  he  has  described  what 
ne  saw  and  heard  during  two  years  under  fire,  without 
!^'i^°u'  J^t^oii*  apparent  selection,  without 
arttfol  tricks  of  emphasis.  "  It  would  be  a  crime,"  he 
fa  *!  °^  "'  ^  characters  say,  "  to  show  the  nobler 
aspects  of  war,  even  if  there  were  any  " 

That  is  Ms  attitude.  Truth  first,  Uterature  second. 
He  has  not  attempted  a  work  of  art,  but,  being  a 
wnter  of  force,  possessed  of  an  inteUect  of  exceptional 
earnestness,  gifted  with  a  most  valuable  memory,  and, 
especiaUy,  mclined  to  discern  the  spirituality  luririne 
withm  material  manifestations,  he  has  achieved 'a 
record  of  events  which  is  not  merely  a  record  but  also 
a  reading  of  them,  stinging  deep  into  aU  who  foUow  it. 
He  no  more  spares  them  than  t^  sheUfr  bom  ttie-- 
enemy  spare  their  victims. 

t^^L^^^^  P"^  °*  *^«  ''oofe  is  a  meticulously 
faithful  rendenng  of  the  author's  companions'  con- 
versations during  the  interminable  hours  of  waiting 
m  the  field,  in  trenches,  in  biUets,  which  form  thi 
^ajonty  of  the  average  soldier's  experiences  of  war- 
lare,  reproduced  in  their  characteristic  argot,  which 
somewhat  unnecessarily  taxes  the  reader's  patience 
and  obscures  his  understanding.     Moreover  it  prevents 
tfle  work  from  making  the  international  appeal  its 
substance  and  spirit  claim  for  it.    An  excessive  care 
tor  truthfulness  at  the  expense  of  directness  and  com- 
mnmcativeness  was  the  motive  for  this  procedure 
There  is  absolutely  no  objection  to  the  "  swear  words  " 
which  contribute  to  the  likeness  in  the  portraits  (see 
the  chapter  "  Les  Qros  Mots  "),  but  there  are  solid 
reasons  for  not  obscuring  the  likeness  under  a  coat  «f 
*  L$  fau,  by  Henri  BarimaM, 
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jargon  nnintelligible  to  the  majority  of  readers,  and 
to  which  no  diettoAary  or  gkieaary  could  give  a  clae, 
for  it  ia  hot  so  mndl  a  language  of  his  own  the  tr<yufion 
has  invented  as  simply  a  perversion  of  accent,  pro- 
nunciation, and  grammar  which  it  is  easier  for  the  ear 
than  for  the  eye  to  translate,  and  for  which  Mr. 
Barbusse  has  had  to  form   a  special  orthography 
reminiscent  of  those  exceedingly  misleading  guides  to 
pronunciation  in  foreign  conversation  books.    How- 
ever, a  Kipling  would  no  doubt  have  adopted  the  same 
principle. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  closely  printed  380  pages 
■  — ^the  labour  of  which  is  a  mystery — direct  descriptions 
more  frequently  take  the  place  of  the  slow-moving 
dialogue — slow-moving  like  the  war  itself — and  the 
.  author's  experiences  of  the  campaign,  while  the  end 
rises  to  heights  of  luminous  criticism,  bringing  the 
^  personality  of  the  writer  at  last  into  evidence.    A 
•imilar  evolution,  the  thinker  replacing  the  narrator, 
occurs  in  his  previous  book,  L'Enfer. 

Having  minutely  recorded  the  horror  of  war 
(horror  and  war  are  here  synonymous)  in  its  active  as 
in  its  passive  phases — though  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
the  active  ceases  and  the  passive  commences,  for  suffer- 
ing is  necessarily  always  active :  the  distinction  is  used 
conventionally — M.  Barbusse  feels  himself  warranted 
to  draw  conclusions.  After  the  evidence  the  sentence. 
It  is  a  marvel  his  views  have  passed  censorship  : 

"The  futmel"  he  cried  suddenly  like  a  prophet.  "With 
what  eyes  those  who  will  come  after  as  and  whose  progress — 
which  arrives  like  &te — ^will  have  bi^anced  the  oonscienoes,  will 
consider  these  mnrdeis  and  exploits  which  we  who  commit  them 
do  not  know  whether  to  class  with  those  of  the  heroes  of  Plutarch 
and  OomeQle,  or  with  those  of  apaches  ! 

"  And  yet,"  continued  Bertrand,  "  look  !  One  figure  has  risen 
above  the  war  and  will  shine  for  the  beauty  and  impottaaoe  of  his 
oonrage." 

And  he  dares  name  the  German  Liebknecht. 

"  1%e  future !  The  future  !  The  future's  duty  will  be  to 
efface  the  present,  to  efface  it  even  more  than  you  think,  to  efface 
°it  as  something  abominable  and  shjuneAiL  And  yet  this  present 
was  necessary  t  Shame  to  military  glo^,  shame  to  armies, 
shame  to  the  soldiei's  trade  which  transforms  men  in  turn  from 
stupid  victims  to  ignoble  executioners." 


The  man  who  speaks  thus,  Corporal  Bertrand, 
"  who  had  always  done  more  than  Ms  duty  and  still 
survived  "  (all  the  characters  in  the  book  are  "  true  " 
characters ;  except  in  one  single  and  stated  instance 
they  are  given  their  own  names),  is  eventually  killed. 

I  will  quote  the  discovery  of  his  death  to  give  a 
notion  of  the  realism  to  which  there  are  absolutely 
np  limits,  a  realism  which  calmly  comments  upon  the 
native  troops'  particular  methods  of  "  fight "  and 
quotes  a  soldier  who  quickly  and  nswively  gives  his 
trade  as  a  "  butcher  of  La  Villette  "  to  substantiate 
his  approval  of  the  neat  manner  in  which  a  trench  had 
been  "  cleaned  up." 

';  f  IslioaIdliketofiDdFarfadet,"said  Vcdpatte.  "I  told  him 
to  wait  when  w<e  wero  running  and  he  hooked  me.  'Poor  chap,  I 
hope  he  waited." 
.  8o  he  came  and  went,  attracted  to  the  dead  by  a  strange 
"  .'Wuioetty.  Indifferent  as  they  are  they  sand  him  from  one  to  the 
oiber  and  at  each  stq>  he  kioks  on  the  ground.  Suddmily  he 
makes  t  ay  ct  distrew.  He  signals  to  us  with  his  hand  and 
kneeb  down  beside  a  corpse.  "  Bertrand  I  "  An  acute,  dingkig 
•motioo  takes  hold  of  us.  So  he  has  been  killed,  b^too,  Uke  the 
rest,  he  who  rose  so  high  above  us  ail  by  his  energy  and  lucidity  I 
He  has  got  himself  killed,  go*  himseU  killed  at  last  from  always 
doing  his  duty.    He  has  at  last  found  Death  where  it  was  I 

We  look  at  him,  them^ora  away  from  the  viaioa  and  considar 
•aeh  other. 

AkI .  .  . 

Hw  fMt  is  that  tba  shock  ol  hia  km  is  aggravated  by  the 


sight  of  his  remains.  Death  has  lent  the  appearance  of  a  <Hurica- 
ture  to  this  man  who  was  so  handsome  and  so  oalm.  «With  his 
hair  scattered  over  his  eyep,  his  moustache  steeped  in  his  i^uth, 
and  puffed  face,  he  laughs.  One  eye  is  wide  open,  the  other 
closed,  and  his  tongue  hangs  out. ,  His  arms  are  aptoad  cross- 
wise, his  hands  are  open,,  his  fingers  spread.  His  right  leg 
stretches  out  in  one  direction,  his  left  leg,  which  ia  broken  by 
shrapnel  and  whence  ooied  the  hnmorrhage  which  caused  his 
death,  is  twisted  in  a  circle,  dislocated,  limp,  boneless.  A 
lugubrious  irony  has  communicated  to  the  last  heavings  of  this 
agony  the  aspect  and  gestures  of  a  clown. 


Further  on  they  find  : 


,_  '•*.. 


A  Fddioebel  seated,  leaning  on  <^  rlpjped-ttp  pbnks  of  what 
was,  there  where  we  stand,  a  sentry-box.  A  little  hole  under 
one  eye  ;  a  bayonet  thrust  has  nailed  him  by  his  face  to  the  boards. 
In  front  of  him,  also  seated,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his 
fists  in  his  neck,  a  manshowsaskufl  opened  like  a  boiled  egg.  . 
Near  them,  appalling  sentinel,  half  a  man  is  standing  :  a  man  out, 
sliced  in  two  fKim  sloiU  to  loins,  leaning  upright  against  the  bank 
of  earth.  The  other  half  ia  miaaing  of  this  species  of  human  peg 
whose  eye  bangs  out,  whose  bluish  entrails  twist  in  spirals  round 
his  leg. 

The  whole  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a  fearless 
revelation,  be  the  theme  drowning  in  swamps,  the 
storming-parties,  the  dressing-stations,  starvation 
and  thirst  which  drives  the  men  to  drink  their  own 
urine,  the  rain,  the  fire,  the  mad,  the  treacheroos 
mud :  '         .  •  '^ 

"At  one  time  I  thought  the  worst  heU  of  the  war  was  the  flames 
from  the  shells,  then  I  long  thought  that  it  was  the  snffooatiim 
of  the  dug-outs  which  constantly  dose  upon  one.  No,  the  hell 
ia  the  water." 


About  ^e  mud  a  man  is  made  to  say : 

"  Over  there  it  is  w(»ae  than  here.  The  men  fall  into  holes  from 
which  they  can't  be  dragged.  All  who  daring  ni(^t-time  have 
setfootan  the  edge  of  a  shell-hole  are  dead  men.  .  .  .  Overthers, 
wherever  yon  come  from,  you  see  a  head  moving,  its  arms  locked ; 
there  is  a  path  of  gabions,  which  here  and  there  have  yielded  and 
broken  through,  which  is  a  mouse-trap  for  men.  Where  there  is 
no  gabicn-work  there  are  two  inches  ot  water.  Often  they  can't 
pull  out  their  rifles.  Look  at  those — tbo  whole  lower  part 
of  their  coats  has  been  cut — no  matter  about  the  pockets — 
to  free  them  ttad  alsollMause  they  hadn't  the  strength  to  cany 
such  a  biuden.  Dumas'  coat,  which  it  was  possible  to  i^move, 
weighied  at  least  40  kilos :  two  of  us  could  just  manage  to  lift  it 
using  both  hands.  Look,  the  one  whose  legs  are  bate,  it  has 
torn  everything  off  him :  his  trousers,,  pants,  shoes  ...  all 
torn  off  by  the  earth.  Such  a  thing  has  never  been  seen, 
nev^." 

Each  speaker  has  his  own  peculiar,  ciuucacteristic 
manner. 

The  book  is  a  mine  of  detail :  the  avaricioujaness  of 
the  peasants  with  whom  the  soldiers  lukve  dealings,  the 
wretched  equipment,  the  ravages  of  vermin,  even  the 
inventory  of  the  contents  of  a  soldier's  kit-bag,  all 
these  reminiscences  contribute  to  illustrate  tba  war 
and  to  justify  the  conclusion  :  *     '::^ . 

# 

lUbre  even  than  the  charges  which  ate  like  review-parades, 
more  than  the  visible  battles  which  unfdrl  like  banneis,  more  even 
than  the  corpt  d  corpt  where  you  ate  wild  and  scream,  this  war  is 
the  appalling,  supernatural  &tigQe  wtth  water  to  the  waist,  and 
mud  and  filth  and  infamous  dirt.  It  is  the  mouldy  faoes  and  the 
ragged  flesh,  and  the  oorpses  which  ate  nok  even  like  corpses, 
floating  above  the  vocaoioas  soiL  It  is  the  mfinite  moaotoi^  of 
wretchedoeas  interrupted  by  acute  dnunaa,  it  is  that  and  not  the 
bayonet  which  glitters  like  silver,  vat  the  oodk-oiow  of  the 
trumpet-blast  in  the  sub. 

To  tmiitMquSa,  patrons  of  war  in  the  form  of 
jounalipts,   politidaiu,   the    "pabUc"   ia   general^ 


ff^^t*"'®""  *^*™  <*'  '^'"^  ^  ixordcal  remarks  from 
the  flghtera  and  m  different  incidents  introduced  into 
the  narrative.  Nobody  and  nothing  is  spared,  who  or 
whidi  IS  responsible  for  the  war  and  its  mismanage- 
ment.    But  there  is  no  rating. 

By  an  obstinate  daUy  record  of  the  incidents,  major 

and  mmor,  of  the  war,  as  M.  Barbusse  saw  it,  he  fore- 

staUs  that  forgetfulness  with  which  man  is  cured  of  the 

past  and  taken  off  his  guard  for  the  future.     From  one 

day  to  another  he  even  who  has  suffered  the  worst 

kTk'     f,*»« ,, capacity    to    forget    surpasses    and 

absorbs  all  other  faculties.    But  this  monumental 

cl^mele  has  been  written  to  supply  a  substitute  for 

his  faulty  memory.     There  is  not  a  language  in  which 

at  least  its  more  essential  pages— -among  these  the 

account  of  the  bombarded  subterranean   dressing- 

u^^°°i.^*'^  *^®  howhng  man  whose  two  feet  had  been 

snot  off  struggling  on  his  stretcher  with  this  fleid- 

I  /      orderhes,  who  weigh  on  him  to  keep  him  from  tryin? 

to  run  away,  and  the  aviator  who  wanted  to  know  the 

real  name  of  God,  and  aU  the  rambUng  exclamations 

of  the  suffenng,  dying,  and  the  infirmier  who  was 

blown  mto  fragments  while  raking  human  bowels  and 

other  remains  from  off  the  dressing-station  entrance—  / 

should  not  be  spread  broadca^.     It   must  combat 

agaiMt  that     short-sightedness  which  ia  the  disease  of 

the  hui6an  mind  "  and  which  distorts  patriotism, 

respectable  on  condition  that  it  be  restricted  to  the 

artistic  and  sentimental  domains  exactly  like  the  ties 

of  femily  and  province,  no  less  sacred,"  into  dangerous 

natoonal  vamty  and  conceit,  creating  totally  imaginarv 

distinctions  and   barriers.     "We  alone,"   e^  say 

behmd  their  respective  fences,  "  are  the  depositories 

of  courage,  loyalty,  talent,  good  taste  !  " 
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Of  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  a  country  they  make  a  devouring 
dJseaae,  a  kind  of  cancer  absorbing  Uving  forces,  taking  the  whole 
place  and  crushing  life  and  vrtiich,  being  contagious,  ends  either 
m  the  crises  of  war  or  in  the  exhaustion  and  asphyxia  of  armed 
p««oe.     Of  how  many  crimes  have  they  not  made  virtues  by 
calling  them  national— with  one  word!     They  even  deform 
truth.    For  eternal  truth  is  substituted  the  national  truth  of  each. 
So  many  peoples,  so  many  truths,  which  twist  and  turn  the  truth. 
All  those  who  keep  np  these  children's  disputes,  so  odiously 
ndionlons,  scold  each  other,  with :    "  It  wasn't  I  who  began,  it 
was  you."     "  No  it  wasn't  I,  it  was  you."     "  Begin  if  you  dare." 
"Begjn,  you."    PneriUties  which  keep  the  world's  immense 
wound  sore  because  those  really  interested  do  not  take  part  in 
the  discussion  aiid  the  desire  to  mak^  an  end  of  it  does  not 
exist ;   all  those/ who  cannot  or  will  not  make  peace  on  earth  ; 
all  those  who  clutch,  for  some  reason  or  otjier,  to  the  old  state 
of  things,  finding  or  inventing  reasons  for  it,  those  aie  your 
enemies  t       ■  . 

In  a  word,  the  enemy  ia  the  past.  The  perpetrators  of  war  are 
the  traditionalists,  steeped  in  the  past  ...  for  whom  an  abuse 
has  the  power  of  law  because  it  has  been  allowed  to  take  root, 
who  a^ure  to  be  guided  by  the  dead  and  who  inaiat,tm  submitting 
the  passionate,  thiabbing  future  and  progress  to  tpo  rule  of  ^UMts 
and  nursery  fables. 


Verily^  the  criminals  are  those  who  echo,  "  because 
It  wa«,  it  must  be." 

i^Le  Feu  is  an  immense  achievement.    The  author 
IS  as  gfenerouB  with  his  efforts  as  the"*  soldier  was 
unsparing  in  self-sacrifice.     It  is  thfe  work  not  merely 
of  a  literary ,.man,  but  of  an  honest  man.     It  ia  objec- 
tive in  its  fidelity  to  facts,  situations,  character ;  it 
is   subjective  in   its   foundations.     It  ha»  not   the 
aspect  of  a  professional  production.     M.  BarbuBse'g 
previous  work,  L'Enfer,  conveyed  a  similar  impression 
on  a  leas  extensive  scale.     He  has  not  set  out  to 
'make  a  book,"  rather  it  grows  from  him,  ttee 
luxuriantly,  indifferent  to  the  formulae  of  the  expert' 
but    far   more    masterly  than  that   of  the  expert 
whose  craftmanship  becomes,  at  a  certain  tune  in 
one's  reading  life,  so  difficult  to  endure. 

MmmOi  CioLKowsEA 


OTBATO.     I  did  not  expect  that    the   advice    I 

<J    gave  to  my  slave    would   have    ausji    happy 

effects,  yet  in  the  world  above  it  saved  me  my 

Me  and  my  kingdom  altogether,  and  here  it  has  won 

me  the  admiration  of  all  the  aagea. 

Raphael.     What  advice  did  you  give  t 

8tra4o.     I  was  at  Tyre.    All  the  slaves  revolted 

and  butchered  their  masters,  yet  one  of  mine  was 

humane  enough  to  spare  me,  and  to  hide  me  from  the 

fury  of  the  rest.     They  agreed  to  choose  for  their  king 

the  man  who,  upon  a  set  day,  should  see  the  sun  rise 

before  any  one  else.    Thef  gathered  in  the  plain,  the 

whole   multitude  gluing  their  eyes   to  the  eastern 

heaven,  where  the  sun  is  wont  to  arise  ;    my  slave 

alone,  m  accordance  with  my  instructions,  kept  his 

eyes   toward   the  west.     Ton  may  well  beUeve  that 

the  others  thought  him  a  fool.     However,  by  turning 

his  back  on  them  he  saw  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  which 

caught  on  a  lofty  tower^  while  his  feUows  still  sought 

the  sun's  body  in  the  east.     They  admired  the  subtlety 

of  his  mmd,  but  he  confessed  that  it  was  my  due  and 

that  I  was  stiU  among  the  Uving.     They  elected  me 

king  as  a  man  descended  of  gods. 

Ra/phael.  I  see  that  your  advice  waa  quite  useful 
yet  do  not  find  it  a  subject  for  wonder. 

Strata.  All  our  philosophers  here  will  explain  to 
you  that  I  taught  my  slave  that  the  wise  should  ever 
turn  their  backs  on  the  mob,  and  that  the  general 
opinion  is  usuaUy  sound  if  you  take  it  to  mean  its  own 
opposite. 

Raphael.  These  philosophers  talk  like  philosophers. 
It  IS  their  business  to  scoff  at  common  opinion  and 
prejudice;  yet  there  is  nothing  more  convenient  or 
useful  than  are  these  latter. 

Strata.     From  the  manner  in  which  you  speak,  one 
sees  that  you  had  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  them. 
Raphael.     I  assure  you  that  my  defence  of  preju- 
dice is  diainterested,  and  that  by  taking  prejudice's 
part  I  laid  myself  open  to  no  small  ridicule.     They 
were  searching  the  Roman  ruins  for  statues  and  as  I 
was  a  good  sculptor  and  painter  they  chose  me  to 
judge    which    were    anticpie.    Michael    Angelo,    my 
competitor,  made  in  secret  a  perfect  statue  of  Bacchus. 
He  broke  off  one  of  the  fingers,  then  hid  the  statue  in  a 
place  where  he  knew  we  would  dig.      I  declared  it 
antique  when  we  found  it.    He  said  it  was  modem. 
I  based  my  opinion  chiefly  on  the  beauty  of  the  work 
which,  according  to  our  rules,  was  well  worthy  of 
Grecian  carvers.    Irritated  at  contradiction  I  carried 
the  matter  further,  and  said  it  had  been  done  in  the 
time  of  Polycletus  or  Phidias.    Then  Michael  Angelo 
brought  out  the  broken  irrefutable  finger.    I  was 
greatly  mocked  for  my  prejudice,  but  what  would   I 
have  done  without  prejudice !    I  was  judge,  and  aa 
judge  one  must  make  decisions. 

Straio.    You   would   have   decided   according   to 
reason. 

Baphasl.  Does  reason  ever  decide  Y  I  should  ' 
never  have  known  by  any  process  of  reason  to  what 
age  the  statue  belonged,  I  should  have  seen  only  its 
excellent  beauty,  then  prejudice  came  to  my  aid, 
aaying  that  a  beautiful  statue  was  ancient,  or  sheirid 
be.    With  such  a  decision  I  judged. 

Strata.  It  may  well  be  that  reason  has  no  incon- 
testable formulfB  for  things  of  such  slight  importance ; 
but  upon  all  questions  of  human  conduct  she  has 
decisions  quite  sure.  Unfortunately  men  do  not 
conaolt  them. 

Raphael.  Let  ua  then  consult  her  on  some  point 
and  ue  if  she  will  dedde  it.    Aak  her  if  we  should 
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weep  or  laugh  at  the  death  of  onr  friends  and  relations. 
On  one  side  she  will  say,  "  they  are  lost  to  you,  there- 
fore weep."  On  the  other,  "  they  are  delivered  from 
the  miseries  of  this  life,  you  should  therefore  be 
joyful."  In  the  face  of  such  answers  from  reason,  we 
act  as  local  custom  decrees.  We  weep  at  her  bidding, 
and  we  weep  so  thoroughly  that  we  cannot  conceive 
laughter  as  possible  ;  or  we  laugh  so  thoroughly  that 
tears  seem  out  of  the  question. 

Straio.  Beason  is  not  always  so  undecided.  She 
allows  custom  to  decide  such  matters  as""  are  not 
worth  her  attention,  but  think  how  many  very  con- 
siderable things  there  are  upon  which  she  has  clear- 
cut  ideas,  and  from  which  she  liraws  consequences 
equally  clear. 

Raphael.      Unless  I  am  much  mistaken  there  are 
very  few  of  these  clear  ideas. 
8trato.    No   matter,   they   alone   are   worthy   of 
*  absolute  trust. 

Raphael.  That  cannot  be,  for  reason  offers  us  a 
,  very  small  number  of  set  maxi&s,  and  onr  mind  is  so 
made  as  to  believe  in  many  more.  The  overplus  of 
one's  inclination  to  believe  in  something  or  other  all 
counts  on  the  side  of  prejudice,  and  false  opinions  flU 
up  the  void. 

Strata.  But  what  need  to  cast  oneself  into  error  ! 
Cannot  one  keep  one's  judgment  suspended,  in  these 
unprovable  matters  t  Eeason  stops  when  she  knows 
not  which  way  to  turn. 

Raphael.  Very  true,  she  has  no  other  secret  means 
of  keeping  hers^  from  mistakes,  save  that  of  standing 
stock-still;  but  such  a  condition  does  violence  to 
man's  mind,  tbe  human  mind  is  in  movement,  and 
It  must  continue  to  move.  It  is  not  every  man  who 
can  doubt ;  we  have  need  of  illumination  to  attain 
tbia  faculty,  we;  have  need  of  strength  to  continue  it. 
Moreover  doubt  is  without  action  and  among  mankind 
we  must  act. 

B^ato.  Thus  one  should  preserve  the  prejudices 
of  custom  m  order  to  act  like  the  next  man  but  destroy 
the  habits  of  thpught  in  order  to  think  like  the  sage. 
Raphael.  Better  preserve  them  all.  You  seem  to 
forget  the  old  Sainnite's  answer  when  his  compatriots 
sent  to  ask  him  what  should  be  done  with  the  Roman 
army  which  they  had  caught  in  the  Caudine  forks 
The  old  man  replied  that  they  should  put  them  all  to 
the  sword.  The  Samnites  thought  this  too  cruel ;  he 
then  said  they  should  let  them  go  free  and  unscathed 
and  m  the  end  they  did  neither,  and  reaped  the  evil 
result.  It  is  the  same  with  prejudices,  we  must  either 
keep  the  whole  lot  or  crush  them  out  altogether, 
otherwise  those  you  have  eliminated  will  make  you 
mistrust  those  which  remain.  The  unhappiness  of 
bemg  deceived  in  many  things  will  not  be  balanced 
by  the  pleasure  of  its  being  an  unconscious  deceit, 
and  you  will  have  neither  the  illumination  of  truth  nor 
yet  the  comfort  of  error. 

Strata.  If  tftere  were  no  means  of  escaping  your 
alternative,  one  should  not  long  hesitate  about 
takmg  a  side.  We  should  root  out  aU  prejudice. 
__.  Raphad,  But  reason  would  hunt  out  aH  our  old 
notions  and  leave  nothing  else  in  their  place.  She 
would  create  a  species  of  vacuum.  And  how  could  one 
bear  this  t  No,  no,  considering  how  slight  an  amount 
of  reason  inheres  in  aU  men,  we  must  leave  them  the 
prejudices  to  which  they  are  so  well  acclimatized. 
These  prejudices  are  reason's  supplement.  All  that  ' 
IS  lacking  on  one  side  can  be  got  out  of  the  otier 
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J_^      We  win  not  slay  the  moon,  f  ** 

For  she  is  the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  Zeiu. 
Of  the  maidens  of  Olympos. 

And  though  she  be  pale  and  yet  (moreipale 
Gazing  upon  d^ad  men  v^-^*^^ 

And  fierce  disastrous  strife,  ^^^  i\ 

Yet  for  ua  she  is  still  a  frail  lily  } 

Floating  upon  a  calm  pool — 
Still  a  tall  lady  in  austere  garments 
Comforting  our  human  despair. 

BlOHARD  ALDVS&COTX 

L'AMOUREUX 

Troigihne  des  "  Pohnea  de  V  Urb»  "  par  Femand  Dtcotre 

STEOPHE  n 

pi^TOTJS  reconnaissoDS  les  mots, 
^^      Ce  sont  bien  toujours  les  m§mes  ; 

II  n'y  a  pas  mots  et  mots 
Ainsi  qu'il  y  a  fagots  et  fagots, 

Tu  I'aimes,  voil4.    Tu  I'aimes  ... 

Ah  !  les  bons  chers  mots  vieillots, 

Ce  sont  bien  toujours  les  mfimes. 

Et  c'est  ainsi  notre  lot 
De  les  entendre  un  jour,  vieillots  nous-mAmes. 
Ce  sont  toujours  les  mfimes  mots. 

Aimer  ainsi !    Pout  quel  espoir,  pour  quelle  attente ! 

Enfin,  dis-nous,  que  lui  veux-tu  t 
Eien  ;  nulle  attente.    Et  cela  te  contente.        v 
Eien  ;  nul  espoir.     Nul  courage  non  plus — 

One  pour  lui  faire  des  po6mes  ... 

La  torpettrde  t'amour  sans  but 

VoilA  le  vin  de  sommeil  que  tu  b^w,        ,^ 

La  torpeur  de  I'amour  sans  but 

Qui  se  rongeant  sans  fin  lui-m6me 

Ne  se  nourrit  que  de  lui-mfime. 
La  tMpeur  te  berce  et,  niaisement, 
Pris  au  rythme  lent  de  son  bercement, 
Tu  restes  sans  vie,  heureux  et  dormant. 

Ainsi  qu'un  ver  de  Chine  en  sa  maison  de  sole, 
Tu  dors  rfivant  d'elle  et  de  blond  roman 
Cependant  qu'autour  de  ton  coeur  dtoent 
La  torpeur  d'aimer  vient  soumoisement 
Tisser  un  linseul  d'hypnotique  joie. 
Ah  !  prends  garde  k  la  paix  heureuse  oil  tu  te  noies, 
Prends  garde  au  bonheur  6touflant 
Qui  t'enlise,  au  r^veil  qui  tarde, 

A  la  douleur,  prends  garde,  enfant, . 

Prends  garde. 

FB3UTAKD  DiTOXKB 
(Quoted  by  permission  of  the  author) 
» ,.  ' 

'     PASSING  PARIS 

FEENAND  DIVOIEE,  from  the  third 
volume  of  whose  {^uliarly  original  Poimes 
'  d»  I'Urbs  (1,  Poites  ;  2,  La  Malediction  des 
Enfomtt  f  3,  L'Amuyureux)  an  extract  is  given  above, 
is  the  author  of  a  curious  study,  J'awt-iJ  d»vemr 
Maget  wherein,  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Eli- 
phas  L^vi  and  M.  P^ladan  he  would  find  a  parental 
link  between  these  and  Nietzsche's  theory  of  the 
Superman.  He  argues  his  point  thoroughly  well  but 
bases  it  on,  as  I  thwk,  a  fallacy,  coming  therefore  to  a 
faJlacMMu  condusion  in  his  negative  answer  to  the 


question  pat.  For  he  founds  his  opposition  to  the 
Master  andHo  the  advantages  of  attaining  to  the 
supenonty  after  which  the  mystics  in  their  way,  and 
ITietzsche  in  his,  strive,  on  tl»e  view  that  it  imphes  not 
self-dommation  but  domination  over  others,  a  reading 
which  may  he  compared  to  the  popular  foreiirn 
mterpretation  of  Deutachland  iiber  AUes  ' 

"The  superman,  the  master,  the  intellectual," 
wntes  M.  Divoire,  "do  not  remember  they  are  men 
descending  from  the  long  breed  of  mankind  and  that 
centunes  of  humanity  have  suffered,  have  purified 
and  refined  themselves  in  the  fire  of  tears  to  give  them 
to  conquer  for  them,  the  free  intelligence  thev  mav 
now  contemplate  in  themselves.  The  master  the 
superman,  the  strong  man  disown  their  father  the 
humWe  effort,  and  their  mother,  pain.  They  are  in- 
toxicd*ed  with  their  relative  greatness  and  are  proud 
of  It ;  they  rebel  against  who  gave  them  light.  Thev 
have  the  folly  to  beUeve  themselves  gods." 

This  is  very  well  said,  but  I  cannot  accept  it  as 

applyingto  the    master  "  or  even  to  the  "  superman  " 

of  the  German— therefore  necessarily  Pan-German  '— 

poet-phUosopher's  fancy.    I  am  ready  to  admit  I  am 

mistaken,  and  to  whoever  entertains  doubts  on  the 

pomt,  and  whoever  would  wish  to  complete  my  own 

very  mxsomplete  notes  on  M.  P^ladan  published  in 

Tm  Egoist  a  short  whUe  ago,  and  to  learn  about 

J!iUphas  L6vy,  Papus,  and  other  French  occultiats  I 

recommend   this    lucidly-thought-out   work  .i   It   is 

published  by  Piguitee  and  contains  a  quaint,  oabalia- 

tic-looking  table,  the  basis  of  an  "  anthropography  " 

of  ideas,  showing  the  political  and  moral  tendencies  of 

a  heterogeneojis  assortment  of  humanity  classified  as 

Jews,  Freemasons,  Positivists    (two  schools),  Tol- 

stoians,    Pragmatists,    Neo-HeUenists,    Protestants, 

Catholics,  Cynics,  Conservatives,"  etc. 

As  a  poet  M.  Divoire  is  the  author  of  an  Exhortation 
d  la  Vietoire,  written  for  Isadora  Duncan,  after  she 
lost   her  two   little   children,   in    the    simultaniste, 
pawrythmtque    or  choral    manner,  invented  by  M 
Barzun  and  which,  it  must  be  aUowed,  if  suitabte 
interpretation  could  be  found,  is  very  harmoniously 
applicable  to  a  theme  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
classical  tragedy.    The  broken -up  form  is  a  hindrance 
however,  to  the  reader's  full  enjoyment  of  the  feeling 
and  rhythm  of  the  poem,  which  should  reach  him  along 
smooth,  direct  communications.     The  style  is,  there- 
fore, not  suitable  to  reading  but  to  declamation  only. 
Its    realization   in   this    manner   would    demand 
a  degree  of  artistry  in  interpretation  and  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  hearers  not  easily  united  in  this  era 
under  these  climes.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  revival 
from  the  Greek  stage,  and  as  such  the  idea  associates 
itself  justifiably  to  that  of  Isadora  Duncan  by  a  pro- 
cess of  suggestion,  f..      -^     ,  •        v 


But  since  this  last  winter  they  seem  to  have  thrown 
up  their  CMds.  Even  they,  at  first,  so  keenly  intent 
upon  the  issues,  have  grown  weary.  They  succeeded 
m  prolonging  their  energies,  one  winter,  two  perhaps, 
but  finaUy  they,  too,  have  had  to  yield  to  Mars.  He 
has  got  the  better  of  them  ;  he  has  even  "  disem- 
buscaded  "  them,  and  the  long  Ust  of  deceased  celebri- 
ties may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for  the  lacunae  which 
^jave  occurred  in  ranks  obscurer.  A  countrywoman 
said  to  me  :  "  This  winter  aU  the  old  people  at  home 
have  died— from  sorrow  no  doubt  at  not  seeing  the 
young  come  back." 

The  number  of  empty  fanteuilfl  at  the  Acad^mie  is 
unprecedented.  Nowadays  the  Institute  rewards 
long-UvednesB  as  weU  as  talent.  A  member  who  has 
not  greatly  exceeded  the  half -century  is  a  Benjamin 
m  the  ranks.  It  was  not  always,  however,  a  con- 
servatory for  doyens.  The  age-limit  for  candidateship 
has  gradually  risen  as  the  importance  of  the  institution 
m  the  sense  of  its  influence  on  the  art,  literature,  and 
science  of  the  country  has  declined.  In  the  d^s  of 
the  roma/fitiques  forty  was  the  average  age  for  election 
Lamartine  was  "  received  "  under  the  cupola  after  the 
publication  of  two  books  (a  totally  inadequate  title 
m  contemporary  timesjj,  exactly  at  that  age.  Victor 
Hugo  was  appointed  as  a  mere  child— thirty -nine— and 
yet  there  was  no  hurry  in  his  case  considering  the 
ytality  he  held  in  wserve!  Montesquieu,  of  the 
Letlres  Persanes,  was  no  older. 

The  Academicians  would  now  welcome  Mr.  Maeter- 
linck^ but  his  nomination  being  conditional  to  an 
exchange  of  nationality  it  is  thought  that  he  prefers 
to  forgo  the  favour,  especially  since  the  war.  MM. 
Paul  Adam  and  Abel  Hermant  propose  themselves  in 
beu  of  the  late  Jules  Claretie  ;  M.  Georges  de  Porto- 
Eiche  has  placed  himself  behind  M.  Jules  Lemaltre's 
vacant  chair.  MM.  Henry  Bordeaux,  Pierre  Mille, 
Le  Gofflc,  and  several  others  would  not,  it  is  said,  dis- 
dain to  be  elected,  not  to  speak  of  the  political  men, 
lawyers,  and  men  of  science  who  are  always  inter- 
calated among  the  representatives  of  pure  literature. 
•  *  •  * 


One  wonders  whether  the  lady  appreciated  M 
Divoire's  jpspiration.  For  she  has  the  reputation  of 
showing  singular  discord  between  her  creative  and  her 
CTitical  intelligence,  to  a  point  which  might  suggest 
that  her  dances  are  merely  organic  expressions 
independent  of  her  consciousness,  which  rejects,  when 
given  the  chqiee,  the  homages  worthy  of  her  art- 
as  in  the  case  of  a  certain  artist's  wonderful  drawings 
—for  the  most  commonplace  and  uncharacteristic 
versions  wherein  no  one  but  herseU^ecognizes  herself. 
So  it  happens  that  many  do  not  <#en  deserve  the  jrift 
of  themselves  I  ^  *^ 

*  «  *  m   ' 

I  am  going  to  make  a  remark  which  may  appear 
somewhat  cruel  but  which  I  do  not  meah  cruelly 
80  please  read  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  Ik  written.' 
During  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  war  o^  had  the 
impression  that  the  aged  had,  as  it  were,  postponed 
taking  their  expected  leave.  The  waat  interested 
(rri?"* '  ^^^^  wanted,  as  it  appeared,  to  see  it  through. 
(The  disproxwrtionate  gaps  among  the  younger  ■, 
generations  doabtless  contributed  to  the  anomaly.  X  ^ 


In  the  New  York  International,  Mr.  Michael  Mona- 
han,  the  relentlessly  brilliant  American  writer  (I 
suppose  it  is  correct  to  class  him  among  transatlantic 
authors  considering  he  publishes  his  work  in  the 
States  and  uses  expressions  which  an  Irishman  at 
home  would  not  use),  blames  English  critics  for  taxing 
Balzac  with  a  preference  for  the  "evil  in  human 
nature,"  thereby  "  flawing,"  in  their  opinion,  "  the 
integrity  of  his  work."  In  this  connexion  it  is 
interesting  to  inquire  what  a  French  authority,  whose 
opinion  influences  the  young  student  mind.  Professor 
Een6  Doumic,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Litt&ature  franfaise, 
has  to  say  on  this  aspect  of  the  great  romances : 

"  His  turn  of  mind,"  the  critic  teaches,   "  lacks 
delicacy,  distinction  :  he  fails  when  depicting  superior 
humanity ;    he  succeeds  in  the  study  of  the  low, 
trivial,  coarse,  vicious.  .  .  .  Educated  people  are  ill- 
observed,  have  the  manners^  sentiments,  thought*  ot 
concierges.     Men  of  wit  have  the  wit  of  commercial 
travellers.    Whenever  he  seeks  to  express  elegance, 
nobility,  generosity,  Balzac  becomes  strained.     He  is 
unable  to  portray  a  young  girl  or  virtuous  woman." 
And  such  exist  who  would  situate  Balzac  on  the 
same   plane    with   Shakespeare!      But   there   is   no 
arguing  with  the  Balaaeien.     He  is  invariably  all  of 
one  piece.    And  we  profanes,   more  supple  in  our 
moderation,  rather  envy  him  than  condemn  him  for 
this   worship   and  have  no   dislike   to   listening   to 
enthusiastic  commentaries,  preferring  it  to  the  obli- 
gations of  joumeyTng  along  in  the  company  of  Balzac 
himself.    He  brings  us  near  to  what  we  are  still 
interested  to  know  about  this  phenomenon  by  a  short 
cut,  and  convinces  us  the  more  readily  the  less  we 
turn  to  the  subject  of  his  pseans.     The  Baleaoien  is, 
therefore,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  Balxac. 
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TARR 

Bt  WTirD5AM  Lewis 

PAST  V- ^ 
A  MEOBIM  OP  HUMOUE 

CHAPTEE  vni       ^  .;* 

FOE  the  first  time  since  his  "  retttm  "  Tarr  found 
no  l^reisler  at  the  c&U.  "  I  wonder  what  that 
animal's  np  to,"  he  thought.  The  gar^on 
told  him  that  Kreisler  had  not  been  there  at  all  that 
evening.  Tarr  reconsidered  his  responsibilities.  He 
could  not  return  to  Montmartre  without  just  informing 
himself  of  EJreisler's  whereabouts  and  state  of  mind. 
~  The  "  obstacle  "  had  been  eluded.  It  must  be  trans- 
ported rapidly  "  in  the  way  "  again,  wherever  and  in 
whatever  direction  the  sluggish  stream  was  flowing. 
Bertha's ^e  did  not  intend  to  go  to  if  he  could  help 
it.  A  couple  of  hours  at  tea-time  was  what  he  had 
instituted  as  his  day's  "  amount  "  of  her  company. 
KreisUr'g  room  would  be  better.  This  he  did.  There 
was  a  light  in  Bieisler's  room.  The  window  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him.  This  perhaps  was  sufficient, 
Tarr  felt.  He  might  now  go  home,  having  located 
him.  Still,  since  he  was  there  he  would  go  up  and 
make  sure.  He  lighted  his  way  up  the  staircase  with 
matches.  Arrived  at  the  top  floor  he  was  uncertain 
at  which  door  to  knock.  He  chose  one  with  a  light 
beneath  it  and  knocked. 

In  a  moment  some  one  called  out  "  Who  is  it  t " 
Eecognizing  the  voice  Tarr  answered,  and  the  door 
opened  slowly.     Kreisler  was  standing  there  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  glasses  on,  and  a  brush  in  his  hand. 
"  Ah,  come  in,"  he  said. 

Tarr  sat  down,  and  Kreisler  went  en  brushing  his 
htar.  When  he  had  finished  he  put  the  brush  down 
quickly,  turned  round,  and  pointing  to  the  floor  said, 
in  a  voice  suggesting  that  that  was  the  first  of  several 
questions: 

"  AVhy  have  you  come  here  t  " 
Tarr  at  once  saw  that  he  had  gone  a  step  too  far, 
and  either  shown  bad  csdculation  or  chanced  on  his 
rival  at  an  unfortunate  time.  It  was  felt,  no  doubt, 
that — acting  more  or  less  as  "  keeper,"  or  check,  at 
any  rate — he  had  come  to  look  after  his  charge,  and 
hear  why  Kreisler  had  absented  himself  from  the  caf6. 
"Why  have  you  come  here  T  "  Kreisler  asked 
again,  in  an  even  tone,  pointing  again  with  his  fore- 
fijoger  to  the  centre  of  the  floor. 

"  Only  to  see  you,  of  course.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  weren't  well." 

"  Ah,  so  !    I  want  you,  my  dear  English  friend,  now 
that  you  are  here,  to  explain  yourself  a  little.    Why 
do  you  honour  me  with  so  much  of  your  company  f  " 
"Is  my  company  disagreeable  to  you  t  " 
"  I  wish  to  know,  sir,  why  I  have  so  much  of  it  !  " 
—    The  Deutscber-stadent  was  eomiog  ^  the  top.    His 
voice  had  risen  and  the  wind  of  Yas  breath  appeared 
to  be  making  his  moustaches  whistle. 

"I,  of  course,  have  reasons,  besides  the  charm  of 
your  society,  for  seeking  you  out." 

Tarr  was  sitting  stretched  on  one  of  Kreisler's  two 

chairs  looking  up  frowningly.    He  was  annoyed  at 

*.      having  let  li^self  in  for  this  interview.-  Kreisler 

stood  in  front  of  him   without  any  expression  in 

^      particular,  his  voice  rather  less  guttural  than  usual. 

.    Tarr  felt  ill  at  ease  at  this  sudden  breath  of  storm  and 

kept  still  with  difficulty.  « 

"Yon  have  reasons  t  You  have  reasons! 
HeavMis!    Outside !    Quick !     Out!" 

Th««  was  no  doabt  this  time  that  it  was  in  earnest. 
He  was  int^ded  r»pidly  to  depart.  Kreisler  was 
pointing  to  the  door.  Hi«  cold  grin  was  sli^tly  on 
his  face  again,  and  an  appearance  of  his  hair  having 
receded  on  his  forehead  and  his  ears  gone  close 


against  his  U^ad  warned  Tarr  definitely  where  he  was. 
He  got  up.  The  absurdity  in  the  situation  he  had  got 
himself  into  chiefly  worried  him.  He  stood  a  moment 
in  a  discouraged  way,  as  though  trying  to  remember 
something.  His  desire  for  a  row  had  vanished  with 
the  .arri^  of  it.  It  had  come  at  such  an  angle 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  anything,  and  he  had  a 
superstition  of  the  vanity  about  the  marks  left  by 
hands,  or  rather  his  hands. 

"  WiU  you  tell  me  what  on  earth's  the  matter  with 
you  to-night  f"  he  ^ked. 

"  Yes  !  I  don't  wunt  to  be  followed  about  by  an 
underhand  swin^  like  you  any  longer  !  By  what 
devil's  impudence  did  you  come  here  to-night ! 
For  a  weesk  I've  had  you  in  the  caf6.  What  did  you 
want  with  me  ?  If  you  wanted  your  girl  back,  why 
hadn't  you'' the  courage  to  say  so  t  I  saw  you  with 
another  lady  to-night.  I'm  not  going  to  have  you 
hovering  and  slavering  around  me.  Be  careful  I  don't 
come  and  pull  your  nose  when  I  see  you  with  that 
other  lady !  You're  welcome,  besides,  to  your 
giri " 

"  I  recommend  you  to  hold  your  mouth  !  Don't 
talk  about  my  girl.  I've  had  enough  of  it.  Where 
her  sense  was  when  she  alighted  on  a  specimen  like 
you — "  Tarr's  German  hesitated  and  suddenly 
struck,  as  though  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  He  had 
stepped  forward  with  a  suggestion  of  readiness  for 
drama  : 

"  Heraus,  schwein  !  "  shouted  Kreisler,  in  a  sort  of 
incredulous  drawling  crescendo,  shooting  his  hand 
towards  the  door  and  urging  his  bo(^  like  the  cox 
of  a  boat.  Lake  a  sheep-dog  he  appeared  to  be  collect- 
ing Tarr  together  and  urging  him  out. 

Tarr  stood  staring  doubtfully  at  him. 

"  What " 

"  Heraus  !    Out !     Quicker  !    Quicker !  !    Quick  !'" 

His  last  word,  "  Schnell !  "  dropped  {ike  a  plummet 
to  the  deepest  tone  his  throat  was  capable  of.  It  was 
short  and  so  absolutely  final  that  the  grace  given, 
even  after  it  had  been  uttered,  for  this  hateful  visitor 
to  remove  himself,  was  a  source  of  astonishment  to 
Tarr.  For  a  man  to  be  ordered  out  of  a  room  that 
does  not  belong  to  him  always  puts  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Should  he  insist,  forcibly  and  success- 
fully, to  remain,  it  can  inly  be  for  a  limited  time.  He 
will  have  to  go  sooner  or  later,  and  make  his  exit, 
unless  he  establish  himself  there  and  make  it  his 
home  henceforth  :  a  change  of  lodging  most  people 
are  not,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  prepared  to  decide 
on.  The  room,  somehow,  too,  seems  on  its  owner's 
side,  and  to  bie  vomiting  forth  the  intruder.  The 
civilized  man's  instinct  of  ownership  makes  it  im- 
possible for  any  but  the  most  indelicate  to  resist  a 
feeling  of  hesitation  before  the  idea  of  resistance  iH 
another  man's  shell !  All  Tarr's  attitude  to  this  man 
had  been  made  up  of  a  sort  of  comic  hypocrisy. 
Neither  comedy  nor  hypocrisy  were  usable  for  the 
moment. 

LI  n  «^     m^^iMfc    Snwa^^nn  ni     ^IkmA.   ~~  *» *■  j»»^  i  "     i^unaa.i3!Uk.i^^kn     OX.    lIlA- 

r61e  of  "  obstacle  !  "  And  ought  he,  he  would  ask 
himself,  to  have  gone  on  with  this  half-farce  if  he 
were  not  prepared  to  meet  the  ultimate  consequences  f 
Kreisler  was  quite  unworthy  to  stand  there,  with 
perfect  reason,  and  to  be  telling  him  to  "get  out." 
It  was  absurd  to  exalt  Kreisler  in  that  way !  But 
Tarr  had  probably  counted  on  being  equal  to  any 
emergency,  and  baffling  (»^  turning  Kreisler's  violence 
in  some  genial  manner. 

He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  tumultuou*  hesita-, 
tion,  when  he  saw  BLreialer  run  across  the  room,  bend 
forward  and  dive  his  arm  down  behind  hia  box.  He 
watched  with  uncomfortable  curiosity  this  new  move, 
as  one  might  waitch  a  surgeon's  haste  at  the  crisis 
of  an  operation,  searching  for  some  necessary  imple- 
ment, mislaid  for  the  moment.  He  felt  sehoolboy- 
like,  left  waiting  there  at  Kreisler's  disposilt.ion. 
was  as  a  teactioB  against  this  unpleasant  f< 
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he  stepped  towairds  the  door.  The  wish  not  to 
"  obey  "  or  to  seem  to  turn  tail  either  had  alone  kept 
him  where  he  was.  He  had  just  found  the  door  when 
Kreisler,  with  a  bound,  was  back  from  his  box, 
flourishing  an  old  dog-whip  in  his  hand. 

"  Ah,  you  go  t  Look  at  this  !  "  He  cracked  the  whip 
once  or  twice.  "  This  is  what  I  keep  for  hounds  like 
you  !  "  Crack !  He  cracked  it  again  in  rather  an 
inexperienced  way  with  a  certain  difficulty.  He 
frowned  and  stopped  in  his  discourse,  as  though  it 
had  been  sonae  invention  he  were  showing  off,  that 
would  not  quite  work  at  the  proper  moment,  necessi- 
tating concentration. 

"  If  you  wish  to  see  me  again,  you  can  always  find 
me  here.  You  won't  get  off  so  easUy  next  time  !  " 
He  cracked  the  whip  smartly  and  then  slammed  the 
door. 

Tarr  could  imagine  him  throwing  it  down  ^  a  comer 
of  the  room,  and  then  going  on  with  his  undressing. 
'  When  Kreisler  had  jumped  to  the  doorway  Tarr  had 
stepped  out  with  a  half-defensive,  half-threatening 
gesture  and  then  gone  a|i  with  strained  slowness, 
lighting  a  match  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  He  felt 
like  a  discomfited' pub-loafer  as  he  raised  the  match  to 
an  imaginary  clay  pipe  rising  in  hia  mind.  There  was 
the  ostentatious  coolness  of  the  music-hall  comedian. 
The  thing  that  liad  chiefly  struck  him  in  Kreisler 
under  this  new  asjyect  was  a  kind  of  nimbleness,  a 
pettiness  in  hia  bjehaviOttr  and  movements,  where 
perhaps  he  had  expected  more  stiffness  and  heroics  ; 
the  clown-Uke  gibing  form  his  anger  took,  a  frigid 
disagreeable  slynesi  and  irony,  a  juvenile  quickness 
and  coldness. 

Tarr  was  extremely  dissatisfled  with  the  part  he  had 
played  in  this  scene.  First  of  aU  he  felt  he  had  with- 
drawn too  quickly  at  the  appearance  of  the  whip, 
although  he  had  in  fact  got  under  way  before  it  had 
appeared.  Then,  he  argued,  he  should  have  stopped 
at  the  appearance  of  this  instrument  of  disgrace.  To 
stop  and  fight  with  Kreisler,  what  objection  was  there 
to  that,  he  asked  himself  ?  A  taking  Kreisler  too 
seriously  t  But  what  less  serious  than  fighting  t 
He  had  saved  himself  an  unpleaaantness,  something 
ridiculous,  merely  to  find  himself  outside  Kreisler's 
door,  a  feeling  of  primitive  dissatisfaction  in  him. 
Had  he  definitely  been  guilty  of  a  lack  of  pluck  or 
pride,  it  would  have  been  better. 

There  was  something  mean  and  improper  in  all  this 
that  he  could  not  reason  away  or  mistake.  He  had 
undoubtedly  insulted  this  man  by  his  attitude, 
s'en  itmt  fiehe  de  lui;  and  when  the  other  turned, 
whip  in  hand,  he  had  walked  away.  What  really 
should  he  have  done  ?  He  should,  no  doubt,  he 
thought,  having  humorously  instituted  himsdf  Kreis- 
ler's keeper,  have  humorously  struggled  with  him, 
when  the  idiot  became  obstreperous.  At  that  point 
his  humour  had  stopped.  Then  his  humour  had 
limitations !  1 

Once  and  for  all  and  certainly  :  he  had  no.  right  to 
trea*  a  man  a&he  had  treated  Kreisler  and  yet  cMm, 
^  when  he  turned  and  resented  this  treatment,  immunity 
from  action  on  the  score  of  Kireialer's  idiocy.  In 
allowing  the  physical  struggle  any  importance  he 
allowed  KreasJer  an  importance,  too,  that  made  hia 
former  treatment  of  him  unrHiI  and  unjustified.  In 
Kreisler's  eyes  he  was  a  Hagv&ur,  without  resist- 
ance at  a  pinch,  who  walks  away  when  turned  on. 
This  opinion  waa  of  no  importance,  since  he  had  not  a 
shadow  of  respect  for  Kreisler.  Again  he  turned  on 
himself.  If  he  waa  so  weak-minded  as  to  care  what 
trash  like  E^reialer  thought  or  felt !  He  w^idered 
in  the  direction  of  the  Cal6  de  I'Aigle,  gripped  in  this 
ratiocination. 

His  unreadiness,  hjs  dialike  for  action,  his  fear  of 
ridicule,  be  treated  severely  in  turn.  He  thought  of 
everything  he  could  against  himself.  And  he  laughed 
at  himself.  But  it  was  no  good.  At  last  he  gave 
way  to  the  vrgeoey  of  his  va^ty  and  detemuned  not 


to  leave  the  matter  where  it  was.    At  once  plans  for  _ 
retrieving  this   discomfort  came  crowding  on  him. 
He  would  go  to  the  caf^  as  usual  on   the  following 
evening,   sit   down  smiUngly  at  Kreisler  s  table  a*  v,  ■ 
though  nothing  had  happened.     In  short,  he  would  "^ 
altogether  endorse   the   opinion   that   Kreisler  had 
formed  of  him.    And  yet  why  thia  meanness,  even 
assumed,  Tarr  asked  himself,  even  while  arranging 
realistically    his    to-morrow    evening's    purification  t 
Always  in  a  contemptuous  spirit,  some  belittlement  or    i 
unaavoury  r6le  waa  suggesting  itself.    Hia  contempt    ' 
for  everybody  degraded  him. 

StUl,  for  a  final  occasion  and  since  he  was  going 
this  time  to  accept  any  consequences,  he  would 
follow  his  idea.  He  would  be,  to  Kreisler's  mind  for 
a  little,  the  strange  "  slaverer  and  hoverer  "  who  had 
been  kicked  out  on  the  previous  night.  He  would  even 
have  to  "  pUe  it  on  thick  "  to  be  accepted  at  all, 
exaggerate  in  the  direction  of  Kreisler's  unflattering 
notion  of  him.  Then  he  would  gradually  aggravate 
Kreisler,  and  with  the  same  bonhomie  attack  him 
with  resolution.  He  laughed  as  he  came  to  this  point, 
as  a  sensible  old  man  might  laugh  at  himself  on  arriv- 
ing at  a  similar  deciaion.  ' 

Soothed  by  the  prospect  of  this  rectification  of  the 
jvening's  blunder,  Tarr  once  more  turned  to  reflect 
it,  and  saw  more  clearly  than  ever  the  parallel 
morals  of  his  Bertha  affair  and  his  Kreisler  affair. 
His  sardonic  dream  of  life  got  him,  as  a  sort  of 
Quixotic  dreamer  of  inverse  illusions,  blows  from  the 
swift  arms  of  windmills  and  attacks  from  indignant 
and  perplexed  mankind.  He,  instead  of  having  con- 
ceived the  world  as  more  chivalrous  arid  marvellous 
than  it  was,  had  conceived  it  aa  emptied  of  all  dignity, 
aense,  and  generouaness.  The  drovers  and  publicans 
were  angry  at  not  being  mistaken  for  legendary 
chivalry  or  ch&telaines.  The  very  windmills  resented 
not  being  taken  for  giants  !  The  curse  of  humour 
was  in  him,  anchoring  him  at  one  end  of  the  aee-saw 
whose  movement  and  contradiction  was  life. 

Beminded  of  Bertha,  he  did  not,  however,  hold  her 
responsible.  But  hia  protectorate  would  be  wound 
up.  Acquaintance  with  Anaatasya  would  be  left 
where  it  waa,  deapite  the  threatened  aggreasion 
against  his  nose. 

(2*0  be  contmued)  ^ 
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VALENTINE  DE  SAINT-PCHNT 

I  DO  not  think  thia  French  poeteas  and  prose- 
writer  is  well  known  in  Engird,  but  in  France 
she  is  aa  much  appreciated  for  her  gift  of  writing 
by  such  good  authors  as  Paul  Adam  and  Bicciotto 
Canudo  aa  ahe  ia  admired  for  bodily  beauty  by  the 
great  Bodin  himself. 

Valentinede  Saint-Point  ia  a  modem  of  the  moderns. 
Some  of  her  writinga  would  indeed  startle  her  great - 
uncle  Lamartine,  to  whom ,  however,  Pohnsa  de  Jm  Iter 
et  du  8oleU  ia  dedicated.  These  poems  are  inspired 
by  adoration  of  the  forcea  of  nature,  love  of  sea  and 
wind,  glory  in  vitality,  passionate  worship  of  the  sun. 

Soleil,  m&le  de  la  terre,  force  de  rhomme. 

But  dflB  bStea,  roi  des  dieuz,  accueillez  oe  name  t 

\- 

DiBpenaatenr  de  vis  at  de  moit  at  d'amom^i  '?,J    , 
Chalenr,  Inmi^,  temps,  lythmant  la  nuit,  to  fam. 

Qui  poor  la  joie  ^mniune  et  I'immensa  d^oor 
'  Epondei  impalpable  et  pur  at  dtrin.  Tor. 

In  her  second  volume  of  verse  Valentine  de  Saint- 
Point  celebrates  and  sings  "  La  Soif  et  les  Mirages  " 
and  gazes  into  the  desert  with  such  ardent  la^png 
that  one  reaUy  expects  her  to  make  it  "  blossom  m 
the  rose":* 
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L«  terre  dc—enhfe  o4t  ponase  rAventoze 
Parmi  lea  plantes  hMmtta  d'i^oea 
Vers  laquelle  les  avidea  R'obstinent. 

and  she  craves  lor  "  ^  cr^tion  de  ce  qui  n'e«t  pas." 
But  there  is  not  onlyjonging,  there  is  also  "  the  will 
to  power  " : 

Je  sais  que  toaioan  la  pritee 

Eat  vaine,  et  que  poor  Mre  mattie 

n  fant  eziger  et  Roumettre 

Et  d'unc  volont^  de  piem.  .  ,'    , 

Auaai  je  dia  &  mon  deatin :  ~  '     ' '    V    ' 

Je  Teilz  I  '  ■ 


Her  trilogy  of  novels  —  L'Afiwur,  TTn  Ineette 
(mot;hei;  and  son  !),  Une  Mori- — are  less  good  than  her 
verse,  and  as  far  as  prose  goes  it  is  in  the  two  "  mani- 
festos "  which  she  wrote  for  the  Futurists  that  her 
true  originality  is  discovered. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  her  glorification  of  war,  which, 
ik  la  Marinetti,  was  a  little  boring  and  unconvincing, 
but  clearly  she  hates  pacifism.  She  is  also  averse  to 
feminism  of  the  suffragette  type  :  it  is  too  virtuous  to 
please  her  and  too  much  bent  on  social  reform. 

But  what  she  attacks  most  vigorously  is  elair  de 
hme  sentimentality.  Love,  she  holds,  should  be  of 
women't  life  (also)  a  thing  apart :  (not  "  'tis  woman's 
whole  existence  ").  This  is  the  teaching  upon  which 
Paul  Adam  insists  also,  for  both  men  and  women. 
Again  and  again  he  utters  his  warnings  of  how  life 
is  wasted,  achievement  lost,  and  literature  spoilt  by 
sentimental  repinings.  These  tender  and  tearful 
lamentations,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  are  raised  for  the 
most  part  by  susceptible  and  changeable  creatures 
and  cannot  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  deathless 
passion,  unending  love ! 

Valentine  de  Saint-Point  carries  her  revolt  against 
weeping  sentiment  startlingly  far,  for  it  drives  her 
to  glorify  la  luxure.  (It  is  easier  in  this  article  to 
say  the  word  in  French  than  in  En^h)  and  to  pro- 
claim loudly :  "  La  luxure  est  une  force  !  "  There 
is  at  any  rate  a  ring  of  honesty  in  her  words  which  is 
refreshing  after  the  ceMeless  hypocrisy  to  which  we 
are  all  accustomed.  (For  instance,  what  better 
instance  of  British  cant  can  be  quoted  than  the  fact 
that  the  word  "  sensuous  "  is  a  t«rm  of  commendation, 
as  in  Milton's  classic  definition  of  poetry  ;  while  the 
word  "  sensual "  is  a  term  of  opprobrium  T  Why 
should  the  ending  "  al  "  be  changed  into  "  ous  "  and 
thereby  endowed  with  respectability?)  Christian 
morality  condemning  the  senses  as  sinful  has,  by  the 
irony  of  fate,  glorified  bodily  love  out  of  all  proportion. 
Sentimentality  has  had  a  like  unfortunate  effect. 

Ce  n'eet  paa  la  luxure  qui  dttagrige  et  diaaout  et  annihflfi, 
ce  Bont  lea  hypnotisantes  complicationa  de  la  sentimentality,  lea 
jalouaiea  artificielles,  le  pathMique  dea  separations  et  dee  fidelity 
itemellee,  lea  noetalgies  litt^raiiea,  lea  duoa  aoua  la  lune,  lea 
^iauaaea  padeuis  hypoczitea.  .  .  .  Que  lea  fitrea  rapproch^  par 
one  attiranoe  phyaiqae,  au  lien  de  parier  dea  fragility  de  lenr 
oceura,  oaent  exprimw  ks  dMn,  lea  pHdinaoeB  de  leurs  oorpa. 
.  .  .  H  fant  d^pooiller  la  Inxore  de  tooa  lea  Toilea  amtimentaox 
qui  la  dMorment.  ...  71  faut  fain  de  la  han^v  tme  cnnre  fart. 

After  the  condemnation  of  le  dair  de  hme,  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  one  of  this  writer's  most  interest- 
ing books  bears  the  title  of  L'Orbe  FSie.  Yet  it  is  a 
book  quite  devoid  of  sentimentality :  filled  rather 
with  a  pagan  worship  of  moon  and  stars,  of  earth  and 
sea ;  a  worship  tempered  by  the  egoism  of  a  haughty 
human  personality : 

Oelfe  qui  intetioge  lea  profondeara  de  la  taet,  orile  qoi  aerate  le 
mjrstjie  des  Mrea  et  dea  oltoaaa,  oelle  qui  oootemple  lea  oienz 
t*iaM*  et  la  p41e  hme,  eeUe  qm,  ovce  Za  maUriaiiti  de  Vteriture 
Wfie  torn  rtne,  et  aveo  aea  mnaclcB  raino  lea  fonaa,  eat  bien  la 
mtaoe  rrauuie. 

A.  M. 


POEMS  FROM  BERMUDA 

By  BlOHABD  BmiiEK  Olabitzeb 

KITOHENEB  OF  DINAN 

/N  sanguine  on  dark  gray 
Tlu  sketch  was  made  ; 
'  v.-       A  sketch,  unfinished, 
Of  La  Porte  du  Jerzuai. 

Here  is  a  shadow  that  I  never  saw — 
Straight,  stiff,  it  stalkl 
Between  the  faked  antiques, 
The  falsely  valued  chairs. 
Between  the  huddled  chairs. 

Here  is  a  shadow  that  I  never  saw — 

Dripping  with  brine, 

Wreathed  with  the  gold  of  kelp, 

Now  it  is  entering  a  square, 

Passing  a  statue  which  has  named  the  square. 

Here  is  a  shadow  that  I  never  saw —  '. 
The  statue  salutes,  smiles. 
Leaps  down,  falls  into  step.  ■      ^^      . 

"  I  have  been  waiting  ages  for  a  peer  ! 
Duguesclin  has  waited  ages  for  a  peer  t  "  ( 

In  S(mguine  on  dark  gray 
The  sketch  was  made\; 
A  sketch,  unfinished. 
Framed  in  a  sea-green  frame. 


BEEMUDAN  EOOFS 

Becaxts£  we  have  no  brooks,  |ao  spring 
You  are  clasped  hands  , 

Lifted  in  prayer  for  rain. 

Never  were  hands  so  white  : 
Though  warmed  by  a  saffron  sun, 
They  are  unmelting  snow. 

Snow  that  is  blued  to  ice^| 

By  the  shadows  of  gliding  clouds, 

Snow  that  is  browned  by  rain. 

Never  were  hands  so  pink 

On  the  side  of  the  sun's  last  rose  ; 

On  the  othw,  like  mauve -filmed  snow. 
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Snow  with  chasms  of  black  | 

When  the  moon  sails  up  the  night ; 

Oray- banked  snow  when  the  stars  nnctf^uo&e;" 

We  have  been  given  your  hands 

To  refresh  our  eyes. 

Because  we  have  no  brooks,  no  SpruifS. 

St.  Oxosoe's,  BssicirDA,  1916. 
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dividualist writers. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  SERIES 

IMAGES-OLD  AND  NEW 

\  By  RielMrd  AUiagtan 

T>iB  only  volume  of  verse  by  one  of  the  most  important 
/tontemporaiy  poets.  i^"  utui 

V       FIVE  MEN  AND  POMFEY  ^.1 

Bf  Stmphmn  Ymcmt  Bmtt 

A  S««ra8  of  dramatic  portraits,  being  moments  in  the 
hves  of  Sertonus,  Luallus,  Cicero,  CJesar.  Craasus.  and 
Pompey,  outhnmg  the  drama  of  the  Republic's  faU. 

THE  ENGUSH  TONGUE 

By  Ltwis  Wordungtan  SmiA 

War  poems—a  group  of  inspiring  and  fiery  lyrics  of  the 
modem  ballad  type. 

HORIZONS.    ByRriMTt  AUnSmiMni 

A  Fi»sT  volume  of  poems  in  which  many  critics  see 
unmistalcable  signs  of  genius. 

JUDGMENT.  By  Amdia  J.  Bar 

PlAY  m  one  act  in  verse,  by  the  author  of  The  Roadaidt 
ttre.     A  poignant  tragedy  of  SaJem  witchcraft  days. 

THE  HOMECOMING 

ByPanlEUrids* 

Two  one-act  plays  of  the  Great  War. 

Each  volume  about  5  by  7  inches;  printed  on  heaw 
antique  paper;  bound  with  coloured  wrapper  ovct 
boards;  covers  ornamented  with  designs.  Send  for 
comptetB  descriptive  catalogue.  Price  60  cents  each  at 
^  booksellers.  Postage  extra.  For  sale  at  Tha  Poetry 
aoohahop^,  London.  -^ 

THE  FOUR  SEAS  COMPANY.  Pubussbhs 
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POETS'  TRANSLATION  SERIES 

I.  (Ready)  The  conqdata  poems  (35)  of  Anyte  of  TecM.  1 
brought  together  in  Eni^ish  for  the  flrst  timt :  tnmdMtod 
Richard  Aldington.     (8  pagn)  ad.  net  (3d.  post  free). 

a.  (Ready)  An  entirely  new  version  of  the  poems  and  n«w 
fragments,  together  with  the  more  important  of  the  old  fr««- 
menta,  of  Sappho  :  tnuiaUtad  by  Edward  Storer.  (la  nam) 
4d.  net  (Sd.  post  free).  "^    ' 

3.  (Ready)  Choruses  from  the  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis "  of 
Euripides  :  translated  hy  H.  D.     6d.  net  (yd.  post  free). 

4.  (Ready)  A  choice  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Italian  Ranaia- 
•ance,  many  now  translatad  for  the  first  time,  by  Richard  Aldiac- 
ton.     4d.  nat  (sd.  post  free).  j~co«u«jnmg 

5.  (Ready)  The  Poems  of  Leonidaa  of  Tarentum,  now  collected 
— and  mai7  trtaslated  for  the  first  time  in  English— by  lames 
WhltaU.     6d.  net  (Td.  post  free).  —•»»•—«»  jame. 

6.  (Ready)  The  "Mosella  "  of  Ausoniua,  translated  by  F  S 
Flint    M.  net  (yd.  poat  free).  -«»««i  ny  r.  a. 

AU  tiie  pamphleta— except  the  first-^-are  twelve  to  twenty- 
Mght  pages  long  and  coat  4d.  or  6d.  net ;  sd.  or  yd.  poat  free 
The  series  of  six  as.  net  post  free. 

To  be  obtained  from  :  The  Egoist,  Oakley  House,  Blaoma- 
buiy  Street,  W.C. 

The  Second  Series  is  unavoidably  postponed. 


EDITORIAL 

Letters,  etc.,  intended  for  the  Editor  of  The 
Egoist  should  be  addressed  to  Oakley  House 
Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.  ' 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly,  6/6  ;  U.S.A.  $1.60. 

Six  months,  3/3  ;  U.S.A.  |  .80. 

Three  months,  I/9  ;  TJ.8.A.  |  .40. 

Single  copies  7d.,  post  free  to  all  countries. 
Cheques,  postal  and  money  orders,  etc.,  should 
be  payable  to  The  Egoist,  Limited,  and  crossed 
"  Parr's  Bank,  Bloomsbury  Branch." 

ADVERTISEMENT  RATES. 

Per   page   £4.    Quarter   page   £1    Is.   Od.    Per 
■  inch  single  column,  4s.    Half  rates  after  first 
insertion.    All  adyertisements  must  be  prepaid. 
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PORTRAIT   QF   THE  ARTIST 
AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 

^y  JAMES  JOYCE 


THE  first  edition  of  this  masterpiece  among  works  of  modern  fiction  (for  which  not  only  was 
no  British  publisher  to  be  found  willing  to  publish,  but  no  Britiah  printer  wiUing  to  print)  is  now 
nearly  exhausted.  Copies  of  the  first  edition,  "Printed  i^  America,"  will  be  very  vahjed 
possessions  when  The  PortmU  becomes  more  widely  recognized— *s  it  certainly  will— as  an  out- 
standing feature  in  the  permanent  literature  <rf  the  pre|ent  pCTJod^  ^^?^^'P^,f^^. 
who  have  not  already  secured  a  copy  sho^  order  at  one«.  . 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PRESS  NOTICES  '         ^ 

Kb  H  O  Wills  in  Th«  Msttoo  :  Its  claim  to  be  Uteratnre  is  m  good  ••  lie  claim  of  the  iMt  book  of  Oufliiwr"*  Trooei..     •    •  . 
The^tin«i.«Te^writing        ^    The  technique  i.  .t«tlin*  but  upon  the  whole  it  Buoceeda.  .         One  conv«»t.on  m  the  book  « 
.  ™^b  fu3     r^^  with  Jl  due  deli^tion  that  StJ'me  him««  could  not  hare  done  it  better    .  .  ^?  ~»«  °' *?"  "^t 
no"erm  the  worid  it  U  the  rtory  of  an  upbringing ;  it  i.  by  far  the  moet  Uving  and  convjnomg  mcture  that  ex»ta  ?{  »  I"^-C»thoU° 

upbringing The  interert  rf  the  book  depend,  entiniy  upon  its  qumteeeential  and  unfailmg  reahty.  ,.<>°«^'""»  ""  "^^P"*" 

l£dal,iJ  one  beBevee  in  few  character.  In  fiction A  ««ond  thing  of  ,mmen«  .mport^ce  to  the  Engh8h  r»der  »  »»»  ^  **** 

every  one  in  thi.  rtory  «scept.  a.  a  matter  of  conr«.  a.  a  thmg  like  nature  or  the  «a  that  the  Enghah  are  to  ^^^'"L  -  /  ^';*  »  ^" 

^^calatmoephereT^Zh  Stephen  Dedalu.  grow.  up.  .         I.'"- 'f^l^ '*  »  ""^y  *°« '™  ■"H^iZ  thLV.TSw^^^ 

r number  of  briliant  vonng  IrishiMn  hare  grown  up.  ...  No  .mgie  book  ha.  ever  shown  how  different  they  [the  En|lirii  and  ln.h] 

'"ftrSl2%:J«;rCCS.^"'w^^^^  .  A.ojiere«l.o»r.meml2ni 

onJ^i^r  "^traSTSrion.  it  iaa,  P«ticular  „  U  »  umVe^al,  .^.  .  ^^,^^^^'^'-^^11^1^^::^^'"^:^'^^^ 


Hi.  mind  i.  a  mirror  iB  which  beauty 


Ho  Uving  jrrtter  is  better  at  converwtion..  ...  The  talk  i.  more  real  than  re«i  talk_ 
who  cannot  reconcUe  themeeWe.  to  thing.  ;  above  all  he  cannot  reconoUe  hmiietf  to  himaeU  ^ 

and  uBlines.  are  intennified  ...  Hi.  experience  is  no  intent,  mich  a  cMiflict  of  beauty  und  diagort,  th^Ioj  »  t™"  *Z^™„  „jTk! 
«  iiSS^lSe,  in  which^o  there  i.  beiaty  and  di.gu.t.  ...  But  for  aU  that  he  U  not  futJ^lec.™'  <^  "">  dnftmg^ion  and  the 
fliuUnir  and  fadinir  beauty  of  hi.  mind.  ...  It  i.  wild  yonth,  ••  wild  a*  Hamlet .,  and  fufl  of  mums.  „     ■      ■  _  *u  * 

""^^Ei£r3iK:  When  one  recogni»»  genfa.  in  a  book  one  had  perhap.  beet  leave  oritoi.m  alone.     Gem«. » |»  »« that 
huS^STn^dTm^le  with  the  grattoSittaiipiie..  .  .  .  There  are  m«y  pge..  ^d  not  a  tow  whoto  «ene.,  m  Ifc  J^^^^ 
^^L  undoubtedly  the  work  of  .man  of  geniu,.  ...  A  robtle  «,nje  ol  art  ^'°A<^^"»«^,'»'«  ^;.^»^fc?"  ^'^^ 
Sther  record  of  a  yo^  mind  and  Kml  ...  a  complete  and  ordered  thing.      .  .  Among  the  new-fangled  heroe.  °*  J^f^'^f*",*^ 
devoted  toTe  p^cV^  of  youth  he  i.  ahnort  unique  in  having  known  at  leart  onoe  a  genume  mow  of  »m  and  undetgone  a  genume 

'*"^to^rTo^S:^whtekr.Joyc.-.former  book.  i>«*W,hi.  new  rtory  n^^ 

moSdaboimti  work  in  the  »me  vein It  ha.  the  same  accomplished  literary  craft«n«irfup  m  the  reahst.c  oharaotfematMn  of  the 

y<^  SSSL™  rf  to^y Written  with  a  rare  .kill  in  charging  .imple  forcible  language  with  an  uncommon  weight  of  ongmal 

''^ffltaKOW  Herald  :  ji-ne.  Joyce  ■■  a  remarkable  writer.  A.  a  pure  rtyKrt  he  ia  equaftsd  hy  few  and  rarpa-ed  »^nona  . ^^ 
Hi.TSJ  i.^7rtarii«ed  out  in  X!r  «,ntence.  with  many  f «»t..  transparent,  full  of  meamng,  free  from  mie»ent»k^^  .  ■  H^-^^^ 
5wo«bi.  woXftd  .  .  .  a  ruthle*.  exci.ion  of  aU  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  theme  in  hand^  .  .  The  ««^  Pf*"*  °' """^  "^ 
;  iTb^oudy  bridged  gulf  ...  leap,  confidently  from  one  peak  to  another  in  the  «!««  "d/^ffl  T^'"«*™"  '^^  ™J^w  « 
t^»      ™  WelS^e  ^owledgedfully  hi.  gr^tne»  a.  an  artkt  in  form,  and  a.  hilly  acknowledge  hn  rinoenty  of  purpow,  but  we 

'^°U^^"^rt  -^l»ble  book,  a.  original  in  rtyle  a.  it  i.  abrupt.  ...  A  book  which  fl^hcits^^trnth^n  one  l^a 
.  JiJSSS^«dVmom«t  later  leave,  the  daxzled  reader  in  darkne».  The  family  qu«rel  over  Pamell  » the  ""^  P^Sf  ^ 'I^ 
rfmod^time.      The  Roman  CathoUc  Khool,  the  fear  of  hell,  the  wild  sinning  and  the  n»ek)dramatio  repentance  p«»  m  mft  mccewon 

'^^^:^i;t,^tlt^'7'^^  i.*S^J"in'  J^p'oS^.'^l^-originahty  that  i.  -^^o.^r^^ein^^.J^J^ ^^ 
imm«l«^devw7whether  it  U  plea»nt  or  not  we  leave  our  reader,  to  d»,ide  for  themwlve..     Of  H.  hterary  vJm,  there- ean  be  BD 

^°M^'  F«KMT  A  Boyd  m  Haw  Intaad  :  With  a  franknew  and  veracity  a.  appalling  a.  they  are  fanprewive.  Sir.  Joyce  wt.  forth  the 
,el»ul  cr,^  rf  aS«?tSflSj^m;terial  and  intellectual  «iualor^  .  .  *^?Se  page,  of  the  boo^  are  redolent  of  the  oo»  of  ^jr 


Aabby  r«.peotability,  with  it.  intolerable  tolerance  ot  mon  uiameiui  oaroar-m.  .  .  .'  A  truly  amaring  piece  of  penwnal  ^  soci*l 
'^'ta^ridC*  Hwlwr:  Hi.  vivid  dapter.  on  life  in  a  Cathoiio  «>hool  plaeo  him  at  onoe  amongrt  the  few  great  marter.  of  analytic 


renunMoence.  _,  .    ^^        j. 

UtHuy  Wodi  :  RatlMT  a  rtndy  of  a  temperament  than  a  rtory  m  the  ordinary  way. 


It  ha.  the  intimate  veracity,  or  appear- 


ance  of  veracity,  <rf tiie  great  wiilei.  of  eosneMtone. 
pore  lyrical  beauty. 


At 


nnM  nt  ^ntirmjmA 


at  othcm  the  wrUiing  u 


Piintad  kt  Tn  Onoun 


ITMt  lUnrood,  and  pabBihed  by  »h«  Pwiftktew,  Tta  Eaow. 
•*  OMtj  HooM,  Vkoemitiarj  Mi—t.  UmOtm,  W.C 
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S^in:  Thb  EGOIST,  Ltd.,ha.  jurt  pubUdied  with  great  roc«««  a  book  by  Jam«  Joyce,  A  Portrmtofthe  ArMa»a  Fo-nff  Jfan, 

~^'  •  ii;;^2^':  '^^V.^^^o  find  aU  writing  London  talking  .bout  «u.  book.  ...  We  have  -- b^' Xwe^o^" 
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K.  NOTES  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CONCEPTUAL 

ACTIVITY 

/  By  D,  Mabsdbn  - 


(1)  WHEN  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  Mind  is 
reduced  to  its  most  essential  form,  we  find  it  to  read 
thus :  Man  possesses  a  mind  because  he,  owing  to 
certain  variations  in  his  physical  structure,  found 
himself  possessed  of  a  fertilizing  agent  alternative  to 
that  of  external  stimulL  This  alternative  agency 
showed  itself  competent  to  produce  those  organic 
motor  reactions  which  we  have  called  signifieanees, 
normally  answering  only  to  the  external  stimuli  them- 
selves. This  substitutive  means,  in  contrast  with 
that  fcMT  which  it  stood  proxy,  took  its  origin  from 
wiihin  the  responding  organism  itself.  Under  the 
new  order,  therefore,  both  stimulus  and  reaction  thus 
resided  within  the  domain  of  the  organism.  In  place 
of  a  response  of  wtn«r  movement  to  outer  (taking  the 
surface  of  the  organism  as  the  standard  of  reference), 
imter  movement  responded  to  inner :  ttie  organism 
thus  commandeering  the  stimulatory  movement  in 
addition  to  the  adjustative. 

<2>  A  farther  diS^enee  between  the  old  and  the 
new  order  ot  phenomena  was  that,  whereas  the  older 
exteoaal  order  of  stimuhis  was  portentous  in  the 
highest  degree  and  essentially  not-to-be-disregarded, 
the  new  order,  being  merely  a  counterfeited  form  of 
an  aspect  of  the  old,  was  in  itself  so  trivial  as  to 
reach  the  point  of  complete  negligibility  almost,  as 
far  as  physical  damage  was  concerned.  Thus  whereas 
the  releajung  cause  of  the  tignificanee  in  the  former 
had  to  be  treated  with  high  respect  and  cautiiMi,  fn 
the  new  it  was  so  trifUng  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
practically  disregarded.  Hence,  in  comparing  the 
totality  of  effect  in  which  the  new  stimulus  and  old 
re^Kmse  appear  together  as  a  utoit,-it  appears  almost 
as  though  the  latter  made  its  ai^)earance  in  indepen- 
dence of  any  stimulus,  so  that  the  response  may 
monopolize  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  consideration 
of  any  stiraiiliu.  In  externally  instigated  images,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  ia  the  stimaliia  which  tenda  to 


d.ominate  the  total,  so  that  the  very  large  contribu- 
tion which  the  significance  makes  to  the  total  effect 
of  tMn,ghood  tends  to  be  overlooked. 

(3)  The  difference  between  the  two  oilers  as  they 
present  themselves  in  their  totality  is  precisely  that 
which  exists  between  things  and  the  conception  of 
things.  It  is  wholly  referable  to  the  difference  we 
have  indicated  in  their  mode  of  stimulation.  Hence, 
while  we  have  recognized  this  offspring  of  the  substitu- 
tive order  under"  the  various  names  of  significimee, 
mecming,  and  imaginative  image,  it  is  under  the  name 
of  concept  that  due  appreciation  is  shown  of  the  fact 
that  its  distinctive  ch^pacter  arises  from  the  mode  of 
its  origination.  An^^  concepts  thus  bom  are  the 
units  of  mental  imagery,  and  in  their  sum -total  they 
constitute  that  collective  unit  which  ^is  called  Mind. 

(4)  We  make  this  slight  summary  at  this  stage 
because  it  is  advisable  to  justify  and  also  to  emphasize 
the  part  which  we  hold  imitation  to  play  in  the  origin 
of  language  and  mind.  It  can  be  observed  that  we 
have  assumed  up  to  thi3  point  the  efficacy  of  the 
Imitative  principle  as  wholeheartedly  as  if  the  imita- 
tive basis  (both  gestural  and  vocal)  were  not  regarded 
with  scepticism  by  a  considerable  body  of  modem 
scientific  opinion.  As  our  theory  of  the  origin  of  mind 
definitely  requires  this  basis,  we  have  to  try  to  show 
that  the  very  quality  representing  everjrthmg  which 
is  significant  in  language  depends  upon  that  principle 
alsA 

(5)  The  task  of  deciding  what  form  the  most 
primary  language  must  have  tak«n  has  this  difficulty  : 
it  is  not  a  matter  (or  direct  ofoseg^tion.  Decision 
must  be  reached  by  way  of  expc^edbe — inferences 
drawn  from  premises  concerning  language's  essential 
function  which  are  themselves  open  to  opinion.  AB 
traces  of  the  facts  themselves — save  perhaps  for  such 
racial  recrudescenoes  as  crop  up  in  the  very  young 
child — are  submerged  in  the  wide  tracts  of  time  as 
ccMnpletely  as  are  those  of  the  ancestor  of  the  antiao- 
poid  species  himseif.     The  materiil  in  which  the  ""  ^ 
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were  clad  wm  of  ft  character  too  et^escent  and  frail 
to  leave  decipherable  remaina.    N*  extant  language, 
hoTWTBT  hnmble,  oaa  dMm  to  b»r  closer  rMemblance 
to  that  primary  language  than  any  other.  fThe  moat 
aboriRinal  aavage  who  uses  langu««e  ib  A  man  of 
high  cutture,  ieparated  from  those  fitst  gpeech-users 
by  long  age«  of  lingmstic  practice,  and  the  differences 
appearing  in  hii  ianguage  are  in  keeping  with  tbi« 
iartJ    By  comparison  with  that  primitive  man  to 
whom  conceptual  activity  dawned  as  something  new 
Mid  wholly  different  from  anything  hitherto  appearing 
in  his  experience,  the  Hottentot  mentally  must  ap- 
proximate almost  infinitely  more  nearly  to  Shake- 
speare  than   to   him.  •  Ckmceptnal   activity   in   the 
eSsting  "savage"  races  has  arrived  at  a  matured 
aod  eBtftblished  stage.     If  its  r^e  is  limited,  as  an 
order  of  life,  it  has  been  so  long  there  that  its  original 
forms  have  been  lost  sight  of.     The  savage  thvnla 
readily,  as  well  as  furiously  and  fast ;    and  though 
he    like  more  hi^y  cultured  men,  is  still  arrested 
by  the  strangeness  of  the  thought-order,  it  is  because 
the  latter  is  strange  and  unexplained  in  itself,  not 
because  it  appears  to  him  as  an  innovation.     He  has, 
in  fact,  his  imaginative  apparatus  all  in  ready  workmg 
order   and  the  use  of  it  comes  to  him  readily  and 
without  hesitation.    Miss  Kingsley  says  of  certain 
West  African  tribes :    "  When  you  are  sitting  alone 
in  the  forest  yon  will  hear  a  man  or  a  woman  coming 
down  the  narrow  bush-path  chattering  away  with 
such   wiergy   and  expression  that  you,can  hardly 
believe  your  eyes  when  you  leam  from  tliem  that  he 
has  no  companion."     Such  a  one  certainly  is  not 
making  his  first  groping  entry  into  thought ! 

(6)  The  feature  which  distinguishes  the  languages 
of  these  primitive  tribes   (so-caUed)   from   primary 
jmeech,  and  which  makes  them  one  with  the  most 
cultured  tongues  of  the  most  modem  races   (also 
so-caUed)  is  that  they  have  arrived  at  that  stage  in 
lingniatic  practice  at  which  there  is  some  faint  adum- 
bration of  what  the  conditions  are  to  which  these 
mental  effects  are  due.    They  have  reached  a  stage 
at  which  a  faint  notion  of  what  is  essential  and 'what 
is  merely  incidental  to  the  conceptual  process  has 
made  itself  felt.    These  languages  are  all  of  the  type 
we  call  eonveniumal :   by  which  is  impUed,  that  the 
form*  they  take  are  such  as  could  only  have  been 
adopted  under  the  influence  of  the  notion  of  language  s 
came,  and  of  an  awareness  as  to  what  are  the  respon- 
sible 'conditions.    Long  ago  they  had  passed  out  of 
the   stage   at   which    any   particular  /orww   seemed 
eiaential  to  their  effectiveness.     Out  of  those  first 
forma  in  answer  to  which  conceptual  images  make 
their  first  appearance  the  essential  virtue  had  distilled 
itself,  to  tiie  end  that  any  form  to  which  the  essential 
characteristics  could  be  attached  was  apprehended 
aa  effective  for  the  conceptual  purpose.    And,  funda- 
mentally, cultured  languages  have  gone  no  further 
than  that.     They  owe  their  special  distinction  and 
development  to  the  fact  that,  in  experimenting  with 
one  form  and  another,  they  had  the  good  luck  to 
bit  upon  linguistic   forms   and  moulds   which  lent 
themaelvea  readily  to  schemes  of  classification,  and 
ihe  devdopment  of  their  "  tribe  "  has  followed  in 
tbe  wake  of  their  consequent  rapid  development  of 

'  (7)Glven  time  enough,  this  emergence  of  an  ft^^p®- 
nesB  as  to  oau$e  relative  to  any  activity  is  inevitable. 
It  is  not  in  any  way  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  human 
activity.  It  manifeata  itself  in  the  almost  incredible 
tonoeM  of  acdOD  (within  its  own  circumacribed 
Baufca)  shown  by  the  lower  organisms.  It  is,  in  bhort, 
naiverul.  The  continned  activity  Involving  varying 
eflfvt  followed  by  varying  degrees  of  success,  makes 
the  diatilling-oot  of  the  more  essential  characteristics 
of  a  proeesa  from  the  merely  incidental  inevitable, 
quite  apart  from  any  deliberate  seeking  for  a  cause. 
And  tbJa  fact  must  certainly  have  held  good  in  the 
early  and  age-long  practice  of  primary  language. 


Hence,  from  those  primitive  speech-naera  there  must 
slowly  have  grown  up  races  subconscioualy  apprecia- 
tive of  the  precise  conditions  requiring  to  be  satiafled 
if  the  effects  were  to  be  obtained.  Inarticulately, 
they  must  have  become  aware  what  the  evpUnUMe 
coniHwn  wfts  which  provided  the  opportunity  for 
the  exploiting  instrument. 

(8)  They  must  have  sensed  (1)  That  any  aspect  of 
a  thing,  either  acquired  or  native,  which  is  associated 
with  that  thing  so  pre-eminently  as  to,  be  unambiguous, 
will,  upon  its  appearance,  tend  to  excite  the  train 
of  adiustative  response  corre»pond%nf  to  the  thin§  as 
a  wAofo;   and  (2)  that  not  only  the  aspect  (artificial 
or  native)  of  the  thing  itself,  but  also  a  counterfeit 
of  it,  forming  no  integral  part  whatsoever  with  the 
thing,  but  produced  by  the  organism  in  uolation  from 
the  thing,  ifl  likewise  comi>etent  to  assemble  the  same 
adjuBtative  response  corresponding  to  the  thing  as  a 
whole.     The  exploitable  eondition  i^  as  old  as  the 
universe.     The  summary  of  it  merely  gives  words  to 
the  vital  fact,  that  any  agitation  of  vital  substance 
at  a  given  point  and  in  a  given  manner  will  release 
a  movement  which  will  tend,  not  only  to  traverse  the 
route  previously  travelled  over  by  eariier  movements, 
starting  out  from  the  same  point  and  eneargiz^d  by 
the  same  kind  of  impetus,  but  that  the  movement 
thus  initiated  wiU  tend  to  spread  itself  so  aa  to  cover 
the  whole  route  opening  out  from  that  point.     It  puts 
into  words  the  fact  that  vital  activities  maintain  and 
increase  themselves  by  dint  of  repeated  "traversings, 
and  consequent  modifications  of,   previously  estab- 
lished routes.     So  much  for  the  exploitable  condition, 
(9)  It  is,  therefore,  the  exploiting  instrument  which 
muBt  have  constifrated  the  innovation.    The  genius 
otihis  instrument  resides  in  the  power  which  it  gives 
to  the  organism  to  incorporate  within  its  own  domain 
an  unambiguous  aspect  of  the  outer  world  of  things. 
This  power  is  the  power  to  counterfeit :   to  imitate : 
to  make  a  mock  presentation  a  re-presentation.    If 
we  care  so  to  p^t  it.  we  can  say  that  language— and, 
therefore,  mind-48  the  outcome  of  a  trick  effected 
by  the  conjunction  of  man's  new-grown  species  of 
imitative  power  playing  upon  a  characteristic  common 
to  all  vitad  phenomena  from  its  earliest  stagea. 


(10)  Once  tWa  sense  of  cause  has  made  its  appear- 
ance among  the  users  of  speech,  the  specific  forms 
in  which  speech  was  couched  must  have  become  a 
secondary  matter.  Whatever  the  specific  form  of  the 
associated  aspect  chanced  to  be,  provided  ahrays 
that  the  form  was  imitable,  it  made  no  difference 
whatever  to  the  typical  effectiveness  of  the  process. 
A  situation  was  thus  evolved  under  which  the  mil»rt- 
ance  of  the  forms  (again  provided  these  were  imitaWe) 
give  way  wholly  before  that  attached  to  the  strength 
of  the  association  impUcating  it  with  the  thing.  The 
virtue  of  the  process  was  recognized  aa  not  residing 
in  the  form  itself,  so  that  it  became  possiWe  to  say  : 
"  Let  this,  that,  or  any  be  the  associated  form  ;  then 
an  imitation  of  it  shall  produce  the  conceptual  reaulta 
both  individually  and  for  all  those  few  whom  tne 
association  exists."  In  short,  i*  became  poaeiWe  to 
make  a  convention.  j   ^„ 

(11)  The  form  no*  being  vital,  a  thousand  ^n- 
siderations  varying  with  each  locality  woold  combine 
to  make  forms  different,  and  innumerable  accidents 
juad  ftjrtuItouB  circumstancee  would  inspire  this  group 
and  that  in  fixing  upon  thrfr  diverse  forms  of  nomen- 
clature. Some  of  the  selected  forma  would  mdeed 
be  more  f&rtunate  than  others,  having  regard  to  tne 
system  of  classification  they  were  deatined  to  fom, 
and  upon  these  fortunate  variations  the  "*«»' 
progress  of  the  tribe  adopting  them  would  depen^ 
But  fttrtunate  or  unfortunate,  aU  aHk«.^  »«»**** 

the  stage  where  l»«»«na«»'»^«»«^,P?»^Pj^;^ 
gnwp«£    ABaKke  had  pMM*  beyond  the  Btagewhw 


those  prilhary  activitiea  were  set  going  aa  ends  in 
themselvM:  as  spontaneous  expressions:  and  nn- 
aqpected^  instigating  hitherto  unexperienced  effects 
ThOM  effects  were  now  invested  with  complete 
familiarify  and  had  assumed  a  desfrability  in  them- 
selves outmatching  tha*  of  the  instigating  activities 
for  ttieir  own  sake.  The  latter  from  being  an  end 
m  themselves  become  merely  the  means  towards  a 
more  important  end,  and  in  subservience  to  that  end 
were  transmuted  in  form  accordingly. 

(12)  H,  then,  the  forms  of  aU  existing  languages- 
even  as  these  appear  among  the  most  primitiveexist- 
ing  tnbes— have  nothing  to  yield  of  a  dedsrve  kind 
as  to  language  a  origin,  we  have  to  faU  back  for  proof 
upon  conventional  language  aa  we  know  it  in  its 
maturtty,  and  endeavour  to  wrest  from  it  its  essential 
character.     For  what  this  character  is  now,  it  must 
have  been  at  the  beginning.     Language  now,  aa  at 
its  ongin,  has  the  same  function  to  fulfil :    the  same 
work  to  do.     Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  material 
it  works  upon,  it  has  now,  as  then,  to  work  the  miracle 
upon  It,  and  out  of  it  to  create  the  new  order  of 
feeHng  ft  is  its  speciaUty  to  trade  in.     When  a  modem 
langm^e  is   superimposed,  and  conceptual  activity 
comes  mto  play  in  the  infant  mind,  it  is  because  the 
same  kind  of  operation  has  been  repeated  as  that 
which  obtamed  m  the  beginning  when  its  first  enact- 
ment first  startled  Man  into  self -consciousness  and 
thought.     Let  us  turn  then  to  the  way  in  which  a 
convenfaonal  language  is  acquired,  and  to  the  manner 
m  which  the  childhood  of  every  generation  is  inten- 
sively disciplined  mto  the  creation  and  use  of  the 
conceptual  materiaL 

(13^  When  we  disengage  the  one  distinctrw;  dif- 
ference obtaining  between  the  language  we  caH 
conventional  and  that  which  we  have  to  assume  grew 
up  spontaneously  among  the  first  speech-useM,  we' » 
find  that  it  consists  in  a  preliminary  operation,  being  ■ 
m  evidence  m  the  case  of  the  former  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  acting  in  the  case  of  primitive 
man.  This  preliminary  activity  does!  not  emadate 
from  the  prospective  language-user.  It  is  undertaken 
by  those  on  whom  it  rests  to  put  the  young  organism 
swxfay  mto  possession  of  speech,  and  to  enable  it  to 
acquire  in  a  few  months  the  benefits  of  W  experience 
It  has  taken  countless  ages  to  gamer. 

(14)  The  activity  consists  in  the  intimate  over- 
iBjmg  of  afl  things  with  aif  artificial  but  hirfily 
distmctive  vocal  characteristic,  to  the  end  that  when 
the  child  s  imitative  vocal  potentialities  break  into 
active  exercise,  the  vocal  material  bearing  these 
associations  will  be  the  obvious  material  for  them  to 
ptay  upon.  Those  who  have  charge  of  the  infant 
mmd  eonapire,  therefore,  almost  from  its  birth,  to 
augment  everything  that  is  under  the  sun  with  such 
an  artificial  aspect,  so  that  no  normal  thing  can 
appear  but  that  it  carries  its  conventionally  associated 
sound-aspect  integrafly  bound  up  with  it.  The  one 
exception  which  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  very  young 
tim-  la  with  such  objects  as  have  a  whofly  distinctive 
warfMw  sound-aspect :  an  exception  made  apparently 
with  a  view  to  obviating  confusion.  The  bow-wow ; 
ZL  "**?*-<'*««'* ;  the  quack-quack  are  the  familiar 
sfflrtof  thing.  Later,  of  course,  even  these  are  super- 
seded by  the  artificially -associated  sound  aspect  aed 
appear  as  dog,  and  the  rest. 

(15)  The  first  stage,  preceding  the  child's  acquisition 
Of  conventional  language  then  is  that  all  things  and— 
later-afl  actions  shall  be  invested  with  an  artificial 
vocal  characteristic  which  ia  imitable  by  normal 
persons  m  their  strongest  imitative  medium,  Le.  that 
°'  soundL  By  this  means  in  conventional  language 
ttoes  an  exfeting  higher  intelligence  artificially  premtre 
the  ground  and  contrive  to  match— though  in  far 
greatOT  fnllnesa— the  conditions  which  for  the  first 
spewch-naers  must  have  existed  ready-made  in  their 
.'iSSSl''"'^^  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  "  hirfier 
"rtWliMae  "  wM  wholly  to  seek.    They  themaSrea 


represented  the  high^water  mark  of  intefligenoe.  Vot 
Un^u«e,  therefore,  to  have  come  into^atence  the 
«n^^!S*°'  ,f^  «trrounding  world  must  have  been 
fwK  '^^'^^  «?»bl«  them  to  make  adequate  shift 
m  the  absence  of  any  superior  intelligence.     In  other 

woS'hwIhT*^  *^*  *'^«  occupants  of  their 
world  should  have  been  in  possession  of  a  natim 
aspect,  at «"'«'  distoctive,  unambiguous,  and  imitable.  , 
rw^int  it  T?"f    ^  labouring  the  obvious  again  to 
w^?-  *i»*.^.»^ala  did  possess  such^L^ 

t^o^^tS^H^f*^*  ^"^  specifications,  and 
that  of  aU  that  dumb  fnrmture  with  which  ma^  has 
fflnce  .^wded  his  world  there  was  but  Uttle,  wMe 
ZJ}     so'^dleas   activities   the   imitative   gesture 
would  go  far  to  suiBce.     But  we  may  here  anticinate 
01^  argument  and  say  that  if  it  wJe  fnrtC^  ?S 
(as  many  hold)  that  objects  and  particularly  sitmOion, 
mew^d  as  a  whole  eUcited  a  distinctive  cry  hom  the 
human  organism,   which  itaeOf  became  the  utilized 
associative  aapect  of  the  thing,  the  only  comment 
necesaaiy  18  that  here  alsTS' additional  mateS 
appropriate  for  tmttative  uses.     Hebce,  that  prelimi- 
nary preparing  of  the  grounaTwfiich  ia  a  prior  i^ite 
m  the  acquisition  of  conventionalized  speech  waa  not 
a  pnma^  requisite  with  eariy  man.    Had  it  been 
he   would  nevrar  have  acquired  a  language  at  aJL 
Such  a  process  with  its  demand  for  a  hi^eri£telligence 
cogmsant  of  the  road  and  pavi|i|  ^e  way  i  It 
would  render  It  impossible.    It  feedimfe  feasible  6nly    ' 
^t«    primitive    man    had    exp^mented    with    h^ 
accomplishment  for  countKss  a^and  out  of  that 
tomiharity  with  imtial  conceptual  Seation  so  achieved, 
had  made  it  possible  for  a  later  afee  to  grow  into  an 
!?^*^^*^  awareness  of  the  conditions  which  con- 
stitute its  cause. 

(17)  The    conventional    feature    in    conventional 
language  turns  then  wholly  upon  this  stage  antecedent 
to  the  child  8  own  effort.     IJ  concerns  the  environ- 
ment mto  which  the  subject  is  plunged  rather  than 
his    own    potencies.     The    child    itself,    deaptte    its 
modermty,  b^ms  exactly  where^)rimitive  man  began, 
i.e.    with   an   mvoluntary   imitation   of  the   aovnA- 
aspects  associated  with  things.     Lite  hia  early  proto- 
type, the  child  spontaneously  shows  an  aptitude  for 
playing  with  his  own  vocal  powers,   and  his  play 
takes  the  form  of  a  counterfeiting  of  the  sounds  be 
18  most  famdiar  with.     His  play  is  a  mockery:    an 
imitatwn.     The  child  spends  his  exuberant  energy 
in  this  way  simply  because  he  is  bom  possessed  of 
It,  and  Its  expression  takes  the  form  which  comes 
most  easily  within  his  compass.     It  is  just  in  the 
possession   of  this   energy,    and   in   this   coagenital 
tendency  to  mitiate  movements  in  the  vocal  (xttauia 
and  to  press  them  through  a  wide  range  and  along 
existing  patterns,  which  makes  its  possessor  distin^ 
tively  »ttma»  ;  an  o^fanism  bom  into  the  inheritanee 
of  mmd.     Conversely,  if  it  fails  to  show  the  impulse 
towards  mutation  and  re-presentation   it  womptly 
smks  below  the  human  estate,  and  a»  amount  vt 
meanous  activity  can  affect  the  situatiDn.    Neces- 
sarily so  ;   the  vicarious  preliminary  activity  was  put 
through  solely  m  anticipation  of  just  such  a  manifesta- 
tu>n— the  one  supreme  mark  identifying  it  with  its 
kind— appearing.    AU  that  it  was  competent  to  do 
was  to  facihtate  the  imitative  iproceaa  whereby  the 
young  mmd  was  to  put  itself  into  poaseasion  of  a 
^tmguishing  aspect  of  every  exiatiDft  »cliirity  and 
thing.     It  attached  the  sounds  to  things  aad  fioniliA- 
nzed  thMT  connexion  with  them  only  with  a  vie* 
to  the  child's  conuaandeering  them,  ao  to  speak   «•' 
become  his  playthings  in  the  absmoe  <rf  the  obj^ 
they  had  been  associated  with.     This  ^i^  with  sounds 
in  isolation  from  the  lattar's  materialized  associations 
18  essentially  the  child's  move  and  is  the  geaiius  of 
the  game.    In  normal  cases,  of  course,  it  is  brought 
about  by  means  so  simple  and  is  establiahed  with 
such  unfailing  regularity— though  always  witk  muA 
mterpiay   of   that    "Ugber   intaUigeoM "— tiist   it* 
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importance  tenda  to  b*  secnred  by  the  preliminary 
making  of  the  vocal  a^80ciation8.  It  i«  necessary, 
therefore,  to  stress  its  importance. 

(18)  As  long  as  the  ^yord-sounds  are  used  only  in 
the  presence  of  the  objects  themselves,  the  employ- 
ment merely  shows  (1)  That  the  child  itself  associates 
the  superimposed  "aspect  wijth  the  thing  and  regards 
it  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  (2)  that  it  possesses 
competent  poweM  of  articulation  in  respect  of  it. 
It  thus  possesses  «U  the  equipment  of  language,  but 
before  it  shows  that  it  is  possessed  of  that  which 
makes  language  the  unique  thing  it  is—rthe  creator 
of  mind — it  must  play  with  the  words  and  give 
utterance  to  them  in  the  absence  of  the  objed.  Used 
in  the  presence  of  the  material  object  itself,  the 
enunciation   of  the  name  is  but   ia  reeporue:    the 

4  emergence  of  an  additional  aspect  in  the  gignificance 
corresponding  to  the  whole  thing.  But  language 
proper  is  not  just  the  response  to  an  external  stimulus. 

'  Its  distinguishing  mark  is  that  it  is  itself  a  stimulus ; 
that  it  assumes  the  initiative  and  becomes  creator. 
Only  when  it  produces  sounds  (audibly  or  otherwise) 
in  the  absence  of  the  external  objects  and  actions  to 
which  they  have  been  artificially  attached,  only  when 
sounds  are  employed  in  this  instigating  way,  is  its 
producer  invaded  by  the  imaginative  image,  the 
concept,  which  is  the  characteristic  material  of 
language.  Therefore,  jnst  as  we  are  driven  to  believe 
that  the  first  linguistic  discipline  of  the  earliest  men 
must  liave  been  an  individual's  play  upon  his  vocal 
mechanism  in  order  to  provide  himself  with  these 
mental  picture-galleries,  we  have  to  recogniae  that 
the  child's  first  step  into  the  realm  of  language  proper 
is  taken  when  he  produces  the  sound  associated  with 
things  in  the  absence  of  those  things.  At  this  point 
does  he  first  reveal  himself  a  creator  of  the  substance 
of  thought  and  a  user  of  language. 

(19)  Seasoning  thus  from  the  practices  followed  in 
superimposing  a  conventional  language,  we  conclude 
that  the  power  to  imitate  the  sound-aspect  of  things 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  linguistic  and  mental 
edifice.  If  now  we  refer  back  to  our  summary  of  the 
processes  operating  in  the  origin  of  the  mind  and 
their  identification  with  those  operating  in  the  origin 
of  language,  we  think  it  can  be  seen  that  the  only 
supposition  which  wiH  square  with  the  requirements 
is  likewise  that  of  imitation.  If  the  composition  of 
the  mental  image  is  what  we  have  stated  it  tb  be : 
the  tignifieanee  of  phenomena  in  isolation  from  their 
primary  external  stimuli,  and  if  such  isolation  is  the 
outcome  of  two  different  species  of  stimuli  producing 
identical  gignifieance$,  the  problem  which  asks  for 
explanation  is:  How^-might  two  different  excit- 
ing agents  possibly  excite  an  identical  reaction  t 
Obviously  only  by  the  two  exciting  causes,  while 
being  different,  actually  seeming  the  same.  One  must 
be  a  counterfeit  of  the  other.  Only  thus  could  it 
exploit  the  habitual  reactions  to  stimuli  of  a  different 

^  order.  On  the  supposition  that  a  mock  presentation 
is  made  (favoured  as  such  a  process  would  be  by  the 
organism's  tendency  to  react  at  the  barest  suggestion 
of  the  presence  of  the  exciting  stimulus)  the  resultant 
effects  are  wholly  explicable.  So,  too,  is  it  explicable 
that  Man  should  have  put  himself  in  possession  of  a 
"  spirit-world  "  constituted  of  one-half  the  ingredients 
of  the  matmal  world  in  isolation  from  the  remaining 
half.  In  such  circumstanceB,  too,  would  the  organism 
remain  apx>reciative  of  the  dissimilarity  existing 
between  the  two  exciting  agencies,  even  in  the  very 
instant  in  which  it  was  "responding"  to  them  as 
identical,  seeing  that  the  counterfeit  is  contrived  by 
the  idMitioal  orgaoiam  whioh  in  the  response  plays 
also  the  rAle  of  victim.  Only  just  such  a  theory  of 
self -eoaoted  counterfeit  could  explain  the  seif-inHiative 
exerdsed  in  language,  and  the  self-containedness  of 
thought-phenomena  by  whioh  the  whole  woild  (in 
sort)  oan  be  a^-created  "within  the  head."  And 
ftnally  this  aoooo&t  of  the  exploiting  instrnmeot  in 


which  the  lattef'  bears  its  eon&innicathre  poten- 
tialities written  plain  upon  it  because  of  its  "  invasive  " 
character,  also  explains  why  it  should  become,  not 
only  the  effective  instrument  of  thought,  but  l^l^ewise 
that  of  the  intercommunication  of  thought. 

in 

(20)  Let  us  now  consider  the  theory  that  language 
begins  with  the  "  cry  "  which  man  in  common^  with 
subhuman  species  emits  when  unusually  moved  by 
anv  external  phenomenon  or  intra-organic  disturb- 
ance. Let  it  be  granted  that  a  "  cry  "  is  emitted  in 
face  of  certain  phenomena,  and  that  the  cry  varies 
in  accord  with  the  phenomena.  (Darwin  notes  that 
a  dog,  for  instance,  according  as  it  is  variously  moved 
utters  at  least  six  separately  distinguishable  sounds.) 
If  then  it  were  claimed  that  Man,  with  his  far  finer 
vocal  equipment,  in  the  course  of  time  acquired  a 
widely  extended  repertoire  of  sounds  which  would 
correspond  to  all  objects  and  all  occasions,  would  the 
needs  of  the  situation  be  met  t  Or  slightly  emending 
the  statement :  just  as  the  approach  of  a  hostile 
element  draws  forth  a  particular  and  recognizable 
cry  from  animals,  might  not  situations  perceived  as 
wholes  (rather  than  the  individual  elements  in  them) 
aU  in  time  extract  from  Man  a  peculiaiiy  distinctive 
cry  also  t  To  each  whole  a  distinctive  vocal  interjec- 
tion, and  language  the  slow  systematization  of  all 
these  t  Would  this  meet  the  situation  ?  Would 
such  cries  contain  the  germ  of  that  faculty  which 
makes  language  the  thing  it  is  t 

(21)  It  may  help  us  here  if  it  is  pointed  out  that 
such  a  question  admits  of  two  not  untrue  answers-— 
a  loose  one  and  a  stringent.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  we  can  say  that  the  play  of  Hamlet  existed  in 
embryo  in  the  thrustings  and  withdrawals  of  the 
tentacles  of  certain  protozoa.  By  a  like  kind  of 
arguing  we  can  say  that  language  existed  incipiently 
in  the  cry.  But  an  effective  and  stringent  account 
of  things  demands  a  statement  of  the  innovating 
event's  cause ;  it  demands  a  precise  account  of 
conditions  just  at  the  point  where  some  new  dement 
established  itself,  so  that  as  a  consequence  the  new 
thing  appeared.  Now  in  this  sense  it  is  not  a  satis- 
factory account  which  says  that  language  ev(dved 
out*  of  the  cry.  The.  cry  is  an  almost  universal 
phenomenon  in  the  animal  kingdom,  but  nowhere 
except  in  Man  does  it  "  evolve  "  into  language.  In 
this  exhibition  of  power  which  Man  gives  in  the 
vocal  medium,  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
cry  is  a  difference  in  kind,  and  merely  to  assert  (which 
is  what  certain  versions  of  the  theory  amount  to) 
that  it  is  explained  by  more  oj  the  same  thing  is  to 
shirk  the  problem  at  issue,  and  betrays  a  radical 
misconception  of  the  entire  linguistic  activity. 

(22)  The  trouble  seems  to  take  rise  in  a  confusion 
relative  to  the  word  communication.  It  is  assumed 
that  language  is  wonderful  merely  because  it  com- 
municates ;  whereas  it  is  wonderful  only  because  tt 
communicates  an  order  of  feelings  which  prior  .to  it 
had  nmm  been   communicated  or  felt   before.    Com- 

-  mnnications  are  common  enough ;  they  are  indeed 
universal ;  the  amoeba  communicates  and  is  com- 
municated with.  All  objects  dead  or  alive  <iin  (and 
do)  communicate  with  all  sentient  forms.  The  window 
opposite  communicates  and  says  that  I  must  refrain 
from  walking  through  it  if  I  don't  want  to  cut  myself ; 
deep  water  says  I  must  avoid  it  unless  I  want  to 
drown ;  the  fire  Hkewise  unless  I  want  to  be  burnt. 
All  objecJts  and  actions  communicate,  and  aS  such 
they  are  signs.  They  invade  sentient  objects  with 
sensations.  But  language  invades  such  objects  with 
ideM  :    mental  imagery.  . 

(33)  The  virtue  of  lan^age  hes,  therefore,  in  *«• 
fact  that  it  communicates  ideas  as  contraated^  w«n 
the  communication  of  perceptions.  And  that  it  Mt 
only  oommunictttea  but  that  it  coreatea  them.    We 
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can,  therefore,  consider  the  on,  in  the  light  of  this 
distinction,  fhe  first  point  to  note  is  that  sS 
ones  emerge!  as  responses,  lfiot_^a^  stimuli,  ^ey  we 
llT'&'^'T':  TJ^^y^«.°ot  self-i^spireS!^ 
tions.  But  mroluntary  reactions,  and  as  such^v 
certainly  do  not  bear  the  mark  of  the  genuine  to^ 
gu«tic  materiaL^They  are  on  a  like  tevd  S  J?e 
re8ponsive4man^stations  of  other  animals  They 
are  on  an  identical  level  with  the  showine  of  teeUi 
the  bnstJing  of  fur,  tiie  snapping,  wo^f   oJl^v 

as  «^,.bnt,faa  to  recognize  as  language.    From  the 

f^^S  ^T^  '^*  *™*"«  °*^«-  eternal  stimuli, 
<^.^A  **»»*  aidience  wiU  react  individuaUy  id 
accordance  with  the  character  of  each  onXo^ 
feeling  mechanism  j  maybe  by  another  cry ;  j^^ 
m  other  ways.  In  the  former  case,  howe^t^ 
crj  wm  agam  issue  as  an  involuntaiV  reactioi^  It 
^  be  issued  as  the  expression  of  tiie  se<i.nd  organism's 
own  ^notion :  as  answer  to  an  external  adus 
i  au1jtion!f  K°°*  P°'P<«iyely  be  communicative 
f«m^L.  K  ^^^  ^  *''^  mvoluntary  reaction  to  tiie 
o^T^  ^n*  ^°«  association  witii  concomitant 
conditions  M-m  probably  itself  act  as  a  stimulus  upon 
£  f^^^^J^^Ti^'^  composing  his  group,  and  so 
be  followed  m  tiim  by  reactio^from  tiiem 

(24)  So,  as  far  as  tiie  dreation  of  language  goes, 
the  c^-tiieory  thus  far  has  carried  us  no  step  forS 
All  that  it  can  up  to  tiiis  point  claim  to^ve  done 

for  thintr^  TU*^-  ^  .«^<^g  vocal  specification 
tor  things  and  situations  m  addition  to  that  provided 
by  animals  m  tiie  shape  of  their  own  soundf.     t5^ 
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It  has  suggested  additional  details  as  to  the  state 
of  the  e«wro«»«»K  amid  which,  and  by  an  exploita- 
town  of  which,  language  was  bom.     There  seems  no 
vahd  reason  why  we  should  regard  it  even  as  ousting 
the  so-called  *o«,-«,o«  theory.     Life  is  very  econondciS 
m  Its  utilization  of  material,  and  if  the  material  at 
hand  appears  suitable  it  makes  use  of  it  in  preference 
to    devifflng    new.     It    seems    exceedingly    unlikely 
7^°P'  **!?*  *^  '***'^<i  '^ve  neglected  tiie  vocal 
attributes  of  things  akeady  existing  independently 
^^Mf  *°  ^^^  »  second  version  of  his  own      The 
moat      mojton  "  infant  does  not.     Moreover,  when 
tne  latter  takes  to  using  sounds  which  are  typicaUv 
hngniatac  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  seiziii  upon 
aspects  belonging  to  the  things  about  it,  andTvre  have 
every  encouragement  to  believe  tiiat  primitive  Man 
would  do  the  same.     On  the  other  hand,  a  time  must 
nave  (urnved  in  the  history  of  language  when  Alan 
required  far  morewjounds  than  existed  ready-made 
m  connexion  with  tilings  and  circumstances.     At  the 
same  time,  moreover,  the  apprehension  must  have 
been  slowly  breaking  in  upon  him  that  the  specific 
form  was  unmaterial,  and  that  he  could,  therefore 
anord  to   employ  just   such   associative   sounds   as 
seemed  fit  to  himself. 

■I?*^,.®*  this  as  it  may,  it  does  not  carry  us  further 
iwth  the  creation  of  language  than  the  making  ready 
'^Jtyaroiind  m  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of  the 
actual  hnguistic  instrument :    the  appearance  of  the 
power  to  mock  and  make  a  re-presentation  in  the 
absence  of  the  tidng  with  which  the  re-presented 
aspert,  had  associations.     The  sounds  and  other  imita- 
tive forms,  no  matter  from  what  source  their  shape 
«  derived  (the  lati;er  being  in  itself  a  non-determiniM 
Item),  had  to  appear  in  the  r61e  of  stirnMh  rather  than 
tnat  of  responses  before  they  became  the  substance 
of  language.     If  formwly  they  had  been  cries  they 
MA  to   cease   to  be   cries   and   become   something 
different.     Prom  being  reactions  they  had  to  become 
«V«»to.     They  had  to  recreate  themselves  afresh,  in 
the  shape  of  spontaneous  imitations  and  minus  their 
noraal  stimulation.     In  the  new  activity,  imitation 
was  everything ;   the  form  (given  that  a  strong  and 
onamtafMo*  MMeiatisa  with  an  object  has  been 
e»t.ahMahad>  mm  m  man  i  i  riiiiii  I     And  the  imitation 


Itself  depeh4ed  upon  an  intensified  vitalitv  eimwui. 

^rSf  <H ""  "f^^^^tions  of  sSic^STLdl^ 

of!t^Kr  '"  ^'*^*^  movements'in  the  paS 
ofj^the   structure   so   modified,    producing   thns^ 

a^tH^mnovation     In  sho^a^Sd^^si^ 

Dh^S  r^..'°°**'^*y.*°««*^«'  ^th  a  develop 
physical  structure  predisposed  the  organism  to  the 

^dm°inH°  r^'f'^^*'^  imitations.  A^lnguag^ 
and  nund  foUowed  m  the  wake  of  imitation.       ^"^^ 

[The  closing  section  of  the  previo™  article  of  thi.  «rie^ 
^ting  to  the  ca-e  of  the  deaf-mut^-ha.  been  omitf^l^ 
wjU  appear  in  a  mlMequent  isme.] 

p  NOnCB  '    ' 

Wit  iegf«t  that  Mr.  Richard  Aldington,  on  «»«mt  of  ab«wbin« 
mihtary  dutiea.  feeb  obliged  to  reaign  temporarily  hi.  podttoB 
on  Tm  Eoobt.  and  that  Mib.  Aldington  ("H.  D.")  i,  unable 
to  continue  to  act  a«  hia  substitute.  We  hope,  however,  to 
receive  frequent  Uterary  contributions  from  both  of  them,  and 
have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  wrvioe.  of  Mr.  T.  a  Eliot 
«  a-rtant  editor  during  Mr.  Aldington's  absence.    A  review 

of  «»ne  of  Mr.  EUofa  work  wiU  be  found  in  the  ouimit ' 

Editor.  \ 

TWO  POEMS 

By  A.  E.  COPPABD 

THE  LOCK 

EAST  is  unhappiness,  difficult  is  joy  • 
The  word  <rf  the  lark  is  flowing  out  of  the 
_  sky, 

The  duck  goes  ab^t  her  swimming. 
The  dace  at  the  eyot. 
The  lily  and  the  oak 
Utter  their  comeliness : 
But  heavy  i^  the  lock  upon  the  door. 

They  have  withdrawn  to  some  malignant  altar 

The  delicate  fair  body  of  love  ; 

The  coral  laughter  and  the  peacock  wings 

The  Uly-woven  breasts —  ' 

All  its  infrangible  signs 

Scarred  with  the  wound  of  anger  • 

And  they  have  sealed  up  their  capridoua  urove 

Withali  its  terrible  bars,  »*  »»     . 

Witil  wards  of  iron  and  with  tongues  of  flint. 

Till  they  have  beaten  with  their  whips. 

Till  their  imperial  chalices  are  full. 

Till  the  gods  receive  , 

Their  ultimate  harvests, 

Tho'  the  word  of  the  lark  is  flowing  out  of  the  skv 

Easf  is  nnhappinesB,  diiBcnlt  »  Joy. ^ 


.  •,.  i 


THE  ORACLE 

ISiQSL  has  come  truly  now. 

And  delicately  starred. 

The  ancient  songs  of  evening  cease 

In  the  cloaked  thickets,  - . 

The  gabble  of  the  pasture  is  given  over  • 

Becumbent  are  the  herd*  ' 

And  the  ewes. 

A  golden-breasted  dove,  the  yeOow  moon.  siU 

in  the  elm 
Confronting  me. 

O  yellow  moon  in  the  elm 
Why  is  love's  course 
Less  Iffief  than  honoor'a  t 
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EVa  MALADY 

37   BlOHA&D   AliSIBOTON 

rr^HBBB    are    obscene   phrases    which  to   hear 
destroys  the  sonl  like  an  evil  malady.  .  .  . 
The  sonl  1 

The  soul — ^the  name  ot  the  xinnameable,  of  the 
inexpressible,  of  our  delica«y  and  our  fine  sorrows, 
and  our  bitter  anguish  aliJ4  our  frail  desires  and 
tenuous  happiness. 

For  we  need  not  believe  in  one  god,  but  in  many 
gods ;  nor  in  many  souls,  but  a  few  soulf . 

And  we  may  liken  the  soul  to  a  whit^  beeeh-tree 
and  to  a  white  butterfly  and  to  a  white  wave. 

Bat  there  are  obsoraie  phrases  wfadeh  to  hear 
destroys  the  soul  like  an  evil  malady.  .  .'  . 

There  are  clean  sorrows  which  heal  the  soul,  like 
bitter  herbs,  and  there  are  foul  sorrows  which  destroy 
the  soul,  like  heavy  poison. 

The  lightning  which  cleaves  a  straight  white  wound 
in  the  gentle  beech-tree  is  a  clean  sorrow,  and  the 
dying  tree  is  lovely  as  Hylas  drooping  above  the  i 
nymph-haunted  stream.  ^~-~-__/ 

And  the  wind  which  huris  the  fragile  white  butterfly 
on  to  the  whipping  reeds  is  a  clean  sorrow,  for  the 
weary  butterfly  is  lovely  as  Psyche  weeping  in  the 
hard  fields. 

And  the  jagged  shore  which  tears  the  white  wave 
into  fringes  and  shreds  of  pale  water  is  a  cleMi  sorrow, 
for  the  torn  wave  is  lovely  as  Hippolytus  among  the 
high  dead. 

But  there  are  obscene  phnies  which 'to  hear 
destroys  the  soul  like  an  evil  malady.  .  .  . 

For  the  white  beech-tree  which  dies  sufEocated 

with  soot  in  a  dreary,  paved  yard ;    and  thp  white 

*  buttesfly  which  is  crushed  in  the  cruel,  soiled  hand 

of  a  slave ;    and  the  white  wave  which  is  kiUed  by 

filth  and  refuse  and  wast©— this  is  a  foul  sorrow. 

For  when  the  soul  is  cleft  with  a  clean  sonowvlhe 
immortal  gods  set  rose-wreattis  upon  their  baii  and 
shed  gentle  tears  and  the  mosio  of  many  lutes  makes 
prayer  to  inevitable  Fate.  ix 

But  when  the  soul  is  harmedby  a  foul 'sorrow, 
then  the  immortal  gods  tear  the  fresh  wreaths  of 
roses  from  their  soft  hair,  and  hide  the  bright  glow 
of  their  deathless  brows  beneath  their  garments,  and 
the  heavenly  hosts  of  the  Muses  break  wildly  the 
strings  of  their  golden  lutes,  so  that  with  the  shnll 
note  a  pang  of  horror  strikes  into  the  heart  even  of 
inevitable  Fate. 

For  there  azB  obsoene  phiaau  .whi^_  to-,  hwuf  „ 
destroys  the  soul  like  an  evil  malady.  .  •  • 

DIALOGUES  OF  FONTENELLE 

TttAMSLAISlD  BT  EZEA  POUWD  , 

■'''  ''''.'TOCt''"  '    '■  '     ' 

''tBOMBASTES  PABAGELSUB  Ain>  MOUEBE 

li  yfOLIERE.     I  should  be  delighted  with  you, 

J\/i     if  only  because  of  ^our  name,  Paracelsus. 

^  '■*■      One  would  have  thought  you  some  Greek 

or  Boman,  and  never  have  susi>eeted  that  Paracelsus 

was  an  Helvetian  philosopher. 

PoroeebiM.  I  have  made  my  name  as  illustrious 
as  it  is  lovely.  My  works  are  a  great  aid  to  those 
who  would  pierce  nature's  secrets,  and  more  especaaBy 
to  those  who  launch  out  into  the  knowledge  of  geaii 
and  elemuitals. 


MdUhre.    I  can  readily  believe  that  such  is  the  true 
realm  of  science.    To  know  men,  whom   one  sees 
every  day,  is  nothing ;    but  to  know  the  inviaiU^ 
genii  is  quite  another  affair. 

Paracel»u».  Doubtless.  I  have  given  precise  in- 
formation as  to  their  nature,  employments,  and 
inclinations,  as  to  tiieiz  different  orders,  and  their 
potencies  throughout  the  cosmos. 

MoMre.  How  happy  you  were  to  be  possessed  of 
this  knowledge,  for  b^ore  this  you  must  have  known 
man  so  precisely,  yet  many  men  have  not  attained 
even  this. 

Pairacelsiu.  Oh,  there  is  no  philosopher  so  incon- 
siderable as  not  to  have  done  so. 

Moliire.  I  suppose  so.  And  you  yourself  have  no 
indecisions  regarding  the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  its 
functions,  or  the  na^e  of  its  bonds  with  the  body  f 

ParaeeUtL*.  Frankly,  it's  impossible  that  there 
should  not  always  remain  some  uncertainties  on  these 
subjects,  but  we  know  as  much  of  them  aa^  philosophy 
is  able  to  learn. 

Moiiire.    And  you  yourself  know  no  mam  t 

Paracel*u».    No.     Isn't  that  quite  enough  t 

MolUre.  Enough  t  It  is  nothing  at  all.  Ton 
mean  that  you  have  leapt  over  men  whom  yon  do 
not  understand,  in  order  to  come  upon  genii  T 

ParaceUua.  Genii  are  much  more  stimulat(sy  to 
OUT  natural  curiosity. 

Moiiire.  Yes,  but  it  is  unpardonable  to  speeolate 
about  theitf  before  one  has  completed  one's  knoifrledge 
of  men.  One  would  think  the  human  mind  ^rholly 
exhausted,  when  one  sees  men  taking  as  objects  of 
knowledge  things  which  have  perhaps  no  reality,  and 
when  one  sees  how  gaily  they  do  this.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  enough  very  real  objects  to 
keep  one  wholly  employed. 

Paracelgiu.  The  human  mind  naturally  neglects 
the  sciences  which  are  too  simple,  and  runs  after  those 
more  mysterious.  It  is  only  upon  these  last  that  it 
can  expend  all  its  activity. 

MoH^e.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  mind  ;  what 
you  say  is  not  at  all^  its  credit.  ,  The  truth  presents 
itself,  but  being  to(Psim|de  it  passes  unrecognized, 
and  ridiculous  mysteries  are  received  only  because  of 
their  mystery.  I  believe  that  if  most  men  saw  the 
universe  as  it  is,  seeing  there  neither  virtMe»  nor 
numbcon,,  nor  proi>erties  of  the  planets,  nor  fatalaties 
tied  to  certain  times  and  revolutions,  they  oould  not 
help  saying  of  its  admirable  arrangement :  "  What,  is 
that  all  there  is  to  it  f  " 

ParacehM*.  You  call  these  mysteries  ndiculoua, 
because  you  have  not  been  able  to  reach  into  them, 
they  are  truly  reserved  for  the  great. 

Moiiire.  I  esteem  those  who  do  not  understand 
these  mysteries  quite  as  much  as  those  who  do  under- 
stand ;  unfortunately  nature  has  not  made  every  one 
incapable  of  such  understanding. 

Paracelins.  But  you  who  seem  so  didactic,  what 
"profession  did  yon  follow' on  earth  T 

Moiiire.    A  profession  quite  different  from  younk 


You  studied  the  powars  of  genii,  I  studied  the  folUes 
of  men. 

Paraeeltug.  A  fine  subject.  Do  we  not  know  well 
enough  that  men  are  subject  to  plenty  Of  follies  t 

Moiiire.  We  know  it  in  the  gross,  and  confusedly  ; 
but  we  must  come  to  dctai]g,./ahd  then  we  can  under- 
<  stand  the  scope  and  extent  of  this  science. 

Porocebiw.     Well,  what  use  did  you  make  of  it  t 

Moiiire,  1  gathered  in  a  particular  place  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  people  and  then  showed 
them  that  they  were  all  fools. 

Pmrmetlnu.  It  must  have  needed  a  tenible  8p«eeh 
to  get  titat  plain  fact  into  their  heads. 

Moliin,    Nothing    is    easier.    One    proves    tbem 
their  siUineBS  without  using  much  eloqpBBea^  < 
I»emeditated  r— snning.    Their  acts  are  ao  ~ 
that  if  you  bat  show  Uce  acts  befoare  them,  yo«  «Tflr- 
wbalm  them  with  Uiekr  ovn  lavchter. 
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V^^^i  '^'^'*«"*»°<iy««r  you  were  a  comedian. 
For  myseM  I  cannot  conceive  how  one  can  rnt  anv 
pleasure   from    comedy ;     one   goes   to   laueh   at   a 

^T.'^.t*'*'"  ^i^-"*"^-'  why&ld  one  n^  l^Jgh 
at  the  customi  themselves  f  «"«u 

nnf  tl!*^"  ■  ^  "^^,  *°  """^^  **  *^«  ^«rid'8  affairs 

t^.  Comedy  takes  yon  outside  them,  she  shows 
toemto  you  as  a  pageant  in  which  you  yourself  have 

to'SirtwK  K^?*  ^^  '''»*  *  "^^  go  straight  back 
wnJ^  l^*"  he  ha«  so  recently  mocked,  andteke  his 
wonted  place  m  it  f 

myself,  1  made  a  fable  on  this  same  subject.  A  young 
goshng  flew  with  the  usual  clumsiness  of  his  species! 
and  dnring-hM  momentary  flight,  which  scarcely 
hfted  lum  froto  the  earth,  he  InTuIt^d  the  rest  of  the 
Damyard  :  Unfortunate  animals,  I  see  you  beneath 
me,  you  cannot  thus  cleave  the  »ther.''  It  was  a 
ve^  short  mockery,  the  gosling  feU  with  the  words. 

ParaeeUut.  What  use  then  are  the  reflections  of 
comedy,  smce  they  are  hke  the  flight  of  your  gosling 
^^  **''*  '*^  ^^^  **  **°**  ^^  **•«  coimunii 
MaOre.  It  is  much  to  have  laughed  at  oneself  • 
nature  has  given  us  that  marVfeUous  faculty  lest  we 
make  dupes  of  ourselves.  How  often,  when  half  of 
our  b«ing  te  doing  something  with  enthusiasm,  does  • 
the  other  half  stand  aside  laughing  ?  And  if  need 
were  we  might  find  a  third  part  to  make  mock  of 
both  of  the  others.  You  might  say  that  man  was 
made  of  inlays. 

ParaceUus.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  much  in  aU 
thJS  to  occupy  one's  attention.  A  few  banal  reflec- 
tions, a  few  jests  of  scanty  foundation  deserve  but 
little  esteem,  but  what  efforts  of  meditation  may  we 
not  need  to  treat  of  more  lofty  matters  ! 

Moiiire.  You  are  coming  back  to  your  genu,  but 
I  recogniae  only  fools.  However,  atthough  I  have 
never  worked  upon  subjects  save  those  which  li» 
before  aU  men  s  eyes,  I  can  predict  that  my  comedies 
wUl  outlast  your  exalted  productions.  Everything  is 
subject  to  the  changes  of  fashion,  the  labours  rfthe 
mmd  are  not  exempt  from  this  destiny  of  doublets 
and  breeches.  I  have  seen,  lord  knows  how  many 
books  and  fashions  of  writing  interred  with  their 
authiws,  very  much  in  the  manner  that  certain  races 
bury  a  man  with  his  most  valued  belongings  I 
faiow  perfectly  weU  that  there  may  be  revolutions  in 
the  kingdom  of  letters,  and  with  all  that  I  guarantee 
that  my  writings  will  endure.  And  I  know  why,  for 
he  who  would  paint  tat  immortahty  must  paint  fools 


n 


the  quest  after  an  intenser  manner  of  eifeting,  sreater 
apphcation  to  Bfe,  and  an  increased  fervour/' 

The  last  words  participate  in  the  post-war  zm- 
phecies  each  one  thinks  it  his  duty  to  air  just  now. 
the  pnnciple  of  which  is  obnoxious,  but  which 
according  to  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  prophet 
are  not  always  deficient  in  sane  opinions  on  the  past 
^tJLT^  The  normal  intelligence  has  not  the 
sbghtest  idea  what  the  war  will  divulge  or  create 
outMde  the  battlefield,  cannot  even  oc^eeturethe 
hmits  of  Its  effects.  We  aU  have  a  vague  idea  that 
our  arts,  our  sciences,  our /customs,  our  morals,  our 
very  euMvne  wiU  be  subjeetjsd  to  transformations  but 
to  make  any  kind  of  fore^  as  to  the  form  these 

thHf  .r"  **^«  « .^PO^Ofl*-  "  My  experienee  of 
this  hfe,  said,  I  beheve,  Villiers  de  Lisle  Adam  who 
was,  perhaps.  In  touch  with  the  unknowable.  "  is  not 
promising  for  the  after-life."  There  is  no  more  reason 
to  be  optimistic  as  to  the  effects  of  the  war,  if  it  wiU 
have  any,  on  the  intellectual  manifestations  of  the 
future,  than  pessimistic,  but  it  wiU  be  observed  (hat 
all  forecasts  are  optimistic.  That  is  man's  way  He 
can  be  excused  for  being-  optimistic  while  taking  part 
in  the  hfe-business,  it  helps  him  to  go  through  with 
It,  and  the  gift  was  given  him  for  the  purpose,  but  he 
cannot  be  excused  for  assuming  that  the  war  has 
suddenly  opened  a  third  eye  in  his  head. 

*if  V^3^  ""*  ®"^*°  t™"*  *^®-  Lentoi's  antieipatkms 
tia  further  evidence  of  her  prophetic  intuitions  is 
lorthcommg,  though  she  i«»vide  better  reason  for 
them  than  do  most  o*  her  contemporaries.  But 
more  than  any  one  else's  her  interfwetation  of  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  which  aiq)eals  to  her 
through  three  of  five  senses  only,  ia  deservhig  of 
attention.  One  so  self-concentrated,  as  necesMty  has 
made  the  famous  author  of  Lea  Affr<Mtehia,  may  be 
privileged' with  lights  of  understandhig  which  do  not 
reach  the  more  completely  phyMcally  endowed. 

•  ♦  •  • 

M.  Maurice  Denis  has  been  tempted  into  the 
proi*etic  trap  too,  and  has  written  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  "  Que  sera  la  peintnre  fran^aise  aprte  la 
guewre  "  for  the  Petit  Messager  des  ArtiHes.  But  he 
does  not,  happily,  make  too  temerarious  excornons 
mto  a  hypothetic  future,  lingering  rather  in  the  past 
as  to  which  his  judgment  may  be  trusted.  The 
family-tree  he  establishes  of  the  recent  schools  at 
painting  is  founded  on  insight  and  culture. 

*  *  ♦  • 


PASSING  PARIS 

.  J^  -^  FiJB,  which  owea  the  change  in  its  appear - 
Jf_."  ance  from  weekly  to  monthly  to  prevalent 
■^"^  conditions,  has  the  privilege  of  registering 
impressions  of  the  war  unique  of  their  kind.  For 
they  are  gathered  more  ihdurectly  than  the  active 
participant's,  and  more  indirectly  even  than  the 
average  onlooker's.  No  one  not  informed  could  dis- 
tinguish in  Mme.  Marie  Len^ru's  writings  the  reason 
for  the  additional  interest  they  afford  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  obstacles  which  separate  her 
from  contact  with  the  outer  world. 

I  do  not  consider  that  too  many  people  write  about 
the  war  e^  around  the  war.  The  war  is  so  httle  an 
occawm  for  the  deployment  of  special  hterary 
attribates  that  it  may  even  be  victorious  ov«r  them. 
As  Mme.  Marie  Len^iru  expresses  it :  "  Hard  times 
are  in  store  for  the  lyricist  ...  for  we  have  read  toa 
many  letters  from  the  Front.  ...  By  those  who 
exercise  it,  and  those  who  crfticiae  it,  the  writing  gift 
inU  tew  in  vafae  as  a  virtiuMity,  as  a  speciality,  and 
fuse  ajaiB  with  the  natural  vocation  we  aU  possess : 


The  prediction-craze  has  even  oonqueved  the  pulpit 
— so  jealous  as  to  its  prerogatrvps  in  this  line,  but 
which  has  generally  limited  them  to  prognostications 
as  to  the  temporal  future — and  a  certain  ecclesiastic's 
eommendation  in  the  open  church  of  the  Madeleine 
of  the  resources  of  the  turning-table,  has  provoked 
censure  from  his  confrere  at  Notre  Dame.  It  appears 
a  spiritist  epidemic  took  hold  of  France  after  the  first 
Franco-German  War.  We  travel  faster  ttamdasj*, 
and  this  particular  effect  of  the  war  is  already  manifgat 
The  same  observation  may,  no  doobt,  already  be 
njade  in  other  spheres.  If  existing  symptoms  can 
be  taken  as  prophetic  of  the  future,  then  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  usual  conflicts  will  continue  in  tbeiv 
usual  way.  Here,  we  have  cause  for  optimism — of 
whatever  school  of  thought  we  may  be,  iwa^^muy  or 
independent — th«e,  fov  pessimiaBk:>  .     ^ 

*  ^  *         \.,f<f,..^y:,       ,,..,\ 

France's  intellect  must  not  be  judged  by  its 
prevalent  expressioits — its  play-bills,  for  example. 
fat  the  most  part  France  has  centred  her  energies 
on  one  aim  to  which  all  the  rest  of  her  tife  and  4oaI 
has  been  sacrificed.  While  the  husbanding  at  hcv 
iKteOeet  could  not  claim  rights  over  and  above  her 
viacyards  and  ewofleMs,  a  d^cate  regard  for  thaw 
^ste  cannot  takvpart  ia  the  eompatitum  has  wttlihaM 
£raw  ssil  — nrtinii  those  who  wore  the  frwr,  klnwi- 
fw«,  «»  d»  Wk  At  aoothar  time  aa  exhihit&aa  awb 
a*  that  hrttf  by  Kwa  Yaa  Oovgaa  woold  hav»  gtvaa 
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Eiae  to  critical  contests  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make 
enrioug  those  who  confound  attention  with  adver- 
tisement. As  it  was,  the  connoisseurs  overlooked 
it  no  less. 

Van  Dongen  realizes  in  full  perfection  Poussin's 
mazinf  that  "  the  purxwse  of  art  is  delectation  " — if 
you  like  Van  Dongen,  that  is.  Many  people  are 
horror-struck  by  this  artist,  others  almost  despise  him, 
unable  as  they  are  to  discern  the  delicacies  of  Whistler 
under  the  freedom  of  tllb  technique  which  has  learnt 
what  was  worth  learning  at  the  school  of  Matisse  to 
adapt  it,  ground  down  to  his  own  more  sumptuous, 
more  exacting  faculties,  to  an  imagination  not  so 
distantly  related  to  Gustave  Moreau  as  might  appear, 
and  to  an  adpairation  for  femani  artifice  aSt  bold  as 
that  entertained  by  Toulquse-Lautrec.  No  one  has 
ever  painted  a  black,  silk-stockinged  leg  as  Van 
Dongen  paints  it,  and  the  Spanish  artist  who  draW^s 
80  much  applause  for  his  Indian  shawls,  is  but  a 
toiling  plodder  by  his  side.  From  his  ascendancy  he 
holds  the  passion  for  colour  which  most  of  his  country- 
men satisfy  in  their  houses  and  gardens,  and  which 
has  been  expressed  once  before  in  paint  through  the 
person  of  Van  Oogh.  Otherwise  Mr.  Van  Dongen's 
partiality  for  gorgeous  nakedness  (as  distinct  from 
nudity)  and  painted  faces  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  one 
originating  &om  a  race  not  given  to  praying  before 

goddesses. 

■«  *  «  * 

<  The  Memish  poet-priest,  Ouido  Quelle,  con- 
temporary of  Camille  Lemonnier,  Yerhaeren,  and 
Maeterlinck,  has,  in  M.  Charles  Orolleau's  opinion, 
like  these  and  prior  to  these,  contributed  to  the 
formation-^f  the  Belgian  soul,  and  from  him,  he 
thinks,  proceed,  consciously  ot  not,  all  the  Flemish 
and  Walloon  poets  "  who  have  not  allowed  the 
spring  of  vivifying  inspiration  to  run  dry,  and  have 
not  lost  their  ways  in  the  desert  of  idols  "  ( Vne 
GMre  de  la  Flandre  :  Q%ido  OiieOe,  pritre  et  poite  ; 
1830-1899 ;  Cr6s  et  Cie,  Paris  et  Zurich ;  Ifr.  75). 
Q^eelle  was  a  son  of  the  people  who  wrote  for  the 
people  and  revived  for  them  the  fine  dialect  of  Western 
Randers  spoken  with  a  certain  purity  in  Eastern 
Flanders,  but  which  partook  no  longer  of  a  literary 
life.  The  people  of  Flanders  could  still  read  their 
great  thirteenth-century  poet,  Jacob  van  Maerlant, 
as  fluently  as  the  ItaUans  of  this  day  read  Dante, 
and  Gazelle  pressed  all  the  fruit  from  yesterday's 
tongue,  marrying  it  to  that  of  the  present.  The 
language,,  spoken  no  longer  except  to  express  utili- 
taiiiui  ideas,  led  by  him  made  ascents  into  the  realms 
of  the  highest  art.  "  In  the  whole  of  Belgium  there 
is,"  wrote  his  translators,  Emile  Gammaerts  and 
Gharies  van  iier  Borren,  "  but  Decoster  who  has 
made  an  equivalent  effort  to  bridge  the  great  gulf 
which  grows  daily  wider  between  the  artists  and  the 
labouring  crowd.  But  G^zeUe  was  armed  with  a 
weapon  lacking  the  author  of  Ulenspiegel,  for  he 
manipnlated  a  speech  of  popular  origin,  bastardized 
and  &ded  by  several  centuries  of  pompous  classicism, 
it  ^^rue,  but  which  it  sufficed  to  steep  in  the  dialect 
of  Western  Flanders  to  l»ing  hexik  to  the  richness 
andycolour  natural  to  it  during  the  glorious  period 
of  fan  Maerlant  and  Buysbroeck." 

M.  Charles  GroUeau  finds  in  Gazelle  a  brother-poet 
of  Francis  of  Assisi,  for  his  whole  work  is  a  magnificent 
echo  of  the  Hymn  to  the  Sun,  chanted  by  '^hrist's 
Little  Bellsman."  A  remai^ble  sdiolar,  he  learnt 
to  speak  almost  all  living  languages  and  to  read  most 
of  the  dead  ones  at  the  Seminary  of  Boulers,  where 
hi*  father  was  gardener,  and  where  he  was  to  teach 
in  his  turn. 

"  He  was  an  incomparaUe  teacher.  Without 
pedantry,  for  those  with  genuine  knowledge  never 
possess  the  fault,  he  trained  his  pupils  in  open-book 
reading  of  foreign  texts,  and  by  intense,  joyous  woA 
they  had  learnt  three  langiMiges  in  one  year.  Several 
lived  to  do  him  honoor :  the  abbey  Bofo  YTmJMt, 


Karel  de  Gueldre,  Eugtoe  van  Oye,  and  Dr.  Verriest, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  who  compiled 
the  best  edition  of  his  master's  works." 

But  his  popularity  brought  him  into  ill -odour,  and 
though  his  pupils  pleaded  for  him  he  was  dismissed 
team  the  Seminary  and  sent,  at  the  age  of  twenty - 
eight,  to  a  curacy  at  Courtrai.  He  had  already 
published  several  poems,  but  they  were  disapproved 
of.  Henceforth  "  his  hand  opened  but  for  the  poor, 
and  his  pen  wrote  but  for  his  congregation  and  God." 
M.  Grolleau  concludes  his  reminiscent  homage  by  a 
selection  from  the  gentle  Franciscan's  pteans  to 
creation. 

M.  C. 


DRUNKEN  HELOTS  AND  MR.  EUOT* 

GENIUS  has  I  know  not  what  peculiar  property, 
its  manifestations  are  vsuious,  but  however 
diverse  and  diasimitar  they  may  be,  they 
have  at  least  one  property  in  common.  It  makes  no 
difference  In  what  art,  in  what  mode,  whether  the 
most  conservative,  or  the  most  ribbald-revolutionary, 
or  the  most  diffident ;  if  in  any  land,  or  ujton  any 
floating  deck  over  the  ocean,  or  upon  some  newly 
contrapted  craft  in  the  sether,  genius  manifests  itself, 
at  once  some  elderly  gentleman  has  a  &ax  of  bile 
from  his  liver ;  at  once  from  the  throne  or  the  easy 
Cowperian  sofa,  or  from  the  gutter,  or  from  the 
(economical  press  room  there  bursts  a  torrent  of 
elderly  words,  splenetic,  irrelevant,  they  form  them-., 
selves  instinctively  into  large  phrases  denouncing  the 
inordinate  product. 

This  peculiar  kind  of  rabbia  might  almost  be  taken 
as  the  test  of  a  work  of  art,  mere  talent  seems  incapable 
of  exciting  it.  "  You  can't  fool  me,  sir,  you're  a 
scoundrel,"  bawls  the  testy  old  gentlemen. 

Fortunately  the  days  when  "that  very  fiery 
particle  "  could  be  crushed  out  by  the  Quarterly  are 
over,  but  it  interests  me,  as  an  archseologist,  to  note 
that  the  firm  which  no  longer  produces  Byron,  but 
rather' memoirs,  letters  of  the  late  Queen,  etc.,  is 
still  running  a  review ;  and  that  this  review  is  still 
where  it  was  in  1812,  or  whatever  the  year  was ;  and 
that,  not  having  an  uneducated  Keats  to  condemn,  a 
certain  Mr.  Waugh  is  scolding  about  Mr.  Eliot. 

All  I  can  ^nd  out,  by  askmg  questions  concerning 
Mr.  Waugh,  is  that  he  is  "a  very  old  chap,"  " a 
reviewer."  From  internal  evidence  we  deduce  that 
he  is,  like  the  rest  of  his  generation  of  En^h  gensde- 
lettreg,  ignorant  of  Laf orgue ;  of  De  Begnier's  Odelettes ; 
of  his  French  contemporaries  generally,  of  De  Gour- 
mont's  Idtamet,  of  Tristan  Corbitee,  Laurent  Tailhade. 
This  is  by  no  means  surprising.  We  are  used  to  it 
from  his  "  b'ilin'." 

However,  he  outdoes  himself,  he  calls  Mr.  Eliot  a 
"  drunken  helot."  So  called  they  Anacreou  in  the 
days  of  his  predecessors,  but  from  the  context  tn  the 
Quarterly  article  I  judgie  that  Mr.  Waugh  does  not 
intend  the  phrase  as  a  compliment,  he  is  trying  to  be 
abuedve,  and  moreover,  he  in  his  limited  way  has 
succeeded. 

Let  us  sample  the  works  of  the  last  "Drunken 
Helot."  I  shall  call  my  next  anthology  "Drunken 
Helots  "  if  I  can  find  a  dozen  poems  written  half  so 
well  as  the  following : 


CONVSBSATION  QALANTE 
lofanrre:  " Oor ■uitiiaiwtil  faMnd  the 

Or  rtmhitr  (f  ■■*imi,  i  «■*-) 

It  nuty  be  Precter  John'i  baDooa 
Or  an  old  bettered  lantern  hung  •loft 
To  Ugbt  poor  tnTcifani  to  their  datrws.' 
SlMthni:  "HowywdigraMt'' 

•  Pt^hKk  and  flOv  OUm-vaHomt,  hy  X.  S. 
Ltd.    U.Mt:  pgrt«t»M. 


And  I  then :  "  Some  one  frames  upon  the  keys 
That  ezquiaite  nocturne,  with  which  we  explain 
The  night  and  moonahine ;  muaio  which  we  seize 
To  body  forth  our  own  vacuity." 

She  then :   "  Does  this  refer  to  me  T  " 

'  Oh  no,  it  is  I  who  am  ituuie.' 

"  You,  madam,  are  the  etem^  humorist, 
The  eternal  enemy  of  the  absolnte. 
Giving  our  vagrant  moods  the  slightest  twist  I 
With  your  air  indiSerent  and  imperious 
At  a  stroke  our  mad  poetics  to  confute—" 
And — "  Are  we  then  so  serious  ?  " 

Our  helot  has  a  marvellous  neatness.  There  "is  a 
comparable  finesse  in  Laforgue's  "  Votre  Ame  est 
affaire  d'oculiste,"  but  hardly  in  English  verse. 

Let  us  reconsider  this  drunkenness  : 


•   '■'\  LA  FIGLIA  CHE  PIANGE  '    ' 

Stand  on  the  highest  pavement  of  the  staiTr-    ' 
Lean  on  a  garden  urn —  ' 

Weave,  weave  the  sunlight  in  your  hairr— 

Clasp  your  floweni  to  you  with  a  pained  surprise—    • 
Fling  them  to  the  ground  and  turn 
With  a  fugitive  resentment  in  your  eyes  : 
But  weave,  weave  the  sunlight  in  ypur  hair. 

So  I  wonld  have  had  him  leave. 

So  I  would  have  had  her  stand  and  grieve. 

So  he  would  have  left 

Aa  the  soul  leaves  the  body  torn  and  briused, 

As  the  mind  deserts  the  body  it  has  used.  " 

I  should  find 

Some  way  incomparabIy>  light  and  deft. 

Some  way  we  both  should  understand. 

Simple  and  faithless  as  a  smile  and  shake  of  the  hand. 

She  turned  away,  but  with  the  autumn  weather  ' 

Compelled  my  imagination  many  days, 

Many  days  and  many  hours  : 

Her  h^  over  her  arms  and  her  arms  full  of  flowers. 

And  I  wonder  how  they  should  have  been  together  ! 

I  should  have  lost  a  gesture  and  a  pose. 

Sometimes  these  cogitations  still  amaae 

The  troabled  midnight  and  the  noon's  repose.         ,   > 

And   since   when   have  helots   iaken  to   reading 
Dante  and  Marlowe  f    Since  when  have  helots  made 
a  new  music,  a  new  refinement,  a  new  method  of 
turning  old   phrases   into   new   by   their  aptness  t 
However  the  Quarterly,  the  century  old,  the  venerable, 
the  praBclarus,  the  voice  of   Gehova  and  Co.,  Sinai 
and   6lA   Albemarle    Street^    London,    W.    1,    has 
pronounced  this  author  a  helot.    They  are  all  for  an 
aristocracy  made  up  of,  possibly,  Tennyson,  Southey 
and    Wordsworth,    the   flunkey,    the    duU    and    the 
duller.    Let  us  sup  with  the  helots.    Or  perhaps  the 
good  Waugh  is  a  wag,  perhaps  he  hears  with  the 
haspirate  and  wishes  to  pun  on  Mr.  Heliot's  name  : 
a  bright  bit  of  syzogy. 

I  confess  his  type  of  mind  puzzles  me,  there  is  no 
telling  what  he  is  up  to. 

I  do  not  wish  to  misuidge  him,  this  theory  may  be 
the  correct  one.  YojK&ever  can  tell  when  old  gentle- 
men grow  facetiousX  He  does  not  mention  Mr.  Eliot's 
name;  he  merely  takes  his  lines  anSi  abuses  them. 
The  artful  dodgel  he  didn't  {aotto  voce  "  he  didn't 
want  '  people  '  to  know  that  Mr.  Eliot  was  a  poet  "). 
The  poem  he  chooses  for  malediction  is  the  title 
poem,  "  Plmfrock."    It  is  too  long  to  quote  entire. 


Tha 


Fori  have  kamnt  thHt  all  already,  known  them  ail : 
Have  known  tbe  vwungs,  mornings,  aftemooDS. 
I  1mt»  aaHMTed  out  my  life  with  coffee  spooas ; 
I  fcaaw  «k»  voioas  djriag  with  a  dying  fall 
B«Matii«bewMieftmB  a  farther  room.  * 


And  I  have  known  the  eyes  ah-eady,  known  them  all— 
The  eyes  that  fix  you  in  a  formuUted  phrase. 
And  when  I  am  formulated,  sprairfing  on  a  pin. 
When  I  am  pinned  and  wriggling  on  the  wall. 
Then  how  should  I  begin 

To  spit  out  all  the  butt-ends  of  my  days  and  ways  ? 
And  how  should  I  presume  ? 

*  •  •  •      ?' 

Shail  I  say,  I  have  gone  at  dusk  through  narrow  streets 
-     And  watched  the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  pipes 
^'  V     Of  lonely  men  in  shirt-sleeves,  leaning  out  of  windows  T  , . . 

Let  US  leave  the  siUy  old  Waugh.  Mr.  Eliot  has 
made  an  advance  on  Browning.  He  has  also  made 
^  dramatis  personse  contemporary  and  convincine 
Me  has  been  an  individual  in  his  poems.  I  hafe 
read  the  contents  of  this  book  over  and  over,  and  with 
continued  joy  in  the  freshness,  the  humanitv,  the 
deep  quiet  culture.  "  I  have  tried  to  write  of  a  few 
ttungs  that  really  have  moved  me  "  is  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  sum  of  Mr.  EUot's  "  poetic  theory."  His 
practice  has  been  a  distinctive  cadence,  a  personal 
modus  of  arrangement,  remote  origins  in  Elizabethan 
iinglwh  and  m  the  modem  French  masters,  neither 
ongm  being  sufficiently  apparent  to  affect  the  per- 
gonal quality.  It  is  writing  without  pretence.  Mr 
iiliot  at  onceAakes  rank  with  the  five  or' six  livine 
poets  whose  English  one  can  read  with  eniovment 

The  Egoist  haa  published  the  best  pro^  .writer  of 
my  generation.  It  foUoA^  its  publication  of  Jovce 
by  the  publication  of  a  "  new  "  poet  who  is  at  l^t 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  either  of 
nis  own  age  or  his  elders. 

It  is  perhaps  "  unenglish  "  to  praise  a  poet  whom 
^f^"^^  ff?^  ""^^  enjoyment.     Carlyle's  generation 
wanted       improving  "    literature.    Smile's  Self-Helv 
and  the  rest  of  it.    Mr.  Waugh  dates  back  to  that 
generation,  the  virus  is  in  his  blood,  he  can't  help  it 
ine  exactitude  of  the  younger  generation  gets  on  his 
nerves,  and  so  on  and  so  on.     He  will  "faU  into  line 
.m    tune       hke    the   rest    of    the    bread-and-butter 
reviewera.^    Intelligent  people  wiU  read  "J.  Alfred 
iT^^f..  ;   *b«y  ""^JU  wait  with  some  ea^mess  for 
Mr.  AJiot  s  further  inspirations.     It  is  7.30  p  m      I 
have  Had  nothing  alcoholic  to-cjay,  nor  yet  yesterday. 
1  said  the  same  sort  of  thing  about  James  Joyce's 
prose  over  two  years  ago.    I  am  now  basking  in  the 
echoes.     Only  a  half-caste  rag  for  the  propagation  of 
^en  raburbs,  and  a  local  gazette  in^Rochester, 
J>.i.,  U.S.A.,  are  left  whining  in  opposition. 

(I  pay  my  compliments  to  Ernest  Rhys,  that  he  ' 
associates  with  a  certain  Sarolea,  writer  of  prefaces 
to  cheap  editions  and  editor  of  Everyman.  They  had 
better  look  after  their  office  boys.  I  like  Ernest 
«iiys  personaUy,  I  am  sorry  to  think  of  him  in  such 
Slums,  but  It  18  tin*  that  he  apologized  for  the  antics 
Of  that  paper  with  #hich  he  is,  at  least  in  the  minds 

of  some,  still  associsrteiL    His  alternative  »  to  wnte 

a  dMchumer.  Mr.  D«ut,  the  publisher,  would  also 
nave  known  better  had  the  passage  been  submitted 
to  his  judgment.) 

However,  let  us  leave  thede  bickerings,  this  stench 
01  the  prijrtmg-press,  weekly  and  quarterly,  let  us 
return  to  the  gardens  of  the  Muses, 


Till  human  voices  wake  us  and  we  drown, 

as  Ehot  has  written  in  conclusion  to  the.poem  which 
the  Qua/rterhf  calls  the  reduetio  ad  abturdmm  .• 

I  have  seen  them  riding  seaward  oi^the  waves 
S^^°*  U»  white  hair  of  the  waves  blown  back 
W^  the  wind  blows  the  water  white  and  black. 

Wo  have  lingarwl  in  the  chambers  of  tha  sea 

^  na-giib  wMthed  with  seaweed  red  and  brown 
Till  hanuai  voiaaa  wake  us,  and  we  drown. 

Tb»  poetic  raiad  leaps  the  gulf  from  the  exterior 
world,  the  trivialikiaa   of   Mr.   Prufrock,   dilident, 
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ridicnlous,  in  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Appo^ax 
laughter  "  submarine  and  profound  "  transports  him 
from  the  desiccated  new-statesmanly  atmosphere  of 
Professor  Canning-Cheetah's.  Mr.  Eliot's  melody 
rashes  out  like  the  thought  of  Fragilion  "  among  the 
birch -trees."    Mr.  Waugh  is  my  bitt^  macaroon  at 


this  festival. 


Ezra  Povkd 


"^''H'^. 


JAMES  JOYCE  ^AND  HIS  CRniCS 

SOME  CLASSIFIED  COMMENTS 


CAUTION :   It  is  very  difficult  to  know  quite 
what  to  say  about  this  new  book  by  Mr.  Joyce — 
JAUrenry  World. 
Dkains  :    Mr.  Joyce  is  a  clever  novelist,  but  we 
feel  he  would  be  really  at  hi#  best  in  a  treatise  on 
drains. — Evtrymtm. 

CiXANimrDBDif  E88 :  This  pseudo-autobiography  of 
Stephen  Dedalus,  a  weakling  and  a  dreamer,  makes 
fanranatjng  reading,  ...  No  clean-minded  P^son 
could  possibly  allow  it  to  remain  within  reach  o^  his 
wife,  his  sons  ot  daughters. — Iritk  Book  I/ner. 

Oppobtuiotibs  of  DtTBLiic :  If  one  must  accuse 
Mr.  Joyce  of  anything,  it  is  that  he  too  wilfully 
ignores  the  opportunities  which  Dublin  offers  even 
to  a  Stephen  Dedalus.  ...  He  has  undoubtedly 
failed  to  bring  out  the  undeniable  superiority  of  many 
features  of  life  in  the  capital.  ...  He  is  as  blind  to 
the  charm  of  its  situation  as  to  the  stirrings  of  literary 
and  civic  consciousness  which  give  an  interest  and 
zest  to  social  and  political  intercourse. — Sew  Ireland. 
Bbautt  :  There  is  much  in  the  book  to  offend  a 
good  many  varieties  of  readers,  and  Httle  com- 
pensating beauty. — Neti  York  GUM. 

The  most  obvious  thing  about  the  book  is  its 
beauty. — Sew  WitneM.'> 

Sttlk  :  It  is  possiUe  that  the  author  intends  to 
write  a  sequel  to  the  sjwry.  If  so,  he  might  acquire 
a  firmer,  more  cohereiit  and  more  lucid  style  by  a 
study  of  Flaubert,  Daiidet,  Thackeray  and  '^homas 
'HaxAj.—Boehester  (New  York)  Post-Eaipreu. 

The  occasional  lucid  intervals  in  which  one  glimpses 
imminent  setting  forth  of  social  elements  and  forcee 
in  Dublin,  only  to  be  disappointed,  are  similar  to 
the  eye  or  ear  whidi  appears  in  futurist  portraits, 
but  proves  the  more  bewildenujg  because  no  other 
.,  Kcognizable  feature  is  to  be  discerned  among  the 
chaos.— B«K»MW»  (U.8.I.).  [Editor' $  NoU :  In  the 
sentence  quoted  above,  "  lucid  intervals  "  is  to  be 
parsed  with  "  are  similar  "  and  "  eye  or  ear  "  with 
"  proves."  The  adjective  "  recognizable "  is  ap- 
pckrently  pleonastic] 

BBAiiiBM:    It   is   a  ruthless,   relentless   essay   in 
— yaiiatn — BoiUkport  Ouordian. 


"  old  boys  "  of  whom  five — Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
is  one — were  educated  at  Boman  Catholic  schools 
and  have  nevertheless  become  mmrt  oonventioaal 
citizens  of  the  Empire. — Spkere. 

Comparison  with  other  Irish  Authors  :  The 
book  is  not  within  a  hundred  miles  of  being  as  fine 
a  work  of  art  as  "  Limehouse  Nights,"  the  work  of 
another  yot^ig  Irishman. — Sphere. 

There  are  a  good  many  talented  young  Irish  writers 
to-day,  and  it  will  take  a  fellow  of  exceptional  literary 
stature  to  tower  above  Lord  Dunsany,  for  example, 
or  James  Stephens. — Sew  York  GUbe. 

Imagination  :  He  shows  an  astonishingly  un- 
Celtic  absence  of  imagination  and  humour. — BeUwum 

(U.S.A.).  _^      „  . 

Beusion  :  The  irreverent  treatment  of  feuglon 
in  the  story  must  be  condemned. — Bodueler  (Sew 
York)  Post-Eitprees. 

Truth  :    It  is  an  accident  tiiat  Mr.  Joyce  s  book 


<i 


To  put  the  literary  form  of  rude  language  in  a  book 
makes  some  authors  feel  realistic. — ManekBtter  WeeUg 
•■'■  Timet. 

*'     ^,  .         '     Mr.  Joyce  aims  at  being  realistic,  but  his  method 
:*  i.  %        -  is  too  chaotic  to  i»oduce  the  effect  of  realism. — 
Boehetter  (Sew  York)  Pott-Exprest. 

Its  realism  will  displease  many. — Birmii»ghain  Pott. 
Mr.  Joyce  is  unsparing  in  his  realism,   and  his 
violent  contrasts — ^the'  brothel,  the  confessional — ^jar 
on  one's  flnor  feelings. — Iritk  Book  Lover. 

The  description  of  life  in  a  Jesuit  school,  and  later 
in  a  Dublin  college,  strikes  one  as  being  absotut^y 
true  to  life — but  what  a  life  ! — Everyman. 

Wisdom  :  Is  it  even  wise,  from  a  woridly  point 
of  view — ^meroenaiy,  if  you  will — ^to  dissipate  one's 
talents  on  a  "book  which  can  only  attain  a  limited 
diculataon  t — Iritk  Book  Lover. 

ASTAIITA0K8  OP  iRiBH  EDUCATION  :  One  boy  from 
Oltnfvwes  Bcbool  is  not  a  reidiea  of  all  the  otb«gr  boys. 
I  wm  niutarodnoe  Mr.  WeUi  to  half  a  down  Irish 


should  have  Dublin  >s  its  background.— Jrawaw*'* 
Jvumai  (DubUn).         > 

He  is  justified,  in  so  far  as  too  many  l^blmers 
are  of  the  calibre  described  in  this  and  the  preceding 

volume. — Sew  Irekmd. 

■  ■      ■     -  "     ■,K\-'- 


-AUTHORITY.  UBERTY  AND 
FUNCTION  ** 

By  Huntlt  Carter 

I  DO  not  wish  to  detract  one  atom  from  the  real 
worth  of  certain  constructive  ideas  that  are 
being  exhibited  to-day.  And  I  hope  I  shall  not 
show  any  negligence  in  the  computation  of  theu' 
merits.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say,  I  am 
concerned  rather  with  their  meaning  than  with  their 
merits :  and  to  deny  that  they  have  a  significant 
meaning  is  for  me  to  maintain  that  they  do  not  go 
deep  enough.  They  are,  in  fact,  at  a  level  noted  by 
their  authors,  and  have,  therefore,  the  ment  of  «>n- 
ducting  us  as  far  as  the  riches  of  their  authors,  wid  no 
farther^just  as  Canute's  command  conducted  the  sea 
to  a  public  view  of  his  absurd  limitations. 

It  was  in  pursuit  of  this  meaning  that  I  complained, 
for  instance,  that  Mr.  Bertrand  BusseU's  telling  book. 
Principle*  of  Social  Beconttruction,  betrayed  a  want 
of  depth   of  intuitive  judgment.    I  found  politi<»- 
psychological  perception  had  carried  the  author  to 
frnpulse  and  social  end,  whereas  the  vision  of  a  divme 
spirit  would  have  exalted  him  to  a  much  wmot  meMis 
of  replacing  human  servility   with  powerful  inde- 
pend«Qce.    Mr.  BusseU's  neglect  to  go  to  the  creative 
iwuce  for  the  creative  power  which  be  would  conier 
on  mankind,  is,  I  notice,  shared  by  two  ^te"  "^ 
important  books   with  a  constructive  bmt     Botn 
Mr    Bamiro  de  Maeztu  in  AuUuritif,  I^V  ""^ 
FweHon  (Allen  and  Unwin),  and  Sir  Chartes  vv^- 
Btein  in  Ari»todeinoeracy   (John  Murray),  are   ousy 
remodelUngsociety  with  right  conduct,  and  so  earnestly 
and  eloquently  do  they  exhibit  and  explain  their 
ethics,  that  one  is  almost  impelled  to  ]om  m  tb^a 
prayer  wishing  society  increased  value  »? «  i?«r 
Wupon  this  foundation.    For,  actually  i*  «     ^"^ 
ideal  ^  increasing  values"  that  3fa.  *«  Mae»tu  « 
after,  while  Sir  Charles  Waldstein  fixe.  h«  ga«  on 
universal  goodwill.  "Value  and  goodwill,  how  adr 
mirable!'*  we  exclaim.      Till  their  preose  nature 
and  the  paths  along  which  they  »»^^  Jf>?«  P^^'. 
appear,  when  the  ay  is  changed  for  "  God  help  us  1 
It  Snot  because  the  paths  are  heavily  anddangerously 
cobbled  with  the  well-known  le^Lj!T^  ^ 
French    Bevotation.    It   is    not    »^-^  **^-!!^ 
almost  impawable  with  t«ms  >«k -^^  ^^^^ 
authority,    equality,    J^^^^  J'^f^  ^iJ^ 
responsibility,  and  others  that  ^««*  *•  ^^ 
appwatas  to-day,  and  ctog  it  »P  wt*  ien»ete» 
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material  crudities.  It  is  because  they  have  no  begin- 
ning m  space  and  time,  infinity  and  eternity.  ISn 
mdeed,  is  conceived  of  objectively  in  Topsy-like 
fashion  as  something  that  grew  out  of  the  Greek  or 
Middle  Age,  mstead  of  having  been  bom  somewhat 
nearer  the  beginning  of  things.  No  wonder  both 
writers  designate  him  as  a  social  being  and  predict 
an  end  in  social  perfection,  for  him.  Hence  "  God 
help  us  !  '*  ' 

Apart  from   this   sad  limitation   of  insight,    the 
constructive  theories  and  exposition  of  principles  of 
both   writers    have  a  very  large   claim    to  careful 
consideration,  especially  on  those  who  are  entertaining 
ethics  and  society.     Mr.  de  Maeztu  is  mainly  con- 
cerned  to    argue   on    historical   and   contemporary 
grounds,  that   "Liberty"  and   "Authority"  have 
failed   as   principles    of   association.     Ethically,    he 
doubts  the  righteousness  of  two  possible  interpreta- 
tions of  formal  ethics  in  providing  such  principles. 
"  The   first "    (the    authoritarian   or   statist)    "  will 
produce  societies  which  will  think  only  of  increasing 
the  power  of  the  State,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  rulers  ; 
and   the    second"    (the   Uberal   or   individualistic) 
"societies  which  will  think  only  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  individuals."    He  adds,  "  an  absolutely 
individualistic  society  has  never  existed,  nor  is  it 
possible  for  one  to  eixist."     Let  me  add,  so  far  as  is 
known  to  the  writer.     Mr.  de  Maeztu's  purpose,  then, 
is  to  remove  these  rotten  social  foundations,  and  to 
substitute  sound  ones.      The  analysis  of  the  one  and 
discussion  of  the  other  occupy  nearly  300  pages  of 
closely  written  matter,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
disengage   materials   and    methods.     One   thing   ia. 
however,  clear,   that  the  new   bricks   are  made  of 
function.     Evidently  "  the  principle  of  function  is  a 
better  base  of  societies  than  the  principles  of  authority 
and  liberty.     It  is  better  because  it  is  more  just." 
It  is  "  mwe  just  "  because  "  independent  of  the  wills 
of  men."     Thus  Mr.  de  Maeztu's  ideal  social  man 
emerges  as  a  functionary  on  the  assertion  that  "  the 
functional  principle  is  the  only  practical  principle  of 
association."     For  my  own  part  I  would  say  it  is  the 
only  practical  principle  of  good  work,  seeing  that  the 
more  functional  men  become  the  nearer  they  approach 
natural  activities.    But  whether  such  activities  may 
be  labelled  "  rights  "  in  a  social  sense,  as  Mr.  de 
Maeztu  asserts,  is  another  matter  altogether.     It  is 
possible  that  natural  and  social  conducts  do  not  agree, 
and  always  will  be  widely  different  owing  to  the  fact 
that  something  different  from  a  natural  atmosphere 
is  essential  to  the  growth,  development  and  fertility 
of  society.    Anyhow,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Function 
and   Values,"   the   functional  principle   becomes   a 
system,  seeing  that  it  has  ends — namely,  the  organiza- 
tion of  increasing  values.     The  consideration  of  these 
values  plunges  one  into  a  qualitative  division  of  society, 
and  a  devilish  maze  of  terms.     The  division  yields  the 
socially  valuable   and  socially  valueless,    The  latter 
are  mere  consumers  of  value ;  they  neither  preserve  not 
increase  it.     Therefore  they  are  to  be  punished  by 
being  deprived  of  "  rights."     On  the  other  hand,  men 
who  are  value  functionaries  are  given  "  powers,  rights, 
dignities  and  pay  corresponding  to  their  function." 
But  it  seems  the  "  rights "  are  "  objective,"  since 
"  subjective    rights "    have    produced    the    present 
ethical  or  social  system.    "  Nobody  has  any  subjective 
right  to  impose  a  law."     I  wonder  if  this  applies  to 
the  "  I "  or  intelligent  Self,  the  Supreme  Being  or  the 
Supreme  Beason,  or  whatever  happens  to  control  the 
subjective    world  t     How   cah    we   prevent    unseen 
forces  acting  powerfully  upon  us  and  "  imposing  " 
hws  or  principles  of  conduct.    It  might  be  possible 
to  rule  out  certain   "  subjective  rights  "  (using  the 
term  vMry  loosely).    But  if  we  dispose  of  the  subjec- 
tive   rif^t    to    property    surely    other    inheritances 
Kmain.    Or  moft  we  believe  there  is  nothing  eternal 
in  our  natm^  —thing  but  what  comes  within  the 
"juridieal  •pftcxe"t    And  if  we  tew  an  etwaal 


part  who  shall  say  that  ^  fuuctionarist  society  built 
upon  an  objective  conception  of  right  is  not  built  upon 
the  shifting  sands  underlying  a  society  actuated  by 
principles  of  liberty  and  authority  t 

It  may  be,  however,  that  Mr.  de  Maeztu  is  using  the 
word  "  objective  "  in  a  peculiar  sense.  For,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  is  for  the  primacy  of  things  over  men, 
and  against  the  primacy  of  men  over  things.  So  that, 
the  assertion  that  men  can  increase  the  value  of  things 
.  means  that  there  are  values  external  to  men  which 
they  are  permitted  to  pile  up.  Otherwise,  we  must 
believe  that  all  values  start  with  men,  and  that 
things  have  no  value  in  themselves.  In  any  case,  his 
stimulating  book  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that 
the  author  has  been  caught  in  the  conflict  between  the 
ideas,  that  the  State  comes  first  and  the  Individual 
comes  first,  between  tyranny  and  so-called  anarchism, 
and  is  striking  out  with  a  theory  (very  hard  of  practice) 
which  he  has  invented  for  the  purpose.  I  think  he 
would  find  an  easier  road  to  primacy  in  the  following 
words  :  "  Seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its 
righteousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added." 
The  Kingdom  is  both  within  and  without  one.  It 
recognizes  no  distinction  between  "  men  and  things." 
It  is  an  individualistic,  not  collectivistic,  "State." 
Therein  one  functions  unconsciously — which  is,  per- 
haps, a  matter  outside  the  scope  of  Mr.  de  Maeztu's 
book.  Apparently  it  expects  all  men  to  function 
consciously  upon  exterior  planes  of  life.  The  thing  of 
ca^tal  importance  for  significant  builders  like  Mr.  de 
Maeztu  to  remember  is,  that,  in  reality,  the  "  I  "  is  the 
State.  Each  "  I "  is  an  highly  individualized  form 
of  the  universal  state  of  intelligence — a  form  which 
yields,  in  the  words  of  the  Upanishads,  "  the  intelli- 
gent, whose  body  is  spirit,  whose  form  is  Ught,  whose 
thoughts  are  true,  whose  nature  is  like  ether  (<mini- 
present  and  invisible),  from  whence  all  works,  all 
desjres,  all  sweet  odours  and  taste  proceed ;  he 
who  embitMses  all  this,  who  never  speaks  and  is  never 
surprised." 

I  have  not  left  myself  space  to  deal  with  Sir  Charles 
Waldstein's  ailments,  which  also  turn  upon  in- 
vidual  and  social  values.  The  writer,  in  his  big 
book  is  largely  concerned  with  qualities  developed  by 
social  sentiment  and  reminds  us  that  society,  observing 
certain  qualities  in  the  conduct  of  individuals,  names 
them  virtues,  and  shows  its  appreciation  by  exalting 
the  possessors  to  a  deserved  leadership.  I  would  like 
to  deal  With  Ariatodemoeracy  at  length.  Perhaps  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  when  I  return  from  Franc«. 


TARR 

By  Wthdham  LEvns 
PAET  VI 


HOLOCAUSTS 

,  CHAPTEB  I 

T  ABB'S  character  at  this  time  performed 
repeatedly  the  following  manoeuvre  :  his 
best  energies  would,  once  a  farce  was  started, 
gradually  take  over  the  business  from  the  play 
department  and  continue  it  as  a  serious  line  of  its 
own.  It  was  as  though  it  had  not  the  go  to  initiate 
anything  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  content  to 
exploit  the  clown's  discoveries. 

The  bellicose  visit  to  Kreisler  now  projected  was 
launched  to  a  slow  blast  of  Hun^ur,  ready,  when  the 
time  came,  to  turn  into  a  storm.  His  contempt  far 
the  German  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  into  any- 
thing seriously  against  him.  Ekreisler  was  a  joke. 
Jokes,  it  had  to  be  admitted  (and  in  that  they  beeama 
more  effective  than  ever),  were  able  to  make  ymt 
sweat. 
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That  B:reiBler  could  be  anywhere  but  at  the  Caf* 
de  I'Aigle  on  the  foUowiug  evening  never  entered 
Tair's  head.  Ag  be  waa  on  an  unpleasant  errand,  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  Pate  would  on  this  occasion 
put  everything  punctually  at  his  disposal.  Had  it 
been  an  errand  of  pleasure,  he  would  have  instinc- 
tively supposed  the  reverse. 

At  ten,  and  at  half-past,  his  rival  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Taw  set  out  to  make  rapidly  a  tour  of  the 
other  caf^.^'^But  Kreisler  might  be  turning  over  a 
new  leaf.  He  might  be  going  to  bed,  as  on  the 
previous  evening.  He  must  not  be  again  sought, 
though,  on  his  own  territory.  The  moral  disadvall- 
tage  of  this  position,  on  a  man's  few  feet  of  mojt 
intimate  floor  space,  Tarr  had  clearly  realized. 

The  Caf^  Souchet,  the  most  frequented  caf6  of  the 
Quarter,  entered  merely  in  a  spirit  of  German 
thoroughnSfts,  was,  however,  the  one.  More  alert, 
and  brushed  up  a  little,  Tarr  thought,  Kreisler  was 
sitting  with  another  man,  with  a  bearded,  naif,  and 
rather  pleasant  face,  over  his  coffee.  ISo  pile  of 
saucers  this  time  attended  him. 

The  stranger  was  a  complication.  Perhaps  the 
night's  affair  should  be  put  off  until  the  conditions 
were  more  favourable.  But  Tarr's  vanity  was 
impatient.  His  wait  in  the  original  caf6  had  made 
him  nervous  and  hardly  capable  of  acting  with  cir- 
cumspection. On  the  other  band,  it  might  come  at 
once.  This  was  an  opposite  complication.  Kreisler 
might  open  hostilities  on  the  spot.  This  would  rob 
him  of  the  subtle  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his 
gradual  strategy.  This  must  be  risked.  H^  was  not 
very  calm.  He  crudely  went  up  to  Kreisler's  table 
and  sat  down.  The  feeling  of  the  lack  of  aplofib  in 
this  action,  and  his  disappointment  at  the  presence 
of  the  other  man,  chased  the  necessary  good  humour 
out  of  his  face.  He  had  carefnUy  preserved  this 
expression  for  some  time;  even  walking  lazily  and 
quietly  as  if  he  were  carrying  a  jug  of  milk.  Now 
it  vanished  in  a  moment.  Despite  himself,  he  sat 
down  opposite  Kreisler  as  solemn  as  a  judge,  pale-,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  object  of  his  activity  with  something 
like  a  scowL 

But,  his  first  absorption  in  his  own  sensations  lifted 
and  eas^  a  little,  he  recognized  that  something  very 
unusual  was  in  the  air. 

Kreisler  and  his  friend  were  not  speaking  or 
doing  anything  visibly.  They  were  just  sitting  still, 
two  self-possessed  malefactors.  Nevertheless,  Tarr's 
arrival  to  all  appearance  disturbed  and  even  startled 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  completely  wrapi)ed  up  in 
some  engrossing  game  or  conspiracy. 

Kreisler  had  his  eyes  trained  across  the  room.  The 
other  man,  too,  was  turned  slightly  in  that  direction, 
although  his  eyes  followed  the  tapping  of  his  boot 
against  the  ironwork  of  the  table,  and  he  only  looked 
up  occasionally. 

Kreisler  turned  round,  stared  at  Tarr  without  at 
once  taking  in  who  it  was ;  then,.as  though  saying  to 
himself,  "It's  only  Bertha's  Englishman,"  he  took 
up  his  former  wilful  and  patient  attitude,  his  eyes 
fixed. 

Tarr  had  grinned  a  little  as  Kreisler  turned  his  way, 
rescued  from  his  solemnity.  There  was  just  a  per- 
ceptible twist  in  the  German's  neck  and  shade  of 
expression  that  would  have  said  "  Ah,  there  you  are  t 
Well,  be  quiet,  we're  having  some  fun.  Just  you 
wait!"  . 

But  Tarr  was  so  busy  with  his  own  feelings  that  he 
didn't  understand  this  message.  He  wondered  if  he 
had  beeft  seen  by  Kreisler  in  the  distance,  and  if  this 
reception  had  been  concerted  between  Mm  and  his 
friend.    It  so,  why  f 

Sitting,  as  he  was,  with  his  back  to  the  room,  he 
stared  at  his  neighbour.  His  late  boon  companion 
distinctly  was  waiting,  with  absurd  patience,  for 
something.  The  p<n8e  of  his  head,  the  wt  of  his 
yellow  Prussian  jaw,  were  truculent,  atthaag^  other- 


wise he  was  peaceful  and  attentire.  His  collar 
looked  fute  rather  than  clean.  His  necktie  was  one 
hot  familiar  to  Tarr.  Boots  shone  impassibly  under 
the  table. 

Tarr  screwed  his  chair  sideways,  and  faced  the 
room.  It  was  full  of  people— very  athleticaUy 
dressed  American  men,  all  the  varieties  of  the  pro- 
vincial in  American  women,  powdering  their  noses 
and  ogling  Turks,  or  sitting,  the  younger  ones,  with 
blameless  interest  and  fine  complexions.  And  there 
were  pUntg  of  Turks,  Mexicans,  Russians  and  other 
"types"  for  the  American  ladies!  In  the  wide 
passage-way  into  the  further  rooms  sat  the  orchestra, 
playing  the  "Moonlight  Sonata,"  Dvorak  and  the 
"Machiche." 

In  the  middle  of  the  rtwm,  at  Tarr's  back,  he  noif 
saw  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  young  men  whom  he  had 
seen  occasionally  in  the  Caf6  Berne.  They  looked 
rather  German,  but  smoother  and  more  vivacious. 
Poles  or  Austrians,  then  !  Two  or  three  of  them 
appeared  to  be  amusing  themselves  at  his  expense. 
Had  they  noticed  the  little  drama  that  he  was  con- 
ducting at  his  table  t  Were  they  friends  of  Kreisler's, 
too  f — He  was  incapable  of  working  anything  out. 
He  flushed  and  felt  far  more  like  beginning  on  them 
than  on  his  complicated  idiot  of  a  neighbour,  who 
had  become  a  cold  task.  This  genuine  feeling 
illuminated  for  him  the  tired  frigidity  of  his  present 
employment. 

He  had  moved  his  chair  a  little  to  the  right,  towards 
the  group  at  his  back,  and  more  in  front  of  Kreisler, 
so  that  he  could  look  into  his  face.  On  turning  back 
now,  and  comparing  the  directions  of  the  various  pairs 
of  eyes  engaged,  he  at  length  concluded  that  he  was 
without  the  sphere  of  interest ;  jiist  without  it. 

•At  this  moment  Kreisler  sprang  up.  His  head  was 
thrust  forward,  his  hands  were  in  rear,  partly  clenched 
and  partly  facilitating  his  passage  between  the  tables 
by  hemming  in  his  coat  tails.  The  smooth  round 
cloth  at  the  top  of  his  back,  his  smooth  head  above 
that  with  no  back  to  it,  struck  Tarr  in  the  way  a 
momentary  smell  of  sweat  would.  Germans  had  no 
backs  to  them,  or  were  like  polished  pebbles  behind. 
Tarr  mechanically  moved  his  hand  upwards  from  his 
lap  to  the  edge  of  the  table  on  the  way  to  ward  oft  a 
blow.  He  was  dazed  by  all  the  details  of  this  meeting, 
and  the  peculiar  miscarriage  of  his  plan. 

But  Kreisler  brushed  past  him  with  the  swift  deft- 
ness of  a  person  absorbed  with  some  strong  movement 
of  the  will.  The  next  moment  Tarr  saw  the  party  of 
young  men  he  had  been  observing  in  a  sort  of  noisy 
blur  of  commotion.  Kreisler  was  in  among  them, 
working  on  something  in  their  midst.  There  were 
two  blows — smack — smack;  an  interval  between 
them.    He  could  not  see  who  had  received  them. 

Tarr  then  heard  Kreisler  shout  in  German  : 

"  For  the  lecond  time  to-day  !  Is  your  courage  so 
slow  that  I  must  do  it  a  third  time  f  " 

Go&v^raatioB  had  stopped  in  the  caif6  and  every- 
body was  standing.  The  companions  of  the  man 
smacked,  too,  had  risen  in  their  seats.  They  were 
expostulating  in  three  languages.  Several  were  mixed 
up  with  the  gar^ons,  who  had  rushed  up  to  do  their 
usual  police  work  on  such  occasions.  Over  Kreisler's 
shoulder,  his  eyes  carbonized  to  a  black  sweetness,  his 
cheeks  a  sweet  sallow-white,  with  a  red  mark  where 
Kreisler's  hand  bad  been,  Tarr  saw  the  man  his 
German  friend  had  singed  out.  He  had  sprang 
towards  the  aggressor,  but  by  that  time  Kreisler  had 
been  seized  from  behind  and  was  being  hustled 
towards  the  door.  The  blow  seemed  to  hurt  his 
vanity  so  much  that  he  was  standing  half -conscious 
till  the  pain  abated.  He  seemed  to  wish  to  brush  the 
blow  off,  but  was  too  rain  to  raise  bis  hands  to  his 
cheek.  It  was  left  there  like  a  aeocdiiiig  e(MB|ires8> 
His  friends,  E^icdsler  wrenched  away  tnm  tbcm^  were 
left  standing  in  a  group,  in  attifcodefl  moire  or  less  of 
violent  expo«ta]ati<m  and  excitement. 
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«  Krefaler  receded  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  waiters 
towards  the  door.  He  was  resisting  and  protesting, 
but  not  too  much  to  retard  his  quick  exit.  The 
gargons  had  the  self-conscious  unconcern  of  civilian 
braves. 

The  young  man  attacked  aqd  his  friends  were 
explaining  what  had  happened,  next,  to  the  manager 
of  the  caf6.  A  gar9on  brought  in  a  card  on  a  plate. 
There  was  a  new  outburst  of  protest  and  contempt 
frogijhe  others.  The  plate  was  presented  to  the 
individual  chiefly  concerned,  who  brushed  it  away,  as 
though  he  had  been  refusing  a  dish  that  a  waiter  was, 
for  some  reason,  pressing  upon  him.  Then  suddenly 
he  took  up  the  card,  tore  it  in  half,  and  again  waived 
away  the  persistent  platter.  The  garcon  looked  at 
the  manager  of  <he  caf6  and  then  returned  to  the 
door.  ' 


So  this  was  what  ^eisler  and  the  little  bearded 
man  had  been  so  busy  about !  Kreisler  had  laid  his 
plans  for  the  evening  as  well  I  Tarr's  scheme  was 
destined  not  to  be  realized ;  unless  he  followed 
Kreisler  at  once,  and  got  up  a  second  row,  a  more 
good-natured  one,  just  outside  the  caf^  t  Should  he 
go  out  now  and  punch  Kreisler's  head^  fight  about  a 
little  bit,  and  then  depart,  his  business  done,  and 
leave  Kreisler  to  go  on  with  his  other  row  !  For  he 
felt  that  Kreisler  intended  making  an  evening  of  it. 
His  companion  bad  not  taken  part  in  the  fracas,  but 
had  followed  on  his  heels  in  his  ejection,  protesting 
with  a  vehemence  that  was  intended  to  hypnotize. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  he  had  felt  that  he  was 
going  to  be  one  of  the  principal  parties  to  a  violent 
scene,  Tarr  had  witnessed,  not  himself  at  all,  but 
another  man  snatched  up  into  his  rdle.  He  felt 
relieved.  As  he  watched  the  man  Kreisler  had  struck, 
he  seemed  to  be  watching  himself.  And  yet  he  felt 
rather  on  the  side  of  Kreisler.  With  a  mortified 
chuckle  he  prepared  to  pay  for  his  drink  and  ba  off, 
leaving  Kreisler  for  ever  to  his  very  complicated, 
mysterious  and  turbulent  existence.  He  noticed  just 
then  that  Kreisler's  friend  had  come  back  again,  and 
was  talking  to  the  man  who  had  been  struck.  He 
could  hear  that  they  were  si)eaking  Russian  or  Polish. 
With  great  collectedness,  Kreisler's  emissary,  evi- 
dently, was  meeting  their  noisy  expostulations.  He 
could  not  at  least,  like  a  card,  be  torn  in  half !  'On 
the  other  hand,  in  his  person  he  embodied  the  re- 
spectabUity  of  a  visiting  card.  He  was  dressed  with 
perfect  "  correctness  "  suitable  to  such  occasions  and 
such  missions  as  his  appeared  to  be.  By  his  gestures 
(one  of  which  was  the  taking  an  imaginary  card 
between  his  thumb  and  forefinger  and  tearing  it)  Tarr 
could  follow  a  little  what  he  was  saying. 

"  That,  sir,"  he  seemed  to  assert,  "  is  nj^t  the  way 
to  treat  a  gentleman.  That,  too,  is  an  insult  no 
gentleman  will  support."  He  pointed  towards  the 
door.  "  Herr  Kreisler,  as  you  know,  cannot  enter  the 
caf^ ;  he  ir  waiting  there  for  your  reply.  He  has 
been  turned  out  like  a  drunken  workman." 

The  Russian  was  as  grave  as  he  was  collected,  and 
stood  in  front  of  the  other  principal  in  this  affair,  who 
had    sat   down  again  now,  with  the  evident  deter-  r 
mination  to  get  a  different  reply.     The  talking  went  '': 
on  for  some  time.    Then  he  turned  towards  Tarr,  and 
seeing  him  watching  the  discussion,  came  towards 
him,  raising  his  hat.     He  said  in  French  : 

"Ton  know  Herr  Kreisler,  I  believe.  Will  you 
consent  to  act  for  him  with  me,  in  an  affair  that 
unfortunately f     If  you  would  step  over  here,^  I 


for  a  few  minutes,  now,  until  you  can  find  somebody 
else.  But  you  must  understand  that  I  cannot  delay 
my  journey — you  must  find  a  substitute  at  once." 

The  Russian  explained  with  business-like  gusto  and 
precision,  having  drawn  him  towards  the  door 
(seemingly  to  cut  off  a  possible  retreat  of  the  enemy), 
that  it  was  a  grave  affair.  Kreisler's  honour  was 
compromised.  His  friend  Otto  Kreisler  had  been 
provoked/ in  an  extraordinary  fashion.  Stories  had 
been  put  about  concerning  him,  affecting  seriously  the 
sentiments  of  a  girl  he  knew  regarding  him  ;  put 
about  with  that  object  by  another  gentleman,  also 
acquainted  with  this  girl.  The,  Russian  luxuriated 
emphatically  on  this  point.  Tarr  suggested  that  they 
should  settle  the  matter  ^t  onfee,  as  he  had  not  very 
much  time.  He  was  puztled.  Surely  the  girl  men- 
tioned must  be  Bertha  f  If  so,  had  Bertha  been 
telling  more  fibs  1  Was  the  -Sureisler  mystery  after 
all  to  her  discredit  f  Perhaps  he  was  now  in  the 
presence  of  another  rival,  existing,  unknown  to  him, 
even  during  his  friendship  with  her. 

In  this  heroic,  very  solemnly  official  atmosphere  of 
ladies'  "  honour  "  and  the  "  honour  "  of  gentlemen, 
that  the  little  Russian  was  creating,  Tarr  unwillingly 
remained  for  some  time.  Noisy  bursts  of  protest  from 
other  members  of  the  opposing  party  met  the  Russian's 
points.  "  It  was  all  nonsense ;  "  they  shouted ; 
"  there  could  be  no  question  of  honour  here. 
Kreisler  was  a'  quarrelsome  German.  He  was  drunk." 
Tarr  liked  his  own  farces.  But  to  be  drawn  into 
the  service  of  one  of  Kreisler's  was  a  humiliation. 
Kreisler,  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  had 
turned  the  tables. 

The  discussion  was  interminable.  They  were  now 
speaking  French.  The  entire  caf6  appeared  to  be 
participating.  Several  times  the  principal  on  the 
other  side  attempted  to  go,  evidently  very  cross  at 
the  noisy  scene.  Then  Anastasya's  name  was  men- 
tioned.   Tarr  found  new  interest  in  the  scene. 

"  You  and  Herr  Kreisler,"  the  Russian  was  saying 
patiently  and  distinctly,  "  exchanged  blows,  I  under- 
stand, this  afternoon,  before  this  lady.  This  was  as 
a  result  of  my  friend  Herr  KJreisler  demanding  certain 
explanations  from  you  which  you  refused  to  give. 
These  explanations  had  reference  to  certain  stories 
you  are  supposed  to  have  circulated  as  regards  him." 
"  Circulated — as  regards — that  chimpanzee  you  are 
conducting  about  t  " 

"  If  you  please  !  By  being  abusive  you  C£uinot 
escape.     You  are  accused  by  my  friend  of  having  at 

his  expense " 

"  Expense  f     Does  he  want  money  f  " 
"  If  you  please  !     You  cannot  buy  off  Herr  Kreisler ; 
but  he  might  be  willing  for  you  to  pay  a  substitute 

if  you  find  it — ^inconvenient f  " 

"  I  find  you,  bearded  idiot ! " 

"  We  can  settle  aU  that  afterwards.  You  understand 
me  f     I  shall  be  quite  ready  t    But  at  present  it  is 

the  affair  between  you  and  Herr  Kreisler " 

In  brief,  it  was  the  hapless  Soltyk  that  Kreisler  had 
eventually  got  hold  of,  and  had  just  now  publicly 
smacked,  having  some  hours  before  smacked  him 
privately. 

-     CHAPTER  n 


will  pat  you  '  au  courant. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  cannot  act  for  Herr  Kreisler,  as  I  am 
leaving  Paris  early  to-morrow  morning,"  Tarr  replied. 

But  the  Russian  displayed  the  same  persistence 
with  him  as  he  had  observed  him  already  capable  of 
with  the  ether  people. 

At  bkst  Tut  said,  "  I  don't  mind  acting  temporarily 


KBmaLKB's  afternoon  encounter  with  Anastasya  and 
Soltyk  had  resembled  Tarr's  meeting  with  him  and 
Bertha.  Kreisler  had  seen  Anastasya  and  his  new 
caf6  friend  one  day  from  his  window.  His  reference 
to  possible  nose-pulling  was  accounted  for  by  this. 
The  next  day  he  had  felt  rather  like  seeing  Anastasya 
again  somewhere.  With  this  object,  he  had  patroUed 
the  neighbourhood.  About  four  o'clock,  having  j^st 
bought  some  cigarettes  at  the  "Berne,"  he  wa« 
standing  outside  considering  a  walk  in  the  Luxemburg, 
when  Fi&nlein  Vasek  appeared  in  this  unshunnable 
circus  of  the  Quorticx-  du  Paradjs.    Soltyk  was  with 
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her.  He  went  oref  at  once.  With  urbane  timidity, 
as  though  they  had  been  alone,  he  offered  his  hand. 
She  looked  at  Soltyk,  smiUng.  But  she  showed  no 
particular  signs  of  wanting  to  escape.  They  began 
strolling  along  the  Boulevard,  Soltyk  showing  every 
sign  of  impatience.     She  then  stopped. 

"  Mr.  Soltyk  and  I  were  just  going  to  have  the 
'  five  o'clock  '  somewhere,"  she  said. 

Soltyk  looked  pointedly  down  the  Boulevard,  as 
though  that  had  been  an  improper  piece  of  information 
to  communicate  to  Kreisler. 

"  If  you  consent  to  my  accompanying  you,  Fr&ulem, 
it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  remain  in 
your  company  a  little  longer." 

She  laughed.     "Where   were   we   gomg,    Louis  T 
Didn't  you  say  there  was  a  place  near  here  t  " 
. "  There  is  one  over  there.    But  I'm  afraid,  Fraulein 

yaiek,  I  must  leave  you.— I  have -"  ' 

^  "  Oh,  must  you  t     I'm  sorry." 

Boltyk  was  astonished  and  mortified.  He  did  not 
go,  looking  at  her  doubtfully.  At  this  point  Kreisler 
had  addressed  him. 

"I  said  nothing,  sir,  when  a  moment  ago,  you 
failed  to  return  my  salute.  I  understand  you  were 
going  to  have  tea  with  Fraulein  Vasek.  Now, you 
deprive  her  suddenly  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company. 
So  there  is  no  further  doubt  on  a  certain  point.  Will 
you  tell  me  at  once  and  clearly  what  objection  you 

have  to  me  t  "  ,  ^^  ,.     _.  v  « 

"  I  don't  wish  to  discuss  things  of  that  sort  before 

this  lady."  ,  v       .v  u 

"  Will  you  then  name  a  place  where  they  may  be 
discussed  t     I  wiU  then  take  my  leave  »  " 

"  I  see  no  necessity  to  discuss  anything  with  yon. 

"  Ah,  you  see  none.  I  do.  And  perhaps  it  is  as 
weU  that  Fraulein  Vasek  should  hear.  Will  you 
explain  to  me,  sir,  how  it  is  that  you  have  been 
putting  stories  about  having  reference  to  me,  and  to 
my  discredit,  calculated  to  prejudice  people  agamst 
met  Since  this  lady  no  doubt  has  heard  some  of 
your  lies,  it  would  be  of  advantage  that  you  take 
them  back  at  once,  or  else  explain  yourseU." 

Before  Kreisler  had  finished,  Soltyk  said  to  Anas- 
tasya,  "  I  had  better  go  at  once,  to  save  you  this — ', 
Then  he  turned  to  Kreisler, 

"I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  had 
sufficient  decency  left "  .     .       t^ 

"Decency,  liart  Decency,  Ijft^  nnnel  De- 
oenoy-^  t  What  do  you  mean  t  "  said  Kreisler, 
loudl^,  in  crescendo.  .    ^    ^    ,  .       * 

Then  he  crossed  quickly  over  m  front  of  Anastasya 
and  smacked  Soltyk  first  smartly  on  one  cheek  and 

then  on  the  other.  ,     .v   ,     »    j 

"  There  is  liar  branded  on  both  your  cheeks  !  And 
if  you  should  not  wish  to  have  coward  added  to  your 
other  epithets,  you  or  your  friends  will  find  me  at  the 
following  address  before  the  day  is  out.  Krewler 
produced  a  card  and  handed  it  to  Soltyk. 

Soltyk  stared  at  him,  paralysed  for  toemoment  at 
~QuB  outrage,  his  eyes  burning  with  the  sweet  intensrty 
Tarr  noticed  that  evening,  taking  in  the  incredible 
fact  He  got  the  fact  at  last.  He  lifted  his  cane 
and  brought  it  down  on  Kreisler's  shoulders.  Kreisler 
snatched  it  from  him,  broke  it  in  three  and  flung  it  in 
his  face,  one  of  the  splinters  making  a  httle  gash  m 
his  under  lip.  ,  ^  ... 

Anastasya  had  turned  round  and  begun  walking 
away  leaving  them  alone.  Kreisler  also  waited  no 
loni4r,  but  marched  rapidly  off  in  the  other  direction. 

I^tyk  caught  Anastasya  up,  and  apologized  for 
what  had  occanrwd,  dabbing  his  Up  with  a  handker- 

chief.  '  ,    •        V  J 

Kreisler  after  this  feh  himself  fau^  launched  on  a 
satisfactory  little  affair.  Many  an  old  talent  would 
come  in  useful.  He  acted  for  the  rest  of  the  day  with 
a  gusto  of  professional  interest.  For  an  hour  or  tw* 
he  stayed  at  home.  No  one  came,  however,  to  call 
him  to  aeoouat.    Living  word  that  be  would  soon 


be  back,  he  left  in  search  of  a  man  to  act  for  him.  He  . 
remembered  a  Russian  he  had  had  some  talk  with  at 
the  Studio,  and  whom  he  had  once  visited.  He  was 
celebrated  for  having  had  a  duel  and  blinded  his 
opponent.  His  instinct  now  led  him  to  this  individual, 
who  has  already  been  seen  in  action.  His  quaUflca- 
tions  for  a  second  were  quite  unique. 

Kreisler  found  him  just  finishing  work.  He  had 
soon  explained  what  he  required  of  him.  With  great 
gravity  he  set  forth  his  attachment  for  a  "  beautiful 
girl,"  the  discreditable  behaviour  of  the  Bussian  in 
seeking  to  prejudice  her  against  him.  In  fact,  he 
gave  an  entirely  false  picture  of  the  whole  situation. 
His  honour  must  now  be  satisfied.  He  would  accept 
nothing  less  than  reparation  by  arms.  Such  was 
Kreialer,  but  he  was  himself  very  cynically.  He  had 
explained  this  to  Volker  after  the  following  manner : 
"  I  am  a  hundred  different  things ;  I  am  as  many 
people  £fs  the  different  types  of  people  I  have  lived 
amongst.  I  am  a  '  Boulevardier  '  (he  believed  that 
on  occasion  he  answered  fully  to  that  description), 
I  am  a  '  Eapin  ' ;   I  am  also  a  '  Korps-student.'  " 

In  his  account  of  how  things  stood  he  had,  besides, 
led  the  Russian  to  understand  that  there  was  more  in 
it  all  than  it  was  necessary  to  say,  and,  in  fact,  than 
he  could  say.  Whatever  attitude  Soltyk  might  take 
up,  this  gentleman  too  knew,  he  hinted,  that  they 
had  come  to  the  point  in  their  respective  relations 
towards  this  "  beautiful  girl "  at  which  one  of  them 
must  disappear.  In  addition,  he,  Kreialer,  had  been 
grossly  insulted  in  the  very  presence  of  the  "  beautiful 
girl  "  that  afternoon.  The  Russian's  compatriot  had 
used  his  cane.  These  latter  were  facts  ,that  would  be 
confirmed  later,  for  the  physical  facts  at  least  could 
not  be  got  round  by  Soltyk. 

The  Russian,  Bitzenko  by  name,  a  solemnly 
excitable  bourgeois  of  Petrograd,  recognized  a  sitiw- 
tion  after  his  own  heart.  Excitement  was  a  food  he 
seldom  got  in  such  quantities,  and  pretending  to  listen 
to  Kreisler  a  little  abstractedly  and  uncertainly  to 
startwith,  he  was  reaUy  from  the  first  very  much  his 

man.  •,    *! 

So  Kreisler  and  his  newly  found  henchman,  suently 
and  intently  engaged  on  their  evening's  business,  have 
been  accounted  for.  Soltyk  had  been  discovered 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Tarr's  appearance,  and 
stared  out  of  countenance  for  the  whole  of  the  time 
by  Kreisler. 

(To  be  cottHnued) 
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X.  "IN  THE  BEGINNING  WAS  THE  WORD" 

THE  SOUL :   A  DEFDnnON  ^ 

."        \   '  ^    '.    ^'         -  By  D.  Mabsden 


(I)  **efe>L)li"  is  the  term  given  to  the  xwwer  which 
men  possess  tyaUmaticaUy  to  create  spiritual  imagery. 
"  Spiritnal  "  is  the  term  applied  to  images  consisting 
of  movements  in  the  organism  tissues  set  going  by 
the  oi^anism's  imitative  reproduction  of  some  aspect 
or  aspects  of  external  objects.  The  soul-power  thus 
finds  its  base  in  the  physical  modifications  and  in- 
creased vital  energy  which  enabled  men  to  filch  by 
a  self -created  replica  an  aspect  of  the  external  world. 
By  means  of  this  replica,  which  is  part  and  parcel 
with  the  man  himself,  he  is  enabled  to  exploit  his 
age-long  habitual  reactions  to  external  stimuli  and 
tap  the  vast  accumulated  profits  of  his  past  experience. 

(2)  In  consonance  with  what  we  have  already 
written  relative  to  the  terms  imaginary,  mental,  and 
eoneepttud,  it  is  plain  that  the  term  spiritual  as  above 
defined  ia  presented  as  a  farther  synonym  of  these 
terms.  Glenerically  this  is  so.  Generically,  all  these 
terms  are  one,  althou^  such  diversity  of  terms 
eiigting,  it  may  be  convenient  eventually  to  read 
into  each  of  them  some  fine  shade  of  difCerentia,tion. 
Spwrttuai  is  here  used  in  preference  to  the  other  terms 
on  account  of  its  popular  associations  with  soul  and 
its  power  to  call  up  species  of  phenomena  not 
popularly  associated  with  the  alternative  terms. 

(3)  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  definition  of  soul 
as  given,  stresses  the  word  systemaiuiaUy :  this  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  organic  reproductions  of 
external  aspects  may  be  produced  inadvertently  and 
onwittiii^y,  in  which  case  also  they  would  create 
image*  of  the  spiritual  kind,  but  they  wonld  do  so 
without  producing  that  appearance  of  a  unified 
creative  force  standing  in  recognizable  causal  relation- 
ship to  thoae  images.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
unitativfl  leprodnctioD  is  reduced  to  an  orderly 
system  so  that  the  spintoail  images  can  be  made  to 
flow  in  a  steady  oontraUable  stream,  the  appearance 
of  a  unified  power  operating  from  wildhin  the  organism 
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is  forthcoming.  It  is  this  inner  unified  power  iriiich 
man  has  called  his  soul.  It  is  the  power  to  create 
and  use  a  language. 

(4)  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  tovl  being  a 
power  within  man  is  not  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
man.  The  sovl  is  not  what  a  man  is ;  it  is  a  power 
which  man  has ;  it  is  a  possession ;  a  part  within  a 
whole.  Man  has  powers  which  are  not  comprisable 
under  the  label  sovl.  Man  mitwg  his  sonl  is  still  an 
organism  of  great  power  and  great  complexity ;  only 
he  is  diminished  by  just  so  much  as  his  humanity 
from  that  which  we  should  specifically  denote  by 
the  term  man.  The  power  called  sonl  is  that 
addendum  which  renders  the  organism  human. 

(5)  Thft  proper  recognition  of  this  fact  delivers  us 
at  the  outset  from  the  misconception  identifying  the 
soul  with  the  vital  principle :  life  itself.  It  gives 
also  due  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon 
sovi  appears  when  man  appears  and  not  befrare. 
That  man  himself  has  shown  a  strong  {H«j(idloe  in 
favour  of  regarding  the  soul  as  a  possession  held 
indisCTiminately  by  all  objeets  aairasfee  and  inanimate, 
leaves  this  feature  of  the  situation  unaffected.  That 
he  has  done  so  merely  testifies  to  the  further  fact 
that  while  nnshakeably  persuaded  that  he  himself  had 
a  novel  form  of  power  operating  within  him,  he  was 
not  in  a  position  precisely  to  indicate  the  seat  of  the 
power  or  to  set  exact  limits  to  its  scope.  While 
definitely  assured  as  to  the  nucleus  of  the  jAenomenon 
existing  within  himself,  he  was  as  uncertain  as  to  its 
circumference  and  fringe  as  well  as  of  its  odgin. 
Apparently,  however,  in  this  respect  he  prdteed 
erring  on  the  side  of  largeness  of  conception  rather 
than  on  that  of  undue  restriction ;  and  enconiaged 
by  the  fact  that  he  foond  himself  best  able  to  explain 
the  behaviour  of  phenomena  on  such  a  basis,  he 
proceeded  to  ascr^M  the  attribute  of  sonl  to  all 
things,  both  dead  and  alive. 

(6)  To   repeat. — Thsl  sonl   is   the   powor  of  tk« 
organism  systematically  tot  re-oeate  from  within  itMlT 
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(by  procewes  of  awociation  and  imitation  already 
described)  aepecta  of  external  things  in  isolation  from 
those  things.  It  is  the  power  to  create  and  use  words. 
The  firstfraitB  of  this  power  we  have  already  in- 
dicated as  the  conceptual  and  spiritual,  order  of  images. 
Had  this  represented  its  total  achievement,  the  soul 
would  still  have  made  a  remarkable  addition  to  the 
world  of  experience.  Bat  its  action  is  lioi  limited  to 
the  creation  of  this  fine  inner  duplicate  of  the  outer 
worid.  Its  most  striking  activity  is  its  ftower  to 
double  back,  by  means  of  its  word-creatM  inner 
replicas,  upon  the  things  of  the  outer  world,  and  bv 
so  doing  to  inaugurate  the  kind  of  activity  we  call 
eau$al  or  ccmstruetive.  By  so  doing  man  became 
essential^  The  Maker.  By  virtue  of  being  the  Creator 
of  an  inner  spirit  world  he  became  the  Artificer  of 
a  new  and  fabricated  outer  worid.  The  two  activities, 
spiritual  creation  and  fabrication,  spring  from  one 
root ;  both  are  aspects  of  the  Potoer  of  the  Word  in 
operation. 

(7)  To  the  new  order  of  image  plus  ike  new  order  of 
activity :  twin  aspects  of  the  power  of  the  Word : 
must  be  added  the  articulatenets  of  the  whole  process. 
Not  only  is  man  Creator  and  Maker,  but  by  virtue 
of  the  instrument  which  renders  him  both,  he  is  the 
<Talker  and  Expounder.  Of  necessity,  aU  charactCT- 
istically  human  activities  have  their  equivalents  in 
words,  befcause  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  inter- 
laced with  words  that  activities  take  their  human 
shape.  Hence  a  circle :  the  activities  of  soul  begin 
and  «nd  in  wordt. 

(8)  Of  words  as  the  creators  of  the  spiritual  order 
we  have  already  treated.  Here,  in  considering  the 
soul,  we  have  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  words 
bear  upon  man  in  his  r61e  of  transmuter  of  the  external 
worid :  the  analyst-citw-synthesist :  the  maker. 
Any  consideration  of  the  soul  brings  us  up  promptly 
to  the  notion  of  cause  as  this  exists  in  its  purely  human 
acceptation.  In  this  sense,  eaiM«  means  the  super- 
vening of  selective  activity  upon  instinctive :  human 
upon  sub-human  activity.  Wherefore,  in  considering 
eaute  the  essential  step  must  be  the  indicating  of  the 
difference  which  cuts  off  non-instinctive  activity 
frmn  the  instinctive.  ^ 

n 

(9)  All  organic  activity  in  relation  to  external 
stimuli  represents  a  bias  in  the  "  flesh  "  established 
by  the  accumulating  of  experience  in  respect  of  that 
Btknulus.  Such  experience  of  course  im^es  its  own 
penalties  and  rewards.  In  eveiy  action,  the  past 
experience  at  the  motor-mechanism — ^the  flesh — has 
been  such  that,  given  the  ]>articnlar  stimulus,  the 
character  of  its  response  is  inevitable :  automatic. 
Hence,  given  a  definite  past  experience,  all  organic 
activity  is  automatic  and  inevitable.  _^ 

'  (10)  In  both  instinctive  and  non -instinctive  activity 
the  enactment  of  any  activity  has  been  established 
"in  the  flesh  before  it  obtains  in  the  actual.  Therefwe 
the  difference  between  the  two  varieties  of  action 
must  be  sought  otherwhere  than  in  the  region  of 
automatism  and  inevitability.  Both  these  notions 
fail  to  bear  upon  the  essential  difference.  The  i>redse 
difference  lies  in  a  difference  in  the  ntotfe  of  ed/neating 
the  vital  machine.  A  new  system  of  drilling  the 
"  antmnaton  "  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  inevitaWe- 
nees  of  action  more  rapidly  and  less  cLingerously  and 
wastefully  constitutes  the  new  feature.  A  system  of 
itUentive  cuUwre  of  Oie  Jtesh  under  protected  eonditiont 
ia  the  innovaticm.  In  non-instinctive  activity,  motor- 
responses  are  rendered  automatic  by  concentrated 
prmetiee  upon  definitely  eeleeled  movements  in  a  tafe 
meiium.  The  results  remain  as  before,  the  automatic 
outcome  of  experience ;  but  that  expecienoe  is  fiehed, 
fawmed,  and  Tprotetted.  Tlie  innovatiag  doaeot  is 
the  instrument  by  meaos  of  Qrhioh  v*  an  Mwbled 
to  pick,  favour,  and  ptroteet  oiir  expeiienee;  in  •hott, 
to  setocA  what  oar  cxpeiieDoe  ihaH  be. 


(11)  iBy  an  exereiae  of  the  innovating  instrument, 
desirable  activities  can  be  marked  with  a  mttA  (a 
word)  which  renders  them  available  for  revival  in 
another  medium ;  and  thus  revived,  the  motor - 
pathway  they  follow  can  be  ploughed  into  a  veritable 
highway  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  non-desirabie 
or  indifferent  varieties  whose  feeble  tracks  will 
become  obliterated  by  dint  of  neglect.  The  power 
to  revive  an  activity  in  the  spiritual  medium  (which 
implies  also  the  power  *)  neffie<A  to  rewo«)  means  the 
power  to  rvh  vn  by  concentrated  repetition  evwy 
desirable  activity. 

(12)  And  this  intensively  revived  version  of  the 
marked  activity  is  enacted  under  protected  conditions 
which  save  the  organism  as  a  whole  from  the  harsher 
discipUning  which  accompanies  the  "  rubbing-in  "  of 
motor-pathways  in  the  external  worid.  Revived  "  in 
the  head  "  merely  by  an  organic  imitation  of  the 
associated  mark,  the  organism  is  eeonomieaay  drilled 
through  all  that  preliminary  experience  necessary 
before  any  particular  action  becomes  automatic  and 
inevitable.  The  net  result  is  that  experience  becomes 
selective.  In-  an  incomparably  hi^er  degree  it 
becomes  directly  purposive.  Thus  the  ends  desired 
are  attained  in  an  incomparably  shorter  period  of 
time  and  at  an  incomparably  lower  price,  while  the 
non-desirable  or  irrelevant  ends  are  discouraged  and 
placed  out  of  the  running  by  the  withholding  of  the 
requisite  practice.  _  _ 

(13)  We  may  now  compare  the  conditions  which 
obtain  in  non-instinctive  activity  with  those  obtaining 
in  instinctive.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail 
in  reference  to  the  latter,  since  we  are  only  concerned 
to  show  in  the  main  just  what  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  The  foUowing  quotations, 
which  we  take  from  Prof.  Stout  (Mmnual  of  PsycMogy), 
will  characterise  instinctive  activity  sufficiently  for 
our  present  purpose :  .  . ,.      * 

It  haa  been  found  that  (in  nu&iofive  Hi&m)  tite  perfect  result 
only  emerged  after  Bucoeemve  truUa  and  UHnm  involvuig  much 
tentative  groping,  and  that  to  succeed  once  by  no  means  entailed 
immediate  success  the  next  time.  This  view  has  been  corrobo- 
rated by  a  series  of  eipraiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomdike, 
of  Odumbia  University,  on  dogs,  cats,  and  chicks.  The  method 
was  to  pot  the  animals  when  hungry  in  enclosuree  from  which 
they  could  escape  (and  so  obtain  food)  by  operating  some  simple 
mechanism,  e.g.  by  turning  a  wooden  button  that  held  the  door, 
pulling  a  loop  attached  to  the  bolt,  or  pressing  down  a  lever. 
The  animal  on  being  put  into  the  box,  and  so  confronted  with 
the  situation  "  confinement  with  food  outside,"  burst  forth  into 
instinctive  activities  which  have  in  the  course  of  nature  been 
comMcted  with  such  a  situation.  It  tries  to  squeeie  through 
any  openings,  daws  aad  bites  at  the  walls,  confining  it,  puts  its 
paws  tkiongh  and  cUws  at  things  outside,  trying  to  puU  itself 
out.  It  may  rush  aromid,  doing  afl  this  with  extraordinary 
vehemence  and  persistenoe.  If  thew)  impulsive  activities  fiul 
to  inchide  any  movement  which  suooeeds  in  opening  the  door, 
the  animal  finaBy  stops  Aaa  and  ramaina  (^matly  in  the  box. 
If  in  their  course  the  animal  does  accidentaJly  worit  the  mechanism 

(claw  the  button  round,  for  instance)  and  thus  win  freedom  and 
food,  the  resulting  pleamire  will  stamp  in  the  act,  and  when 
again  put  in  the  box  the  animal  wiU  be  likely  to  do  it  sooner.  .  .  . 
But  the  change  is,  in  fact,  vary  gradnal.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
Buccesrive  times  taken  by  one  cat  in  a  certain  box  were  (m 
seconds)  160,  30,  90,  80,  15,  28,  20.  30,  22.  11.  16,  20.  12,  10,  14. 
8  8,  5,  10,  8,  6,  «,  7.  The  animal*  "  would,  m  the  oaae  of  some 
diffilsuit  aMoiiatioos,  happen  to  do  the  thing  six  or  seven  tinm, 
bnt  after  long  periods  of  pcomiscuoos  scrabbling,  and  then  far 
ever  after  would  fail  to  do  it." 

ftllWiMti  H;  was  of  iht  vtmoek  impfflrtanoe  to  th«n  to  get  out 
o|  the  variooa  boM.  iild  it  was,  theteiore,  cwtain  that  ths? 
would  use  to  »ta  ft*  **  mental  powers,  none  of  the  smnaJs 
_  ,e  aH.  iiM  «f  ^  poaMMioa  of  power*  of  infRCoee,  ooa^^aiison. 


(puttng  Mr.  Lloyd  Jfeorgui : 
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Taking  with  him  a  dog  which  had  been  trained  to  fbteh  and 
cany,  he  threw  a  stick  into  a  field  surrounded  by  railings.  The 
dog  bounded  after  the  stick,  and  brought  it  back  in  his  mouth 
as  far  a*  the  railing*.  But  here  he  was  oonfionted  with  a  diffi- 
culty ;  he  could  get  through  himself,  but  he  could  not  get  the 
stick  through.  His  experience  had  not  taught  him  that  the 
only  way  of  snooeeding  was  by  gnwping  the  end  oi  the  stick ; 
mstead  of  this,  he  tiigged  now  here,  now  there,  in  a  perfectly 
unoritioal  way.  If.  by  accident,  he  did  get  hold  of  the  right 
end  of  the  stick,  or,  if  Mr.  Morgan  showed  him  how  to  proceed, 
this  seemed  to  yield  him  no  assistance  on  the  repetition  of  the 
experiment.  He  had  stumbled  on  the  solution,  but  could  not 
do  the  trick  again.  This  was  no  casual  observation ;  it  was  a 
systemaMc  experiment  repeated  day  after  day,  and  only  one  of 
a  course  of  similar  experiments.  It  is  evident  that  the  dog 
here  passed  from  one  alternative  to  another  without  selective 
comparison ;  so  that  when  he  hit  on  the  right  one,  or  was  shown 
it,  he  faUed  to  note  the  pointe  in  which  it  differed  from  unsuccess- 
ful attempts.  The  process  by  which  animals  learn  to  distinguish 
what  they  have  previously  confused,  or  to  identify  for  practical 
purposes  what  they  have  previously  treated  as  different,  is 
rather  one  of  tentative  groping  than  of  express  comparison. 
"  Even  in  a  blindly  tentative  process,  the  faUure  of  the  wrong 
alternative  will  gradually  decrease  the  chance  of  their  renewal." 

(14)  Prom  these  examples  it  is  clear  that  the  agency 
operating  in  non -instinctive  action  must  be  a  marking 
ageney.  It  must  be  a  means  of  intensifying  differences. 
Its  action  must  be  to  convert  the  plane-surface,  the 
dead-level,  comparatively  speaking,  wherein  for  in- 
stinctive organisms  both  significant  and  insignificant 
actions  blend  indiscriminately  together,  into  a  surface 
in  which  the  significant  and  successful  actions  stand 
out  in  high  relief  from  the  unsuccessful  and  irrelevant. 
The  modifying  agent  must  be  a  sort  of  grappling-hook 
drawing  out  the  desirable  activities  from  the  nebulous 
background  and  converting  them  into  prominent 
features.  Such  an  agency  is  provided  in  the  imitable 
association  mark  :  in  the  word,  which  first  marks  the 
desirable  activity  and  thereafter  renders  it  available 
for  revival  and  for  intensive  exercise  in  the  mental 
medium.  The  action  of  words  throws  the  various 
grades  of  experience  into  intensified  relief,  and  it  is 
to  the  salient  features  so  formed  that  the  name  of 
eauee  has  been  given.  In  the  came  of  a  condition, 
thing,  or  event,  we  refer  to  those  selected  features 
which  figure  prominently  in  its  successful  enactment. 
SeteoUon  is  the  very  essence  of  coMse,  and  leleation 
is  the  power  pertaining  to  the  vm  of  wordt. 

*  *  .    ..         -  -* 

m 

(16)  The  revolutionary  change  which  has  come  over 
man's  activities  with  the  advent  of  this  power  to 
select  between  experiences  can  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  every  form  of  feeling  entering  into  his  experience 
inspires  him  with  the  impulse  to  take  it  "  to  bits  "  in 
ordier  to  find  out  how  it  may  bck  put  together  again. 
He  is  devoured  with  the  pHJunnn  fta.  analysis :  the 
marking-out  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  differ- 
ences in  onler  to  winnow  out  the  conditions  he  has 
to  accept  as  the  thing's  eaiue :  the  features  essential 
to  its  refabrication.  It  is  this  new  and  unique  species 
of  desire  which  underlies  his  ability  to  make.  By  his 
passion  for  analysis,  by  his  unresting  search  after  the 
more  essential  cause,  the  ever  more  delicate  selection 
of  the  relevant  condition,  the  human  animal  has 
become  pre-eminently  the  contriver,  the  constructor, 
rebuilder,  fabricator  of  events  and  things.  Just  as 
in  the  sphere  of  spirit  the  Word  has  made  him  essen- 
tially the  Creator  in  the  sphere  of  action,  his  passion, 

for  the  ever  nicer  difference — born  also  of  the  Word ' 

makes  him  the  Maker.  He  is  the  organism  which, 
having  a  soul,  of  necessity  differentiates  and  makes. 
He  is  By  species  the  scientist. 

(16)  This  subservience  to  his  censtmctive  bent 
eqnatesinwOTdB  into  humanity's  subjection  to  the 
word  WBTT.    This  articnlate  symbol  of  the  causal 


activity  is  to  man  as  goad  and  spur.     His  responae 
to  it  is  unquestioning.    All  that  is  highest  and  most 
directive  in  him  accepts  its  authortty.    He  never 
separates    from    its    subtle    undermining    impetni, 
though   everlastingly  it  crumbles  the   stable  earfeb 
beneath  him,  and  compels  him  to  oontriTe  other. 
Under  its  commands  he  is  unresting.    MeabaiOj  maa 
may  neither  sit  nor  stand :  he  must  move  and  make.. 
He  has  modelled  the  entire  artificial  world  in  i«aponw . 
to  it.     There  are  momentary  pauses  in  its  tyranny  '■ 
during  which  he  stands  to  deliver  his  findings  :   "  The 
conditions  are  so-and-so ;    they  are  thus-and-thns." 
The  answer  delivered,  he  takes  up  his  travMl ;   the 
fever  possesses  him  again.    Rampant  as  a  disease 
this  Why  attacks  every  experience  he  knows,  singly 
and  in  bulk.    It  does  not  spare  the  soul,   whose 
instrument  it  is.     Just  because  the  soul  is  what  it  is, 
man  has  perforce  to  lay  the  disintegrating  symbol  on 
it.    He  is  without  option.    This  articulate  symbol 
of  the  causal  sense  no  more  shrinks  from  questioning 
the  soul  which  forged  it  than  it  did  from  questioning 
how  fire  might  be  struck  from  the  flint  or  effectiveness 
given  to  tool  and  weapon.     He  experiences  a  force 
operating  from  within  himself.     He  promptiy  asks 
"  Why  is  it  t    What  is  it  ?  "    He  means   "  What 
conditions  would  need  to  be  assembled  in  order  that 
tile  effects  of  the  soul  as  he  finds  them  might  be 
reconstructed  T  "    He  is  asking,  in  fine,  under  what 
conditions  man  the  Creator  and  Maker  became  these 
things.     He  is  seeking  to  compress  into  words  the 
total  power  of  words  ;   to  learn  the  cause  of  cansiiig ; 
why  we  ask  Why,  what  we  mean  when  we  ask  What. 
He  is  submitting  the  whole  activity  of  the  soul  to  its 
own  order  of  discipline.    He  is  bent  on  taking  it 
"  to  bits  "  because  by  the  wei^t  of  the  whole  force 
which  makes  him  what  he  is,  he  is  bent  upon  acquiring 
the  power  to  rebuild  it. 

(17)  And  no  more  than  disintegrating  symbol 
shrinks  from  addressing  itself  to  the  soul  does  it 
shrink  from  addressing  life.  Such  questions  are 
inevitable,  given  the  character  of  the  questioning 
instrument.  "  How  is  the  soul  made  1  "  "  How  is 
life  made  t  "  are  forms  of  questions  inevitable  once 
man  has  been  bitten  with  the  power  to  make  any- 
thing whatever  and  has  once  appreciated  the  signi- 
ficance of  positing  this  "How."  And  just  as  the 
questions  are  immanent  in  the  very  character  of  the 
soul's  power  to  question,  man  apprehends  that  the 
answers  to  them  are  immanent  in  the  soul  too. 

(18)  H  man  can  recognize  any  end  to  the  tyranny 
of  WHY  he  must  see  it  in  the  abutting  of  it  to  the 
phenomenon  of  life.  "Why  is  Lifet  What  are 
the  conditions  under  which  life  ensues  t  What 
those  under  which  life  fails  f  How  contrive  the 
conditions  t  What  shall  enable  a  man  to  live  and 
not  die  T  By  what  means  may  man  the  Miyk:er 
make  himself  live  for  ever  t  "  In  the  answer  to  this 
question  it  is  clear  there  must  be  a  culmination  of 
lAe  creative  prineiple  which  took  birth  in  the  Word. 
By  that  answer  man  will  have  sux>erseded  mui. 
When  man  can,  after  disintegrating  the  last  elements  of 
things,  delivers  up  his  "  It  is  so  :  it  is  thns-and-thus  " 
to  this  question,  a  term  past  which  he  cfuuiot  see  will 
have  been  placed  upon  his  characteristic  labours. 
Man's  work  wHl  have  fructified  in  the  creation  of  the 
power  which  is  more  than  man  since  it  can  m^ce  life 
uid  annul  death.  This  power  which  as  yet  is  not, 
but  which  sball  be  and  which  duUI  possess  in  full 
the  powers  man  possessed  first,  bat  only  in  tend^ioy 
and  type,  man  has  called  god. 

(19)  That  he  should  unraringly  have  transferred  to 
the  unborn  god  his  own  prime  characteristics  of  MaMat, 
Creator,  Fint  Cause,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  prophesy. 
It  announces  what  shall  be.  In  "  the  broken  arcs  " 
of  power  man  sees  in  men  he /or«MM  "  a  perfect  round" 
oi  god.  It  is  man's  hqpe  that  the  god-to-be,  in  whom 
mnat  culminate  all  that  man  is  and  can,  out  of  the 
plentitnde  of  his  power,  and  even  as  he  knowa  the 
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full  secret  of  Bfe  and  death,  shaD  know  how  to 
reassemble  the  spent  passion  of  the  hnman  sonls  of 
which  alone  he  can  be  bom.  To  this  unborn  power, 
this  unfinished  woit  of  his  own  soul,  man  commits 
his  hopes  for  an  eternity  and  his  soul's  resurrection. 
t20)  That  the  creation  of  the  god  constitutes  the 
potentiality  of  man's  soul  lends  to  man's  destiny  its 
whole  si^iflcance.  As  the  birth -throes  of  the  god, 
passion  of  soul,  travail  of  mind,  the  unresting  labours 
of  the  word  have  adequate  value.  By  them  do  men 
vicariously  shed  man's  mortality.  In  the  god  who 
is  not,  the  labour  of  man's  mind  and  hands  assumes 
its  permanent  meaning.  "  For  'tis  to  god  man  speeds 
so  fast."  If  he  knows  any  sin  it  is  mental  sloth 
and  what  makes  for  sloth  ;  if  he  can  offend  supremely 
it  is  in  blunting  the  Word ;  in  the  Warping  of  the 
Instrument.  Ajid  his  priceless  virtue  is  the  exacti- 
tude which  refines  the  Word's  ed^. 


IV 


(21)  We  have  now  to  turn  to  those  histraic  concep- 
tions of  the  soul  in  which  are  embalmed  the  first 
tentative  efforts  towards  its  analysis.  The  most 
casual  survey  of  these  conceptions  makes  clear  to 
which  stage  of  diagnosis  they  belong.  Nowhere  is 
there  evident  a  grasp  of  the  limiU  of  the  phenomenon 
which  is  absorbing  their  interest.  The  soul  they  seek 
to  explain  is  a  vague  something  instead  of  a  definite  ' 
something.  Nowhere  are  the  subject's  boundaries 
plotted  out.  Unlike  those  physical  phenomena  of 
which  men  aiao  were  in  search  of  eij^nations — the 
procession  of  the  seasons,  the  course  of  the  sun, 
the  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  character  of 
water,  fire,  earth,  and  the  rest — ^the  soul  was  merely 
an  indefinite  power  recognized  in  partial  aspects  as 
it  entered  into  varying  operations  and  the  concep- 
tions they  formulated  of  it  were  merely  guesses  based 
upon  observations  of  these  partial  aspects. 

(22)  The  outstanding  difficulty  then  with  which 
these  would-be  analysists  of  the  soul  were  faced 
was  that  of  "  getting  round  "  the  complete  pheno- 
menon for  which  they  sought  to  account.  Its  sway 
was  so  comprehensive :  its  influence  and  effects 
penetrating  and  surrounding  them  as  intimately  as 
the  air  they  breathed :  that  while  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  ignoring  its  presence,  they  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  stating  precisely  in  what  it 
oonsisted.  What  they  could  say  with  certainty  was 
that  it  was  a  power  which  lived  inside  a  man  in 
normal  and  beaJthy  circumstances.  As  man's  inner 
man,  it  was  the  basis  of  all  his  subsequent  dnalistic 
conceptions.  That  was  as  far  as  their  limited  and 
partial  observations  could  carry  them. 

(23)  For  the  rest  they  resorted  to  the  framing  of 
ioggestive  similes.  They  took  to  postulating  from 
among  the  hinds  of  power  they  w«e  familiar  with, 
those  which  seemed  most  capable  of  meeting  the  case. 

_Among  their  sense-experiences  they  sought  for  the 
kind  of  thing  to  which  the  soul  might  most  feasibly 
be  likened.  All  these  elementary  conceptions  of  the 
soul  are  alike  in  this:  they  represent  similes,  not 
deflnitionB ;  '  and  similes  constructed  upon  partial 
aspects  only.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  attempt 
to  embody  the  attributes  variously  ascribed  into  a 
onifled  whole  is  in  the  ghost  or  spirit  notion.  The 
ghost,  unlike  the  shadow,  flame,  reflection,  insect 
ooooeptions,  and  the  like,  is  not  something  to  whieh 
the  soul  might  be  likened.  It  is  rather  something 
which  the  soul  might  conceivably  be  held  to  be.  It 
is  a  formulation  of  similitudes.  With  this  exceptioa, 
otmoeptions  of  the  soul  are  tentative  guesses  as  to 
kind;  -they  are  "feelers"  thrown  out  in  attempts 
to  p^  limits  to  the  "  What "  of  the  mysterious  pow». 

(24)  And  until  such  limits  hare  bem  set  and  have 
made  themsehres  felt  it  is  fotfle  t«  expect  to  caH  tke 
esMotJAl  egmeeptfia  «t  ibe  MMd  from  iirtctpwtottOM 
a<  eidMiag  <jeaM|iUiMfc    tat  until  tl^  stage  of 


analysis  has  been  reached,  the  sphere  of  observation 
remains  unlimited  and  that  era  of  purposive  concen- 
trated observation  of  circumscribed  detail  which 
constitutes  genuinely  scientific  observation  has  not 
dawned.  The  soul  becomes  the  spoil  of  science  only 
when  the  soul-unit,  the  conceptual,  imaginary, 
spiritual  image  is  thus  laid  under  intensive  observa- 
tion. Then  only  does  the  vague  guessing  concerning 
vague  aspects  of  the  soul  transmute  into  precise 
observation  of  limited  and  specific  details. 

(26)  To  return  then  to  these  pre-scientiflc  specula- 
tions concerning  the  soul : — ^They  are  to  be  charac- 
terized as  loose  hypotheses,  partial  simfles,  happy 
guesses  concerning  a  phenomenon  itself  only  guessed 
at  and  partially  conceived.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  these  groping  similes,  these  vague :  "  Perhaps 
the  soul  may  be  of  a  like  nature  with  this  or  this," 
turned  for  each  particular  group  into  dogma : — "  The 
soul  is  this  and  this."  It  is  all  in  the  normal  tendency 
for  repetition  to  be  taken  aa  pledge  for  certitude :  a 
tendency  in  full  woriting  force  still,  as  the  ready 
transmutings  of  rumours  into  assertions  of  fact  show. 

(26)  In  the  case  of  the  soul  too,  the  transmuting  , 
of  the  guess  and  simile  into  dogma  would  be  assisted 
enormously  by  the  existence  of  cults  of  the  initiated : 
the  more  knowing  ones :  who  were  asserted — and 
who  indeed  claimed — ^to  be  capable  of  seeing  smd 
talking  with  the  souL     By  a  necessary  consequence 

if  they  could  see,  and  had  seen  souls,  they  must  be 
accepted  as  cax>able  of  speaking  affirmatively  and 
dogmatically  concerning  souls.  Magician,  medicine- 
man, wizard,  prophet,  priest — while  no  doubt  making 
as  good  a  guess  as  their  greater  abiKty  and  closer 
powers  of  obsfflrvation  enabled  them — would  accord- 
ingly fall  under  the  necessity  of  propounding  as  a 
definition  what  could  only  be  a  possible  likeness. 
Those  similitudes  which  seemed  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  construction  of  the  most  coherent  whole  would 
be  the  most  attractive ;  but  failing  such  coherence, 
they  would  be  left  to  make  what  shift  they  could 
for  credence. 

(27)  In  their  search  after  the  kind  of  power  to  which 
the  soul  might  be  likened,  the  issue  seems  to  have 
been  complicated  because  conceiving  the  soul  to  be 
bound  up  with  certain  variations  in  man's  physical 
condition,  in  the  exquisite  naivete  of  their  minds 
men  sought  to  make  their  similes  consonant  with 
the  resultant  physical  necessities.  For  instance,  they 
conc«ived  of  the  soul  as  a  visitant  of  the  body  rather 
than  as  invariably  indwelling  in  it.  In  normal  active 
conditions,  the  soul  was  r^arded  as  being  in  resi- 
dence. But  in  such  conditions  a«  those  of  faints, 
fits,  sleep,  and  dreams  they  held  that  the  soul  must 
have  wandered  outaide  the  body.  This  consideration, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  no  ordinary  wayfaring 
man  had  ever  eau^^t  the  soul  in  the  act  of  making 
its  entrances  and  exits,  seems  to  have  had  its  influence 
on  every  single  conception  of  the  soul  extant.  The 
similes  we«e  made  to  meet  this  exigency.  The  soul, 
for  instance,  must  be  small :  how  otherwise  couM  it 
encompass  its  outgoings  and  incomings  1  Hence  the 
soul  is  a  manikin;  it  is  a  figure  the  size  of  the 
thumb,  or  it  is  that  tiny  reflected  figure  which  we 
can  actually  see  when  we  look  nearly  into  the  pupu 
of  a  person's  eye ;  or  it  is  a  butterfly ;  or  it  is  an 
insect.  It  fa  aren  a  form  having  the  size  of  a  small 
child. 

(28)  As  an  altematire  to  such  smaUness,  or  con- 
current with  it,  the  soul  may  be  composed  of  an 
immaterial  substance  which  would  enable  it  to  come 
in  and  go  out  from  the  body  without  hindrance. - 
The  soul  is  made,  therefore,  of  the  stuff  that  shadows, 
reflections,  flame,  breath,  echoes,  or  dream -fotms  arc 
made  of.  The  gtvotk  conception  seems  to  be  the 
farmulAted  answer  to  these  demands.  But  in  practi- 
cally aD  eaws,  .whatever  the  sooFs  size  or  substance, 
it  has  a  )«m«4©  wMeh  it  wttn^pani:  a  unirenal 
featnie  of  wktek  matAaaam  and  naitcine-men  and 


the  initiated  generaUy  ha^e  known  how  to  make- 
use. 

(29)  A  further  contingency  which  these  concep- 
tions had  to  meet  on  account  of  the  supposed  migra- 
tory habits  of  the  soul  was  that  of  an  alternative 
residence.  If  the  soul  left  the  body,  it  must  find 
refuge  somewhere.  Hence  in  other  bodies;  and 
smce  other  humim  bodies  were  normaily  occupied  by 
their  own  souls,  the  wanderer  would  be  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  objects  of  another  kind :  in  objects  of  every 
kind  in  fact.  Hence  the  readiness  and  universality 
with  which  souls  have  been  associated  with  every 
form  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature.  This  feet 
hM  indeed  been  regarded  as  possessing  very  special 
significance:  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the  soul 
being  baaed  upon  it.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
attributes  concurrently  ascribed  to  the  soul,  and  in 
view  of  the  almost  incredible  simplicity  of  men's 
minds  (a  feature  whose  prominence  is  reinforced  by 
every  variant  conception  of  soul),  this  factor  seems 
explicable  on  lines  parallel  with  those  which  would 
explain  the  universally  attributed  smaJlness  or 
immateriality  of  the  soul. 

(30)  There  is,  however,  in  this  regard  another 
element  of  which  note  should  be  taken  in  addition 
to  that  of  anxiety  concerning  an  alternative  residence. 
This  is  the  probable  :  ahnost  inevitable :  confusion 
which  man  would  make  between  the^nuinely  causal 
(which  is  to  say  selective  and  purposive)  action  which 
man  alone  exhibits,  and  the  action  (or  passive  virtue 
if  we  like  so  to  call  it)  which  things  possess  in  virtue 
of  bfflng  what  they  are.  To  use  a  much-vexed  word, 
it  is  the  confusion  between  the  "  nature  "  of  things 
and  the  power  of  s^ctive  creative  activity  forth- 
coming only  in  man.  Because  things  eontributed  to 
the  attaining  of  results  (desired  or  dreaded,  as  the 
case  mi^t  be)  their  contribution  was  looked  upon 
as  purposive  and  causal,  like  that  of  a  man  manoeuvring 
to  obtain  such  results.  It  is  a  mental  attitude  common 
enough — and  comical  enough — ^in  men  in  a  &r  more 
advanced  age.  There  are  few  men  who  have  not  in 
a  moment  of  mental  lapse  in  their  adtdt  life  turned 
round  to  chastise  some  offending  lifeless  obstacle  as 
though  it  had  contrived  the  mishap  purposely. 

(31)  And,  finally,  the  notion  would  receive  reinforce- 
ment from  the  aU-pervading  sense  of  mystery  by 
which,  despite  the  dogmatic  note  sounded  in  their 
accounts,  they  felt  the  subject  to  be  enshrouded.  The 
ricketiness  of  their  explanations  was  felt  notwith- 
standing the  note  of  assuredness.  The  whole  matter 
was  in  too  complete  a  state  of  doubt  for  anything 
save  a  cautious  attitude  towards  such  powers  to  be 
adopted.  Too  much  deference  was  safer  than  too 
little,  and  they  needed  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  It 
wa*  better  to  be  alive  to  the  existence  of  these  powers 
in  too  many  forms  rather  than  in  too  few.  A  world 
of  doubt  is  a  timid  worid  where  involuntarily  one 
inclines  to  tread  softiy  under  the  stars. 


(32)  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  a  distinction  between 
the  evolution  of  scientific  observation  in  the  physical 
worid  and  in  the  mental  in  this  one  regard:  that 
whereas  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world  in 
one  form  or  another  has  to  be  sought,  laid  hold  of, 
figured  up,  laid  out  on  laboratory  bench,  or  fixed 
by  the  telescope  deliberately  and  purposively,  the 
significant  phenomena  of  the  mental  worid  are  even 
more  persistentiy  than  the  poor  always  with  us. 
In  the  psychological  world  the  interei^ied  observer 
is  always  busy  at  his  inner  bench.  There,  the  mental 
image  sits  ever  entrenched  and  ever  clamant  for 
explanation.  Henoe  we  need  not  be  greatiy  surprised 
if  9«MM»nf  in  this  sphere  ha«  proceeded  to  very  solid 
pniposej  and  that  pre-soientiflc  psychology  has  been 
rather  mose  than  leu  piedae  tluui  the  pre-scientific 
guessing  lelatiye  to  pl]^iical  phenomaDak 


(33)  The  guesses  of  the  knowing  ones,  the  initiated, 
the  magicians,  the  medicine-men,  the  wizards,  prophets 
and  priests,  have  not  all  been  "  wides."  So  close  to- 
the  scientific  objective  indeed  do  some  of  them  arrive 
that  there  is  no  small  danger  of  being  tempted  to 
conceive  of  them  as  being  the  effects  of  deliberate 
aim.  If,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not  possible 
this  should  be  so,  there  is  nevertheless  in  the  evidence 
gathered  together  by  philologist  and  anthropologist 
sufficient  to  show  that  men's  minds,  in  spite  of 
shadow,  reflection,  manikin,  and  the  like,  have  from! ' 
the  beginning  had  a  strong  predilection  for  that  point 
on  the  horizon  from  which  the  light  was  to  bi«ak. 

(34)  Of  the  fascinating  illustrations  which  we 
append  we  can  make  no  pretence  to  be  able  to  measure 
the  philological  value.  Nor  are  we  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  the  examples  we  shall  give  have  been  culled  ~ 
with  the  deliberate  intent  of  illustrating  a  theory. 
Nor,  again,  do  we  overlook  the  fact  that  accounts  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  religions  of  the  world  may 
be  and  have  been  written  which  take  no  account 
whatever  of  the  power  of  words  as  an  outstanding 
featuif.  Such  considerations  as  these  do  not  affect 
the  fa«t  that  the  significant  testimony  here  to  be 
given  exists,  and  that  it  forms  a  very  happy  corrobo- 
rative appendix  to  the  definition  of  the  soul  which 
we  have  just  given. 

(36)  It  is,  however,  to  be  reiterated  that  that 
definition  of  the  soul  and  the  theory  upon  which  it 
is  based  is  in  no  way  to  be  regarded  as  am,  interpre- 
tation of  such  philological  and  anthropological  facts. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  mind  must  proceed  from  a  wholly  different 
quarter.  The  decisive  word  in  such  matters  must 
be  with  psychology,  not  with  a  disinterment,  however 
fascinating,  of  dead  forms.  Having  issued  these 
warnings,  we  can  append  certain  illustrations  taken 
from  a  study  made  by  Mr.  Edward  dodd  upon  the 
magic  wMch  tradition  has  declared  to  inhere  in 
names. 

As  illustrative  of  the  creative  and  preservative  power 
of  words  in  relation  to  the  soul  the  following  passages 
require  no  comment : 

The  bunous  Ward  of  Ftnrar,  "Opoi,  Sesame."  palea  before 
the  paaswords  given  in  the  Book  of  the  Deed,  or,  more  correctly. 
The  Chapters  of  Coming  Forth  by  Day.  This  oldeet  of  aaored 
litaatare,  yenerable  four  thousand  yean  B.O.,  oODtains  the 
hymng,  prayera,  and  magic  phrase*  to  be  osed  by  OoriB  (the 
common  name  given  to  the  immortal  counterpart  <rf  the  mummy) 
in  his  journey  to  Amenti,  the  underworld  that  led  to  the  Fidds 
of  t^e  Blessed.  To  aeoiue  onhindared  passage  thither  the 
deceased  must  know  the  secret  and  mystical  namee  of  the  Gods 
of  the  Northem  and  Southern  Heaven,  of  the  Hoiinms,  and 
of  the  Empyreal  Gate.  "  As  the  Hgyptian  made  his  future  wcrid 
a  connterpart  of  the  Bgypt  whieh  he  knew  and  loved,  and  gave 
to  it  heavenly  ooanteirpartB  of  all  tlie  aaoied  cities  thereof,  he 
must  have  oonouved  the  eodstanoe  of  a  waterway  like  the  Nile? 
whereon  he  might  sail  and  perform  his  desired  voyage."  Stacangnt 
evidnuM  of  the  Egyptian  eztensiim  of  belief  in  Words  of  Po««r 
is  fnmished  in  the  requirement  made  of  the  deceased  that  he 
shall  tell  the  names  of  every  portion  of  the  boat  in  which  he 
denres  to  cross  the  great  liver  flowing  to  the  unda<-woild. 
Although  there  is  a  stately  impressiveaass  througfaont  the 
whole  ohapter,  iba  citation  of  one  or  two  aentenoes  must  suffice. 
BlVBiy  part  of  the  boat  challenges  the  Osiris : 

"  Tdl  me  my  nams."  saitit  the  Rudder.  "  Leg  of  Haphi  is 
thy  name." 

"  Tell  JD»  my  name,"  aaith  the  Rope.  "  Hiair,  with  irtlioh 
Annbis  flnisheth  the  woric  of  my  embalmment,  is  thy  name." 

"TeU  OS  our  names,"  say  tbeOar-nsts.  "  PiOanof  theondtr- 
wodd  is  your  name." 

And  so  am ;  held,  mast,  sail,  blocks,  paddles,  bows,  ksal,  and 
hull  each  putting  the  same  questaaa;  the  auloiv  the  wind,  the 
livw,  and  the  river-banka  nhiming  in,  ami  tile  Rohrio  <nMK««g 
with  the  assimMiee  to  the  dsaeased  that  if  "  this  ohtptar  be 
known  by  him,"  1m  shall  "  cams  finth  into  fleHial  Hmtmi  Md 
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biwid,  wine,  aiid  oaJus  «haU  be  gtren  Um  at  tbe  altar  of  the  fitak 
god,  and  fields,  and  an  eatate  .  .  .  and  hia  body  shall  be  like 
onto  tlie  bodies  of  the  goda." 

But  the  diifioolties  of  the  jonraey  are  not  ended,  because  eie 
he  can  enter  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Tmtha,  Anubjs  reqviires  him 
to  tell  tbe  names  of  every  part  of  the  doon,  the  bolts,  lintels, 
sockets,  woedwotk,  threshold,  and  posts ;  while  the  floor  forbids 
him  to  tiead  on  it  until  it  knows  the  names  of  the  two  feet  where- 
with he  would  walk  upon  it.  These  correctly  given,  the  door- 
keeper ohalleages  him,  and,  that  guardian  sa4aafied,  Osiris  bids 
the  deceased  approach  and  partake  of  "  the  sepulchral  meal." 
Hmo  after  more  name-tests  are  aj^ed,  those  of  the  watchers 
and  hcnlda  of  the  seven  arits  or  mansions,  and  of  the  twenty- 
one  pylons  of  the  domains  of  Osiris,  the  deceased  "shall  be 
among  those  who  follow  Osiris  triumphant.  The  gates  of  the 
uudaiwurid  shall  be  opened  unto  him,  and  a  homestead  shall 
be  given  unto  him,  and  the  followers  of  Horus  who  reap  therein 
iMIpnoiaimhisnaBieasoneof  tbegodswhoare  thereiiw  .  .  ." 

For  the  ancient  Egyptiaoa  the  Ren  or  name  was  that  "  part 
c<  the  immortal  Ego  wtthoat^whioh  no  being  could  exist." 
Extraordinary  precaotioos  were  taken  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  the  ren,  and  in  the  pyramid  texts  we  find  the  deceased  making 
■application  that  it  may  flooriah  or  "germinate"  al<y]g  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  The  basal  connexion  between  this 
praotioe  and  that  of  the  iii^portance  attached  to  the  record  of 
the  name  in  the  "  Lamb's  Book  of  Life  "  as  ensuring  admission 
to  heaven,  «4iieh  ie  a  canon  ci  popoiar  modem  belief,  is  too 
obvkMM  fat  oonunaot.  .  .  .  The  Egyptians  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  if  the  nuM  waa  falaMed  oat  the  man  ceased  to  ( 


Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  further 
exam  idea  of  the  creative-power  traditionally  asso- 
ciated with  words  as  it  is  embodied  in  cure-charms, 
spelk,  amulets,  mantrams,  or  passwords,  nor  as  it 
i^ows  its  influence  in  the  institution  of  the  taboo, 
that  "Inquisition  of  the  lower  culture  only  more 
tangible  and  effective  than  the  Holy  Office."  In 
every  «»ae  the  motive  is  the  same :  to  lay  or  raise 
the  spectres  of  mind  by  the  boycott  or  invocation  of 
the  creative  name.  Hence  the  heavy  ban  of  the 
taboo  is  laid  upon  speaking  the  names  of  persons 
between  whom  intimate  relations  are  not  desired. 
Out  of  sight  need  not  be  out  of  mind  if  the  names 
remain  available.  A  taboo,  therefore,  is  found  placed 
up<m  the  names  of  persons  related  in  certain  degrees 
by  blood  or  maniage,  e.g.  a  man  may  not  utter  the 
name  of  his  mother-in-law,  orihis  sister  if  younger 
than  himself  or  his  daoghtlr^after  she  becomes  a 
woman,  or  V  woman  the  name  of  her  husband's 
relations  in  the  ascending  line,  and  the  like.  Hence 
too  the  dose  secrecy  observed  with  regard  to  the 
names  of  priests  and  kings,  in  which  the  corporate 
power  and  well-being  of  the  community  is  held  to 
be  preserved.  Hence  too  the  ban  laid  upon  rutming 
the  dead.  The  most  effective  means  of  banishing 
the  departed  one's  §Koii  is  by  banishing  his  name. 
Hence,  too,  the  almost  universal  primitive  practice 
of  hiding  one's  name.  For  if  tU  names  have  power, 
what  great  quantum  of  power  for  good  and  evil  must 
there  not  be  laid  up  in  a  man's  very  own  name  f 
If,  therefore,  others  should  gain  possession  of  one's 
true  name,  would  they  not  thereby  come  into  posses- 
sion of  one's  innermost  self :  one's  very  soul  t  Hence 
the  wisdom  of  providing  a  usable  attemative  name. 
To  quote  Mr.  Oodd  again : 

Tlw  liwiftoation  o(  qweoh  itself  warrants  its  incfaMun  in  tha 
eection.  Probably  the  most  staiking  example  of  such  deification 
ta  the  Hindu  goddess  Vac,  who  is  tfokaa.  Ol  iaHiK,  Big  Veda  as 
"  the  gieataet  at  aU  deities ;  the  Queen,  the  first  of  aO  those 
worthy  of  WKicdi;^"  and  in  one  of  the  BmImmmms,  or  sacerdotal 
eoMBMataiiee  on  the  Yedas^  ae  tite  "  wntiir  c<  those  sacred 
boota."  Another  hymn  to  hw  dsdvw  ttet  i^an  she  WM  sent 
forth,  an  the*  «■•  tiMin.  •■  tlw*  was  beat  awl  h%hisli.  beoeaie 
diselosed  thnwi^  kwei.  Speech  was  thought  oat  and  fgnnd, 
•Md  l»  who  maittBM  to  hM  "  haeiMMs  stioag  by  speeok,  and 
■to  hnn.  and  he  Mkia  tgamk  anbiert  anto 


fc  the  Wisdoni  of  Solomon,  the  high  plaoe  at "  Chookniah  "  or 
l^sdom,  as  oo-wcnfcer  with  the  Peity,  is  still  more  prominent  - 
in  the  Targnms,  "  Heona  "  or^"  Word  "  is  one  of  the  phnses 
substituted  by  the  Jews  for  tibe  Oreat  Name ;  while  the  several 
speculations  concerning  the  nature  and  fonotions/of  Wisdom  in 
the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  took  orderly  shape  in  the 
Logos,  the  Incarnate  Word  of  Ood,  of  Saint  John's  Qospel. 
In  Buddhism,  Mcmjuari  is  the  personification  of  Wisdom,  although 
in  this  connexion  we  have  to  remark  that  this  religion  bos  no 
theory  of  the  origin  of  things,  and  that  for  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  Vac  of  Hinduism  (as  to  the  possible  influence  of  which 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  thiongfa  it  on  the 
Logos,  nothing  can  be  said  here)  we  must  oroes  into  ancient 
Persia,  in  whose  saored  books  we  read  of  Honotxu-  or  AJuma. 
variya,  the  "  Creating  Word  "  or  the  "  Word  Creator."  When 
Zarathushtra  (Zoroaster)  asks  Ahuramaada,  the  Oood  Ood  of 
the  Parsi  reli^on,  whioh  was  the  won!  that  he  spoke  "  befon 
the  heavens,  the  water,  the  earth,  and  so  forth,"  Ahnramacda 
answera  by  dwelling  on  the  saored  Honovar,  the  mispronuncia- 
tion of  which  subjects  a  man  to  dire  penalties,  wliile  "  whoever 
in  this  my  world  supplied  with  creatures  takes  oS  in  muttering 
a  part  of  the  Ahuna-variya,  either  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  of  it,  his  soul  will  L'whq  am  Abitfamaada,  separate 
from  Paradise  to  such  a  distance  in  width  and  breadth  as  the 
earth  is."  In  his  tranilation  of  Stda^nan  and  AbiU,  whereiu 
these  lines  ooonr: 


"...  The  Sage  began, 
O  last  new  vintage  of  the  vine  of  Bie 
Planted  in  Paradise ;  O  Master-stroke, 
And  all  condnding  flootiah  of  the  Pan, 

Ktw-Fa-Yakuk," 


f .  • 


Edward  IteQerald  appends  as  note  on  Knn-fa-Takdn,  "B^ 
and  it  is — the  famous  word  of  Creation  stolen  from  Geneaia 
by  the  Kurin."  In  that  book  we  read,  "  The  Originator  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  when  He  decrees  a  matter  He  doth  but 
say  unto  it,  '  Be,'  and  it  is  " — a  declaration  whioh  the  GensBS 
creation  legraid,  doubtless  a  transcript  of  Aiy^nHion  originals, 
anticipates  in  tlie  statement,  "And  Elohim  said.  Let  there  be 
Ught,  and  tiiere  was  light."  In  this  connexion  the  three  shouts 
of  the  WeJsh,  which  created  all  things,  should  be  noted.  .  .  . 

In  asking  the  question  whether  there  be  any  evidence  from 
philology  to  show  what  part  of  a  man  hia  name  is  supposed 
to  be,  Prafeasor  Bhys  has  bemi  first  in  the  field  to  siqiply  maiairinJa 
for  an  answer.  Hs  says  that  "  aa  regards  the  Aryan  nations, 
we  seem  to  have  a  dne  in  an  intereeting  group  of  wards  from 
whioh  I  select  the  following:  Irish  airnn,  'a  name,'  plural 
munanni  Old  Welsh  ami,  n()w  smv,  also  'a  name' ;  (Xd  Bulgarian 
tma ;  CNd  Russian  emnss,  emaisM,  accusative  emnan;  and  Arme- 
nian tmiaim — all  m»ia«ing  <  ^  name.'  To  these  some  scholars 
would  add,  and  rightly,  I  think,  the  E^gtiall  wind  'name' 
itself,  the  Latin  nomen,  Sanskrit  nomaM,/iod  the  CMdk  onoma; 
bnt,  sa  some  others  find  a  difficulty. in^us  grouping  tmien  Isat- 
mantimied  words,  I  abstain  &om  laying  any  stress  (w^them. 
In  fact,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  wide  extent 
of  the  Aryan  world  covered  by  the  other  instanoea  which  I  have 
enumerated  aa  Celtic,  Prussian,  Bnlgadan,  and  Armenian. 
Now,  such  is  the  similarity  between  Welsh  enw,  '  name,*^  and 
maid,  'soul,*  that  I  eannot  help  referring  the  two  words  td 
one  and  the  same  origin,  especially  whan  I  aee  the  same  or 
rather  greater  similarity  illnstrated  by  the  Irish  words  omm, 
and  amm,  '  souL'  This  similarity  between  the  Irish 
so  pervades  t^  declension  of  them  that  a  beginner 
freqasotly  faOs  into  the  error  of  confounding  them  as  mediaval 
tests.  ...  In  fact  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  partial 
dilbrentiatian  of  the  Irish  forms  was  only  brought  about  under 
the  inilnmice  of  Latin  with  its  distinot  forms  of  amma  and 
wtaMk  .  .  .  The  lesson  which  the  wx>rds  in  question  ocmtain  for 
the  sliMiMil  of  man  is  that  the  Celts,  and  certain  other  widely 
separated  Aiyana — nnlssi  we  should  rather  say  the  whole  Aryan 
family — believad  at  ana  time  not  only  that  the  name  was  a 
part  at  tte  man,  but  that  it  was  that  part  of  him  which  is  termed 
thn  sent  the  breath  «{  Uli,  or  whatever  yon  may  ohoose  to  dadns 
it  sa  b«^"  * 

*  Tarn  Tit  Tot :  m  Mfogait  AMM«e  PMIoaop^  im^MlhtaU. 
^yldwaMtCUd. 
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_^y  H.  D. 

E'TTEB  the  wind,  the  sea,  the  salt 
in  your  eyes, 
than  this,  this,  this. 


I 


You  grumble  and  sweat ;      ,i,    , 
my  ears  are  acute,  L'. 

to  catch  your  complaint,      -a,,  "' 
almost  the  sea's  roar  is  less- 
than  your  constant  threat 
of  "  back  and  back  to  the  shore, 
and  let  us  rest." 

You  grumble  and  cune  your  luck 
and  I  hear : 

"O  LynceuB —         ,     ^     ^ 
aloft  by  the  prow,  "-^ 

his  head  on  his  arms, 
■  his  eyes  half  closed, 
almost  asleep, 
to  watch  for  a  rock, 
(and  hardly  ever  we  need 
his  to  left  or  to  right), 
let  Lynceus  have  my  part, 
let  me  rest  like  Lynceus." 

Best  like  Lyiiceus ! 
.  rd  change  my  fate  for  yours, 
the  very  leasts 
I'd  take  an  oar  with  the  rest. 


It     ' 


c~ 


Like  Lyncen 

aa  if  my  lot  were  the  best. 

0  God  if  I  could  speak, 
if  I  could  taunt  the  lot 
^f  the  wretched  crew, 

'  with  my  fate,  my  work. 

But  I  may-  not, 

1  may  not  tell 

of  the  forms  that  pass  and  pask, 
of  that  constant  old,  old  &tce 
that  leaps  from  each  wave 
to  wait  underneath  the  boat 
in  the  hope  that  at  last 
she's  lost. 


>    .-.  - 


€k)uld  I  speak — 

I  would  tell  of  great  mountains 

that  flow,  great  weeds 

that  fleat  and  float 
^10  tangle  our  care  - 

if  I  fail — ^to  left,  to  right ; 
'  where  the  dolphin  leaps 
!.j»maaw  a.sigafrom.tiifigad^. 


I  saw  why  he  leapt  from  the  deepi 

To  right,  to  left — 

it  is  easy  enou^ 

to  lean  on  the  prow,  half  asleep, 

and  you  think,  .    .  - 

"  no  worit  for  Lynceus."  ^,-^  ■  '  ,v 

No  woric  t 

It  only  you'd  let  me  take  an  oar, 

if  only  my  back  could  break  with  the  hurt, 

if  the  sun  could  blister  my  feet, 

pain,  pain  that  I  might  forget 

the  &ce  that  just  this  moment 

passed  throu^  the  prow 

when  yon  scud. — "  asleep." 

Many  and  many  a  sight 
if  I  could  speak,. 


many  and  many  tales  I'd  tell, 

many  and  many  a  struggle, 

many  a  death, 

many  and  many  my  hurts 

and  my  pain  so  great 

I'd  gladly  die 

if  I  did  not  love  the  quest.  ; ,. 

Grumble  and  swear  and  curse,   ,  \ 

brother,  god  and  the  boat,  i . 

and  the  great  waves— 7     '     ,    ..    ' 

but  could  you  guess     .' 

what  strange  terror  lurks  in  the  sea-depth, 

you'd  thank  the  gods  for  the  ship, 

the  timber  and  giant  oars 

god-Uke  .___ 

and  the  god-like  quest. 

If  you  could  see  as  I 
what  lurks  in  the  sea-depth, 
you'd  pray  to  the  ropes 
and  the  solid  timbers 
like  god,  like  god ; 

you'd  pray  to  the  oars  and  your  work, 

you'd  pray  and  thank 

the  boat  for  her  very  self — 

timber  and  oar  and  plank 

and  sail  and  the  sail-ropes, 

these  are  beautiful  things  and  great. 

♦But  Lynceus  at  the  prow 
has  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
till  we  reach  a  shoal  or  some  rooks 
and  then  he  has  only  to  lift  his  arm, 
right,  left.        / 
O  brother,        \ 
I'd  dhange  my  place 
for  the  worst  Seat 
in  the  cramped  bench, 
for  an  oar,  for  an  hour's  toil, 
for  sweat  and  the  solid  floor. 

I'd  change  my  place 

aa  I  sit  with  eyes  half  closed, 

if  only  I  could  see  just  the  ring 

cut  by  the  boat, 

if  only  I  could  see  just  the  water, 

the  crest  and  the  broken  crest,  \ 

the  bit  of  weed  that  rises  on  the  crest, 

the  d(^hin  only  when  he  leaps. 

.  But  Lynceus, 

they  though  they  cannot  guess 

the  hurt,  though  they  do  not  thank 

the  oars  for  the  dead  peace 

of  heart  and  brain  worn  out— 
~  you  must  wait^ 

alert,  alert,  alwt. 


PASSING  PARIS 

^^^VNB  often  has  occasion  to  question  w4iether  the 
/  \3  \Word    "England"   is  used  to  comprise  the 
'  particular  stretch  of  land  from  the  Chann^ 
to  the  Tweed,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  Gnat 
Britain,   Ireland,  Canada,  Australia,    New  Zealand,, 
and  other  parts  of  the  worid  peopled  by  the  Britiah. 
race.      In  his   L'Angleterre  modeme :    ton  St>oUUio» 
/  (Emeat  Flunmarion,  3  £r.  60),  M.  JUniis  Casamiaiu 
maiiir«  de  oonfSrenoes  at  the  Sorbonne,  had  not  suf- 
ficient space  at   his  disposal  to  examine   problems 
under   the  particular  forms   they   assume  in    each 
of  these  countries,   and  has  preferred  to  conadar 
England  as  though  she  constituted  a  whole  aa  homiK 
geneons  aa  Ftanoe,  studying  her  jiiodmof  thon^it.aod* 
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life  under  the  tiagkt  aspect  presented  by  the  central 
unity.  "Snch  always  anfortnnate  simplification," 
be  adds  in  his  Preface,  "  may  perhaps  be  excused  when 
■nrreying  in  its  eruemble  the  evolution  of  the  centre 
of  moral  and  physical  activity  which  is  the  heart  at 
the  British  Empire."  This  he  has  undertaken  in  the 
light  of  historical  philosophy  without  attaching  him- 
self to  UKsta  and  events,  but  to  the  general  lines 
according  to  which  they  are  ordered. 

Written  by  an  historian  who  is  deeply  versed 
in  the  intellectual  and  popular  philosophies  of 
Bixgiand,  the  book's  criticism  asks  to  be  handled  by 
an  expert.  M.  Cazamian's  theory  that  England  has 
always  been  swaying  between  the  two  conflicting  and 
co-operating  forces  of  instinctive  and  conscious 
adaptation,  the  first  paramount  in  the  national 
formation,  is  inditpatably  and  ingeniously  developed. 
In  current  language :  the  English  think  to  live, 
whereas  the  Germans,  for  instance,  have  lived  to 
think.  The  first  attempts  in  England  in  modem 
philosophy  were  animated  by  the  empiric  spirit.  It 
•till  predominates  though  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  give  a  more  masterful  direction  to  progress  and  to 
aUow  precedence  to  thought  instead  of  to  action  as 
hitherto ;  that  the  mind  direct  circumstances  instead 
of  drcm&stances  directiag  the  dictates  of  the  mind  to 
avoid  the  consequent  waste  of  effort.  However,  the 
eharacteristic  of  British  doctrines  has  always  been 
utilitarian,  the  English  intelligence  entertaining  a 
natoral  aversion  for  abstract  thought. 

M.  Cazamian  touches  lightly  upon  art  and  litera- 
toie.  He  differs  from  the  majority  of  his  compatriots 
when  observing  that  "  as  a  rule,  in  the  home  of  the 
rich  as  in  the  cottage,  the  same  heaviness,  revealing 
the  mediocrity  of  the  artistic  instinct,  the  same  needs 
for  gratification  without  fineate  at  nutmeeg,  the  same 
comfort  without  elegance  (grdee)  prevails."  It  is 
always  recognized  by  those  who  know  both  countries 
that  the  decorative  (domestic)  arts  are  better  under- 
stood in  England  than  in  Ttuace,  and  M.  Cazamian 
almost  admits  it  himself  when  in  another  passage  he 
conectly  recognizes  lihe  infiuence  they  have  had  on 
modem  styles.  M.  Cazamian's  strictures  affect  the 
Victorian  home  only,  which,  after  all,  threw  but  for  a 
short  time  its  shadow  ui>on  the  incomparable  and 
ever-surviving  traditions  and  examples  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  Engliah  ei^teenth -century  joiners. 
•  ♦  •  • 

Some  one  has  said  that  the  charactmstics  of  an 
author  might  be  discerned  in  the  words  most  fre- 
qoently  occurring  in  his  vocabulary.  M.  Carlos 
LaiTonde,  in  a  very  perfect  little  triptych  he  calls  Le 
Myttire  de  la  Fin  du  Monde  (Figuikre),  seems  to  show  a 
predilection  for  the  word  "  essor  "  (flight,  ascension 
at  the  mind)  and  analogous  terms.  As  founder  of  the 
ThMtre  Id^aliste  the  exprewion  fits  the  trend  of  his 
aspirations.  It  has  served  him  in  the  description  of 
the  first  Gothic  cathedral,  which,  using  poet's  licence, 
he  makes  to  coincide  with  the  sapposition  prev^ent 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  based  on  a  text  ia  Eevelation, 
that  the  worid  would  come  to  an  end  a  thousand  years 
after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  M.  Larronde's  idea  is  sym- 
bolical of  a  resurrection  at  the  extreme  point  of  deca- 
dmce,  of  creation  on  the  ashes  of  destruction.  His 
Bafldear  ot  Cathedrals  di|tws  a  wanton  population 
from  its  crimes  or  futilities  to  the  joy  of  labour,  and  in 
the  three  very  well  done  scenes  are  shown  the  anarchy 
which  a  monk  strugg^  to  correct,  the  people's  terror 
at  the  approach  of  the  supposed  last  hour  and  its 
revival— -^pressed  in  a  Ay^hm  contrasting  with  £ho" ' 
pneeding  prose  tana — coincident  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Cathedral  and  the  rise  of  the  sun  on 
C%riatmas  morning. 

SmiaeDtly  suited  to  stage  lealiaatioa,  this  happy 
Incidly  eoaoeived  invMitioa  U  written  in  un- 
eUboKte  langnfo  beoomiiig  a  mystwy.  As  he  has 
had  oooMioa  to  show  by  hit  ova  stege  penooifications, 
"^^itj,  tar  iattanoe,  at  tha  wrtiiM^ns  gbw  hy  Arttt 
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LiherU,  so  he  shows  by  a  literaryezamplie  also  that  an 
idealistic,  i.e.  artistic,  aim  in  the  theatre  is  not  a 
chimer{^  and  that  idealism  on  the  stagers  not,  as  so 
many  fear,  either  synonymous  withj|dullness  or 
pedantry.  For  his  mystery  keeps  the  interest  alive 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last.  Since  Shakespeare  and 
Moli^  it  has  not  often  been  given  to  the  creator  to 
be  also  the  interpreter,  but  rarer  still  is  he  who  to  a 
conception  can  give  double-^-the  active  and  the  passive 
form. 

The  publication  of  this  work  at  this  precise  moment 
might  be  taken  as  auguring  a  great  constructive 
renascence  to  succeed  the  destmotive  climax  the 
world  is  undergoing. 

«  «  «  • 

Art  et  IAb«rU,  an  "  association  for  the  afiOrmation 
and  defence  of  modem  works,"  was  responsible,  a 
little  time  ago,  for  the  stage<  realization,  at  the 
Th^tre  des  Champs-Elyste,  of  a  play  each  by  ivrw 
Barzun,  Divoire,  and  Voirol  in  the  simultaneous  mode 
of  expression  invented  by  the  first-named  in  this 
group.  The  peculiarity  distii^uishing  these  poems 
consists  in  choruses  which  their  champions  claim  as 
natural  and  justifiable  spoken  as  sung.  M.  Femand 
Divoire's  tragic  episode  entitled  ExhorUOum  d  la 
Vietoire — Isadora  Duncan's  victory  over  her  grief, 
referred  to  here  two  months  ago-Hshowed  the  best 
reason  for  resorting  to  this  device.  M.  S^bastien 
Voirol's  lineal  poetic  paraphrase  of  Strawinsky'g 
Saere  dw  Printempa  was  given  the  most  successful 
picture,  the  aetata'  disguises  having  been  specially 
designed  for  it  by  Martine  {aH<u  M.  Paul  Poiret), 
ensuring  that  artistic  harmony  which  was  somewhat 
lacking  in  the  two  other  performances,  for  want,  no 
doubt,  of  the  expenditure  indispensable  to  mani- 
festations on  the  stage.  Mme.  Lara,  in  the  chief  part, 
asserted  thereby  that  her  attachment  to  the  classic 
Commie  Fran^aise  was  no  hindnmce  to  the  support 
of  modem  expressions. 

Except  in  the  rendering  of  M.  Voirol's  work  the 
novelty  of  the  text  was  not  endorsed  by  sufficient 
originality  in  its  embodiment.  Nor  was  the  pro- 
gramme, displaying  a  formless  scrawl  in  female  nudity, 
a  very  courageous  departure  in  typographical  or 
decorative  art.  The  name  of  Henri  SbtisBcdoes  not 
carry  startling  novelty  in  its^  while  the  splutter  to 
which  he  had  affixed  it,  no  more  intended  for  that  or 
any  other  programme  than  for  a  postage- stamp  or 
fire-screen,  was  devoid  of  every  kind  of  mission,  modem 
or  otherwise. 

For  simultaneity  of  execution  does  not  sa£Qce. 
Unity  of  purpose  is  also,  and  much  more,  necessaiy. 
Hence  the  failure  of  so  many  intended  innovations 
to  realize  to  satisfaction  what  they  set  out  for.- 

Coincident  with  this  performance  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  of  a  kind  styled  by  those  disliking  it 
de  I'art  boehe,  though  their  authors  may  be  French 
citizens  of  genuine  stock — sometimes  even  wearing 
the  Freneh  uBif<»B9t — at  Italiwis.  The  firm  canvasses 
M.  Jean  Marchand — in  whose  soul,  according  to  M. 
Fritz  E.  Vanderpyl  ( in  i«  Comet  dsa  Artistes),  flowers 
the  dream  of  the  Gothics,  the  Cartesians'  system  and 
the  realism  of  '93  :  a  very  Jansenist  of  artistic  aus- 
terity, modem  representative  of  the  great,  typically 
and  purely  French  Ecole  d' Avignon  —  and  Mme. 
Lewltzka's  more  "  Eastern  Europe,"  less  disciplined 
manner  of  vision  and  expression,  were  somewhat 
isolated  features  in  this  hollow  environment. 
•  «  «  • 

£»  F«aw  d'or  tt  la  Vaohe  mmgie,  by  Vraoois  de 
Miomandre  (Emile-Panl  Frires :  3  fr.  50),  is  a  relish. 
The  author  has  achieved  a  performance  rare  nowa- 
days ;  a  divertiseraent  which  is  at  the  same  time  a 
w<Mrk  of  literary  art,  for  the  modem  writer  without  a 
lesson  up  his  pen-holder  is  almost  inevitably  but  a 
purveyor  of  very  popular  entertainment.  To  write 
ex«iaiMtely  a  story  of  pure  fun  is  given  to  taw  modam 
aauoMk    In  this  fashion  M.  de  Miomandxe  (whose 
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admirable  critiques  are  familiar  to  readera  of  ttie 
Mmrun)  contrasts  the  "  golden  calf  "  of  his  imairina 
tion  and  the  "  furious  "  (because  hungryr*  "w^f 
^S^.f  ^1  "1*  •"  *  speculator  amo^  chim^,"»' 
kmd    of   distant   cousin    of   Mr.    Micawber-s      The 

nJ2Sr"'.f".,""*°-"^*  *****  «'  !««*«««  and  Daudet 

.^mandre  could  relate  a  dozen  romances  of  the  sort 
without  ever  derogating.  ^  •^•^v 

Some  of  the  charactersare  pathetic,  some  ridiculous, 
some  mfamouB,  most  at  once  pathetic  and  ridiculous 
lust  as  m  a  Dickens  book.  The  twist  which  is  M.  de 
Miomandre  scontaibution  of  style  to  his  ingenious 
ancies  may  be  recognized  in  the  foUowing  passage : 

aimaa  de  TorviJIe  a'»vait  pw  tonjo™  M>  i*dnlt  &  ohaoher 
<«An«  IM  gnndm  aStainm "  U  oonutUimble  fortune  qui  eat 
aSxfmuK  d'abord  i  leor  6Uboratioii  (oar  one  grande  aSbin 
iwuige  beauooup  plus  d'argent  qu'elle  n'en  mpporte,  o'ert  une 
vtett  d  experience  h^U. !  jornnalitoe).  emuite  au  train  de  vie 
quon  sappoae  i  I'homme  d'aotion  qui  lea  entwpnmd.  Cette 
fortune  a  I'avait  eue.  et  Alexi..  1.  oher  enfant,  m>  rappelait 
onoonj,  k  Anfsem,  oertoine  maisan  d'aapeot  seigneurial  aveo  dea 

pMTons  A  baJnatradea,  dea  sallea  hautea  et  vaatee,  dee  domeatiqne. 
nombreux.  dea  ohevaux  dana  lea  feuriea,  de  grands  dtaen  aux- 
quato  il  n  aaatatait  point  maia  dont  aa  gouvemante,  au  moment 
d  allar  le  mettie  au  Ut,  Ini  permettait  d'admirer  un  inatant  la 
fwtueuae  ordonnanoe.     BL   de  ToryiBe  tenait   table  ouverte- 
certi  ua  goflt  que  tout  le  monde  s'acooide  4  trouver  ooateui, 
raau  qm  I'eat  inflniment  moina  k  oauae  du  ouiainier  que  dea 
oonviTea.    Le  oniainier  en  effet.  lomqu'U  a  une  foia  flx«  dana 
sa  ttte  le  tame  dea  oommiaaiona  qn'il  entend  prtlever  aur  la 
m«rte.  lea  viaodea.  lee  l^gumea  et  lea  fruity  s'en  tient  U  par 
l^odraoe  profeaaionnalle.    Paa  de  enrpriae.  y6iitablea  i  attendw 
da  ofltA  de  I'ofiloe.    Maia  lea  oonvivea !  .  .  .  Saigon  jamai.  d 
le  rip«iiteur  haHuoini  qn'on  a  nmoontri  aur  le  pont  et  diaauad^ 
de  ae  jater  dana  la  Maine,  ne  deviendn  paa,  une  ftna  i«mant6  ■ 
par  lea  aauoea  vivea  et  lea  vina  turbnlenta  de  quelquee  dtnen 
"■dfimfflit  eoivia,  un  inventeur  redoutable,  un  de  oea  hommea 
qui  font  dea  pavte  aveo  de  vieux  joumaux,  du  miel  avee  du 
aavon;  on  dea  parfnma  avao  dea  cadavna  t 
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M.  de  momandre  helps  his  hero  to  float  aU  kinds  of 
aotastic  companies,  to  squander  fortunes  over  distant 
hyipoaetical   mines  and  in   far-lying   arid   deserts: 
wh^  he  juggles  with  figures  no  less  astutely  than  Mr 
WeUs  m  Tono  Bungay  or  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  in  The 
Oiirtt     And  his  human  charity,  as  his  woridly  wisdom 
are  ^ose  peculiar  to  aU  experts  in   comedy  from 
MoUdro  and  Goldsmith  to  the  present  day.     In  M.  de 
Miomandre  we  have  what  is  a  rare  product  in  these 
times :   a  first-rate  writer,  a  scholar  in  life,  and  wor- 
shiper at  the  altar  of  the  poets  (he  knows  every  word 
of  his  Mallarm6  by  heart)  who  possesses  a  rare  gift:  the 
planninif  of  plots  and  toying  with  thp  oddities  of  life. 
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BpBATA.— In  the  June  Eooiht  for  "  Christ's  Littte 
Bellsman  "  pleaae  to  read  "  Bedesmaa  "  ;  far  "tbe 
connoisseurs  overlooked'  it  no  less"  (M.  van 
Dongen's  display),  mui  "  the  oonnoissenn  did  not 
ovodookit."  ' 

THE  LETTERS  OF  J.  R  YEATS* 

IF  the  usual  parson  asks  the  usual  question  about  the 
tlecay  of  Ifitter-writing,  he  is  met  wath  the  usual 
vagns  and  unsatisfactory  answer  refeAcing  him  to 
telephones,  r^iid  transit,  and  the  rush  of  modem  life. 
The  lack  of  leisuro  is  deplored ;   lack  of  leisuro  being 
an  excuse  tor  laziness.     What  lack  of  laisuro  reaUy 
means  in  modem  life  is  that  an  able  writer  like 
p.  H.  Lawrence  lacks  time  to  write  one  good  novel 
in  ten  yean,  but  will  find  time  to  write  five  or  ten 
bad  ones  in  that  period ;    that  no  one  has  time  to 
write  good  lettan  tat  the  pleasure  of  one  flriend,  but 
*  P*»mt»»  from  ilmLttttn  of  JokmBn^TtaU.    8aleotod  by 
BnaPoond.    Anrilni:   The Cnala  Ptwib    10ikad.net. 


^  ^^-  ^l^;  MW»  has  time  to  write  garrulous 
-nd  hasty  epistolary  novehi  for  the  subscribeni  to 

^^u^  ^'^^  ^"*'-  ^-  J-  B-  Yeats  is  a  highly 
fflviUzed  man  ;  and  he  has  the  kingdom  of  leisui* 
withm  him  Laurare  for  Mr.  Teats  means  writing 
waU  even  when  not  writing  for  pubUcation  :  writing 
^  digm^  and  ease  and  reserve.  And  lettOT- 
wming  tat  hun  means  the  grace  and  urbanitv  of  the 
talker  and  the  depth  of  tie  soUtary ;    it  m^ns  a 

l^,li^'*^  ^  *  '^^  important  issues,  not  ceaseless 
loquacity  about  novelties. 

.  *''•  f"^d,  in  one  of  his  most  charming  prefaces, 
tears  that  he  has  by  selection  lost  the  personality 
of  the  wnter.    But  the  personaUty  of  Mr.   Teats 
mmves  the  test.     It  is  a  severe  test  too,  which  few 
letter-wntOTS  could  pass ;    for  none  of  the  selections 
owes  anything  to  trivial  personal  gossip  or  contem- 
poranea ;    and  tiiough  Mr.  Teats  deahi  mostiy  with 
eternal    things,    never    obfaTiding   himself   into    his 
reflections,  he  never  drops  into  the  dead  Bpictetian 
smtentiousness.     Even  in   selections   (for  these  are 
selections  from  letters,   not  selected  letters)   he  is 
always  the  solitary   man  talking  for  one   listener, 
i-erhaps  New  Tork,  encircling  the  writer  with  loneli- 
ness, has  done  him  a  service.    Mr.  Teats  could  do 
New  Toi*  a  service,  if  New  Tork  would  listen,  but 
Amenca  wiU  probably  succeed  in  shutting  its  ears 
as  It  always  can,  to  what  it  does  not  care  to  hear 
mere  are  many  criticisms  of  America,  and  at  the 
present  tame,  when  the  dust  of  Social  Eeconstraction. 
iimpire  Eesources  Development,  and  other  Reform 
M  m  our  eyes,  when  England  seems  drifting  toward 
Americanization,  it  is  weU  to  hear  what  Mr.  Teats 
has  to  say : 

The  phaoaophical  world  in  America  ia  just  now  posaeased  by 

■  the  theory  of  service.    Man  exiata  to  serve  ia  their  idea,  and  it 

18  an  idea  ao  easy  to  understand,  and  so  amicable  and  attraotivo, 

that  It  appeals  to  a  Demoeraoy  that  ia  at  once  shallow-minded 

and  sentimental. 

The  idea  of  service  recognizes  only  two  types  of  men  :  he  who 
would  rule  and  he  who  would  be  ruled.  I  hotly  and  fiercely 
contend  that  there  ia  another  type,  the  man  who  doea  not  want 
to  rule  or  to  be  ruled,  and  that  thia  ia  the  man  who  writea  the 
poetry,  the  other  sort  doing  the  rhetoric. 

No  American,  of  thoae  I  have  met  or  beard,  baa  ever  felt  the 
inward  and  innermoat  eaaenoe  of  poetry,  because  it  is  not  among 
the  American  opportunitiee  to  live  the  aoUtary  life,  they  aU 
frequent  the  highways  and  high  roads.  It  is  impUoiUy  and  even 
explicitly  an  offence  to  steal  away  into  byways  and  thickets. 

The  Americans  are  the  most  idealistio  and  imaginative  people 
in  the  worid,  and  the  moat  proaaic,  because,  like  Wordsworth 
the  most  proaaic  of  poeta,  they  believe  in  happiness,  and  happi- 
neaa  to  them  aa  to  Wordsworth  means :  mens  sana  in  corpon 
aanoi  every  one  efficient  in  the  tasks  of  modem  life,  the  least 
heroic  of  doctrines. 

"In  America  they  make  war  on  solitude,"  Mr 
Teato  says,  and  solitude  to  hun  is  tiie  most  preciouH-^ 
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ot  gifts  or  curses,  because  it  is  indispensable  to  poetry. 
Democracy  deo«mr»  its  poets  and  artists."  Against 
democracy,  Mr.  Teats  sets  up  the  ideal— or  rather 
the  instinct— of  liberty,  known  to  Eng^h,  unknown 
to  the  social  French,  Germans,  and  Americans. 
MaalB  and  noble  theories,  he  says  with  profound 
troth,  are  "the  enemy  plucking  the  unit  man  out 
of  his  sublime  solitude  to  place  him  in  this  or  that 
fraternity." 

I  will  write  again  of  the  aolltary  man.  FnatofaU,  alone  among 
men,  he  ia  himself  and  only  himaelf.  The  companionable  man 
ia  himaelf  and  aome  one  elae,  aeeking  exprtoaion  through  the 
medium  of  pnm  or  action,  thinking  of  other  people  and,  tiiere- 
fore,  always  leaning  towarda  oompiomiae,  and  tm  that  reaaon 
working  in  a  spirit  of  inmnoaiity.  Poetry  ia  the  voioe  of  the 
solitary,  aa  reaoiuuit  and  aa  pure  and  lonely  aa  the  song  of  tlie 
lark  at  aumiaa. 

It  is  oni^  ia  Bngland,  Mr.  Teats  tiunka,  that  in 
the  modem  worid  poatty  is  poaaihle.    He  ia,  periu^a. 
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something  more  than  fair  to  the  Englishman,  bat  in 
the  atmoRphere  of  ITew  York  this  is  intell^ble. 
The  solitude  of  most  Englishmen  is  only  the  solitude 
of  the  semi-detached  vil^.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
English  villas  have  names,  and  American  villas  only 
numbera.  And  the  Englishman  is  usually  content  to 
keep  his  platitudes  as  Lares  and  Penates,  while  the 
American  would  share  them  with  bis  neighbours  in 
a  civic  spirit.  But  Mr.  Yeats's  detachment  is  more 
than  English;  if  we  wished  to  pigeon-hole  it'  con- 
veniently we  should  call  it  Irish. :  but  it  is  Mr.  Teats 
himself.  He  differs  from  the  usual  Englishman  in 
his  dislike  for  the  edifying,  in  his  preference  of  vision 
to  exhortation.  He  is  able,  accordingly,  to  upset 
some  of  the  established  English  valuations  of  their 
peeta. 

'-.jlgun  I  have  been  reading  Matthew  Arnold.  He  is  a  true 
poet  and  only  incidentaBy  a  teacher.  Walt  Whitman  is  a  teaoher 
in  every  line  he  wrote. 

When  I  read  /Eschylog  I  feel  that  here  is  a  man  who  nnder- 
standa.  I  do  not  feel  this  when  I  read  Shelley.  Shelley  leaves 
me  cold  beoanse  he  leaves  me  uninformed.  His  "  fine  "  things 
tell  me  so  little.  ...  In  Shelley  poetry  is  the  essential,  at  least 
it  is  often  so  ;  so  that  there  is  lassitude  and  a  lack  of  intensity. 
In  JBsehylos  the  poetry  is  always  accidental  and  incidental,  and 
truth  the  essential. 

Browning  always  a  companionable  man,  a  sublime  showman 
with  a  voice  of  Titanic  volume.  .  .  .  There  are  times  in  the  life 
of  every  man  when  he  is  visited  by  the  solitary  spirit ;  so  it 
hi^ppens  thst-oceaaio|iaUy  Browning  sang  melodious  syllables. 
Coleridge  w^  solitary  .  .  .  hence  that  personal  charm.  .  .  . 

Sometimes  the~8onl  in  Cariyle  escapes  from  its  bondage,  but 
it  has  become  a  whimpering  ghost,  yet  by  its  forlorn  solitariness 
a  manifest  soul  ...  he  imprisoned  his  soul  in  that  dungeon  of 
self-hateed  which  is  Puritanism. 

Bunyan  would  have  called  Hamlet  "  Hr.  Facing- Both- Ways," 
and  Juliet  "  Mistress  Bold- Face  "  or  "  Carnality,"  and  Romeo 
"  Mr^  Lovdom,"  and  Macbeth  "  Mr.  Henpecked,"  etc.,  finding 
where  he  could  epithets  to  belittle  and  degrade  the  temple  of 
human  nature  and  its  altars.  .  .  <  This  servile  stamp  was  all 
over  Wordsworth,  and  Shdley  showed  the  scar  in  bis  efforts  to 
escape. 

The  substance  of  poetry,  Mr.  Teats  says,  is  "  truth 
seen  in  passion."  To  most  readen  this  wiU  fall  into 
memory — ^for  it  is  an  easy  phrase  to  remember — 
along  with  something  said  by  Matthew  Arnold,  or 
Wordsworth,  or  Professor  Saintsbury  ;  but  Mr.  Teats 
means  what  he  says.  He  is  quite  litwal,  too,  when 
he  says :  "  In  evtsrj  great  poet  is  a  Herbert  Spencer," 
or 

tbe  poet  does  not  seek  to  be  original,  but  the  truth,  and  to  his 
dismay  and  coostematioa,  it  may  be,  he  finds  the  original, 
thereby  to  incur  hostility  and  misundwrstanding. 

•  ;  Mr.  Yeats  understands  poetry  better  than  any  one 
■  i  have  ever  known  who  was  not  a  poet,  and  better 
than  most  of  those  who  have  the  reputation  of  poets. 
This  last  quotation,  in  faet,  is  a  thought  wMeh  takes 
very  deep  roots ;  it  strikes  through  the  tangle  of 
lit«rature  direct  to  the  subsoil  of  the  greatest — to 
Shakespeare  and  Dante  and  ^schylus.  Ordinary 
writers  of  verse  either  deal  in  imagination  or  in 
"  ideas  " ;  they  escape  from  one  to  the  othear,  but 
neither  one  nor  the  other  nor  both  together  is  truth 
in  the  sense  (d  poetic  truth.  Only  old  ideas  "  part 
and  parcel  of  the  personality  "  are  of  use  to  the  poet. 
(This  if  worth  repeating  to  our  American  oontempo- 
rariee  who  study  Freud.) 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  Mr.  Teats  was  civilized : 
I  meant  that  he  poss^»ed  a  classic  sense  in  art — 
and  Uie  classic  sense  is  merely  the  devotion  to  truth, 
not  decoration  or  personal  eccentricities ;  the  sense 
of  vahies — and  at  the  same  time  is  wholly  free  from 
Ptuikuiism.  He  has  wisdom  but  is  not  didactic. 
His  Wittwi  c*n  be  read  many  times,  and  there  ,aare 
Tei7  few  ninetcMith-oentury  letter- writers  of  whom 
One  would  hazard  such  a  statement.  (^>e  can  say 
ot  him  what  be  says  ot  the  solitary  man  : 


The  solitaiy  has  charm  whersM  the  companionable  oompels 
his  foUowers.  When  the  oompaoibnable  says  I  am  your  friend 
and  will  help  you,'  or  to  a  giil  that  he  loves  her,  his  voioe  does 
not  penetrate  so  deeply  and  so  touchin^y  as  when  the  solitary 
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FRAGMENT  DE 
MON  CHANT  DE  GUERRE 

rS,  let  us  take  a  word,  sans  great  signification, 
a  word  that  is  bat  a  childish  word, 
and  let  us  pronounce  it  as  an  old  chord 
on  an  old  piano,  without  any  pretension. 

For  instance,  lamp — now  dost  not  thou  see 
at  once  thy  btther  and  mother  with  thee, 
books  on  the  table  and  a  pot  of  tea  ? 
and  still  we  said  enly  lamp^  you  see.  *  *x  v.  < 

.   J.  -  .*  ••■ 

I  saw  a  lamp  that  wa«  not  a  lamp  '    'v^=  -;- 

but  a  lantern  in  a  foggy  row 

where  I  lived  twenty  years  ago 

on  a  bed  that  was  hard,  in  a  room  that  was  damp — ' 

and  still  we  said  only  lamp,  you  know.  '/  - 

Fbitz  B.  Vandbhptl 

VERS  £lBRE  AND  ARNOLD 
DOLMETSCH 

By  EzKA  POTTin) 

POETBT  is  a  composition  of  words  set  to  music. 
Most  other  definitions  of  it  are  indefensible, 
or,  worse,  metaphysicaL  The  amount  or 
quality  of  the  ^^usic  may,  and  does,  vary ;  but 
poetry  withers  and~"  dries  out  "  when  it  leaves  music, 
or  at  least  an  imagined  music,  too  far  behind  it. 
The  horrors  of  modem  "  readings  of  poetry  "  are  due 
to  oratorical  recitation.  Poetry  must  be  read  as 
music  and  not  as  oratory.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
words  should  be  jumbled  together  and  made  in- 
distinct and  unrecognizable  in  a  sort  of  onomatopceic 
paste.  I  have  found  few  save  musicians  who  pay  the 
least  attention  to  the  poet's  own  music.  They  are 
often,  I  admit,  uncritical  of  his  verbal  excellence  or 
deficit,  ignorant  of  his  "  literary  "  value  or  bathos. 
But  the  literary  qualities  are  not  the  whole  of  our 
art. 

Poets  who  are  not  interested  in  music  are,  orbecome, 
bad  poets.  I  would  almost  say  that  poets  should 
never  be  too  long  out  of  touch  with  musicians.  Poets 
who  will  not  study  music  are  defective.*  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  need  become  virtuosi,  or  that  they 
need  necessarily  undergo  the  musical  curriculum  of 
their  time.  It  is  perhaps  their  value  that  they  can 
be  a  little  refractory  and  heretical,  for  all  arts  tend 
to  decline  into  the  stiereotjrpe ;  and  at  all  times  the 
mediocre  tend  or  try,  semiconsciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  obscure  the  faict  that  the  day's  fashion  is  not  the 
immutable. 

Music  and  poetry,  melody  and  versification,  alike 
fall  under  the  marasmus. 

Vers  libre  has  become  a  pest,  as  painting  and 
regular  verse  had  become  pests  before  it,  as  rabbits 
are  a  i)e8t  in  Australia.  One  does  not,  however,  wish 
to  exterminate  sonnets  merely  because  ^nuets  have 
appeared  in  the  Centvry.  Bad  as  the  versi  libristi 
may  be»  the  anti-versilibristi  are  worse.  If  I  counsel 
the  versilibristi  to  study  musie,  I  can  also  counsel 
the  antl-vereilibristi  to  study  Arnold  Dotoetsch's 
book.  Bad  as  they  may  be  (either  the  free  or  the 
tight),  little  as  they  may  be  able  to  do  after  the  stady 
of  music,  ^ey  wooJd  do  less  and:  wonwy  lacking  it 
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It  is  too  late  to  prevent  vers  libre.  It  is  here. 
There  is  too  much  of  it.  One  might,  conceivably, 
improve  it,  at  least  there  appears  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  one  might  stop  at  least  a  little  of  the 
idiotic  and  narrow  discussion  based  on  an  ignorance 
of  music.  Bigoted  attack,  bom  of  this  ignorance  of 
the  tradition  of  munc,  was  what  we  had  to  live 
through. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Music  of  the  ZVIIth  and 
XVIIIth  Centuries,  by  Asnoli)  Douibtsch  (Novello, 
London,  lOs.  6d. ;  H.  W.  Gray  and  C!o.,  New  Tork). 

I 

Arfiold  Dolmetsch's  book  is  full  of  what  we  may 
call  either  "  ripe  wisdom  "  or  "  common  sense,"  or 
"those  things  which  all  good  artists  at  all  times 
have  tried  (perhaps  vainly)  to  hammer  into  in- 
sensitive heads."  Some  of  his  dicta  aw,  by  their 
nuture,  applicable  only  to  instrumental  music  or 
melody,  others  are  susceptible  of  a  sort  of  trans- 
XH>sition  into  terms  of  the  sister  arts,  still  others  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  poetry,  or  at  least  on  versification. 
It  is  with  these  last  that  I  shall  concern  myself. 
Dolmetsch's  style  is  so  clear  and  his  citations  of  old 
authors  so  apt  that  I  had  periiaps  better  quote  with 
small  comment. 

Mace,  Muaiek's  Monument  (1613) : 

(1)' 
.  .  .  yon  must  Know,  That*  although  in  our  First  Under- 
taUngi,  we  ought  to  atrm,  far  tlie  most  Bzaqt  Habit  of  Time- 
keeping  tliat  ponUy  we  can  attain  unto,  (and  for  several  good 
Reaaons)  yet,  when  we  oome  to  be  Maittn,  so  that  we  can 
eommand  all  mamur  of  Time,  at  our  own  Plo—nrea ;  we  Then 
lake  Xtbarfy,  (and  very  often,  for  Humour,  and  good  Adornment- 
sake,  in  certain  Places)  to  Break  Time;  sometimes  Faster, 
and  sometimes  Slower,  as  we  perceive  the  Ifaturt  of  the  Tkmg 
Requires,  wfaioh  often  adds,  muoh  Onwe,  and  Lutttr,  to  the 
Peifannaooa."    : 

.  .  .  the  thing  to  be  done,  ia  but  <wdy  to  make  a  kind  of 
CassaMoit,  or  ekmiiitg  ttiU  ...  in  doe  place  am  excellent  grace. 

Again,  from  Mace,  p.  130  :  "  If  you  find  it  uniform, 
and  retortioe  either  in  its  bars  or  strains  "  you  are  told 
to  get  variety  by  the  quality  of  loud  and  soft,  etc., 
and  "  if  it  expresseth  short  sentenbes  "  this  applies. 
And  you  are  to  make  pauses  on  long  notes  at  the  end 
a£,  sentences. 

Bonsseau,  1687,  in  Matare  de  Mutique  et  de  Viole : 
(1) 

...  At  this  word  "  movement "  there  are  people  who  imagine 
tliat  to  give  the  movement  ia  to  follow  and  keep  time;  but 
theie  is  much  difierenoe  between  the  one  and  the  other,  for 
ona  nii^  kffuu  tune  without  enteimg  into  the  movemcsit. 

.  .  .  Tou  moat  avoid  a  prafnakm  of  dividana,^rhioh  only 

.7'V  "'^  '■■_:.]  (3) 

.  .  Mult  ncrtr  dia  beat  too  mnelk 

The  accompanist  is  told  to  imitate  the  irregularities 
a<  the  beautiful  voice. 

Frangois  C!onpeiiin,  1717,  L'Ati  de  Umdmr  U  Olaveoin : 
.  .  .  We  writ*  diibnatly  bom  what  we  pUj, 

...  I  find  tliat  we  oanfnaa  Time,  or  MeMose,  with  what  is 
called  Cadsfne  or  Mbvamsnt.  Meaanre  deflnea  the  quantity 
and  aqnaUi^  of  beata ;  Oadtnoe  ia  juropesiy  the  spirit,  the  soul 
that  mm*  be  added. 

(» 

.  .  .  Altiwugh  thaae  Preladaa  are  wiittan  in  measured  time, 
then  is  howersr  a  onatomary  st^le  which  should  be  followed. 
.  .  .  Than  who  will  on  tb«n  set  Preludn  most  jtey  tiiam  in 
an  oMV  maaiMr,  wBaom  amuBa  'WiiswiV-  lo 


TOO,  ookw  I  should  have  expressly  marked  it  by  the  wwd 


No  one  but  an  imbecile  can  require  much  further 
proof  for  the  recognition  of  vers  libre  in  muaio— and 
this  during  the  "  classical  period." 

I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  ih&t  the  even  bar 
measure  was  certainly  wot  the  one  and  important 
thing,  or  even  the  first  important  thing,  and  that 
European  musicians,  at  least,  did  not  begin  to  reooid 
It  until  comparatively  late  in  the  history  of  notation. 
Couperin  later  notes  the  barring  as  a  convenience : 

.  .  .  One  of  the  reasona  why  I  have  meaamed  then  Pieluda 
is  the  facility  one  will  find  to  teach  them  or  leam  them. 

That  is  to  say,  musical  baftWe  a  sort  of  scaffold 
to  be  kAiked  away  when  no  longer  needed. 

Disregard  of  bars  is  not  to  be  confused  with  tempo 
TubtUo,  affecting  the  notes  inside  a  single  bar. 

/  U 

Dolmetsch's  wisdom  is  not  confined  to  the  demon- 
stration of  a  single  point  of  topical  interest  to  the 
poet.  I  have  not  space  to  quote  two  whole  chapters, 
or  even  to  elaborate  brief  quotations  like :  "  Tou 
must  bind  perfectly  all  that  you  play."  The  serious 
writer  of  verse  will  not  rest  content  until  he  has  gone 
to  the  source.  I  db  not  wish  to  give  the  erroneous 
impression  that  old  music  was  all  vers  libre.  I  state 
simply  that  vers  libre  exists  in  5*1  music.  Quantzens, 
1752,  in  so  far  as  he  is  quoted  by  Dolmetsch,  only 
cautions  the  player  to  give  the  shorter  notes  "in- 
equality." Christopher  Simpson,  1655,  is  much 
concerned  with  physical  means  of  getting  a  r^^nlar 
beat.  His  date  is  interesting.  The  movement  toward 
regularity  in  verse  during  the  seventeenth  century 
seems  oondemnable  if  one  compare  only  Dryden  and 
Shakespeare,  but  read  a  little  bad  Elizabethan  poetry 
and  the  reason  for  it  appears.  (I  shall  try  to  show 
this  in  later  essays.)  On  the  other  hand,  Couperin's 
feeling  for  irregularity  underlying  "  classical  "  forms 
may  give  us  the  clue  to  a  wider  unexpressed  feeling 
for  a  fundamental  irregularity  which  would  have 
made  eighteenth-century  classicism,  classicism  of 
surface,  tolerable  to  those  who  felt  the  underlying 
variety  a*  strongitf  a»  the  firtt  regularizers  may  have 
felt  it. 

These  are  historical  speculations.  If  I  were 
writing  merely  a  controversial  article  I  should  have 
stopped  with  the  first  quotations  from  Ckmpeiin, 
concerning  vers  libre.  (I  have  never  claimed  that 
vers  libre  was  the  only  path  of  salvation.  I  felt  that 
it  was  right  and  that  it  had  its  place  with  the  other 
modes.  It  seems  that  my  instinot  was  not  wholly 
heretical  and  that  the  opx>osition  was  rather  badly 
informed.)  Old  gentlemen  who  talk  about  "red 
riot  and  anarchy,"  "  treachery  to  the  imperium  of 
poesy,"  etc.  etc.  would  do  well  to  "get  up  their 
Wstoiy  "and  pemse  the  codices  of  their  laws. 


THE  FRENCH  WORD  IN  MODERN 
PROSE 

VTt.  BACHILDE :  La  Tour  d^ Amour 

THE  indusion  -of  this  work,  published  originally 
by  the  Merowre  firm,  in  the  Maitret  du  Livre 
series,*  is  an  opportunity  for  recalling  the 
plaoe,  emphatdzed  by  this  choice  oju  the  part  of  the 
compilers  of  the  collection,  it  holds  in  French 
fiction.  In  other  dreumstanoes  I  might  have  hesi- 
tated to  comprise  it  under  the  above  heading.  Not 
because  its  merit  is  not  equal  to  that  of  its  forerunners, 
but  becatise  it  does  not  participate  in  the  peouliariy 
modem  appeal  they  represented. 
La  Tour  d^ Amour  is,  in  many  ways,  a  olassio.  -  It 

*  CMa«*(a«b,.PaiiaaiidZmiah:  7  fr.  00. 
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is  ike  clasrie  in  the  ontpat  of  on«  who  is  herself  a 
classic  among  contemporary  novelists.  But  Mme. 
Bachilde,  though  she  possess  a  literary  conscience  as 
pnre  as  any,  has  not  the  conscience  characteristic  of 
the  mod^n  writer.  Beyond  telling  an  effective  story 
effectively  Mme.  Bachilde  has  not  ventured.  This 
is,  you  will  say,  already  an  achievement,  but  the 
modem  writer,  from  Tolstoy  through  Bosny  to  Jules 
Bomains,  has  other  ends  in  view.  Mme.  Bachilde's 
qualities  in  one  direction,  and  her  laconss  in  another, 
provide  an  explanation  for  a  too  obscured  career.  She 
has  never  succeeded  in  capturing  the  large  reading 
public  for  whose  benefit  books  of  every  standard  may 
pass  from  ^tions  de  luxe  to  sixpenny  brochures  for 
railway  recreatiop.  Her  promising  titles,  even — 
Monnemr  F^w»,  La  Marfwite  de  Sade,  Madame 
Adoni$,  Lea  Hors  Nature,  La  Towr  d'A^owr,  La 
Virginity  de  Dimu,  L'Eewre  SexMcCe— have  not  served 
as  baits  for  the  special  class  of  readers  who  might 
have  been  tempted  to  them.  Every  one  grants,  since 
the  time,  many  years  ago,  when  M.  Maurice  Barr^s 
answered  for  Monsieur  Vintu,  that  Bachilde  is  a 
great  writer  or,  rather,  toa*  one,  for  her  creative  work 
seems  to  have  run  out  early,  as  is  the  case  with  pre- 
maturely developed  talents  as  were  hers. 

La  T(ywr  d'Anumr  is  considered  Mme.  Bachilde's 
crowning  work.  As  a  literary  feat  it  is  a  faultless 
and,  in  many  respects,  an  extremely  clever  accomplish- 
ment. But  it  is  less  convincing  than  a  fairy-tale,  and 
it  is  so  professional  as  to  be  a  little  absurd,  for,  sup- 
posedly the  reminiscence  of  a  common  sailor,  it  is 
related  in  a  style  which  is  a  composite  of  the  ungram- 
matical  language  of  the  people,  the  picturesque 
epithets  peculiar  to  a  seaman,  and  Mme.  Bachilde's 
own  masterly,  highly  finished  prose.  So  a  false  note 
is  struck  at  the  outset,  and  the  story  continues  in  the 
wrong  key.  Hers  were  brilliant  gifts  unsatisfactorily 
harmonised.  Mme.  Bachilde  1ms  written  several 
master-works,  among  which  La  Tour  d" Amour  stands 
first,  but  a  master-work  is  inadequate  if  it  be  mute  in 
other  appeals.  Its  perfection  is  sterile,  and  cuts  it 
off  from  the  world.  The  loftiest  planets  do  not  tltrow 
forth  the  most  beneficial  rays. 

Had  Mme.  Bachilde  J)een  an  English  author  she 
would  have  composed  irrational,  semi -historical  fiction, 
and  obtained  a  sale  not  procurable  in  Prance,  where 
the  reading  public  is  incomparably  smaller  in  number 
and  different  in  tastes.  Her  dozen  or  so  books  of 
more  or  less  scabrous  content  would  have  been 
substituted  by  novels  of  her  Le  Meneur  de  Louves 
type,  set  in  those  Middle  Ages  she  so  particularly 
fancies,  and  which  her  own  appearance  might  suggest 
she  embodied.  She  was  so  well  at  ease  in  its  evoca- 
tion that  Le  Menewr  de  Louves  ranks,  with  La  Tour 
d'Amottr,  among  her  most  approveid  productions. 
And  I  should  not  wonder  but  it  was  her  own  favourite. 
And  Mme  Bachilde  is,  as  readers  of  the  Meroure 
review  know,  a  most  excellent  ditic 

La  Tour  d" Amour  is  written  in  the  swift,  vivid  style 
characteristic  qf  Mme.  Bachilde,  with  splashes  of 
good  colour  and  with  that  firmness  of  manipulation 
we  find  again  in  Mme.  Colette  [WiHy].  Like  her 
memory -gifted  junior  she  commanded  a  useful 
vocabulary  of  technical  terms  and  popular  locutions 
when  tlnese  were  requisite.  In  a  word,  she  knew 
where  to  ehoose  her  elements  and  was  quick  to  leaxa 
their  management.  Mme.  Bachfide  is  among  the 
least  subjective  of  Prance's  feminine  writers. 

Here  is  a  fine  and  typical  descriptive  page  : 

A  pki.  par  le  traveiv  du  Saint  Christophe,  s'^lerait  le  pbaie 
d'Ar-Men,  tout  entour6  des  cracbats  de.rOc^an.  Les  vagueit  ae 
rtYohrtinnnaiwnt  i  ga  base  ea  htulant  et  en  bavaot  avec  la  bonne 
envie  de  le  dimolir.  Jamais  je  ne  I'aar&iB  crU  gi  graad».ai  < 
Je  TaTaia  d^  to  dan*  le  eabioet  du  patron  de  I'af 
«B  j««i- joo.  haut  oooaae  te  dsigt  at  toM  Ustoni  (to  patita  iolMloM 
d'aigMt.  Qd  le  poMil  Mr  Im  «m*m.  at  il  taatait  Uk.  I'air  paa 
pliaa  l*r  «w  M  voMns.  te  riH— aij.  lambtMt-il.  comms  on 
wthoaiHtfifm.    HantawH,  mH— ,  a  *tait  moiM  diOla. 
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Sa  grue  d'arrimage  et  aon  fli  de  va-afi-vleat  ltd  voDaient  la  &oe, 
pareille  k,  un»  immenie  toile  d'araignte.  Juohi  mir  upe  niohe 
oti  on  ne  devait  pas  pouvnr  mettre  le  pied  jadis  il  tenait  par 
minude,  n  gms,  si  long,  qu^on  se  sentait  de  Tofgueil  pour  la  ftuve 
de  rbomme  qui  I'svait  oonyu.  Trente-aix  ans  de  travail  et  une 
ration  de  cadavres !  H  en  itait  gras,  le  monstre,  d' avoir  divort 
das  ouvrien.  8a  oroupe,  hora  da  I'eau,  luisait  oomme  endnite 
d'une  yisoosit^,  et  son  esplanade  lisse  oomme  du  marbre,  prteen- 
tait  I'aspect  d'un  perron  de  pr^eoture  tant  elle  4tait  blanche  et 
jolie,  mais  tout  autour,  qoand  la  vague  se  reoroquevillait  sur 
elle-m#me,  on  dAcouvrait  des  trous,  des  vieux  trous  de  dents 
gftt^ee,  et  cela  atotait  la  marte,  Aprement,  aveo  un  sui^At  de 
sangpourri. 

A  saOor  might  have  written  most  of  this,  but  not 
all  of  it.  One  can  quite  suppose  there  is  no  limit  to 
a  sailor's  imagination  and  metaphor,  in  fact  a  sailor 
would  possess  a  superiority  in  these  respects,  but  one 
knows  there  is  a  limit  to  his  vocabula^.  A  character 
must  be  kept  in  its  correct  atmosphere.  . 

Local  atmosphere  Mme.  Bachilde  is  able  to  convey, 
and  the  life  of  the  two  lonely  men  in  the  lighthouse 
is,  despite  irrational  fancies,  wonderfully  rendered. 
One  of  Mme.  Bachilde's  defects  i»  a  want  of  simplicity. 
There  is  a  self-consciousneaSln  her  manner,  a  hyper- 
anxiety  to  write  well,  to  achieve  an  effect.  This  so 
charmingly  begun  passftge  becomes  at  the  end  almost 
artificial : 

"  Alors,  adieu,  Kademoiselle  Marie."     *  -  ,  > 

"  A  bientat,  hein  ?  "  "'^     '* 

"  Pourqnoi  faire,  c'est  tout  ohaud  ou  tout  fnrid.  Vous  Stes 
bien  libre,  moi  aussi.  ^  Vaut  mieux  en  rester  li  .  .  .  peut-£tie 
qu'on  serait  malheureux." 

B'un  mouvement  brusque,  tout  pareil  i  oelui  qui  Tavait  {ait 
se  Jeter  en  arri^te  quand  nous  Mions  sous  le  hangar,  elle  se  jeta 
dans  mes  bras,  se  dreasant  sur  see  pointes  pour  atteindre  pour 
mon  visage. 
'   Nos  l^vres  s'iponsdrent. 

Oh  I  cette  fiUe-IA  savait  embraseer  de  nnissanoe,  je  yous  en 
r^ponds !  Elle  se  donnait  de  toute  aa  bouohe,  n'ofirant  rien 
d'autre  paroequ'elle  ne  savait  rien  de  meilleur,  mais  elle  y  allait 
de  son  morceau  de  paradia. 

Sea  yenx  brillaient  oomme  deux  lampsai. 

D  ma  sembia  que  j'aspirais  le  vin  d'un  verre  ptein  &  dMmider, 
tout  douoement,  puis  plus  vite,  afin  de  ne  pas  perdie  une  goutte. 
Kous  rest&mes  piia  d'une  heure  bouohe  k  bouohe  ne  proncmpaot 
plus  un  mot.  C6tait  le  baiser  breton,  le  roi  de  tons  lea  baiseiB, 
oelui  qui  enivre  les  fiianote  chastes  .  .  .  ou  qui  lea  toe  ! 

In  some  instances  the  artificiality — often  a  farced 
naturalness — is  &r  more  empha^zed. 

Mme.  Bachilde's  case  seems  puzzling.  I  would 
suggest  that  she  has  missed  the  position  she  shaitild 
occupy  owing  to  a  contradiction  in  her  work.  A 
hiatus  in  it  arrested  its  expansion.  '^And  the  complete 
work  is  ever  the  one  presenting  unity  of  design  and 
execution  while  the  work  which  tells,  which  has  a 
place  to  itself,  even  thon^  it  might  be  otherwise 
iBf«n«r,  is- the  eae  thjra«gh  whieh  gleams  a  mystwa-^ 
ous  spiritual  direction.  Mme.  Bachilde's  admirable 
talents  are,  for  these  reasons,  of  smaller  significance 
than  those  of  many  less  able.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  Mme.  Bachilde's  work ;  it  throws  no  shadow 
behind  it,  and  though  coacsrete,  it  is  hollow. 

MXJBIEL  ClOLKOWSKA 


A  RUINED  HOUSE 

THOSE  who  lived  here  are  gone, 
Or  dead  or  desolate  with  gnst ; 
Of  all  their  life  here 
ITothing  remains 

Sxcept  their  trampled,  dirtied  oIotheB 
Among  the  dusty  bricks,  ' 

Their  marriage  bed,  rusty  and  bent. 
Thrown  down  aside  as  uselam ; 
AdA  a  Ivoken  toy  left  by  their  child.  .  .  ■ 
Vaaojoay  Autanaon 
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PAST  VI 
HOLOCAUSTS 

CHAPTBB  V 

[ChaptetB  m  and  IV,  omitted  for  want  of  space,  toll  bow, 
after  persistent  effort  and  calculated  rudeness  on  the  part  of 
Kreialer  and  bis  seoond,  Bitzenko,  a  duel  with  Soltyk  is  at  last 
aitaoged :  principals  and  seoonds  to  meet  on  a  pieoe  of  Waste 
gronnd  outside  Paris  at  half-past  six  on  a  qertain  morning. 
TTiissliii'  and  Bitaenko  and  his  other  seoond,  a  young  Russian 
painter,  arrive  early.] 


T 


"^HB  hour  airanged  came  round  and  there  was 
still  no  sign  of  anybody.  The  possibility  of 
a  hitch  in  the  proceedings  dawned  on  Kreisler. 
Personal  animosity  for  Soltyk  revived.  That  idea  of 
obstinacy  in  a  caprice,  inst^ui  of  merely  carrying  out 
something  prearranged  and*  unavoidable,  despite  his 
passivity,  had  proved  really  the  wakefulness  of  his 
will.  He  looked  towards  his  companions,  alone  there 
on  the  ground  of  the  encounter.  They  were  an 
unsatiB&witory  pair,  after  all.  They  did  not  look  a 
winning  team.  He  reproached  himself  for  having  hit 
just  on  this  Bussian  for  assistance. 

Bitzenko,  on  the  other  hand,  was  deep  in  thought. 
He  was  rehearsing  his  part  of  second.  The  duel  in 
which  he!  had  blinded  his  adversary  was  a  figment  of 
his  boyish  brain,  confided  with  tears  in  his  voice  one 
evening  to  a  Mend.  His  only  genuine  claim  to 
activity  was  that,  in  a  perfect  disguise,  he  had 
assisted  the  peasants  of  his  estate  to  set  fire  to  his 
little  Manor  House  during  the  revolution  of  1906 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing  and  in  an  access  of  revolu- 
tionary sentiment.  Afterwards  he  had  assisted  the 
polioe  with  inJFormation  in  the  investigation  of  the 
affSair,  also  anonymously.  All  this  he  kept  to  himself. 
He  referred  to  his  past  in  Bussia  in  a  way  that  con- 
jured up  more  luridness  than  the  flames  of  his  little 
ohfttean  (which  did  not  bum  at  all  well)  warranted. 

Bitzenko  was  quite  in  his  element  dimaticatty  ; 
whereas  Kreisler  felt  his  hands  getting  so  cold  that 
he  thought  they  might  fiiil  him  in  the  duel. 

But  a  car  was  heard  beyond  the  trees  on  the  Paris 
road.  This  sound  in  the  listless  blur  of  nature  was 
masterful  in  its  significance.  It  stmck  steadily  and 
at  once  into  bratdsh  apathy.  It  so  plainly  knew 
what  it  wanted.  It  had  perhaps  outstripped  men  in 
that.  Men  in  their  soft  bodies  still  contained  the 
apathy  of  the  fields.  Their  mind  had  burst  out  of 
them  and  taken  these  crawling  pulps  up  on  its  rigid 
back. 

It  was  Staretsky's  car.  With  its  load  of  hats  it 
drew  up.  The  four  members  of  the  other  party  came 
on  to  the  field,  the  fourth  a  young  Polish  doctor. 
They  walked  quickly.  Bitzenko  went  to  meet  them. 
Staretisky  protested  energetically  that  the  duel  must 
not  proceed. 

"  It  mnst — not — go — on  !  Should  anything  happen 
— ^you  must  allow  me  to  say,  should  anything  happen 
— tiie  blood  of  whoever  faUs  will  be  at  your  door !  " 
But  he  felt  all  the  same  that  the  prospect  of  having 
a  little  pond  of  blood  at  his  door  was  an  alluring  one 
for  Bitiaaiko. 

"  Has  not  yonr  principal  seen  that  in  accepting 
this  duel,  M.  Soltyk  had  proved  his  respect  for  Herr 
KiBiBlfir's  claim  t  The  attitude  your  principal  attri- 
buted to  him  is  not  his  attitude " 

Bitzenko  stxSened. 

"  Is  there  anything  in  Herr  Kreisler  that  would 
justify  M.  Soltyk  in  oonsidgring  that  he  was  oon- 
desoanding 1  " 

The  little  Bussiaa  kept  up  his  cunning  and  baffling 
wrangle.    SoUyk's  eyes  steadily  avoided  Kreitier's 


penon.  "Br  hoped  this  ridiculous  figure  mif^t  make 
some  move  enabling  them  to  abandon  the  dud. 
But  the  idea  of  a  favour  coming  from  such  a  quarter 
was  repellent.  His  stomach  had  been  out  of  order 
the  day  before — he  wondered  if  it  would  surge  up, 
disgrace  him.  He  might  be  sick  at  any  Qioment. 
He  saw  himself'  on  tiptoe,  in  an  ignominious  spasm, 
the  proceedings  held  up,  friends  and  enemies  watching. 
He  kept  his  eyes  off  Kreisler  as  a  man  on  board  ship 
keeps  his  eyes  off  a  dish  of  banana  fritters  or  a  poached 
egg.  •  ' 

Kreisler,  from  twenty  yards  off,  stared  through  his 
glasses  at  the  group  of  i>eople  he  had  assembled,  as 
though  he  had  been  examining  the  enemy  through 
binoculars.  Obediently,  erect  and  still,  he  appeared 
rather  amazed  at  what  was  occurring.  Soltyk,  in 
rear  of  the  others,  struggled  wirai  his  bile.  He  dipped 
into  his  mouth  a  sedative  tablet,  oxide  of  bromium 
and  heroin.  This  made  him  feel  more  sick.  For 
a  few  moments  he  stood  stiU  in  horror,  expecting  to 
vomit  at  every  moment.  The  blood  rushed  to  his. 
head  and  covered  the  back  of  his  neck  with  a  warm 
liquid  sheet. 

Kreisler's  look  of  surprise  deepened.  He  had  seen 
Soltyk  slipping  something  into  his  mouth,  and  was 
puzzled  and  annoyed,  like  a  child.  What  was  he  up 
to  T    Poison  was  the  only  gness  he  could  give.    What 

on  earth 1 

Having  taken  part  in  many  mensurs  he  knew  that 
for  this  very  serious  duel  his  emotions  were  hardly 
adequate.  His  nervous  system  was  as  quiescent  as 
a  corpse's.  He  became  offended  with  his  phlegm. 
All  this  instinctive  resistance  to  the  idea  of  Death, 
the  indignity  of  being  nothing,  was  rendraed  empty 
by  his  premature  insensitiveness.  He  tried  to 
visualize  and  feel.  In  a  few  minutes  he  might  be 
dead !  That  had  so  little  effect  that  he  .almost 
laughed. 

'nien  lie  reflected  that  that  man  over  there  might 
in  a  few  minutes  be  wiped  out.  He  would  become  a 
disintegrating  mess,  ugUer  than  any  vitriol  or  S3rphilis 
could  make  him.  All  that  organism  he,  Kr^er, 
wotdd  be  turning  into  dung,  as  though  by  magic. 
He,  Kreisler,  is  insulted.  The  sensations  and  energies 
of  that  man  deny  him  equality  of  existence.  He, 
Kreisler,  lifts  his  hand,  presses  a  little  bar  of  steel, 
and  the  other  is  swept  away  into  the  earth.  Heaven 
knows  where  the  insulting  spirit  goes  to.  But  the 
physioai  disfigurement  at  least  is  complete.  He  went 
through  it  laboriously.  But  it  fell  flat  as  well.  He 
was  too  near  the  event  to  benefit  by  his  fancy. 
Possibilities  were  weakened  by  the  nearness  of 
Certainty. 

TTJH  momentary  resentment  with  Bitzenko  survived, 
and  he  next  became  annoyed  at  being  treated  like 
an  object,  as  he  felt  it.  |He  was  not  deliberately 
conscious  of  much.  But, /try  as  he  would  to  elude 
the  disgraces  and  besoorohings  of  death,  people 
refused  to  treat  hiin  as  any^iiig  but  a  sack  of 
potatoes. 

There  lour  or  five  men  had.  been  arguing  about  him 
for  the  last  five  minutes,  and  they  had  not  onoe 
looked  his  way.  Biit  clearly  Bitzenko  was  defending 
kis  duel. 

Why  should  Bitz«iko  go  on  disposing  of  him  in 
this  fashion  t  He  took  everything  for  granted ;  he 
never  so  much  as  appealed  to  him,  even  once.  Had 
Bitztoko  been  oommisBioned  to  hustle  him  out  of 
existenoe  t 

But  Soltyk.  There  was  that  fellow  again  slipping 
something  into  his  mouth !  ,  A  omel  and  fleroe 
sensation  of  mixed  real  and  romantic  origin  rose 
hotly  round'  his  heart.  He  loved  that  man  I  Bnt 
beeause  he  loved  him  he  wudied  to  plunge  a  sword 
into  him,  to  plnnge  it  in  and  out  and  up  uid  down  ! 
Why  had  pistols  been  chosen  t 

He  would  let  him  off  for  two  pins  I  He  wonld  let 
liiin    off    iJ^ Yes!    He    b^Mi    pretending    to 
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himaelf  that  the  duel  might  after  all  not  take  place. 
That  was  the  only  way  he  coold  get  anything  ont  of  it. 
He  langbed  ;   then  shouted  ont  in  German  :     > 
"  Give  me  onp  !  " 

They  all  looked  ronnd.  Soltyk  did  not  turn,  but 
the  side  of  his  face  became  crimson. 

Kreia)er  felt  a  surge  of  active  passion  at  the  sight 
of  the  blood  in  his  face. 

"  Give  me  one,"  Kreisler  shonted  again,  putting  out 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  laughing  in  a  thick,  in- 
sulting, hearty  way.  He  was  now  a  JbMAer*->^e  was 
young  and  cheeky.  His  last  words  had  been  said 
with  quick  cleverness.  The  heavy  coquetting  was 
double-edged. 

"  What  do  you  mean  t  "  Bitzenko  called  back. 
__*'  I  want  a  jujube.     Ask  Herr  Soltyk  !  " 
"  They  all  tnmeid  towards  the  other  principal  to  the 
duel,  standing  some  yards  on  the  other  side  of  them. 

Head  thrown  back  and  eyes  burning,  Soltyk  gazed 
at  Kreisler.  It  was  genuine,  but  not  very  strong. 
H  kOling  could  be  embodied  in  the  oi^an  that  »m» — 
a  new  function  of  expression — a  perfect  weapon  would 
exist.  Only  the  intensest  expression  being  effective, 
such  spiritual  blasting  powers  would  be  a  solution  of 
the  arbitntry  decisions  of  force.  Words,  glances, 
music  are  at  present  as  indirect  as  hands  and  cannons. 
Such  music  might  be  written,  however,  that  no  fool, 
hearing  it,  couW  survive.  Whether  it  throttled  him 
in  a  spasm  of  di^ust  or  of  shame  is  immaterial. 
Soltyk's  battery  was  too  conventional  to  pierce  the 
layers  of  putnfying  tragedy,  Ereisler's  bulwark.  It 
played  to  the  liinit  of  its  power.  His  cheeks  were  a 
dull  red  :  his  uppe^r  lip  was  stretched  tightly  over  the 
gums.  The  white  line  of  teeth  made  hu  face  look  as 
though  he  were  laughing.  He  stamped  his  foot  on 
the  ground  with  the  impetuous  grace  of  a  Bnssian 
dancer,  and  started  walking  hurriedly  up  and  down. 
He  glared  at  his  seconds  as  well,  but  although  sick 
with  impatience  made  no  protest. 

A  peal  of  drawUng  laughter  came  from  Kreisler : 

"  Sorry  !   Sorry  !   My  mistake,"  he  shouted. 

Bitzenko  came  over  and  asked  Kreisler  if  he  stall, 
for  his  part,  was  of  the  same  mind,  that  the  duel 
should  go  on.  The  pi^cipal  stared  impenetrably  at 
the  second. 

"  If  such  an  arrangement  can  be  come  to  as  should 

— er "  he  began  slowly.     He  was  going  to  play 

with  Bitzenko  too,  against  whom  his  humour  had. 
shifted.  A  look  of  deepest  dismay  appeared  in  the 
Bussian's  face. 

"  I  don't  understand.    Yon  mean f  " 


"  I  mean,  that  if  the  enemy  and  yon  can  find  a 

basis  for  understanding "  and  Kreisler  went  on 

staring  at  Bitzenko  with  his  look  of  false  surprise. 

"You  seem  very  anxious  for  me  to  fl^t,  Herr 
Bitzenko,"  he  then  said  furiously.  With  a  laugh  at 
Bitzenko's  miserable  face  and  evident  pleasure  at  his 
quick-change  temperamental,  facial  agility,  he  left 
him,  walk&g  towards  the  other  assistants. 

Addressing  Staretsky,  his  face  radiating  affability, 
stepping  witii  caution,  as  though  to  avoid  puddles, 
he  said: 

"I  am  wiOing  to  forgo  the  dad  at  once  on  one 
condition.  If  Herr  Soltyk  wiU  give  me  a  kiss,  I  will 
forgo  the  duel !  " 

He  smiled  archly  and  expectantly  at  Staretsky. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  !  " 

"  Wliy,  a  kiss.  You  know  what  a  kiss  is,  my  dear 
sir.** 

"  I  shaU  consider  you  out  of  your  mind,  if " 

"  That  is  my  condition." 

8<^k  had  come  up  behind  Staretsky. 

"What  is  your  e(miition  T  "  he  asked  loadly. 

freisler  stepped  forward  so  quickly  that  he  was 
beside  him  before  Sottyk  ooold  move.  With  one  hand 
ooudngly  extended  toward*  U*  vm,  lis  was  saying 
•MMthing,  too  softly  for  the  nttsw  to  Imw. 

He  had  immobiliMd  everybodlf  by  his  n|^  action. 


Snrpiise  had  shot  their  beads  aO  one  way.  They 
stood,  watching  and  listening,  screwed  into  astonish- 
ment as  though  by  deft  flngers. 

His  soft  words,  too,  must  l»ve  carried  sleep.  Their 
insults  and  their  honey  clogged  up  his  enemy.  A  hand ' 
had  been  going  up  to  strike.  But  at  the  words  it 
stopped  dead.  So  much  new  matter  for  anger  had 
been  poured  into  the  ear  that  it  wiped  out  aU.  the 
earlier  impulse.  Action  must  be  again  begun  right 
down  from  the  root. 

Kreisler  thrufst  his  n(onth  forward  amorously,  his 
body  in  the  attitude  of  the  eighteenth-century  gallant, 
as  though  SoHy^  had  been  a  woman. 

The  will  broke  out  frantically  from  the  midst  of 
bandages  and  a  bulk  of  suddenly  accruing  fury. 
Soltyk  tore  at  himself  first,  writhing  upright,  a° 
statue's  bronze  softening,  suddenly,  with  blood.  He 
became  white  and  red  by  turns.  His  blood,  one  heavy 
masB^h^ortled  about  in  him,  up  and  down,  like  a 
sturgeon  in  a  narrow  tank. 

AU  the  pilules  he  had  taken  seemed,  acting  seda- 
tively  against  the  wildnees  of  his  muscles.  The 
brominm  fought  the  blood. 

His  hands  were  electrified.  Will  was  at  last  dashed 
all  over  him,  an  Arctic  douche.  The  hiuids  flew  at 
Kreisler's  throat.  His  nails  made  six  holes  in  the 
flesh  and  cut  into  the  tendons  beneath.  Kreisler 
was  hurled  about.  He  was  pumped  backwards  and 
forwards.  His  hands  grabbed  a  mass  of  tuur ;  as  a 
man  slipping  on  a  precipice  gets  hold  of  a  plant. 
Then  they  gripped  along  thd  coat -sleeves,  connecting 
him  with  the  engine  he  had  just  overcharged  with 
fueL  A  aaUow  white,  he  became  puffed  and  exhausted. 

"  Acha — acha — "  a  noise,  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
came  from  his  mouth.  He  sank  on  his  knees.  A 
notion  of  endless  violence  filled  him.  "  Tchun — tchun 
—  tchun  —  t<^un — tchon  —  tchun!"  He  feU  on  his 
back,  and  the  convulsive  arms  came  with  him.  The 
strangling  sensation  at  his  neck  intensified. 

Meanwhile  a  breath  of  absurd  violence  had  smitten 
everjrwhere. 

Staretsky  had  said : 

"  That  orapvle  is  beneath  contempt !  Pouah  !^ 
I  refuse  to  act.     Whatever  induced  us——" 

Bitzenko  had  begun  a  discourse.  Staretsky  turned 
on  him,  shrieking,  "  Fonte-moi  la  pMx,  imbecile !  " 

At  this  Bitzenko  rapped  him  smartly  on  the  cheek. 
.Staretsky,  who  spent  his  mornings  spaning  with  a 
negro  pugilist,  gave  him  a  blow  betw^n  the  eyes, 
which  laid  him  out  insensible. 

Bitzenko's  friend,  interfering  when  he  saw  this,       v] 
seized  Starets^  round  the  waist,  and  threw  him 
down,  foiling  with  him. 

The  doctor  and  the  other  second,  Wenceslas  Khndin, 
went  to  separate  Soltyk  and  Kreisler,  scuffling  and 
exhorting.  The  field  was  filled  with  cries,  smacks, 
and  harsh  movements. 


This  SHav  chaos  gradually  cleared  vcgi^      'W^IT^'TT^ 

S<rityk  was  pnlleid  off;  Stacetsky  uid  the  young 
Bussian  were  separated.  Bitzenko  once  more  was  on 
his  feet.  Then  they  were  aU  dusting  their  trousers, 
arranging  their  collars,  picking  up  their  hats. 
Stazetdcy  sUjpped  his  arm  throng  Soltyk's  and,  half 
supporting  him,  began  urging  him  along  towards  the 
car.  Krusler  saw  all  Hbla  at  first  with  indifference. 
He  had  t^en  his  handkerchief  out  and  was  dabbing 
his  neck.  Then  suddenly,  with  a  rather  plaintive  but 
resolate  gait,  he  ran^attur  his  second,  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  retreating  Poles. 

"  Hi !  A  moment !  Yonr  Browning.  Giro  me 
your  Browning !  "  he  said  hoar^Iy.  His  voice  had 
been  driven  iMck  into  the  aaSef  depths  of  his  body. 
It  was  a  new  and  unconvincing,  one. 

Bitzenko  did  not  ^pear  tO/ understand. 

Kreisler  plucked  tile  revolver  out  of  his  poqkat 
with  the  d^ness  of  an  animaL  Thers  was  a  leport. 
He  was  firing  in  the  ait. 
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TWind,    draj^ging 
them     with    the 


"  Stop   there  !     Not   so 
nke  a  dog  if  you  will  not 


Soltyk. 
Br'iniiii^ 

"HM»I 
qniokly  I 
fight!" 

Stai  holing  them  up,  he  ordered  Bitzenko  to  take 

"T"*?^*^*"!*®'  ^f^r^yolven  provided  for  the  duel. 

That  win  be  murder !     K  you  assist  in  this,  sir 

you  wiU  be  participating  in  a  murder !     Stop  this-^ '' 

Staretsky  was  jabbering  at  Bitzenko,  his  arm 
^rough  his  friend's.  Soltyk  stood  wiping  his  face 
with  his  hand,  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  His  breath 
came  heavily,  and  he  kept  shifting  his  feet 

Bitzenko's  taU  young  Bussian  stood  in  a 
a*tatnde,  a  gargoyle  Apollo.  His  mask  of 
tragedy  had  broken  into  a  slight  smile. 

"  Move  and  I  fire !      Move  and  I  fire  ! 


twisted 
peasant 


w„^j-.i,     j^ ."  ■      — '^  """  *  '"^  '       Kreisler 

kept  shoutmg,  movmg  up  towards  them,  with  stealthy 
grogginess.     He    kept    shaking    the    revolver    and 
•pointing  at  them  with  the  other  hand,  to  keep  them 
aUve  to  the  reality  of  the  menace. 

bS*"*!*"""**  *'**  pistols,  Louis  !  "  said  Staretsky, 
M  Bitzenko  came  over  with  his  leather  dispatch-case 
He  let  go  of  Soltyk's  arm  and  folded  his  own. 

Don't  touch  them,  Louis.     They  daren't  shoot '  " 
Loms  appeared  apathetic  both  as  to  the  pistols 
and  the  good  advice. 

"Lea,ve  him  both,"  Kreisler  called,  his  revolver 
stiU  tramed  on  Staretsky  and  Soltyk. 

Bitzenko  put  them  both  down,  a  foot  away  from 
Soltyk,  and  walked  hurriedly  out  of  the  zone  of  flre 
"  Will  you  take  up  one  of  those  pistols,  or  both  f  " 
Kreisler  said. 

"  Kindly  point  that  revolver  somewhere  else,  and 
aUow  us  to  go  !  "  Staretsky  said  loudly. 

"  rm    not   speaking   to   you,    pig-face !     It's   you 
rm  addressmg.     Take  up  that  pistol !  " 
He  was  now  five  or  six  yards  from  them. 
"  Herr  Soltyk  is  unarmed  !     The  pistols  you  want 
him  to  take  only  have  one  charge.     Yours  has  twelve 
In  any  case  it  would  be  murder  I  " 

Kreisler  walked  up  to  them.  He  was  very  white 
much  quieter,  and  acted  with  effort.  He  stooped 
down  to  take  up  pne  of  the  pistols.  Staretsky  aimed 
a  blow  at  his  head.  It  oau^t  him  just  in  front  of 
the  ear,  on  the  right  cheek-bone.  He  staggered 
sideways,  tripped,  and  fell.  The  moment  he  felt  the 
blow  he  pulled  the  trigger  of  the  Browning,  which 
StiU  pointed  towards  his  piindpall  adversary.  Soltyk 
^iw  his  arms  up  :  Kreisler  was  struggling  towards 
his  fiset :   he  fell  face  forwards  on  top  of  him. 

Kroiij^tliought  this  was  a  new  attack.  He  seized 
Soltyk's  body  round  the  middle,  rolling  over  on  top 
of  it.     It  was  quite  limp.    He  then  thought  the  other 

man  had  &unted ;   ruptured  himself ?     He  drew 

back  quickly.  Two  hands  grasped  him  and  flung 
him  down  on  his  stomach.  TJiis  time  his  glasses 
went.  Scrambling  after  them,  he  remembered  his 
Browning,  which  he  had  dropped.     He  shot  his  hands 

out   to    left    and    right — ^forgetting    his    glasses ^to 

recover  the  Browning,  He  felt  that  a  blow  was  a 
long  time  in  coming. 

"  He's  dead  !     He's  dead  !     He's  dead  !  " 
Staretsky's  voice,  announcing  that  in  French,  he 
heard  at  the  same  time  as  Bitzenko's  saying : 
"  What  are  you  looking  for  t     Come  quickly  !  " 
"  Where  is  the  Browning  T  "  he  asked.    At  that 
mpment  his  hand  struck  his  glasses.    He  put  them 
on  suad  got  to  his  feet 

At  Bitzenko's  words  he  had  a  feeling  of  a  new  order 
of  things  having  set  in,  that  he  remembered  having 
experienced  once  or  twice  before  in  life.  They  came 
in  a  fresh  surprising  tone.  It  was  as  tiiough  they 
were  the  first  words  he  bad  heard,  that  day.  They 
seemed  to  imply  a  snddnn  removal,  a  journey,  novel 
conditions. 
"  Gome  along,  I've  got  the  Browning.    There's  no 


time  to  lose."  It  was  aU  over;  he  must  embrace 
practiraJ  affairs.  The  Bussian's  voice  was  business- 
like. Something  had  finished  for  him,  too.  Kreislw 
Miw  the  others  standing  in  a  peaceful  group ;  the 
doctor  was  getting  up  from  beside  Soltyk. 

Staretsky  rushed  over  to  Kreisler,  and  shook  his 
list  in  his  face  and  tried  to  speak.  But  his  mouth 
was  twisted  down  at  the  corners,  and  he  could  hardly 
see.  T^e  palms  of  his  hands  pressed  into  each  of  his 
eyes,  the  next  moment  he  was  sobbing,  walking  back 
to  his  friends. 

Bitzenko's  bolt  was  shot.  Kreisler  had  been  un- 
satisfactory. All  had  ended  in  a  silly  accident,  which 
might  have  awkward  consequences  for  his  second. 
It  was  hardly  a  real  corpse  at  all. 

But  something  was  sent  to  console  him.  The 
police  had  got  wind  of  the  duel.  Bitzenko,  his 
compatriot  and  Kreisler  were  walking  down  the  field, 
intending  to  get  into  the  road  at  the  farther  end, 
and  walk  ta  the  nearest  station.  The  taxi  had  been 
sent  away,  Kreisler  having  no  more  money,  and 
Bitzenko's  feeling  in  the  matter  being  that  should 
Kreisler  fall,  a  corpse  can  aways  find  some  senti 
mental  soul  to  look  after  it.  And  there  w&a  always  , 
the  Mor^e,  dramatic  and  satisfactory.       * 

They  were  already  half-way  along  the  fidd  when  a  car 
passed  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  at  full  tilt. 
The  Bussian  was  once  more  in  his  element.  His 
face  cleared.  He  looked  ten  years  younger.  In  the 
occupants  of  the  car  he  had  recogi^zed  members  of 
the  jralice  force  !  ■ 

Calling  "  Bun ! "  to  Kreisler  he  took  to  his  heels, 
followed"  by  his  young  fellow-second,  whose  neck 
shot  in  and  out,  and  whose  great  bow-legs  could 
almost  be  heard  twanging  as  he  ran.  They  reached  a 
hedge,  ran  along  the  farther  side  of  it.  Bitzenko  was 
bent  double  as  tiiough  to  escape  a  rain  of  bullets. 
Eventually  he  was  seen  careering  across  an  open 
space  quite  near  the-  river,  which  lay  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  beyond  the  lower  end  of  the  field. 
There  he  lay  ambushed  for  a  moment,  behind  a  shrub. 
Then  he  darted  forward  again,  and  eventually  dis- 
appeared along  the  high  road  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
His  athletic  young  friend  made  strai^it  for  the 
railway  station,  which  he  reached  without  incident 
and  witumed  at  »nce  to  Paris.  Kreisler  conformed 
to  Bitzenko's  programme  of  flight.  He  scrambled 
through  the  hedge,  crossed  the  road  and  escaped 
almost  unnoticed. 

The  truth  was  that  the  Bussian  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  police  to  such  an  extent  by  his  striking 
flight,  that  without  a  moment's  hesitation  they  had 
bolted    helter-skelter    after    him.     They    contented 
themselves  with  a  parting  shout  or  two  at  Kreisler. 
Duelling  was  a  very  venial  offence ;  capture  in  these 
cases  was  not  a  matter  of  the  least  moment.     But 
they  were  so  impressed  by  the  Bussian's  businesslike 
way  of  disappewing  that  they  imagined  this  must     - 
have  been  a  curiously  immoral  sort  of  duel.     That 
he  was  the  principal  they  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment. 
So  they  went  after  him  in  full  cry,  rousing  two  or 
three  villagers  in  their  passage,  who  followed  at  their 
heels,  pouring  with  frantic  hullabaloo  in  the  direction 
of  Paris.     Bitzenko,  however,  with  great  resourceful- 
ness, easily  outwitted  them.     He  crossed  liie  Seine 
near  St.  Ooud,  and^  got  back  to  Paris  in  time  to 
read  the  afternoon  newspaper  account  of  the  diiel 
and  flight  with  infantile  solemnity  and  calm. 
(To  be  oontinued) 
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Encloied  find  S«*<n  9iilliii«>  (or  one  year'*  aib- 
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POETRY  JOURNAL 


EDMUND  R.  BROWN 

BLANCHE  SHOEMAKER  WAGSTAIF 

nr  yon  ate  »  reader  of  poetxy,  thia  ia  the  one  magaaJM 
yon  cannot  afford  to  miaa.  Every  iaaue  containa  tweatjr 
to  thirty  pagea  of  new  poetry  :  important  reviawa  of  now 
books  of  verse ;  Miectiona— in  the  CounseUora'  Tavara— 
from  the  poetic  opinion  of  aU  time ;  sdectiona  from  new 
volomea ;  Usta  of  all  new  books  and  magazine  artidea  on 
Doetrv  ■  and  poems  of  distinction  in  the  current  maya- 
!^  adected  for  TJW  Poi*^  J^""^  by  William  Stanley 
Biaithwaite.  fa  making  a  sdection  of  poetry  to  pint, 
tiie  Editors  are  not  rostiicted  by  considerations  of  subject. 
Khool.  or  length.  Completa  plays,  long  narrative  po^ 
odes,  and  aftorter  pieoea  of  aU  Wild,  and  of  aU  sidMiato 
an  publtatwd. 

Dte  Poitrf  Journal  lafnmtltta  an  ^tfaidogy  of  ^»  timk 
wme  produced  by  modem  poeta.  and  is  a  complet*  raooB* 

of  the  poetic  renaissance. 
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